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NOTES. 

THE  investment  of  Santiago  has  been  rapidly  effected 
by  the  American  forces,  and  we  are  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  first  land  battle  of  the  war. 
The  mistakes  that  were  due  to  lack  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  have  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent redeemed  by  the  practical  genius  of  the  race.  The 
result  is  not  doubtful,  but  the  Americans  will  probably 
find  the  reduction  of  Santiago  a  more  difficult  matter 
than  Special  Correspondents  believe.  The  outer  de- 
fence consists  of  fortified  blockhouses  which  crown 
every  hilltop  on  the  line  of  the  American  advance,  while 
behind  these  there  are  numerous  entrenchments,  with 
their  deep  rifle-pits  protected  by  barbed  wire.  This 
stateof  preparedness  has  been  the  occasion  of  surprise  : 
but  why  should  it  be  so  ?  The  authorities  in  Santiago 
have  had  ample  warning,  and  if  the  Spanish  soldier  puts 
his  back  to  the  wall  and  fights  a  dour  fight  the  capture 
of  the  city  and  the  ships  will  not  prove  a  simple  matter. 
So  far,  it  is  not  the  common  sailorman  or  soldierman 
that  has  failed  ;  all  the  disasters  that  have  overtaken 
the  Spaniards  have  had  their  roots  in  the  official 
corruption  that  has  been  sapping  the  strength  of  Spain 
through  long  years. 

Nowhere  was  that  corruption  more  obvious  than  in 
the  collapse  in  the  Philippines  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
reported.  Many  of  these  reports  must  have  been  ex- 
aggerated :  for  Manila  has  not  yet  fallen :  but  its  surrender 
either  to  Admiral  Dewey  or  General  Aguinaldo  cannot 
long  be  postponed.  On  23  June  the  Governor-General 
reported  to  Madrid  that  he  was  still  maintaining  his 
position  against  the  insurgents  at  the  line  of  block- 
houses round  the  city.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
situation  is  very  serious,  for  not  only  are  the  insurgents 
increasing  in  numbers;  the  defence  is  also  hampered  by 
the  great  crowds  of  non-combatants  who  have  flocked 
into  the  city  from  the  rural  districts.  Yet  he  is  resolved 
to  fight  for  the  honour  of  his  flag  to  the  very  last.  The 
latest  telegrams  are  not  quite  so  despairing  in  tone. 
The  attack  on  the  city  is  not  being  pressed,  the 
American  forces  have  not  arrived,  and  a  friendly 
German  squadron  is  at  anchor  in  Manila  harbour. 
For  these  reasons  the  defenders  seem  to  have  plucked 
up  spirit,  and  the  work  of  strengthening  the  citadel  by 
means  of  sandbag  breastworks  proceeds  apace.  It  is 
even  claimed  by  the  garrison  that  they  have  driven 
back  the  insurgents  at  various  points,  and  the  suburb 
of  Malate  is  now  to  be  burned  by  the  Spaniards  in 
order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  shelter.  This  hopeful 
activity  is  creditable  to  the  Governor-General,  but  one 
feels  that  it  has  arrived  much  too  late. 

Too  late,  also,  is  the  dispatch  of  Admiral  Camara's 
squadron  to  the  Philippines.  Although  his  fleet,  on 
paper,  is  stronger  than  that  of  Admiral  Dewey,  yet  the 


Spaniards  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  they 
arrived  with  empty  bunkers  after  a  long  voyage.  It  is 
just  possible,  however,  that  certain  interested  European 
Powers  have  promised  to  give  Spain  their  support, 
moral  or  material,  if  she  will  make  a  strong  demon- 
stration in  the  Philippines.  Little  they  care  for  the 
interests  of  Spain,  but  they  have  their  own  very  definite 
ends  to  serve.  The  Philippine  Islands — some  1200  in 
number — have  an  incalculable  value  for  the  European 
nations  who  are  interested  in  the  division  of  China. 
They  are  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  Hong  Kong. 
Manila  harbour  could  be  made  impregnable,  the  islands 
grow  unlimited  foodstuffs,  while  the  coal,  iron,  and 
gold  mines  have  never  been  effectively  worked.  In  the 
hands  of  a  great  Power  the  Philippines  could  be  made 
a  strong  base  in  any  troubles  in  the  Far  East,  and  for 
that  reason  France,  Germany  and  Russia  are  deter- 
mined to  do  what  is  possible  to  prevent  them  from 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
that  they  fear  the  United  States,  but  throughout  Europe 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  now  considered 
(somewhat  prematurely)  to  be  the  same  nation  as  well 
as  the  same  race.  Any  chance,  however  remote,  that 
the  Philippines  might  fall  to  Great  Britain  will  drive 
the  three  Powers  we  have  named  into  an  instant  com- 
bination to  defeat  that  chance. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  has  taken  her  line  : 
whether  Admiral  Camara  proceeds  to  the  Philippines  or 
returns  to  Cadiz  she  will  send  a  squadron  to  bombard 
the  Spanish  coasts.  No  doubt  there  are  elements  of  irrita- 
tion and  boastfulness  in  this  decision,  but  yet  there 
seems  no  very  great  reason  why  the  threat  should  not 
be  fulfilled.  If  Admiral  Camara  proceeds  on  his  voyage 
there  will  be  practically  no  Spanish  fleet  left  to  meet  the 
American  squadron,  and  the  defence  of  Spanish  harbours 
by  means  of  mines  would  probably  be  as  ineffective  at 
Cadiz  as  at  Manila.  One  would  not  be  surprised  to 
hear,  therefore,  that  Admiral  Camara's  fleet  had  been 
recalled  ;  indeed,  it  seems  the  only  way  to  try  to  save  a 
difficult  situation.  Even  so,  it  may  fail  to  keep  the 
present  Spanish  Government  in  power  or  save  the 
dynasty.  For  the  present  political  situation  in  Madrid 
rests  on  the  slenderest  basis.  Any  sinister  event— the 
fall  of  Manila,  a  defeat  at  Santiago,  the  departure  of 
the  American  squadron  for  Europe— might  precipitate 
riot  and  revolution.  And  that  would  be  the  greatest 
disaster  that  could  befall  at  the  present  moment — to 
America  as  well  as  to  .Spain.  For  the  men  who  would 
succeed  the  present  rulers  must  needs  leap  into  power 
upon  the  back  of  mighty  promises  to  save  Spain.  That 
means  more  war — a  hopeless,  suicidal  war  ;  and  what 
all  human  and  sensible  men  desire,  in  the  interests  of 
everybody,  is  the  advent  of  an  honourable  peace. 

Last  week  we  expressed  a  hope  that  our  Government 
would  answer  the  naval  demonstration  of  the  Germans 
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at  Manila  with  a  display  of  force  corresponding  to  the 
relative  size  of  the  two  navies.  W  e  pointed  out  that 
our  interests  in  the  Philippine  I^l^^^swe^e  enormously 
lar-er  than  those  of  the  Germans.  We  find  from  some 
fieSres  published  in  the  "Times"  by  its  correspon- 
dent in  Berlin  that  our  interests  are  thirty-three  times  as 
lar-e  as  those  of  Germany  ;  are,  indeed,  larger  than 
those  of  any  two  other  nations.  Here  are  he 
statistics  :-In  1896  Great  Britain  imported  from  he 
Philippines  goods  to  the  value  of  *7 '4^7.50° 
United  States  was  represented  by  S4,9»2,»57  ;  ^P^i" 
bv  ^4,500,000;  France  by  §1,987,900;  Japan  by 
Si. 387,909;  Germany  by  8223,700  ;  Belgium  by 
■«4;'o^;  China  by  813,770;  all  other  countries 
to|;ther  by  84,065,704.  The_  value  of  the  exports  of 
thi  exports  of  the  various  nations  in  1896  to  the  Philip- 
pines was  as  follows  :-Spain,  87,700,000 ;  Great 
Britain,  82,467,090;  France,  S^.795,90o;  Germany, 
§744,928;  Belgium,  8272,240;  the  United  States, 
S  62  446  Chtna,  898,782;  all  other  countries, 
84  Q07, 184."  In  the  face  of  these  facts  will  our  Govern- 
ment still  be  content  to  be  represented  at  Manila  by  two 
small  cruisers  as  against  the  German  squadron 

Mr  D  W.  Thomas  wrote  to  the  "Times"  of  Tues- 
daV  to  point  out  that  our  export  of  coal  was  ^^million 
tons  lar-er  in  1897  than  it  was  in  1887.  This  in- 
crease of  55  per  cent,  is  used  by  Mr.  Thomas  to  poke 
heavy  fun  at?hose  who  draw  attention  to  the  increasing 
and  successful  competition  with  British  products  waged 
by  Germany.  Mr.  Thomas  notices  that  Germany  has 
increased  her  import  of  British  coal  by  80  per  cent,  in 
the  ten  vears,  and  waxes  jubilant  over  this  testimony  to 
British  industry.  Now,  were  coal  perpetually  renewable 
like  wheat  or  wine,  we  could  understand  Mr.  Thomas  s 
exultation;  but  why  he  should  rejoice  because  we  sell 
more  cheap  coal  to  Germany  in  order  that  Germany 
may  beat  our  iron  and  steel  products  in  neutral  markets 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Mr.  Thomas's  laughter  is 
as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot. 

So  the  possession  of  Egypt  is  to  cost  us  still  another 
million      It    has    estranged    us    from    France  and 
Si  s  estrangement  has  already  cost  us  dear  in  Mada- 
Lascar  and  in  Tunis,  where  our  trade  is  practically 
fufned  -  in  Siam,  too,   and  on  the  West   Coast  of 
AWca ;'  in  fact,  in  'all  parts  of  the  world.   And  what  have 
we  got  for  it  all?    Less  than  nothing.    As  Machiavelli 
shovved,  every  colony  or  outpost  not  peopled  b)'  Romans 
turned  out  in  time  of  war  to  be  a  weakness  to  the 
Imperial  Power.      The   rule  holds  good  to-day  and 
wT  us.     In  time  of  war  Egypt  would  be  a  source  of 
weakness  to  us.    We  should  either  have  to  abandon  it 
Tn  doub  e  quick  time,  or  else  to  defend  it  on  land  against 
a  probably  superior  force.    Egypt  is  a  sort  of  clubfoot 
and  still  We  lo  on  paying  for  it._  In  this  worid  such 
folly  is  certain  to  bring  its  own  punishment. 


At  last  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  South  Wales  coal   strike  is 
in  sieht.     This  welcome  change  in  the  prospect  is 
directly  traceable   to   the   debate   in   the    House  of 
Commons  a  week  ago.     Mr.   Ritchie  then  made  the 
position  of  affairs  quite  clear.     It  has  been  said  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  were  to  blame  for  not  moving 
with  a  view  to  terminating  the  insane  conflict.     1  he 
Crd  of  Trade,  in  his  opinion,  is  helpless  until  one 
side  or  the  other  applies  to  it  for  counse  and  assistance 
Had  the  men  been  as  anxious  as  ^heir  friends  declared 
to  return  to  work,  they  had  only  to  invite  Mr.  Ritchie  to 
move    and  it  would;  he  assured   the    House,  have 
reauired  some  very  powerful  reason  to  prevent  h.m  from 
Tonce  seeing  whit  could  be  done.     The  request  from 
;t  men  has^  now  been  made,  and  Mr.  R'tch'e  has 
his  opportunity.    The  stubborn  character  of  the  strite 
hi  heX  has  been  shown  in  the  failure  of  the  repeated 
conferences.    At  the  same  time  we  fear  Mr.  Ritchie  has 
not  done  all  he  might.     He  has,  it  is  true,  been  at  pains 
^o  discover  the  facts,  but  they  have  only  served  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  present  was  an  unpropit.ous  moment 
for  interference.    He  has  obvious  y  been  chiefly  m- 
presscd  by  the  unyielding  attitude  of  both  sides     But  it 
ihc  Board  of  Trade  is  powerless  to  move  until  the  com- 
batants are  exhausted  and  a  district  has  been  halt 


ruined,  it  may  be  taken  as  pretty  certain  that  the  Con- 
ciliation Act  is  worthless.  It  only  enables  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  in  certain  contingencies  what  they  would  do 
if  no  such  Act  existed,  and  the  sooner  it  is  made  com- 
pulsory, the  better. 

The  crisis  in  Italy  has  been  temporarily  relieved  by 
the  formation  of  a  Government  under  General  Pelloux 
The  new  Premier  is  a  Radical  and  a  soldier,  and  what 
he  is  likely  to  do  as  head  of  a  Government  no  one 
seems  to  know.    His  appointment  is  a  source  of  un- 
defined misgiving  to  the  friends  of  Italy.    Certain  corn- 
mentators  in  London  wonder  why  the  King  sent  for 
him  rather  than  for  the  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta  or 
Baron  Sonnino.     The  explanation,  no  dovibt,  is  that 
the  Radicals  made  the  position  of  the  Marchese^  di 
Rudini  untenable,  and  that  where  the  late  Premier, 
arch-trimmer  as  he  was,  could  not  command  a  majority 
among  the  Moderates,  supported  by  a  sprmkling  of 
Radicals,  the  Moderates  alone  could  not  hope  to  hold 
their  own.    In  Italy  two  things  are  especially  essential 
financial  reorganization   and   control,  and   firm  and 
liberal  administration.    Her  only  assurance  at  the  mo- 
ment is  that  General  Pelloux  cannot  do  much  worse  than 
the  Marquis  di  Rudini,  and  may  do  much  better.  Italy 
has  too  long  been  victimised  by  invertebrate  oppor- 
tunism.    She  seems  as  incapable  of  giving  birth  to 
disinterested  statesmanship  as  thirty  years  ago  she 
was  incapable  of  achieving  unity  unaided.  Mazzini 
used  to  insist  that  Italy  should  work  out  her  own 
salvation,  and  not  depend  upon  alien  messiahs.  How 
far  short  of  that  independent  ideal  she  fell  is  common 
knowledge;  the  history  of  the  last  few  years  may  well 
inspire  grave  doubts  whether  she  was  fitted  for  the 
position  to  which  she  attained  under  the  conditions 
which  Mazzini  deprecated. 

No  one  in  France  expects  M.  Brisson's  ministry  to 
last,  but  as  there  is  no  one  ready  to  step  into  M. 
Brisson's   place,    it   may   drag    on   without   a  pro- 
gramme   or   a   policy    for   some    months.  Former 
ministries  have  been  formed  by  leaders  who  possessed 
something  resembling  a  majority  to  start  with.  M. 
Brisson  will  be  noted  in  parliamentary  h^^to'-y  as  th« 
only  leader  who  undertook  to  keep  a  Cabinet  together 
in  face  of  a  Chamber  that  had  already  three  times 
defeated  him  on  a  strictly  personal  vote.    When  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Chamber  and  the  new  session  M. 
Brisson  stood  for  the  temporary  presidency    he  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  one  ;  on  a  succeeding  vote 
the  majority  against  him  was  four,  and  on  the  hna 
voter  the'^presidency  he  was  defeated  by  ten  in  a  fuU 
house     So,  as  he  cannot  be  President,  why  make  him 
Prime  Minister?    Except  that  they  do  not  command  a 
majority,  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  to  say 
Snst  M.  Brisson  and  his  coUeagues-or  for  them. 
They  are  mostly  worn  out  political  hacks,  with  elas  ic 
convictions,  who  may  be  relied  on  to  answer  mterpella- 
tions  and  draw  their  salaries  till  the  Chamber  gets  tired 
of  ^hem;  and  then  the  pack  will  be  shuffled  once  more 
We  are  sorry  that  M.  Hanotaux  disappears  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  for  he  belonged  to  a  very  different 
class      M.    Delcass^,    his  successor,   is  one_  ot  the 
"  colonial  group,"  but  as  the  Niger  Convention  was 
signed  befS-e  M.  Hanotaux  left  office  he  can  do  no 
harm  in  that  direction. 


Trouble  may,  however,  arise  in  two  quarters:  in 
E-vpt,    or  in  Newfoundland.     In  eleven  weeks  b^r 
HeSe'rt  Kitchener    proposes   to    be   in     f  -  oum 
and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  carry  out  his  pro- 
gramme.   Then  at  once  rises  the  question  to  which 
Si?  Charies  Dilke    endeavoured  to   get   an  answer 
on  Monday  night.     What   next?    The  Governmen 
would  give  no   answer,    but  everybody   knows  that 
there  will   be  no   coming   back,    that   Uganda  and 
Egypt  are  to  join  hands  on  the  Nile.      It  is  a  big 
programme  and  it  is  not  our  business  at  present  to 
critfcise  it    but  we  hope  the  Government  realises  its 
magn  tude  and  its  risk?.    It  will  not  do  to  "  discover' 
the  risk  on  the  Nile  as  the  risk  at  Peking  was  dis- 
covered-when  it  was  too  late.    The  ^^n^^^bing  of  the 
Khalifa  may  be  the  least  of  the  tasks  before  the  Sirdar 
and   his   powerful  little    army.     There   are  French 
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interests  and  claims,  and  Abyssinian  interests  and 
claims,  and  accordinj^  to  all  accoimts  Mcnelik  needs  110 
ejrjrinf;-  on  either  from  M.  de  Honehamps  or  from  M. 
LeontielT.  lie  regards  himself  as  rider  rig-ht  up  to  the 
Nile;  he  is  furious  at  the  occupation  of  Kassala,  and  he 
believes  that  he  can  dispose  of  all  interlopers  as  easily 
as  he  disposed  of  the  Italians.  Has  the  Government 
realised  all  this,  and  is  it  prepared  to  act  in  case  it  finds 
that  it  has  Menelik  on  its  hands  as  well  as  the 
Khalifa  ? 

In  Newfoundland  there  arc  signs  that  the  old  trouble 
about  the  "French  coast"  may  again  become  acute. 
We  have,  of  course,  a  modus  vivcndi  with  the  French,  a 
modus  vivcmii  so  tactlessly  arranged  by  our  complaisant 
diplomatists  that  its  carrying  out  drives  the  Newfound- 
land fishermen  wild.  The  English  commander  on  the 
station  is,  in  fact,  constituted  a  French  agent  of  police, 
and  issues  and  enforces  orders  as  to  when  and  where 
the  Newfoundlanders  may  fish  on  their  own  shores, 
where  they  may  take  bait,  and  at  what  price  they 
"must"  sell  it  to  their  French  rivals,  and  so  forth.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  the  islanders  are  on  the  verge  of 
riot  and  insurrection  against  such  one-sided  regulations  ; 
but  there  they  are,  and  the  Admiralty  and  the  Colonial 
Office  are  bound  by  treaty  to  enforce  them.  Nobody 
proposes  to  fight  France  because  our  diplomatists  at 
the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  did  not  know  their 
business.  France  must,  in  a  word,  be  bought  off  by  con- 
cessions elsewhere,  and  that  is  where  the  Colony  looks 
to  the  Mother  Country  for  help.  The  present  situation 
is  unjust  to  Newfoundland  and  highly  dangerous  to 
ourselves,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
that  condition  any  longer.  But,  as  we  understand  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  answer  on  Monday,  the  home  authorities 
have  no  intention  of  moving  in  the  matter. 

The  fate  of  the  Criminal  Evidence  Bill  still  hangs  in 
the  balance.  Both  Houses  have  again  and  again 
approved  its  principle  by  enormous  majorities,  but  a 
curiously  composite  little  minority  is  fighting  it  line  by 
line  in  Committee.  A  section  of  the  lawyers  of  course 
resist  it,  as  their  class  has  resisted  every  legal  reform 
for  centuries  ;  one  or  two  of  the  Tories  resist  it,  because 
they  can  thereby  get  in  one  or  two  nasty  knocks  at  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Sir  Richard  Webster  ;  a  little  group  of 
humanitarians  resist  it,  because  they  think  it  will  in  some 
mysterious  way  be  "against  the  prisoner;"  the  Irish 
Members,  ably  led  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Carson, 
oppose  it,  because  in  the  Irish  Courts  it  undoubtedly 
would  in  some  cases  be  used  to  secure  convictions  at 
any  cost.  But  this  last  argument,  the  only  valid  one, 
is  deprived  of  all  actuality  by  the  fact  that  the  Bill  does 
not  apply  to  Ireland.  Our  own  view  is  the  very  simple 
one  that  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  tell  his  own  story  can 
only  work  in  the  direction  of  truth  and  of  justice,  and, 
as  we  are  convinced  that  at  present  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  prisoners  are  unjustly  convicted,  it  follows 
that  the  effect  of  the  Act  will  be  helpful,  and  not  in- 
jurious, to  the  innocent  prisoner.  That  it  will  injure  the 
lawyers  by  materially  shortening  trials  and  by  substi- 
tuting a  common-sense  and  straightforward  procedure 
for  the  present  roundabout  method  is  also  true,  but  the 
country  will  survive  that. 

The  old  vein  of  sarcasm,  which  some  have  thought 
to  be  nearly  worked  out,  was  visible  in  the  passages 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  devoted  to  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  United  Club.  The  Club  was  commended 
for  having  once  done  useful  work,  and  stimulated  to 
rivalry  with  its  now  far  past  by  the  reminder  that  its 
self-constituted  vocation  was  to  educate  the  working 
classes  politically  (!).  But  the  sting  of  the  irony  came 
in  the  ground  assigned  for  the  club's  educational 
mission  that  its  members  heard  and  thought,  while 
working  men  did  not.  More  perfect  sarcasm  there 
could  not  be  than  this  sketch  of  the  lost  ideal  of  an 
institution,  which  now  seems  to  justify  its  existence  by 
giving  its  members  the  opportunity  of  hearing  one  or 
other  of  the  Conservative  leaders,  and  of  seeing  once 
a  year  the  inside  of  one  of  the  great  houses  of  London. 

With  the  return  of  the  Marquis  de  Bonchamps  to 
Europe  we  may  hope  for  trustworthy  information  as 


to  the  extent  of  his  journey  and  the  cause  of  his  return. 
.\ccording  to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  "Times" 
(2H  June),  the  Marquis  de  llonchamps  reached  the 
White  Nile,  to  the  eastern  banks  of  which  he  claims  tt) 
have  extended  the  influence  of  the  Negus.  Hut  our 
suspicion  that  de  Bonchamps  did  not  reach  the  Nile  is 
strengthened  by  his  excuse  tiiat  "  if  he  had  had  light 
boats  for  ascending  the  river  Baro,  he  would  have  fully 
succeeded."  The  Baro,  which  rises  in  Abyssinia,  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Sobat.  The  descent  of  the  Baro  and  of 
the  Sobat  would  have  taken  the  expedition  to  the  Nik- 
near  Fashoda.  Therefore  the  statement  that  the  ex- 
pedition could  not  travel  along  the  Baro  renders  it  most 
probable,  as  we  announced  in  April,  that  it  never 
reached  the  Nile.  The  Marquis  admits  that  twenty  of 
his  men  were  killed,  but  the  report  does  not  say  by 
whom.  We  have  the  further  authority  of  Prince  Henri 
d'Orleans  for  the  fact  that  the  expedition  returned  in 
consequence  of  a  quarrel.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  sanguinary  quarrel.  The  Marquis  de  Bonchamps 
will  probably  travel  in  Abyssinia  no  more. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  a  weakness  for 
big  schemes.  Thus  Professor  Reclus  could  rely  on 
some  sympathy  when  on  Monday  he  propounded  to  that 
Society  his  project  of  a  monster  globe.  In  the  days  of 
Eiffel  towers  and  big  wheels  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  building  of  a  globe  on  the  scale  of  even  i  :  500,000. 
As  one  of  the  side  shows  of  the  next  Paris  exhibition, 
it  would  be  very  popular,  especially  if  the  globe  were 
made  to  revolve  on  its  axis,  as  a  merry-go-round  does. 
Seats  could  be  designed  according  to  the  means  of  loco- 
motion used  in  different  countries.  For  example  Sahara 
could  be  studded  with  dummy  camels  ;  Japan  with 
rickshas  ;  the  Amazon  with  montereas  ;  France  with 
automotors  ;  and  Western  America  with  bucking  hacks. 
At  the  rate  of  one  franc,  one  place,  one  revolution,  the 
globe  would  be  useful  in  amusing  visitors,  and  might 
prove  a  profitable  speculation.  !^ut  that  any  scientific 
purposes  would  be  served  by  the  monstrosity  only  such 
a  visionary  anarchist  as  Reclus  could  believe. 

It  is  a  little  strange  that  no  critic  of  the  recent  war 
on  the  North-West  frontier  of  India  has  seized  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  in  making  Egypt  a  present  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling  on  account  of  the  Nile 
expedition.  The  Imperial  Government  have  persistently 
refused  to  lend  ear  to  any  suggestion  that  a  grant 
should  be  made  to  India  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the 
frontier  campaign.  India  afflicted  by  plague,  by  famine, 
by  currency  and  other  troubles,  has  to  bear  alone  the 
burden  of  a  struggle  which  was  in  any  case  as  much 
an  Imperial  as  an  Indian  affair.  India  is  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  evacuate — some  day.  Indian 
finances  are  in  a  state  which  renders  a  loan  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity,  Egypt  is  flourishing  and  piling,  up 
surpluses.  Yet  the  British  Government,  which  refuses 
to  give  a  penny  to  afflicted  India,  makes  a  present  of 
;^798,ooo  to  Egypt.  India  has  gained  nothing  from 
the  campaign  into  which  she  was  forced  as  the  direct 
result  of  Imperial  policy.  What  Egypt  will  gain  by 
the  reconquest  of  the  Soudan  is  perfectly  plain.  There 
is  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  dole  to  Egypt 
which  might  not  be  emphasised  in  favour  of  similar 
assistance  to  India.  The  gift  to  the  Khedive's  Govern- 
ment may  or  may  not  be  warranted  ;  but  in  Imperial  as 
in  other  matters  charity  should  surely  begin  at  home: 

A  very  significant  paragraph  which  deserved  more 
prominent  type  and  position  than  it  received  appeared 
in  Wednesday's  "Times."  It  was  a  statement  taken 
from  the  "American  Iron  Trades  Review,"  of  the 
exports  and  manufactures  from  the  United  States  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  uncompleted  financial  year. 
The  returns,  brought  up  to  the  end  of  April,  show  that 
for  the  first  time  in  American  history,  the  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  exceeded  the  imports.  In  1894-95, 
the  Imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  120,000,000 
dollars,  in  1895-96  by  104,000,000,  in  1896-97  by 
27,000,000,  while  in  1897-98  the  exports  for  the  first 
time  had  some  40,000,000  or  50,000,000.  The  writer 
concludes  by -remarking  that  "the   total   exports  of 
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the  two  Enijlish-speaklng  countries  are  now  about 
equal,  each  ranging  from  225.000,000  to  240,000,000 
s?eding  per  annum,  and  both  exporting  more  man- 
ufxctufed  articles  than  they  import."  The  moral 
Sravvn  by  the  writer  is,  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
both  countries  to  advocate  the  policy  of  the  '  open 
door,"  and  to  that  we  have  no  objection  But  it 
puzzles  us  to  know  what  moral  the  Cobden  Club  will 
draw. 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  issued  a  sensible  and 
moderate  letter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  in  regard  to 
the  ritual  question.    Almost  of  necessity  he  confines 
himself  to  generalities.    He  directs  that  in  regard  to  the 
Prayer-book  services,  they  should  be  said  tjeir 
entirety,  audiblv  throughout,  and  we  understand  him 
to  deprecate  the  shelving  of  Morning  Prayer  which  has 
become  common  among  ritualist  clergy,  who  push  it 
into  a  corner  with  the  view  of  exalting  the  Communion 
service.    The  Bishop  wisely  recognises  that  there  must 
be  room  for  new  experiments  in  the  way  of  services  ; 
but  he  asks  that  all  such  additional  services  shall  be 
submitted  to  him  for  sanction,  insistmg  that  jhey  shall 
conform  to  "the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Prajer- 
book  "    How  this  will  work  out  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  example,  for  which  we  can  vouch.  Some 
weeks  acxo,  a  prominent  London  clergyman  sent  the 
Sishop^copy  of  an  "additional  service  "  which  had 
been  used  in  his  church,  f^ing  his  lordship  s  sanction^ 
It   contained  a  prayer  for   the   dead.     The  Bishop 
sanctioned  this  service  on  condition  that  this  prayer  was 
altered  in  conformity  with  the  last  clause  of  the  Prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant.    The  clergyman  in  question  at 

once  complied. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  Bishop's 
letter  would  not  please  the  extremists.    Mr.  Westall, 
the  incumbent  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  which  was  the  scene 
of  one  of   Mr.   Kensit's   performances,   has  already 
denounced  the  letter  as  "  feeble."    We  do  not  suppose 
that  the  redoubtable  Kensit  will  be  any  the  better 
oleased.    He  appears  to  have  a  band  of  young  fellows 
known  as  "  Gideonites  "  at  his  back,  who  are  alleged 
to   meet   for   the   purpose  of  taking  lessons  in  the 
pu-iUstic  art,  in  the  intervals  of  church-brawling,  we 
pre"sume,  and  to  render  themselves  more  efficient  in 
that  occupation.     It  may  as  well  be  plainly  stated  that 
tSe  only  ^chance   of  getting   the   Bishops'  authority 
recognised   by  the   ritualist   clergy  is  to  put  down 
brawling  and'violence  of  this  kind.    Mr..  Westall  and 
his  friends  are  naturally  sore,  considering  that  Mr. 
Kensit  has  been  far  too  leniently  dealt  with. 


The  grievance  of  the  beneficed  clergy  in  regard  to  the 
rating  of  tithe  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  dealt  with  at 
nresenf  at  any  rate.  Lord  Salisbury's  reply  to  an 
fnfluential  deputation  of  his  followers  last  week  does 
not  look  like  it.  The  "  Guardian "  seems  to  have 
reason  for  believing  that  specific  hardship  in  the  way  of 
assessment  is  to  be  redressed.  But  it  appears  to  be 
now  practically  certain  that  the  treatment  of  f  e  ?e-ra 
Question  is  to  wait  for  the  report  of  the  Royal 
&r;.°ssion  on  rating  ;  and  if  so,  it  will  probably  have 
to  wait  some  time. 

We  hear  from  Henley  that  the  newspapers  are  singu- 
larly wrong  in  their  estimate  of  the  crews.  London  is 
very  muchlbove  its  recent  average.  Leander,  instead 
of  being  very  much  below  its  average,  is  up  to  it  except 
asrega^rds  bow  and  No.  2,  and  will  be  a  very  difficult 
crew  to  beat;  and  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  is  re- 
markable for  its  position  on  the  river  and  >s  Probably 
better  over  the  whole  course  than  the  "  head-of-the-river 
crew  The  Oxford  College  crews  are  not  quite  so  good 
as  they  have  been  in  recent  years,  but,  Eton  being  good, 
the  winners  in  the  various  races,  except  the  Pairs 
ought  not  to  be  below  the  average.      n  the  Pairs  the 

veterans   alone  can    row.  ^he^^^^^^  J^.tvo 

veterans,  although  he  has  reduced  himself  by  tvvo 
stone  in  weight  since  he  returned  from  Australia  is 
still  perhaps  not  quite  capable  of  rowing  both  long 
and  strong  over  the  whole  course.  But,  then,  wiU 
any  of  the  other  pairs  be  good  enough  to  force  him 
to  do  so  ? 


LORD  SALISBURY'S  CONFESSION. 
<'A  Violent  Change  of  Policy." 

THERE  is  nothing  like  adversity  for  bringing  out  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  a  man.    Pose  is  for- 
gotten in  times  of  stress,  and  affectations  fall  away  from 
one  who  is  struggling  desperately.    This  is  the  true 
explanation,  we  think,  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Salisbury 
never  made  a  more  sincere   or  a  more  characteristic 
speech  than  the  one  he  delivered  on  Wednesday  last. 
The  occasion  did  not  call  for  frankness,  much  less  for  a 
philosophic  review  of  our  foreign  policy  for  the  last  forty 
years.    Lord  Salisbury  was   merely  presiding  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  United  Club,  and  might  have  been 
expected  to  make  an  ordinary  after-dinner  speech  and 
conclude  with  a  sneer  at  Home  Rule  or  a  jibe  at  some 
of  its  belated  admirers.    Oddly  enough  Lord  Salisbury 
used   this   opportunity   to   talk  at  length  about  the 
Foreign  Office  and  its  traditions  ;  then  he  spent  half-an- 
hour  in  describing  what  our  policy  in  China  should  be  ; 
and  lastly  he  criticised  with  intense  bitterness  and  un- 
fairness the  Press   of  this  country,  which  up  to  the 
present  moment  has  given  him  constant  and  cordial 
support,  if  not,  indeed,  always  obsequious  flattery  The 
cause  of  this  curious  and  unhappy  sincerity  is,  as  we 
have  said,  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
itself.  .  . 

Up  to  1895  Lord  Salisbury  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain 
the  reputation  of  being  a  strong  Foreign  Minister. 
How  he  obtained  that  reputation  is  one  of  the  puzzles 
of  politics.     Was  it  because  he  returned  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield  from  the  Congress  of  Berlin  with  peace  and 
honour  and  worthless  Cyprus  ?    Or  was  it  that  brave 
words  were  taken  by  the  gullible  people  of  this  king- 
dom in  lieu  of  brave  deeds?     Or  was  it  that  these 
causes  worked  together  with   an  extravagant  snob- 
bishness to  attribute  to  a  Foreign  Minister,  who  \vas 
also  a  Prime  Minister  and  a  Marquis,  the  one  quality 
essential  to  success?    Whatever  the  true  explanation 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  as  late  as 
i8qs  Lord  Salisbury  was  regarded  by  the  general  public 
as  a  strong  Foreign  Minister.    True,  even  as  early  as 
i8q=;  one  heard  whispers  in  the  Conservative  press  that 
he  was  "safe"  rather  than  "  strong,"  but  up  to  that 
time  no  one  except  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  late  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  had  ventured  to  speak  of  him  as 
weak  and  a  palterer,  to  whom  the  interests  of  this 
empire  should  never  have  been  confided.     But  the 
last  three  years  have  been  for   an  English  Foreign 
Minister  "times  that  try  the   soul,"  and  at  length 
Lord  Salisbury,  the  true  Lord  Salisbury,  has  been 
discovered.     Inside   the   Cabinet   and    outside  of  it 
those  aware  of  the  facts  have  tried  to  support  and 
spur  him  on  to  a  policy  corresponding  to  his  repu- 
tlZn;  but  in  vain  f  like  another  Falstaff,  he  always 
finds   innumerable   reasons  for   preferring   peace  to 


What  has  condemned  him  once  for  all  has  been  his 
policy  in  China,  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  called  a  policy 
which,  from  beginning  to  end,  has  been  nothing  but 
an  alternation   of  bragging  and  running  away,  de- 
fended by  all  sorts  of  contradictory  explanations.  Ihe 
facts  are  so  recent  that  they  scarcely  need  recapitula- 
tion.    First  we  had  the  theory  of  the  "open  door, 
and  scarcely  was  that  theory  enunciated  when  Ministers 
ran  about  the  country  threatening  war  and  goodness 
knows  what  besides  to  any  Power  who  should  seek  to 
injure  British  commerce  by  shutting  the  door  declared 
to  be  "open."    At  the  time  we  ventured  to  declare 
that  all  this  bluster  was  symptomatic  of  weakness  but 
the  country  was  enthusiastic,  and  most  people  took 
the  threats  seriously.    Then  came  the  announcement 
that  the  Russians  had  taken  ("leased"  is  the  Proper 
word)  Port  Arthur.    We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  ugly 
story  of  the  British  men-of-war  forced  by  foreign  dic- 
tation to  leave  a  port  they  had  entered  by  way  of 
menTce  ;  we  prefer 'to  deal'here  with  facts  that  cannot 
be  explained  away  or  obscured  by  ^ophistry  Ac 
cording  to  the  theory  of  the  "  open  door,  Russia 
SouW  at  once  have  been  called  upon  for  explanations 
and  for  an  assurance  that  Port  Arthur  should  be  a 
commerce-free  port  forever.    But  no:  resolute  action 
wa"  not  so  much  as  discussed,  and  the  vapour.ngs  d 
British  Ministers  died  away  into  silence.    We  were 
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TOtniiuloil  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  had  invited  Russia  to 
push  soutlnvards  and  take  an  icc-frce  harbour,  and 
tlio  bollicoso  Ministers  wont  about  explaiiiinj,'  tliat, 
■when  they  talked  of  war,  tliey  meant  peace.  Well 
and  jjood  :  here  at  last  was  an  alternative  policy  that 
had  much  to  conmiend  it  ;  Port  Arthur  was  not  too 
dear  a  price  to  pay  for  Russia's  friendship.  Then 
followed  the  miserable  and  shameful  fiasco  of  Talien- 
wan.  We  were  to  lend  money  to  the  Chinese  and 
g-et  Talien-wan  as  our  reward.  This  journal  pointed 
out  at  the  time  that  to  try  to  get  Talien-wan  was 
again  to  reverse  our  latest  policy,  and  to  irritate  the 
Russians  in  defiance  of  reason.  The  loan,  however,  was 
refused,  and  the  Russians  took  Talien-wan.  As  we 
had  oftered  the  cheek  and  invited  the  blow,  we  could 
not  decently  avenge  it.  Then  the  Germans  took 
Kiao-Chau,  and  practically  the  whole  province;  the 
French  also  annexed  a  slice  or  two,  and  then  we 
made  the  crowning  mistake  of  the  whole  series  of 
preposterous  blunders.  Instead  of  seizing  four  ports 
on  the  Yangtse-Kiang  and  the  two  provinces  that  con- 
nect our  possessions  in  Upper  Burma  with  the  head- 
waters of  that  great  river,  we  went  a  thousand  miles 
from  our  base  and  took  Wei-hai-Wei  that  is  of  no  use  to 
us,  of  less  than  no  use,  indeed,  for  it  offends  Russia 
and  is  a  source  of  weakness  to  us,  as  any  outlying  port 
must  be  that  we  cannot  fortify  nor  defend.  The 
possession  of  Wei-hai-Wei  by  Great  Britain  is  simply  a 
reminder  to  the  world  of  how  feebly  and  ineffectually 
we  can  play  dog-in-the-manger.  For  all  these  blunders, 
and  for  the  shameful  and!  crowning  fiasco,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, and  Lord  Salisbury  alone,  as  Foreign  Minister, 
■and  Prime  Minister,  and  therefore  practically  uncon- 
trollable, Is  to  blame. 

Now  how  does  he  talk  of  China  and  of  our  policy  in 
regard  to  it  in  that  speech  which  we  have  ventured  to 
call  especially  characteristic  of  the  man  ? 

"  If  I  am  asked,"  he  said,  "  what  our  policy  in  China 
Is  my  answer  is  very  simple.  It  is  to  maintain  the 
Chinese  Empire,  to  prevent  it  falling  into  ruins,  to  invite 
it  into  the  paths  of  reform,  and  to  give  it  every  assist- 
ance which  we  are  able  to  give  it  to  perfect  its  defects 
and  increase  its  commercial  prosperity." 

This  hypocritical  pretence  of  philanthropy  is  Lord 
Salisbury's  answer  to  his  critics.  He  imagines  that  he 
can  quiet  the  discontent  felt  by  the  nation  at  large  with 
his  policy  or  rather  with  his  extraordinary  want  of 
policy  by  an  appeal  to  humanitarian  sentiment. 
"Gladstone  used  to  play  it  as  his  trump  card,"  he 
says  to  himself;  "why  should  not  I  use  it  just  as 
successfully  ? "  For  two  reasons,  my  lord  :  First  of 
all  ;  you  are  not  Gladstone.  In  his  mouth  the  appeal  to 
sentiment  became  weighty  because  it  was  charged  with 
personal  conviction  ;  in  your  mouth  it  is  merely 
hypocritical.  Again  and  again  you  have  declared  that 
a  Foreign  Minister  must  be  selfish,  more  selfish  even 
than  a  gentleman  would  be  in  private  life  :  for  a  Foreign 
Minister  is  in  the  position  of  a  trustee,  and  his  highest 
if  not  his  sole  duty  is  to  push  and  protect  the  interests 
of  his  client,  the  nation.  The  question  put  to  you  is 
how  have  you  pushed  and  protected  British  interests  in 
China  ?    This  and  nothing  else. 

The  second  reason  for  his  failure  is  one  that  Lord 
Salisbury  himself  must  appreciate  ;  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  changed  spirit  of  the  time.  And  here  we  come  to 
the  very  soul  of  Lord  Salisbury's  incautious  self-reveal- 
ing. On  Wednesday  evening  he  told  his  hearers  that 
in  1865  the  question  came  up  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"and  in  the  higher  spheres  of  Government"  (mark  the 
connexion  of  this  "  higher,"  the  phrase  is  delicious, 
and  paints  one  side  of  Lord  Salisbury's  character  to  the 
life  :  we  are  much  mistaken  if  he  does  not  hear  of  it 
again)  as  to  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa.  A  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  assembled.  Con- 
servatives like  Lord  Stanley,  and  Liberals  like  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster  sat  on  the  Committee,  and  the  conclusion 
those  able  men  came  to  was  that  "  it  was  not  desirable 
to  get  any  more  territory  in  Africa  and  they 

further  said  that  we  ought  to  act  so  that  we  might 
in  a  few  years  withdraw  from  all  the  colonies  we 
inhabited,  except  perhaps  Sierra  Leone."  Lord  Salis- 
bury went  on  to  contrast  this  Cobdenism  which  was 
buried,  he  said,  about  1886,  with  the  Imperialism  of 


our  day.  lie  ended  with  a  curiously  characteristic 
admission  :  "  It  is  one  of  the  dlfTiculties  which  the 
I'oreign  Oflice  labours  under,  that  it  has  to  represent 
the  somewhat  violent  change  from  one  policy  to  the 
other."  If  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  a  little  more 
Ingenuous  he  would  have  spoken  In  this  sentence  of 
himself,  and  not  of  the  Foreign  Office.  His  policy  as 
Foreign  Minister  docs  indeed  represent  the  violent 
change  from  Cobdenism  to  Imperialism.  He  seeks  to 
be  little  more  than  a  barometer  of  the  moral  pressure  of 
the  time,  and  so  at  one  moment  he  plays  the  part  of  a 
follower  of  Cobden  and  Gladstone,  while  at  the  next 
swing  of  the  pendulum  he  is  as  Imperialist  as  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Or  rather,  his  words  are  the  words  of 
Mr.  Rhodes,  while  his  acts  are  those  of  a  disciple 
of  Cobden.  And  so  he  manages  to  irritate  both  parties 
and  profoundly  to  disappoint  all  the  deeper  instincts  of 
his  countrymen.  The  power  exercised  by  Palmerston 
showed  plainly  enough  that  Cobdenism  was  never  more 
than  a  slight  passing  ailment  of  the  British  people. 
And  now,  when  even  the  economics  of  the  school  are 
finally  discredited,  to  evoke  Its  invertebrate  foreign 
policy  and  pay  reverence  to  what  was  never  more  than 
the  shadow  of  a  shadow,  is  worse  than  superstition. 

Lord  Salisbury's  sneer  at  journalists  may  easily  be 
forgiven  him  ;  it  is  so  Inappropriate  that  It  only  betrays 
his  temper.  He  had  better  set  himself,  even  at  this 
eleventh  hour,  to  become  an  Imperialist,  and  allow  the 
Cobdenism  that  seems  to  have  attracted  his  youth  to 
rest  in  Its  unhallowed  grave.  But  the  other  day  Mr. 
Labouchere  used  to  praise  him  ;  even  now  the  chief  of 
the  Little  Englanders  hugs  himself  with  the  knowledge 
that  Lord  Salisbury  Is  "not  a  jingo,"  but  he  cannot 
help  adding  he  Is  "a  weak  man,  and  given  to  brag  and 
bluster."  The  man  who  represents  "  a  violent  change 
of  policy  "  is  never  successful.  A  strong  man  is  content 
to  sit  on  one  stool.  F.  H. 

THE  ELECTIONS  IN  GERMANY. 

IT  has  always  been  difficult  even  for  those  who 
follow  German  politics  most  closely  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  various  parties  that  go  to  make 
up  the  Reichstag  :  but  now  that  all  the  old  leaders 
have  disappeared  and  discipline  has  in  consequence 
become  slack,  it  is  more  than  ever  impossible  to  trace 
the  lines  of  demarcation.  For  one  thing,  the  "  parties 
of  protest,"  Poles,  Guelphs  and  Alsatians,  no  longer 
stand  so  rigidly  aloof  from  the  German  party  groupings 
as  they  once  did,  the  Guelphs  for  example  being 
frequently  counted  with  the  Centre,  who,  already  the 
most  powerful  party  in  the  Reichstag,  are  often  further 
strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  the  Alsatian  Catholics. 
The  result  is  that  although  the  last  elections  took  place  a 
weekago  no  two  accountsagree  as  to  the  precise  numbers, 
either  In  this  Reichstag  or  In  the  last,  of  the  various 
parties.  The  Socialists,  who  went  to  the  country  num- 
bering forty-nine,  have  come  back  fifty-six,  while  the 
"Centre"  appear  to  have  added  two  or  three  to  their 
previous  total  of  102,  and  the  Radicals  of  various 
colours  can  still  muster  between  fifty  and  sixty  votes. 
A  rehabilitation  of  the  old  "Kartell"  party  of  ten 
years  ago  (National-Liberals,  Conservatives,  and  Im- 
perialists) is  therefore  not  practically  possible  :  for 
those  groups  are  nearly  a  hundred  short  of  a  working 
majority,  and  the  Emperor  Is  still  left  face  to  face  with 
the  two  great  forces  of  Socialism  and  Ultramontanism 
which  Prince  Bismarck  tried  his  best  to  smash,  but 
which  have  only  thriven  by  persecution. 

The  Emperor,  who  began  his  reign  by  trying  to  kill 
Socialism  with  kindness,  knows  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  hoped  for  in  that  direction  :  so  he  will  leave  that 
hornet's  nest  alone.  The  Social  Democrats,  who,  in 
spite  of  Increasing  numbers,  are  painfully  conscious 
that  their  party  has  suffered  disastrous  defeats  in  Berlin, 
Stettin,  Sollngen,  and  elsewhere,  and  has  thereby  lost 
prestige  In  places  where  it  regarded  Itself  as  in- 
vincible, are  loudly  challenging  the  Emperor  to  fulfil 
his  threats  of  crushing  them.  A  renewal  of  the  Bis- 
marcklan  Socialist  Laws  Is  just  what  they  long  for  in 
order  to  infuse  fresh  vitality  into  the  party.  But  even 
Kaiser  William  can  hardly  be  so  foolish  as  to  walk 
into  that  trap.  The  only  two  courses  open  to  him, 
in  fact,  are  either  to  make  terms  with  Dr.  Lieber 
and    his    hundred   stalwarts,   or   to    make    up  his 
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mind  to  crovern  without  a  Parliament  altogether,  like 
his  Imperial  neighbour  in  Vienna,  who  will  apparently 
be  reduced  to  that  extremity  before  the  summer  is  out. 
Leavinc-  out  of  sight  the  latter  alternative— nobody  is 
ready  for  a  renewal  of  the  era  of  "  Conflict "  just  yet- 
there  remains  the  practical  question  :  what  terms  can 
be   made   with   the    Ultramontanes  ?     There   is  no 
mystery  about  their  demands:  they  have  been  the 
same  for  nearly  twenty  years  past  :  but  like  practical 
men  the  Ultramontanes  have  always  been  prepared  to 
take  something  on  account  and  give  their  votes  in 
exchange.     However,  before  peace  is  definitely  pro- 
claimed they  insist  on  a  restoration  of  the  sta/us  quo 
before   the    "  Kulturkampf."     This     is    the  "Gang 
nach  Canossa"  which  Prince  Bismarck  so   often  de- 
clared he  would  never  make  ;  but  unless  the  Church 
crets  back  its  schools  and  its  religious  orders,  there 
can  be  no  alliance.    The  Emperor  has  of  late  been 
almost  obsequious  in  his  flattery  of  the  Pope  ;  he  has 
sent  out  his  "only  brother"  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Catholic  missionaries  in  China;   his  Chancellor  is  a 
Catholic.     Will  he  take  the  plunge?     There  will  be 
terrible  rumblings  in  the  "Hamburger  Nachrichten 
but  we  fancy  that,  in  spite  of  the  old  man  of  Fned- 
rlchsruh,  the  young  man  will  have  to  undertake  the 
iourney  to  Canossa.  . 

Some  of  the  correspondents  will  have  it  that  the 
<rrowth  of  Socialism   constitutes   the   great  danger 
Ihead  in  Germany.    It  is  true  that   ^t  /s  somewhat 
disquieting  to  find  over  two  million  "able-bodied 
voters,  wfth  fifty-six  members,  declaring  for  what  we 
may  call  a  Trafalgar  Square  programme-down  with 
everything  In  Church  and  State.    But,  after  all  we 
must  not  forget  that  German  Socialism,  like  all  the 
"isms"    loses   in   intensity  as   it  gains  in  volume. 
Strength  brings  responsibility  and  the  extreme  revolu- 
tionists in  Germany  are  already  complaining  that  their 
leaders  are  becoming  mere  opportunists      And  it  is 
inevitable  that  they  should  do  so,  provided  always  that 
the  Emperor  does  not  once  again,  as  so  otten  betore, 
nlay  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  starting  on  a 
fresh  "  Sozlalisten-hetze."    Then,  Indeed    the  prisons 
would  be  full  and  the  Extremists  would  rejoice  At 
present  the  old  leaders  are  discredited  and  disheartened 
as   is   shown   by  the   diminished  poll  in  Berlin  and 
in    Hamburg,    and    their   place    is    very  imperfectly 
taken    bv   raw   peasant   voters   from    East  Prussia, 
from  Silesia  and   from  Wurtemberg.     The  National 
Liberals  are  dwindling  and  decaying,  and  the  Radicals 
show  no  capacity  for  expansion.    Their  leader,  Richter 
is  an  able  man,  but  as  a  practical  politician  absolutely 
barren.    If  one  could  imagine  a  cross  between  Mr 
Labouchere  and  Mr.  Courtney  it  would  give  a  good 
idea  of  that  German  Radical  leader— clever,  ready  and 
bitter  of  tongue,  full  of  facts  and  statistics,  but  with  no 
capacity  for  enthusiasm-he  holds  a  certain  personal 
following   together,  but   makes   no  converts  among 
the  workmen.     In  such  a  situation  it  is  inevitable  that 
Socialism  should  gain  ground  ;  it  is  equally  inevitable 
that  as  it  gains  ground  it  should  develop  into  oppor- 
tunism.   So,  after  all,  the  elections  leave  Germany  and 
German  parties  very  much  where  they  found  them 
The  Reichstag  will  be  singularly  poor  in  men  of  light 
and   leading,'  either   in   the  amphitheatre  or  on  the 
Ministers'  Bench,  where  the  Emperor  will  be  repre- 
sented by  his  clerks.    In  the  Centre  will  sit  the  solid 
group  whose  votes  will  make  or  mar  all  the  schemes  of 
the  Ministry,  and  the  Emperor  knows  the  price  of  those 
votes. 

WANTED  :  A  CLERKS'  UNION. 

-THE  acquisition  of  political  power  by  the  democracy  in 
i  this  country  has  naturally  led  to  numerous  attempts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
The  methods  so  far  adopted  have  not  been  character- 
ised by  any  wide  and  general  reform  affecting  simul- 
taneously the  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation  but  rather 
by  attention  in  detail  to  the  grievances  of  ckiss  alter 
class,  as  each  has  been  able  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  consequently  of  Parliament.  How  such 
methods  have  come  to  be  adopted  ^1^?^^^.  f 
work  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  desired  might  be  an 
interesting  inquiry  :  but,  for  the  moment,  we  simply 
state  the  fact.   One  consequence  certainly  has  been  that 


those  classes  who  command  a  large  number  of  votes 
and  are  free  to  demonstrate  have  had  the  ear  of  the 
politician  and  the  press,  while  those  who_  by  circum- 
stances have  been  precluded  from  airing  their  discontent 
have  failed  to  secure  the  sympathies  of  both  Parliament 
and  public  opinion. 

Clerks,  In  common  with  many  other  classes,  suffer  to 
no  small  extent  from  what  we  may  call  the  friction  of 
progress.  This  friction  certainly  baffled  the  author  of 
"  Proo-ress  and  Poverty,"  and  many  other  economists, 
and  led  to  the  dismal  doctrine  that  progress,  at  least  the 
kind  of  progress  we  have  achieved  during  this  end  of  the 
century,  necessarily  Involves  increased  poverty  so  long 
as  artificial  means  are  not  taken  to  prevent  it.  The 
onward  movement  of  humanity  presents,  if  we  glance 
over  a  sufficiently  long  historical  period,  a  slow  transi- 
tion from  the  feudal  to  the  commercial  system.  By  the 
feudal  system  we  mean  the  Industrial  and  domestic 
arrangements  which  followed  upon  slavery.  The  strong 
and  wealthy  surrounded  themselves  with  people  who 
served  In  return  for  protection  and  livelihood.  Duty 
and  policy  prompted  the  servants  to  loyalty  and  pride  m 
the  home,  and  the  master  to  patriarchal  benevolence 
and  lifelong  solicitude  for  his  dependents. 

The  commercial  system  Is  now   bringing  about  a 
thorough  change  in  these  relations.    Instead  of  lasting 
patriarchal  arrangements   we   now   have  temporary 
contracts  ;  instead  of  payment  in  kind  we  have  pay- 
ment in  cash;  instead  of  solidarity  we  have  antagonism. 
The  advantages  the  change  of  system  is  supposed  to 
confer  are  personal  independence,  greater  social  equality, 
limitation  of  the  power  of  bad  masters  and  a  fair  chance 
for  all.    The  eagerness  shown  by  all  so-called  pro- 
gressive parties  in  all  countries  to  accelerate  the  advent 
of  a  complete  commercial  system  hassprung  fromthe  con- 
viction that  were  the  privileges  of  the  masters  curtailed, 
and  were  the  widest  social  and  political  liberty  granted 
to  the  masses,  these  would  easily  attain  to  prosperity 
and  happiness.  We  live  at  a  period  when  strong  doubts 
have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  belief  that  the  commercial 
system    with  its  free  contracts  and  compensation  by 
competition,  can  produce  prosperity  for  all  classes. 

Clerks  belong  to  that  class  which,  for  the  present  at 
least    suffer  from  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  in 
place  of  the  old.    Their  principals  are  not  chiefs  to 
whom  they  can  look  to   for  lifelong  protection  and 
patriarchal  solicitude.    Clerks  do  not  dwell  in  their 
masters'  homes,  do  not  share  In  the  family  festivities. 
Their  health  and  comfort  are  not  looked  after  by  the 
masters'  wives.    Modern  employers  of  clerks  repudiate 
all  responsibility  towards  their  employes,  except  that 
of  paying  them  a  salary.    Hard  cash  has  taken  the 
place  of  patriarchal  protection,  and  hard  bargains  are 
the  result.    The  advantages  of  the  commercial  system 
have  yet  to  come.    We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  clerks 
themselves  begin  to  realise  that  such  improvement  as 
modern  progress  should  bring  will  not  be  theirs  until  they 
combine  and  take  their  destiny  into  their  own  hands. 
The  response  accorded  to  a  series  of  articles  appearing 
in  a  new  contemporary,  "The  Longbow,"  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  smouldering  discontent  in  the  counting- 
houses  will  find  vent  in  collective  action  of  some  sort. 

For  the  sake  of  the  clerks  we  hope  that  this  will  be 
the  case.     More  or  less  abortive  attempts  to  form 
Clerks'  Unions  have  to  some  extent  inspired  the  public 
with  the  belief  that  the  employes  In  British  offices  have 
not  the  same  strength  of  character  and  same  dogged- 
ness  of  purpose  as  our  working  classes  ;   that  they 
belong,  to  q^ote  one  of  their  critics,  "  to  a  degenerate 
race,  of  which  eighty  thousand  are  capable  of  congre- 
gating in  order  to  watch  for  hours  a  bevy  of  lads  kicking 
a  bladder  of  air."    We  believe  such  opinions  unjustified. 
If  no  strong  union  has  been  so  far  established,  it  is 
because  all  attempts  in  that  direction  have  been  on 
trades  union  lines.    The  clerks  are  too  intelligent  to 
quarrel  with  their  own  bread  and  butter.    Any  action 
on  their  part  that  would  bring  about  confusion  in  com- 
merce is  sure  to  react  unfavourably  on  their  salaries  and 
nrospects     Though  we  cannot  deny  that  a  deplorably 
farge  number  of  business  men  take  a  base  advantage 
of  ?he  intense  competition  for  office  situations  now  pre- 
vailin-,  the  clerks  should  dismiss  from   heir  minds  any 
Td  a  o    retaliation,  and  pin  their  faith  to  wide  and 
intelligent  co-operation.    As  to  the  employers,  they  can 
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only  bo  coerced  by  public  opinion,  and  ll\e  Press  coukl 
do  niucli  to  minimise  a  national  scandal  it"  it  reminded 
them  ot  what  a  fair-minded  Knijlishman  thinks  of 
people  who  make  of  the  necessities  and  misfortunes  of 
those  whom  they  should  protect  an  opportunity  for  hard 
barj^ains  and  extortions  amounting-  almost  to  black- 
iiialling. 

EMPLOYERS   AND   THE   WORKMEN'S  COM- 
PENSATION  ACT. 

THE  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1807,  came  into 
force  yesterday  ;  and  many  employers  who  have 
not  yet  made  arrani^ements  to  protect  themselves 
ag"ainst  the  liabilities  imposed  upon  them  will  now  have 
to  face  the  question  how  this  protection  can  best  be 
obtained.  The  worst  advice  that  could  possibly  be 
tendered  to  them  is  that  which  has  come  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  has  told  them  to  carry  their  own 
risks  rather  than  pay  the  premiums  that  the  insurance 
companies  are  asking^.  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  honestly 
believe  that  the  insurance  ofBcials,  whose  business  it  is 
to  compile  rates  of  premium,  who  have  studied  with  the 
greatest  of  care  all  the  data  available  for  the  purpose, 
and  who  know  that  if  their  conclusions  are  wrong  their 
business  will  suffer,  are  hopelessly  and  entirely  mis- 
taken. But  the  average  man  will  think  that  an  error  of 
this  magnitude  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  all  the 
principal  accident  offices  in  the  kingdom  is  scarcely 
likely.  They  will  be  disposed  to  imagine  that  the 
mistake  has  been  made  b}'  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself, 
who,  by  the  passing  of  the  Act,  has  imposed  upon 
emplo3'ers  the  most  onerous  liabilities,  and  that  he 
prefers  not  to  recognise  the  heavy  tax  that  he  has 
placed  upon  them. 

The  new  Act  differs  from  previous  legislation  in 
several  important  respects.  Carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  workman  no  longer  exempts  the  employer  from 
compensating  him,  while  the  payments  for  disablement 
ma)'  continue  throughout  the  whole  after  lifetime  of  his 
injured  employee.  In  cases  where  accidents  are  likely 
to  happen  on  a  large  scale,  as  in  collieries,  mines 
and  quarries,  the  compensation  payable  under  the  Act 
might  involve  the  complete  ruin  of  even  a  wealthy  firm 
as  the  result  of  an  accident  which  might  take  place  at 
any  moment  in  spite  of  the  utmost  precaution.  That 
employers  should  subject  themselves  to  such  a  risk  is 
imprudent  in  the  extreme,  and  in  regard  to  employers 
of  almost  every  kind  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
their  credit  would  be  appreciably  impaired  if  it  were 
known  that  they  were  themselves  running  the  risk  of 
having  to  pay  the  heavy  claims  for  disablement  or 
death  to  which  the  Act  makes  them  liable. 

There  are  practically  only  two  things  a  sensible  em- 
ployer can  do.  He  must  either  cover  the  risk  by  a 
policy  in  a  sound  insurance  office,  or  he  must  combine 
with  other  employers  in  some  mutual  scheme  of  in- 
surance. Considering  the  long  continuance  that  com- 
pensation claims  may  In  some  cases  involve,  it  Is 
essential  to  see  that  any  scheme  which  is  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  must  be  sure  of  continued  existence  on  a 
sound  basis.  This  is  scarcely  possible  with  any  com- 
bination of  employers.  There  are  many  causes  tending 
to  disruption,  few  causes  tending  to  cohesion.  We 
have  had  examples  In  other  fields  of  Insurance  of  many 
abortive  attempts  to  form  mutual  combinations,  and 
the  history  of  fire  Insurance  abounds  In  schemes  of  this 
sort,  proposed  by  Influential  people,  which  have  failed 
to  come  off,  or  have  speedily  and  Ignominlously  col- 
lapsed. The  same  record  of  abortive  effort  and  early 
failure  is  sure  to  characterise  similar  schemes  fOr  in- 
surance against  employers'  liability.  Hence  the  only 
remedy  for  the  liabilities  Imposed  by  the  new  Act  Is  to 
take  a  policy  In  some  sound  and  well-established  In- 
surance office.  Many  such  offices  exist,  and  for  certain 
purposes  a  combination  has  just  been  formed  among 
four  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  insurance  institutions 
in  the  kingdom  to  provide  a  joint  guarantee  against 
claims  arising  under  the  Act  In  collieries,  mines  and 
quarries.  The  Guardian,  the  Law  Union  and  Crown,  the 
Rock,  and  the  Sun  Life  have  joined  forces  for  this  purpose. 
Together  they  possess  paid-up  capital  exceeding  af 
millions,  an  annual  Income  of  2\  millions,  uncalled 
■capital  of  nearly  ;^4,ooo,ooo,  and  total  assets  of 
^16,000,000.    The  youngest  of  these  offices  has  been 


in  existence  for  seventy  years,  and  in  combination  they 
show  a  lin.mcial  strength  and  an  assured  permanence 
that  is  beyond  all  question  or  rivalry. 

These  four  companies,  recognisingf  the  heavy  claims 
tiiat  might  result  from  a  catastrophe  such  as  inevitably 
occurs  from  time  to  lime  in  collieries,  mines  and  quar- 
ries, have  made  a  nuitual  arrangement  for  dealing:  with 
owners  of  such  properties,  in  connexion  with  insurance 
against  employers'  liability.  In  doing  so  they  not  only 
offer  the  most  complete  security,  but  they  quote  rates  of 
premiums  which  are  subject  to  a  return  of  premiums  to 
the  employers  should  experience  prove  that  the  rates 
charged  are  more  than  adequate  for  the  risks  involved. 
After  paying  the  claims  and  the  cost  of  settlement  they 
deduct  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  for  expenses  of 
manag-ement,  ten  per  cent,  for  profit  for  the  companies, 
and  five  per  cent,  for  the  formation  of  a  "  Catastrophe  " 
Fund,  and  return  the  entire  balance  to  the  employers. 
Both  Fire  and  Accident  offices  take  well  over  thirty  per 
cent,  for  expenses  of  management,  and  therefore  the 
deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  for  this  purpose  and  ten 
per  cent  for  profit  must  be  regarded  as  an  extremely 
moderate  deduction  for  the  companies  to  make. 

It  is  sig-nificant  that  in  the  form  of  account  Issued  in 
order  to  show  how  the  profit-sharing  scheme  will  be 
worked,  the  item  "  Medical  Charges  and  expenses  of 
litigation,  arbitration,  and  other  legal  proceedings  "  is 
specially  mentioned.  It  shows  the  expectations  of  the 
companies  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  is  full  of 
difficulties  and  will  involve  many  proceedings  at  law 
before  its  meaning  on  many  points  is  finally  determined. 
The  possibility  of  expensive  litigation  should  alone  be 
sufficient  to  convince  employers  that  they  cannot  under- 
take to  go  unprotected  against  the  new  liabilities  im- 
posed upon  them.  Several  handbooks  have  already 
been  published  on  the  subject,  and  a  conspicuous  feature 
Is  the  widely  divergent  views  that  are  held  in  regard  to 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Act.  Originally  intended  to 
minimise  litigation  It  seems  to  promise  an  exceptionally 
heavy  crop  of  expensive  legal  proceedings.  It  is 
suggestive  of  the  step  taken  In  India  to  secure  the 
suppression  of  snakes  by  offering  a  reward  for  their 
capture,  when  the  result  was  that  the  Ingenious 
natives  set  about  breeding  snakes  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  rewards.  So  In  the  present  instance. 
It  was  contemplated  that  litigation  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum ;  It  is  probable  that  the  results  of 
the  Act  will  lead  to  an  enormous  amount  of  legal  con- 
tention. The  one  plain  thing  about  it  Is  that  the 
obviously  sensible  course  for  the  employers  is  to  pay 
their  prerniums  to  a  substantial  office,  so  shifting  their 
responsibilities  on  to  other  shoulders.  By  the  adoption 
of  a  profit-sharing  scheme  excessive  overcharge  Is  im- 
possible, and  by  selecting  offices  of  high  standing, 
employers  may  feel  quite  sure  that  In  accordance  with 
the  best  Insurance  practice  all  honest  claims  will  be 
liberally  dealt  with,  while  the  cost  of  the  premiums  will 
be  speedily,  and  even  automatically,  adjusted  to  the  cost 
Involved. 

A  MASTERPIECE  OF  MODERN  ART. 

TT  was  a  morning  in  June  when  I  walked  up  the 
Champs  Elys6es  on  my  way  to  the  Salon  In  the 
Champs  de  Mars.  The  Place  of  Peace  was  bathed  In 
white  sunlight,  and  there  was  something  fresh  and  hope- 
ful In  the  cool  thin  air.  The  gibbering  ghosts  that  at 
nightfall  and  in  the  early  dawn  crowd  about  the  central 
fountain  and  mock  the  effort  of  the  cleansing  waters  to 
wash  away  the  blood-stains,  had  all  vanished,  and  the  little 
victorias  spun  about  and  the  people  smiled  and  chattered 
as  if  the  past  and  its  enthralling  life  had  no  existence. 
Everything  was  lightsome  and  gay ;  nature  seemed  to 
have  lent  man  the  quickened  pulses  of  her  renewed  youth. 
The  great  white  road  drew  me,  and  as  I  walked  I  saw 
the  shadowy  legions  winding  up  the  long  hill,  and  the 
crowds  that  rushed  together  behind  them  were  like  the 
waters  seething  In  the  wake  of  a  great  ship.  At  the 
next  moment  I  was  admiring  the  avenue  of  chestnut 
trees  with  their  tiny  lamps  of  waxen  blossom. 

In  half  an  hour  I  was  to  see  Rodin's  statue  of  Balzac. 
What  would  it  be  like  ?  Rochefort,  whose  Instinct  in 
matters  of  Art  is  almost  as  fine  as  his  vision  of  Politics 
Is  false,  had  lectured  Rodin,  and  sided  with  the  Society 
of  the  Gens  de  Lettres,  who  rejected  the  artist's  gift. 
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•  ,    •    ♦uo  "  Tntransleeant"  had  ended  with  the 
Liter^ure  n  Ta"^^^^  is  bad  enough  but  the 
""'hl  nf  the  '  Commie  humaine'  in  one  plaster  figure  is 
whole  ofthe    com  to  cnt.c.se 

absurd      f  l'  ^'ll  bought  Goyas  when  no  one 

^°ed  to  look  S  them,  and  br^onzes  of  Barye  when  the 
t^ror'i  nime  was  only  known  to  the  keeper  of  the 
sculptor  s  name  was       y  i^^portunate  visitor, 

it' watert"4end  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  in 
studying  the  greatcoat.  Blake^^^Pj^^^^^^^^^ 

A  greater  than  itself  to  know  " 
came  into  my  mind  and  put  Rochefort  out  of  it^ 

After  all,  our  own  wonderful  critic  D;  ?-M.  had  praise 
Rodin's  work  without,  however,  5^^^"*';,"?. '^l.f^^'^^^^^^^^ 
was  to  have  a  new  artistic  sensation  and  my  steps  quicK 
Ted  Ho  V I  got  to  the  Salon  I  do  not  know ;  it  surely  was 
not  I  who  pufdown  a  coin  and  asked  the  way  ;  yet  here 
Twas  passing  swiftly  through  a  forest  °f  ^f^^J^^^ 
with  dry  throat  and  leaping  heart.  For  there  IT  stood 
the  far  end  and  my  excitement  was  so  great  that  1 
^ol  not  face  the  hop'e  that  sprang  to  li  e  in  me  as  I 
IT  fiirtivelv  w  th  myopic  eyes,     i  stoppeu 

t^r^ndfoT:  cable  strained  to.  the  bursting.  And 

the  woman's  figure  is  even  ^^J"^;^;  ^-/J/ZS" 
of  swooning  abandonrnent         All  our  m^  ^.^^^ 

Tav/  adtd  ''S  ot^'r  a?t  too."'  But  sensuality 
have   adaea,  compensation  in  a  passion 

ort^nSr'es  Notice  how  the' man's  hand  only  dares 
to  ouch  the  tender  flesh  and  how  his  arm  supports 
her  heal  and  neck.  The  thing  is  a  masterpiece  ;  but  it 
A  ]..  lnt  ^atisfv  me  as  a  masterpiece  should,  and  b> 
does  not  satisty  me  as  y      contrast  between 

patient  looking  I  find  the  reason.  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^ 

^'d  hw  pfsTo^^of  ?dm  atio?fofr' woman's 
ceived  in  ^  P^!^^°"  °J,bly  and  characteristically  ren- 
a^'but\he  mai?s'fi?u^e  is  of  necessity  huddled  and 
Hwarfed     I  should  prefer  to  see  the  wornan  s  figure 

E?^t::s^^i^^ 

E:^5^;KaK^omS;e=^^^ 

^\Te'firs?t'pression  made  upon  me  is  that  of  an  ex- 
traordinary   grotesque,   a  something   n^°"^trou  and 

superhuman. ^  Und^r  the  old/---|S"he  d  to^e- 
empty  sleeves,  the  man  stands  with  hands  held  to  e 
Xr  in  front  of  him  and  head  thrown  back.  There  is 
son^e  hing  theatrical  in  the  pose,  something  uncanny 
in  The  S.  Yes,  uncanny  ;  the  jaws  are  so  large  that 
thev  seem  to  fall  on  to  the  great  chest  and  form  a  part 
r  >  !nH  then  the  cavernous  hollows  of  the  eyes  with- 
fut''WebaUs\"r  sigSrand  above  the  forehead,  made 

u    4.Ko  inrUrs:  of  hair.    A  grotesque  ot  extra- 
narrow  by  the  locks  oi  nan.    ^  &  ^  • 
ordinary  'power      The   C-^ona  ■  y     f  ^.he^fl,ure^  . 

aSn. /'oTsIu^L  Ltion''  and  .iump^^^^^^ 
excites  fear  and  antagonism.     Here  is  a  T'«an  wno 
has  made  a  world,  and  ~''W/'™.''''%°f,r  hriul  tie 

Lrd"'tt%sirthr;*th?£'XrSni:| 

b;w^o^:ar-BL:-^f^^^^^^^ 
that  have  fallen  into  oblivion  and  been  1°^^,  lost  beyonU 
hone  of  recovery,  and  then  wrote  forty  more  that  con 
^t^fnte  the  ereatest  dramatic  achievement  ever  produced 

by  o  :  except  PeH-PV>]^.°^^^S^^^^^^^ 

oLl  fhpn  sat  coolly  down  and  told  the  world  that  ne 
had  now  lea  ned  I  s  art  and  meant  to  do  extraordinary 
Jhtes  books  that  should  have  form  as  well  as  meaning 
'book's 'that— suddenly  Death  held  the  restless  hand 
to  stillness,  and  froze  the  eager  brain      Did  Rodin 
mean  his  work  to  give  this  ""P^f       '  .  ^„  ,    bv  the 

I  moved  round  the  statue,  and  was  f^^^f  by 
profile.    Here  the  grotesque  vanished  and  the  living 


face  appeared.  Seen  sideways  the  statue  shows  a 
wonderful  likeness  to  Balzac  as  he  ""doubtedly  was 
True,  the  moustache  curls  upwards  cynically,  but  other- 
wise the  face  is  the  face  of  Balzac  himself,  with  the 
large  jaws  and  bulbous,  scenting  nose  and  eager  eyes— 
a  face  instinct  with  a  devouring  vitality  and  intelligence. 

At  length  I  became  aware  of  Rodin  s  meaning. 
Looked  at  from  the  front,  his  statue  shows  the  soul  of 
Balzac,  the  boundless  self-assertion  of  the  great  work- 
man, ihe  flaming  spirit  of  one  given  to  labour  and 
triumph.  True,  there  is  something  theatrical  m 
it,  something  of  conscious  pose  in  the  crossed 
h^nds  and  the  head  thrown  backwards  ;  but  the 
nose  itself  is  of  the  man  and  characteristic.  The 
profile,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  outward  present 
ment  of  the  man,  Balzac  in  his  habit  as  he  hved  the 
leaping  spirit  thralled  in  "this  muddy  vesture  of  decay. 

f  kfow  that  some  critics,  good  antics  too  will  tell 
me  t'nat  this  statue,  which  seen  in  front,  g'^^?'  f 
were,  the  soul  of  Balzac,  and,  seen  sideways  gives  hi^ 
very  form  and  image,  is  and  must  be  an  outrage up^^^^^ 
all  the  canons  of  art.     Did  not  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
say  that  -  the  attempt  to  unite  contrary  excellences  (ot 
form,  for  instance)  in  a  single  figure  can  never  escape 
degenerating  into  the  monstrous  but  by  sucking  into  the 
insipid;  by  taking  away  its  marked  character  and 
weakening'its  expression."    All  this  theoretic  stuff  may 
be  right  enough  and  even  valuable,  but  what  has  it  ta 
do  with  me  upon  whom  this  •"^"^trosity  this  grotesque 
has  left  a  deathless  impression.    In  all  the  range  ot 
plastic  art  I  can  compare  this  statue  to  nothing  save  the 
great  figure  of  Michelangelo,  which  some  speak  of  as 
the  "  Dav,"  and  others  as  the    Morning.      It  will  be 
emembS^d  that  Angelo  has  left  the  forehead  unhewn 
uncouth,  but  by  this  trick  the  rest  of  ^he  face  is  plunged 
into  deep  shadow,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  light  of  the 
dawning    were   on   the   forehead.     « ere   too  J  a 
grotesque  with  a  f  "e^s  °f  --"-.f  rTvi'rrhfnfe 
eU&eTo  kma"n"orgS;us.'^  "Chance,"  I  caU 
tTor  i  was  chance  and  nothing  else  that  made  Angelo 
finish  the  lower  part  of  the  face  first ;  chance,  too,  the 
happy  chance  that  befalls  the  maker  of  a  hundred 

busts  that  gave  Rodin  this  g-'^^^'^^^thv  of*  th"  roan's 
la^t  is  -1  statue  of  a  great  man  worthy  ot  the  mans 
genius,  and  it  was  rejected  naturally  enough  by  the 
^ost  eminent  society  of  amateurs  F^^^/^'^j^f^^^'; 
too:  "I  came  to  my  own,  and  my  own  receryed  me 

not." 


JOURNALISM  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 
-THAT  the  English  Foreign  Office  is  weak  and  un- 
i     fortunate  in  its  Far  Eastern  policy  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  of  late  by  a  host  of  damning  proofs^ 
Tn  China  our  policy  has  chiefly  consisted  in  tickling 
L  vanity  of 'the- Celesti^^       and  of  relying  upoa 
tSeir  Sod  faith  for  the  excellent  things  that  somehow 
or  oth^er  have  a  habit  of  always  going  to  our  "vals  and 
J,lnr<     In  a  smaller  and  much  weaker  kingdom 
o?  S  ^rn  Asia,  li:m!.he  same  wretched  su^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  native  "  magnificoes,"  and  consequently  the  sacrince 
of  BrS  inter^ests,  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 

^^EverrSligent  person  is  probably  now  aware  that 
the  stamese  Government,  like  its  big  "-ghbour  China, 

official  advertisers  and  an  ignoran  Press.  B"t  the 
fr  J«.  thing  is,  that  while      Jnghsh  Fore  ?n  O^^ 

Je°putftion  in  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  o  '^J^Jt^ 
roral'r:f''rfnTpen^d^%\pe?^^nsuciaco„^ 

-it;^:L-^trgr<sVcicT  s/aT^^^^^^^^^ 
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■willeithorho  "  converlod  "  toCourt  views  and  be  profusely 
decoratoil  aiul  rowardoil,  or  by  follow'mir  the  straifjht 
aud  narrow  palli  ot  honest  wrilinj^  lie  will  be  deserted 
by  Pownini;  Street  and  turned  out  of  the  country  by 
the  Siamese.     Such  a  case  has  recently  occurred. 

For  the  last  seven  years  a  Hritish  journalist  has 
•ably  and  vitjorously  edited  an  evening  paper  at  Haiifj- 
kok,  the  capital  of  Siani,  which  represented  the  united 
■interests  of  the  cosmopolitan  community  settled  in 
Siam.  He  has  naturally  been  compelled  to  criticise 
adversely  the  farcical  fraud  that  masquerades  as  Go- 
vernment in  that  kint;dom.  While  carrying  on  his 
business  of  publisher  and  editor  the  Siamese  left  no 
stone  unturned,  from  actions  at  law  to  physical  violence, 
to  ruin  him  and  suppress  his  journal,  the  "  Siam  Free 
Press."  An  editor,  as  well  as  a  Peking  correspondent, 
lets  in  too  much  light  upon  the  dark  ways  of  Oriental 
diplomacy  to  be  a  persona  grata  at  an  Asiatic  Court  or 
a  bewildered  and  blundering  Foreign  Office. 

Now,  it  is  well  to  explain  that  an  editor  in  Siam, 
"while  carrying  on  his  business  in  a  legitimate  manner, 
is  entitled,  no  less  than  other  British  subjects,  to  that 
protection  which  is  secured  by  Treaty  to  all  citizens  of 
every  Treaty  Power.  It  is  on  the  faith  of  this  extra- 
territorial right,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  that  in  Siam 
and  in  other  Oriental  and  semi-civilised  States  all 
Europeans  carry  on  their  several  businesses.  An 
editor  in  Siam,  China  or  Japan  relies,  like  the  rest  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  upon  this  essential  right,  with- 
out which  life  under  a  Government  like  Siam  or  China 
would  be  impossible. 

While,  however,  relying  on  these  treaty  rights,  the 
Editor  of  the  "Siam  Free  Press"  was,  on  12  March, 
1898,  suddenly  served  with  a  notice  of  a  decree  of  the 
King  of  Siam  ordering  him  to  leave  the  country  within 
seven  days.  And  this  extraordinary  piece  of  Oriental 
impertinence  was  followed  on  19  March  by  the  invasion 
of  his  domicile  by  an  armed  force  of  Siamese  police, 
and  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  British  journalist  from 
Siam  on  the  charge  of  having  published  in  his  news- 
paper seditious  articles  and  unfair  criticisms  on  the 
King  and  Siamese  Government.  No  charge,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  brought  against  this  British  sub- 
ject in  his  Consular  Court,  to  which  alone  he  was 
■amenable,  or  in  any  other  Court ;  and,  stranger  than 
all,  the  British  Consular  Court  refused  him  that  pro- 
tection which  it  was  bound  to  grant  him.  By  this 
arbitrary  act  of  the  Siamese  and  British  Governments 
his  business  was  ruined  and  his  career  has  been 
materially  injured. 

Of  course  this  action  of  the  Siamese  and  British 
tjovernments  is  both  illegal  and  unjustifiable.  Neither 
under  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Siam,  nor  in 
the  Orders  in  Council,  nor  by  the  utage  of  nations,  can 
any  British  subject  be  handed  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  native  Government.  British  subjects  are  specially 
■exempted  from  native  jurisdiction  and  placed  entirely 
under  the  protection  of  their  diplomatic  representatives, 
and  in  no  way  whatever  are  British  Consular  Agents 
authorised  to  free  themselves  of  that  protection  or  juris- 
diction. No  case  has  ever  occurred  in  which  a  British 
subject  has  been  so  abandoned,  and  no  case  can  be  con- 
ceived in  which  such  abandonment  can  be  justified.  And 
the  notion  that  a  British  official,  without  any  action  heard 
or  even  publicly  made,  can  of  his  own  good  pleasure  or 
at  the  arbitrary  command  of  his  Government  withdraw 
protection  and  allow  a  British  subject  to  be  ruined  by 
a  despotic  Oriental  Government,  is  monstrous  in  itself 
and  totally  opposed  to  all  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution as  well  as  of  International  Law. 

J.  J.  LiLLIE. 

OTTER-HUNTING. 

TT  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  otter-hunting  is 
going  out  of  vogue.  The  usual  explanation  is 
not  sufficient.  It  is  that  the  otter  is  becoming  scarce 
because  it  is  necessary,  In  the  interest  of  the  salmon 
and  the  trout,  to  reduce  his  tribe.  It  is  said  that  the 
otter  kills  salmon  when  salmon  are  to  be  found,  and 
trout  when  the  larger  game  is  lacking.  Some  sound 
naturalists  deny  that  the  otter  lives  mainly  on  fish  ; 
but,  whether  they  are  right  or  they  are  wrong,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  the  beast  should  be  exterminated. 
Jt  must  have  a  function  in  "the  balance  of  nature." 


Its  extinction  must  upset  the  balance.  I  do  not  c|uite 
know  what  the  balance  of  n.iture  is.  Neither  does  any- 
boily  else.  Thai  there  is  such  a  thing,  however,  cannot 
be  denied.  Hawks  do  not  live  without  some  good  end. 
They  slay,  it  is  known,  inlirm  winged  game  ;  ;ind  it 
is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  infirm  game  are 
better  dead.  Crows  seem  useless  creatures  ;  yet  they 
eat  grubs  which,  left  alive,  would  destroy  the  farmer's 
seeds.  One  wonders  what  the  grubs  do  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  They  cannot  have  been  created  merely  in 
order  to  give  annoyance  to  the  farmer.  Likewise,  a 
wasp  is  an  animal  difficult  to  explain  ;  and  what 
is  to  be  said  for  the  crocodile,  no  man  in  town  can 
tell. 

Still,  there  must  surely  be  some  use  for  every  bird 
and  beast.  Were  it  not  that  it  pleases  men  and  women 
to  hunt  him,  the  fox  would  seem  unnecessary  apart 
from  that  hypothesis.  He  kills  game  and  raids  hen- 
roosts. Beyond  that,  what  we  know  of  him  is  that 
he  Is  a  very  fine  beast  to  hunt.  As  far  as  one  can  see, 
that  is  his  only  use.  Nature  Is  red  in  tooth  and  claw. 
Poultry  and  other  fowls  minister  to  the  fox's  need  for 
food,  and  the  fox  ministers  to  man's  liking  for  the 
chase.  Man  has  thus  a  great  responsibility.  He  is 
feeling  it  already.  In  England  he  has  to  import  foxes 
from  Germany.  This  week  we  read  of  a  consignment 
of  ten  German  foxes  to  a  midland  county.  That  was 
remarkable  news.  The  hunting  instinct  of  mankind  in 
that  shire  could  hardly  be  the  sufficient  cause  of  a 
yearning  for  more  foxes  in  it.  It  does  not  explain  the 
whole  matter.  There  is  "  the  balance  of  nature  "  to  be 
considered.  Mankind  should  remember,  when  It  is 
hunting,  that  in  that  act  it  is  essentially  similar  to 
animals  of  other  species.  It  Is  only  obeying  a  universal 
law  of  nature,  which  makes  killing  a  delight.  Any  one 
who  doubts  this  is  invited  to  reflect.  Has  he  reason  to 
kill  the  fox,  particularly  ?  Would  not  the  slaughter  of 
an  otter  be  as  agreeable  ?  I  do  not  know  any  sports- 
man who  to  this  question  would  say  No  ;  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  fox  is  preserved  and  reinforced,  while 
the  otter  is  neglected  and  tends  to  disappear  from  the 
land. 

Now,  the  otter  is  much  more  difficult  to  kill.  To 
kill  the  fox,  you  have  but  to  lay  hounds  on  the 
trail  of  him  and  pursue  on  horseback.  An  otter 
hunt  is  much  more  elaborate.  It  is  not  in  the  day- 
time that  the  otter  wends  his  way  abroad.  It  is 
at  night  that  he  quits  his  lair,  a  drain  running  into  the 
river.  Thus,  when  he  is  likely  to  be  forth,  which  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  about  midnight,  the  mouths 
of  all  the  drains  in  the  neighbourhood  have  to  be 
veiled  with  wire  netting,  so  that  he  may  not  get  in 
again.  In  this  age  of  high  farming,  when  drains  are 
many,  the  preliminary  to  the  chase  is  no  light  task. 
Nor  is  the  chase  itself  easy,  or  usually  successful.  You 
have  to  be  at  the  meet  soon  after  dawn  ;  you  have  to 
hunt  on  foot,  and  be  ready  to  take  to  the  water  wher- 
ever and  whenever  that  is  necessary  ;  and  many  broken 
hopes  have  to  be  endured.  The  music  of  the  hounds  is 
constantly  arising  when  there  Is  no  otter  near.  The 
dogs  give  tongue  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Fox- 
hounds are  rarely  misled  by  the  scent  of  an  animal 
other  than  their  proper  quarry ;  but  otter-hounds  become 
excited  and  garrulous  at  any  animal  scent  whatever. 
I  suspect  that  the  cause  of  many  of  their  false  alarms 
is  the  trail  of  a  rabbit  or  of  a  sheep.  It  is  certain 
that  they  will  hunt  In  high  excitement  over  miles 
of  water  through  which  a  piece  of  butcher -meat 
has  been  dragged.  Still,  although  the  otter-hounds 
are  undlscriminating  naturalists,  easily  deceived,  the 
sport  itself  Is  exhilarating.  To  be  out  at  daybreak, 
when  summer  Is  peacefully  waking  from  its  dewy 
sleep.  Is  consolatory  to  the  sportsman's  mind.  A  poor 
beast  has  to  be  slain,  of  course  ;  but  one  is  enduring 
much  personal  discomfort  in  order  to  slay  him,  and  that 
palliates  the  twinge  of  conscience.  Seriously,  In  this 
matter  of  sport,  conscience,  I  think,  makes  sophists  of 
us  all.  The  Instinct  of  the  chase  Is  as  strong  in  man 
as  it  is  in  any  other  animal,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  man  ought  to  subdue  It.  To  subdue  it 
were  to  violate  a  law  of  nature,  and  that  would  do  no 
good.  It  Is  not  pleasant  to  see  a  cat  torturing  a  bird  ; 
nor  is  it  pleasant  to  think  that  the  fisherman  tortures 
the  trout ;  it  Is  very  painful  to  hear  the  cry  of  a 
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wounded  hare.    Nevertheless,  even  as  the  cat  must 
orture  because  it  is  its  nature  to,  man  need  not  cease 
to  be  a  sportsman  because  the  Altruist  assures  us  that 

not  %  for  the  beasts  and  birds  pursued  that 
moves  the  Altruist.    It  is  concern  for  Man  himself 
Sport  is  to  be  reproved,  says  the  Altruist,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  to-wit,  because  in  blunting  the  '"^tmct  of  p.t> 
it  injures  the  moral  nature  of  sportsmen,  f  ^^^^ 
to  arrest  the  ethical  progress  of  the  race.  Jhat  is  not 
philosophy.    It  is  false  thinking.    In  a  ^crld  of  rapme 
and  prev,  all  creatures  are  naturally  liable  to  be  slain 
Somehow:  men  themselves  by  microbes,  just  as  the  trout 
is  by  the  jack,  and  the  fox  by  the  golden  eagle  S^rt, 
it  can  be  shown,  is  the  most  humane  method  of  .killing 
It  is  in  all  cases  swifter  than  the  methods  of 
as  expounded  by  the  batcher;  and  I         ^X',th  bv  the 
Altruist  himself  would  rather  be  done  to  death  by  the 
well^imed  arrow  of  a  New  Hedonist  than  attacked  by 

''VJ  otier^Xh  I  have  never  yet  killed  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  have  suffered  much  had  I  been  a  more 
expert  hunter  ;  but  that  does  not  settle  any  ethical 
nues  ion  There  is,  indeed,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
?uJ?est  no  ethical  question  to  settle.  There  is  only  a 
quSlon  in  natural  economy.  Even  as  the  fox  mu Iti- 
Sues  and  replenishes  the  land  because  men  still  hunt 
Elm  aSduou'sly,  the  otter  is  becon.i.g  rarer  every  year 
because  he  is  not  hunted.  If  there  ^^^  /^^^^y^^y 
"balance  of  nature"  for  a  good  end,  this  must  be 
mischievous.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  jearn  that 
Se  decline  of  the  trout  in  many  rivers  is  due  to  the 
decline  of  the  otter.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem.  it  s 
qui  e  beyond  question  that  all  species  of  animals 
Sourish  'exactly  -in  proportion  to  the  interest  which 
their  natural  enemies  take  m  hunting  them.^  ^ 
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BAYREUTH  IN  BOW  STREET. 

HAD  this  article  been  written  immediately  after  the 
representation  of  "The  Rhinegold  "  on  Monday 
night  it  would  have  been  called  "The  Bogus  Bayreu  h 
and  the  writer  would  have  proffered  a  humble  request 
forthwith  to  be  served  with  the  heads  of  Messrs  Schuk- 
Curtius,  Mottl,  Grau,  Higgins  and  a  selection  of  the 
band  and  sce^e-shifters  on  a  sufficient  number  of 
chargers.  Of  course  we  are  told  that  many  of  the 
best%;ers  had  been  drafted  to  Windsor  for  some 
special  function  there  ;  but  that  is  no  excuse-rather  it 
L  an  aggravation  of  the  offence.  Clearly  it  was  the 
bustness^^of  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  or  Mr.  Higgms  or 
Lady  de  Grey  or  some  one  to  tell  the  gentleman  who 
arranges  her  Majesty's  amusements  that  promises  had 
been  to  thl  mfghty  British  public  and  could  no 

be  broken  merely  because  of  a  special  performance  at 
Windso?     The  public  was  promised  the  best  and  it  got 
ve  y  i°  from  the  best.    It  was  astonishing  to  me  o 
lee  Mottl  sitting  in  his  conductor's  seat  apparency 
quite  at  ease  while  the  band  behaved  in  a  positively 
dS' raceful  manner-tumbling  to  pieces  oyer  every  diffi- 
cult passage,  never  attaining  to  anything  like  balance  of 
Sne  lnd  occasionally  producing  noises  that  threw  one 
Sto  a  cold  perspiration  of  horror.    It  was  a  nightmare 
performancr.    The  orchestra  was  bad,  the  singers  were 
without  exception  poor,  the  scenery  and  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  scenery  were  past  praying  for.    I  had  been 
Wd  to  expect  something  unusually  picturesque  and  con- 
v'ncingln  the  scene  beneath  the  Rhine;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fad  it  only  convinced  one  that  one  was  looking 
tirough  a  num'ber  of  gauze  curtains  at  some  lad- 
swinging  painfolly  in  mid-air  on  steel  wires    The  diving 
in  the  "White  Heather"  at  Drury  Lane  was  in- 
fini^dv   better  done.     The  Walhalla  scene  also  was 
shabby.    Even  at  Bayreuth  they  manage  to  suggest  a 
great  ^castle  built  in  the  clouds,  blazing  in  the  fiery 
fettinL'  sun.    At  Covent  Garden  we  could  see  at  the 
beg  nninl"of  the  scene  a  pale  and  washed-out  drawing 
of  a  suburban  villa  ;  afterwards  it  disappeared  in  the 
Greater  L^are  of  the  footlights  demanded  by  the  prima 
§onnr;td  after  Donner 'had  split-or  had  been  sup- 
nosed  to  split-another  obvious  curtain    let  down  to 
Represent  cfouds,  and  a  picture  of  a 
up  for  the  gods  to  walk  over,  one  could  "ot  ji^^P 
deriDg  where  they  proposed  to  walk  to.    There  was  no 


Walhalla  visible.    In  a  word,  the  thing  was  a  fearfu  dis- 
appointment.   I  thirsted  for  vengeance  on  Mr^  Black- 
burn, who,  during  my  wandenngs  in  far  lands,  had  toW, 
the  readers  of  the  "  Saturday  Review    how  well  things 
were  going  at  Covent  Garden.    I  paid  this,  my  first 
visit,  confident  that  all  the  old  games  were  over,  that 
no   more   stage-managers'  bells   and  whistles  wpuld 
break  in  upon  the  music,  that  we  should  hear  no  more 
shouts  and  scuffles,  suggesting  the  fighting  of  two  work- 
men for  a  piece  of  scenery,  that  contains  would  no  longer 
stick  at  inopportune  moments  with  the  old  regularity 
Alas!  the  bells,  and  shouts  and  scuffles  went  on  as  of 
yore ;  clouds  began  to  drop  like  manna  from  heaven  and 
stuck  and  refused,  until  after  much  coaxing  either  to 
go  up  again  or  forther  down.    And  all  this  I  am  told 
because  %he  - best  people  had  gone  to  Windsor  Jh^^^ 
public  must  suffer,  and  a  part  of  one  of  W^gf^r  s 
masterpieces  must  suffer,  because  the  best  people  had 
crone  to  Windsor.    What,  I  wonder,  would  the  Queen 
have  said  had  the  Syndicate  given  as  bad  a  performance 
at  Windsor,  excusing  themselves  on  the  ground  that  the 
best  people  had  been  promised  for  Covent  Garden.  And 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Sovereign  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  people  who  pay  her  salary.  _  It  the- 
"  Rhinegold "  cannot  be  better  done  than  this  why 
not  omit  it  altogether?     In  spite  of  its  wealth  of 
picturesque  music,  it  has  nothing  like  the  interest  ot 
the  other  dramas  of  the  cycle  ;  it  is  quite  superfluous, 
explaining,  as  it  does,  perfectly  simple  things  at  great 
len-th,  things,  moreover,  which  Wotan  explains  again 
in The  Valk  -rie  "  and  in  "  Siegfried."    At  Bayreuth, 
where   one  has  nothing  else  to  do,  and  where  he 
machinery  permits  of  all  its  pantomime  effects  being 
properly  done,  it  is  worth  while  spending  a  couple  ot 
hours  on  it ;  but  in  London,  where  one  has  many  other 
thines  to  do,  and  where  there  is  no  stage  on  which  it 
can  be  properly  done,  there  seems  to  me  no  reason  la 
Se  worW  for  doing  it.     At  any  rate,  if  it  is  to  be  done^ 
let  it  be  done  with  some  pretensions  to  decency.    1  am. 
astonished  that  Mottl  endured  such  a  circus  as  Monday 
night's  affair  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Wagner  saw  a  representation 
one-half  as  bad,  it  is  surprising  that  she  made  no  public 

^'probably  the  Windsor  conscripts  had  been  sent  back 
to  their  ordinary  duties  by  Wednesday  evening  ;  for 
then  we  had  a  performance  of  the  "  Valkyne  "  in  many 
respects  as  superb  as  could  be  wished.    Being  a  Covent 
Garden  performance,  inevitably  there  were       ks  I 
have  seen  better  scenery  in  other  years     there  has 
sometimes  been  less  of  that  perpetual  pulling  up  and 
down  of  gauze  curtains,  as  though  they  were  window- 
blinds  ;   the  lighting  in  the  last  act  was  very  poor 
Wagner's  plain  directions  being  set  at  defiance.  Further, 
all  the  sin-ers  save  Eames  mouthed  their  words  far  too^ 
much-fo?after  all  the  "Valkyrie"  is  "ot  quite  on  the- 
level  of  the  transpontine  melodrama.    Still,  we  got  a 
real  interpretation  of  the  opera;   even  the  worst  ot 
sinjrers  managed  to  preserve  something  of  the  atmo- 
ph?re  ;S  rhe  best  of  them,  Eames,  Van  Dyck  and 
Van  Rooy,  preserved  it  all,  singing  and  acting  with  a 
purky   nobility  and  passion  that  I  cannot  hope  often 
fo     ear  equalled.      When  some  one  to  d  me  some 
r^onths  ago  that  Eames  was  to  play  Sieglinde  smiled 
the  smile  of  the  contemptuously  sceptical.    That  Earnes 
is  a  very  perfect  singer  every  one  knows;  but  that 
she  could  master  Wagner's  music  and  his  meaning 
and    act    and    sing   so    as   to   teach   us.  how  the 
part  of  Sieglinde  should  be  done,   I  for  one  never 
dreamed.     One   learnt  two   things  from  the   foat : 
first  that  the  more  beautifully  Wagaer's  music  is  sung 
the  more  Wagnerish  it  sounds,  the  more  vividly  it 
conveys  his   meaning  and  emotion ;   second    that  a 
pr  madonna  may  wa^'ste  part  of  her  life  in  playmg  in 
Sfshy  operas  without   ever   becommg  or  at  least 
showing  herself  a  great  operatic  artist,  and  then  by 
giving  the  same  energy  to  a  great  opera,  become  or 
show  herself  a  great  operatic  artist     This  achievement 
of  Eames  almost  reconciles  me  to  the  prima  donna.  L 
have  been  for  years  trying  to  discover  a  poison  to  kill 
off  the  whole  species,  my  notion  being  to  take  an 
f  core!  toast  it  b'rown,  spread  my  undiscovered  poiso. 
nn  it  leave  it  on  the  prompter's  box,  where  the  prima 
donna  wruldTertainfy  ^^-d  jt,  eat  and  retire  to  her 
dressing  room  to   expire   (I   fondly  hoped)   m  ex 
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tremo  a^ony.  Of  course,  Eames,  ovoii  at  her  most 
prima  tlonna-ish,  was  never  so  I'oolish  as  most 
of  the  tribe  ;  but  it  is  a  question  lunv  whetlier 
many  of  tiu>  ladies  whom  we  have  seen  struifglinj;  to 
win  success  by  the  methods  of  the  ballet  {;irl  and  the 
courtesan  miijht  not  accomplish  fine  thtnj,'-s  if  they  had 
the  sense  to  try  to  play  Waj^ner  well.  The  thinjj  mainly 
needed  is  the  sense  ;  and  very  few  prima  donnas  have 
any.  The  openini^  scene  has  perhaps  been  more  finely 
played  :  \'an  Oyck  exag-j^erated  a  little,  Eames  had  not 
quite  thrown  otV  the  opera  sinj^er  and  become  Seig-lindc, 
Hunding;  was  preposterously  melodramic.  Hut  so  soon 
as  the  love  music  beijan  everything-  went  well  :  we  got 
the  whole  of  the  fiaminj,^  passion  that  sings  through 
those  wondrous  melodies,  melodies  almost  Mozartean 
in  their  loveliness;  here  was  all  the  passion  of  the  moon- 
light spring  night  in  the  green  forest,  the  leaves  still 
gleaming  with  the  drops  of  rain.  Even  more  splendid 
than  tW's,  in  quite  a  different  way,  was  the  scene  between 
Briinnhllde  and  Siegmund  in  the  grey  rocky  wilderness. 
After  the  night  of  hot  passion  the  chill,  dull  day  of 
disillusion,  of  facing  the  fact.  Here  the  Brunnhilde, 
Ternina,  sang  beautifully ;  here,  surely,  the  most 
fceautiful  -singing  in  the  world  is  wanted.  I  always 
fancy  that  iiere  everything  should  be  grey — the  rocks, 
the  bushes,  the  sky — that  through  the  mists  Brunnhilde 
should  call  Siegfried  before  he  can  see  her — that  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  add  strangeness  and  a  sense  of 
impending  tragedy  to  the  scene.  Yet  perhaps  the 
emotion  is  iatense  enough  without  that,  for  the  situa- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  touching,  the  most  poignant  in 
its  human  appeal,  in  all  drama.  In  music-drama  at 
least  only  the  last  act  of  "Tristan"  compares  with  it. 
No  more  magnificent  bit  of  acting  has  ever  been  done 
than  Van  Dyck's  here.  The  mere  gesture  and  the 
glance  that  he  threw  at  the  Valkyrie  when  she 
first  called  him  forced  one  to  realise  the  agony  of 
the  scene,  compelled  one  to  feel  its  mystery  and 
terror ;  and  I  doubt  whether  with  the  best  will 
5n  the  world  one  could  have  found  a  movement 
or  a  tone  exaggerated  in  the  whole  thing.  Towards 
the  end  Eames  sang  and  acted  with  perfect  beauty 
and  astonishing  force.  In  the  last  act  of  the  opera 
Van  Rooy's  conception  of  Wotan  seemed  to  grow 
nobler  and  more  heroic  with  every  bar  ;  his  singing 
gained  in  breadth  and  pathos  with  every  phrase  ;  but 
^unfortunately  Ternina's  idea  of  Brunnhilde  was  an 
•utterly  wrong  one,  and  she  ran  the  risk  of  preventing 
the  parting  scene  making  its  due  effect.  It  was  bad 
enough  when  Schumann  Heink,as  Fricka,the  Haus-frau, 
ordered  Wotan  about  in  the  second  act,  but  at  least  one 
Iknew  that  Wagner  meant  her  to  be  the  Haus-frau,  the 
Ifcind  of  person  who  reminds  one  that  God  created  woman 
ilest  man  should  be  too  happy,  for  religious  purposes,  alone 
ttn  the  Garden  of  Eden.  When  Br(innhilde  plays  the 
Haus-frau  she  has  no  excuse  ;  and  when  Ternina,  by 
iimperious  gesture,  screams  and  hysterics,  compelled 
Van  Rooy  to  surround  her  with  fire  on  her  fell,  she  had 
no  excuse.  However,  her  over-acting  served  to  keep 
one  in  mind  that  the  hero  of  the  cycle,  if  not  of  the 
'"  Valkyrie,"  is  Wotan.  There  are  so  many  minor 
.tragedies  constantly  thrusting  Wotan's  out,  in  spite  of 
Wagner's  insistence,  by  the  long  monologue  in  the 
■"Valkyrie,"  and  the  Mime  and  Erda  scenes  in  "Sieg- 
fried," that  Wotan's  is  the'real  tragedy,  that  one  was 
glad  to  see  it  for  once  insisted  on. 

If  all  the  representations  were  as  good  as  the  "  Val- 
'kyrie "  there  could  be  no  objection  even  to  sham 
"Bayreuth  cycles  in  London.  To  pretend  that  they  come 
tiear  the  Bayreuth  performances  in  any  respect  but 
•singing  would  be  ridiculous.  The  singing  is  infinitely 
better,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  thing  to  hear 
Wagner  really  sung.  But  if  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  wants 
these  German  performances  to  hold  the  English  people 
he  must  try  to  have  his  stage-management  at  least  good 
enough  not  to  remind  us  that  "Traviata"  is  given 
■between  the  "Rhinegold"  and  the  "Valkyrie,"  and 
"Faust"  between  "Siegfried"  and  the  "Dusk  of  the 
Gods."  That  all  these  quaint  things  would  happen  I 
foretold  when  details  of  the  scheme  were  announced. 
I  should  like  it  to  be  proved  that  I  was  utterly  wrong; 
but  the  result  of  these  pretty  fluctu  ations  between  German 
■and  Italian  opera  cannot  be  told  until  next  week. 

J.  F.  R. 


"RAGGED  ROBIN." 

'  I  H  V.  l.nw  is  not  noted  for  good  taste  or  kindly 
*■  consideration  of  human  feelings,  but  at  least  it 
does  not  allow  the  wife  or  husband  of  a  prisoner  to 
give  evidence,  and  it  is  loth  to  subpoena  any  of  the 
prisoner's  near  relatives.  But  Journalism  has  none  of 
these  wholesome  scruples,  and  regards  no  tabic  of 
affmities.  I  had  to  attend  the  first  night  at  Her 
Majesty's  as  a  dramatic  critic,  and  am  expected  to 
write  a  dramatic  criticism  of  "  Ragged  Robin."  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  To  find  one  fault  with  the  production 
would  be  both  impious  and  impossible:  botii  scandalous 
and  unadvisable  would  be  one  word  of  praise.  Nor  can 
I  dilate  gracefully  on  Wessex  and  the  early  adventures 
of  M.  Richcpin — have  not  those  subjects  been  just 
exhausted  by  other  scribes?  Shall  I,  then,  attempting 
continuity  of  policy,  write  of  "Ragged  Robin"  in  the 
manner  of  my  predecessor.  I  can  well  imagine  that 
this  play,  so  very  romantic  and  sentimental,  would  not 
have  done  for  my  predecessor — "  the  Dook  would  have 
had  a  word  to  say  there."  I  might  try  to  parody  the 
attack  he  would  have  written  on  French  Alexandrines, 
English  adaptations,  apple  -  blossom,  dialect,  the 
Vagrancy  Act,  beer-drinking  peasants,  holly,  miseltoe, 
and  things  in  general.  But  the  bow  of  Achilles  can 
be  drawn  only  by  Achilles  himself,  and  Thersites,  of 
all  men,  must  not  trifle  with  it.  To  write  my  own 
impressions  of  "Ragged  Robin"  I  refuse  utterly.  It 
would  not  do.  Like  little  Susanne  Laroque,  at  her 
father's  trial,  I  can  but  reiterate  "  I  saw  nothing !  I 
heard  nothing!  "  Max. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

NINETEEN-DAY  accounts  are  regarded  with  super- 
stitious awe  by  the  Stock  Exchange,  and, 
although  the  one  which  is  just  concluded  has  not 
been  productive  of  very  great  evil,  its  dulness  has  fully 
borne  out  the  reputation  of  its  predecessors.  The  two 
most  serious  events  of  the  account  have  been  the 
virtual  default  of  the  Brazilian  Government  and  the 
bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Hooley.  Neither  of  these  events, 
however,  have  had  much  effect.  It  is  the  utter  lack  of 
business,  the  absence  of  any  one  who  wants  either 
to  buy  or  sell,  which  has  provoked  brokers  and  jobbers 
to  loud  expressions  of  dissatisfaction.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  this  utter  stagnation  in  the 
face  of  cheap  and  abundant  money,  but  none  have 
been  quite  successful.  The  one  fact  to  be  noted  is  that 
for  the  moment  the  public  has  ceased  to  speculate,  and 
that  since  the  Stock  Exchange  lives  by  speculation  its 
members  have  been  having  rather  a  bad  time.  Move- 
ments during  the  past  account  have  been  quite 
irregular,  but  the  new  one  starts  with  excellent  pros- 
pects. The  American  market  is  still  waiting  for  the 
great  victory  which  was  expected  long  ago,  but  in  other 
departments  Lord  Sajisbury's  speech  has  had  a  good 
effect  and  confidence  is  apparently  beginning  to  be 
restored. 

The  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  lowering  its 
rate  from  3  to  2^  per  cent,  will,  however,  do  much  more 
than  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  to  restore  confidence. 
Owing  to  the  usual  demands  for  money  in  the  country 
at  the  end  of  the  half-year  the  improvement  in  the  Bank's 
position,  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  past, 
has  not  been  maintained  during  the  week  ;  but  this  is 
quite  a  normal  circumstance,  and  the  Governors  on 
Thursday  were  evidently  convinced  that  the  political 
horizon  is  quite  clear.  We  anticipated  last  week  the 
reduction  of  the  Bank  rate,  and  it  is  almost  safe  to 
prophesy  that  this  reduction  will  be  the  prelude  to  a 
revival  of  activity  in  all  departments.  Although  bullion 
was  received  from  abroad  to  the  amount  of  ;^6o,ooo 
there  was,  during  the  week,  a  falling  off  in  the  reserve 
at  the  Bank  of  England  of  ;^888,i36  and  the  propor- 
tion of  reserve  to  liabilities  fell  o"56  per  cent.,  to  48.69 
per  cent.  More  than  ;^2oo,ogo  in  specie  Is,  however, 
expected  almost  immediately  to  arrive  at  the  Bank  from 
the  East.  Outside  discount  rates  have  now  fallen  as 
low  as  lyV  per  cent,  for  three  months'  fine  bills. 

Home  Rails  immediately  benefited  by  the  reduction 
of  the  Bank  rate.    Changes  in  this  department  during 
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the  past 


account  were 


extremely  irregular.  The 
crreatest  improvement  was  in  South  Eastern  and  Lon- 
don Chatham  and  Dover  stocks,  the  Second  Preference 
stock  of  the  latter  Company  having  risen  as  much  as 
6i  Great  Western  and  North  Eastern  both  made  up 
it*  hi-her,  but  South  Western  Deferred,  Great  Central 
1804," Ordinary  and  Deferred,  Great  Northern  'A, 
and  Metropolitans  were  all  marked  down  appreciably. 
Since  Monday,  however,  there  have  been  some  re- 
coveries, and  the  general  aspect  of  this  market  is  hrm. 

The  improvement  in  South  Easterns  and  Chathams 
is  of  course,  due  to  the  scheme  for  joint  working  which 
is  now  officiallv  announced  to  have  been  agreed  upon. 
Competition  on  the  Southern  lines  has  not  hitherto  been 
productive  of  much  benefit  to  the  public,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  regime  of  co-operation  will  have  a 
better  effect.  Henceforward  the  competitive  traffic  ot 
the  South  Eastern  and  London  Chathan  and  Dover 
Companies  will  be  conducted  in  the  comnion  interest 
of  the  two  lines,  and  the  great  economy  thus  effected 
should  eventuuUy  benefit  the  travelling  public.  At- 
tempts have  long  been  made  to  effect  a  working  agree- 
ment  such  as  that  which  has  now  been  arranged,  but 
all  previous  schemes  would  have  required  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  before  they 
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Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Railway 
THE  War  Scare  and  Now. 


before 

Price 

Railway.  28  January. 

Atchison  and  Topeka    13^ 

Central  Pacific   

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ...  99^ 

Denver   ^3f 

lUinois  Central    io9| 

Louisville   5°i 

New  York  Central   ii2i 

North  Pacific  Preference  ...  68| 

Pennsylvania    60 

Wabash  Preference    19? 


Price 
29  June. 

.  i3i 
.  13I 

•  ioi| 

•  loyf 

•  53i 

•  119I 

•  71 

•  59^ 


i9i 


Net  Yield  of  American  Railways. 


Company. 


Dividends 
paid  1897. 


Price 
29  June. 


Stocks 

Differ- 
ence. 

-k 

+  2 

-k 

+  7i 

+  2| 

-  i 

.   +  i 
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and  direct  the 
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It  does  not  involve  any  _ 
the  two  Companies,  but  the  draft  agreement 
will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the  shareholders  arranges 
for  a  joint  Committee,  chosen 
boards  of  directors,  which  will  organize 
ioint  working  of  the  two  systems 
\Cioo,ooo  per  annum  will  be  saved  by  the  new  arrange- 
ment, but  it  is  the  South  Eastern  which  stands  to  benefit 
most.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  restore  confidence  in 
Chathams,  which  have  long  suffered  from  the  evil  effects 
of  one-man  rule,  and  even  during  the  past  week,  in  spite 
of  the  scheme  for  joint  working,  the  Company  fai  ed 
to  place  a  debenture  issue  of  ;^300,ooo.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public,  the  important  result  to  be 
anticipated  is,  however,  some  approach  the  part  ot 
the  Southern  lines  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Northern 
Companies. 

Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 


12 
6 
4 

17 

6 

5 


9 
1 1 

o> 

3 
1 1 
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Company. 


Dividend 
1897. 

Great  Northern  "A"    2}-  ... 

Great  Northern  Deferred...  2^  ... 

Brighton  Deferred   7  ••• 

Midland  Deferred    3f  ••• 

Caledonian  Deferred   2^  ... 

Great  Western    6  ... 

North  Western    7^  ••• 

North  Eastern    6|  ... 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  5^  .• 

Brighton  Ordinary   6^  .. 

Great  Northern  Preferred. 
South  Eastern  Deferred  . 
South  Eastern  Ordinary  . 

Caledonian  Ordinary  

South  Western  Deferred 
South  Western  Ordinary 

Great  Eastern  

Midland  Preferred  

Metropolitan   

Great  Central  Preferred 


4  • 

3l  ■ 
^  1 " 

5^  . 
3  • 
7  • 
3h  ■ 

1- 

3I  • 

■ 


Price 

Yield  p. 

c. 

29  June. 

d. 

.     52  .... 

..46 

6 

.  SSh-- 

..  4  I 

0 

.  176I.... 

..  3  19 

2 

.  89^.... 

58|.... 
,.  i66|.... 

..  3  15 

5 

..  3  12 

4 

..  3  12 

0 

..  3  II 

3 

.  179  •••• 

..  3  11 

2 

..  146^... 

...  3  9 

1 1 

..  187  .... 

3  9 

6 

-  3  6 

1 1 

..  ii4i--- 

...  3  7 

9 

..  152  ... 

•••  3  4 

1 1 

..  158  ... 

...  3  4 

ID 

..  92i-- 

...  3  4 

ID 

...  3  2 

I 

..  120^... 

..  87i... 

,217 

10 

...  2  17 

3 

..  I34--- 

0 

...    66  ... 

...  2  5 

5 

\merican  railways  declined  all  along  the  line  during 
the  nineteen-day  account,  but  in  view  of  the  very  great 
advance  which  had  previously  occurred  in  this  depart- 
ment, such  a  result  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  lh< 
biggest  decline  was  one  of  3^  in  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Common  Stock,  followed  closely  by  one  of  3i 
Louisvilles.  Southern  Preference  fell  2^, 
Preference  2\,  Union  Pacific  i^,  and 
The  reorganization  scheme  to  which 
length  last  week  had  a  good  effect  on  the  bond  issues 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line,  improvements  of  from 
4  to  8  points  being  marked  in  these  issues.  Ihere 
has  been  some  improvement  since  the  settlement  in 
American  railways  generally,  but  in  this  market  every 
one  is  waiting  for  a  decisive  victory  by  the  United 
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io 
in 
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Chicago, Milwaukee  &  St.  P.  5  . 

Illinois  Central    5  • 

Atchison  Adjustment    3  . 

Pennsylvania  ($50)   5  • 

Denver  Preference   2  . 

New  York  Central   4    "92    3 

Southern  Preference   i    3°!    3 

The  account  open  in  the  Industrial  market  proved 
to  be  a  very  small  one.   Here,  as  elsewhere,  speculation 
is  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  though  this  may  be 
a  matter  of  regret  for  brokers  and  jobbers  it  is  not 
wholly  unsatisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
well-being.    Changes  on  the  account  were  generally  of 
small  dimensions,  the  most  important  being  the  rise  of 
one  point  in  City  of  London  Electric  Lighting  Company  s 
shares,  at  a  time  when  other  electric  lighting  companies 
have  been  on   the  down-grade,  and  a  fall   of  four 
points  in  Welsbach  Ordinary,  and  of  2^  in  the  Pre- 
ference.   At  last  the  facts  to  which  we  have  already 
called  attention  with  regard  to  Bovril  shares  seem  to. 
be  having  their  effect  and  a  good  deal  of  quiet  buying 
is  going  on.    The  Ordinary  shares  have  risen  to  £1, 
the  Preference  to  20s.  gd.,  and  the  Deferred  to  13^.  6d., 
and  there  seems  every  possibility  that  the  upward  move- 
ment in  these  shares  will  continue. 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 

Dividend 
Company.  1897. 

Per  cent. 

Paquin    1° 

Bovril  Deferred   5 

Do.    Ordinary    7 

Linotype  Deferred  (;^5)  9 

Mazawattee  Tea    8 

Linotype  Ordinary  (;^5)  6 
National  Telephone  (;^5)  6 

Holborn  &  Frascati          10  (i) 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co   12 

Savoy  Hotel  (;^io)    7h 

Spiers  &  Pond  {£10)  10 
Bryant  &  May  (;^5)    —  '7^ 

Jay's    7h 

Eley  Brothers  (;^io)   ...  i7i 

Jones  &  Higgins    9^ 

Harrod's  Stores    20 

Swan  &  Edgar   5 

J.  &  P.  Coats  {;^io)    ...  20 

(1)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 


Price 
29  June. 
1  :■> 

T?r 
1 1 
iZ 

I 

7i 
It 

2i 

15 
20^ 

is'i 

If 
38 

2tV 

4l 

6o| 


Yield 

per  cent. 

s. 

12 

6 

I 

7 

5 

5 

7 

0 

o- 

6 

4 

3- 

5 

16 

4 

5 

1 1 

7 

5 

9 

5 

6 

8. 

5 

6 

8 

5 

0 

0 

4 

17 

4 

13 

4- 

4 

12 

3 

4 

12 

I 

4 

12 

I 

4 

II 

S 

4 

8 

IO- 

3 

6 

I 

On  II  June,  1898,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  Life 
Assurance  Developments,  we  referred  to  the  General 
Life  Assurance  Company,  and  stated  that  the  share- 
holders are  entitled  to  four-fifths  of  the  surplus  from  the 
participating  branch  of  the  business.  This  is  an 
obvious  slip,  the  shareholders  being  entitled  to  one- 
fifth  and  the  participating  policyholders  o  four-fifths  of 
this  surplus.  We  regret  that  this  mistake  should  have 
occurred,  especially  as  on  at  least  one  occasion  the 
shareholders  did  not  exercise  their  right  to  its  full 
extent,  so  giving  to  the  policy-holders  a  larger  benefit 
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than  thoy  arc  strictly  cntillod  to  under  the  Company's 
regulations. 

Kaffirs  were  the  one  bright  spot  of  the  nineteen-day 
account,  and  the  better-class  descriptions  showed  an 
appreciable  improvement  all  round.  Now  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  public  had  realised  the  important  truth 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Rand  does  not  wholly  depend 
on  the  granting  of  concessions  to  the  mining  industry 
by  President  Kruger.  The  economies  which  have  been 
effected  in  the  working  of  the  mines  are  of  quite  equal, 
if  not  of  greater,  importance,  and  the  steady  progress  of 
the  industry,  as  shown  by  the  growing  dividend  list, 
cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  impress,  not  the  speculator  so 
much  as  the  genuine  investor.  We  have  insisted  again 
and  again  that  the  gold-mining  industry  in  the  Trans- 
vaal is  unique  with  respect  to  the  permanence  and 
certainty  of  its  results,  and  although  for  several  months 
past  the  public  has  held  aloof  from  the  South  African 
market,  as  from  all  other  markets,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  period  of  stagnation  in  this  depart- 
ment is  at  an  end.  Since  the  carry-over  last  Saturday, 
there  has  been  a  decided  activity  amongst  Kaffirs,  and  on 
Thursday  the  deep  levels  were  especially  in  request.  A 
strong  demand  for  Robinson  Deep  shares  sprang  up, 
and  the  price  rose  to  gf.  These  shares,  as  our  table 
shows,  are  at  their  present  price  one  of  the  cheapest 
descriptions  in  the  market,  and  the  result  of  the  second 
month's  crushing  should  be  to  send  them  considerably 
higher.  De  Beers  shares  have  regained  some  of  their 
previous  fall,  which  was  due  apparently  only  to  "bear" 
tactics.  The  dividend  announcement  of  this  great 
undertaking  made  on  Thursday  showed  that  the  pes- 
simistic rumours  which  have  been  flying  about  were 
wholly  without  foundation.  The  dividend  of  40  per 
cent,  per  annum  is  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  and  the 
financial  position  of  the  Company  is  stronger  than  ever. 
The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  30  June,  1898,  is 
;;^3,65i,ooo,  and  the  expenditure  458,000.  This 
leaves  a  gross  profit  of  ;^2, 193,000  for  the  year.  With 
such  a  record  it  is  not  surprising  that  De  Beers  shares 
are  favourites  with  investors  all  over  the  world. 


Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 


Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 


Price,  Life  of 
29  June.  Mine. 


Per  Cent. 

Rietfonteln  A  '.   35 

Van  Ryn   40 

Comet   50 

Henry  Nourse  (^)  ......  150 

Pioneer  ('-)    500 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

Glencairn    35 

Ferreira    350 

Ginsberg   50 

Crown  Reef  (^)    200 

Jumpers  (*)   80 

Primrose   60 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70 

Treasury  C')   12J 

Robinson  C)   20 

Roodepoort  United  ...  50 

Wemmer   150 

City  and  Suburban  (^)  15 

Heriot   100 

Wolhuter(«)   10 

May  Consolidated   35 

Angelo   75 

Princess    15 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100"" 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...  30 

Durban  Roodepoort ...  80 

Jubilee  (^)   75 

Worcester    60 


If 

10 
1 3 

2 

Si 

3l 
3l 
8 

Stiv 
7A 

5i  ■ 

2| 

5i 


141- 


5l 
3 

9i 


Years. 


12 
18 
12 
I 

6 
II 

17 
8 
8 
8 

ID 

10 

13 
16 

15 
10 

17 
12 
40 

9 

8(8) 

20(?) 

7 
15 
9 
8 

4 


Pro- 
bable 

Net 
Yield. 

Per 
Cent. 

.  18 

•  17 

•  15 
.  12 
.  II 
.  1 1 
.  10 
.  10 

•  9 

•  7 

.  7-1 
.  8 

•  9 

•  7 

•  7h 
.  8 

.  6 

•  Si 
.  6 

.  6 

•  5 

■  5 

■  4l 

•  4i 

•  3 

2 

.  o 


(*)  42  deep-level  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to 
}£2  per  share.  (')  Owns  23  D.  L.  claims,  estimated 
value  equivalent  to  ;^5  lo^.  per  share.  (')  51^  deep- 
level  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £2  per  share, 
and  47  water-right  claims.     (*)  52  D.L.  claims,  estima- 


ted value  eqiiivuloMl  to  per  share.     ('')    18  D.L. 

claims,  valued  at  ^"2(Xj,o(X).  (")  _j^'4  shares.  (')  _;^'5 
shares.  (")  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not  taken  into 
account. 

Deep  Levui.s. 

J'ro- 

Kstim-ited        Price,     Life  of  b.-ible 
Company.  Dividends.      29  June.    Mine.  Nit 

Yield. 

Per  Cent.  Years  ^i^^^'^ 

*Robinson  Deep  (')    200      ...    g);  ...  20  ...  17^ 

Durban  Deep  {-)    50      ...  3,^  ...  15  ...  15 

*Crown  Deep   200      ...  iii  ...  16  ...  12^ 

*Rose  Deep    105      ...    6|  ...  15  ...  12 

*Nourse  Deep    60      ...    5    ...  43  ...  u 

♦Bonanza   io8(^)  ...  4, ''j  ...    5  ...  7 

♦Village  Main  Reef(*)  ...    75      ...  6yV  •■•  13  ...  8 

♦Jumpers  Deep    40      ...    5    ...  36  ...  6^ 

♦Geldenhuis  Deep   7o('')  ...    7J  ...  23  ...  6 

♦Simmer  and  Jack   ^W)---  3\U^)    3°  •••  4 

Glen  Deep   18     ...    2^  ...  25  ...  3 

Langlaagte  Deep   21      ...    2^  ...  15  ...  2 

The  mines  marked  "thus  ♦  are  already  at  work. 
(*)  Started  crushing  with  40  stamps  on  6  April.  (^)  Owns 
24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value  _^36, 000, 
and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (')  Calculated  on  actual 
profits  of  working.  ('')  Owns  25,000  Wemmer  shares, 
value  ;^25o,ooo,  allowed  for  in  estimate.    (^)  ;;^5  shares. 

That  an  African  investment  company  should  have 
been  able  to  declare  a  dividend  of  i2|  per  cent,  as  a 
result  of  its  operations  during  the  past  unpropitious  year 
is  an  extraordinary  achievement,  but  this  the  New 
African  Company,  Limited,  has  accomplished.  More- 
over, the  Chairman,  Baron  Louis  de  Steiger,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Company  on  Monday  last,  was  able  to 
make  a  most  satisfactory  statement  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  Company.  With  an  issued  capital  of  ;^20,ooo 
the  Company  has  liquid  assets  amounting  to  more  than 
;;^i  50,000,  in  addition  to  its  investments  in  gold-mining 
shares  and  its  holding  of  200,000  fully-paid  shares  in 
the  Oceana  Consolidated  Company.  The  profits  for 
the  past  year  amounted  to  more  than  ;^26,ooo,  and 
of  this  the  dividend  of  i2|  per  cent,  absorbed  ;)^25,oqo. 
The  New  African  Company  has  also  a  large  hold- 
ing in  the  Van  Ryn  Company,  which,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Albu,  is  now  achieving  such  ex- 
cellent results.  Great  difficulties  have  been  experienced 
in  the  past  in  working  this  mine,  but  now  month  by 
month  it  is  yielding  constantly  increasing  profits.  The 
Oceana  Consolidated  Company,  in  which  the  New 
African  Company  is  so  largely  interested,  is  also  well 
on  the  way  towards  a  great  future.  As  Africa  is 
opened  up  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  Company's 
territorial  interests  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Mozambique 
territory,  and  the  Congo  Free  State  must  rapidly  in- 
crease in  value.  The  Oceana  Company  is  largely 
interested  in  the  Mozambique  Company,  to  whose 
success  we  have  often  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  and  of  only  less  importance  is  its  holding 
in  the  Compagnie  du  Katanga,  which  has  a  charter 
covering  an  area  equal  to  more  than  three-quarters 
that  of  France.  The  success  of  the  Katanga  Company 
is  shov/n  by  the  fact  that  its  shares  are  quoted  on  the 
Brussels  Bourse  at  a  premium  of  nearly  300  per  cent. 

The  Tati  Bluejacket  Syndicate. 

'T'HE  directors  of  the  Tati  Bluejacket  Syndicate,  Mr. 

T.  M.  Thackthwaite,  chairman,  Mr.  Daniel  Francis, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lockhart,  Mr.  A.  Robertson  Steele  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Stuttaford,  considered  that  certain  questions 
which  we  asked  them  in  our  issue  of  i  January  last 
reflected  seriously  upon  their  characters,  and  they  com- 
menced proceedings  against  the  printers  and  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  "Saturday  Review"  for  libel,  claiming 
damages  amounting  to  ;^25,ooo.  Three  of  the  directors 
are  absent  in  South  Africa,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  return  to  England  to  defend  the  characters  upon  which 
they  had  placed  such  an  extraordinary  price.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Syndicate,  Mr.  T.  M.  Thackthwaite,  was 
in  England  five  days  before  the  date  of  the  trial,  but  on 
an  affidavit  stating  that  he  was  sailing  for  South  Africa, 
on  15  June,  the  Court  ordered  him  to  be  examined  before 
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an  Official  Examiner.     His  examination  took  place  on 
Fridav,  17  June,  and  he  admitted  in  the  course  of  cross- 
examination  that  he  was  going  to  France  on  the  follow- 
in-  dav.  and  would  not  sail  for  South  Africa  until 
Saturday,  25  June.    The  business  which  took  him  to 
France  was,  he  declared,  of  a  private  character,  and  he 
refu-;ed   to   state  its  nature,  nor  could  he  alter  his 
arran<rements  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  the 
action,  which  in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  ot  a 
lar<^e  number  of  causes  from  the  list  was  certain  to 
take  place  in  the  course  of  the  following  week.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  case  was  in  the  paper  on  Tuesday, 
->T   Tune;  it  came  on  for  trial  on  Wednesday,  22  June 
and  Mr.  Thackthwaite.  if  he  carried  out  his  announced 
intention,  sailed  for  South  Africa  from  Southampton 
on   the   following   Saturday,    25   June.      The  result 
was,  however,  that  only  one  of  the  five  directors  who 
claimed  /:25,ooo  worth  of  damage  to  their  characters 
would  have  confronted  the  jury.    Company  directors 
have  notoriously  a  lordly  disregard  for  money,  and 
X2?,ooo  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  interests 
which  detained  three  of  the  plaintiffs  in  South  Africa  or 
th-  private  business  which  so  imperatively  called  the 
Chairman  of  the  Syndicate  to  France.    That  business, 
Mr.  Thackthwaite  declared,  was  "  of  more  importance 
to  him  than  the  action.    In  the  course  of  Mr.  Thack- 
thwaite's    examination   we   discovered   that   we  haa 
been  misinformed  with  regard  to  certain  matters  of  fact 
and  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  hbel,  no 
course  was  left  us  but  to  withdraw  any  imputations  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  P^l^S^^P^ 
complained  of.    A  few  moments,  therefore,  before  the 

action  would  have  been  called  f^^,  ^"^1  ^"  ^^Vr  ^''r 
Grantham's  Court,  Mr.  Carson,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  the 
"  Saturday  Review,"  apologised  in  another  cour  for  the 
paragraph,  and  on  our  agreeing  to  pay  the  plamt.tts 
costs  as  between  solicitor  and  chent  the  claim  for 
/2:;,ooo  was  abandoned  and  the  case  was  settled  i  hese 
terms,  we  may  mention  in  passing,  were  considerably 
less  okerous  than  those  which  had  already  been  proposed 
to  us  as  a  basis  of  settlement.  .  .u,^ 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  the  public  interest  that 
the  exact  facts  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Tati 
Bluejacket  Syndicate  should  be  made  known,     in  the 
first  place,  at  the  time  our  previous  observations  were 
made  it  was  apparently  not  true  that  the  directors  of  the 
Syndicate  contemplated  "  putting  forward  a  new  enter- 
prise for  public  subscription  shortly."  Mr.  Thackthwaite 
Strenuously  denied  that  they  had  had  any  intention  of 
promoting  any  subsidiary  company.    They  had,  in  tact 
so  far  as  he  knew,  never  appealed  to  the  public  for 
subscriptions.    If  they  wanted  more  capital  they  would 
appeal  to  their  own  shareholders,  as  they  had  done 
before.    How  it  happens  that  the  shareholders  of  the 
Tati  Bluejacket  Syndicate  are  not  a  part  of  the  public 
he  did  not  explain.   The  Syndicate  has  already  twice  in- 
creased its  capital.     It  was  formed  in  1893  .with  a 
capital  of  ;^20,ooo  to  take  over  certain  concessions  tor 
which  only  ;^5oo  in  shares  was  paid  to  Mr.  Daniel 
Francis!  one  of  the  present  directors  of  the  Syndicate, 
who,  to  judge  from  the  price  paid,  does  not  seem  to  have 
held  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  concessions 
acquired.      In  March  1895  the  capital  was  raised  to 
XecoGO,  10,000  shares  being  allotted  to  the  share- 
holders at  par,  and  30,000  being  issued  at  a  premium  of 
10..  per  share.    In  1894  the  number  of  shareholders  in 
the  Syndicate  was  under  30;  in  1895,  after  the  issue  of 
fresh  capital,  it  had  risen  to  about  170.  _  Perhaps  Mr. 
Thackthwaite  will  one  day  explain  how  this  fact  squares 
with  his  declaration  that  the  Syndicate  had  never  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  for  subscriptions.    If  his  statement 
is  correct  it  is  clear  that  the  30  original  shareholders 
must  have  taken  up  the  whole  of  the  40,000  shares  and 
then  have  sold  them  to  the  145  new  shareholders  ap- 
parently during  the  boom  of  1895.      But  this  is  not 
all     In  February  1896  the  capital  of  the  Syndicate  was 
further  increased  to      20,000  :  20,000  of  the  new  shares 
being  issued  to  the  shareholders  at  a  premium  ot  ;6i 
per  share,  and  12,000  fully  paid  shares  and  £iS,ooo  in 
cash  being   handed   over   to   the   Tati  Concessions 
Limited,  of  which  Mr.  Thackthwaite  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Francis  are  also  directors,  to  extinguish  certain  rights. 
The  Tati  Concessions,  Limited,  cannot  therefore  be  said 
to  have  lost  money  by  the  Tati  Bluejacket  flotation,  and 


it  is  certain  that  the  Directors  of  the  Syndicate,  which 
has  never  paid  a  sixpence  in  dividends,  have  never 
shown  any  valid  reason  why  the  shares  should  have 
been  issued  at  so  monstrous  a  premium. 

That  the  Tati  Bluejacket  Syndicate  will  have  to  raise 
more  money  shortly  scarcely  admits  of  doubt.    On  30 
June  last  year  the'  balance-sheet  showed  that  of  the 
money  it  has  received  only  ;;^22,ooo  in  cash  remained. 
It  is  at  present  engaged  in  developing  one  of  its  proper- 
ties, the  Durham  Mine,  concerning  which  the  manager 
of  the  syndicate  at  Tati  reported  last  December  that  it 
would  require  ;i^i2,ooo  to  ;^i5,ooo  "to  bring  it  into  a 
payable  condition  or  to  prove  it  to  be  payable  or  other- 
wise."   Some  ;^24,ooo  has  already  been  spent  on  open- 
ino^  up  and  developing  other  mines,  none  of  which  have 
as  yet  turned  out  to  be  payable  properties,  and  the  profit 
and  loss  account  showed  in  i8g6  a  loss  on  working  of 
^6020  and  in  1897  of  ;^625i.    At  this  rate  the  ;^22,ooo 
of  working  capital  which  remained  a  year  ago  must  be 
rapidly  vanishing,  nor  can  the  machinery  which  figures 
in  the  balance-sheet  at  ;£26,ooo  be  a  very  valuable 
asset.    Mr.  Thackthwaite  says  that  the  Syndicate  in- 
tends to  sell  a  part  of  it,  but  since  it  has  been  lying  use- 
less on  the  property  for  some  three  years  past  it  is  not 
likely  to  fetch  much  in  the  open  market.    No  wonder 
Mr.  Thackthwaite  was  careful  enough  to  say  that  "the 
;^22,ooo  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Syndicate 
mi'g-hi  last  three  years  or  less."    But  there  are  still 
28,000  reserve  shares  which  were  not  issued  when  the 
capital  of  the  Syndicate  was  last  increased,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Thackthwaite  had  these  in  his  mind  when  he 
declared  that  they  did  not  contemplate  asking  the  public 
for  more  capital,  and  in  fact  that  they  did  not  want  any 
more  capital  just  yet.    The  reserve  shares  can  be  issued 
to  the  shareholders  as  before,  with  the  important  differ- 
ence, however,  that  in  1896  they  cost  the  shareholders 
who  applied  for  them  £2  apiece.     Since  the  shares  of 
the  Tati  Bluejacket  Syndicate  are  now  quoted  in  the 
market  at  los-.  each  and  have  recently  been  sold  at  that 
price,  when  the  reserve  shares  come  to  be  issued  they 
are  not  likely  to  command  a  premium,  and  we  doubt 
very  much  after  the  revelations  we  have  made  concern- 
ing the  position  of  the  Syndicate's  affairs  whether  the 
shareholders  will  be  exactly  eager  to  subscribe  for  them 
at  all.    They  will  realise  that  an  undertaking  which  has 
already  spent  over  ;^8o,ooo  in  hard  cash,  and  is  not 
yet  certain  whether  it  has  a  payable  gold  mine  upon  its 
property,  does  not  offer  any  great  prospects  of  future 
success.    On  the  question  whether  the  Durham  mine  is 
likely  to  prove  payable  we  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to 
o-ive  our  readers  special  and  interesting  information. 
"  With  reo-ard  to  the  questions  asked  in  the  paragraph 
complained  of,  we  need  only  say  that  Mr.  Thackthwaite 
answered  the  first  in  the  affirmative.    Mr.  H.  A.  Piper, 
"a  well-known  and  competent  engineer,"  was  employed 
as  an  expert  to  report  upon  the  property.    It  is  true 
also,  Mr.  Thackthwaite  admitted,  that  he  made  an 
unfavourable  report.    But  it  was  not  true,  he  said,  that 
the  directors  promptly  "dispensed  with  the  services  of 
so  honest  a  critic."    Mr.  Piper  examined  and  reported 
unfavourably  on  two  of  the  properties  which  had  been 
worked  by  a  former  manager.    When  he  had  done  this 
they  had  no  occasion  to  employ  him  again,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  did  not  employ  him  again  to  report 
on  any  other  of  their  properties.    Nor  was  it  true  that 
they  appointed  "  a  comparatively  inexperienced  man  to 
obtain  a  favourable  report."    A  year  after  Mr.  Pipers 
report— that  is,  in  September  1896— they  appointed  as 
manager  of  their  properties  at  Tati,  Mr.  E.  T.  Temby, 
who  had  previously  held  a  post  under  the  manager  ot 
the  Violet  Consolidated  Mine  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
some  three  months  after  he  was  appointed  he  made  a 
report  upon  the  various  properties  which  Mr.  Thack- 
thwaite admitted  was  "more  favourable  than  the  one 
made  by  Piper."     The  directors  are  now  ''.steadily 
developing"  the  Durham  mine,  which  Mr.  Piper  did 
not  examine,  but  concerning  which  Mr.  Temby  reported 
favourably.     The   directors  have,  it  is   clear,  great 
confidence  in  their  managers  on  the  spot  in  South 
Africa.    On  the  strength  of  favourable  reports  by  a 
former   manager   they  ordered   a   great   quantity  ot 
machinery  which  was  unnecessary.    Much  of  this  was 
sent  out  to  South  Africa  and  has  been  lying  useless  on 
the  property  ever  since.    The  contracts  for  the  rest 
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were  cancelled  at  a  cost  to  the  Syndicate  of  ;6'30oo.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  these  reports  by  the  former 
nianayer  that  Mr.  Piper  was  enjfaj^-ed  to  report  on  the 
properties,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  directors  would 
have  given  proof  of  a  capacity  to  profit  by  experience  it 
they  had  ordered  an  expert  examination  of  all  their 
properties  to  be  made  similar  to  the  one  made  by 
Mr.  Piper  of  two  of  their  properties,  before  spendini^ 
lary^^e  sums  on  the  development  of  any  of  their  claims 
on  the  report  of  their  new  manager. 

But  directors  are  slow  to  learn  by  their  experience. 
Mr.  ThacUthwaite,  the  Chairman  of  the  Syndicate, 
ought  to  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  for  he 
stated  in  his  examination  that  he  had  no  other  business 
in  the  City  of  London  save  that  of  a  Company  Director. 
Mr.  Thackthwalte  was  in  fact  a  director  of  the  Bamboo 
Queen  and  Reward  Mine,  a  Westralian  venture,  two 
and  a  half  years  old,  which  has  paid  no  dividends. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Ashbourne  Gold  Mine,  a 
company  at  present  in  liquidation.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  Mexico  City  Property  Syndicate,  which  has  paid  no 
dividends.  It  holds,  said  Mr.  Thackthwaite,  very 
valuable  property,  and  will  sell  when  he  and  his  co- 
directors  can  get  their  price.  There  are  many 
companies  and  financiers  in  the  same  position.  If  they 
could  get  their  own  price  for  their  holdings  they  would 
be  prosperous  indeed.  He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  New 
Julia  Nitrate  Company,  which  has  paid  no  dividend. 
It  has  good  prospects,  says  Mr.  Thackthwaite,  if  only 
it  could  get  more  capital.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Premier  Tati  Monarch  Company,  which  has  paid  no 
dividends.  The  utmost  Mr.  Thackthwaite  could  say  of 
the  Company  Is  that  it  has  started  crushing  and  is 
"paying  expenses,"  though  the  correctness  of  even 
this  modest  claim  we  venture  to  doubt.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Tati  Concessions,  which  has  never  paid 
a  dividend,  and  is  not  likely  to  pay  one,  since  the 
railway  to  Buluwayo  has  removed  its  main  source  of 
income,  which  was  its  monopoly  as  a  half-way  house 
on  the  way  to  Rhodesia.  One  Company,  the  Santa 
Luisa  Nitrate  Company,  of  which  he  was  once  a 
director,  but  which  is  now  merged  into  another 
Company,  did  pay  a  dividend,  and  the  Anglo-Chilian 
Nitrate  Company,  of  which  he  was  also  a  director,  now 
pays  a  dividend,  but  apparently  did  not  whilst  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Board.  The  Tati  Bluejacket  Syn- 
dicate can  scarcely  boast  of  a  Chairman  with  such  a 
record.  But  he  has  now  gone  to  South  Africa  to  gain 
more  experience.  He  has  never  been  in  South  Africa 
before,  and  explained,  in  the  course  of  examination,  that 
his  knowledge  of  gold-mining  had  all  been  gained  In 
the  City  of  London.  With  such  a  Chairman  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Board  places  great  confidence  In  Its 
managers  in  South  Africa.  What  does  surprise  us  Is 
that  the  shareholders  have  hitherto  seemed  to  place 
such  great  confidence  in  a  Board  of  which  Mr.  Thack- 
thwaite Is  the  Chairman. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

ASSOCIATED  GOLD  MINES  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  Associated  Gold  Mines  of  British  Columbia 
evidently  Intends  to  rival  the  British  American  Cor- 
poration. With  a  capital  of  ;^5oo,ooo  In  y£i  shares  it 
proposes  to  acquire  ninety-six  mining  claims  In  British 
Columbia  and  to  carry  on  a  general  trading  and  financial 
business.  The  mines  to  be  acquired  are  said  to  be  all 
valuable,  of  course,  and  they  are  moreover,  it  Is  stated, 
to  be  purchased  under  exceptionally  favourable  condi- 
tions. Many  of  the  properties  are  said  to  be  already  so 
far  developed  as  to  be  ready  for  flotation  as  subsidiary 
companies  Immediately.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
whole  is  ;^375,ooo,  payable  as  to  ;^20o,ooo  In  shares 
and  the  balance  in  cash  or  in  cash  and  shares.  The 
present  Issue  is  of  _;^405,ooo,  205,000  shares  being  offered 
for  subscription  at  par  and  95,000  being  held  In  reserve. 
Provision  Is  thus  made  for  a  total  working  capital  of 
25,000,  ;^30,ooo  being  Immediately  available.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  Is  Sir  William  des  Voeux, 
formerly  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Con- 
sulting Mining  Engineer  Is  W.  Pellew  Harvey,  Esq., 
F.C.S.  The  venture  Is,  In  the  nature  of  things,  ex- 
tremely speculative. 


KING  &  MORTIMER,  LI.MITED. 

King  it  Mortimer,  Limited,  is  issued  with  a  capital  o( 
_;^'i(>o,ooo.  The  pidilic  is  asked  (i>  suhsiribe  for 
14,000  Preference  sliares  and  the  debentures,  but  is  not 
likely  to  do  so  until  tiie  meagre  information  of  the 
prospectus  is  supplemented  by  more  definite  state- 
ments. The  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  businesses 
and  business  premises,  either  in  London  or  the  pro- 
vinces, as  favourable  opportunities  occur,  with  a  view 
to  their  further  development  as  central  stores.  No 
fuller  particulars,  however,  are  forthcoming,  except 
that  the  Company,  as  a  commencement,  has  purchased 
the  businesses  of  Mr.  King,  in  South  Kensington,  and 
Mr.  Mortimer,  in  F'ulham.  The  total  purchase  price  of 
these  properties  will  not  exceed  ;^6o,ooo,  and  the  vendors 
agree  to  take  ;^'5o,ooo  of  the  Ordinary  shares  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  consideration. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  SPARKLETS  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Continental  Sparklets  Company  makes  its  ap- 
pearance with  a  share  capital  of  ;^24o,ooo,  divided  into 
120,000  seven  per  cent,  non-cumulative  Preference 
shares  and  120,000  Ordinary  shares  of  ;^i  each.  It 
proposes  to  pay  170,000  for  certain  patents.  The 
aerators,  or  "sparklets,"  it  seems,  are  small  steel 
capsules  containing  pure  carbonic  acid  gas,  which, 
when  used  in  connexion  with  a  particular  kind  of  bottle 
and  stopper,  enable  water,  or  any  other  beverage,  to  be 
readily  aerated.  It  Is  claimed  that  a  box  containing 
ten  of  the  "sparklets"  can  easily  be  carried  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket,  so  that  aerated  water  can  be  readily 
made  by  any  one,  whether  out  of  doors  or  at  home. 
The  promoters  of  this  enterprise  would  have  shown 
more  faith  In  the  value  of  the  patent  If  they  had  first 
proved  by  actual  working  that  profits  commensurable 
with  the  price  asked  for  it  could  be  earned. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

D.  N.  Samson  (Highbury). — We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  our  former  information.  The  company  is 
meeting-  with  great  opposition  from  certain  speculators  in 
Australia  who  have  rival  schemes  to  push,  and  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  bear  selling  of  the  shares  from  this  quarter.  We 
should  advise  you  to  hold  on,  and  even  to  average  by  a  further 
purchase  at  the  present  low  price,  though  it  may  be  some 
months  yet  before  any  decided  upward  movement  takes  place. 

Rex  (Bradford). — (i)  Hold  ;  both  the  Ordinary  and  Preference 
shares  are  likely  to  command  a  premium  eventually.  At  the 
present  time  the  market  for  this  class  of  shares  is  in  a  very 
weak  condition.  (2)  No  movement  is  probable  in  these  shares 
until  a  first  dividend  is  paid.  (3)  We  do  not  advise  a  purchase 
of  the  Ordinary  shares  at  the  present  high  price ;  the  Preference 
shares  are  a  good  investment  at  the  present  price. 

Cymro  (Biggleswade). — The  falling  off  in  the  profits  of 
Rietfontein  "A"  during  the  past  few  months  is  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  native  labour.  As  the  reef  on  this  property,  though 
rich,  is  very  narrow,  all  stoping  work  has  to  be  done  by  hand. 
Probably,  also,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  sort  the  ore  as  closely 
as  before  for  the  same  reason.  The  Company  has,  however, 
just  declared  an  interim  dividend  of  15  per  cent.,  and  with  any 
revival  in  the  South  African  Market  we  anticipate  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  shares. 

M.  K.  (Cambridge). — We  have  no  recent  information  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  Company,  but  the  shares  seem 
worth  holding  for  a  further  rise. 

Erigena  (Dublin). — Hold  your  Henry  Nourse  shares.  They 
will  probably  go  still  higher  as  the  African  market  improves  irt 
tone. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

SAINT  PROPRIETY. 

To  the*EdItor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — There  are  but  few  educated  men  and  women 
In  this  country  who  will  not  entirely  approve  of  the 
spirit  of  the  admirable  article  upon  the  Bedborough 
prosecution  which  appeared  In  your  issue  of  25  June. 
Every  Intelligent  parent  and  teacher  recognises-  the 
urgent  necessity  for  the  inquiry  which  Mr.  Havelock 
Ellis  has  undertaken  In  his  "  Studies  in  the  Psychology 
of  Sex,"  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  thoughtful  man  or 
woman  who  approves  of  the  attack  upon  the  first  volume 
of  that  series.  The  prosecution  Is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary on  record.  If  the  seller  of  Mr.  Ellis's  scientific 
work  of  research  is  to  be  condemned,  then  all  book- 
sellers throughout  England  are  In  danger  of  arrest 
whenever  they  sell  a  book  which  gravely  and  cleanly 
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inquires  into  the  psychic  phenomena  of  sex  and  a  whole 
librarv  of  medical  treatises  are  indictable.  I  note  m  the 
article  "Saint  Propriety"  that  Mr.  Bedborough  is 
described  as  the  "  publisher  "  of  the  book.  He  is  merely 
one  of  the  booksellers  who  have  sold  the  volume,  the 
publishers  being  the  University  Press,  Watford.  _  It  is 
also  incorrect  to  refer  to  the  book  as  popular,  as  it  was 
the  author's  express  desire  that  it  should  be  sold 
judiciouslv,  and  onlv  to  adults.  The  scientific  tone,  the 
technical  terminology,  and  the  price  of  the  treatise  pre- 
clude its  popularity  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  is  a  book 
for  the  educated  and  the  earnest-minded. 

\  Free  Press  Defence  Committee,  containing  many 
eminent  names,  has  been  formed  to  defend  the  prose- 
cuted vendor  of  the  book,  and  to  maintain  that  liberty 
of  discussion  which  is  the  very  soul  of  morality.  The 
members  of  the  committee  are  making  appeal  to  the 
public  to  assist  with  money  and  influence  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  imperilled  right  of  free,  wholesome  inquiry 
into  sexual  subjects  of  the  deepest  importance.  Letters 
expressing  surprise  and  sympathy  are  being  sent  to  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis  from   well-known  physicians,  literary 
men  and  journalists,  and  help  is  coming  from  men  and 
women  of  every  shade  of  opinion.    But  more  money 
and  more  support  from  the  Press  is  needed.  The  matter 
of  the  prosecution  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  for 
the  principle  at  issue  is  of  tremendous  moment.    U  is 
encouraging  to  find  that  the  "  Saturday  Review  gives 
publicity  to  the  case,  and  I  trust  that  the  manifesto 
issued  bv  the  Defence  Committee  will  induce  the  public 
to  rally  found  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  prosecuted  seller  ot  his 
valuable  work.— I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

Geoffrey  Mortimer. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir  —I  was  glad  to  see  your  article  dealing  so  ably 
with  the  subject  of  the  prosecution  of  a  London  book- 
seller.    As  a  medical  man  I  have  read  the  book  in 
question  with  real   thankfulness  for  the  information 
contained  therein,  and  for  the  author's  careful  treatment 
of  the  subject.    It  is  thirty  years  since  I  read  Casper  s 
well-known  medico-legal  work  dealing  with  PorUonsof 
the  subject-matter  ;  I  am  also  acquainted  with  Krafft- 
Ebing's  book,  but  I  am   impressed  with   the  great 
advance  made  by  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  in  his  treatment 
and  standpoint.    The  difficult  problems  of  sex  are  sk.l- 
fullv  arranged  by  this  author  into  a  group  which  brings 
them   nearer   to   the   methods   of  the  botanist  and 
zoologist,  already  well  recognised,  whilst  this  important 
subject,  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  race  at  so  many 
points,  has  only  received  fragmentary  scientific  atten- 
iion     The  community  owes  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  author  of  this  work  than  may  be  apparent  in  the 

present  generation.  .   

Your  article  contains  a  few  statements  which  are  not 
quite  accurate.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  bookseller  and 
not  the  publisher  who  is  proceeded  against  In  the 
second  place  the  book  is  not  intended  to  PoP^l^nse  the 
subject,  but-as  evidenced  by  method  of  publication, 
echnicklity  and  price-it  is  a  book  for  l-;ted  sa  e 
although  not  restricted  to  doctors,  but  open  to  all  real 
Ind  earnest  students  of  psychology.  These  facts,  how- 
ever, only  add  strength  to  your  ^'-g""^^"^— 

[We  are  glad  of  the  general  agreement  of  "  Medicus," 
but  our  article  was,  in  one  point,  gravely  misunder- 
stood  by  him  If  he  beUeves  us  to  have  made  the 
cos?  of  the  book  a  point  In  the  defence.  If  knowledge 
be  sood,  it  Is  good  at  a  penny  or  at  a  guinea  ,  it  a 
student  be  series,  we  do  not  demand  that  he  should 
be  rich.— Ed.] 

THE  TRADE  IN  BIRD-SKINS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
SiR,-In  your  Issue  of  1 1  June  there  is  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  "  Trade  in  Bird  Skins,"  in  which  the  writer 
tells  us  that  "it  is  only  one  woman  in  a  hundred  who 
has  the  courage  to  discountenance  the  cruel  practice  of 
W'd  decS^-ation."    All  bird-lovers  will  hope   with  me 
that  the  proportion  is  greater  than  that,  but  what  I 
specially  ^Ish  to  draw  attention  to  Is  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence-"  it  Is  useless  to  argue  with  the  remaining 
ninety-nine."    Is  it?    That  ninety-nine  women  out  ot  a 
hundred  are  the  slaves  of  fashion  cannot,  I  am  atraid, 


be  denied;  but  woman  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  not  a  heart- 
less creature,  and  very  many  of  them  do  not  in  the  least 
realise  their  cruelty  when  they  allow  their  heads  to  be 
decorated  with  the  feathers,  tails,  and  heads  of  birds. 
Mr.  Collinson  cannot  possibly  feel  more  strongly  on  the 
subject  than  I  do,  but  is  he  right  in  saying  that  nothing 
can  be  done?  Of  course,  privately  one  tries  by  remon- 
strance with  friends  and  acquaintances  to  do  something 
towards  stopping  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  birds,  but 
surely  much  more  could  be  done  if  even  the  few  women 
who  deprecate  this  cruel  practice  would  band  themselves 
together  to  convert  their  sisters.  How  this  could  best 
be  done  It  is  difficult  to  say.  Will  some  one  make  a 
suggestion  ?  I  enclose  my  card. -Yours  faithfully, 
A  Woman  who  loves  Birds. 

OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
SiR,-In  your  article  on  "Our  Food  Supply"  of 
2^  Tune  I  notice  that  your  writer  shares  with  the 
Socialists  of  Trafalgar  Square  the  idea  that  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat   in  England  can  easily  be  largely 
increased.     This   can  only  be   done  except  with  a 
very  heavy   duty  on   foreign   corn   by  commercially 
ruining  the  country.    At  present  the  whole  efficient 
labouring  population  is  well  employed  at  higher  wages 
than  agriculture  can  aff'ord,  and  only  commercial  ruin 
will  send  the  labourer  from  towns  where  he  can  get  255. 
a  week  to  work  on  the  farms  for  12^.  or  14^.    The  true 
answer  to  the  writer's  argument  is,  that  as  a  nation  it 
pays  us  better  to  employ  our  population  in  highly-paia 
manufactures  and  to  employ  the  foreigner  who  has  not 
the  same  commercial  advantages  to  grow  wheat  tor  us 
at  a  low  price.    The  war  part  of  the  argument  is  of 
course  a  different  matter,  but  any  steps  artificially  to 
increase  production  or  to  store  wheat  would  be  greatly 
more  expensive  than  Mr.  Williams  appears  to  think.— 
Yours  faithfully,  F-  ^'  Haslam. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

150  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 
SiR,-My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  in  your 
issue  of  II  June,  in  which  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Tugjnan 
refers  to  my  article  on  "  Our  Food  Supply  in  the  June 
number  of  the  "Nineteenth  Century."  Mr.  Tugman 
says  "  The  ♦  Nineteenth  Century  '  views  have  a  strong 
flavour  of  the  syndicate  about  them,"  and  "the  idea  of 
granaries  should  not  have  been  entertained  while  the 
fact  remains  that  the  quantity  could  be  produced  from 
our  own  ground  at  home  lying  idle."  Will  you^"ow 
me  to  repudiate  Mr.  Tugman's  insinuation  that  there  is 
the  remotest  idea  on  my  part,  or  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  gentlemen  mentioned  in  my  article,  of  any  syndicate 
in  connexion  with  this  food  supply  question.  Al  we 
ask  for  is  a  Government  inquiry  into  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  Tugman  thinks  the  proper  thing  would  bettor 
this  country  to  grow  its  own  wheat  "  on  our  &/o"nd  at 
home  lying  idle."  Of  course  it  would  be,^  if  it  were 
possible,  and  I  have  as  much  right  to  insinuate  that 
Mr.  Tugman's  plan  has  a  strong  flavour  of  the  syndicate 
about  if  as  he  has  to  say  so  of  mine-and  that  is  none 
at  all.  I  have  no  objection  to  fair  criticism,  but  would 
Mr.  Tugman  consider  it  fair  if  I  said  it  looked  as  if  he 
was  connected  with  some  proposed  syndicate  for  buying 
up  idle  land  to  grow  wheat  on,  simply  because  he 
advocates  that  method  of  obtaining  a  food^supply^.^ 

THE  SIERRA  LEONE  REBELLION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
SiR,_The  latest  advices  from  Sierra  Leone  give 
details  of  the  shocking  atrocities  committed  by  the  re- 
bellious natives  on  missionaries,  traders,  and  others, 
white  and  black,  which  are  alleged  to  be  worse  than 
the  Benin  massacre  of  eighteen  months  ago,  but, 
excepting  In  the  local  newspapers  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  unprovoked  outrages  of  the  Fj-^^tier  Police  on 
unoffending  natives,  which  caused  such  terrible  retalia- 
tion, entailing  the  utter  devastation  of  the  country  the 
complete  stoppage  of  trade,  and  the  destruction  of  he 
crops  and  of  the  kola  trees,  on  the  produce  from  which 
so  many  depended.  The  natives  are  alleged  to  have 
shown  no  niercy  ;  but  what  mercy  was  shown  to  them 
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when  Ihoy  resisted  the  cruel  uietliods  in  wliich  the  col- 
leelion  of  the  hateful  tax  was  carried  out  ?  The  traders 
and  others  who  were  not  fortunate  enoufjh  to  escape 
were,  in  many  instances,  cruelly  tortured  before  heui^^ 
put  to  death.  A  landint^  party  from  II. M.S.  "  Blonde" 
recently  discovered  at  Shedro  the  corpses  of  two 
Europeans  in  a  hut,  with  their  throats  cut,  but  who 
were  not  identified.  The  outlook  is  said  to  be  still  very 
serious,  and  there  is  a  very  yeneral  belief  that  many 
facts  are  beinij  systematically  suppressed. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  David  Chalmers  as  Special 
Commissioner  is  rejjarded  with  considerable  dissatis- 
faction by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Merchants, 
as  he  is  not  credited  with  being  sufficiently  strong  for 
the  position,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  have  been 
filled  by  Sir  John  Kirk,  to  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been 
offered' in  the  first  instance,  but  declined.  Is  it  too  late 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  re-consider  the  matter  ?  Nothing 
short  of  a  thoroughly  impartial  and  independent  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  circumstances  preceding  and 
following  the  outbreak  will  satisfy  either  the  mer- 
chants interested  or  the  public  at  large. 

From  Accra  it  is  reported  that  a  Peace  Preservation 
Ordinance  has  been  passed,  and  many  natives  deprived 
of  their  weapons,  as  a  rising  against  the  hut  tax  is 
feared  in  that  district  ;  but  it  would  be  far  wiser  arid 
better  to  suspend  the  tax,  or  to  rescind  it  altogether,  in 
view  of  the  lesson  taught  by  the  recent  deplorable 
events  in  Sierra  Leone,  a  repetition  of  which  in  the 
Gold  Coast  would  simply  be  disastrous.  Surely  the 
Secretary  of  State  must  ere  this  have  realised  the 
-unwisdom  of  listening  to  the  representations  of  short- 
sighted local  officials.  The  Land  Ordinance  is  to  be 
left  in  abeyance  pending  the  arrival  in  England  of  the 
deputation  of  kings  and  chiefs  to  protest  against  it  as 
-an  act  of  unjustifiable  confiscation. — Yours,  &c., 

Anglo- African. 

WILD^HYACINTHS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— I  am  sorry  your  contributor,  "H,"  speaks  of 
wild  hyacinths  as  bluebells,  for  surely  we  ought  to  pre- 
serve as  far  as  possible  the  old  names  of  flowers, 
especially  when  they  have  been  hallowed  by  poetic 
use,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  forefathers 
called  wild  hyacinths  harebells.  They  are  the  "hare- 
bells dim"  of  "The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen";  it  was 
to  them  that  the  veins  of  Fidele  were  likened  ;  it  is 
of  them  that  William  Brown  says  that  they  should  be 
worn  "  by  none  but  those  who  are  true  " ;  and  the  most 
conservative  in  spirit  of  our  modern  poets  sings, — 
"Touched  by  the  zephyr,  dances  the  harebell, 

Cuckoo  sits  somewhere  singing  so  loud." 
Gerard  gives  the  name  harebells,  or  hares  bells  (he  has 
both  forms),  to  what  he  call  Hyacinthus  Anglicus  and 
Dodoen's  Hyacinthus  non  Scriptus,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  name  was  given  to  them  because 
the  dells  and  copses  in  which  "Wild  clustered  knots 
of  Harebells  grew"  were  supposed  to  be  specially 
frequented  by  hares. — Yours,  &c.,  C.  C.  B. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  strictures  in  regard  to  America  provoke 
comment.  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  writing  as  I  do, 
for  I  count  myself  among  your  most  appreciative 
readers.  In  respect  to  this  country  you  are  like  the 
Populist  trustee  at  the  recent  commencement  of  the 
Missouri  State  University,  who,  upon  viewing  the 
British  flag  alongside  the  American  colours  decorating 
the  hall,  declared  he  would  tear  the  emblem  down  with 
his  own  hands  were  it  not  removed,  and  that,  at  once. 
Asked  the  reason  of  his  rage,  he  replied  that  a  free 
American  College  was  no  place  for  the  flag  of  a  nation 
of  "  Gold-bug  capitalists."  It  was  a  case  of  ignorance 
and  dislike. 

The  American  people,  as  a  whole,  should  be  as  little 
judged,  it  strikes  me,  by  the  cries  of  a  "Populist"  as 
the  Church  of  England,  for  example,  by  the  eloquence 
of  Father  Ignatius. 

It  is  quite  evident  you  do  not  like  us,  and  you  will 
not  know  us — you  therefore  revile  us,  an  attitude  quite 
unlike  the  judicial  temper  of  our  common  English  blood 
There  are  those  of  us  here  proud  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
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lineage,  and  happy  that,  from  a  war  to  be  deplored  on 
many  points,  there  should  yet  spring  an  entente  between 
our  own  land  and  our  mother-country  -a  country  to 
which  we  owe  the  best  of  our  customs  and  institutions. 

While  possibly  of  merely  sentimental  value,  it  is  a 
condition  of  mind  perhaps  to  be  preferred  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Populist  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  "  Saturday 
Review"  (I  regret  to  say)  on  the  other.  I  am,  .Sir, 
yours  faithfully.  II.  L.  Chase. 

ARMOUR  VIRUM  QUE  CANO  ! 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Ernest  Williams'  exposure  of  the  fallacy  of 
Free  Trade,  in  your  issue  of  the  25th  ultimo,  carries 
conviction  to  every  candid  mind.  So  far  as  wheat  is 
concerned,  the  Free  Trade  theory  of  robbing  one  class 
to  benefit  others  is  hoist  with  its  own  petard.  It  is  a 
sum  in  simple  arithmetic.  Messrs.  Armour  and  Leiter 
are  putting  into  their  pockets  the  five  shillings  a  quarter 
which  our  Exchequer  ought  to  receive  in  duty.  Clap 
on  the  duty  and  the  pockets  of  the  great  corner-men 
will  be  depleted. 

It  amounts  to  a  bitter  satire  on  our  political  selfish- 
ness that  these  mammoth  dealers  of  Chicago  should 
prove  accidentally  the  best  friends  of  England.  The 
stimulus  to  our  agriculture — a  prime  source  of  national 
wealth — afforded  by  the  fictitious  rise  in  wheat  has  con- 
verted these  clever  men  into  national  benefactors.  For 
myself,  I  cannot  thank  Mr.  Armour  too  heartily  for 
having  come  to  Mr.  Leiter's  rescue  when  the  latter's 
corner  caved  in.  If  the  quartern  loaf  rose  to  Sd.,  the 
only  sufferers  would  be  those  horse-leeches,  the  brewers 
and  distillers.  The  proletariat  would  have  less  to  spend 
in  liquid  poison  ;  but,  by  the  enhancement  of  national 
produce,  the  whole  nation  would  be  enriched.  Mr. 
Armour  deserves  a  statue  in  Parliament  Square  ! 

All  the  same,  that  five  shillings  a  quarter  might  just 
as  well  go  towards  reducing  the  income  tax  or  the 
heavy  rates  that  fall  like  a  dead  weight  on  English  agri- 
culture. It  will  not  be  so.  The  country  is  infatuated, 
and  would  much  prefer  that  Chicago  should  retain  the 
five  shillings.  Well,  if  that  be  the  case,  let  us  hope 
that  Mr.  Armour  will  be  gifted  with  more  than  the  ten 
minutes'  tenacity  of  Palmerston's  grenadier. 

A  rmour  virumque  cano  !  Compton  Reade. 

FOREIGN  STATE  SUGAR  BOUNTIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  attitude  of 
Queensland  in  regard  to  the  foreign  state  sugar 
bounties,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  already,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Queensland,  impressed  on  the 
Colonial  Office  the  urgent  necessity  of  their  abolition  in 
the  interests  of  what  constitutes  one  of  the  staple  in- 
dustries of  the  colony.  It  is  only  recently  that  the 
Queensland  planters  have  had  to  face  the  competition 
of  foreign  state-subsidised  sugar — carried  largely  in 
foreign  state-subsidised  bottoms — in  the  neutral  market 
of  Australasia.  Despite  the  most  improved  methods  of 
production,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  Queensland 
planters  to  continue  to  successfully  face  this  unfair 
competition. 

So  long  as  these  bounties  continue,  not  only  is  it 
improbable  there  will  be  any  Important  development  of 
the  sugar  industry  in  Queensland,  where  both  soil  and 
climate  would  otherwise  ensure  Its  almost  indefinite 
expansion,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Industry 
in  which  a  very  large  sum  of  money  is  invested  will  be 
seriously  imperilled. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Government  of 
Queensland  cordially  welcomes  Mr.  Balfour's  recent 
assurance  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  employ 
every  means  In  their  power  to  bring  the  deliberations  of 
the  Brussels  Conference  to  a  successful  Issue.  At  the 
same  time  It  holds  very  strongly  the  opinion  that,  in  the 
event  of  that  Conference  falling  to  secure  the  abolition 
of  bounties  by  International  agreement,  effectual  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
neutralise  their  operation  by  countervailing  duties. — I 
am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Horace  Tozer,  Agent  General. 

The  Secretary  Anti-Bounty  League, 

Broad  Sanctuary  Chambers,  S.W. 
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REVIEWS. 


WILLIAM  DUNBAR. 


'•William  Dunbar."     By  O'^phant  Smeaton.  Edin- 
burg-h  :  Oliphant. 

BOSWELL  tells  us  that  he  once  offered  to  teach  Dr. 
Johnson  the  Scotch  dialect,  that  the  sage  might 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  a  certain  Scotch  pastoral  poem, 
and  received  for  his  reply,  "No,  sir;  I  will  not  learn 
it.    You  shall  retain  your  superiority  by  my  not  know- 
ing it."    It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
indifference  to  the  Scotch  language  and  to  Scotch  poetry 
has  been  shared  bv  all  cultivated  Englishmen,  but  it  has 
certainlv  been  shared  by  a  very  large  majority  in  every 
o-enerat'ion.     The  superb  merit  of  many  of  the  Scotch 
ballads,  the  lyrics  of  Burns  and  the  novels  of  Scott  have 
practically  do'ne  little  to  diminish  this  majority,  and  to 
induce  English  readers  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which 
Dr.  Johnson  disdained.  Nine  Englishmen  out  often  read 
Burns  either  with  an  eye  uneasily  fishing  the  glossary 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  ad  sensim,  that  is,  in  con- 
tented ignorance  of  about  three  words  in  every  six. 
And  this^is  perhaps  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected 
of  the  Southerner.    Life  is  short ;  the  world  of  Scotch 
drink,  Scotch  religion  and  Scotch  manners  is  not,_  as 
Matthew  Arnold  observed,  a  lovely  one,  and  the  time 
which  such  an  accomplishment  would  require  would  be 
far  more  profitably  spent  in  acquiring,  say,  the  language 
of  Dante  and  Ariosto,  or  even  the  language  of  the  Cid 
Cycle  and  of    Cervantes.      A   modern   reader  may 
stumble  with  more  or  less  intelligence  through  a  poem 
of  Burns,  catching  the  general  sense,  enjoying  the  hit 
and  even  appreciating  the  niceties  of  rhythm.    But  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  Scotch  of  the  fifteenth  century 
—the  golden  age  of  the  vernacular  poetry,  the  age 
when  poets  were  writing  thus  : — 

"  Catyvis,  wrechis,  and  ockeraris, 
Hud-pykis,  hurdaris,  and  gadderaris, 

All  with  that  warlo  went  ; 
Out  of  thair  throttis  they  schot  on  udder 
Hett  moltin  gold,  me  thoct,  a  fudder 
As  fyre-flawcht,  maist  fervent,"  &c. 
The  usual  consequences  have  been  the  result  of  this 
ignorance.    The  Scotch  have  had  it  all  their  own  way 
in  estimating  the  merits  of  their  vernacular  classics, 
and  the  few  outsiders,  whether  English  or  German,  who 
have  made  the  Scotch  language  and  literature  a  special 
subject  of  study,  have  very  naturally  not  been  willing  to 
under-estimate  the  value  of  what  it  has  cost  them  labour 
to  acquire,  and   so  have  supported  the  exaggerated 
estimates  of  the  Scotch  themselves.    What  Voltaire  so 
absurdly  said  of  Dante,  that  his  reputation  was  safe 
because  no  intelligent  people  read  him,  is  literally  true 
of  such  poets  as  Henryson,  Douglas    and  Dunbar. 
We  simply  take  them  on  trust,  and,  as  with  most  other 
things  which  are  taken  on  trust,  we  seldom  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  titles  and  guarantees.    It  may  be 
accepted  as  an  uncontrolled  truth  that  the  world  is 
always  right,  and  very  exactly  right,  in  the  long  run. 
That  mysterious  tribunal  which,  resolved  into  the  indi- 
viduals which  compose  it,  seems  resolved  into  every 
conceivable  source  of  ignorance,    error  and  folly  is 
ultimately  infallible.    There  are  no  mismeasurements  in 
the  reputation  of  authors  with  whom  readers  of  every 
class  have  been  familiar  for  a  hundred  years.    But  in 
the  case  of  minor  writers,  who  appeal  only  to  a  minority, 
criticaMiterature  is  the  record  of  the  most  preposterous 
estimates.     The  history  of  the  building  up  of  these 
pseudo-reputations  is  generally  the  same  in  all  cases. 
First  we  have  the  obiter  dicta  of  some  famous  man 
whose  opinion  naturally  carries  authority,  uttered,  it 
may  be,  carelessly  in  conversation  or  committed  with- 
out deliberation  to  paper  in  a  letter  or  occasional  trifle. 
Then  comes  some  little  man,  who  takes  up  what  the 
great  man   has  said  in  deadly  seriousness,  and  out 
comes,  it  may  be,  an  essay  or  article.    This  wakes  up 
some  dreary  pedant,  who  follows  with  an  "edition 
or  "Study,"  which  naturally  elicits  from  some  kindred 
spirit  a  sympathetic  review.    Thus  the  ball  is  set  roll- 
ing, or,  to  change  the  figure,  echo  answers  to  echo, 
cry  swells  cry,  and  the  thing  is  done.    Meanwhile  all 
that  is  of  real  interest  and  importance  in  the  author 
thus  resuscitated  is  lost  sight  of;   in  advocating  his 
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factitious  claims  to  attention  his  real  claims  are  ignored. 
For  the  true  point  of  view  is  substituted  a  false,  the 
whole  focus  of  criticism,  so  to  speak,  is  deranged.  The 
first  requisite  in  estimating  the  work  and  relative  posi- 
tion of  a  particular  author  is  the  last  thing  which, 
these  enthusiasts  seem  to  consider,  that  is,  the  appli- 
cation of  standards  and  touchstones  derived  not  simply 
from  the  study  of  the  author  himself,  but  from  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  criticism  and  with  what  is 
"  classical  "  in  universal  literature. 

All  this  has  been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  poet 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  volume  before  us.    As  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  pronounced  "Aurora  Leigh"  to  be  the 
greatest  poem  of  this  century,  so  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
has  by  the  way  been  preposterously  unjust  to  Lydgate 
and  Hawes,  pronounced  Dunbar  to  be  "  a  poet  un- 
rivalled by  any  that  Scotland  has  ever  produced,"  a 
reckless  judgment  which  he  could  never  have  expressed 
deliberately.    Ellis  followed  suit,  and  in  Ellis'  notice  ' 
Dunbar  is  "  the  greatest  poet  that  Scotland  has  pro- 
duced."   These  judgments  have  in  effect  been  rever- 
berated by  successive  writers   and  editors.  ^    In  due 
time,  some  fourteen  years  ago,  appeared  the  inevitable 
German  monograph,   "William  Dunbar:  sein  Leben 
und  seine  gedichte,"  by  Dr.  J.  Schipper,  to  whom  _Mr. 
Oliphant  Smeaton  appropriately  and  reverently  inscribes 
the  present  monograph.    In  Mr.  Oliphant  Smeaton's 
work  Dunbar  assumes  the  proportions  which  might  be 
expected— he  is  a  "  mighty  genius."   "The  peer  if  not  in> 
a  few  qualities  the  superior  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  (!) 
By  the  indefeasible  passport  of  the  supreme  genius  he 
has  an  indisputable  title  to  the  apostolic  succession  of 
British  poetry  to   that   place   between   Chaucer  andl 
Spenser,  that  place  which  can  only  be  claimed  by  one 
whose   genius  was  co-ordinate  with  theirs."  Take 
another  illustration  of  Mr.  Oliphant  Smeaton's  critical 
judgment.    The   following   are   three  typical  stanzas, 
of  a  poem  which  Mr.   Smeaton  ranks  with  Milton's 
"Lycidas,"  and  Shelley's  "  Adonais,"  they  are  slightly- 
modernised  : — 

"  I  that  in  health  was  and  gladness 
Am  troubled  now  with  great  sickness, 
Enfeebled  with  Infirmity, 

Tiryior  mortis  contiirbat  me. 

"  Our  pleasure  here  is  all  vain  glory, 
This  false  world  is  transitory. 
The  flesh  is  brittle,  the  fiend  is  slee, 

Timor  mortis  contiirbat  me. 

"The  state  of  man  doth  change  and  vary. 
Now  sound,  now  sick,  now  blyth,  now  sary, 
Now  dancing  merry,  now  like  to  dee, 

Timor  mortis  contiirbat  me." 

As  the  following  Is  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
stanzas  Dunbar  ever  penned,  it  is  interesting  as  illus- 
trating what  is,  in  Mr.  Smeaton's  opinion,  the  best 
work  of  this  rival  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser 

"  Have  mercy  love,  have  mercy,  lady  bright ;  _ 
What  have  I  wrought  against  your  womankind, 
That  you  should  murder  me  a  luckless  wight. 
Trespassing  on  you  nor  in  word  nor  deed, 
That  ye  consent  thereto,  O  God,  forbid  ; 
Leave  cruelty  and  save  your  man  for  shame, 
Or  through  the  world  quite  losed  is  your  name." 
It   may  be  added   that  what  are  by  far  the  finest 
passages  in  Dunbar's  poems  are  passed  unnoticed  and! 
unquoted  by  Mr.  Smeaton.    Indeed,  his  acquaintance 
with  Dunbar,  or,  at  all  events,  his  taste  in  selection, 
is  exactly  on  a  par  with  that  of  Addison's  Ned  Softley 
with  Waller.     "  As  that  admirable  writer  has  the  best 
and  worst  verses  among  our  English  poets,  Ned  has 
got  all  the  bad  ones  by  heart,  which  he  repeats  upon 
occasion  to  show  his  reading."    Should  Mr.  Smeaton 
ever  meet  his  idol  in  Hades  we  would  in  all  kindness 
advise  him  to  avoid  an  encounter  ;  let  him  remember 
that  the  fulsome  eulogy  is  his  own,  but  that  the  quota- 
tions are  the  poet's  attempted  murder— so  the  irate  shade 
might  argue- is  less  serious  than  compulsory  suicide. 

Dunbar  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius,  but  a 
reference  to  the  poets  who  immediately  preceded  him 
will  make  large  deductions  from  the  praises  lavished  on 
him  by  critics  like  Mr.  Smeaton.  He  struck  no  new 
notes.  "The  Thistle  and  the  Rose "  and  "The  Golden 
Perge "  are  mere  echoes  of  Chaucer  and  Lydgate,  an* 
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in  some  i.lo_i,Moe  of  the  author  of  "Tho  Kiiij^^'s  ^iialr,"  ;ukI 
are  IikIooJ  full  of  plagiarisms  from  thorn.  "The  Daiicc  of 
tho  Seven  neadlv  Sins"  is  probably  little  more  than  a 
faithful  description  of  a  popular  mummery.  His  moral 
and  religious  poems  had  their  prototypes  oven  in  Scot- 
land in  such  poets  as  Johnston  and  Honryson.  I  lis 
most  remarkable  characteristic  is  his  versatility,  which 
Tanges  from  the  composition  of  such  poems  as  the 
*' Merle  and  the  Nij;htinj;ale  "  to  the  "  Twa  Maryit 
Wemen  and  the  Wedo,"  from  such  lyrics  as  the 
Meditation  in  Winter"  to  such  lyrics  as  the  "  Plea  for 
Pity."  Mr.  Smeaton  calls  him  a  giant  in  an  age  of 
pigmies.  The  author  or  authoress  of  the  "  Flower  and 
the  Leaf"  was  infinitely  superior  to  him  in  point  of 
style,  Honryson  was  infinitely  superior  to  him  in 
originality,  and  G:ivin  Douglas  at  least  his  equal  in 
power  of  expression  and  in  description. 

Let  us  do  Dunbar  the  justice  which  Mr.  Smeaton  has 
not  done  him,  and  take  him  at  his  very  best.  Here 
is  part  of  a  picture  of  a  May  morning, — 

For  month  of  May,  wylh  skippis  and  wyth  poppis 
The  birdis  sang  upon  the  tender  croppis 
With  curiouse  notis,  as  Venus  Chapell  clerkis 
The  rosis  yong,  new  spreding  of  their  knoppis, 
War  powderit  brycht  with  hevinly  beriall  droppis  ; 
Throu  hemes  rede,  birnyng  as  ruby  sperkis. 
The  skyes  rang  for  schoutyng  of  the  larkis." 
This  is  brilliant  and  picturesque,  rhetoric  touched 
into  poetry  by  the  "Venus  chapell  clerkis,"  and  the 
magical  note  in  the  last  line  ;  so  too  the  touch  in  "  The 
•Golden  Terge,"  likening  the  faery  ship  to  "blossom 
■upon  the  spray."    But  in  his  allegorical  poem  he  is  too 
fond  of  the  "  quainte  enamalit  termes,"and  his  verse 
■has  a  certain  metallic  ring.    It  will  be  admitted,  we 
suppose,  that  the  best  of  his  moral  poems  would  be 
"The  Merle  and  the  Nightingale"  and  "Be  Merrie 
Man  ;"  but  the  utmost  which  can  be  said  for  them  is 
that  the  philosophy  is   excellent  and  its  expression 
adequate  ;  that  is,  that  they  have  little  to  distinguish 
them  from  hundreds  of  other  poems  of  the  same  class. 
In  speaking  of  Dunbar's  satires,  Mr.  Smeaton  indulges 
himself  in  the  following  nonsense,  telling  us  that  they 
unite  "the  natural  directness  of  Hall,  the  subtle  depth 
of  Donne,  the  delicate  humour  of  Breton,  the  sturdy 
vigour  of  Dryden,  the  scalding,  vitriolic  bitterness  of 
.Swift,  the  pungency  of  Churchill,  the  rural  smack  of 
Gay  united  to  an  approach  at  least  to  the  artistic  per- 
fection of  Pope."     Stuff  like  this  and  Indiscriminate 
■eulogy  are,  no  doubt,  much  easier  to  produce  than  an 
estimate  of  a  writer's  historical  position  and  Importance. 
Of  the  relation  of  Dunbar  to  his  predecessors  and  con- 
.temporarles  In  England  and  Scotland,  of  his  prototypes 
and  models  In  French  and  Provencal  literature,  of  the 
influence  which  he  undoubtedly  exercised  on  subsequent 
poetry,  and  especially  on  Spenser,   Mr.  Smeaton  has 
■nothing  to  say.    It  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  his 
(hero,  Hke  every  one  else,  must  have  had  his  limitations, 
that  "  the  many-sidedness  of  that  genius  which  has  a 
arlng"— the  metaphors  are  not  ours,  but  Mr.  Smeaton's 
— "  almost  Shakespearian,  about  it,"  cciuld  hardly  have 
been  distinguished  by  uniformity  of  excellence  ;  that 
that  painter  of  contemporar)' manners,  who  had  all  the 
vividness  of  a  Callot,  united  to  the  broad  humour  of  a 
Teniers  and  the  minute  touch  of  a  Meissonler,"  who 
*'  reflected  in  his  verse  the  most  delicate  nuances,  as 
well  as  the  most  startling  colours  of  the  age  wherein 
ihe  lived,"  must  have  had  degrees  in  success. 

We  have  singled  out  this  volume  for  special  notice 
not  because  of  any  Intrinsic  title  It  possesses  to  serious 
■attention,  but  because  it  is  typical  of  a  class  of  literature 
which  Is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  pests  of  our  time. 
If  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  sober, 
judicious  and  competent  reviews  of  our  older  writers, 
every  discouragement  should  be  given,  out  of  respect 
to  the  dead,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the  living,  to 
such  books  as  the  present.  For  they  are  as  mis- 
chievous as  they  are  ridiculous.  They  misinform,  they 
mislead,  and  they  corrupt  taste.  Such  eulogy  as  critics 
like  Mr.  Smeaton  Indulge  in  Is  the  subtlest  form  which 
calumny  can  assume.  After  laying  down  a  volume  like 
this  we  feel  that  there  is  something  much  more  formid- 
able than  the  old  horror,  "  the  candid  friend,"  even  that 
indicated  by  Tacitus — pessimum  inimicorum  genus — 
■laudanies. 


mi'-;rim1':i-:. 

"  Miirimtic."    Par  Augustin  Filon.     P.iris  :  Ilachclte. 

WlllCN  Prosper  Merimee  died  in  September  1H70, 
everything  in  his  circumstances  and  the  con- 
dition of  public  alVairs  combined  to  obscure  his  name 
and  reputation.  Silence  gathered  around  that  tomb  in 
llie  cemetery  of  Cannes  where  two  Knglish  ladies  had 
left  him,  and  where  a  Protestant  chaplain  had  so 
mysteriously  put  in  a  claim  to  the  conduct  of  his  soul. 
France  was  in  the  throes  of  her  great  martyrdom,  and 
had  no  time  to  spare  for  thoughts  of  Merimee  ;  or,  if  a 
thought  was  given  here  and  there,  it  could  but  be  one 
of  hatred  and  scorn  for  the  single  writer  of  genius  who 
had  "apostatised,"  who  had  followed  the  Accursed 
without  a  murmur,  who  had  sunken  to  be  the  valet  of 
Napoleon  the  Little.  When  the  confusion  of  the  war 
began  to  subside,  there  were  other  names  and  other 
Interests  to  arrest  public  attention,  and  Merimee  con- 
tinued as  unsympathetic  as  ever.  That  his  best  work 
was  perfect  In  quality  might  be  coldly  admitted,  but  it 
was  pointed  out  that  it  came  from  a  dry  heart,  from  a 
turn-coat  senator,  from  one  who  had  sold  himself  to 
the  wicked  for  a  piece  of  bread.  Those  who  knew  that 
Merimi^e  was  one  of  the  finest  talents  of  his  age  were 
wise,  and  waited.  They  saw  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  redeem  his  reputation  so  long  as  the  wounds 
were  raw  that  the  Second  Empire  had  Inflicted. 

But  Merimee,  though  dead,  began  in  a  most  unex- 
pected way  to  take  his  fame  into  his  own  hands.  No 
one  knew  that  he  had  been  a  letter-writer,  but  now  his 
Intimate  and  exquisite  private  correspondence  began  to 
appear.  The  "  Lettres  k  une  Inconnue"  made  a  sen- 
sation in  1873.  They  were  followed  by  the  "  Lettres  k 
une  autre  Inconnue"  in  1875,  by  the  "Lettres  k  M. 
PanlzzI  "  In  1881,  much  more  recently  by  the  letters  to 
Mrs.  Senior  and  to  the  Lernormants.  The  result  has 
been  slowly  to  revolutionise  our  conception  of  Mdrlm^e, 
or,  more  exactly,  to  blow  away  from  a  central  concep- 
tion of  it  which  has  not  radically  changed  the  dust  of 
prejudice  and  mendacious  gossip.  While  the  moral 
aspect  of  Mdrlm^e  has  vastly  gained  by  the  publication 
of  all  these  letters,  his  Intellectual  nature  has  been  re- 
vealed on  a  new  side.  France,  once  the  home  and 
temple  of  the  Muse  of  Correspondence,  has  In  the  last 
generations  not  especially  shone  In  this  matter.  We 
have  slowly  had  to  acknowledge  that  Mdrlmee,  in 
addition  to  his  other  claims  upon  us,  was  one  of  the 
finest  letter-writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  France. 
M.  Filon  finds  only  two  with  whom  to  compare  him — 
Joubert  and  Ernest  Doudan,  neither  of  them,  it  will  be 
observed,  professional  authors. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  M.  Filon  undertakes  the 
biography  of  Merimee,  for  whom  he  has  a  particular 
cult.  In  his  valuable  work  on  "  M^rim^e  et  ses  Amis," 
In  1894,  M.  Filon,  whose  long  connexion  with  the 
Imperial  family  has  given  him  unparalleled  opportuni- 
ties of  studying  the  Interior  of  that  court  life  which 
Mdrim^e  observed  and  adorned,  has  put  many  things 
clearly  which  were  confused  and  Ill-reported  before.  It 
is  a  curious  reflection  for  those  of  us  who  were  young 
when  "  M.  de  Bismarck  absolutely  insisted  upon  war," 
us  to  whom  the  idea  of  the  fallen  French  Empire  was 
one  of  intolerable  crudity  and  ugly  nearness,— It  Is 
curious  for  us  to  observe  that  at  length,  after  so  many 
vicissitudes  of  taste  and  experience,  the  Court  of  the 
Tuilerles  is  positively  receding  Into  a  historical  dimness 
not  wholly  incompatible  already  with  mystery  and 
romance.  In  this  new  plane  of  perspective  the  letters 
of  Merimde  hold  their  place  ;  as  time  goes  on,  they 
may  take  a  foremost  place  in  It,  since  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  one,  who  was  In  so  good  a  position  as  he  was 
for  observing,  who  had  In  any  measure  an  equal  genius 
for  observation.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  M.  Filon 
to  read  the  inedlted  correspondence  of  Merimee  with 
the  Comtesse  de  Montljo,  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie.  He  was  even  permitted,  in 
"  Mi^rimee  et  ses  Amis,"  to  print  appetising  extracts 
from  it.  There  can  be  no  question  that  when  that 
collection  of  letters  is  at  last  given  to  the  public.  It  will 
supersede  all  other  memorials  of  the  Inner  life  of  the 
Second  Empire. 

But  M.  Filon  was  reproached  by  the  critics  for  for- 
getting, when  he  wrote  "Merimee  et  ses  Amis,"  that 
his  su^'ect  was  one  of  the  great  masters  of  French  com- 
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position.  He  was  accused  of  lingering  so  long  over 
the  archaeologist,  the  senator,  the  inspector  of  monu- 
ments, the  courtier  and  the  lover  as  to  neglect  the 
author  of  "  La  V^nus  d'Ile"and  of  "Lokis."  In  the 
new  biography  which  comes  before  us  to-day  the 
omission,  which  was  only  a  relative  one,  has  hzen 
amended.  The  volume  takes  its  place  in  the  rank  of 
M.  Jusseraud's  "Grands  Ecrivains  Fran9ais,"  and  M. 
Filon  makes  everything  subservient  this  time  to  the 
writings  of  M^rim^e  and  to  his  intellectual  growth. 
For  the  ordinary  reader,  and  more  especially  for  the 
English  reader,  the  genius  of  Prosper  Mirim^e  is  en- 
closed in  very  narrow  compass.  As  a  conscientious 
critic-biographer  is  bound  to  do,  M.  Filon  dwells  with 
care  on  those  "serious"  and  academic  productions 
with  which  Merim^e  so  arduously  occupied  the  middle 
years  of  his  life.  But  no  one  now  reads  the  "  Histoire 
de  Don  Pedro"  or  "  Les  Cosaques  d' Autrefois"  ;  per- 
haps no  one  ever  read  the  "Etudes  sur  I'Histoire 
Romaine."  There  are  left  to  us  all  one  historical 
romance,  "  Chronique  du  r^gne  de  Charles  IX."  and  a 
group  of  quite  short  stories,  which  everybody  either  has 
read,  will  read,  or  makes  a  very  grave  mistake  not  to 
read.  Life  is  short,  but  it  is  not  short  enough  to  make  it 
excusable  for  any  person  of  liberal  education  not  to  be 
familiar  with  "  Colomba  "  or  "  Mateo  Falcone."  After 
more  than  half  a  century  these  astonishing  little 
masterpieces  retain  their  perennial  freshness,  which  the 
classical  precision  of  their  form  encloses  as  a  dewdrop 
may  be  shut  in  a  crystal.  It  is  within  the  range  of 
argument,  at  least,  that  the  short  stories  of  Prosper 
M^rim^e  are  the  most  skilful  that  have  ever  been 
constructed. 

It  has  been  observed  by  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  that  no 
young  people  enjoy  the  stories  of  Mt^rimde.  We  may 
proceed  further,  and  say  that  his  whole  character  and 
personality  are  offensive  and  inimical  to  youth.  In  an 
age  like  ours,  where  the  idolatry  of  the  young  is  carried 
to  such  a  pitch  that  persons  at  all  stricken  in  years  have 
no  chance  of  attracting  the  least  sympathy  or  respect 
except  by  the  flattery  of  their  juniors  and  an  affecta- 
tion of  interest  in  the  "newest"  whims  of  youthful 
fancy,  the  attitude  of  Prosper  M^rim^e  preserves  a 
kind  of  bitter  dignity.  He  replied  to  "the  young 
men  knocking  at  the  door"  by  silently  drawing  the 
bolts  and  lowering  the  blinds.  M.  Filon  tells  us  how 
austerely  he  repelled  the  familiarities  of  younger  men, 
how  loyally  he  concentrated  his  interests  on  the  move- 
ments of  his  own  old  contemporary  friends,  how  he 
scorned  to  buy  the  praise  of  boys  by  flattering  their 
productions  against  his  conscience.  This  has  always 
been  counted  to  M^rimde  as  a  serious  fault,  and  we  do 
not  pretend,  even  in  paradox,  that  it  was  amiable.  But 
it  was  sincere,  and  it  was  part  of  that  cold  and  impreg- 
nable mental  integrity  which  is  beginning,  after  so  many 
years  of  misapprehension,  to  be  appreciated  at  last. 

But  M.  Lemaitre  is  quite  right ;  M^rim^e  does  not 
appeal  to  the  young.  He  is  too  dry,  too  brief,  too 
bitter.  Indeed,  for  those  to  whom  life  has  taught  or 
can  teach  nothing,  his  profound,  incisive  observation 
seems  mere  cynicism.  The  quietness  of  Mdrimde,  his 
delicate  arrogance,  his  sober,  modulated  style,  his 
perfect  command  of  himself,  are  not  suited  to  do 
otherwise  than  exasperate  hysterical  and  headstrong 
readers.  But  there  are  others  to  whom  the  reserve 
and  intensity  of  this  writer,  his  incomparable  clair- 
voyance, his  concentration,  his  irony  ir,  the  face  of 
fate,  combine  to  seem  so  admirable  that  they  look  far 
and  wide  in  the  modern  literatures  of  Europe  for  any- 
thing quite  so  distinguished  in  its  own  restricted  class. 
As  for  himself,  and  his  reputation  as  one  to  whom 
tenderness  and  fidelity  were  contemptible,  the  libel  is 
one  that  dies  slowly,  but  it  is  dying  at  last  Now, 
each  successive  commentator  on  Mi^rimde  quotes  that 
analysis  of  Saint-Clair  in  which  he  feigned  to  describe 
the  hero  of  his  story  "  Le  Vase  Etrusque."  Every 
one  now  recognises  that  in  this  secret,  premature 
fashion,  like  a  nocturnal  fugitive  concealing  his  title- 
deeds,  he  was  burying  in  one  of  the  most  highly 
finished  of  his  writings  a  protest  against  the  injustice 
of  contemporary  opinion.  We  do  not  yet  perfectly 
comprehend  the  temperament  of  Prosper  M6rim(^e, 
but  at  last  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  it,  and  no 
one  is  helping  us  to  do  so  more  than  M.  Augustin  Filon. 


THE  NEW  THACKERAY. 

"The  Works  of  W.  M.  Thackeray.  With  Biographi- 
cal Introductions  by  his  Daughter."  Vol.  IL 
"  The  History  of  Pendennis."  Smith. 

THE  Biographical  Edition  of  Thackeray  moves  on 
rapidly,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  second 
volume  of  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  first.  Now  that 
we  know  what  we  shall  get  we  do  not  expect  too  much, 
and  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Ritchie  for  whatever  amiable- 
gossip  she  pleases  to  expend  upon  us.  "  Pendennis," 
the  most  genial  of  its  author's  works,  lends  itself  easily 
to  the  methods  of  autobiographical  comment  ;  there  is 
something  of  the  experience  of  the  man  who  wrote  it 
lurking  in  every  chapter.  The  house  of  Pen  is 
identified  by  Mrs.  Ritchie  with  Larkbeare,  close  to 
Ottery  St.  Mary's,  where  there  lived  a  lady  who  was 
the  prototype  of  Helen.  From  Charterhouse,  and  later 
on  from  Cambridge,  Thackeray  commonly  went  down 
to  Larkbeare  for  his  holidays.  Little  record  of  the 
Charterhouse  life  has  been  preserved  ;  Thackeray  was 
never  inclined  to  dwell  upon  it.  But  it  is  interesting^ 
to  know  that  the  late  Dean  of  Christchurch  was  his 
companion  in  those  earliest  years.  "  I  constantly  sat 
next  him  in  school,"  said  Liddell  shortly  before  his 
death,  "  and  we  spent  most  of  our  time  in  drawing." 

The   head-master,  Dr.   Russell,  was  called  "  rude. 
Boreas,"  and  "the  hungry  lion."    The  scene  in  which 
the  schoolmaster  at  Greyfriars  rates  Pen  for  his  incor- 
rigible stupidity  in  Major  Pendennis'  presence,  is  now 
exactly  paralleled  by  an  account,  in  a  letter  of  1828,  of 
Dr.  Russell's  treatment  of  Thackeray — upon  Valentine's 
Day,  too!     "Thackeray,    Thackeray,"    he  shouted, 
"you  are  an  idle,  profligate,  shuffling  boy!"  Next 
year  this  "disgrace  to  his  school  and  family  and,  no 
doubt,  in  after-life,  to  his  country  also"  went  up  to- 
Cambridge,  but  the  holiday  haunts  of  the  young  man 
did  not  change.    In  1825  his  step-father  had  gone  down, 
as  Mrs.  Ritchie  says,  "  to  Fairoaks,  in  Devonshire.'" 
She  says  this  because  she  is  pleasantly  hypnotised  by 
"Pendennis,"  where  that  place  is  so  familiar  to  us. 
She   means   to   say    Larkbeare,    for   that   was  the 
geographical  name  of  it.     She  reproduces  for  us  a. 
delicious  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  young  (but  very 
plump)  gentleman  riding  home  by  moonlight  after  a 
party,  with  folded  arms  and  hat  very  far  pushed  back  ; 
and  a  picture  of  Larkbeare,  which  proves,  indeed,  to  be. 
the  exact  counterpart  of  Fairoaks. 

Extracts  from  a  great  many  Cambridge  letters 
pleasantly  reproduce  the  life  there,  not  particularly  ia 
reference  to  "  Pendennis."  It  is  new  to  us  that 
Thackeray  passed  through  a  stage  of  enthusiasm  for 
Shelley.  But  in  May  1829  he  is  full  of  "The  Revolt 
of  Islam,"  "in  my  opinion  a  most  beautiful  poem, 
though  the  story  is  absurd,  and  the  Republican  sen- 
timents in  it  conveyed,  if  possible,  more  absurd." 
Later  he  was  not  sure  whether  he  should  bring  it 
down  to  Larkbeare  or  not,  lest  it  might  not  be  appre- 
ciated. We  are  intimately  acquainted  with  Helen 
Pendennis'  taste  in  poetry,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
agreeing  with  Thackeray  that  she  might  not  have 
liked  "The  Revolt  of  Islam."  It  seems  uncertain 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of 
speaking  about  Shelley  at  the  Union.  Doubtless  it 
was  Milnes  who  had  introduced  the  poet's  name  to 
him.  Mrs.  Ritchie  considers  that  Pen  had  more  know- 
ledge of  the  world  when  he  went  to  college  than  her 
father  had  ;  she  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  his 
Cambridge  life,  but  she  tells  us  on  what  incident  of  a 
stray  call  his  personal  presence  was  invented,  and 
she  gives  a  drawing  of  his  profile,  which  suggests 
Thackeray  himself,  idealised,  before  Venables  had 
broken  his  nose. 

We  must  warmly  congratulate  Mrs.  Ritchie  on 
having  succeeded  at  last,  after  so  many  vain  endea- 
vours, spread  over  quite  a  number  of  years,  in  spelling 
correctly  the  name  of  her  old  friend,  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald.  Wc  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
tiiis  should  present  such  difficulties  to  the  speller, 
especially  ii"  people  would  only  remember  that  he 
commonly  signed  himself  E.  F.  G.  But  Mrs.  Ritchie 
has  mastered  the  mighty  task  at  length,  although 
touching  evidence  of  the  effort  it  has  cost  her  remains  on  p. 
xvii.    This  in  our  own  copy  we  have  blotted  with  a  tear^ 
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CHARLKS  I. 
"Charles  I."    By  Sir  John  Skeltoii.     London  :  Goupil. 

THIS  larj^^o  and  handsome  volume  forms  one  of  the 
same  series  as  the  ilhist rated  lives  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice.  In  one  respect  it  possesses  a  con- 
siderable advantaf^e  over  them  ;  the  work  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century artists  on  whom  Sir  John  Skelton  relies 
for  his  illustrations  of  the  Court  and  family  of  Charles 
Stuart  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  their  prede- 
cessors of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  stifl"  and 
bejewelled  portraits  of  Elizabeth  and  her  contemporaries 
by  painters  such  as  Zucchero  compare  most  unfavour- 
ably with  the  magnificent  collection  of  Vandykes  which 
adorns  this  volume.  The  seventeenth-century  minia- 
tures are  superior  in  almost  equal  proportion  to  those 
of  the  earlier  generation. 

The  book  requires  notice  from  two  points  of  view — as 
a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Court  of  Charles,  and  as 
a  historical  essay  on  the  King's  position  and  character. 
The  two  aspects  of  the  work  are  utterly  disconnected, 
for  Sir  John  Skelton  has  not  given  us  any  commentary 
on  the  art  of  the  pictures  which  are  interspersed  among 
his  pages,  and  some  of  them  are  representations  of 
persons  who  are  not  even  mentioned  in  his  text.  It 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place  to  give,  in  foot-notes 
or  elsewhere,  the  history  of  the  individual  portraits,  with 
a  dissertation  on  their  exact  chronological  order.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  be  placed  a  little  at  random,  e.g.,  the 
portraits  of  Henrietta  Maria  on  pages  70  and  114  seem 
to  be  later  than  that  on  page  138.  The  last-named 
should  surely  have  preceded  them.  Similarly,  the 
Windsor  Castle  full-length  of  the  King  on  page  6 
obviously  represents  Charles  as  an  older  man  than  the 
plates  on  pages  86  and  98,  and  should  have  been  placed 
last  of  the  three. 

Putting  the  question  of  sequence  aside,  we  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  way  in  which  the  series  of 
portraits  has  been  chosen  and  executed.  All  the  repro- 
ductions of  oil  paintings  and  miniatures,  without  ex- 
ception, have  been  most  successful.  It  is  delightful  to  be 
able  to  compare  the  two  large  pictures  of  Charles  and 
his  Queen  by  Daniel  Mytens  with  the  well-known 
Vandykes.  They  show  that  the  supposition  that 
Charles  owes  the  melancholy  of  his  face  and  the 
grace  of  his  bearing  to  the  pencil  of  Vandyke  is 
absolutely  unfounded.  Mytens'  stiff  style  and  his  in- 
ability to  dispose  his  figures  to  best  advantage  among 
their  surroundings  do  not  in  the  least  impair  the  king's 
dignity  :  he  shows  the  Charles  that  we  all  know,  less 
happily  posed,  but  identical  in  all  respects  with  the 
personage  drawn  by  his  greater  contemporary.  In 
some  respects  his  two  large  groups  from  Buckingham 
Palace  may  serve  as  examples  of  what  a  painter  should 
avoid  :  the  enormous  empty  middle-space  of  the  picture 
on  page  114  relegates  Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria  to 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  canvas,  and  leaves  the  attention 
of  the  beholder  focussed  upon  the  olive  branch,  the 
beaver  hat,  and  the  crown,  which  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  gorgeously-draped  table.  The  group  on  page  86  is 
even  worse  :  all  the  proportions  are  confused  by  the 
small  stature  of  the  page  holding  dogs  in  a  leash  in  the 
left  foreground :  he  is  not  a  dwarf,  being  perfectly  formed 
and  graceful,  yet  if  he  is  to  be  taken  as  a  normal  boy, 
Charles  must  be  between  seven  and  eight  feet  high, 
since  his  little  attendant  hardly  reaches  above  his  knee. 
The  cherub  showering  down  flowers  on  the  Queen's  head 
is  equally  unhappy  in  effect  :  all  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  royal  pair  being  severely  realistic,  the 
naked  boy  in  his  cloud  seems  hopelessly  incongruous. 

The  gems  of  the  book  are  undoubtedly  the  three 
magnificent  Vandykes  of  Henrietta  Maria  facing 
pages  10,  46  and  138.  On  the  whole  we  prefer  that 
from  the  Longford  Castle  Collection  :  the  Windsor  ex- 
ample, charming  though  it  is,  seems  a  little  idealised 
and  does  not  render  the  Queen's  bright  and  vivacious 
expression  so  well  as  the  others. 

One  most  interesting  representation  of  Charles  is 
missing  from  the  series,  the  "  Portrait  of  His  Majesty 
as  he  sat  before  the  pretended  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion." It  would  have  been  well  to  give  this  picture  of 
Charles  in  his  latter  days,  when  his  cheeks  had  fallen 
in  and  his  hair  was  streaked  with  grey,  after  he  had 


eiidmod  the  stress  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  long  im- 
prisonment which  followed,  ll  might  have  been  re- 
produced from  the  anonymous  canvas  at  All  .Souls' 
College,  Oxford,  or  from  the  heller-known  engraving 
made  from  it.  The  artist  who  drew  it  cannot  have  had 
any  proper  sittings  from  the  King,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  worked  from  a  genuine  sketch  which 
he  had  taken  at  the  lime  of  the  trial.  This  grand  and 
pathetic  portrait  might  well  have  been  substituted  for 
the  miserable  daub  by  Wessop  which  faces  page  84. 
The  latter  has  not  even  the  merit  of  accuracy  to  re- 
deem its  ugliness,  for  it  represents  the  King  as  exe- 
cuted on  a  high  block,  while  the  result  of  the  con- 
troversy on  the  details  of  the  scene,  which  raged  a 
few  years  ago,  was  to  prove  that  the  block  was  only 
raised  a  few  inches  from  the  scaffold. 

Of  the  minor  illustrations  by  far  the  most  interesting 
is  the  wonderful  miniature  of  Strafford  in  Plate  VII. 
We  have  never  seen  such  a  forbidding  portrait  of  the 
great  Lord  Deputy;  the  lowering  frown  and  the  pursed 
mouth  give  his  dark  countenance  such  an  air  of  tyran- 
nous ill-temper  that  we  can  well  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  those  who  called  him  the  "  Bashaw  of  Buda." 
A  very  curious  misprint  below  the  miniature  of  the 
Countess  of  Somerset  perhaps  requires  a  word  of 
notice.  She  is  twice  styled  by  the  extraordinary  name 
of  Tromiro  Howard,  instead  of  Frances  Howard. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  how  the  mistake  is  caused  may, 
if  they  choose,  write  Frances  twenty  times  in  a  very 
angular  hand,  and  then  give  the  worst-written  specimen 
to  an  exceptionally  stupid  printer.  It  is  curious  that 
such  an  eccentric  slip  did  not  catch  the  eye  of  those 
who  revised  the  lettering  of  the  plates  and  the  index. 

The  letterpress  of  the  book  consists  of  a  clever  and 
interesting  but  rather  rambling  and  very  one-sided 
essay  on  King  Charles.  Sir  John  Skelton  cannot,  of 
course,  maintain  that  his  hero  committed  no  faults,  but 
he  strongly  holds  that  he  was  far  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,  and  thinks  that  the  Civil  War  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  Long  Parliament's  arrogance,  not  to  the 
King's  incurable  tendency  towards  mental  reservations 
and  double-dealing.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  method 
which  he  adopts  that  only  one  page  out  of  the  181  of 
which  the  book  consists  is  devoted  to  the  years  1646-48, 
when  Charles  showed  himself  at  his  worst  by  attempt- 
ing from  his  prison  to  set  on  foot  intrigue  after  intrigue 
against  those  who  had  him  at  their  mercy.  These  two 
years  of  cross-negotiations,  futile  statecraft,  and  unreal 
promises  are  the  most  unworthy  portion  of  the  King's 
life.  But  Sir  John  Skelton  can  find  no  stronger  con- 
demnation for  his  conduct  in  stirring  up  the  second 
civil  war  than  the  words,  "Premature  action  was  per- 
nicious :  it  was  an  enormous  mistake  when  the  civil 
war  was  renewed  by  the  Scots.  Charles  and  his  allies 
should  have  learned  to  wait"  (p.  173).  Surely  the  man 
who  blew  up  the  dying  embers  into  a  second  flame, 
while  all  the  while  he  was  simulating  compliance  with 
his  captors'  desires  and  feeding  them  with  vain  hopes, 
deserves  a  harsher  verdict. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that,  in  discussing  Laud  and 
Strafford,  Sir  John  has  nothing  but  praise  for  the  Lord 
Deputy  and  nothing  but  depreciation  for  the  "fussy" 
Archbishop.  We  had  thought  that  modern  research 
tended  to  vindicate  Laud,  but  that  nothing  had  been 
found  to  palliate  Strafford's  abominable  tyranny  in 
Ireland.  The  signs  of  material  prosperity  which  his 
rule  produced  are  strongly  insisted  upon,  while  nothing 
is  said  of  his  atrocious  methods.  Who  that  has  read  of 
the  Lord  Deputy's  dealings  with  the  unfortunate  Catholic 
landholders  of  Connaught  can  read  with  patience  Sir 
John's  quotation  on  the  subject— "  the  Commission  of 
Defective  Titles  was  doing  its  work,  and  now  that  men 
could  call  their  lands  their  own  without  fear  of  question, 
they  were  able  to  devote  themselves  to  the  improvement 
of  their  estates"  (p.  131);  who  that  remembers  the 
cases  of  Mountmorris  or  the  Galway  jurors  can  endure 
the  statement  that  under  Strafford's  rule  "justice  was 
dispensed  to  all  without  acceptance  of  persons  ?"  All 
the  more  strange,  after  reading  the  exaggerated  praises 
with  which  Strafford  is  covered,  is  it  to  find  that  Charles 
incurs  no  very  grave  blame  on  page  138  for  allowing 
his  great  minister  to  be  put  to  death  without  raising  a 
hand  to  help  him.  We  are  told  that  it  was  a  "  bitter 
ordeal "  for  the  King  to  sign  the  warrant ;  surely  it  was 
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more  than  that  ;  the  act  was  the  betrayal  of  a  faithful 
and  zealous  servant  in  the  day  of  his  adversity,  and  the 
plea  that  Charles  was  overawed  by  the  cries  of  the  mob 
outside  Whitehall  may  serve  as  an  explanation,  but  not 
as  an  excuse.  Even  the  weak  Louis  X\'I.  did  nothing 
so  base  as  this. 

We  are  not  without  appreciation  of  the  better  sides  of 
Sir  John  Skelton's  argument.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
Charles  reaped  the  whirlwind  because  the  Tudors  had 
sowed  the  wind.  It  is  conceded  that  he  could  quote 
precedents  from  sixteenth-century  practice  for  most  of 
his  unconstitutional  actions.  It  is  only  fair  to  grant 
that  he  inherited  from  his  father  a  system  of  futile  state- 
craft and  an  adviser  such  as  Buckingham.  We  know 
that  he  was  in  private  life  a  courteous  and  dignified  gen- 
tleman, that  he  possessed  all  the  domestic  virtues,  that 
he  was  a  judicious  patron  of  art  and  a  loyal  son  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Nevertheless,  the  celebrated 
passage  in  which  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Milton, 
demolished  the  contemporary  apologists  of  Charles 
Stuart  remains  as  true  to-day  as  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  written  :  "  His  advocates,  like  the  advocates  of 
other  malefactors  against  whom  overwhelming  evidence 
is  produced,  decline  all  controversy  about  facts  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  calling  testimony  to  character. 
For  ourselves  we  own  that  we  do  not  understand  the 
common  phrase,  '  a  good  man,  but  a  bad  King.'  " 

RITSCHL  AND  THE  AULD  LICHTS. 

■"The  Ritschlian  Theology  and  the  Evangelical  Faith." 
By  Dr.  James  Orr.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

THIS  is    a    compact  little  fighting  treatise.  The 
author  has  worked  diligently  at  his  subject,  put 
his  case  courteously,  and  never  lost  his  temper.  He 
has  called  up  the  Ritschlian  theology  with  due  deliberar- 
tion  and  smitten  it  a  dint  between  the  eyes  with  four 
brawny  Scotch  knuckles.   This  is  business  and  pleasure 
in  one.    It  increases  our  respect  for  the  gallant  pugilist, 
and,  though  we  prefer  to  back  his  opponent,  we  cheer- 
fully afford  the  assailant  his  meed  of  praise  and  plaisters. 
Ritschl,  for  good  and  evil,  represents  the  modern  spirit. 
He  was  the  nursing  father  of  German  Broad  Church- 
manship,  the  Lutheran  Thomas  Arnold,  and  the  pasda- 
gogue  of  professors.    His  new  revelation  is  perhaps  a 
little  in  need  of  repair  now,  for  Ritschl  has  been  dead 
for  some  years,  and  his  pupils  have  developed  the 
message  in  altogether  unexpected  directions,  but  most 
of  its  negations  and  some  few  of  its  affirmations  are 
still  held  by  our  innumerable  religious  leaders,  and 
have  been  sucked  in  and  digested  out  by  crowds  of  the 
hungry  guests  for  whom  these  magnates  cater.  Modern 
religion  is  amorphous.     It  hates  the  antique.     It  is 
certain  that  all  theologians,  and  especially  all  syste- 
matic theologians  until  now,  have  utterly  destroyed 
the  primitive  faith.    There  was  too  much  reasoning, 
carnal  logic,  brow-cracking   metaphysic,  hard  effort 
after  explanation  of  mysteries  and  awe-stricken  ortho- 
doxy about  the  religious  leaders  of  the  past.  We  seemed 
to  want  quite  the  reverse  of  all  this,  a  theology  of  works 
and   simplicity,    of  terra  firma   and   free  friendship 
with  heresy,   a   theology  which   shall  not  harp  too 
harshly  upon  ideas  such  as  Sin,  Hell,  and  Dooms- 
day,   but    be    delighted    to    ply   the    critical  knife 
in  the  entrails  of  the  Evangelists.    In  a  word,  we 
demanded  a  theology  which  would  not  impede  our  minds, 
shackle  our  wills  or  too  vigorously  control  our  actions. 
This  demand  met  with  a  prompt  supply.    Modern  re- 
ligion has  but  one  great  apologist  and  prophet,  and 
that  is  Ritschl.    His  mantle  has  been  divided  among 
the  universities  of  Germany,  and  Cambridge  has  artfully 
conveyed  away  several  ells  of  it.    Some  of  our  digni- 
taries have  purchased  shreds  and  snippets  of  it  enough 
to  drape  themselves  ;  and  even  the  tatters  and  fluff 
have  gone  to  clothe  the  nakedness  of  the  conventicle. 
Religious  knowledge  is  of  a  different  kind  from  theoretic 
knowledge,  it  tells  us — as  if  there  were  two  kinds  of 
truth.    The  peculiarity  of  religious  knowledge  lies  in 
value-judgments  (Werthurtheile).    It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  objective  and  scientific  fact.     It  makes  religious 
substance  to  consist  in  what  the  thing  represents,  not 
in  what  it  is  by  analysis.     It  bases  ethics  upon  the 
sacramental  system  by  applying  that  system  to  doc- 
trines.    It  defines  eternal  life  as  lordship  over  the 


world.     It  cultivates  less  a  body  of  Christian  thought 
than  a  Christian  attitude  towards  everything.    It  does 
not  exactly  begin  with  propositions  ;  It  begins  with  a 
sense  of  a  whole,  with  necessary  interdependence  of 
parts.     It  starts  more  with  Churchmanship  than  with 
full-fledged  faith  and  fundamentals.    It  denies  natural 
theology.     It  makes  very  free  with  the  Bible  and  the 
Creeds,  and  puffs  out  the  Auld  LIchts  with  a  blast  of 
scorn.    All  these  things  are  very  trying  to  a  professor 
of  Church  History  in  the  United  Presbyterian  College 
of  Edinburgh,  and  he  might  be  expected  to  become  very 
fremit  indeed  at  the  bare  recital  of  them.    Instead  of 
affording  sport  to  the  ungodly  by  vituperation  and  ex- 
clamation. Dr.  Orr  states  his  facts,  gives  chapter  andverse 
for  his  statements,  and  then  asks  whether  his  readers 
are  willing  to  exchange  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  at  Westminster  for  the  mingled  Popery,  pro- 
fanity, Neo-Kantlan  logomachies  and  unscriptural  posi- 
tions of  which  the  Ritschlian  theology  must  appear  to 
him  to  be  made  up  ?    He  naturally  wishes  them  to 
reply  with  a  roar  of  No  ;  but  whatever  they  reply,  they 
may  read  his  book  with  some  profit.    There  is  only  one 
unfair  hit  in  it  and  that  is  (pp.  184,  &c.)  where  the 
author  points  to  the  want  of  unity  among  Ritschl's  dis- 
ciples, as  if  any  argument  whatsoever  could  be  drawn 
from  such  a  fact.    The  root  fault  of  Ritschl  was  one 
which  Dr.  Orr  does  not  sufficiently  dwell  upon,  for  the 
obvious  reason  perhaps  that  he  shares  that  fault  with 
the  system  which  he  assails.     "  To  that  shallow  type  of 
thought,  of  enlightenment,"  says  Hegel,   "  which  is 
vain  of  its  boldness.  It  appears  unmeaning  and  unseemly 
to  recall  trivial  truths,  such,  for  Instance,  as  that  which 
may  be  here  brought  to  mind,  the  truth  that  Man  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  brute  by  faculty  of  thought,  but  shares 
that  of  feeling  with  it."    "  The  heart  ought  not  to  have 
any  dread  of  knowledge."     "  We  cannot  engage  in 
philosophical  speculation  regarding  any  object  whatever 
without  employing  universal  and  abstract  categories  of 
thought,  least  of  all,  when  God,  the  profoundest  subject 
of  thought,  the  absolute  Notion  Is  the  object."    A  the- 
ology which  does  not  begin  here  Is  built  upon  a  quick- 
sand, and  however  many  random  and  interesting  truths 
it  may  contain  will  not  be  a  breeding  house  for  great 
religious  leaders,  although  it  can,  and  may,  attract 
great  historians  and  brilliant  critics  to  lodge  in  it  for  a 
time,  until  It  tumbles  about  their  ears  and  sends  them 
flying  to  newer,  or  older,  systems. 

THE  EAST— FAR  AND  NEAR. 

"  The  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Robe  :  being  Sketches  of 
the  Domestic  and  Religious  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Siamese."  By  Ernest  Young.  Westminster: 
Constable. 

"Through  China  with  a  Camera."  By  John  Thomson. 
Westminster:  Constable. 

"  Everyday  Life  in  Turkey."  By  Mrs.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 
London  :  Hodder. 

"  Servia :  the  Poor  Man's  Paradise."  By  Herbert 
Vivian.    London  :  Longmans. 

"The  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Mendez 
Pinto,  a  Portugal,  during  his  Travels  for  the  space 
of  One-and-twenty  Years  in  the  Kingdoms  of 
Ethiopia,  China,  Tartaria,  Cauchinchina,  Calamin- 
ham,  Siam,  Pegu,  Japan,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
East  Indies.  Written  originally  by  himself  in 
the  Portugal  tongue."  London  :  Macock,  1663. 
Popular  reissue.  ("  The  Adventure  Series.")  Lon- 
don :  Unwin. 

THE  craving  for  literature  dealing  with  the  mysterious 
East,  if  now  more  than  usually  virulent,  is  no 
modern  malady.  We  are  free  to  confess  that,  in  the 
matter  of  illustration,  the  newer  literature  is  more  amply 
provided,  if  less  quaintly  executed  ;  but  for  an  artistic 
imagination,  which,  after  all,  is  the  mainspring  of  a 
traveller's  tale,  commend  us  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Unwin's  cheap  reprints  of  forgotten  works  of  adventure 
are  praiseworthy,  and  Pinto's  Voyages  perhaps  the  most 
welcome  of  all.  Like  most  travellers  of  his  time— and, 
indeed,  of  every  other  time— he  enjoyed  a  peculiar  repu- 
tation as  a  liar,  which  has  scarcely  been  justified  by 
subsequent  exploration  of  the  countries  he  visited. 
Congreve,  in  one  of  his  plays,  took  Pinto  as  a  type 
of  "a  liar  of  the   first  magnitude,"  and  Professor 
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VamWry  wearies  us  with  an  introductory  disquisition 
upon  tlie  comparative  veracity  of  Pinto  ;  but  really  the 
question  is  not  worth  lahourint^-,  and  most  people  will 
probably  content  themselves  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  very  entertaining  fellow.  Indeed,  Professor  Vambery 
reminds  us  somewhat  of  that  K'O'-^d  old  clerj,'yman  wlio 
read  "Gulliver's  Travels"  and  vowed  that,  for  his 
part,  he  scarcely  believed  a  word  of  them.  Pinto's 
book  is  particularly  useful  in  emphasisiuij  the  ditVerence 
between  the  old  and  the  new  school  of  travel.  The  old 
school  explorer  set  out  without  special  instruments  or 
scientific  trainiuij,  and  interested  the  public  by  layini;- 
before  it  such  details  as  interested  him  and  were  hkely 
to  interest  the  averajje  man  of  intelli^'-ence.  He  did  not 
weary  us,  as  many  of  his  successors  do,  by  displays 
of  ^superfluous  knowledi^e  or  an  arid  enumeration  of 
common-place  facts,  which  may  not  appeal  to  the  very 
specialist. 

We  understand  that  would-be  explorers  generally 
repair  to  the  Geographical  Society  to  be  coached  in  the 
ways  of  exploration  and  the  use  of  the  globe,  with  the 
object  of  producing  an  orthodox  volume  on  their  re- 
turn. Surely  they  would  produce  far  more  satisfactory 
or,  at  any  rate,  far  more  entertaining,  \york  if,  for  all 
training,  they  contented  themselves  with  a  diligent 
perusal  of  Pinto. 

It  would  certainly  have  improved  the  four  other  books 
now  under  our  consideration,  though  they  are  all  well 
above  the  average  of  modern  works  of  travel,  and  have 
eschewed  the  cut-and-dried  lines  which  make  for  dul- 
ness.  "The  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Robe"  Is  perhaps 
too  conscientiously  accurate  to  be  always  amusing,  and 
the  author  evidently  labours  under  the  delusion  that 
religious  ritual  is  always  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting topic  in  a  far  country.  The  details  of  a 
strange  creed  lend  themselves  more  easily  to  surprise 
than  the  contrasts  of  daily  life  in  different  countries, 
but  the  surprise  tends  to  become  monotonous,  and  we 
come  to  yearn  for  even  humdrum  facts  about  agri- 
culture, commerce.  Court  life,  politics,  or  even  finance. 
We  do  not  deny  the  readableness  of  the  book,  nor  the 
interest  of  many  little  touches,  which  atone  for  many 
other  shortcomings,  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  any 
one  contemplating  a  visit  to  Siam  will  afford  due 
perusal  to  Mr.  Young's  narrative.  But,  should  there 
ever  be  a  demand  for  another  edition,  several  important 
improvements  will  be  necessary.  At  present  most  of 
the  illustrations — very  fair  illustrations,  by  the  way — 
have  been  bound  up  some  way  off  from  their  right 
places,  and  there  is  no  index.  Every  book  of  travel 
should  have  an  index.  Else  how  are  the  indolent 
reviewer  and  the  intelligent  public  to  pick  out  the 
plums? 

Mr.  Vivian's  book  on  Servia  has  an  excellent  index, 
but  that  is  only  one  among  its  many  excellences. 
Although  he  has  no  actual  adventures  to  relate,  unless 
an  almost  regal  welcome  may  thus  be  styled,  he  con- 
trives to  sustain  our  interest  from  the  frontispiece  to  the 
finish.  His  description  of  places  and  people  are  works 
of  art  in  their  way,  and  bring  home  to  us  what  he  has 
seen  more  vividly  than  the  best  imaginable  cinemato- 
graph. He  possesses  also  the  rare  gift  of  maintaining 
his  vivacity  even  when  dealing  with  the  most  prosaic 
subjects,  and  we  find  exquisite  httle  gems  in  the  most 
unexpected  settings.  In  a  note  on  transliteration,  for 
instance,  he  gravely  tells  us  to  pronounce  a  certain 
Servian  letter  "with  a  short  sneeze,"  and  in  a  pre- 
fatory note  he  thanks  us  and  certain  other  editors  for 
the  permission  to  reproduce  portions  of  articles,  "with 
which  I  dignified  their  pages."  Mr.  Vivian  has  evi- 
dently studied  his  Servia  with  infinite  pains,  and  his 
particular  genius  has  enabled  him  to  give  us  a  brilliant 
and  exhaustive  survey  of  every  phase  of  Servian  life, 
character  and  charm.  Of  course  nobody  goes  to  Servia 
nowadays  for  pleasure,  but  Mr.  Vivian's  book  will 
certainly  afford  a  delightful  study  to  all  who  wish  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  a  country  which  may  at  any 
time  come  to  the  fore,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  note,  in 
anticipation  of  the  next  uproar  in  the  Balkans,  that  this 
is  likely  to  remain  the  standard  work  upon  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Ramsay's  book  on  every-day  life  in  Turkey  is 
less  ambitious.  Most  of  her  information  is  already 
familiar  to  all  travellers  and  to  the  generahty  of  intelli- 
gent readers.    But  she  has  produced  a  cheerful  narra- 
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tive,  and  many  incidents  of  her  journeys  in  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  are  quite  entertaining. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  on  archieological  expedi- 
tions, and  it  will  surprise  most  of  us  to  learn  how  few 
discomforts  and  annoyances  she  experienced  in  regions 
popularly  supposed  to  be  chaotic  in  their  lawlessness. 
Had  she  been  content  to  say  less  about  the  vermin, 
which,  after  all,  are  as  ubiquitous  in  the  West  as  in  the 
East,  the  relation  would  have  been  altogether  pleasant; 
and,  even  as  it  is,  she  serves  a  useful  purpo.sc  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  many  good  qualities  of  the 
outcast  Turk.  Without  attaining  to  literary  excellence, 
she  maintains  a  high  character  of  colloquial  prose,  and 
the  only  faults  we  have  to  find  with  her  are  that  she 
often  explains  too  much,  and  often  too  little.  Her 
spelling,  also,  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  as,  for 
instance,  when  she  follows  writers  of  the  last  century 
in  writing  diwan,  which  might  be  phonetic  in  German 
but  is  inexcusable  in  English. 

Mr.  Thomson  is,  we  understand,  a  professional 
photographer,  and  the  hundred  illustrations  in  his  work 
do  great  credit  to  his  profession.  They  are  indeed  the 
chief  excuse  for  the  book,  and  the  letterpress  is  en- 
tirely subsidiary  to  them.  He  has  evidently  been  very 
industrious  in  exploring  China  for  the  purposes  of  his 
craft,  and,  did  he  possess  the  power  of  literary  expression, 
his  book  might  well  have  been  wholly  admirable, 
though  he  is  certainly  not  as  practical  an  observer  as  he 
is  artistic.  As  an  instance  of  his  methods,  we  may 
mention  his  description  of  gambling  in  China,  where 
he  makes  it  appear  that  the  banks  only  lay  even  money 
against  a  three  to  one  chance,  whereas  the  fact  is  that 
a  punter  may  stake  on  anyone  of  four  quarters  of  a 
circle  and  can  only  lose  over  the  opposite  quarter, 
while  if  either  of  the  side  quarters  come  out  he  neither 
wins  nor  loses.  The  chief  merit  of  the  literary  part  of 
the  book  is  that  it  confines  itself  to  the  author's  im- 
pressions without  dogmatism  or  a  misplaced  ambition, 
and  we  believe  that  if  Mr.  Thomson  could  secure  the 
assistance  of  a  man  of  letters  to  condense  his  book 
and  put  it  into  due  literary  form,  it  might  have  some 
considerable  vogue. 

FICTION. 

"The  Crook  of  the  Bough."    By  Menie  Muriel  Dowie. 
London  :  Methuen. 

MISS  MENIE  MURIEL  DOWIE  is  a  survival  of 
the  "naughty-little-whisper-in-the-corner"  school. 
She  produced  "Gallia"  contemporaneously  with  the 
many  "Women  who  Did"  and  "Men  who  Didn't" 
series.  She  received  an  attentive  hearing  from  a  small 
public  who  had  not  then  begun  to  realise  the  hoary 
antiquity  of  the  novelty  she  and  her  sister  noveUsts 
were  offering.  Impropriety  of  behaviour,  with  long- 
wmded  philosophic  truisms  in  explanatory  footnotes  was 
the  text  from  which  they  preached.  Now  that  impropriety 
of  behaviour  is  taking  again  Its  position  In  a  background 
decorously  hazy.  It  is  Interesting  to  discover  which.  If 
any,  of  these  Indiscreet  ladles  had  anything  but  their 
feminine  indiscretions  to  commend  them  to  a  fiction- 
loving  public.  And  as  far  as  Miss  DowIe  is  concerned  the 
question  can  be  immediately  answered  In  the  affirmative. 

She  writes  astonishingly  badly ;  she  has  an  ex.- 
cellent  story  to  tell,  but  after  piquing  curiosity  as  to 
how  she  is  going  to  work  it  out,  she  drops  Into 
prophecy  and  shirks  Its  developments  ;  she  Invents 
words  and  misapplies  them  ;  she  Is  glaringly  ungram- 
matlcal  and  crudely  pert,  and  notwithstanding  all  these 
defects  she  has  one  quality  that  makes  her  demand 
for  a  hearing  a  reasonable  one  :  she  can  draw  a  type. 
It  Is  something  of  the  facile  talent  of  the  lightning 
caricaturist  that  she  possesses,  something  of  the  gift 
that  makes  the  pit  and  gallery  shout  themselves  hoarse, 
or  hiss  vociferously,  as  Chamberlain  or  Harcourt  appear 
on  the  blackboard.  There  are  lightning  portraits  in 
"The  Crook  of  the  Bough"  of  the  hospital  nurse,  who 
Is  all  bonnet,  collar  and  apron ;  of  the  high-school 
governess,  with  short  hair  and  spectacles  aind  a 
handful  of  examination  papers ;  of  the  Oxford  De- 
bating Club  prig,  who  has  just  attained  a  seat  in  the 
House;  of  a  French  lady  of  the  "half  world,''  all 
silken  and  scented.  And  Miss  Dowie  can  also  describe  a 
journey  ;  there  is  movement  in  the  hurried  Continental 
trip ;  the  Cook's  tourist  party  are  realistically  vivid 
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and  vulgar,  none  of  the  characters  or  scenes  are  flat, 
thev  stand  out  boldly  from  the  canvas,  they  have 
atmosphere  and  the  sense  of  life.  Miss  Dowie  is  never 
dull,  she  has  both  observation  and  humour. 

The  story  that  "The  Crook  of  the  Bough  "  suggests 
is  the  story  of  a  young- Eng-lish  woman,  of  correct  de- 
meanour and  earnest  views  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life,  whose  heart  and  imagination  are  captured 
by  a  red-fezzed,  handsome  Turkish  officer.    •A.nd  a  very 
good  story  it  might  have  been  in  strong  hands  ;  as  told 
by  the   inventor   it   is,    however,    merely  anecdotal. 
Hassan  Bey  and  Islay  Netherdale  meet  in  Constanti- 
nople.    Hassan  is  captivated  by  the  novelty  of  the 
young  Englishwoman's  impersonal  manner  with  her 
masculine  surroundings.     The  type-writer  which  she 
uses,  and  the  photographic  camera  which  she  carries  ; 
her  interest  in  politics  and   the  fearlessness  of  her 
pedestrianism,    even    her   waterproof   and  goloshes, 
inspire  him  with  admiration  and  respect.    He  is  keenly 
interested  in  her  trite  conversation  about  the  posi- 
tion of  women  in  England,  and  awed  by  the  absence 
of  fripperies  and  coquetteries  in  her  dress  and  con- 
duct.   When  they  part,  it  is  on  the  understanding 
that   they   will   meet   in   London — an  understanding 
which   Islay  interprets   as   she   wishes.     But  under 
the  influence  of  the  new  set  of  emotions  with  which 
Hassan's  beautiful  eyes  have  inspired  her,  she  spends 
•long,  passionate  days,  whilst  waiting  for  his  arrival,  in 
discarding  her  rep  petticoats  and  woollen  stockings, 
her  square-toed  boots  and  linen  collars;  in  "taking 
possession  of  her  woman's  empire."    She  rushes  to 
Jay's  and  invests  in  satin  stays  and  lingerie  to  match, 
all  frills  and  lace.    Tea-gowns  follow,  and  open-work 
silk  stockings,  bronze  shoes   and   diamond  buckles. 
Fnally,  she  has  her  straight,  smooth  hair  creped,  and 
her  hands  manicured.    Hassan  arrives  and  finds  in  dis- 
gust that  his  stiff  and  admirable  English  ideal  was  only 
another  "Zenana  woman,"  finds  the  sentiments  she  now 
evokes  are  old  and  familiar  to  him,  and  disregarding 
the  obvious  solution  of  adding  her  to  his  harem,  re- 
tires disappointed  from  the  scene.    We  hear  vaguely 
that  he  subsequently  died  of  fever  in  an  hotel  in  Alex- 
andria that  required  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  in- 
spector.   But  there  are  many  such,  and  the  fact  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tale,  which  now  fizzles  away  as 
indeterminately  as  it  began.     The  prig  marries  the 
high-school  teacher,  which  is  as  it  should  be,  and  the 
hospital  nurse  flirts  indiscriminately,  which  is  also  in- 
evitable.   Islay,  with  her  new  development,  discovers 
that  notwithstanding  Hassan's  defection,  her  "  girlhood 
is  ripe  for  a  lover,"  and  there  seem  to  be  one  or  two 
possibilities  looming  in  the  distance. 

Except  the  advertisement  for  Jay's  there  is  nothing 
more  in  the  book  that  dwells  upon  the  memory.  Islay 
"  drapes  "  her  typewriter  when  she  has  been  converted 
to  a'Stheticism  ;  and  throws  away  her  "fountain"  pen, 
but  these  acts  appear  to  me  as  only  evidence  of  the 
authoress's  flippancy  ;  for  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
book  is  posed  with  seriousness.  Specimens  of  the 
grammar  I  deplore  are  such  as  these.  "  Herself  her 
own  altar,  heaped  with  every  small  off'ering  and 
sacrifice  the  zealot  of  her  mind  could  offer  to  her  body." 
"The  remote  parchment-faccd  Q.C.  with  his  reputa- 
tion towering  and  battlemented,  but  incomprehensible." 
Each  of  these  collection  of  words  appears  between  full 
stops.  "  Brumous,"  "  distinguishment,"  "  pubescent," 
"intrigued  them,"  are  among  Miss  Dowie's  philological 
triumphs.  Frank  Danby. 

"The  Wooings  of  Jezebel  Pettyfer."  By  Haldane 
Macfall.  London  :  Grant  Richards. 
The  presentation  of  a  new  background  is  almost  the 
greatest  kindness  that  a  novelist  can  bestow  on  a  jaded 
reader,  and  when  on  the  background  are  painted 
figures  which,  if  not  absolutely  new  inventions,  are  as 
lively  as  they  are  unfamiliar,  the  reader  need  not  stint 
his  expressions  of  gratitude.  We  fancy  that  Mr.  Haldane 
Macfall  will  reap  a  comfortable  harvest  in  this  kind,  for 
he  has  at  last  achieved  novelty  in  his  record  of  the 
doings  of  Jezebel  Pettyfer.  The'  West  Indian  negro  has 
not,  it  is  true,  altogether  wanted  his  sacred  bard,  but 
we  can  recall  nothing  in  fiction  which  deals  with  him 
half  as  picturesquely  and  completely  as  he  is  here  dealt 
with.    There  is  but  one  wliile  man  in  the  book  whose 


contributions  to  the  action  and  dialogue  could  easily, 
and  even  beneficially,  be  dispensed  with.  For  the  rest, 
the  story,  which  passes  chiefly  in  Barbadoes  and 
Jamaica,  deals  entirely  with  the  superstitions,  the 
humours,  and  the  passions  of  the  negro  as  there  seen. 
It  is,  in  truth,  an  extraordinary  story  enough,  and  it  is 
told  with  a  vigour  and  conscious  enjoyment  that  succeed 
in  making  it  wholly  credible.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
know  how  far  the  general  reader's  patience  will  take 
him  through  the  four  hundred  pages  of  dialect  ;  but  we 
are  prepared  to  assure  him  beforehand  that  if  he  per- 
severes with  a  book  which  is  formidable  only  in  appear- 
ance, he  will  be  very  handsomely  rewarded.  Jehu 
Sennacherib  Dyle  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
scoundrels  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time,  and 
Jezebel  Pettyfer  herself  is  a  really  splendid  figure  of 
grotesque  wickedness.  Certainly  the  book  is  too  long, 
and  Mr.  Macfall  has  an  itch  for  superfluous  description  ; 
but  as  it  stands,  faults  of  style  and  all,  it  is  of  more 
than  common  excellence,  and  invites  us  to  expect  some- 
thing very  considerable  from  its  author. 

"The    Heritage   of    Eve."      By    H.    H.  Spethgue. 
London  :  Chatto. 

Tita  Storck  was  a  young  woman  who  wrote  novels, 
and  had  so  beautiful  a  faith  in  the  dignity  of  art  that, 
when  her  sister  surreptitiously  submitted  one  of  her 
manuscripts  to  a  great  publisher,  and  the  great  pub- 
lisher accepted  it  straightway,  she  refused  to  have 
anything  to  say  to  him  on  the  ground  that  his  opinion 
was  not  unbiassed.  This  did  not  matter  much,  how- 
ever, for  when  she  wrote  another  book — it  was  called 
"The  First  Love  of  a  Middle-aged  Man" — it  was 
immediately  accepted,  and  won  her  instant  recognition. 
She  had  some  very  beautiful  beliefs  and  enthusiasms, 
and  her  books  were  always  inspired  by  highly  moral 
purposes.  It  is  not  surprising  that  when  the  world  fell 
down  and  worshipped  her,  the  "  dclat  "  in  her  native 
village  was  "  positively  painful,"  or  that  the  young  fool 
to  whom  she  had  persuaded  her  rich  uncle  to  leave  his 
fortune  should  have  returned  to  his  early  love  for  her. 
She  found  it  hard  to  forgive  his  wanderings  and 
wickedness,  and  in  truth  he  was  a  contemptible  cad  ; 
but  when  he  told  her  that  God  had  made  him  a  king 
and  priest,  she  very  properly  concluded  that  it  would 
be  in  bad  taste  to  hold  back  any  longer.  So  she 
married  him,  and  we  hope  that  they  bored  each  other 
as  much  as  they  will  bore  whoever  reads  their  extremely 
silly  annals. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

MESSRS.  CLOWES  &  SONS  have  nearly  ready  for 
publication  the  second  edition  of  "The  Law  of 
the  Press,"  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Fisher  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Strahan, 
Barristers-at-Law.  The  sections  dealing  with  Libel 
and  Copyright  have  been  practically  re-written,  and  the 
scope  of  the  book  has  been  widened  by  the  addition  of 
a  digest  of  the  laws  affecting  newspapers  in  the  various 
British  Colonies.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth 
and  importance  of  the  English  press  in  such  countries 
as  South  Africa,  Canada,  Australia,  and  India,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  an  exposition  of  the  laws  under 
which  those  newspapers  exist  has  found  its  place  in  an 
English  Law-book. 

"Dutch  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  is  in 
course  of  preparation  for  the  autumn  season  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  It  deals  with  the  life 
and  work  of  twelve  representative  painters  who  have 
selected  reproductions  of  their  own  works  to  appear  as 
illustrations  in  the  volume,  which  is  being  edited  by 
Max  Rooses,  the  well-known  art  connoisseur  of  Ant- 
werp. The  biographical  notices  are  by  writers 
specially  conversant  with  their  subject.  In  addition  to 
200  illustrations  in  the  text,  there  will  be  many  photo- 
gravures and  etchings. 

The  same  publishers  are  issuing  an  historical 
romance  by  Professor  George  Ebers  in  two  volumes 
entitled  "Arachne."  It  is  translated  from  the  German 
by  Miss  Mary  Safford,  who  rendered  "Barbara  Blom- 
berg"and  "In  the  Fire  of  the  Forge,"  by  the  above 
author,  into  English. 
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Mr.  Leslie  Stephens'  two  new  volumes,  sliortly  to 
be  published,  are  chiefly  composed  of  articles  which 
have  appeared  at  various  times  in  the  "National 
Review,"  "  Fortnij,'htly,"  and  the  "Cornhill."  The 
essays  include,  amon>;s'l  others,  "National  Bioj:raphy," 
"Evolution  of  Hditors,"  "  johnsoniana,"  "  Ciibhon's 
Autobiog-raphv,"  "Arthur  Young-,"  "Wordsworth's 
Youth,"  "Story  of  Scott's  Ruin,"  "Matthew  Arnold," 
and  "  Life  of  Tennyson." 

•♦Earth  Sculpture"  is  a  new  volume  of  the  "  Pro- 
{jressive  Series,"  by  Professor  James  Geikie,  soon  to  be 
issued.  It  deals  with  the  author's  conception  of  the 
earliest  formations  of  surface  features,  rocks  and  rock 
structures,  the  architecture  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the 
general  evidence  of  rock  removal. 

Mr.  William  Canton,  the  author  of  several  delightful 
poems  for  children,  has  written  a  volume  of  short 
stories  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  The 
title  is  to  be  "  A  Child's  Book  of  Saints,"  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  include  in  the  form  of  a  story  the 
faith,  idealism  and  fancy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  is  to  form  the  subject  of  a 
book  in  consequence  of  its  being  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  the  Spanish-American  war.  The  complete 
text  of  the  Declaration  is  to  be  given  in  a  volume  by 
Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P.,  to  be  brought  out  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

Bookselling  and  publishing  appear  to  meet  with 
better  remuneration  in  the  Antipodes  than  in  this 
country.  The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Robertson,  a 
wholesale  Australian  bookseller,  discloses  property  of 
the  value  of  17,000  in  Victoria  alone.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Robertson  originally  commenced  business 
with  a  small  collection  of  misceJlaneous  books  with  an 
ordinary  huckster's  barrow  for  his  shop. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THIS  month  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  is  what  it  should  be, 
and  not  ahvays  is,  true  to  its  name,  and  a  many-sided 
number.    Of  politics  we  have  enough,  considering  the  present 
rather  congested  condition  of  things  political,  in  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood's  well-tempered  contribution  on  the  Anglo-American 
entente  or  rapprochement,  and  in  the  curious  "  Russian  Com- 
ment" on  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Greenwood  in  the  same 
review.    That  public  opinion  in  the  United.  States  is  for  ex- 
pansion, for  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  not  for 
pre-eminence  in  the  New  World  only,  above  all  for  rank  among 
the  powers  of  the  world,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show. 
There  must  inevitably  be,  as  Mr.  Greenwood  puts  it,  "  another 
great  fighting  power  in  the  world,"  which  should  prove  to  our 
advantage,  though  "  another  competitor  for  empire  "  in  the  field 
should  not  "  lighten  our  obligation  to  go  well  armed."    As  to 
the  "Russian  Comment"  on  "England  at  War,"  the  "new 
international  policy  of  truthfulness,  equity  and  sympathy"  is 
pretty  and  visionary,  and  we  sympathise  with  the  writer's 
aspirations.    But,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  face  facts.    So  far, 
the  word  "international,"  whether  applied  to  exhibitions  or 
societies,  has  proved  of  evil  omen.    When  we  are  all  "  inter- 
nationalised," by  school  teaching,  by  much  travel,  by  cordial 
entertaining   of   the  foreigner,  and   so   forth,    where  will 
the  nations  be?     Two    aspects,    out  of   the  hundred  or 
more  possible  aspects,  of  Mr.   Gladstone  are  presented  in 
Mr.   Wilfred  Meynell's  paper  on  "Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Roman  Church,"  and  that  of  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  on  "Mr. 
Gladstone   and   the   Nonconformists."     Mr.    Meynell,  who 
deals  chiefly  with   Gladstone's  attitude    towards  Manning 
and    Newman    and    other    prominent    Anglican  converts 
to   Rome,  is  pleasantly  reminiscent.     It  must  be  agree- 
able to  those  who  have  been  expatiating  on  the  statesman's 
remarkable  sense  of  humour  to  know  that  "even  when  his 
collars  were  caricatured  in  the  papers  he  was  inclined  to 
measure  the  inches,  and  to  explain  that  the  proportions  were 
at  fault."    Such  was  this  great  man's  painful  "  literalness." 
Dr.  Rogers  is  quite  sure  that  Gladstone  never  was  a  Whig,  and 
always  was  a  Conservative  all  through  his  career.    He  was  not 
a  Radical,  whatever  his  "rivals" — yes,  "rivals"  is  the  word 
Dr.  Rogers  uses — and  his  "opponents"  thought.    Canon  Wood 
cites  some  strange  examples  of  the  way  in  which  history  is 
written  in  his  article  on  "The  Just  Punishment  of  Heretics." 
We  are  amazed,  by  the  way,  that  he  should  believe  "  the  senti- 
ment of  humanity  "  is  of  "  very  recent  growth."    Mr.  Claude 
Phillips,  in  his  survey  of  the  Paris  "  Salons,"  refers  to  the  con- 
troversy on  M.  Rodin's  Balzac  statue  as  the  "succ&s  de 
scandale"of  the  artistic  season,  and  observes  of  this  achiev- 
ment  "monumental  art  refuses  to  lend  itself  to  such  quasi- 
literary  phantasies."    It  is  all  the  fault  of  these  too-literary  art 
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c  ritics.  They  have  led  M.  Kodin  astray.  Mr.  Stanley  Vounj; 
is  at  least  opixiitunc  with  hi-;  dost  iiption  and  analysis  of 
M.  ICdmond  Rostand's  "  Cyrano  dc  ilLMgcrac ,"  that  "siiangcly 
fascinating  play,"  a  version  of  wlii(  h  may  heaven  tjuide  the 
translator  ! — is  forthcoming  on  the  English  stage.  (Colonel 
Adye's  interesting  account  of  the  "C^iijturc  of  Havana  by 
England  in  1762,"  and  Mr.  HerbcM  Paul's  excellent  disc  ourse 
on  "  The  Art  of  Letter-Writing  "  must  he  mentioned  among  the 
contents  of  an  attrac  tive  "  Niiictcciuh  Century." 

In  the  "  Fortnightly"  the  first  and  second  artic  les  are  devoted 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  .Stanmort's  estimate  of  the  statesman, 
based  on  friendship  of  many  years-  "  I  cannot  remember  when 
I  did  not  know  Mr.  Gladstone,"  the  writer  observes  — is  by  nnic^h 
the  more  interesting  and  readable  of  the  two.  Non-political  in 
tone,  this  is  a  tribute  that  should  be  read  v/ith  pleasure  by 
everybody.  Mr.  Henry  St.  John  Raikes  contributes,  "Some 
Stray  Letters  of  Mr.  (lladstone,"  eight  in  number,  dated  some 
fifty  years  since,  none  of  which  arc  especially  characteristic 
Mr.  W.  Knox  Johnson's  study  of  Leopardi  as  poet  and 
philosopher  is  judicious  and  thoughtful  for  the  most  part, 
though  wc  must  except  the  unfortunate  analogy  he  suggests 
between  the  nature-painting  of  Lcoi)ardi  and  Tennyson  and 
the  landscape  art  of  Corot  and  Mr.  Leader.  On  the  question 
of  our  lease  of  Wci-hai-Wei,  Mr.  R.  S.  Yorke  has  not  a  little 
that  is  foolish  and  idle  to  say.  We  should,  he  observes,  "make 
a  Cyprus"  of  the  bay,  and  should  on  no  account  give  it  up,  as 
he  is  assured,  on  high  authority,  "incalculable  damage  was 
done  to  our  prestige  by  the  abandonment  of  Port  Hamilton." 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst  draws  a  striking  pictnre  of  Austria-Hungary 
under  the  heading  "A  Dissolving  Empire."  M.  Auguste 
Filon's  latest  instalment  of  his  review  of  "  The  Modern  French 
Drama"  deals  with  the  works  of  two  of  its  most  discussed 
exponents,  M.  Edmond  Rostand  and  M.  Jean  Richepin,  anci  is 
by  no  means  the  least  illuminative  number  of  the  series. 
"  Diplomaticus  "  is  severely  critical  on  the  question  "  Is  there 
an  Anglo-American  Understanding  ? "  The  very  question 
savours  of  infidelity  almost,  for  there  is  the  popular  belief  in  the 
"  understanding,"  and  those  in  whom  belief  was  not  at  once 
instilled  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Birmingham  speech  have  since 
heard  so  much  of  it  that  they  are  forced  to  conclude  there  is 
something  in  it.  "  Rig:htly  rebellious,"  Miss  Lucy  Garnett  is 
convinced,  are  the  Philippine  Islanders,  with  regard  to  whom 
she  has  written  an  extremely  pleasing  article,  treating  of 
Philippine  society,  customs  and  manners,  with  an  entertaining 
touch.   _ 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  pagre  26.) 
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NOTES. 

ADMIRAL  CERVERA'S  fleet  has  been  destroyed  with 
scarcely  any  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  while 
it  is  reported  that  nearly  a  thousand  Spanish  sailors  have 
been  killed,  and  a  still  larger  number  taken  prisoners. 
It  appears  from  the  official  report  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Austrian  cruiser  "  Maria  Theresa,"  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  battle  that  "  the  Spanish  fleet  fought 
bravely,  but  after  an  hour  and  a  half  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  American  projectiles  and  completely  destroyed." 
The  burning  ships  "  Almirante  Oquendo,"  "  Vizcaya," 
and  "  Maria  Theresa"  were  run  ashore,  and  their  burnt 
wrecks  now  strew  the  beach  between  Santiago  harbour 
and  Jurquira  Point.  It  was  a  fight  at  what  sailors  call 
"long  bowls,"  some  fifteen  hundred  yards  always 
separating  the  combatants,  and  so  we  must  infer  that 
it  was  the  infinitely  superior  marksmanship  of  the 
American  gunners  that  gave  them  so  easy  and  so  com- 
plete a  victory. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain  pride  in  these 
achievements  of  men  of  our  own  race.  Every  English- 
man, too,  will  remember  that  it  was  the  possession  of 
this  same  quality  of  fine  marksmanship  which  Americans 
display  that  gave  us  our  victories  both  on  land  and  sea 
from  Cre^y  to  the  Crimea.  And  something  peculiar 
and  noble  happened  in  this  fight  which  showed  in  a  far 
higher  way  the  kinship  of  the  two  peoples.  While  the 
' '  Texas  "  and  the  ' '  Oquendo  "  were  fighting  ' '  a  mighty 
explosion"  shook  the  "  Oquendo,"  and  the  crew  of  the 
"Texas"  cheered.  "Don't  cheer,"  shouted  Captain 
Phillip,  "the  poor  devils  are  dying."  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  expression  of  tender  and  sympathetic  humanity 
is  just  as  fine  as  the  "  Kiss  me,  Hardy,"  of  the  dying 
Nelson. 

The  yacht  "  Gloucester,  "  too,  which  destroyed  the 
Spanish  torpedo -destroyers,  and  was  fought  with 
such  marvellous  pluck  and  skill  by  Lieut.  Wainwright, 
reminds  us  of  the  little  "Condor"  in  Alexandria  Harbour, 
under  the  captaincy  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  The 
whole  story  touches  us  immensely;  the  American  sailors 
have  indeed  deserved  well  of  their  country.  Commodore 
Sampson  sent  sailors  ashore  to  protect  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Spanish  crews  from  the  Cubans ;  we 
learn  too  that  he  treats  Admiral  Cervera  with  the 
greatest  deference  and  consideration.  That  is  the  sort  of 
conduct  that  Englishmen  are  compelled  to  admire,  and 
in  men  of  their  own  race  feel  thankful  for. 

And  all  these  proofs  of  the  highest  humanity  in 
American  seamen  strike  us  with  additional  force  be- 
cause of  the  contrast  with  the  French  seamen  on  the 
unhappy  "  Bourgogne."  The  great  French  liner  of  the 
Compagnie  G^nlrale  Transatlantique,  bound  from  New 


York  to  Havre  with  some  800  passengers  and  crew, 
came  into  collision  with  the  "  Cromartyshire,"  a 
British  sailing  barque,  at  half-past  four  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th  inst.  Within  half  an  hour  "  La  Bourgogne  " 
foundered.  The  bare  fact  that  among  the  169  saved 
there  was  only  one  woman,  and  only  in  all  some  sixty 
passengers,  is  the  most  shocking  condemnation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  and  crew.  True,  Captain 
Deloncle  stood  on  the  forward  bridge  to  the  last,  and 
went  down  with  his  ship  ;  the  second  officer,  too, 
seems  to  have  done  his  duty  nobly,  but  the  other 
officers,  we  learn,  "  seemed  dazed,"  and  had  no  control 
over  the  crew,  who  behaved  with  maddened  selfish- 
ness. It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  the  worst.  The 
blood  boils  when  one  thinks  of  250  women  and  chil- 
dren on  board  and  only  one  saved.  One  grows  sick 
as  one  reads  of  a  French  sailor  cutting  the  life-line 
to  which  three  or  four  women  were  clinging,  and 
when  a  survivor  tells  how  helpless  creatures  were 
beaten  from  the  boats  with  oars  and  boathooks,  we  turn 
away  shuddering.  The  scenes  on  the  "Medusa"  raft — 
the  disgrace  of  French  sailors — were  not  so  bad  as  these 
of  "  La  Bourgogne."  After  all  the  worst  British  hypo- 
crisy— the  hypocrisy  for  instance  that  allowed  Lady 
Hamilton  to  starve  in  spite  of  Nelson's  prayer — is  better 
than  this  accursed  French  soullessness. 

The  Irish  Financial  Relations  debate  was  an  even 
more  unreal  performance  this  year  than  last,  and  if  the 
Irish  members  possessed  a  leader  we  doubt  whether  he 
would  have  considered  a  series  of  excellent  speeches 
fired  off'  in  an  empty  House  a  sufficient  justification  for 
losing  two  nights  of  real  discussion  on  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill.  The  Irish  members  have  an  excellent 
brief  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  but  most 
of  them  so  spoil  their  case  by  exaggeration  that  front- 
bench  men  who  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  the 
question  have  little  difficulty  in  turning  the  tables  on 
them.  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  on  Tuesday  night,  for 
example,  was  nothing  but  a  clever  series  of  dilemmas 
set  for  his  opponents — a  kind  of  barbed  wire  fence  to 
break  the  charge — but  no  one  can  have  been  more 
conscious  than  himself  that  it  constituted  no  answer 
whatever  to  the  Irish  case  as  put  from  his  own  side  of 
the  House  by  Mr.  Lecky.  Mr.  Balfour  in  fact  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  being  "smart"  in  the 
debating  society  sense  of  scoring  as  many  points  as 
possible,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  question  remained  untouched.  Indeed,  he  recog- 
nised this  In  his  last  sentences,  when  he  admitted  that 
quite  apart  from  all  questions  of  Commissions  or  fiscal 
entities  "the  English  treatment  of  Ireland  long  before 
the  Union  was  scandalously  selfish,"  and  was  "  a  very 
dark  blot  on  our  Parliamentary  history"  which  called 
for  "  reparation."  No  amount  of  clever  word-play  over 
unessential  details  can  destroy  the  eff'ect  of  that 
admission. 
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For  ourselves,  we  adhere  to  the  position  which  we 
took  on  this  matter  immediately  on  the  appearance  of 
the  report  of  the  Commission.  We  are  profoundly  un- 
interested in  what  Lord  Castlereagh  or  Mr.  Pitt  said  at 
the  time  of  the  Union  and  in  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  they  meant  what  they  said.  The  problem  is 
one  of  to-day  and  not  of  a  century  ago.  We  have  a 
country  which  for  our  own  purposes  we  treated,  as  Mr. 
Balfour,  says  "scandalously"  in  the  past.  In  the  last 
century  by  our  Protective  policy  we  deliberately  and 
with  intention  ruined  her  growing  manufactures  ;  in 
the  present  century  by  our  Free  Trade  policy  we 
ruined  her  agriculture.  The  result  is  something 
like  economic  bankruptcy.  The  Commission  showed 
beyond  possibility  of  dispute  that  a  taxation  that 
is '  one  of  the  lightest  in  Europe,  and  that  is 
easily  borne  by  England  and  Scotland,  is  proportion- 
ately oppressive  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Nationalists 
talk  of  "  extortion  "  and  "  tribute"  and  call  for  whole- 
sale reductions,  although  not  one  of  them  can  suggest  a 
plan  of  possible  retrenchment.  What  they  have  a 
right  to  demand,  what  is  asked  for  by  Mr.  Lecky 
and  Mr.  Plunkett,  is  not  that  the  revenue  shall  be 
weakened  but  that  Ireland  shall  be  strengthened. 
England's  "  reparation  "  for  misgovernment  in  the  past 
must  take  the  positive  form  of  a  steady  and  continuous 
fostering  of  industries  and  agriculture  such  as  any  of 
our  colonies  secures  for  itself,  such  as  Austria-Hungary 
has  provided  for  Bosnia  with  altogether  remarkable  re- 
sults. It  is  over  fifty  years  since  Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking 
in  days  when  laisses  faire  was  omnipotent,  warned  the 
Tory  party  that  as  England  was  in  the  "odious  position" 
of  being  responsible  for  the  backwardness  of  Ireland  the 
duty  was  cast  on  her  of  restoring  the  social  system  that 
had  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  Balfour,  as  we  have  said,  recognised  this  in  a 
sort  of  "  aside,"  although  the  body  of  his  speech  was 
devoted  to  a  confutation  of  some  of  the  Irish  arguments. 
It  is  a  speech  like  that  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  that,  as 
Mr.  Clancy  said,  drives  one  to  despair,  proving,  as  it 
does,  that  the  speaker  "does  not  understand  the  very 
elements  of  the  Irish  case."  Indeed,  Sir  William's 
oration,  winding  up  with  a  promise  to  support  Mr. 
Redmond's  motion,  exasperated  the  Nationalists  much 
more  than  Mr.  Balfour's  direct  negative.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  the  debate  simply  to  advertise  his  own  ^'direct 
taxation  "  views,  and  while  nominally  supporting  the 
report  of  the  Commission,  he  in  reality  dealt  it  the 
worst  blow  it  has  yet  received.  During  the  debate 
the  Liberal  benches  were  deserted,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Lough,  who  is  an  Irishman,  no  member 
for  an  English  or  Scotch  constituency  spoke  in  support 
of  the  motion.  For  their  votes  in  the  Lobby  they  got  no 
thanks.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  speech  having  effectually 
discounted  the  value  of  such  support. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  literary  temperament  that 
it  enables,  even  impels,  its  possessors  to  appreciate,  to 
describe,  to  idealise  those  very  qualities  in  which 
they  are  themselves  most  deficient.  Some  such  un- 
known impulse  must  have  prompted  Lord  Rosebery 
when,  in  addressing  the  Fire  Brigade  on  Saturday  last, 
he  chose  courage  as  his  subject.  For  Lord  Rosebery's 
failure  in  public  life  has  been  owing  more  to  lack  of 
courage  than  to  anything  else.  So  long  as  he  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  lieutenant,  he  seemed  destined  for 
great  things  ;  without  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  politics, 
did  not  know  what  fear  meant,  he  collapsed  igno- 
miniously.  In  all  the  finer  qualities,  we  take  it.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  Sir  William  Harcourt's  superior,  but  he 
could  not  stand  up  to  him  in  the  fight  for  supremacy, 
even  with  all  the  initial  advantages  on  his  side.  He 
quoted  Napoleon  on  "two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
courage "  on  Saturday,  and  also  recalled  the  less 
known  phrase  that  the  great  secret  in  winning  a  battle 
was  "  to  be  the  last  to  be  afraid."  Why  do  these  two 
dicta  stick  so  in  Lord  Rosebery's  memory?  Does  he 
read,  for  the  first,  "National  Liberal  Club  courage," 
the  courage  to  speak  before  men  who  will  spy  out  your 
weaknesses  for  the  benefit  of  your  rival  ;  and  does  the 
second  remind  him  of  the  fact  that,  in  [the  long  and 
sordid  wrangle  that  culminated  in  his  retirement,  it  was 
he  who  lost  by  being  the  first  to  be  afraid? 


On  the  point  of  courage,  we  have  not  yet  seen  in 
print  a  very  notable  instance  that  is  current  in  service 
circles.  It  relates  to  one  of  the  numerous  heroic  but 
useless  struggles  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India, 
when  our  men  were  sent  forward  to  carry  positions  that 
had  to  be  relinquished  as  soon  as  occupied.  When  the 
men  were  retiring  harassed  by  the  fire  of  the  hillsmen 
and  bewildered  by  the  growing  darkness,  a  party  of 
thirteen  got  astray  and  found  themselves  in  a  position 
where  resistance  and  retreat  were  alike  hopeless.  They 
were  exposed  without  protection,  and  were  shot  down 
one  by  one.  When  their  comrades  retook  the  valley 
and  discovered  the  bodies,  they  discovered  also  the 
evidences  of  a  rare  act  of  courage,  devotion,  and  cool 
judgment.  Knowing  that  their  end  had  come,  and 
knowing  further  that  every  Lee-Metford  rifle  that  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Afridis  meant  the  loss  of  many 
English  lives,  the  men  had  extracted  the  breech-blocks 
from  the  rifles  and  hurled  them  down  the  ravine  so  that 
the  rifles  when  taken  should  be  useless  to  their  captors. 
Our  only  fear  in  publishing  the  story  is  that  the  Poet 
Laureate  may  get  hold  of  it,  and  that  it  may  thus  be 
dragged  to  the  level  of  "Jameson's  Ride." 

Sir  William  Flower,  the  Director  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  at  South  Kensington,  is  about  to 
retire,  after  a  long  and  eff'ective  service.  The  great 
collection  over  which  he  has  control  was  originally 
part  of  the  general  Museum  at  Bloomsbury.  Some 
time  ago,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  untiring  efforts  and 
enthusiasm  of  Sir  Richard  Owen,  the  Natural  History 
Collection  was  formally  separated  from  the  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  was  housed  in  the  great 
Palace  in  Cromwell  Road.  Owen  was  the  first  Director 
responsible  to  the  nation  through  the  Trustees,  and  not 
through  the  British  Museum  staff.  The  wisdom  of  this 
separation  became  more  and  more  apparent  in  the  years 
of  his  office  and  in  those  of  his  successor.  The  Natural 
History  Museum  is  now  the  greatest  centre  for  Natural 
History  in  the  world.  Its  staff  of  experts  are  ac- 
knowledged everywhere  as  leaders  in  their  own  de- 
partment of  science.  The  Director  of  the  Museum 
occupies  the  greatest  Natural  History  post  in  Eng- 
land ;  he  has  to  control  and  co-ordinate  the  ardour 
of  a  set  of  extreme  specialists,  and  he  has  to 
influence  society  and  the  legislature  as  to  the  needs  and 
achievements  of  science.  Obviously  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  absolutely  the  best  man  should  be 
chosen  to  occupy  the  post.  Unfortunately  the  Trustees, 
in  whom  the  appointment  is  vested,  are  a  body  of  men 
chosen  for  political  and  general  eminence  and  not  for 
special  knowledge  of  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  only  three  naturalists  among  them ;  Lord 
Walsingham  and  Mr.  Du  Cane  Godman,  collectors  of 
insects,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  a  man  far  too  busy  to 
give  much  attention  to  the  Museum.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable danger  that  the  Trustees  should  be  led  into 
a  grave  blunder.  They  are  said  to  be  considering 
favourably  a  proposal  to  place  the  Natural  History 
Museum  again  under  control  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  to  degrade  Sir  William  Flower's  post  into  the 
category  of  a  stage  in  routine  advancement.  If  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  is  not  appointed  to  succeed  to  the 
post,  there  will  be  no  one  to  develop  and  improve  the 
Museum,  and  it  will  relapse  into  anarchy  and  chaos. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  all  appointments  to  and  all 
ultimate  control  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  is 
really  vested  in  three  principal  Trustees,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Naturally,  the  practical 
management  has  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
committee  of  the  general  body  of  Trustees,  and  some 
time  ago,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Keeper  of  Zoology, 
this  committee  made  a  set  of  unfortunate  arrange- 
ments. Instead  of  appointing  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Gimther,  they  assigned  his  duties  to  the  Director,  and 
employed  his  salary  in  a  number  of  small  additional 
appointments  and  advances.  They  are  now  attempting 
to  conceal  their  blunder  at  the  expense  of  the  Museurn. 
They  propose  to  put  the  Natural  History  Museum  again 
under  the  control  of  the  Librarian  at  Bloomsbury,  and 
to  give  him  an  extra  three  hundred  a  year  for  his  trouble 
—that  is,  to  advance  a  man  who,  although  an  excellent 
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person,  is  not  a  naturalist,  to  a  nominal  directorship, 
and  to  move  a  younj;-  man  now  unolliclally  attaciied  to 
tlie  Museum  to  Dr.  Ciimther's  post.  For  these  pro- 
posals to  be  carried  it  will  be  necessary  to  force  the 
hands  of  the  principal  Trustees,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  if  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Speaker  and  the  Arch- 
bishop care  to  have  their  powers  usurped  and  the 
Museum  seriously  damnt;cd  by  a  set  of  men  who  have 
not  hesitated  at  the  attempt  lo  make  their  own  views 
inevitable  by  a  premature  publicity. 

The  dinner  given  to  the  Bishops  and  clergy  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  is  known  in  the  City  as  the  "  Black 
Banquet."  This  function  duly  came  off  on  Wednes- 
day, when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  made  one  of 
his  earnest,  manly  speeches,  full  of  deep  feeling  ;  the 
Bishop  of  London  again  vindicated  his  title  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  wittiest  and  best  after-dinner  speaker  in 
his  diocese ;  and  the  old  Primate  of  Ireland  was 
polished  and  epigrammatic  as  ever.  "  In  England," 
he  said,  "belief  is  not  afraid  to  reason,  and  reason  is 
not  ashamed  to  believe." 

Canon  Gore's  countercharges  of  dissent  against  Low 
Churchmen  have  not  been  adequately  answered,  and  he 
has  made  it  evident  that  the  liberties  which  have  been 
taken  with  the  Prayer-book  are  by  no  means  on  one 
side  only.  Meanwhile  the  High  Church  clergy  have 
promised  loyal  compliance  with  the  Bishop  of  London's 
circular.  But  that  will  not  satisfy  the  agitators  of  the 
Kensit  type,  and  having  secured  the  loyalty  of  the 
clergy,  the  Bishops  now  have  to  deal  with  the 
"  Gideonites." 

Sir  C.  Dilke  is  still  pressing  for  some  intelligent 
answer  on  the  strange  case  of  Mr.  Lillie,  the  British 
journalist  abandoned  by  his  Government,  and  recently 
expelled  from  Siam.  But  the  Foreign  Office  has 
apparently  no  reason — good,  bad  or  indifferent — to 
give  for  its  extraordinary  conduct  in  aiding  and 
abetting  an  Oriental  despotism  to  commit  an  unpre- 
cedented outrage  upon  a  British  citizen.  It  is  generally 
held  that  no  British  subject  can  be  condemned  unheard 
or  punished  without  trial.  Here  is  a  case  which  knocks 
that  pleasant  illusion  on  the  head,  and  shows  how 
extra-territorial  rights,  as  far  as  British  subjects  are 
concerned,  are  a  mere  m.ockery  and  a  trap  for  the  un- 
wary. Some  years  ago  a  German  editor  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  Siamese  rulers,  who  appear  to  share 
with  their  kind  a  horror  of  adverse  criticism.  The 
Teuton  was  not,  however,  ignobly  deserted  by  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  and  cast  out  to  the  exterior 
darkness  of  a  less  civilized  land  than  Siam.  He  was 
tried  in  his  own  consular  court.  And  we  imagine  that 
our  despotic  Foreign  Office  has  not  scored  over  this 
affair,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Siamese.  It  has  probably 
earned  their  contempt. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  quarterly  report  of  the 
Norfolk  County  Council,  issued  this  week.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  material  vfor  the  repair  of  highways.  "The 
greater  portion  of  the  g-ranite  has  again  been  obtained 
from  Belgium,  the  low  cost  of  carriage  enabling  this 
material  to  compete  successfully  with  the  English 
granite.  26,842  tons  of  granite  have  been  used,  at  an 
average  cost  of  los.  iid.  per  ton,  delivered  at  stations 
or  staithes  throughout  the  county.  We  have  again 
continued  our  endeavours  to  use  only  the  best  of  the 
local  materials ;  but  this  in  many  cases  necessitates 
long  and  expensive  carriage."  Certainly  the  advocates 
of  railway  nationalisation  have  no  better  allies  than  the 
existing  railway  companies,  whose  preferential  rates  for 
foreign  materials  are  crippling  so  many  native  industries 
for  the  benefit  of  the  continent. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  Mr.  George  Curzon's  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  that  the  French 
authorities  are  losing  no  opportunity  of  promoting 
French  trade  in  Madagascar.  The  attitude  of  certain 
zealous  and  jealous  defenders  of  British  rights  is  not 
always  very  reasonable  on  this  subject.  What  France 
has  done  and  is  doing  amounts  to  no  more  than  an 
assurance  to  all  likely  customers  that  French  goods  are 
the  best,  and  consequently  that  the  purchaser  should 
see  that  he  gets  the  superior  Gallic  article  and  none 


other.  Some  of  our  contemporaries  seem  to  regard  this 
as  a  grievance,  wholly  ignoring  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  fact  that  I'^rance  so  far  has  aimed  not  at  the 
destruction  of  British,  but  at  the  promotion  of  French, 
commerce.  It  should  be  our  business  not  to  prevent 
our  trade  rivals  going  .ahead,  but  to  go  ahead  ourselves. 
We  cannot,  if  we  would,  stop  other  countries  from 
developing  their  estate,  but  should  earnestly  set  about 
maintaining  the  development  of  our  own. 

The  French  Government  has  not  only  illegally  im- 
posed prohibitive  duties  on  to  British  imports  into 
Madagascar,  but  it  has  now  prohibited  the  export  of 
fossils  and  some  other  natural  history  specimens  from 
Madagascar  to  any  other  country  than  France.  This  is 
a  fresh  illustration  of  French  scientific  jealousy  and  of 
the  paternal  protection  given  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  its  scientific  subjects.  After  the  Franco- 
German  war  some  French  naturalists  proposed  that  all 
German  scientific  work  should  be  boycotted  by  other 
countries.  In  the  same  spirit  some  Parisian  naturalists 
have  been  trying  to  ignore  foreign  contributions  to  the 
natural  history  of  Madagascar.  This,  however,  could 
not  be  done,  since,  as  the  French  proclamation  de- 
plores, the  Madagascar  collections  in  other  countries 
are  in  some  respects  better  than  those  in  Paris.  The 
French  Government  has  therefore  been  called  to  the 
rescue,  and  foreign  collectors  are  to  be  excluded  from 
the  island.  This  illiberal,  narrow-minded  decree  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  the  zoological  collections  in 
Paris  are  not  reasonably  accessible  to  students,  and  the 
specimens  are  in  many  cases  not  properly  protected 
from  decay. 

Sir  Blundell  Maple  has  prepared  for  private  circula- 
tion a  Metropolitan  Local  Municipalities  Bill,  which 
would  make  present  confusion  worse  confounded  by  the 
sporadic  conversion  of  a  vestry  here  and  there  into  a 
municipality  within  the  meaning  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Acts.  It  would  do  nothing  to  improve  local 
government,  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  new- 
corporations  would  be  but  the  old  vestries  under  a 
new  name,  and  would  thus  fail  to  attract  better  men. 
Some  scheme  for  reorganizing  the  local  government 
of  London  on  the  lines  of  larger  local  municipalities 
might  work  well,  but  not  so  this  amateur  attempt  at 
legislation,  which  merits  notice  only  from  the  claim 
made  by  its  author  that  the  Government  approves  of 
his  plan.  All  the  leading  Ministers,  he  says,  have  seen 
it,  and  urged  him  to  make  it  widely  known.  Very 
possible;  a  "ballon  d'essai"  in  the  region  of  London 
government  is  doubtless  to  their  taste  at  this  moment. 
Ministers  want  a  line.  This  scheme  may  at  least  show 
them  what  to  avoid. 

Newfoundland  has  again  appealed  to  the  British 
market  for  a  loan.  Her  indebtedness  amounts  to  over 
i6i  million  dollars,  and,  despite  the  sale  of  a  large 
portion  of  her  assets  to  a  private  contractor,  she  is 
unable  to  make  income  and  expenditure  balance. 
Apart  from  the  amount  received  under  the  Reid  con- 
tract, the  Colony  would  show  a  deficit  of  considerably 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  money  yet  to 
come  from  Mr.  Reid  may  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door 
for  a  while,  but  unless  a  material  improvement  takes 
place  in  the  business  of  the  Colony — and  happily  there 
are  signs  that  trade  is  moving  in  the  right  direction- 
hopeless  insolvency  must  come.  Newfoundland's  affairs 
are  complicated  by  the  shiftiness  of  her  politicians,  the 
unfortunate  French  shore  difficulty,  and  a  total  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  her  financial  advisers  to  look 
facts  fairly  and  squarely  in  the  face.  Sir  Herbert 
Murray,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  business-like 
Governors  Newfoundland  has  ever  had,  has  incurred 
much  unpopularity  by  dotting  the  i's  and  crossing  the 
t's  since  he  landed  in  St.  John's.  He  recently  caused 
great  heartburning  by  threatening  to  publish  the  whole 
correspondence  relating  to  the  Reid  contract.  A 
Colony  which  refused  to  join  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
but  delivered  itself  into  the  hands  of  a  railway  con- 
tractor for  money  down,  has  a  quaint  notion  of  its  own 
dignity  and  interests.  Sir  Herbert  Murray's  resigna- 
tion, after  spending  less  than  two  3'ears  in  the  island, 
is  not  a  matter  for  surprise. 
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Of  the  evidence  ^iveii  by  various  eminent  witnesses 
before  the  Liquor  Commission,  none  is  of  more  vital 
interest  than  that  of  Dr.  Lawson  Tait.  For  some  years 
he  has  made  a  study  of  the  alcoholic  question  as  it 
affects  women,  and  he  confidently  stated  that  inso- 
briety among  them  is  on  the  decrease.  Where  women 
drink  too  much,  he  says,  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
thev  have  some  trouble,  mental  or  physical,  and  the 
drinkinc^  habit  disappears  when  the  cause  of  suflfering 
is  removed.  When  we  remember  what  a  woman  s 
influence  must  be  on  the  future  of  the  race,  Dr.  Tait  s 
assurance  that  drinking  among  women  is  less  preva- 
lent than  it  was,  is  a  matter  for  national  satisfaction. 

Sir  Edward  Fry's  appointment  as  Conciliator  in  the 
dispute  in  South  Wales,  combined  with  the  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  the  Conference  between  the  owners  and 
miners  in  the  federation  district,  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  prospects  in  the  coal  trade.  The  increase 
in  wages  agreed  upon  by  the  federation  conference  was, 
no  doubt,  facilitated  by  the  enhanced  prices  which  the 
failure  of  the  output  in  South  Wales  has  brought  about 
in  other  districts.  So  much  national  inconvenience  and, 
we  may  almost  say,  danger,  have  -Resulted  from  the 
crisis  in  South  Wales  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  nothing 
will  occur  to  render  Sir  Edward  Fry's  efforts  abortive. 
If  he  can  discover  a  reasonable  compromise,  the  masters 
will,  we  trust,  agree  to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  Mr. 
Gascoyne  Dalziel's  veiled  suggestion  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Conciliator  is  premature  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
wholly  unwise  and  much  to  be  deprecated. 

The  selection  of  Sir  David  Patrick  Chalmers,  who 
served  as  a  Colonial  Office  magistrate  arid  judge  on 
the  West  Coast  from  1867  to  1877,  and  of  Mr  I^- 
Wino-field,  an  Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
to  re^port  upon  the  disturbances  in  Sierra  Leone  has 
caused  disappointment  in  West  African  circles. 

The  Henley  racing  confirmed  the  view  that  the  crews 
were,  on  the  whole,  below  the  average.     The  head- 
of-the-river  boat  from   Cambridge   beat   the  Oxford 
College  crews,  but  was  beaten  by  a  crew,  virtually  an 
Oxford  crew,  which,  as  we  indicated  last  week  though 
good  enough  to  win,  was  less  good  than  usual.  Wrst 
Trinitv  themselves,  though  they  possessed  that  chief  of 
qualifications  for  winning  a  boat  race,  the  power  to  row 
hard,  were  not  good  enough  for  the  Grand  ChaUenge. 
Of  all  the  crews  present  only  Eton  perhaps  was  up 
to  the  Eton  average,  though  that  is  a  high  average 
indeed.      The   partial   victory   of  the  head  -  ot- the- 
river   crew   from    Cambridge   would    look    well  for 
Cambridge  rowing  were  it  not  for  the  defeat  of  the  same 
Cambridge  crew  by  a  crew  mainly  composed  of  Oxford 
men,  while  First  Trinity  had  not  suffered  _  like  the 
Oxford  colleges  by  having  their  best  men  picked  out 
for  another  crew,  as  the  best  Oxford  men  were  picked 
out  by  Leander. 


The  defeat  of  the  veterans  for  the  Goblets  by  younger 
rivals  was  almost  inevitable,  though  the  older  men 
made  a  grand  fight  for  the  pair-oared  race.    The  pair 
that  beat  the  veterans  were  two  men  who,  each  ot  them, 
have  had  much  recent  experience  of  pair-oar  rowing, 
though  they  have  not  rowed  much  together.     l^  erriie, 
the  stroke  and  steersman,  late  stroke  of  the  Cambridge 
University  crew,  has  rowed  repeatedly  in  pair-oar  races 
in  the  last  few  years.     Bogle,  his  bow,  is  also  an  ex- 
nerienced  pair-oarsman,  so  that  the  victory  of  the  vete- 
rans-rowing-men of  the  eighties— would  have  been  a 
miracle,  though  a  miracle   in  the   triumph   of  style 
over  age.      Howell,   of  Trinity  Hall,    who  won  the 
Sculls,  an  American,  has  proved  himself  the  tastest 
of  modern  amateurs,  but  he  is  "  ugly  "  enough  for  the 
most  professional  of  professionals.    His  trainer,  bast, 
thinks  better  of  him  as  a  sculler  than  he  does  of  any 
amateur.    This,  however,  is  not  saying  much,  as  the 
watermen  well  know  that,  while  in  rowing  a  third-class 
amateur  is  too  good  for  a  first-class  professional,  in 
sculling  the  positions  are  reversed.    The  reason  is  that 
given  in  the  new  Badminton  book  on  rowing— that 
sculling  has  to  be  cultivated  by  itself,  apart  from  row- 
'ng,  and  that  to  be  greait  the  sculler  must  live  in  his 
'  best-boat," 


THE  LAW  AND  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

A SERIES  of  recent  events  should  set  every  adult 
inhabitant  of  these  islands  reflecting  on  the  present 
state  of  the  law  in  cases  where  capital  punishment  is 
involved.    In  primitive  times  the  Law  took  its  sanction 
from  a  supposed  correspondence  with  divine  ordinances, 
or  was  the  imperative  voice  of  a  ruler  whose  decision 
was  absolute.    In  either  case  it  was  outside  of,  and  apart 
from,  the  opinion  and  conscience  of  the  individual  citizen. 
However  these  old  ideas  may  lurk  in  modern  views, 
the  actual  facts  are  entirely  altered.    The  law  now  is  the 
organized  executive  of  the  conscience  of  the  community  ; 
home   secretaries,  judges,    and   hangmen   take  their 
authority  from  no  other  source  whatever  than  from  the 
will  of  the  people.    Laws  can  be  made  or  unmade  by 
ourselves,  the  vesting  of  ultimate  decisions  as  to  life  or 
death  and  the  whole  dread  routine  of  a  capital  trial 
depend  on  ourselves.    For  practical  reasons  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  specialised  organs  for  this 
as  for  other  activities   of  the  state,   and  that  these 
organs  should  be  to  a  certain  extent  isolated  from  the 
rapid  swayings  of  general  opinion.     No   doubt,  it  is 
well  that  Parliament  can  be  moved  only  slowly  ;  that 
judges  should  be  secure  from  the  immediate  effects  of 
criticism,  that  changes  in  the  law  should  have  to  act 
against  a  resisting  inertia,  but  these  circumstances  are 
no  ground  for  an  evasion  of  individual  responsibility. 
When  the  fate  of  a  harassed  and   hunted  creature 
depends  on  legal  technicalities,  on  the  judgment  and 
ability  of  defending  and  prosecuting  counsel,  on  the 
temperament  of  a  judge,  on  that  of  a  Home  Secretary: 
after  three  weeks  of  solitude  the  poor  stupefied  wretch, 
at  the  hour  when  you  and  I  turn  to  our  morning 
letters  and  our  morning  tea,  has  his  neck  broken  in 
a  scene  of  brutal  formality,  it  is  because  you  and  I  do 
not  will  it  otherwise.  •  n 

So  easy  is  It,  to  evade  unpleasant  duties  and  be  satisfied 
with  the  law,  that  we  fear  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
rousing  the  public  conscience  on  the  whole  range  of  its 
evasion  of  responsibility,  and  we  shall  direct  attention 
only  to  the  most  striking  Iniquities  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs.    The  Uzlelli  case  offers  the  most  striking 
contrast  between  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  public 
conscience.    It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  less 
unprepossessing  case,  a  case  in  which  there  were  less 
grounds  for  an  extraneous  sympathy  with  the  character 
of  the  prisoner  or  the  circumstances  of  the  crime  to 
influence  the  verdict.    Dr.  Collins  was  a  man  who  had 
had  every  advantage  of  social  and  professional  position, 
of  medical  skill  and  personal  address,  and  who  had  yet 
before  this  case  come  to  utter  grief,  avoiding  a  probably 
severe  sentence  for  forgery  only  by  an  incident  more  in 
consonance  with  Oriental  than  with  English  courts.  In 
the  crime  of  which  he  was  found  guilty  last  week  there 
were  no  extenuating  circumstances,  no  suggestion  ot  a 
man  risking  reputation  for  love  or  for  friendship,  or 
from  any  generous  sentiment.    It  was  a  crime  done  at 
the  instigation  of  a  stranger  for  money.     And  now 
comes  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  who  e  affair. 
When  death  results  from  the  execution  of  a  felony,  the 
law  calls  the  death  wilful  murder.     The  case  was 
proved  in  the  most  absolute  fashion  against  Col  ins  ; 
the  judge  directed  the  jury  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  ; 
the  jury  by  a  rider  showed  that  they  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  felony,  and  yet  they  did  two  things.  First, 
they  took  advantage  of  an  obscure  precedent  to  make 
their  verdict  one  of  manslaughter,  not  of  murder  ;  and, 
next  they  recommended  the  prisoner  to  mercy.  Con- 
sider.   A  strikingly  bad  case,  a  stern  judge,  an  un- 
sympathetic jury,  and  yet  not  only  a  verdict  much  less 
serious  than  that  required  by  the  letter  of  the  law  but 
also  a  recommendation  to  mercy  !       ,  .   ,   ,     ,  . 

The  fact  is  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  law  has 
lagged  far  behind  the  progress  of  opinion.  Without 
doubt,  what  lies  behind  the  legal  view  of  a  fatal  con- 
sequence of  the  felony  involved  in  this  case  is  the 
opinion  that  the  felony,  apart  from  any  fatal  con- 
sequences to  the  mother,  is  a  wicked  interference  with 
the  divinely  appointed  order  of  nature,  and  is,  in  tact, 
the  murder  of  an  unborn  human  soul.  One  great  side 
of  the  history  of  human  civilisation  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  range  of  what  is  '■^g^-'^^f^^^J^^^^'^^f; ' 
and  not  impious  interference  by  man  with  the  natural 
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circunisl;iiu-os  iilVcctiiiij  h\m.  Koi  two  lontuiios  A'^o, 
a  youn};'  woman,  of  noble  birth,  was  burned  alive  in 
Edinburgh,  by  the  law  at  the  suir{,'ostion  of  the  C  hurch, 
for  taking;-  the  advice  of  a  wise  woman  to  assuai^e  the 
pains  of  childbirth.  In  this  centmy,  when  chloroform 
began  to  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  Church 
thundered  in  its  wrath.  We  have  not  yet  entirely  out- 
t;TOwn  the  belief  that  ihe  incidence  of  disease  comes  witli 
a  Divine  sanction.  All  non-ascetic  res^-ulation  of,  or 
interference  with,  parentage  is  still  rei^arded  by  many, 
perhaps  by  the  majority  of  persons,  in  the  fashion  in 
which  every  attempt  to  control  nature  has  been  at  one 
time  rei^arded.  ICxcept  so  far  as  it  involved  risk  to  the 
mother,  they  would  add  that  moral  guilt  was  attached 
equally  to  felonious  operations  and  to  what  are  known 
as  Malthusian  practices.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large, 
hitelligent  and  otherwise  respectable  minority,  including 
not  only  those  who  are  called  materialists,  but  very 
many  who  retain  the  religious  beliefs  of  our  forefathers, 
respect  the  right  of  the  individual  to  control  his  or  her 
parentage.  For  such  persons  the  only  moral  questions 
involved  in  trials  such  as  the  Uzielli  case  are  the  amount 
of  risk  to  the  life  of  the  woman  and  the  amount  of 
professional  skill  employed  by  the  doctor.  We  cannot 
doubt  but  that,  when  the  jury  gave  such  a  verdict  and 
added  such  a  recommendation  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
famous prisoner,  that  they  recognised,  although  they  did 
not  sympathise,  with  the  difference  between  public  con- 
science and  the  public  law.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  law  requires  revision.  Men  dare  not  bring  in  the 
natural  verdict  when  they  feel  that  it  would  be  an  outrage 
to  a  view  of  human  rights  and  responsibilities  far  more 
common  than  its  public  expression. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  the  gravest  of 
blunders  to  assign  names  and  punishments  to  crimes 
graver  than  would  be  assigned  by  general  opinion. 
For  this  tends  to  bring  the  law  into  disrepute  ;  if  the 
verdict  be  guilty,  the  criminal  undergoes  a  punishment 
felt  to  be  unjust  ;  if  the  verdict  be  "not  guilty"  it  may 
often  be  that  the  prisoner  escapes  a  just  lesser  punish- 
ment because  the  infliction  of  the  greater  was  feared. 
Were  a  cutpurse  now  tried  for  his  life,  he  would 
inevitably  be  acquitted.  If  a  man  be  tried  for  wilful 
murder  when  he  did  not  deliberately  intend  to  kill  the 
patient,  he  is  likely  to  escape  a  well-merited  punish- 
ment for  a  lesser  offence.  In  the  case  to  which  we 
have  referred,  the  present  condition  of  the  law  neces- 
sarily obscures  consideration  of  a  grave  question  that 
our  civilisation  must  face.  Informally,  in  all  ranks  ot 
life,  a  large  number  of  persons  have  accepted  one 
solution  of  it,  and  the  result  of  the  diametrical  opposi- 
tion between  their  own  view  and  the  legal  view  of  their 
conduct  is  twofold.  If  they  are  right,  then  the  law  by 
making  secrecy  a  necessity,  adds  the  gravest  and  most 
unnecessary  risks  to  the  lives  of  patients.  If  they  are 
wrong,  then  an  adequately  proportioned  punishment, 
which  no  judge  and  jury  would  refuse  to  inflict,  might 
soon  put  an  end  to  their  action. 

AMERICA  AND  SPAIN. 

AFTER  the  annihilation  of  the  only  Spanish  "fleet  in 
being"  it  is  surely  time  for  steps  to  be  taken  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  So  long  as  Admiral  Cervera 
had  a  squadron  of  fast  cruisers  and  destroyers  in  Cuban 
waters  there  was  always  some  excuse  for  Spanish 
optimism,  but  now  that  her  sea  power  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  the  reduction 
of  Cuba  no  less  than  that  of  the  Philippines  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  Spanish  valour  cannot  now  save 
Havana  or  Manila :  both  are  finally  isolated  from 
their  base  of  supphes,  and  though  much  blood  may 
be  shed,  and  the  United  States  may  be  made  to  pay 
dearly  for  their  conquest,  the  final  result  cannot  be 
materially  modified.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
as  much  the  duty  of  Spain  to  arrange  terms  of 
peace  as  it  was  for  Lee  to  surrender  at  Appomatox. 
No  one  thought  less  of  the  Southern  General  be- 
cause he  refused  to  continue  a  hopeless  struggle  when 
the  main  issue  was  decided,  and  the  Spanish  army  in 
Cuba  will  forfeit  none  of  the  respect  it  has  gained  by 
its  conduct  throughout  if  it  now  bows  to  the  inevitable. 
The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  naval  officers  and  men  alike 
at  Manila  and  at  Santiago  was  worthy  of  the  best  days 
of  Spanish  chivalry.    Spain  can  now  yield  with  the  con- 
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sciinisness  th.it  the  "point  of  iionour"  h.is  iicen  fully 
satislied. 

l'"or  the  Americans,  too,  the  opportunity  is  f.ivourable. 
ller  raw  troops,  led  by  ollicers  as  raw  as  themselves, 
have  done  wonders.  At  the  beginning  they  lacked 
almost  everything  needful  :  they  sull'ered  terribly  from 
the  climate  and  from  mismanagement  in  high  places  : 
their  landing,  their  march  on  Santiago,  and  their 
storming  of  the  heights  to  the  cast  of  that  city,  consti- 
tuted a  feat  of  arms  such  as  few  nations  can  boast  of. 
On  sea  the  American  achievements  have  only  been 
limited  by  the  capacity  for  resistance  of  their  enemy, 
and  the  "  Temps  "  pays  both  nations  a  fine  compliment 
when  it  explains  the  disappearance  of  the  "Second 
Armada  "  by  declaring  that  "  once  more  has  the  sea 
betrayed  Spain  for  the  benefit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
which  appears,  under  whatever  Hag  it  fights,  whether 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  under  the  Union  Jack,  to 
have  all  the  favours  of  the  element.  If  bravery,  skill, 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  combined,  could  have  saved 
Admiral  Cervera,  his  officers,  crews  and  vessels,  on 
3  July  would  not  have  beheld  the  ocean  close  over  the 
Second  Armada."  Both  nations  having  thus,  by  uni- 
versal testimony,  vindicated  their  honour  and  their 
courage,  what  is  there  left  to  fight  for  ?  We  shall  be 
disappointed  if  the  Americans  do  not  recognise  that 
their  victory  brings  with  it  a  responsibility,  and  that 
they  are  now  in  a  position  to  act  chivalrously  towards 
an  honourable  opponent  who  if  defeated,  is  not  dis- 
graced. 

Of  course  Cuba  must  become  a  state  of  the  Union 
or  a  self-governing  state  under  American  protection, 
and  America,  in  view  of  her  commercial  position 
in  China  and  Oceania,  has  a  right  to  a  coaling  station 
in  the  Philippines.  Also  if  she  chooses  she  may  take 
guarantees  for  the  good  government  of  the  islands  in 
the  future.  That  such  a  responsibility  might  in- 
volve an  occupation  almost  as  prolonged  as  our 
occupation  of  Egpyt  would  not  perhaps  diminish  its 
attraction  in  American  eyes  while  it  might  at  the  same 
time  make  the  present  settlement  of  difficulties  easier 
for  the  Spaniards.  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Manila — all  this 
means  that  America  has  come  out  of  her  Isolation  and 
has  put  forth  pretensions  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  great 
Powers.  It  is  a  great  result  after  a  short  war — but  it 
is  only  the  beginning.  Her  position  is  as  yet  not  estab- 
lished. It  took  Prussia  over  a  century  from  Frederick 
the  Great's  time  to  ensure  her  position,  and  the  United 
States  must  not  expect  to  gain  everything  at  once. 

We  are  the  more  free  to  give  this  advice  since  we  have 
from  the  outset  warned  the  Washington  Government  of 
the  unwisdom  of  doing  unnecessary  violence  to  the  public 
conscience  of  Europe.  What  America  did  with  regard 
to  Spain's  dominion  over  Cuba,  was,  as  well-informed 
Americans  now  acknowledge,  largely  a  matter  of  doing 
the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  way.  America  has  found 
that  a  historic  nation  like  Spain  will  not  be  bluffed  or 
bullied,  although  she  knows  that  ultimately  she  will 
have  to  yield  to  superior  force.  The  German  example 
has  not  yet  established  itself  as  the  accepted  model  of  dip- 
lomatic effort,  and  America  will  find  that  she  sometimes 
goes  further  by  going  a  little  round  about  a  point  instead 
of  rushing  at  it  in  a  fury.  She  is  now  for  the  first  time 
beginning  to  come  into  close  contact  with  great  Powers 
and  great  interests  other  than  those  of  England,  and 
the  situation  is  new  to  her.  Our  own  diplomacy  which, 
to  America,  too  often  appeared  to  be  simply  a  process  of 
"backing  out"  was  in  reality  an  expression  of  the  feeling 
that  no  possible  difference  of  opinion  was  serious  enough 
to  justify  a  war  between  the  two  countries.  Other 
nations  have  no  such  scruples,  and  no  such  reason  for 
them,  and  it  is  well  that  America  should  realise  this 
in  good  time. 

THE  WRECK  OF  "LA  BOURGOGNE." 

THE  ramming  of  "La  Bourgogne "  by  the  "Cro- 
martyshire" resulted  in  a  disaster  as  tragically 
complete  as  the  ramming  of  the  "Victoria"  by  the 
"  Camperdown  "  in  the  Mediterranean  a  few  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  details  of  the  story  must  be  left  for  con- 
firmation or  denial  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry  which 
will  be  held.  Its  broad  outline  is,  however,  sufficiently 
distinct.  The  scene  was  some  sixty  miles  south  of 
Sable  Island,  to  the  East  of  Nova  Scotia  :  the  time 
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was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Both  boats  moved 
throiisjh  the  fog  sounding  their  horns.  Most  persons 
aboard  both  boats  were  still  sound  asleep,  blissfully 
innocent  of  impending  catastrophe.  Suddenly  there 
loomed  up  on  the  bows  of  the  "Cromartyshire"  a 
huge  and  rapidly  moving  liner,  and  the  "  sailer"  crashed 
into  her  amidships.  There  was  an  instant's  pause,  and 
"La  Bourgogne"  sheered  off  into  the  fog  as  mysteriously 
as  she  had  appeared,  blowing,  as  one  witness  says, 
long  mournful  whistles.  The  captain  of  the  "Cromarty- 
shire "  looked  to  his  own  vessel,  believing  that  she  had 
probably  sustained  such  damage  that  she  must  sink  in 
a  short  time  :  but,  though  badly  battered,  she  proved 
to  be  in  no  immediate  danger  of  going  down.  Then 
through  the  fog  came  sounds  of  guns  and  glimpses  of 
rocket-fire.  Those  on  the  "  Cromartyshire  "  imagined 
that  the  other  vessel  was  standing  by  to  render  assist- 
ance if  necessary.  It  was  not  until  half  an  hour  later, 
when  the  fog  lifted  and  human-laden  wreckage  floated 
around  the  "Cromartyshire"  that  the  truth  was  realised. 

In  the  interval  a  ghastly  struggle  for  life  had  been 
taking  place  on  board  "  La  Bourgogne."  She  carried 
720  passengers  and  crew,  and  within  a  minute  or  two 
of  the  collision  it  was  understood  that  the  vessel  was 
doomed.  In  his  speech  to  the  firemen  on  Saturday 
last.  Lord  Rosebery  referred  in  tones  of  awe  to  that 
peculiar  form  of  nerve  known  as  two-o'clock-in-the- 
morning  courage.  At  any  time  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  a  collision  at  sea  will  try  the  pluck  of  the  stoutest, 
but  when  five  hundred  men  and  women  are  thrown  from 
their  berths  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  panic  is 
inevitable.  Two  things  then  are  essential :  Cool  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  officers  ;  unflinching  discipline  on 
the  part  of  the  crew.  And  from  the  returns  of  those 
saved  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  crew  of  "  La  Bourgogne  "  in  the  mad  confusion, 
lost  their  heads,  forgot  their  manhood,  and  thought 
only  of  themselves,  as  would  the  terror-stricken  among 
the  brutes.  That  108  out  of  a  crew  of  220  should  be 
saved,  whilst  only  forty-nine  passengers  — including  but 
one  woman — out  of  500  have  survived,  we  fear  speaks 
for  itself.  But  responsibility  does  not,  perhaps,  rest 
with  the  sailors.  We  would  utter  no  harsh  word 
regarding  the  officers  of  "  La  Bourgogne,"  every  one 
of  whom  apparently  lost  his  life  at  his  post.  But  it  is 
difficult  not  to  feel  that,  had  the  captain  adopted  the 
stern  measures  which  are  the  only  hope  of  salvation  in 
such  a  crisis,  something  like  order  might  have  been 
evolved  out  of  the  chaos,  and  possibly  more  lives  might 
have  been  saved.  An  over-mastering  sense  of  chivalry 
and  honour,  which  was  absent  among  the  crew,  may  be 
accepted  as  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
officers  were  drowned,  whilst  half  the  crew  survive. 

THE  TRUE  SHAKESPEARE. 
An  Essay  in  Realistic  Criticism. — Part  III. 

{continued. ) 

ON  resuming  these  articles  after  an  interval  of  eight 
or  ten  weeks  it  seems  necessary  to  recapitulate  the 
main  conclusions  at  which  I  had  arrived.    So  far  from 
finding  that  Shakespeare  had  never  revealed  himself  in 
his  works  we  discovered  that  he  had  pictured  himself  as 
the  hero  of  five  dramas  written  at  widely  different 
times  ;  in  fact  that  like  Rembrandt  he  had  painted  his 
own  portrait  in  all  the  critical  periods  of  life;  as  a  youth 
given  over  to  love's  dominion  in  Romeo  ;  a  little  later 
as  a  melancholy  onlooker  at  life's  pageant  in  Jaques  ; 
in  middle  age  as  an  aesthete-philosopher  of  kindliest 
nature  in   Hamlet  and    Macbeth ;  as  the  Duke  in- 
capable of  severity  in  "Measure  for  Measure;"  and 
finally  idealised  almost  out  of  likeness  to  humanity 
in  the  master-magician,  Duke  Prospero,  who  though 
possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  allowed  his  enemies  to 
prevail  against  him  through  long  years  of  prison-like 
exile.    The  proofs  adduced  to  support  this  view  were 
too  numerous  and  too  various  to  be  rehearsed  ;  but  the 
chief  ones  may  be  briefly  indicated.    First  of  all  it 
appeared  that  Shakespeare  in  these  personages  had 
manifestly  been  describing  the  same  character  with 
such  differences  only  as  age  produces  ;  secondly,  this 
aesthetic-philosophic  character  is  always  endowed  with 
the  most  wonderful  poetic  gift;  Romeo,  Hamlet-Mac- 
beth, and  Prospero — are  all  one  incomparable  lyric  poet. 
Thirdly,  this  self-revelation  is  sometimes  unconscious. 


When  Shakespeare  created  another  Hamlet  in  Macbeth 
he  did  so  unconsciously,  letting  himself  speak  in  his 
proper  person,  careless  of  the  dramatic  fiction  ;  indeed 
the  characterisation  of  all  the  personages  in  this  drama 
except  Macbeth  is  slighter  and  poorer  than  in  any  other 
work  of  Shakespeare's  maturity.     It   must  also  be 
especially  borne  in  mind  that  the  historic  incidents  of 
the  story  which  Shakespeare  adhered  to,  demanded  a 
different  sort  of  protagonist.    The  man  must  be  hard 
and  cruel,  as  Holinshed  pictures  Macbeth,  who  could 
pass  from  murder  to  murder  till  he  estranged  all  sym- 
pathy, or  else  he  must  be  held  to  his  dread  purpose 
by  some   soul-subduing   passion   such   as  ambition. 
But  Macbeth,  the  gentle-kind^  philosopher-poet,  has  no 
spur,  as  he  admits  himself,  to  prick  the  sides  of  his 
intent,  for,  Hamlet-like,  he  sees  that  vaulting  ambition 
o'erleaps  itself  and  falls  ;  INIacbeth,  who-  cannot  say 
"Amen"  when  he  has  "  most  need  of  blessing";  Mac- 
beth, who  can  find  no  other  motive  for  murder  but 
fear  (the  gentle  deer's  reason  for  offence),  is  the  most 
impossible  trebly-dyed  murderer  that  stage  or  story  has 
seen.    The  incongruity  between  the  man  and  his  deeds- 
is  so  astounding  that  the  play  is  only  saved  by  its  mira- 
culous l3Tics  and  by  that  atmosphere  of  the  supernatural 
which  lulls  the  reasoning  faculties  to  sleep  by  a  cunning 
display  of  incredibilities.    The  only  possible  explanation 
of  such  a  mistake  is  that  in  this  midmost  period  of 
his  life  Shakespeare,  having  lost  the  illusions  of  youth, 
found   his   only  consolation  in  that  intimate  self-re- 
vealing  which,    to   the  poet,  is  a  mitigation  of  all 
personal  afflictions.    To  rail  at  fortune,  to  give  musical 
utterance  to  his  doubts  and  despairings  soothed  the 
restless  soul  of  Hamlet,  and  to  tell  life  that  it  is  but  an> 
idiot's  tale,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  without  purpose  or 
meaning,  was  Macbeth's  sole  satisfaction.    What  the 
tragedy  was,  or  what  the  tragedies  were,  that  opened 
Shakespeare's  eyes  to  the  deceptions  of  hope,  and  to 
the  weary  emptiness  of  life,  no  one   may  say  with 
certainty  ;  but  for  reasons  that  will  hereafter  appear,  it 
seems  to  me  probable  that  he  had  found  himself  bank- 
rupt in  love  and  in  the  hope  of  love  for  some  time 
before  his  belief  in  human  justice  and  kindliness  was 
wrecked.    That  he  had  given  himself  to  the  passion  of 
love  with  an  absolute  abandonment  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.    Even  if  the  sonnets  did  not  exist, 
this  would  still  find  proof  sufficient  in  Romeo  and  in, 
Othello.     It  was,  of  course,  the  failure  of  this  over- 
mastering passion  that  brought  the  poet  to  the  brink 
of  madness ;  but  this  fatal  deception  seems  to  have- 
been  followed  by  some  exterior  defeat  of  hope,  such  as 
may  be  found  perhaps  in  the  execution  of  the  "courtly 
and  learned"  Essex.    However  this  m-ay  be,  I  must  now 
return  to  my  argument.   It  is  manifest  that  the  essential 
identity  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  first  indicated  in  these 
papers,  establishes  as  nothing  else  could  the  theory 
that  in   painting  Hamlet- Macbeth   Shakespeare  was 
painting  himself.    Fourthly,  we  found  that  whenever 
Shakespeare  fell  out  of  any  character  he  was  painting 
he  was  sure  to  assume  the  character  of  Hamlet  and 
speak  with   Hamlet's  voice.    As  an  instance  of  this 
we  took  passages  in  Othello — a  character  most  opposed 
to  that  of  Hamlet — which  show  the  poetic  temperament 
and  not  that  of  the  man  of  action.    I  now  intend  to- 
indicate   similar   slips   even    in    Falstaff    and  other 
characters. 

But  first  of  all  I  must  make  another  digression. 

While  writing,  the  thought  occurs  to  me  that 
some  acute  dialectician  might  try  to  turn  one  of 
my  arguments  against  the  theory  I  have  set  forth  in 
these  papers.  A  Polos  of  debate,  led  away  by  zest  of 
argument,  might  contend  that  Shakespeare  showed  in 
his  dramas  a  marked  liking  for  men  of  action,  and  that 
the  poet  himself  was  therefore  probably  rather  a  man 
of  deeds  than  a  philosopher  and  a  lover  of  words.  "  Whc 

1  Since  the  publication  of  my  first  three  articles,  Sir  Henry  Irving 
has  lectured  before  a  distinguished  audience  on  the  character  of 
Macbeth.  His  opinion  is  that  "  Shakespeare  has  presented  Macbeth, 
as  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty,  most  hypocritical  villains  in  his  long 
gallery  of  men,  instinct  with  the  virtues  and  vices  of  their  kind."  Sir 
Henry  Irving  also  seized  the  opportunity  to  praise  the  simdc  of  pity  :— 
"And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast." 

This  ridiculous  fustian  seemed  to  him  "very  beautiful."  Now  alJ 
this  was  perfectly  gratuitous.  No  one  outside  Brixton  needed  to  be 
informed  that  a  man  might  have  merit  as  an  actor  and  yet  be  without 
any  understanding  of  psychology  or  any  taste  in  letters. 
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tells  you,"  such  a  disputant  nii>;lit  ask,  "  that  Shake- 
speare was  tlie  type  of  man  portrayed  in  Romeo,  Hamlet- 
Macbeth,  and  Prospero,  rather  than  the  type  shown  in 
Hotspur,  and  in  the  famous  liastard  and  in  King- 
Harry  the  Fifth,  and  in  Othello?"  The  question,  I  think, 
not  only  answers  itself,  but  brings  corroboration  to  my 
Argument.  Did  Sophocles  love  Antigone-Electra  or 
Ismene-Chrysothemis  best  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  in 
any  one's  mind  that  he  preferred  Antigone  and  Electra 
to  their  weaker  sisters.  Ismenc  is  a  mere  sketch  from 
life,  while  Antigone  is  a  completed  portrait,  which  in 
its  ideal  perfection  betrays  the  personal  admiration  of  the 
poet.  In  the  same  way  Shakespeare's  men  of  action  are 
mere  sketches  in  comparison  to  the  intimate  portrait 
he  has  left  us  of  the  a^sthete-philosopher-poet,  with 
his  humane,  reflective,  and  melancholy  temperament. 
Furthermore,  and  this  is  decisive,  the  portraits  of  his 
men  of  action  all  vary  :  Hotspur  is  unlike  the  Bastard, 
and  Harry  the  King  is  in  some  respects  unlike  Othello, 
while  all  the  portraits  of  the  man  of  words  are  mani- 
festly of  the  same  person. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  deform  the  truth  by 
•exaggeration,  I  admit  the  fact  willingly  that  Shakespeare 
in  early  life  had  an  unbounded  admiration  for  men  of 
action.  He  lived,  as  we  know,  amid  the  stir  of  great  deeds, 
and  some  of  the  makers  of  history  were  his  personal 
friends.  The  whole  truth  can  be  divined  from  Hamlet. 
Hamlet  in  youth  loved  manly  exercises,  was  indeed 
"  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers," 
— a  sort  of  ideal  of  complete  manhood.  He  gradually 
became  one-sided:  even  at  the  last,  however,  "there's 
something  dangerous  in  him,"  as  he  said  himself.  But 
the  philosophic,  jesthetic  temperament  brought  about 
a  sedentary  habit  of  life  :  he  grew  scant  of  breath,  and 
resolution  was  sicklied  o'er  by  thought.  What  Carlyle 
said  of  Shakespeare  remains  true,  however,  of  Hamlet, 

he  had  a  good  stroke  in  him."  That  Hamlet  in  this 
particular  as  in  so  many  others  gives  us  the  true  key  to 
Shakespeare's  niture  finds  corroboration  in  the  fact  that 
as  he  advanced  in  life  Shakespeare  painted  men  of 
action  but  rarely,  while  in  his  youth  they  were 
his  favourite  subjects.  The  critic  must  take  into  ac- 
count all  the  possibilities  of  Shakespeare's  nature,  though 
some  of  them  were  doubtless  impaired  by  disuse.  Had 
the  poet  been  trained  to  action  as  he  was  to  thought 
and  art,  he  might  have  made  a  great  leader  of  men. 
He  himself  probably  cherished  this  superstition  as  to 
his  powers  ;  again  we  go  to  "Hamlet:"  Fortinbras  says 
of  him  : 

"  Let  four  captains 
Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage. 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  proved  most  royally.  ..." 

In  his  early  plays,  and  especially  in  his  histories, 
Shakespeare  betrayed  himself  butseldom  in  his  character- 
drawing  ;  he  painted  life  as  he  saw  it  around  him, 
alert  and  active,  and  the  personages  of  history  filled  and 
satisfied  his  mind  ;  but  as  he  grew  to  self-consciousness, 
and  came  to  use  stories  more  freely,  he  took  delight  in 
painting  sides  of  himself  in  Romeo  and  Jaques,  and  at 
length  gave  us  the  perfected  portrait  in  Hamlet-Macbeth, 
and  lastly  a  sort  of  ideal  sketch  in  Duke  Prospero. 

After  this  long  digression  I  may  now  return  to  Fal- 
staff,  the  only  other  masterpiece  of  Shakespearean 
portraiture  that  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with 
Hamlet  or  Macbeth. 

To  find  faults  in  FalstafF  is  a  task  almost  impossible, 
a.nd  if  easy,  it  would  still  be  an  offence  to  those  capable 
of  gratitude.  I  would  as  soon  criticise  Ariel's  most 
exquisite  lyric,  or  the   impeccable    loveliness  of  the 

Dove  Sono,"  as  weigh  the  rich  words  of  the  King  of 
Comady  in  small  balances  of  reason.  Still,  my  purpose 
compelling,  I  transcribe  the  following  passage,  a  passage 
of  purest  poetry  though  written  as  prose;  "Let  us 
be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions 
of  the  moon;  and  let  men  say  we  be  men  of  good 
government,  being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  our 
noble  and  chaste  mistress,  the  moon,  under  whose 
<;ountenance  we — steal."  Shakespeare  has  turned  this 
"  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of 
the  moon.  .  .  .  governed  as  the  sea  is  by  our  noble 
and  chaste  mistress,"  into  a  sort  of  prose  by  adding 
unnecessary,  halting  vi^ords,  but  still  the  phrases  sing  to 


one  in  the  unmistakcable  accent  of  the  master-poet. 
It  is  in  truth  very  diflicult  to  make  the  first  words  of  a 
person  sharply  characteristic  ;  one  is  apt  to  work  oneself 
into  a  new  character  bit  by  bit ;  it  is  only  the  sensitive 
self-consciousness  of  our  time  that  demands  an  absolute 
fidelity  in  characterisation  from  the  first  word  to  the 
last.  But  though  the  belief  that  Shakespeare  took 
some  little  time  to  realise  that  he  was  speaking  as 
Falstaft'  and  not  as  Shakespeare  be  well  sustained,  it  is 
still  a  heresy,  and  the  true  faith  is  that  the  white-bearded 
old  footpad  who  cheered  on  his  fellow-rufiians  with 

"Strike  Bacon-fed    Knaves!   they  hate  us 

youth:  down  with  them!  fleece  them!"  and  again 
"  On,  bacons,  on  !  What  ye  Knaves  !  young  men  must 
live  !"  is  the  most  splendid  piece  of  portraiture  in  the 
world's  fiction. 

Who  but  Falstaff  would  have  found  his  self-justifica- 
tion in  his  youth,  splendide  mendax!  and  yet  the  excuse 
is  as  true  to  his  sack-heated  blood  when  he  uses  it 
on  Gadshill,  as  it  was  true  also  to  fact  when  he  first 
used  It  forty  years  before.  I  ascribe  these  illuminating 
flashes  to  "  Falstafl[',"  and  not  to  Shakespeare,  for  no 
imagination  in  the  world  has  yet  accomplished  such  a 
miracle  ;  as  a  miracle  of  representment  Falstaff  is 
astonishing  enough,  as  a  miracle  of  creation  he  is 
simply  unthinkable.  I  would  rather  believe  that  Falstaff 
made  Shakespeare  than  that  Shakespeare  made  Falstaff 
without  a  living  model.  All  hail  to  thee.  Inimitable,  in- 
comparable Jack  !  Never  before  or  since  has  poet  been 
blessed  with  such  a  teacher,  as  rich  and  laughterful, 
as  mendacious  and  corrupting  as  life  itself.  This 
draught  of  humour  is  inexhaustible  because  now  Thor's 
horn  reaches  to  life's  sea.  And  so  I  take  reluctant 
leave  of  Falstaff,  finding  it  even  harder  and  more 
disagreeable  to  criticise  him  than  it  was  to  criticise 
Othello.  It  Is  curious  but  not  perhaps  especially 
edifying  to  notice  that  Autolycus  Is  a  younger  brother 
of  Falstaff  tricked  out  prettily  by  the  poet's  later  art,  but 
infinitely  thinner  and  lighter  than  his  prototype,  as 
an  echo  is  lighter  than  the  human  voice  that  calls  it 
into  being.  Consider  how  they  both  dislike  even  the 
mention  of  death.  Falstaff  says, — 
"  Peace  good  Doll  !  do  not  speak  like  a  Death's-head ; 

Do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end." 
And  Autolycus, — • 

"  For  the  life  to  come  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  It." 
This  similarity  of  feeling  is  enough  In  Itself  to  establish 
a  relationship  between  the  two  characters. 

Falstaff  and  Othello  are  the  two  most  perfect 
examples  of  Shakespeare's  splendid  faculty  of  obser- 
vation ;  the  first  he  painted  from  a  living  model, 
copying  nature  with  the  extraordinary  care  and  fidelity 
which  the  great  artist  in  early  youth  generally  uses  ; 
the  second  is  taken  from  life  too,  but  is  a  composite 
of  half-a-dozen  persons.  Othello  is  more  of  a  type 
and  less  of  an  individual  man  than  Falstaff ;  the 
artist's  art  has  increased  while  his  love  of  life  and 
his  interest  in  life  have  diminished.  Even  in  these  two 
master  instances,  however,  we  have  found  the  poet  now 
and  then  speaking  through  the  mask  of  his  creatures  ; 
it  might  therefore  almost  be  taken  for  granted  that  in 
more  carelessly  finished  puppets,  or  in  puppets  more 
nearly  resembling  himself,  Shakespeare  has  still  more 
frequently  revealed  sides  of  his  own  nature. 

In  the  past  two  months  a  number  of  persons^  have 

1  One  of  my  correspondents,  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  send  me  an  article  contributed  to  "  Colbourn's 
Magazine"  in  1873,  in  which  he  declares  that  "we  look  upon 
Hamlet  as  being  no  other  than  Shakespeare  himself  ....  because 
Hamlet  is  the  most  elaborately  painted  character  in  literature." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  "Shakespeare  seems  to  have  kept  a  sort 
of  Hamlet  note-book,  full  of  Hamlet  thoughts,  of  which  '  To  be 
or  not  to  be'  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  These  he  was  burdened 
with.  These  did  he  cram  into  Hamlet  as  far  as  he  could,  and  then 
he  tossed  the  others  indiscriminately  into  other  plays,  tragedies  and 
histories,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  character  who  uttered  them." 
Though  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  sees  that  some  of  these  "  Hamlet  thoughts  " 
are  to  be  found  in  Macbeth  and  Prospero  and  Claudio,  it  seems  to  me 
that  his  statement  of  the  case  is  too  loose  to  be  accepted.  Nevertheless 
the  statement  itself  is  very  interesting  and  deserves  more  notice  than 
has  been  accorded  to  it.  Another  friend  writes  to  me  that  Mr.  Churton 
Collins'  lectures  on  Hamlet  have  always  been  prefaced  by  the  remark, 
"To  Hamlet  a  peculiar  interest  belongs— for  it  stands  we  feel  in  the 
same  relation  to  Shakespeare  as  Faust  to  Goethe ;  it  is  the  work 
into  which  he  has  put  most  of  himself;  it  is  a  profound  and  subtle 
study  of  the  aesthetic  and  philosophic  nature."  I  am  delighted  to  find 
myself  supported  at  any  rate  to  some  extent  by  so  admirable  a  scholar 
and  critic. 
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written  to  me  pointing  out  that  Shakespeare  shows  him- 
self verv  clearly  in  Claudio  ("Measure  for  Measure  ). 
But  Claudio  is  so  unimportant  a  character,  and  is  so 
feeblv  sketched,  that  I  would  rather  put  it  that  the  poet 
Shakespeare  could  not  avoid  the  temptation  to  write 
another  great  lyric  on  death,  which  should  rank  with 
Hamlet's  soliloquy  and  Macbeth's.  The  likeness  is  un- 
mistakeable, — 

"  Aye,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where  ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot." 
Some  one  must  surelv  have  noticed  how  closely  the 
last  lines  of  this  magnificent  poem  resemble  the  words 
of  Achilles  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,— 
"  The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury  or  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death."  . 
But  how  infinitely  truer,  bolder,  and  more  powerful  is 
Shakespeare's  statement  than  Homer's  ! 

I  may  now  summarise  this  portion  of  my  argument. 
Though  neither  Othello  nor  Falstaff  nor  Claudio  re- 
sembles Shakespeare  in  the  least,  yet  they  all  now  and 
then  betrav  their  creator,  the  great  lyric  Poet  that 
revealed  himself  most  fully  in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  It 
is  merely  the  truth  to  say  that  at  some  moment  or  other 
Shakespeare  has  used  every  one  of  his  creatures  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  personal  emotion.    It  was  not  Polonius 

who  told  his  son, —  ,r  u  ^ 

"  This  above  all,— to  thine  own  self  be  true  , 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
It  was  not  the  artless  Ophelia  who  praised  Hamlet  with 
such  consummate  art, —  ^ 

'<  O  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o  erthrown. 
The  so-called  "purple  patches"  in  Shakespeare's  works, 
all  betray  the  £Esthete-philosopher-poet.  We  might  take 
the  first  lines  of  "  Richard  HI.,"  orthesong.n  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  or  the  words  of  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  in  "Richard  H.,"  or  the  confession  of 
"Kinff  Henry  v.,"  quoted  by  Matthew  Arnold  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  lyrics,  or  what  Posthumus 
thinks  of  death,  or  what  Portia  says  of  mercy.  the 
way,  the  dramatic  absurdity  of  this  last  speech  when 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  girl  and  addressed  to  the 
doe  of  a  Tew "  whose  life  she  holds  in  her  hand, 
has    never   yet,    so   far   as    I    know,    been  pointed 

out, —  .  , 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain  a  ; 

It  droppeth  as  the iiglle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  b^neathi  it  is  twice  blest  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  thronid  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway  ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God  s 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  Justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this. 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy."  ^  t 

Now  how  must  this  appeal  have  affected  the  Jew 
Shylock  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  have  irritated  and 
angered  him  ;  he  was  no  "  throned  monarch  "  but  an  out- 
cast, a  pariah  spat  upon  and  reviled.  If  addressed  to  a 
great  monarch,  however,  the  speech  would  not  only  be 
appropriate  but  touching.  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
Shakespeare  in  this  speech  made  Portia  the  mouthpiece 
of  his  own  appeal  to  Elizabeth  on  behalf  of  Essex.  1 
may  be  mistaken  in  saying  Essex,  for  historical  accuracy 
is  beyond  my  patience,  but  that  the  appeal  is  to  Shake- 
speare's sovereign  and  is  a  personal  appeal  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  doubt  to  those  who  know  how  carefully 
at  this  period  of  his  life  the  poet  sought  to  maintain 
the  dramatic  fiction.  Such  a  mistake,  therefore,  must 
have  been  due  to  some  imperious  personal  motive. 
Note,  too,  how  Portia  in  the  words,  "  Therefore  Jew, 

to  "deeds  of  mercy"  makes  the  additional 

mistake  of  treating  the  Jew  as  if  he  were  a  Christian. 


To  appeal  to  him  as  to  a  Christian  monarch  is  an  odd 
way  of  handling  Shylock. 

With  these  'few  instances  I  bring  this  part  of  my 
thesis  to  an  end  ;  it  is  not  a  very  important  part  of  my 
arcrument,  nor  a  part  that  admits  of  absolute  demon- 
stration ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  such  a 
demonstration  as  this,  corroborations  act  in  geometric 
progression  towards  certainty,  and  not  in  a  mere  addi- 
tion. Still,  I  pass  on  gladly  to  some  indications  of 
Shakespeare's  nature  which  though  scarcely  to_  be 
questioned  even  by  the  most  obstinate  controvertists, 
throw  some  new  light  upon  the  man  himself. 

It  has  been  taken  in  some  quarters  that  the  picture 
presented  in  these  papers  of  Shakespeare  as  painted  by 
himself  in  Romeo,  Hamlet-Macbeth  and  Prospero  is 
the  man,  Shakespeare,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  But  1 
have  nowhere  tried  to  persuade  my  readers  of  the  truth 
of  this  assumption.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  in  these  four  self-revealing  dramas  has 
given  us  objectively,  or,  rather,  dramatically,  the  main 
outlines  of  his  own  character  ;  but  these  outlines  re- 
quire to  be  modified,  as  I  hinted  in  the  beginning,  by 
subtle  and  unconscious  self-revelations  before  we  can 
feel  sure  that  our  portrait  is  a  perfect  likeness  of  the 
man.  And,  finally,  this  complete  portrait  itself  must  be 
tested  by  our  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  life  ;  if  the 
picture  fits  the  frame  of  reality  we  may  be  certain  that 
it  is  the  true  portrait.  It  remains  for  me  in  the  next 
papers  to  put  in  such  features  of  his  character  as 
Shakespeare  did  not  care  to  reveal,  as  Well  as  those 
which  he  perhaps  regarded  as  too  unimportant  to  be 
worth  revealing.  Frank  Harris. 

[To  be  continued.) 

THE  SANTIAGO  SEA-FIGHT. 
TT  is  too  early  as  yet  to  draw  any  very  striking  de- 
i    ductions  from  the  sea-fight  off  Santiago.  The 
accounts  hitherto  received  are  confusing  and  contra- 
dictory as  to  details.    This  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  remembered  that  for  the  most  part  they  are 
written  bv  inexpert  reporters  from  hearsay  evidence. 
Two  facts  do,  however,  appear  to  emerge  from  this 
maze  of  contradiction.    The  first  is  that  the  Spanish 
destroyers  failed  hopelessly,  the  second  is  that  armour 
has,  as  at  the  Yalu,  been  proved  of  immense  value.^ 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  failure  of  the  '  Pluton 
and  "Furor"  is  fatal  to  the  type  of  torpedo  craft. 
The  Spanish  "Oquendo"   and  "Vizcaya"  were  cer- 
tainly better  ships  in  design,  speed  and  armament  than 
the  American  "Texas;"  and   therefore  because  the 
"  Oquendo  "  was  destroyed  and  the  "  Texas    was  one 
of  the  destroyers,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  conclude 
that  the  "Oquendo"  is  proved  bad  and  the  Texas 
g-ood.    The   difference,  and  the   explanation   of  the 
defeat  of  one  and  the  victory  of  the  other^  he  in  the 
men.     So  with  the  torpedoers.     The  "  Pluton ''  or 
"  Furor"  in  British  or  American  hands  might  well  have 
left  their  mark  upon  Schley's  fleet.    Their  engines  and 
torpedoes  would  have  been  in  good  order,  and  their 
speed   somewhere    near  the   trial   figure.    That  the 
Spanish  destroyers  could  not  steam  fast  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  the  17-knot  "Gloucester"  was  able  to 
keep  up  with  them.  _       ^,  . 

Yet  when  this  is  said,  evidence  against  the  torpedo 
vessel  is  accumulating.  The  moral  effect  of  her  onset 
—from  which  so  much  has  been  expected— seems  not 
to  shake  the  Yankee  seaman's  nerve.  At  San  Juan  the 
"St  Louis"  sent  the  "Terror"  crawhng  back  into 
port*  with  shots  in  her  engines.  At  Santiago  the 
"  Brooklyn "  hardly  took  any  notice  when  the  two 
destroyers  ran  at  her.  The  fragility  of  these  httle 
vessels  has  been  illustrated  by  the  melancholy  vicis- 
situdes of  the  Spanish  flotillas,  and  by  constant  small 
accidents  even  in  the  American  boats. 

To  turn  to  the  second  point.    It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  "Vizcaya,"  "  Oquendo  _  and  Teresa 
differ  wholly  in   type   from   the  "Cristobal  Colon 
They  are  of  the  same  size,  and  all  four  are  "  armoured 
cruisers";  that  is  all  the  resemblance  which  exists 
The  first  three  have  belts  of  lo-mch  steel,  216  feet  long 
and  5.1  feet  wide  on  the  water-line,  and  "O  other  armour 
except  turrets  for  the  two  heavy  guns.    The  Colon 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  belt  328  feet  long,  8i  feet  wide 
and  6  inches  thick.    Above  it  comes  a  strong  quadra 
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laloral  citadel,  \  20  fool  long,  of  d-inch  armour,  in 
which  all  tiio  powerful  guns  eighteen  in  lUMnbor 
are  mountod.  The  "  Vi/caya "  represents  tiie  old 
British  type  of  armoured  cruisers;  the  "Colon"  tlic 
iM-ench  '"nupuy-do-l.omc"  typo  :uul  Italian  ideas, 
a^oinst  which  lliis  country  has  persistently  set  its  lace. 
Four  years  ago  I  called  'altontion,  in  a  signed  article, 
to  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  fact  tliat  such  a  ship 
as  the  "Colon"  could  whip  tlio  unarmoured  cruiser.^ 
And  the  practical  proof?  At  Santiago,  the  "Vizcaya"' 
class  were  linished  in  forty-five  minutes.  The  "  Colon 
faced  the  fire  of  the  "Oregon,"  a  battleship  of  simply 
overwhelming  strength,  and  of  the  "  Brooklyn,"  a  good 
armourod  cruiser,  for  four  hours.  When  she  sur- 
rendorod  no  very  serious  damage  had  been  done  to  her 
bv  the  tremendous  and  accurate  fire  of  the  Americans, 
if' we  can  believe  their  reporters.  In  other  words,  this 
widely  distributed  6-inch  armour  enabled  her  to  stand 
lip  to'  ships  of  a  superior  class  ;  and,  could  her  gunners 
only  have  hit  the  target,  the  Americans  might  have  had 
a  very  unpleasant  surprise. 

I  had  hoped  when  the  construction  of  the  armoured 
cruiser  of  the  "  Cressy  "  class  was  announced  last  yeai% 
that  we  were  at  last  going  to  get  ships  of  the  "  Colon  " 
type.  My  heart  sank  when  this  year  the  design  of  these 
new  ships  was  made  known.  They  have  a  belt  230  feet 
long,  ii  i  feet  broad  and  6  inches  thick  on  the  water- 
line^;  no^armoured  citadel,  no  belt  from  end  to  end  as 
in  the  "Colon;"  and  their  armament  is  weaker  than 
hers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  faster  and  they  have 
little  patches  of  plating  over  their  guns.  But  then  they 
are  twice  the  "  Colon's  "  size.  Though  these  facts  are 
technical,  they  are  worthy  of  study.  It  would  seem 
that  we  are  not  getting  the  best  and  most  "battle- 
worthy  "  type  of  cruiser,  even  now.  I  say  nothing  of 
our  ten  gigantic  unarmoured  cruisers,  built  between 
189-5  and  1898— a  dangerous  extravagance  in  the  face 
of  the  "  Dupuy-de-L6me."  Already,  says  that  cheerful 
org-an  "  Le  Yacht,"  they  are  obsolete  ! 

H.  W.  Wilson. 

EEL-FISHING. 

THERE  are  many  ways  of  catching  eels,  but  none  of 
them,  I  believe,  are  generally  counted  amongst 
the  higher  kinds  of  sport.  Certainly  any  one  who  tries 
it  for  the  first  time  with  rod  and  line  in  the  ordinary 
way  will  be  inclined  to  leave  it  for  the  future  to_  such 
small  boys  as  can  find  diversion  in  unravelling  a 
knotted  and  tangled  line  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  Sniggling  is  another  method  of  eel-fishing.  "I 
have  taken  many  a  good  eel  by  sniggling,"  says  Isaac 
Walton,  "and  have  been  much  pleased  with  that 
sport  ; "  but  even  Walton's  recommendation  and 
example  have  not  made  sniggling  popular.  The 
equipment  for  it  is  a  few  yards  of  stout  string  with  a 
baited  hook  at  the  end.  Choosing  a  warm  day  when 
the  water  is  low  and  clear,  you  look  for  eel-holes  in  the 
shingle  or  mud,  and  with  the  point  of  a  stick  place  the 
hook  in  the  mouth  of  the  hole  and  wait  till  the  eel 
draws  it  in  and  gorges  it.  Then  it  is  "  pull  devil,  pull 
baker  "  till  you  get  him  out  or  the  tackle  breaks. 

With  all  respect  to  the  father  of  anglers,  there  are 
many  better  ways  of  spending  a  warm  day  in  summer. 
Then,  too,  the  various  rustic  methods  of  providing  eel 
pies  and  stews  for  family  consumption  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  sport.  Night  lines,  spearing  and  eel  traps 
are  the  favourite  devices.  The  keeper  on  one  of  the 
Norfolk  broads  recently  showed  me  an  ingenious  form 
of  trap  of  his  own.  You  take  a  fair-sized  sack — the 
coarser  the  sacking  the  better — and  stuff  it  with  straw, 
with  a  dead  rat  or  some  scraps  of  meat  amongst  the 
straw  for  bait,  and  a  stone  or  two  to  sink  the  whole 
thing.  Tie  the  mouth  of  the  sack  firmly,  and  make  two 
or  three  holes  in  it  by  pulling  the  sacking  apart  without 
breaking  the  strands,  and  leave  it  in  the  water  for  a 
couple  of  days.  The  eels  make  their  way  in  through 
the  holes,  apparently  lose  themselves  in  the  straw  and 
are  unable  to  escape  ;  for  the  trap  is  a  veritable  bag  of 
serpents  when  taken  up.  Netting,  again,  is  not  in  the 
sportsman's  list.  It  is  a  business,  a  permanent  occu- 
pation, with  the  market  for  its  objective  ;  although,  in 
that  respect,  it  does  not  greatly  differ  from  pheasant 
shooting  and  salmon  fishing,  and  other  lordly  forms  of 
commercial  speculation.    And  a  very  delightful  occu- 
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jiatiou  il  is,  too.  The  col  sets  — "  eel  bucks,"  in 
TlKimos  vernacular — arc  generally  planted  down  in 
some  ch.irming  reach  of  the  river,  and  the  fisherman 
lives  on  the  spot  in  a  tiny  liousoboat,  which  is  generally 
an  ordinary  ship's  bo.il  with  a  roofed-over  room  built 
up  in  it,  like  a  largo  toy  Noah's  ark.  Here  he  passes 
llie  summer  and  autumn,  taking  up  his  nets  at  intervals 
and  sending  off  his  catch  by  wherry  or  carrier  to  the 
nearest  station  for  market.  In  the  winter  there  is 
always  plenty  of  marsh  work  for  him  reed-cutting  and 
the  hke-  and  wild  fowling  to  his  heart's  content. 
Many  a  too  short  summer  night  have  I  spent  with  these 
eel-fishers,  vvitii  tobacco,  a  can  of  ale  and  a  draught- 
board to  speed  the  time,  the  little  door  thrown  wide 
open  to  the  fragrant  night  air,  and  the  game  or  talk 
interrupted  now  and  again  by  an  exchange  of  greetings 
in  the  dark  with  some  wherry,  for  whose  passage  the 
top  rope  of  the  nets  must  be  slackened  and  lowered. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  alluring  occupations  in  the  world, 
and  makes  one  wonder  how  people  can  be  contented 
with  literature,  politics,  the  higher  life  and  all  such 
dyspeptic  botherations — a  wonder  that  comes  over  one, 
indeed,  with  every  sort  of  decently  human  open-air 
life. 

There  remains  one  method  of  eel  fishing  to  which  I  owe 
many  pleasant  hours.  It  is  not  in  the  angling  books,  and 
has  never  atained  to  the  dignity  of  mention  in  sporting 
literature  ;  but  as  a  means  of  passing  a  summer  night 
in  some  remote  river  nook  it  is  worth  record.  For  a 
rod  you  take  a  stout  and  non-flexible  stick  about  five 
feet  long,  with  a  short  length  of  strong  cord  tied  to  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  cord  you  fix  a  small  leaden  weight  ; 
and  your  bait  is  a  bunch  of  earth-worms  about  the  size 
of  your  fist,  threaded  on  worsted.  This  is  tied  to  the 
end  of  the  line  so  that  the  weight  hangs  in  the  middle 
of  it.  You  drop  down  stream  at  sunset  and  choose 
some  spot  where  the  shallow  water  runs  over  clear 
and  weedless  gravel,  moor  close  up  to  the  bank  and 
wait  for  the  dark.  The  bait  Is  lowered  till  you  feel  the 
weight  just  touch  the  bottom,  and  you  keep  it  gently 
moving  up  and  down  for  about  an  inch.  A  slight  tug 
at  the  bait  tells  you  when  an  eel  nibbles.  As  soon  as 
you  feel  it  you  draw  up  steadily  but  quickly  till  the  bait 
hangs  over  the  boat :  then  your  eel  drops  off  of  its  own 
accord.  Its  teeth  become  entangled  in  the  worsted  just 
long  enough  to  enable  you  to  get  it  over  the  boat. 
The  same  bait  serves  for  the  whole  night  ;  there  are  no 
hooks  to  attend  to — nothing  but  lifting  the  rod  over 
and  dropping  it  out  again.  The  lift  is  rather  awkward 
to  learn  properly  at  first ;  you  will  most  likely  lose  nine 
of  your  first  ten  bites  through  the  angler's  natural 
tendency  to  strike  at  the  nibble,  and  so  jerk  the  eel  off. 
It  must  be  a  steady,  even  lift  without  any  jerk  whatever. 
The  darker  the  night  the  better  :  moonlight  spoils  the 
sport  entirely,  for  then  the  eels  will  not  hang  further 
than  the  surface  of  the  water. 

There  is  a  wonderful  beauty  in  the  passing  of  the 
still  night  as  you  sit  there.  The  slow  moving  of  the 
faint  light  of  the  under-world  sun  along  the  northern 
horizon  and  the  wheeling  of  the  stars  above  the  tree- 
tops  give  a  greater  sense  of  space  and  solitude  than 
can  come  from  daylight  crowded  with  near  details  ;  and 
the  shadowy  water  reflecting  the  stars  seems  to  be  of 
infinite  depth  and  mystery.  The  most  familiar  bits  of 
river  scenery  are  strange,  and  the  world  is  full  of  the 
most  curious  noises.  The  occasional  faint  rustle  of 
some  creeping  thing  through  the  undergrowth  on  the 
bank  makes  you  "  all  ears  "  till  it  ceases.  Far  away  a 
reed  warbler  sings  at  intervals  in  the  night :  now  and 
again  a  cuckoo  calls  sleepily  once  or  twice  and  is 
answered  from  some  distant  wood.  Then,  with  a 
suddenness  that  startles  you,  a  nightjar  shatters  the 
quietness  which  the  other  bird  voices  have  only  ac- 
centuated, and  for  ten  minutes,  without  a  pause  fo 
for  breath,  keeps  up  its  rattling  note — churr-r-r :  and 
then  ceases  as  suddenly  as  it  began.  The  heart 
of  the  night  opens,  fold  on  fold,  like  a  flower,  fragrant 
with  unseen  meadowsweet,  till  suddenly  the  dewy 
sensation  of  approaching  morning  strikes  across  it, 
and  you  begin  to  see  the  shapes  of  things  dimly  as  the 
light  spreads  up  the  east,  changing  from  silver  to  an 
amber  clearness  in  which  the  stars  are  melted,  and 
from  amber  to  the  orange  light  of  widening  day. 

H. 
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"CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC." 

THE  tricolor  floats  over  the  Lyceum,  and  the  critics 
are  debating,  with   such  animation  as  they  can 
muster  (at  the  fag-end  of  an  arduous  season)  for  a  play 
written  in  a  language  to  which  they  secretly  prefer 
their  own,  whether  "  Cyrano"  be  a  classic.    Paris  has 
declared  it  to  be  a  classic,  and,  international  courtesy 
apart,  July  is  not  the  month  for  iconoclasm.    And  so 
the  general  tendency  is  to  accept  "Cyrano"  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  offered  to  us.     I  my- 
self go   with   that   tendency.     Even   if   I    could,  I 
would   not   whisk   from   the   brow  of  M.  Rostand, 
the   talented  boy-playwright,  the  laurels  which  Paris 
has  so  reverently  imposed  on  it.    For,  even  if  "  Cyrano  " 
be   not   a  classic,  it   is   at   least  a  wonderfully  in- 
genious counterfeit  of  one,  likely  to  deceive  experts 
far  more  knowing  than  I  am.    M.  Rostand  is  not  a 
great  original  genius  like  (for  example)  M.  Maeterlinck. 
He  comes  to  us  with  no  marvellous  revelation,  but  he 
is  a  gifted,  adroit  artist,  who  does  with  freshness  and 
great  force  things  that  have  been  done  before;  and  he  is, 
at  least,  a  monstrous  fine  fellow.   His  literary  instinct  is 
almost  as  remarkable  as  his  instinct  for  the  technique — the 
pyrotechnique — of  the  theatre,  insomuch  that  I  can  read 
"Cyrano"    almost   as  often,   with  almost  as  much 
pleasure,  as  I  could  see  it  played.    Personally,  I  like  the 
Byzantine  manner  in  literature  better  than  any  other, 
and  M.  Rostand  is  nothing  if  not  Byzantine  :  his  lines 
are  loaded  and  encrusted  with  elaborate  phrases  and 
curious  conceits,  which  are  most  fascinating  to  any  one 
who,  like  me,  cares  for  such  things.    Yet,  strange  as  it 
seems,  none  of  these  lines  are  amiss  in  the  theatre. 
All  the  speeches  blow  in  gusts  of  rhetoric  straight  over 
the  footlights   Into  the  very  lungs  of  the  audience. 
Indeed,  there  is  this  unusual  feature  in  M.  Rostand's 
talent,  that  he  combines  with  all  the  verbal  preciosity  of 
extreme  youth  the  romantic  ardour  and  technical  ac- 
complishment of  middle-age.     Hence  the  comparative 
coldness  with  which  he  is  regarded  in  Paris  by  lesjeunes, 
who  naturally  do  not  like  to  scratch  Mallarm^  and  find 
Sardou.     Not   the  debased  Sardou   himself  has  the 
dramaturgic  touch  more  absolutely  than  has  M.  Rostand. 
But  M.  Rostand  is  not,  like  M.  Sardou,  a  mere  set  of 
fingers  with  the  theatre  at  the  tips  of  them.    On  the 
contrary,  he  is  a  brain  and  a  heart  and  all  sorts  of  good 
things  which  atone  for — or,  rather,  justify — the  fact 
that  "Cyrano"  is  of  the  stage  stagey.    It  is  rather 
silly  to  chide  M.   Rostand  for  creating  a  character 
and  situations  which  are  unreal  if  one  examine  them  from 
a  non-romantic  standpoint.    It  is  silly  to  insist,  as  one 
or  two  critics  have  Insisted,  that  Cyrano  was  a  fool  and 
a  blackguard,  in  that  he  entrapped  the  lady  of  his  heart 
into  marriage  with  a  vapid  impostor.    The  Important 
and  obvious  point  is  that  Cyrano,  as  created  by  M. 
Rostand,  Is  a  splendid  hero  of  romance.    If  you  have 
any  sensibility  to  romance,  you  admire  him  so  immensely 
as  to  be  sure  that  whatever  he  may  have  done  was  for 
the  best.    All  the  characters  and  all  the  incidents  in  the 
play  have  been  devised  for  the  glorification  of  Cyrano, 
and  are  but,  as  who  should  say,  so  many  rays  of 
lime-light  converging  upon  him  alone.    And  that  is  as 
it  should  be.    The  romantic  play  which  survives  the 
pressure  of  time  is  always  that  which  contains  some 
one  central  figure,  to  which  everything  is  subordinate 
—  a  one-part  play,  in   other  words.     The    part  of 
Cyrano  is  one  which,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken, 
the  great  French  actor  in  every  future  generation  will 
desire  to  play.    Cyrano  will  soon  crop  up  In  opera  and 
in  ballet.    Cyrano  is,  in  fact,  as  inevitably  a  fixture  in 
romance   as   Don    Quixote  or  Don  Juan,   Punch  or 
Pierrot.     Like  them,  he  will  never  be  out  of  date.  But 
prophecy  is  dangerous?    Of  course  it  is.    That  Is  the 
whole  secret  of  its  fascination.     Besides,   I  have  a 
certain  amount  of  reason  In  prophesying  on  this  point. 
Realistic  figures  perish  necessarily  with  the  generation 
in  which  they  are  created,  and  their  place  is  taken  by 
figures  typical  of  the  generation   which  supervenes. 
But  romantic  figures  belong  to  no  period,  and  time  does 
not  dissolve  them.    Already  Ibsen  is  rather  out  of  date 
— even  Mr.  Archer  has  washed  his  hands  of  Ibsen — 
whilst  the  elder  Dumas  is  still  thoroughly  in  touch  with 
the  times.   Cyrano  will  survive  because  he  is  practically 
a  new  type  in  drama.    I  know  that  the  motives  of  self- 
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sacrifice-in-love  and  of  beauty-adored-by-a-grotesque 
are  as  old,  and  as  effective,  as  the  hills,  and  have  been 
used  in  literature  again  and  again.  I  know  that  self-sacri- 
fice is  the  motive  of  most  successful  plays.  But,  so  far  as 
I  know,  beauty-adored-by-a-grotesque  has  never  been 
used  with  the  grotesque  as  stage-hero.  At  any  rate  It  has 
never  been  used  so  finely  and  so  tenderly  as  by  M.  Ros- 
tand, whose  hideous  swashbuckler  with  the  heart  of 
gold  and  the  talent  for  Improvising  witty  or  beautiful 
verses — Caliban  +  Tartarin  +  Sir  Galahad  +  Theodore 
Hook  was  the  amazing  recipe  for  his  concoction — is 
far  too  novel,  I  think,  and  too  convincing,  and  too 
attractive,  not  to  be  permanent.  Whether,  in  the  mean- 
time, Cyrano's  soul  has,  as  M.  Rostand  gracefully  de- 
clares, passed  into  "  vous,  Coquelin,"  I  am  not  quite 
sure.  I  should  say  that  some  of  it — the  comic,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  it — has  done  so.  But  I 
am  afraid  that  the  tragic  part  is  still  floating  somewhere, 
unembodied.  Perhaps  the  two  parts  w^ill  never  be 
embodied  together  in  the  same  actor.  Certainly,  the 
comic  part  will  never  have  a  better  billet  than  its  first. 

I  have  said  that  the  play  Is  unlikely  to  suffer  under 
the  lapse  of  time.  But  though  it  has  no  special  place 
in  time,  in  space  it  has  its  own  special  place.  It  is 
a  work  charged  with  its  author's  nationality,  and  only 
the  compatriots  of  its  author  can  to  the  full  appreciate 
it.  Much  of  its  subtlety  and  beauty  must  necessarily  be 
lost  upon  us  others.  To  translate  it  into  English  were 
a  terrible  imposition  to  set  any  one,  and  not  even  the 
worst  offender  in  literature  deserves  such  a  punishment. 
To  adapt  it  were  harder  than  all  the  seven  labours  of 
Hercules  rolled  into  one,  and  would  tax  the  guile  and 
strength  of  even  Mr.  Louis  Parker.  The  characters  in 
the  "Chemineau"  had  no  particular  racial  charac- 
teristics, and  their  transportation  to  Dorsetshire  did 
them  no  harm.  But  there  is  no  part  of  England  which 
corresponds  at  all  to  the  Midi.  An  adaptor  of 
"Cyrano"  might  lay  the  scene  In  Cornwall,  call  the 
play  "Then  shall  Cyrano  die?"  and  write  in  a  sixth 
act  with  a  chorus  of  fifty  thousand  Cornishmen  bent 
on  knowing  the  reason  why,  or  he  might  lay  it  ia 
any  of  the  other  characteristic  counties  of  Eng- 
land, but  I  should  not  like  to  answer  for  the 
consequences.  However,  the  play  will  of  course  be 
translated  as  it  stands.  And,  meanwhile,  no  pne 
should  neglect  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  original 
production.  There  is  so  much  action  in  the  piece,  and 
the  plot  Itself  is  so  simple,  that  even  those  who  know 
no  French  at  all  can  enjoy  it.  And  the  whole  setting  of 
the  piece  is  most  delightful.  I  was  surprised  on  the 
first  night  to  see  how  excellent  was  the  stage  manage- 
ment. Except  a  pair  of  restive  and  absurd  horses, 
there  was  no  hitch,  despite  the  difference  of  the  Lyceum^ 
and  the  Porte  Saint  Martin.  Why,  by  the  \yay,  are 
real  horses  allowed  on  the  stage,  where  their  hoofs- 
fall  with  a  series  of  dull  thuds,  which  entirely  destroy 
illusion  ?  Cardboard  horses  would  be  far  less  of  a 
nuisance  and  far  more  convincing.  However,  that  is  a 
detail.  I  wish  all  my  readers  to  see  "Cyrano."  It 
may  not  be  the  masterpiece  I  think  it,  but  at  any  rate 
it  is  one's  money's-worth.  The  stalls  are  fifteen  shillings 
a-plece,  but  there  are  five  acts,  and  all  the  fi«v^e  are 
fairly  long,  and  each  of  them  is  well  worth  three 
shillings.  Even  if  one  does  not  like  the  play,  it  will  be 
something,  hereafter,  to  be  able  to  bore  one's  grand- 
children by  telling  them  about  Coquelin  as  Cyrano. 

Max. 

"THE  NIBELUNG'S  RING"  AT  COVENT 
GARDEN. 

REALLY,  it  was  too  bad  of  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  to 
take  me  so  seriously.  That  is  the  worst  of  giving 
an  idea  to  these  impulsive  young  people — they  always 
carry  it  too  far.  When  I  spoke  of  my  old  yearning  to 
destroy  every  living  prima  donna,  how  was  I  to  suspect 
that  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius's  men  would  immediately  com- 
mence dropping  pieces  of  scenery  on  them  ?  Such  a 
plan  is  foolish  :  it  is  an  unpardonable  waste  of  good 
scenery  ;  and  besides.  In  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods  "  Miss 
Savllle  had  not  been  playing  the  prima  donna  at  all,  but 
on  the  contrary  had  been  singing  and  acting  very 
prettily  indeed.    I  hope  she  was  not  badly  hurt. 

Quite  a  fierce  little  controversy  has  raged  lately  in> 
the  columns  of  the  "  Dally  Chronicle,"  and  all  about 
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the  "  moaninj;  "  of  (he  **  Dusk  of  the  Gods"  aiul  llie 
behaviour  of  Briimihikle.  Mr.  Shaw  has  phiyed  Devil's 
Advocate  tor  Waj^ner,  declarini^  the  "  Dusk  of  tlio 
Gods"  to  be  irrelevant  and  operatic  (as  If  that  mat- 
tered) ;  Mr.  .\shton  Ellis  and  Mr.  Edward  Haughan, 
two  mad  Waj^nerians,  have  rushed  in  to  defend  to 
protect  \Vai,Mier  from  Mr.  Shaw  (as  if  he  needed  pro- 
tection). In  re.ulini;-  the  various  letters,  my  soul  has 
been  moved  to  admiration  and  reverent  awe  by  the 
ingenuity  displayed  by  the  various  correspondents  in 
their  endeavours  to  make  the  easy  dilTicult,  the 
perfectly  plain  crooked.  Wagner  took  enormous  pains 
to  make  Bri'mnhilde  a  living  character,  that  is  to  say, 
to  show  us  her  inmost  soul  so  vividly  that  wc  know 
why  she  did  anything  or  everything  without  even  think- 
ing about  it  ;  he  set  her  on  the  stage  where  we  see  her 
in"  the  flesh,  behaving  precisely  as  any  woman — of  her 
period — would  behave.  And  now  these  excellent 
gentlemen  come  along  and  tell  us  that  because  Wag- 
ner at  one  time  or  another  thought  of  handling  her 
story,  and  the  story  of  Wotan  and  Siegfried,  in  this  or 
that  way,  therefore  Wagner  "meant"  this  or  that,  and 
failed  or  succeeded,  or  changed  his  original  plan  or  held 
fast  to  it.  All  these  things  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
drama  that  is  played  on  the  stage  :  by  that  alone,  and 
'by  none  of  his  earlier  ideas,  is  Wagner  to  be  judged  : 
he  is  to  be  judged  by  the  effect  and  conviction 
-of  the  finished  play.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  finished  play  Briinnhilde  is  neither  "a  glorious 
woman  " — i.e.  an  Adelphi  melodramatic  heroine — nor 
'''a  deceitful,  vindictive  woman" — i.e.  an  Adelphi 
melodramatic  villainess.  Also,  while  considered  by  itself, 
the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  is  interesting  mainly  on 
account  of  the  music,  considered  in  association,  as 
AVagner  wished,  and  as  one  must — for  after  all  it  is 
but  the  final  act  of  a  stupendous  drama,  and  it  is  unfair 
and  foolish  to  consider  any  one  act  of  a  drama  alone — 
with  the  other  minor  dramas  of  the  greater  drama  "The 
Nibelung's  Ring,"  it  is  dramatically  not  only  interesting, 
absorbing,  but  absolutely  indispensable,  true,  inevitable. 
It  is  true  enough  that  the  "  Ring"  suffered  through  the 
fact  that  Wagner  took  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
carry  out  his  plan,  and  during  this  period  his  views  on 
life  changed  greatly  ;  yet  nevertheless  the  "  Dusk  of  the 
Gods  "  stands  as  the  noble,  in  fact  the  only  possible, 
conclusion  to  a  storv  which  Is,  on  the  whole,  splendidly 
told. 

When  seeing  the  "  Valkyrie  "  one  thinks  of  Sieglinde 
or  Siegmund  or  Briinnhilde  ;  when  listening  to  "  Sleg- 
frjted  "  one  thinks  of  Siegfried  and  Briinnhilde  and  no 
others;  but  when  one  thinks  of  the  complete  "Ring"  the 
person  of  the  drama  most  forcibly  forced  before  the  eye 
of  the  imagination,  the  person  to  whom  one  realises 
that  sympathy  is  chiefly  due,  is  Wotan.  Wotan,  not 
•Siegfried  or  Siegmund,  is  the  hero  of  the  "  Ring." 
His  tragedy — if  it  is  indeed  a  tragedy  to  emerge  from 
the  battle  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  triumphant 
— includes  the  tragedy  of  Siegfried  and  Siegmund, 
Sieglinde  and  Briinnhilde,  in  fact,  the  tragedy  of  all  the 
smaller  characters  of  the  play.  The  "  Rhinegold,"  In 
spite  of  its  glorious  music,  is  entirely  superfluous — 
■dramatically,  at  all  events,  it  is  superfluous  —  but 
there,  anyhow,  the  problem  which  we  could  easily 
understand  without  it  is  stated.  Wotan,  who  has 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  by  the  three 
blind  fates,  has  caught  the  general  disease  of 
wishing  to  gain  the  power  to  make  others  do 
his  will.  So  anxious  is  he  for  that  authority  that 
he  not  only  makes  a  bargain  for  it  with  the  powers  of 
stupidity — the  giants,  the  brute  forces  of  nature— which 
bargain  is  afterwards,  and  could  never  be  anything  but, 
his  ruin,  but  also  he  stoops  to  a  base  subterfuge  to 
gain  it,  and  with  the  help  of  Loge,  fire,  the  final  de- 
stroyer, he  does  gain  It.  So  determined  was  Wagner  to 
make  his  point  clear  that  even  in  the  "  Rhinegold,"  the 
superfluous  drama,  he  made  it  several  times  super- 
fluous!)'. He  was  not  content  to  let  his  point  make 
itself — the  humanitarian,  the  preacher  of  all  that  makes 
for  the  highest  humanity,  was  too  strong  in  him  for 
that :  it  was  a  little  too  strong  even  for  the  artist  in 
"him  :  he  must  needs  make  the  powers  of  darkness  lay 
•a  curse  on  power  over  one's  fellow-beings,  the  Ring- 
^standing  as  the  emblem  of  that  power.  While  Wotan 
takes  the  power   his    deepest  wisdom,  which  is  to 


say,  his  intuition — represented  by  the  spirit  of  the 
earth,  Erda — rises  against  him  and  tells  him  he  is  com- 
mitting the  fatal  mist.ike,  and  he  yields  to  the  extent 
of  letting  the  giants  h.ive  the  supreme  power.  But  he 
thinks,  just  as  you  and  I,  re.ider,  might  think,  that  by 
some  quaint  unthinkable  device  he  can  evade  the 
tremendous  consequence  of  his  own  act ;  and  instead 
of  at  once  looking  at  the  consequence  boldly  and 
saying  he  will  face  it,  he  elaborates  a  plan  by  which 
no  one  will  suffer  anything,  while  he,  Wotan,  will  gain 
the  lordship  of  creation.  From  this  moment  his  fate 
becomes  tragic.  The  complete  man,  full  of  rich 
humanity — for  whom  Wotan  stands — cannot  exist, 
necessarily  ceases  to  exist,  if  he  is  compelled  to  deny 
the  better  part  of  himself,  as  Peter  denied  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  And  in  consequence  of  his  own  act  Wotan 
has  immediately  to  deny  the  better  part  of  himself, 
to  make  war  on  his  own  son  Siegmund,  and  then 
on  his  own  daughter  Briinnhilde  ;  he  destroys  the 
first  and  puts  away  from  him  for  ever  Briinnhilde,  who 
is  incarnate  love.  The  grand  tragic  moment  of  the 
whole  cycle  is  the  laying  to  sleep  of  Briinnhilde. 
Wotan  knows  that  life  without  love  is  no  life,  and  he  is 
compelled  to  part  from  love  by  the  very  bargain  which 
enables  him  to  rule.  Rather  than  live  such  a  life 
he  deliberately,  solemnly,  wills  his  own  death  ;  and 
a  great  part  of  "Siegfried"  and  the  whole  of  the 
"  Dusk  of  the  Gods  "  are  devoted  to  showing  how  his 
death,  and  the  death  of  all  the  gods,  come  about 
through  Wotan's  first  act.  In  "Siegfried"  and  the 
"Dusk  of  the  Gods"  there  is  no  tragedy — how 
can  there  be  any  tragedy  in  the  fate  of  the  man 
who  faithfully  follows  the  impulse  that  makes  for 
his  highest  and  widest  satisfaction,  for  the  fullest 
exercise  of  his  beneficent  energies,  for  the  man 
who  says  I  will  do  this  or  that  because  I  know  and 
feel  it  is  the  best  I  can  do?  The  "Dusk  of  the  Gods" 
is  Wotan's  most  splendid  triumph  ;  he  deliberately 
yields  place  to  a  new  dynasty,  because  he  knows  that 
to  keep  possession  of  the  throne  will  mean  the  continual 
suppression  of  all  that  is  best  in  him  as  he  has  had  already 
to  suppress  it.  Incidentally  there  are  many  tragedies  in 
the  "  Ring."  The  murder  of  Siegmund  by  Hunding, 
aided  by  Wotan,  before  Siegllnde's  eyes  ;  the  hideous 
incident  of  Siegfried  winning  his  own  wife  to  be  the  wife 
of  his  friend  Gunther ;  the  stabbing  of  Siegfried  by 
Hagen;  Brimnhllde's  telling  Gutrune  that  she,  Gutrune, 
was  never  the  wife  of  Siegfried — all  these  are  terrible - 
enough  tragedies.  Briinnhilde's  is  the  most  terrible  of 
them  all,  though  she  too  takes  her  fate  into  her  hands, 
and  by  willing  the  right  thing,  and  doing  it,  goes 
victorious  out  of  life.  What  there  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand about  her,  why  she  should  be  accused  of  deceit 
and  have  her  conduct  explained,  I  can  hardly  guess. 
In  "The  Valkyrie"  she  is  a  goddess;  but  when  she 
off'ends  Wotan  by  disobeying  him  and  walking  clean 
through  all  the  commandments,  he  is  bound,  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  power,  to  punish  her.  So  he  takes 
away  her  godhead  and  she  Is  thenceforth  simply  a 
woman.  Siegfried  treats  her  treacherously — as  she 
necessarily  thinks — and  she  very  naturally  takes  ven- 
geance on  him.  Mr.  Shaw  speaks  as  though  he  wished 
her  to  be  a  bread-and-butter  miss  ;  but  a  woman  of 
Briinnhilde's  type,  a  daughter  of  high  gods,  could 
scarcely  be  that. 

In  short,  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly clear  and  in  no  more  need  of  explanation  than 
"The  Valkyrie"  or  "Siegfried."  Of  course  there  are  a 
thousand  loose  ends  in  the  "Ring"  as  there  are  In  fife 
itself ;  but  to  count  them  and  find  out  what  they  all 
mean  would  occupy  one  for  an  eternity.  To  throw 
away  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  because  one  cannot 
understand  the  loose  ends  is  ridiculous  ;  instead  of 
wishing  there  were  fewer  of  them  I  wish  Wagner  had 
been  more  careless,  less  German,  and  left  more.  It 
was  through  his  endeavours  to  get  unity,  to  show  the 
close  relation  of  each  incident  to  every  other  In- 
cident, that  he  nearly  came  to  utter  grief  The  drama 
was  so  gigantic,  to  secure  sympathy  for  Wotan 
it  was  so  necessary  to  secure  sympathy  for  the  minor 
characters  whose  story  helps  to  make  up  Wotan's  story, 
that  Wagner  seemed  perpetually  afraid  that  the  real, 
main  drama  would  be  forgotten.  And  it  is  true  that  the 
story  of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde,  or  of  Siegfried  and 
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Brunnhilde,  absorbs  one  for  a  time  so  completely  that 
one  forgets  all  about  Wotan  and  his  woes.  So  Wagner 
came  near  to  spoiling  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
achievements  of  the  human  mind,  by  shoving  old 
Wotan  on  to  the  stage  again  and  again  to  recapitulate 
his  troubles.  But  of  these  interruptions  the  "  Dusk 
of  the  Gods"  has  none."  The  story  proceeds  swiftly, 
inevitably  to  the  end  ;  from  the  first  bar  to  the  last,  the 
music  is  "as  splendid  as  any  Wagner  ever  wrote.  It  is 
the  fitting  conclusion  to  the  vision  of  life  presented  in  the 
"Ring":  it  is  a  funeral  chant,  mournful,  sombre,  but 
triumphant.  The  seed  has  been  sown,  the  crop  has 
grown  and  ripened  and  been  harvested,  and  now  the 
thing  is  over,  there  is  nothing  more,  "ripeness  is  all" 
that  life  oflfers  or  means. 

So  much  of  my  space  has  been  occupied  with  this 
discussion  of  the  drama  of  the  "  Ring"  that  none  is  left 
for  a  description  of  the  games  that  went  on  when  the 
"Dusk  of  the  Gods"  was  given  at  Covent  Garden  on 
Monday.  We  started  at  four  o'clock,  and  Nordica  did 
the  prima  donna  with  few  interruptions  until  eleven. 
We  had  the  usual  imbecile  attempts  at  cloud  effects  ; 
neither  Jean  nor  Edouard  de  Reszke  sang  or  acted  well; 
in  the  last  scene  Miss  Saville,  as  I  have  said,  was 
disabled  so  that  we  had  no  Gutrune.  J.  F.  R. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE    spurt    which    began    in    the    Stock  Market 
on  Saturday  last  has  not  been  maintained.  In- 
vestors are  apparently  still  nervous,  and  as  the  anni- 
hilation of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  has  not  yet  led  to 
the  fall  of  Santiago  and  does  not  as  yet  seem  even  to 
have  brought  peace  perceptibly  nearer  there  has  been  a 
slight  reaction.    Peace  itself,  as  we  have  frequently 
pointed   out,  can   scarcely  cause  American   rails  to 
advance  very  much  above  their  present  level,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  until  the  war  is  at  an  end  confidence  will 
not  be  completely  restored  in  other  departments.  It 
was  evidently  expected  that  the  release  of  dividends 
would  lead  to  greater  activity  amongst  investors,  but 
it  has  not  had  this  effect.    Those  with  money  to  invest 
still   prefer  gilt-edged  descriptions   and   low  interest 
rather  than  the  less  safe  stocks  and  shares  which  yield 
higher  returns.    There  have  been,  moreover,  during  the 
week  issues  of  new  capital  on  a  very  large  scale,  and, 
these  will  no  doubt  absorb  a  great  part  of  the  money 
available  for  investment.    The  p<;6,ooo,ooo  of  the  new 
Indian    Loan,  the  ;^6,ooo,ooo  of  the   new  brewery 
amalgamation,    the    new    tea    combination    and  a 
number  of  smaller  enterprises  can  scarcely  fail  to  have 
restricted  the  amount  of  capital  at  liberty  for  speculation 
or  for  investment  in  older  concerns.    The  attractions  of 
Henley,  always  a  favourite  resort  of  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  have  also  been  a  depressing  influence. 
As  the  present  Account  is  now  practically  at  an  end  no 
great  activity  is  now  to  be  expected  until  after  the 
settlement.    For  the  new  account,  however,  general 
conditions  are  all  in  favour  of  an  increase  in  activity 
in  every  department. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  made  no  change 
in  the  rate  of  discount  on  Thursday,  and  the  rate 
therefore  remains  at  the  per  cent,  at  which  it  was  fixed 
last  week,  in  spite  of  the  continued  abundance  of  money. 
The  discount  houses  have,  on  the  other  hand,  reduced 
their  allowances  for  deposits  to  a  ^  per  cent,  for  money 
at  "call"  and  ^  per  cent,  at  "notice."  The  Bank 
return  shows  a  large  reduction  in  the  reserve  on  the 
week,  amounting  to  as  much  as  ^{^1, 766,000,  and  the 
proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  fallen  2^  per  cent, 
to  463  per  cent.  Outside  rates  became  firmer  on 
Wednesday,  and  on  Thursday  three  months'  bills  could 
not  be  discounted  for  less  than  i  J  per  cent.,  as  against 
to  I  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  last  week. 

In  the  Home  Railway  market  the  improvement  which 
began  at  the  end  of  last  week  was  of  short  duration, 
and  the  bears  have  had  on  the  whole  a  good  time. 
South  Eastern  Deferred  for  instance,  which  on  Saturday 
last  rose  as  high  as  116^,  fell  on  Thursday  last  to  113I. 
Similarly  Chatham  Ordinary,  which  on  Monday  rose  to 
23I,  are  now  down  to  22J.  Chatham  Second  Prefer- 
ence, which  at  the  Mid-June  account  made  up  at  95, 


and  at  the  end  of  June  account  at  107  J  ,  rose  as  high  as 
113  last  week,  but  on  Wednesday  had  fallen  back  to 
iioA.  On  Thursday,  however,  they  again  recovered  to 
113."  Further  details  of  the  new  working  arrangement 
between  the  Chatham  and  South  Eastern  lines  are  now 
awaited,  and  South  Easterns  have  reacted  from  the 
improvement  which  its  announcement  brought  about  on 
account  of  rumours  to  the  effect  that  a  new  issue  of 
capital  of  from  ;,^75o,ooo  to  000,000  is  about  to 
be  made  by  the  Company.  The  bears  also  circulate 
assiduously  other  rumours  to  the  eff'ect  that  the  increase 
in  the  Company's  earnings  for  the  half  year  will  be 
found  to  be  swallowed  up  by  increased  working  ex- 
penses. Interest  in  this  market  is  now  principally 
centred  upon  the  forthcoming  dividend  announcements. 
If  these  are  all  as  good  as  the  first  one  to  hand,  that 
of  the  City  and  South  London  Electric  Railway,  the 
market  will  be  well  pleased.  For  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  this  company  paid  2  per  cent,  and 
carried  forward  ^^1075.  This  year  it  pays  2I  per  cent, 
and  carries  forward  ;i^ioo5.  The  dividends  of  the  City 
and  South  London  Railway  Company  have  regularly 
increased  since  the  first  dividend  of  h  per  cent.,  which 
was  paid  in  the  June  half  of  1892,  and  this  fact  is  of 
good  augury  for  the  future  of  the  various  electric 
railway  enterprises  now  in  progress. 


Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 

Company.  Dividend 
1897. 
2i 


Great  Northern  "A"   

Great  Northern  Deferred... 

Brighton  Deferred  

Midland  Deferred   

Caledonian  Deferred  

Great  Western   

North  Eastern   

North  Western   

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  .. 

Brighton  Ordinary  

South  Eastern  Deferred  ... 
South  Western  Deferred  ... 
Great  Northern  Preferred... 

Caledonian  Ordinary  

South  Eastern  Ordinary  ... 
South  Western  Ordinary  ... 

Great  Eastern  

Midland  Preferred   

Metropolitan   

Great  Central  Preferred  ... 
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The  high  price  to  which  Chatham  Second  Preference 
has  risen  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  prospects  of  the 
Company.    Last  year  1}  per  cent,  was  paid  upon  this 
stock.    To  pay  the  full  4;V  per  cent,  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled requires  an  increase  in  the  net  profits  of  about 
P^28,ooo.    Already  for  the  year  ending  31  December, 
1897,  there  was  a  net  increase  of  ;^io,ooo,  and  the 
increase  for  the  half-year  just  ended,  supposing  the  pro- 
portion  of  working  expenses  to   be  the   same  last 
year,  will  probably  be  about  ;^6ooo.    A  dividend  of 
3  per  cent,  on  the  Second  Preference  is  therefore  appa- 
rently certain  for  the  year.    1  o  pay  the  full  dividend 
on  this  stock  would  require  a  further  increase  of  12,000 
in  the  net  profits  during  the  next  twelve  months.    It  is 
estimated,  however,  that  the  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Company's  share  of  the  profits  resulting  from 
the  amalgamation  will  amount  to  about  ;^40,ooo.  If 
this  result  is  achieved  the  full  dividend  of  4^  per  cent, 
on  the  Second  Preference  can  easily  be  paid  next  July, 
and  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  why  in  future  years 
the  full  dividend  should  not  be  paid.    To  pay  i  per 
cent,    on    the    Ordinary    Stock   requires,  however, 
10,000  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  this  large 
sum  can  be  earned.    The  London,  Chatham  and  Dover 
Company,  under  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes,  has  been  striving 
hard  of  late  to  redeem  its  position,  and  it  seems  now 
likely  to  succeed.    The  greatest  obstacle  against  which 
it  has  had  to  contend  has  been  its  own  poverty,  and  now 
that  there  is  some  chance  of  its  achieving  a  better 
financial  position  the  public  may  look  for  very  consider- 
able improvements  in  the  management  of  the  line.  It 
shares  with  the  South  Eastern  Company  the  highest 
maximum  powers  and  the  highest  actual  charges  of  a} 
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l':i>i;lisli  niilwiiv  lOinpanios,  ami  it  is  lUnihlloss  because 
of  tho  tear  lliat'  rarliainont  inii;lil  insist  upon  lar^jo  con- 
cessions to  the  public  that  a  sclieme  of  ainalf^aniation 
has  been  aj^reed  upon  whicli  does  not  require  Parha- 
nientary  sanction.  It",  lunvever,  tlie  improvement  in  tlie 
iinancial  position  of  both  companies  should  prove  to  bo 
as  s^reat  as  is  anticipated  the  public  will  bo  justified  in 
cxiiectinj;-  larfje  voluntary  concessions  both  as  rej^ards 
rates  and  accommodation,  for  the  experience  ol  the 
Northern  lines  has  shown  that  it  is  by  studying-  llio  con- 
venience of  the  public  that  big  profits  can  be  most  surely 
earned. 

\t  the  betrinning  of  the  week  a  strong  tone  was 
perceptible  in  American  Rails  as  a  result  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  it  was  thought 
must  lead  to  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war.  But 
advices  from  Madrid  give  no  indication  that  negotia- 
tions for  peace  are  about  to  be  started.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  predict  the  course  that  will  be  taken  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  which  dare  not  sue  for  peace  lest 
the  opening  of  negotiations  should  be  the  signal  for  a 
revolution.  Consequently  towards  the  end  of  the  week 
prices  in  this  market  began  again  to  sag  away.  Con- 
sidering the  presant  high  level  of  prices  it  is  sur- 
prising- that  the  fall  has  not  been  greater,  and  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  there  is  a  slump  here  before 
lono-.  Large  gross  traffic  increases  on  nearly  all  the 
line's  have  had  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  market, 
but  favourable  as  these  may  seem  we  anticipate  that 
the  net  profits  will  be  found  to  have  increased  in  a 
much  smaller  proportion.  Canadian  Pacifies  and  Grand 
Trunks  have  for  the  moment  relapsed  into  quietness, 
but  the  former  are  likely  soon  to  become  active  again. 
The  aggregate  traffic  receipts  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
for  the^first  six  months  of  the  present  year  show  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  figures  of  last  year, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  rate  of  increase  shown 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  returns.  The  increased  net 
earnings  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  the  half-year  to 
30  June,  1898,  amount  to  10,000,  making  the  net 
profit  for  the  past  twelve  months  about  1,000,000. 
This  is  enough  to  pay  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  for  the 
year.  With  such  a  distribution  in  view,  the  present 
price  of  85J  seems  extremely  low,  and  the  stock  may 
safely  be  bought  for  a  considerable  rise. 

Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Railway  Stocks 

BEFORE  THE  WaR  ScARE  AND  NoW. 

Price 
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Railway. 


Price 
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Atchison  and  Topeka    . 

Central  Pacific                         14I  • 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ...    ggl  ■ 

Denver                                  13I  • 

Illinois  Central                       109^  • 

Louisville  

New  York  Central                 112^  . 

North  Pacific  Preference  ...    68|  . 

Pennsylvania                             60  . 

Wabash  Preference                  19^  • 
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Net  Yield  of  American  Railways. 

Dividends  Price 
Company.  paid  1897.      6  July. 


Yield 
per  cent. 
'    s.  d. 


£ 


Chicago,Milwaukee&St.P.  5    io2|            4  17 

Illinois  Central                      5    108^            4  12 

Atchison  Adjustment              3    70              4  5 

Pennsylvania  (S50)                5              59s             4  3 

Denver  Preference                 2              52^            3  16 

New  York  Central                4    120              3  6 

Southern  Preference              i              31  i            3  2 

No  changes  of  importance  have  occurred  in  the 
Industrial  market  during  the  week,  except  in  the  case 
of  Spiers  &  Pond's  shares,  which  at  the  last  settlement 
were  carried  over  at  21^  and  have  now  fallen  to  19. 
On  Monday  last  they  were  as  low  as  18^,  as  a  result 
of  rumours  to  the  effect  that  the  directors  intend 
issuing  new  capital  to  a  large  amount.  Last  year 
there  was  a  falling  off  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  profits  ;  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  no  similar  disaster  has  befallen 
the  Company  during  the  past  year.  Electric  lighting 
shares  have  been  very  dull,   and   City   of  London 
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especially  have  iiropped  a  point    on  the   weelc.      I  he 
proposal  that  the  City  Corporation  should  buy  out  this 
company  at  the  enormous  price  of  ;^3,o(X),f)(X)  has 
been  received  with  derision,  and  has  drawn  from  tlie 
Charing  Cross  and  Strand  I'ileclric  Lighting  Company 
a  possibly  jealous  but  certainly  caustic  exposure  ol  the 
position.    The  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  Charing 
Cross  Company  to  the  clerk  ot  the  Street  Committee  ot 
the  City  Corporation  shows  that  if  this  sum  is  paid  (or 
the  undertaking,  even  at  the  present  price  of  -/(L  per 
Board  of  Trade  unit  which  is  charged  by  the  City 
Company,  there  will  be  an  annual  deficit  of  more  than 
^'it^,ooo.    The  Charing  Cross  lilectric  Lighting  Com- 
pany charges  only  an  average  price  of  4^<'/.  per  unit,  and 
it  very  reasonably  suggests  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
compete  within  the  area  of  the  City  of  London  Com- 
pany.   But  the  latter  has  obtained  a  virtual  monopoly 
from  the  City  Corporation,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
it  will  have  to  be  bought  out  on  its  own  terms  after  all. 
Whatever  the  ratepayers  may  think  of  it,  such  a  course 
will  doubtless  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders. 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 

Dividend  Yield 

Company.                 1897.  Price  per  cent. 

Per  cent.  6  July.  £     s.  d. 

Paquin                              10      ...  f  ...  13    6  8 

Bovril  Deferred                  5      ...  \\  •••    7    5  5 

Do.    Ordinary                  7      •••  ^  ...700 

Linotype  Deferred  (;^5)     9      ...  7i  ...600 

Mazawattee  Tea                 8      ...  i|  ...    5  16  4 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co           12      ...  2|  ...    5  12  11 

National  Telephone  (p^Js)    6      ...  5^  ...591 

Linotype  Ordinary  {^5)     6      ...  sf  ...    5    6  8 

Holborn  &  Frascati          io(i)...  2  ...500 

Spiers  &  Pond  (;^io)       10      ...  19  •••5    5  3 

Bryant  &  May  (^5)    ...  172-  i^f  ...  4134 

Jay's                                  Ih    •••  i|  •••    4  12  3 

Eley  Brothers  (;^io)    ...  17^    ...  38  ...    4  12  i 

Harrod's  Stores                 20      ...  4I  ...    4  11  5 

Swan  &  Edgar                   5      ...  i|  •••    4    8  10 

Savoy  Hotel  (;^io)             7i    •••  ^7  ...    4    8  2 

Jones  &  Higgins                 9^    •••  2\  ...    4    4  5 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (;^io)    ...  20      ...  61  ..•356 

(1)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

The  movement  in  the  Kaffir  market  which  started 
last  week  has  been  checked,  but  although  there  has 
been  a  slight  set-back,  due  partly  to  profit-taking  and 
partly  to  the  attractions  of  Henley,  there  has  been  no 
real  reaction.  The  better-class  descriptions  all  stand 
materially  higher  than  at  the  last  settlement,  and  with 
the  announcement  of  the  June  crushings  we  expect  the 
improvement  to  be  resumed.  The  pace  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  was  perhaps  a  little  too  rapid,  and  with  the 
end  of  the  account  so  near  it  was  natural  that  it  should 
slacken  a  little.  On  Thursday  a  rumour  was  prevalent 
that  the  Transvaal  Government  had  accepted  a  loan  of 
;^i, 000,000  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson,  and  some  people 
seemed  to  think  that  this  was  a  reason  for  nervousness. 
If  it  is  true,  it  should,  however,  have  quite  another 
effect,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Robinson  would  lend 
the  money  without  conditions  more  or  less  favourable 
to  the  mining  industry.  The  crushings  for  June  so  far 
to  hand  are  good  and  show  mostly  an  increased  pro- 
duction. The  Jubilee  return,  with  an  increase  of  11 23 
ounces,  and  the  Salisbury  return,  showing  an  increase 
of  550  ounces,  are  an  indication  that  the  water  difficulty 
is  now  at  an  end,  for  the  small  returns  for  May  in  the 
case  of  these  two  mines  Vere  attributed  to  the  scarcity 
of  water. 

The  announcement  that  Messrs.  Barnato  Brothers 
have  agreed  to  guarantee  the  debt  which  the  Buffels- 
doorn  Gold  Mining  Company  has  contracted  with  the 
Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company  will 
increase  the  already  great  confidence  all  holders  of 
shares  in  the  Barnato  group  have  in  their  holdings. 
The  amount  of  the  debt  is  ;^35o,ooo,  and  the  action  of 
Messrs.  Barnato  Brothers  was  quite  unsolicited.  It  is 
probable  that  the  same  course  will  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  debt  of  the  Langlaagte  Royal,  and  these 
guarantees  will  practically  place  half  a  million  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment 
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Companv.  It  is  a  wise  step  which  the  directors  of 
the  Company  are  taking-  in  transferring-  the  registered 
oflBces  of  the  Company  from  Johannesburg  to  London. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mixes. 
Outcrops. 

Pro- 
Price,    Life  of  bable 
6  July.    Mine.  Net 
Yield. 
Per 
Cent. 


Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 

Per  Cent. 


Years. 


Rietfontein  A   35 

Van  Ryn   40 

Comet   50 

Henry  Nourse  (^)    150 

Glencairn    35 

Ferreira    350 

Ginsberg   50 

Crown  Reef  (^)    200 

Jumpers  (^)    80 

Primrose   60 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70 

Treasury  (')   i2i 

Robinson  (")    20 

Roodepoort  United  ...  50 

Wemmer   150 


2i 
2* 


12 
I  I 


■  JS 

3* 


17 
8 
8 
8 
10 

4i  ...  10 

3i  •••  13 
81  ...  16 

15 

II     ...  10 

17 
12 
40 
9 


4tV 


18 
14 


9 
9 
8 
6 

72 

7 

8 

7 
7 
7 

5 

6 
6 
6 

4 
2 

4 
4 
4 


City  and  Suburban  (")      15      ...  6yV 

Heriot   100     ...  yf 

WolhuterC^)    10      ■■•  SH 

May  Consolidated   35      ...  2^^ 

Angelo   75      -  5x1  •••  « 

Princess    15      ...    2    ...  20 

Geldenhuis  Estate          100      ...    si  ••■  7 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...    30      ...    3^  ...  15 
Durban  Roodepoort ...    80      ...    6J  ...    9      ...  3 
Geldenhuis  Main  Reef     10      ...    Te  ...    6      ...  2h 

Jubilee  C^)   75      •••         —    ^      —  i 

Worcester    60      ...    2|  ...    4      ...  o 

Pioneer  (-)    500      ...  loh  ...    i      ...  o 

(^)  42  deep-level  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to 
£2  per  share.  (-)  Owns  23  D.L.  claims,  estimated 
value  equivalent  to  £s  per  share.     f)  51^  deep- 

level  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  tO;^2  per  share, 
and  47  water-right  claims.  {*)  52  D.L.  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (')  18  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  ;^4  per  share, 
f )  £^  shares.  (')  ;^5  shares.  Poorer  North  Reef 
Ore  not  taken  into  account. 


Company. 


Deep  Levels. 

Estimated 
Di\ddends, 

Per  Cent. 


Priqe, 
6  July. 


Life  of 
Mine. 

Years. 


9i 

I2| 

5tb" 


4tf 
4x5- 


4  n 


2| 


20 
16 
15 
43 
13 
36 
5 

23 
15 
30 
25 
15 


Pro- 
bable 
Net 
Yield. 
Per 
Cent. 
.  16 

•  loi 

■  10^ 
.  10 
.  7h 

■  7 
.  61 

•  5 

•  4 

•  3-^ 

•  3 

2 


♦Robinson  Deep   200 

"*Crown  Deep   200 

♦Rose  Deep    105 

"*Nourse  Deep    60 

♦Village  Main  Reef  (3)  ...  75 

■♦Jumpers  Deep    40 

♦Bonanza   io8(=) 

♦Geldenhuis  Deep   7o(-) 

Durban  Deep  (')    50 

♦Simmer  and  Jack   4M")- 

Glen  Deep   18 

Langlaagte  Deep   21 

The  mines  marked  thus  ♦  are  already  at  work. 
(')  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value 
;^36,ooo,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (^)  Calculated 
on  actual  profits  of  working.  (')  Owns  25,000  Wemmer 
shares,  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.   {*)  £s  shares. 

The  Violet  Consolidated  Mine  has  been  unfortunate 
in  its  manager.  In  a  circular  issued  to  the  shareholders 
this  week,  the  directors  report  that  the  first  crushings 
of  the  mine  showed  very  different  results  from  what 
Mr.  Watson,  the  late  manager,  led  them  to  expect. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Watson  rendered  it  impossible  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  ; 
but  a  Committee  of  investigation  was  formed  in  Johannes- 
burg and  carefully  examined  the  property.  The  di- 
rectors now  report  that  ♦'there  can  be  no  longer  any 


reasonable  doubt  that  Mr.  Watson's  estiinates  and 
exhaustive  reports  on  the  capacity  of  the  mine  have 
been  over-sanguine  and  have  not  been  borne  out  by 
results  so  far  ascertained." 

This  matter  is  of  particular  interest  to  us  because  one 
of  the  questions  put  to  Mr.  Thackthwaite,  the  chairman 
of  the  Tati  Bluejacket  Syndicate,  was  whether  Mr. 
Temby,  the  present  manager  of  the  Syndicate  in  South 
Africa,  was  not  a  "  comparatively  inexperienced  man" 
as  compared  with  Mr.  Piper,  the  expert  who  had  re- 
ported unfavourably  on  some  of  the  Tati  Bluejacket 
properties.  Mr.  Thackthwaite  denied  that  this  was  the 
case.  Two  of  his  co-directors  were,  he  said,  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Watson,  of  the  Violet  Consolidated 
Mine,  under  whom  Mr.  Temby  had  served,  and  they 
made  inquiries  about  Mr.  Temby  and  got  satisfactory 
answers.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Temby  is  not  "over- 
sanguine,"  like  his  former  chief,  for  it  will  be  re- 
mernbered  that  Mr.  Thackthwaite  admitted  that  his 
report  on  the  Tati  Bluejacket  properties  was  "more 
favourable  "  than  that  of  Mr.  Piper.  The  Tati  Blue- 
jacket Syndicate  has  already  suffered  severely  from  the 
over-sanguine  estimates  of  a  former  manager,  on  the 
strength  of  which  were  ordered  many  thousands  of 
pounds'  worth  of  machinery  which  has  lain  useless  on 
the  property  ever  since.  Mr.  Temby  reported  favour- 
ably on  the  Durham  Mine,  on  which  the  Tati  Bluejacket 
Syndicate  is  spending  the  greater  portion  of  its  re- 
maining cash  balance.  Would  not  the  directors  be 
showing  the  prudence  of  business  men  if  before  they 
spent  any  more  money  they  asked  Mr.  Piper  to  report 
again,  this  time  on  all  their  properties  ? 

Mr.  Bottomley  has  again  been  to  the  fore  in  the 
Westralian  market.  He  is  really  indefatigable,  and 
reminds  us  of  the  glorious  Duke  of  York  and  his 
evolutions  on  the  hill  with  his  ten  thousand  men.  For 
no  sooner  has  he  got  his  half-dozen  companies  started 
as  separate  organizations  than  he  starts  amalgamating 
them  again.  The  West  Australian  Joint  Stock  Trust 
and  Finance  Corporation  and  the  West  Australian 
Loan  and  General  Finance  Corporation  had  a  joint 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  at  which  Mr.  Horatio 
Bottomley  explained  to  them  all  the  many  and  mighty 
advantages  they  would  gain  if  they  amalgamated.  Has 
he  not  just  put  the  Market  Trust  upon  its  legs  again, 
although   the   market   price   of  its  shares  still 

obstinately  clings  to  its  lowest  figure  of  i^-.  6d.  or  2s. 
apiece  ?  And  has  not  the  Northern  Territories  Com- 
pany still  that  j^6,ooo,ooo  of  gold  in  sight  ?  Nay, 
more.  Is  not  the  Market  Trust  going  to  create  certain 
Preference  shares  "of  very  great  value  indeed,"  and 
vi^ill  it  not  be  nice  if  some  of  these  shares  can  be 
distributed  as  an  interim  scrip  dividend?  All  this  is 
most  admirable  high  finance,  for  to  what  greater 
height  can  finance  go  than  in  this  case,  where  Peter  is 
persuaded  to  issue  paper  with  which  to  pay  Paul,  and 
more  wonderful  still,  where  Paul  is  persuaded  to  take 
the  paper  as  "of  very  great  intrinsic  value." 

NEW  ISSUES. 

S.  W.  silver  &  CO.  AND  BENJAMIN  EDGINTON,  LIMITED. 

S.  W.  Silver  &  Co.  and  Benjamin  Edginton,  Limited, 
is  formed  to  amalgamate  the  important  and  well-known 
businesses  of  S.  W.  Silver  &  Co.,  of  Sun  Court,  Corn- 
hill,  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  travelling  and 
camp  equipments,  firearms,  leather  goods,  and  general 
outfits,  and  Benjamin  Edginton,  Government  con- 
tractors and  manufacturers  of  tent,  camp  furniture, 
&c.  The  share  capital  of  the  Company  is  ;^ioo,ooo 
in  £1  shares,  and  there  are  in  addition  ;^5o,ooo  four 
per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures.  The  present 
issue  is  of  82,000  Ordinary  shares  at  par,  27,000  of 
which  have  been  applied  for  by,  and  will  be  allotted  in 
full  to,  the  directors  and  their  fmends,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Debentures.  The  certified^l^rofits  of  the  past  three 
years  show  an  average  of  moj*'than  ;^gooo  per  annum, 
and  have  regularly  increasedi'^In  1897  they  amounted 
to  ;^io,796,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  ;^iooo 
a  year  will  be  saved  in  -^vorking  expenses  by 
the  amalgamation.  The  -^tifchase  price  of  the 
two  businesses  to  be  acquit^  is  fixed  at  23,000 
in   cash,    or   in    cash    and    shares,    or    in  shares 
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ami  dohoiUurcs  at  the  option  of  liie  Company.  The 
assets  taken  over  by  the  Company  arc  valued  at 
/,"8o,ooo,  but  in  this  valuation  no  account  has  been 
taken  of  goodwill  or  of  the  value  of  the  leasehold 
premises  in  (Jueen  Elizabeth  Street.  The  present  issue 
will  provide  an  adddillonal  working  capital  of  £7^^ 
for  the  two  businesses,  and  the  present  partners  in  llie 
firm  of  S.  W.  Silver  Co.  and  tlie  Directors  of 
Benjamin  Edginlon, Limited,  undertake  to  act  as  directors 
for  a  period"  of  at  least  five  years.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  extinction  of  the  debentures  by  the  time  the 
lease  of  the  premises  at  Sun  Court  has  expired.  The 
businesses  are  sound  and  seem  to  offer  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  the  investor. 

THE   BROMPTO."^  AND  PICCADILLY   CIRCUS  RAILWAY 
COMP.\NY. 

The  Brompton  and  Piccadilly  Circus  Railway  Com- 
pany is  issued  with  a  share  capital  of  ;^6oo,ooo,  divided 
into  ;^io  shares,  and  with  borrowing  powers  to  the  extent 
of  j^20o,ooo.   This  new  electric  railway  will  have  a  total 
leno-th  of  two  miles,  and  the  termini  are  to  be  at  South 
Kensington,  adjacent  to  the  Metropolitan  station,  and 
at  Air  Street,  near  Piccadilly  Circus.    There  will  be  five 
intermediate  stations  at  Brompton  Road,  Knightsbrldge, 
St.  George's  Place,  Down  Street,  and  Dover  Street; 
and  the  time  required  to  run  over  this  course,  including 
stoppages,  is  ten  minutes.    The  Company  proposes  to 
run  a  three-minute  service  each  way  during  twelve 
hours,  and  a  five-minute  service  during  the  remaining 
six  working  hours.     In  estimating  the  gross  receipts 
and  working  expenses  of  the  line,  the  Board  deems  it 
advisable  to  base  its  estimates  on  the  actual  results 
obtained  on  the  City  and  South  London  Railway,  which 
is  the  only  other  line  worked  by  electricity  existing  In 
England.    The  construction  of  the  new  line  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  more  simple  than  in  the  case  of  the  City 
and  South  London  Railway,  owing  to  the  gradients  and 
curves  being  exceptionally  easy.    Another  advantage 
claimed  is  a  continuous  traffic  throughout  the  day, 
whereas  the  City  and  South  London  has  its  heaviest 
traffic  in  the  early  morning  and  late  at  night.    The  in- 
clusive working  expenses  of  the  City  and  South  London 
amounted  for  the  past  seven  years  to  ;^30,i9S  per 
annum,  and   the   average   train-mileage  to  429,274. 
Estimates  based  on  these  figures  show  that  the  propor- 
tionate working  expenses  for  the  new  line   will  be 
;^27,290,  and  the  mileage  412,256.     The  net  revenue 
available  for  dividend  on  this  basis,  after  deduction  of 
interest  on  ;;^20o,ooo  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  de- 
bentures, if  the  whole  amount  be  issued,  is  estimated  at 
;^36,500,  or  six  per  cent,  on  the  total  capital.    A  con- 
tract has  been  entered  into  with  the  contractor  of  the 
Central  London  Railway  to  complete  the  line  in  two- 
and-a-half  years  for  a  sum  of  ;^385,i74,  and  the  cost  of 
the  electrical  equipment,  generating  station,  &c.,  is 
estimated  at  ;^i44,ooo.    During  the  construction  of  the 
line  the  Company  will  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent.,  the  total  amount  not  to  exceed  ;^30,ooo. 

THE  INVERELL  DIAMOND  FIELDS,  LIMITED. 

The  Inverell  Diamond  Fields,  Limited,  was  formed  in 
1896  with  a  capital  of  ;^45o,ooo  In  Ordinary  shares  of 
£1  each.  In  1897  a  private  issue  of  15,000  was  made 
at  par,  and  125,000  shares  have  been  issued  to  the 
vendor  Company  as  fully  paid  on  account  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  The  Company  now  offers  for  pubhc  sub- 
scription 35,000  Ordinary  shares  at  a  premium  of  5^. 
per  share.  The  property  of  the  Company  consists  of 
287  acres  of  diamondiferous  country  at  Bogey  Camp, 
Inverell,  and  at  Rangheet,  Murchlson,  in  Mew  South 
Wales  ;  and  the  course  pursued  of  privately  raising  at 
first  only  a  small  portion  of  working  capital,  in  order 
that  the  value  of  the  property  might  be  proved  before 
the  undertaking  was  offered  to  the  public,  is  one  which 
will  commend  itself  to  the  careful  investor.  That  the 
property  is  richly  diamondiferous  is  amply  proved  by 
Government  reports,  and  the  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Company,  Mr.  C.  Barrington  Brown,  states  that  it  has 
"undoubtedly  every  appearance  of  being  richer  in  yield 
of  diamonds  of  good  average  quality  than  has  ever 
been  seen  before."  The  erection  of  extensive  washing 
machinery  has  now  been  completed,  and  a  great  deal  of 
mining  and  development  work  has  been  done.  From 
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420}  loads  of  dirt  washed,  (}2o.[  carats  of  diamonds 
have  been  obtained,  or  an  average  of  close  upon  fifteen 
carats  per  loati,  and  the  stones  are  said  to  be  ol  gre.il 
lustre  and  brilliancy.  A  considerable  quantity  of  tin  is 
also  found  upon  the  property.  No  estimate  of  probable 
profits  is  given,  but,  should  the  indications  contained  in 
the  prospectus  be  borne  out  in  practice,  the  Company 
should  be  very  successful.  The  purchase  price  is  fixed 
at  ;£,"30o,ooo,  payable  as  to  ;^30,ooo  in  cash,  as  to 
;^'i25,oooin  fully-paid  shares,  and  tlie  balance  in  cash 
or  shares,  at  the  option  of  the  directors.  The  list  closes 
to-day. 

WATNEY,  COMBE,  REID  AND  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Watney,  Combe,  Reid  &  Co.,  Limited,  is  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  three  well-known  and  important  brew- 
ing firms  of  Watney  &  Co.,  Combe  &  Co.  and  Reid's 
Brewery  Company,  and  has  a  share  capital  of 
;^9, 000,000,  divided  into  2,500,000  five  per  cent.  Cumula- 
tive Preference  shares  of  y£i  each,  3,250,000  four  per 
cent.  Preferred  Ordinary  shares,  and  3,250,000  Deferred 
shares    of  each.     There  is  also  ;£'6, 000,000  of 

three  and  a  half  per  cent.  First  Debenture  stock.  Of 
the  five  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares 
2,340,000  are  for  issue  in  exchange  for  the  Preference 
issues  of  the  three  companies  and  the  balance  will  be 
reserved  for  future  Issue.  Of  the  Ordinary  shares 
3,185,410  four  per  cent.  Preferred  and  the  same  amount 
of  Deferred  shares  are  for  issue  In  exchange  for 
Ordinary  shares  in  the  three  companies.  The  remain- 
ing shares  are  now  offered  for  public  subscription.  As 
regards  the  Debenture  issue,  ;^4,493,ooo  is  in  exchange 
for  the  Debentures  of  the  three  companies  and 
;^i,5o7,ooo  is  offered  to  the  public  to  provide  the 
capital  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  new  acquired  and 
for  developing  the  different  businesses.  The  profits  of 
the  combined  companies  for  the  past  financial  year  are 
said  to  have  been  ;£720,33g,  and  after  paying  the 
Debenture  interest  and  the  dividend  on  the  First  Pre- 
ference and  Preferred  Ordinary  shares,  there  will  be  a 
sufficient  margin  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  Deferred 
Ordinary  shares.  It  is  anticipated,  the  prospectus 
further  states,  that  a  considerable  economy  may  be 
effected  by  closing  one  of  the  breweries.  The  Board  of 
the  amalgamated  Company  consists  of  the  directors  of 
the  former  companies,  and  Mr.  Cosmo  Bonsor  is  the 
chairman. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dilemma  d'Or  (Blackpool). — (i)  We  strongly  advise  you  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  "Bank"  you  mention.  It  is  a 
mere  money-lending  institution  and  not  a  legitimate  bank. 
(2)  We  cannot  recommend  any  house  properties  for  investment. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  apply  for  Preference  shares  or 
Debentures  in  any  sound  industrial  business  that  is  turned  into 
a  company  under  good  auspices.  (3)  The  South  African 
Company  you  mention  has  wholly  disappeared.  The  shares 
are  unsaleable  and,  we  fear,  quite  valueless. 

W.  B.  (Burton). — The  Premier  Tati  Monarch  has  crushed 
16,329  tons  of  ore  from  which  it  has  obtained  ^19,600  \yorth  of 
gold.  This  works  out  as  a  yield  of  ^i  4s.  per  ton  of  ore 
crushed  and  we  do  not  think  this  is  payable  under  the 
circumstances. 

Finance  (Stoke  Newington). — No;  leave  them  alone.  The 
Company  is  much  over-capitalised,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  improvement  in  the  value  of  its  shares. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR.  JUSTICE  GRANTHAM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — You  seem  to  have  missed  so  important  an 
example  of  Mr.  Justice  Grantham's  capacity  for 
blundering  that  I  venture  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
case  of  Grove  v.  Wimborne  in  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
From  the  words  of  Lord  Justice  Smith  In  reversing  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham's  decision,  the  only  deduction  that 
can  be  drawn  is  that  the  view  of  Mr  Justice  Grantham 
was  merely  one  of  silly  prejudice,  a  prejudice,  too,  most 
difficult  to  be  forgiven  in  these  days  when  the  de- 
mocracy is  striving  for  justice.  Grove  was  a  lad  in 
the  employment  of  Lord  Wimborne  at  the  Dowlais 
Ironworks,  and  he  received  such  injury  from  an  un- 
fenced  machine  that  his  right  arm  had  to  be  amputated. 
He  brought  an  action  to  recover  compensation  from 
Lord  Wimborne,  but  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  ruled  that 
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there  was  no  cause  of  action  under  the  Factory  Acts.  _  In 
,he  Court  of  Appeal  Lord  Justice  Smith,  Lords  Justices 
Rio-bv and  Vauijhan  Williams  concurrmg,  asked  m  amaze- 
meiW  how  it  could  he  contended  that  injury  caused  by 
machinery  which  had  not  been  fenced  m  as  the  factory 
\cts  demand  did  not  give  a  cause  ot  action  in  such  a 
case  as  this  to  the  workman  injured.  It  seemed  to 
him,  he  said,  "that  the  proposition  had  only  to  be 
stated  to  answer  itself."  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  s 
decision  was  therefore  reversed  and  judgment  for  £,150 
was  entered  for  the  plaintiff  with  costs,  both  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  in  the  lower  Court.  You  pointed 
out  some  weeks  ago  that  in  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
in  which  Mr.  Justice  Grantham's  judgments  have  been 
appealed  against  since  the  last  Long  Vacation  the 
Superior  Court  has  reversed  his  decisions  and  the  above 
case  perhaps  throws  some  light  on  the  reasons  for  this 
abnormal  proportion.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly^ 

MR.  GLADSTONE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir  —Now  that  the  great  burst  of  sympathy  conse- 
quent on  Mr.  Gladstone's  death  is  over,  \t  may  have 
become  possible  to  look  at  some  events  in  his  career 
from  an  impartial  standpoint.  Onien  sabe  ?  It  is  often 
said  that  more  than  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
deceased  statesman.     I  am  not  sure  if  this  is  the  case. 

For  instance,  the  public  is  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  party  intrigue  which  drove  Mr  Gladstone 
from  public  life.  I  have  heard  it  described  as  low 
and  "dirty,"  and  though  not  in  the  secrets  of  the 
Liberal  party,  I  should  think  that  possibly  it  (the 
intrigue)  might  merit  both  adjectives. 

If  none  of  your  readers  can  throw  any  light,  perhaps 
the  bellows  which  supplies  the  wind  for  the  Noncon- 
formist snuffle  might  be  of  assistance,  as  it  is  con- 
sumed with  a  love  of  justice,  where  the  strong  are 
concerned.— Yours  faithfully, 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GrAHAM. 

THE  GLADSTONE  MEMORIAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir  —What  form  is  this  memorial  to  take?    To  be 
national  it  must  not  be  ecclesiastical.    To  be  reflexive 
it  must  be  descriptive  of  the  great  man  s  emotions 
Now,  Gladstone's  Mecca  was  Oxford— the  old  Oxford 
of  leisure  and  thought,  culture  and  charm,  that  beau- 
tiful blend  of  the  idea  of  the  cloister  with  the  idea  ot 
academic  groves.   As  one  who  resided  in  the  University 
during  its  transition  from  leisure  to  cram,  I  am_  able  to 
contrast  the  epoch  when  an  Etonian  skilled  in  verse 
found  a  home  in  Christ  Church  amid  kindred  spirits 
and  the  Oxford  of  to-day,  when  everything,  human  and 
divine,  seem  subordinated  to  the  exactions  of  intermin- 
able schools.  .         ,  .  J  A 
I  pity  young  Oxford  with  its  extirpated  ideality  and 
its  painful  exaltitude,  and,  in  my  judgment,  nothing 
would  go  so  far  to  redeem  it  from  the  cramping  process 
of   narrow   intellectual   grooves  as  a  supplementary 
course  of  literature,  and  literary  study,  and  literary 
energy.    A  Gladstone  College  for  graduates,  including 
ladies  who  have  qualified  for  a  degree,  would  expand, 
idealise  and  tranquiUise  after  the  forcemeat  of  exami- 
nations.    It  should   be  what  Magdalen  should  have 
been    (had    not   repeated    Commissions   broken  and 
defaced  that  marvellous  crystal),  a  nest  of  singing  birds. 
No  examinations.      That  of  course,  for  examinations 
have  abolished  individuality.    But  a  college  with  such 
men  as  Edwin  Arnold,  Algernon  Swinburne  and  Lewis 
Morris  to  assist  the  student  of  thought;   with  such 
as  the  late  Burne-Jones,  or  the  living  Briton^  Riviire,  to 
assist  the  student  of  form  and  colour  ;  with  such  as 
Tohn  Stainer  and  Hubert  Parry  to  assist  the  student  ot 
harmony  and  tone-poetry.    There  should  be  lectures— 
not  in  any  sense  classes.    There  should  be  directors  of 
studies,  and  Wykeham's  rule,  ant  disccde  ant  discede, 
be  enforced.     The  endowment  should  provide  hospi- 
tality in  lieu  of  emolument,  so  as  to  reUeve  students 
from,  the  curse  of  care.     The  college  should  be  an 
;i;sthetic  gem,  with  two  cloistered  quadrangles— one  tor 
male,  the  other  for  lady  students.     Classical  music, 
dramatic  representations,  pageants,  and  all  the  glories 
of  a  pure  aistheticism  should  render  life  intense.  Ihe 


curtillage  should  be  ideal  and  private,  instead  of  being 
a  gaziiig-stock  for  the  tripper. 

But  imagination  is  carrying  me  on  wings.  I  can  see 
and  realise  it  all  as  if  it  were  existent.  Others  may 
possess  a  more  limited  perspective,  and  prefer  the  en- 
dowment of  a  hospital,  or  a  reformatory,  or  something 
practical  and  pragmatical.  Alas,  that  the  poet  should 
be  dead  in  the  great  majority.  Compton  Reade. 

"THE  THIN  RED  LINE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— On  Saturday  I  witnessed  the  inspection  parade 
of  a  Volunteer  regiment  in  Hyde  Park.    The  regiment 
was  dressed  in  red  tunics,  and  it  marched  past  to  the 
air  of  the  "British  Grenadiers  "—an  air  which  tugged 
at  my  heart-strings  and  set  the  blood  coursing  through 
my  veins.    But  I  regret  to  say  that  the  marching  of 
the  regiment  was  disappointing,  and   this  was  em- 
phasised by  the  crowd  cheering  the  only  one  company 
which  kept  Its  line  in  fairly  good  formation.    I  may  be 
considered  a  captious  critic  by  the  Volunteers  of  Eng- 
land, but  why  should  all  the  smartness  in  soldiering  be 
confined  to  the  Regulars  ?    In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is 
minute  attention  to  details  that  makes  the  soldier  ;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  think  that  this  attention  is  not  exacted 
from  the  men  and  officers  of  the  auxiliary  force.  For 
example,  before  the  inspecting  officer  appeared  on  the 
ground,  two  guardsmen.  In  passing  the  colonel  of  the 
Volunteer  regiment,  saluted  him  as  only  British  soldiers 
can  salute  ;  but  the  colonel  (honest  man  !)  was  lolling 
In  his  saddle,  with  his  body  over  the  neck  of  his  charger, 
and  the  salute— to  receive  which  Is  worth  a  king's 
ransom  to  any  man — was  unnoticed  by  him.    I  mention 
this  since  It  Is  essential  for  every  officer  to  be  Argus-eyed 
while  on  duty.    I  hope  that  I  will  not  be  considered 
Impertinent  in  suggesting  that  the  field-officers  should 
ride  with  lengthened  stirrup-leathers,  and  not  with  their 
knees  pointing  to  the  sky.     Moreover,  these  officers 
could  surely  afford  to  have  chargers,  Instead  of  bob- 
tailed  nags,  which  look  out  of  place  In  their  military 
trappings.    One  poor  beast  on  Saturday,  being  tired  of 
a  military  career,  deliberately  lay  down  on  the  grass, 
and  attempted  to  enliven  the  proceedings  by  rolling 
with   his   rider.     This,  of   course,  afforded  immense 
amusement  to  a  Hyde  Park  crowd.  _  ^ 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  Keltie  s  '  His- 
tory of  the  Scottish  Highlands,"  which  show  the  im- 
portance that  was  placed  on  a  good  line  formation  in 
the  days  when  our  forebears  were  driving  the  French 
out  of  Spain.  At  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  "the  ad- 
vance in  line  of  the  Seventy-fourth  regiment  attracted 
particular  notice,  and  was  applauded  by  Major-General 
Pakenham,  who  frequently  exclaimed,  'Beautifully  done, 
Seventy-fourth;  beautiful.  Seventy-fourth!'"  Again, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Seventy-fourth  describes  the 
advance  of  the  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Vittona  as 

follows  : —  , 

"Davis  (Lieutenant)  carried  the  colours  that  day, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  finest  things  you  can  conceive 
to  see  the  Seventy-fourth  advancing  in  line  (the  enemy 
in  front)  on  very  broken  ground  full  of  ravines  ;  it  was 
done  as  regularly  and  in  as  good  line  as  if  on  parade. 
This  Is  In  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  Davis, 
whose  coolness  and  gallantry  were  conspicuous."  The 
following  brigade  order  was  issued  the  day  after  the 
battle:  "Major-General  Brisbane  has  reason  to  be 
hio-hly  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  brigade  in  the 
action  of  yesterday,  but  he  is  at  a  loss  to  express  his 
admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  Seventy-fourth  regi- 
ment which  he  considers  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  day."  Davis,  who  so  gallantly  carried 
the  colours  at  Vittona,  retired  from  the  service  in  the 
forties  as  a  lieutenant  and  ex-paymaster  of  his  regi- 
ment. Moreover,  the  captain  of  the  Grenadier  com- 
pany, who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  in  the  battle,  and  was  wounded  three  times  during 
the  course  of  the  day,  only  became  major  of  his  regiment 
in  the  year  1830.  These  two  instances  show  how  im- 
pecunious officers  of  the  British  army  were  superseded 
by  moneyed  juniors  under  the  purchase  system,  but  ! 
am  proud  to  say  that  hope  deferred  never  prevented  the 
humblest  member  of  the  thin  red  line  from  doing  his 
duty.— I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

^  Donald  N.  Reid. 
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Ri:  VIEWS. 

DRAKl'.  AND  rill';  MAKlNCi  OF  KNe.LANH. 

Dnike  and  llio  Tudor  Navy."     l?y  Julian  Corbolt. 
2  vols.     London  :  Loiii^nian. 

IT  is  impossible  to  speak  loo  hit,''hly  of  tliis  admirable 
book.  The  introduclorychapter,  with  its  lucid  account 
ot"  the  main  lines  of  sea-warfare  down  to  tiie  reiqn  of 
l^li/abeth,  w  ould  by  itself  have  been  a  solid  contribution 
to  naval  history.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  it 
Mr.  Corbett  slunvs  himself  the  only  writer  in  the  lui^-lish 
toni^ue  who  has  really  <^rasped  the  seacraft  of  the 
Middle  .Ai^os.  The  main  bidk  of  the  book  is  equally  in- 
tcrestint;  in  a  less  technical  way  ;  we  all  know  of  Drake 
as  the  kint;-  of  buccaneers,  but  it  will  be  surprisinj^  to 
many  readers  to  lind  that  he  was  no  mere  raider  and 
•fighter,  but  also  a  statesman  and  a  strates^ist.  More- 
over, it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Mr.  Corbett  remarks,  that 
writers  of  the  present  s^eneration  have  been  laying-  too 
much  stress  on  the  "  Picaresque"  aspect  of  our  Eliza- 
bethan mariners,  and  treating-  them  as  mere  adventurers 
of  g-enius  with  an  inexhaustible  appetite  for  loot  and 
prize-money.  A  careful  perusal  of  Drake's  correspon- 
dence shows  that  there  was  also  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  older  view — which  King-sley  set  forth  so  admirably 
in  "  Westward  Ho  !  " — that  Drake  and  his  fellows  were 
really  in  their  own  eyes  Protestant  Crusaders  quite  as 
much  as  seekers  after  g-ain  and  adventure.  Biblical 
quotations  sprinkled  about  in  manifestoes  and  public 
■speeches  do  not  go  far  toward  proving  that  a  man  was 
a  genuine  religious  enthusiast.  But  there  is  a  well- 
marked  strain  of  Protestant  piety  in  Drake's  private 
Jetters  and  everyday  behaviour,  which  cannot  possibly 
be  ascribed  to  hypocrisy,  and  compels  us  to  look  upon 
"him  as  a  kind  of  Crusader  according  to  Elizabethan 
■lights — however  strangely  such  a  view  may  contrast 
■U'ith  his  unscrupulous  action  on  scores  of  different 
occasions. 

As  the  title  of  his  book  shows,  Mr.  Corbett  is  concerned 
with  the  whole  history  of  the  Tudor  Navy  no  less  than 
with  the  personal  exploits  of  Drake.  The  epoch  begins 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  Fleet  by  Henry  VHL,  the 
first  sovereign  who  kept  on  foot  any  appreciable  number 
of  war-vessels.  Before  his  time  there  were  but  half-a- 
dozen  royal  ships,  supplemented  in  war-time  by  scores 
of  armed  merchantmen  contributed  by  the  Cinque  Ports 
■and  other  maritime  towns.  King  Henry  is  notable  for 
■his  attempt  to  establish  a  considerable  permanent  navy, 
composed  for  the  main  part  of  ships  propelled  by  sails 
and  not  by  oars.  Hitherto  the  galley  had  been  the 
accepted  type  of  war-vessel,  its  superior  mobility  and  its 
independence  of  the  wind  being  supposed  to  compensate 
for  its  inferiority  in  heavy  armament  and  in  power  to 
keep  the  sea  for  long  spaces  of  time.  Enormous  fleets 
of  galleys,  whose  crews  were  drilled  till  they  were 
capable  of  executing  the  most  complicated  squadron 
manoeuvres,  dominated  the  Mediterranean  down  to  the 
day  of  Lepanto,  and  even  later.  Their  armament  was 
perforce  very  weak,  since  the  rowers'  benches  took  up 
rail  the  space  amidships,  and  all  the  cannon  had  to  be 
carried  in  the  bows.  There  could  be  no  broadside  fire, 
but  only  a  discharge  straight  ahead  ;  hence  just  as  in  a 
land  battle  it  was  usual  for  the  musketeers  to  give  fire 
rank  after  rank,  and  then  retire  to  reload,  so  at  sea  each 
galley  was  supposed  to  deliver  its  volley  and  then  make 
place  for  the  next  behind  it  by  swerving  aside.  Only  in 
this  way  could  continuous  fire  be  kept  up.  It  followed 
that  the  galley,  though  loaded  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
rowers  and  forty  or  fifty  soldiers,  only  represented  the 
fighting  power  of  eight  or  nine  guns,  of  which  the  five 
carried  at  the  prow  alone  were  heavy  pieces.  It  occurred 
to  King  Henry,  or  one  of  his  advisers,  that  a  single 
stoutly-built  sailing  vessel,  with  its  guns  placed  broad- 
side, would  be  able  under  favourable  circumstances  to 
discomfit  many  galleys.  Though  its  crew  might  be 
quite  small,  the  large  majority  of  them  would  be 
available  for  fighting  the  guns,  and  a  single  "great 
ship"  would  be  able  to  carry  four  or  five  times  as 
many  cannon  as  a  galley,  and  those  of  much  heavier 
<:alibre  that  the  lightly-built  rowing  craft  could  bear. 
When  Henry  in  the  second  half  of  his  reign  augmented 
and  reorganized  his  fleet,  his  first  tendency  was  to 
abandon  the  galley  type  altogether,  and  to  build  nothing 


but  broadside  sailing  ships.  ihil  the  iiicitlents  of  the 
long  indecisive  light  with  the  i'"rench  lleet  oil'  Ports- 
mouth in  1545  caused  him  somewhat  to  modify  his  views. 
In  a  dead  calm  and  at  ebb  tide  the  French  galleys 
worried  the  immovable  I'-nglish  "  great  ships  "  without 
closing  with  them,  and  made  olT  with  case  when  the 
wind  sprang  up  which  made  motion  possible  fo  Lord 
Lisle's  fleet,  .\fler  this  the  King,  while  retaining-  his 
predilection  fiM-  heavy  sailing-  vessels  as  the  m;iin  (ight- 
ing-  force,  added  to  them  a  number  of  small  oared  craft 
for  use  in  calm  weather  or  in  narrow  waterways.  These 
were  the  lineal  ancestors  of  the  "Pinnaces"  of  Eliza- 
beth's day,  which  were  eniployed  for  in-shore  work  of 
all  kinds  ;  they  differed  from  the  g-alley  proper  in  that 
they  relied  mainly  on  their  sails  and  only  put  out  their 
oars  in  time  of  need.  Antony's  drawings  of  the 
Tudor  Navy,  in  the  roll  at  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge, show  all  the  pinnaces  with  oars  drawn  in  and 
sails  in  use.  Of  actual  galleys  King  Henry  built  a  few, 
but  the  type  never  prospered  in  England,  and  only  a 
single  specimen,  the  "  Bonavoglia,"  survived  in  the 
Royal  Navy  at  the  time  of  the  Armada. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes  the  fighting  line  of  an 
English  fleet  after  1550  was  exclusively  composed  of 
sailing-  ships  with  a  heavy  broadside  armament.  The 
Continental  Powers  still  clung  to  the  galley  for  a  whole 
generation,  and  it  was  a  comparatively  short  time 
before  the  outbreak  of  his  war  with  England  that 
Philip  II.  started  building  "galleons"  of  the  type  of 
those  which  sailed  in  the  Armada.  Even  then  the 
tradition  of  galley-warfare  survived  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Spaniards  put  too  light  an  armament  on  their 
new  broadside  vessels.  An  English  ship  in  1588 
habitually  carried  as  much  ordnance  as  a  Spaniard  half 
as  big  again  as  herself.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  dis- 
advantages under  which  Medina  Sidonia  laboured 
during  his  disastrous  voyage  up  the  Channel  and  his 
still  more  unhappy  engagement  off'  Gravelines. 

When  a  book  absolutely  bristles  with  points  of 
interest,  it  is  hard  to  select  one  or  two  for  special 
notice.  We  suppose  however  that  some  mention  ought 
to  be  made  of  Mr.  Corbett's  view  of  the  Doughty  aff'air, 
the  incident  of  all  others  in  Drake's  career  which  needs 
explanation.  He  does  not  adopt  Froude's  easy  but 
utterly  unsupported  theory  that  Doughty  was  beheaded 
because  his  commander  and  former  friend  discovered 
that  he  had  been  suborned  by  Jesuits  or  Spaniards. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  such  a  thorough  admirer 
of  Drake  would  countenance  Mr.  Hannay's  notion  that 
the  admiral,  finding  his  officers  and  men  growing  more 
and  more  discontented  and  disheartened,  resolved  to 
behead  somebody  pour  encoiirager  les  autres,  in  order 
that  the  bonds  of  discipline  might  be  tightened  by  terror. 
Our  author  gives  a  sketch  of  Doughty's  antecedents 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  a  reckless  and  un- 
scrupulous personage,  and  then  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  acting  with  the  intention  of  wrecking 
Drake's  expedition  to  the  Pacific  in  order  to  curry 
favour  with  Burleigh,  who  had  strained  every  nerve  to 
get  the  project  stopped  lest  it  might  lead  to  immediate 
war  with  Spain.  Whether  Burleigh  actually  com- 
missioned Doughty  to  act  as  an  agent  provocateur  and 
ruin  the  expedition  as  best  he  could,  or  whether  the 
latter  worked  to  please  the  Lord  Treasurer  but  had  not 
an  actual  commission  from  him,  Mr.  Corbett  will  not 
decide.  From  the  elaborate  analysis  of  Doughty's  trial 
which  he  gives,  it  seems  certain  that  the  piece  of 
evidence  which  sealed  the  adventurer's  fate  was  his 
own  declaration  in  court  that  he  had  given  a  "  plot"  of 
the  voyage  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  before  the  ships 
sailed.  Drake  said  that  the  Queen  had  issued  special 
orders  that  the  project  of  the  expedition  to  the  Pacific 
was  to  be  kept  from  Burleigh's  knowledge  ;  and  since 
Doughty,  one  of  the  chief  personages  in  the  fleet,  was 
aware  of  the  fact,  it  argued  deliberate  treachery  on  his 
part  to  betray  the  secret.  This  theory  explains  Drake's 
anger,  but  does  not  explain  Doughty's  motives.  That 
there  was  some  nobility  in  the  man  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  splendid  way  in  which  he  went  to  his  death, 
when  once  hope  of  reprieve  was  passed.  "The  ro- 
mantic scene.  In  which  the  fantastic  chivalry  of  the 
age  seems  to  touch  Its  highest  elevation  was  rejected 
by  Southey  in  his  '  Life  of  Drake'  as  apocryphal.  He 
thought  that  the  inventor  of  the  tale  could  have  no 
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expectation  of  obtainino:  belief,  save  by  a  reflex  suppo- 
si'  o  i  in  the  reader's  mind  that  a  circumstance  so  m- 
credible  never  would  have  been  invented.  _  He  did  not 
know  of  Cooke's  narrative,  and  so  was  ignorant  that 
the  storv  in  the  accepted  version  is  corroborated  and 
amplified  in  every  detail  by  an  eye-witness  hostile  to 
Drake"  (vol.  i.,  p.  260).    The  details  of  the  growth 
of  the  quarrel  between  Drake  and  Doughty  seem  to 
show  that  the  former  was  growing  more  and  more 
irritable  and  the  latter  more  reckless  and  morose  as 
foul  weather  and  repeated  disasters  tried  their  tempers. 
Drake  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  thought  that  there 
was  sorcerv  behind  the  perpetual  fogs  and  contrary 
winds  off  Patagonia,  the  Terra  Dcmomim  of  earlier 
navigators.    Doughtv  used  foolish  language  about  his 
bein-  "a  conjuror  and  skilful  in  his  art."   Is  it  possible 
that  his  commander,  as  liable  to  superstitious  panics  as 
anv  other  Elizabethan,  did  in  a  moment  of  discourage- 
ment think  that  his  unscrupulous  subordinate  joined  a 
knowledge  of  the  Black  Art  to  his  well-known  skill  in 
Greek,    Hebrew   and    mathematics?     Was  Drakes 
exclamation  that  "  all  the  foul  winds  came  out  of  Tom 
Doughtv's  cap-case"  perhaps  a  genuine  expression  _ot 
his  fears?  (p.  242).     This  theory  might  in  the  six- 
teenth century  account  for  any  act  of  violence  against 
the  suspected  person. 

In  the  matters  of  the  years  1587-8  we  have  much  to 
note  as  to  Drake's  views  on  the  strategic  necessities  ot 
a  war  with  Spain.  Mr.  Corbett  shows  that  his  famous 
voyage  to  Cadiz  "  to  singe  the  King  of  Spain  s  beard, 
was  no  mere  buccaneer's  feat,  but  part  of  a  plan  to  pre- 
vent the  Armada  from  concentrating  and  to  destroy  it 
piecemeal.  He  thought  that  Philip  could  be  beaten  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  his  fleet  ought  never  to  be  allowed 
to  reach  the  narrow  seas.  If  he  had  been  properly  sup- 
ported by  his  lieutenants  (Burrough  deserved  hanging 
for  his  cowardly  disobedience)  and  given  a  free  hand  by 
the  Oueen,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Armada  could  never 
have^been  got  together,  and  each  division  would  have 
been  crushed  as  soon  as  it  put  to  sea  ;  but  the  tates 
decreed  otherwise,  and  certainly  the  fight  along  the 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea  gave  a  more  picturesque 
end  to  the  great  adventure. 

DON  QUIXOTE. 
"Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha."    Primera  Edicion  del 
texto  restituido.   Con  Notasyuna  Introduccion  por 
Jaime    Fitzmaurice-Kelly   y   Juan    Ormsby.  1. 
Edinburgh  :  Constable.    London  :  Nutt. 
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TT  is  almost  pathetic  that  at  the  very  moment  of 
i    Spain's  pitiful  humiliation,  an  English  firm  should 
put  forth  what  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  impression 
of  the  original  text  of  "Don  Quixote"  ever  given  to 
the  world.    This  magnificent  volume,  with  its  sober 
and  sumptuous  luxury  of  manufacture,  seems  to  us 
acceptable  as  a  delicate  compliment  to  Spain,  a  reminder 
to  her  of  those  substantial  glories  of  her  history  which 
will  survive  all  the   political   misfortunes  of  to-day. 
These  types  of  the  Constables,  these  stately  pages,  this 
tribute  of  careful  and  loving  British  scholarship  applied 
to  the  text  of  the  masterpiece  of  Cervantes,  all  these,  in 
their  quiet  way,  should  combine  to  soothe  the  wounded 
Spanish  pride.    For,  whatever  war  and  conquest  may 
do  thus  to  the  end  of  the  world  will  civilisation  and  the 
intellect  of  Europe  bow  to  Spain  with  gifts  of  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh,  breathing  the  immortal  names  ot 
Cervantes  and  Calderon,  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Quevedo. 
Still,   however  her  crown  may  be  battered  and  her 
raiment  torn,  the  nations  will  gather  to  Spain  with 
reverence  for  her  genius,  more  subtle  than  any  other 
in  the  intensity  of  its  casuistical  humour.  ,  .  ,  . 

The  text  of  the  edition  of  "  Don  Quixote,  which  is 
here  presented  to  us,  is  the  work  of  two  of  the  most 
expert  Spanish  scholars  whom  England  has  produced. 
The  late  John  Ormsby  is  widely  regretted,  for,  as  his 
colleague  says,  he  knew  the  text  of  Cervantes  "incom- 
parably well."  The  first  twenty-five  chapters,  occu- 
pying rather  less  than  half  this  volume,  were  revised  by 
the  two  friends  in  common  ;  then  Ormsby  died,  and  the 
full  task  fell  upon  Mr.  J.  Fitzmauricc-Kelly  ihis 
gentleman,  however,  is  in  many  ways  admirably  fitted 
to  carry  it  on.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  solid  authority 
on  the  Spanish  language  now  living  in  this  country  ;  he 


has  devoted  himself  to  the  whole  history  of  Spanish 
literature,  and  in  the  bibliography  of  Cervantes  he^  is 
particularly  versed.  He  is  the  author  of  a  life,  which; 
has  been  subjected  to  severe  examination,  but  remairis 
the  best  we  possess.  He  edited,  in  1896,  Shelton's 
version  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  using  for  the  first  time  the 
original  edition  of  161 2,  previous  editors  having  repro- 
duced the  reprint  of  1620.  Nothing  remained  for  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly  but  to  set  his  seal  on  the  very  text  of 
"  El  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  de  la  Mancha,"  and  this  he  has 
now  dolie.  We  are  gratified  that  this  accomplished 
work  of  revision  and  annotation,  if  it  was  not  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  Spaniard,  should  be  carried  out  by  a 
scholar  of  our  own  race. 

A  full  bibliographical  introduction,  in  Spanish,  gives- 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  editors  have  approached 
their  labour.    It  is  signed  by  both,  but  as  the  know- 
ledge of  Spanish  enjoyed  by  Ormsby  was  not  of  the 
kind  which  extends  to  the  power  of  composing  in  that 
lancruage,  we  shall  be  safe  in  believing  the  real  author 
of  this  lucid  argument  to  be  Mr.  Fitzmaurice-KeUy, 
who,  indeed,  signs  alone  an  appendix,  dealing  with 
matters  which  have  arisen  since  Ormsby's  death.  We 
are  indebted  to  this  prefatory  matter  for  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  scheme  on  which  the  friends  have  worked. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  basis  of  the  present  text  is  the 
Madrid  editio  princeps  of  1605.    This  was  published  by 
Robles,  the  King's  bookseller,  and  is  known  to  have- 
been  in  type  on  i   December,    1604.     We  suppose 
that  this  is  undoubtedly  the  first  edition,  and  no  doubt 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  would  be  no  less  justly  incensed 
with  us  than  with  Sr.  Pdrez  Pastor  if  we  questioned  it. 
But,  even  if  we  account  for  the  fact  that  Lope  de  \ega 
mentioned    "Don  Quixote"  in  August,  1604,  to  the- 
Duque  de  Sesa,  as  a  book  with  which  they  both  were 
perfectly  acquainted,  by  supposing  that  they  both  had: 
read  the  MS.,  how  are  we  to  understand  the  fact  that 
in  "La  Picara  Justina,"  a   book   which   passed  the 
censor  two  months  earlier  than  "Don  Quixote,  the 
latter  is  described  as  comparable  in  "fame"  with  the 
"  Celestina,"  "  LazariUo  de  Tornes,"  and  "  Guzmdn  de 
Alfarache  "  ?    Cervantes  speaks  of  a  Barcelona  edition, 
which  has  entirely  disappeared  ;  may  not  this  have  been 
a  month  or  two  earlier  than  even  the  Madrid  issue  ot 
Robles  ?    These  are  questions,  however,  which  are  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh  of  Cervantists,  and  to  which  we 
must  ourselves  return.  , 

The  unexpected  success  of  the  romance  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  Robles  took  out,  for  his  first  edition,  a 
privilege  for  Castile  only,  but  had  immediately,  for  tear 
of  pirates,  to  get  his  protection  extended  to  Aragon  and! 
Portuo-al     There  were  two  Lisbon  editions  and  one  ot 
Valencia  in  1605,  but  the  great  interest  centres  in  the 
Second    Madrid   issue   of  that   year.     The  bpanish. 
Academy,  when  it  produced  its  great  edition  of  1780, 
was  not  aware  of  this  fact,  and,  by  supposing  the- 
second  to  be  the  first,  introduced  into  the  text  of  Don- 
Ouixote"  incongruities  which  have  disturbed  the  biblio- 
eraphy  of  Cervantes  ever  since.    Messrs.  Ormsby  and 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly,    then,    have    taken    the  genuine 
Srinceps  as  their  basis,  and  have  collated  it  with  all 
subsequent  texts  which  appear  to  them  to  possess  any 
independent  value,  in  particular  with  the  Valencia  of 
160^,  the  Brussels  of  1607,  and  the  Madrids  of  1608, 
i6-,7  and  1647.    Their  principle  has  been  to  admit  no^ 
emendation  where  there  was  a  reasonable  _  possibility 
that  Cervantes  might  have  written  what  is  given  in  the 
editio  princeps,  and  to  this  conservative  treatment  of 
the  text,  which  is  likely  to  be  largely  challenged  by 
Cervantist  theorists  and  faddists,  we  must  now  give 
some  particular  attention. 

In  the  Second  Edition  of  1605,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  has  hitherto  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
text  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  there  are  introduced  what  are 
called  by  the  publisher  "  mejoras,"  improvements  or 
corrections.  He  calls  attention  to  three  of  these,  but 
the  editors  before  us,  by  minute  collation,  have  dis- 
covered more  than  three  hundred.  The  question  is, 
by  whom  were  these  "  mejoras  "  made  ?  Are  they  after- 
thoughts of  Cervantes,  or  are  they  due  to  the  unaided 
in-enuity  of  Robles?  Everything  depends  on  our 
reply  to  that  question.  Hitherto  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  they  are  the  work  of  Cervantes  :  Messrs 
Ormsby  and  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  think  that  they  should 
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be  accepted  witli  extreme  caution.  Tlioy  quote  from 
Lope  de  \'ega  a  passage  to  show  tli.it  when  once  an 
author  liad  been  paid  for  his  work  ho  had  no  further 
right  to  inquire  what  was  done  with  it,  and  they 
consider  that  Robles  revised  the  text  without  .applying'' 
to  Cervantes  at  all.  To  further  this  view  they  produce 
a  series  of  examples  in  which  the  correction  is  a  mere 
bewilderment  of  the  author's  meaning,  and  evidences 
the  intrusion  of  an  ignorant  hand.  For  instance,  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter,  when  Sancho  proposes  to  llee  the 
Santa  Hermandad,  Don  Quixote  professes  himself 
prepared  to  face  all  brothers,  even  "  los  siete  iMacabeos," 
the  seven  ^Laccabees.  This  was  heathen  Greek  to 
Robles,  who  took  upon  himself  to  alter  in  the  second 
■edition  '  •  .Varabcos  "to  "  Munccbos. "  This  was  certainly 
not  done  by  Cervantes. 

Another  instance  of  ignorant  meddling  occurs  where 
Sancho,  wild  with  excitement  after  the  battle  with  the 
wine-skins,  and  searching- for  the  Giant's  Head,  declares 
rthat  he  saw  it  cut  oft  "  por  mis  7nismisimos  ojos."  The 
revising  editor  could  make  nothing  of  "mismisimos,"  and 
reduced  it  prudeiitly  to  "  mismos,"  as  it  has  remained. 
But,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  that  there 
can  be  no  question  that  this  "  g-rotesco  y  cacofonico 
superlative"  represents  Cervantes'  mode  of  expressing 
the  splutter  of  Sancho's  nervous  agitation.  It  is  very 
curious,  in  the  face  of  innumerable  alterations  of  this 
kind  that  Hartzenbusch,  in  1S63,  should  have  been  the 
first  commentator  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  col- 
lating the  two  editions  of  1605.  We  must  not  follow 
our  present  editors  further  into  their  curious  discussion 
as  to  the  amount  of  authority  which  can  safely  be 
claimed  for  the  Madrid  text  of  160S.  Their  examina- 
tion, however,  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  surmise 
that  Cervantes  revised  this  edition  has  been  founded,  is 
searching,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  gossamer 
fabric  of  Navarrete's  and  Moran's  fancy  fades  under  it 
into  thin  air.  Why  is  it  that,  in  dealing  with  Cervantes, 
the  soberest  of  men  lose  all  sense  of  the  value  of  evidence  ? 

Among  these  we  are  afraid  that  we  must  include 
Don  Cristobal  Perez  Pastor,  although  he  has  started  a 
theory  towards  which  we  have  a  natural  indulgence. 
We  have  already  confessed  that  the  discovery  of  a 
1604  edition  of  "Don  Quixote"  vv^ould  be  a  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  us.  So  it  would  be  to  Sr. 
P^rez  Pastor,  who  published  last  year  some  "  docu- 
mentos  cervantinos"  tending  in  the  direction  of  proving 
that  the  Confraternity  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  re- 
ceived two  copies  of  a  printed  "Don  Quixote"  on 
26  May,  1604.  This  would  indeed  be  very  important, 
but  we  must  not  pin  our  faith,  with  the  best  wishes  in 
the  world,  on  Don  Cristobal  Perez  Pastor,  for  he  is 
proved  to  have  misunderstood  the  documents  he  ex- 
amined. x\  painful  doubt  is  even  thrown  upon  what  it 
is  that  he  has  seen.  But,  at  all  events,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  Hermandad  de  San  Juan  Evangelista 
received  their  two  "Don  Quixotes"  in  May,  1605,  not 
1604.  We  can  only  hope  that  they  enjoyed  them  very 
much  when  they  did  receive  them.  But  the  mare's  nest 
of  Sr.  Perez  Pastor  is  very  characteristic.  Coleridge 
says  in  his  "Table  Talk  "  that  Don  Quixote  was  "a 
man  in  whom  the  imagination  and  the  pure  reason  were 
so  powerful  as  to  make  him  disregard  the  evidence  of 
sense  when  it  opposed  their  conclusions."  Whether 
this  is  true  or  no  of  the  Hidalgo  himself,  it  certainly 
describes  with  wonderful  exactitude  the  mental  con- 
dition of  most  of  his  Spanish  annotators. 

GREEK  TRAGEDY  AND  VASE  PAINTINGS. 

*' Greek  Tragedy  in  the  Light  of  Vase  Paintings." 
By  J.  Huddleston,  B. A.(Harvard),  Ph.D. (Munich). 
London  :  Macmillan. 

'T^HE  mythology  of  Ancient  Hellas  had  the  rare 
_  _  fortune  to  find  a  concrete  presentation  not  only 
in  literature  but  in  art,  especially  vase  painting.  Some- 
times the  poet  and  the  painter  drew  independently  from 
the  same  source — the  common  stock  of  Greek  legends. 
More  frequently  the  ceramic  art  was  based  on  the  work 
of  the  poet.  Sometimes  some  frieze  or  pediment  in- 
•spired  the  poet,  who  subsequently  supplied  materials  to 
the  artist.  The  eastern  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athene 
at^gina  gave  Pindar  the  theme  of  the  fifth  Isthmian  Ode, 
5ti  which  Heracles  seeks  the  aid  of  Telamon  against 


Troy.  The  ode  in  turn  inspired  the  ceramic  artist.  The 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  when  - 

"  The  full-faced  presence  of  the  Gods 
Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleus  " — 
w;is  again  the  subject  of  both  poet  :mkI  painter.  Its 
chief  rival  was  the  wedding  of  Pirithous,  king  of  the 
Lapitiue,  with   Ilippod.nnia,  when   the  Cenl.iur  king, 
liurytion,  flown  with  wine,  tried  to  abduct  the  bride. 

We  may  learn  from  the  ceramic  art  something  about 
poems  and  plays  which  have  completely  perished  01 
have  reached  us  only  in  mere  fragments.  The  Lycurgea 
of  .-Eschylus  is  held,  with  great  probability,  to  have 
afforded  their  subjects  to  no  less  than  eight  amphora; 
and  relief  vases;  and  eleven  of  the  lost  plays  of  Euripides 
have  received  more  or  less  copious  illustration  from 
ceramics.  It  is  remarkable  (and  quite  unintelligible) 
that  Sophocles  has  inspired  hardly  any  monuments, 
though  monuments  of  all  kinds  would  seem  to  find  apt 
themes  in  his  plays.  The  only  painting  which  can  with 
some  certainty  be  referred  to  a  drama  of  Sophocles  as 
its  basis  is  on  a  vase  which  depicts  Heracles  wrestling 
with  the  river-god  Achelous  in  the  presence  of  Deianira, 
and  which  was  probably  inspired  by  a  choral  ode  in  the 
Trachinise.  Yet  one  would  have  thought  the  Antigone 
would  have  supplied  abundant  material.  Indeed,  the 
long  commas  between  the  heroine  and  the  chorus  has 
been  compared  to  a  stately  and  long-drawn  frieze. 

Dr.  Huddleston  has  carefully  and  lucidly  expounded 
the  relation  of  the  ceramic  art  to  the  lost  and  to  the 
extant  Greek  tragic  drama.  His  excellently  illustrated 
book  is  highly  interesting.  It  certainly  enhances  our 
sense  of  the  artistic  perfection  of  the  extant  tragedies 
of  .-Eschylus  and  Euripides,  and  is  not  without  some 
interpretative  value  ;  but  of  course  the  influence  of  the 
poet  on  the  artist  is  what  is  illustrated,  rather  than  the 
converse  relation.  We  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to 
his  outlandish  transliteration  of  Greek  names,  and  here, 
as  in  Browning's  Aristophanes,  we  miss  that  method 
by  which  even  madness  is  said  to  be  mitigated.  Why 
Medeia,  yet  Kreusa  ;  lokaste,  yet  Jason  ;  "  the  Bakchai 
and  Supplices  of  Euripides  ;  "  Phcenix,  yet  Phoinessai  ? 
We  protest  against  the  statement  that  "  Sophokles 
made  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  not  as  they  are." 
What  Aristotle  said  was  that  he  represented  them  as 
the  laws  of  art  demand  ;  that  he  painted  men  instead  of 
photographing  them.  Surely  it  was  in  that  sense  that 
Sophocles  made  the  brutal  tyrant  Creon,  for  instance, 
"as  he  ought  to  be  (made)."  A  drama  could  not  be 
composed  out  of  characters  who  are  all  "as  they  ought 
to  be  "  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  are  often — 
perhaps  generally — understood. 

A  CURRENCY  CRANK. 
"Studies  in  Currency."    By  Lord  Farrer.  London: 
Macmillan. 

"YAyHEN  Lord  Farrer  is  not  busy  belauding  Cob- 
*  denism  and  Little  Englandism,  and  belittling 
the  Empire,  he  is  usually  engaged  in  fighting  the 
bimetallists.  Of  the  two  occupations  we  dislike  him 
least  at  the  latter.  Not  that  he  is  altogether  admirable 
when  he  bears  the  gold  standard  into  the  economic 
battle  ;  but  one  is  able  to  read  several  consecutive 
pages  of  his  currency  writings  without  experiencing  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  pitch  the  book  across  the  room. 
The  out-and-out  bimetallist  may  find  the  temptation 
greater  ;  but  the  out-and-out  bimetallist  is  sometimes 
almost  as  big  a  crank  as  his  monometallist  enemy.  To 
those  less  rigid  theorists  to  whom  the  subject  is  chiefly 
one  of  grievous  intricacy  Lord  Farrer's  volume  will 
come  as  a  not  unwelcome,  able  and  painstaking  exposi- 
tion of  one  side  of  a  difficult  and  important  subject. 

But  it  is  essentially  of  one  side.  In  the  opening 
chapter  Lord  Farrer  sets  out  to  talk  of  elementary 
facts  about  money  and  systems  of  exchange  and 
coinage  in  a  pseudo  text-book  manner,  but  the  matter 
is  purely  polemical  from  the  start.  It  is  not  a  crime  to 
present  one's  own  side  exclusively  for  the  public  in- 
struction and  conversion  ;  but  it  is  a  serious  fault  to 
use  arguments  which  are  baseless,  or  to  strain  good 
arguments,  or  to  colour  facts  to  support  strained  and 
baseless  arguments,  and  of  all  these  faults  Lord 
Farrer's  work  furnishes  examples. 

They  are  especially  noticeable  in  the  section  which 
deals  with  "  Bimetallism  and  the  Foreign  Exchanges," 
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Here,  among  other  matters,  he  seeks  to  answer  what, 
in  our  view,  is  the  most  serious  objection  to  mono- 
metalHsm.  Lord  Farrer  names  the  objection  in  a 
superabundantly  non-committal  sentence.  "The  second 
alleg-ed  evil  is  the  alleged  premium  or  bounty  said  to 
be  given  to  producers  in  silver-using  countries  by  the 
fall  in  silver."  The  evil  referred  to  is,  to  our  mind,  a  very 
real  evil.  The  case  of  agriculture  is  that  usually  and 
most  convenientlv  chosen  to  illustrate  it.  An  English 
farmer,  under  the  gold  standard,  sells  for  appreciated 
gold,  but  he  has  also  to  pay  all  his  outgoings  in  the 
same  appreciated  currency.  Now  the  Indian  and 
Argentinan  wheat-producer's  sell  in  the  English  gold 
market  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  receive  appreciated  gold  ; 
but  thev  pav  their  wages  and  their  taxes,  and  the  rest 
of  their  expenses,  in  (respectively)  depreciated  silver 
and  depreciated  paper.  The  Indian  rupee  has  fallen  in 
exchange  value,  say  from  2^.  to  i^.  When  wheat  is, 
say,  at  £2  a  quarter,  this  means  that  the  Indian 
producer  gets  40  rupees  a  quarter  for  his  wheat  in 
England,  those  40  rupees  being  taken  as  worth  \s. 
each  ;  but  in  India,  where  he  pays  his  expenses,  those 
40  rupees  are  still  worth  2s.  each.  The  English  farmer, 
meanwhile,  does  not  find  that  each  of  the  shillings 
which  he  receives  for  his  wheat  is  equal  to  2s.  when  he 
comes  to  pay  his  bills  ;  yet  this  is  what  Lord  Farrer 
calls  an  "alleged  "  bounty.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
get  his  definition  of  a  real  bounty. 

He  labours  at  considerable  length  to  convince  his 
readers  that  such  an  economic  process  does  not  con- 
stitute a  bounty,  but  with  marked  lack  of  success. 
His  method  is  chiefly  of  the  kind  known  as  dust- 
throwing.    He  sets  out  a  table  showing  the  price  of 
silver  in  each  year  between  1872  and  1896,  with  the 
wheat  exports  from,  and  the  cotton-goods  imports  into 
British  India,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  the 
variations  in  the  price  of  silver  are  not,  with  clockwork 
regularity,  answered  by  corresponding  rises  and  falls 
in  the  exports  and  imports.     But  does  Lord  Farrer 
seriously  imagine  that  it  is  contended  that  the  Indian 
ryot  keeps  telegraphic  touch  on  the  silver  market  move- 
ments, calculates  nicely  the  exact  variations  in  price 
which  that  market  will   exhibit   during  the  ensuing 
twelve  months,  and  makes  his  plot  of  wheatland  shrink 
or  expand  in  exact  mathematical  ratio  ?    It  is  a  childish 
argument,  particularly  in  view  of  the  general  result  of 
the   table,    which   distinctly   shows   a   rough  corre- 
spondence between  the  fall  in  silver  and  the  rise  in 
wheat  exportation,  affording  good  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  factors  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
have  induced,  as  was  to  be  expected,  an  extension  of 
wheat  cultivation  in  the  silver  country. 

Lord  Farrer  then  contends  that  this  difference 
between  appreciated  gold  in  England  and  depreciated 
silver  in  India  is  not  a  bounty  to  the  Indian  producer 
because  he  has  in  consequence  to  pay  more  rupees  for 
his  English  goods,  and  because  his  Government,  which 
receives  its  revenue  in  silver,  has  to  pay  more  rupees 
to  satisfy  its  gold  debt  and  to  purchase  railway 
materials,  &c.,  from  England,  and  that  this  means  an 
increased  burden  of  taxation  on  the  ryot.  But,  though 
the  existence  of  these  facts  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
they  do  not  operate  to  anything  like  the  extent  which 
figures  in  Lord  Farrcr's  exaggerated  view,  and,  any 
way,  they  only  show  that  the  whole  of  the  bounty  is  not 
clear  gain  to  the  receiver  thereof:  they  do  not  prove  the 
non-existence  of  the  bounty. 

On  page  291  Lord  Farrer  tries  to  show  the  futility  ot 
raising  the  gold  value  of  Indian  silver  unless  we  "  can 
also  raise  the  gold  value  of  South  American  paper. 
Argentina  promises  to  be  the  most  formidable  compe- 
titor of  the  English  farmer,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
currency  at  par  in  that  country  fades,  alas !  in  extreme 
distance."  But  there  is  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty. 
Let  Argentinan  produce  entering  English  ports  pay  a 
duty  to  countervail  its  depreciated  paper  bounty.  This 
course  is  perfectly  feasible  and  could  be  made  effective. 
Lord  Farrer,  of  course,  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  a  scheme  ;  but  that  does  not  condemn  it. 
We  especially  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  bi- 
metallists  ;  it  should  serve  to  show  them  that,  good  as 
bimetallism  maybe,  it  needs  to  ally  itself  with  protection 
if  its  purpose  of  helping  home  industry  is  to  be  fully 
attained. 


AN  ANGLER'S  CONTEMPLATIONS. 
"  In  Pursuit  of  the  Trout."     By  G.  A.   B.  Dewar. 
Illustrated.    London  :  Dent. 


THE  angler  is  known  as  a  contemplative  man. 
Occasionally,  as  when  his  trusted  cast  breaks  in  a 
five-pound  trout,  he  is  even  known  to  contemplate 
aloud.  At  other  times,  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
publishers,  he  contemplates  on  paper.  In  a  little 
volume  before  us,  Mr.  George  Dewar,  already  favour- 
ably known  to  dry-fly  fishers  through  his  artistic  and 
useful  book  on  their  fetish,  does  nothing  but  contem- 
plate. Let  not  his  title  mislead,  wilfully  or  not,  any 
one  to  the  anticipation  of  a  handbook  of  the  author's 
practical  experiences.  The  headings  of  the  chapters 
should  indeed  suffice  to  undeceive  the  most  hopeful, 
for  they  indicate  quite  frankly  that  the  book  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  independent  sketches  of  angling 
scenery,  angling  character,  and  angling  theory  that, 
while  furnishing  agreeable  reading  to  the  enthusiast, 
would  spell  the  veriest  nonsense  to  the  neophyte. 

The  personal  element,  both  real  and  apocryphal,  is 
strong  throughout.     In  the  opening  praise  of  angling— 
an  effort,  by  the  way,  into  which  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  Mr.  Dewar  has  introduced  much  novelty — we  have, 
in  addition  to  various  allusions  to  the  great  departed 
who  excelled  in  the  art,  several  more  or  less  mysterious 
references  to  living  statesmen  with  sporting  or  kindred 
hobbies,  a  subject  which,  familiar  as  we  are  with  the 
author's  initials  beneath  a  daily  Parliamentary  report, 
we  could  have  wished  to  see  amplified.    The  recreations 
of  our  politicians,  much  information  on  which  is  to  be 
found  between  the  red  covers  of  a  certain  gilt-edged 
and  much-advertised  work  of  reference,  are  not  so  unin- 
teresting a  study  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed, 
and  side-lights  of  no  small  importance  might  be  thrown 
on  the  political  issues  of   the  day  by  any  chronicler 
having  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  Leader  blaspheming 
in  a  bunker,  or  of  the  member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean 
being  bumped  within  three  lengths  of  a  weir  and  return- 
ing to  town  in  time  to  criticise  a  naval  Budget.  But 
these  reflections  on  politicians  at  play  have  not  much 
more  to  do  with  the  practice  of  trouting  than  has  Mr. 
Dewar's  book.    On  the  whole,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
enjoyable  production.    The  title  reminds  us  of  an  anec- 
dote of  an  extremely  impolite  mendicant  of  Dublii> 
who    is    reported    to    have    followed    a   very  high 
Church    dignitary   through    many   streets    with  the 
oft-reiterated  prayer,  "May  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
follow  your  honour  all  the  days  of  your  life  !  "  until  the 
bishop  (if  he  was  not,  indeed,  something  higher)  let 
himself  into  his  house  and  slammed  the  door  with  that 
thoroughness  for  which,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of 
it,  he  was  renowned,  when  she  concluded  with  a  sequel 
of  ".  .  .  and   never  catch  you  up,  you  stingy  old 
brute  ! "    The  author  seems  to  be  zealously  minded 
to  pursue  the  trout  through  each  one  of  his  hundred 
and  seventy  small  pages,  but  he  never  gets  there. 
He   gives   us   in    place    of  angling    lore,    of  which 
perhaps  there  is  enough  in  other  books,  reflections 
and  gossip  on  typical'  angling  bores,  on   the  stock 
angling  excuse,  on  the  well-worn  lost  fish,  with  here 
and  there,  it  is  true,  an  ingenious  suggestion  on  the 
question  of  trout  learning  to  scorn  the  old  lures,  or  on 
the  other  changes  in  natural  and  artificial  conditions 
that  rule  the  weight  of  the  creel  and  the  temper  of  the 
ano-ler— he  gives  us  these  and  many  things  that  recall 
the  author  of  last  year's  "Book  of  the  Dry  Fly"  at 
his.  best.    The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  delightful 
frontispiece,  as  well  as  with  a  number  of  small  fancy 
cuts  of  coarse  fish  that  have  as  little  to  do  with  the 
theme  as  they  have  with  much  of  the  text.     It  is 
printed  in  excellent  type,  and,  what  is  no  small  recom- 
mendation to  the  angler,  will  go  in  the  pocket. 

RECENT  FICTION. 

"Trincolox,  and  other  Stories."    By  Douglas  Sladen. 

London  :  Pearson. 
TT  is  reported  that  there  are  some  strange  places'Jn 
-L  which  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen  passes  for  a  man  of  letters. 
If  this  quaint  report  be  true,  we  are  bound  to  hope,  for 
Mr.  Sladen's  sake,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  race,  that 
he  has,  at  some  other  time  and  in  some  other  place. 
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priHlucoJ  work  loss  oiUiioly  dovoiil  of  liUM;u y  qualities 
than  that  coutainoil  in  the  prosoiU  hook,  which  is  as 
foolish  and  illiloiato  a  tiling  as  over  proceeded  from  a 
rospootablo  publisher.  The  truculent  name  of  the  hero 
aroused  in  us  some  faint  hope  of  melodrama  to  come, 
but  it  proved  to  bo  merely  assumed  by  Robert  Kins^sloy, 
an  ox-premier  of  \'ictoria,  who  turned  his  back  on  hime 
because  his  conscience  was  too  lender  for  the  political 
career.  His  first  wife  died,  and  ho  became  very  misan- 
thropic, and  sailed  away  in  a  yacht.  Then  he  went  to 
Heidolberij-,  whore,  in  a  pension,  he  met  a  beautiful 
American  who  asked  him  to  marry  her.  Hereupon  he 
remarked,  '"Vou  beauty  !'  as  if  she  were  a  mai,Miilicont 
dog-  that  some  one  had  presented  to  him,"  and  agreed 
to  marry  her.  It  is  only  needful  to  add  that  the  book 
is  whol'lv  lacking  in  interest  of  incident,  constructive 
skill,  and  grace  of  style  ;  and  is,  indeed,  mentioned 
hero  solely  because  it  is  a  significant  proof  that,  in  these 
blessed  days  of  promiscuous  education,  there  is  a  market 
even  for  such  deplorable  twaddle  as  this. 

"Lorraine."    A  Romance.    By  Robert  W.Chambers. 
New  York  and  London  :  Putnams. 

Leaving-  that  debatable  land  of  the  fantastic  and  the 
supernatural  in  which  he  is  to-day  almost  the  only 
master,  Mr.  Chambers  has  here  given  us  a  very 
stirring  and  picturesque  story  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  Whether  all  his  readers  will  welcome  the  change 
we  cannot  say  ;  but — if  it  be  permitted  for  a  moment  to 
indicate  a  personal  relationship  between  a  reviewer  and 
the  work  reviewed — there  is  at  least  one  reader,  to 
whom  the  horrors  of  brain-fever  were  once  acutely  in- 
tensified by  certain  ghastly  recollections  of  "The  Maker 
of  Moons,"  who  welcomes  the  transition  from  such 
vivid  horrors  to  the  healthy  excitement  of  this  tale  with 
frank  delight.  It  is  true  that  in  "Lorraine"  Mr. 
Chambers  has  been  generous  of  carnage,  and  his 
descriptions  of  the  early  engagements  of  the  war  are 
remarkably  graphic.  Nevertheless,  the  love-story 
which  is  unfolded  in  this  stern  setting  is  so  poetic  and 
wholesome,  and  is  informed  by  so  chivalrous  a  spirit, 
that  the  book  is  wholly  delightful.  Lorraine  herself  is 
as  attractive  a  heroine  as  we  have  met  in  recent  fiction, 
and  Jack  Marche  is  a  refreshingly  sane  and  strong 
hero.  So  in  spite  of  the  grim  details  of  battle,  and 
the  pathetic  subsidiary  plot  of  the  love  affair  between 
Sir  Thorald  Hesketh  and  Alixe  von  Elster,  the  final 
impression  left  by  the  book  is  of  genuine  and  spirited 
romance,  told  in  almost  impeccable  style. 

"A  Guardian  of  the  Poor."    By  T.  Baron  Russell. 
London  :  Lane. 

Since  Tom  Hood  sang  the  Song  of  the  Shirt,  no 
grimmer,  more  convincing — and  let  us  add,  more 
artistic — contribution  has  been  made  to  what  may  be 
called  the  literature  of  the  sweater  than  this  book  by 
Mr.  Baron  Russell.  It  is  so  hideously  vivid  that  one 
must  suppose  it  to  be  at  least  founded  on  actual  experi- 
ence, and  if  Mr.  Russell's  experiences  do  indeed  include 
familiarity  with  the  sordid  tragedies  of  life  in  such  a 
draper's  shop  as  that  of  Borlase  and  Company,  he  is  at 
least  to  be  congratulated  on  the  singular  skill  with 
which  he  has  transmuted  his  knowledge  into  art. 
Reading  these  quiet  pages,  in  which  the  narrator's 
voice  is  hardly  raised  above  a  whisper,  as,  without 
invective  or  violent  sarcasm,  it  tells  of  the  doings  of 
Borlase,  that  squalid  tyrant,  one  trembles  to  think  how 
the  stor}'  might  read  were  it  told  by  some  "  special 
commissioner  "  of  hysterical  scriptures.  As  it  is,  the 
tale  forms,  for  those  who  wish  to  regard  it  otherwise 
than  as  a  tale,  a  tremendous  indictment  of  a  system 
which,  while  no  doubt  it  works  better  in  some  cases 
than  in  others,  must  always  be  liable  to  gross  abuses  ; 
and  for  the  rest,  the  book  approaches  a  distinctly  high 
level  of  literary  art.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  book,  certainly, 
for  its  record  is  of  shame  and  almost  unalleviated 
suffering  ;  but  it  is  told  with  so  large  a  measure  of 
artistic  skill  that  we  are  convinced  that  its  record  is  true. 

"Of  Necessity,"  by  H.  M.  Gilbert  (Lane)  opens 
with  a  story  which  will  rather  mislead  the  artless  reader. 
So  completely  does  the  author  stand  aside  in  it  that 
we  get  no  hint  that  his  own  point  of  view  is  different 


from  that  of  the  gentle,  i-)igoted  mother  in  "iMuslra." 
Our  suspicions  were  aroused  when  the  sketch  came  ti> 
an  end  without  the  pointing  of  a  moral,  and  confirmed 
when  we  had  roatl  a  lillle  furliuT.  Mr.  (ieorge  Moore's 
earlier  work,  rather  than  Hannah  More,  has  inspired 
"Of  Necessity"  a  puzzling  title,  l->y  the  way.  Of  the 
cleverness  of  the  tales  there  is  no  iloubt.  '1  he 
"realism"  is  perhaps  a  little  overik)iie  ;  and  words 
like  "  revulsed,"  "  inhibitory,"  "  iiicitive,"  "additive," 
"  lenitive,"  &c.,  are  too  freely  sprinkled  about.  Once 
a  character  g-oes  so  far  as  to  "glimpse  himself  in  a 
heavy  unconstraint  of  confidence  ;  "  but  on  the  whole, 
there  is  little  Meredilhcso  about  the  style,  which  is  not 
at  all  an  unpleasant  one. 

"The  St.  Cadix  Case,"  by  Ksther  Miller  (Innes) 
"  recalls  the  delicious  cases  of  fifty  years  ago,"  when 
every  one  outside  the  book  could  give  you  the  real 
criminal  for  the  asking  ;  and  every  one  inside  it  per- 
sisted in  believing  the  beauteous  heroine  to  be  guilty. 
The  trial  is  particularly  feeble.  The  real  culprit  is  a  lad 
of  eighteen,  who  works  on  a  farm,  and  is  known  to 
have  disliked  the  murdered  man,  who  beat  and  bullied 
him.  He  is  not  suspected  for  an  instant,  but  dismissed 
as  "a  gentle,  delicate  lad,"  while  the  girl  of  twenty- 
two  is  fixed  upon.  The  knife  episode,  too,  is  by  no 
means  clear.  The  doctor  finds  it  in  the  murdered  man, 
draws  it  out,  and  would  certainly,  one  would  imagine, 
keep  his  eye  upon  it.  But  at  the  trial  the  knife  is 
alleged  to  have  been  "  missing"  after  the  murder,  and 
the  lad  Pete  confesses  to  have  hidden  it  in  the  fields. 
Of  course,  his  confession  comes  in  court,  a/ier  the 
verdict,  which,  equally  of  course.  Is  reversed  at  once, 
and  the  book  ends  with  the  usual  double  wedding. 

"A  Woman's  Privilege,"  by  Marguerite  Bryant 
(Innes),  has  some  good  writing  In  it,  and  Is,  on  the 
whole,  a  sturdy,  readable  novel,  a  little  above  the 
average.  The  scenes  where  Carroll  and  Lasserton  get 
lost  In  the  desert  are  well  and  graphically  done.  Phyllis 
is  a  clever  study,  and  the  idea  of  old  Sutherland's  im- 
personation of  himself  is  w-ell  worked  out.  It  dawned 
upon  us  sooner  than  the  author  intended  ;  but  fathom- 
less must  be  the  mystery  that  can  puzzle  the  experienced 
reviewer. 

"The  Concert  Director,"  by  Nellie  Bllssett  (Mac- 
mlllan),  Is  full  of  emotion  and  sensation,  beginning  with 
a  startling  compact  between  two  men  in  a  caf^  and 
ending  with  the  murder  of  the  principal  character  by  his 
own  unacknowledged  son.  There  Is  a  good  deal  of 
ability  In  the  handling  of  the  various  situations.  Scara- 
manga  Is  very  cleverly  done,  with  his  half-hearted 
rascality,  and  there  Is  distinct  humour  In  the  episode  of 
the  Roubetsin  duel.  The  author  has  done  better  work, 
however.  There  is  something  a  little  unconvincing 
about  the  man  who,  while  hardly  knowing  any  English, 
yet  remembers  verbatim  an  English  conversation  over- 
heard by  him  In  the  past,  because  he  is  a  musician  and 
accustomed  to  remembering  sounds.  Scaramanga,  too,, 
would  hardly  have  been  so  idiotic  as  to  send  the  one 
document  that  could  compromise  him  to  the  one  man 
who  would  take  advantage  of  it.  The  excuse  that  he 
mistook  it  for  a  concert  programme  does  not  make  It 
very  clear.  The  ordinary  man  keeps  casual  concert 
programmes  and  extremely  dangerous  documents  in 
separate  drawers. 

"Billy  Hamilton,"  by  Archibald  Clavenng  Gunter 
(Routledge),  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Its  author's  work- 
very  vulgar,  very  sprightly,  luscious,  and  generously 
peppered  with  Italics  and  notes  of  exclamation. 

"The  Looms  of  Time,"  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser 
(Isblster),  disappoints  one  if  one  has  read  "  Palladia," 
for  it  has  not  one-tenth  of  "Palladia's"  brilliancy  or 
originality.  It  is  simply  a  good  average  novel,  with  a 
little  shipboard  flirtation,  a  little  lover's  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  ordinary  kind,  and,  finally,  a  little  burled 
treasure  and  a  villain  to  supply  a  little  violence.  All 
this  would  do  well  enough,  no  doubt,  for  the  skeleton 
of  a  fine  novel  if  the  treatment  were  strong.  Here  the 
treatment  Is  commonplace,  and  It  would  show  little 
appreciation  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser  to  affect  to  class 
"The  Looms  of  Time"  among  her  best  work. 

"  Castlebraes,"  by  James  Paton,  B.A.  (Blackwood)  is 
a  truly  terrifying  cry  from  the  Kailyard.  It  begins  with 
an  angelic  couple  of  villagers,  Angell  Jenn  and  Angell 
James,  who  would  have  been  quietly  put  out  of  their 
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pain  in  any  healthy-minded  community.  They  go  about 
praying  for  their  enemies  after  this  wise:  "Be  gude 
and  kind  tae  Heather  Jock  and  Bell,  but  dinna  spare 
them  ony  pain  or  ony  shame  that  may  be  needfu'  to 
bring  them  tae  thy  feet  noo,  and  tae  thy  hame  in  the 
end."  Heather  Jock  happens  to  be  listening,  and  finds 
it  "  awfu'  winsome."  It  says  much  for  his  forbearance 
that  he  allows  Angell  James  to  live.  As  the  book  goes 
on  we  admit  that  it  gets  a  little  less  sickly  ;  but  few 
readers  will  survive  to  get  beyond  .^ngell  Jenn  and 
Angell  James. 

"  The  Parson's  Proxy,"  by  Kate  Hamilton  (Melrose), 
has  a  vein  of  sentimentality,  which  comes  out  strongly 
in  the  drawing  of  Nate  Vicroy,  a  rough  diamond  la 
Bret  Harte,  w-ho  begins  by  knocking  down  the  local 
clergyman  and  ends  by  saving  his  life.  There  is  plenty 
of  humour  to  counterbalance  the  sentiment,  and  the 
heroine — who  rejoices  in  the  unusual  name  of  "  Nelson  " 
— has  a  good  deal  to  recommend  her. 

"The  Master-Key,"  by  Florence  Warden  (Pearson), 
has  all  the  glorious  disregard  of  probabilities  that 
characterises  its  author  ;  but  has  also  a  disarming 
sentimentality  that  will  endear  it  to  a  certain  large  class 
of  readers,  who  will  be  duly  "curdled"  by  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  lost  Lord  Shelvin.  So  that,  from  its 
own  point  of  view,  it  is  hardly  a  failure,  whatever  it 
may  be  from  ours. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

IN  the  "National  Review"  Mr.  A.  Michie  deals  with  the 
Government  and  the  Far  East  in  a  vigorous  article  on  "Our 
Future  Policy  in  China,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  undertakes 
to  appraise  the  various  gains  or  "concessions"  secured  by 
British  diplomacy  during  the  last  six  months.  As  to  most  of 
these  diplomatic  results,  his  valuation  is  anything  but  flattering 
to  her  Majesty's  Government.  Wei-hai-Wei  is  no  equivalent 
for  Port  Arthur  ;  the  new  "  open  ports  "  are  not  wanted,  while 
those  that  are  wanted  remain  closed  ;  and  as  to  China's  promise 
not  to  alienate  the  Yangtse  valley— a  fig  for  the  promise  1 
Then  the  permission  to  use  Chinese  water-ways  is  "  a  most 
important  concession,"  says  Mr.  Michie,  but  its  value  depends 
■upon  certain  conditions  as  to  its  exercise  which  are  still  si/l>  judice. 
Even  the  appointment  of  a  British  subject  as  head  of  Chinese 
Customs  may  prove,  Mr.  Michie  argues,  a  troublous  obliga- 
tion rather  than  a  gain.  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale,  R.E.,  writes 
with  force  and  cogency  of  the  "Unreadiness  of  the  Volunteers," 
and  declares  that  the  "melancholy  weakness  of  the  authorities 
since  i  S62,"  when  sat  the  only  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Volunteers,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  force. 
While  he  admits  he  wishes  the  Volunteers  had  not  survived  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  compulsory  service  had  then  been 
substituted  for  volunteering,  he  is  strongly  in  favour  of  pre- 
serving those  valuable  elements  in  the  force  "which  though 
small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  are  there  nevertheless."  It  is 
significant  nf  the  awakening  change  now  in  progress,  whether 
owing  to  the  present  war  or  to  rumours  of  war  it  matters  not, 
that  Volunteer  officers  of  experience  like  Colonel  Boyes,  whose 
lecture  on  "Compulsory  Service  for  Home  Defence"  is  quoted 
by  Colonel  Hale,  are  in  agreement  with  the  writer  as  to  the 
breakdown  of  t/ie  Volunteer  system,  its  causes  and  results.  ^  The 
question  is,  in  what  spirit  will  those  "  valuable  elements  "  in  the 
force  meet  the  imposition  of  new  and  more  onerous  terms  of 
service  which  would  be  necessary  in  a  scheme  to  supersede 
volunteering  ?  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  takes  up  once  more  the 
"  Street  Music  Question,"  and  decides  that  London  must  be 
"rid  of  this  curse  of  grinding  organs."  But  why  not  regulate 
this  and  other  form.s  of  preventable  noise?  More  grumbling 
we  have  from  .Mr.  H.  Y.  Abell  who,  asks,  "Is  Cricket  De- 
generating?" and  is  convinced  it  is,  chiefly  owing,  it  seems, 
to  the  undue  importance  attached  to  batting,  the  playing 
for  averages,  the  abuse  of  the  practice  -  net,  and  of  the 
"boundary  system."  With  regard  to  the  boundary,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  away  with  it.  If  you  have  a  boundary  at 
Lord  s  you  must  have  it  at  all  other  grounds  where  first-class 
matches  are  played,  so  as  to  equalise  conditions  of  competition 
as  in  county  matches.  Mr.  Abell  would  like  to  see  boundary 
hits  run  out,  and  appears  to  think  hits  for  four  or  more  are 
never  run  out.  This,  of  course,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  even 
in  these  degenerate  days,  as  any  county  match  at  the  Oval  will 
prove.  For  the  rest  it  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  fielding, 
in  what  is  considered  fir.st-class  cricket,  is  often  slovenly,  and 
mere  run-getting  is  certainly  thought  too  much  of  in  these  days 
of  average  -  hunting.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  investigates  the 
mystery  of  the  destruction  of  the  "Mame"  in  Havana  Harbour, 
and  has  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  mine  that  did  it  There  is  no 
proof  of  this,  only  a  certain  amount  of  constructive  probability 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  article,  "The  Truth  about  the  'Maine' 
Disaster." 

"  Cosniopolis  "  contains  as  many  as  three  articles  devoted  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  life  and  work.  Mr.  j[ustin  McCarthy's  tribute 
is,  in  the  main,  a  panegyric,  and^even  in  its  retrospective  vicv/  of 
the  statesman's  legislative  work  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the 


"  eloge."  The  tone  is  natural  enough,  in  the  circumstances,  yet 
even  so  it  is  rather  startling  to  read,  "The  career  of  Gladstone 
had  little  to  do  with  war."  In  the  French  and  German  con- 
tributions to  the  subject,  those  of  M.  de  Pressense  and  Herr 
Theodor  Barth,  we  have,  as  might  be  expected,  estimates  of 
i\Ir.  Gladstone's  political  career  that  are  far  more  critical.  Both 
writers  touch  upon  Gladstonian  foreign  policy,  though  to  a  less 
extent  than  we  had  anticipated.  M.  de  Pressense  is  sensible  of 
certain  weaknesses  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  but,  as  with  most  English  writers,  he  is  apparently  too 
over-awed  by  the  moral  greatness  of  the  statesman  to  express 
his  convictions  with  fulness.  In  his  penultimate  paragraph, 
however,  he  lets  it  be  seen  that  he  has  not  forgotten  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  in 
spite  of  "solemn  promises"  to  evacuate  the  Nile  valley.  Herr 
Barth,  whose  estimate  is  both  critical  and  capable,  has  not 
resisted  the  comparison  of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  Teutonic 
grand  old  man,  though,  after  all,  there  is  little  in  common  to 
note  of  them.  "  Bismarck  is  a  revolutionary  ;  Gladstone  a 
reformer.  The  first-named  is  a  political  artist  ;  the  second,  a 
political  man  of  business."  And  so  forth.  Th;  article, 
altogether,  is  a  nctable  one,  especially  for  its  excellent 
appreciation  of  the  theological  bent  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind. 

The  inevitable  Chinese  article  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine" 
will  appear  unusually  interesting,  pointed  and  practical  this 
month  to  the  circle  of  readers  who  may  have  been  a  little 
casual  hitherto  in  their  attention.  The  fault,  if  fault  there  be, 
has  lain,  not  entirely  with  the  readers  of  Maga,"  nor  yet,  of 
course,  with  "  Maga'"  herself,  but  with  China.  "  Maga  "  has 
been  to  her  readers  somewhat  like  a  patient  in  hospital,  down 
with  a  chronic  sickness,  a  disturbing  Oriental  low  fever, 
symptoms  regretful,  threatening,  reminiscent  of  the  great  Sir 
Rutherford,  the  gravity  of  the  attack  undoubted,  persistent, 
significant  to  the  specialist,  but  mysterious  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  impatient  for  knife  and  medicine  bottle.  This  month, 
however,  the  Consular  report  of  Mr.  F.  S,  A.  Bourne  on  trade  in 
Central  and  Southern  China  has  brought  the  disease  to  the 
surface,  as  it  were  a  rash  that  all  can  see  and  understand,  even 
the  most  backward  of  the  students  who  have  gathered  every 
month,  a  respectful  and  puzzled  group,  round  the  sick-bed.  An 
amusing  person  discusses  the  philosophy  of  "The  Special 
Attraction  of  Golf"  Golf,  he  discovers,  lures  more  universally 
and  irresistibly  than  any  other  game,  because  "you  are  absolute 
master  of  your  ball  all  the  time  ;  what  is  done,  well  or  ill,  is 
done  by  you  ....  nothing  happens  in  the  play  of  the  ball  that 
the  player  is  not  the  author  of"  The  player  is  unconditionally 
invited  to  try  and  hit  a  stationary  ball,  and  from  his  failure  to 
do  so  he  can  take  no  refuge  in  the  thought  of  bad  luck  or  the 
skill  of  his  opponent.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  try 
again.  An  equally  amusing  person  makes  hay  with  "The 
Medical  Woman  'in  Fiction  "—it  is  a  sunny  subject.  The 
magazine  opens  with  some  parliamentary  reminiscences  by  Sir 
John  Mowbray  ;  there  is  an  appreciation  of  Audubon,  and  a 
tricky  tale  of  Russian  and  English  agents  in  the  Hindu  Kush, 
entitled  "  Checkmated." 

There  are  some  very  readable  articles  in  the  "  Cornhill  "— 
hum.orous  anecdotes  by  Miss  Maude  Valerie  White,  extracts 
from  Canning's  contributions  to  the  "Anti-Jacobin,"  and  a 
study  of  the  real  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  by  Mr.  Garnet  Smith. 

In  "  Macmillan's "  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  writes  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  Scottish  Reformation— not  as  Knox  wrote,  nor 
Froude,  as  is  sufficiently  suggested  in  his  title;  "  A  Generation 
of  Vipers."  There  is  a  picturesque  and  discriminating  little 
study  of  Spanish  character  and  Spanish  ways  by  Mr.  Charles 
Edwardes. 

"Temple  Bar"  has  an  account  of  Michael  Fitton,  who  did 
good  and  unrequited  service,  capturing  privateers,  in  the  French 
war.  An  anonymous  writer  gives  personal  reminiscences  of 
the  preaching  of  Dupanloup  and  Lacordaire,  and  tells  how  she 
used  to  hear  the  wonderful  soprano  of  the  choir-boy  in  the 
Madeleine,  and  how  every  one  lamented  when  the  boy's  voice 
broke,  and  another  took  the  place  of  Faure. 

Sir  William  Dalby,  in  "  Longman's,"  points  out  the  dangers 
of  a  box  on  the  ears.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  contributes  an 
appreciation  of  Miss  Ingelow,  and  under  "The  Sign  of  the 
Ship"  quotes  a  charming  poem  by  F.  W.  N.  Bayley,  imitator 
and  namesake  of  the  master  (as  Mr.  Lang  very  properly  calls 
him)  who  wrote  the  classical  "  Oh,  no!  we  never  mention  her." 
The  last  stanza  of  Mr.  F.  W.  N.  Bayley's  poem  (it  is  entided  "  I 
stood  amid  the  Glittering  Throng,"  was  set  by  Bishop,  and  sung 
by  Vestris)  begins  with  the  line, 

"  I  take  her  still  small  hand  in  mine." 

The  "  Century  "  has  an  entertaining  sketch  of  the  Kaiser  by 
Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  ;  the  writer  confirms  the  opinion  he 
expressed  ten  years  ago,  the  Kaiser  "  has  a  Yankee  head  on  his 
shoulders." 

There  are  some  interesting  war  photographs  and  tales  by 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  in  "Scribner's  ;"  another  account 
of  women's  undergraduate  life— this  time  at  Smith  College;  and 
a  continuation  of  Mr.  Walter  Wyckoff"s  experiences  among 
"The  Workers"— a  vivid  chapter,  "Among  the  Revolution- 
aries." 

Mr.  Smallcy  contributes  some  "Notes  on  Journalism  to 
"  Ha^'Per's."  _  _ 

(For  This  Week's  Boolcs  see  pagre  55.) 
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NOTES. 

SO  Spain's  dread  allies  have,  though  too  late  to  save 
Santiago,  hurried  to  her  assistance.  The  latest 
telegrams  inform  us  that  there  are  fourteen  cases  of 
yellow  fever  in  General  Shafter's  lines  around  Santiago, 
and  that  a  hundred  and  sixty  of  Admiral  Dewey's  force 
at  Manila  are  in  hospital  with  dysentery.  But,  in  spite 
of  yellow  fever,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Spaniards  that 
they  surrendered  Santiago.  Though  Sampson's  fleet 
could  not  enter  the  harbour  and  could  not  bombard  the 
town  while  off  the  coast,  still  Generals  Miles  and 
Shafter  would  probably  have  preferred  an  assault  to  the 
fatal  waiting.  True  they  had  no  siege  guns  in  position, 
and  of  field  batteries  only  two  have  reached  the  front, 
but  a  heavy  loss  of  life  in  desperate  assault  is  less 
demoralising  than  that  terrible  negro  voviito. 

We  could  well  imagine  this  when  we  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  position  of  the  American  forces  as  given 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  "New  York  Herald."  "The 
American  lines  extend  in  a  half-circle  of  eight  miles 
about  Santiago,  touching  the  bay  at  either  end. 
Reinforcements  are  being  hurried  up.  The  roads  con- 
structed by  the  volunteers  are  almost  obliterated  by  the 
rain.  The  streams  are  swollen  and  communication 
between  different  parts  of  the  American  lines  is  difficult. 
The  task  of  moving  artillery  to  the  front  is  trebled. 
The  rifle  pits  are  full  of  mud  and  the  trenches  are  like 
ditches.  The  soldiers  are  impatient  for  the  assault, 
preferring  bullets  to  yellow  fever.  Thousands  of 
refugees,  women  and  children,  slept  in  the  rain.  The 
surgeons  say  that  the  drugs  for  the  hospitals  are  worth- 
less, and  there  is  no  medicine  for  ordinary  ailments." 

The  splendid  qualities  of  the  Americans  were  seen  at 
their  highest  after  the  defeat  of  Admiral  Cervera's  squad- 
ron. From  the  shore  the  Cuban  insurgents  shot  down 
the  wretched  sailors  who,  in  trying  to  escape  from  their 
burning  ships,  were  struggling  helplessly  in  the  water. 
Captain  Evans  of  the  "Iowa" — "  fighting  Bob  Evans" — 
immediately  stopped  that  cruel  game,  and  the  same 
energy  with  which  he  had  pounded  the  "  Vizcaya " 
was  at  once  applied  to  the  rescue  of  her  officers  and 
crew.  In  a  short  time  about  300  Spaniards,  most  of 
them  naked,  were  mustered  upon  his  quarter-deck,  where 
they  received  food,  clothing,  tobacco  and  surgical  aid. 
Then  Captain  Evans  organized  the  work  of  rescue,  and 
extended  the  same  generous  treatment  to  survivors 
from  the  other  burning  ships.  This  was  indeed  fine  ;  to 
quench  the  lust  of  fighting  in  the  heat  of  battle  and 
act  as  a  prompt  friend  to  a  helpless  foe  was  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  our  race. 

And  Captain  Evans  can  be  magnanimous  as  well  as 
humane.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  For  courage 
and  dash  there  is  no  parallel  in  history  to  this  action  of 


the  Spanish  admiral.  He  came  out,  as  he  knew,  to 
".bsolute  destruction.  ...  I  took  him  aboard  the 
'  Iowa  '  from  the  '  Gloucester,' which  had  rescued  him 
from  death,  and  received  him  with  a  full  admiral's 
guard.  Cervera  is  every  inch  an  admiral."  That  is 
how  one  brave  man  treats  another,  and  all  our  informa- 
tion regarding  the  daring  Spaniard  agrees  with  this 
frank  testimony.  Cervera  has  a  simplicity  of  nature 
which  almost  amounts  to  greatness.  He  might  have 
taken  the  one  small  chance  of  escape  in  his  flag-ship, 
the  "Cristobal  Colon";  instead,  he  accepted  certain 
destruction  on  board  the  "Maria  Teresa."  Yet  all 
Admiral  Cervera  said  was  that  he  had  done  his  duty. 
"  I  want  all  Spain  to  know  the  truth,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "  and  that  every  ship  of  my  squadron  fought 
until  the  last."  When  he  was  told  that  Vice-Admiral 
Villamil  had  been  killed  in  action,  he  exclaimed,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  "  Happy  Villamil  !  "  Our  own  Nelson 
could  not  have  uttered  words  more  simple  or  more 
tender. 

Another  instance  of  American  heroism.  The  American 
wooden  steamship  "  Delaware"  of  1200  tons  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  Friday  night  (8th)  when  off  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia.  As  soon  as  the  outbreak  was  discovered, 
and  it  was  seen  to  be  impossible  to  subdue  it.  Captain 
Ingram  formed  the  sailors  in  a  double  line  and  with- 
out any  hurry  passed  the  women  and  children  to  the 
boats,  each  being  given  a  blanket.  Captain  Ingram  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  line  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first 
person  who  started  a  panic.  As  a  result  of  his  coolness 
and  the  discipline  he  maintained  all  the  passengers  were 
safely  placed  in  the  boats,  and  after  this  duty  had  been 
performed  Captain  Ingram  and  the  crew  took  to  the 
ship's  rafts.  The  fire  started  about  half-past  ten,  and 
twenty  minutes  later  the  vessel  blew  up.  The  magnifi- 
cent coolness  of  the  captain  and  crew  is  rendered  the 
more  conspicuous  by  the  fact  that  the  "  Delaware  "  had 
on  board  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  for  the  forti- 
fications at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  contrast 
of  this  behaviour  with  that  of  the  French  and  Italians 
on  the  "  Bourgogne  "  is  emphasised  by  one  little  inci- 
dent that  has  since  come  to  light.  A  lady  with  a  child 
tried  to  get  out  of  the  line  and  hurry  to  the  gangway 
"You  needn't  hurry,  ma'am,"  said  a  sailor,  "we're 
American  seamen  and  will  see  that  all  the  women  and 
children  get  off." 

Our  strictures  on  the  Foreign  Office  and  our  fears 
that  the  present  Government  is  not  acting  energetically 
in  defence  of  our  interests  in  China  have  recently  been 
justified.  Lord  Salisbury  has  confessed  that  he  finds 
it  very  difficult  to  accommodate  himself  to  that  "  violent 
change  "  in  the  opinion  of  the  country  from  Cobdenism 
to  Imperialism  which  has  taken  place  since  1886,  It 
really  looks  as  if  Lord  Salisbury  were  such  a  confirmed 
Cobdenist  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  think  of  great 
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Imperial  interests.  On  Monday  night  Mr.  Curzon  had 
to  admit  in  the  House  that  "  we  have  heard  that  the 
contract  with  the  Belgian  Syndicate  for  the  Pekin- 
Hankbw  line  was  signed  on  June  27,"  and  secondly, 
*'tl>ere  has  been  no  agreement  with  China  as  to  the 
<>ccupation  of  the  Vangtse  Valley."  With  this  infor- 
mation before  it,  the  "  Chronicle "  is  justified  in 
saying  that  "  the  Foreign  Office  is  betraying  the  country 
in  the  Far  East,"  for  every  one  knows  that  the  Belgian 
Syndicate  means  Russian-French  control.  Even  the 
"  Times"  has  had  to  read  Mr.  Curzon  a  lesson.  He  is 
indeed  "  too  easily  nettled  when  he  is  asked  what  is 
being  done  to.  protect  English  interests.  He  appears  to 
regard  the  protection  of  our  trade  and  our  capital  in 
China  as  a  State  secret  about  which  no  rude  and  incon- 
Tenient  inquiries  should  be  made."  Rightly  enough, 
the  "Times"  concludes  that  that  is  not  the  way  the 
subject  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
truth  is  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  so 
BOW  in  regard  to  our  holding  the  Yangtse-Kiang 
Valley,,  the  Press  must  force  the  House  of  Commons 
to  force  the  Government  to  do  its  duty. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  put  inconvenient  ques- 
tions to  the  present  Commander-in-Chief.  Five  or  six 
years  ago  we  were  always  being  told  that  the  unpre- 
paredness  of  our  army  and  its  terrible  cost  were  alike 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  a 
Royal  prince,  who  hated  change  and  was  incapable  of 
understanding  the  need  of  change.  We  believed  in 
this  to'  a  certain  extent,  and  so  did  our  best  to  get  the 
"old  fogev"  removed  and  our  "only  General" 
appointed  '  But  what  has  Lord  Wolseley  done  since 
except  to  play  King  Stork?  Under  him  the  cost  of 
the  arirjy  has' been  increased,  but  no  one  dares  to  say 
k  is  more  efficient  than  it  was.  Lord  Wolseley  has, 
however,  inaugurated  one  reform,  the  effect  of  which 
cannot  vet  be  estimated.  "  It  has  been  decreed,"  we 
iearn  from  the  daily  press,  "in  several  if  not  in  all  the 
line  battalions  that  in  future  no  soldier  will  be  allowed 
to  walk  arm-in-arm  in  the  street  with  a  female." 
This  is  a  reform  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
Lady  Wolseley. 

From  a  Pariiamentary  paper  it  appears  there  have 
been  eleven  pensions  granted  under  the  Political  Offices 
Pension  Act,  1869.     Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers  heads  the  list. 
A  very  rich  man,  he  yet  extorted  in  all  over  ;^30,ooo 
from  a  too  grateful  country.    Mr.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers 
received  some  £gooo.    Lord  Iddesleigh  only  lived  to 
receive  ;;^955  of  his  pension  of  ;^2000  a  year.  Mr. 
Mundella  received  altogether  £2^88,  the  first  Lord  Emly 
j^9375,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Headlam  (formerly  Judge  Advo- 
cate-General) ;^^2849.    Of  the  pensioners  who  are  now 
Kving,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
received  respectively  £^3^9  and  ;^6794,  the  former 
having  resigned  his  pension  in  February  1889,  and  the 
fatter  in  March  1888.    Lord  Cross  and  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  M.P.,  enjoy  pensions  of  ;^20oo  a  year,  and 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  one  of  ;^i200,  but  only  when 
out  of  office.      Lord   Cross   has  received  altogether 
£10,760,  Lord  George  Hamilton  ^£'5728,  and  Sir  M. 
Hicks  Beach  ^^3436.     It  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
no  one  on  this  list  deserved   sixpence,  save  perhaps 
Lord  Iddesleigh  and  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach.    Those  have 
drawn  most  who  deserved  least  ;  but  by  what  right 
does  Lord  Cross,  who  was  a  banker,  we  believe,  when 
Disraeli  discovered  him,  play  pauper  and  pensioner  ? 

Tlie  result  of  the  Imperial  Conference  on  postal  rates 
to  the  Colonies  has  been  announced  by  the  Postmaster- 
Genera!  this  week.  It  has  been  decided  that  a  letter 
which  does  not  weigh  more  than  half  an  ounce  can  be 
transmitted  for  one  penny  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
any  pjirt  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal.  The  date  upon  which  this  important  reduction 
in  the  rate  is  to  take  effect  will  be  announced  in  a  short 
time.  One  would  like  to  see  a  uniform  rate  of  postage 
made  applicable  to  the  whole  British  Empire  ;  but  this 
will  do  for  a  beginning.  The  whole  tendency  is 
towards  a  reduction,  both  in  the  interests  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  Empire,  and  in  a  brief  period  we 
hope  to  find  this  new  letter  rate  of  half  an  ounce  for  a 
penny  made  applicable  to  India  and  the  Australian 
Colonies. 


Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  on  Wednesday  night  was 
in  a  way  a  confession  of  failure.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  voted  a  large  increase  of  men  for  the  army,  but  the 
Secretary  for  War  has  to  confess  that  he  is  not  quite 
sure  if  he  can  get  them.  This  time,  oddly  enough,  it 
is  not  the  War  Office  which  is  to  blame.  Recruiting 
cannot  go  on  successfully  unless  the  conditions  of 
service  are  made  more  attractive.  Foremost  amongst 
the  increased  attractions  possible  is  an  increase  of  pay, 
and  this  the  Treasury  has  absolutely  vetoed.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  as  it  is,  will  probably  find  him- 
self in  difficulties  at  the  end  of  the  present  financial 
year.  He  has  to  find  the  money  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
West  Indian  scheme,  for  the  Colonial  Loans,  for 
Teachers'  Superannuation  and  for  the  War  Office,  and 
he  scarcely  knows  where  the  money  is  to  come  from. 
He  is  probably  regretting  already  that  he  lowered  the 
duty  on  tobacco. 

Mr.  Balfour  made  his  forecast  for  the  remaining 
weeks  of  the  Session  on  Tuesday,  and  already  it  is 
recognised  as  over-sanguine.  It  was  just  possible  that 
all  the  twenty-seven  bills,  great  and  small,  which  he 
enumerated  might  have  been  disposed  of  if  unbroken 
good  temper  and  good  will  had  prevailed,  but  before 
twenty-four  hours  were  past  a  little  knot  of  English 
Radicals  had  broken  out  into  open  and  flagrant  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill.  Mr.  Healy 
and  Mr.  Redmond  thereupon  threatened  reprisals,  and 
the  whole  programme  was  upset.  The  Government  are 
already  confronted  with  the  alternatives  of  prolonging 
the  Session  till  late  In  August,  or  of  curtailing  their 
programme,  and  It  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  what  the 
choice  will  be.  The  London  University  Bill  or  the 
Vaccination  Bill,  or  both,  will  be  dropped— possibly 
even  the  Criminal  Evidence  Bill,  although  we  do  not 
think  that  likely— and  the  rest  will  go  through  without 
much  trouble. 

The  obstruction  by  a  group  of  English  and  Welsh 
members  of  an  Irish  Bill  introduced  by  a  Conservative 
Government  and  warmly  supported  by  the  Irish  mem- 
bers of  every  section,  is  one  of  the  clumsiest  blunders 
ever  committed  by  a  party  section.    Some  one  in  an 
ill- guided    moment    called    Mr.    Lloyd    George  the 
"Welsh  Parnell,"  and  the  unhappy  man,  who  might 
have  made  a  respectable  commonplace  M.P.,  has  ever 
since  been  trying  to  live  up  to  the  title,  with  a  result 
that  need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon.    The  only  chance 
the  English  "Left"  has  of  making  its  weight  felt  in 
politics  lies  of  course  in  the  formation  of  a  close  and 
permanent   alliance  with  the  Irish  party  :  but  these 
wonderful  strategists  have  for  a  couple  of  sessions  past 
been  engaged  in  alienating  and  embittering  the  Irish 
members    upon   every  subject   on   which  they  could 
possibly  come  into  conflict.  The  natural  result  has  been 
to  drive  the  Irish  into  Mr.  Balfour's  arms.  _  Wednes- 
day's quarrel  was  over  the  allocation  of  Irish  money 
for  the  relief  of  Irish  local  rates,  a  point  with  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  friends  had  nothing  to  do. 
Yet  they  delayed  the  Bill,  and,  as  Mr.  Healy  bitterly 
complained,  prevented  the  discussion  of  serious  Irish 
amendments  by  a  series  of  speeches  and  amendments 
which  only  displayed  their  thorough  ignorance  of  the 
whole  question. 

M.  Cavaignac's  well-meant  attempt  to  "settle"  the 
Dreyfus  affair  by  one  crushing  speech  In  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  only  resulted  In  dragging  the  whole 
business  once  more  to  the  front,  and  the  controversy  is 
more  bitter  than  ever.  So  long  as  the  previous  Govern- 
ment simply  repeated  "chose  jugde,"  they  were  on 
solid  ground  from  which  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
drive  them.  But  the  new  Minister  of  War  Is  an  orator 
and  could  not  be  content  with  a  method  so  simple  :  so 
he  must  needs  re-try  and  re-convlct  the  ex-captain  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men.  He  did  so  by  reading  three  documents 
In  the  tribune.  Whereupon  Maitre  Demange  who  de- 
fended Dreyfus  before  the  court-martial  at  once  wrote  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice  that  not  one  of  the  documents  now 
relied  on  as  conclusive  was  so  much  as  hinted  at  during 
the  trial.  Conviction  on  those  documents  is  therefore 
unquestionably  Illegal,  and  It  seems  likely  that  the  official 
avowal  has  at  length  resolved  the  affair  Into  a  form  in 
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whicli  it  can  be  taken  cognisance  of  by  tlie  Cour  ile 
Cassation.  If  tl\at  be  so  tlxe  storm  has  indeed  broken 
over  the  vniliappy  Ministry.  To  make  matters  worse 
the  i^Totesqne  Ksterliazy  has  at  last  been  arrested  and 
will  bo  tried  for  forj^ery,  and  Colonel  Ticquart  who  is 
charg-ed  with  a  breacli  of  ollicial  secrecy  as  a  former  head 
of  the  lntcllii;ence  Department  has  also  been  arrested 
and  will  be  tried  on  that  charg-o.  Nobody  seems  to  ki\ow 
what  will  be  the  result  of  this  extraordinary  complica- 
tion, and  the  Anti-Semites  do  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the 
whole  Cabinet  of  beinj,^  "  Ureyfusards"  in  dls<:fuisc  ! 

The  snub  administered  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the 
South  Wales  coal-owners  is  easily  to  be  understood. 
Conciliators  are  of  some  utility  when  both  parties  to  a 
quarrel  are  anxious  to  be  conciliated,  but  not  otherwise. 
And  for  the  moment  the  South  Wales  coal-owners  are 
not  at  all  anxious  to  be  conciliated,  for  they  are  con- 
fident of  victory.  The  slidintj  scale  has  been  the  ruin 
of  the  men's  organizations,  for  it  has  acted  as  a  narcotic 
which  has  kept  them  asleep  these  many  years.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  South  Wales  miners  have  no 
trade  union  worth  the  name  and  that  their  wages  are 
only  about  one-third  of  those  earned  in  Northumber- 
land, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  most  valuable  coal  in  the  world.  They  have  only 
been  able  to  hold  out  so  long  because  of  the  financial 
help  they  have  received  from  the  Miners'  Federation. 
They  are  not  likely  to  win  the  fight,  this  time  at  any 
rate,  for  the  masters  have  found  the  sliding  scale  too 
profitable  to  themselves  lightly  to  abandon  it.  The 
men  will  be  wise  if  they  abandon  the  struggle  and 
strengthen  their  trade  union  by  paying  sixpence  a  week 
to  its  funds  instead  of  a  penny. 

The  Bishops  are  wiser  than  even  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Canterbury  Convocation.  Though  a  large  number 
of  their  lordships  came  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  vote 
against  the  Colonial  Marriages  Bill,  the  Upper  House 
has  declined  to  act  upon  the  report  sent  up  to  them  by 
the  Lower  House  in  regard  to  the  marriage  laws.  The 
Bishops  declare  that  the  Christian  ideal  is  indissoluble 
marriage,  and  suggest  that  the  innocent  party  to_  a 
divorce  should  be  advised  not  to  seek  remarriage  with 
the  rites  of  the  Church  ;  but  they  do  not  declare  that 
such  rites  ought  to  be  refused,  and  still  less  that  they 
will  give  their  support,  as  the  "  Guardian  "  demands,  to 
clergymen  who  decline  to  re-marry  such  persons  or  who 
seek  (illegally)  to  prevent  them  from  using  their  churches 
for  the  service.  The  speech  of  the  saintly  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  was  unanswered  and  unanswerable. 

The  Trinity  ordination  lists  show  that  209  deacons 
and  238  priests  were  set  apart  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with 
last  year,  when  again  there  was  a  decrease  from  the 
number  in  1896.  Over  50  per  cent,  were  graduates  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  We  do  not  believe  that  specula- 
tive questions  of  theology  or  "doubts"  have  much  to 
do  with  the  decline.  It  is  rather  to  be  traced,  in  our 
judgment,  to  the  gradual  and  salutary  raising  of  the 
intellectual  standard  by  means  of  the  central  ex- 
amination of  non-graduates  ;  and,  of  course,  to  the  fact 

I  that  few  men  without  private  means  can  now  afford  to 
hold  any  but  the  best  benefices.  The  Lord  Mayor  said 
truly  at  the  Mansion  House  dinner  that  bishoprics  had 
ceased  to  be  "  fat  appointments."    The  clerical  calling 

;  as  a  whole  has  ceased  to  be  not  merely  a  lucrative  pro- 
fession, if  it  ever  was  one,  but  a  profession  by  which  a 
man  can  live  in  modest  comfort. 

"His  Excellency"  Tuan  Cowie,  otherwise  Mr.  William 
C.  Cowie,  the  managing  director  of  the  British  North 
!     Borneo  Company,  has  done  great  work  on  the  confines 
j     of  the  Company's  territory.    By  an  exhibition  of  rare 
j     diplomatic  skill  he  has  settled  a  long-standing  dispute 
I     with  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  and  added  3000  square  miles 
I     to  the  Empire.    Moreover,  by  showing  the  true  pluck  of 
I     his  race,  he  has  induced  the  fierce  and  recalcitrant 
rebel  chief,  the  Rob  Roy  of  Borneo,  one  Mat  Salleh, 
{     to  swear  life-long  friendship  with  the  British.  Instead 
I     of  approaching  Mat  Salleh  with  Gatling  guns  and  fixed 
!     bayonets,  Mr.  Cowie,  against  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
proceeded,  practically  alone  and  unarmed,  into  the  midst 
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of  the  rebels.  A  picturesque  interview  ended  saliM-' 
factorily  with  an  appointment  for  another  day.  At  lh< 
second  interview,  Mat  Salleh  appeared  with  200  follow- 
ers, heavily  armetl  with  ritles,  spears  ami  krisses.  Mr. 
Cowie  did  not  tlincii,  but  boldly  expostulated  with  the 
chief,  and  gave  him  two  ilays  in  which  to  make  his  sub- 
mission. Reason  forlimalely  prevailed,  it  was  now  Mat 
Salleh's  turn  to  appear  unarmed,  at  an  assembly  largely 
composed  of  Sikhs  and  blue-jackets,  anil  with  his  own 
hand  he  hoisted  the  Company's  (lag.  Subsequently  he 
sent  in  his  sword,  a  weapon  elaborately  decorated  with 
gruesome  relics  of  his  victims.  The  result  of  the  little 
romance  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  Cowie. 

What  is  happening  with  regard  to  the  sugar  boun- 
ties ?  Has  the  Brussels  Conference  collapsed  utterly,  as 
Lord  Pirbright  contends,  or  is  there  still  ground  for  hope 
that  something  may  yet  be  done?  France  blocks  the  way. 
Because  France  is  not  prepared  to  fall  into  line  with  the 
other  bounty-giving  countries,  nothing  is  to  be  done — 
that  would  seem  to  be  the  position  at  the  moment.  If 
there  is  no  other  obstacle  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
bounties,  the  case  for  countervailing  duties  will  be 
strengthened  enormously.  Directly  such  duties  were 
imposed,  France  would  be  brought  to  her  knees  ;  and 
it  is  only  because  she  places  so  much  reliance  on  the 
power  of  the  Cobden  Club  to  prevent  any  departure  from 
our  present  lop-sided  fiscal  system,  that  she  resists 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe.  Of  course,  if  France  alone 
among  the  beet-sugar  producers  were  permitted  to 
retain  the  bounties,  her  competition  would  be  as  dis- 
astrous to  Germany  and  Belgium  as  the  bounties 
generally  are  now  to  the  sugar-producing  Colonies  of 
the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  stiffen  his 
back.  His  view  of  the  condition  of  the  sugar  industry 
in  the  West  Indies  shows  that  he  is  inclined  to  attribute 
too  much  importance  to  a  temporary  rise  in  price  in  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  it  is  essential  to  remember 
that  the  West  Indies  are  not  the  only  sugar  producers  . 
in  the  Empire. 

The  "Times  "  has  again  been  fortunate  in  finding  a 
correspondent  on  the  spot  to  supply  some  news  of  the 
Kwang-sl  Rebellion.  No  doubt  he  has  been  discovered 
by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Morrison,  who  has  already 
scored  such  a  success  at  Peking,  and  who  some  time  ago 
passed  through  Yunnan  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Kwang-sl  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Taiping  rebellion 
which  broke  out  in  1850,  and  spreading  through  Hunan, 
Hupei  and  Nganhui  reached  its  climax  in  the 
capture  of  Nanking,  the  old  capital  of  the  Empire,  ia 
1853.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  rebels  had  pressed 
on  they  could  then  have  overthrown  the  dynasty,  but  the 
period  of  delay  and  decay  set  In,  and  eventually  with  the 
aid  of  Gordon  China  was  saved.  Kwang-si  has  never 
been  really  loyal  to  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and  now  that 
the  Peking  authorities  are  giving  such  lamentable  proofs 
of  incapacity,  the  Chinese  of  the  South  are  encou- 
raged to  try  another  rising. 

According  to  the  "Times"  correspondent  at  Wu- 
chau,  the  rebellion  broke  out  on  June  28,  and  already 
the  province  seems  In  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  _  Wu- 
chau  on  the  Kwang-tung  frontier  has  been  mysteriously 
placarded  with  disloyal  manifestos,  and  a  Mandarin  at 
Paklan,  who  offered  a  reward  for  the  rebel  chief,  has 
been  captured  and  burnt  alive  with  petroleum,  pour, 
encourager  les  mitres.  A  defeat  of  the  Imperial  troops 
is  reported,  and  dead  bodies  have  been  floating  down 
the  West  River  and  past  Wu-chau.  In  the  present 
situation  in  China  anything  may  happen,  and  although 
we  hear  of  gunboats,  troops  and  machine  guns  being 
sent  up  the  river  from  Canton,  we  know  too  well  from 
experience  that  forces  and  forces  on  paper  do  not 
always  correspond  In  China.  Most  serious  of  all  is  the 
French  menace.  Kwang-si  has  long  been  ear-marked 
by  the  Tonking  authorities,  and  there  need  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  explaining  and  justifying  an  occupation  of 
Nanning,  if  not  of  the  whole  province. 

Dr.  Koch's  partially  successful  investigations  into 
the  bubonic  plague  call  renewed  attention  to  the  paucity 
of  English  work  upon  the  nature  and  origin  of  many 
diseases  which  owing  to  the  widespread  distribution  of 
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the  English  race  are  of  serious  importance  to  it.  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  in  his  address  at  Guy's  Hospital  this 
week,  laid  his  finger  upon  a  chief  reason  for  our  small 
output  of  scientific  medical  work.  There  is  almost  no 
endowment  of  medical  research  in  England,  and  in 
consequence  the  ablest  students  of  medicine  are  driven 
into  actual  practice.  The  harassing  and  arduous  work 
of  a  physician  in  practice  leaves  him  no  time  for  calm 
and  consecutive  investigation  ;  his  life  is  spent  in  a 
whirl  of  succes'sive  engagements.  No  doubt  a  few 
schools  of  research  are  being  founded,  and  if  the  appeal 
of  Sir  Henry  Burdett  be  successful  a  school  for  the 
study  of  tropical  diseases  may  be  founded. 

■  By  her  assistance  in  publishing  the  evils  attending 
the  making  of  phosphorus  matches,  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  has  added  another  to  the  long  list 
of  services  she  has  done  England  and  humanity. 
Thanks  to  recent  exposures,  the  main  facts  are  well 
known.  The  use  of  yellow  phosphorus,  even  when  the 
greatest  precautions  are  taken,  involves  a  grave  risk  to 
the  work-people  of  contracting  an  agonising,  disfiguring 
and  frequently  fatal  disease.  A  prolonged  scientific  in- 
vestigation m'ust  be  made,  to  see  if  the  evils  of  phossy 
jaw  cannot  be  avoided  by  a  complete  suppression  of  the 
use  of  yellow  phosphorus.  It  cannot  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  chemistry  to  Invent  a  match  which  will  strike 
on  an  unprepared  surface  and  yet,  like  the  "  safety 
matches,"  be  without  phosphorus.  Mr.  Cunynghame, 
writing  to  the  "Times,"  declares  that  he  has  already 
produced  this  result,  and  it  should  be  the  business  of 
Dr.  Oliver  and  Professor  Thorpe,  who  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  to  publish  a  report  with  the  utmost  celerity. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  House  of 
Commons  disappears  with  the  sudden  resignation  of 
Lord  Arthur  Hill.  A  Whip  is  always  in  evidence,  even 
when  he  is  so  insignificant  personally  as  Mr.  Anstruther, 
but  Lord  Arthur,  who  "took  after"  his  father,  the 
"  big  Marquis,"  is  one  of  the  finest-looking  men  whom 
even  the  House  of  Downshire  has  produced.  He  says 
his  resignation  is  not  political,  and  so  we  must  believe 
it,  but  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  universally 
popular  does  not  quit  the  House  of  Commons  at  a 
moment's  notice  without  a  reason.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Irish  landlords  are  so  full  of  indignation  at  the  present 
Government  and  all  its  ways  that  occasional  explosions 
cannot  be  avoided.  Lord  Londonderry  is,  of  course,  m 
full  revolt,  and  Lord  Arthur,  who  is  an  Orangeman 
(which  Lord  Londonderry  is  not)  has  an  additional 
incentive  to  discontent.  Finally  it  is  known  that  he 
has  long  had  claims  to  a  Colonial  Governorship  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  for  some  reason  has  manifested  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  oblige  him  in  this  respect. 
So  another  member  has  been  added  to  the  growing 
group  of  disappointed  and  angered  Conservatives. 

The  question  of  the  changes  proposed  in  the  director- 
ship of  the  Natural  History  to  which  we  referred  last 
week,  is  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  it  required. 
Whatever  may  be  done  by  the  electing  Trustees,  it  is 
plain,  will  be  done  in  full  knowledge  of  the  opinion  of 
the  scientific  world.  A  memorial,  urging  the  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  post  unshorn  of  any  dignity  and 
importance,  and  so  still  worthy  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinguished position  in  Britain  open  to  a  naturalist,  has 
been  very  extensively  signed  by  prominent  scientific 
men.  The  publication  of  this  memorial,  and  the  openly 
expressed  indignation  among  scientific  men  have  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  letters  from  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson 
and  Sir  William  Flower.  These  letters  very  naturally 
throw  a  veil  of  bland  ofiicial  obscurity  over  the  official 
proposals,  and  were  intended  to  convey  the  impression 
that  all  was  being  done  for  the  best  in  the  best  of 
official  worlds.  But  the  fact  could  not  be  glossed  over 
that  the  obnoxious  proposals  included  a  removal  from 
the  Directorship  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  of 
important  duties  formerly  discharged  by  the  Director; 
the  addition  of  these  duties  to  those  of  Sir  L.  Maunde 
Thompson,  with  an  increase  in  salary  for  that  talented 
gentleman,  and  the  appointment  to  the  now  degraded 
post  formerly  held  by  Owen  and  Flower  of  an  official 
who  is  not  a  naturalist  at  all. 


THE  NEW  MILITARY  POWER. 

DURING  the  past  week  we  have  received  a  number 
of  communications  from  persons  who  are  discon- 
tented with  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  our  volte-face 
in  favour  of  America  ;  or  what  we  prefer  to  think  was  a 
somewhat  tardy,  if  ungrudging,  admission  of  American 
courage  and  humanity.  These  friendly  critics,  it  seems 
to  us,  miss  the  point  at  every  stage.  They  ask  us  why 
we  supported  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
condemned  America  for  what  we  called  at  the  time 
her  provocative  aggressions.  And  they  pretend  to  think 
that  it  is  the  success  of  the  war  alone,  the  democratic 
judgment  by  results  that  now  induces  us  to  "  take 
sides,"  as  they  call  it,  with  America  against  crippled 
Spain.  All  this  it  seems  to  us  is  somewhat  unintelligent. 
We  were  offended  by  the  aggressiveness  of  America  with 
regard  to  Spain,  with  her  ultimatum  to  the  Spaniards 
to  leave  Cuba  in  three  days  when  every  one  knew  that 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  the  poor  Spaniards  could 
not  get  out  of  Cuba  within  three  weeks  or  three  months. 
We  were  offended  by  this,  we  say,  just  as  we  were 
offended  by  the  insolent  rudeness  of  Secretary  Olney's 
despatch  to  Lord  Salisbury  over  the  Venezuela  question.  . 
Or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  we  were  disappointed  by 
these  evidences  of  a  growing  militarism  in  the  great 
industrial  Republic.  We  had  hoped  that,  though  the 
Americans  had  barred  out  the  Chinese  and  had  deprived 
the  negroes  in  the  south  of  their  most  important  civic 
right — had,  in  fact,  rendered  absurd  John  Bright's 
eulogy  of  the  Republic  as  "  a  home  for  the  outcast  and 
the  oppressed  of  every  race  and  of  every  clime  " — that 
still  the  old  dream,  the  dream  of  Washington,  might  be 
in  part  fulfilled  and  Americans  might  be  content  with 
their  own  splendid  country,  without  encroaching  on 
the  possessions  of  others.  We  did  not  doubt  America's 
strength— we  have  never  doubted  it  ;  on  the  contrary, 
over  the  Venezuela  question  we  warned  our  country- 
men that  ultimately  we  should  be  beaten  in  a  struggle 
with  America.  It  was  our  conviction  of  America's 
enormous  strength  that  led  us  to  deplore  her  aggressive 
humour  : — 

..."  'Tis  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant." 
America   has   already  annexed  Hawaii.     She  will 
certainly  take  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  as  well,  and,  if  the 
Spaniards  do  not  make  it  up  with  her  quickly,  the 
Philippines   and  the  Canaries   to   boot.    Those  who 
think  America  will  be  restrained  by  German  bluff  or  by 
Franco-Russian  menace  do  not  understand  her  or  her 
people.    The  seamen  on  the  German  ships,  it  appears, 
are  fraternising  with  the  Spaniards  in  Manila.    And  it 
may  well  be  that  William  the  Witless  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  can  curb  America's  onward  progress 
when  he  pleases  or  at  least  share  in  the  booty  her  arms 
may  win.     But  the  War  Lord  is   mistaken  in  this 
assumption.    The  Americans  are  not  a  people  that  can 
be  bullied,  and  the  slightest  attempt  on  his  part  to 
bully   them   would    result    in    a   war   which  would 
quickly  enlighten   him   as  to  the  limits  of  German 
power.      In"  spite    of    the    German    superiority  in 
battleships   it   is   our  settled   belief  that   the  navy 
of    America,   even    as    it  is    at  present,   is  strong 
enough  to  beat  the  navy  of  the  Kaiser.     For  the 
Germans  are  neither  sailors  nor  gunners,  while  the 
Americans  have  proved  themselves  to  be  both.  We 
believe  that  the  Americans  would  win  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  even  if  superiority  in  materiel  did  give  the 
Germans  a  victory  or  two  in  the  beginning  the  end  in 
any  case  would  be  certain.    America  can  build  ships 
faster  and  better  than  Germany,  and  in  such  a  war  she 
would  put  forth  her  utmost  strength.    Besides,  America 
has  a  very  large  mercantile  marine  and  thousands  of 
hardy,  able  seamen,  that  most  people  know  nothing 
about.    It  would  surprise  a  good  many  Europeans  to 
learn  that  the  shipping  that  passes  through  a  canal 
connecting  two  of  the  greater  North  American  lakes  is 
considerably  larger  than  all  the  shipping  that  passes 
through  the  Suez  Canal.    America,  we  say,  has  tens  of 
thousands  of  first-rate  seamen,  whereas  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  men   serving  at  present  on  board  German 
warships  who  never  saw  the  sea  till  a  year  or  two 
ago.      And    the    sailor's    trade   is   the   most  difii- 
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cult  tr.ulo  iu  the  world  lo  master.  For  these 
aiui  otlu  r  reasons  we  believe  that  America  will  not  be 
stoppeil  ill  her  imperial  proi^^ress  by  tierman  blulT  nor 
tlauiitcil  by  I'^auco-Russian  menace.  We  should  not 
even  now  be  atVaiil  ol  the  issue  of  a  conflict  between 
the  Ihiited  States  Navy  and  that  of  France,  for  the 
American  superiority  as  <,^unners  would  f,'ive  Ihem 
an  enormous  advanta.ije  ;  but  in  such  a  conflict  we 
should  probably  take  a  hand  and  probability  would 
chanL;e  to  certaintv  if  Russia  dared  to  support  her  ally. 
The  truth  is  that  a  new  Power  of  the  very  first  rank  has 
pushed  itself  amonj;-  the  nations,  and  our  hopes  that 
there  was  at  least  one  people  who  preferred  peace  to 
power  and  security  to  self-ag-grandisement  have  been 
disappointed. 

Now,  how  will  the  advent  of  this  new  power  affect  the 
European  equilibrium?  Even  if  we  do  not  "take  at  the 
foot  of  the  letter"  that  new-born  affection  which  the 
Americans  now  profess  for  us,  it  seems  to  be  plain 
enough  that  the  circumstances  which  have  brought  about 
the  reconciliation  between  the  two  kindred  peoples  will 
<jo  on  making  for  a  closer  and  ever  closer  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  After  all,  we 
have  the  same  blood,  the  same  religion,  the  same  insti- 
tutions, the  same  democratic  Government,  the  same 
language  and  the  same  tastes.  We  both  love  trade 
and  commerce  and  a  working  mixture  of  freedom  and 
equality  before  the  law  to  which  no  other  people  has 
attained.  From  the  selfish  British  point  of  view,  then, 
we  hope  that  the  Americans  will  take  both  the  Canaries 
and  the  Philippines,  and  if  they  wished  (which  is  un- 
likely) for  a  port  on  the  coast  of  China  besides,  they 
should  have  our  help  in  getting  it.  The  "weary 
Titan "  that  Matthew  Arnold  spoke  of,  with  every 
muscle  strained  by  the  weight  of  empire,  chal- 
lenged on  this  side  and  on  that  by  new  com- 
petitors, menaced  now  and  then  by  a  combination 
of  envious  enemies,  suddenly  finds  standing  by  his  side 
a  stalwart  son,  who,  though  he  has  his  own  place  in 
the  world  and  his  own  ambitions,  yet  seems  inclined  to 
say  that  the  old  Titan  shall  always  have  at  least  a  fair 
field,  and  perhaps,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
some  little  favour.  And  that  is  the  way  we  Britons  feel 
about  America.  This  fact  that  the  two  nations  which 
stood  against  each  other  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  now  stand  together  as  friends,  if  not 
as  allies,  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  the  most  important 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century. 

KEEP  OUT  OF  HARMS(WORTH'S)  WAY  ! 
T^E  are  assisting  it  seems  at  what  its  advocates  call 
*  *  the  democratisation  of  literature,  but  what  we 
should  prefer  to  call  the  vulgarisation  of  journalism. 
When  Mr.  Newnes  came  to  wealth  with  the  popularity 
-of  "Tit-bits"  we  pointed  out  that  his  success  was  due 
not  to  any  conspicuous  intelligence  on  his  part,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  Board  schools  had  since  1870  taught 
two  or  three  millions  of  persons  how  to  read,  and 
that  Mr.  George  Newnes  himself  having  sprung 
from  this  class,  knew  how  to  cater  for  his  like. 
We  predicted  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Newnes 
would  be  followed  by  many  other  newspaper  pro- 
prietors with  similar  tastes.  But  we  cherished  a  secret 
hope  that  "Tit-bits"  would  never  be  regarded  as 
literature  even  by  its  proprietor,  and  that  Mr.  Newnes 
would  never  be  succeeded  by  any  one  who  would 
make  us  regard  the  "  Strand  Magazine"  as  a  meri- 
torious production.  But,  alas  !  our  fond  hopes  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Sir  George  Newnes  has 
been  followed  by  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth,  and  the 
worst  features  of  the  "Strand  Magazine"  and  "Tit- 
bits "  have  been  easily  surpassed  by  the  new,  much- 
advertised  "  Harmsworth  Magazine."  To  begin  with. 
Sir  George  Newnes  as  a  journalist  did  not  write,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth  does.  And  such  writing  as 
his  it  has  never  before  been  our  ill  fortune  to  read.  To 
«ay  that  it  is  brainless  and  formless  and  grammarless  is 
to  say  nothing  ;  it  is  at  once  as  familiar  and  as  impudent 
as  the  talk  of  a  street  arab,  and  its  platitudes  are 
drearier  than  the  City  Road  in  November  rain.  "To- 
day," Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth  declares,  "the  public 
press  is  the  concentration  of  all  that  is  best  in  thought 
and  all  that  is  most  modern  in  mechanism."  Now  for 
an  attempt  at  an  epigram  this  is  not  easy  to  beat.  But 


lot  us  take  the  next  sentence  :  "The  internal  construc- 
tion of  a  newsp.iper  ollice  is  almost  as  complicated  as 
that  of  a  battleship  the  duties  of  a  modern  editor  as 
onerous  as  those  of  the  man  in  the  conning  tower." 
From  this  it  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Harmsworth  knows 
just  about  as  much  of  the  duties  of  "the  man  in  the 
conning  tower  "  as  he  does  about  the  uses  of  the  dash 
in  Ivnglish  prose. 

Moreover,  Sir  George  Newnes  did  not  edit  his 
productions  ;  he  paid  some  one  else  to  do  that  ;  but 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth  does,  and  this  is  the  way  he 
does  it.  We  open  his  magazine  at  haphazard  and  find 
the  story  of  an  elopement  by  lidgar  Jepson.  And  this  Is 
the  way  Mr.  Jepson  begins:  "The  atmosphere  of  the 
room  was  charged  almost  with  storm  ;  there  was  a  thrill 
upon  its  air,  the  thrill  of  pent  emotion."  Now  what 
does  it  all  mean?  We  do  not  know  nor  does  Mr. 
Harmsworth,  nor  does  any  one  else  ;  but  it  does  not 
matter — the  stuff  sells.  We  pass  to  the  next  story 
entitled  "  Her  Letter,"  which  Mr.  Harmsworth  informs 
us  "is  an  interesting  narrative."  In  the  first  half-dozen 
sentences  we  find  there  "Napoleon  had  been  striding 
(sic)  Europe  like  a  Colossus.  No  one  knew  what  would 
be  his  next  move  on  the  strategical  chess-board."  By 
selling  stufT  of  this  sort  and  by  adroit  financing  Mr. 
Alfred  C.  Harmsworth  has  grown  rich,  and  got  into 
"  smart  "  society,  and  now  tries  to  pose  as  a  writer  and 
the  patron  of  writers.  Well,  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
staff  of  "young  writers"  need  be  envious  of  each 
other's  talent. 

THE  ARRAIGNMENT  OF  SIR  JOHN  GORST. 

TT  is  questionable  whether  the  attack  upon  Sir  John 
Gorst,  which  was  begun  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  culminated  in  the  Upper  Chamber  on  Tuesday  last, 
was  not  due  less  to  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Voluntary 
schools  than  to  a  political  intrigue  for  upsetting  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council.  It  was  initiated  by  Mr, 
Cripps  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  in  spite  of  the  immediate 
contradiction  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  interpretation 
imputed  to  his  statements  ;  and  the  misrepresentation, 
which  had  been  continued  by  the  "Standard"  and 
other  papers,  was  repeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  perhaps  would  hardly 
have  ventured  on  a  recapitulation  of  the  slander  had  Sir 
John  Gorst  been  able  to  answer  him.  In  itself  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  impeachment  was  mild 
enough.  He  was  put  up  by  the  Church  party  to  ask 
upon  what  evidence  and  upon  what  authority  the  Vice- 
President  had  stated  that  the  Bible  teaching  in  London 
Board  schools  was  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  the 
Voluntary  schools.  But  the  Archbishop  did  not  inquire 
so  much  about  the  evidence,  as  he  questioned  the 
authority  ;  though  nobody  who  heard  the  speech  in  the 
H  ouse  of  Commons  could  possibly  have  supposed  that 
the  portion  of  it  relating  to  religious  teaching  was 
based  upon  official  information.  The  Archbishop's  own 
arguments  against  the  truth  of  those  statements  were 
feeble  in  the  extreme.  He  had,  in  fact,  only  negative 
evidence  to  bring  forward  in  support  of  his  contention. 
The  diocesan  inspectors,  it  appears,  do  not  deny,  but 
merely  question,  the  Vice-President's  statements.  And 
what  earthly  bearing  has  the  case  of  the  schools  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  the  relative  efficiency  of  the 
educational  establishments  in  the  Metropolis?  It  was 
between  the  latter  alone  that  Sir  John  Gorst  drew  a 
comparison.  Yet  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  entire 
case  in  disproof  of  the  Vice-President's  honest  admis- 
sion seems  to  rest  upon  the  questioning  of  the  diocesan 
inspectors  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Newcastle  Voluntary 
schools. 

The  part  taken  by  Lord  Londonderry  in  the  Lords' 
debate  was  remarkable  for  a  display  of  the  most  con- 
summate ignorance  as  to  the  Vice-President's  position 
in  the  Government.  The  Vice-President  is  not  an 
Under-Secretary  ;  he  is  head  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, under  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  His 
duties  are  not  self-appointed,  as  Lord  Londonderry 
suggested,  but  are  distinctly  laid  down  by  an  Order  in 
Council.  It  is  his  duty  to  act  for  himself,  except  in 
such  matters  as  to  which  specific  directions  are  given  him 
by  the  Lord  President.  The  latter  acts — when  the  Vice- 
President  has  no  seat  in  the  Cabinet — as  that  Minister's 
mouthpiece  ;  and  he  is  consulted  by  him  in  such  cases 
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as  would  have  led  the  Vice-President  to  consult  his 
colleatrues  had  he  been  himself  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

But^he  attack  upon  Sir  John  Gorst  has  absolutely 
failed  after  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  reply  on  Tuesday, 
in  which  he  entirely  exonerated  the  Vice-President  from 
any  antagonism  to  the  \'oluntary   schools   and  thus 
finally  disposed  of   all  attempts  to  misrepresent  his 
speech.    As  regards  the  religious  part  of  the  contro- 
versy, he   contented   himself  with  reading  Sir  John 
Gorst's  own  statement  of  the  case  without  making  any 
other  comment  than  that  it  was  the  expression  of  his 
colleague's  personal  opinion.    The  Duke,  it  is  true, 
reo-retted  that  the  Vice-President  should  have  quoted 
an' inspector's  strictures  on  the  farmers  and  squires. 
But  the  Duke's  own  defence  of  the  squirearchy  was 
extremelv  lukewarm.    Everybody  knows— though  there 
are  many  exceptional  cases,  vide  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Acland— that  as  a  general  statement  it  is  perfectly  true 
our  countrv  gentlemen  look  upon  the  education  of  the 
lower  orders  with  dislike.     We  know  a  squire  who 
himself  maintains   two   schools;   but   the  reason  he 
allec^es  for  his  approval  of  schools  is  that  it  keeps 
the  ^children  five  days  of  the  week  out  of  his  park. 
Lord    Halifax   warmly  supported   Sir  John    Gorst  s 
opinions,   and   he    represents  the   views   of  a  large 
number  of  Churchmen  outside  Parliament  who  have 
received  the  Vice-President's  statements  in  a  wholly 
diff'erent  spirit  to  that  which  has  found  such  virulent 
expression    among  a    certain    section   of   the  _  Tory 
Partv.     Canon  Nunn,  the   well-known  champion  ot 
Voluntary  schools  in  Lancashire,  has  endorsed  every- 
thin<:^  the  Vice-President  said  ;  and  we  have  heard  of  a 
case'' in  a  South  London  parish  where  the  subscriber 
to  a  school  has  sent  ;^5o  instead  of  his  usual  £10  note 
in  consequence  of  Sir  John  Gorst's  speech.    The  fact 
is  that  Sir  John   Gorst  is  inconveniently  clever,  and 
certain  members  of  his  Party  would  be  only  too  thank- 
ful to  have  him  laid  by  the  heels.    At  Westminster 
his  position  is  one  of  unassisted  isolation  ;  but  it  is 
well  enough  known   how  much   intelligent  working 
people   throughout  the   country  believe  in  him,  and 
how  much  they  hope  from  his  fearless  candour  and 
sympathy. 

LORD  SALISBURY  AND  CHINA, 

THE  rebellion  in  Kwang-si,  to  the  details  of  which  we 
refer  elsewhere,  may  very  possibly  bring  the  Far 
Eastern  question  to  a  head,  and  it  inevitably  forces  on 
us  crrave  reflections  as  to  the  capacity  of  our  Foreign 
Office  to  face  such  a  crisis.    That  the  former  centre  of 
the  Taiping  rebellion  is  once  more  in  revolt  :  the  rising 
has  broken  out  so  secretly  and  suddenly  that  in  less 
than  three  weeks  nine  towns  have  been  captured  and 
the  imperial  troops  defeated  not  far  from  the  treaty 
port  of  Wu-chau.    This  city  is  itself  in  danger  from 
the   rebels    and   the   whole   situation  is  sufficiently 
serious  even  without  the  added  danger  arising  from 
the    proximity   of   the    French   frontier    and  from 
French  claims  in  that  district.      Those  who  remem- 
ber the   events  of  January  last  need   not   be  told 
what  those  claims  are.    Our  demands  were  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  "open  door    iiT  the  north  and  in 
the  south.    Talien-wan  and   Nanning  were  the  two 
doors.    China  was  willing  that  they  should  be  opened  : 
but  Russia  in  the  one  case  and  France  in  the  other  said 
no     and   so   they    were   shut   in   our   face.  Lord 
Salisbury's  feeble  attempt  to  explain  that  Talien-wan 
was  not   a  treaty   port   because  it  was  a  free  port 
(which  was  "something  better")  was  followed  by  its 
annexation  by  Russia,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  I;  ranee 
was  only  waiting  for  a  pretext  in  order  to  do  in  the 
south  what  Russia  has  done  in  the  north.    The  present 
rising  affords  the  pretext. 

We  do  not  recall  these  events  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  any  carping  accusation  against  either  Russia 
or  France.  Of  such  hypocrisy  we  are  not  capable. 
What  we  look  for  is  some  sign  on  the  part  of 
our  Foreign  Office  that  it  comprehends  what  is  going 
on  in  China,  and  that  it  possesses  the  intelligence  and 
the  resolution  to  maintain  British  interests.  But  we 
look  in  vain.  Mr.  Curzon  is  questioned  almost  nightly 
about  events  at  Peking,  on  the  Yangtse,  or  on  the  West 
River,  and  his  answers  are  couched  in  the  usual 
formulas  of  smug  official  complacency.    We  should,  of 
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course,  feel  confidence  in  a  stron.g  CTovernment  that 
refused  to  show  its  hand,  and  refused  to  discuss  its  tactics- 
across  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  first 
condition  of  such  confidence  must  necessarily  be  a  con- 
viction that  there  is  a  policy  and  a  resolution  to  carry  out 
that  policy.  But  what  confidence  can  anybody  have  in. 
Lord  Salisbury?  Mr.  Curzon  on  Monday  night  referred  a 
persistent  questioner  to  dispatch  No.  85  in  the  Chinese 
Blue  Book— the  famous  "assurances"  dispatch  in 
which  Sir  Claude  Macdonald  enumerates  the  triumphs 
of  British  diplomacy.  It  came  as  a  welcome  valentine, 
reaching  the  Foreign  Office  on  14,  February:  and  Lord 
Salisbury  was  so  much  excited  by  it  that  he  kept  his 
staff  out  of  bed  in  order  to  wire  to  Sir  Claude  at  mid- 
night that  he  was  "  greatly  to  be  congratulated  "  on  the- 
"  very  valuable  concessions which  he  had  obtained.. 
Lord  Salisbury  He  has  thus  supplied  a  self-chosen  test 
of  diplomatic  success,  and  we  invite  attention  to  it. 
We  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  all  the  "  assurances" 
so  boastfully  announced  were  valuable  or  worthless, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pressure  that  was 
exercised  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  the  five 
months  that  have  elapsed  enable  us  to  look  back  and 
take  our  bearings.  The  Foreign  Office  has  looked 
back  and  finds  everything  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  words.  Let  us,  then,  see  what  fruit  has  been 
borne  by  the  "very  valuable  concessions"  of  Valen- 
tine's Day.  .  . 

The     promises    were    threefold.      First,  Chinese- 
navigable  rivers  were  to  be  opened  before  the  middle 
of  June  to  British  steamers,  the  regulations  for  such 
navigation  being  drawn  up  by  Sir  Robert  Hart.  We 
are  now  in  the  middle  of  July,  Sir  Robert  Hart's  regu- 
lations have  not  been  adopted,  and  others  have  been-, 
substituted    which    are   declared    by   the  Shanghai 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  render  the  concession  "  prac- 
tically worthless."    The  second  concession  was  grant  ep 
in  reply  to  a  demand  that  China  "  would  never  alienate 
any  territories  of  the  provinces  adjoining  the  Yangtse, 
and  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  declared  that  it  was  "out  of  the 
question  that  territory  in  the  Yangtse  region  should 
be  mortgaged,  leased  or  ceded  to  another  power. 
This  assurance  may  have  been  kept  in  form,  but  it 
has  already  been  violated  in  substance.    England  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  substantial  railway  concession 
in  the  Yangste  region,  while  a  Russo-French  syndicate, 
thinly  disguised  under  a  Belgian  name,  has  obtained  the 
right  to  tap  the  Yangtse  Valley  at  Hankow  by  building  a 
railway,  the  Luhan  railway,  from  Peking.  Germany, 
also,  is  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  similar  concession 
for  a  railway  from  Tientsin  to  Chin-kiang,  another  im- 
portant place  in  the  region  where  our  interests  were 
supposed  to  be  so  carefully  guarded.    The  third  pro- 
mise was  even  more  colourless  than  the  other  two, 
but,  owing  to  influences  other  than  that  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, it  has  so  far  been  kept.    Sir  Claude  Macdonald 
had  announced  that  her   Majesty's  Government  were 
"  determined  that  the  post  of  Inspector-General  should 
always  be  held  by  an  Englishman,"  and  he  demanded 
"positive  assurances"  to  that  effect.     In  reply,  he 
received   a  dispatch   announcing   that  "the  Chinese 
Government  intend  that  the  post  shall  in  future,  as  m 
the  past,  be  held  by  an  Englishman,"  and  with  that 
assurance  Lord  Salisbury  was  quite  happy  and  content. 

Must  we  again  insist  on  the  feebleness  of  such 
diplomacy  in  the  case  of  a  power  like  China?  The 
affair  of  the  railways  affords  the  best  illustration. 
It  was  Englishmen  and  English  money  that  built 
the  only  railway  which  has  existed  in  the  past  :  yet 
when  a  concession  was  wanted  for  the  extension  ot 
the  railway  northwards,  Russia  interfered  with  her  veto, 
and  only  withdrew  it  on  condition  that  the  line  should 
not  be  mortgaged  as  security  for  capital  and  that  it 
should  be  under  Chinese  control.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  how  illusory  is  the  concession  when  ham- 
pered by  such  conditions  ;  for  who  is  going  to  advance 
money  to  build  the  line  unless  on  the  security  of  a 
mortgage.  What  would  be  the  value  of  it  if  made 
and  kept  under  Chinese  management?  But  perhaps 
the  Luhan  railway,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
is  the  worst  instance  of  all.  As  a  railway  depending 
for  its  revenues  on  the  Yangtse  valley,  it  is  essentially  a 
British  interest :  yet  we  find  British  capitalists  cold- 
shouldered,  and  their  rivals  installed  in  favour,  bimi- 
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Jarlv  Riissiii    j^ots   :\   concession  for   tlie  llsi-n|;.m 
railway,   which  which  will  clearly  bo  proloiif,'od  into 
the  Vat\f,nsc  valley  at  the  fust  favourable  opportunity. 
Tlien   the   concession,   nominally    Chinese   bvil  really 
American,  for  the  Tientsin-Chin-kianj,'  railway  is  on 
ithc  point  of  beinj;-  forfeited  and  handed  over  to  a 
German  concessionaire,  who  is  "  vi{;orously  supported 
by  Baron  von  HevUinj;,  the  Clerman  Minister."  Thus 
the  Vanytse  region,  in  which  we  were  supposed  to 
be  securely   established,    is   to   be  tapped   at  three 
places  by  other  Towers,  while  England  cannot  secure  a 
single  working  concession.     The  reason  is  obviously 
indicated  in  the  words  cited  above.    The  foreign  con- 
.cessionaires   are    "  vigorously    supported "    by  their 
Governments,  while   the    English    Foreign    Office  is 
satisfied  with  vague  generalities  that  mean  nothmg, 
and  with  "assurances"  that  arc  no  sooner  given  than 
violated.     In  the  North  we  have  admittedly  been  de- 
feated at  every  point,  and  are  moreover  encumbered 
with  Wei-hai-Wei,  with  which  the  Government  cannot 
make  up  its  mind|what  to  do.  In  the  Centre  our  "region" 
is  being  cut  into  on  evvery  side.    In  the  South  revolt 
has  broken  out,  and  an  opening  is  given  for  French 
intervention.    This  is  a  situation  that  calls  for  courage 
and  judgment,  and  alasl!  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  by 
Lord"  Salisbury,  whose  onlly  policy  is  that  of  yielding 
in  the  face  of  danger,  whose  "  open  door"  has  proved 
to  be  a  door  of  retreat  and  not  of  advance. 

THE  TRUE  SHAKESPEARE. 
An  Essay  in  Realistic  Criticism, — Part  IV. 

THERE  is  no  intenser  delight  to  a  lover  of  letters 
than  to  find  Shakespeare  singing,  with  joyous  un- 
concern, of  the  things  he  loved  best.  Not  the  Shake- 
speare of  Hamlet  or  Macbeth,  whose  intellect  speaks  in 
critical  judgments  of  men  and  of  life,  and  whose  heart 
we  are  fain  to  divine  from  slight  indications ;  but  Shake- 
speare the  poet,  Shakespeare  the  lover,  Shakespeare 
whom  Ben  Johnson  called  "the  gentle",  Shakespeare  the 
sweet-hearted  singer,  as  he  lived  and  suffered  and  enjoyed. 
If  I  were  asked  to  complete  the  portrait  given  to  us  by 
Shakespeare  of  himself  in  Hamlet-Macbeth  with  one 
single  passage,  I  should  certainly  choose  the  first  words 
.of  the  Duke  in  "Twelfth  Night."  I  must  transcribe  the 
poem,  though  it  will  be  in  every  reader's  remembrance  ; 
for  it  contains  the  completest,  the  most  characteristic, 
confession  of  Shakespeare's  feelings  ever  made  in  a  few 
Jines  : 

"  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again  ; — it  had  a  dying  fall : 
Oh,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  giving  odour — Enough !  no  more  ; 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 
Oh  spirit  of  love  !  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou  ! 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Heceiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price 
Even  in  a  minute  !    So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy 
That  it  alone  is  high  fantastical." 
Every  one  will  notice  that  the  Shakespeare  of  Romeo 
IS  here  depicted  again  with  insistence  on  two  or  three 
salient  traits  ;  here  we  have  the  Poet  of  the  Sonnets 
masquerading  again  as  a  Duke  and  the  protagonist 
of  yet  another  play.    "Twelfth  Night"  could  not  have 
been  written  earlier  than  the  year  1600,  and  belongs 
therefore  to  that  midmost  period  of  Shakespeare's  career, 
which  produced  "Hamlet,"  "Measure  for  Measure,"  and 
"  Macbeth."    There  is  still  less  art  used  in  character- 
ising this  Duke  than  there  is  in  characterising  "  Mac- 
beth."   Shakespeare  merely  let  himself  go  and  sang 
his  feelings  in  the  most  beautiful  words.    This  is  his 
philosophy  of  music  and  of  love, — 

"  Give  me  excess  of  it  that,  surfeiting 
The  appetite  may  sicken  and  so  die  ;" 
and  then : — 

"  Enough,  no  more  ; 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before," 
— the  quick  revulsion  of  the  delicate  artist-voluptuary 
who  wishes  to  keep  as  an  enduring  memory  the  most 
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exquisite  sting  of  pleasure.  This  love  of  music,  this 
passionate  .ibandonnienl  to  the  delights  of  love  is  all 
that  we  are  told  of  the  Duke  in  "Twelfth  Night," 
except  indeed  that  he  loves  llowers,  too,  and  talks  as  a 
lover  of  letters  would  about  unclasping 

"  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soid." 
1  pass  over  his  praise  of  Viola,  or  Ciesario  as  he 
thinks  her  to  be;  for  1  propose  to  consider  this  p.issage 
with  certain  of  the  sonnets  in  the  last  article  of  this 
series.  If  any  one  asks  me  how  I  dare  to  assert  the 
essential  oneness  of  Duke  Orsino  and  Shakespeare  with 
such  confidence,  I  would  point,  not  only  to  the  likeness 
in  thought  and  form  between  the  Duke's  lyric  effusions 
and  the  sonnets,  but  would  also  use  a  hitherto  untried 
argument.  When  a  dramatist  creates  a  man's  character 
he  is  apt  to  make  him,  as  the  French  say,  too  much 
of  one  piece— too  logical.  But  here,  though  Shake- 
speare has  given  the  Duke  only  two  or  three  traits,  he 
has  made  him  contradict  himself  with  the  charming 
ease  that  belongs  alone  to  self-revelation,  and  his  hero 
is  so  little  logical  that  he  swings  from  persistent  love 
of  Olivia  to  love  of  Viola  without  any  other  reason  than 
the  discovery  of  Viola's  sex.  Look  how  the  Duke  con- 
tradicts himself.    He  tells  us: — 

"  For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are,— 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  beloved." 
The  next  moment  he  repeats  this — 

"  For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn, 
Than  women's  are." 
And  the  moment  after  he  asserts  — 

"  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart ;  no  woman's  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much  ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  called  appetite. 
No  motion  of  the  liver  but  the  palate, 
That  suffer  surfeit,  cloyment  and  revolt!" 
Hamlet  contradicts  himself,  too  ;  at  one  moment  he 
declares  that  his  soul  Is  immortal  and  at  the  next  Is  full 
of  despair.    But  Hamlet  is  so  elaborate  a  portrait,  built 
up  of  so  many  minute  touches,  that  self-contradiction 
is  a  part,  and  a  necessary  part,  of  his  many-sided 
complexity.    But  we  know  nothing  of  the  Duke  in 
"Twelfth  Night,"  save  that  he  loves  books  and  flowers, 
and  music  and  love,  and  accordingly,  when  he  contra- 
dicts himself,  we  feel  certain  that  Shakespeare  Is  letting 
himself  speak  without  much  care  for  the  coherence  of 
characterisation.    Before  I  go  further,  then,  I  must 
revise  my  first  statement  and  declare  that  Shakespeare 
has  given  a  more  intimate  sketch  of  himself  In  Duke. 
Orsino  of  "Twelfth  Night"  than  he  gave  us  In  the 
Duke  In  "Measure  for  Measure;"  that  here  In  full 
manhood  he  shows  himself  again  as  Romeo,  in  love  with 
flowers  and  music  and  passion.    And  this  Shakespeare 
must  be  united,  so  to  speak,  with  the  Shakespeare 
revealed  In  Hamlet-Macbeth  before  we  get  an  even 
approximate  likeness  of  the  man.  Hamlet-Macbeth 
gives  us  Shakespeare's  mind  ;   but  in  Romeo-Orsino 
he  has  discovered  his  heart  to  us  as  ingenuously  though 
not  so  completely  as  he  did  In  the*  Sonnets. 

I  hardly  need  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  In  his 
earliest  plays,  as  in  his  latest,  in  his  sonnets  as  In  his 
darkest  tragedy,  loved  flowers  and  music.  In  almost 
every  play  he  speaks  of  flowers  with  affection  and  delight, 
and  his  praises  of  music  are  so  frequent  and  so  enthu- 
siastic that  we  must  regard  the  trait  as  characteristic  of 
his  deepest  nature.  Take  this  play  that  we  are  occupied 
with.  Not  only  the  Duke,  but  both  the  heroines,  Viola 
and  Olivia,  love  music.  Viola  can  sing  "  in  many  sorts 
of  music,"  and  Oli^a^ 'admlfs' fhat  she  would  rather 
hear  Viola  solicit  love  than  "music  from  the  spheres." 
Romeo  almost  confounds  music  with  love  as  does  Duke 
Orsino. 

"  How  silver-sweet  sound  lover's  tongues  by  night, 

Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  !  " 
And  again : 

"And  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagin'd  happiness  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter." 
Moreover,  Shakespeare  gives  almost  the  same  words 
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to  Ferdinand  in  the  "Tempest"  that  he  gave  ten  years 
before  to  the  Duke  in  "Twelfth  Night."     In  both 
passages  music  goes  with  passion  to  allay  its  madness: — 
"This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  passion  . 
With  its  sweet  air  ;  " 
and  Duke  Orsino  says  :  — 

"  That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night, 

Methought,  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much." 
The  most  splendid  lyric  on  music  is  given  to 
Lorenzo  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  Lorenzo  is  not  a  character, 
but,  like  Claudio,  a  mere  name  and  a  mouthpiece 
of  Shakespeare's  feeling.  Shakespeare  was  almost  as 
well  content,  it  seems,  to  play  the  lover  as  to  play 
the  Duke.  We  cannot  help  transcribing  the  magical 
verses,  though  they  must  be  familiar  to  every  lover  of 
our  English  tongue  : — 

"  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica:  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings,  _ 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims. 
Such  harmony  is  In  immortal  souls  ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  lines  of  this  poem  are 
conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  poems  of  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  and  in  the  last  lines  Shakespeare  puts  to  use 
that  diyine  imagination  that  lifts  all  his  best  verse  into 
the  upper,  purer  air  of  life,  and  reaches  its  highest  in 
Prospero's  miraculous  lyric. 

The  most  argumentative  and  significant  declaration 
about  music  is  also  given  to  Lorenzo: — 
"  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night 
And  his  aff'ections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 
And  in  confirmation  of  this  we  find  that  Shakespeare 
lends  no  music  to  his  villains;  but  Timon  gives  welcome 
to  his  friends  with  music,  just  as  Hamlet  welcomes  the 
players  with  music  and  Portia  bids  music  play  while  her 
suitors  make  their  choice.    Titania  and  Oberon  both 
seek  the  aid  of  music  to  help  them  in  their  loves,  and 
the  war-worn  and  time-worn  Henry  the  Fourth  prays 
for  music  to  bring  some  rest  to  his  "  weary  spirit." 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  on  Shakespeare,  the 
lover  of  flowers  and  music  and  books  and  love, 
without  mentioning  his  adoration  of  beauty,  though 
that  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  immediate 
argument.  If  the  soul  of  Socrates  was  God-intoxicated, 
so  we  may  say  that  Shakespeare's  soul  was  steeped  in 
beauty.  This  is  the  root  of  his  admiration  of  flowers 
and  music,  and  indeed,  of  love  itself.  Petulant  anger 
led  Antonio  in  "Twelfth  Night"  to  speak  the  obverse 
of  what  Shakespeare  felt : 

"In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind  ; 
None  can  be  called  deformed  but  the  unkind  ; 
Virtue  is  beauty." 
Shakespeare   would    have   smiled  at  this  puritanic 
heresy  ;  he  would  have  called  unkindness  a  deformity  ; 
to  him  even  more  than  to  Goethe  beauty  was  more 
than  virtue. 

"  Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power, 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower?  " 

Frank  Harris, 

{To  be  continued.) 

"  FIDELIO." 

AS  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  "  Fidelio  "  I  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  put  one  or  two  questions  to  certain 
other  of  its  lovers.  Is  it  an  opera  at  all  ?— does  it  not 
consist  of  one  wonderfully  touching  situation,  padded 
out  before  and  behind,  before  with  some  particularly 
fatuous  reminiscences  of  the  old  comedy  of  intrigue, 
behind  with  some  purely  formal  business  and  a  pompous 
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final  chorus?    "Fidelio"  exists  by  reason  of  that  one 
tremendous  scene  :  there  is  nothing  else  dramatic  in  it : 
however  fine  the  music  is  one  cannot  forget  that  the 
libretto  is  fustian   and   superfluous   nonsense.  Had 
Beethoven  possessed  the  slightest  genius  for  opera,  had. 
he  possessed  anything  like  Mozart's  dramatic  instinct 
(and  of  course  his  own  determination  to  touch  nothing 
but  fitting  subjects)  he  would  have  felt  that  no  meaner 
story  than  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  would  serve  as  an 
opportunity  to  say  all  that  was  aroused  in  his  heart  and 
in  his  mind  by  the  tale  of  Leonora.     As  he  had  no- 
genius  whatever  for  opera,  no  sense  of  the  dramatic  in 
life,  the  tale  of  Leonora  seemed  to  him  good  enough;.; 
and,  after  all,  in  its  essence  it  is  the  same  as  the 
tale  of  Senta.     The  Dutchman  himself  happens  to 
be  more  interesting,  because  of  his  weird  fate,  thaa 
Florestan  ;  but  he  is  no  more  the  principal  character 
in  Wagner's   opera   than  Florestan  is  the  principal 
character  in  Beethoven's  opera.    The  principal  charac- 
ter   in   each  case  is  the  woman  who  takes  her  fate 
into   her   own   hands   and   fearlessly,  chances  every 
risk  for  the  sake  of  the  man  she  loves.    And  just  as 
Wagner  wrote  the  best  passage  in  the  "Dutchman" 
for  the  moment  when  Senta  promises  to  be  faithfuL 
through  life  and  death,  so  Beethoven  in  the  prison-scene 
of  "Fidelio"  wrote  as  tremendous  a  passage  as  even, 
he  ever  conceived  for  the  moment  when  Leonora  makes, 
up  her  mind  at  all  costs  to  save  the  life  of  the  wretched 
prisoner  whose  grave  she  is  helping  to  dig.    Jhe  tale 
is  simple  enough— there  is  scarcely  enough  of  it  to  call 
a  tale.    Leonora's  husband,  Florestan,  has  somehow 
fallen   into   the   power  of  his   enemy   Pizarro,  who 
imprisons  him  and  then  says  he  is  dead.  Leonora 
disbelieves  this,  and,  disguising  herself  as  a  boy  and 
taking  the  name  of  Fidelio,  hires  herself  as  an  assistant 
to  Rocco,  the  gaoler  of  the  fortress  in  which  Florestan. 
is  confined.    At  that  time  the  news  arrives  that  an 
envoy  of  the  king  is  coming  to  see  that  no  injustice  is 
being  done  by  Pizarro.    Pizarro  has  been  hoping  slowly 
to  starve  Florestan  to  death  ;  but  now  he  sees  the 
necessity  of  more  rapid  action.     He  therefore  tells 
Rocco  to  dig  a  grave  in  Florestan's  cell  and  he  himself 
will  do  the  necessary  murder.    This  brings  about  the  , 
great  prison  scene.    Florestan  lies  asleep  in  a  corner  ; 
Leonora  is  not  sure  whether  she  is  helping  to  dig  his- 
grave  or  the  grave  of  some  other  unlucky  wretch  ;  but 
while  she  works  she  takes  her  resolution  — whoever 
he  may  be  she  will  risk  all  consequences  and  save 
him.    Pizarro  arrives  and  is  about  to  kill  Florestaix 
when  Leonora  presents  a  pistol   to  his   head ;  and 
before  he  has  quite  had  time  to  recover  a  trumpet  call 
is  heard,  signalling  the  arrival  of  the  envoy.  Pizarro 
knows  the  game  is  up  and  Florestan  that  his  wife  has 
saved  him.    This,  I  declare,  is  the  only  dramatic  scene 
in  the  play  :  here  the  thing  ends  :  excepting  it  there  is 
no  real  incident.    The  business  at  the  beginning  about 
the  gaoler's  daughter  refusing  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  her  former  sweetheart  and  falling  in  love  with 
the  supposed  Fidelio  is  merely  silly  ;  Rocco's  song, 
elegantly  translated  in  one  edition,  "Life  is  nothing 
without  money" — heaven  knows  whether  it  was  in-, 
tended  to  be  humorous— is  stupid  ;  Pizarro's  stage- 
villainous   song   of  vengeance   is   unnecessary ;  the 
arrangement  of  the  crime  is  a  worry.     These  and 
in  fact   all   that  comes  before  the  great  scene  are" 
entirely  superfluous,  the  purest  pifiie,  very  tiresome- 
Most  exasperating  of  all  is  the  stupid  dialogue,  \yhich 
makes  one  hope  that  the  man  who  wrote  it  died  a 
painful  lingering  death,    But  in  spite  of  it  all,  Beeth- 
oven, by  writing  some  very  beautiful  music  in  the  first 
act,  and  by  rising  to  an  astonishing  height  in  the 
prison  scene  and  the  succeeding  duet,  has  created  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  music-world. 

Being  a  glorification  of  woman — German  woman,, 
although  Leonora  was  presumably  Spanish—"  Fidelio  " 
has  inevitably  become  in  Germany  the  haus  frau's  opera. 
Probably  there  is  not  a  haus  frau  who  faithfully  cooks- 
her  husband's  dinner,  washes  for  him,  blacks  his 
boots  and  would  even  brush  his  clothes  did  he  ever 
think  that  necessary,  who  does  not  see  herself  reflected 
in  Leonora  ;  probably  every  German  householder 
cither  longs  to  possess  her  or  believes  that  he  does 
possess  her.  Consequently,  just  as  Mozart's  "Don 
Giovanni "  became  the  playground  of  the  Italian  prmia 
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tkMuia,  so  lias  "  Kidoliii  "  hecoino  iho  playi^rouiul  of 
that  terrible  apparition,  the  Wifely  Woman  Artist,  the 
sinyer  with  no  w^ice,  nor  beauty,  nor  manners,  but 
with  a  hit;h  character  for  correct  morality,  and  a  pressure 
of  sentimentality  that  would  move  a  traction-engine. 
I  remember  seelnj;  it  played  a  few  years  a^'o,  and  can 
never  fort^et  a  Leonora  of  sixteen  stones,  steadily 
siui^ini;-  out  of  tune,  in  the  first  act  professinj;  with 
profuse  perspiration  her  devotion  to  her  husband  (who 
weighed  rather  less  than  half  of  what  she  did)  and  in 
the  second  act  nearly  crushinj;-  the  poor  j^entleman  by 
throwing-  herself  on  him  to  show  him  that  she  was  for 
ever  his.  The  performance  at  Covent  Garden  on  Satur- 
day night  was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  that ;  but  still 
Ternina  scared  me  horribly  with  the  enormous  force 
of  her  Wifely  Ardour.  It  may  be  that  German 
u'omen  are  more  demonstrative  than  English  women 
in  public ;  but  for  my  poor  part  too  much  public 
affection  between  man  and  wife  always  strikes  me 
as  a  little  false.  Therefore  Ternina's  rendering  on 
Saturday  seemed  to  me  a  little  false.  The  g^rand 
characteristic  of  Leonora  is  not  that  she  loves  her 
husband — lots  of  women  do  that,  and  manage  to  love 
other  people's  husbands  besides  —  but  that,  driven  at 
first  by  affection  and  afterwards  by  purely  human  com- 
passion, she  is  capable  of  rising  to  the  heroic  point  of 
doing  in  life  what  she  feels  she  must  do.  Of  course 
she  may  have  been  an  abnormal  combination  of  the 
Wifely  Woman  with  the  heroic  woman;  but  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  probably  she  was  not,  that  however 
strong  her  affection  for  Florestan  she  would  no  sooner 
get  him  home  than  she  would  ask  him  how  he  came  to 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  get  into  Pizarro's  clutches.  Anyhow, 
Ternina's  conception  of  Leonora  as  a  mixture  of  the 
contemptible  will-less  German  haus  frau  with  the 
strong-willed  woman  of  action,  was  to  me  a  mix- 
ture of  contradictions  —  as  I  say,  a  little  false. 
Dippel's  Florestan  was  as  false  as  her  Leonora,  but 
not  half  as  artistic  ;  Wittekopf  s  Rocco  was  merely 
sentimental,  Feinhals'  Pizarro  a  Surrey  theatre  villain. 
And  the  orchestra  was  barely  passable,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  conductor,  a  gentleman  picked  up  by 
the  Syndicate  somewhere  in  Gerrnany — speedily  to  be 
dropped  again,  I  hope.  Yet  despite  all  these  things, 
the  opera  made  the  deep  impression  it  does  and  always 
will  make. 

That  impression  is  due  entirely  to  the  music  and 
not  to  the  drama.  Dramatic  music,  in  the  sense 
that  Mozart's  music,  and  Wagner's,  is  dramatic,  it  is 
not.  There  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  characterisa- 
tion— not  even  such  small  characterisation  as  Mozart 
secured  In  his  "La  ci  darem"  with  Zerlina's  little 
fluttering,  agitated  phrases.  Nor,  in  the  lighter  portions, 
is  there  a  trace  of  Mozart's  divine  intoxicating  laughter, 
of  the  sweet  sad  laugh  with  which  he  met  the  griefs 
Hfe  brought  him.  There  is  none  of  Mozart's  sunlight, 
his  delicious,  fresh,  early  morning  sunlight,  in  Beet- 
hoven's music  ;  when  he  wrote  such  a  number  as  the 
first  duet,  intended  to  be  gracefully  semi-humorous,  he 
was  merely  heavy,  clumsy,  dull.  But  when  the  worst  has 
been  said,  when  one  has  writhed  under  the  recollection 
of  an  adipose  prima  donna  fooling  with  bear-like  skit- 
tishness  a  German  tenor  whose  figure  and  face  bewray 
the  lager  habit,  when  one  has  shuddered  to  remember 
the  long-winded  idiotic  dialogue,  the  fact  remains 
firmly  set  in  one's  mind  that  one  has  stood  before  a 
gigantic  vi^ork  of  art,  a  work  whose  every  defect  is 
redeemed  by  its  overwhelming  power  and  beauty 
and  pathos.  There  has  never  been,  nor  does  it 
seem  possible  there  ever  will  be,  a  finer  scene 
written  than  the  dungeon  scene.  It  begins  with  the 
low,  soft,  throbbing  of  the  strings,  then  there  is  the 
oddly  sinister  thunderous  roll  of  the.  double  basses, 
then  the  old  man  quietly  tells  Leonora  to  hurry  on  with 
the  digging  of  the  grave,  and  Leonora  replies  (against 
that  wondrous  phrase  of  the  oboes).  After  that  the  old 
jnan  continues  to  grumble  ;  the  dull  threatening  thunder 
of  the  basses  continues  ;  and  Leonora,  half  terrified, 
tries  to  see  whether  the  sleeping  prisoner  is  herhusba.nd. 
Then  abruptly  her  courage  rises  ;  her  short  broken 
phrases  are  abandoned  ;  and  to  a  great  sweeping 
jnelody  she  declares  that  whoever  the  prisoner  may  be, 
she  will  free  him.  These  twenty  bars  are  as  great 
music  as  anything  in  the  world  :  they  even  leave  Senta's 


declaration  in  (he  "Dutchman"  far  behind;  they 
are  at  once  triumphant  and  charged  with  a  pathos 
nearly  unendurable  in  its  intensity.  This  grave 
digging  scene  ends  with  :i  strange  hushed  unison 
passag^e  :  it  sounds  like  some  unearthly  chant  :  it  is 
the  lull  before  the  breaking^  storm.  'llie  ciilry 
of  Pizarro  and  the  pistol  business  are  by  no  means 
done  as  Wagner  or  Mozart  would  have  done 
them.  The  music  is  always  excellent  and  sometimes 
great,  but  persistently  symphonic  and  not  dramatic  in 
character.  However,  it  serves  ;  and  the  strength  of  the 
situation  carries  one  on  until  the  trumpet  call  is  heard, 
and  then  we  get  %  wonderful  tune  such  as  neither 
Mozart  nor  Wagner  could  have  written,  a  tune  that  is 
sheer  Beethoven.  The  finale  of  the  scene  is  neither 
here  nor  there  ;  but  in  the  duet  between  Leonora  and 
Florestan  we  have  again  pure  Beethoven.  There  is  one 
passage — it  begins  at  bar  32 — which  is  the  expression 
of  the  very  soul  of  the  composer  ;  one  feels  that  if  it 
had  not  come  his  heart  must  have  burst.  I  have 
neither  space  nor  inclination  to  rehearse  all  the  splen- 
dours of  the  opera,  but  may  remind  the  reader  of 
Florestan's  song  in  the  dungeon,  Leonora's  address 
to  hope,  and  the  hundred  other  fine  things  spread  over 
it.  It  is  symphonic,  not  dramatic,  music  ;  but  it  is  at 
times  unspeakably  pathetic,  at  times  full  of  radiant 
strength,  and  always  an  absolutely  truthful  utterance  of 
sheer  human  emotion.  Wagner  hit  exactly  the  word 
when  he  spoke  of  the  truthful  Beethoven  ;  here  is  no 
pose,  no  mere  tone-weaving,  but  the  precise  and  most 
poignant  expression  of  the  logical  course  taken  by  the 
human  passions.  J.  F.  R. 

A  POOR  FARCE. 

T  MAKE  gallant  efforts  against  depression,  and  I  try 
^  hard  to  keep  my  mind  on  the  alert,  but  I  cannot 
disguise  the  very  obvious  fact  that  these  are  lean  years 
for  dramatic  criticism.  A  lustre  since,  when  the  Ibsen 
crusade  was  at  its  height,  it  must  have  been  great  fun 
to  be  a  dramatic  critic.  A  lustre  since,  with  what 
enthusiasm,  too,  I  should  have  fought  for  Maeterlinck  ! 
My  respect  for  Ibsen's  work  and  my  love  of  Maeter- 
linck's are  as  great  as  ever,  but  I  wish  that  I  could  get 
from  those  two  masters,  besides  my  merely  aesthetic 
pleasure,  that  pleasure  which,  to  a  naturally  loyal 
and  pugnacious  temper,  comes  with  the  necessity  for 
warfare.  As  it  is,  all  the  battles  for  Ibsen  and 
Maeterlinck  have  been  fought,  and  the  enemy  has 
been  routed,  and  the  day  has  no  burden  and  heat  left 
for  me.  I  stand  in  the  victorious  camp,  wiping  from 
my  sword  imaginary  bloodstains,  filled  with  a  terrible, 
unsatisfied  enthusiasm.  Or,  to  take  a  humbler 
metaphor,  I  throw  myself  into  an  attitude  of  defence, 
with  nothing  to  fight  for  and  nobody  to  fight.  About 
"  Pelleas  and  Melisande "  I  wrote  what  1  fondly 
imagined  to  be  a  provocative  article,  only  to  find 
myself  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  "  Daily  Telegraph." 
Indeed,  I  think  that  the  only  person  who  persisted, 
this  season,  in  denouncing  Maeterlinck  was  our  old 
friend  Carados  of  the  "  Referee."  Mr.  Walkley, 
longing,  like  me,  for  a  set-to,  immediately  trailed 
his  coat,  and  invited  Carados  to  tread  on  the  tall  of 
it.  Coy  Carados  did  but  compliment  Mr.  Walkley  on 
Its  cut,  and  the  Incident  closed.  Thus  we  see  that, 
even  as  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  one 
Philistine  does  not  make  a  controversy.  Where,  I 
would  ask  Mr.  Morton,  are  all  the  other  Philistines  ? 
Have  they  all  surrendered  to  us  ?  Is  he  alone  ?  I 
wish,  in  the  interests  of  criticism,  that  he  would  rally 
some  force  to  his  side.  For  controversy  is  not  merely 
good  fun  ;  it  is  an  admirable  tonic  for  the  mind,  forcing 
us,  as  it  does,  to  examine  our  opinions,  and  It  amplifies 
our  aesthetic  faculty  by  forcing  us  to  realise  our  tempera- 
ments to  the  full.  In  politics,  as  we  are  always  being 
told,  even  a  Government  of  all  the  Talents  Is  demoralised 
by  a  weak  Opposition.  Esthetic  Faculty  +  Talent  — 
Philistinism  :  Criticism  :  :  Patriotism  -H  Talent  —  Oppo- 
si-tion  :  Government.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Philistines  will  pull  themselves  together.  We  are 
In  need  of  them. 

But,  alas  !  Philistinism  comes  only  at  the  heels  of 
some  new  genius  In  art,  and  In  dramatic  art  there  is  at 
present  no  sign  of  a  new  genius,  native  or  alien.  Oh 
for  one  who  shall  revolutionise  English  farce  !  At 
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present  we  have  to  be  content  with  such  writers  as  Mr. 
Vicarson,  whose  "  Vicar's  Dilemma,"  was  produced  last 
Monday  evening  at  Terry's  theatre.    I  was  not  present, 
not  having  been  invited.   And  I  have  taken  no  steps  to  see 
the  plav  since.    Yet,  let  not  the  strenuous  reader  frown 
on  me  as  one  who  is  apathetic  in  his  instruction  or  in  my 
own.    I  happened  to  see  the  play  some  months  ago  in 
a  provincial  town  where  I  was  staying,  and,  even  then, 
when  the  promise  of  spring  filled  the  heart  with  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  things;  even  there,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  do  in  the  evening,  and  bed  was  the  theatre  s 
onlv  rtval,   I  did  not  hesitate  to  add  "The  Vicars 
Dilemma"  to  the  grim  catalogue  of  plays  one  would 
rather  have  left  unseen.     Not  that  there   was  any- 
thing  objectionable   in   this    farce.     It   was  merely 
oppressive,    by   reason   of    its    incomparable  tame- 
ness.     What  it  was  all  about,  I  do  not  clearly  re- 
member.   There  was  a  choleric  major  in  it,  and  a  tat 
painter,  and  an  amorous  spinster,  and  Mr.  Fred  Thorne 
himself,  plaved  with  quiet  humour— with  more  quiet- 
ness, perhaps,  than  humour— the  part  of  a  vicar  who 
was  always  examining  the  bumps  on  the  heads  ot  his 
parishioners.    I  had  a  Lamb-like  desire  to  rush  on  to  the 
stage  and  examine  the  bumps  of  Mr.  Fred  Thorne  him- 
self who  was  taking  this  play  round  the  patient  provinces. 
Mr.  A.  Vicarson  is  apparently  a  novice.    In  deahng 
with  the  work  of  novices,  we  dramatic-cntics  have  a 
custom  (due  partly  to  kindliness,  partly  to  the  paucity 
of  good  playwrights)  of  saying  that  the  young  author 
has  placed  himself  at  one  bound  in  the  foremost  rank  ot 
our  playwrights,  and  that  henceforth  he  is  a  man  to 
be  reckoned  with.     This  is  what   I  say  of  Mr.  A. 
Vicarson.    But,  if  I  might  "whisper  one  word  in  his 
clever  ear,"  I  would  urge  him  to  consider  that  there  is 
nothing  intrinsically  comic  in  a  choleric  major,  or  a  tat 
painter,  or  an  amorous  spinster,  or  even  a  vicar  who 
practises  phrenology.     To  bring  these  characters  on 
the  scene  is  not  really  the  same  thing  as  to  write  a  good 
farce.    When  the  major,  the  painter,  the  spinster  and 
the  vicar,  having  arrived  on  the  scene,  are  so  developed 
by  their  author  as  to  be  amusing,  then,  and  then  only, 
is  the  farce  a  good  one.    This  is  a  hard  saying,  1 
know,  but   I  hope  that  Mr.  A.  Vicarson,  as  a  man 
to  be  reckoned  with,  will  yet  receive  it.     Since  1 
saw  the  play,  the  cast  has  been  strengthened  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Miss  Esme  Beringer  and  Mr.  Righton,  and 
other  talented  artists,  whom  I  look  forward  to  seeing  in 
their  next  impersonations.    There  is  also  a  lever  de 
rideau,  "  Meadow  Sweet,"  familiar  to  me  as  one  ot  the 
trifles   which   some  people  call  "  silly,"  and  others, 
meaning  the  same  thing,  call  "pretty."     Lest  1  be 
thought  to  have  played  this  week  the  part  of  the  wicked 
fairy  who  was  not  bidden  to  the  christeningi  I  hasten  to 
urge   all  my  readers  to  book  seats  immediately  tor 
Terry's  Theatre,  that  subsequently  they  may  ask  them- 
selves when  and  where,  or  whether,  they  ever  saw_  so 
dull  a  farce  as  "The  Vicar's  Dilemma,"  and  that,  having 
answered  this  question  truly,  they  may  endorse  my 
gentle  curses.  .  , 

On  Tuesday,  by  the  bve,  there  was  a  matinee  ot 
"  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  great  play,  '  The  Daughters  ot 
Babylon.'  "  Some  plays  are  born  great,  others  achieve 
greatness,  others  have  greatness  thrust  on  them.  _  As 
the  performance  was  for  a  chanty  and  its  author  is  in 
Australia,  I  will  not  try  to  indicate  in  which  of  these 
three  classes  I  should  place  "The  Daughters  of  Babylon. 
Enough  to  say  that  it  was  very  well  acted  by  an  earnest 
company  of  volunteers.  Miss  Beatrice  Wilson,  whom 
I  saw  for  the  first  time,  played  the  heroine's  part  with 
grace,  talent  and  conviction.  Mr.  Jerrold  Robertshaw 
was,  I  thought,  very  good  in  the  part  of  a  viUlain. 
Indeed,  the  whole  afternoon  passed  for  me  more 
pleasantly  than  I  had  foreseen.  Max. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  details  of  the  settlement  have  almost  monopo- 
lised the  attention  of  the  Stock  Exchange  during 
the  week,  for  nothing  of  importance  happened  to  cause 
any  considerable  movements  in  stocks  and  shares,  until 
the  announcement  of  the  fall  of  Santiago  on  Friday. 
Business  has  been  on  a  restricted  scale  and  the  general 
Inclination  is  to  avoid  entering  into  any  new  commit- 
ments until  peace  is  actually  concluded  between  Spain 


and  the  United  States.  The  surrender  of  Santiago^  was 
anxiously  awaited,  since  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be 
the  signal  for  the  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. The  attitude  of  the  American  army  before 
Santiago  seems,  moreover,  to  suggest  that  the  United! 
States  is  anxious  if  possible  to  avoid  further  bloodshed. 
Meanwhile  the  state  of  suspense  has  been  a  demoralising 
influence,  and  although  no  one  has  dared  to-  buy  for  the 
rise  operators  have  been  equally  disinclined  to  sell  for  the 
fall.  Spanish  Fours  have  been  a  small  feature  of  the 
week,  having  risen  from  33  last  Thursday  to  38.  This- 
improvement  is  due,  however,  not  so  much  to  the  anti- 
cipation of  an  early  termination  to  the  war  a«.  to  fears-  of 
a  scarcity  in  stamped  bonds.  The  Spanisir  Govern^- 
ment  announced  some  time  ago  that  bonds  held  by 
foreign  investors  would  receive  interest  at  the  full  value 
of  the  peseta  provided  they  were  so  registered  and 
stamped,  and  the  "bears"  have  been  cHmbing  in  be- 
cause it  is  understood  that  no  great  proportion  of 
egistrations  have  been  eff"ected,  and  that  in  any  case 
there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  delay  in  cases  where  it 
is  desired  to  register  bonds  held  abroad.  The  Spanish 
Government  appears,  moreover,  to  decline  to  register 
bonds  formerly  held  in  Spain  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred since  the  announcement  was  made  with  regard  to 
the  payment  of  interest. 


The  Money  Market  has  been  slightly  firmer  during: 
the  week,  although  the  abundance  of  money  seeking, 
investment  is  still  its  marked  feature.     It  is,  however,, 
only  gilt-edged  securities  which  find  favour,  and  most 
of  the  new  enterprises  which  have  lately  been  placed 
before  the  public  have,  it  is  understood,  been  generally 
under-subscribed,  and  underwriters  have  consequently 
had  a  busy  time.    Their  harvest  will  come  with  the 
next  revival  of  speculative  activity,  when  they  can  sell 
the  shares  they  have  obtained  on  advantageous  terqis. 
The   new   Indian   two-and-a-half  per   cent,    loan  of 
;^6, 000,000  sterling,  on  the  other  hand,  was  largely 
over-subscribed  on  Tuesday  last.    The  minimum  price 
of  issue  was  fixed  at  ;^86  per  ;^ioo  of  stock,  and  the 
total  applications  amounted  to  more  than  ;^22, 000,000. 
sterling.    The  syndicate,  which  is  usually  formed  in  the 
City  on  such  occasions,  tendered  at  ^'88  5^.  dd.,  but 
came  off  very  badly,  as  it  received  only  about  i  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  applied  for.    The  average  price  obtained 
was  ^88  lo^.  5^/.,  and  since  a  good  deal  of  stock  had 
been  sold  in  advance  in  anticipation  of  a  larger  allotment 
to  the  syndicate,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  buying 
back  in  the  market,  and  the  stock  is  now  quoted  at 
about  £\  premium.   There  have  been  large  withdrawals 
of  gold  from  the  Bank  during  the  week,  more  than 
XsOO,ooo  having  been  taken  for  export,  and  the  reserve 
has  suffered  a  diminution  of  ;^264,ooo,  the  proportion 
of  reserve  to  liabilities  falling  \  per  cent,  from  46I  to 
46i.     No  change  was  made  in  the  Bank  Rate  on 
Thursday,  and  In  view  of  the  large  export  of  gold  to. 
Germany  and  an  anticipated  drain  of  gold  to  the  United 
States  in  the  autumn  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  now 
be  maintained  at  its  present  figure  of  2J  per  cent,  for  a. 
considerable  time  in  spite  of  the  abundance  of  money. 

The  Hon^e  Railway  Market  is  now  much  interested 
in  its  bi-annual  game  of  guessing  dividends.    On  this- 
occasion  the  general  feeling  is  pessimistic,  for  it_  is- 
feared  that  the  increase  in  working  expenditure  which, 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time  past  is  far  from  having: 
ceased.    The  public  incessantly  demands  better  accomr 
modation  and   railway   employees  insist   no  less  on; 
better  conditions  of  labour  and  higher  wages,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  last  half-year  these  influences  had  their 
effect  in  an  increase  of  working  costs  all  round.  One 
of  the  first  dividends  to  be  declared,  that  of  the  London,. 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Company,  certainly  seemedl 
to  support  the  view  of  the  pessimists.     In  the  June 
half  of  1897  the  Brighton  dividends  was  4-^  per  cent.  ; 
.    on  Wednesday  last  a  dividend  of  only  \\  per  cent,  ^vas 
declared  for  the  half-year  ending  30  June,  1898,  whilst 
the  balance  forward  was  ;^4343  les-s  than  it  was  twelve 
months  ago.    This  is  but  a  poor  showing  in  the  face  of 
a  f^ross  increase  in  the  traflic  receipts  ot  £29,485  tor 
the  half-year  just  ended.    In  some  quarters  it  was 
expected  that  a  5  per  cent,  dividend  would  be  announced 
this  year,  and  the  reduction  to  4^  per  cent,  points  to  a 
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very  considerable  iiicroaso  in  liic  piopoi  lioii  of  woi  Uiii},'- 
expenses  to  ijross  receipts,  whicii  in  the  correspoiul- 
period  of  last  year  was  already  hij^her  than  at  any 
time  diiriiii;-  the  past  five  years.  The  New  Ordinary 
stock,  which  now  takes  its  full  dividend  for  the  iirsl 
time,  absorbs  only  about  ^,'5^00  of  the  increased 
receipts  and  the  rest  has  evidently  been  swallowed  up 
by  increased  expenditure.  The  market  ^'enerally, 
however,  seems  to  have  expected  an  even  worse  stale 
ofaffairstobe  disclosed,  for  on  the  announcement  of 
the  dividend  the  Deferred  stock  rose  i.  The  Ordinary 
remained  unchani;ed  at  187. 

On  Thursday  the  Great  Eastern  announcement  of  a 
dividend  of  2  per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  the  same  as 
for  the  corresponding-  period  of  last  year,  was  favour- 
ably received  by  the  market,  the  more  favourably  be- 
cause the  amount  carried  forward  was  ;^8500,  as 
compared  with  only  £'2667  on  30  June,  1897.  A 
smaller  distribution  was  expected,  in  spite  of  a  gross 
increase  in  traffic  receipts  for  the  half-year  of  ;^6i,459, 
and  on  the  announcement  of  the  dividend  the  price  of 
the  Ordinary  stock  promptly  rose  a  point  to  i2o|.  If 
.the  proportion  of  working  expenditure  to  gross  earn- 

*  no-s  had  been  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  half- 
year  of  1897,  I.e.,  61 -12  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  net 

arnings  would  have  amounted  to  about  ;^24,ooo,  and, 
As  new  capital  charges  will  probably  have  absorbed 
about  ;<^^8ooo,  the  proportionate  increase  in  expenditure, 
after  allowing  for  the  large  balance  forward,  must 
•account  for  the  remaining  0,000.  On  gross  receipts 
of  more  than  ;^2, 000,000  for  the  half-year  this  re- 
presents an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  traffic 
receipts  of  0-5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  0-94  per 
cent,  in  the  December  half-year  and  of  0-37  per  cent,  in 
the  June  half-year  twelve  months  ago.  In  this  case  also 
working  expenditure  is,  therefore,  still  on  the  increase, 
though  it  is  not  progressing  so  rapidly  as  was  the  case 
six  months  ago  nor  as  the  prophets  anticipated.  The 
Great  Central  announcement  of  a  dividend  of  i  percent, 
on  the  Preferred  Ordinary,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
dividend  of  i  per  cer^.  on  the  undivided  Ordinary  paid 
in  the  corresponding  half  of  last  year,  was  satisfactory  ; 
but,  in  view  of  the  very  great  changes  \yhich  are  just 
about  to  take  place  in  the  Company's  business,  it  is  not 
one  upon  which  any  general  conclusions  can  be  based. 
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improvenienl  may  be  looked  lor.  Louisvilles,  lor 
instance,  on  the  past  year's  results,  look  more  promising 
than  they  have  done  for  some  years  past.  The  general 
results  of  the  operations  of  the  system  for  the  year 
ending  30  June  last  show  an  estimated  surplus  ol 
/,'3e4,ooo.  The  net  earnings  from  traffic  receipts  during 
the  year  show  an  estimated  increase  of  ^'i  ,400,000.  Out 
of  the  profits,  however,  _;^'25o,ooo  has  been  appropriated 
to  improvements  and  additions  in  the  rolling  stock,  and 
in  addition,  during  the  coming  financial  year,  the 
working  expenditure  will  be  Increased  by  liie  restora- 
tion in  full  of  the  reduction  elTecled  in  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  and  employees  which  was  made  five  years 
ago.  These  extra  disbursements  on  the  part  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Company  should  contribute 
materially  to  improve  the  earning  capacities  of  the  line. 
No  dividend  has  been  paid  since  1893,  but  it  now  seems 
that  in  a  year  or  two  at  the  most  dividend  payments 
will  be  resumed,  and  investors  who  can  afford  to  take 
up  the  stock  and  put  it  away  will  probably  find  that 
Louisvilles,  at  their  present  price  of  54  or  thereabouts 
are  a  cheap  and  profitable  purchase. 


Yield  of  English 

Company.  D 

Great  Northern  "A"   

Great  Northern  Deferred  ... 

Brighton  Deferred  

Midland  Deferred   

Caledonian  Deferred  

North  Eastern   

Great  Western   

North  Western   

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  .. 

Brighton  Ordinary  

South  Eastern  Deferred  ... 
Great  Northern  Preferred... 

Caledonian  Ordinary  

South  Eastern  Ordinary  ... 
South  Western  Ordinary  ... 

Great  Eastern  

Metropolitan   

Midland  Preferred   

South  Western  Deferred  ... 
Great  Central  Preferred  ... 


Railway  Stocks. 

ividend  Price 
1897.        13  Tuly. 
•  51 


2i 
7 

3l 

6 
5i 


54i. 
i74f- 
904- 
57l- 
178^. 
1 681. 


Yield  p.  c. 
£    s.  d. 

4  2  II 
4  O 


202^.. 
147  .. 

187    3 

3l    "4   3 

4    121  .. 

155  •• 
153  •• 

.  222|.. 
,  I20i.. 


3  14 
3  14 
3  II 
3  II 
3  10 
3  9 


5* 
4U 


32 


3 

4 


3 
3 
3 
3 

2  I 


2  1 1 
8  3 


130^. 

87i 

881. 

65i 


2  17 
2  17 
2  7 
2  5 


Net  Yield  of  American  Railways. 

Dividends  Price 
Company.  paid  1897.     13  July. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  P.  5    102^    4 

Illinois  Central    5    113    4 

Atchison  Adjustment    3    73    4 

Pennsylvania  ($150)   5    6ojr    4 

Denver  Preference   2    52^    3 

New  York  Central   4    122^    3 

Southern  Preference    i    32    3 


Yield 
per  cent 

£  s. 
4  17 
4  8 
2 
2 

16 

3 
2 


The  Industrial  market  has  again  been  neglected  this 
week,  and  as  yet  there  seems  no  prospect  of  a  general 
advance.  In  the  early  part  of  the  week  oil  shares 
showed  some  weakness  on  rumours  to  the  effect  that 
the  Russian  Government  contemplated  increasing  the 
taxation  on  foreign  capital  and  establishing  a  graduated 
tax  on  profits  exceeding  3  per  cent.  On  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  however,  there  was  a  general  improve- 
ment, the  Russian  Oil  Company's  shares  advancing  J 
to  xV  The  Pekin  Syndicate  and  Liptons  have  been  the 
principal  features  of  the  week,  and  Allsops  have  also 
had  some  attention.  Pekin  Syndicate  shares  have  been 
much  in  demand  and  rose  25^.  to  9I,  and  the  upward 
movement  was  well  maintained.  On  Thursday  they 
closed  at  15,  being  £s  lo-^-  the  day.    The  circular 

issued  by  the  directors  of  the  Davies  Karri  Jarrah 
Company,  inviting  applications  for  ;^25,ooo  unissued 
capital  at  I  premium  was  not  favourably  received. 
Business  in  electric  lighting  shares  is  still  on  a  very 
small  scale  and  most  of  the  buying  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  few  companies.  The  Vestry  Bill  which  is 
now  before  Parliament  may,  however,  have  some  effect 
in  moving  prices  later  on.  The  exhibition  of  the  New 
Electric  Light  Company  in  Throgmorton  Street  has 
caused  some  movement  in  the  shares. 


Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies 

Company. 


The  market  for  American  rails  has  been  irregular  for 
•some  time  past,  and  the  making-up  prices  on  Tuesday 
showed  no  very  definite  tendency,  although  small  rises 
predominated.  Now  that  Santiago  has  fallen,  there  will 
probably  be  an  Immediate  improvement  all  round,  since 
it  is  generally  believed  that  this  is  the  beginning  of 
ithe  end  of  the  war.  For  the  reasons  which  we  have 
already  given  in  these  columns,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  actual  cessation  in  hostilities  will  lead  to  any  con- 
siderable and  permanent  advance  in  the  quotations  of 
American  descriptions,  although  it  is  likely  enough  that 
there  will  be  a  temporary  spurt  followed  by  a  partial 
reaction.    In  some  cases,  however,  a  more  permanent 


Dividend 

1897. 
Per  cent, 

Paquin    10 

Bovril  Deferred   5 

Do.    Ordinary    7 

Linotype  Deferred  (;^5)  9 

Mazawattee  Tea    8 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co   12 

Spiers  &  Pond  (^10) 
National  Telephone  (;^5 
Linotype  Ordinary  (;^5) 

Holborn  &  Frascati   10  (i) 

Bryant  &  May  (;^5)    ...  17I 

Jay's    7i 

Eley  Brothers  (;^io) 

Harrod's  Stores    20 

Swan  &  Edgar   5 

Savoy  Hotel  (;^io)    7|  ... 

Jones  &  HIggins    9J  ... 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (;^io)    ...  20 

(I)  Including  bonus  of  2 


Price 
13  July. 


10 

6 
6 


i7i 


1 1 

1 15 
i_i 
1 » 
I 

78 

rl 


5l 
5t 
2 

i8| 

If 
38 


If  • 
17 

24 
62^  . 
per  cent. 


Yield 

per  cent. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

14 

10 

1 1 

7 

5 

5 

7 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

5 

16 

4 

5 

12 

1 1 

5 

8 

I 

5 

6 

8 

5 

6 

8 

5 

0 

0 

4 

13 

4 

4 

12 

3 

4 

12 

i: 

4 

1 1 

5 

4 

8 

10 

4 

8 

2 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

3 
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The  settlement  in  the  Kaffir  market  showed  an  all- 
round  advance,  no  depression  being  recorded  except 
in  the  case  of  two  unimportant  undertakings.  Rand 
Mines  rose  i|  on  the  account.  Crown  Reef  i  ^  and  the 
tone  of  the  market  still  remains  strong.  Paris  buying 
has  no  doubt  been  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the 
advance,  since  the  coulisse  is  now  compelled  to  devote 
most  of  its  attention  to  mining  shares,  but  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  slight  reawakening  of  public  interest  in 
South  African  mines.  The  account  to  be  arranged  is 
small,  for  in  most  cases  purchasers  have  taken  their 
shares  off  the  market,  an  indication  that  the  future 
course  of  Kaffirs  will  be  determined  much  more  by  a 
steady  flow  of  investment  orders  rather  than  by  the 
speculative  activity  which  has  been  the  main  factor 
in  previous  advances.  The  unique  features  of  the 
gold-mining  industry  of  the  Rand  would  seem  at  last 
to  have  been  impressed  upon  the  public  mind,  and  the 
certainty  of  results  as  compared  with  other  gold-mining 
centres,  combined  with  steady  reductions  in  working 
costs  and  the  improved  yield  obtained  by  more  careful 
sorting  of  the  ore,  are  rapidly  restoring  confidence  in  a 
market  which  has  suffered  severely  for  political  reasons, 
and  in  some  part  also,  no  doubt,  from  the  injudicious 
tactics  of  those  who  control  the  industry.  Every  month 
now  breaks  the  record  with  regard  to  gold-production. 
Although  in  June  the  increase  was  not  large,  being  only 
75  ozs.  in  excess  of  the  production  for  May,  it  showed 
that  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  water 
supply  and  the  scarcity  of  native  labour,  the  industry 
continues  to  make  steady  progress.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  shares  of  a  large  number  of  mines  are  over- 
valued at  present  prices,  but  as  our  tables  show  there 
are  other  undertakings  in  the  Transvaal  which  offer  to 
the  investor  a  far  from  uncertain  prospect  of  getting  a 
large  return  upon  his  capital. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 


Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 


Per  Cent. 

Rietfontein  A   35 

Van  Ryn   40 

Comet   50 

Henry  Nourse  Q-)    150 

Glencairn    35 

Ferreira    350 

Ginsberg   50 

Jumpers  (*)   80 

Primrose   60 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70 

Treasury  ('■)   12^ 

Robinson  (")    20 

Roodepoort  United  ...  50 

Crown  Reef('^)    200 

Heriot   100 

Wolhuter  ('■')    10 

City  and  Suburban  (")  15 

Wemmer   150 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

May  Consolidated   35 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...  30 

Princess    15 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100 

Durban  Roodepoort ...  80 

Angelo   75 

Jubilee  (■')   75 

Worcester    60 

Pioneer  (-)    500 

(')  42  deep-level  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to 
£2  per  share.  (')  Owns  23  D.L.  claims,  estimated 
value  equivalent  to  ;;^5  105.  per  share.  (')  51^  deep- 
level  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  tO;^2  per  share, 
and  47  water-right  claims.  (*)  52  D.L.  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  18  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £i^  per  share. 
(•)  ^4  shares.  (')  shares.  (") 
Ore  not  taken  into  account. 
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fashion  in  which  the  deep-level  mines  have  justified  the 
calculations  of  those  who  have  had  faith  in  them  from* 
the  first.  It  is  now  more  than  six  months  ago  since 
we  called  attention  to  the  very  admirable  prospects  of 
the  Robinson  Deep.  The  result  of  the  second  month's- 
crushing  has  just  been  declared,  and  fully  bears  out  the 
favourable  anticipations  we  formed  long  ago  with 
regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  mine.  During  the 
month  of  June,  6242  tons  of  ore  were  crushed,  yielding 
5802  ozs.  of  gold.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  18^- 
dwts.  of  gold  to  the  ton,  and  is  an  extraordinary  result 
for  a  second  month's  working,  since  the  value  of  the 
gold  won  amounts  to  about  £;^  15,?.  per  ton  of  ore 
crushed.  This  yield  will  undoubtedly  be  improved 
upon  when  the  mine  gets  into  complete  working  order^ 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Robinson  Deep  Company  in> 
Johannesburg  towards  the  end  of  last  month,  the 
Chairman  stated  that  the  mill  of  120  stamps  would 
probably  be  at  work  by  the  end  of  the  year.  By  that 
time  working  costs  should  be  reduced  to  about  25^.  a 
ton.  With  120  stamps  the  life  of  the  mine  will 
probably  be  about  thirty-eight  years,  and  the  annual 
profits  should  amount  to  more  than  ;^5oo,ooo,  equiva- 
lent to  IXC  per  cent,  on  the  total  capital  of  the  Company 
when  the  present  debentures  are  converted  into  shares. 
Eventually,  however,  a  2oo-stamp  mill  will  be  run,  and 
with  the  lower  working  costs  which  will  then  obtain 
our  estimate  of  200  per  cent,  dividends  will  certainly  be 
realised.  With  only  a  120-stamp  mill  the  net  yield  to  the 
investor  at  the  present  price,  after  allowing  for  amortisa- 
tion, will  be  as  high  as  1 1  per  cent,  for  nearly  forty 
years.  With  a  200-stamp  mill  the  net  yield  will  be 
about  17  per  cent,  for  twenty  years. 


Poorer  North  Reef 


Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 

Per  Cent. 


The  great  feature  of  the  present  year  in  the  Trans- 
vaal gold-mining  industry  has  been  the  triumphant 


Deep  Levels. 

Pro- 
Price,     Life  of  bable 
13  July.    Mine.  Net 
Yield,, 
^  Per 
Cent. 

♦Robinson  Deep   200     ...    9I  ...  20  ...  16 

*Crown  Deep   200      ...  12^  ...  16  ...  11 

*Rose  Deep    ..........y*...  105      ...    6i  ...  15  ...  10^ 

*Nourse  Deep    .■   60      ...    Si\---  43  •••  10 

♦Village  Main  Reeff)  ...    75      ...    6|  ...  13  ...  7I 

♦Jumpers  Deep    40      ...    5    ...  36  ...  6^, 

♦Bonanza   108(2)     ,  5  ...  6^ 

♦Geldenhuis  Deep   7o(-)  •••    8^  ...  23  ...  5 

Durban  Deep  (1)    50      ...    3¥  •••  ^5  •••  4 

*Simmer  and  Jack   4M')---    4  0    3°  •••  3¥ 

Glen  Deep...   18     ...    3    ...  25  ...  3. 

Langlaagte  Deep   21      ...    2|  ...  15  ...  2 

The  mines  marked  thus  ♦  are  already  at  work. 
(')  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value 
;^36,ooo,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (^)  Calculated 
on  actual  profits  of  working.  (')  Owns  25,000  Wemmej 
shares,  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.   {*)  £s  shares; 

The  New  Primrose  Mine,  which  with  the  Glencairn, 
is  the  mainstay  of  the  Barriato  group,  at  least  until  the 
Ferreira  Deep  starts  operations,  is  getting  back  to  the 
excellent  results  it  showed  in  the  latter  half  of  1897. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  year,  owing  to  a 
dyke  intrusion  and  difficulties  connected  with  native 
labour,  the  monthly  profits  fell  off  slightly,  although 
they  remained  much  higher  than  at  the  beginning  o£ 
1897,  when  they  were  only  ;^70oo  or  ;^8ooo  a  month. 
In  October  last  they  rose  as  high  as  p{^i6,ooo,  but  ii* 
the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  they  fell  again 
to  about  1 2,000.  The  profit  for  May,  however,  was 
^^14,515,  and  since  the  yield  for  June  is  119'ounces  more 
the  improvement  has  evidently  been  maintained.  There 
is  little  doubt  therefore  that  our  estimate  of  60  per 
cent,  as  the  dividend  which  will  be  earned  in  1898  is 
well  within  the  mark.  The  remarkable  feature  in  the 
working  of  the  New  Primrose,  as  of  the  other  Barnat® 
properties,  is  the  low  working  cost,  amounting  only  to 
lys.  bd.  per  ton  milled.  The  Glencairn  working  costs 
are  i8j.  per  ton,  the  Rietfontein  "A"  215.  \od.  in  spite 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  reef.  There  are  many  noni- 
dividend-paying  mines  qn  the  Rand  which  would  be- 
come prosperous  undertakings  if  economy  could  be  sav 
successfully  practised  as  it  is  in  the  Barnato  group. 
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riio  W'ostralian  Market  still  roinaiiis  iittorly  lilo- 
less.  Making-up  prices  on  Moiulay  rovcaloil  a  largo 
majority  of  falls,  tliough  those  wore  gonorallj'  of  small 
extent.  Tho  most  important  was  a  ilrop  of  in 
Lake  \'iow  Consols.  The  only  noticoablo  atlvanco  was 
in  CioUlen  Ilorso  Shoos  whiili  improved  Move- 
ments in  tho  Miscollanoous  Mining  Market  were  irre- 
gular. Mount  I.yolls  foil  i^',  but  have  since  recovered. 
North  Mount  Lyells,  which  not  many  months  ago 
stood  at  4  are  now  down  to  tho  i  [  ,|  and  seem  likely 
to  remain  there  until  the  Company  can  get  its  railway 
completed  and  can  start  smelting  operations.  When 
that  happens  we  expect  the  shares  to  improve  very 
considerably  in  value. 

Several  of  our  correspondents  are  inquiring  which 
is  the  best  oflice  from  which  to  buy  an  immediate 
annuity,  and,  as  probably  the  subject  is  of  interest 
to  others  of  our  readers,  we  reply  to  the  inquiries 
in  a  note  rather  than  in  a  more  personal  manner. 
One  correspondent  wishes  to  know  for  the  specific 
case  of  a  lady  of  thirty-five.  This  is  an  age  for  which 
very  few  companies  quote  the  rate  in  their  prospectuses, 
though  any  company  granting  annuities  would  give  their 
rate  on  application.  The  best  companies,  at  age  forty, 
are  : — 

British  Empire  ...  13.?.  4</. Per  annum. 

Eagle     ...        ...    ;^5  13^.  6d.  {  payable  half-yearly, 

Economic  ...        125.  lod.  t for  each  ;^ioo  of 

Sun,  of  Canada...  18s.  od.  )  purchase-money. 

The  rates  are  probably  in  much  the  same  proportion  at 
age  thirty-five,  and  among  these  we  should  certainly  prefer 
the  Eagle,  which  has  just  made  a  valuation  and  consti- 
tuted the  strongest  reserve  of  any  of  the  four.  In  our 
estimation,  the  Sun,  of  Canada,  comes  last  in  order  of 
merit  from  an  annuitant's  point  of  view. 

Another  questioner  is  anxious  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  National  Mutual  of  Australasia,  the 
Economic  and  the  old  Equitable,  also  from  an  an- 
nuity point  of  view.  We  cannot  find  any  quotation 
for  annuities  from  the  first  of  these,  and  whatever  its 
rates  are,  we  should  prefer  either  of  the  others,  because 
we  know  they  are  safe  beyond  all  question,  and  we  do 
not  know  this  of  the  colonial  office.  Its  origin  is  much 
more  recent,  and  though  we  have  not  seen  the  result  of 

I its  valuations,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  its  reserves  are 
so  strong  as  those  of  the  best  English  offices.  The 
rates  of  the  Equitable  are  less  at  all  ages  than  those  of 
the  Economic,  and  therefore  we  should  prefer  the 
latter. 

"Promoters  AND  THE  Press.'' 

Under  this  heading  there  appeared  in  the  "  Financial 
News  "  of  the  14th  inst.  an  admirable  article  from  which 
I    we  make  the  following  excerpts  : 

I       "  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  newspaper 
:    sensation  which  has  been  built  up  on  Mr.  Hooley's 
loose-mouthed  charges  has  been  the  attitude  of  pious 
horror   assumed   by  certain   papers   which   seem  td 
imagine  that  the  louder  they  protest  the  less  they  will 
be  suspected.    To  cite  only  a  few  instances,  what  can 
be  more  touching  than  the  daily  platitudes  about  news- 
t   paper  purity  indulged  in  by  a  morning  journal  which 
'    has  a  strange  habit  of  holding  back  its  occasional 
j   criticisms   of  new    companies   until   just  before  the 
1   closing   of  the   lists,    when   all  danger   of  the  dis- 
;    continuance  of  the  advertisement  is  at  an  end  ?  Or 
j    what  can  be  more  impudent  than  the  assumption  of 
I   innocence  and  astonishment  on  the  part  of  an  evening 
!   journal  whose  publisher  was  himself  only  a  few  months 
ago  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  a  South  African 
company,  which,  although  it  has  not  yet  distinguished 
itself  by   appearing  in  the  dividend  list,  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  that  newspaper  publisher  on  its 
j   list  of  shareholders   as   a  large  owner  of  vendors' 
shares  ?    To  judge  from  the  utterances  of  these  two 
I   champions  of  purity  they  would  be  astounded  to  learn 
that  the  City  editor  of  another  evening  newspaper  had 
actually  been  induced  to  resign  his  position  on  a  paper 
at  the  instance  of  a  company  promoter  who  undertook 
to  engage  him  elsewhere  with  kt  least  double  the  salary 
that  he  was  then  receiving,  and  did  actually  pay  hirn 
some  thousands  of  pounds  In  caish  irt  cdniiexion  with  this 
arrangement.     They  may  even  never  have  heard  of 


thoir  follow  ohampioii  of  purity,  tho  Cily  otiilor  of  a 
widely  -  circulated  morning  paper,  who  indignantly 
rotiniiod  a  contract  for  shares  given  to  him  at  par  at 
the  issue  of  a  new  company  because  tho  ctintr.ict  was 
made  out  in  his  own  name.  Those  .luthorilios  will 
doubtless  agree  that  a  newspaper  writer  on  liiiancial 
subjects,  in  order  to  be  pure,  must  always  lake  his 
contracts  in  the  name  of  nominees.  Up  to  the  present 
the  elloct  of  all  this  vapouring  has  been  to  enable  some 
very  shady  members  of  the  Press  to  pose  as  apostles  of 
purity,  and  to  furnish  an  excuse  to  the  ephemeral 
vermin  which  disgrace  the  name  of  financial  journalism 
to  make  base  insinuations  against  the  respectable 
financial  organs  which  from  time  to  time  expose  their 
misdeeds.  Beyond  this  I  cannot  see  that  any  result  has 
been  achieved.  A  great  deal  of  noise  has  been  made,  a 
great  deal  of  mud  has  been  thrown,  a  great  deal  of 
unjust  suspicion  has  been  created,  and  we  are  no  nearer 
the  truth  than  we  were  before." 

After  reading  this  one  feels  inclined  to  call,  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "Name";  "Name";  but  after 
all,  full  discovery  of  the  personalities  would  not  increase 
the  interest  of  the  statement.  The  writer's  views  on 
"bribery"  and  "blackmail"  are  just  as  interesting. 
He  says  : 

"Now,  sir,  a  plain  word  as  to  'bribery'  and 
'blackmail.'  Let  me  deal  with  'blackmail'  first.  In 
my  experience,  outside  of  the  wretched  gutter  rags 
which  lead  a  hand  to  mouth  existence  by  preying  upon 
the  fears  of  the  disreputable  promoters  of  disreputable 
enterprises,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  '  blackmail '  in 
the  City  of  London.  Where  it  does  exist  it  exists  by 
reason  on  the  one  hand  of  the  cowardice  and  conscious 
dishonesty  of  the  promoter,  and  on  the  other  hand  of 
the  grasping  greed  of  the  advertising  agent,  who  is 
keen  to  make  his  commission,  which  in  the  case  of 
these  journals  is  usually  the  greater  part  of  the  price 
demanded.  As  to  the  bribery,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  it  has  existed  in  the  case  of  a  man  paid  a 
beggarly  pittance  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  financial 
aff"airs  of  the  greatest  financial  centre  of  the  world, 
under  the  supervision  of  an  editor  who  is  proud  of 
neither  knowing  nor  caring  anything  about  finance." 

NEW  ISSUES. 

HARDEBEGK  AND  BORNHARDT,  LIMITED. 

Hardebeck  &  Bernhardt,  Limited,  is  another  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  recent  jewellery  flotations.  This 
Company  is  issued  with  a  capital  of  ;^i  20,000,  divided 
equally  into  6  per  cent.  Preference  and  Ordinary  shares. 
The  business  has  been  established  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  the  net  profits, for  the  eight  months  ended  31  March 
last  are  certified  at  an  average  of  ;^i6,o82  per  annum. 
For  three  years  and  eight  months  ending  on  the  same 
date  they  average  ._;^8g2i  per  annum  ;  and  for  ten  years 
and  eight  months  they  average  ;^690i  per  annum. 
With  the  exception  of  a  slight  fall  in  the  average  for  the 
year  ending  4  July,  1897,  there  has  been,  therefore,  on 
this  showing,  a  steady  increase  in  the  profits  of  the 
business.  The  large  increase  in  profits  for  the  past 
eight  months  is  claimed  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  good 
results  obtained  from  a  new  market;  which  the  firm  has 
recently  opened  up.  The  stock  of  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  which  has  been  carefully  examined  by  an  expert, 
is  valued  at  ;^28,5io. 

THE  WESTRALIAN  JARRAH  FORESTS,  LIMITED. 

The  Westralian  Jarrah  Forests,  Limited,  has  been 
formed  to  acquire  a  timber  concession  about  fifty  miles 
from  Bunbury,  which  will  be  the  shipping  port.  The 
capital  of  the  Company  is  20,000  in  ;^i  shares,  of 
which  the  present  issue  to  the  public  is  only  ;^66,667, 
the  vendor  having  stipulated  for  an  allotment  of 
;^33,333  m  shares  as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  con- 
sideration. There  is  a  vet-y  detailed  report  upon  the 
property  by  Mr.  Edme  Brown,  Conservator  of  Forests 
in  West  Australia,  in  which  he  states  tliat  the  area  of 
fhe  forest  is  50,000  acres,  and  is  situated  within  three 
rftiles  of  the  new  railway  at  Donnybrook.  The  profits 
are  estimated  at  ;^30,ooo  per  annum,  on  the  basis  of 
30^-.  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet  of  timber,  a  figure  which 
we  consider  much  too  high.  The  purchase  price  askeid 
for  the  property  is ';;^'^b,oo6,  payable  as  above  in  shares 
and  the  balance  in  cash. 
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THE  LONDON  STEAM   BUS  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  London  Steam  Bus  Company,   Limited,  is  not 
modest  in  its  demands  upon  the  public  purse.    It  asks 
for  a  capital  of  ^420,000  in  £10  shares  to  run  steam, 
motor  and  electric  buses  in  town  and  country.  Two 
thousand  of  these  shares  are  founders'  shares,  and  there 
is  an  extraordinary  offer  in  the   prospectus   by  the 
licensors  to  buv  up  these  shares,  which  are  worth  only 
;^io  apiece,  at  ^^22  105.    The  British  Motor  Syndicate, 
one  of  Mr.  Harry  Lawson's  promotions,  is  the  promoter 
and  the  vendor  to  the  Company,  though  what  it  is  that 
it  sells  for  the  enormous  sum  of  ;^2 10,000  in  cash  or 
shares,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  discover  from  the  loosely 
worded  prospectus.    It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
licenses  which  the  Steam  Bus  Company  buys  the  right  to 
use  can  be  worth  this  sum.    It  is  not  even  quite  clear 
what  the  Company  intends  to  do,  whilst  from  the 
memorandum  of  as'sociation  it  seems  to  have  reserved 
to  itself  the  power  to  do  anything  it  likes.    No  doubt 
motor  cars  and  motor  traffic  will  be  enormously  deve- 
loped during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  but  that  the 
British  Motor  Syndicate  or  the  Steam  Bus  Company  are 
going  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  new  industry  is  not  in 
the  least  probable.    Yet  it  is  only  on  such  a  hypothesis 
that  the  estimates  of  profit  contained  in  this  remarkable 
document  can  be  sustained.    The  Company  is  one  to 
which  we  can  recommend  no  one  to  subscribe. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

BOISDON  (Lynn).— The  industry  is  growing  rapidly,  and  the 
Company  will  probably  do  well  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
directorate  is  a  strong  and  capable  one,  and  we  should  advise 
you  to  keep  your  shares  for  at  least  a  year.  The  older  Jarrah 
wood  companies  are  already  making  large  profits. 

M.  B.  (Islington).— The  appliance  is  beuig  largely  used,  but 
the  Company  has  had  some  difficulty  in  manufacturmg  it. 
This  has,  v,e  understand,  now  been  overcome. 

Diamond  (Bristol).— Sell  at  once;  the  present  price  is  high, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  maintained. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE  "BOURGOGNE"  DISASTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR,_Have  French  sailors— as  distinct  from  their  com- 
manders—degenerated ?    Have  the  successors  and 
perhaps  descendants  of  those  who  fought  so  valiantly  at 
Strasburg  and  before  Paris  no  longer  a  remnant  left  of 
that  heroism  which  calmly  meets  death  for  the  honour 
of  the  flag,  no  matter  whether  it  floats  over  the  bastion 
or  at  the  masthead?    The  disaster  of  "  La  Bourgogne" 
would  tempt  one  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive.   No  amount   of  whitewashing  and  glossing  of 
fects  can  lead  to  any  other  conclusion.    If  the  disaster 
were  a  solitary  one,  it  would  be  difficult  to  acquit  the 
crew  of  the  ill-fated  vessel  from  a  charge  of  cowardice 
—what   the   French  call  "  14chetd "  ;    and  when  we 
compare  the   conduct  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Ville  de 
Havre"   which   foundered    under   similar  conditions 
nearly  twenty -five  years  ago  it  becomes  positively  im- 
possible to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Third 
Republic  has  not  succeeded  in  bringing  up  sailors  with 
an  instinctive  sense  that  their  first  duty  is  to  those 
entrusted  to  their  care.    The  loss  of  the  "Medusa" 
pointed  to  the  cowardice  of  one  man;  the  "Ville  de 
Havre"  attested  the   courage  and  humanity  of  both 
the  chiefs  and  their  subordinates  without  exception. 

Bourgogne "  is  the  record  of  a  panic  which 
is  unparalelled  perhaps  in  the  naval  annals  of  any 
nation.  The  "Ville  de  Havre"  went  down  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  after  having  been  struck  ;  yet  the 
proportion  of  passengers  saved  and  the  proportion  of 
sailors  who  perished  spoke  eloquently  of  that  inesti- 
mable discipline  without  which  no  vessel  however  sea- 
worthy is  safe  as  far  as  its  passengers  are  concerned. 
In  the  case  of  the  "  La  Bourgoync  "  the  evidence  of  the 
most  trustworthy  survivors  apart  from  the  crew  shows 
that  the  number  of  survivors  could  have  been  increased 
by  at  least  half  but  for  the  brutal,  unmanly  and 
down -right  disgraceful  selfishness  of  their  temporary 
guardians. 

Fortunately  for  the  sake  of  humanity  there  was  one 
instance  at  any  rate  of  magnificent  heroism  in  the  latter 
catastrophe  which  might  have  been  copied  from  the 
preceding  one.    I  am  alluding  to  the  sublime  behaviour 


of  the  Catholic  priest  on  both  occasions.    In  the  "  Ville 
de  Havre"  that  worthy  servant  of  God  went  round 
amidst  the  din  and  havoc  of  impending  death  calmly 
doing  his  Master's  business.    During  the  few  minutes 
vouchafed  to  him  to  make  the  passage  from  life  into 
eternity  smooth  to  those  surrounding  him,  "  Are  you  a 
Catholic?"    he  said  to  each  in  turn.     And  at  their 
affirmative  answer  he  simply  said,  "  Repent,  and  your 
sins   will   be   forgiven   you."     The   priest   on  "La 
Bourgogne"  was  not  less  heroic.    What  a  comment  on 
the  legislation  of  those  who  have  substituted  the  effigy 
of  the  republic  for  the  effigy  of  Christ  almost  every- 
where, and  have  driven  the  sisters  of  mercy  from  the 
hospitals  and  substituted  for  them  so-called  lay-nurses  ! 
Sailors  in  almost  all  countries  have  a  deeply  rooted 
religious  instinct  which  now  and  again  takes  the  place 
of  superstition.    The  sailors  of  the  Third  Republic  who 
manned  the  "  Bourgogne  "  and  unmanned  the  passen- 
gers thereon  appear  to  have  had  neither  religion  nor 
superstition,  but  simply  the  lowest  belief  in  that  much- 
abused  sentence  that  the  first  law  of  nature  is  self- 
preservation.— Yours  faithfully,  Albert  D.  Vandam. 

JUSTICES'  JUSTICE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, —While  the  question  of  Prison  Treatment  is  so 
prominently  before  the  public,  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
suggesting  the  publication  of  a  record  of  "Justices' 
Justice,"  a  sort  of  black-book  of  the  sentences  by  which 
the  humaner  sense  of  society  is  from  time  to  time 
offended.    At  present,  what  happens  in  most  of  such 
cases  is  this  :  there  is  an  outcry  for  a  time,  perhaps  a 
local  appeal  or  remonstrance,  which  is  almost^  always 
unsuccessful;  then  the  unhappy  "criminal"  is  over- 
looked in  the  rush  of  other  matters,  and  is  cast  away, 
forgotten  and  unbefriended,  for  a  long  term  or  perhaps 
a  life  of  imprisonment.    It  is  thought  that  if  some  per- 
manent record  of  long  sentences  could  be  periodically 
sent  to  the  Press,  much  good  might  result  from  giving 
this  reminder  to  the  public  conscience.    Will  not  some 
M.P.  move  for  a  return  of  the  names  and  offences  of  all 
convicts  now  sentenced  for  fifteen  years  and  over  ?  Is 
there  any  reason  why  the  public  should  be  entirely  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  punishments  inflicted  in  its  name  ? 

Joseph  Collinson. 

MR.  JUSTICE  GRANTHAM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Sir,— We  are  all  fallible,  and  probably  if  I  were  on 
the  judicial  bench  I  should  make  as  many  mistakes  as 
Mr.  Justice  Grantham.    It  is  therefore  with  no  intention 
of  making  any  personal  reflection  on  the  judge  that  I 
refer  to  the  numerous  instances  in  which  he  has  been 
reversed  in  civil  actions.    But  a  man  who  takes  strong 
views  is  just  as  likely  to  go  wrong  in  a  criminal  case  as 
in  a  civil  one,  while  in  criminal  cases  a  large  proportion 
of  our  juries  follow  in  the  most  docile  rnanner  the 
charge— it  might  almost  be  called  the  direction— of  the 
Judge.    Moreover,  a  judge  of  this  class  is  as  likely  to 
go  wrong  in  his  sentences  as  in  his  opinions  on  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence.    This  being  so,  I  think 
the  number  of  reversals  in  civil  and  criminal  cases 
respectively  affords  a  fair  test  of  the  relative  efficacy  of 
our  two  appellate  tribunals.    What  is  the  result?  The 
reversals  in  civil  cases  amount,  it  would  seem,  to  50 
per  cent.    Do  the  reversals  in  criminal  cases  reach  one- 
tenth  of  that  percentage  ? 

I  concluded  that  Dr.  Collins  would  be  convicted  when 
I  learned  that  he  was  to  be  tried  before  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham.  That  such  conclusions  are  not  wholly  un- 
warranted may  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
Life  of  his  late  brother,  whose  influence  with  a  jury  he 
describes  as  "  unsurpassed."  A  barrister  had  to  defend 
a  client  on  similar  charges  before  two  different  Judges^ 
one  being  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen.  He  predicted  that 
he  would  get  him  off  before  the  other  Judge,  but 
not  before  Stephen,  and  the  prediction  was  veri- 
fied. Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  adds  that  his  late 
brother  would  have  thought  that  he  had  failed  in  his 
duty  if  the  jury  did  not  convict  a  prisoner  against  whom 
he  regarded  the  evidence  as  sufficient— but  apparently 
this  failure  of  duty  never  occurred.  That  the  jury,  not 
the  judge,  were  tke  proper  persons  to  decide  on  the 
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tacts  sooms  never  to  liave  oceuned  to  luni.  It  is  this 
dead  iiiiliTC  with  the  possible  assistance  ol  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  who  went  circuit  with  him  at  the  time— who 
still  keeps  Mrs.  Maybriclc  in  prison  contrary  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  his  own  char^'c  ;  tor  he  stated 
most  distinctly  that  proof  that  her  husband  had  died  ot 
arsenic  was  essential  to  ativ  verdict  untavourable  to  the 
prisoner.  But  the  proof  that  he  had  died  ot  arsenic 
lar<-clv  turned  on  the  allej-ation  that  she  had  a  motive 
for  kiUini^  him  and  expected  him  to  die  when  no  one 
else  did.'  If  I  had  a  motive  for  desiring  the  death  o 
some  one  who  was  drowned  in  the  "  Bourgogne,  and 
predicted  that  he  would  die,  would  that  prove  that  I 
was  the  cause  of  the  collision  ?  Or  if  I  were  one  of  the 
saved,  would  it  prove  that  I  had  thrown  him  into  the 
sea'-'  On  this  latter  point,  however,  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham's  charge  in  the  case  of  Noel  of  Ramsgate 
seems  to  me  worthy  of  high  praise,  and  it  motive  had 
been  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  in  the  Maybnck  case, 
the  verdict  would  have  been  Not  Guilty.— Truly  yours, 

JOURNALISM  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
SiR,_Having  had  the  privilege  of  residing  in  the 
Siamese  capital  during  some  part  of  the  period  in  which, 
according  to  his  own  account,  Mr.  J.  J.  Lillie  found 
himself  so  unfairly  and  unjustly  treated,  both  by  the 
Siamese  Government  and  by  the  British  Consular 
authorities,  I  am  now  presuming  to  state  approxi- 
mately the  real  reasons  why  the  Siamese  authorities 
found  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lillie  in  their  midst  a  little 
irksome.  "  For  the  last  seven  years,"  says  Mr.  Lillie, 
"  a  British  journalist  has  ably  and  vigorously  edited  an 
evening  paper  at  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  which 
represented  the  united  interests  of  the  cosmopolitan 
community  settled  in  Siam."  This  able  appreciation  of 
Mr.  J.J.  Lillie  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lillie  is  doubtless  warranted 
by  all  the  facts  of  the  case— I  only  differ  when  he  claims 
for  his  "Siam  Free  Press"  that  it  '-represented  the 
united  interests  of  the  cosmopolitan  community  settled 
in  Siam."  If  for  no  other  and  better  reason,  Mr.  Lillie's 
bitterly  anti-Siamese,  contemptuously  anti-English,  and 
enthusiastically  pro-French  tone  in  practically  all  that 
he  wrote  during  his  seven  years'  "able  and  vigorous" 
editing  of  the  "Free  Press,"  was  not  calculated  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  British  section  of  the  tiny 
European  community  of  Bangkok. 

The  matter  is  not  a  political  one  at  all.  What  are  the 
facts  ?  Mr.  Lillie  complains  bitterly  because  a  righte- 
ously indignant  country  expelled  him  from  its  borders, 
after  listening  In  patience  and  forbearance  for  seven 
long  years  to  his  ceaseless  diatribes  aga  nst  a  Govern- 
ment which,  at  its  worst,  is  a  pattern  to  some  Eastern 
administrations  that  might  be  named.  Within  a  few 
days  of  the  present  writer's  arrival  at  Bangkok 
(that  was  in  1893),  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  two  very 
distressing  scenes — an  outbreak  of  prisoners  In  the  new 
gaol  at  Bangkok,  and  a  Siamese  execution.  Now,  at 
neither  of  those  two  incidents  was  Mr.  Lillie  an  eye- 
witness (one  other  Englishman  and  myself  were  the 
only  Europeans  present),  so  that  he  wrote  perforce  at 
second  hand.  Yet  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
way  in  which  the  "  Siam  Free  Press  "  showered  abuse 
upon  Siamese  Institutions  when  it  came  to  speak  of 
these  two  events.  This  applies  In  particular  to  the 
report  of  the  execution,  which  was  a  broadly  ex- 
aggerated account  of  the  (certainly  not  Inhumane) 
Siamese  method  of  punishing  the  crime  of  murder. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  1893 — when,  by  his  own 
admission,  Mr.  Lillie  had  already  been  a  couple  of  years 
in  Siam — was  a  singularly  unfortunate  year  In  which  to 
assail  Siamese  institutions.    Attacked  at  short  notice  by 
an  European  Power  against  whom  she  never  for  one 
moment  had  the  remotest  chance  of  waging '^•ven  an  un- 
equal contest  with  dignity,  little  Siam  f@iftfffcnherself 
deserted  by  the  one  Power— Great  Brit^ti<^"<»  Mbse 
support  she  had  the  right  to  count.     ^'Itf^  w<as' Jftfj'tiie  i 
spritig  of  that  year  that  Mr.  Lillie  v^iaS  WaJtklfe^d^iiriifie  ^ 
streets  of  the  capital  by  a  couple '^f  ^"uftg '  Siaiftfise'bf  ' 
the  better  class,  and  it  redounds  tdv  thfe^creditf  tofJcthe  c 
governing  authorities  that  they  ihflietjerf  a'  ftfife '-«p©n  ' 
Mr.  Lillie's  aggressors.    Thereafter  the  "  Sla'm -Fr-fee 
Press"  redoubled  the   ton6  of 'kfe -''^lislaughtSJtWfi^n  ! 


Siam  and  ail  things  Siamese.  It  was  not  merely  that 
it  counselled  an  unconditional  surrender  on  .ill  points  of 
the  dispute  with  France,  but  its  I' dito. -proprietor,  wKli 
increasing  boldness,  flaunted  his  belief  in  Siamese  m- 
cptilude  and  intrigue,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  frientl- 
ship  to  those  inimical  to  the  rulers  of  the  country  in 
which  he  was  an  honoured  guest.  ... 

It  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Lillie,  if  he  thinks  the  matler 
out  calmly  and  dispassionately,  still  to  deem  himscH 
harshly  treated  by   the   Bangkok   authorities      In  an 
European  country  he  would  have  been  expelled  long 
before,  whereas  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
Mr.    Lillie's    "rotten   little  kingdom"    have  treated 
him— and  this  I  know  for  an  absolute  fad    with  an 
exquisite  courtesy  and  an   almost   sublime  patience. 
Again  and   again  was  he  begged  and  entreated  to 
"moderate"  the  tone  of  his  utterances,  and,  at  least 
so  long  as  he  remained  the  guest  of  Siam's  King,  it 
seems  to  me  that  his  clear  duty  was  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  something  approximating  to  dignity  m  the 
strictures  passed  by  the  "  Slam  Free  Press.      My  ovvn 
theory  Is   that,    after    seven   years,    and    after  the 
strengthening  of  the  French  hand  in  Bangkok,  Mr 
Lillie  had  brought  himself  to  believe  that  no  actual 
steps  would  be  taken  to  compel  his  silence.  _ 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Lillie  blames  the  British  Foreign 
Office  for  its  policy  of  non-intervention  in  his  belialt, 
after  a  question  on  the  subject  had  been  asked  in  Par- 
liament. Perhaps  he  would  have  liked  a  gunboat  to  be 
despatched  to  Bangkok,  with  a  demand  for  his  re- 
instatement and  the  reissue  of  the  "  Siam  Free  Press  ! 

Percy  Cross  Standing. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir  —I  have  read  your  article  on  the  above  subject  ia 
your  issue  of  2  July.  May  I  suggest  that^Mr.  J.  J. 
Lillie,  who  I  presume  is  the  Editor  of  the  "  Siam  Free 
Press,"  who  was  expelled  from  Siam  for  having  made 
certain  comments  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Siamese  Government,  has  a  very  simple  and  conclusive 
means  of  testing  the  illegality  of  his  expulsion  through 
the  action  or  Inaction  of  the  British  authorities  _ 

The  courts  are  open  to  every  one.  Let  the  aggneyed 
editor  Issue  his  writ  and  sue  all  the  British  officials 
concerned  for  whatever  damages  he  thinks  fit  to  claim. 
If  the  court  decides  that  their  conduct  was  illegal,  nc 
one  will  take  the  trouble  to  contradict  Mr.  LiUie  if  he 
then  continues  to  call  it  unjustifiable.— Yours,  &c., 

Fairplay- 

BRUNNHILDE'S  DECEIT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— Will  you  permit  me  to  reply  in  a  few  words  to 
Mr.   Runciman's  article  on  the  "  Nibelung's  Ring" 
I  may  be  a  passably  "mad  Wagnerian,"  but  I  am  not 
quite  so  mad  as  Mr.  Rufie4man  apparently  imagines.  I 
did  not  rush  into  the  "'ehi^nifele  "  correspondence  on 
"  Brimnhllde's  Deceit ''^'#^*i6^6«' Wagner,  but  to  pomt 
out  that  MK^Shaw,  In^er^&^^ift^Ag^t&'ahew  that  "  Die 
Gotterdaniffe^rung  "  \vfS^^riot.  a  rfettl  fecmetaSisStti  *o  "  The 
Ring"  because  it  ^^kff^ V^kterf'ftrSt^  was^-^«<Sng^Im^ 
facts     Wao-ner  himfegjf  tell^'u^  i^f^^Cteq 
SIec^frIeds,"''althoufHJeer^Miify  he-^iortdaved-^J&stoirsaof 
"Die  G6tterdamiirekrHg^''^<fir§tl  .T4ia!tSiisritlte>;eKteatLof 
my  madness.  F^i^^^;tl^6•''I^*■'^>M^•^v^lfaktlm^lls's^--a^^S* 
though  open  tof«*clts§*dtt  %ei<«f' ^Hd'ittoerg/i  teikJtireJy 
coincides  with  - ^^dea' '  of : '  Wfl^rt^t^s '  inekttiqgiq  cThe 
ultra-Wagnerl^l,  ^&*gtffi'  ^« ' '  they  rtia)*,  •  mufitoaicta^t 
one  of  two  altefHatiW&^it^i^t- •Briifirihflde:-*d*4  aiteror 
knowingly  gaVe  Ker  n§tehers  a  WrOng-^  Im^sessioti.  n^whe 
first  is  part- of  the  design  of  the  dfama     the  second 
would  have' been  a  feeble  .playing  with  characterisation 
on  the  part  of  Wagner. —Yours,  &c., 

PRECAWTO-SrM  T£?  ■iyAqf?iNE;,L;^MPH. 
'Tp^the.  Edltor  of  the  Saturday  Revij^w.  , 

Sir,— Th^ 'p^bUe  haYeibeen'favoured  with  partiipijl^ 
-;0|'.the'  met:hc&Siito  be,  adopted,. jn  future ;  ^t_,  .ther»e,w 
•'Gl'yt!erin-ate4-  Qalf  %nip  .Establishment  <?f.;th^  itgcal 
Govieromeo-e  'Board  for  Ithe;  purpose  of  securing, ' ', purjt^^  " 
" Of  CaAl  Lymph,  T4ie  calf  is  to  be  slaughtered ^  clirectly 
after  the  lymph  has  been  extraet^d  from  its  artlficiaJlj 
ejr«atC'd  afodeuvir^'i  so^es, .  and  its  body  Is  to,  be  thee 
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submitted  to  a  post-mortem  ex^vmination  by  veterinary 
suro-eons.  The  lymph  is  not  to  be  used  until  the  report 
of  the  pathologists  has  been  received.  All  this  sounds 
very  ingenuous.  Will  you  permit  me  to  point  out  the 
little  fallacy  underlying  all  this  specious  demonstration  ? 
What  do  these  gentlemen  expect  to  find  in  this  patho- 
logical examination  ? 

The  poor  animal  has  already  been  artificially  inocu- 
lated in  about  one  hundred  places  with  "  cowpox 
matter  "—the  origin  and  pathology  of  which  they  know 
nothing  whatever  about— and  the  mixture  of  "blood 
and  lymph  "  (as  graphically  described  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  report)  has  been  procured  by  a  most 
revolting  process  from  the  resulting  sores. 

Now,  Government  statistics  reveal  the  fact  that  over 
1000  deaths  have  been  certified  by  medical  men  to  have 
been  the  result  of  "cowpox  and  other  effects  of  vacci- 
nation." Children  have  been  killed  at  the  average  rate 
of  more  than  one  per  week.  None  of  those  deaths  have 
been  attributed,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  to  tubercular 
lymph,  but  in  almost  every  instance,  everything  and 
evervbody  have  been  exonerated,  and  the  question  left 
as  an  unsolved  mystery,  except  so  far  that  death  was 
the  result  of  "cowpox."  Can  the  investigators  find  a 
disease  more  terrible  or  more  subtle  in  its  effects  than 
this  ?    I  think  not. 

Veterinary  surgeons  are  to  be  set  to  work  to  hunt 
over  a  dead  animal's  organs  for  signs  of  tubercle  which, 
probably,  they  will  never  find  ;  and  yet  the  dangerous 
and  deadly  disease  of  "  cowpox  "  itself,  which  a  century's 
experiments  have  been  unable  to  tame,  and  which  bears 
analogy  to  a  far  worse  disease  than  that  of  tubercle,  is 
to  be  treated  as  no  disease  at  all,  or  to  be  considered 
free  from  virulence  because  its  possessor  does  not  happen 
to  be  suffering  from  another  and  distinct  disease  at  one 
and  the  same  time  !  This  is  another  trick  that  has  been 
"  made  in  Germany,"  and  was  recently  imported  into 
this  country  by  two  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  As  a  specimen  of  "  fine  fooling  " 
it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.— I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Walter  R.  Hadwen,  M.D, 

SAINT  PROPRIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SiR,_I  read  with  much  interest  the  article  "Saint 
Propriety  "  and  the  correspondence  which  has  followed 
it.  It  is  these  false  notions  of  Propriety  that  make  us 
the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  I  write  as  a  woman 
having  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  beset 
women  in  the  understanding  of  the  manifold  problems 
of  the  sexual  emotion.  Writers  like  Dr.  Havelock 
Ellis  in  such  books  as  "Man  and  Woman"  and  the 
"Psychology  of  Sex"  are  opening  out  new  lines  of 
sociological  significance,  and  explaining  matters  of  the 
gravest  importance  to  the  mothers  of  the  race  ;  and  it 
is  lamentable  that  the  custodians  of  law  and  order  are 
unable  to  estimate  the  moral  advantage  of  stating  the 
facts  of  the  sexual  life.  As  Dr.  Ellis  points  out  in  his 
work,  ignorance  of  these  facts  is  widespread,  and  the 
only  panacea  for  the  evils  arising  from  such  ignorance 
is  sincerity.  This  is  a  broad  human  question,  and  its 
discussion  must  not  be  silenced  by  magistrates  who 
believe  in  the  old  evil  policy  of  obfuscation.  We  have 
tried  the  suppression  of  free  inquiry  with  results  only 
too  palpable  to  any  intelligent  man  or  woman.  Most 
fervently  do  I  protest  also  against  the  invidious  com- 
ments passed  by  Sir  John  Bridge  upon  those  women 
who  remained  in  Court  to  hear  the  evidence  in  the 
prosecution  of  one  who  was  a  seller  of  Dr.  Ellis's  book. 
—  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Mary  Reed. 

THE  TRADE  IN  BIRD  SKINS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent,  "A  Woman  who  Loves 
Birds,"  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  little  out  of  date.  In  her 
comments  on  my  recent  letter  she  admits  that  "  ninety- 
nine  women  out  of  a  hundred  aie  the  slaves  of  fashion," 
and  in  that  we  are  agreed  ;  but  she  differs  from  me 
when  I  say  that  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  them.  She 
goes  on  to  ask  if  something  cannot  be  done  to  band 
together  the  "  few  women  who  deprecate  this  cruel 


practice  "  of  bird-decoration.  Might  I  refer  her  to  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  3  Hanover  Square, 
W.  (which  began  as  the  anti-Plumage  League),  an 
excellent  association  in  many  ways,  of  which  Mrs. 
Lemon  is  the  Hon.  Secretary  ;  and  also  point  out  that 
the  Humanitarian  League,  of  whose  Executive  Council 
I  am  a  humble  member,  has  also  done  much  arduous 
work  in  this  connexion.  The  striking  expression, 
"murderous  millinery,"  coined  by  the  Humanitarian 
League,  is  current  everywhere  in  speeches  and  writings 
on  the  subject. 

In  one  part  of  my  previous  letter  I  said  these  words  : 
"  After  all  these  years  of  protest,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
the  humanitarian,  acting  individually  and  in  association, 
we  have  the  doleful  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  what 
has  been  done  has  been  of  little  avail  in  saving  the 
lives  of  our  winged  friends."  I  speak  with  some 
knowledge"  and  some  feeling  in  this  case.  I  have  my- 
self been  hammering  away  for  years,  and  I  believe  that 
I  am  right  in  stating  that  the  Bird  Protection  Society  is 
far  from  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  particular  branch 
of  its  work.  Your  correspondent  must  have  overlooked 
the  remark  just  quoted  ;  but  with  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  this  propaganda  she  will  doubtless  think 
the  conclusion  to  which  she  takes  exception  is  perfectly 
fair  and  logical,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  one  possible. 
Yours  faithfully,  Joseph  Collinson. 

WILD  HYACINTHS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  wishful  to  support  your  correspondent 
C.C.B.  in  his  claim  for  the  wild  hyacinth  to  be  called  the 
harebell.  Poets  are  sometimes  doubtful  authorities  on 
the  names  and  attributes  of  wild  flowers,  or  Shelley,  for 
example,  would  never  have  spoken  of  the  "lush  eglan- 
tine," where  he  was  apparently  thinking  of  the  honey- 
suckle ;  but  the  botanists  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this  are  all  on  your  correspondent's  side — 
vide  Smith  and  Sowerby,  ist  edition,  1796,  and  Dr. 
Withering,  7th  edition,  1830,  and  others.  The  little 
blue  Campanula  rotundifolia,  which  is  now  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  harebell  (or  hairbell),  was  known  to 
our  forefathers  as  the  heath-bell  or  round-leaved  bell- 
flower,  and  has  no  more  claim  to  be  called  the  harebell 
than  the  rook  has  to  be  called  the  crow, — Yours  faith- 
fully, C.  G.  Dates 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — What  is  all  this  nonsense  about  English  friend- 
ship for  America  intended  for  ?  If  you  had  the  least 
desire  to  conciliate  us  you  would  release  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
or  prove  her  guilt,  which  you  know  very  well  you  can- 
not do.  We  are  open  to  reason,  but  you  have  no 
reason  to  offer.  And  head-gaoler  Asquith  offers  us  his 
hand  !— Yours  faithfully,  Yank. 

EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS  OVER  EXPORTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  a  recent  number  of  your  paper  (11  June, 
1898),  you  have  a  paragraph  on  page  766  commencing 
as  follows  : — 

"  Our  imports  for  the  five  months  are  nearly 
;;^8, 000,000  greater  than  in  the  same  period  of  last 
year."  Referring  to  something  like  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  I  find  that  our  imports  have,  during  that 
period,  invariably  exceeded  our  exports,  and,  if  we  take 
into  account  the  large  amount  invested  by  English 
people  in  mines,  railways  and  other  undertakings 
abroad,  as  well  as  in  loans  to  foreign  Governments,  the 
interest  and  dividends  on  which  are  not  paid  to  us  in 
the  shape  of  hard  cash  but  in  the  form  of  imports,  we 
shall  probably  find  that  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  is  not  a  bad  thing  after  all.  The  late  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers  has  given  his  opinion  on  the  subject  as 
follows:  "A  vast  excess  of  imports  over  exports  does 
not  mean  that  the  country  is  spending  more  than  it 
receives,  but,  just  the  contrary,  receiving  more  than  it 
spends,  and  receiving  it  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner."— I  am,  yours  faithfully,  J.  O.  M. 
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REVIEWS. 

THK  STRANG!-:  CASK  OF  MRS.  PII'KR. 
*•  Proceedint^s  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  : 
A    Further    Record   of  Observation   of  Certain 
Phonomona    of    Trance."      Part    X.XXIII.  Hy 
Richard  Hodj^son,  LL.D.    London:  K:ei,^an  Paul. 
TT  is  told  of  an   enthusiastic   Psychical  Researcher 
that   he  determined  to  employ   his  holiday  at  a 
villai;e    somewhere    in    Celtic    rey'ions    by  collecting,'- 
material  for  the  Society.     Sallyin^r  forth   on   the  first 
morning- with  a  notebook  and  the'question,  "  Did  you 
ever  see  a  ohost  ?  "  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  as  often  as  he  put  his  query  it  produced  a  "yes." 
On  comino-  back  to  lunch  he  asked  his  landlady,  "  Has 
every  one  in  the  place  seen  a  g-host  ?  "     "Why,  of 
course   they  have,"  was  the  ans'wer  ;   "and  yet  they 
say  there  are  some  people  so  superstitious  that  they 
don't  believe  in  them." 

We  ^  fancy  that  there  may  be  some  people  so 
superstitious  that  they  do  not  believe  in  Mrs.  Piper  ; 
it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  still  be  some  who 
have  not  heard  of  her.  For  their  benefit  we  may  begin 
with  a  short  retrospect.  Mrs.  Piper  is  a  lady  who  has 
now  been  under  the  continual  supervision  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  for  about  twelve  years  ;  chiefly  in 
her  home  at  Boston  through  Professor  William  James  of 
Harvard  and  Dr.  Hodgson,  but  also  for  some  months  in 
1889-90  in  England,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  various 
members  of  the  Council.  She  possesses  the  power,  at 
least  when  in  good  health,  of  inducing  a  trance-state,  in 
which  her  organism  is  ostensibly  controlled  by  other 
personalities.  In  this  state  she  makes  communications 
to  those  who  are  sitting  with  her  in  which  she  shows  a 
knowledge  of  them,  and  more  particularly  of  their 
deceased  relations,  such  as  it  would  appear  impossible 
for  her  to  gain  through  the  normal  channels  of  sense. 
All  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
her  for  any  length  of  time  are  unanimous  in  believing 
that  she  possesses  some  supernormal  power. 

Now  the  obvious  supposition  that  Mrs.  Piper  fraudu- 
lently obtains  information  about  the  private  lives  and 
■deceased  friends  of  her  sitters  is,  in  our  eyes,  the  merest 
superstition  ;  a  superstition  of  "  common  sense"  which 
the  observers  who  have  reported  on  Mrs.  Piper  have 
put  completely  out  of  the  field.  Her  knowledge  is  quite 
different  in  kind  from  what  would  be  obtained  by 
bribing  servants,  surreptitiously  reading  letters,  or 
employing  a  private  detective  agency.  Mrs.  Piper  has 
been  constantly  under  the  eyes  of  men  of  proved  acumen 
as  well  as  integrity.  We  need  hardly  recall  the  fact 
^hat  Dr.  Hodgson  is  an  expert  in  the  art  of  unveiling 
fraud.  He  it  was  who  gave  the  coz/p  de  grace  to 
Madame  Blavatsky,  and  unmasked  Eusapia  Palladino. 
Not  only  has  Mrs.  Piper  defied  all  his  experience  and 
ingenuity  ;  she  has  gone  through  the  still  more  severe 
ordeal  of  a  complete  removal  from  the  ordinary  sphere 
of  her  activity  to  England,  where  any  systematic  method 
of  gaming  underhand  information  would  need  to  be 
entirely  reorganized,  and  yet  there  has  never  been  the 
faintest  ground  of  suspicion  as  to  her  good  faith.  And 
this  has  continued  for  more  than  ten  years  ;  the  chance 
of  a  slip,  of  betrayal  by  an  agent,  must  grow  more  than 
in  proportion  to  the  lapse  of  time  during  which  the  keen 
eyes  have  watched  her.  On  the  question  of  fraud  the 
evidence  of  the  investigators  seems  to  us  unanswerable. 

This  IS  the  third  elaborate  report  on  Mrs  Piper 
published  by  the  Society,  and  in  the  clearness  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  evidence  which  it  offers  it  goes  far 
beyond  either  of  those  which  have  preceded  it.  In  the 
first  report,  which  dealt  mainly  with  Mrs.  Piper's 
sittings  in  England,  communications  too  striking  to  be 
-disregarded  were  buried  in  a  mass  of  verbiage,  non- 
sense and  fjiilure  which  could  not  but  produce  an 
unfavourable  effect  on  those  who  cared  to  criticise  and 
sift.  The  alleged  communicator  asserted  himself  to  be 
the  spirit  of  a  deceased  French  doctor,  Scliville,  alias 
Phinuit ;  but  his  statements  about  his  past  were  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  nature,  and  defied  confirmation. 
It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  this  doctor,  whose 
French  was,  to  say  the  least,  less  fluent  than  his 
American,  consisted  of  no  more  than  a  dramatic  im- 
personation of  Mrs.  Piper's  own  secondary  conscious- 


ness ;  and  some  at  least  of  the  investigators,  including, 
we  believe,  Dr.  Hodgson  himsell,  thought  that,  granted 
the  possibility  of  thought-transference  in  a  high  degree, 
this  secondary  consciousness  might,  by  reading  the 
minds  ot  the  sitters,  have  got  from  them  the  informa- 
tion so  mysteriously  reproduced.  Others  held  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  facts  pointed  rather  to  the  existence  of 
an  entirely  separate  personality  in  direct  communication 
with  the  departed. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  fresh  evidence  now 
offered  is  strongly  in  favour  of  this  last  hypothesis,  to 
which    Dr.    Hodgson    is    now    completely  converted. 
Ihings  have  taken  a  fresh  turn  since  the  death  of  a 
gentleman  "here  named  "George   Pelham  "  or  G.  P. 
Though  this  was  not  his  real  name,  the  alias  having 
been  adopted  here  for  family  reasons,  George  Pelham 
was  undoubtedly  a  real   person  well  known  to  many 
friends  in  Boston,  among  others  to  Dr.  Hodgson,  with 
vyhom  he  had  many  discussions  as  to  the  possibility  of 
life  after  death.    He  was  killed  instantaneously  by  an 
accident  in  February  1892,  and  four  or  five  weeks  later 
communications  purporting  to  come  from  him  were 
received,  at  first  through  "  Phinuit,"  then  through  Mrs. 
Piper's  voice  directly  controlled  by  G.   P.,  and  finally 
through  writing  done  by  Mrs.  Piper's  hand  under  G.  P.'s 
control.    Since  that  time  the  phenomena  have  got  far 
more  consistent  and  intelligible.    Phinuit  has  now  dis- 
appeared, and  G.   P.  for  some  years  has  taken  the 
leading  part  in  communicating.    Many  of  those  whom 
he  knew  in  life  have  sat  with  Mrs.  Piper ;  he  has  in- 
variably recognised  them,  with  the  significant  exception 
of  one  young  lady  who  had  grown  up  from  child- 
hood   since    he   died.     Those,  on   the   other  hand, 
whom  G.  P.  did  not  know  in  life  have  not  been  recog- 
nised by  his  "spirit."    He  has  held  many  conversations 
with  living  friends,  often  about  matters  so  private  that 
they  cannot  be  published— as  is  unfortunately  the  usual 
case  with  what  should  be  the  best  evidence.  There 
have  sometimes  been  instances  of  error  and  confusion, 
but  these  seem  now  to  be  the  exception.    On  the  whole 
it  must  be  admitted,  as  Dr.  Hodgson  urges,  that  the 
communications  are,  on  the  whole,  very  much  what  we 
should  expect  from  a  personality  existing  after  death, 
and  striving  to  communicate  with    friends  on  earth 
through  the  imperfect  and  unfamiliar  instrument  of  a 
strange  organism. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  us  that  any  one  who  reads  the 
evidence  with  a  mind  free  from  "  superstition  "  will  find 
it  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  we  have  here  strong- 
testimony,  well  presented  and  scientifically  criticised, 
tending  to  show  that  something  persists  after  death. 
It  does  not  follow  that  we  are  driven  to  accept  the 
spiritualist  position.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  all  that  is 
proved  is  that  some  record  of  the  life  on  earth  is 
laid  up  in  some  unearthly  archives,  and  that  under 
some  circumstances  this  record  is  accessible  to  the 
minds  of  the  living.  Given  such  a  complete  record  of 
G.  P.'s  inner  life  accessible  to  Mrs.  Piper's  secondary 
personality,  and  the  dramatic  powers  which  such 
secondary  personalities  are  known  in  other  cases  to 
possess,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  we  might  have  such  a 
reproduction  of  G,  P.  as  Dr.  Hodgson  records.  The 
explanations  G  P.  professes  to  give  of  the  condition  of 
disembodied  spirits  do  not  rise  above  a  decidedly  crude 
and  misty  philosophy  by  no  means  superior  to  the 
speculations  of  a  mind  clogged  with  matter  ;  though  we 
note  with  satisfaction  that  they  are  free  from  the 
nauseous  sentimentality  mingled  with  Swedenborg 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  so-called  "  spirit  communica- 
tions." After  all,  the  question  is  not  whether  some- 
thing survives  death,  but  whether  that  is  a  living 
something  ;  whether  it  grows  ?  Time  may  give  us  an 
answer  to  the  question  ;  but  it  has  not  been  given  yet. 

HOLY  RUSSIA. 

"Statesman's  Handbook  for  Russia."  Edited  by  the 
Chancery  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  St. 
Petersburg. 

"D  USSIA  is  the  last  country  in  Europe  to  which  we 
J-V  should  look  for  such  a  publication  as  this.  Its 
Government  is  generally  supposed  to  be  completely 
indifferent  to  outside  opinion,  even  to  expert  outside 
opinion,  and  certainly  to  popular  opinion  ;  but  here  we 
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have  it  taking  considerable  pains  to  secure  from  the 
General  English-speaking  public  approval  of  Russian 
SoHtical,  social  and  industrial  institutions      It  sends 
^ut  this  handbook  for  the  education  of  the  masses. 
"  Foreign  governments,"  it  says  in  a  preface,  states- 
men, scTentific  men  and  publicists  possess  accurate  and 
detailed  information"  about_  Russia  ;  what  is  wanted  is 
that  "  the  maiority  of  intelligent  people     should  hax  . 
this  information  in  a  popular  form  ;  and  so  the  Imperial 
Sancerv  issues  this  "  exposition  of  the  principles  und^^^^^^^ 
Ivino-  the  organization  of  the  State,  and  the  rules  which 
regulate   the   several   departments   of  government 
Surelv,  as  a  compliment  to  "the  majority"  from  our 
most' imperturbable  modern  autocracy,  the  fact  that 
Teh  information  should  be  published  at  all  is  quite  as 
interesting  as  the  information  itself. 

If  it  was  worth  while  doing  the  thing  at  all  it  was 
worth  while  doing  it  well.    The  <-^""°^'ties  of  I^nghsh 
construction,  spelling  and  punctuation  ^^ith  wh  ch  the 
book  is  plentifully  adorned  are  not  quite  so  lud  crous  as 
those  we  expect  to  find  upon  foreign  cigar  labels  or 
Ge  'man    mechanical   toys,  but   they   are   qui  e  bad 
eno  -h     The  distinguished  editors  could  surely  hax  e 
commanded  the  services  of  writers  sufficiently  expert  in 
English  to  refrain  from  glaring  grammatical  errors,  such 
as  the  wedding  of  singular  nouns  to  plural  verbs,  for 
example     Thete,  howe^-er,  are  minor  faults,  and  m.gh 
have  been  passed  over  lightly  had  the  -b^^-- f  ,f  ^ 
book  been  worthy.     But  it  is  a  very  indifferent  dish 
that  is  thus  badly  served  up.    The  information  given 
Is  largely  of  the  elementary  school-pnmer  kind  ,  and 
any  reader  who  is  sufficiently  interested  in  Russia  an^^^ 
its^institutions  to  take  up  the  book  will  find  lit  e  in  ^ 
with  which  he  is  not  already  acquainted     We  turn  for 
example,  to  the  section  on  the  Ministry  of  Fore.gn 
Affairs,    expecting,    if  not   revelations,    ^t   least  an 
intimate  account  of  the  official  organization.  What 
we  find,  apart  from  a  brief  historical  sketch  going_  back 
to  the  Tartar  Invasion  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the 
portentous  announcement  that  "the  external  relations 
of  the  empire  are  transacted  through  the  Ministry  of 
Forein  Affairs.    The  general  duties  of  the  Ministry 
cons  st  of  political  relations  with  foreign  countries 
Sotection  In  foreign  countries  of  ^-^^^/^^^ 
fnterests,  and  protection  of  Russian  subjects  in  their 
affairs  abroad,"  and  that  "there  are _  embassies  in 
Austria    Grea    Britain,  &c.  ;    their  chiefs  are  cal  ed 
ambassLdors."    Certainly  it  needs  no  Chancery  of  a 
Committee  of  Ministers  turned  editors  to  tell  us  th  s 
Even  the  masses  are  aware  that  two  and  two  are  four 
A  ereat  deal  of  the  book  is  in  this  vein  ;  reminding  us 
of  nothing  so  much  as  the  first  attempt  of  a  smart 
polkSan  from  town  to  address  a  village  audience_  of 
Agricultural  labourers.    The  orator  begins  by  assuming 
?ha  his  auditors  are  great  babies,  who  can  vmderstand 
only  words  of  one  syllable.    The  Russian  official  may 
IJe  a  similar  contempt  for  the  -  elligence  o  the 
English  public;  but  we  can  assure  him  that  it  is  not 
quite    so   uninformed  as  he  takes  for  granted.  In 
fairness  it  must  be  added  that  one  or  two  of  the 
sections  redeem  the  handbook  from   the   charge  of 
eeneral    emptiness.       The    chapters    on  education 
•Shvays   and    agriculture   arc    such   exceptions,  and 
carry  out  with  something  like  thoroughness  the  promise 

°'Th:'hf;t";s  which  deal  with  the  personal  rights  of 
Russian  subjects  provide  us  with  some  unintentionally 
am^S^g'reidlng.'  They  open  with  the  annovmcemen 
that  "  among  rights  of  this  nature  must  first  ot  all  ce 
mentloied  freedom  of  religion."    Then  fo  ow  severa 
pages  in  glorification  of  this  great  principle  ;  but  just 
Ikn  the?eader  Is  fully  convinced  that  Russia  must  be 
the  paradise  of  toleration,  the  section  winds  up  abrupt  y 
wkh  he  statement  that  "  the  sectarians  are  P^^mi  ted  o 
occupy  public   positions  and  to  engage  in  trade  and 
rndustV;"   _ 'presumably  also    to    eat    and  drink 
though  that  is  not  expressly  set  forth-    •  ■  •  their 
pastors  and  other  persons  may  freely  perform  the  rrtes 
if  their  community,  but  are  not  .^^  .^P'^^^^^j^J^^ 

errors  amongst  the  orthodox.  .  .  •  .0"Vl^l  na  c.d^^^^ 
and  those  sects  which  are  distinguished  by  particular 
^nJ:^  are  entirely  prohibited."    After  that,  one  . 
naturally  doubtful  about  t  ^   ^-t^  -anmg  ^of^th^^^ 
opening  sentence  ot  tne  nexc  secuuw 


rl-ht  enjoyed  by  everybody  is  the  inviolability  of  the 
person  "-and  surely  enough,  within  ha  t  a  page  one 
arrives  at  the  qualifying  remark  that  "  this  general  rule 
is  subiect  to  certain  exceptions,"  and  discovers  that 
these  exceptions  cover  more  ground  than  the  general 
rule  itself  does.    For  example,  offences  in  connexion 
with  excise,  customs  and  postal  regulations,^  violation, 
of  sanitary,"  and  "  certain   offences   ^^^^^f  Public 
safety,"  are  not  dealt  with  by  the  courts  of  law  but 
by  officials  at  their  own  discretion  ;  "Pohce  surveillance 
and  prohibition  to  reside  in  the  capital  and  other  places 
may  be  carried  out  by  the  police  without  any  order 
from  a  properly  constituted  court,  and  the  governors  of 
provinces  "  aJe   invested  with   the    right  of  Placmg 
private  persons  under  arrest,  of  in^Posmg  fi^^s,  &c 
There  Is  a  fine  comprehensiveness  about  the     S.c.  At 
the  end  of  the  list,  the  wonder  -  how  naked  autocracy  can 
make  so  much  as  a  fig-leaf  for  itself  out  of  what  is  left  ot 
the  "general  rule  "  when  the  exceptions  are  all  taken  into 
account.    As  for  the  press  censorship,  we  have  search^^^^ 
the  handbook  through  for  some  account  0/ the  principles- 
upon  Which  that  institution  works  but  can  And  no. 
m'entlon  of  it:    The  nearest  approach  to  a  reference  to. 
it   Is  In   the  section  on  education,  where  the  writer, 
dealing  with  the  choice  of  proper  books  and  papers- 
for  public  libraries  in  Russia,^  tells  us   that  these 
libraries  and  reading  rooms  are  intended  to  prevent  the 
dissemination  among  the  people  of  publications  calcu- 
lated to  deprave  the  sober-minded  Russian.      An  ex 
cellent  Intention,  surely  ;  who  could  object  to  it  ? 

We  had  marked  one  passage  for  final  quotation  . 
"The  Government  of  the  Russian  Empire  rests  upon  a 

firm  foundation  of  law,  P-^-'li^g^  -^/^^./^.t"  sTa  t 
power.  This  fact  gives  to  the  whole  order  of  the  State 
in  Russia  a  lawful  character,  which  thereby  differentiates- 
from  arbitrary  forms"!  What  was  the  commen 
pon  this  which  occurred  to  us  at  first  reading  we  will 
no^  say;  for  on  second  thoughts,  remembering  the. 
vagarS  of  European  Parliaments  during  the  past  year 
or  two,  we  are  not  so  sure  about  it. 


VICTOR  HUGO  AS  A  WRITER  OF  TRAVEL. 
'«  The  Alps  and  Pyrenees."    By  Victor  Hugo.  Trans-, 
lated  from  the  French  by  John  Manson.    London  . 
Bliss,  Sands. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  travel  may  be   sorted  roughly- 
i    Into  two  groups.    In  one  may  be  placed  those 
whose  subject-matter  Is  remote  and  strange  explora^^ 
tions  of  Far  Cathay  or  of  African  forests,  of  polar  ice- 
fields or  distant  oceanic  Islands.    In  the  other  group 
come  travels  in  nearer,  more  familiar  scenes  tours  1 
pkSs  which,  or  their  like,  any  reader  has  made  or  man 
make     In  both  cases  the  written  pages  are  the  reactio"' 
of  a  mnd   to   external   stimuli;  natura  y  they  wil 
differ  with  the  mind  and  with  the  ^t-uh,  bu t  in  he- 
first  -roup  the  overpowering  novelty  of  the  things  seen 
and  heard  will  obscure  almost  entirely  the  personal 
factor  In  the  result  ;  in  the  second  group  the  fami- 
liar     if  the  scene  allows  full  play  to  the  writer . 
individuality,  and  the  written  pages  reveal  more  of  the 
author  than  of  their  subject.    Procure,  sa},  Mr.  Henry 
Norman  and  Victor  Hugo  tor  a  voyage  to  the   nter  or 
of  Asia,  and  the  records  of  both  would  be  seized  by  the 
same  obsession  of   new  facts  ;   perhaps  the  trained 
eporter  would  "score"  ;  he  would  have  assayed  the 
[ewe  s  of  a  potentate  while  the  latter  was  admiring, 
fheir  barbaric  opulence  ;  he  would  have  secured  a  snap- 
shot of  a  scene  of  torture  while  the  other  was  para- 
Ivsed  by  a  sterile  pity.    But  send  them  along  a  well- 
beaten  trail    to  Luclrne  and  Berne,  to  the  Rigi  and 
Pilatus  Bordeaux  and  Biarritz,  and  their  books,  one 
fefm  of  the  equation  being  known    wiU  become  a 
mere  panorama  of  the  writers  themselves.    We  have 
not  now  before  us  the  probable  trim  desolation  of  Mr 
Henry  Norman  (whom,  indeed,_  we  "lention  only  tc 
abuse)  but  the  transmuting  activity  of  Vu:tor  Hugo. 
The  Swiss  mountains,  the  churches  and  villages  of  th 
Basques  the  landladies  and  coachmen,  the  guides  an 
fourls^'hlve  no  intrinsic  value  in  his  pages.    They  an 
mere  shining   counters   reflecting   each  a  portion  o 
Hugo's  exuberant  sentiment  and  marshalled  so  as  t< 
tel   not  ?helr  own  story  but  a  glowing  invention  of  th- 
writer     The  result  is  a  curious  compromise  between 
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two  arts:  llii^o,  in  tlie  ^uiso  of  a  voliinio  oi  travels, 
has  written  a  kind  of  romance  in  monoIoj;iic,  a  series 
of  dramatised  incidents  tiueaded  on  the  emotions  of  the 
writer.  I>y  a  caprice  of  fate  the  romance  ends  trai;ical!y  ; 
in  the  last  few  chapters  the  lij^hts  become  lower,  ex- 
uberance fades  into  dejection  ;  and  the  last  lines,  written, 
or  at  least  supposed  to  be  written,  at  Olt^'roii,  are  iiiled 
by  a  foreboding  of  death.  "  I  had  deatii  within  my 
soul.  Perhaps  I  saw  everything  through  my  own 
<Iejection.  Some  other  day,  perhaps,  at  some  oilier 
hour,  I  shall  receive  a  different  impression.  But  that 
•evening  everything  seemed  to  me  funereal  and  melan- 
•cboly.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  island  was  an  immense 
•coffin  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  moon 
was  but  a  torch  illuminating  it."  Next  day,  at  Roche- 
fort,  Hugo  learned  of  tiie  sudden  deatli,  by  an  accident, 
•of  his  favourite  daughter. 

We  need  not  inquire  too  curiously  as  to  whetlier  tlie 
:account  of  his  foreboding  was  written  actually  on  the 
night  before  he  heard  of  tlie  domestic  calamity,  or 
whether  he  was  remembering  his  impressions  through  a 
mist  of  subsequent  emotion.  The  incident  gives  the 
final  touch  to  the  dramatic  unity  of  the  volume,  and 
■transforms  a  record  of  travel  into  a  romance  more 
•completely  than  the  patient  topography  of  Howell  trans- 
forms the  romances  of  that  author  into  volumes  of 
•travel. 

However  one  may  criticise  or  classify  the  form,  the 
imatter  of  these  admirable  pages,  written  more  than  half 
•a  century  ago,  remains  as  fresh  and  interesting  as  though 
no  hordes  of  minor  novelists  had  trailed  their  nauseous 
sentimentality  over  the  beauties  of  Europe.  Every- 
where there  is  something  surprising  or  paradoxical  ; 
swift,  unexpected  comparisons,  sage  and  brilliant  obser- 
vation. On  the  top  of  the  Rigi  the  wonderful  panorama 
at  once  suggests  the  cretins  of  the  mountain  valleys. 

At  this  height  the  convexity  of  the  globe  enters,  to  a 
certain  extent,  into  all  the  lines  and  disturbs  them. 
The  mountains  assume  extraordinary  postures.  The 
point  of  the  Rothhorn  floats  upon  the  Lake  of  Sarnen  ; 
the  Lake  of  Constance  mounts  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Rossberg.  The  landscape  has  gone  mad.  In  the 
{presence  of  this  inefl"able  spectacle  one  understands 
.Switzerland  and  Savoy  swarming  with  cretins.  The 
Alps  make  many  idiots.  It  is  not  given  to  every  intelli- 
gence to  keep  house  with  such  wonders,  and  to  cast 
from  morning  until  evening  a  terrestrial  visual  ray  fifty 
leagues  in  length  round  a  circumference  of  three  hundred 
without  being  dazzled  or  stupefied."  What  could  be 
•more  delightful  or  erroneous,  what  a  better  text  for 
the  exact  critic  of  an  art  ?  Here  again  is  a  delightful 
passage  :  The  vowels  and  consonants  share  Switzer- 
land between  them  like  the  flowers  and  rocks.  Towards 
the  north,  where  the  shadow  is,  and  the  cold  wind,  and 
the  ice,  the  consonants  crystallise  and  bristle  confusedly 
in  the  names  of  all  the  towns  and  mountains.  The  sun 
rays  cause  the  vowels  to  blossom  ;  wherever  they  fall 
vowels  sprout  and  bloom  in  crowds,  so  they  cover  the 
whole  southern  slope  of  the  Alps.  They  scatter  them- 
-selves  gaily  over  all  these  lovely  golden  declivities. 
The  same  summit— the  same  rock— has  on  its  dark  side 
■consonants,  on  its  sunlit  side  vowels.  The  formation 
of  languages  is  laid  bare  in  the  Alps,  thanks  to  the 
central  position  of  the  chain.  There  is  but  one  moun- 
tain, the  St.  Gothard,  between  the  Teufelsbrucke  and 
AiroIo."_  Who  would  exchange  these  delights  for  the 
kodak  views  and  superficial  statistics  of  the  modern 
itraveller  ? 

MILLET  AND  RUSTIC  ART. 
•*'J.  F.  Millet  and  Rustic  Art."     By  Henry  Naegely 

(Henry  Gaelyn).  London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
'HTHIS  Life  of  Millet  has  been  called  forth  by  certain 
inadequacies  in  those  previously  issued,  notably 
by  the  omission  from  Sensier's  life  of  some  beautiful 
letters  to  the  painter  from  his  grandmother.  If  the 
translator  has  been  faithful,  Louise  Jumelin  ranks 
worthily  with  that  other  fine  Frenchwoman,  the  mother 

ot  Renan.    A  good  many  inaccuracies  are  corrected  

so  the  writer  claims — not  only  in  Sensier's  "  Life,"  but 
also  in  Mrs.  Ady's,  and  Mantz's.  The  last  Mr.  Naegely 
calls  an  "amazing  Life."  Against  these  and  other 
misunderstanders  of  Millet's  life  and  genius  the  present 
S)iographer  delivers  some  apparently  well-founded  indig- 


n.ilion  and  sarcasm.  In  the  .itlack  on  Sensicr,  "an 
astute  (Jovernment  ollicial,"  that  gentleman  is  said  to 
have  found  his  ardent  friendship  for  Millet  highly 
remunerative,  and  one  proof  of  his  sincerity  is  pointed 
out  in  the  fact  that  he  crowned  a  thirty  years'  alfection 
lor  the  painter  by  promptly  raising  the  rent  to  his  widow 
as  soon  as  the  family  breadwinner  was  in  the  grave. 
The  book  is  delightful,  apart  from  its  hero-worship. 
The  author  enables  the  reader  to  form  a  vivid  picture  of 
his  subject  by  describing  Millet's  human  and  natural 
surroundings  with  deftly  thrown  hints  as  to  the  painter's 
attitude  of  mind  towards  each  set  of  circumstances. 
The  whole  work  is  alive  too  with  a  fearless  reverence 
for  worth,  from  the  manly  yet  tender  dedication  to  the 
painter's  son,  Fran(;ois  Millet,  to  the  last  words  of 
somewhat  wistful  triumph,  that  remind  us  iiow  such  as 
Millet,  though  for  long  periods  their  "right  perfection" 
may  be  "  wrongfully  disgraced,"  yet  finally  gain  the 
victory.  At  the  end  we  feel  we  have  made  a  valuable 
acquaintance  whom,  though  we  do  not  know  him  on 
every  side  of  his  life,  we  yet  know  on  the  most  interest- 
ing side,  which  is  the  one  turned  towards  and  sympa- 
thetic with  beauty,  sorrow  and  patience. 

A  great  taciturn  personage  he  is  who  accepts  the 
mystery  of  good  and  evil  with  stoical  good  humour 
though  with  full  estimate  of  its  seriousness,  but  chiefly 
of  its  beauty.  This  literary  picture  is  thoroughly 
consonant  with  the  ideas  we  have  become  familiar  with 
in  the  painter's  works.  He  is  a  man  who  has  realised 
from  birth  the  realities  of  things.  Earthly  facts  have 
"glared  in  on  him,"  as  Carlyle  said  they  did  on 
Mahomet.  They  are  reproduced  with  the  artist's 
vivid  comment  on  them,  for  the  benefit  of  whomsoever 
it  may  concern.  Their  reality  scares  the  Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  as  well  as  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  so  naked 
and  untrimmed  are  they.  They  are  seen  to  have 
a  peculiar  Millet  atmosphere  too,  which  quite 
staggers  and  mystifies  devotees  of  the  footlights. 
And  yet  Millet  himself  is  said  to  have  turned  out 
Boucher-like  subjects  for  a  time.  Best  known  as  a 
figure-painter,  Millet  seems  even  more  of  an  artist  in 
some  of  his  pure  landscapes,  like  "  Greville  Church" 
or  "Spring,"  in  the  Louvre,  the  former  one  of  the 
saddest  and  most  sombre  bits  of  art  that  ever  came 
from  the  hand  of  man.  By  the  time  we  are  well 
through  Naegely's  book  the  author's  rich,  flowing,  yet 
simple  descriptions  of  Millet's  country  have  added  to  it 
the  spiritual  presence  of  Millet  as  its  commentator  with 
a  fitness  of  each  to  each.  Garden  and  croft,  home- 
stead and  hill,  are  felt  as  the  painter  felt  them,  as 
things  with  an  aspect  caught  from  mortality.  Word- 
painting  is  often  weariness  to  the  flesh,  but  the  Hague 
in  Normandy,  as  Mr.  Naegely  gives  it,  is  a  most  de- 
sirable land  to  wander  through.  We  go  over  its  lofty 
tableland  of  heather  and  furze,  guided  by  the  author, 
who  knows  it  most  lovingly  ;  its  moors  are  often  wind- 
swept and  darkened  with  hurricane  skies  from  the 
north,  their  solemn  gravity  hardly  yielding  to  warmth 
and  sunshine.  On  each  side,  at  miles'  distance,  that 
tableland  is  furrowed  by  valleys  of  shelter,  where  corn, 
fruit  and  blossoms  smile  in  season.  These  are  happy 
with  the  hum  of  watermills  and  the  voice  of  tiny  streams 
that  trickle  into  the  channel.  In  one  of  these  vales 
Millet  first  saw  the  light  that  was  to  fascinate  him 
always.  In  this  region  of  Lilliputian  farms  the  people 
in  his  day  were  anything  but  Lilliputian  ;  a  priest-uncle 
of  Millet's  must  have  been  a  Sandow  from  the  reports 
going  about  him.  It  was,  and  even  now  is,  to  some 
extent  lorded  over  by  the  spirit  of  labour  incarnate. 
The  implements  are  huge,  and  the  sloping  farms  not 
easily  tilled,  while  the  manure  is  dragged  at  peril  from 
the  jaws  of  the  rough  seas.  As  Mr.  Naegely  traces  the 
growth  of  sympathy  with  the  rustic  during  past  ages, 
opinions  occur  in  the  book  which  we  can  hardly  ac- 
cept. Mr.  Naegely's  belief  is  that  ancient  Rome  had  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  or  sympathy  with  what  we  call 
nature.  Yet  \\^e  know  of  realistic  and  artistic  render- 
ings of  animals  left  by  the  Romans  that  would  indicate 
an  immense  and  widespread  skill  and  knowledge.  It 
is  most  likely  that,  between  thick-headed  Gauls  and 
narrow  -  minded  ecclesiastics,  myriads  of  art  objects 
by  both  Greeks  and  Romans  perished  out  of  remem- 
brance. The  scientific  use  of  grey  in  flesh-painting 
was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  light  decora- 
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tions  of  Pompeii  indicate  that  the  Romans  were  most 
likely  their  inteliijifent  scholars.  This  knowledg-e  of 
flesh -paintinij  implies  a  general  mastery  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  fifteenth-century  Italians.  It  is  be- 
coming very  evident  that  ecclesiastics  killed  off  all  art 
but  that  of  the  hamlets,  and  from  that  the  Renaissance 
was  painfully  developed,  instead  of  continuing  in  full 
power  as  it  had  been  before  the  bishops  set  their  heels 
on  it.  Mr.  Naegely  has  some  interesting  remarks  on 
the  effect  of  the  use  of  symbols  in  Renaissance  art.  He 
thinks  the  pagan  ideal  dulled  the  senses,  and,  as  a 
germ  within  Christian  art,  carried  death  and  extinction 
with  it.  Michael  Angelo  used  that  ideal,  he  alone  of 
all  his  peers  turning  it  to  Christian  uses.  But  surely 
the  tortured  shapes  and  strenuous  limbs  of  Angelo 
have  more  of  the  nervous  Latin  than  the  serene  Greek. 
As  a  proof  that  the  revival  of  the  pagan  spirit  is  fatal  to 
art,  Mr.  Xaegely  instances  Ingres — a  most  unconvinc- 
ing example.  Doubtless  Ingres  believed,  and  got  others 
to  believe,  that  he  was  full  of  the  pagan  ideal  ;  but  a 
glance  at  his  Phryne  shows  that  to  be  a  mistake.  A 
French  bench  of  judges  might  leer  at  nuditj-  as  Ingres' 
pseudo-Greeks  do,  but  no  one  who  understood  the 
ancient  Greeks  could  ever  confound  the  two  sets  of 
men.  In  fact,  Ingres  was  no  more  truly  pagan  in  his 
ideal  than  were  the  dullard  architects  who  used  to  build 
dreary  lumpish  piles  and  think  they  were  "classical" 
because  they  were  dull.  It  seems  clear  enough  with  all 
this  that  our  present  art,  as  art,  came  nevertheless  in 
direct  descent  from  those  contemptible  pagans.  Mr. 
Naegely  thinks  Millet  was  the  painter  par  excellence  of 
the  true  rustic,  and  we  may  agree  with  him  partly,  only 
keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  Millet's  avowed  worship 
of  M.  Angelo  so  far  modified  his  realism  that  we  think 
somehow  of  M.  Angelo  whenever  we  see  a  rustic  by 
Millet.  This  whole  book,  however,  is,  a  sincere  and 
beautiful  endeavour  to  show  how  noble,  masterly  and 
patient  the  great  Frenchman  was.  Jt  succeeds,  we 
think. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE. 

"A  History  of  Pembroke  College,  OxfoPd."  By  Douglas 
Macleane,  M.A.    Oxford  Historical  Society. 

A /T  R.  MACLEANE  deserves  the  thinks  of  Oxonians 
■^^  -^  in  general  and  of  Pembrochiahs  in  particular  for 
his  exhaustive  and  scholarly  I^,istory  of  Pembroke 
College.  A  considerable  portion  of ,  the  book  is  neces- 
sarily occupied  by  an  account  of  "  that  venerable  piece 
of  antiquity  called  Broadgates  Halt,"  as  Wood  puts  it, 
formerly  one  of  the  chief  hostels  for  legists  in  the 
University.  The  conversion  in'  1624  of  Lafeportensis 
antiquissima  aula  rum  into  "  Pembrooke  Colledg,"  and 
the  story  how  the  cluster  of  Ancient  Halls,  Inns, 
Lodgings  and  Entries  that  lay  between  South  Gate  and 
Little  Gate,  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  expansion 
of  the  strongest  element  among  them,  is  a  study  in  in- 
stitutional development  of  exceeding  interest ;  the  more 
so  since  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the 
natural  topographical  limits  of  the  College  have  been 
reached  by  the  acquisition  from  Christ  Church  of  the 
Wolsey  Almshouse.  Conversely,  the  diminishing  con- 
nexion of  St.  Old's  Church  with  the  Hall  and  the 
College  is  traced  to  the  final  severance  in  1858,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  after  it  had  ceased  to  serye  as  the 
College  Chapel.  In  regard  to  the  parratiye  of  the 
structural  growth  of  the  College  it  would  have  been 
well  if  the  author  and  his  publishers  had  seen  their  way 
to  being  somewhat  more  liberal  in  the  matter  of  plans 
and  illustrations,  especially  as  there  frequently  occur  in 
the  letterpress  tantalising  references  to  a  number  of 
early  prints  and  maps  that  are  difficult  pf  access.  But 
as  to  this  we  must  be  grateful  if  not,  content,  and  after 
all  it  is  Mr.  Macleane  himself  who  fias  whetted  our 
appetite  for  more  than  he  has  gjy.en  us.  He  has  fur- 
nished us,  however,  with  a  reduced  reproduction  of 
Burghers'  excellent  bird's-eye  view  of  the  building  and 
precincts  as  they  appeared  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  inner  side  of  the  .gateway  as  he  saw  it. 
There  are  also  several  conjectural  g'rbtihd-plans  of  the 
various  plots  and  tenements  vvhi,ch  pnginally  occupied 

the  site  of  the  present  house.    ,. 

The  incorporation  and  endowtiiept  >  of  Broadgates 
Hall  as  a  new  college  is  a  curious  tale.  ,Xhoma,s  Tesdale, 
oC  Glympton,  near  Woodstock,  left  in  1610  a  consider- 


able sum  of  money  wherewith  to  purchase  lands,  &c. , 
for  the  maintenance  of  seven  Fellows  and  six  Scholars 
to  be  elected  out  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Abing- 
don and  from  among  "  Bennet's  Poor  Scholars"  (a 
small  "  blue-coat  school  "  in  the  same  town)  at  Balliol, 
or  University,  or  some  other  college  in  Oxford.  As 
usual,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  beneficiaries  were  to 
be  of  kin  to  the  founder.  Although  the  authorities  of 
Balliol  purchased  a  building  known  as  Caisar's  Lodgings> 
which  stood  opposite  the  site  of  the  present  Martyrs' 
Memorial,  wherein  to  house  the  Abingdon  Scholars  and 
Fellows,  for  some  reason  or  other  the  negotiations 
between  them  and  Tesdale's  representatives  were  still 
uncompleted  thirteen  years  after  the  testator's  death, 
when  a  second  benefactor,  Richard  Wightwick,  came 
forward  and  offered  to  augment  the  original  bequest. 
"It  then  fell  under  consideration,"  says  Fuller,  "thai 
it  was  a  pity  so  great  a  bounty,  substantial  enough  to 
stand  of  itself,  should  be  adjected  to  a  former  foundat- 
tion,  whereupon  a  new  college  was  erected."  The  cost 
of  Caesar's  Lodgings  had  been  chiefly  defrayed  by  an 
advance  to  Balliol  out  of  Tesdale's  money,  and  this  the 
latter  society  was  called  upon  to  refund;  while  the 
vacated  residence,  for  which  it  had  no  use,  would  be 
left  on  its  hands.  Not  unnaturally  Balliol  considered 
itself  tricked,  and  felt  particularly  aggrieved  because  it 
was  at  the  time  not  in  a  position  to  repay  the  money 
advanced.  However,  the  Archbishop,  George  Abbot, 
a  Balliol  man,  came  to  the  rescue  and  paid  off  the  debt 
himself  by  yearly  instalments.  The  new  College  thus 
established  was  named  after  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  William  Herbert,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

As  the  book  proceeds  many  sidelights  are  incidentally 
thrown  from  time  to  time  on  more  general  history  ;  as,, 
for  example,  by  the  extracts  from  the  "Journal  of  a 
Gentleman-Commoner,"  from  1720  to  1722,  and  by 
those  from  a  "  Fellow's  Day  Book,"  between  1768  and 
1804.  Very  properly  a  special  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Johnson,  who  lodged  on  what  was  then  the  top  floor  of 
the  Tower,  there  being  one  set  of  chambers  between 
him.  and  the  gateway  below.  Mr.  Macleane  tells  us 
(p.  337)  that  "having  choice  of  rooms  on  first  coming 
to  the  College,  a  freshman's  religious  reverence  led  the 
historian  to  become  the  occupant  of  this  eyrie.  After 
a  term  or  two  I  deemed  myself  unworthy  of  the  spot,, 
and  .  .  .  .  moved."  We  wonder  how  far  Mr. 
Macleane's  removal  from  Johnson's  rooms  was  due  less 
to  humility  than  to  the  proximity  of  the  dean,  whereby  a 
merry  tale  could  not  be  told,  nor  an  extra  bottle  un- 
corked, unheard  by  that  demure  ecclesiastic.  And 
when  we  further  consider  that  the  author's  extreme 
Royalist  and  Laudian  proclivities  were  offended  by  the 
presence  of  a  free-thinking  descendant  of  Cromwelll 
and  Ireton  who  occupied  the  uppermost  story  directly 
overhead,  he  may  well  have  felt  himself  to  be  betwixt 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  and  on  realising  his  positioni 
fled  incontinent. 

In  a  volume  of  some  ,550  closely  printed  pages, 
bristling  with  matters  of  detail,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
here  and  there  an  error  should  have  crept  in  ;  but  we 
have  not;ed  singularly  fewy  and  those  of  slight  import. 
Dr.  Valpy  was  Headmaster  of  Reading  School  from 
1781  to  1831 — fifty,  not  fifty-five,  years  (p.  387).  Mr. 
Macleane  has  run  him  and  his  son  Frank,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  into  one.  The  "  Mr.  Valpy  "  of  p.  445  is 
the  latter,  and  it  was  he  who  was  followed  by  Appleton 
(p.  387).  Nicholas  Upton  (p.  66)  was  certainly  not  the 
first  writer  on  armory :  Johannes  de  Vado  Aureo 
(John  of  Guildford)  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  subject 
half  a  century  earlier.  T.  H.  Girtin  (p.  476)  was 
drowned  while  bathing  near  the  Grotto  of  Nero  at 
Porto  d'Anzio  :  his  public  funeral  was  there,  not  at 
Naples.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  linguistic 
gifts,  and  author  of  many  important  works,  all  written 
in  the  language  of  his  adopted  country,  Italy.  The 
Marlstone  estate  (p.  193)  is  not  "  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Huntley  &  Palmer,"  but  is  the  private  property 
of  a  member  oif  that  firm.  The  strange  phrase  "  Cla- 
rencieux  at  Arms"  (p.  loi)  is,  of  course,  a  printer's, 
blunder  that  has  escaped  notice.  Occasionally  Mr. 
Macleane  indulges  an  irritating  tendency  to  state  his 
dates  in  saints'  days  or  Church  festivals,  instead  of  in 
the  usual  and  intelligible  manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  sometimes  soothes  our  choler  thus  aroused  by  a 
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pleasant  way  ho  has  ot  hioaUing  out  now  anil  again 
into  epigram  :  '*  Kccentricity  is  but  character  run  wiKl  " 
(p.  44(>)  ;  "  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  slow  "  (p. 
463)  ;  "in  revolutions  it  is  commonly  second-rate  men 
who  come  to  the  front  "  (p.  .21),?).  :i''o  some  instances 
that  strike  us  as  fresh. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  Mr.  Macieane 
on  having  proiluced  a  \ery  thorough  ami  at  the  same 
time  a  very  readable  piece  of  work,  every  page  of 
which  reveals  that  his  self-imposed  task  has  been  a 
labour  of  love. 

DEMOCR.VCY:   AMKRICAN  AND  OTHKRVVISb:. 
"  Untoreseen  Tendencies  of  Democracy."    Hy  Kdwin 
Lawrence  Godkin.    Westminster  :  Constable. 

IT  is  a  commonplace  of  social  science  that  in  a  com- 
plex society  laws  and  regulations  frequently  pro- 
duce results  entirely  contrary  to  what  were  intended  by 
the  men  who  framed  them.  Democratic  forms  of 
gc»vernment  have  been  a  continual  disillusionment  to 
their  advocates  ;  and  the  condition  of  things  prevailing 
under  them  at  present  would  certainly  have  seemed  a 
fantastic  impossibility  to  the  enthusiasts  of  a  century 
ago.  Nothing  appeared  simpler  or  more  assured  to 
them  than  that  the  general  public  good  would  best  be 
served  by  giving  to  the  general  public  the  control  of 
government.  Given  representative  institutions  and 
equality  of  citizenship  under  protection  of  the  ballot,  and 
an  enlightened  public  could  work  out  its  own  salvation. 
So  much  for  the  dream  ;  for  the  reality  we  need  only 
look  around  us.  Not  only  have  democratic  institutions 
left  imdone  the  things  they  were  expected  to  do,  but 
they  have  done  many  things  that  nobody  expected  at 
all  ;  and  Mr.  Godkin,  in  this  most  suggestive  volume, 
draws  our  attention  to  some  of  these  unforeseen  results. 
Unfortunately  his  experience  has  been  confined  to  the 
United  States,  by  whose  record  it  would  be  entirely 
unfair  to  judge  democratic  institutions  generally.  Some 
of  the  tendencies  upon  which  he  enlarges  are  the 
tendencies  of  democratic  government  everywhere,  and 
can  be  fairly  described  as  tendencies  of  democracy  ;  but 
the  Worst  of  them  are  only  local,  and  cannot  be  so 
described.  They  are  the  consequences,  not  of  the 
working  out  of  democratic  principles,  but  of  the 
American  standard  of  public  morality  ;  and  democracy 
has  quite  enough  to  answer  for  of  itself  without  being 
held  responsible  for  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  the  unforeseen  develop- 
ments of  democracy  is  the  Extreme  difficulty  of  getting 
large  numbers  of  electors  to  use  their  votes.  The 
theoretical  idea  was  that  the  franchise  was  a  great  and 
glorious  privilege,  and  that  the  opportunity  of  using  it 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  eagerly  seized  upon. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  is  regarded  by  most  electors 
with  apathy,  and  by  many  as  k  positive  nuisance  ;  and 
if  large  numbers  of  them  were  not  worried  into  voting 
by  incessant  canvassing,  personal  calls,  carriages  placed 
at  their  disposal,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  of 
elections,  it  is  doubtful  whether  fifty  per  cent,  of  them 
would  come  to  the  poll  in  any  constituency.  The  size  of 
the  voting  body,  and  the  consequent  apparent  ineffective- 
ness of  a  single  vote  in  influencing  the  result,  are  no  doubt 
largely  responsible  for  this.  But  even  when  votes  are 
given  and  counted,  we  have  the  further  paradoxical 
unforeseen  result  that  the  popular  vote  does  not  give 
us  any  real  guidance  to  the  popular  will.  Nothing 
would  seem  more  certain  in  theory  than  that  the  vote 
of  a  constituency  would  make  clear  what  were  the 
opinions  of  the  constituency.  In  practice  it  does  no 
such  thing.  As  Mr.  Godkin  points  out,  every  bye- 
election  is  immediately  followed  by  a  discussion,  in 
which  scarcely  any  two  persons  agree,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  result.  The  multiplicity  of  public 
questions  at  issue  makes  a  clear  verdict  impossible. 
The  final  result  is  that  vague  opinions,  mouthed  with 
sufficient  loudness,  are  far  more  effective  candidating 
qualities  than  administrative  competence  or  real  ability. 
So  long  as  an  uneducated  class  exists  in  any  consider- 
able numbers,  democracy  inevitably  means  the  handi- 
capping of  the  men  who  know  by  compelling  therrt  to 
work  under  sanction  of  the  men  who  do  not  know.  In 
the  end,  no  doubt,  that  is  an  afjgument  for  education 
rather  than  against  democracy,  artd  it  is  in  education 
jonly  that  democracy  can  look  for  its  ultimate  justifica- 


tion ;  but  uuilor  existing  londil ions  it  has  undoubledly 
opened  public  life  to  incapable  men  who  would  have  no 
ciiance  but  for  the  votes  of  their  fellow-incapables,  and 
so  has  decreased  the  standard  of  governing  ellicicncy. 

So  far  the  backward  tendency  may  fairly  be  ch  irged 
against  democr.icy  goner.dly  :  but  when  Mr.  (iodkin 
goes  t"urther  aiul  iiokis  up  to  coiulomnat ion  the  objec- 
tionable details  of  American  public  life  as  "^tendencies 
of  democracy,"  he  is  mistaking  liie  local  and  accidental 
for  the  general  and  inevitable.  Democracy  may  be 
faulty,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  corrupt.  Mr.  Godkin  tells 
us  that  "no  American  city  has  ever  been  administered 
with  reference  to  its  own  interests,"  that  the  political 
machinery  of  the  States  "  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
class  which  .  .  .  does  not  look  further  in  politics  than 
salaried  ollices,  and  a  large  portion  of  which  consists  of 
men  who  have  failed  in  life,"  that  "  in  the  cities,  parties 
are  treated  without  disguise  as  competitors  for  the  dis- 
posal of  a  certain  number  of  offices  and  the  handling  of 
a  certain  amount  of  money,"  and  that  "  nearly  all  dis- 
cussions of  city  affairs  are  discussions  about  what  place 
a  particular  man  will  get,  or  what  place  he  is  trying  to 
get."  As  an  American  journalist  of  large  experience, 
Mr.  Godkin  is  a  competent  witness  to  these  things  ;  but 
we  can  assure  him  that  they  are  not,  as  he  seems  to 
imagine,  necessary  consequences  of  democracy.  Our 
own  public  life,  for  example,  open  as  it  is  to  criticism  in 
many  ways,  is  practically  exempt  from  them.  The  fact 
which  Mr.  Godkin  has  overlooked  is  that  forms  of 
government  of  any  kind  may  tell  upon  the  efficiency  of 
administration,  but  hardly  upon  its  character.  A  nation 
with  corrupt  standards  will  be  corrupt  under  all  forms, 
and  the  American  worship  of  mere  wealth,  irrespective 
of  character,  as  the  supreme  human  attainment,  is  the 
secret  of  the  corruption  of  its  public  life.  There  is  one 
illuminating  sentence  in  Mr.  Godkin's  book  that  shows 
how  even  the  best  American  citizens,  who  deplore  that 
corruption,  are  yet  in  some  degree  under  the  spell  of  the 
idea  that  produces  it.  Discussing  the  aristocratic 
systems  of  old  countries,  he  says  that  "there  is  some- 
thing a  little  ridiculous  abcnit  the  poor  nobleman."  If 
the  reader  will  pause  upon  that  sentence  for  a  moment, 
he  vyill  find  the  dominant  An^erican  thought  in  it.  The 
notion  that  nobility  or  character  or  innate  capacity  is 
ridiculous  arid  undignified  unless  it  is  joined  with 
material  wealth  is  a  notion  that  may  be  developed  up  to 
any  degree  of  baseness.  When  a  nation  deliberately 
holds  that  dollars  are  nobihty.  or  can  add  dignity  to 
nobility,  and  that  the  possession  of  them  is  a  sufficient 
cpndonement  for  any  method  of  getting  them,  it  must 
not  be  surprised  to  find  (hat  its  public  men  regard 
public  life  as  a  matter  of  spoils,  and  that  their  "  staple 
topic  of  discussion,"  as  Mr-  Godkin  calls  it,  is  how  to 
secure  paying  places  fpr  themselves  and  their  friends. 

BOOMING  THE  DEAD. 

"Gladstone."  A  Character  Sketch.  By  W.  T.  Stead. 
London  :  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  Office. 

"  Gladstone  the  Man."  By  David  Williamson.  Lon- 
don :  Bowden. 

"  The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone."  By 
G.  Barnett  Smith.    London:  Ward,  Lock. 

'T'HAT  we  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  receives  addi- 
tional  proof  from  the  catch-penny  uses  to  which 
we  put  our  Great  Dead.  A  few  weeks  ago  our  news- 
papers all  vied  with  each  other  in  grossness  of  eulogy 
and  extravagance  of  lamentation  over  the  bier  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  till  the  plain  man  was  constrained  to 
believe  that  only  a  small  part  of  this  public  wailing  was 
due  to  sincerity,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
connected  with  circulation.  The  able  editor,  without 
doubt,  had  said  to  himself  "Go  to,  I  must  call  this  the 
greatest  event  in  human  history,  and  boom  it  for  all  it 
is  worth  in  picture  and  in  letter-press.  Of  course,  it  is 
no  such  thing  ;  but  I  have  got  to  make  the  circulation 
of  this  paper  the  greatest  in  the  universe  (including  the 
fixed  stars)  and  this  is  my  chance."  Thus  it  was  that 
ihe  whole  world  disappeared  for  two  weeks  under  a 
deluge  of  editorial  tears  ;  and  the  last  and  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  greatness  will  be 
(established  if  his  memory  survives  the  twaddle  of  these 
mercenary  eulogists.  I^JOw  that  the  newspapers  have 
returned  to  the  dribbling  lie$  of  the  American-Spanish 
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war,  the  publishers  have  taken  up  the  tale.    For  years 
-we  may  expect  a  steady  onset  of  Gladstonian  Lives,  and 
Letters,  and  Talks  and  Interviews,  of  which  the  volumes 
now  before  us  are  the  vanguard.     In  a  race  of  this  kind 
for  the  nimble  ninepence,  Mr.  Stead  is  certain  not  to  be 
last.    This  character  sketch,  he  assures  us,  and  his 
assurance  is  superfluous,  is  neither  a  biography  nor  a 
historj-  of   Mr.   Gladstone's  Life  and  Times.      It  is 
simply  a  gossipy  narrative — partly  about  Mr.  Stead 
and  partly  about  Mr.  Gladstone — with  which  the  public 
is  already  familiar.    The  author,  however,  with  his 
journalistic  instincts,  thinks  that  it  would  like  to  read 
(and  pay  for)  his  gossip  once  more.    Mr.  Stead  simply 
echoes  what  we  said  in  these  columns  long  ago,  when 
he  states  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  a  great  states- 
man ;  rather,  he  was  a  great  ecclesiastic  who  had,  in  a 
disastrous  hour,  strayed  into  politics.     "He  was  a 
politician,  no  doubt,  and  a  wary  and  a  wily  one  at  that. 
But  this  astuteness,  which  made  it  as  easy  to  catch  a 
Aveasel  asleep  as  to  catch  Mr.  Gladstone  napping,  is  a 
quality  much  more  highly  developed  in  ecclesiastics 
than  among  members  of  Parliament.  .  .  .  With  all  his 
immersion  in  this  world's  business  he  was  a  man  who 
dwelt  in  the  other  world  as  much,  at  least,  as  any  of 
the  Great  Cardinals  who  figure  in  history.  ...  He 
never   altogether    seemed   to   identify   himself  with 
England.    He  represented  something  else.    He  vyas 
the  Churchman  all  over — the  man  who  sees  the  nation 
as  something  outside  of  himself,  which  he  must^  move 
and  discipline,  rather  than  an  entity  of  which  he  is  part 
-and  parcel.  ...  He  would  have  made  a  very_  good 
Pope,  although,  possibly,  a  little  too  nimble  in  his 
career  for  the  cumbrous  and  gigantic  machinery  of 
Catholicism."    These  are  not  the  left-handed  compli- 
ments of  a  doubtful  admirer ;  Mr.  Stead  can  be  as 
flamboyant  in  his  praise  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  most 
time-serving  leader-writer.    But  he  has  the  merit  of 
sincerity  upon  occasion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  great 
mistake  in  not  taking   Holy  Orders,  as   his  father 
Intended  he  should,  for  in  that  case  he  himself  would 
not   have   suflFered  so   many  disappointments,  while 
England  would  have  been  saved  from  much  turmoil 
and  many  disasters.      That  he  would  have  been  a 
faithful  and  contented  Churchman,  however,  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.   If  all  his  energy,  the  disintegrating 
energy  that  he  brought  into  politics,  had  been  cast 
loose  upon  theology  and  clerical  administration,  there 
would  have  been  tumult  in  his  diocese.    Nay,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  he  might  have  founded  a  Church  of  his 
own,  with  certain    high,  nebulous  moral  aspirations, 
and  a  crushing  cast-iron  ritual.    That  he  would  have 
succeeded,  as  General  Booth  has  succeeded,  in  orgati- 
izing  and  administering  a  great  sectarian  community  is 
certain.    He  was  a  man  to  lead  a  crusade  under  the 
most  forlorn  conditions.    The  fact  that  he  was  acting 
against  the  good  sense  of  the  community  only  made 
him  more  persistent  and,  if  possible,  more  imperious. 
In  1855  Lord  Aberdeen  said,  "Gladstone  intends  to  be 
Prime  Minister.     He  has  great  qualifications,  but  some 
serious  defects  ;  the  chief,  that  when  he  has  convinced 
himself,  perhaps  by  abstract  reasoning,  of  some  view, 
he  thinks  that  every  one  else  ought  to  see  it  at  once  as 
he  does,  and  can  make  no  allowance  for  differences  of 
opinion."    That,  of  course,  is  not  an  uncommon  type 
of  mind  ;   yet  when  the  man  who   possesses   it  is 
equipped  for  warfare  as  Gladstone  was  equipped  he 
becomes  distinguished  as  well  as  dangerous.    It  was 
this  essential  narrowness  founded  in  an  overwhelming 
moral  earnestness  which  led  to  the  success  and  also  to 
the  virulence  of  his  political  campaigns.   He  was  always, 
in  his  own  opinion,  absolutely  right.    This  attitude, 
especially  in  a  man  who  frequently  changed  his  whole 
political  outfit,  gives  opportunity  to  the  mocker  ;  but 
this  strenuous  faith  in  himself  was,  without  doubt,  the 
secret  of  his  popularity.    That,  and  his  capacity  for 
good  fighting  and  good  hating.    In  the  latter  respect, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Stead,  he  took  the  pose  of  the 
Inquisitors,  who  burned  their  victims  in  love.  He 
.says:    "Mr.    Gladstone  assumed   that  all  men  who 
differed  from  him  must,  without  doubt,  perish  ever- 
lastingly, not  because  of  any  wrath  or  indignation  on 
his  part,  but  because  merely  to  oppose  the  will  of  one 
so  supremely  right  approximated  to  the  nature  of  the 


unpardonable  sin,  and  revealed   an  innate  depravity 
which  merited  the  everlasting  burnings."    This  state 
of  sacred  cocksureness  (in  alliance  with  Heaven)  was 
extremely  startling  in  a  man  who  had  digested  so  many 
of  his  most  cherished  beliefs.    Consistency,  of  course, 
has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  except  among  old-fashioned 
people.    Vet  Mr.  Gladstone  was  old-fashioned  in  that 
as  in  many  other  things.    He  believed  in  his  own  con- 
sistency ;    argued  about  it  vehemently  ;    and  was  in 
exceeding  trouble  of  spirit  if  you  did  not,  because  you 
could  not,  agree  with  him.    Yet  how  could  one  in 
looking  over  his  career,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  plain,  straightforward,  consistent 
statesman?      If  we  were   to   summarise  his  incon- 
sistencies it  might  be   supposed,  it   certainly  would 
be   said,    that   we    were    inspired    and    guided  by 
the  basest  motives.    We  prefer,  therefore  to  present 
his  character  as  a  statesman   as  it   appears  to   his  | 
admirer,  Mr.  Stead.    Thus  it  runs  :  "Mr.  Gladstone 
began  as  the  defender  of  the  Irish  Church  ;  he  ended 
by  demolishing  it.     No  one  ever  opposed  more  ve- 
hemently the  extension  of  British  influence  in  Egypt, 
but  it  was  under  his  Government  we  bombarded  the 
Alexandrian  forts,  fought  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir, 
and  reduced  Egypt  to  the  condition  of  a  British  satrapy. 
He  was  the  most  conspicuous  advocate  of  peace  with 
Russia  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  in  office,  until 
Constantinople  was  in  danger.    Five  years  later  he 
left  office,  after  having  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war 
with  Russia  for  the  sake  of  Penjdeh.    One  year  he 
consigned  Mr.  Parnell  to  prison,  the  next  he  proposed 
to  make  over  to  him  the  government  of  Ireland,  and 
then  again  he  deposed  him  from  the  leadership."  This 
record  of  changefulness,  and  it  might  easily  be  quad- 
rupled, would,  in  a  common  man,  have  secured  him  a 
character  for  inconsistency.    But  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
not,  in  any  aspect,  a  common  man.    Consequently  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Stead  that  all  these  little  turn- 
abouts were  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
possessed  of  a  teachable  mind.    No  doubt  ;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  permit  no  one  to  teach  Mr.  Gladstone 
except  Mr.  Gladstone. 

In  turning  from  this  character-sketch  by  Mr.  Stead  j 
to  the  presentment  of  "Mr.  Gladstone  the  Man,"  by 
Mr.  Williamson,  one  experiences  a  distinct  change  of 
atmosphere.    Mr,  Stead  is  laudatory,  but  he  is  also  in  a 
certain  degree  critical.    In  the  scrappy  narrative  of  Mr. 
Williamson  there  is  no  real  discernment  or  discrimination. 
Not  Mr.  Gladstone  the  Man,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
Idol  is  his  theme.    All  that  he  said,  and  the  way  he 
said  it,  was  perfect ;  all  that  he  did,  and  the  method  of 
doing  it,  was  right.     And  the  completeness  of  this 
author's  idolatrous  attitude  is  surely  attested  by  his 
claim  to  have  "  read  every  line  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speeches  during  nearly  twenty  years."    One  does  not 
expect  any  new  or  any  really  true  record  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone from  a  man  who  is  capable  of  such  blind  devo- 
tion.    And,  indeed,  this  volume   is   of  the  poorest 
quality— a  mere  collection  of  snippets  regarding  the 
Great  Man  as  an  orator,  as  a  reader,  as  an  author,  as  a 
Churchman— the  purpose  being,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
catch  the  immediate  market.    A  much  more  solid  piece 
of  work  is  "The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone," by  G.  B.  Smith.    It  is  not  new  to  the  public. 
Many  editions,  as  the  author  explains,  have  been  pub- 
bished,  but  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Gladstone  a  new  and 
final  chapter  was  required.    The  outstanding  character 
of  the  book  is  the  attempt  which  it  makes  to  impart 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  information  about  Mr. 
Gladstone   in   the   dullest   possible   language.  The 
attempt  has  been  fairly  successful,  and  this  success  is 
probably  due,  in   a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  gave  the  author  his  valuable  assist- 
ance in  preparing  the  record.    For  it  is  a  record  or 
register  of  the  various  items,  chiefly  Parliamentary,  in 
Mr.   Gladstone's  career,  rather  than  a  well-digested 
biography,  and  it  is  arranged  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Liberal  caucus.    It  is  the  kind  of  volume  which  was 
popular  some  years  ago,  when  so  many  people,  strangely 
enough,  excited  themselves  over  the  question  of  Home 
Rule  and  worshipped  its  champion.    But  that  vogue 
has  passed,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  kind  of  man 
that  could  take  pleasure  in  the  arid  waste  of  Pariia- 
mentary  speeches  and  procedure  which  this  volume 
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presents.  No  iloulM  there  are  sueli  men,  just  as  tliere 
are  men  wlio  carry  banners  in  a  politieal  procession  ; 
and  tliese  banner-carriers,  now  we  think  of  it,  are  tlie 
kiiul  of  men  wlio  would  ruul  tliis  volume  more  interest- 
iny  than  a  circus. 

FICTION. 

"The   Keepers  of  the  People."    By  Fdgar  Jcpson. 

Lonilon  :  Pearson. 
"A  Galaxy  Ciirl."    Hy  Lincoln  Sprinj^field.  London: 

Thacker. 

••The   Cattle  Man."     Hy  C.   H.   Hurt^in.  London: 
Richards. 

"Scribes   and   Pharisees."     By  William  Lc  Queux. 

London  :  White. 
"The  Lost  Laird."     By  J.   E.  Muddock.  London: 

DiK'by. 

THE  ill-natured  persons  who  were  annoyed  with  Mr. 
Jepson's  "A  Passion  for  Romance,"  and  did  not 
know  exactly  why,  will  find  relief  in  watching  the  offender, 
with  a  very  similar  set  of  characters  and  much  the 
same  purpose,  hanging  himself  in  "The  Keepers  of  the 
People,"  gravely,  luxuriously,  hanging  himself— for  a 
Utopia  is  a  long  rope.     A'  malicious  destiny  waved 
aside  from  his  attention  the  considerate  warning  we 
sent  him  on  the  appearance  of  "  A  Passion  for  Ro- 
mance"— "  Let  be,  let  be,  the  man  shall  have  his  way. 
I  can  see  it  coming,  and  it  is  a  most  serviceable 
hanging  rope,  a  Utopia."    And  what  a  Utopia  it  is, 
this  kingdom  to  the  north  of  India.    A  country  where 
the  impenetrable  hero,  with  a  face  impassive  but  for 
the  piercing  glance  of  grey  eyes,  may  safely  wear  a 
gold  helmet,  scarlet  cloak,  and  chain  mail,  and  yet  give 
up  none  of  those  darling  masculinities  that  belong  to  a 
civilised  age  of  cigars  and  fire-arms  ;  a  society  which 
permits    him,    on    his    return    from    battle,    to  sit 
down  to  supper  served  by  two  devoted  and  beautiful 
women,  robed  in  flowing  gauze,  who  have  followed  him 
thither  from  England,  and  show  off  to  them  the  blood 
stains  on  his  arm  ;  a  "milieu"  in  which  the  said  hero, 
snatching  up  a  lovely  girl  to  toy  with,  very  naturally 
takes  her  to  a  "Pavilion   of  Wonderful  Delights," 
w^here  "beautiful  girls,  flowers  in  an  oven,  wither  in 
the  scorching  air,"  and  says  "poor  child"  when  he 
tells  her  that  it  is  expedient  the  son  born  to  them 
would  be  made  a  mute.    What  a  place  for  an  artist  to 
contemplate  as  a  refuge  from  the  world  that  lies  about 
him!    And  have  we  not,  many  of  us,  shaken  hands 
with  this  hero  before,  and  made  fast  friends  with  him, 
perhaps  after  a  little  Initial  shock,  in  the  stories  begun 
by  our  sisters  before  they  went  to  the  high  school? 
And  why  did  poor  Mr.  Jepson  Invent  this  funny  para- 
dise ?     Because  he  is  a  moralist,  and  has  lost  his 
temper.    He  was  already  a  moralist  in  "A  Passion  for 
Romance,"  and  distributed  round  him  the  general  dis- 
comfort and  ugliness  that  are  the  prerogatives  of  the 
moral  eye.    The  world,  however,  even  the  world  forced 
askew  to  serve  his  moral  purpose,  was  too  small  to 
contain  his  dislike  of  Exeter    Hall  and  the  "Daily 
Chronicle,"  and  so  he  arrived  at  the  Utopia  ruled  hy 
our  friend.    What,  for  example,  was  to  be  done  with 
the  modern  young  woman,  an  active  speaker  In  the 
cause  of  human  progress  and  strenuous  feminine  cul- 
ture ?    Mr.  Jepson  could  not  easily  have  chained  and 
forcibly  muzzled  her  in  her  own  country,  although 
she  went  so  far  as   to  be  heard  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  and  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.    But  carry  her  away  to  a 
Utopia  as  the   unloved  wife   of  the   Impassive  and 
piercing  prince  with  the  cigar  and  the  golden  helmet  (it 
was  ever  a  trait  in  his  character  that  he  "loved  some 
one  else  better"),  and  the  only  limits  to  the  extent  you 
can  torture  her  and  make  her  ridiculous  are  set  by  your 
fear — and  Mr.  Jepson  feels  no   such  fear — of  being 
yourself  ridiculous.      If  we   held   authority  in  Mr. 
Jepson's  kingdom  of  Varandaleel,  we  should  have  to 
put  the  author  of  so  moral  a  novel  beyond  all  hope  of 
recovery  by  cutting  his  head  off.    But  Mr.  Jepson  is 
moral,  and  strenuous  women  are  strenuous,  and  we 
have  authority,  in  a  world  that  has  been  otherwise 
created,  a  world  whose  salutary  limitations  the  writer 
of  fiction  will  hesitate  to  evade,  because  they  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  its  beauty  and  the  conditions  of  all  his 
knowledge.    The  wish  to  evade  them  made  "A  Passion 


for  Romance"  ugly,  the  complete  evasion  in  "The 
Keepers  of  the  People  "  is  suicide.  Mr.  Jepson  may 
surv  ive  if  his  present  suspension  teaches  him  a  truth  of 
which  tiie  artist,  one  imagines,  must  have  some  natural 
inklings,  namely,  that  the  iieauly  which  is  his  sole 
oiiject  does  not  reveal  itself  to  the  eye  of  impatient 
ilislaste.  But  whether  he  survive  or  no,  we  trust  that 
he  will  continue  to  write  there  is  room  enough  in  this 
workl  e\  en  for  bad  novels. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  write  detective  stories  ;  the  real 
difficulty,  and,  of  course,  the  pleasure  that  follows  a 
difliculty  overcome,  lies  in  reading  them.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  which  English  readers  have  been  treated 
very  generously  of  late  years,  and  no  doubt  the  author 
of  "A  Galaxy  Girl"  was  right  in  thinking  that  they 
were  growing  too  confident  in  their  ability  to  see  any 
detective  story  through.  To  the  more  usual  obstacles 
which  readers  of  the  detective  story  must  negotiate  (to 
use  his  favourite  verb),  Mr.  Lincoln  Springfield  has 
therefore  added  the  quality  of  facetiousness,  the  cheer- 
ing manner  of  the  descriptive  writer  on  a  sporting 
paper.  But  a  reader's  vanity  is  a  hard  thing  to  beat, 
and  we  are  still  confident  that,  although  many  will  drop 
off,  there  are  a  good  handful  who  will  be  in  with  us  at 
the  last  page. 

A  cheery  fellow,  too,  is  Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin,  with  the 
inexpugnable  cheeriness  of  the  man  whose  spirits  never 
flag  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  those  jaunts  to 
Bushey,  that  face  the  freshness  of  the  morning  with 
the  light  sentiment  of  the  cornet's  cooing,  and  return, 
wreathed  and  singing,  an  hour  or  two  before  midnight. 
Mr.  Burgin  starts  out  with  no  very  definite  intention 
except  that  he  will  have  a  good  time,  and  therefore 
nothing  daunts  him  and  he  is  never  at  a  loss.  The 
light  badinage  between  pretty  girls,  the  vigorous  cattle- 
men on  board  ship,  a  Dickens  interior  of  a  naturalist's 
shop,  the  passion  of  a  beautiful  creature  who  loves 
and  hates,  redemption  through  a  Catholic  priest,  a 
young  painter's  ambition — he  would  as  soon  do  you 
one  as  the  other,  and  he  does  them  all  with  equal 
geniality.  Sensitive  readers  of  "The  Cattle  Man" 
must  grow  restless  under  the  vulgarity — as  they  would 
call  it — which  is  uproarious  on  some  pages  and  absent 
from  none,  and  the  restlessness  of  sensitive  persons 
seldom  finds  polite  expression.  But  when  a  good 
fellow,  with  his  hat  at  a  demonstrative  angle,  hails  us 
with  so  cheery  a  slap  on  the  back,  wisdom  and  polite- 
ness recommend  a  hearty  return  of  the  compliment,  a 
"  How's  yourself  ?"  loud  enough  to  carry  with  it  indis- 
putable proof  of  good  feeling,  and  a  wink  and  a  motion 
of  the  thumb  that  would  suggest  that  we  have  some 
such  cheerful  business  of  our  own  on  hand  as  must 
excuse  us  from  further  conversation  at  the  moment. 

Not  that  Mr.  William  Le  Queux  is  cheerful,  although 
he  has  exchanged  Central  Africa  and  Its  dismally 
mysterious  population  for  the  Quartler  Latin  and 
"  literary  and  journalistic  London."  A  prolonged  stay 
In  the  Dark  Continent  is  enough  to  make  any  one 
apathetic  for  life,  and  a  novel  at  once  so  apathetic  and 
— it  is  a  combination  to  bring  tears  of  melancholy  to 
the  eyes — so  full  of  local  colour,  is  not  to  be  met  with 
every  day. 

The  acute  harmlessness  of  Mr.  Muddock  is^  only 
paralleled  by  his  persistence.  "The  Lost  Laird"  Is  322 
pages,  thirty-six  diapers,  thirty-six  good  miles  across 
the  sand  at  high  tide.  The  pedestrian  becomes  so 
dazed  with  the  plodding  motion  of  his  uneventful  pro- 
gress that  he  is  like  to  find  himself,  not  only  through 
the  story,  but  through  the  fifteen  pages  of  publisher's 
advertisements  that  follow,  before  he  realises  that 
there  is  nothing  more  to  read. 

"  Mrs.  de  la  Rue  Smythe"  (Bliss,  Sands),  by  Riccardo 
Stephens,  is  a  cheap  attempt  at  satire,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  considered  very  clever  by  the  author's  friends. 
Its  interest  lies  in  the  revelation  of  a  suburban 
person's  theories  about  the  Society  which  he  has  never 
succeeded  in  entering.  We  learn  that  he  numbers 
many  governesses  among  his  intimates,  and  considers 
them  badly  treated  by  their  mistresses.  The  book  has 
no  plot  beyond  a  series  of  inane  conversations  between 
the  author  and  his  heroine,  ending  in  her  obtaining  a 
baronetcy  for  her  husband  and  cutting  the  author  on 
her  way  to  a  drawing-room.    Whether  she  is  intended 
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as  a  type  or  a  portrait  she  is  equally  improbable,  and 
even  her  vulgarity  is  not  of  a  plausible  kind.  For 
instance,  we  are  seriously  asked  to  believe  that  a 
woman  who  had  lived  and  moved  and  had  her  being  in 
the  best  society  for  years,  could  imagine  that  the 
proper  designation  for  the  wife  of  a  Sir  Timothy  Some- 
body would  be  Lady  Timothy.  This  is  evidently  the 
author's  notion  and  he  passes  It  on  to  his  heroine  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 
*'  Rex  Rcgum."   By  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  F.S.A.    London  :  Bell. 

THIS  little  book  is  described  as  "a  Painter's  Study  of  the 
Likeness  of  Christ  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
present  day."  The  aim  of  the  study  is  to  prove  the  authenticity 
of  "the  Likeness  of  Christ."  Putting  the  problem  in  brief  terms, 
Sir  W\'ke  Bayliss  observes,  "Is  the  face  we  recognise  as  the 
face  of  Christ,  the  real  likeness  of  a  real  man  ;  or  is  it  only  the 
fanciful  creation  of  an  artist's  dream  ? "  Here,  at  the  outset, 
is  a  difficulty  which  strikes  us  as  nothing  less  than  a  fie  plus 
ultra.  Recognition,  in  this  case,  is  as  inconceivable  as  pre- 
cognition. Indeed,  precognition  must,  in  a  sense,  be  assumed. 
An  Apostle  might  have  "  recognised  "  the  "  Likeness  of  Christ  " 
in  all  the  very  various  representations  in  Christian  art  cited  by 
the  author.  But  if  for  "recognise"  we  substitute  "accept,"  it 
is  possible  to  proceed  further  with  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss's 
argument.  By  "the  Likeness"  is  meant  certain  characteristics 
In  common,  something  accordant  and  concurrent  in  all  the 
graphic  representations  of  Christ  from  those  of  the  catacombs 
and  the  early  mosa'cs  down  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Thus 
we  have  a  certain  "unity,"  as  the  author  expressed  it,  in  the 
midst  of  great  diversity.  This  unity  is  perceptible  enough,  but 
having  acknowledged  it,  we  are  very  far  from  recognising  in  it 
the  literal,  the  historic  transcript,  "  the  real  likeness  of  a  real 
man."  Were  the  unity  as  vital  as  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  imagines, 
or  were  the  community  of  likeness  in  all  these  examples  more 
striking  tlian  it  is,  the  proof  of  authenticity  is  still  wanting. 
We  should  concede  merely  that  painters  had  accepted  a  con- 
■vention,  prolaably  based  on  the  primitive  type  of  the  Catacombs, 
and  had  perpetuated  it.  We  are  thus  confronted  with  the 
earliest  traditional  likeness  in  art — the  Callisto  fresco,  let  us  say, 
of  which  a  reproduction,  much  reduced,  is  given  from  the  fac- 
simile of  the  late  Mr.  Heaphy.  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  is  surprised 
thst  Dean  Earrar  should  see  nothing  in  this,  the  noblest  picture 
of  the  Catacomb  series,  that  could  suggest  to  artists  the  ideal 
that  has  since  predominated  painting.  We  agree  with  what  he 
says  on  this  subject,  though  we  do  not  share  his  surprise.  But 
5ir  Wyke  Bayliss  proves  nothing  with  regard  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  Callisto  picture,  and  other  early  Christian  examples.  He 
cannot  prove  the  unprovable  ;  what  he  has  done  is  to  make  out 
a  strong  case  of  probability. 

"  The  Finding  of  St.  Augustine's  Chair."    By  the  late  James 
Johnston,  M.B.    Birmingham  :  Cornish. 

This  rather  odd  little  book  is  the  record  of  an  archnsological 
•excursion.  It  is  a  good  deal  rambling,  and  quite  inconclusive 
as  to  its  main  object.  The  old  oak  chair  which  Mr.  Johnston 
discovered  ignominiously  stowed  away  with  odds  and  ends  of 
lumber  in  the  tower  of  .Stanford  Bishop  Church  was  probably 
in  no  sense  associated  with  St.  Augustine.  The  writer,  cer- 
tainly, has  not  made  out  his  case.  There  was  only  the  sexton's 
extremely  slender  tradition  upon  which  to  base  his  hypo- 
thesis that  the  great  missioner  used  this  ancient  settle  on  his 
journey  from  Kent  to  Wales  to  attend  the  synod  of  native 
bishops.  His  book,  however,  is  of  real  interest  to  all  who 
would  protect  our  churches  and  churchyards  from  the  vandal 
hands  of  vicars  and  restorers.  Forty  years  after  discovering  the 
chair,  Mr.  Johnston  revisits  Stanford  Bishop  and  finds  the 
church  restored.  The  old  chair  had  narrowly  escaped  being 
broken  up  for  fuel  to  "  warm  the  victuals "  of  the  workmen. 
The  sexton  thought  it  would  better  adorn  his  garden,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  carry  it  off,  together  with  what  Mr.  Johnston 
describes  as  "an  ancient  muniment  chest,  of  unknown  date, 
but  probably  coeval  with  the  first  British  church."  Mr.  John- 
ston's account  of  what  had  been  done  to  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Avonbury  is  not  uninteresting.  There  is  nothing 
jiew  in  these  instances  of  devastation.  They  go  on,  and  are 
still  going  on,  all  over  the  country.  Monuments  destroyed,  or 
even  removed  bodily,  screens  carried  off  or  rearranged,  and 
similar  stuj/id  and  arbitrary  defacements  of  ancient  buildings, 
are  only  too  common.  Our  churchyards,  too,  are  "improved" 
on  the  same  lines.  .Splendid  old  trees  are  cut  down,  as  in 
.Stanford  Bishop,  and  all  that  is  picturesque  in  the  churchyard 
is  destroyed.  .\eat  gravel  paths,  cockney  flower-beds,  standard 
roses,  and  something  of  the  general  smugness  of  a  villa  garden, 
replace  the  simple  old  natural  order  of  things.  It  is  an  old 
and  familiar  story  Mr.  Johnston's  booklet  quite  fortuitously 
illustrates.  He  scarcely  protests,  himself,  it  is  true,  but  is  it 
not  time  these  atrocities  should  be  stopped.' 

"A  Lowden  Sabbatli   Morn."     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Illu->tratc(l  by  A.  S.  Boyd.    London  :  Chatto. 

riie  most  enthus-astic  Stevcnsonian  has  not  claimed  that 


this  poem  represents  the  highest  level  of  its  author's 
poetic  talent,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  the 
honour  done  to  it  in  thus  reprinting  it  from  "Underwoods"  in 
so  dainty  a  form.  As  a  quaint  and  faithful  picture  of  a  phase  of 
Scottish  life  now  vanishing,  the  poem  has  a  very  real  value, 
and  it  is,  for  the  rest,  full  of  close  and  humorous  observation, 
while  the  dialect  is,  of  course,  handled  with  all  Stevenson's 
skill.  In  saying,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Boyd's  illustrations — there 
is  a  full-page  drawing  for  each  verse— are  not  only  worthy  of 
the  poem,  but  actually  emphasise  and  define  its  merits,  we 
give  the  book  the  highest  possible  praise.  It  is  a  volume  which 
should  be  added  to  the  library  of  every  collector. 

We  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  "Angling  Days," 
by  Jonathan  Dale  (J.  E.  Page),  published  by  Mr.  Elliott 
Stock.  Chatty,  anecdotic,  and  cheerful,  these  sketches  of  an 
angler's  experiences,  mostly  in  Cumberland  waters,  are  pleasant 
reading. 

General  E.  F.  Burton's  "Trouting  in  Norway"  (Simpkin 
&  Co.)  is  a  useful  little  illustrated  guide-book  intended  for 
anglers  who  cannot  afford  "  to  take  a  river,"  and  would  enjoy  a 
month's  agreeable  and  inexpensive  angling  in  Norwegian  lakes 
and  streams.  The  author  gives  the  right  kind  of  information 
as  to  ways  and  mjans,  and  appends  a  record  of  his  own  sport 
in  the  month  of  July,  1896. 

Mr.  Arthur  Duke  Coleridge's  dalightful  "  Recollections  of  an 
Old  Cottager,"  "Eton  in  the  Forties"  (Bentley),  with  illustra- 
tions by  Mr.  F.  Tarver,  has  advanced  to  a  second  edition, 
revised  throughout  and  enlarged. 

In  the  pretty  series  of  reprints  the  "Temple  Dramatists,"  we 
note  "The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle"  (Dent.),  with 
notes  and  introduction  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moorman,  whose  editmg 
of  this  diverting  old  play  has  been  admirably  executed. 

We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Way  &  Williams,  of 
Chicago,  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Octave  Thanet's  charming 
novel,  "A  Book  of  True  Lovers,"  in  all  respects  a  most  tasteful 
imprint. 


(For  This  'Week's  Books  see  pagre  95.) 
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NOTES. 

THE  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  passed  its  third  read- 
ing on  Monday  without  a  division,  and  practically 
without  debate.  No  material  alteration  will  be  made 
in  the  Lords,  and  the  scheme,  as  it  is  to  come  into 
operation  next  spring  in  the  thirty-two  counties,  is  now 
known.  The  Bill  constitutes  the  greatest  revolution  in 
Irish  politics  and  administration  since  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. It  is  characteristic  of  our  politics  that  all  such 
Bills  should  be  carried  by  a  Tory  Government.  Mr.  G. 
Balfour  deserves  the  compliments  which  he  received 
from  Mr.  Healy  for  his  conduct  of  the  Bill  from  first  to 
last,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  not  content  with 
getting  it  through  Parliainent,  he  is  going  to  take  up 
his  quarters  in  Dublin,  and  superintend  the  details  of 
the  whole  complicated  scheme  when  it  begins  to  work. 
Every  Chief  Secretary  is  nominally  the  head  of  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Board,  but  in  most  cases 
the  work  is  left  to  the  Under-Secretary,  who  in  turn 
leaves  it  to  somebody  else.  There  is  a  further  reason 
for  Mr.  Balfour's  presence  in  Dublin  next  winter  ;  for 
he  undertook  on  Friday  night  to  take  up  in  earnest  the 
question  of  technical  education,  in  which  Ireland  is 
scandalously  behindhand.  When  he  has  done  his 
best  with  this,  and  has  carried  his  measure  for  estab- 
lishing a  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Industries,  he  may 
retire  confident  that  he  has  left  his  mark  on  the  history 
of  Ireland. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Balfour  is  fortunate  beyond  all 
recent  Chief  Secretaries.  His  Local  Government  Act 
comes  into  operation  at  a  period  when  Ireland  is 
remarkably  peaceful  and  prosperous.  There  is  not  a 
spark  of  interest  left  in  factious  politics  ;  the  attempt 
to  manufacture  a  '98  agitation  has  proved  a  ludicrous 
fiasco,  and  the  country  is  covered  with  such  crops  as 
have  not  been  seen  since  "  the  black  '46."  The 
wretched  fringe  of  famine  districts  in  the  West  is,  of 
course,  still  an  anxiety  to  Governments,  and  will  be  a 
crushing  deadweight  on  three  or  four  of  the  County 
Councils  ;  but  the  Congested  Districts  Board  has  shown 
how  these  patches  of  misery  can  and  must  be  dealt 
with,  and  their  ultimate  cure  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
and  money.  The  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  sharp  distress 
out  of  which  these  districts  are  emerging,  the  emigration 
from  Ireland  should  just  now  be  the  lowest  on  record 
shows  how  partial  the  trouble  was  and  is.  Ireland  has 
now  turned  the  corner,  and  is  increasing  in  population 
and  prosperity  ;  and  as  the  judges  are  going  about  the 
country  receiving  white  gloves  (everywhere  except  in 
Belfast),  it  is  clear  that  no  more  favourable  moment 
could  have  been  found  for  launching  the  Local  Govern- 
ment scheme. 

It  was  very  like  Mr.  Cunninghame  Grahams'  genius  to 
start  the  report  that  the  Americans  had  induced  British 


gunners  to  desert  our  navy  and  to  help  the  Americans 
on  promise  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  month  payment 
Of  course,  the  canard  was  made  of  paper  and  was  many 
times  life  size.  Five  hundred  dollars  a  month  is  the  pay 
that  Admiral  Dewey  gets  and  Admiral  Sampson,  and  the 
news  that  they  would  give  British  A.B.'s  as  much  as  they 
get  themselves  was  flattering  to  British  pride.  It  would, 
no  doubt,  also  prove  annoying  to  Americans,  which  was 
probably  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's  reason  for  publish- 
ing the  statement.  But  we  object  to  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham's  inventive  skill  because  it  tends  to  confirm 
Englishmen  in  a  confidence  that  is  not  altogether 
warranted  by  facts.  The  lesson  of  all  our  conflicts 
with  America  is  that  the  Americans,  both  soldiers  and 
sailors,  shot  better  than  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  very 
markedly  better  indeed  and  therefore  won  astonishing 
victories.  It  looks  as  if  the  old  lesson  holds  good  to- 
day. Never  have  hostile  fleets  been  destroyed  with  so 
little  hurt  to  the  victors  as  at  Cavite  Bay  and  off  Santiago. 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  precision  of 
American  gunnery?  Mr.  Hiram  Maxim  writes  to  the 
papers  to  say  that  while  he  admires  the  skill  of  English 
gunners  he  thinks  American  gunners  still  better,  and  he 
adds  :  "When  I  was  in  Washington  several  years  ago, 
the  naval  authorities  told  me  that  in  case  of  war  the 
superior  accuracy  of  our  fire  would  be  so  great  as  to 
be  a  most  important  factor  in  the  struggle.  Is  not  this 
accuracy  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
very  large  guns  in  the  American  navy  are  trained  by 
electricity,  which  enables  a  species  of  telescopic  sight 
to  be  employed,  which  is  completely  impracticable  with 
guns  trained  by  hand  ?  "  Now  this  seems  to  us  to  be 
probably  the  truth.  Our  ships  were  beaten  by  the 
Ainericans  in  the  war  of  181 2- 14  because  the  Americans 
had  sights  on  their  guns  and  we  had  none,  and  because 
some  of  the  American  ships  had  rifled  cannon  and  we 
had  none.  But  now  why  cannot  our  big  guns  be 
trained  by  electricity  like  the  American  heavy  guns,  and 
why  cannot  our  guns  have  telescopic  sights  as  well  as 
the  Ainerican  guns  ?  Why  cannot  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  too,  have  as  much  practice  in  shooting  as  the 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  ?  Mr.  Goschen  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  will  have  to  see  to  these  points,  all 
too  long  neglected  by  our  Hornbys  and  Wolseleys- 

The  quarrel  between  an  American  journalist  and  an 
American  General  before  Santiago  is  to  Europeans 
almost  incomprehensible.  The  more  we  learn  of  the 
circumstances,  the  more  curious  the  incident  becomes. 
It  appears  that  the  newspaper  correspondent  Sylvester 
Scovel  is  the  son  of  the  President  of  Worcester  Uni- 
versity, Ohio;  he  is  said  to  be  "a  hotheaded  impetu- 
ous fellow,  but  a  gentleman  and  a  great  friend  of 
President  McKinley.  On  Cuban  questions  he  is  one  of 
the  best-informed  men  in  America.  General  Shafter,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  best-hated  men  in  the 
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United  States  Army.  His  sobriquet  is  '  Bull,'  and  he 
is  noted  for  the  strong-  language  which  he  uses  on  the 
smallest  provocation.  He  is  a  first-class  soldier,  but  is 
wholly  destitute  of  refinement."  The  question  is  what 
punishment  will  be  meted  out  to  Mr.  Scovel  for  striking 
General  Shafter  in  the  face  before  his  staff",  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Spanish  officers  who  had  just 
surrendered. 

What  Matthew  Arnold  called  the  German  paste  in  us 
makes  Englishmen  think  that  death  is  the  only  pos- 
sible punishment  for  an  assault  that  was  also  an 
outrage  on  the  whole  American  army.  But  we  may  be 
sure  that  this  is  not  the  way  Americans  regard  the 
affair.  They  have  an  abiding  sense  of  the  essential 
equality  of  men  in  spite  of  the  accidental  differences  of 
position  that  will  lead  them  to  take  the  matter  very 
coolly.  Probably  they  will  be  content  to  keep  Scovel 
in  arrest  for  some  days,  and  then  send  him  back  to 
New  York  as  having  forfeited  his  right  to  accompany 
the  army  as  a  correspondent.  Americans  would  laugh 
at  the  idea  that  the  mad  act  of  an  individual  journalist 
could  diminish  discipline  or  in  any  way  injure  the 
authority  or  prestige  of  the  American  army,  or  even  of 
General  Shafter.  And  this  humane  and  sensible  way  of 
looking  at  things  is  the  modern  way,  and  is  gradually 
getting  recognised  as  better  than  the  merciless  feudal 
way  which  still  obtains  in  the  instincts  if  not  in  the 
reason  of  most  Europeans. 

Most  people  outside  Parliament  regard  Mr.  Balfour 
as  a  poor  Parliamentary  hand,  and  their  opinion  of  his 
ineff'ectiveness  will  be  confirmed  by  the  fiasco  of  this 
week.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that  since  the  fall  over 
the  Education  Bill  of  1896  the  Government  has  not 
come  to  such  grief  as  over  the  Vaccination  Bill  of  this 
session.  And  most  people  will  lay  the  blame  of  this 
failure  on  Mr.  Balfour.  They  will  do  so  quite  unjustly, 
as  it  seems  to  us.  For  the  root  of  the  business  is  that 
Mr.  Chaplin's  Bill  was  a  bad  Bill,  and  that  Mr. 
Chaplin  is  a  pompous  and  tactless  Minister,  who  tries 
to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand,  and  who  does  not 
realise  that  such  domination  can  only  be  exercised  in 
our  time  by  men  of  great  intellectual  power.  The 
truth  is  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  Mr.  Balfour 
interfered,  and  by  his  influence  and  adroitness  saved 
the  Government  from  a  damaging  defeat.  Whenever 
he  is  in  difficulties  he  retires,  like  most  strong 
men,  upon  the  simple  truth.  In  the  debate  on  the 
Education  Bill  he  admitted  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  it— that  he  was  "a  child  in  these  matters," 
whereupon  the  House  smiled,  and  the  danger  was  over. 
In  the  same  way  he  threw  himself  upon  the  kindliness 
of  the  House  in  this  debate  upon  Vaccination.  True, 
he  said,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England  are  in 
favour  of  compulsory  Vaccination,  but  the  minority  is  a 
growing  minority,  is  a  stubborn  minority,  and  will  not 
be  coerced.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  try  to  coerce 
it?  Again  the  House  smiled,  and  allowed  Mr.  Balfour 
to  retire  gracefully  from  the  impasse  into  which  he  had 
been  led  by  the  heavy  squire. 

But  this  victory  of  the  Anti-Vaccinationists  over  the 
doctors  has  not  settled  the  controversy.  We  shall 
probably  hear  from  the  doctors  again  before  long.  In- 
deed, the  "Times"  has  already  taken  their  side  with 
the  vigour  that  belongs  rather  to  the  consciousness  of 
educated  support  than  to  knowledge  of  the  special 
questions  involved.  The  "Times"  begins  to  believe 
that  Parliament  is  degenerating  because,  forsooth,  Mr. 
Chaplin's  plans  have  been  "turned  inside  out  at  the 
last  moment."  It  argues  rightly  enough  that  "Mr. 
Balfour's  concession  on  Tuesday  night  has  abolished 
even  the  form  of  compulsory  vaccination,  and  has  landed 
us  in  a  voluntary  system  which,"  the  "Times"  predicts, 
"  is  likely  to  lead  to  very  disastrous  results."  Now,  is 
it  ?  That  is  the  whole  question.  If  it  does,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
is  quite  selfish  enough  to  impose  its  will  on  the  small 
minority  of  zealous  Anti-Vaccinators.  In  that  case  com- 
pulsory vaccination  will  become  law  five  or  six  years 
hence,  and  will  be  stringently  enforced  in  spite  of 
conscientious  scruples.  On  the  other  hand,  if  no  very 
disastrous  results  follow,  the  law  will  stand  as  it  does 


now  after  Mr.  Balfour's  compromise.  Those  people 
who  believe  in  doctors  will  vaccinate  their  children,  and 
those  who  do  not,  will  leave  their  children  unvaccinated. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  the  belief  in  doctors  seems  to 
be  diminishing. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  means. 
Vaccination  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Medical  Profession 
at  present.  The  doctors  declare  that  not  only  has 
Jenner's  discovery  practically  put  an  end  to  a  loathsome 
and  terrible  disease,  but  that  it  was  also  a  far-reaching 
innovation,  which  has  shown  us  how  to  put  an  end  to 
other  and  perhaps  to  all  diseases.  The  work  of  Pasteur 
has  reinforced  this  theory ;  and  now  we  hear  that 
lock-jaw  can  be  cured  by  attenuated  inoculations 
of  the  virus,  just  as  hydrophobia  is  said  to  be  cured  in 
the  famous  Paris  Institute.  It  looks  as  if  doctors 
were  inclined  to  inoculate  us  for  all  the  diseases  under 
the  sun.  These  prophylactic  measures  will  certainly 
benefit  the  doctors.  They  get  paid  to  ward  off  disease 
and  get  paid  to  treat  disease  when  it  comes.  They  are 
a  clever  folk,  and  are  gradually  taking  the  place  once 
occupied  by  the  parsons,  whose  whole  business  was 
confined  to  prophylactic  measures.  Still  the  doctors 
are  not  happy.  There  is  that  obstinate  British  minority 
who  will  not  submit  to  vaccination,  who  believe  that 
present  fears  are  worse  than  horrible  imaginings,  and 
who  dauntlessly  prefer  the  small  chance  of  a  loathsome 
disease  in  the  future  to  being  miserable  and  sick  in  the 
present. 

Mr.  Doughty's  resignation  has  produced  something 
like  a  "  ds^bacle  "  among  the  Opposition.  It  is  a  trifle 
which  might  have  passed  absolutely  without  comment  in 
a  party  that  possessed  either  principles  or  a  policy,  but 
as  Sir  William  Harcourt's  followers  possess  neither,  the 
result  has  been  amazing.  That  a  local  magnate,  caring 
little  for  the  details  of  politics,  but  keen  for  the 
"honours"  of  Westminster,  should  find  those  honours 
no  better  than  Dead  Sea  fruit,  and  should  kick  over  the 
traces  in  consequence,  is  nothing  new  in  either  party  ; 
but  the  truth  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Doughty  in  repudiating 
Home  Rule  and  Home  Rulers  is  only  saying  in  public 
what  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  English,  Scotch  and  Welsh 
Home  Rulers  are  saying  in  private.  With  the  passing  of 
a  broad  and  democratic  Local  Government  Bill  for  Ire- 
land, Home  Rule  as  a  party  cry  is  absolutely  dead,  and 
the  first  English  Liberal  who  has  had  the  courage  to  say 
so  naturally  becomes  a  hero,  for  he  speaks  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  at  Westminster.  In 
fact  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  is  saying  much  the  same  at 
Launceston,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
Liberals  will  be  able  to  get  any  candidate  for  Grimsby 
ignorant  enough  of  the  facts  of  the  situation  to  say 
anything  else. 

Scarcely  a  word  has  been  heard  of  the  Kwang-si  re- 
bellion since  the  end  of  last  week.  That  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  who 
had  defeated  the  Imperial  troops  and  were  advancing 
on  Wu-chau  was  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  then, 
and  it  has  not  been  added  to  since.  The  corre- 
spondents at  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  have  done 
some  guessing,  but  the  "  Times  "  correspondent  at  Wu- 
chau  has  got  nothing  through,  perhaps  because  that 
town  is  surrounded  or  has  already  fallen,  perhaps 
because  of  the  censorship.  One  report  is  that  a  power- 
ful secret  society,  the  Triad,  is  organizing  the  rebellion, 
which  may  be  true  enough,  although  a  correspondent 
who  sends  it  is  little  likely  to  be  in  the  secrets  of 
Chinese  conspirators.  Another  Hong-Kong  authority 
declares  that  members  of  the  "New  China"  party  are 
"assembling  from  all  parts  of  the  world"  to  aid  the 
rebellion— which  illustrates  the  silly  stuff  newspapers 
think  worth  publishing  when  there  is  no  real  news  to  be 
had.  Meanwhile,  as  if  the  serious  trouble  in  Kwang-si 
in  the  south  were  not  enough,  a  rebellion  has  broken 
out  amongst  the  Mohammedans  in  Kang-su  in  the 
north-west. 

The  French  authorities  in  Shanghai  have  also,  by 
what  seems  a  piece  of  tactlessness,  if  it  is  not  worse, 
provoked  a  grave  disturbance  in  Shanghai  itself.  Out- 
side the  walls  of  the  native  city  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
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known  as  the  French  quarter,  and  bcvonti  that  llio  t;rcal 
city  known  as  tlio  I'"ML;lish  quarter.  Tlie  I'rench  liave 
frequently  hail  liisputes  with  the  Chuiese  about  the 
precise  limits  ol  their  concession,  and  on  Saturday  a 
deliberate  French  invasion  of  a  j^raveyard  and  joss- 
house  belonj^iu'j  to  the  Nin<;-po  Guild  led,  as  every  one 
must  have  known  it  would  lead,  to  a  fierce  outbreak  of 
native  fanaticism.  The  Ning^-po  coolies  attacked  the 
French  police  stations  and  consulate,  and  were  only 
beaten  otV  after  sulTerinj^  a  loss  of  filty  or  sixty  killed  and 
wounded,  marines  having;-  been  landed  from  a  French 
cruiser  in  the  river.  Such  thinj^'s  have  happened  in  China 
before,  and  no  ijreat  harm  has  resulted,  but  at  such  a 
critical  period  as  the  present  anything  that  influences 
the  anti-foreii^n  feelint^-  is  dang-erous.  It  strengthens 
the  suspicion  that  France  wants  to  provoke  an  "inci- 
dent "  similar  to  that  which  so  opportunely  afforded 
the  Germans  a  pretext  for  seizing-  Kiao-Chiao.  M. 
Hanotaux  compared  China  to  a  "  yellow  corpse  "floating 
about  at  the  mercy  of  the  current  and  constituting  a 
serious  danger  to  public  health.  We  cannot  complain 
if  France  takes  steps  to  protect  her  own  interests  and 
abate  the  nuisance,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  England  has 
nothing  resembling  a  policy  or  a  settled  line  of  action 
prepared  for  a  catastrophe  that  may  break  upon  us 
at  any  moment. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  evidently  more  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  ship-building  programme  of  Russia 
than  is  to  be  found  in  all  thepigeon-holesof  the  Admiralty. 
The  Navy  League  has,  indeed,  on  several  occasions  been 
amazed  to  find  that  the  First  Lord  knew  no  more  about 
such  matters  than  did  its  own  members.  But  Lord 
Charles  Beresford's  letter  should  stir  up  the  Admiralty 
to  a  little  more  zeal  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  own  pro- 
gramme. Russia,  it  appears,  intends  building  eight  first- 
class  battle-ships,  six  of  which  are  already  ordered  ;  six 
cruisers  of  6000  tons  each  ;  ten  cruisers  of  3000  tons  ; 
one  submarine  mine  transport  of  6000  tons  ;  one  torpedo 
transport  of  3000  tons  ;  twenty  destroyers,  and  thirty 
torpedo-boats.  In  the  next  seven  years,  she  proposes 
to  spend  in  all  some  ;^5 1,000,000  on  her  Navy.  This  is  a 
formidable  menace  to  the  whole  world,  and  the  Admiralty 
must  look  to  it  that  our  own  naval  programme  keeps  pace 
with  that  of  Russia.  Fortunately,  it  is  already  decided 
that  more  slips  are  to  be  provided  for  the  laying  down 
of  battle-ships  ;  but  this  will  not  help  us  to  get  the 
cruisers  we  need  in  time,  for  they  are  put  out  on  con- 
tract, and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  whilst  Japan 
can  get  cruisers  built  in  private  yards  in  two  years,  the 
same  contractors  demand  two  years  and  a  half  to  build 
a  British  cruiser — and  get  it.  Why  this  should  be  the 
case,  no  one  but  an  Admiralty  official  can  tell.  But  it 
is  certain  that  an  enormous  amount  of  Indulgence  is 
displayed  towards  the  contractors. 

The  question  of  our  Consular  Service,  which  was 
raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  by  Mr. 
Ashcroft,  is  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly,  for  one  reason 
of  the  success  of  our  commercial  rivals  in  the  world- 
market  lies  in  the  greater  attention  they  pay  to  the 
appointment  and  the  duties  of  Consuls.  Some  time 
ago  Sir  Charles  Dilke  moved  for  a  return  showing 
the  amount  spent  upon  its  Consular  Service  by  each 
nation,  and  though  it  was  not  found  possible  to  prepare 
such  a  return,  enough  information  was  forthcoming  to 
show  how  hopelessly  behindhand  we  are  in  the  matter. 
France  spends  more  absolutely  on  her  Consular  Service 
than  we  do,  although  our  trade  is  much  greater  than 
hers.  Germany  does  not  spend  so  much  absolutely,  but 
she  spends  a  very  great  deal  more  in  proportion  to  her 
commerce ;  whilst  Belgium,  small  nation  as  she  is, 
spends  half  as  much  as  Great  Britain,  which,  relatively 
to  her  commerce,  is  enormously  more.  Moreover,  our 
Consuls  report  only  once  a  year,  whether  they  have  any- 
thing to  report  or  not.  The  Consuls  of  other  nations 
are  instructed  to  report  immediately  upon  any  matter  of 
importance  that  comes  before  them,  and  their  reports 
are  circulated  at  once,  not  months  after  they  are  re- 
ceived, when  any  value  they  may  possess  is  gone.  But 
until  we  get  a  new  Foreign  Office  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  any  improvement. 

When  the  Colonial  Funds  Bill  is  mentioned,  the  first 
idea  which  suggests  itself  is,  that  it  is  some  little  scheme 


of  Mr.  Chamberlain's.  In  rcallly,  however,  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  L'oionics  has  litllc  or  nothing  to  do  with 
il,  nor  is  it  indceil  primarily  intended  at  all  lor  the  benefit 
of  those  Crown  Colonies  to  which  il  apiiiies.  Il  is  a 
Chancellor  of  the  ICxchequer's  Relief  Hill,  aiul  it  is  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  who  is  the  moving  spirit  behind  it. 
The  depositors'  balances  in  the  rost-Olhce  Savinffs' 
Banks  are  a  painful  thorn  in  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  flesh,  for  he  is  under  the  obligation  to  pay 
the  depositors  interest  at  the  rate  of  2^  percent.,  and 
if  he  invests  the  balances  in  Con.sols  he  cannot  get 
2h  per  cent,  on  them,  and  loses  on  the  transaction. 
The  Colonial  Funds  BillauLhoriscsthe  lIomeGovernment 
to  lend  money  to  those  Crown  Colonies  which  have  no 
control  of  their  own  finances,  in  the  same  way  that  it 
lends  money  to  local  governing  bodies  at  home,  the 
funds  being  raised  on  the  gaiarantcc  of  the  Government. 
In  this  way  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  have 
at  hand  an  investment  for  the  Savings  Bank  balances 
which  will  cause  him  no  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
cheap  benefit  will  be  conferred  on  the  smaller  Crown 
Colonies.  It  is  wonderful  how  carefully  we  guard  the 
public  purse — sometimes. 

Whilst  it  is  true  that  a  new  Permanent  Under  Secre- 
tary is  to  be  appointed  at  the  Foreign  Office,  it  is 
absurd  to  suggest  that  this  step  is  meant  as  a  check 
upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  Lord  Salisbury.  Who  that 
knows  Mr.  Chamberlain  believes  for  a  moment  that 
he  would  allow  his  functions  as  Colonial  Secre- 
tary to  be  interfered  with  in  Africa  or  elsewhere  ? 
It  is  not  even  certain  that  Sir  Martin  Gosselin, 
now  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  in  Paris,  who  is 
named  for  the  appointment,  will  have  Africa  for 
his  sole  province.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
he  is  to  assist  generally  in  the  Department,  which 
is  known  to  be  overworked.  The  reason  it  is  over- 
worked Is,  of  course,  because  there  is  no  one  there  who 
is  willing  to  work  hard  enough.  When  indefatigable 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  was  at  the  Foreign  Office  he 
was  the  pivot  round  which  everything  centred,  and 
he  worked  hard  enough  for  six  men.  But  when  he 
went  away  there  was  no  one  left  like  him,  and  this  fact 
is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  muddling  which 
has  gone  on  of  late  under  the  name  of  diplomacy.  Per- 
haps Sir  Martin  Gosselin  is  going  to  be  the  Hercules  of 
our  own  Augean  stable. 

The  Dreyfus-Zola  case  has  served  to  keep  Paris  highly 
amused  and  excited  during  the  week.  To  begin  with, 
M.  Zola  was  condemned  for  the  second  time  to  Imprison- 
ment and  fine,  but  as  M.  Laborl,  his  ingenious  advocate, 
has  prepared  some  half-dozen  "conclusions"  on  which 
he  can  appeal  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  the  end.  Then  there 
were  several  duels  arising  out  of  recriminations  during 
and  after  the  trial  at  Versailles,  and  there  is  the  action 
by  the  experts  against  M.  Zola,  and  a  further  action  by 
M.  Zola  against  somebody  who  has  been  saying  In  the 
"  Petit  Journal"  that  his  (M.  Zola's)  father  was  a  thief. 
Further,  Major  Esterhazy  Is  apparently  still  in  danger 
of  being  tried  for  forgery  and  Colonel  PIcquart  for  a 
breach  of  official  secrecy.  Meanwhile  the  Ministry  Is 
believed  to  be  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  on  the  question, 
and  M.  Cavaignac,  the  Minister  of  War,  whose  Indis- 
cretion in  the  tribune  is  held  responsible  for  the 
reopening  of  the  c/iose  jugce,  is  said  to  have  tendered 
his  resignation.  And  M.  Zola  has  wisely  taken  a  little 
trip  to  Switzerland,  where  the  mountain  breezes  are 
altogether  preferable  to  the  present  atmosphere  of  Paris. 

The  result  of  the  Kingsbury-Howard  will-case  no 
doubt  will  appear  unsatisfactory  to  many  people  because 
of  Its  Immediate  practical  effect.  The  relations  of  a 
confidential  medical  attendant  to  a  rich,  feeble  and 
eccentric  person  are,  like  the  relations  of  a  confessor  or 
religious  adviser,  so  authoritative  and  intimate  that 
grave  suspicions  of  undue  influence  are  easily  aroused. 
In  this  particular  case  we  may  be  doing  Dr.  Kingsbury 
an  Injustice,  but  we  do  not  like  the  confusion  between 
the  reward  of  medical  attention  and  the  lavish  gifts  of 
personal  friendship.  We  think  it  would  have  been  a 
satisfaction  to  most  persons  and  an  advantage  to  the 
medical  profession  had  the  doctor-legatee  been  deprived 
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of  ninety  per  cent,  of  his  le^facy.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
rs  most  satisfactory  that  erroneous  views  of  the  range 
of  hypnotism  have  not  received  the  sanction  and  adver- 
tisement of  a  legal  verdict  in  their  favour.  The  experi- 
ments of  Charcot  and  the  Salp^tri(bre  school,  and  the 
almost  unanimous  verdict  of  English  physicians  of  the 
better  class  are  decisive  against  the  powers  attributed  to 
hypnotism  by  quacks  and  novelists.  Hypnotic  sug- 
gestion, and  particularly  the  results  of  strained  sug- 
get tioi,  have  a  considerable  although  uncertain  and 
temporary  effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  but  there  is 
cot  the  smallest  evidence  for  supposing  that  they  can 
extend  to  making  the  subject  commit  crimes  against  his 
will,  or  write  testaments  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  in 
ignorance  of  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  documents. 

The  great  fire  at  Sunderland  should  make  many  of 
our  provincial  municipalities  consider  what  would  be 
their  position  in  case  of  a  similar  serious  outbreak  in 
their  midst.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  department  of 
local  administration  so  generally  and  grossly  neglected 
bj'  the  authorities  of  our  urban  centres,  outside  London 
and  one  or  two  of  the  great  towns,  as  is  the  provision 
of  proper  protection  against  fire.  In  many  of  the 
largest  centres  there  is  simply  no  protection  worthy  of 
the  name  ;  some  ludicrous  pretence  at  drilling  the  police 
at  long  intervals  in  the  use  of  inadequate  and  ancient 
apparatus  being  regarded  as  sufficient.  There  is  ap- 
parently no  wav  of  compelling  a  town  from  the  outside 
to  do  its  duty  iii  this  matter  ;  but  such  an  object  lesson 
as  this  at  Sunderland  should  certainly  stir  up  the  citi- 
zens to  bring  from  within  the  necessary  pressure  upon 
their  town  councils. 

With  the  objects  of  the  Industrial  Law  Committee, 
tv'hich  successfully  formed  itself  at  the  St.  James's  Hall 
on  Tuesday  last,  we  are  in  complete  sympathy.  The 
aim  of  the  Committee  is  to  create  a  central  body  to 
which  may  be  reported  breaches  of  industrial  law,  in 
order  that  these  may  be  inquired  into  and  reported  to 
the  proper  authorities.  A  secondary  (but  not  less  im- 
portant) object  of  the  Committee  is  to  establish  a  fund 
for  the  indemnity  or  relief  of  women  who  give  evidence 
to  the  factory  inspectors  of  breaches  of  the  law.  It  is 
in  this  latter  direction  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Committee  to  do  most  useful  work.  Men  can  look 
after  themselves.  Their  unions  are  powerful,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  bring  breaches  of  the  Factory  Acts  to 
the  notice  of  the  authorities.  But  women  are  quite  in 
another  case,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  good  the  Factory 
Acts  might  have  done  has  been  nullified  by  the  fear  of 
dismissal  or  of  punishment  which  prevents  women  from 
informing  against  their  employers.  In  the  mixed  trades 
of  Lancashire  the  men's  unions  take  care  of  the  women 
also,  but  in  other  places  they  too  often  stand  selfishly 
aside. 

When  the  new  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  was  signed,  it 
was  made  a  condition  that  the  Treaty  should  not  come 
into  operation  until  the  Japanese  codes  in  process  of 
compilation  had  been  in  force  for  twelve  months.  Some 
parts  of  these  Codes  our  astute  diplomatists  had  before 
them  in  the  form  of  drafts  ;  other  parts  they  took  on 
trust,  their  faith  in  the  Japanese  being  of  the  quality 
that  moves  mountains.  The  Japanese  Diet  was  recently 
called  together  to  pass  these  Codes,  so  that  they  could 
be  brought  into  operation  on   i  July,  about  a  year 
previous  to  the  date  upon  which  the  new  Treaties  are 
expected  to  come  into  force.    There  was  other  business 
to  he  transacted  during  the  period  of  three  weeks  for 
which  the  Session  was  fixed,  including  the  passing  of 
Supplementary  Budgets  and  a  series  of  Bills  imposing 
additional  taxation.    The  latter  Bills  were  thrown  out 
by  an   immense    majority,  notwithstanding   that  the 
country's  administration  is  starved  for  want  of  funds, 
but  the  complex  Codes,  dealing  with  commerce,  bank- 
ruptc}',  real  estate,  laws  of  inheritance,  and  so  forth, 
the  drafts  of  which  have  in  some  cases  just  been  pub- 
lished, were  rapidly  passed,  and  now  form  part  of  the 
laws  binding  upon  the  subjects  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
An  odd  thing  is  that  some  details  were  not  passed  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  dissolved  because  it 
would  not  vote  for  taxation  ;  but  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  taken  them  as  passed  ! 


CAN  AMERICA  GOVERN  CUBA? 

THE  most  recent  news  from  Santiago  is  beginning  to 
confirm  some  of  our  forebodings.  The  Cubans 
in  Santiago,  it  seems,  have  made  themselves  hated  by 
the  American  soldiery.  As  a  correspondent  says  : 
"Some  hundreds  of  American  and  Spanish  soldiers, 
who  but  a  few  days  ago  were  shooting  at  each  other, 
crowd  the  streets  of  Santiago  to-day,  meeting  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  A  general  feeling  of  goodfellow- 
ship  is  evidenced  everywhere,  victors  and  vanquished 
apparently  being  equally  rejoiced  that  the  strife  and 
bloodshed  are  over  and  the  horrors  of  the  siege  ended. 
On  the  other  hand,  between  the  Americans  and  the 
Cubans  relations  are  strained  to  a  point  which  almost 
threatens  a  collision.  The  soldier  is  a  good  judge. 
He  respects  the  Spaniards  who  fought  stoutly  against 
him,  he  despises  the  Cubans  who  skulked  in  the 
rear.  He  rejoices  that  General  Castillo's  demand 
to  be  made  Governor  of  Santiago  was  rejected. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  good  word  for  the  Cubans  in 
the  American  army,  whether  from  officers  or  men." 
The  things  that  have  most  embittered  American  feeling 
were  the  refusal  of  the  Cubans  to  help  in  making  the 
roads,  and  above  all  their  refusal  to  help  and  succour 
the  American  wounded.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  says 
the  "Times"  correspondent,  that  in  Washington  "for 
some  weeks  past  the  feeling  in  high  quarters  towards 
the  Cubans  has  been  of  a  kind  which,  had  it  but  arisen 
three  months  ago,  might  have  altered  the  course  of 
events." 

Now  all  this  is  what  we  foresaw  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war.    Over  and  over  again  we  insisted  that 
when  the  Americans  had  conquered  Cuba  their  troubles 
would  only  be  beginning.    It  was,  indeed,  plain  enough 
to  any  unprejudiced  observer  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  relations  between  the  Americans  and  the  Cubans 
must   become  worse  than  the  relations  between  the 
Cubans  and  Spaniards  had  ever  been.    The  Spaniards 
treated  the  Cubans  as  an  inferior  race,  particularly  the 
large  majority  of  Cubans,  who  have  black  blood  in  their 
veins.      But  how  will  the  Americans  treat  this  dege- 
nerate race  ?    Not  only  is  the  contempt  for  the  inferior 
stronger  in  the  American  than  in  the  Spaniard,  but  also 
the    race   contempt  in  the  case  of  the  American  is 
intensified  by  a  difference  of  language  and  a  difference 
of  religion.     We  are  not  playing  Job's  councillors  when 
we  predict  that  within  six  months  after  the  conquest  of 
the  island  by  the  Americans  there  will  be  war  between 
the  Americans  and  the  Cubans  whom  they  went  to  free. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  that  war  will  be  one  of  extermi- 
nation.   The  Americans,  if  we  know  them  rightly,  will 
shrink  from  no  sacrifice  to  consummate  the  work  they 
have  begun.    They  will  drive  great  roads  through  the 
island,  and  they  will  carry  on  the  war  with  that  rapidity 
of  stroke  and  inffexibility  of  purpose  which  are  their  chief 
characteristics. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  an  industrial 
democracy  is  incapable  of  carrying  on  war  with  energy. 
That  belief  is  but  one  of  the  fictions  spun  from  the 
brains  of  arm-chair  philosophers.  The  Executive  in 
America  has  always  been  as  unfettered  and  as  energetic 
as  the  Executive  in  any  despotism,  and  it  has  got  this  ad- 
vantage over  the  despotism,  that  it  feels  itself  supported 
by  a  vast  majority  of  the  people.  That  the  Americans 
can  and  will  restore  Cuba  to  order,  either  as  a  State  of 
the  Union  or  as  a  Province  and  Dependency,  is  certain. 
But  that  Cuba  will  in  time  corrupt  its  American 
governors  there  is  also  small  doubt.  The  reign  of  the 
American  "Boss"  in  the  Island  after  peace  has  been 
restored  is  not  likely  to  be  exemplary.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  proceeding  from  beginning  to  end  will  probably 
be  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling. 
Was  the  game  worth  the  candle  ?    We  think  not. 

AN  IMPORTANT  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  this  wonderful 
century  has  been  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of 
nature  revealed  to  us  by  the  spectroscope.  By  this 
mechanical  aid  the  senses  of  man  have  reached  to  the 
furthest  known  limits  of  the  universe,  and  have  become 
aware  that  the  stuff  of  the  most  distant  star  is  identical 
with  the  materials  of  our  own  tiny  dot  in  space.  But 
the  spectroscope  has  not  only  revealed  to  us  the  wide 
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disi  I  ilnition  of  substances  alro.uly  kmnvn;  it  has 
suf^i^oslcil  tlio  prosoiuo  of  substancos  not  known  upon 
the  cartl>.  To  ono  of  tlioso  sul^stanccs,  iiulicaloil  by  a 
g^reen  lino  in  the  spoctruiu  of  tlio  sun's  corona,  tiio  name 
C"oroniun\  lias  boon  i;i\ci»  provisionally.  it  lias  been 
suyijesteil  that  this  line  may  represent  not  a  new  sub- 
stance, but  known  substances  under  the  unknown  con- 
ditions of  the  sun's  temperature.  However,  as  it  exists 
at  least  3cx),cxx)  miles  from  the  sun,  it  is  improbable 
that  the  conditions  of  temperature  are  so  entirely 
dilVerent  from  those  known  to  us  as  completely  to 
disijuise  known  substances,  and  most  physicists  now 
accept  the  conclusion  that  the  j^reen  line  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  an  element  hitherto  unknown  in  any 
other  rei;-ion  of  nature.  Recently,  Professor  Nasini  of 
Padua,  with  two  colleagues,  has  been  examiniuij  the 
g^ases  of  the  volcanic  regions  of  his  country,  with  the 
view  of  testing  these  effluvia  from  the  molten  interior 
of  the  earth  for  the  new  elements  recently  discovered  in 
England.  He  has  made  a  discovery  far  more  interesting 
than  that  of  a  new  localit}'  for  argon  and  helium  ;  he 
has  discovered  the  existence  of  coronium. 

This  most  important  discovery,  recently  communi- 
cated in  a  note  to  the  French  Academy,  is  much  more 
than  a  corroboration  of  our  kinship  with  the  stars. 
Probably  no  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  considering 
now  doubts  that  the  earth  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  stuff 
of  the  universe,  and  that,  when  it  broke  away  from  a 
larger  aggregation  of  matter,  it  carried  with  it  a  share  of 
most,  if  not  of  all,  of  the  elements  present  in  the  mother 
sun.  There  is  a  special  reason  for  regarding  the  dis- 
covery of  terrestrial  coronium  as  important.  If  it  is 
present  on  the  earth,  there  is  a  possibility  of  collecting 
and  isolating  it,  and  of  examining  its  chemical  properties. 
Analogy  leads  us  to  suppose  that  coronium  is  many 
times  lighter  than  hydrogen,  and  hydrogen  is  as  yet  by 
far  the  lightest  element  known  to  us.  Mendelejeef,  with 
his  marvellous  generalisations,  Sir  William  Crookes 
and  others,  have  led  us  to  regard  the  elements  not  as 
isolated  and  unrelated  counters,  but  as  terms  in  a  series 
possibly  gradually  evolved  from  a  primitive  stuff.  Some- 
times this  series  has  been  represented  as  a  pyramid, 
with  the  hypothetical  parent  stuff  at  the  apex  ;  some- 
times as  a  spiral  curve,  or,  as  in  the  most  recent  sug- 
gestion communicated  by  Sir  William  Crookes  to  the 
Royal  Society  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  a  curve  twisted 
upwards  in  figures  of  eight,  groups  of  homologous 
elements  standing  one  above  the  other  in  corresponding 
positions  in  the  successive  figures.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  series  ;  prophetically  suggested 
gaps  in  it  have  again  and  again  been  filled  by  subse- 
quent discovery  ;  and  there  is  also  no  doubt  that,  up  to 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  hydrogen  is  the 
element  nearest  the  apex  of  the  cone  or  the  original  end 
of  the  spiral  or  curve.  Coronium,  however,  must  be 
much  nearer  the  primordial  end  than  hydrogen,  and  a 
full  knowledge  of  its  chemical  nature  and  properties 
may  lead  us  almost  indefinitely  nearer  a  knowledge  of 
the  evolution  of  the  elements.  Sir  William  Crookes  is 
to  be  President  of  the  British  Association  this  autumn, 
and,  as  he  has  been  the  most  daring  and  successful 
explorer  of  this  almost  transcendental  region  of  physics, 
the  intellectual  world  will  expect,  and  without  doubt 
obtain,  from  him  an  address  worthy  of  the  greatest  and 
most  fearless  traditions  of  English  science. 

THE  KORAT  RAILWAY  SCANDAL. 
T  ORD  SALISBURY  is  living  up  to  Bismarck's 
^  sneering  description  of  him  as  "  a  lath  painted  to 
look  like  iron."  His  "graceful"  concessions  in  China 
are  being  followed  by  evil  consequences  in  all  parts  of 
the  Far  East.  China  has  flouted  us,  and  her  example 
has  proved  contagious.  Siam  has  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  to-day  the  un- 
fortunate European  who  owes  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  and  who  has  interests  at  stake  in  these  semi- 
barbarous  States,  is  liable  to  be  cheated  or  ruined, 
without  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  the  Foreign 
Office.  We  seem  to  have  lost  the  breed  of  great 
statesmen,  and  to  have  fallen  so  low  that  any  petti- 
fogging State,  from  a  South  American  republic  to  an 
Oriental  despotism,  may  pluck  us  by  the  beard  and 
ridicule  us  before  our  neighbours.  "British  protec- 
tion "  is  an  empty  phrase  in  native  States,  and  food  for 


mirth  aiul  laughter  among  native  potentates.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  again  reniindeil  us  ol  our  pitiable 
position  in  the  l-'ar  Ivasl  by  his  question  in  the  House 
of  Connnons  on  i'"ritlay  last.  The  facts  are  briefly 
these. 

In  i<S()i  Jartliiie  Matheson,  one  oi  the  largest  British 
firms  in  the  Far  East,  obtained  the  contract  to  build  the 
Koral  railway,  despite  the  obstruction  of  the  .Siamese 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  (ierman  agents  of  Krupp  of 
Essen.  The  work  was  begun,  but  the  Siamese  and 
German  combination  used  every  possible  means  to 
obstruct  and  delay  the  contractor.  This  succeeded  so 
well  that  Jardine  Matheson  were  compelled  to  demand 
arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
The  Siamese,  however,  desired  to  hand  over  the  line  to 
their  German  friends,  whose  promises  of  political  sup- 
port had  apparently  turned  the  heads  of  the  Bangkok 
Court  party.  And  with  this  object  arbitration  was 
refused.  It  was  hoped  that  the  English  contractors, 
warned  by  native  ill-will  and  opposition,  would  throw 
up  the  work  in  disgust.  The  British  firm  were,  how- 
ever, determined  to  stand  to  their  guns,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  obtaining  some  show  of  support  from  the 
Foreign  Office.  Arbitration  proceedings  were  there- 
fore begun  in  1894,  and,  as  was  expected,  an  award 
was  given  in  favour  of  the  English  contractors.  The 
work  was  again  taken  in  hand,  but  the  Siamese  Govern- 
ment redoubled  its  obstructions  with  the  one  object  of 
securing  German  patronage  and  good-will.  Again 
the  English  firm  were  driven  to  demand  arbitration, 
and  again  the  Siamese  did  their  utmost  to  evade  the 
stipulations  of  the  contract.  It  was,  however,  finally 
arranged  that  a  second  arbitration  should  be  held  in 
London  in  1896.  But  even  while  this  arbitration  was 
proceeding  the  Siamese  authorities,  assured  of  Great 
Britain's  indifference,  actually  seized  the  works  on  the 
Korat  line  by  placing  their  police  in  charge,  and  so  finally 
rid  themselves  of  the  English  contractors.  The  line  was 
then  handed  over  to  the  expectant  Teuton  engineers, 
who  are  now  completing  it.  Another  nation,  with  the 
least  respect  for  its  interests  or  any  sense  of  its  dignity, 
would  have  immediately  demanded  an  apology  and 
redress  for  the  outrage  and  injustice  committed.  Our 
Foreign  Office,  however,  roars  as  gently  as  a  sucking 
dove  ;  in  this  case  it  mildly  expostulated  and  requested 
explanations.  This  was  in  1896,  and  no  explanations 
have  so  far  been  forthcoming.  The  Siamese  treated 
the  Foreign  Office  request  with  contempt.  And  under 
the  circumstances  they  are  not  to  be  blamed. 

But  when  the  English  Foreign  Office  fails  so  miserably 
to  protect  a  powerful  firm  like  that  of  Jardine  Matheson, 
what  chance  is  there  of  the  average  British  trader  and 
the  smaller  fry  of  British  subjects  being  protected  ? 
None  whatever.  They  are  left  to  fight  their  own 
battles  ;  and  those  among  them  who  refuse  to  recognise 
the  new  state  of  affairs  are  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  native  authorities.  Long  years  of  sub- 
mission to  Siamese  or  Chinese  idiosyncracies,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  gratitude 
and  favour,  have  led  to  the  present  contempt  in  which 
our  Foreign  Office  is  held  by  Oriental  races.  And  with 
the  loss  of  British  prestige  has  followed  the  long  train 
of  injuries  to  British  interests  and  individuals  in  the  Far 
East. 

In  Siam  our  policy  has  been  deplorable  during  the 
last  decade.  Our  diplomatists  have  allowed  the 
Siamese,  aided  by  a  few  European  "  Advisers,"  to 
infringe  on  the  treaties  and  to  ride  rough-shod  over 
those  necessary  guarantees  of  extra-territorialityso  wisely 
established  for  the  security  of  individual  interests. 
British  diplomatic  agents  have  too  often  played  up  to 
the  Siamese  game,  and  so  encouraged  the  disposition  to 
ignore  treaty  obligations  with  other  Powers.  In  the  case 
of  France  and  the  United  States,  the  British  encoiirage- 
ment  of  Siamese  rudeness  led  to  disaster  in  1893  and  in 
1897.  The  Siamese,  accustomed  to  treat  Great  Britain 
with  indifference  and  to  ignore  her  complaints,  attempted 
to  act  similarly  with  France  and  the  United  States, 
when  they  were  very  sharply  brought  to  book.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  result  of  British  "policy"  has  been  that 
British  contractors  may  be  deprived  of  their  contracts 
and  ousted  by  Germans,  and  that  British  subjects  may 
be  subjected  to  every  possible  injustice  by  the  Siamese 
authorities.    The  once  proud  boast  of  C/vi's  Romantis 
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Sinn  has  no  longer  any  meaning:  for  the  British  subjects 
in  forei£»'n  and  semi-civilised  states.  It  has  become  a 
jest  and  a  bve-word — a  joke  among- the  German,  French, 
and  Russian  communities  of  tlie  Far  East,  and  a  term  of 
contempt  among  Orientals  from  Peking  to  the  banks  of 
the  Menam. 

CHILD  SLAVERY. 

THE  foulest  blot  on  Western  civilization  Is  the  callous 
indifference  with  which  the  daily  torture  of  children 
is  regarded.  As  was  pointed  out  to  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Council  by  an  influential  deputation  in  April  last, 
there  are  thousands  of  children  giving  full  attendance 
at  school  who  are  employed  as  full  wage-earners 
out  of  school  hours.  The  Board  school  inspectors 
have  to  see  that  the  proper  number  of  attendances  are 
made  at  school  ;  but  as  long  as  these  educational  regu- 
lations are  complied  with,  nobody  cares  a  jot  what 
happens  to  the  child  at  other  times.  In  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  and  until  late  at  night,  inhuman  devils 
— whom  one  blushes  to  call  parents — send  their  half- 
starved  offspring  into  the  streets  to  hawk  milk  or  vend 
newspapers  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pence.  The  rest  of 
the  day  is  spent  by  these  unhappy  children  in  semi- 
torpid  misery  on  the  hard  forms  of  the  schoolroom, 
where  vain  attempts  are  made  to  instil  into  their  minds, 
rendered  vacuous  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  ^  or  the 
necessity  of  sleep,  the  blessings  of  education.  A 
return  of  the  number  of  children  on  the  books  of  public 
elementary  schools  who  are  known  to  be  employed  for 
wages  out  of  school  hours  was  moved  for  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a  little  while  ago.  Information  on  this 
subject  is  being  collected,  and  will  doubtless  be  made 
public  before  the  end  of  the  year.  We  all  know  what 
that  means.  Unless  the  loud  voice  of  public  opinion 
demands  immediate  protective  legislation,  nothing  \yill  be 
done.  Already  It  is  being  heard  in  Germany.  Anadmirable 
exposition  of  the  whole  shameful  case  lies  before  me  In 
the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  on  "Die  Erwerbsthatlgheit 
schulpflichtlger  Kinder,"  by  Konrad  Agahd,  a  school- 
master in  the  "Volkschule"  at  Rlxdorf,  Berlin.  He 
contends  that  child  labour  should  be  abolished  both  on 
moral  and  physical  grounds.  The  work  given  to  chil- 
dren is  often  out  of  proportion  to  their  strength  or  their 
years  ;  it  robs  them  of  their  proper  night's  rest,  deprives 
them  of  their  Sunday  holiday,  and  shortens  the  hours 
of  play  ;  and  In  many  Instances  children  are  exposed  to 
all  weathers,  or  cruelly  shut  up  in  the  house,  perhaps  in 
dark  underground  rooms.  The  daily  intercourse  with 
grown-up  workers  poisons  their  minds  through  loose 
conversation  and  in  many  other  ways  ;  the  very  occu- 
pations themselves  are  frequently  paving  stones  to  cor- 
ruption and  immorality.  But  let  two  of  the  graphic 
examples  quoted  by  Herr  Agahd  speak  for  themselves. 

Kurt,  one  of  the  boys  in  his  class,  had  to  get  up  at 
four  o'clock  every  morning  and  deliver  rolls  to  thirty- 
five  customers,  many  of  whom  lived  three  or  four 
stories  high,  before  going  to  school.  At  the  school  he 
would  usually  arrive  ten  minutes  late,  often  with  damp 
clothes.  The  warmth  of  the  room,  combined  with 
fatigue,  made  him  sleepy  ;  every  minute  his  head 
would  begin  to  nod.  But  the  buzz  of  the  lesson  that 
was  going  on,  and  the  necessity  of  answering:  an  occa- 
sional question,  kept  him  in  a  painful  state  of  seml- 
wakefulness.  His  silly,  vacant  answers  would  make 
the  other  children  laugh  ;  and  then  he  would  cry  with 
mortification.  Five  hours'  school  were  to  him  an 
eternity ;  but  when  they  were  over  Kurt  had  time 
neither  for  rest  nor  recreation.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  day  he  was  engaged  as  errand-boy  in  a  shop.  At 
ten  he  went  to  bed.  No  doubt  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  gone  earlier  ;  but  he  shared  it,  turn  and  turn 
about,  with  a  baker's  boy,  who  did  not  get  up  to  work 
before  that  hour  of  the  evening.  Four  o'clock  saw 
Kurt  out  of  bed  again,  distributing  bread.  That  was 
his  daily  existence.  Heaven  knows  when  and  under 
what  conditions  his  preparatory  school-work  was  ever 
done,  but  Hcrr  Agahd  assures  us  that  it  was  usually 
neglected.  Worse  even,  in  the  moral  sense,  was  the 
plight  of  the  little  boy  Franz,  who  was  kept  until  late 
at  night  setting  up  the  ninepins  in  the  "  Kegelbahn  " 
of  a  restaurant.  At  this  tedious  work  he  was  often 
kept  for  more  than  six  hours  in  succession.  There  was 
no  time  for  a  meal,  but  plenty  of  opportunity  for  drink- 
ing beer,  or  even  "schnapps,"  and  listening  to  un- 


wholesome talk.  So  it  went  on  day  by  day  ;  and  it  was 
often  nearly  three  in  the  morning  before  Franz  stag- 
gered home,  worn  out  and  half  tipsy. 

But  why  go  on  multiplying  Instances  ?  We  have 
enough  of  them  at  our  very  doors.  Sir  John  Gorst,  in 
his  recent  speech  on  the  education  estimates,  said  : 
"Those  half-timers  who  are  under  the  Factory  Acts 
are  the  best  off ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  who 
are  not  under  the  Factory  Acts,  and  who  work  un- 
conscionably long  hours  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  ; 
and  there  are  many  children  who  are  worked  for  extrava- 
gant hours,  far  beyond  those  permitted  by  the  Factory 
Acts,  and  who  are  attending  school  full  time."  Yet 
these  poor  wretches  are  compelled,  when  physically 
unfit  to  receive  instruction,  to  go  to  their  lessons ; 
conditions  under  which  teaching.  If  attempted  at  all,  is 
both  useless  and  barbarous.  It  is  characteristic  of 
clerical  humbug  that  the  Vice-President's  statement 
concerning  the  torture  of  helpless  children  was  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed,  whereas  a  violent  dispute  has  arisen 
as  to  whether  Bible  instruction  is  more  efficiently  taught 
in  one  set  of  schools  than  in  another.  But  this  state  of 
things  could  be  remedied ;  and  if  half  the  sentimentality 
and  cant  which  are  daily  lavished  upon  faked-up  wrongs 
and  imaginary  injustices  were  directed  to  this  object> 
we  should  be  less  deserving  of  our  well-earned  sobriquet,, 
"a  Nation  of  Hypocrites."  H.  E.  G. 

THE  TRUE  SHAKESPEARE. 

An  Essay  in  Realistic  Criticism. — Part  V. 
Shakespeare,  the  Neuropath. 

HARTLEY  COLERIDGE'S  epigram  that  Shake- 
speare was  "a  Tory  and  a  Gentleman"  has 
passed  Into  the  mental  currency  of  the  time,  and  yet  no 
phrase  could  be  falser  or  more  misleading.  Those  who 
have  read  the  fourth  article  of  this  series  and  followed 
the  argument  that  identified  Shakespeare  with  Duke 
Orsino  as  a  lover  of  flowers  and  music  and  books  and 
passion  will  be  prepared  for  my  contention  that  what 
distinguished  Shakespeare  was  an  intense  femininity  of 
nature.  He  had  nothing  in  him  of  the  burly  squire  with 
heavy  fist  and  narrow  forehead  ;  he  was  a  poet-artist- 
thinker  of  kindly  gentle  nature  and  loftiest  imaginings. 
And  just  as  woman  is  by  nature  an  aristocrat,  loving 
conventions  and  distinctions  of  all  sorts,  so  was  Shake- 
speare ;  and  this  natural  bias  In  him  was  increased  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  time  and  the  nature  of  his  calling. 
The  whole  constitution  of  society  was  hierarchical^ 
and  the  wars  with  the  Spaniards  had  doubtless 
strengthened  discipline  and  sharpened  the  already 
marked  differences  of  rank.  Nor  had  the  political 
philosophy  then  come  into  being  which  leads  able  men, 
of  our  time  to  distrust  all  the  Ideas  and  beliefs  \vhlch  are 
current  In  the  day  and  hour.  No  one  in  the  sixteenth 
century  sought  for  this  reason  to  sever  himself  from  the 
opinions  and  customs  that  obtained  about  him,  and 
if  a  Bacon  regarded  the  social  peculiarities  of  his 
time  as  immutable  and  necessary  laws,  Shakespeare 
may  be  forgiven  for  not  having  followed  this  special 
science  further  than  the  famous  lawyer  and  law- 
maker. Besides,  as  I  have  said,  Shakespeare's 
aristocratic  leanings  and  his  dislike  of  the  vulgar  must 
have  been  intensified  by  the  everyday  Incidents  of  his 
trade.  There  they  stood  together  in  a  mob,  the 
groundlings  who  loved  to  have  their  dull  senses  tickled 
hy  rude  jests  and  ruder  baitings,  while  around  the  actors 
sat  "scholars,  courtiers,  gentlemen,"  whose  murmured 
applause  was  an  intellectual  honour.  Naturally  enough,, 
too,  Shakespeare  came  to  detest  the  middle  classes,, 
even  more  than  he  detested  the  commons.  Did  they  not 
hate  plays  and  players  and  poets  ?  Was  not  their  only 
art  money-grubbing,  and  their  only  recreation  Puritan 
sermons?  It  is  no  wonder  that  Shakespeare  makes  his 
"citizens"  contemptible.  But  nothing  In  his  time  and  in 
his  calling,  nothing,  in  fact,  but  imperious  bent  of  nature, 
can  explain  that  love  of  aristocracy  which  betrays  Uself 
in  all  his  works,  and  which  now  and  then  leads  him  to 
bore  us  with  such  a  preposterous  and  ridiculous  dis- 
quisition as  the  one  he  puts  into  Ulysses'  mouth  in 
"Troilus  and  Cressida."  A  part  of  this  speech  will 
serve  to  establish  my  contention. 

"  The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  their  centre^ 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
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Insistiiro,  cinirso,  propoit'uMi,  season,  rorni, 

OlVicc,  and  custom,  in  all  lino  of  onlor  : 

Ami  tliorot'oro  is  the  i;lorioiis  planet  Sol 

In  nohle  eminence  enlluonetl  ami  sphered 

Amidst  the  other  ;  whose  meil'cinable  eye 

Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil, 

And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  Kin^, 

Sans  check,  to  j^ood  and  bad  ;  but  when  the  planets, 

In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander, 

What  plaj;-ucs,  and  what  portents,  what  mutiny. 

What  rai::ini;  of  the  sea,  shaking  of  earth, 

Commotion  in  the  winds,  frights,  changes,  horrors, 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 

The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 

Quite  from  their  fixture  !   O,  when  degree  is  shaked. 

Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs, 

The  enterprise  is  sick.    How  could  communities, 

Degrees  in  schools  and  brotherhoods  in  cities, 

Peaceful  commtSrce  frorn  dividable  shores. 

The  primogenity  and  due  of  birth, 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels, 

But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  ? 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 

And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  !  each  thing  meets 

In  mere  oppugnancy  :  the  bounded  waters 

Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores 

And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe  ; 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility 

And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead  : 

Force  should  be  right  ;  or  rather  right  and  wrong — 

Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides — 

Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 

Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power. 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite  ; 

And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf, 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 

Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 

And  last  eat  up  himself." 

This  is  one  of  the  very  longest  speeches  in  all  Shake- 
speare ;  I  have  only  reproduced  a  part  of  it,  but  enough 
surely  to  show  his  intense  and  dominant  prejudice.  He 
himself  admits  that  the  tale  is  long,  but  does  not  see 
that  addressed  to  a  king  it  is  unnecessary  as  well.  The 
truth  is  that  Shakespeare  pushed  his  liking  for  his 
superiors  in  titular  rank  to  such  a  degree  of  obsequious- 
ness that  he  cannot  be  freed  of  the  charge  of  syco- 
phancy. I  shall  say  nothing  of  Hamlet,  with  its  praises 
of  "the  royal  Dane"  and  its  timeliness — an  offering  of 
■delicate  flattery  to  James's  Danish  wife ;  but  simply  take 
the  scene  in  Macbeth,  between  the  Doctor  and  Malcolm. 
This  episode  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  drama;  in  fact, 
it  retards  the  action  needlessly,  and  is  dragged  in  merely 
to  praise  King  James. 

^'Mal.  Well  ;  more  anon.    Comes  the  King  forth,  I 
pray  you  ? 

Doc.  Ay,  sir  ;  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls 
That  stay  his  cure  ;  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but  at  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  presently  amend. 
Jlfal.  I  thank  you.  Doctor.  [Exi'f  Doctor. 

Macduff.  What's  the  disease  he  means  ? 
Mai.  'Tis  called  the  evil. 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  King, 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.    How  he  solicits  Heaven, 
Himself  best  knows  ;  but  strangely  visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures  ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers  ;  and  'tis  spoken, 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.    With  this  strange  virtue. 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy  ; 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace." 
This  plumbs  the  depth  of  Shakespeare's  time-serving 
and  fawning.    There  can  be  no  denying  that  this  bias 
of  Shakespeare  in  favour  of  the  aristocrat  narrowed  his 
vision  of  life.    There  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  he 
pictured  Agincourt  and  attributed  the  victory  to  King 
and  noble,  never  even  mentioning  an  archer,  though  he 
must  have  known  what  English  archers  did  not  only 
at  Agincourt,  but  also  at  Crecy,  and  at  Flodden.  In 


early  youth,  loo,  youth  tliat  should  be  generous,  there 
is  his  savage  caricature  of  Jack  Cade,  who  had  no 
wrongs  to  avenge  but  only  greeds  to  satisfy  a  cari 
cature  thai  is  more  like  a  gargoyle  than  a  human  being. 
And  almost  at  the  end  of  his  career,  in  "  Cymbeliiic," 
Shakespeare  pushes  his  fault  to  utter  snobbishness  by 
making  Helarius  ascribe  the  virtues  i>f  his  supposed 
sons  to  their  princely  blood. 

.  .  .  "  O  thou  goddess, 
Thou  divine  nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys  !    They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet. 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  rough. 
Their  royal  blood  cnchafed,  as  the  rudest  w'ind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.    'Tis  wonder 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearned,  honour  untaught. 
Civility  not  seen  from  other,  valour 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sowed  !  " 

The  gross  extravagance  of  this  eulogy  :  the  Heedless- 
ness of  it — for  Belarius  has  no  audience — all  show  that 
the  poet  merely  spouted  the  stuff  to  appease  his  own 
prepossession. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  praise  Shakespeare's  character 
as  one  is  compelled  to  praise  his  art.  His  character 
interests  me  intensely ;  his  weaknesses  and  shortcomings 
belong  to  his  humanity,  and  cannot,  for  me  at  least, 
diminish  the  value  of  his  gift  to  us.  Besides,  it  is  a 
conviction  of  mine  that  art  but  follows  nature  when  it 
establishes  a  proportion  between  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  a  scene.  In  measure  as  a  man's  virtues  are  pre- 
eminent so  will  his  failings  be  conspicuous  ;  perfection 
is  not  an  attribute  of  humanity.  However  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare's  chief  faults 
were  due  to  weakness  or  softness  of  fibre.  This  is  the 
complement  and  dark  correlative  of  that  gentle-kindness 
which  we  found  to  be  one  of  his  chief  characteristics. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  he  was  not  stout  nor  robust 
in  body,  and  delicacy  of  physical  constitution  may 
well  have  induced  that  delicacy  of  mental  habit,  that 
supersensitiveness,  which  shrank  from  rudeness  and 
violence,  and  which  found  it  easier  to  yield  in  things 
forbidden  and  undesired  than  to  maintain  a  resolute 
denial.  First  of  all  then  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  prove 
that  Shakespeare  was  physically  delicate  and  intensely 
sensitive — a  neuropath  in  fine,  to  use  our  modern 
phrase.  Now  there  is  no  bodily  peculiarity  of  Shake- 
speare more  surely  attested  than  sleeplessness.  At 
an  age  when  most  men  sleep  like  children  without 
effort  and  almost  without  consciousness  of  the  blessings 
that  sleep  brings,  Shakespeare  knew  all  the  miseries  of 
habitual  insomnia.  How  else  can  one  explain  this  long 
soliloquy  of  King  Henry  IV.  ? — 

.  .  .  "O  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee 
[  That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why,  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee 
And  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state 
And  lulled  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 
O  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case  or  a  common  'larum  bell  ? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads  and  hanging  them 
With  deafening  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds. 
That  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes, — 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude  ; 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a  king?    Then,  happy  low,  lie  down  ! 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 
And,    if   we    ascribe    this    panegyric    on    sleep  to 
Henry  IV. 's  age  and  weakness,  how  can  one  explain 
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the  fact  that  King  Henry  V.,  stalwart  enough  and 
young  enough,  breaks  out  in  much  the  same  way? — 

"I  know 

'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball, 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 
The  intertissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 
The  farcdd  title  running  'fore  the  king. 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world. 
No,  not  all  these,  thrice  gorgeous  ceremony, 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave. 
Who  with  a  body  filled  and  vacant  mind 
Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread  ; 
Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell  ; 
But  like  a  lackey  from  the  rise  to  set 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium  ;  next  day,  after  dawn. 
Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse. 
And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year. 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave  : 
And  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch, 
Winding  up  days  with  toil  and  nights  with  sleep, 
Had  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king." 
Or  let  us  take  the    "Two   Gentlemen   of  Verona," 
which  was  probably  written  when  Shakespeare  was 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  old.    In  the  very  first 
act  Valentine,  who  is  heart-whole,  rallies  Proteus  on 
his  love,  declaring  that  in  love  "  one  fading  moment's 
mirth "  is  bought  , 

"  with  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights. 
Now  why  does  Valentine  pitch  on  sleeplessness  as  the 
chief  consequence  of  love  before  he  has  experienced  the 
passion  ?  And  how  comes  it  that,  when  life  is  altered 
to  him,  when  he  has  done  "  penance  for  contemning 
love,"  he  exclaims  again  : 

"  Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 

And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow." 
And  as  we  pass  from  this  early  work  to  the  drama 
of  Shakespeare's  ripest  achievement,  to  "  Macbeth,"  we 
find  the  same  praise  of  sleep  iterated  and  re-iterated  till 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  insomnia  was  one  of  the 
torments  of  the  poet's  life. 

"  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  '  Sleep  no  more  !— 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep  '—the  innocent  sleep  : 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  ot  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast." 
Intense   sensitiveness  in  Shakespeare's   case  we  do 
not  need  to  prove.    His  soul  was  a  sort  of  ^olian  harp, 
lyrically  responsive  to  every  breath  of  emotion.  And 
no  doubt  the  sensitiveness  was  increased  by  that  physical 
delicacy  which  sleeplessness  pre-supposes. 

I  find  another  proof  of  Shakespeare's  neuropathic 
weakness  in  his  fear  of  drink  and  hatred  of  drunken- 
ness. The  main  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Cassio  episode  in  Othello.  As  I  pointed  out 
before,  Cassio's  drunkenness  was  invented  by  Shake- 
speare, and  was  in  itself  unnecessary  to  the  unfolding  of 
the  drama.  But  now  let  us  consider  briefly  the  very 
words  used  by  Cassio,  who,  it  must  be  remembered, 
like  Claudioin  "  Measure  for  Measure"  and  like  Lorenzo 
in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  is  a  mere  mouthpiece  of 
Shakespeare.  First  of  all,  when  pressed  by  lago  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  Othello,  he  says  in  Shakespeare's 
most  characteristic  manner: 

"  Not  to-night,  good  lago.   I  have  very  poor  and  un- 
happy brains  for  drinking.    I  could  well  wish  courtesy 
would  invent  some  other  custom  of  entertainment." 
And  when  lago  insists,  he  goes  into  detail  while  still 
using  Shakespeare's  peculiar  mannerism  of  speech  : 

"  1  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was 
craftily  qualified  too,  and,  behold,  what  innovation  it 
makes  here.  I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity,  and 
dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more." 

The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Shakespeare  himself 
and  this  detail  of  the  "one  cup"  is  to  me  astonish- 
ing if  it  be  not  a  personal  revelation  of  Shakespeare's 
feeling.  Why  should  he  insist  on  excusing  Cassio? 
Drinking,  one  would  have  thought,  is  a  soldierly  sin 
and  needs  little  or  no  explanation.  Then,  too,  lago 
declares  that  "  one  cup  "  more  will  be  enough  for  Cassio, 
and  he  drags  in  the  unnecessary  taunt  that  no  people 
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drink  like  the  English.  The  scene  carries  conviction  to 
me  that  Shakespeare,  in  the  person  of  Cassio,  is 
speaking  of  himself.  Consider  too  how  the  Clown  in 
"  Twelfth  Night  "  talks.    Olivia  asks  him, 

"  What's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool?" 

Clo-ii'H.  "  Like  a  drowned  man,  a  fool,  and  a  mad- 
man :  one  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool  ;  the 
second  mads  him  ;  and  a  third  drowns  him." 
But  surely  no  Sir  Toby  Belch  was  ever  maddened  with 
one  draught  beyond  heat  ?  He  could  drink  all  night,  one 
would  think,  and  be  little  the  worse  in  the  morning. 

Then  Hamlet's  words  recur  to  one,  and  they  are  very 
significant. 

"  But  to  my  mind, — though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  born, — it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west 
Makes  us 'traduced  and  taxed  of  other  nations  : 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  achievements,  though  performed  at  height, 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute." 
In  fine,  I  hear  Shakepeare  himself  speaking  to  me 
through  the  lips  of  Cassio,  and  the  other  passages 
are  but  confirmation  of  an  irresistible  conviction.  It 
may  be  that  my  opinion  will  not  commend  itself  to 
others  ;  I  can  only  regret  the  fact  and  admit  that  the 
proofs  are  not  so  strong  as  they  might  be.    But  for  me, 
as  I  have  said,  they  are  strong  enough,  and  they  are 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  these  railings  against 
drink  only  occur  when  Shakespeare  had  already  won 
to  middle  life.     At  all  times  probably  he  drank  but 
little,  and  this  little  in  youth  he  was  able  to  stand  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  mid  life,  and  the  vigour  of  youth  had 
departed,  he  was  forced  to  confess  that  he  had  "very 
poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking."    From  that  to 
the  moral  that  drinking  is  a  custom 

"  More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance," 
is  but  a  step.  I  go  so  far  as  to  attach  complete  credence 
to  the  Rev.  John  Ward's  account  of  Shakespeare's 
death.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ward  was  Vicar  of 
Stratford-on-Avon  from  1648  to  1679.  From  the  original 
MS.,  edited  by  Charles  Severn,  M.D.,  London,  1830, 
I  transcribe  the  famous  passage  :  "  Shakespear, 
Drayton  and  Ben  Jhonson  (^/c)  had  a  merry  meeting 
and  it  seems  drank  too  hard  for  Shakespear  died  of 
a  feavour  (sic)  there  contracted."  What  could  be  more 
natural?  In  weak  health,  probably,  Shakespeare  had 
gone  down  to  Stratford  to  live  four  years  before.  Four 
years  in  seventeenth  century  Stratford  for  the  best 
mind  in  the  world  !  No  wonder  he  welcomed  Drayton 
and  stout  Ben,  and  no  doubt  he  talked  divinely  and 
became  intensely  excited,  and  when  pressed  to  drink, 
yielded,  readily  enough.  Too  readily  alas  !  for  his 
"unhappy  brains."  But  how  natural,  how  human  the 
whole  story  is  !  It  is  more  than  credible,  it  imposes 
itself  as  inevitable.  Frank  Harris. 

{To  be  co7tiinued.) 

THE  GRACE  JUBILEE. 

TO  wander  straight  from  the  startling  ending  to  the 
"  old  'un's  "  jubilee  match  and  discuss  with  fitting 
calmness  either  the  game  or  the  player  is  no  slight  test 
of  one's  propriety.    Even  those  presumably  passionless 
"respectables"  to  whom  was  extended  the  chaste  hospi- 
tality of  the  members'  enclosure  were  wholly  unable  to 
refrain  from  behaviour  more  befitting  a  tribe  of  over- 
dressed aboriginals  "spoiling"  for  a  " corroboree."  As 
for  the  unsheltered  crowd  beneath  the  clock,  when  the 
hands  pointed  to  half-past  six,  the  anticipated  hour  of 
drawing,  it  lost  what  little  reason  the  exciting  partner- 
ship of  Grace  and  Kortright  had  left  it,  and,  with  wild 
shouts  of  "Time!"  manifested  a  pressing  desire  to 
inundate  the  ground  and  force  on  the  amateurs  that 
well-earned  draw  which  they  only  just  failed  to  secure. 
This  particular  match  was,  however,  chiefly  interesting 
by  reason  of  the  man  it  was  intended  to  honour.  That 
he  did  not  wholly  fulfil  the  expectations  somewhat  wildjy 
based  on  recent  triumphs  at  Leyton,  under  conditions 
immeasurably  different,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  ;  but 
his  final  stand  did  much  to  delight  ten  thousand  enthu- 
siasts prepared  to  go  into  hysterics  at  a  glimpse  of  his 
ample  form.     It  served  also  to  wipe  out  "ot  a  little 
of  the  adverse  feeling  that  had  been  provoked  by  his 
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scMUOwhat  uiK-allcil  -  lor  iinitatuMi  of  Acliillos  siilk- 
iiii;  ill  his  (cut  while  his  colloai^uos,  uiicncouraj^oil  hy 
his  chocriiij;  massivcnoss,  wore  swoltorin^'-  in  tho  lickl. 

The  "  Hoctor  "  is  the  iinniislakable  type  of  an  islanil 
species,  the  inspiration  of  the  hallpenny  journal,  the 
despair  of  the  patriotic  Irish  ineinher,  the  butt  of  the 
shorl-sii^lited  forei>^ner.  Hero  is  a  doctor  who  will 
rather  prescribe  fresh  air  for  a  nation  than  murder  with 
his  potions  the  iiulividual.  Would  that  the  ener<;y  of 
su  ulrv  other  practitioners,  fashionable  and  otherwise, 
mij^hl  be  diverted  to  grooves  as  harmless  ! 

And  if  tJrace  is  fairly  the  type  of  the  sporting  KiiLylish- 
man,  most  assuredly  is  the  as.sembled  crowd  character- 
istic of  the  breed.  We  are  a  nation  of  lookers-on. 
Some  iimoiii;  us,  who  are  paid  to  do  so,  look  on  at 
Russia  playing:  'ler  little  game  ;  others,  for  sheer 
love  of  the  thing,  look  on  at  glove-fights.  But  we 
all  look  on,  and  few  of  us  do  anything.  To  the 
average  foreigner  contemplating  such  a  game,  nothing 
more  is  perhaps  suggested  than  the  midsummer  lunacy 
of  a  benighted  race.  To  the  intelligent  foreigner 
it  probably  presents  itself  in  the  light  of  a  concerted 
duel.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  which  go 
iiirther  to  shock  his  preconceived  notion  of  the  fitness  of 
things  the  eleven  amateurs  neglecting  their  profession 
to  hit  a  ball,  and  the  eleven  thousand  spectators  leaving 
their  business  to  see  it  hit,  or  the  eleven  professionals 
who,  thanks  to  a  national  idiosyncrasy,  can  manage  to 
combine  lucrative  business  wMth  such  weird  frolic.  But 
the  perplexity  of  the  foreigner  is  no  affair  of  the 
islinder,  who  requires  all  his  attention  for  the  absorb- 
ing struggle  In  progress.  He  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
awkward  questions  with  regard  to  the  scoring  of  the 
overthrow  and  county  championship,  and,  by  studious 
application  to  the  game,  saves  its  credit  in  the  alien  esti- 
mation. But  for  other  reasons  the  crowd  is  keen  on 
every  move  in  the  game,  and  is  not  composed  of  sim- 
pering "misses"  fresh  from  crowded  Henley  or  the 
glories  of  the  succeeding  school  picnic.  It  comes  to 
see  its  cricket,  and  sees  it  with  unabated  enthusiasm. 

The  interest  this  week  was  increased  by  the  occasional 
presence  of  the  veteran  whom  the  sporting  loafer  de- 
lights to  honour,  and  who  looks  five  and  feels  ten 
}  ears  younger  than  many  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
Pavilion.  As  orator,  he  must  be  allowed  to  take  some- 
thing after  second  rank  :  but  he  is  honoured  for  his 
cricket  pure  and  simple,  not  as  a  hydra  with  talents  for 
heads,  not  as  an  Admirable  Crichton,  or  as  a  German 
emperor.  And  his  short  speech  to  the  Sports  Club, 
which  entertained  him  the  other  evening,  was,  in  its  way, 
almost  as  happy  as  that  of  the  Attorney-General,  who 
had  resisted  the  blandishments  of  lymph  to  be  present. 

Unwise  critics  may  vow  the  nation  is  going  to  the 
devil  because  its  representatives  neglect  public  business 
for  cricket,  polo  or  tigers,  but  there  are  those  who, 
while  taking  their  pleasure  in  public,  yet  manage  to  do 
much  hard  work  less  ostentatiously.  Grace  seems, 
without  unnecessary  or  undue  idealising,  to  represent  a 
virile  element  of  no  mean  importance.  His  is  neither 
the  ^sculapian  brain  nor  the  Greek  profile,  nor,  for- 
sooth, the  temperament  of  the  saint.  He  is  blunt, 
and  straight,  and  strong,  physically  and  morally  the 
thorough  vertebrate  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that, 
even  at  the  end  of  his  apparently  interminable  career  at 
the  wicket,  his  life  will  be  an  incentive  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  youth  of  generations  who  may  be  too  late 
to  see  him.    They  might  take  a  worse  model. 

Aylmer  Pollard. 

CONCERNING  OPERA  ACTING. 

"\^rHEN  one  considers  the  enormous  prizes  to  be  won 
»  *  by  operatic  artists  who  get  into  the  first  rank  it 
seems  fantastic  that  so  many  singers,  capable  of  getting 
into  the  first  rank,  take  such  unheard-of  pains  to  keep 
out  of  It.  They  labour  for  years  training  their  voices, 
learning  parts  ;  many  of  them  appear  really  to  think 
about  the  parts  they  play  until  they  attain  a  certain 
measure  of  popular  success  ;  and  after  that  it  would 
seem  that  they  resolutely  go  to  work  to  think  about 
quite  other  matters.  To  say  that  they  cease  to  think 
about  acting  would  not  be  true  ;  for  few  of  them  h?ve 
got  so  far  as  to  begin  to  think  about  acting  before  their 
development  is  arrested.    But  they  cease  to  think  even 


about  looking  the  pari,  about  singing,  so  to  speak, 
within  the  part,  about  pretending  to  be  interested  in  the 
ilram.'i  of  the  i>peras  they  sing.  Hy  st>me  stupeiulous 
effort  they  put  all  that  sort  of  thing  on  one  side  ;  after 
the  first  genuine  rounil  of  applause  from  the  gallery,  or 
worse  still,  from  the  st.ills,  they  determine  to  forget  .ill 
they  have  lived  for,  they  ilotermine  henceforth  to  try 
to  look  fascin.itiiig,  henceforth  to  be  seen  as  much 
as  possible,  and  not  to  w.iste  their  voices  in  sing- 
ing finely  but  to  secure  applause  by  screaming  top- 
notes.  Their  strength  of  will  must  be  huge  :  they 
never  ninch  from  sacrificing  a  whole  career  to  the  im- 
mediate success  of  an  evening.  Whether  vanity  has 
sometimes  something  to  do  with  it  I  should  not  like 
to  say  :  anyhow,  it  would  explain  only  a  few  cases, 
for  we  all  know  how  entirely  devoid  of  vanity  most 
opera  singers  are.  From  one  cause  or  another  how- 
ever the  facts  are  as  I  state.  With  a  vast  number  of 
singers  capable  of  becoming  artists  we  have  scarcely 
any  artists,  in  spite  of  all  our  singers  the  operatic  stage 
suffers  acutely  from  a  lack  of  artists. 

At  present  Mr.  Maurel  is  a  little  mad  about  a  theory 
he  has  invented  to  explain  this  state  of  affairs.  F'or  so 
great  an  artist  Mr.  Maurel  has  very  little  vanity,  and  it 
is  the  prettiest,  most  charming,  most  naive  vanity  in 
the  world.  And  after  all  it  is  not  so  much  vanity  as  a 
conviction  that  he  can  do  what  he  has  proved  he  can 
do.  He  himself  has  never  forgotten  to  sing  well  while 
absorbed  in  the  difficult  task  of  showing  boxes  and 
stalls  how  well  his  calf  is  cut.  On  the  contrary,  he 
scarcely  believes  any  other  singer  capable  of  such  an 
artistic  misdeed.  He  rejects  the  vanity  theory  alto- 
gether, and  says  that  so  many  students  stop  short  at 
a  certain  point  because  they  have  not  been  taught 
properly  the  meaning  of  the  operatic  singing  and  acting, 
because  they  have  been  taught  neither  the  meaning 
nor  the  method.  And  now  he  proposes  to  teach  them. 
He  has  been  lecturing  in  Paris  and  in  St.  James's  Hall; 
he  has  written  pamphlets  and  had  them  translated 
into  deplorable  English.  In  pamphlets  and  lectures  he 
makes  the  same  points  precisely.  Any  one  but  a 
practised  hand  might  think  him  engaged  in  proving  the 
obvious  when  he  shows  that  the  opera  artist,  the  in- 
terpreter, should  above  all  things  interpret.  But  those 
of  us  who  know  the  operatic  singer,  the  society 
tenor  and  the  prima  donna  especially,  will  think 
nothing  of  the  sort  :  we  know  that  in  ninety-nine 
cases  in  a  hundred  the  operatic  singer  does  not  wish 
to  interpret,  would  be  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  or  she  should  interpret.  Mr.  Maurel  says  not 
only  that  they  must  interpret,  that  they  exist  only  to 
interpret,  but  as  also  they  must  interpret  life  they  must 
understand  life,  they  must  learn  what  life  is.  That  is 
beginning  at  the  beginning  with  a  vengeance  !  By 
"life"  however  Mr.  Maurel  does  not  mean  the  mid- 
night debauch,  nor  the  wild  adventures  of  Montmartre 
or  Piccadilly — this  he  somewhat  carefully  explains.  He 
means  the  inner  life,  the  never-ending  current  of 
thought,  emotion,  sensation,  that  flows  within  us  ;  and 
he  seems  to  suppose,  erroneously  I  think,  that  this  can 
be  deliberately  studied  by  young  people  who  have  not 
passed  through  the  experiences  which  alter  and  colour 
the  tides  of  the  inner  life  from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to 
hour.  My  belief  is  that  if  a  singer  follows  Mr.  Maurel's 
next  directions  he  will  learn  in  the  best  possible  way 
the  states  and,  in  Mr.  Maurel's  phrase,  "  gestures  "  of 
the  soul.  The  next  thing  is  to  acquire  the  power  of 
sitting  "  in  the  room  devoted  to  study,  and  without  the 
help  either  of  costume,  scenery  or  lighting  apparatus, 
.  .  .  to  call  a  character  (personage)  into  being." 
Having  realised  the  character,  having  lived,  having 
thought  himself  into  it,  the  singer  will  easily  enough 
learn,  if  his  imagination,  his  temperament,  be  of  the 
right  sort,  how  this  character  will  feel  and  think  in 
many  situations,  and  the  gestures  that  naturally 
express  those  feelings.  It  must  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  a  boy  or  girl  who  gets  to  the  age  of  twenty 
without  passing  through  a  very  considerable  number  of 
spiritual  experiences  is  certainly  of  too  sluggish  and 
prosaic  a  temperament  ever  to  become  an  interpretative 
artist  of  any  range.  These  girl  and  boy  experiences 
serve  to  let  a  singer  understand  the  ordinary  operatic 
parts.  But  whoever  wishes  to  sing  and  act  Tristan  or 
Isolda  or  Siegfried  must  have  suffered  all  the  torments 
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and  terrors  of  purgatory.  However,  most  artists  will 
have  endured  as  much  of  that  kind  of  trouble  as  they  wish 
for  before  they  arrive  at  Siegfried  or  Tristan  or  Isolda  ; 
and  for  the  ordinary  parts  Mr.  Maurel's  method  is 
enough.  Mr.  Maurel  insists  again  and  again  that  until 
it  is  practised  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  look  at  the 
music.  The  music  may  modify  one's  conception,  but 
the  basis  must  be  looked  for  in  the  story  of  the  drama. 
This,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  is  true  in  the  case  even  of 
the  most  preposterous  opera  stories  ;  when  there  are 
not  the  beginnings  of  characters,  the  most  shadowy 
outlines,  it  is  quite  useless  to  tr}-  to  build  a  character  : 
you  must  be  content,  as  Mr.  Maurel  in  his  comments 
on  various  songs  point  out,  to  sing  and  do  nothing  but 
sing.  This,  roughly  and  briefly,  is  Mr.  Maurel's 
doctrine.  Of  course  he  says  a  hundred  wise  things 
which  every  singer  should  take  to  heart  :  for  instance 
he  warns  them  not  "  to  drown  themselves  in  detjiils," 
but  first  to  grasp  the  general  drift  of  the  drama  and 
afterwards,  like  the  original  creator  when  he  made  the 
story,  to  proceed  to  minuliffi. 

It  was  fully  time  that  some  one  came  forward  to  say 
these  apparently  simple  things.  Of  course  Mr.  Maurel 
has  said  them  for  years  ;  but  it  is  only  now  when 
Wagner  is  making  us  feel  our  sad  lack  of  real  dramatic 
artists  on  the  operatic  stage  that  we  can  realise  the  full 
force  of  them.  In  our  music  schools  the  old  system  of 
teaching  young  folk  how  not  to  behave  in  opera  is  in 
full  swing  and  probably  will  continue  in  full  swing  for 
another  half-century.  But  if  the  estimable  gentlemen 
who  control  the  schools  were  just  a  trifle  less  irrespon- 
sible, they  would  at  once  consider  what  Mr.  Maurel  is 
telling  them.  When  Mr.  Maurel  asks  bitterly,  "Are 
there  }io  musicians  in  this  country?"  how  can  I  answer 
Yes,  when  I  must  also  confess  that  in  all  our  music- 
schools  pupils  are  taught  only  to  sing  the  notes  of 
certain  operas,  and  to  make  certain  conventional 
motions  of  the  arms  and  legs  at  certain  moments,  and 
taught  nothing  of  the  characters  they  are  supposed  to 
impersonate,  nothing  of  the  story  of  the  operas  in  which 
they  sing.  Mr.  Maurel  should  be  lecturing  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  Royal  College,  not  to  the  pupils 
alone,  but  also  to  the  professors — I  nearly  said  the 
principals.  I  don't  suppose  the  professors  would  learn 
much  :  they  are  schoolmasters,  and  every  schoolmaster, 
since  the  species  came  into  existence,  has  been  a  man 
incapable  of  learning  (possibly  that  is  why  he  is  and 
always  was  made  a  schoolmaster  :  people  say,  if  he 
cannot  learn  anything  at  least  let  him  make  himself  use- 
ful by  teaching).  But  the  pupils  would  learn  much  by 
hearing  the  talk  of  a  great  and  successful  artist.  They 
have  heard  too  much  from  unsuccessful  gentlemen  who 
are  not  in  the  least  artists  ;  for  in  this  country  when  a 
man  has  shown  conclusively  that  he  has  not  the  artist 
temperament  they  make  him  principal  of  a  school  ot 
music.  The  whole  tribe  is  certainly  lost  in  this  world, 
and,  I  sincerely  trust,  in  the  next.  It  would  be  un- 
endurable to  hear  them  fumbling  their  counterpoint  on 
the  eternal  harps. 

There  is  an  even  more  important  consideration  than 
this.  The  old  Italian  no-acting  is  nearly  driven  off  the 
stage,  though  Covent  Garden  proposes  to  ruin  itself  by 
reviving  it  next  year  ;  but  it  is  being  driven  off  by  a 
kind  of  acting  that  is  scarcely  more  tolerable,  German 
acting.  When  I  lifted  up  a  protesting  wail  against  the 
vulgarity  of  the  Bayreuth  acting,  I  was  told  by  the  more 
unintelligent  English  critics  that  this  was  the  Master's 
idea,  and  therefore  right.  Well,  the  Master  happened 
to  be  entirely  wrong.  There  is  nothing  more  horrible 
than  German  acting  as  modified  by  the  Master's  notion 
of  statuesque  posing,  German  acting  with  its  uncouth, 
unmeaning  gestures,  its  overdoing  of  everything,  its 
everlasting  blubbering  sentimentality.  It  is  as  bad  as 
Italian  acting,  and  is  not  atoned  for,  like  that,  by  beau- 
tiful singing.  We  have  had  some  of  Germany's  most 
noted  singers  here  recently,  and  we  can  guess  what  the 
average  is.  It  is  with  a  flood  of  this  average  that  we 
are  now  threatened.  If  we  are  to  be  saved  from  it  we 
must  crowd  the  stage  with  rightly-trained  English 
artists.  That  is  to  say,  we  must,  either  in  Mr.  Maurel's 
way  or  in  some  other  way,  teach  the  rising  generation  of 
English  singers  to  sing  and  act  so  well,  so  dramatically, 
that  there  will  be  no  room  for  the  incompetent,  impudent, 
conquering   German.     Besides   keeping   them   out — 


though  they  would  be  welcome  enough  were  they  com- 
petent— we  shall  actually  hear  Wagner  sung.  We 
were  tired  to  death  of  German  coughing,  barking,, 
choking  and  gargling,  when  suddenly  Jean  de  Reszke- 
sang  "  Tristan  "  beautifully.  Madame  Eames  has  fol- 
lowed by  singing  "  Sieglinde  "  beautifully — tiie  first 
time  the  part  has  been  sung  beautifully.  Now  we  must 
get  rid  of  the  foolish  twenty-year-old  tradition  alto^ 
gether,  and  have  Wagner  sung  and  finely  acted. 

I  must  give  a  paragraph  to  the  performance  of  "  Le 
Nozze  "  at  Covent  Garden  on  Monday  night,  if  only  tO' 
ask  the  management  what  on  earth  they  mean  by- 
letting  Mr.  Randegger  conduct  such  a  perfect  piece 
of  art,  and  by  letting  it  be  done  at  all  without  a 
rehearsal?  Poor  Mr.  Randegger  is  very  well  in  his- 
way,  but  his  way  is  not  the  conducting  of  Mozart's, 
masterpieces.  The  behaviour  of  the  band  was  out- 
rageous ;  in  the  accompaniments  to  the  songs  a  pianO' 
was  quite  a  rarity  and  a  pianissimo  was  never  heard  ;. 
the  quick  numbers  were  dragged  and  the  slow  ones- 
hurried  as  if  Mr.  Randegger's  desire  was  to  reduce  the 
whole  opera  to  a  dead  level  of  tempo  moderato ;  in. 
the  simplest  passages  there  was  not  the  slightest 
attempt  at  unanimity — each  man  played  in  the  time 
and  with  the  accent  he  liked.  At  the  first  representa- 
tion, a  brother  critic  tells  me,  things  v/ere  even  worse. 
The  singers  did  not  know  what  cuts  had  been  adopted; 
and  sang  more  or  less  at  random  ;  Mr.  Dolmetsch  at 
his  harpsichord  had  a  sad  time  of  it,  and,  though  he- 
managed  to  follow  very  well,  his  task  was  not  made 
easier  by  Mr.  Randegger,  who  knew  no  better  than  any 
one  else  what  was  going  on,  chiming  in  occasionally 
on  a  pianoforte  very  much  out  of  tune.  The 
"Times"  critic  blundered  as  usual,  and  thought  this 
was  done  to  help  Mr.  Dolmetsch.  I  have  pointed  out 
before  the  curious  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
"Times"  to  Mr.  Dolmetsch;  and  It  seems  a  great 
pity  that  the  editor  cannot  keep  his  critic  in  order,  and 
prevent  him  making  these  sad  mistakes.  However, 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Monday  night,  when  Mr, 
Dolmetsch  got  the  singers  safely  through,  and  indeed! 
played  exquisitely.  Eames  also  sang  exquisitely,  the 
"  Dove  sono  "  being,  to  my  mind,  nearly  perfect.  But 
nothing  else  pleasant  can  be  said.  Nordica's  Susannai 
was  coarse  ;  Zelie  de  Lussan's  Cherubino  lacked  all 
the  dainty  delicacy  of  Marie  Engle's,  "  Vol  che  sapeta  " 
falling  entirely  ;  the  Figaro  clowned  and  bounced  even 
worse  than  Ancona  did  last  year  ;  and  the  rest  were 
not  worth  speaking  about.  Still,  the  wondrous  music, 
the  loveliest,  tenderest  music  in  the  world,  made  a  part 
of  its  effect — ^just  enough  of  it  to  make  one  angry  with 
an  Opera  Syndicate  that  missed  such  a  chance  of  a 
popular  success,  and  by  doing  Mozart  without  rehearsal 
actually  helped  to  make  him  unpopular.  J.  F.  R- 

INTERCALARY. 

THE  dramatic  critic  of  this  paper,  weary  "  Max,"' 
has  asked  me,  there  being  this  week  no  new  play 
for  his  consideration,  to  write  something  or  other  in  his 
stead.  I  accede  with  alacrity  and  unfeigned  pleasure. 
Nor  need  I  cast  about  me  for  a  subject.  The  remarks- 
which  "Max"  himself  made  only  last  week  oni  the 
quiescence  in  his  own  sphere  are  quite  sugg-estive 
enough  to  me.  They  were  to  the  effect  that  contro- 
versy is  in  itself  a  good  thing  for  the  critics,  that  among: 
dramatic  critics  there  is  now  no  controversy  because 
there  is  no  Philistinism,  and  that  there  is  now  nO' 
Philistinism  because  there  is  now  no  dramatist  witb 
original  force.  I  do  not  like  to  challenge  an  expert^ 
but  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  "  Max;"  has-  for- 
gotten his  high  praise  of  "The  Ambassador."  H'adl 
not  that  play  original  force  in  it?  Surely  so.*  How- 
ever, be  this  as  it  may  be,  all  that  "  Max"  complains- 
of  the  drama,  I  might  equally  well  complain  of  literature, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  other  arts.  Ohe  does  not,  of  course, 
expect  English  music  to  be  remarkable  as  anything- 
except  a  contradiction  in  terms;  but  one  does  regret  the- 
unanimity  with  which  Wagner's   genius  is  now  ac- 

*  [Mr.  Becrbohni  here  allows  his  literary  instinct  to  run  away  witb 
him.  "The  Ambassador"  was  a  very  charming  play  of  the  met-her- 
in-  Petersljurg-  twcnty-years-ago-and-gad'I-she  docsn't-look  a-day  older 
type  ;  remarkable  for  much  wit  and  fancy,  very  delicate  in  psychology, 
very  dcfl  in  dramaturgy.  But  exquisite  accomplishment  is  not  the- 
same  thing  as  original  force.  l!i  may  be  much  niceu  But  that  is  ncli 
the  point. — Max.] 
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c'laiinoJ,  especially  since  this  chorus  lias  been  so  loiul 
iis  lo  tVif^hlen  the  wrelclioi,!  aulliorilies  into  llirou- 
iny;  open  that  dear  temple  of  the  /u-dii  /iio/n/c, 
Covent  CJarden,  before  sunset,  tor  the  pleasure  of 
A  iiuiltitude  whose  love  of  Waj^ner  is  perhaps  less 
ifenuine  than  its  hatred  of  eveninj^  dress.  Certainly 
one  cannot  hope  for  Philistinism — or,  perhaps  I  should 
say,  expression  of  Philistinism  in  the  sphere  of  music, 
dn  the  sphere  of  painting  or  drawinjj?  The  tradition, 
thouijh  not  the  influence,  of  Rossetti  has  ended  with 
ithc  death  of  Sir  Kdward  Hurne-Jonos,  and  the  prices 
paid  last  Saturday  at  Christie's  are  proof  that  the 
Philistines  were  converted  long-  ago.  .\ubrey  Beards- 
ley's  genius  had  been  generally  acknowledged  even 
before  iiis  death,  and  the  "Yellow  Book"  is  now,  for 
the  purpose  of  controversy,  as  far  bygone  as  the 
"Germ."  Mr.  Sickert's  and  Mr.  Whistler's  insistent 
championship  of  Mr.  Whistler's  work  has  had  its 
■effect,  at  length,  on  Press  and  Market.  Mr.  Sargent 
had  six  (or  was  it  eight  ?)  portraits  this  year  at  the 
Academy,  all  of  them  very  much  admired.  When  will 
arise  that  young  painter,  or  school  of  young  painters 
who  shall  make  Philistinism  again  articulate  ?  When 
that  young  writer,  or  school  of  young  writers  ?  Morris, 
Swinburne,  Ruskin,  Meredith — these  were  great  influ- 
>ences,  and  were  greatly  assailed.  But  now  they  have 
all  been  explained  and  accepted.  Who  is  there  to  be 
assailed  now?  Mr.  Kipling  is,  no  doubt,  a  new  and 
original  force,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  force  which  needs  no 
•explanation  and  (I  suppose)  no  excuse  :  the  British 
public  succumbed  to  it  at  once.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith 
are  the  only  people  who  do  not  think  that  Mr.  George 
Moore  is  making  for  righteousness.  Evidently  this  is 
a  "  close  time "  for  English  artists.  The  Philistine 
takes  refuge  in  disloyalty  and  keeps  up  a  running  fire 
of  sneers  at  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  whose  mere  name, 
like  that  of  the  German  Emperor  or  Old  Moore  or 
Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  seems  always  to  insure  that 
which  is  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.  There 
is  at  present  no  artist  in  literature  who  is  assailed.  I 
■was  reading  not  long  ago  "Literary  London,"  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  Ryan,  an  amusing  book,  in  which  only  the 
Philistines  were  gibbeted,  no  artist  being  treated  with 
aught  but  kindly  banter.  Why  is  this  ?  Partly,  no 
<3oubt,  because  there  is  no  artist  so  new  as  to  be 
lunintelligible  to  the  public.  Partly,  too,  because 
un  the  last  few  years  journalism,  and  with  it  journalistic 
criticism,  has- vastly  changed.  The  first  person  plural 
.and  '*the  present  writer"  are  dying  slowly  in  the 
•columns  of  our  newspapers.  "  I  "  ranges  up  and  down, 
•carrying  all  before  it.  This  is  well  for  the  public.  It 
may  be  quite  as  easy  to  be  pompous  in  the  first  person 
■singular  as  in  the  first  person  plural,  but  it  is  not  so 
•easy  to  be  dishonest;  and  through  "I"  the  public  gains 
accordingly.  But  the  public  will  not  stand  nonsense 
which  is  not  dignified  by  the  old  mystery,  and  so  good 
writers  have  to  be  engaged  to  write  the  signed  articles, 
and  are  well  paid  to  write  down  their  own  opinions,  not 
Tthe  Proprietor's,  in  their  own  way,  not  the  Editor's. 
Thus  it  is  now,  in  many  papers,  the  artists  who  criticise 
the  artists.  Certainly  a  very  great  gain  for  the  news- 
papers and  for  the  public  !  But  is  it  a  great  gain,  this 
mew  market  for  art,  or  a  great  pit-fall,  for  the  artists 
themselves  ?  Let  us  consider.  In  former  days  the 
jouth  of  literary  talent  was  often  obliged  to  earn  his 
•bread  by  writing  for  the  Press.  But  hack-work  was 
then  the  only  work  he  was  allowed  to  do.  If  his  literary 
talent  was  slight,  this  hack-work  killed  it.  But 
if  he  was  a  man  of  literary  genius  and  power,  the 
liack-work  did  him  no  harm  :  utterly  separate  from  the 
work  he  did  at  his  leisure,  it  did  not  debase  him  ;  nay, 
by  its  disgusting  contrast,  did  but  intensify  him  in  his 
ideals.  Hatred  of  Editors  is,  indeed,  one  of 'the  first  and 
most  important  steps  in  a  literary  education.  But  how, 
nowadays,  can  the  young  artist  in  literature  hate  Editors, 
those  tempters  who  have  power  to  assume  such  pleasing 
ishapes  ?  They  come  to  him  with  gold,  saying  to  him, 
*'A11  this  is  thine — on  one  condition."  "What  is  that 
•condition  ? "  asks  the  young  artist,  fascinated  despite 
liis  better  instinct.  "That  thou  write  for  me,  as  an 
•artist  should,  to  please  (not  me,  but)  thyself !  "  And 
the  young  artist  takes  the  gold  in  his  hand,  uttering 
^broken  words  of  gratitude  and  surprise.  And  he  takes 
an  eagle's  quill,  and  with  it,  on  sheets  of  beautiful  white 


paper,  writes  heaulilul  things.  Antl  the  things  arc 
printed,  (ireat  praise  is  his  from  all  men,  especiull)' 
Irom  liie  lulitor.  (iradually,  insensibly,  inevitably,  he 
writes  with  less  labour.  He  gains  ;i  facility  for  effects. 
The  hum  of  distant  appl.iuse  is  in  his  ears.  "After  all," 
he  thinks,  "does  not  ti»is  form  of  my  articles  perish  in 
one  brief  week,  and  can  I  not,  if  I  like,  re-write  them  for 
publication  in  a  book  ? "  And  when  the  time  comes 
for  revision,  he  will  find  his  power  all  blunted  by  its 
"  vile  participations."  And  he  will  take  from  his 
shelf  the  book  called  "  Les  Illusions  Perdues,"  will 
read  it  again,  and  will  appreciate  the  tragedy 
of  Lucien  de  Rubempre,  the  journalist,  more  keenly 
than  before.  There  will  be  moments  in  tliis  young 
man's  life  when  he  will  wish  —for  his  conscience  is  not 
dead,  but  only  his  power  to  obey  it — that  he  had  been 
born  last  century,  to  starve  in  a  garret  among  his 
rejected  MSS.  How  times  have  changed  !  The 
Chatterton  dc  tios  Jours  is  the  pet  of  all  Paternoster 
Row.  He  often  stays  at  Strawberry  Hill,  where,  were 
his  manners  not  above  suspicion,  he  might  be  thought 
to  patronise  his  host  a  little.  He  has  two  gardenias 
every  day  and  any  number  of  Romelkes,  and  obesity  is 
Life's  one  menace  for  him.  Yet  it  were  well  for  him  had 
he  ever  hungered  and  thirsted.  Hardship  in  life 
intensifies  an  artist's  love  of  (his  one  solace)  his  work. 
It  were  well  for  this  young  man  if  the  critics  mocked 
him  and  the  public  knew  him  not.  Neglect  and 
mockery,  daring  him,  do  but  intensify  an  artist  in  stead- 
fastness to  his  own  method.  What  artist  is  neglected  or 
mocked  nowadays  ?  If,  like  his  predecessors,  he  set 
his  back  to  the  wall,  Demos  climbs  up  behind  the  wall 
and  drops  a  laurel-wreath  round  his  head.  Then  how 
can  he  but  feel  that  Demos  is  a  good  fellow  and 
not  unworthy  of  his.  friendship  ?  Last  century- — nay  ! 
but  a  few  years  ago  —  only  his  fellow  -  craftsmen 
would  have  sided  with  him.  There  is  no  need 
now  of  artistic  cliques.  Every  artist  is  able  to 
shift,  quite  happily,  for  himself.  And  here,  perhaps, 
is  the  explanation  of  one  curious  feature  in  the  literary 
history  of  to-day,  the  absence  of  any  new  "schools" 
or  "  movements."  Those  cliques  that  existed  but  lately 
have  all  been  broken  up.  "The  Men  of  the  Scots 
Observer,"  that  boisterous  and  dreaded  band,  are  but 
to  be  found  skirmishing  singly,  here  and  there,  up  and 
down  Fleet  Street.  The  New  Humourists,  Messrs. 
J.  K.  Jerome,  W.  L.  Alden,  I.  Zangwill,  and  Robert  Barr, 
seem  to  be  scattered  also.  The  realists  and  the 
decadents  of  the  "Yellow  Book"  have  become,  re- 
spectively, quite  cheerful  and  unaffected.  True,  there 
is  the  Celtic  Renascence.  I  suppose  that  this  is  a 
"  movement,"  though  it  has,  like  the  Glasgow  School  in 
painting,  one  grave  disadvantage  :  nobody  seems  to 
know  what  it  is.  This  last  sentence  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  Philistinism  that  I  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.  It  gives  me  high  hopes  of  the  Celtic  Renascence. 
But  the  leaders  of  that  movement  are  not  novices  in 
literature.  Where  are  the  novices  ?  Have  they  all 
perished  of  Journalism  ?  Where  is  the  younger  genera- 
tion ?  I  sit  here,  straining  my  ears  for  the  faintest 
knocking  at  the  door.  Perhaps  the  younger  generation 
means  to  come  in  without  knocking.  In  any  case,  I 
wish  it  would  make  haste.  Clocks  go  so  quickly  nowa- 
days that  it  is  already  over-due.         M.^x  Beerbohm. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

MONEY  still  remains  abundant  in  the  City,  but  as 
before  it  seeks  investment  only  in  gilt-edged 
securities  and  speculative  activity  is  almost  at  a  stand- 
still. On  Tuesday  the  new  London  County  Council 
two-and-a-half  per  cent,  loan  of  ;^2, 000,000  was  tendered 
for  and  the  applications  reached  the  large  sum  of 
;^6, 887,000.  The  minimum  price  of  issue  was  fixed  at 
;^'g3  per  ;^ioo  of  stock  and  applications  at  jQ,<^^  los.  6d. 
will  receive  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  amount  applied 
for.  The  City  Syndicate  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  for  the  stock  was  again  badly  hit.  Indeed,  it 
fared  worse  than  in  its  application  for  the  recent  Indian 
loan,  for  it  tendered  at  <^s.  6d.  per  cent,  and 

consequently  got  no  allotment  at  all.  It  was  so  badly 
bitten  over  the  Indian  loan,  however,  that  it  probably 
did  not  indulge  in  much  selling  of  the  new  stock  in 
anticipation  of  an  allotment.     Nevertheless  the  new 
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County  Council  stock  has  been  quoted  at  3^^  premium, 
whilst  the  Indian  loan  premium  has  gone  as  high  as  4^ 
premium.  Both  issues  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  is 
at  present  an  abundance  of  money  seeking  investment, 
but  that  it  fights  very  shy  of  the  more  speculative 
stocks.  The  issues  of  ,000,000  of  Western  Austra- 
lian Government  three  per  cent,  stock  at  a  minimum 
price  of  percent.,  and  of       ,000,000  of  Birming- 

ham Corporation  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  stock  at  a 
minimum  price  of  91,  both  of  which  are  announced  this 
week,  come  therefore  at  a  favourable  moment.  The 
week  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  thanks  to  the  prevailing 
disinclination  to  speculate,  the  fine  weather,  and  the 
attractions  of  Lord's,  has  been  quiet.  The  holidays 
have  practically  already  commenced  and  no  great  activity 
is  now  anticipated  until  the  autumn. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  Bank  Rate  on  Thursday, 
but  the  conditions  are  all  in  favour  of  a  higher  rate  in 
the  near  future.  There  has  again  been  a  considerable 
efflux  of  gold  to  the  Continent,  and  Russia  and  Japan 
are  both  competing  for  all  new  supplies  of  gold  that 
arrive.  It  is  almost  certain,  moreover,  that  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  in  the  United  States,  there  will  be  a 
strong  demand  for  gold  in  New  York  in  the  autumn, 
and  a  great  probability  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  a 
considerable  proportion  of  our  imports  of  cotton  and 
corn  in  gold  rather  than  in  manufactured  goods.  The 
reserve  at  the  Bank  of  England  has,  it  is  true,  increased 
slightly  during  the  week  and  now  stands  at  ;^25,i76, 138  ; 
but  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  fallen 
f  per  cent,  to  45I  per  cent.  At  the  same  period  last 
year  the  proportion  was  nearly  50  per  cent.  The 
tendency  towards  gold  export  is  not  so  strong  as  it 
was,  but  outside  discount  rates  remain  firm  at  per 
cent.,  and  a  period  of  slightly  dearer  money,  in  spite 
of  the  present  abundance,  is  quite  within  sight. 

The  Market  was  in  a  very  nervous  condition  about 
the  South  Eastern  dividend,  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  betting  as  to  the  figure  before  the  declaration.  No 
one  quite  expected  so  poor  a  result  as  2}^  per  cent,  as 
against  3]  per  cent,  for  the  first  half  of  last  year, 
except  perhaps    the  "  bears,"  who,   in  spite   of  the 
favourable  influence  of  the  amalgamation  scheme  with 
the  Chatham  line,  have  been  very  persistent  in  their 
attacks  on  the  stock.     It  is  supposed  that  the  more 
influential  among  them  had  some  foreknowledge  of  the 
dividend.     Dover  "A's"  fell  sharply  on  the  announce- 
ment, and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  "bulls," 
have  gone  still  lower.    On  Saturday  last  they  touched 
ii2|-.    Now  they  have  fallen  to  iiof.    The  report, 
which  was  issued  on  Wednesday,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  lower  distribution.    Whilst  the  gross 
receipts  for  the  half-year  have  increased  by  ;^55,832,  the 
expenditure  has  increased  by;^79,42i.  The  result  is  a  de- 
crease of  ;^23,588  in  the  net  earnings,  and  since  the  in- 
terest charges  owing  to  recent  capital  expenditure  are 
2,098  more  than  in  the  June  half  of  1897,  the  total 
falling  off  in  the  amount  available  for  dividend  distribu- 
tion as  compared  with  last  year  amounts  to  more  than 
_;^35,ooo.     The  increased  working  expenditure  is  set 
down  in  the  report  as  due  to  the  larger  reserve  set  aside 
for  steamboat  depreciation,  to  the  rise  in  wages,  to  the 
employment  of  a  greater  number  of  men  in  consequence 
of  the  adoption  of  shorter  hours  of  labour,  but  mainly 
to  the  want  of  adequate  means  of  dealing  with  the  con- 
stantly increasing  traffic  of  the  line.    This  latter  diffi- 
culty is,  however,  in  process  of  being  obviated  by  the 
improvements  which  have  already  been  taken  in  hand, 
and  are  now  approaching  completion.    The  proportion 
of  working  expenditure  to  gross  receipts,  it  will  be 
seen,  amounts  to  59*90  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
58-55  per  cent,  in  the  first  half  of  1897,  and  58-08  per 
cent,  in  the  first  half  of  1896.    On  the  whole,  however, 
a  favourable  view  may  be  taken  of  the  future  of  the 
system,  since  the  new  working  arrangement  with  the 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  line  will  probably  help 
materially  to  reduce  working  costs,  and  the  improve- 
ments now  being  made  will  contribute  largely  to  the 
same  end.     If  this  more  sanguine  view  is  taken,  the 
success  of  the  recent  bear  raid  makes  the  present  a 
favourable  time  for  purchasing  the  stock. 


The  new  working  arrangement  between  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  and  the  South  Eastern  Companies 
may  now  be  taken  as  an  accomplished  fact  although  the 
agreements  are  not  actually  signed.  On  Wednesday 
the  representatives  of  the  two  Companies  met  at  Charing 
Cross  and  arranged  practically  the  whole  of  the  scheme. 
The  joint  Management  Committee  will  include,  for  the 
South  Eastern,  Mr.  Cosmo  Bonsor,  M.P. ,  who  will  be 
Chairman,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  Lord  Burton,  and 
three  others,  and  for  the  Chatham  and  Dover  line,  Mr. 
.•\kers  Douglas,  M.P.,  Sir  Edward  Leigh  Pemberton, 
Lord  Harris,  and  three  others.  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes  will 
not  serve  on  the  Committee.  There  is  to  be  only  one 
general  manager  for  the  two  Companies  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  post  will  be  given  to  Mr.  Alfred  Willis, 
who  has  been  for  some  time  traffic  manager  of  the 
South  Eastern  and  to  whom  is  due  no  small  part  of  the 
Improvement  which  has  been  noticeable  in  the  working 
of  that  Company's  system.  We  trust  he  will  soon  be 
able  to  effect  as  great  an  improvement  on  the  Chatham 
Company's  line  as  he  has  achieved  on  the  South 
Eastern. 

The  London  and  South  Western  dividend  of  5  per 
cent,  for  the  half-year,  as  against  5^  per  cent,  for  the 
corresponding  half  of  1897,  was  expected  by  the  market 
and  caused  little  change  in  the  price  of  the  stock.  The 
reported  traffic  increase  for  the  half-year  to  30  June, 
only  amounted  to  about        5,000,  and  as  the  fixed 
charges  require  about  ;^'io,ooo  more  than  in  1897,  a 
reduction  in  the  dividend  was  certain.    Moreover,  the 
balance  brought  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  half-year 
was  ;^i7oo  less  than  on  i  January  last  year.  The 
balance  forward  this  year  is  only       5,000,  whilst  last 
year  it  was  nearly  ;^25,ooo.    The  reduction  in  the 
dividend  represents  a  decreased  distribution  of  about 
;^30,ooo,  so  that  after  allowing  for  the  smaller  balances 
brought  In  and  carried  forward,  and  for  the  increase  in 
fixed  charges,  there  remains  a  decrease  in  the  net  earnings 
of  about  ;^90oo  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  of  working  expenditure.    The  South  Western^ 
therefore,  points  the  same  moral  as  the  other  lines  whose 
dividends  have  already  been  announced.    On  all  the 
lines  there  is  a  steady  growth  of  expenditure,  in  this  case 
amounting  to  0-47  per   cent.,   as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.    The  South  Western 
is,  however,  a  progressive  line,  and  with  the  improve- 
ments it  Is  continually  making  throughout  its  system, 
the  rapid  development  of  Southampton  and  the  ap- 
proaching opening  of  the  Waterloo  and  City  line,  it 
should  be  able  next  year  to  improve  on  the  present 
dividend  distribution.     In  the  June  half  of  1896,  the 
dividend  was  the  same  as  this  year,  and  three  years 
ago  it  was  only  4J  per  cent.    The  present  is  probably 
only  a  temporary  set-back.    The  Deferred  Stock  will 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction,  receive  only 
2|  per  cent. 


Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks 


Company.  D 

Great  Northern  "A"  ... 
Great  Northern  Deferred 
Brighton  Deferred  


Midland  Deferred  

Caledonian  Deferred  

North  Eastern   

Great  Western   

North  Western   , 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ., 

Brighton  Ordinary  

South  Eastern  Deferred  .. 
Great  Northern  Preferred.. 

Caledonian  Ordinary  

South  Eastern  Ordinary  .. 
South  Western  Ordinary  .. 

Great  Eastern  

Metropolitan   

Midland  Preferred   

South  Western  Deferred  .. 
Great  Central  Preferred  .. 


ividend 
2\  ... 

7  ••• 
■•■ 

2I 


61 

6  . 

7k  ■ 
5h  ■ 

eh  . 

3f  - 
4  • 
5k  • 

7  • 

it 

3f  • 

3  • 

4  • 


Price 
20  Tuly. 

•  51  ■ 

•  54i- 
■  175  • 

•  Qol- 

•  56|- 
.  lySi- 

•  i67l- 
.  204  . 

•  1472- 
.  187  . 
.  iiof. 
.  120  . 

•  154  • 

•  152  • 
.  220  . 

.  I20|. 

.  132  . 

.  87l 
. 

.    65  . 


Yield  p.  Ci 

£   s.  d. 


4  » 
4  2 
4  o 
3  14 
3  15 
3  " 


o 

7 
I 

6 

II  6 
9  10 
9  5 
9  6 

9  II 

6  8 


6 
4 
3 

2  18 
2  16  9 
2  16  1 1 

3 
2 


6 
3 
7 
I 


7  ^ 
6  r 


The  Metropolitan  dividend  announcement  on  Wednes- 
day was  a  pleasant  surprise.     Like  the  Great  Eastern^ 
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it  maintains  its  clividciid  ilistiilnitioii  at  llio  saiiio  lalo 
as  tliat  of  last  year,  namoly,  yl  per  cent.,  and  also 
carries  forward  ;I  bahuuo  Iar},'or  by  itx),  after  setting' 
asiilo  a  tiirther  ^O'H'o  in  view  of  possible  claims  under 
llie  new  Workmen's  L'ompensation  Act.  Nevertheless, 
the  Metropolitan  must  also  have  suiVered  from  increased 
expenditure,  for  the  reported  },moss  trallic  receipts  to  j,o 
lune  were  ^"7450  niore  than  in  iS()7,  and  the  balance 
Vorward  at  the  be^iiininj^  of  the  half-year  was  ^;,()03 
greater. 

Our  forecast  of  the  probable  course  of  events  in  the 
American  Railwav  Market  seemed  to  fmd  some  justifi- 
cation in  the  etVect  of  the  fall  of  Santiaj^o  upon  American 
securities.  On  this  side  prices  were  quickly  put  up,  but 
Wall  Street  bet^an  at  once  to  realise  steadily,  the  victory 
havini,>-  been  alrcadv  discounted,  and  London  operators 
found  that  New  Yo'vk  as  usual  had  stolen  a  march  upon 
them.  Most  .American  descriptions  have  therefore  been 
weak,  but  there  are  now  sijjns  of  greater  firmness  again. 
When  peace  is  actually  concluded  the  same  thing  will 
probablv  happen,  and  New  York  operators  will  once  more 
clear  ovit  at  the  expense  of  London.  At  the  present  level 
of  prices  there  is  not  much  room  in  this  market  for  a 
general  advance.  With  Canadian  Rails  the  case  is 
different,  for  the  improvement  in  Canadian  trade  and 
the  great  future  which  lies  before  the  colony  have  not 
yet  been  fully  allowed  for  in  the  quotation  of  Canadian 
Pacifies  and  Grand  Trunks.  The  rate  war  is  no  doubt 
largely  responsible  for  this,  but  another  effort,  it  would 
seem,  is  to  be  made  to  bring  the  dispute  to  an  end,  and 
encouraging  rumours  are  abroad  anticipating  the  success 
of  the  attempt.  Canadian  issues  are  therefore  firmer  in 
tone,  mainly  because  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  is  stated  to  be 
on  the  point  of  leaving  for  Canada  at  once,  and  intends 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
mission on  I  August  at  Chicago. 

Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Railway  Stocks 

BEFORE  THE  WaR   ScARE   AND  NoW. 

.  Price  Price  Differ- 

Railway.  28  January.      20  July.  ence. 

Atchison  and  Topeka    13 J    ...    14I    •••     +  h 

Central  Pacific    14I    •••  •••  +8 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ...    99^    ...  ioi|    ...  +2| 

Denver   13!  •••  ^^2  •••  — 

Illinois  Central    109?  •••  •••  +4 

Louisville   S^i  •••  54  •••  — 4i 

New  York  Central   112^  ...120^  ...  +8^ 

North  Pacific  Preference  ...  68|  ...  yif  ...  +3^ 

Pennsylvania    60  ...  59J  ...  —  ^ 

Wabash  Preference    19^-  ...  194  •••  —4 


Net  Yield  of  American  Railways. 

Dividends  Price 
Company.  paid  1897.    20  July. 


Yield 
per  cent 


Chicago, Milwaukee  &  St.  P. 

5  ■•• 

...  IOl| 

5  ••• 

3  ••• 

...  72 

Pennsylvania  (S50)  

5  ••• 

•••  59I 

...  50 

4  ... 

120^ 

...  31 

10 

2 

3 
o 
6 
4 


The  shares  of  the  Pekin  Syndicate  have  been  the 
counters  in  a  furious  gamble  during  the  week.  Until 
about  a  fortnight  ago  these  shares  were  scarcely  heard 
of  In  the  market.  Then  they  were  quoted  at  about  £8, 
and  the  Deferred  shares  at  a  little  more  than  ^60 
apiece.  Since  the  Ordinary  are  £1  shares  and  the 
Deferred  only  is.  shares,  this  quotation  already  repre- 
sented a  substantial  premium  ;  but  In  anticipation  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Syndicate,  and  In  consequence  of 
certain  rumours  which  were  whispered  about  the 
market,  the  shares  began  to  be  Inquired  after,  and 
last  Saturday  the  Ordinary  were  quoted  at  £1-^  and 
Deferred  at  ;^i30.  The  meeting  was  held  on  Monday 
last,  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  George  Cawston,  then  stated 
that  the  concession  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard 
had  at  last  received  the  seal  of  the  Tsung-lI-Yamen, 
and  that  It  secured  to  the  Syndicate  the  sole  coal  and 
Iron  rights  over  an  area  of  21,000  square  miles  and  the 
petroleum  rights  over  50,000  square  miles  in  the  pro- 
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vince  of  .Sh.u.s'.  After  the  mectiiig  tiic  t.')rilinary  shares 
rose  to  and  the  Deferred  as  high  as/,  i^v     J  he 

pace  was,  however,  too  furious  to  last,  anil  tiie  Ordinary 
have  now  fallen  back  to  loss  than  £ie^  and  the  Deferred 
to  about  /,'ioo.  The  capital  of  the  Syndicate  is  to 
be  raised  from  ;^'20,cxx)to  /'i, 520,000  by  the  creation  of 
1,500,000  "  Shansi "  shares  of  £1  each,  the  reason 
being  that  it  is  not  possible  to  transfer  the  concession 
to  a  subsidiary  company  as  was  originally  intended, 
aiul  the  .Syndicate  will  therefore  h.ive  to  work  the 
business  itself".  It  is  a  big  undertaking-,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  Syndicate  will  be  able  to  exploit 
it  successfully.  No  wonder  that  with  so  much  on  hi.s 
hands  Mr.  Georg^e  Cawston  has  resigned  his  position 
on  the  Board  of  the  Hritish  South  .\frica  Company,  'i  he 
Pekin  Syndicate  will  need  all  his  energies.  Next 
week  we  propose  to  deal  at  some  length  with  the 
history  of  the  Syndicate,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  list  of  its  shareholders.  Amongst  these  Lord 
Rothschild,  we  understand,  holds  a  prominent  place, 
and  we  are  curious  to  know  what  inducement  wa.s 
offered  which  led  him  to  subscribe  for  the  number  of 
Ordinary  and  Deferred  shares  standing  in  his  name. 

In  a  searching  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the 
City  of  London  Electric  Lighting  Company  the 
"  Statist  "  has  revealed  certain  facts  which  It  Is  important 
to  know  In  view  of  the  proposal  to  buy  up  the  Company 
by  the  City  Corporation.  The  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
which  is  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  been  earned  by  the  Company,  for  the 
curious  plan  Is  adopted  of  charging  repairs  and  renewals 
not  against  the  general  revenue  account  but  to  a 
depreciation  reserve  fund,  made  up  of  premiums  on  the 
Issue  of  new  capital.  In  1897  as  much  as  ;^i4,709  was 
thus  charged,  and  In  that  year  our  contemporary  shows 
that  7,000  In  all  was  paid  away  In  dividends  more 
than  was  really  earned.  Now  that  the  Company  has 
lowered  Its  charges  from  8d.  to  "jd.  per  unit,  the  profits 
seem  likely  to  be  considerably  less,  and  shareholdens 
are  not  likely  to  get  their  former  10  per  cent.  It  is  just 
as  well  that  they  should  be  warned  beforehand  what  to 
expect. 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 

Dividend  Yield 

Company.                 1897.  Price  per  cent. 

Per  cent.  20  July.  £     s.  d. 

Paquin                               10  ...  ^  ...  14  10  ci 

Bovril  Deferred                  5  ...  \\  •••    7    5  S 

Do.    Ordinary                  7  ...  i  ...    7    o  o 

Linotype  Deferred  (;^5)     9  ...  ']\  ...600 

Mazawattee  Tea                 8  ...  if  ...    5  16  4 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co            12  ...  2\  ...    5  12  ie 

Spiers  &  Pond  (;^io)       10  ...  19  •••5    5  3 

National  Telephone  (;^5)    6  ...  sf  ...    5    4  4 

Linotype  Ordinary  (^5)     6  ...  5f  ...    5    6  8 

Holborn  &  FrascatI          10  (^)  ...  2  ...500 

Bryant  &  May  (;^5)    ...  17J  ...  i8|-  ...    4  14  7 

Jay's                                 7$  •••  if  •■•    4  12  3 

Eley  Brothers  (;^io)    ...  17J  ...  38  ...    4  12  i 

Harrod's  Stores                 20  ...  4j  ...    4  14  a 

Swan  &  Edgar                   5  ...  i|  ...    4    8  10 

Savoy  Hotel  (^10)              7^  ...  17  ...    4    8  2 

Jones  &  HIgglns                 o,\  ...  2\  ...    4    4  5 

J.  &  P.  Coats  {;i^io)    ...  20  ...  61  •••3    5  7 

(1)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

The  New  Julia  Nitrate  Company  appears  to  be  In 
doubt  whether  to  reconstruct  or  to  liquidate  itself.  As 
It  has  already  been  twice  reconstructed,  and  during  its 
four  years  of  existence  has  succeeded  In  paying  no 
dividends,  but  only  in  getting  Into  debt,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  the  shareholders  to  adopt  the 
latter  course.  The  ;^20o,ooo  of  capital  originally 
subscribed  has  quite  disappeared,  and  now,  as  one 
shareholder  at  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  last  de- 
clared, the  Company  "does  not  possess  a  penny." 
It  Is  indeed  so  poor  that  one  of  the  directors,  Mr. 
J.  T.  C.  Winkfield,  has  had  to  pay  Its  office  rent- 
The  New  Julia  Nitrate  Company  has  for  chairman  Mr. 
T.  M.  Thackthwaite,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Tatt 
Bluejacket  Syndicate  and  a  director  of  the  TatI  Con- 
cessions, Limited.     When  he  was  examined  in  the 
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Tati  Bluejacket  case,  Mr.  Thackthwaite  declared  that 
'*  the  prospects  of  th-;  New  Julia  Nitrate  Company  were 
verv  sjood,  if  thev  could  raise  more  capital."  It  seems 
odd  that  after  four  years  of  work,  and  an  expenditure 
of  ;^20o,ooo  the  New  Julia  should  have  nothing  but 
prospects,  but  we  know  that  Mr.  Thackthwaite  is  of 
sanguine  disposition.  It  is  a  valuable  quality  in  the 
chairman  of  enterprises  like  the  New  Julia  Nitrate 
Company  and  the  Tati  Bluejacket  Syndicate. 

In  common  with  all  other  markets,  the  South  African 
market  has  again  been  dull  and  featureless,  although 
prices  have  remained  remarkably  steady  in  spite  of  the 
utter  lack  of  business.  The  recent  rise  has  been  well 
maintained,  and  as  there  are  very  few  shares  on  offer  at 
present  prices,  the  "  bears"  are  loth  to  bang  prices  lest 
they  should  find  themselves  "squeezed."  Rand  Mines 
continue  to  creep  up  little  by  little,  and  there  has  been  a 
quiet  if  not  verv  extensive  absorption  of  deep-level 
shares.  Some  of  the  outcrops,  as  our  list  shows,  have 
even  been  put  up  a  good  deal  above  their  real  value. 
If,  for  instance,  the  life  of  the  Johannesburg  Pioneer  is 
only  one  vear,  the  investor  who  buys  its  shares  at 
II  will  find  himself  actually  out  of  pocket  when  the 
mine  is  exhausted.  The  mines  at  the  top  of  our  list,  on 
the  other  hand,  show  an  excellent  return  to  the  investor. 
The  profits  of  Rietfontein  "A"  have  fallen  off  latterly, 
owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  reef  and  the  scarcity  of 
native  labour,  but  working  costs  on  this  property  have 
been  brought  so  low  and  the  ore  is  so  rich  that  the 
future  of  the  mine  is  assured.  The  Van  Ryn  profit  for 
June  was  again  ;;^5ooo  Vv^ith  only  sixty  stamps  at  work. 
When  the  full  mill  of  120  stamps  is  running,  our 
estimate  of  the  profits  of  the  mine  is  likely  to  be  not 
only  fulfilled,  but  surpassed.  Under  the  management 
of  Mr.  George  Albu  the  property  is  being  rapidly 
developed,  and  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  past  will  soon  all  be  rectified.  The  other  returns 
for  June  need  no  comm.ent.  They  are  quite  monotonously 
good. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 


Pro- 

Estimated 

Price, 

Life  of 

bable 

Company. 

Dividends. 

20  July. 

Mine. 

Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent. 

Years. 

Per 
Cent. 

•••    35  • 

T  1  ^ 

..  30 

...  17 

...    40  . 

2 

..  12 

...  13 

■•    50  • 

2l^  . 

..  18 

...  13 

••  150  • 

..lOj-V  . 

..  12 

...  II 

Glencairn   

••  35 

2 

..  II 

...  9 

Ferreira   

••  350  • 

••  • 

■•  17 

...  9 

..    50  . 

2ii 
•  •         IJi  • 

..  8 

...  8 

Treasury  (')  

..    14  • 

••  3ia  • 

••  13 

...  8 

80  . 

■■    Si  • 

..  8 

•••  72 

60  . 

••    3k  • 

..  10 

...  7 

Meyer  and  Charlton  . 

..    70  . 

..    4i  . 

..  10 

...  7 

20 

..    8.\  . 

..  16 

...  7 

Roodepoort  United  . 

..    50  . 

••    4^  • 

..  IS 

...  7 

■•  i3f  • 

..  8 

...  6 

^  7 

,.12 

...  6 

Wolhuter  ('■■)   

'•  Sttt  •• 

•  40 

...  6 

City  and  Suburban  {''] 

1      15  • 

,.    61  ., 

,.  17 

■••  5 

Wemmer  

..  150  . 

..  10:^  ., 

..10 

•••  5 

Geldenhuis  Main  Ree 

f     10  . 

I-  .. 

..  6 

...  4.^ 

May  Consolidated  

••  35 

2I  '.. 
■■    3l  • 

..  9 

...  4 

Langlaagte  Estate  . 

..    30  . 

••  15  ■ 

...  4 

..  15 

..    20(?)  , 

-  3^ 

Geldenhuis  Estate  

ICQ 

■•  5 1 0'  •  ■ 

••    7  • 

-  3i 

Durban  Roodepoort . 

..      80  ., 

..    6  .. 

,.  9 

•••  32 

••    75  •• 

..  sJ 

,.    8(«)  , 

2 

Jubilee  (■')  

••  75 

,.  10;^  .. 

..  8 

I 

'2 

Worcester   

60  ., 

..    2^  .. 

,.  4 

0 

Pioneer  (-)   

..  500 

,.  i4  •• 

,.  I 

,..  0 

(')  42  deep-level  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to 
;^,2  per  share.  (')  Owns  23  D. L.  claims,  estimated 
value  equivalent  to  lo^.  per  share.  (')  51^  deep- 
level  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £2  per  share, 
and  47  water-right  claims.  (')  52  D.L.  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  C')  18  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £^  per  share. 
(•)  £4  shares.  (')  ;i^5  shares.  (')  Poorer  North  Reef 
Ore  not  taken  into  account. 


Deep  Levels. 

Pro- 

Estimated 

Price, 

Life  of 

bable 

Company. 

Dividends. 

20  July. 

Mine. 

Net 

1  leiu. 

Per  Cent. 

Years. 

Per 
Cent, 

*Robinson  Deep  

...  200 

•    9l  ■• 

.  20  .. 

16 

.   16  .. 

.   1 1 

.    6f  .. 

•  15  •• 

.  10 

60  .. 

•    5l  •• 

•  43  •• 

.  ID 

*\'illage  Main  Reef  (^) 

...  75 

.    6|  .. 

•  13  •• 

•  7h 

...     40  .. 

•    5  •• 

.  36  .. 

.  6.V 

...  108H  .. 

•    4l  •• 

•    5  •• 

.  6' 

...  7on .. 

.    9  .. 

•  23  ., 

•  4h 

...  50  .. 

^7 
•  •• 

•  15  • 

..  4 

...  4ie)- 

■    4  C) 

30 

18  .. 

•    3  •• 

•  25  . 

3 

Langlaagte  Deep  

21 

-,3 
.    25  .. 

•  15  • 

2 

The  mines  marked 

thus  *  are  already  at 

work. 

(')  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value 
^^"36,000,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (^)  Calculated 
on  actual  profits  of  working.  (")  Owns  25,000  Wemmer 
shares,  value  equivalent  to  ;^i  per  share.   (*)  shares. 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  excellent  prospects  of 
the  new  Primrose  Mine,  one  of  the  Barnato  group.  A 
cablegram  which  arrived  during  the  week  states  that  a 
most  valuable  strike  has  been  made  upon  the  property 
on  the  eastern  side,  which  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Mossrose  Mine.  Here  a  good  reef  has  been  dis- 
covered, extending  over  thirty  claims  and  yielding  ore 
rich  in  gold.  This  new  discovery  must  materially  im- 
prove the  value  of  the  New  Primrose  shares,  for  it  will 
increase  the  life  of  the  mine,  and  thus  largely  increase 
the  net  yield  to  the  investor. 

The  Oceana  Consolidated  Company  have  received 
advices  from  the  Companhia  de  Mo9ambique  that  the 
receipts  of  the  first  three  months  of  1898  amounted  to 
;^33, 161,  as  compared  with  £22, 142  for  the  same  period 
in  1897.  The  Customs  receipts  at  the  port  of  Beira 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1898  amounted  to  ;^i9,303, 
compared  with  ;^i 2,043  ^'^  ^^97-  June  last  the 

Customs  receipts  were  ;^8674,  as  against  ;^455i  in 
June  1897.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year  the  Customs  receipts  were  ;^40,ooo,  as  compared 
with  ;^27, 804  last  year.  These  figures  sufficiently  show 
the  remarkable  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the 
territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company.  Last  year  the 
revenue  of  the  undertaking  progressed  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity ;  but  the  present  year  promises  to 
be  as  much  superior  to  the  last  as  1897  was  to  1896. 

Westralians  remain  quite  featureless,  but  encouraging 
reports  are  recently  to  hand  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  goldfields.  Very  large  quantities 
of  rain  have  fallen  in  the  Kalgurli  and  Coolgardie  dis- 
tricts; and  since  the  scarcity  of  water  has  always  been 
the  main  obstacle  to  mining  work  in  this  region,  it 
should  be  possible  for  the  various  companies  to  show 
better  results  than  most  of  them  have  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  Mr.  Bottomley's  Market  Trusts  do  not 
improve,  however.  On  Thursday  they  were  quoted  at 
6d.  apiece. 

We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  object  to 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dewar.  He  has 
advertised  himself  and  his  whiskies  on  towers  to  be 
seen  across  the  Thames  ;  he  has  made  the  tour  of  the 
world  without  learning  anything ;  he  has  lost  a  safe 
Conservative  seat  at  Walthamstow.  Now  we  under- 
stand he  has  got  into  litigation  with  Mr.  Carlton  Blyth. 
We  cannot  understand  why  even  Mr.  Dewar  should 
wish  to  quarrel  with  so  straightforward  a  man  of 
business  as  Mr.  Blyth. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

the  ROUMANIAN  OIL  TRUST,  LIMITED. 

The  Roumanian  Oil  Trust,  Limited,  makes  its  appear- 
ance with  a  capital  of  ^^710,000,  divided  into  310,000 
seven  per  cent,  cumulative  Preference  shares  and 
400,000  Ordinary  shares  of  ;^i  each.  It  is  formed  to 
take  over  the  whole  of  the  capital  and  debentures  of 
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the  Stoaiia  Romana  C  ompany,  an  uiKk'rlakin^  rcj^is- 
terod  under  tlio  Roumanian  Conimorcial  C  ode.  The 
area  of  tl\e  oil  lands  to  be  taken  over  amounts  to  about 
2  ^,t.xx)  acres,  am!  it  is  stated  that  about  four  wells, 
with  an  averaj^e  life  of  five  years  each,  can  be  sindi 
per  acre.  The  Roumanian  C  ompany  owns  refineries  at 
Compina,  Bucharest,  Moinesci  and  Monteoru.  Mr. 
Redwood  estimates  that  with  an  output  of  150,000  tons 
a  year  the  C'ompany  should  make  a  net  profit  of  about 
;£j'iS6,ooo.  The  purchase  price  is  _£,"Sio,cx)o,  and  the 
vendors  will,  if  necessary,  take  ;^'()()0,ocx)  in  shares  and 
50,000  in  cash.  The  present  issue  is  of  210,000 
Preference  and  270  C")rdinary  shares,  besides  debentures 
to  the  extent  of  ^,'200,000. 

THE  AN\-.LO-BELGI.\N  SUGAR  TRUST,  LIMITED. 

The  Anjjlo-Belgian  Sugar  Trust,  Limited,  has  a  share 
capital  of  ^'240,000  in  60,000  seven  per  cent,  cumulative 
Preference  and  180,000  Ordinary  shares.  The  Com- 
pany is  formed  to  carry  on  business  as  sugar  manu- 
facturers and  refiners  and  to  acquire  the  patents 
belonging  to  L.  Janssens  &  Co.  of  Brussels,  for  the 
conversion  of  beet  sugar  into  fine  white  crystals.  The 
purchase  price  is  ;£^i8o,ooo,  payable  in  12,000  Pre- 
ference shares  and  the  balance  in  fully-paid-up  Ordinary 
shares,  thus  leaving  the  proceeds  of  the  present  issue, 
I.e.,  48,000  Preference  shares  and  12,000  Ordinary 
shares,  available  to  provide  for  working  capital. 

THE  HAMPSTEAD  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  XIMITED. 

The  Hampstead  Electric  Supply  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  ;^200,ooo,  in  20,000  five  per  cent.  Preference 
shares  and  20,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £s  each,  is 
distinguished  from  other  electric  lighting  companies 
not  only  by  its  moderate  capitalisation,  but  by  the  fact 
that  it  supplies  low-pressure  current  by  overhead  wires. 
It  is  therefore  not  only  exempt  from  compulsory  pur- 
chase by  local  authorities,  but  it  can  supply  current 
at  much  lower  rates,  since  the  expense  of  laying  the 
mains  is  very  much  less.  The  (Company  is  formed 
to  acquire  the  undertaking  of  the  London  and 
Hampstead  Battery  Company,  Limited,  v/hich  has 
already  been  in  existence  for  six  years,  and  has  had  a 
considerable  measure  of  success.  The  purchase  price 
is  fixed  at  ;!^i65,ooo,  payable  as  to  ;^33,330  in  Ordinary 
shares,  and  as  to  ;«^33,33o  in  Preference  shares.  The 
issue  provides  for  an  additional  working  capital  of 
;^35,ooo.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  a 
full  day  load  for  the  plant  by  an  undertaking  to  supply 
electric  motor  vans,  which  will  be  charged  at  the  gene- 
rating station,  and  then  hired  to  tradesmen  and  others 
in  the  vicinity.  Agreements  have  already  been  entered 
into  for  the  supply  of  seventy  motor  vans.  In  this  way 
economical  working  will  be  secured.  The  directorate 
Includes  Mr.  W.  P.  J.  Fawcus,  director  of  the  Edison  & 
Swan  Electric  Light  Company  ;  Mr.  J.  Soares,  director 
of  the  Richmond  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  ; 
Mr.  D.  H.  Evans,  of  D.  H.  Evans  &  Co  ,  and  other 
well-known  names,  and  starts  under  excellent  auspices. 

IMPROVED  CORK  PAVEMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Improved  Cork  Pavement  Company,  Limited, 
starts  with  a  capital  of  ;,^ioo,ooo  in  £1  shares,  to  take 
over  as  a  going  concern  the  property  and  assets  of 
the  Cork  Pavement  Company,  Limited,  which  manu- 
factures from  bitumen  and  cork  bricks  for  paving 
purposes,  which  are  claimed  to  be  durable,  practically 
noiseless,  non-absorbent,  and  perfectly  sanitary.  The 
pavement  seems,  from  testimonials  received  and  from 
numerous  orders  now  in  hand,  to  have  all  the  qualities 
claimed  for  it,  and  there  should  be  a  large  field  for 
its  use.  The  purchase  price  is  fixed  at  ;^6o,ooo, 
payable  as  to  ;^47,ooo  In  shares  and  3,000  in  cash, 
the  freehold  premises,  machinery,  plant  and  stock 
acquired  by  the  Company  being  valued  at  about 
;^ii,ooo.  The  present  issue  is  of  80,000  shares, 
20,000  of  which  will  be  set  aside  for  working  capital. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  40  Years'  Reader  of  the  "  Saturday."— Immediate 
Annuities.— We  referred  to  the  National  Mutual  of  Australasia; 
you  send  us  a  cutting  about  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident. 
The  two  offices  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other.    We  believe 


the  l.ilU-i  C  omp.iny  to  be  .imoii;;  ilic  hcsl  ni  the  woild,  hut  iiave 
lu)  information  as  to  thi;  rates  it  i|uotes  (or  iinmedi.ile  annuilic).. 

"Anxious."  Ilemy  Nour.se  or  l''erreira  would  suit  your 
purpose.  both  arc  sounil  undertakinKs,  makin;;  very  iar^e 
profits,  and  al'I'ordinK'  a  Wu^U  yield  after  .iliowinj,'  for  a  sinking 
ftiiul  to  replace  your  ( .ipii.d  wlicn  the  mine  is  exhausli  d. 

S.  C.  S.  (liristol).  Tlie  liini  you  mention  are  <)Utside  tirokcrs 
and  h;i\  (!  nothing  to  do  u  itli  tiie  Stock  Kxchanjie.  We  know  of 
nothing  aj^aiusl  dieni  except  lliis  fact,  but  wc  should  not  our- 
selves lia\e  dealini^s  with  tliem. 

CORRESPONDKNCK. 

MANX  DOGBERRIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
C  IR, — You  have  been  calling  attention  of  late  to  some 
^  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  justice,  but 
you  have  overlooked  one  which  will,  I  believe,  when 
exposed  as  you  can  expose  it,  take  a  high  rank  in  the 
records  of  judicial  infamy.  The  Isle  of  Man  returns  no 
members  to  the  English  Parliament,  and  therefore  is  re- 
garded as  outside  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  reporting 
agencies  ;  nor  is  there  anything  of  the  sensational 
or  of  the  sexually  interesting  in  the  case  to  wiiich  I  refer, 
such  as  would  ensure  for  It  notice  in  the  dally  news- 
papers. Therefore  John  Dixon  is  likely  to  end  his  days 
in  a  convict  prison  unless  some  one  can  force  the 
authorities  at  Whitehall  to  listen.  Will  the  "  Saturday 
Review  "  find  room  for  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts, 
and  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves  ? 

On  July  8,  John  Dixon,  of  Eary  Vale  Farm,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  after  three  days'  trial  at  Douglas,  was 
found  guilty  of  stealing  a  sheep  and  was  sentenced  to 
five  years'  penal  servitude.  I  do  not  wish  to  waste  time 
by  discussing  whether  such  a  sentence  in  the  case  of 
an  elderly  and  delicate  man  of  hitherto  blameless  life 
Is  (assuming  his  guilt)  inhuman  or  not,  although  I 
could  say  a  good  deal  ;  my  object  Is  simply  to  point 
out  that  on  the  testimony  as  reported  at  great  length  in 
the  "  Isle  of  Man  Times"  now  before  me,  there  was  not 
suflficient  evidence  to  convict  a  tramp  of  stealing  a 
turnip.  The  Identification  of  the  sheep  and  the  proof 
that,  even  If  It  had  been  the  prosecutor's  property,  the 
prisoner  came  by  it  unlawfully,  were  ridiculously  weak 
— they  were  not  sufficient  to  Induce  even  a  jury  of  Isle  of 
Man  sheep-farmers  (who  regard  any  one  Indicted  on  such 
a  charge  just  as  a  Louisiana  Ijmching  committee  regard 
a  negro)  to  agree  to  a  verdict  until  they  were  locked 
up  for  a  night  and  until  they  had  received  many  en- 
couraging hints  from  the  Bench.  But  Dixon  was  a 
stranger,  the  Isle  of  Man  farmers  had  to  get  home  to 
their  holdings  after  three  days'  detention,  and  so  the 
Deemsters  had  their  way.  ' 

Now  for  the  story.  Dixon  Is  a  man  who  ha9 
acquired  a  good  character,  had  saved  money,  JtnS 
honestly  earned  a  pension  In  the  Liverpool  police.  APtbj: 
being  released  from  duty  after  many  years'  service  Tife 
married,  took  a  farm,  and  stocked  it  with  his  own  mQtie'y^ 
He  was  respected  by  his  neighbours  and  by  his  clfetg^- 
man,  who  came  forward  to  testify  that  he  had '  knd^^ 
the  man  for  five  years,  and  although  "  the  parson's  eWr 
was  common  property  In  the  neighbourhood,"  he  haS 
"  never  heard  a  word  against  him."  He  hjtd  "a  x'eH' 
good  reputation  for  honesty."  Another  farmer ,'pafhea 
Greenshields  rented  three  mountains  In  the  island^  O'A 
which  he  kept  Scotch  black-faced  sheep.  Sbfti'e"  'd^ 
these  were  missing  from  time  to  time — straye'd,  wdrVIeA 
by  dogs,  or  blown  over  the  cliffs  In  a  storm,  jj^  ls^'the 
fashion  with  mountain  sheep,  and  at  such  titrreS'  fii^ 
shepherd,  MacTggart,  went  In  search  or  was  ieri\. 
for  by  Dixon  and  recovered  an  occasional'  SffaggFerl 
MacTaggart's  cottage  overlooked  Dixon's  farm,  and 
he  was  in  the  habit,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Dixon 
and  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  of  going  through  the  Eary  Val^ 
sheep  with  this  object  when  his  own  sheep  were?  trlrssing^. 
There  was  no  concealment  or  p'os-slbllity  of  conceal rrientt 
When  a  Greenshields'  sheep  was  found  on  'Eary  Vale: 9: 
was  reclaimed  and  handed  over  as  a  matter  of  coufsfe.^'^: 

So  far  there  Is  practically  ho  conflict  of  eivrderic'e^ 
now  we  come  to  the  contradictions.  Mrsr  Dixbh^s 
story,  corroborated  by  her  nephew,' is  that  In  October 
or  November  last  some  strange- men  passed  driving  a 
flock  of  sheep,  one  of  which'  *' took  bad  "  and  "  gave 
out"  near  the  house.  The'  men  said  they  had  a  ro'n^ 
way  to  go,  and  did  not  knbw' what  ta  do  with- it  ^^^^ 
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some;  hag's-liiig'  Mrs.  Dixon  gave  five  shillings  for  the 
sheep,  took  it^in  and  nursed  it  back  to  health.  Hence- 
forth it  was  known  on  the  farm  as  her  "  little  sheep." 
About  the  same  time,  admittedly,  a  sick  sheep  was 
missing  from  the  Greenshields  flock.  Six  months  or 
more  after  two  lambs  were  missing,  and  MacTaggart 
went  in  search.  Going  as  usual  to  the  Eary  Vale  farm, 
he  looked  through  the^flock.  He  looked  hard  at  "  Mrs. 
Dixon's  little  sheep,"  and  made  some  sort  of  half  claim 
on  it.  Then  in  an  outhouse  he  was  shown  two  lambs, 
which  he  professed  to  identify,  but  as  the  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner  on  this  count  I  need  not  further  refer  to  it 
at  present.  Going  on  to  the  house,  Dixon  said  to  his 
wife,  "  MacTaggart  is  claiming  your  little  sheep," 
whereupon  MacTaggart  answered,  "No,  I  am  not." 
This  was  denied  by  MacTaggart,  but  the  story  seems  a 
probable  one,  especially  as  he  went  away  on  that  occa- 
sion without  making  any  formal  claim.  Shortly  after, 
however,  he  came  and  claimed  the  sheep,  and  from  then 
till  the  trial  it  was  in  his  possession.  Dixon  was 
charged  with  stealing  the  sheep  and  the  lambs,  was 
convicted  on  the  first  charge,  and  acquitted  on  the 
second. 

MacTaggart's  evidence  of  identification  depended  on 
five  things,  besides  the  appearance  of  the  sheep.  There 
was  a  brand  across  the  nose,  a  brand  on  the  horn, 
a  cut  horn-tip,  a  tar-mark  and  a  red-paint  mark.  Of 
these  it  appeared  that  the  first  was  common  to  all 
Scotch  sheep  on  the  island,  the  second  was  obliterated 
all  but  some  faint  traces,  the  third  was  worthless  as 
both  horns  were  cut,  the  fourth  was  not  visible  and  the 
fifth  was  a  usual  mark.  As  one  witness  said,  sheep 
on  the  island  had  "  all  sorts  of  marks,"  and  one  mark, 
relied  on  by  the  prosecution,  "might  be  anybody's 
mark."  On  the  other  side,  there  was  the  thirty  years' 
character  of  the  prisoner  ;  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
attempt  at  concealment  ;  that  the  farm  and  every  sheep 
on  it  had  been  under  MacTaggart's  eye  every  day  for 
over  six  months,  while  Mrs.  Dixon's  "little  sheep" 
was  there  and  while  other  strayed  sheep  had  been  iden- 
tified and  reclaimed.  Assuming  that  Dixon  was  a  thief, 
is  it  credible  that  he  would  have  fixed  his  felonious 
choice  on  a  sick  and  valueless  sheep,  when  he  could  as 
easily  have  taken  a  sound  and  valuable  one  and  that  he 
would  have  kept  it  on  his  farm  for  six  months,  open  to 
the  constant  inspection  of  the  shepherd,  who  could  at 
any  moment  have  identified  it  ?  Surely  a  thief  would 
have  made  some  attempt  to  get  rid  of  his  booty  in  the 
interval. 

How  then,  you  will  ask,  came  the  jury  to  convict? 
The  answer  seems  to  lie  partly  in  the  desire  of  a  jury 
of  sheep-farmers  to  make  an  example  of  _  a  prisoner 
who  was  not  a  Manxman,  and  partly  in  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  those  fearful  wildfowl,  the 
Deemsters.  The  Court  was  constituted  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Lord  Henniker,  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  and 
of  Deemster  Gell  and  Deemster  Gill.  Deemster  Gell 
seems  to  have  "run  the  show,"  the  rest  being  dummies. 
There  were  obviously  two  clear  and  simple  defences 
arising  out  of  the  evidence — first,  that  the  sheep  did 
not  belong  to  Greenshields  at  all;  second,  that  it  had 
been  stolen  from  Greenshields  by  some  drovers,  and 
that  Mrs.  Dixon  had  legally  but  perhaps  incautiously 
acquired  it  when  it  was  lying  by  the  roadside  at  her 
house.  Note  that  on  the  original  charge,  that  of 
stealing  the  lambs,  Dixon  was  acquitted;  on  the 
secondary  charge  regarding  the  sheep,  what  the  jury 
said  was  that  he  had  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
the  possession  of  it.  On  this  Deemster  Gell  at  once 
closed  and  proceeded  to  pass  sentence,  although  the 
shepherd  h  id  been  quite  as  positive  in  his  identification 
of  the  lambs  as  of  the  sheep.  But  this  wonderful 
Deemster  worked  for  a  conviction  all  through.  After 
the  closing  speech  for  the  prosecution,  he  virtually  sug- 
gested to  the  jury  that  they  should  return  their  verdict 
of  guilty  on  both  counts  without  further  delay,  and, 
although  the  jury  hesitated  and  declared  that  they  had 
differences  on  "  the  whole  points  at  issue,"  he  and  his 
colleagues  calmly  retired  and  decided  on  the  sentence 
while  the  jury  we're  still  divided.  I  do  not  think  that  even 
the  worst  of  our  English  hanging  judges  would  be 
guilty  of  such  an  impudent  illegality,  yet  Deemster 
Gell  calmly  announced  that,  while  the  jury  were  offering 
resistance  to  being  coerced  into  returning  a  verdict  of 


guilty,  "  the  Court  had  been  considering  the  matter  on 
the  previous  night  and  they  had  decided  what  to  do." 
In  other  words,  the  Court  had  arranged  a  sentence 
for  a  prisoner  accused  on  two  counts,  and,  although  he 
was  acquitted  on  one  of  them,  they  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence  all  the  same  ! 

I  have  tried  to  tell  this  infamous  story  in  the  coldest 
of  cold  blood,  but  I  venture  to  ask.  Is  such  a  sentence  to 
stand  ?  The  evidence  was  scandalously  insufficient  for 
conviction,  and  the  sentence  is  an  outrage.  Here  is  a 
man  of  unblemished  character  sent  to  his  death— for  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  at  his  age  and  with  his  weak 
health  he  can  hope  to  survive  such  a  savage  sentence. 
His  wife,  for  whom  he  had  stocked  the  little  farm  on 
which  they  hoped  to  spend  the  remnant  of  their  days, 
will  be  thrown  on  the  roadside,  and  "justice"  will  have 
another  victim.  Surely  there  is  enough  spirit  of 
humanity  and  enough  manliness  left  in  England  to  see 
that  these  island  Dogberries  are  baulked  of  their  prey, 
and  that  Dixon  is  restored  to  the  freedom  of  which  he 
should  never  have  been  deprived. — Yours,  J. 

"  REX  REGUM." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  North  Road,  Clapham  Park,  July,  1898. 

Sir, — The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Likeness 
of  Christ  is  of  such  momentous  and  universal  interest 
that  I  am  reluctant  to  cast  aside  the  results  of  the  • 
original  research  I. have  given  to  it  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  through  the  misunderstanding  of  a  word  or  two. 
In  your  very  courteous  review  of  my  book,  however, 
there  are  two  words — "recognise"  and  "proof" — 
which  may  become  misleading,  if  wrongly  interpreted. 
May  I  say  that  I  use  the  word  "  recognise  "  precisely  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  your  reviewer 
when  he  writes  :  "  We  are  far  from  recognising  in  this 
unity  a  literal,  historic  transcript." 

With  regard  to  the  more  important  word  "proof," 
your  reviewer  says:  "Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  'proves' 
nothing.  He  cannot  prove  the  unprovable.  What 
he  has  done  is  to  make  out  a  strong  case  of  pro- 
bability." Will  you  allow  me,  in  a  brief  quotation 
from  "  Rex  Regum,"  to  show  precisely  what  it  is  that 
I  claim  to  have  done  ?  "I  ask  my  readers  to  go  back 
with  me  century  by  century,  examining  this  Likeness  of 
Christ  and  the  source  from  which  each  school,  or  Church, 
or  period  received  it.  I  do  not  overweight  the  argu- 
ment by  the  multiplication  of  unnecessary  examples. 
To  show  that  it  existed  before  the  time  of  the  great 
painters  is  to  show  that  the  great  painters  did  not  invent 
it.  To  show  that  it  existed  in  the  Roman  period  is  to 
show  that  it  is  not  the  creation  of  the  Mediaeval  Church. 
To  show,  finally,  that  it  existed  in  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  and  has  never  changed  since,  is  to  show  all 
that  I  desire.  If  the  Likeness  was  accepted  by  the 
Apostles,  it  may  well  be  accepted  by  us." 

With  that  I  am  content.  In  matters  touching  our 
faith,  the  Christian  has  very  often  to  be  content  with 
such  evidences  as  come  within  the  definition  of  your 
reviewer,  as  only  "strong  cases  of  probability;"  but 
they  are  not  the  less  precious  for  that. — Yours  faith- 
fiilly^  WvKE  Bayliss. 

SAINT  PROPRIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  philanthropic  and  statesmanlike  attitude 
you  have  assumed  in  dealing  with  one  of  the  most 
important,  yet  grievously  misunderstood,  questions  of 
the  day  calls  alike  for  gratitude  and  applause.  Let  me 
add  my  word  of  thanks  to  those  of  your  other  cor- 
respondents. 

There  is  a  book  in  existence — the  eminent  authorship 
of  which  is  an  open  secret — that  should  be  read,  marked, 
learned,  and  inwardly  digested  by  every  law-maker  and 
law-administrator  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  called  "A 
Problem  in  Modern  Ethics."  From  the  pathological 
standpoint,  the  present  condition  of  the  law  upon  this 
subject  is  harsh  and  tyrannous.  It  is  ignorance,  and 
ignorance  only,  that  punishes  disease  as  crime. — I  am. 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

One  among  Many. 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  I.ICSMK  STHPlll-N  AS  A  t  RI  IK'. 

"  Sluilios  of  ;i  Hioj^iapluM'."    By  l.oslio  Stoplion.  2  vols. 
I-oiuUmi  :  Duckwin  th. 

T  llAN'l*'  always  h;ul  a  j^ioat  n\s|X(.t  for  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  and  tlioui,'h  i  have  read  nothii)<;  ot"  his 
since  I  was  a  bo\',  the  recollection  of"  his  "Hours  in 
a  Library  "  has  always  remained  with  me  ;  and  the 
charm  ot  those  caustic  and  learned  studies  in  men  and 
books  is  inevitably  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
entrancini,»-  passes  of  the  "Cornhill,"  of  which  he  was 
the  editor  from  1S71  to  1S82,  and  which  I  used  to 
read,  in  bound  volumes,  from  cover  to  cover.  There 
never  was  such  a  maj^azine,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  as 
that  "Cornhill,"  in  which  one  came  to  recoj^^nisc  such 
sigfnatures  as  "  R.  L.  S.,"  "  J.  A.  S.,"  and  in  which 
Geors^e  Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy  appeared  anony- 
mously. And  those  "Hours  in  a  Library,"  which  1 
pursued  through  volume  after  volume,  were  far  from 
being  the  least  fascinating  among  so  many  fascinating- 
pages.  Meeting  with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  again,  after 
an  interval  of  some  fifteen  years,  during  which  he  has 
been,  so  much  of  the  time,  conscientiously  buried  in 
his  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  I  find  that  I 
take  almost  identically  the  same  pleasure  in  his  work 
that  1  took  then  ;  though  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
become  a  little  gentler  in  his  manner,  while  remaining 
at  least  as  keen  and  unflinching  as  ever. 

Mr.   Stephen's  criticism  is  of  a  peculiar,  personal 
j  kind,  and   it  is  marked,  above  all,  by  an  extreme 
j  sincerity,  which  has  moulded  his  style,  not  inelegantly, 
into  _  simply  the   most  direct  of  possible  vessels  for 
pouring  fact  and  opinion  from  the  mind  to  the  paper. 
Among  other  qualities  he  has  an  intellectual  mastery 
over  fact,  precisely  such  as  he  demands,  in  one  of  the 
pages  before  us,  from  the  ideal  biographer,  whom  he 
contrasts,  very  happily,  with  the  "dry  antiquary,"  to 
whom  "any  and  every  fact  is  of  the  same  importance." 
And,  through  this  peculiar  mastery,  he  has  the  gift  of 
always  being  interesting,  no  matter  what  he  is  writing 
about  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  never  allows  fact  to 
stray  from  its   logical   place  in  an  argument  or  an 
analysis,  and,  secondly,  he  humanises  speculation  while 
i  he_  intellectualises  fact.    At  its  best  his  criticism  is 
philosophical    criticism,    and    philosophical  criticism 
which  is  kept  close  to  life  ;  even  when,  as  in  the  article 
on  "The  Evolution  of  Editors,"  it  is  a  kind  of  literary 
gossip,  it  is  never  mere  gossip,  it  is  always  a  clear, 
significant  argument.    And,  with  all  his  malicious  wit, 
his  criticism  is  always  and  conspicuously  what  so  little 
criticism    remains,    when    it    becomes  controversial, 
gentlemanly,  in  the  most  essential  sense.     It  is  part  of 
0  his  amusement  to  remind  his  readers,  not  infrequently, 
^   that  he  is  a  kind  of  Philestine.     "  I  have  a  difficulty," 
he  says  in  his  essay  on  Matthew  Arnold,  "to  which  I 
must  refer  at  the  risk  of  giving  an  impression  of  mock- 
modesty.    I  feel,  that  is,  the  great  difficulty  of  speak- 
ing to  purpose  of  a  man  whose  intellectual  type  was  so 
diff"erent  from  my  own.     Had  Arnold  been  called  upon 
to  pronounce  judgment  upon  me,  he  must,  however 
reluctantly,  have  set  me  down  as  a  Philestine."  Now, 
of  course,  there  is  in  this  a  certain  amount  of  truth. 
.His  temperament,   as   he   reminds  us,  is  the  "pro- 
saic," not  the  "poetical"  temperament.      He  prefers 
the    eighteenth -century    to    the    nineteenth  -  century 
definition    of    "enthusiasm."      "When    we   drink  a 
man's    health    after  dinner,"   he  says   in   the  essay 
on  Holmes,    "we  often  express  an  estimate   of  his 
virtues    which    we    might    sometimes    shrink  from 
maintaining    in    cold    blood.      Yet    our  sentiment 
may  be  essentially  genuine,  though  we  have  dropped 
soine  implied  qualifications."    Well,  he  is  just  one  of 
those  people  who  never  "drop  the  implied  qualifications." 
^Yet,  conscious  as  he  is  that  "it  is  well  to  unlearn  con- 
tempt for  anybody,"  conscious  that  to  fail  in  sympathy 
is  to  fail  in  insight,  until  we  reach  the  point  where 
sympathy    becomes    itself   an    intellectual  weakness, 
generous  as  only  the  just  can  venture  to  be,  looking 
on  impartiality  as  a  kir.d  of  sacred  duty,  he  turns  out, 
most  of  the  time,  perhaps  now  and  then  really  without 
knowing  it,  to  be  fighting  the  Philistines  with  their  own 
weapons.    Thus,  in  this  very  essay  on  Matthew  Arnold, 
he  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  Arnold's  poetry,  and 


the  only  clear  interpretation  I  have  ever  seen  of  what 
Arnold  meant  li\  poetry  being  "a  criticism  of  life." 
The  essay  on  the  "  Life  of  Tennyson,"  where  he  again 
takes  occasion  to  protest  his  unfitness  for  judging  in 
delicate  matters  of  a-sthetics,  is,  so  far  from  being  in 
any  way  on  the  side  of  the  I'hilistines,  most  signally  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  seems  to  me  the  best  general 
account  of  'I'ennyson  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Could 
anything  be  truer  than  this,  and  has  anything  in  re- 
gard to  Tennyson  been  more  persistently  overlooked? 
"  When  Teimyson  is  presented  to  us  as  giving  the  true 
solution  of  the  doubts  which  beset  our  time,  we  should 
have  some  positive  as  well  as  negative  testimony  to  his 
merits.  •  •  .  .  Noble  poetry,  let  us  admit,  may  express 
either  faith  or  scepticism  ;  a  conviction  that  we  know 
or  that  we  can  never  know  ;  it  may  be  openly  pessi- 
mistic, or  expressive  of  an  enthusiastic  faith  in  the 
future;  but  Tennyson,  even  in  "In  Memoriam,"  always 
seems  to  me  to  be  like  a  man  clinging  to  a  spar  left 
floating  after  a  shipwreck,  knowing  that  it  will  not 
support  him,  and  yet  never  able  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
strike  out  and  take  his  chance  of  sinking  or  swimming." 
And  yet,  as  he  also  realises  subtly  and  with  perfect 
truth,  "the  fact  is,  I  take  it,  that  poetry  in  a  mind  of 
great  general  power,  not  only  may  be,  but  cannot  help 
being  philosophy.  Philosophy  itself,  it  may  be  plausibly 
urged,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  poetry  expressed  by  the 
cumbrous  methods  of  dialectical  formulaj.  It  labours 
painfully  to  put  together  ostensible  reasons  for  the  truth 
of  the  conceptions  of  life  which  are  directly  presented  in 
the  poetic  imagery."  And  how  true,  how  unexpected 
(may  one  not  say?)  is  the  consciousness,  almost 
apologetically  confes.sed,  that  in  FitzGerald's  "Omar 
Khiiyy.-lm  "  there  is  something  (he  need  not  have  said 
in  philosophy  merely,  but  in  poetry)  of  which  we  find 
not  a  trace  in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson.  "When,  a  little 
later,  we  began  to  know  what  Omar  Khiyyam  had 
said  some  eight  centuries  before,  we  felt  the  power 
of  a  direct  and  intensely  powerful  utterance  of  one 
mode  of  treating  the  eternal  problem." 

One  reason,  certainly,  of  the  vivid  interest  which  Mr. 
Stephen  gives  to  all  his  essays  is  his  own- constant, 
though  for  the  most  part  repressed,  concern  with  what 
he  calls  "the  eternal  problem."  Books  about  books, 
merely,  are  an  intolerable  addition  of  noughts  to  a 
nought.  I  am  reminded  of  all  purely  literary  criticism 
when  I  read,  in  the  instructive  essay  on  "The  Impor- 
tation of  German,"  how  "Taylor  compares  Goethe, 
Schiller  and  Kotzebue,  and  shows,  in  the  proper 
formula  of  critical  balancing,  how  one  is  remarkable 
for  'invention,'  and  the  second  for  'pathos,'  and  the 
third  for  '  truth  to  nature.'"  That,  at  all  events,  is  not 
what  Mr.  Stephen  has  to  tell  us.  The  most  absorbing, 
the  most  keenly  thought  out,  essay  in  these  volumes  is 
scarcely  about  literature  at  all  :  the  essay  on  Pascal. 
Here  we  are  told,  not  so  much  what  Pascal  wrote,  as 
what  he  thought  ;  and  his  whole  system  of  thought 
is  summed  up  with  perfect  fairness,  not  without  the 
application  of  a  perfectly  fair  criticism.  And  we  are 
left  with  this  significant  outlook:  "He  is  himself,  as 
he  declared  man  to  be  in  general,  a  kind  of  incarnate 
antinomy.  ^  As  he  brings  the  heart  into  hopeless 
conflict  with  reason  ;  as  he  manages  at  once  to 
exaggerate  the  baseness  and  the  grandeur  of  human 
nature ;  as  he  urges  alternately  with  extraordinary 
keenness  two  aspects  of  truth,  and  is  forced  to  make 
them  contradictory  instead  of  complimentary  ;  as  his 
moral  position  is  on  one  side  pure,  elevating  and  a 
standing  rebuke  to  all  the  meaner  tendencies  of  his 
generation,  and  yet,  on  the  other,  becomes  morbid, 
perverse_  and  impracticable,  because  he  has  separated 
life  into  its  incommensurable  elements — he  leaves  to  us 
not  a  final  solution  but  a  problem :  How  to  form  a 
system  which  shall  throughout  be  reasonable  and 
founded  upon  fact,  and  yet  find  due  place  and  judicious 
guidance  for  the  higher  elements,  which  he  has  really 
perverted  in  the  eff'ort  to  exaggerate  their  importance  ?" 
It  is  on  this  query  that  the  book  appropriately 
ends. 

Where  Mr.  Stephen  is  most  at  his  ease,  and,  no 
doubt,  most  easily  himself,  is  in  the  presentment  of  such 
figures  as  Gibbon  and  Jowett,  in  the  relation  of  Scott's 
commercial  enterprises,  of  Wordsworth's  political  trans- 
formations.    Here  he  can,  as  he  says  of  Johnson, 
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"  consider  the  concrete  human  being,  from  Wapping  to 
St.  James's,  as  the  suhject-matter  of  a  separate  and 
intensely  interesting  science."  He  has  very  definite, 
and  in  some  cases  very  tangled,  facts  to  re-arrange  and 
explain  ;  he  has  positive  matter  to  deal  with.  He 
knows  that  no  one  could  do  just  these  things  better 
than  he  is  doing  them  ;  while  he  is  not  at  all  so  sure 
that  other  people  would  not  write  better  about  poets. 
And  certainly  there  have  been  people  who  could  write 
better  about'  poets.  But  who  is  there,  at  the  present 
day,  now  writing  in  English,  who  is  capable  of  such 
acute,  learned,  unacademic,  serious,  witty,  responsible 
criticism  as  that  contained  in  these  two  volumes? 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is  not  only  a  critic,  he  is  a 
philosophic  thinker  ;  and,  since  the  death  of  Coventry 
Patmore,  I  do  not  know  any  other  writer  of  criticism 
whom  it  would  be  possible  to  call  by  that  name. 

Arthur  Svmons. 

LEAD-POISONING  IN  THE  POTTERIES. 

"The  Potter  and  Lead-poisoning."    By  W.  Bowling 
Prendergast,  M.D.     London:  Marshall,  Russell. 

THERE  could  be  no  more  authoritative  witness  as  to 
the  state  of  things  prevailing  in  the  Potteries  than 
the  medical  man  who  has  spent  many  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional life  in  practice  amongst  the  victims  of  the  lead. 
Dr.  Prendergast  has  had  fifteen  years  of  that  experience, 
and  his  little  book  should  be  of  the  greatest  service  in 
giving  accurate  and  detailed  knowledge  to  the  agita- 
tion that  at  last  seems  to  be  stirring  the  public  out  of 
its  apathy.    It  is  written  without  the  slightest  effort 
after  sensation-mongering  ;  there  is  no  fine  writing  m 
the  style  of  the  leadi^ig  article  peroration  in  it;  but  its 
quiet  statement  of  the  terrible  facts  is  far  more  telling 
than  any  amount  of  perfervid  declamation.    What  those 
facts  are  is  now  in  some  measure  known  to  every  one 
outside  Whitehall,  where  the  stuffed  figure  of  the  most 
inert  of  Home  Secretaries  sits— cloaked  in  the  usual 
departmental  ignorance— beyond  the   reach   and  ap- 
parentlv  beyond  the  hope  of  information  upon  this,  as 
upon  rnost  other  matters  of  industrial  administration. 
The  annual  mortality  statistics  for  the  ceramic  trades, 
issued  by  the  Registrar-General,  shocking  as  they  are, 
reveal  barely  half  the  truth.     They  tell  us  that  the 
mortality  amongst  the  adult  male  pottery  and  earthen- 
ware workers  is   seventy  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
average  mortality  of  the  general  adult  male  population, 
and  thirty  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  even  so  noto- 
riously unhealthy  a  trade  as  steel  and  iron  working. 
Compared  with  the  figures  for  normally  healthy  occu- 
pations, those  for  this  fatal  trade  become  too  dreadful  to 
contemplate  with  that  calmness  which  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  case  demands,  being  240  per  cent 
higher  than  those  for  agriculture,  for  example.    This  is 
a  sufficiently  appalling  revelation   of  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life  in  the  making  of  pottery,  but,  as  we  have 
said,  it  scarcely  reveals  half  the  truth.    In  the  first 
place,  the   Registrar-General's   figures  leave  out  the 
women  altogether.    The  effect  of  such  an  omission  in 
watering   down   the   comparative   mortality   may  be 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  there  are  20,700  women  em- 
ployed in  the  Potteries,  many  of  them  in  the  most 
deadly  of  the  lead  processes.    Dr.  Prendergast  tells  us 
that  of  seven  cases  of  blindness  recently  under  his 
notice  six  were  women.    That  is,  no  doubt,  an  excep- 
tional proportion,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  in- 
clusion of  the  female  cases  would  send  up  the  official 
figures  very  considerably.    Then,  again,  the  mortality 
returns  only  begin  to  take  account  of  adult  males  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  children 
from  fourteen  years  of  age  are  extensively  employed, 
even  in  the  dipping-house,  and  Dr.  Prendergast  gives 
us  particulars  of  several  cases  under  his  own  care-  two 
within  the  past  six  months— of  the  poisoning  of  boys 
of  fourteen     At  the  inquest  upon  one  of  them  the 
father  stated  that  he  was  accustomed  nearly  every  day 
to  give  the  child  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
"to  work  the  lead  out  of  him"— a  statement  that  is 
like  the  throwing  of  a  searchlight  into  the  pit  in  its 
grim  revelation  of  the   conditions  under  which  the 
children  of  the  Potteries  live  their  lives  and  prepare  for 
healthy  manhood.    There  are   11,277  joung  persons 
employed  in  the  death  area,  making,  with  the  women, 
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an  omitted  class  slightly  more  numerous  than  the  whole 
of  the  adult  males,  with  whom  alone  the  official  sta- 
tistics are    concerned.     The   extent   to  which  those 
statistics  understate  the  case  is,  however,  not  even  yet 
sufficiently  clear.    There  is  this  further  fact  to  be  taken 
into  account,  that  amongst  the  workers  included  in  the 
returns  are  many  classes  of  potters  who  do  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  lead  at  all,  and  amongst  whom 
there   is   no   excessive  mortality.     The  clay-makers, 
pressers,  biscuit  firemen  and  cleaners,  modellers  and! 
mould-makers,  and  many  others  have  nothing  to  do- 
with  the    lead.      Only   the   workers    on   the  glaze 
are    affected.      It  is  obvious    that   by   the  inclusion 
of  all  these  sections  in   one   common   average,  the 
mortality  returns  give  us  only  a  faint  shadow  of  the 
actual  facts  as  to  the  effect  of  the  lead  upon  those  vi'ho' 
are  in  direct  contact  with  it.    How  far  we  must  raise 
the  Registrar-General's   figures   before  we   begin  to 
approach  the  terrible  truth  is  indicated  by  such  a  para- 
graph as  this  from  Dr.  Prendergast's  book  : — "  In  123; 
pregnancies  73  children  were  born  dead  ;  of  these  64 
were  abortions,  4  premature  births,  and  5  born  at  their 
full  time.    Of  the  50  born  alive  20  died  the  first  year,  8 
the  second,  7  the  third,  and  only  14  reached  the  age  of 
ten  years."    These  ghastly  figures  fully  bear  out  the- 
general  statement  made  by  Professor  Oliver  that  "lead 
workers  miscarry  in  much  larger  proportions  than  other- 
women,   and  the  children  born  generally  die  in  con- 
vulsions." 

The  recital  of  such  facts  might  easily  be  continued  tO' 
any  length.    Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  catalogue- 
the  horrors  of  "  potters'  rot,"  from  its  beginning  in  the 
sweet  taste  in  the  mouth  and  the  faint  blue  line  on  the- 
gums  to  its  end  in  blindness,  epileptiform  convulsions 
and  relieving  death  ;  but  rather  to  add  our  voice  to 
those  now  clamouring  at  the  apparently  deaf  doors  of 
the  Home  Office  for  an  end  to  the  national _  disgrace 
attaching  to  the  existence  amongst        of  industrial' 
conditions  that  can  produce  such  results.    We  confess; 
that  we  have  no  patience  with  any  proposals  for  merely 
temporising  with  the  evil.    No  doubt,  by  means  of 
rigidly   enforced   conditions   as   to  washing,  eating,, 
ve^itilation,  the  wearing  of  respirators,  and  so  on,  the 
death  roll  might  be  materially  reduced.    But  with _alli 
such   precautions   lead   poisoning  will   remain,  mini- 
mised but  not  prevented,  so  long  as  the  use  of  deadly 
o-lazes  is  permitted.    And  we  beg  leave  to  think  that 
the  production  of  a  cheap  glaze  on  earthenware  is  not 
worth  any  sacrifice  of  human  life  at  all,  not  even  a. 
minimised  sacrifice;    that   in   all  cases  — the  matcb 
industry  is  another— in  which  life  is  involved  and  the- 
claims  of  cash  are  in  conflict  with  the  claims  of  humaa^ 
flesh  and  blood,  the  claims  of  cash  cannot  be  regardedf 
for  a  moment.    But  happily  there  is  no  need  to  rest  the- 
case  for  reform  upon  so  extreme  a  justification  as  that. 
If  there  were,  we  should  not  hesitate  so  to  rest  it,  an* 
to  maintain,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences  to- 
vested  interests,  that  no  industry  was  worth  preserving: 
at  such  a  price  of  blood,  let  alone  such  an  industry  as. 
the  production  of  cheap  coloured  Majolica  or  Rocking- 
ham ware,  which  in  its  crude  ugliness  is  a.degradatioiii 
to  the  purchaser  as  well  as  a  danger  to  the  maker.  It 
is  to  the  use  of  leadless  glazes  that  we  must  look  for  a. 
solution  of  the  problem.    And  here  the  potter  has  an. 
advantage  over  the  phosphorus  worker  ;  for  while  we- 
are  still  waiting  for  the  discovery  of  a  non-poisonous, 
match  which   will  strike  on  any  surface,  we  know- 
already  how  to  produce  leadless  glazes.    In  the  face  of 
the  facts,  and  of  the  growing  public  indignation  as  they 
become  more  and  more  widely  known,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  with  even  his  unparal- 
lelled  capacity  for  sluggishness,  can  remain  untouchedl 
by  any  sense  of  the  grave  administrative  responsibility 
resting  upon  him.     It  is  difficult  to  picture  to  one's  self 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  man -even  the  man  who  spends, 
his  days  in  the  narcotic  atmosphere  of  Whitehall -who- 
can  sleep  at  night  while  so  imperative  a  call  to  duty 
remains  unanswered.    As  Home  Secretary  he  shouldl 
stand  for  the  conscience  of  the  nation  ;;  and  when 
ninety-nine  Englishmen  in  a  hundred,  looking  at  the- 
case  of  these  pottery  workers,  feel  something  of  alH 
our  shame  in  this  their  woe,"  it  is  not  for  the  man  to 
whom  the  nation  has  entrusted*  the  interpretation  into 
action  of  its  feelings  in  these  industrial,  matters  to* 
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betray  liis  (rust,  wlu-tlior  by  loinploto  iiiaclioii  or  by 
dilatory  aiul  uniiccossarily  ropcatod  iiKiiiirios  into  lai  ts 
that  alrcailN  sliaiuo  tlio  ilaylif^lit  lor  plaimiL-ss. 

TWO  MASrivRS   Ol'   MliDK  lNl-:. 

"'Masters  of  Mccliciiio."    "William  StoUes."    Hy  Sir 

William  StoUos.     I.oiuion  :  riuviii. 
*' Sir  Hcnjamin  Hrodio."  HyTimolliy  Holmes.   I-oiidon  : 

Unwin. 

nPHE  old  Irish  family  of  Stokes  has  furnished  not  a 
-*•  lew  illustrious  scientific  men,  and  amonj^st  them 
must  certainly  be  reckoned  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
H  is  early  ellorts  in  iiili  oducmi^'  the  use  of  the  stethosciipe 
ixnd  his  later  work  on  diseases  of  the  chest  and  heart 
are  well  known,  but  it  is  by  his  iiulefatif>able  attempts 
to  broaden  medical  education,  by  the  liberality  of  his 
views  and  the  inlluence  for  good  which  he  exercised 
over  the  younger  men  and  students  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  that  his  chief  claim  to  our  appreciation  rests. 
Brilliant  in  conversation,  versatile,  typically  Irish  in 
face  as  in  character,  he  yet  was  possessed  of  a  certain 
•effeininacy  and  indecision,  not  altogether  rare  among 
the  cultured  Irish,  which  prevented  him  from  ever  taking 
a  decided  altitude  in  Hibernian  politics.  Vigorous 
measures  of  any  kind  were  eminently  distasteful  to  him, 
and  his  relations  with  active  Irish  politicians  were  for 
the  most  part  purely  social,  such  influence  as  he 
possessed  being  chiefly  used  in  endeavouring  to  restrain 
■what  he  considered  to  be  too  violent  tendencies. 

He  was  more  daring  in  conception  than  practice, 
though  many  of  his  speculations  seem  now  after  the 
lapse  of  years  of  scientific  progress  in  medicine  to  be 
very  wide  of  the  mark.  This  is  especially  true  of  his 
work  on  fever.  But  his  notes  of  cases  and  comments 
on  them  were  always  both  comprehensive  and  sugges- 
tive, and  could  not  but  succeed  in  impressing  those  who 
worked  under  him  and  in  forming  habits  which  must 
have  gone  far  to  raise  the  medical  status  in  Ireland. 
He  had  many  Interests  outside  his  profession.  Fond 
from  youth  upwards  of  poetry,  of  literature  generally 
and  of  archieological  studies,  he  mixed  in  a  society 
•chiefly  of  dilettanti,  it  is  true,  but  still  in  a  society  where 
the  conversation  and  current  of  thought  did  not  always 
iturn  in  the  direction  of  "shop."  It  was  just  this 
versatility  which  prevented  enormous  professional 
success  from  a  worldly  point  of  view  ;  but  it  was  also 
this  that  gave  a  breadth  to  his  ideas  which  enabled  him 
to  do  more  for  medical  education  in  Ireland  than  ten 
plodders  could  have  succeeded  in  doing.  And  with  him 
we  feel  that  at  any  n  te  we  have  to  do  with  a  man  very 
much  in  touch  with  his  fellows  and  always  responsive 
to  that  touch.  As  a  physician  his  keen  observation  and 
•extensive  practice,  added  to  his  other  qualities,  enabled 
him  to  do  much  in  helping  medicine  along  that  path  of 
common  sense  which  has  been  such  a  notable  feature  in 
the  last  half  century  of  medical  progress.  As  a  man  he 
was  at  least  not  a  professional  drudge. 

In  the  biography  of  such  a  "man  we  look  for 
some  account  whereby  we  may  know  him  as  he  lived, 
and  form  a  picture  of  him  in  his  relations  to  a 
wwld  full  at  that  time  of  a  peculiar  interest.  But 
rthis  book  lets  us  into  no  such  secrets,  here  is  no 
skey  to  the  man's  nature,  no  magic  touch  which  places 
him  living  before  us.  It  is  another  addition  to  the 
already  long  list  of  failures  in  the  biography  of  a  father 
by  a  sou.  We  look  for  a  vivid  likeness,  not  for 
ipanegyrlcs  by  relatives  and  friends— and  we  look  in  vain. 
We  are  told  in  at  least  half-a-dozen  places  that  Stokes 
'iiad  great  descriptive  powers,  and,  to  prove  it,  there  are 
^half  a  dozen  lengthy  extracts  from  half  a  dozen  fairly 
commonplace  letters.  Accounts  of  sunsets,  waterfalls, 
rainbows  and  various  Madonnas  can  scarcely  be  said 
ito  throw  much  light  on  the  life  of  a  great  physician  as 
we  desire  to  know  him.  But  if  the  descriptive  powers 
of  the  father  be  great,  how  much  greater  are  those  of 
his  son  !  Stokes,  failing  in  health  through  an  accident 
and  advancing  years,  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  give 
up  all  active  work  ;  he  finally  left  his  home  in 
Dublin,  drives  out  to  his  country  house  at  Howth, 
and,  in  so  doing,  vividly  recalled  to  his  son's  mind 
Turner's  masterpiece  of  the  old  T^m^raire  goino- 
to  its  last  resting-place  "  ! 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  was  in  many  respects  the  very 


i^pposile  of  Stokes.  In  the  high  forehead,  deep-set  eyes, 
lirm  mouth  and  sharp  somewhat  grim  face  as  seen  in 
his  portrait  by  Walls,  we  realise  thai  he  was  at  le.ist  as 
Scotch  as  Stokes  was  Irish.  And  he  plodded  and 
worked,  .saved  ami  drudged  as  Slokes  did  not  and  coidd 
not.  His  essentially  Scotch  iiualilies,  together  with 
the  inlluence  possessed  by  his  family,  which  was  by  no 
means  small,  secured  him  a  professional  success  the 
like  of  which  has  been  the  lot  of  but  few  medical  men. 
Unlike  Stokes,  his  outsiile  interests  and  occupations  all 
took  their  colouring  from  his  profession.  But  he  possessed 
intensely  sounti  commonsense  in  matters  surgical, 
and  this  enabled  him  to  go  at  once  to  the  root  of  the 
problems  presented  to  him  and  solve  most  of  them 
satisfactorily.  He  probably  did  as  much  as  any  one 
else  in  lingland  to  clear  out  an  immense  bequest  of 
medical  quackery  from  preceding  centuries.  'J'hat  he 
was  one  of  our  greatest  surgeons  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt,  but  he  was  scarcely  a  great  innovator, 
and  we  must  always  regard  him  as  one  who  had  great 
faith  in  the  healing  powers  of  nature,  as  a  simplilier 
rather  than  a  discoverer  of  new  methods  and  fresh 
scientific  facts.  His  life,  as  told  in  the  book  before  us, 
is  intensely  dull,  as  dull  as  the  life  of  Stokes.  Mr. 
Unwin  really  must  get  livelier  writers  to  continue  his 
useful  series. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PLAY. 

"The  Story  of  a  Play."    A  Novel.    By  W.  D.  Howells. 
London  and  New  York  :  Harper. 

nr^'HE  acute  and  refined,  but  wilfully  prosaic  talent  of 
Mr.  Howells  needs,  to  do  it  justice,  a  subject 
chosen  with  extreme  adroitness.  Mr.  Howells'  failures 
will  be  found,  on  analysis,  to  be  failures  of  essential 
theme.  In  "The  Story  of  a  Play"  he  has  happily 
lighted  upon  a  singularly  sympathetic  idea,  around 
which  he  moves,  with  his  observation  and  his  wit,  in 
the  most  harmonious  lines.  This  idea  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
simple  and,  one  would  have  said,  a  rather  bald  one  ;  it 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  difficulties  presented 
to  a  young  dramatist  in  getting  his  first  play  accepted 
by  the  determination  of  his  wife  to  have  a  finger  in  the 
pie.  But,  if  there  is  anything  which  Mr.  Howells 
thoroughly  comprehends,  it  is  the  over-educated  con- 
science of  the  thin-blooded,  nervous  New  England 
woman,  who  has,  as  he  puts  it,  "deep  within  her 
Unitarianism,  the  Puritan  joy  in  suffering  for  a  sin," 
and  to  whom  the  temptation  to  "nag"  is  not  less 
dominant  than  Is,  to  a  Southern  nature,  the  tendency, 
under  favourable  conditions,  to  break  the  seventh  com- 
mandment. To  this  New  England  type  of  woman,  life 
is  what  the  "  nonsphoric  decoction"  was,  in  Fielding's 
apologue,  to  the  beautiful  young  female  who  took  but 
one  very  small  sip  of  it,  yet  made  as  many  grimaces 
and  screwed  up  her  face  as  much  in  doing  so  as  if  she 
had  drained  the  bottle. 

Brice  Maxwell  is  a  man  who  has  had  the  training 
of  a  journalist,  and  is  now  beginning  to  write  for  the 
stage.  He  has  married  above  him,  that  is  to  say, 
he  has  presumed  to  propose  to  the  daughter  of  rich  Mr. 
Hilary,  a  professional  man  high  in  New  York  society. 
Louise  Hilary  fell  violently  in  love  with  Maxwell,  then  con- 
vinced herself  (apropos  of  nothing)  that  his  moral  nature 
was  not  noble  enough  for  her,  then  cried  her  eyes  out 
for  fear  of  losing  him.  She  is  extremely  fond  of  her 
dreamy,  handsome  husband  ;  "  he  is  so  simple  in  his 
straightforward  egotism,  beside  her  sinuous  unselfish- 
ness," as  Mr.  Howells  says  in  his  ingenious  way. 
Maxwell  has  just  finished  writing  a  play,  an  American 
drama  on  a  grand  scale,  symbolist,  socialist,  suggestive, 
exactly  what — so  a  minor  character  In  the  book  ex- 
plains to  us — Ibsen  or  Maeterlinck  might  have  written 
if  he  had  happened  to  be  an  American.  It  gets  cut 
about  a  great  deal,  as  the  plot  of  the  novel  proceeds, 
but  it  strikes  us  as  rather  a  good  play,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  novel  we  find  it  launched  on  a  great  popular  success. 
It  first  attracts  the  notice  of  an  actor-manager,  called, 
on  the  stage,  Lancelot  Godolphin,  who  brings  it  out  at 
first  with  modified  results.  The  figure  of  this  actor  is 
one  of  Mr.  Howells'  most  entertaining  and  most 
original  creations.  The  honest  enthusiasm  of  the  man, 
the  absolute  absence  in  him  of  any  sort  of  consistency, 
his  Innocent  readiness  to  be  bound  down  by  agreements 
from  which  he  releases  himself  in  a  moment,  his  childish 
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vanitv,  his  equally  childish  affectionateness— all  these 
elements  in  the  actor-type  make  the  successive  appear- 
ances of  Godolphin  an  unfailiny^  delig-ht. 

In  Mr.  Howells"  early  volumes  of  essays,  particularly 
in  "  \'enetian  Life,"  he  displayed  a  verbal  humour,  a 
sort  of  i^ay  and  delicate  wagj^ishness,  which  gave  his 
style  a  charm  of  its  own.  He  has  since  taken  the  pro- 
duction of  his  novels  seriously,  and  the  element  of  fun 
has  unduly  dropped  out  of  them.  It  reappears  in  "  The 
Story  cf  a  Play,"  and  we  welcome  it  with  effusion. 
When  the  Maxwells,  after  much  effort,  secure  a  yellow- 
haired  domestic,  who  assures  them  that  she  is  "  a 
Sweden's  girl,"  we  laugh  as  we  did  at  the  humours  of  a 
Sunday  in  N'enice.  The  parents-in-law  of  Maxwell  look 
upon  zesthetic  honours  of  any  sort  as  in  questionable 
taste,  but  Mrs.  Hilary  is  impressed  agreeably  by  the 
fact  that  a  play  has  been  written  by  her  daughter's  hus- 
band ;  "in  her  feeling  it  went  far  to  redeem  the  Drama 
that  it  should  be  related  to  the  Hilarys  by  marriage." 
Whenever  the  Maxwells  receive  a  telegram  about  the 
fortunes  of  their  play,  Mr.  Maxwell  can  never  help 
calling  out,  "Oh,  dear,  I  hope  there's  nothing  the 
matter  with  papa  !  or  your  mother."  Things  of  this 
kind  make  a  poor  show  in  quotation,  but  they  keep  the 
reader  smiling  as  he  turns  from  page  to  page,  and  pro- 
duce the  most  cheerful  impression.  Mr.  Howells' 
humour  has  not  the  forced  American  note  ;  it  is  like 
that  of  a  very  delightful  talker  in  easy  conversation. 

As  to  what  we  may  call  the  serious  part  of  this  book, 
its  psychology,  the  art  of  the  author  in  weighing  and 
dissecting  and  resolving  the  tissues  of  an  invertebrate 
mind  was  never  more  brilliantly  exemplified.  Poor 
little  exasperating  Mrs.  Maxwell  leaps  and  wriggles 
under  the  lens  with  miraculous  exactitude.  In  this  sort 
of  analysis  Mr.  Howells  has  no  rival,  even  among  the 
French.  But— is  it  worth  doing  ?  Or  rather— since  all 
things  are  worth  doing  as  well  as  Mr.  Howells  does  this 
— is  it  not  permissible  to  wish  that  he  would  emanci- 
pate his  talent  from  so  excessive  a  pre-occupation  with 
the  infinitely  small?  We  know  not  how  it  is,  but  while 
we  acknowledge  without  reserve  what  a  talent  in  the 
construction  of  a  story  Mr.  Howells  possesses,  what  a 
charming  writer  he  is,  how  closely  and  truly  he  observes, 
we  always  close  his  books  with  a  vague  disappointment. 
There  has  been  a  display  of  power,  and  yet  the  result  is 
small.  But  this  is,  perhaps,  an  unfair  reflection,  and  it 
is  certainly  an  ungracious  one  in  face  of  a  novel  so 
highly  entertaining  as  "The  Story  of  a  Play." 

SCRAPPY  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

"The  Everyday  Book  of  Natural  History."  By  James 
CundaU.  Revised  and  in  part  Re-written  by 
Edward  Step.     Illustrated.    London  :  Jarrold. 

THE  book  before  us  is  a  superior  type  of  the  all  too 
prevalent  natural  history  sketch.     In  its  day  it 
was  sufficiently  popular,  and  we  cannot,  to  our  satis- 
faction, imagine  why  Mr.  Step,  who  might  well  have 
rested  awhile  on  the  laurels  justly  earned  by  his  agree- 
able sketch  of  the  Deep  Sea,  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  new  edition,  or,  having  done  so, 
why  he  should  not  have  been  at  greater  pains  to  bring 
it  up  to  date.    For  zoology,  even  so  much  as  is  wanted 
for  a   "popular"  work,  'marches  with  rapid  strides 
now-a-days,  and  even  the  daily  papers  will  give  us  later 
knowledge  on,  say,  the  attitude  of  the  farmer  towards 
squirrel  and  titmice  than  is  to  be  found  in  these  pages. 
As  the  original  plan  of  the  work  is  adhered  to,  it  is 
not   to  be  expected  that  much   improvement  should 
have  been  made  in  the  almost  inevitable  errors  in  the 
selection  of  particular  birds  or  flowers  as  characteristic 
of  every  day  in  the  year.    That  such  a  selection  would, 
in  any  case,  be  extremely  diflicult,  and  in  every  case 
largely  a  matter  of  opinion,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  ; 
but  w'e  cannot  think  that  the  present  editor's  feeble 
consolation  in  the  preface,  that  if  the  thing  looked  for  is 
not  described,  something  else  of  equal  interest  will  be 
found,  quite  meets  the  case.    What  could  be  less  timely 
than  the  choice  of  the  roach  and  dace  for  March  6th 
(almost  the  eve  of  the  close  season  for  coarse  fish) 
introduced  with  the  startling  assertion  :  "The  angling 
season  has  now  commenced."     Vor  poachers,  perhaps, 
but  assuredly  not  for  sportsmen.    The  short  chapter  on 
coarse  fish  is  mostly  made  up  of  quotations  ;  one  of  the 


few  original  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  habits  of 
coarse  fish  are  the  same  will  not  pass  without  criticisn> 
on  the  part  of  Thames  fishermen.  The  hints  on  the 
rifling  of  the  nest  of  so  useful  an  insect-eater  as  the 
sand-martin  might  well,  in  deference  to  modern  bird- 
protection  acts,  have  been  omitted.  The  writing  is 
here  and  there  exceedingly  careless,  as  for  instance  : 
"  The  young  are  said  to  be  easily  tamed,  and  taught  to 
catch  fish  not  for  itself  but  for  its  master."  A  book  of 
this  "light"  description  should  either  be  written  in 
English  or  not  at  all.  Nor  are  all  the  errors  only 
errors  of  style.  What  else,  for  instance,  can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  expression  (a  propos  British  carnivora) 
"the  true  martens"  (p.  31)  than  that  we  have,  as 
formerly  alleged,  two  martens,  and  not,  as  is  actually 
the  case,  one  only?  Yet  with  all  its  faults  the  book 
is  likely  to  find  its  way  to  many  a  table  and  be  there 
appreciated,  for  it  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  not  a  little 
of  which  Is  due  to  the  pleasant  alternating  of  animal 
and  vegetable  subjects. 

W^ELLINGTON  AND  HIS  COMRADES. 

"  The  Wellington  Memorial  :  His  Comrades  and  Con- 
temporaries." By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths.  London  : 
Allen. 

THE  author  of  this  book  tells  us  in  the  preface  that 
the  true  life  of  the    Duke  of  Wellington  still 
remains  to  be  written.     He  neither  makes  any  attempt 
to  fill  the  gap,  nor  proposes  to  do  more  than  jot  down  a 
few  notes  which  may  be  of  service  to  some  future 
biographer.    But  since  nothing  that  he  says  is  either 
new  in  fact  or  pregnant  with  original  thought,  his  pur- 
pose in  putting  pen  to  paper  is  not  apparent.  Un- 
doubtedly in  the  biography  of  the  Great  Duke  there 
lies  a  subject  worthy  of  an  able  writer  and  most  la- 
borious student.     Continental  writers  have  up  to  date 
almost  universally  failed    to    understand    him.  His 
character  was  so   essentially  English,  his  ^mode  of 
thought  and  action  so  pronouncedly  opposed  to  those 
to  which  our  neighbours  are  accustomed  to  and  look 
for  in  their  prominent  men,  that  both  character  and 
mode  of  thought  and  action  are  unappreciated.  His 
caution  and  patience  have  been  mistaken  for  slowness 
or  stupidity  by  men  who  have  formed  their  notions  of 
what  leaders  of  men  should  be  from  the  example  of 
Napoleon,  or  Soult,  or  even  Bliicher.    Foreigners  could 
not  and  cannot  even  now  understand  that  the  most, 
successful  soldier  of  his  day,  a  great  noble  and  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  was. 
always  at  the  mercy  of  a  party  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  little  or  no  power  but  what  was 
doled  out  to  him  by  ministers,  could  not  even  select 
his  own  staff  officers,  and  could  give  no  rewards  to 
men  whom    he   knew  to    be   deserving.      His  diffi- 
culties are  never  grasped  by  foreign  critics,  the  manner 
in  which  politics  governed  his  strategy  never  under- 
stood.     His   reticence   forbade  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  position  he  occupied  even  to  his  own  countrymen, 
while  his  self-abnegation,  sense  of  duty,  patient  courage, 
and  untiring  energy  were  forgotten  in  a  coldness  of 
demeanour  and  sternness  of  discipline  which  not  un- 
commonly accompany  such  austere  virtues.  Certainly 
the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  be  written 
if  only  that  those  who  remember  chiefly  his  unsympa- 
thetic nature  may  realise  how  high  the  rugged  mountain 
soared,  how  much  it  overtopped  the  lesser  but  more 
attractive  peaks  that  have  caught  the  glow  of  popularity. 
As  an  earnest   of  something  better  which  we  trust 
may  come,  we  may  tolerate  the  present  sketch,  but  we 
fear  that   It  will    completely  fail  to  satisfy  students, 
and  will  attract  but  little  attention  even  from  those 
who  read  for  mere  amusement.    The  feature  of  Wel- 
lington's character  was  its    intellectuality.      He  saw 
everything  in  the  light  of  pure  reason,  he  was  ruled  by 
common  sense.    Although  a  man  of  quick  temper,  and 
even  impulsive,  when  lie  took  the  reins  he  became  a 
philosopher.     He  could  be  bold  when  necessary,  as  was 
evidenced  at  Assaye,  regardless  of  loss  when  time  was 
an  object,  as  at  Badajoz,  yet  his  Peninsular  campaigns 
were  characterised  by  their  caution,  economy  of  men 
and  horses,  and   unexampled   patience.     While  the 
imagination  of  Napoleon  plunged  him  into  the  disasters, 
of  Egypt,  the  defeat  of  Aspern,  the  catastrophe  of 
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Russia,  Ills  ii\al  never  knew  lieleaf,  ami,  witii  the 
exeeplii^ii  ot  Marlboroiij^h,  is  the  only  {general  who  in 
a  lon^'  eareer  ot"  war  was  always  sueeessl'ul.  The  lines 
ot"  Toi  res  N'eilras  do  not  ap|ieal  to  |iopular  taney  as  ilo 
Austerlitz  or  \\'aterK>o,  but  the  coneeption  antl  ability 
which  !;a\e  them  beini^'  and  earrieil  theni  out  secretly 
and  with  unexampled  selt'-eontrol,  are  as  worthy  of 
admiration  as  are  any  tiiumjihs  in  war.  The  tactics  of 
Salamanca,  the  stratetjy  of  N'iltoria,  are  unsurpassetl  in 
military  history,  but  they  have  been  half  for_i,'-otten  of 
late  by  the  pro/a  mini  vii/siiix  because  the  soldier  who 
conceived  them  entertained  political  views  opposed  to 
popular  sentiment.  \'et  one  may  say  of  Wellin_t;ton 
that  which  can  scarcely  be  said  of  any  other  man  who 
lived  throuj^h  such  a  career,  that  the  more  the  light  is 
turned  on  him  the  more  noble  docs  he  appear. 
Nothiui^  petty,  nothinsj  mean,  nothing  unworthy  has 
ever  made  a  relative  or  admirer  wince,  while  the 
special  qualities  which  have  made  the  Empire  what  it 
is  are  known  to  have  been  his.  Having  beaten  in  turn  all 
the  best  generals  of  Napoleon,  he  finally  beat  him,  the 
greatest  leader  whom  probably  the  world  ever  knew. 
Few  men  have  ever  occupied  so  distinguished  a 
place  in  their  world,  while  none  have  been  more  simple 
in  their  habits,  more  devoted  to  duty,  more  completely 
the  servant  of  their  country.  To  deal  with  such  a 
man's  career  in  a  few  hundred  pages  of  large  print, 
thrown  together  somewhat  disjointedly  from  older  com- 
pilations, is  almost  an  impertinence.  Nor  do  the  very- 
perfunctory  and  dull  notices  of  the  great  Duke's  con- 
temporaries make  up  for  the  earlier  deficiencies.  Even 
the  dates  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  these  worthies 
are  frequently  omitted,  nor  is  the  list  of  the  positions 
they  occupied  always  complete.  In  fact,  such  bio- 
graphies as  these  are  absolutely  worthless,  and  are 
padding  pure  and  simple.  There  are  no  maps  in  a 
book  which  is  continually  mentioning  towns  and  places; 
there  are  no  plans  of  battles,  and  there  is  no  index. 
The  book,  in  fact,  is  neither  attractive  in  style  nor  of 
value  as  a  work  of  reference. 

THE  WONDERFUL  CENTURY. 

"  The  Wonderful  Century  :  Its  Successes  and  Its 
Failures."  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  London  : 
Sonnenschein. 

TF  Carlyle's  doctrine  concerning  self-consciousness 
J-  is  true,  and  true  of  ages  as  well  as  of  indi- 
viduals, this  age  must  be  the  most  spiritually  destitute 
that  has  yet  elapsed.  It  seems  to  be  our  maxim  that 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  the  Nineteenth  Centur}'. 
One  man  views  it  with  exultation,  another  with  melan- 
choly :  Mr.  "Wallace  justifies  both.  According  to  his 
estimate  the  progress  that  we  have  made  in  scientific 
discovery  and  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  of 
life  exceeds  that  of  all  former  centuries  put  together  ; 
but  against  this  must  be  reckoned  many  shortcomings, 
and  in  fact  a  general  failure  to  utilise  for  social  pur- 
poses the  astonishing  powers  that  have  fallen  into  our 
hands. 

As  to  our  successes  in  science  and  the  useful  arts, 
Mr.  Wallace  explains  them  in  a  series  of  lucid  and 
entertaining  chapters,  and  then,  summarising  the  results 
and  comparing  them  with  the  achievements  of  the  past, 
finds  in  chap.  xv.  that  the  Nineteenth  Century  has  made 
twenty-four  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, whilst  all  preceding  ages  have  only  made 
fifteen  of  equal  rank.  He  does  not  insist  upon  the  pre- 
cise numbers,  but  thinks  that  "  the  difference  between 
the  lists  is  so  large  that  probably  no  competent  judge 
would  bring  them  to  an  equality."  But  to  us,  however 
incompetent,  it  appears  as  if  our  forefathers  had  not 
been  justly  dealt  with.  We  miss  from  the  list  of  their 
works— (i)  the  obtaining  of  fire  by  friction;  (2)  the 
invention  of  clothes,  probably  a  round-about  process, 
but  meritorious  for  all  that  ;  (3)  the  building  of  houses  ; 
and  (4)  ships.  Then  there  are  the  mechanical  powers  : 
(5)  lever ;  (6)  inclined  plane  ;  (7)  pulley ;  (8)  wheel, 
&c.  Our  forefathers  (9)  reclaimed  and  cultivated  the 
wheat  plant  and  other  vegetables  ;  and  (10)  domesti- 
cated the  horse,  dog  and  other  animals.  They 
invented  clocks  and  the  measurement  of  time  by 
months  and  years.  They  developed  all  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  at  one  time  or  another  could  beat  us  at  every  cne 


of  them.  l  o  subserve  music,  they  made  the  psaltery, 
sackbul  .md  all  other  kintis  of  instrument.  As  for 
money  and  instruments  of  cretlil,  Mr.  Wallace  may 
think  they  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  .Still  he 
might  have  given  credit  to  .Socrates  and  liis  successors 
lor  the  founding  of  logic,  ethics  and  politics  ;  to 
Descartes  anil  Locke  for  introilucing  the  empirical 
sluily  of  psychology  ;  to  (irotius  lor  international  law; 
and  to  Adam  Smith  for  political  economy.  Ihixley 
would  have  reckoned  the  metaphysics  of  Berkley  and 
Hume  amongst  the  useful  exercises  of  human  reason. 
If  to  this  list  we  add  religion, -morals  and  the  British 
Constitution,  perhaps  the  balance  may  be  considered 
to  incline  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  have  gone 
before.  In  making  this  list,  we  ceased  counting  when 
the  number  of  their  marks  had  been  brought  up  la 
twenty-five. 

This  is  a  new  version  of  the  quarrel  between  ancients 
and  moderns,  and  another  Swift  might  write  "The 
Battle  of  the  Projectors,"  in  which  Archimedes  sliould 
hang  Edison  by  an  ingenious  arrangenient  of  pulleys, 
and  some  paheolithic  genius  with  his  fire-stick  impale 
the  inventor  of  lucifer  matches.  On  the  whole,  are  not 
we  ourselves  among  the  achievements  of  our  forefathers^ 
and  is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  one  of  the  great 
founders  of  the  theory  of  evolution  should  encourage  a 
contention  for  pre-eminence  between  the  acorn  and  the 
oak  ? 

As  to  our  failures,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  an  irreverent 
reader,  glancing  down  the  list  of  them,  will  be  tempted 
to  smile.  Mr.  "Wallace  is  as  courageous  as  he  is 
veracious,  and  accordingly  he  begins  with  our  neglect 
of  phrenology.  But  in  this  there  is  really  nothing  to 
laugh  at,  for  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  localisation  of 
cerebral  functions  adopts  the  fundamental  positions  of 
phrenology.  Next  comes  our  thick-headed  opposition 
to  hypnotism  and  psychical  research;  and  then  "the 
delusion  of  vaccination" — the  longest  chapter  of  all, 
and  an  extremely  serious  one.  Moreover,  instead  of 
putting  an  end  to  war,  we  have  devoted  to  its  service 
all  the  resources  of  science  and  industry.  Finally,  our 
system  of  industry  involves  incalculable  evils  :  it  is 
wasteful  and  unjust ;  the  immense  increase  of  pro- 
duction has  been  accompanied  by  such  a  distribution  of 
wealth  that,  whilst  scores  of  millionaires  have  been 
created  at  one  end  of  the  social  scale,  at  the  other  end 
poverty,  disease  and  starvation  have  spread  and 
strengthened  their  hold  upon  the  feebler  sections  of 
the  working  classes.  As  Mr.  Wallace  interprets, 
statistics,  pauperism,  lunacy,  suicide,  infant  mortality 
and  crime  have  not  only  increased,  but  have  increased 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population. 

Whatever  the  precise  figures  in  which  these  evils 
should  be  estimated,  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  and  our 
failure  to  deal  with  them  must  be  acknowledged.  And 
we  will  not  comment  particularly  on  the  "  remedies  for 
want "  proposed  by  Mr.  "Wallace  in  an  appendix, 
though  we  cannot  agree  with  him  ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  connexion  between 
his  biological  and  his  social  science.  His  biology  is 
the  greatest  success  of  this  century,  his  social  schemes 
are  among  the  failures  of  preceding  ages.  He  says, 
justly,  that  our  failures  "will  be  held  by  the  historian 
of  the  future  to  show  that  we  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  morally  and  socially  unfit  to  possess  and  use  the 
enormous  powers  for  good  or  evil  which  the  rapid 
advance  of  scientific  discovery  had  given  us."  Pre- 
cisely :  at  least  one  man  in  four  is  unfit  to  live  under 
the  conditions  of  modern  industry.  The  great  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  have  been  made  by  a  very  few 
men  ;  even  those  who  can  understand  them  are  not  very 
numerous  ;  to  learn  laboriously  to  apply  them  by  rule  of 
thumb  is  the  livelihood  of  men  of  average  ability  :  what 
chance  have  the  remainder  ?  For  many  of  them  there 
never  was  a  time  when  they  could  have  got  their  living, 
either  before  or  since  the  glacial  epoch,  and  according 
to  Mr.  Galton's  application  of  the  doctrine  of  averages 
to  human  population  such  failures  are  to  hi  expected. 
The  great  men,  men  of  the  second  rank,  of  the  third,  of 
the  fourth  (still  high  up  in  the  scale  of  human  life),  are- 
bought  and  paid  for  with  an  equal  and  opposite  genera- 
tion of  weaklings,  incorrigibles,  imbeciles  and  idiots. 
In  an  interesting  autobiographic  passage  on  p.  139  Mr, 
Wallace  tells  us  that  the  theory  of  Natural  Selectioa 
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%vas  sugijested  to  him  at  Ternate,  in  the  Moluccas, 
<luriiigan  attack  of  fever,  by  a  reminiscence  of  Malthus's 
"  Essav  on  Population."  Vet  he  never  seems  to  have 
remembered  that  essay  when  thinking  over  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed.  The  growth  of  pauperism,  lunacy, 
infant  mortality  and  suicide  seems  to  show  that  Natural 
Selection  is  still  busy  with  mankind.  But  no  more  of 
this  ;  it  would  be  much  pleasanter  to  agree  than  to  dis- 
agree with  our  benignant  and  magnanimous  philosopher. 

FICTION. 

Sowing  the  Wind. "  By  Florence  Henniker.  London: 
Harper. 

THERE  is  nothing  original  in  this  tale,  and  no  attempt, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  achieve  originality.  Perhaps 
it  is  better  so  ;  because  the  attempt  to  be  extravagant 
or  nasty — the  modern  equivalents  of  original — is  usually 
a  distinct  failure,  whereas  this  story  is  a  moderate 
success.  Its  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  repro- 
duces some  very,  very  old  favourites.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  young  gentleman  who  joins  a  Hussar 
regiment  with  hopes  of  glory,  a  handsome  figure,  and 
a  large  cheque  from  his  foolish  old  father.  Speedily 
the  youth  goes  to  the  dogs  under  the  guidance  of 
Mrs.  Eden,  a  frail  daughter  of  Eve,  and  his  friend 
Major  Jack  Savile.  We  have  met  the  Major  before  ; 
his  hair  just  tinged  with  grey,  his  upright  figure,  his 
irresistible  smile  are  all  familiar.  Here,  as  always,  he 
is  on  the  very  best  terms  with  himself,  with  all  his 
innumerable  male  friends,  and  also,  of  course,  with 
every  woman.  His  moral  character,  as  he  himself 
■explains  with  a  smile,  is  rather  "sketchy,"  but  he  has 
the  kindest  of  hearts.  He  is  in  love,  or  has  been  in 
love,  with  almost  every  woman  in  the  story  and  with  a 
great  many  more  who  do  not  appear.  We  like  the 
Major;  we  liked  him  when  his  name  was  Jack  Hamlin 
— his  name  is  always  Jack — and  we  like  him  still.  It 
was  a  pity  to  kill  him  in  the  Soudan  with  a  smile  on  his 
lips  ;  but  one's  grief  is  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that 
we  shall  meet  him  again  in  some  other  volume  at  an 
•early  date. 

•*'The  Mutineer."  By  Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jeffery. 
London  :  Unwin. 
This  book  is  described  by  its  authors  as  a  romance, 
but  this  word  is  not  to  be  accepted  here  in  its  usual 
sense.  The  events  which  the  narrative  sets  forth, 
although  they  are  romantic  in  an  extreme  degree,  were 
not  wholly  fictitious.  In  effect,  this  tale  embodies  the 
well-known  incidents  of  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
■"  Bounty,"  at  Tahite,  in  the  Society  Islands,  and 
the  adventures  thereafter  of  the  mutineers  on  Pitcairn 
Island.  .So  skilfully,  however,  is  fact  woven  up  with 
fiction  that  most  readers  will  feel  inclined  to  accept  the 
narrative  as  a  truthful  record  of  actual  events,  and 
this  the  more  readily  because  the  authors  have  not 
sought,  by  extravagant  language,  to  achieve  the  cheap 
effects  of  the  blood-and-thunder  romancists.  With  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  directness  they  set  forth  the  events 
which  led  to  the  mutiny,  the  mutiny  itself,  and  the  tragic 
aftermath  of  the  crime.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
element  in  this  enthralling  narrative  is  the  unobtrusive 
contrast  it  offers  between  the  two  races  involved — the 
white  men  and  the  brown  men  and  women.  In  almost 
every  virtue  —in  truthfulness,  in  loyalty,  in  magnanimity, 
and  even  in  courage — the  brown  race  excelled  the  white 
race  in  the  stress  of  direful  circumstance.  When  they 
found  themselves  castaway  on  Pitcairn  Island,  without 
law  and  without  an  effective  leader,  the  white  men, 
almost  without  exception,  sank  into  brutish  savagery, 
while  the  brown  folk  kept  their  natures  clean  and  bright, 
until  they  were  provoked  beyond  all  endurance.  The 
gods  of  the  Taiiilians  -Oro  and  Tane — proved  more 
effective  as  an  uplifting  and  restraining  influence  than 
the  Christ-God  of  the  Englishmen.  The  latter  de- 
generated, througli  laziness,  into  licentiousness  ;  first 
they  compelled  the  brown  men  to  work  for  them  and 
then  they  stole  the  brown  men's  wives  and  the  wives  of 
one  another.  There  could  only  be  one  ending  to  this 
riotous  business.  On  the  part  of  the  English  there  was 
squalid  butchery  at  the  finish,  while  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  died  with  a  kind  of  tragic  greatness.  And 
in  narrating  these  events  the  authors  of  this  volume 
have  produced  a  story  of  enduring  interest. 


"John    Burnet   of   Barns."    A  Romance.    By  John 
Buchan.     London  :  Lane. 

In  its  earlier  chapters  this  romance  is  suggestive  of 
the  modern  tales  for  boys,  for  its  method  is  the  method 
stereotyped  by  Mr.  Henty.  You  have  a  hero  who,  from 
the  very  outset,  is  warranted  to  achieve  infinite  adven- 
ture through  an  endless  series  of  miraculous  escapes  ; 
and  this  hero  of  the  approved  boys'  tale  is  not  only 
wonderful  in  himself,  he  is  always  possessed  of  a  horse 
of  astonishing  swiftness,  a  suit  of  armour  of  great 
strength,  or  a  trick  of  sword-play  irresistible  to  his 
enemy.  There  is  always  an  enemy,  of  course  ;  a  melo- 
dramatic Villain  who  follows  the  hero  from  city  to  city, 
and  from  land  to  land  ;  for  ever  plotting  ruin  to  the  hero, 
and  for  ever  discomfited  by  the  hero's  sword  or  the  wit 
of  the  hero's  body-servant.  John  Burnet  of  Barns  is 
just  such  a  hero,  with  the  horse,  and  the  sword-play, 
and  the  body-servant,  and  the  villain  in  their  usual 
completeness.  But  when  John  leaves  the  godliness  of 
his  native  Scotland  and  begins  adventuring  in  the 
Low  Countries,  he  ceases  to  be  a  hero  of  the  Henty 
type.  "  You  are  a  damned  scurrilous  fellow,"  he  shouts, 
and  hurls  a  glass  at  the  head  of  the  Villain.  Mr.  Henty 
never  permits  his  heroes  to  use  such  language,  however 
deep  their  wrongs  or  deadly  their  perils.  From  that 
point  John  Burnet  becomes  a  hero  of  the  type  made 
familiar  by  Mr.  Crockett.  He  returns  to  Scotland  to 
find  that  the  Villain,  having  designs  upon  his  lady-love, 
has  defamed  his  character  and  procured  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest.  Thereupon  he  flees  to  the  hill  country  and 
has  the  inevitable  adventures  in  the  company  of  cove- 
nanters and  gypsies.  The  country  John  Burnet 
traverses  is  not  the  Crockett  country,  but  in  this 
autobiography  his  creator  develops  a  wearisome  know- 
ledge of  local  geography  which  the  author  of  "The 
Raiders"  has  never  surpassed.  Also,  he  stops  the 
narrative  every  few  pages  to  tell  his  readers  the  exact 
state  of  the  weather.  He  can  do  this  very  well ;  his 
weather-lore,  indeed,  is  the  finest  quality  in  the  narra- 
tive, yet  it  is  obtrusive,  and  at  last  becomes  boresome. 
When  the  end  arrives,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  Villain  is 
properly  and  for  ever  killed,  and  the  hero  marries  his 
lady-love,  the  reader  is  in  a  measure  thankful  ;  the 
Journey  has  had  its  excitements,  but  he  is  not  minded  to 
return  that  way. 

"  An  Egyptian  Coquette."  By  Clive  Holland.  London: 
Pearson. 

Mr.  Clive  Holland  is,  we  believe,  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate writers  who  made  a  success  with  his  first 
book.  "My  Japanese  Wife"  was,  if  we  recall  it 
rightly,  an  agreeable  first  attempt  in  fiction,  possessing 
some  literary  grace  which  made  its  success  rather 
surprising.  In  view  of  what  the  same  author  has  since 
given  us  we  can  only  regret,  for  his  own  sake,  that  the 
book  was  not  a  failure.  The  steady  deterioration 
apparent  in  his  later  work  would  suggest  that  he  had 
found  a  public  before  he  was  quite  sure  of  his  message 
or  how  to  deliver  it  ;  and  failure,  in  the  first  instance, 
might  have  proved  a  useful  lesson.  Perhaps  a  sense 
of  gratitude  to  his  readers  for  their  early  appreciation 
of  him  has  led  Mr.  Holland  a  little  astray.  "An 
Egyptian  Coquette  "  should  be,  we  imagine,  a  popular 
book  ;  it  certainly  possesses  no  single  merit  (beyond  a 
somewhat  attractive  and  misleading  title)  to  distinguish 
it  for  worthier  ends  ;  it  is  carelessly  written,  loosely 
constructed,  and  unfolds  a  tale  of  hypnotism  and  mystery 
calculated  to  interest  only  the  unintelligent  reader. 

In  "For  Liberty"  (F.  V.  White  &  Co.)  Mr.  Hume 
Nisbet  has  succeeded  in  writing  one  of  the  most 
inoffensive  stories  that  we  have  ever  read.  The  French 
Revolution  has  provided  material  for  many  novelists, 
but  never  has  a  novelist  used  his  material  with  such  a 
fine  absence  of  enthusiasm  as  this  one.  The  story  is 
supposed  to  be  an  abstract  of  the  chronicles  of  one 
Major-Gencral  George  Martel,  and  the  personages  of 
the  Revolution— Marat,  Danton,  Robespierre  and  the 
rest— are  dangled  before  us  inconsequently  like  so  many 
marionettes.  Napoleon  himself  cuts  a  not  unimportant 
figure  in  the  book,  and  with  the  smallest  gift  of 
portraiture  Mr.  Nisbet  might  surely,  in  his  case,  have 
pulled  the  strings  with  more  plausible  effect.  The 
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incidents  of  "  lliat  stiipoiulous  liistiM y-inaU'mj^  ora,"  to 
use  Mr.  Nisbcl's  phiaso,  arc  related  witli  colourless 
placidity.  Only  once,  in  the  accomit  of  the  murder  of 
Citi/en  Cameroide,  does  Mr.  Nisbol  (or  should  one  say 
Major-General  Georj^e  Martel  ?)  evoke  sullicicnl  en- 
thusiasm lor  an  atle(.|uate  ilescriptiou  of  the  e\ent. 

"  Flaunting--  Moll,"  by  R.  \.  J.  Walliiij,'  (Harper),  is 
a  collection  of  short  stories  and  shortish  stories,  some 
of  the  former  reprinted  from  "The  Speaker,"  the 
others  presumably  new.  "  Flauntinj^-  Moll,"  the  lirst 
tale  and  the  loui^est,  is  also  the  best.  '  A  Minuet  of 
Corclli  "  and  "  Prudence  Jane  "  slu>\v  some  successful 
handling-  of  patlios.  Otherwise  there  is  noliiini,'-  par- 
ticularly distinctive  about  the  little  volume. 

"  Haj^'ar  of  Homerton,"  by  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney, 
has  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it.  The  title  suj^gests 
'  Liza  of  Lambeth,"  but  Hai,'-ar  is  "  bien  autre  chose  ;  " 
in  fact,  she  is  a  little  incredible  in  her  audacious  in- 
nocence. A  bored  and  blasee  woman  plain,  middle- 
aged,  and  sing-ularly  friendless — adopts  Hagar,  as  an 
investment  that  will  repay  her  by  bringing  some  excite- 
ment into  her  life.  The  woman  is  rich,  and  has  a  vein 
of  romance  in  her.  She  knows  Hagar  to  be  a  sus- 
pected thief,  a  shop-girl,  and  an  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  when  the  girl  leaves  the  police-court  she  takes  her 
home  to  Cheltenham  Terrace  and  respectability.  The 
result  is  creditably  free  from  sensation  and  true  to  life. 
Hagar  is  no  picturesque  criminal.  She  does  not  stab 
her  patroness  in  the  dark  and  n-.ake  off  with  the  family 
plate-basket.  She  simply  and  inevitably  refuses  to 
adapt  her  mental  processes  to  those  of  Cheltenham 
Terrace.  Pretty  frocks  please  her  and  elegant  leisure 
is  a  novelty^  but  soon  Hagar  begins  to  live  only  for  her 
weekly  visits  to  some  unspeakable  tradesman  relatives. 
One  peculiarly  nauseous  person,  known  throughout  the 
book  as  "Young  Bill,"  is  her  ideal  of  refined  manhood, 
and  she  ends  as  his  wife  and  clothes-brusher  and  the 
mother  of  "  undercooked-looking  "  babies,  to  the  dis- 
gust of  her  adopted  "  set  "  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
other.  Hagar  is  thoroughly  sympathetic  throughout, 
and  Mrs.  Dudeney  may  be  congratulated  upon  her. 

"  Gladly,  most  Gladly,"  by  Nonna  Bright  (Burns  & 
Oates),  is  a  harmless  and  rather  pleasing  little  book  of 
Catholic  tales  for  girls.  The  publishers'  advertisements 
at  the  end  have  a  humour  of  their  own.  "  Moments 
with  Mary,  is.  6d."  and  "Afternoons  with  Mrs.  Mait- 
land,  IS.  6d."  caught  our  eye  with  quaint  effect.  There 
is  nothing  in  "  Gladly,  most  Gladly  "  that  need  affright 
a  Protestant  parent.  Its  tone  is  entirely  free  from  guile 
or  proselytism. 

"The  Peril  of  a  Lie,"  by  Alice  Dale  (Routledge),  is 
like  the  author's  previous  work,  in  that  it  has  a  moral 
in  its  eye  and  "  goes  for  it"  sternly  from  start  to  finish. 
The  title  tells  us  what  we  shall  get — a  story  about  a  Lie 
and  the  dreadful  state  of  things  that  it  brought  about. 
And  that  is  what  we  do  get,  and  not  at  all  unwillingly. 
For  though  any  reader  outside  Han  well  can  see  through 
the  heroine's  innocent  artifice  from  the  first,  and  though 
the  dialogue  is  all  but  inane,  the  book  contrives  to 
make  a  pleasant  impression. 

SOME  MLNOR  FICTION. 

"The  Spanish  Wine."    By  Frank  ATathew.    London:  Lane. 

Mr.  Mathew  will  not  add  to  his  reputation  as  "  the  Barrie  of 
Ireland"  by  his  latest  brochure.  It  would  be  difficult  to  class 
the  story  in  any  particular  branch  of  literature  ;  it  has  a 
historical  setting,  but  its  spirit  is  as  modern  as  any  of  the 
Bodley  effusions.  The  dialogue  is  absurdly  inappropriate  ;  the 
most  vivid  imagination  cannot  conjure  up  the  lawless  spirit  of 
Elizabethan  Ireland  when  the  characters  throw  off  such  up-to- 
date  remarks  as  "  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  me," 
"  Upon  my  word,  I  am  sorry,"  "  Did  you,  now  ;  and  where  did 
you  meet  him?"  It  is  a  pity  to  see  a  new  writer  deliberately 
forsaking  the  field  in  which  he  has  won  his  first  spurs,  and 
ignominiously  failing  in  another.  The  climax  is  like  the  last 
act  of  a  Shakespearean  tragedy  in  its  heavy  death-rate.  All  the 
chief  actors  in  this  depressing  book  are  simultaneously  snuffed 
out.    The  method  is  simple,  but  is  scarcely  art. 

"Three  Women  and  Mr.   Cardwell."     By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
London  :  Pearson. 

An  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pett  Ridge's  magazine  contributions 
hardly  prepared  one  for  such  a  hopelessly  feeble  volume  as  this. 
The  marvel  is  that  any  self-respecting  firm  could  be  found  to 
attach  an  imprint  to  it.  One  may  acquit  the  author  of  any 
pretensions  to  originality  in  his  plot  :  this  is  a  pardonable 


(luiissiou  when  .u  ( (inip.uiicd  by  sulillcly  of  Irc.inm  iU  .iiul  aa 
<ii)^crvan(  e  of  proportions.  Hut  here  w^iun  is  iinoihci  (lisajtpoitil- 
mcm  :  tlu;  I  harai  U  r  p:iiiitiiiy;  is  done  in  i  riidc  primary  colour  ■ 
wliii  li  would  liaiilly  ajjpcal  to  :u)  .Adclphi  ^jalli-ry,  and  llu; 
huuKuir  is  not  up  to  llii-  1l-\  (1  of  "  ISo/  '  at  his  worst.  The  hook 
is  only  excusable  on  the  supposition  that  Mr.  I'dt  Kidge  has 
iK'cn  tempted  by  an  un(?xpc(  ti'd  ( oinmission  to  dasii  off  a 
"  pot-biiiier,"  whu  h  he  nuist  he  lu  arlily  ash.imed  of  by  now. 

"  1  Icrnani  the  jew."   My  \.  N.  I  lonicr.    London  :  Sampson  Low. 

This  ".Story  of  Russian  ( )|)[)rcssion "  is  cast  in  too  grim  a 
mould:  the  author  would  have  carried  out  his  purpose  to  jjrcalcr 
advant:ige  if  he  had  dealt  less  freely  with  his  horrors.  lie 
is  not  content  to  nariatt^  the  gruesome  incidents  onre  ;uid  have 
done  with  them  :  h'^  must  hark  back  and  reiterate  them,  until 
they  arc  robljed  of  their  original  terror. 

"Under  the  Dragon  Throne,"  l)y  h.  T.  Meade  and  K.  K. 
Dom^las  ((Gardner  &  Co.).  Mrs.  IVIcade  has  the  ready  hand 
which  comes  from  a  long  apprenticeship  to  word-spinning.  .She 
can  always  be  relied  upon  to  tell  a  story  with  ease  and  spon- 
taneity, and  when  the  matter  is  good,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
result  is  beyond  question.  The  five  tales  which  form  this  volume 
deal  with  the  childlike  and  Inland  ciualities  of  John  Chinaman, 
and  have  for  their  moral  the  impossibility  of  a  genuine  blend 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  the  woefiil  fate  of  the  New 
Worldling  who  attempts  to  bridge  the  gulf.  The  book  may  be- 
thoroughly  recommended  for  light  reading. 

"  Ribstone  Pippins,"  by  Maxwell  (u-ay  (Harper).  This  rustic 
idyl  is  chiefly  remarkaljle  for  the  skill  with  which  the  author 
has  preserved  alive  the  attenuated  plot  on  which  it  is  based. 
The  ob\  ious  question  which  a  reader  asks,  after  its  perusal,  is. 
was  such  perfect  art,  such  descripti\  e  wealth,  such  delicacy  of 
handling  worth  the  wasting  on  such  a  starved  subject.''  Charm 
of  style  and  pictures  from  nature  are  well  enough  in  their  place, 
but  they  hardly  justify  the  extension  of  a  trivial  incident  into  a 
substantial  volume. 

"In  the  Olden  Times,"  by  the  Rev.  K.  Hewat  (Alex.  Gard- 
ner). Mr.  Hewat  has  no  qualification  for  a  raconteur.  He- 
takes  bare  facts  for  his  subjects,  and  leaves  tliem  barer  by  his 
treatment.  The  roastings  and  slayings  he  tells  of,  in  the  good 
old  days,  might  have  been  made  highly  palatable  to  jaded 
modernity,  but  as  handled  by  him  they  only  lie  heavy  on  the 
digestion. 

"  The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis,"  by  Frank  Stockton  (Harper). 
It  is  impossible  to  get  up  any  enthusiasm  over  the  farrago  of 
nonsense  which  Mr.  Stockton  has  evolved  from  his  too  vivid 
imagination.  It  can  only  be  likened  to  a  Jules  Verne  night- 
mare, without  that  writer's  gift  for  picturesque  detail.  The- 
marvels  of  the  coming  century  have  been  anticipated  by  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  romancers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  recall  a 
more  tiresonie  and  ineffectual  representation  of  the  future  thani 
this  volume  in  question.  There  is  an  artesian  ray  which  can 
cleave  through  the  earth  for  several  miles,  a  submarine  boat 
which  dodges  under  icebergs  and  reaches  the  Pole,  and  a 
gigantic  automatic  shell  which  tunnels  through  chains  of 
mountains  without  effort.     The  rest  can  be  guessed. 

"  In  Summer  Isles,"  by  Burton  Dibbs  (Heinemann).  This.. 
is  a  signal  failure  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Louis 
Becke.  What  the  author  of  "  Pacific  Tales  "  has  handled  with, 
a  strong,  terse  grip,  Mr.  Dibbs  has  only  succeeded  in  render- 
ing vulgar  and  colourless.  It  requires  more  than  a  flippant, 
chronicle  of  drunkenness  and  rowdyism  to  make  a  picture  of 
the  human  waifs  who  have  helped  so  largely  to  turn  the  Pacific- 
into  an  earthly  hell.  The  native  element  comes  in  for  better 
treatment.  Mr.  Dibbs  has  evidently  studied  his  subject  :  he 
now  only  requires  to  study  literature. 

"True  Blue."     By  Herbert  Russell  (Chatto).     One  finds 
little  that  calls  for  comment  in  this  very  inoffensive  story  of/ 
"  a  lass  that  loved  a  sailor."    There  is  a  strong  suggestion  of; 
"  Enoch  Arden  "  in  parts,  but  without  the  subsequent  tragedy. . 
The  constancy  of  the  girl  to  her  absent  lover,  reported  dead, 
her  belief  in  her  dreamland  meeting  with  him  on  a  desert 
island,  are  rewarded,  of  course,  by  his  home-coming,  and  a  life 
thereafter  of  unclouded  bliss. 

"Little  Tora,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Mrs.  Woods  Baker- 
(Nelson),  have  a  distinctly  moral  tendency,  and  particularly 
advocate  self-help.  Parents  who  prefer  a  milk -and -water 
mental  diet  for  their  youngsters  cannot  do  better  than  procure- 
the  book. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Life  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton."    By  Kate  Mason. 
Rowland.    Two  vols.    London  :  Putnam. 

THE  journals  and  correspondence  of  Charles  Carroll  com- 
prise much  that  is  interesting  to  students  of  the  American 
re\  olution    and   the   war  for   independence.      Carroll,    "  ot 
Carrollton,"  as  he  always  signed  his  name,  was  in  several  respects  . 
a  man  of  mark.    He  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1737,  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  Roman  Catholic  planter,  and  was  educated  at  a 
Jesuits  College  in  his  native  colony,  and  at  the  famous  seminary 
of  St.  Omer's  and  at  Reims.    He  studied  law  at  Bourges  and  irb 
London,  but  did  not  follow  the  profession  upon  his  return  io- 
America.    Among  the  rather  stately  and  quaint  correspondence- 
of  father  and  son  we  find  not  a  little  odd  his  reasons  against 
being  called  to  the  Bar  in  London.    Writing  in  1762,  he  says,. 
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"The  bciiT4  entered  of  the  Temple  15  a  necessary,  previous,  and 
preparatory  step  to  that  ceremony  which,  though  a  ceremony, 
is  an  opening  to  ali  preferments  of  the  law  ;  'tis  attended  with 
no  other  advantages,  but  many  and  great  inconveniences  ;  the 
chiefest  is  the  frequenting  of  loose  and  dissolute  companions. 
For  this  reason  I  have  resolved  not  to  enter  myself  of  the 
Temple— to  what  purpose  ?  Why  should  I  expose  myself  to 
danger  and  be  at  needless  though  small  expense  without  any 
view  of  profit  or  advantage  ?■'  Truly,  the  times  have  changed 
since  the  wild  days  of  this  scrupulous  law  student.  But  three 
years  later  he  inherited  his  estate  and  was  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  American  colonics.  "  Not  only  ^40,000,"  he  writes 
in  1765,  "but  the  whole  of  my  father's  estate  is  at  my  disposal." 
Part  of  this  wealth  consisted  of  slaves,  more  than  300  in  number, 
estimated  as  "  worth  at  least  in  average  ^30  sterling  each." 
When  the  disputes  of  the  Colonies  with  the  mother  country 
arose  Carroll  ranged  himself  on  the  popular  side,  and  took  an 
active  part  as  a  writer  on  the  taxation  question.  His  ability  in 
controversy  is  convincingly  proved  by  the  documents  printed  in 
the  same  volume  of  this  biography.  By  his  wealth  and  position 
he  was  of  great  importance  to  the  cause  of  the  revolted  Colonies. 
One  of  several  appointments  held  by  him  was  that  of  Coni- 
missioner  to  Canada  in  1776,  Franklin  and  Chase  being  his 
•colleagues,  the  commission  deputed  by  Congress  to  bring  about 
a  union  between  Canada  and  the  Colonies.  Carroll's  journal 
concerning  this  abortive  enterprise  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
document"  At  tliis  time  he  was  not  a  member  of  Congress,  but 
on  August  2,  the  proudest  day  of  his  long  life,  he  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  passed  by  Congress  on 
July  4.  For  many  years  before  his  death  in  1832,  m  his  ninety- 
sixth  year,  he  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  "  the  only  surviv- 
ing signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  Macready  the 
acto^^vho  visited  him  in  1826  at  Baltimore,  refers  to  him  as  "a 
rare  instance  of  extreme  old  age  (being  then  in  his  ninetieth 
year),  retaining  all  the  vivacity  and  grace  of  youth,  with  the 
polish  of  one  educated  in  the  School  of  Chesterfield."  He  was, 
indeed,  a  fine  old  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  is  appropri- 
ately honoured  in  this  interesting  record  of  his  public  career 
and  blameless  life. 

"The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cloyne.' 
Edited  by  George  Sampson.  With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
London  :  Bell. 

Mr.  George  Sampson  makes  a  much-needed  and  welcome 
addition  to  "  Bohn's  Philosophical  Library,"  with  this  new 
edition  of  Berkeley,  in  handy  volumes,  the  arrangement  and 
■  editing  of  which  show  both  care  and  foresight.    It  is  well,  also, 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  Mr.  Balfour's  lucid  and 
sympathetic  essay  as  a  preface  to  an  edition  of  Berkeley  that  is 
likely,  by  the  convenience  of  its  form,  to  find  many  kinds  of 
.readers-  those  who  read  Berkeley  for  the  philosophy,  and 
•those  who  read  him  for  pure  delight  in  his  style.    There  are,  of 
course,  the  few  to  whom  the  man  of  letters  and  the  theorist  are 
one  and  indivisiiilc,  and  the  literary  qualities  of  Berkeley  are 
the  reflex  of  that  charming  personality  which  his  contemporary 
•found  irresistible.    If  style  is  the  expression  of  the  writei's 
personality,  it  is  peculiarly  so  in  Bishop  Berkeley.    Thus,  the 
literary  spell  of  the  most  attractive  of  philosophers  is  not  less 
potent  in  the  "New  Theory  of  Vision"  than  in  "Alciphion,"  or 
less  alluring  in  the  "Dialogues"  of  Hylas  and  Philonous  than 
in  the  "  Proposal  for  the  better  Supplying  of  Churches."  For 
students  there  is  the  splendid  Oxford  edition  of  Professor 
Fraser,  to  whom  Mr.  Sampson  owns  his  obligations  in  fitting 
Jerms.    But  it  is  true,  as  the -present  editor  justly  observes. 
Professor  Campbell  Frasers  work  is  not  accessible  to  all  who 
would  read  Berkeley,  and  editions  of  the  philosopher  arc  by  no 
•means  so  numerous  as  to  necessitate  any  apology  for  a  new  one.^ 
'Certainly,  no  apology,  but  gratitude  rather,  is  called  for  by  the 
public  to  whom  these  volumes  are  addressed.    The  text  is 
furnished   wi'Ji   few   yet   admirably   relevant  notes,   and  is 
unencumbered  with  commentary.    There  are  excellent  portraits 
.and  facsimiles  of  imprint  titles.    In  the  third  volume  we  are 
promised  an  appendix  of  critical  references. 
"The  Works  of  Virgil  ;  with  a  Commentary  by  John  Conington 
M.A.,  and  Henry  Ncttleship,  M.A."    Fifth  edition.    Vol.  I 
Revised  by  F.  Havcificld,  M.A.    London  :  Bell. 
The  last  edition,  being  the  fourth,  of  the  late  Professor 
Conington's  "Virgil,"  was  revised  and  considerably  augmented 
by  the  late  Professor  Nettleship.    The  four  valuable  essays 
-contributed  by  .Mr.  Ncttleship  precede  Conington's  introduction 
to  the  Eclogues,  as  in  that  edition,  in  Mr.  Haverfield's  present 
volume,  containing  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics,  with  certain  fresh 
additional  matter  and  emendations.    Mr.  Ilaverfield  has  drawn 
upon  the  works  of  Virgilian  editors  since  1884,  such  as  Ribbcck 
.and  Thilo,  and  has  also  consulted  the  collation  of  the  Medician 
manuscript  bv  Hoffmann,  the  writings  of  Denticke  and  others. 
Some  material  collected  by  Mr.  Nettleship  and  left  unused  at 
his  death  has  also  been  incorporated  by  Mr.  Ilaverfield.  Thus 
-the  new  edition  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Ncti'eship  in  several 
Tcspects,  and  on  the  whole   may  be  pronounced  a  worthy 
successor. 

■"  Sonnets  of  Jose-Maria  de  Ilercdia."    Done  into  English  by 
Edward  Robeson  Taylor.    San  Francisco  :  Doxey. 
Cuba  has  produrcd  two  po:ts  at  least  who  have  acquired 


some  measure  of  fame — Jose-Maria  de  Heredia  and  Valdes. 
Heredia  is  better  known  in  England,  his  poems  having  attracted 
English  translators  previous  to  Mr.  Taylor's  undertaking. 
Valdes,  or  "  Placido,"  to  give  him  his  pseudonym,  was  a  son  of 
the  soil  and  not,  like  Heredia,  a  gentleman  by  birth.  But  both 
were  true  poets  and  patriots,  though  the  fate  of  \'aldes  was 
conspicuously  different  from  that  of  his  fellow  countryman. 
He  was  shot  as  a  rebel,  at  Mantanzas,  we  believe,  and  has  not 
been  honoured  by  an  English  version  of  his  poems — or,  at 
least,  we  do  not  know  of  any.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  handsome 
volume,  gives  a  close  rendering  of  the  original  French  of  the 
sonnets  of  Heredia,  and  preserves  faithfully  the  structural  form, 
both  as  to  the  ordering  of  the  rhyme  and  the  two  self-contained 
quatrains  of  the  octet  and  the  two  self-contained  tercets  of  the 
sextet.  Whether,  as  he  lays  it  down,  there  can  be  no  "  good 
literary  art  "  outside  this  rigid  form  is  more  than  we  are  pre- 
pared to  affirm.  To  apply  this  critical  canon  to  Enghsh  sonnets 
were  to  deny  "good  literary  art"  in  the  five  or  six  finest  sonnets 
of  Keats,  an  artist,  if  ever  poet  was  artist,  not  to  name  the 
sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  among  which  is  an  entirely  beautiful 
three-rhymed  example.  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  has  loyally  per- 
formed the  duty  of  a  translator  in  adhering  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  m.etrical  structure  of  these  poems.  It  is  inevitable  that 
something  of  colour  and  sonority  should  be  lost  in  Englishing 
the  sonnets,  but  Mr.  Taylor  is  distinctly  felicitous  at  times,  and 
we  can  commend  to  the  curious  reader  his  interesting  volume. 
No  small  thing  is  it  that  he  should  suggest  something  of  the 
"technical  perfection"  which,  as  Mr.  Gosse  observes,  dis- 
tinguishes these  sonnets. 

"  The  Ayrshire  Homes  and  Haunts  "of  Burns."  By  Henry  G. 
Shelley.  New  York  and  London  :  Putnam. 
The  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  book  is  its  incomplete- 
ness. To  offer  an  account  of  the  homes  and  haunts  of  Burns, 
and  confine  that  account  to  Ayrshire,  is  in  itself  singularly  inept ; 
but  it  becomes  ludicrous  when  one  finds  that  "Ayrshire"  does 
not  include  Irvine,  Kilmarnock,  Kirkoswald,  and  the  town  of 
Ayr.  Moreover,  the  brief  narrati\-e  of  Burns's  early  years, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Shelley,  is  astonishingly  jejune  even  for  this 
suijject,  while  its  character  of  guide-book  patter  includes  the 
usual  accuracy  and  the  usual  fustian.  Here  is  the  kind  of  rant 
with  which  the  memory  of  an  innocent  poet  is  assailed  :  "  The 
annals  of  the  poorest  peasant's  life  are  now  as  immortal  as  the 
exploits  of  Hector,  or  the  victories  of  Achilles.  Little  things 
have  become  great  things  since  Burns  sang  of  them.  The 
mouse  is  a  demi-god  now  ;  the  daisy  a  flower  of  Paradise.  The 
oft-returning  Saturday  night  of  the  cottar  is  no  longer  the 
common  thing  it  was  ;  it  is  a  sacrament  of  life."  Mr.  Shelley, 
however,  is  more  successful  as  a  photographer  than  as  a  writer 
of  prose.  The  subjects  of  his  photographs  are  not,  indeed, 
picturesque — that  was  impossible -  but  the  treatment  is  clean. 
Yet  why,  we  would  ask,  docs  he  go  so  often  to  the  kirkyaird? 
That  Scots  people  find  a  subtle  pleasure  in  chaunting  aloud  the 
inscriptions  on  tombstones  is  well  known,  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn,  as  this  book  seems  to  indicate,  that  Burns  made  a  home 
or  a  haunt  of  Daddy  Auld's  tombstone,  or  Gavin  Hamilton's 
lair.  However,  this  book  is  well  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and 
will  serve  (with  tartan  snutif-boxes  and  other  vanities)  the  needs 
of  the  tourist  who  seeks  to  "do"  the  Burns  country  in  a  day  and 
a  half. 

"Social  Pictorial  Satire"    By  George  Du  Maurler.  London 
and  New  York  :  Harper. 
The  deserved  fame  of  Charles  Keene  has  acted  with  some 
injue  I    te  years  on  the  reputation  of  his  forerunner, 

John  Leech,  and  of  his  colleague  Du  Maurier.  This  little  book, 
by  the  last  named,  himself  as  great  an  admirer  of  Keene  as 
any,  may  do  something  to  redeem  the  balance  for  their  corn- 
moii  father  whose  province  on  "  Punch  "  they  divided.  Of  his 
own  doings  and  merits  Du  Maurier  in  these  pages  of  published 
lectures  speaks  most  modestly,  but  if  Keene  with  a  finer  art 
worked  in  the  frames  provided  for  him  by  the  invention  of 
Leech,  Du  Maurier  brought  to  his  share  of  the  inheritance  a 
social  wit  of  his  own  and  a  curious  romantic  element.  Just  as 
to  foreign  readers  the  most  ordinary  descriptions  of  English  life  ^ 
read  like  incredible  romance,  and  a  book  like  "Molly  Bawn  " 
is  to  be  found  under  hundreds  of  youthful  pillows  in  France,  so 
to  the  half-foreign  eye  of  Du  Maurier  the  English  girl  moved 
with  a  bewildering  halo.  At  times  this  prevented  his  keeping 
his  eye  closely  enough  bent  on  his  subject  for  a  man  of  his 
vu'tier,  he  was  fain  to  be  oft'  prettifying  into  "  (ireek,"  as  Greek 
was  understood  by  his  contemporary,  Fred  Walker  ;  but  half 
because  of  the  side  of  him  that  was  awake  to  the  fun  of  the 
drawing  room  of  our  day,  and  half  because  of  the  side  asleep 
and  immersed  in  its  affectations,  he  has  left  a  portrait  of  society 
that  no  one  else  had  the  various  qualities  to  paint,  and  no  one 
seems  in  the  way  to  continue.  The  book  is  thin  and  slight  ;  an 
amiable  stream  of  chatter.  We  learn  something  of  the  im- 
pression Leech  made  on  his  fellow  artists  ;  otherwise,  the 
matter  had  served  its  turn  in  amusing  popular  lecture  audiences 
as  an  accompaniment  to  lantern  slides. 

(Tor  Thla  Week's  Books  see  pa^e  122.) 
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NOTES. 

SPAIN  has  now,  at  last,  formally  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  peace.  On  Tuesday  M.  Cambon,  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  presented  a  note  to  Mr. 
McKinley  in  which  Spain  is  made  to  say  that  "  she 
believes  the  time  has  come  when  she  can  properly  ask 
the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  in  terminating  the 
war.  Therefore,  she  asks  to  be  furnished  through  the 
French  Ambassador  with  a  statement  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  conclude 
peace."  This  non-committal  form  of  advance  was  at 
first  received  with  suspicion  in  Washington,  but  the 
opinion  now  prevails  that  it  is  the  first  movement  in  a 
serious  attempt  to  end  the  war.  It  was  impossible  for 
Senor  Segasta  to  be  precipitate  or  expansive  in  opening 
negotiations,  for  his  path  is  beset  with  difficulties.  The 
Carlists  will  raise  the  cry  that  Spain  has  been  betrayed, 
and  if  there  is  a  revolt,  the  army  will  only  enter  half- 
heartedly upon  its  task  of  suppression,  for  the  Generals 
are  not  convinced  that  Spain  is  utterly  beaten.  The 
chief  point  is,  however,  that  the  path  towards  peace 
has  been  entered  upon,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  negotiations  will  end  in  a  satisfactory 
understanding. 

The  United  States,  we  feel  sure,  will  not  play  the 
part  of  Shylock  in  dealing  with  Spain.  The  Americans 
are  naturally  quick  and  generous  in  their  sympathies, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  curious  or  more  certain  than 
that  they  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  Spaniard 
during  this  war — not  the  official,  but  the  fighting 
Spaniard.  And  this  appreciation  is  all  the  more 
marked  because  it  stands  in  contrast  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  now  despise  the  Cubans.  To-day 
the  Americans  feel  that  friendly  critics  like  ourselves 
were  right,  and  that  they  began  this  war  with  reckless- 
ness and  without  adequate  knowledge  of  the  situation 
in  Cuba.  The  most  obvious  method  of  atoning  for  this 
precipitate  action  is  to  deal  generously  with  their  beaten 
enemy  now  that  she  is  suing  for  peace.  The  terms 
which  the  United  States  will  be  compelled  to  offer  will, 
In  any  case,  be  hard  for  Spain  to  bear  ;  but  if  our  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  McKinley  is  right,  he  will  not  exact  the 
uttermost  farthing.  Various  forecasts  have  been  made 
regarding  the  minimum  terms  upon  which  the  United 
States  would  be  prepared  to  grant  peace,  but  it  is 
foolish  for  outsiders  to  offer  suggestions  at  this  stage. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  conclude  an  armistice. 
When  that  desirable  preliminary  is  accomplished,  the 
Spaniards  may  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
McKinley.  In  his  love  of  justice  and  his  instinct  for 
generosity  he  represents  the  best  qualities  of  the 
American  people. 

Meanwhile  the  war  has  entered  upon  a  new  phase 
with  the  invasion  of  Puerto  Rico.    On  Monday  General 


Miles  made  a  successful  landing  at  Guanica  with  4000 
men.  San  Juan  is  his  objective,  of  course,  but  he 
judged  that  the  resistance  in  Guanica  Bay  would 
be  of  the  smallest.  And  he  was  right.  When  the 
"Gloucester"  entered  the  harbour,  taking  her  chance 
of  mines,  a  small  body  of  Spaniards  opened  fire,  but 
they  were  dispersed  after  a  sharp  little  tussle.  Then 
the  expedition  landed,  and  when  General  Miles  is  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  his  force  he  will  move  upon  Ponce, 
and  from  thence  upon  San  Juan.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  resistance  which  the  Americans  encountered  at 
Santiago  will  be  repeated  here.  The  Spanish  garrison, 
for  one  thing,  is  not  nearly  so  strong,  and  the  line  of 
approach  which  General  Miles  has  adopted  will  be  a 
surprise.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  no 
attack  or  defence  will  be  necessary,  and  that  long 
before  the  American  General  gets  within  striking  distance 
an  armistice  with  Spain  will  have  been  concluded. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  can  occasionally  rouse  him- 
self into  a  really  fine  effort  of  oratory.  He  made  some 
pointed  and  encouraging  remarks  about  public  school 
education  when  distributing  the  prizes  at  Eastbourne 
College,  although  he  alluded  slightingly  to  the  birch 
rod,  the  abolition  of  which,  it  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  many  Etonians,  made  the  present  head-master  of 
Eton  very  unpopular  for  a  time.  The  Duke  pointed 
out  the  immense  fields  for  energy- afforded  by  our  great 
Empire,  and  expatiated  on  the  fact  that  a  career  was 
open  to  Englishmen  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Duke  is  himself  such  a  lazy 
man.  He  has,  it  is  true,  spasmodic  fits  of  industry,  but 
a  hopeless  want  of  application  makes  him  the  despair  of 
his  colleagues.  At  the  Education  Office  he  is  perpetually 
drafting  Bills,  but  they  never  come  to  anything.  A  fiat 
goes  forth,  facts  are  collected,  consultations  held, 
inspectors  interviewed.  Suddenly  the  Lord  President's 
energies  collapse  ;  the  pen  falls  from  his  nerveless 
grasp  ;  the  inspectors  are  sent  oflF  again  ;  and  the  facts 
are  popped  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  Unless  the 
Cabinet  devise  some  new  means  of  keeping  the  Duke 
up  to  the  mark,  we  prophesy  there  will  be  no  Secondary 
Education  Bill. 

The  Prisons  Bill,  which  has  just  passed  the  Report 

stage  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Is  a  timid  step  in  the 

direction  of  prison  reform.    All  that  it  does  Is  to  enable 

Parliament  to  raise  an  annual  debate  when  the  papers 

are  laid  on  the  table  regarding  any  point  connected  with 

prison  administration,  and  to  give  the  Home  Secretary 

discretionary  powers  with  respect  to  the  framing  of  new 

rules.    The  burning  questions  of  diet,  the  abolition  of 

the  starvation  torture,  the  reclamation  of  criminals,  and 

other  pressing  reforms  find  no  place  in  Sir  Matthew 

White  Ridley's  Bill.    But  at  least  it  is  the  thin  end  of 

the  wedge.    At  this  moment  a  Committee  is  sitting  to 

inquire  into  the  dietary  system  of  our  prisons.    It  has 
« 
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taken  the  testimony  of  the  most  experienced  prison 
doctors,  and  both  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  and  Mr.  Burns 
have  o-iven  valuable  evidence  in  condemnation  of  the 
evils  resulting-  from  present  regulations.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  problems,  we  may  take  a  lesson  from  our 
Continental  neighbours.  In  Russia,  France,  and, 
latterly,  Germany,  criminals,  besides  enjoving  a  humane 
minimum  ration,  may  increase  their  daily  supply  both 
by  industry  and  good  conduct — a  provision  that  leads 
more  than'anything  else  to  the  permanent  reformation 
of  character.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee  will 
recommend  a  similar  course,  and  that  the  first  use  the 
Home  Secretary  makes  of  his  new  powers  will  be  to 
abolish  the  abominable  cruelties  of  our  existing  system. 

We  may  take  it  that  flogging  in  prisons  for  breaches 
of  discipline  is  now  indirectly  abolished,  for  on  Wednes- 
day Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  agreed  that  flogging 
should  not  be  administered  in  such  cases  without  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Since  it  is  not  likely 
that  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  or  any  other  Home 
Secretary  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  ordering  ^ 
man  to  be  flogged,  the  punishment  of  flogging  will 
henceforth  no  longer  be  inflicted  in  our  prisons,  just  as 
capital  punishment  is  practically  abolished  in  those 
countries  where  it  has  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  head  of 
the  State.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  end  thus  attained, 
though  we  should  have  liked  the  Home  Secretary  better 
if  heliad  had  the  courage  to  adopt  the  straightforward 
plan  of  abolishing  flogging  in  prisons  altogether.  Ap- 
parently he  has  been  afraid  to  be  numbered  amongst 
those  friends  in  high  places  "  to  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Day  referred  the  other  day,  when  he  expressed  to  cer- 
tain culprits  his  regret  that  he  could  not  inflict  upon 
them  the  ferocious  penalty  of  the  lash. 

The  Criminal  Evidence  Bill  is  now  through  both 
Houses,  and  is  as  good  as  passed.    In  ten  years_  the 
instructors  of  our  legal  youth  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
explain  how  our  law  was  ever  so  stupid  as  to  deprive 
an  unjustly  accused  man  of  the  opportunity  of  provmg 
his  innocence  on  oath.    The  rising  generation  will,  we 
predict,  be  profoundly  sceptical  of  the  explanation  that 
it  was  wrong  to  enable  A  truthfully  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence because  the   opening  was   at   the   same  time 
afforded  to  B  falsely  to  deny  his  guilt.    As  the  same 
absurd  argument  would  apply  to  every  litigant  who 
appears  in  a  Civil  Court,  it  is  clear  that  the  "  preven- 
tion of  perjury"  argument  will  not  hold  water.  The 
real  argument,  of  course,  is  that  the  Bill  will  so  much 
simplify  procedure  and  will  enable  so  many  prisoners 
either  to  clear  themselves  or  to  admit  their  guilt  at  the 
preliminary  examination  that  the  work  of  the  lawyers 
at  sessions  and  assizes  will  show  a  material  falling  off. 
Therefore  the  profession  is  very  indignant  regarding  the 
greatest  legal  reform  since  the  day  of  Romilly. 


When  the  British  Empire  League  met  Mr.  Goschen 
on  Wednesday,  they  were  no  doubt  prepared  to  have 
cold  water  thrown  upon  their  scheme  for  the  formation 
of  a  Colonial  Naval  Reserve.    Mr.  Goschen  has  no  en- 
thusiasms of  his  own— is  he  not  a  financier  and  an  ex- 
Chancellor  of  the    Exchequer?— and   the  regulation 
Admiralty  douche  for  any  scheme  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  warm  after  passing  through  the  regulation  conduit. 
Yet,  just  after  he  had  announced  an  extra  expenditure 
of  ^8,000,000  for  ships,  he  must  surely  have  had  some 
misgiving  as  to  the  means  of  manning  them  in  war 
time.    But  no  ;  he  spoke  with  the  stereotyped  optimism 
that  pervades  the  permanent  official  mind.     "We  are 
not  in  such  need  of  Reserve  men,"  he  said,  "and  the 
supply  is  not  so  limited  but  what  we  could  largely  in- 
crease it.   Our  organization  is  now  such  that  we  should 
be  able  to  train  a  very  much  larger  number  of  Reserve 
men  than  we  have  at  the  present  moment.    We  have 
o-j  000  men,  but  there  are  numerous  applications  from 
men,  and  we  shall  increase  the  number  of  our  Reserve 
at  home.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  paucity  of  our  numbers 
that  would  induce  us  to  go  to  any  great  expense."  Yet 
Mr.  Goschen  must  know  quite  well  that  if  we  were  to 
man  the  whole  of  our  Navy  at  the  present  moment,  we 
should  have  to  draw  upon  those  27,000  Reserve  men  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  would  not  be  enough  left  to 
man  another  battleship.     In  case  of  war,  both  he  and 
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the  Admiralty  would  be  puzzled  to  say  where  the  men 
are  to  come  from  to  replace  those  kifled  and  wounded 
in  battle. 

It  was  the  question  of  cost  upon  which  Mr.  Goschen 
laid  stress  as  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  forming  a 
Colonial  Naval  Reserve,  and  the  proposal  he  made  was 
that  "if  the  Colonies  will  bear  the  expense  of  training 
the  men  we  could  bear  the  expense  of  the  retaining 
fee."  The  training  of  the  Reserve  consists  of  twenty- 
eight  days'  instruction  in  a  coast  battery,  and  of  six 
months  at  sea  in  a  man-of-war,  and  since  we  are  sorely 
in  need  of  men  for  the  Reserve,  it  seems  to  us  that 
it  would  be  a  truer  economy  to  spend  ;^4, 000,000  less 
on  ships  and  ^^4, 000,000  more  on  the  men  to  man  them, 
if  such  a  course  were  a  necessary  consequence  of 
England's  poverty.  But  we  are  not  so  poor  that  we 
nee'd  resort  to  this  last  penurious  device,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  Australia  or  South  Africa,  it  is 
certain  that  in  Newfoundland  there  is  some  of  the 
finest  material  for  the  manning  of  our  Navy  that  could 
be  desired.  The  Newfoundland  fishermen  are  willing, 
indeed  they  are  anxious,  to  have  the  privilege  of  enrolling 
themselves  in  the  Naval  Reserve  of  the  Empire,  and  it 
is  a  piece  of  folly  worthy  of  permanent  officialdom  to 
boggle  at  the  slight  expense  which  would  provide  us 
with  a  body  of  magnificent  Reserve  men  for  our  fleet, 
and  would  serve  to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  between 
ourselves  and  our  North  American  dependencies. 

It  was  a  curious  irony  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  Mr.  Goschen  met  the  British  Empire  League  and 
spoke  so   optimistically  of  our   Naval  Reserve,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  moved  to  re-commit 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  insert  a  new  clause  designed  to  check  the 
decrease  in  the   number  of  British   seamen   in  the 
mercantile  marine.     "  It  was  not  an  agreeable  thing," 
said  Mr.  Ritchie,  "to  know  that  30  per  cent,  of  the 
petty  officers  and  men  on  British  merchant  ships  were 
foreigners,"  and  so  he  proposed,  and  the  House  of 
Commons   adopted,  a  new  clause,  granting  certain 
bounties  to  shipowners  who  employed   British  boys 
upon  their  ships  on  the  condition   that   these  boys 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  The 
shipowners  in   the    House   of   Commons,   with  that 
peculiar   patriotism  for  which   they  have   ever  been 
distinguished,  as  witness  the  preferential  rates  granted 
by  the  Shipping  Ring  to  foreign  traders,  found  fault 
with  the  clause  because  the  bounty  proposed  was  not 
bio-  enough,  and  their  opposition  may  make  the  tardy 
proposal  quite  valueless.    But  since  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Treasury  have  at  last  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
bounty  system  they  might  consider  the  advisability  of 
finding  a  little  money  for  the  formation  of  a  Colonial 
reserve,    and   might   even    consider   Lord  Brassey's 
suggestion  of  subsidies  to  sailing  ships,  in  order  that 
the  British  seaman,  as  distinguished  from  the  gunner, 
the  engineer  and  the  stoker,  may  not  become  wholly 
extinct. 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  bye-elections,  but 
the  country  takes  no  interest  in  them.   Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  for  the  present  political 
situation.    To  meet  a  "supporter"  of  the  Government 
is   to  meet  a  man  filled  with  bitterness  and  wrath 
ao-ainst  Lord  Salisbury  in  Foreign  Politics,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  in  Home  Affairs.    Ask  him  if  he  is  going  down 
to  Reading,  or  to  Launceston,  or  to  Grimsby,  to  work 
for   the    Government    candidate,    and    his  language 
becomes  unfit  for  reproduction.    The  Liberals,  too,  are 
in  no  better  position,  except  that  being  in  opposition 
with  nothing  to  do  but  to  .find  fault,  they  are  naturally 
making  some  way  among  the  electors.    Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  practically  non-existent  as  a  leader  ;  he  has 
been  an  even  more  ghastly  failure  than  Lord  Rosebery, 
and  nobody  heeds  him  in  discussing  a  future  Liberal 
premiership.     There  have,  it  is  true,  been  rumours 
pointing  in  the  direction   of  an  ultimate  Rosebery- 
Chamberiain  coalition,  but  nobody  seems  particularly 
enthusiastic  about  it.    And  yet  Rosebery  in  the  Lords, 
with  Chamberiain  as  leader  of  the  Commons,  would 
constitute  a  fairiy  ' '  strong  hand. "  But  would  Mr.  Cham- 
beriain ever  consent  to  play  second  fiddle?    It  is  on 
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this  rock,  wo  beliovo,  thai  tlio  noj^^oti.ilions  h;ivo  spht  ; 
but  wlio  can  tell  what  a  year  may  biinj;  forth?  It  is 
clear  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  utterly  lacking'  in  backbone, 
and  is  physically  and  mentally  unfit  for  his  position. 
Some  day  a  more  than  usually  ig-nominious  sur- 
render of  Rritish  interests  may  provoke  the  nation 
bevond  endurance,  and  then  would  come  the  chance 
tor  a  statesman  of  the  bold,  brassy  Hirmiiif^ham  type. 
The  statement  in  the  new  "  Fortniijhtly "  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  already  forma-lly  tendered  his  resig-- 
nation  is  incorrect.  Hut  it  is  ready,  and  will  be 
tendered  when  crisis  comes.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
is  very  sore  just  now  about  not  having  got  better 
support  in  the  Cabinet  over  the  Sugar  question  ;  but 
that  is  not  a  good  enough  "cry"  to  resign  upon. 

The  result  of  the  Reading  election  was  a  surprise  to 
no  one,  except  perhaps  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  which  is 
always  disposed  to  rate  its  influence  in  the  Liberal 
party  a  little  too  high.  But  the  Government  was,  of 
course,  not  over  well  pleased.  No  Government  can  be 
expected  to  be  quite  happy  when  bye-elections  con- 
tinually go  against  it.  The  Grimsby  election  will 
probably  redress  the  balance  slightly,  for  Mr.  Doughty 
is  a  strong  local  candidate  and  Grimsby  a  very  local 
constituency,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  split  in  the  Unionist 
camp,  the  chances  are  that  Mr.  Doughty  will  soon  sit 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  House.  A  constituency  like 
Grimsby,  which  once  returned  as  its  member  a  very 
amiable  Frenchman,  who  scarcely  understood  English, 
but  who  possessed  great  influence  in  the  town,  may  be 
relied  upon  to  stick  to  its  man. 

When  Mr.  P.  O'Brien  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  gross  breach  of  privilege  com- 
mitted by  the  Mullingar  Board  of  Guardians  Mr.  Bal- 
four's first  impulse  was,  no  doubt,  to  consider  the  whole 
matter  as  a  gross  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House. 
But  it  soon  dawned  upon  him  that  here  was  the  making 
of  an  exquisite  joke,  and  he  entered  with  zest  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  It  was,  indeed,  he  declared,  a 
gross  breach  of  privilege  that  the  Dillonite  Board  of 
Guardians  of  Mullingar  should  threaten  to  withdraw  its 
advertisements  from  Redmondite  Mr.  Hayden's  news- 
paper on  account  of  a  speech  made  in  Parliament,  and 
when  he  agreed  to  the  motion  moved  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
it  was  no  doubt  with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  Mullingar 
Board  of  Guardians  standing  at  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
a  living  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  scattered 
items  of  the  Irish  party  love  one  another. 

The  Government  have  been  at  the  pains  to  publish  the 
precise  terms  of  the  "  guarantee  "  given  by  China  that 
she  will  never  alienate  to  any  other  Power  any  portion 
of  the  provinces  adjoining  the  Yangtse  valley.  As  we 
pointed  out  some  weeks  ago  the  guarantee  is  no 
guarantee  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  statement  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  that  any  such  alien- 
ation is  "out  of  the  question."  Every  change  in  the 
stains  quo  is  "  out  of  the  question  "  in  China,  till  force 
majeure  makes  it  the  question,  and  then  the  change 
occurs — to  the  great  surprise  of  those  who  do  not 
understand  this  elementary  fact  in  Oriental  diplomacy. 
To  state,  as  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Curzon  are  doing 
twice  a  week,  that  China  does  not  "intend"  to  do 
this  or  that,  or  regards  something  as  "  out  of  the 
question,"  either  betrays  gross  ignorance  of  the  situ- 
ation, or  is  an  attempt  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public. 

China  has  no  love  for  Russia  and  no  wish  to  oblige 
her  either  in  the  matter  of  railways  or  of  anything  else  ; 
but  Russia  is  on  the  spot,  vigorous  and  encroaching, 
while  England  gives  but  a  lukewarm  support  to  the 
industrial  or  commercial  schemes  of  British  subjects. 
An  English  syndicate  is  to  be  permitted  to  construct 
the  Northern  Railway  only  on  condition  that  no  portion 
of  the  line  is  to  be  mortgaged  to  the  Hong-Kong  and 
Shanghai  Bank  as  security  for  the  capital,  while  a 
"Belgian"  (that  is  to  say,  a  Russian)  syndicate  is  per- 
mitted to  make  a  railway  into  the  Yangtse  Valley  in 
spite  of  China's  so-called  "  guarantee  "  that  no  territory 
in  that  direction  is  to  be  leased  or  mortgaged  to  any 
Power.    Are  we  to  believe  that  the  Russians  are  going 


to  make  such  ;i  railway  without  adequate  financial 
security,  that  is  to  say,  without  a  mortfjage  of  the  land 
on  wliich  the  railway  is  to  be  built?  To  state  the  pro- 
position is  to  display  its  absurdity.  Why,  then,  are 
the  Russians  to  be  allowed  facilities  for  building  a  line^ 
to  the  south  which  are  refused  to  luiglisiunen  who 
would  build  a  railway  to  the  north?  It  must  surely 
be  because  the  Russian  speculators  are  backed  by  their 
Government,  while  the  English  are  left  to  do  the  best 
they  can  witiiout  proper  official  help. 

Mr.  Ilooiey's  revelations  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
have  been  startling  enough,  but  the  most  startling  of 
all  is  the  revelation  of  himself.  Those  who  knew  him 
well  knew  already  that  he  cared  little  for  money,  but 
few  can  have  realised,  until  he  himself  told  the  history 
of  his  undertakings,  the  absolute  disregard  he  has 
throughout  displayed  for  the  actual  cash  he  was  to 
make  by  his  transactions.  It  was  the  fascination  of 
great  enterprises,  the  doing  of  something-  bigger  thaa 
any  company  promoter  had  ever  done  before,  the 
manipulation  of  millions,  that  delighted  him,  and  the 
mere  money  he  made  by  his  flotations  he  gave  away 
right  and  left  with  lavish  generosity,  until  but  a  tithe  of 
his  profit,  and  often  less  than  that,  remained  to  him.  He 
is  a  modern  Timon,  and  now  that  he  finds  those  on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  several  fortunes  he  made  in  his 
career  denying  and  reviling  him,  he  has  for  them  no 
bitterness,  but  only  a  cynical  laugh.  His  bitterness  is 
for  the  few  who  have  really  befriended  him,  and  like 
Timon,  it  is  against  them  he  rails. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  patted 
upon  the  back  by  quite  a  number  of  distinguished 
men,  and  sent  out  to  South  Africa  on  a  mission 
which  every  one  was  sure  he  could  bring  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  This  was  nothing  less  than  to  end  the 
unhappy  dissensions  between  the  different  sections  of 
the  Colonists  there,  and  we  ourselves  believed  that  no 
more  capable  man  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  task. 
But  it  is  easy  to  be  mistaken  in  one's  estimate  of  men. 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  has  grievously  disappointed  all  his 
friends  ;  so  far  from  having  smoothed  away  any 
quarrels  he  has  aggravated  them,  and  by  inju- 
dicious public  utterances  has  still  further  alienated  the 
Afrikander  element  at  the  Cape  from  the  Empire.  By 
an  odd  contrast  the  man  of  whom  no  one  expected 
anything  has  earned  sincere  praise  for  his  admirable 
conduct  of  affairs  at  Pretoria.  Mr.  Conyngham 
Greene  since  he  has  represented  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  South  African  Republic,  has  found  the 
means 'to  revive  amongst  the  Boers  that  confidence 
in  the  straightforwardness  and  fair  dealing  of  English- 
men which  unfortunately  they  had  with  reason  lost. 
Thanks  to  his  efforts  the  danger  af  disunion  in  South 
Africa  is  no  longer  mainly  from  the  Transvaal 
Republic. 

In  Cape  Colony  the  Progressives  are  beginning  to  be 
anxious  about  the  result  of  the  elections,  and  some  of 
them  are  crying  to  Mr.  Rhodes  to  come  out  in  the  open 
and  help  them.  But  if  Mr.  Rhodes  is  the  astute 
politician  we  take  him  to  be,  he  will  pursue  the  policy 
he  has  already  marked  out  for  himself.  He  well  knows 
that  his  presence  at  the  head  of  the  Progressives  would 
drive  every  Dutch  farmer  to  the  poll  against  the  party, 
and  would  probably  bring  upon  them  a  disastrous 
defeat.  In  his  absence  not  one  in  ten  of  the  Dutchmen 
will  take  the  trouble  to  vote.  Meanwhile  he  devotes  all 
his  energies  and  his  eloquence  to  win  the  Dutchmen  in 
his  own  constituency  to  his  side,  and  counts  upon  a 
startling  personal  victory  to  put  him  in  the  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  general  victory  the  Progressives 
may  win.  And  after  all  he  does  not  care  much  at  the 
present  moment  whether  they  win  or  lose.  Time  is  on 
his  side,  and  he  has  plenty  to  do  for  many  years  in 
Rhodesia. 

The  attempt  to  murder  Judge  Parry  at  the  Man- 
chester County  Court  throws  a  side-light  on  the  small 
amount  of  satisfaction  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  discon- 
tented litigants  in  this  country.  The  Chinese  order 
these  things  much  better.  If  a  Chinaman  has,  in  his 
own  opinion,  failed  to  obtain  justice,  all  he  need  do  is 
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to  ifo  and  commit  suicide  upon  the  doorstep  of  the 
offender  as^ainst  whom  he  has  not  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing redress.  The  hitter  is  then  brought  before  the 
magistrate  and  promptly  tried  for  murder.  Of  course 
this  system  has  its  defects  and  is  never  likely  to  come 
into  vogue  in  England.  It  does  not  seem  that  Judge 
Parry's  assailant  had  any  serious  grievance.  Probably 
the  majority  of  people  who  saw  on  the  newspaper 
posters  the  announcement,  "A  Judge  Shot,"  assumed 
that  Mr.  Justice  Day  or  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  had  at 
last  been  shown  that  a  man  may  be  ferocious  even  if  he 
is  not  a  judge  sitting  on  the  bench  clothed  in  ermine. 
Our  sympathies  are  with  Judge  Parry,  whose  conduct 
in  the  unhappy  incident  reveals  a  nobility  of  character 
and  an  absence  of  rancour  which  are  rare,  especially 
amongst  judges. 

Lord  MInto's  appointment  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada  is  creditable  to  the  Colonial  Office.  _  It  has 
pleased  Canada  immensely,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  con- 
siderable point  gained.  The  Governor-General  elect 
is  one  of  those  men  whose  merits  are  not  common 
property.  Fortunately  they  are  even  better  known  in 
Canada' than  in  Downing  Street.  No  doubt  the  selec- 
tion was  made  through  the  instrumentality  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  whose  military  secretary  Lord  Minto  was 
during  part  of  his  viceroyalty  in  the  Dominion.  When 
the  Riel  rebellion  broke  out  in  1885,  Lord  Minto  aban- 
doned his  secretarial  duties  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
fighting,  and  capital  stories  are  told  of  his  pluck  and 
bojihomic  as  a  member  of  General  Middleton's  staff. 
It  is  customary  nowadays  for  governors  to  be  appointed 
to  Colonies  of  whose  aflfairs  they  are  in  absolute  ignor- 
ance. Lord  Minto  enjoys  an  advantage  In  that  respect 
which  should  be  serviceable  to  both  Canada  and  himself. 
It  would  be  well  if  a  new  Viceroy  for  India  could  be  found 
equally  efficiently  equipped  for  the  role  he  undertakes. 

Sir  Edward  Fry's  well-meant  efforts  in  South  Wales 
have  clearly  aggravated  the  crisis.    The  combatants 
are  facing  each  other  more  stubbornly  than  ever.  The 
masters  having  rendered  intervention  abortive  by  in- 
sisting on   conditions  which  the   men  have  refused 
again  and  again,  the  men  have  now  declared  their 
determination  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  Whether 
these  heroics  are  not  a  prelude  to  surrender  remains  to 
be  seen.    The  position  Is  sharply  defined.    The  masters 
will  not  abandon  the  sliding  scale  ;  the  men  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it.    The  masters  will  not  hear 
of  an  Umpire  for  the  settlement  of  wages  in  the  future  ; 
the  men  will  agree  to  nothing  less.    The  masters  are 
prepared  to  grant  a  maximum  advance  on  the  1879 
arrangement  of  17^  per  cent.  ;  the  men  will  only  accept 
a  minimum  of  22^  per  cent.    Unfortunately  for  the 
strikers,  events  are'not  on  their  side.    The  mine-owner 
can  afford  to  play  a  waiting  game,  assured  that  every 
hour  the  misery  of  the  miner  and  his  family  increases. 
As  usual,  those  inconvenienced  by  the  conflict  are  dis- 
covering other  sources  of  supply,  and  much  of  the  trade 
lost  to  South  Wales  can  never  be  recovered.  That 
apart,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  the  strike  is  that  voluntary  Conciliation  Acts  are 
the  merest  futility. 

The  Government  have  failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion 
in  the  matter  of  Antarctic  exploration.  A  letter  from 
Sir  R.  Vesey  Hamilton  in  the  "Times"  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  received.  Are  we  to  understand 
from  the  Government's  refusal  to  assist  a  new  expedi- 
tion to  the  South  Polar  regions  that  Great  Britain 
no  longer  considers  exploration  and  discovery  part 
of  the    business   of  her    navy  ? 

A  special  number  of  "  La  Plume"  will  be  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Alexandre  Falgul^;re,  the  great  French 
sculptor,  with  117  reproductions  of  his  works.  It  will 
he  produced  under  the  direction  of  Yvanhoc  Ram- 
bosson.  The  letter-press  of  "La  Plume"  has  been 
dignified  by  articles  from  Paul  Arene,  Thiiodore  dc 
Banville,  Barbey  d'.\urevilly,  Castagnary,  Clar6tie, 
Franc^ois  Coppee,  Theophlle  Gautier,  Klingsor,  Magre, 
Roger  Marx,  Henri  Mazel,  Jean  Moreas,  Ernest  Ray- 
naud, Paul  Redonnel,  Marcel  R6ja,  Ch.  Saunicr,  L. 
Savigny,  Armand  SUvestre,  Henri  Vallce,  Albert  Wolff, 
Henry  D.  Davray,  &c. 


THE  NEW  NAVAL  PROGRAMME.— I. 

MR.  GOSCHEN  Is  such  an  admirable  First  Lord,  is 
so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Service  of  which  he  is  the  official  chief,  and  so  un- 
doubtedly sincere  in  his  desire  to  make  and  keep  the 
Navy  strong,  that  the  House  of  Commons  always 
receives  him  with  respect  and  listens  to  him  with 
pleasure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  certain  disloyal  element  which  wishes  ill  to  the 
Empire  and  therefore  likes  to  see  the  Navy  weak,  and 
of  the  small  clique  of  peace-at-any-price  survivals  who 
cannot  carry  their  own  constituents  with  them,  all  men 
of  all  parties  welcomed  the  promise  of  a  substantial 
addition  to  the  Fleet  which  the  First  Lord  was  able 
to  make.  There  were  criticisms,  there  always  will  be, 
and  some  of  the  criticisms  were  just. 

The  first  point  was  calculated  rather  to  raise  a  smile 
than  to  challenge  an  adverse  vote.  Mr.  Goschen  has 
always  thought  it  necessary  to  pose  as  a  sort  of  Par- 
liamentary Cato,  a  just,  austere  man,  who  does  his 
duty  regardless  of,  almost  unaware  of,  what  the  idle 
and  unlnstructed  world  around  him  may  think  or  say. 
"  Never,  no  never,"  has  Mr.  Goschen  yielded  to  public 
pressure,  sometimes  more  politely  called  public  opinion. 
What  he  has  done  he  intended  to  do.  Parliament, 
the  newspapers,  the  electors  have  lifted  up  their  voices, 
but  he  has  gone  his  way  unmoved,  swerving  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  And  as  the  First  Lord  is, 
so,  in  only  a  less  degree,  is,  and  has  always  been,  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  The  pose  is  a  pretty  one,  and 
there  is  no  harm  in  a  belief  which  is  obviously  sincere. 
The  temperature  increases,  and  the  thermometer  goes 
up.  "  Nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  temperature," 
says  the  thermometer;  "I  meant  to  go  up  all  the 
time.  What  you  notice  is  only  a  coincidence."  Let 
us  allow  Mr.  Goschen  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that 
every  time  a  public  agitation  in  the  Press  and  in  Par- 
liament has  been  followed  by  a  sudden  and  unwonted 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty,  it  has  been  on 
every  occasion  "  only  a  coincidence."  Only,  if  we 
make  the  concession  to  please  the  First  Lord,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  reserve  our  rights  to  "  put  on  pressure" 
again  whenever  the  need  arises  just  as  freely  as  Mr. 
Goschen  tells  he  himself  did  on  a  famous  occasion. 

But  apart  from  this  comment  upon  what  was,  after 
all,  more  a  question  of  manner  than  matter,  there  was 
room  for  little  criticism.    Such  criticism  as  there  was 
took  the  form  of  an  objection  to  the  new  programme  on 
account  of  its  insufficiency,  and  of  references  to  its 
inadequacy.    The  First  Lord  himself  expressly  stated 
that  his  demand  represented  the  irreducible  "  minimum  " 
which  the  situation  demands.    That  such  is  the  case 
cannot,  indeed,  be  gainsaid.    Whether  the  engineering 
strike  be  justly  chargeable  with  the  whole  of  the  delay 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  building  of  our  new  ships 
is  a  matter  which  Is  open  to  some  doubt.    There  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  strike  has  been  made  to  bear 
more  blame  than  is  justly  due  to  it  in  this  matter.  But 
as  to  the  amount  and  extent  of  the  arrears  there  can, 
unhappily,  be  no  doubt.    We  are  a  whole  year  behind- 
hand.   Ships  which  ought  to  have  been  ready  for  sea, 
or  at  any  rate  on  the  point  of  being  commissioned,  have 
only  just  been  launched;  and  while  the  existing  strength 
of  the  Navy  is,  by  general  admission,  barely  adequate, 
its  strength  in  ten  years'  time  will  in  default  of  large 
additions  be  seriously  below  the  modest  standard  laid 
down  by  the  Admiralty  itself.    No  one  is  likely,  there- 
fore, to  cavil  with  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
make  a  serious  addition  to  their   ship-building  pro- 
gramme.   Of  the  details  of  the  programme  and  of  the 
manner  of  carrying  it  out  something  remains  to  be  said. 
We  are  now,  so  to  speak,  two  programmes  behind;  the 
three   additional   battleships   of   last   year   have  no 
existence,    nor   have   the   four   additional  armoured 
cruisers  of  last  year  :  the  addition  of  four  more  names 
to  the  list  of  battleships  and  four  others  to  the  list  of 
cruisers  will  not  strengthen  us  much.    It  is  satisfactory, 
therefore,  to  be  told  that  the  new  ships  are  to  be  built 
by  contract.     If  they  had  to  wait  until  the  Government 
slips  were  ready  to  receive  them  we  might  still  be 
waiting  for  them  two  years  hence. 

No  doubt  the  big  ships  are  the  most  pressing  need. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  raised  once  more  the  question  of 
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rcarmin}^' tlio  o\d  iioiicl;uls,  ami  once  more  rcccivod  tlio 
official  refusal.  I'lie  Admiralty  is  supreme  in  this 
mailer,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  lhal  what  has  suc- 
ceeded in  llie  case  of  the  "  Thunderer,"  will  not  also 
succeed  in  tlie  case  of  ihe  "  Preadnouj^hl  "  that  money 
spent  on  putlinj;  new  ent;-ines  into  the  "  Monarch  " 
without  [lutliiii;'  in  new  j^uns  is  money  well  spent  ;  or 
that  the  "Alexandra"  and  "Sultan"  could  not  be 
supplied  with  six-inch  quick-firing-  guns,  if  the  con- 
structors set  their  wits  to  the  task.  On  the  water-tube 
boiler  question  the  ollicial  answer  was  not  satisfactory. 
Many  people  believe  in  the  introduction  of  water-tube 
boilers  who  do  not  rej^ard  the  Admiralty  tests  of  the 
Belleville  boilers  on  the  new  cruisers  as  reasonably 
adequate.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  loni,--  run  of  the 
*'  Powerful  "  to  China  proves  the  case  for  the  boilers, 
because  the  eui^ines  of  the  ship  broke  down  and  not  the 
boilers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  serious  test 
of  the  endurance  of  the  latter;  and  endurance  is  the 
very  quality  they  are  said  to  lack.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  the  Admiralty  persistently  refuses  to  send  the  ships 
across  the  Atlantic  under  conditions  such  as  might 
arise  in  war.  Until  they  do,  the  public  will  feel  no  con- 
fidence in  the  new  boilers  ;  and  the  public  will  have 
reason  on  its  side.  It  is  not  worthy  of  the  Admiralty, 
which  is  usually  a  most  sensible  and  practical  department, 
to  refuse. 

The  sooner  the  new  programme  is  put  in  hand  the 
better.  Even  if  it  prove  to  be  true  that  the  Russians  are 
not  going  to  carry  out  the  projects  already  announced, 
the  reason  for  our  continuing  our  advance  in  ship- 
building will  be  as  great  as  ever.  At  present  we  can 
only  hope  to  keep  pace  with  other  Powers  with  difficulty. 
It  is  enormously  to  our  interest  that  we  should  get  a 
strong  lead  for  once.  The  stoppage  of  the  Russian 
programme  would  give  us  such  a  chance. 

H.  O.  Arnold-Forster. 

II. 

MR.  GOSCHEN'S  "extraordinary"  programme  is 
satisfactory  in  most  respects,  though  I  must  own 
to  the  wish  that  it  had  been  brought  in  sooner  and  that 
steps  had  been  taken  to  carry  it  promptly  into  effect. 
As  is  well  known,  the  original  shipbuilding  vote  for 
i8g8  was  grossly  deficient — but  then  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  wanted  to  distribute  ;^i,40o,ooo  or  so 
among  his  tobacco-manufacturing  constituency  of 
Bristol.  It  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of 
the  present  Government  that  it  introduces  inadequate 
estimates,  pretends  that  these  are  fully  sufficient, 
distributes  among  capitalists  the  proceeds  of  taxation 
which  should  have  been  used  for  ship-building,  and 
then  when  there  is  an  uproar  in  the  Press  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  Government  is  neglecting  the  defences  of 
the  country,  it  rushes  in  with  vast  but  vague  proposals 
without  so  much  as  a  hint  how  the  money  is  to  be 
raised.  Let  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  take  courage  and  re- 
cover the  400,000  which  he  so  improvidently  threw 
away.  There  was  no  demand  for  a  remission  of  the 
tobacco  duty,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  slight  decrease 
affects  the  working-man  who  buys  in  small  quantities. 
Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  a  deficit  next  year. 

As  for  the  ships  which  are  to  be  constructed,  four  are 
to  be  battleships,  four  cruisers,  and  twelve  destroyers. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  new  cruisers  are  to  be  un- 
armoured  or  armoured  ;  but  unless  the  Admiralty  are 
out  of  their  senses,  they  will  build  no  more  large  un- 
armoured  cruisers.  In  contrast  with  the  ignorant 
assertion  of  the  "Times"  that  there  was  no  evidence 
to  show  the  superiority  of  the  well-armoured  cruisers 
of  the  "Cristobal  Colon"  type,  we  read  in  every  mail 
from  America,  which  contains  fuller  details  of  the 
Santiago  battle,  that  the  "Cristobal  Colon"  is  sub- 
stantially uninjured,  that  she  only  lost  eight  men 
killed,  and  that  her  armour  eflfectually  nullified  the 
terrible  hail  of  rapid-fire  shells.  Let  us  have  cruisers 
like  her,  instead  of  placing  our  faith  in  invisible  fighting 
qualities  known  only  to  the  "Times"  and  the  Admiralty. 
Let  us  have  plenty  of  guns  and  armour  and  good  speed, 
instead  of  those  costly,  enormous,  ill-protected  and 
wretchedly-gunned  leviathans,  the  "Terrible"  and 
"Powerful." 

That  the  "  Saturday  Review's  "  sharp  criticism  has 
gone  home  is  a  hopeful  sign,  since  it  shows  that  the 


.\ilinirally  and  its  Chief  Constructor  are  not  wholly 
swathed  in  red-tape  or  delusions  about  their  own 
infalliiiility.  The  important  annoimcemeiit  has  been 
made  that  two  of  the  four  armoured  cruisers  to  be  laid 
down  this  year  will  be  twenty-three  knot  ships  with 
n.itural  draught.  They  will  have  an  arnnnir  belt,  and 
specially  good  protection  on  the  bows.  Their  battery 
will  include  four  more  six-inch  guns  than  the  "  Power- 
ful," but  Ihey  will  be  very  slightly  smaller.  Thus  some 
of  the  occult  qualities,  to  which  the  "Times"  attaches 
so  much  importance,  must  have  been  sacrificed.  Such 
cruisers  should  have  been  laid  down  three  years  ago 
instead  of  the  "Amphitrite"  class  of  cruiser;  how- 
ever, though  late,  they  are  most  welcome.  They  should 
be  able  to  catch  and  make  short  work  of  the  French 
twenty-three  knot  "commerce"  destroyers — "Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  "  Guichen,"  and  "  ChAteaurcnault."  W. 

HAS  BISLEY  ANY  PRACTICAL  VALUE? 

riTH  the  close  of  the  Bisley  meeting  come  reflections 
»  as  to  the  real  use  of  it  from  the  military  point  of 
view.  The  longbow  and  the  men  on  foot  won  us  our 
great  victories  in  the  Middle  Ages :  the  butt  on  the  village 
green  was  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  mail-clad 
knights  by  the  sturdy  peasants  they  despised.  To  the 
imagination  of  many,  fifty  years  ago  there  was  present 
a  vision  of  the  rifle  taking  the  place  of  the  bow,  and 
marksmanship  giving  us  the  victory  in  the  future  volun- 
teer. Then  there  grew  up  shooting  clubs  and  gather- 
ings, musketry  attained  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art,  and 
men  made  reputations  and  money  with  the  rifle  as  with 
the  billiard  cue.  The  volunteer  "pot-hunter"  studied 
his  health  for  the  sake  of  his  eye  as  the  prima  donna 
studies  hers  for  the  preservation  of  her  voice,  and  in  both 
a  certain  excellence  was  developed  perfect  in  Itself  but 
far  removed  from  rough-and-ready  application  for  the 
purposes  of  daily  life.  The  public  when  it  read  about 
the  accuracy  of  the  shooting  of  various  individuals 
last  week  may  perhaps  have  thought  that  the  per- 
formances at  Bisley  might  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  efficiency  of  our  volunteer  battalions  and 
brigades.  It  is  well  therefore  that  we  should  sound  a 
note  of  warning,  discordant  perhaps  amid  the  general 
adulation,  but  necessary,  we  believe,  and  not  meant  in 
any  spirit  unkindly  to  proud  prize-winners.  The  volun- 
teer's skill  in  shooting  is  no  more  criterion  of  his  value 
as  a  soldier  than  would  be  his  skill  at  billiards  or 
pool.  Cricket  and  football,  racquets  and  polo,  call  for 
physical  qualities  beyond  mere  steadiness  of  nerve  and 
sharpness  of  eyesight.  The  eye  at  these  games  must  be 
quick  as  well  as  sure,  the  body  active  and  muscular, 
readiness  of  decision  and  pluck  must  be  strongly 
developed. 

But  it  is  not  always  so  with  men  who  excel  at 
the  rifle  butts.  In  a  battalion  of  regulars  the  best 
marksmen  are  often  men  who  do  very  little  duty  as 
soldiers  at  all,  and  make  but  a  sorry  appearance  or 
parade.  Tailors,  cooks,  clerks,  or  even  officers'  servants 
are  selected  for  their  positions  because  they  possess 
qualities  other  than  those  which  go  to  make  a  good 
soldier  ;  and  yet  these  men  are  often  better  when  it 
comes  to  target  practice  than  their  comrades  who  go 
on  guard  and  trudge  miles  of  weary  route  marches, 
who  are  first-rate  at  the  bayonet  exercise,  and  can  win 
an  obstacle  race.  The  men  who  win  at  Bisley  are  some- 
times fine  and  athletic,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  decry 
their  soldierlike  qualities  ;  but  there  are  also  others  who 
make  big  scores  who  are  fat  and  scant  of  breath,  indo- 
lent and  unenterprising,  and  with  whom  the  whole  duty 
of  man  is  summed  in  the  care  of  Number  One.  Such 
men,  in  spite  of  their  marksmanship,  would  be  of  little 
or  no  use  in  war,  and  their  performances  at  rifle  ranges 
do  not  enhance  the  fighting  value  of  the  unit  to  which 
they  belong.  Some  marksmen,  who  are  soldiers  by 
habit,  training  or  instinct,  are,  of  course,  invaluable  to 
a  unit.  On  special  occasions  such  men  might  be 
employed  to  pick  off  hostile  sharpshooters,  or  their 
long-range  fire  might,  from  selected  positions,  be  a 
grievous  menace  to  a  hostile  force.  But  one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer,  and  two  or  three  champion 
shots  in  a  battalion  do  not  make  the  shooting  of  that 
battalion  better  for  the  purposes  of  active  service  than 
that  of  one  which  cannot  boast  of  the  presence  of  a  few 
bright  particular  "stars."     What  all    soldiers,  and 
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volunteers  more  particularly,  should  learn  to  recognise 
s  that  to  produce  good  practical  results  ^^'e  need  to 
make  a  man  forget  to  some  extent  his  own  u.d.viduaht)  , 
"nd  work  as  one  of  many,  not  for  his  own  hand  For 
?^e  purposes  of  general  warfare  it  is  better  that  all  men 
should  shoot  fairly  straight  than  that  some  should  excel 
The  reproach  that  a  shooter  cannot  hit  a  haystack  has 
become  proverbial.    But  we  do  not  want  every  soldier  to 
be  able  to  do  so.     If  every  member  ot  a  battalion  cou^d 
on  the  battlefield  make  sure,  at  a  range  of  Soojards 
or  so,  of  hitting  half-a-dozen  haystacks  touching  one 
another  the  battalion  would  do  tremendous  execution. 
For  in  war  the  targets  fired  at  are  immensely  large  it 
measured  by  depth,  and  the  flatness  "^.trajectory  of  he 
Lee-Metford  is  such  that  bullets  from  it  scudding  on  er 
the  heads  of  the  men  in  the  first  line  will  play  havoc 
amongst  those  in  the  rear.    If-then,  we  could  make 
every  one  of  our  volunteers  adjust  his  sights  on  the 
battle-field  according  to  order,  and  align  his  rifle  even 
rou-hly  on  the  lines  of  an  assault,  we  shoulQ_  hav  e 
attained  a  comparatively  high  degree   of  efficiency 
The  records  of  war  show  that   few   soldiers,  when 
Jhemsehes  under  fire,  aim  at  all      They  freciuently 
have  been  observed  to   fire  wildly  in   the   air,  and 
Tt  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  Napo  eomc  wars 
not  more  than  one  bullet  in  a  thousand  took  effect 
Moreover,  men  not  under  strict  '^""trol  wfll  not  only 
fire  wildly,  but  will  burn  powder  at  an  astonishing  rate, 
and  will  let  off  their  rifles  simply  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  noise,  or  perhaps  of  keeping  up  their  .^""^^f '  j^f/^ 
a  weak  man  will  sustain  himse  f  by  g^vmg  vent  to  a 
fierce  flow  of  expletives.    It  is  discipline  in  short  which 
makes  soldiers  formidable,  and  discipline  means  seh 
subordination.   It  is  precisely  here  where  our  volunteers 
fail,  and  a  prize-winner  at  Bisley  has  probably  a  less 
notion  of  sacrificing  his  own  identity  and  bowing  to  the 
will  of  another  (especially  when  shooting  is  in  question) 
than  the  majority  of  his  comrades. 

While  therefore  we  admire  mdividual  skill,  let  us  not 
fall  into  the  error  that  it  necessanly  represents  h  gh 
military  efficiency,  and  let  the  volunteers,  be  they  first 
rate  shots  or  not,  avoid  the  same  error  too     In  the 
presence  of  the   enemy  (except   as_  regards    a  few 
selected  men)  every  rifle  must  be  sighted  and  hred, 
not  accoSinl  to  'he  ideas  of  him  who  w-lds  d.e 
weapon,  but  at  the  word  of  the  superior  who  d.rec^ 
the  fire  of  the  body  he  commands.    Not  to  fire  at  all 
during  the  earUer  stages  of  an  attack  is  a  proof  of  the 
Wghelt  training,  and- to  accept  loss  without  reply^i^ 
to  fire  often  the  surest  means  towards  victory     It  was 
said  amongst  the  well-trained  and  professional  soldiers 
of  the  Seaman  army  in  1870,  that   the_  elementary 
custom  in  a  company  or  battalion  of  puttmg  the  bu  t 
of  the  rifle  to  the  shoulder  before  pulhng  the  trigger 
showed  that  a  high  state  of  fire-disciplme  had  been 
JeaThed.    We  can  hardly  understand  how  this  could 
be  when  we  think  over  it  in  time  of  peace  but  the  ta  t 
remains  that  such  was  the  experience  of  a  victorious 
campaign.    Without  fire-discipline  and  control  men  wfl 
lose  their  heads,  and  the  most  accurate  rifle  will  hit  as 
ittle  as  the  old  musket.     The  volunteers  should  lay 
he  lesson  to  heart,  and  remember  that  -JWe-l,  -If- 
subordination,  and  prompt  obedience  will  lead  them 
nearer  to  becoming  good  soldiers  in  the  hour  of  need 
than  will  any  array  of  badges  or  prizes  won  by  the 
most  brilliant  exhibition  of  individual  skill. 
THE  MONEY-LENDING  COMMITTEE  FIASCO. 
A  FTER  a  "  society  divorce"  and  the  "  prosecution  of 
A   a  lady's  doctor  "  there  is  no  more  attractive  headhne 
than  a  "money-lending  case."  Money-lending  is  a  subject 
that  fascinates  cheap  moralists.   Tradesmen  are  shocked 
at  it,  stockbrokers  Lre  horrified,  and  since  the  latter-day 
Rabbi  has  preached  against  it,  even  "  old-clothes^m  n 
curiosity  dealers    and    sharp    solictors   regard   ti  e  r 
"financial-agent"  co-religionists  with  pious  contempt^ 
In  fact  it  was  the  popularity  of  the  ^"Popular.ty  of 
money-lending  that  called  for  the  aPPomtinent  of  the 
claptrap  committee  presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  W  Russd  . 
And  after  they  had  issued  a  report,  founded  on  mis- 
leading evidence  and  containing  recommendations  con 
trary  to  honesty  and  justice,  it  was  bu    to  have  been 
expected  that  as  stated  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  Hou  e  of 
Commons,  the  Government  could  not  promise  legislation. 
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Nor  could  any  legislation  have  been  effectual.  Per- 
sons of  both  large  and  small  means  have  been  ruined- 
by  pavin<^    usurious   rates   of  interest,  but  persons 
of  both  large  and  small  means  have  been  ruined  by 
other  sorts  of  extravagance  as  well;  and  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  a  man  does  not  pay  forty  per  cent,  tor 
money  if  he  can  borrow  it  at  four.    Still,  to  enact  a  law 
that  when  forty  per  cent,  has  been  arranged  between, 
borrower  and  lender  a  judge  shall  reduce  the  rate  to 
four  is  to  legalise  dishonesty  and  encourage  breach  ot 
contract.    Besides,  the  judges  are  the  last  people  in  the 
world  whom  we  should  trust  in  such  cases.  Their 
horror  of  usury  has  been  expressed  whenever  a  news- 
paper reporter  has  been  found  handy.    In  his  evidence 
-which:  by  the  way,  was  not  eyidence-given  before 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  dedared  that  he 
thought  five  per  cent,  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  for  a 
borrower  without  security  to  pay  to  a  lender.    No  one 
for  a  moment  believed  that  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  thought 
anything  of  the  sort.     But,  with  that  greediness  for 
newspaper  notoriety  and  striving  after  cheap  popularity 
which  so  distinguish  this  veteran  judge,_  he  said  so  ; 
and,  presumably,  if  cases  came  before  him,  he  would 
act  upon   his  public  dictum.     No  matter  what  the 
risk  run  by  the  lender,  no  matter  what  the  position  of 
the  borrower,  all  transactions  are  to  be  taxed  down  to 
ordinary  investment  rates  ;  and  this  in  a  country  where 
there  are  supposed  to  be  no  usury  laws  !    Mr.  Justice 
Mathew,  who  did  not  go  so  far,  but  is  somewhat  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  inferior  jurists  such  as 
County  Court  and  Bankruptcy  officials,  followed  suit. 
Accordingly,  though  the  recommendation  in  the  Report 
is  that  the  Courts  shall  have  power  to  review  a  contract 
with  a  money-lender,  it  is  already  pretty  well  sett  ed  what 
revision  means.    That  there  shall  be  no  appeal  from  a 
iud-e's  decision  is  a  fatal  admission  of  weakness  ;  and 
{ha?  money-lending  cases  may  be  heard  m  cavtera,^<y 
that  a  repudiating  debtor  shall  not  be  pubhcly  dis- 
graced, is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  law,  liberty,  and 

^'°Then  again  it  was  proposed  to  give  similar  power  to  a 
County  Court  judge.   Lawyers  know  that  County  Court 
iudeeships  are  bestowed  chiefly  upon  barristers  who 
have  failed  in  their  profession,  and  all  the  newspaper- 
reading  world  knows  what  egregious  officials  County 
Cou  t  judges  are.    The  hons-mots  of  Mr.  Commissioner 
Kerr  and  Mr.  Bacon  are  regularly  reported  in  the  half- 
peni  y  press,  and  the  poverty  of  the  humour  can  hardly 
be  excused  by  the  exalted  position  of  the  humourist 
Hith'to  the  laws  of  England  have  to  some  extent  kept 
such  people  in  check.    To  give  them  a  discretion  wou  d 
mean  to  encourage  them  to  "play  to  the  gallery  m 
Sery  case  before  them.    Time  after  time  we  read  of 
then  stultifying  the  law  by  making  ridiculous  orders  for 
he    ake  of  chfap  notoriety.     When  a  plaintiff  money- 
ender  seeks  to  enforce  his  rights  against  a  debtor  a 
CounJv  Court  iudge  will  make  an  order  for  the  payment 
of  say  fifty  pounds  by  instalments  of  a  shilling  a  month. 
The  ii^wspapers  will  approve  this  and  Rhadamanthus 
wm  thtnk  himsdf  a  great  judge  !    As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  is  turning  law  into  a  farce  and  perjuring  himself 
s-mce  on  his^  appointment  he  took  a  solemn  oa  h  to 
administer  justice  according  to  the  law  of  the  land 
ThT  e  are  few  public  functionaries  less  fitted  to  be 
trus  ed  with  discretionary  powers  than  County  Court 
udees     And  the  law  advisers  of  the  Government  were 
not^Hkdylo  give  them  rope  enough  to  hang  themsdves 

'""of  course,  judges  are  opposed  to  money-lending  ;  so, 
pre?umab?y,'ire%ishops.'.  Neither  class,  l^owever  is 
competent  to  decide  what  is  a  fair  rate  of  interest  to  De 
paS  by  a  borrower  without  security,  or  with  only 
fnldequate  security.  A  client  who  looks  good 
business  "  to-day  can  bet  or  speculate  or  ruin  nmse  t 
a  dozen  different  ways  before  his  -x  moi.U.s  bill 
becomes  due.     The  money-lender  stands   the  risk. 

Erst!  „  iV-T„=c;/.u?.:  9 
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lutoly  certain  pay,  a  small  rate  of  iiilorost  would  bo 
reasonable  ;  but  the  j;ooi.l  must  pay  tor  the  bad,  and 
on  this  same  principle  a  credit  shopkeeper  in  Bond 
Street  is  dearer  than  the  Co-operative  Stores. 

We  are  not  pleadint;-  the  cause  of  the  usurers,  but  we 
recognise  what  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  ot 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  and  his  Committee— namely,  that  so 
long  as  there  are  temptations  to  spend  money  people 
will  have  money,  even  if  they  are  compelled  to  borrow 
it.  And  borrowers  will  naturally  beijet  lenders.  To 
enact  laws  which  unfeii^nedly  endeavour  to  restrict 
lenders  and  openly  encourag-e  borrowers  to  rob  them 
is  an  outrage  upon  justice  and  common  sense.  The 
Report  said  you  may  borrow  what  you  can  get,  you 
may  promise  to  pay  any  price  you  are  asked,  and  you 
can  afterwards  go  to  the  judges,  who  will  relieve  you 
from  your  undertaking.  Parliament  dared  not  endorse 
this. 

Sir  Georg-e  Lewis  urged  upon  the  very  simple 
committee  that  usury  led  to  crime.  But  the  example 
quoted  by  this  astute  lawyer  did  not  bear  out  his 
contention.  But  had  he  been  more  frank,  and  said 
that  all  extravagance  leads  to  crime,  there  would  have 
been  no  gainsaying  his  opinion.  People  who  insist 
on  having  luxuries  their  incomes  do  not  justify  are 
sure  to  get  into  difficulties,  and  crime  may  be  the 
result.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  usury?  There 
are  moments  in  the  life  of  many  an  honest  honourable 
man  when  a  thousand  pounds  for  three  months  is  well 
worth  the  one  hundred  pounds  a  money-lender  charges. 
But  such  cases  are  not  made  public.  The  harm  a 
usurer  does  is  bruited  to  the  winds  ;  the  good  is  oft 
interred  in  his  bill-book.  And  the  man  who  commits 
a  crime  to  pay  a  usurer  would  probably  do  the  same  to 
pay  a  tailor  or  a  jeweller  w^ho  had  him  in  a  tight  corner. 

The  Committee  could  hardly  have  believed  seriously 
that  their  recommendations  would  ever  constitute  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  After  admitting  that  they  could 
not  define  a  money-lender,  after  suggesting  that  a 
money-lender  should  be  entitled  to  receive  no  more 
interest  than  an  ordinary  investor,  they  illogically 
recommended  that  a  money-lender  should  be  forced  to 
take  out  a  licence,  and  that  he  shall  not  trade  in  any 
name  but  his  own.  A  licence  for  what?  A  licence  to 
advance  money  at  five  per  cent.  ?  Surely  this  is  going  too 
far.  Everybody  who  has  money  to  invest  would  under 
these  conditions  require  a  licence  to  lend  It.  And  it  is 
not  contended  that  this  projected  licence  shall  carry  any 
privileges  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  licence  to 
carry  on  with  restrictions  a  business  that  from  its  very 
nature  ought  to  be  free.  A  pawnbroker  who  takes  the 
very  best  security  is  allowed  by  law  to  charge  fifteen 
per  cent,  and  "  pickings."  But  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
swore  that  in  his  opinion  five  per  cent,  was  enough  for 
a  money-lender  who  takes  no  security  whatever.  What, 
on  this  basis,  ought  a  pawnbroker  to  charge  ? 

In  the  Report  a  dead  set  was  made  at  bills  of  sale  ; 
in  fact,  it  was  recommended  that  such  instruments  for 
so  small  a  sum  as  ;^5o  should  z'pso  facto  be  void.  That 
is  to  say,  a  poor  man  shall  not  be  allowed  to  borrow 
money  on  his  furniture.  Why?  Is  improvidence  to 
be  the  privilege  of  only  the  rich  ?  It  is  more  honest  to 
borrow  money  on  security  than  without  it?  A  bill  of  sale 
confers  many  advantages  upon  an  insolvent  borrower. 
In  the  first  place  he  has  the  enjoyment  of  his  goods 
during  the  time  they  are  hypothecated  ;  if  he  pledged 
them  at  a  pawnbroker's  this  w^ould  be  denied  him  ;  his 
home  would  be  broken  up,  and  he  would  be  put  to  the 
expense  of  paying  for  a  furnished  residence.  Instead  of 
this,  he  pays  interest,  and  has  a  chance  of  reinstating 
himself.  Besides,  while  furniture  is  under  the  ban  of  a 
bill  of  sale  it  is  protected  from  other  creditors,  and  many 
a  straightforward  borrower,  undergoing  a  temporary 
"bad  time,"  finds  means  to  extricate  himself,  while 
enjoying  the  comparative  immunity  from  creditors  which 
a  bill  of  sale  confers  on  him. 

If  there  were  no  money-lenders  worse  abuses  would 
crop  up.  In  France,  where  usury  is  a  criminal  offence, 
every  gargon  de  cafe  is  a  money-lender  in  a  small  and  con- 
fidential way  ;  many  tradesmen  discount  bills  at  extor- 
tionate rates,  and  when  an  improvident  young  man  wants 
considerable  sums  the  jewellers  supply  him  with  goods 
which  he  pawns  for  a  fifth  of  their  price.  So  would  it 
liave  been  in  England  if  the  money-lending  Report  had 
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become  law.  .\  committee  of  old  women,  led  away  by 
self-advertising  jurists,  will  not  alter  human  nature,  and 
it  is  natural  that  money  will  vary  in  price  according  to 
circumstruices  like  any  other  commoility.  However, 
the  lawyers  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  seen 
that  the  proposals  made  were  injudicious,  unjudicial 
and  unnecessary.  And  so  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
Mr.  Balfour  should  upon  interrogation  promise  the 
consideration  of  the  Goverimient  but  decline  to  promise 
legislation. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

THE  life  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  nineteenth 
century  appears  unhappily  to  be  drawing  to  a  close. 
AVhether  the  alarmist  rumours  which  have  been  freely 
circulated  in  the  Press  are  exaggerated  or  not,  the  end 
cannot  be  far  distant,  if  we  consider  Prince  Bismarck's 
advanced  age,  his  continuous  suffering  during  the  last 
few  years  and  the  reports  of  extreme  weakness  which 
are  scarcely  contradicted.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
what  Bismarck  has  been,  and  to  compare  the  stupen- 
dous achievements  of  his  past  power  with  the  almost 
discredited  retirement  in  which  he  has  been  compelled 
to  live  since  his  rupture  with  William  the  Witless. 
The  part  Bismarck  has  played  in  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean politics  is  perhaps  second  only  to  that  of  the  great 
Napoleon.  It  was  in  his  brain  that  the  idea  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  different  German  States  into  one 
great  Empire  under  the  King  of  Prussia  was  concelved ; 
and  It  was  by  his  consummate  statesmanship  and  iron 
will  that  the  grand  project  was  carried  into  effect. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
reckless,  brawling  student,  who  set  authority  at 
defiance  and  was  always  duelling,  drinking  beer 
or  playing  practical  jokes  ;  and  he  fully  earned  the 
sobriquet,  "  der  tolle  Bismarck."  From  the  moment 
he  entered  Into  political  life  he  made  his  mark.  It 
was  chiefly  by  his  advice  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
refused  to  be  crowned  Emperor  both  In  1848  and  in 
1850.  Bismarck,  always  looking  ahead,  sow  that 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  struggle  with  Austria 
for  supremacy  and  Independence.  Ten  years  later, 
when  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia 
met  In  Warsaw  to  discuss  the  political  situation  of 
Europe,  Bismarck's  abilities,  his  grasp  of  detail  and 
powerful  will  forced  themselves  upon  the  notice  of 
William  I.,  who  was  then  Prince-Regent,  and  upon  the 
Prussian  Prime  Minister.  Almost  from  that  moment 
he  became  the  adviser  and  right  hand  of  the  future 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Appointed  President  of  the 
Ministry,  he  commenced  to  show  those  extraordinary 
qualities  of  nerve  and  independence  which  were  the 
foundation  of  the  great  empire  he  built  up.  He  did  not 
"care  twopence"  for  the  Prussian  Parliament.  If  the 
Parliament  refused  to  grant  supplies  for  his  military  pro- 
jects, he  took  whatever  funds  were  needed  without  leave. 
"  If  we  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  war,  we  shall  do  so 
with  your  approval  or  without,"  Bismarck  declared.  In 
this  manner  he  embarked  on  the  Danish  war  of  1861. 
It  was  the  first  step  towards  the  realisation  of  his  great 
scheme.  The  Danes  were  completely  defeated,  and 
Prussia  acquired  a  large  portion  of  the  conquered 
territory.  Meanwhile  the  tension  with  Austria  was 
Increasing.  Bismarck  made  a  compact  with  Italy,  and 
both  countries  declared  war  on  their  neighbour  at  the 
same  time.  The  result  was  the  concession  to  Prussia 
of  Schleswig  Holstein,  Frankfort,  Hanover,  and  Hesse- 
Cassel.  Bismarck  played  his  cards  so  artfully  that  he 
threw  over  Italy,  and  obtained  from  the  South  German 
States  secret  treaties  pledging  them  to  support  Prussia  In 
the  event  of  a  national  struggle.  Then  came  the  Chan- 
cellor's master-stroke.  While  France  was  thwarting  his 
policy  at  every  step,  he  quietly  worked  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  North  and  South  of  Germany.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  Ignorance  of  his  opponent's  tactics,  de- 
clared war  in  1870.  The  rest  is  too  recent  history  to  need 
recapitulation.  For  the  first  time  the  genius  of  Bismarck 
became  apparent  to  all  Europe.  Napoleon  surrendered  ; 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  perceived  the  wisdom 
and  strength  of  amalgamation  ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  new  German  Empire  by 
universal  acclamation. 

The  remainder  of  Bismarck's  public  life  was  mainly 
devoted  to  weakening  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
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Rome.  In  1877,  wearied  out  by  the  conflict  e  sent 
in  his  resignation  ;  but  it  was  returned  by  Wilham  I 
marked  "  Niemals."  Therefore  the  Chancellor  remained 
in  office  until  the  present  Emperor,  ambitious  of  ruling 
alone,  and  un-rateful  to  the  man  to  whom  the  great- 
ness of  the  HohenzoUerns  was  owing,  dispensed  with 
his  services.  The  immediate  cause  of  collision  was,  as 
we  happen  to  know,  the  Berlin  Labour  Conference 
which  was  William  II. 's  idea,  and  of  which  Bismarck 
strongly  disapproved.  No  doubt  the  Chancellor,  who 
had  dictated  to  two  Emperors,  tried  to  carry  matters 
with  a  hi^h  hand.  But  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  reckles's  folly  on  the  part  of  William  the  Witless  that 
he  obstinately  insisted  on  freeing  himself  from  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  modern  history. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  :  Bismarck  was  enter- 
taining the  delegates  of  the  Labour  Conference  at  his 
house  in  Berlin  on  the  very  day  of  his  dismissal  He 
was  holding  forth  in  the  autocratic  manner  ot  Ur. 
Johnson,  smoking  a  great  German  pipe  with  a  ready 
filled  relay  of  tobacco  in  a  rack  behind  him.  Suddenl> 
he  was  called  out  of  the  room.  Returning  a  few 
minutes- later -Bismarck  apologetical  y  took  leave  of  his 
P^ests  "observing:  "Gentlemen,  I  have  been  sum- 
ZnedhyX  -aster  the  Emperor."  The  next  mormng 
all  Berlin  was  ringing  with  the  news  of  his  resignation. 

THE  TRUE  SHAKESPEARE. 
An  Essay  in  Realistic  Criticism.— Part  VI. 


Shakespeare's  Religion. 

WALKING  with  Carlyle  one  sunny  morning  in  early 
summer  some  twenty  years  ago  our  talk  turned 
to  Shakespeare.  I  was  only  a  youth  and  had  a  great 
reverence  for  my  companion,  but  just  at  the  moment  I 
was  very  proud  of  a  thought  which  had  conie  into  my 
mind  as  we  strolled  along  the  Chelsea  Embankment  and 
which  seemed  to  me  in  Matthew  Arno  d  s  best  vein. 
Of  course  I  shot  off  the  bolt ;  I  drew  Cariyle's  attention 
to  the  contrast  between  the  two  sides  of  the  river. 

< '  There  "  I  said,  pointing  across  to  the  mud  banks  witn 
the  broad-bottomed  barges  lazily  lying  on  the  ooze  in  the 
foreground,  and  behind,  the  irregularity  of  buildings 
constructed  to  meet  individual  needs  and  individual 
tastes,  "there  is  the  Dutch  side  of  the  Enghsh  char- 
acter, and  curiously  enough  the  scene  frames  itself  into 
pictures-is  beautiful  in  fact.  And  here  the  Embank- 
ment with  its  rigid  utilitarianism  is  Norman  and  ugly. 

-  But  good  walking  it  makes,"  he  said  with  twmkhng 
eves  :  "  better  walking  than  yonder."  .  ,  j 

I  felt  that  for  some  reason  or  other  he  considered 
mv  idea  unimportant,  and  so  I  jumped  nervous  y 
at  the  next  thing  I  had  put  down  in  my  memory  to 

''"''^"r' Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,' "  I  began,  "  you  say 
that  Shakespeare  is  the  chief  of  all  poets;  the  greatest 
intellect  who  in  our  recorded  world  has  left  record  of 
himself  in  the  way  of  Literature."  He  nodded  his  head 
as  I  declaimed  the  impressive  words.  Good  rhetoric 
always  moved  him  and  particularly  his  "wn  rhetoric 
"Did  you  mean,"  I  continued  nervously,  did  you 
mean  that  he  was  greater  than  Jesus  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  did,"  he  said,^  after  a  pause,  and  then 
decisively,  "  I  suppose  I  did." 

As  he  didn't  seem  inclined  to  continue  I  took  my 
courage  in  both  hands  and  began  resolutely  to  put  forth 
my  ideas  on  the  subject.  This  was  no  new  thought  to 
me,  and  knowledge,  or  what  I  took  for  knowledge,  gave 
me  confidence. 

"In  the  same  book,"  I  said,  "you  measure  some  one 
—Luther,  I  think— by  the  extremes  in  him,  by  his 
courage  and  his  tenderness.  Judged  in  this  way 
surely  Jesus  was  greater  than  any  one  greater  than 
Luther,  greater  than  Shakespeare.  He  must  have 
known  what  awaited  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  yet  he  went 
into  the  city  publicly,  at  the  head  of  a  procession  in  tact, 
-a  braver  deed  it  seems  to  me  than  Luther's  entry  into 
Worms,  or  than  anything  we  know  of  Shakespeare, 
and  no  one  has  ever  reached  such  pathetic  tenderness  as 
'  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets, 
and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 


would  not!     Behold   your   house   is   left   unto  you 

desolate.' "  .  .  u 

As  I  paused  Carlyle  stopped  walking,  and  began,  as 
if  half  to  himself,  with  his  strongest  Done  accent. 

"That's  always  affected  me  greatly,  that  prophecy, 
and  its  fulfilment,  the  old  clo'  men."  After  a  long 
pause  he  went  on,  "Ye  turn  my  own  weapons  agrainst 
me  and  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  I've  not  thought 
of  the  matter  for  long.  Reverence  is  good,  and  Jesus 
— Tesus  was  wonderful (the  old  man's  brains  seemed 
to  move  slowly),  "  the  central  figure  he  was  in  a  tragedy 
that  perpetually  renews  itself,  that  is  of  all  times;  but 
Shakespeare-when  I  wrote  that  I  knew  him  better- 
Shakespeare  was  a  worid:  look  at  the  humour  of 
him  ;  think  of  Falstaff,  man  ;  "  and  then,  triumphantly, 
"  Tesus  had  no  Falstaff  in  him."  , 

"But  humour  isn't  everything?"  I  began  hotly, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  proof  was  anything  but 
conclusive  ;  "  there  is  nothing  in  humour  as  fine  as  the 
'Love  your  enemies';  'Be  ye  perfect ';' Neither  do  I 
accuse  thee.'  The  'Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ? 
seems  to  me  the  most  pathetic,  the  most  significant, 
the  most  beautiful  phrase  that  was  ever  uttered. 

"But,  mon,  he  hadn't  Falstaff  in  him,    and  again 
he  shook  with  laughter  at  the  bare  name  of  the  old 
white-bearded  Satan."    Again  and  again  I  returned  to 
the  charge,  but  that  was  all  I  could  get,  ''  Mon,  he 
hadn't  Falstaff  in  him."    Thinking  it  over  afterwards, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Cariyle  took  Falstaff  as  a 
sign  of  the  breadth  of  Shakespeare's  humanity,  and  that 
as  an  old  man  he  was  disinclined  or  unable  to  consider 
new   arguments,  and  therefore   stuck   tenaciously  to 
opinions   formed   in    early    manhood.     The  incident 
seems  to  me  worth  recalling,  because  now  that  I  have 
a  distinct  mental  picture   of  Shakespeare    and  have 
in  the  previous  articles  set  forth  his  weaknesses,  his 
neuropathy,  the  source  of  his  failings  and  his  vices,  it 
seems  only  fair  that  in  this  paper  I  should  speak  of 
his  marvellous  intelligence,  of  the  width  and  range  of 
his  thought,  and  particularly  of  that  fine  balance  of 
faculties,  so  fine  that  it  sometimes  allows  him  to  appear 
almost  impersonal  and  gives  him  an  ethical  judgment 
so  generously  fair  that  it  has  commended  itself  for  the 
last  three  centuries  to  a  dozen  different  races  of  men. 

And   first  of  all   what   did   Shakespeare  think  ot 
Christianity  ?    After  every  qualification  has  been  made, 
that  was  the  chief  spiritual  fact  of  his  time.    How  <fid 
he  regard  it?    What  were  his  relations  to  it      bo  tar 
as  my  memory  goes  the  indications  are  too  subtle-slight 
to  admit  of  an  absolutely  positive  conclusion.    Of  course 
he  always  speaks  of  Christianity  with  reverence     He  is 
never  light  in  his  talk  of  it,  much  less  flippant  or  con- 
temptuous.    But   Shakespeare  had  a  great   dea  of 
reverence  in  him  by  nature  ;  he  loved  i^verence  he 
mide  Belarius  in  "  CymbeUne  "  call  it  ''That  angel  of 
the  worid."    But  are  we  to  say  that  because  he  ap- 
proached  Christianity  with    reverence   he,  therefore, 
believed  in  it  ?  It  is  true  that  he  painted  King  Henry  V 
as  almost  an  ideal  king  and  that  he  made  him  a  devout 
Christian.    Henry  V.  says  again  and  again  that  we 
are  in  God's  hand,"  and  ascribes  the  honour  of  his 
victory  at  Agincourt  to  God  and  God  alone.    In  fact  he 
S  so  overiarded  with  Christian  humility  that  at  times  we 
scarcely  recognise  him  for  the  mad  Prince  that  was,  or 
Z  /L  KinI  that  is  soon  to  make  love  to  Catherine  of 
France  with  such  boisterous  self-confidence.     As  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  says  of  him  at  the  beginning 

of  the  play  :  .     •      a  1 

"  Never  came  reformation  in  a  Hood, 
With  such  a  heavy  current,  scouring  faults. 
It  is  the  Archbishop  too  who  tells  us,  that  he  reasons 
in  divinity,"  so  that, —  1  " 

-You  would  desire  the  King  were  made  a  prelate. 
Now  "  reasoning  in  divinity"  does  not  seem  to  accord 
with  the  charact^er  of  Henry  V.    But  this  on  y.  renders 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare  made  him  so  religious  tlie 
more  sitrnificant.  .  , 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  Shakespeare's  reverence 
for  Christianity,  though  perhaps  no  single  testinioTiy 
that  can  compare  in  weight  with  this  of  Henry  V. 
Shakespeare  made  most  of  his  good  women  devout  be- 
lievers, but  then  most  good  women  in  all  tinies  have 
been  devout  upholders  of  the  prevailing  creed  And 
so  the  piety  of  Isabella,  Helena,  Hermione  and  of  so 
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niuiiy  ollicrs  tliixnvs  but  little  lii^Iit  011  liis  personal 
feeliiij^.  \\t  slunilil  be  remarked  liere  tliat  IniO{,'eii, 
perliaps  liis  most  perfect  woman,  speaks  of  "  (lods " 
after  tlie  fashion  of  rostlumuis.  Tliero  are,  how- 
ever, some  lines  in  tlie  I''piloi,'iie  to  tlie  "Tempest," 
spoken  by  Prospero,  which  must  be  considered  : — 

"  Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant  ; 
And  my  endini^  is  despair 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer, 
Which  pierces  so,  tliat  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults." 
Is  this  a  tat;^  put  in  to  please  the  j^-roundlinj^s,  or  does 
it  show  devout  belief?    liven  in  the  latter  case,  the  lines 
must  be  taken  totjether  with  Prospero's  earlier  declara- 
tion, which   is  even  more  emphatic,  and  altog"ether 
pessimistic.     It  seems  to  me  that  wherever  there  is 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether  a  man  believes  in  a 
dominant  relii^ion  or  not,  it  will  be  found  nine  times  out 
of  ten  that  he  does  not  believe  in  it.    For  there  are  so 
many  motives,  not  only  of  self-interest  but  of  sympathy, 
drawings  the  man   to  orthodox  acceptance,  that  his 
dissent  is   usually    profounder   than    he   reveals  to 
th«  world.    But  in  Shakespeare's  case  it  appears  to  me 
that  without  even  weighing   this   consideration,  the 
balance   of  evidence  is  sufficient   to  prove   that  he 
did    not   believe    in    the   promises   of  Christianity, 
In   many  of  his   plays,    Shakespeare  scarcely  men- 
tions the  religion,  and  again  and  again  in  Hamlet's 
doubts    and   Macbeth's   despairing,  as  in  Prospero's 
solemn  wisdom,  he  shows  that  as  a  creed  it  had  no  hold 
upon  him.    His  view  of  life  is  at  once  sadder  and  truer 
than  the  Christian's  ;  he  sees  with  even  clearer  eyes  than 
Plato  ;  he  has  no  hope  of  any  existence  after  death. 
Prospero  says, —  "  We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 
And  Posthumus  regards  death  as  a  "sure  physician," 
that  sets  us  "free  for  ever."    But  in  life  Shakespeare 
finds  one  consolation  which  no  Christian  has  discovered. 
Edgar,  in  "King  Lear"  declares  : 

"  Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither  : 
Ripeness  is  all." 
This  noble  stoicism  seems  to  have  been  Shakespeare's 
creed  ;  for  us  men  "ripeness  is  all."    But  if  his  hope  is 
narrower  than  the  Christian's,  being  confined  to  this  life, 
his  ethical  vision  is  wider  and  saner.  He 
Aristotle  saw,  that  any  virtue  in   excess  is 
He  makes  Romeo  say  : 

"  The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness  "  ; 
and  the  King  in  "  Hamlet"  declares  that — 
"  Goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy, 
Dies  in  his  own  too-much." 
Shakespeare  also  sees  the  obverse  of  the  medal  : — 
"  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 

Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out  ; 
But,  of  course,  Shakespeare  did  not  always  live 
or  indeed  even  write  up,  to  this  lofty  view  of  ethics, 
is  true  that  in  Timon  he  shows  us  that  generosity  can 
grow  to  a  pleurisy,  and  die  of  its  own  too-much,  and  he 
enforces  the  same  lesson  with  regard  to  pride  in  "  Corio- 
ianus."  But  he  does  not  always  show  us  that  there  is  a 
spirit  of  evil  in  things  good  any  more  than  he  shows  us 
that  there  is  always  a  soul  of  good  in  things  evil.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  fault  in  his  Rosalind,  or  a  spark 
of  goodness  in  lago  and  Cloten. 

The  lights  in  his  pictures  are  perhaps  higher  than 
those  of  life,  just  as  the  shadows  are  darker  ;  but  such 
ethical  faults  as  I  can  discover  are,  after  all,  but  blots 
upon  the  sun.  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well"  is,  I 
think,  the  worst  piece  of  work  from  an  ethical  po'int 
of  view  that  he  ever  did.  He  seems  to  have  been 
unable  to  see  any  unpardonable  faults  in  a  young 
Count  of  Rousillon,  or  anything  indelicate  in  the  low 
stratagem  of  his  wife.  And  the  preposterous  shrewish 
virtue  of  Isabella  in  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  is  almost 
as  distasteful  :  though  the  kindly  ending  of  the  play 
redeems,  to  some  extent,  the  unnatural  harshness  of 
the  would-be  nun.  On  the  whoje,  Shakespeare's  plays, 
m  spite  of  some  dreadful  faults  such  as  the  picture  he 
gives  of  Lorenzo's  and  Jessica's  happiness  founded  as 
was  on  filial  ingratitude,  deception  and  theft,  are 


sees,  as 
vicious. 


up. 
It 


worthy  of  his  ethical  vision.  And  as  a  crown  to  his 
wisdom  was  his  lovingkindness.  In  "Henry  V." 
Williams  says  : 

"  All  otlences,  my  liege,  come  from  the  heart  :  never 
come  :uiy  from  mine  that  might  ollend  your  Majesty." 
And  thougli  it  was  the  King's  person  that  Williams 
abused,  the  plea  is  held  sufficient  and  the  offender 
freely  pardoned.  With  a  similar  generosity,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  Duke  in  "Measure  for 
Measure"  forgives  Lucio  ;  but  Shakespeare,  in  the 
"Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  in  the  "Tempest," 
climbs  higher  still  on  the  hill  of  pardon.  In  the  early 
work,  as  soon  as  "false  perjured  Proteus"  says  he's 
sorry,  Valentine  pardons  him  with  the  comment  : 
"  Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied 

Is  nor  of  Heaven,  nor  Earth  ;  for  these  are  pleased"  ; 
and  in  the  "Tempest  "  Prospero  finds  good  reasons  for 
this  noble  magnanimity.  Ariel  says  that  when  the 
wicked  suffer  his  feelings  would  grow  tender  were  he 
human.     Prospero  responds 

"  And  mine  shall. 
Hast  thou  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  moved  than  thou  art  ? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quick, 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part.    The  rarer  action  is. 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance  :  they  being  penitent. 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further." 

All  this  is  extremely  characteristic  of  Shakespeare 
and  throws  light  on  the  workings  of  his  mind.  The 
virtue  of  his  weakness,  as  I  have  shown,  is  his  gentle- 
kindness,  and  this  native  bent  in  him  is  reinforced  by 
what  he  has  learned  from  Christianity  of  the  efficacy  of 
repentance.^  I  find  in  Shakespeare  the  highest  because 
the  truest  creed  yet  formulated  by  man  :  with  a  perfect 
sincerity  and  courage  he  takes  this  life  as  our  sole 
inheritance  and  makes  nothing  of  hopes  and  fears  that 
are  but  the  shadows  cast  by  man's  desires  ;  the  basis  of 
his  belief  is  a  noble  stoicism  —  men  must  endure 
nature's  ills  knowing  that  for  them  ripeness  is  in  itself 
an  ideal  and  end — and  whatever  of  harshness  towards 
others  still  remained  in  this  belief,  was  mitigated  in 
Shakespeare  by  a  tender  lovingkindness  that  held  it  a 
joy  to  forgive  injuries  and  regarded  repentance  as 
the  sufficient  atonement  for  sin. 

This  modern  included  in  himself  all  the  powers  and 
virtues  of  the  Greeks.    Again  and  again  in  his  plays  he 
uses  the  Sophoclean  irony.    There  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  "  Cymbeline,"  when  Imogen,  after  telling 
her  women  to  search  for  her  lost  bracelet  exclaimed  : — 
"  I  hope  it  be  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  he," 
which  is,  as  all  spectators  know,  exactly  the  purpose 
for  which  the  bracelet  will  be  used.  Again,  in  "  Macbeth  " 
when  Duncan  greets  the  castle  that  is  to  be  his  tomb 
with  the  words 

"  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses." 
And  there  is  the  tremendous  "Thou  teachest  me"  of 
Othello  to  lago. 

Shakespeare  is  master,  too,  of  that  moral  reconcilia- 
tion to  disasters  and  death  which  Aristotle  wrote 
of  as  the  "purification  by  pity  and  fear"  that  should 
be  called  forth  by  every  great  tragedy.  It  reconciles 
us  to  Hamlet's  death  to  hear  Fortinbras  praise  him  and 
Laertes  say  of  him  that  he  had  "  a  noble  heart."  And 
our  sorrow  for  Othello's  pitiable  fate  is  lightened  when 
Cassio  tells  us  at  the  end  that  he  was  "  great  of  heart." 

And  so  one  might  go  on  for  hours  piling  up  instances 
of  Shakespeare's  ripe  wisdom  and  consummate  artistry. 


[To  be  contimied.\ 


Frank  Harris. 


vt 


'  On  several  occasions  already  I  have  been  indebted  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Churton  Collins,  for  quotations  which  have  helped  to  sustain 
my  argument  in  these  later  articles  ;  but  here  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  the  idea  as  well.  I  had  not  noticed  that  Shakespeare  laid  such 
sjress  upon  repentance  till  he  pointed  it  out  to  me.  It  is  impossible  to 
talk  with  Mr  Collins  about  Shakespetre,  as  I  have  done  frequently, 
without  profiting  by  his  admirable  critical  faculty,  wide  reading,  and 
wonderful  memory.  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  make  Mr.  Cojiins  in 
any  way  responsible  for  my  views ;  in  fact  I  doubt  whether  he  aerees 
with  some  of  them. 
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MONTE  CARLO. 
II. 

T^HE  ^oddess  of  chance  at  Monte  Carlo  shares  two 
1     fanaticisms  with  her  bitterest  enemies  ;  she  is  an 
anti-smokin- fanatic,  allowing  no  breath  of  tobacco  in 
her  sacred  rooms  ;  she  is  an  anti-drink  fanatic,  and  at 
the  only  bar  in  the  Casino  no  alcohol  is  served.  More- 
over, she  makes  a  strict  rule  as  to  the  attire  of  her 
votaries,  interpreting  it,  however,  in  a  broadly  cosmo- 
politan spirit  that  makes  no  distinction  between  he 
sartorial  correctitude  of  French  and  English  and  the 
crlossv  vagaries  of  rich  Germans.    But  the  rule  is  more 
than 'verbal;   cloth-capped  tourists,  cyclists  in  their 
sweaters,  the  whole  casual  mob   of  the   sands  are 
stopped  at  the  entrance  hall.    When  Louis  Stevenson 
set  down  his  failure  to  gain  admission   to   an  un- 
prepossessing face,  he  probably  flattered  the  oddne  s  of 
his  face  and  overlooked  the  oddness  of  his  d  ess 
"The  flannel  shirt  of  an  agreeable  dark  hue    and  the 
Barbizon  smoking-cap  were  properties  more  damaging 
than  the  lank  hair  and  glittering,  stealthy  eyes. 

Partlv  because  the  sumptuary  regulations  exclude  or 
control'the  natural  rowdiness  of  the  northern  races,  of 
the   Saxons,   Teutons    and    Sclavs,    and   partly  be- 
cause of  the  pervading  element  of  French,  who  among 
modern  natio^ns  alone  have  civilised  their  pleasures 
Tgay  decorum  presides  at  the  tables.  _  The  great  Salon 
th?obs  and  glitters  like  a  reception  in  a  f-hionable 
ball-room;     laughing,    chattering   S^'-o^P^'^.^^^  . 
reform  on  the  parquetted  floor  ;  gossips  hobnob  11 
corners,   exchanging  scandals   from   every  European 
Swn    honevmoon  Couples  flaunt  through  the  crowd 
pa'ad  ng  their  new  dignities.     Round  the  green  tab  es 
Lt  at  convenient  distances  are  grouped  throngs  three 
deep     Here,  the  stern  moralist  will  tell  you,  you  are  to 
stand  aghast  at  the  discovered  horrors  of  the  human 
soul,  revealed  in  the  intent  terrible  faces  o  the  players 
With   an   unfeigned    interest,    you    Inasten   to  take 
advS^tage  of  the  shocking  spectacle.    The  faces  how- 
ever, are"  the  faces  of  quite  ordinary  people,  exactly  like 
those  in  the  general  crowd.    Some,  especially  those 
who  follow  the  fortunes  of  five-franc  pieces  placed  on 
The  even  chances  display  the  liveliest  alternations  of 
glee  and  d'agrin  ;  wit'h  trembling,  jewelled  fingers  they 
flitch    their"  four-shilling   gains,    or   with  obvious 
^ductance  produce    from  fat  P-^f\^^l.J'''\l'^^; 
Others,  especially  those  who  are  playing  high,  n  a  n- 
tain  an  even,  impenetrable  impassivcness.    But  every- 
where you  see  a  polite  cheerfulness  a  quite  astonishing 
acquiescence   in   the  chances  of  fortune.     There  is 
holever,  an  aspect  common  to  all,  the  aspect  o  the 
nsvcholo-ical   state   known   as  attention,   and   it  is 
^Sbable%hat  the  stern  moralist,  unfamiliar  with  the 
nhvsiognomy   of    attention    has   mistaken   it_   or  a 
diabdilal  reVelation.    Were  he  to  watch  a  physiologis 
?".sidering  an  experiment  in  If '^'°'"'°'VnSson 
waiting  for  the  starting  signal,  a  group  of  persons 
I\Sti?g  the  opening  of  a  ticket-window  at  a  rad.^y 
station,  he  would  see  precisely  the  masks  of  Monte 
Ca  o    the  same  facial  muscles  strained  or  in  repose 
the  same  se.  of  the  head,  the  same  absence  of  pleasure 
nr  nain  in  the  unemotional  concentration. 

A  curious  and  novd  impression  is  produced  as  you 
watch  not  the  individuals   but  the  different  tab  es  in 
he  Salo.r   They  seem  living  units,  organized  in  egra- 
tions  of   he  diffuse  crowd  in  which  they  are  placed 
The  relurHng  cadences  of  the  play  -incident 
seauences  of  visible  movement  are  identica    at  eacn 
:gre  and  seem  to  be  an  organic  ^Y^^ole  and  d.asto  e 
The  t^hascs  soon  impress  themselves  on  you.  The  central 
period  lasts  a  few  seconds  ;  the  ov^\  craved  ^.s  ug  d 
S  in  the  silence  you  hear  the  flicking  spin  of  the 
bil  ending  in  a  sharp  dick..  Instantly  the  voice  of  a 
croupier  proclaims  the  winning  number  and  'ts  stj^^; 
and  s  drowned  in  a  rising  murmur  of  voices.    At  the 
same  moment  the  rigid  oval  breaks,  its  units  swaying 
hHher  Tnd  thither.   The  noise  increases,  the  -o-men 
become  more  and  more  active,  as  the  lost  stake,  arc 
raked  in  as  the  gains  arc  paid,  as  change  is  asked  and 
given,  a^iew  stakes  are  placed,  until  in  a  culmination 
Sf  soind  and  bustle  the  longer  Penod  -  ended  by  t  e 
"rien  ne  va  plus"  of  the  master  of  the   able,  and  the 
rigid,  silent  phase  of  the  spinning   ball  begins.  At 


each  phase  there  is  the  same  rhythm  of  coinciding 
sounds  and  sisfhts. 

\s  for  the  actual  play,  my  slight  observations  are 
not  addressed  to  those  who  take  gambling  seriously.  1 
Save  no  arguments  with  which  I  should  attempt  to. 
convince  its^opponents  ;  for  assiduous  fvotees  I  have 
no  system  in  whose  meshes  elusive  chance  may  be 
trapped.    So  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  conditions  are 
absolutely  honest,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  are  so 
for  the  average  player.    It  may  be,  if  a  player  plays 
h°o-h  and  day  after  day  consistently  wins,  either  from 
his  elaboration  of  a  mathematical  scheme  embracing  a 
possible  plan  in  the  chances  of  the  ''^f  ftte  or  fron.  a 
persistent  run  of  luck  persuading  him  of  the  ruth  of  h  s 
scheme,  that  the  observant  attendants  report  the  drain 
and  thkt  by  orders  from  headquarters  the  player  is 
harassed  and  worried  until  he  leaves  in  disgust  As. 
the  oflldals  have  absolute  power  in  the  rooms,  and  as 
a  great  deal  depends  on  their  courtesy,  I  h^^e  no  doubt 
as  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  o<=^^^"^"^%'^" 
resembling  it  came  under  my  notice.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  ordinary  player,  whether  he  wins  or  loses, 
gets  exactly  the  game  of  chance,  for  which  he  goes 
The  fact  that  the  bank  must  certainly  win  is  not  in  the 
least  inconsistent  with  perfect  fairness  to  the  individual 
player.    In  all  the  chances  the  bank  has  its  percentage 
There  are  thirty-seven  slots  into  which  the  ball  may 
fall,  and  if  the  player  has  chosen  the  ^"^^^^^  ".^  ""^V^J' 
he  wins  only  thirty-five  times  his  stake     This  where 
the  odds  are  thirty-seven  to  one  against  and  the  gam 
onlv  thirty-five  times  the  stake,  is  the  most  favourable 
chance  •  in  all  the  bets  upon  combinations  of  numbers- 
the  odds  are  less  favourable,  and  on  the  even  chances 
the  effect  of  zero  secures  the  bank  a  handsome  reward 
If  a  player  with  unlimited  capital  were  to  play  against 
he  bank  to  the  end  of  time,  it  is  mathematically  certaia 
that  the  bank  would  gain.   Against  this  '"evitab  e  gain^ 
however,  is  to  be  set  all  expenses  of  maintenance,  and 

?he^  h:::e:  wins  for  quite  a  different  reason 

The  chances  mav  be  represented  as  an  evenly  swinging 
pendulum-the  swings  to  one  side  representing-^  gains 
to  the  other  losses     The  bank,  although  u^dividua 
tables  may  stop,  stops  at  no  limit  of  loss;  the  individual 
^la  ?r  mvariab'l'y  ha's  a  limit  beyond  which  he  cannot 
will  not  lose.    In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  players, 
mean  to  stop,  and  do  stop,  when  they  have  lost  a  small 
Turn    varying  from  a  few  five-franc  pieces  to  about  a 
hundred  pounds.    It  is  this  limit,  which  the  mdividual 
nlaver  nrudently  regards,  that  is  profitable  to  the  bank. 
?^?fify  p  ople  ready  to  siop  when  they  lose  five  pounds 
fewer  l-Sl  win  than  of  fifty  ready  to  stop  at  ten  pounds 
?he  bl  k  has   no   need  to    lure   the    reckless  and 
unnrodi-al;   the   more   it   attracts   ordinary  sensible- 
Seasmise^kers,  ready  to  lose  only  a  little  for  the  fair 
chance  of  proportionately  large  gains,  the  more  the  dice, 
are  loadecHn  its  favour.         P.  Chalmers  Mitchell..  . 


SOME  COMMENTS  ON  THE  FRENCH 
DEPUTIES. 

q-HE  recently-elected  French  Chamber  consists  of  58r 
i     Members,   more   than   one-sixth   of  ^vnom  are 
barristers,    and    a    good    many,    previous    to  their 
dection,  were  if  not  absolutely  briefless   at  least  next 
doo   to  it.    There  are  82  landlords  and  men  of  inde- 
nendent  means,  and  52  doctors,  who,  as  regards  their 
^.  pacTty  f"   making  a'livelihood  by  the  profession  they- 
p  imarUy    adopted,    may,    without   exaggeration  be 
scheduled  with  the  majority  of  the  l^^^'"^;  J°™^^^^^^ 
and  authors  number  over  two  score    It  is  "^/^^^f  ffi^'^^^^^^ 
perhaps,  in  their  case,  to  ad  udge  their  value  as  bread- 
!^-niSs  irrespective  of  the  25  francs  per  diem  they  will 
now  receive  for  the  next  four  years.    It  may  be  sately 
assorted  however,  that  the  newspaper,  writers,  as  dis- 
d^ct  from  the  authors  -  although  this  d.st.nction^^ 
France  is  often  difficult  to  estabhsh-wiU  find  their 
merary  contributions  more  readily  accepted  than,  fo  - 
me  ly,  and  at  a  higher  tariff,  in  consequence  of  the  r 
"dm£ion  to  the  Palais-Bourbon  as  legislators.  Their 
transformation  from  critics  into  ^^^^ors  will    we  feel 
certain,  be  accompanied  by  some  Pe^umary  advantages 
o   themsdves    apart   from    the    daily   stipend  ust 
mentioned     The  ex-magistrates,  making  up  a  total  ot 
ZZy-ito,  may  be  left  undiscussed  from  the  monetary 
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point  of  view  ;  the  very  fact  of  their  liaving  been 
magistrates  argues  some  degree  of  alllueuce,  consider- 
ing that  the  Krencli  magistracy  has  always  been,  and 
still  is,  to  a  larg.o  extent,  recruited  from  a  caste  noted 
for  its  wealth. 

We  may  also  pass  over  the  eight  ex-diplomatists  who, 
whatever  their  struggles  for  subsistence  in  the  early 
part  of  their  career  may  have  been,  have  by  this  time 
obviously  emerged  from  the  condition  in  which  the 
constant  supply  of  breakfasts,  dinners  and  suppers,  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  "  le  marchand  de  sommeil,"  as  the 
French  workman'  calls  his  landlord,  and  the  defray- 
ing of  sundrv  other  expenses  constituted  a  dillicult 
problem.  The  12  engineers  and  6  financiers,  the  37 
manufacturers,  the  23  traders  and  the  19  farmers  who 
form  part  of  the  new  legislature  belong  to  a  bourgeoisie 
than  which  there  is  none  less  likely  to  mistake  the 
-shadow  for  the  substance  ;  their  budgets  were  probably 
well  balanced  before  they  sought  election  at  the  hands 
of  their  countrymen,  although  in  a  country  like  France, 
famed  for  the  frugality  and  providential  habits  of  its 
sons  and  daughters,  25  francs  per  day  are  not  despised. 
The  University  professors,  the  military  and  naval  officers 
in  France  are  so  notoriously  underpaid,  and  his  retiring 
pension  so  wretchedly  inadequate  that  we  cannot  be  far 
wrong  in  considering  the  above-mentioned  25  francs  to 
constitute  a  welcome  addition  to  the  incomes  of  the 
14  professors  and  25  retired  officers  of  both  arms 
figuring  on  the  list  of  France's  youngest  parliament. 
Among  the  other  members  we  find  the  late  manager  of 
a  lunatic  asylum,  a  journeyman  baker,  a  journeyman 
hatter,  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  a  stonecutter,  a 
limonadier,  whom  the  uninitiated  English  reader  would 
.probably  set  down  as  a  publican,  but  who,  financially 
considered,  does  by  no  means  rank  with  the  prosperous 
or  even  moderately  well-to-do  licensed  victualler  of  our 
own  community ;  and,  lastly,  two  labourers,  one  of 
whom  carried  the  hod  and  the  other  laid  the  bricks.  To 
compare  the  monetary  status  of  this  heterogeneous, 
not  to  say  incongruous,  group  with  that  of  any  of  the 
_33  former  functionaries,  ex-prefects,  ex-ministers,  like 
M.  L^on  Bourgeois  and  the  late  Jules  Ferry's  brother, 
Charles,  who  also  form  a  part  of  the  new  assembly, 
would  be  manifestly  absurd.  I  will  therefore  merely 
remind  the  impartial  inquirer  that  the  politics  of  most 
of  the  shining  lights  of  the  Third  Republic,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  satellites,  appear  to  have  been  based,  up 
to  the  present,  upon  wants  rather  than  upon  respon- 
•sibilities. 

Incongruous  as  this  assembly  is,  eight-tenths  of  its 
•components  have  one  trait  in  common,  i.e.,  "I'app^tence 
'du  portefeuille,"  to  use  the  term  of  the  late  quaestor, 
Madier  de  Montgau.  The  other  fifth,  which  does  not 
■seem  to  be  swayed  by  that  instinctive  desire  for  a  minis- 
terial portfolio,  is,  of  course,  composed  of  the  reac- 
tionaries. They  have,  ever  since  the  real  establishment 
of  the  Third  Republic  as  distinct  from  its  nominal 
-establishment,  given  up  the  portfolio  as  hopeless.  There 
are  hundreds  of  members  at  St.  Stephen's  whose 
wildest  dreams  of  ambition  never  soared  to  a  seat  on 
the  Ministerial  benches,  and  scarcely  to  a  place  on  the 
front  bench  opposite.  The  British  M.P.  rarely  owes 
the  whole  of  his  social  status  to  the  fact  of  his  being  in 
Parliament.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  is  an  influential 
squire,  a  prominent  banker,  a  well-known  manufac- 
turer, or  the  son  of  a  peer.  The  failure  to  win  a 
•seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  mean  failure 
to  emerge  from  obscurity  ;  nor  does  the  loss  of  the 
'Seat  mean  relapse  into  obscurity.  Least  of  all  does  an 
'Unsuccessful  electoral  campaign  mean  grinding  poverty. 
From  the  enumeration  I  have  just  attempted,  the 
■reader  may  easily  gather  that  that  contingency 
stares  a  great  many  of  the  French  parliamentarians 
"in  the  face  in  the  event  of  a  miscarried  appeal  to 
a  constituency ;  hence  their  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
^battle  has  been  won.  Gradually,  however,  the  convic- 
Ttion  dawns  upon  each  of  them  that  the  men  whom  he 
sees  around  him,  who  have  pushed  to  the  front,  are 
in  no  way  his  intellectual  superiors  or  his  masters  in 
what  he  and  they  deem  statecraft.  Nevertheless,  these 
men  are  every  now  and  then,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  in  receipt  of  a  salary,  in  addition  to  their  daily 
■stipend,  at  the  rate  of  60,000  francs  per  annum.  An 
apprenticeship  of  a  few  months  at  the  Palais-Bourbon 


is  sulliciont  to  convince  the  new  legislator  that  intrigue, 
not  sterling  merit,  is  tiie  surest  passport  to  the  Ministry. 
Why  should  he  not  try  his  hand  at  it  ?  He  is,  moreover, 
certain  that,  cerebrally,  he  is  as  good  as  his  masters, 
and  that  if  he  merely  bides  his  time  he  will  be  called  to 
succeed  one  of  theso  or  be  called  to  combine  with  him 
or  with  his  successor. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  moral  of  the  practical  joke,  played 
during  the  recent  Ministerial  crisis  upon  a  number 
of  deputies,  by  a  man  whose  love  of  mystification 
was  evidently  stronger  than  his  sense  of  decorum  or 
respect  for  the  Legislature  and  its  executive,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  The  futnislc  impersonated  the 
latter,  if  not  visibly  and  in  the  flesh,  at  least  vocally 
and  by  telephone.  By  means  of  the  instrument,  he 
summoned  different  legislators  to  the  Klysc'e  on  the 
pretext  of  wishing  to  consult  them  on  the  situation  ; 
and  every  one  of  the  practical  joker's  selected  victims 
fell  into  the  trap  set  for  him.  Not  one  stopped  to  ask 
himself  whether  his  past  or  present  position  among  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  justified  the 
appeal  of  M.  F61ix  Faure  to  his  wisdom  and  experience  ; 
each  one  hurried  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Honort^,  confident 
that  a  portfolio,  if  not  the  Premiership,  was  within  his 
grasp.  _ 

The  joker,  reprehensible  as  he  is,  must  be  a  keen 
observer  :  he  knows  the  deputies  to  the  core.  I  also 
know  something  of  them,  and  may  return  to  them. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  seek  the  cause  of  frequent  mini- 
sterial deadlocks  farther  than  in  the  conceit  and  greed 
of  the  deputy.  Albert  D.  Vandam. 

THE  END  OF  THE  OPERA. 

A  T  last,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  the  opera  is  dead.  No 
longer  shall  my  soul  be  corroded  by  the  thought 
that  I  ought  to  be  in  my  stall  and  am  not ;  no  longer 
when  I  am  in  my  stall  shall  I  writhe  in  anger  to  think 
of  the  stupidity  of  wasting  my  time  so.  There  has  been 
no  greater  farce  in  the  world  than  this  opera  season. 
It  has  been  so  miserable  that  I  skulked  on  the  Continent 
during  a  great  part  of  it,  simply  to  avoid  it  ;  and  on  my 
return  the  editor  could  not  persuade  me  to  attend  to  duty, 
and  had  to  conduct  me  personally  to  the  theatre  and  hold 
me  In  my  seat,  after  the  first  twenty  minutes,  till  the  end. 
I  knew  beforehand  what  it  would  be — not  that  I  claimed 
any  particular  gift  of  prophecy  or  entertained  any  pre- 
judices, but  simply  because  experience  had  shewn  me 
that  without  organization,  talent  for  directing,  deter- 
mination to  do  things  as  well  as  possible,  nothing  is 
ever  in  this  world  done  well.  I  knew  that  a  theatre 
which  ventured  on  '*  Figaro  "  without  a  rehearsal  and 
permitted  Mr.  Randegger  to  conduct  it  was  bound  to 
come  to  grief  whenever  the  opportunity  offered  itself. 
The  opportunity  offered  itself  only  too  often  at  Covent 
Garden.  And  apart  from  actual  disasters,  why  at  this 
time  of  day  should  one  go  to  see  that  wretchedly  dirty 
and  stupid  chorus,  that  antiquated  scenery,  that  tire- 
some series  of  meaningless  gestures  which  singers  call 
acting  ?  I  ar»  tired  to  death  of  footlightirrg  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  of  prima  donnas  who  squeal  piteously  to  the 
gallery  for  an  encore,  of  thin-voiced  tenors  who  warble 
to  the  boxes  and  are  forever  spreading  their  manly 
limbs.  This  sort  of  thing  may  amuse  and  interest  Mr. 
Grau  and  Mr.  Higgins,  and  Lord  and  Lady  de  Grey,  but 
it  isn't  opera  ;  and  to  tell  the  truth  my  impatience  is  too 
great  for  me  to  find  it  even  amusing. 

"  Don  Giovanni,"  oh  Monday  night,  was  certainly  not 
amusing.  One  can  scarcely  say  which  is  the  worst,  a 
performance  full  of  howling  mistakes  and  collapses,  or 
one  in  which  everything  is  done  just  middling  badly. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  the  howling  evening  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred :  it  is  less  wearisome  and  exhausting  than  the 
other.  "Don  Giovanni"  was  undeniably  the  other. 
From  beginning  to  end  not  a  thing  was  done  per- 
fectl}-,  scarcely  a  thing  was  done  passably  ;  but  the 
singers  managed  somehow  to  save  themselves  from 
utter  disaster.  Not  one  of  the  characters  looked  like 
his  or  her  part ;  not  one  looked  so  completely  unlike  it 
as  the  average  Covent  Garden  Briinnhllde,  Edouard 
de  Reszke  looked  unlike  Leporello  because  of  his  natural 
dignity  of  gait  and  his  inability  to  fool  without  becoming 
merely  a  grotesque  buffoon.  Renaud  looked  unlike 
Don  Giovanni  because  he  conceived  the  character  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  Boulevards  whose  victories  have  all 
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been   won  in  the  demi-monde,  and    he  dressed  and 
posed  and  smiled  accordingly.    Mr.  Bonnard  cannot  be 
blamed  because  his  Don  Ottavio  looked  a  consummate 
fool— every  Don  Ottavio  I  have  seen  looked  that :  Don 
Ottavio  is'a.  consummate  fool  ;  but  Mr.  Bonnard  might 
have  rubbed  in  the  melancholy  truth  with  considerably 
less  energy  and  pertinacity.    Miss  Zelie  de  Lussan's 
Zerlina  looked  like  Miss  Zelie  de  Lussan— a  healthy, 
bouncing  woman,  entirely  free  from  such  defects  as 
temperament  and  the  histrionic  gift.     Anna  was  Nor- 
dica  ;  a  lady  called  Miss  Suzanne  Adams  tried  valiantly 
to  be  Elvira  ;  Gilibert  nearly  succeeded  in  pulling  off 
the  part  of  Mazetto.    The  statue  of  the  Commendatore, 
which  ought  to  be  stiff  and  ghastly  as  a  marble  statue 
in  a  dim  moonlight,  was  played  in  a  free  and  easy, 
flexible  and  almost  hilarious  manner  by  a  Mr.  Journet. 
Finally,  the  band  was  for  the  most  part  shockmgly 
coarse' :  one  passage  after  another  was  as  a  slap  in  face 
administered    by  'Mr.    Mancinelli    to   the  composer 
(reminding  one  that  Mozart,  after  all,  has  had  a  more 
complete  popular  success  than  the  writer  of  "  Hero  and 
Leander").    The  whole  performance  was  magnificently 
tame:  Mendelssohn  himself  would  not  have  accused 
one  of  the  artists  of  trying  to  "  make  an  effect."  The 
artists  cannot  be  held  entirely  responsible  for  this  : 
heaven  knows  they  are  anxious  enough  to  "make  an 
effect."    The  main  responsibility  rests  with  a  manage- 
ment which  does  not  understand  and  cannot  be  made  to 
understand  that  to  get  a  masterly  representation  of 
any  opera  there  must  be  a  master-mind  at  work,  a 
management  which  thinks  master-minds  quite  super- 
fluous and  vainlv  imagines  the  names  of  eminently  re- 
spectable gentle'men  on  the  list  of  the  directors  of  their 
Syndicate  to  be  sufficient  to  pull  through  any  perform- 
ance in  a  satisfactory  way.    I  know  this  is  only  to  say 
again  what  I  have  so  often  said  about  Covent  Garden. 
No  plans  are  laid,  no  contingencies  are  prepared  for  ; 
everything  or  nearly  everything  is   entrusted  to  the 
kindly  care  of  providence.    Now  providence  is  very  well 
in  its  way,  but  providence  has  never  shown  any  peculiar 
interest  in  opera  performances.    Every  good  opera  per- 
formance I  recollect  or  have  read  of  was  the  result  of  some 
one  person— Mozart,  Weber  or  Wagner,  or  in  my  time 
Mahler  or  Mrs. Cosima  Wagner— taking  the  whole  thmg 
in  hand  and  saying  that  this  should  be  so  and  that  so,  and 
not  otherwise.    At  the  best  very  splendid  representations 
can  be  got  in  that  way  ;  at  the  worst  the  representations 
do  not  lack  a  kind  of  unity,  are  not  altogether  scrappy. 
On  the  other  hand  providence  never  helps  us  to  anything 
better  than  we  had  at  Covent  Garden  on  Monday.  Not 
a  singer  save  Renaud  had  a  distinct  conception  ot  his 
or  her  part  ;  and  Renaud's  conception  was  not  an  ele- 
vated one.   We  all  remember  Maurel's  wonderful  version 
of  Giovanni— thebriUianceand  grace  and  seductive  power 
of  it,  its  superb  dignity.    Compared  with  that  Renaud  s 
Don  Giovanni  is  a  draper's  assistant.     Of  course  his 
voice  is  younger  and  fresher  than  Maurel's,  but  alas  his 
art  is  also  younger  and-in  a  sense-fresher.  And 
then  the  worst  of  the  whole  business  was  that  none  ot 
the  other  singers— with  the  exception  of  Edouard  de 
Reszke— had  the  faintest  notion  of  what  they  were 
about,  and  so  the  opera  became  a  kind  of  miscel- 
laneous concert  on  the  stage.    Had  there  been  a  real 
director  of  the  opera  he  would  in  the  first  place  have 
insisted  on  the  work  being  sufficiently  rehearsed,  and, 
secondly,  he  would  have  addressed  a  five  minutes 
harangue  to  the  singers  and  have  persuaded  them  to 
adopt;  so  to  speak,  some  common  plan  of  action,  and 
thus  attain  a  kind  of  unity-a  crude  unity,  certainly, 
but,  still,  something  better  than  we  ever  get  at  Covent 
Garden  under  the  present  regime.  _ 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  any  longer  in  the  possibility 
of  Covent  Garden  doing  the  right  and  proper  thing. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  without  contradiction  that 
the  management  intends  to  step  back  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century  next  year.  Jean  de  Reszke,  presumably 
brother  Kdouard  also,  and  the  rest  intend  to  make 
themselves  laughed  at  by  singing  Bellini  and  Donizetti  : 
the  ladies,  I  suppose,  will  wear  crinolines  and  the 
gentlemen  peg-top  trousers.  Where  help  .s  to  come 
from  no  one  can  guess.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that 
any  good  will  come  of  the  proposal  made  to  the  London 
County  Council  bv  a  number  of  gentlemen  with  un- 
successful  operas'  to   revive,    and   the    friends  and 
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servitors  of  those  gentlemen.    To  begin  with,  so  many 
thousands  a  year  to  run  an  opera  with  are  useless 
until  we  have  a  proper  opera-house — an  opera-house 
at   least   as   modern   and    completely   fitted   out  as 
that  at  Carlsruhe  or  at  Munich.    If  we  had  that,  the 
next  step  would  be  to  see  that  it  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Academics  :  we  do  not  want  to  hear 
school  exercises  sung  by  professors'  pupils  in  a  National 
Opera-house.     Lastly,  we  should  have  somehow  to 
find  the  really  able  dramatic  musicians  of  this  genera- 
tion and  put  them  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;   and  that 
might  prove  a  difficult  task.     No— the  case  of  opera  in 
this  country  is  at  present  desperate.    Some  time  ago 
I  myself,  in  the  pages  of  "The  Dome,"  proposed  a 
plan  for  a  genuine  revival  of  opera,  but  no  one  paid 
much  attention  to  it.      The   editor   of  the  "Daily 
Chronicle  "  said  it  was  much  the  same  plan  as  he  had 
long  thought  of,  and  with  that  dismissed  it;  others 
pointed   out  that  it   was   utterly   impracticable  —  as 
if  that  mattered.     One  is  sometimes  tempted  of  the 
devil  to  wish  that  the  Academics  may  succeed.  Their 
intense  love  for  one  another  is  well  known  ;  the  entire 
absence  of  all  envy  and  jealousy  among  them  is,  one 
might  almost  say,   notorious.     Yet   there  is   a_  not 
altogether    remote    probability    that    in   somc^  trifling 
squabble  as  to  whether  Mr.  A's  or  Sir  B.  C's  opera 
should  be  produced  first  they  would  destroy  each  other 
and  leave  the  ground  clear  for  the  younger  generation. 
I  do  not  like  to  suggest  that  they  would  rise  up  very 
early  and  in  the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn  take  each 
his  post  round  a  corner  with  a  score  under  his  arm,  and 
wait  there,  hoping  to  be  first   or  at  any   rate  un- 
observed, for  the  minion  of  the  L.C.C.  to  arrive  and 
decide  as  to  the  next  opera  to  be  sung.    But  I  cannot 
help  remembering  certain  notable  quarrels  about  festival! 
cantatas  and  the  like.    However,  just  now  I  will  say 
nothing  more,  so  thankful  am  I  that  this  season's  opera 
is  over  and  that  there  is  nothing  worse  to  take  its  place. 

J.  F.  R. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Settlement  and  the  approach  of  the  holidays 
have  combined  to  restrict  business  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange  during  the  week,  and  since  Saturday  as  well 
as  Monday  will  be  a  holiday  there  was  a  general  a'ls- 
inclination  to  enter  into  business  for  the  new  account, 
in  spite  of  the  favourable  influence  of  the  peace  negocia- 
tions     In  one  department  there  has,  however,  been  a 
distinct  change.    The  flow  of  money  into  gilt-edged 
investment  securities  has  suddenly  stopped,  and  con- 
sequently the  Birmingham  Corporation  and  Westralian 
loans  to  which  we  referred  last  week  had  not  the  same 
success  as  the  Indian  loan  and  the  issue  of  London 
County  Council  stock   in  the  preceding  week.  Ihe 
Birmingham  loan  was  only  slightly  over-subscribed, 
whilst  the  Westralian  issue  only  obtained  applications 
for   about   half  the   amount   offered.  Nevertheless 
speculation  on  the  part  of  the  outside  public  is_  still 
practically  at  a  standstill,  and  there  is  so  little  business 
that  many  dealers  have  given  up  trying  to  make  a  living 
out  of  each  other  and  have  already  departed  for  their 
holidays.    When  peace  is  finally  settled  between  Spain 
and  America  it  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the 
public  confidence  which  has  been  so  markedly  lacking 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  return,  and  the  early 
autumn  months  may  bring  a  good  deal  more  business 
to  both  brokers  and  jobbers. 

The  Money  Market  has  been  firmer  during  the  week, 
but  became  slightly  easier  on  Thursday,  when  it  was 
known  that  no  change  would  be  made  in  the  Bank 
Rate,   which    remains   at  2J  per  cent.     The  Bank 
Return,    however,    showed   a   further   diminution  in 
strength,  there  being  still  a  strong  demand  for  gold  for 
the  Continent,  and  a  large  amount  having  been  drawn 
for  holiday  purposes.    The  reserve  consequently  shows 
a  decrease  of  ;^  1,009, 577,  and  the  proportion  of  reserve 
to  liabilities  has  fallen  0-54  per  cent,  to  45;34  cent. 
With  the  anticipated  drain  of  gold  to  the  United  States 
in  the  autumn  it  is  still  anticipated  that  the  Bank  Rate 
will  have  to  be  raised  again  before  very  long.  Outside 
rates  for  three  months'  fine  bills  arc       to  ig  per  cent.^ 
or  nearly  i  per  cent,  higher  than  last  week. 
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The  IKuno  Railway  Market  opened  well  at  llio  hef,'!!!- 
ninj4'  of  the  week,  Init  iieeame  \'ei"y  irregular  siihse- 
quoiitly,  the  lef^iilarily  with  which  an  increase  in  workinj;- 
expenses  is  reportetl  hy  eacii  company  in  tiun  exer- 
cisintj  a  (.lepressinj;'  inlliience.  Makinff-iip  prices  on 
Tuesday  showed  a  larg'e  luuiiher  of  ciianf^es,  ;dinost 
equally  divided  into  rises  anil  fails.  The  bij^j^^est  rises 
were  of  5  points  in  I"'urness  Railway,  of  4  in  C'hathani 
Second  Preference,  and  of  3.I  in  London  and  Nortii- 
Wostern.  South  Western  Ordinary  on  the  other  hand 
lost  2  points,  and  Dover  "  A"  i  J.  The  carry-over  was 
easily  arran_L;ed  ami  continuation  rates  were  as  a  rule 
liijhter  than  at  the  mid-July  settlement.  On  Thursday 
Dover  "A"  had  a  further  fall,  due  apparently  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  meetiui^  the  cliairman  stated  that  the  advan- 
tage of  the  new  agreement  between  the  South  Eastern 
and  the  Chatham  Companies  will  go  first  to  the  public 
in  better  service  and  cheaper  fares,  next  to  the  people  of 
Folkestone,  then  to  those  of  Chatham,  and  only  finally 
to  the  shareholders  of  the  two  Companies.  We  do  not 
see  why  the  market  should  have  looked  upon  this  state- 
ment with  disfavour.  It  is  certain  that  an  improvement 
in  the  accommodation  ofTered  to  the  public  will  bring  a 
very  large  accession  of  revenue  to  the  Companies. 

YiELf)  OF  English  Railway  Stocks. 

Company.  Dividend  Price 

1807.         27  July. 

Great  Northern     A"    2^    52  .. 

Great  Northern  Deferred  ...  2^    SSi-- 


Yield  p. 

4  6 
4 


c. 

d. 
6 

5 
6 
I 

7 
9 
7 
9 
6 
I 
o 
o 
6 

4 
6 


Brighton  Deferred   7    176    3  19 

Caledonian  Deferred   2^    561          3  15 

Midland  Deferred    3I    90^          3  14 

Great  Western    6    1671          3  11 

North  Eastern    6|    178    3  11 

North  Western    7^    204!-          3  9 

South  Eastern  Deferred   ...  3I      3 

Brighton  Ordinary   6|    188"   3 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..    148^   3 

South  Western  Deferred  ...  3    89^^   3 

Caledonian  Ordinary   5|-    154    3 

Great  Northern  Preferred...  4    i2o|^   3 

South  Eastern  Ordinary   ...    153    3 

South  Western  Ordinary  ...  7    220    3    ^  y 

Great  Eastern   3^    i2i|          2  17  3 

Midland  Preferred      871          2  16  11 

Metropolitan    3I    134    2  15  11 

Great  Central  Preferred    ...  i|    64    2    6  10 

Our  forecast  of  the  probable  course  of  prices  in 
American  Rails  as  peace  gets  nearer  is  being  fully 
realised.  After  the  fall  of  Santiago,  New  York  put 
down  prices  and  sold  everything  it  could  to  Europe. 
On  Wednesday,  when  it  was  first  definitely  known  that 
Spain  was  suing  for  peace,  London  put  up  nearly  all 
American  Stocks,  and  at  the  opening  in  New  York, 
there  was  a  slight  rise  due  to  buying  orders  from  this 
side.  But  as  soon  as  these  orders  were  executed,  the 
New  York  "  shorts  "  began  selling  furiously  again,  and 
everything  dropped,  so  that  on  Thursday  London  had 
again  to  follow  suit  and  put  down  prices  in  spite  of 
of  the  apparently  imminent  conclusion  of  peace.  Certain 
stocks,  as  we  have  shown,  are  quoted  at  very  high 
prices.  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  stand  at  nearly  103, 
whereas  the  previous  highest  quotation  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  was  99!  on  13  January  last.  There  is  not 
much  room  for  a  further  rise  in  any  American  stocks, 
and  we  expect  that  New  York  will  gradually  unload  upon 
London  all  its  holding  as  the  peace  negotiations  drag 
along. 

Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Railway  Stocks 

BEFORE  THE   WaR   ScARE   AND  NoW. 


Railway. 


Price 
28  January. 

Atchison  and  Topeka    13 J 

Central  Pacific                         14I  , 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ...    99^  , 

Denver   13I 

Illinois  Central                       109^  . 

Louisville                               58|  . 

New  York  Central                 11 2^-  . 

North  Pacific  Preference  ...    68|  . 

Pennsylvania    60 

Wabash  Preference                 19I  . 


Price 
27  July. 

14 
16 

103! 

I2| 
II2| 

55^ 

122\ 

74 

6o| 

20 


Differ 
ence. 

+ 


1. 

2 

+  4i 
  i 

+  3-1 

-zl 

+ 10 

+  5l 
+  f 
+  i 


Ni;r  \'ii;li)  of  Amickican  Ratlwavs. 
1  )ivi(lf  ni 

Comii:iny.  piiid  iSg 


iliinois  Central   

PennsyUania  (^^o)  

Atchison  Adjustment    3 

Denver  Preference   2 


I'ricc 

Yield 

27  July. 

per  cent. 
/■  <!■ 

1033  ... 

4  i(>  H 

II2A  ... 

...  4    S  7 

60 J  ... 

...4    2  5 

73    ■  ■  • 

.42  2 

52„+  ••• 

1,  If)  8 

I22i^  ... 

•••  3    5  5 

32^  ... 

...3,1  6 

The  account  open  in  the  Industrial  market  during  the 
past  week  has  been  a  small  one,  and  such  changes  as 
have  occurred  have  in  most  instances  been  in  favour  of 
holders.  Here  as  in  the  other  markets,  the  chief  busi- 
ness has  been  the  arrangement  of  the  account.  The 
feature  of  the  week  has  been  AIlsopps,  which  have  been 
a  good  market  from  start  to  finish,  and  on  Thursday 
closed  at  157.  The  account  in  these  shares  has  been 
considerably  larger  on  the  expectation  of  the  dividend, 
which  is  due  this  week.  On  Wednesday  Liptons  were 
strong  all  day,  advancing  to  2{-g  and  the  Preference  to 
24/6.  The  Sweetmeat  Automatic  Company  has  also 
attracted  some  attention.  The  increase  in  the  earnings 
of  the  Company  for  the  past  half-year  amounts  to  nearly 
;^9000  and  an  increase  in  the  dividend  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  is  expected.  In  Electric  Lighting  shares 
transactions  have  been  extremely  limited,  though  the 
prospectus  of  the  Hampstead  Supply  Company  was 
favourably  received. 


Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies 

Company. 


Price 
27  July. 
1 1 

\'S 

I 

7l 
If 
2* 

58 

19 

6 


Dividend 

1897. 
Per  cent. 

Bovril  Deferred   5 

Do.    Ordinary    7 

Linotype  Deferred  (;^5)  9 

Mazawattee  Tea    8 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co   12 

Linotype  Ordinary  (;^5)  6 
Spiers  &  Pond  (;^io)  10 
National  Telephone  (;^5)  6 

Holborn  &  Frascati          10  (^)  •••  2 

Bryant  &  May  (;^5)     ...17*    ...  iSJ- 

Harrod's  Stores    20      ...  4^ 

Jay's    7^    ...  if 

Eley  Brothers  (;i^io)    ...  17I    ...  38 

Swan  &  Edgar   5      ...  jl 

Savoy  Hotel  (;:^io)    ...  17 

Jones  &  Higgins    9^ 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (;^io)    ...  20 

(^)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent 


61-I 


Yield 
per  cent. 
£     s.  d. 

7  5  5 
700 
5  18  o 
5  16  4 
5  12  II 
5    6  8 

5  5  3 
500 
500 
4  18  7 
4  16  1 1 
4  12  3 
4  12  I 
4  8  10 
482 
4  4  5 
3    4  9 


_  The  shareholders  in  Spiers  &  Pond  have  finally  sanc- 
tioned the  increase  of  ;^6oo,ooo  in  the  capital  of  the 
Company,  and  have  at  the  same  time  empowered  their 
directors  to  reduce  their  holding  in  the  Company  from 
p<^5ooo  to  ;^iooo.    It  is  odd  that  the  directors  should 
be  allowed  to  reduce  their  stake  in  the  enterprise  so 
considerably  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  asking 
for  over  half  a  million  sterling  to  spend  on  new  de- 
velopments.    We  doubt  very  much  whether  the  new 
capital  that  is  being  put  into  the  business  will  prevent 
the  balance  to  profit  and  loss  account  from  diminishing 
each  year.    As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  net 
profits  in  1897  were  nearly  ;^22,ooo  less  than  in  1896, 
and  last  year  they  were  nearly  ;^4o,ooo  less.    A  de- 
crease of  40  per  cent,  in  the  profits  in  two  years  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  if  the  fresh  capital  is  to  be  spent  on 
running  new  hotels  we  fear  that  the  shareholders  will 
soon  find  that  there  are  no  profits  at  all.    If  the  new 
hotels  are  carried  on  after  the  fashion  of  the  Palace 
Hotel  at  Hastings,  where  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond  charge 
the  innocent  visitor  35-.  for  coffee,  roll  and  butter  in 
the  morning,  they  will  not  be  particularly  attractive  to 
any  one.    Even  at  the  Hotel  Ritz  in  the  Place  Vendome 
at  Paris,  which,  from  our  personal  experience,  we  are 
convinced  is  the  most  sumptuous  and  perfectly  ap- 
pointed hotel  in  Europe,  one  is  only  charged  2  fr.  50  c. 
for  the  morning  coffee  and  roll,  or  one-third  less  than 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  at  Hastings,  which  no  one  who  has 
stayed  there  would  class  amongst  the  best  hotels  even 
in  England.     But  then,  of  course,  M,  Cremieu-Java 
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has  never  displayed  any  particular  genius  for  hotel- 
keeping-. 

Kaffirs  have  been  the  only  market  which  have  shown 
a  decidedlv  firm  front  during  the  week,  and  South 
African  mining  shares  are  those  most  likely  to  see  a 
notable  rise  in  value  as  soon  as  the  war  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  is  at  an  end.  Gold-mines  are 
almost  the  first  securities  to  feel  the  effect  of  public 
nervousness,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the 
strength  of  the  market  at  the  present  time  that  South 
African  gold  shares  have  so  well  maintained  their 
position.  The  carrv-over  on  Monday  last  showed  not 
onlv  very  few  falls, 'but  a  number  of  small  rises,  and 
with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  an  end  to  the  pre- 
vailing- nervousness,  investors  who  like  to  get  more 
for  their  money  will  begin  to  look 
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Company. 


Deep  Levels. 

Estimated 
Dividends. 

Per  Cent. 


Price, 
27  July. 


Life  of 
Mine. 

Years. 


than  2I  per  cent, 
longingly  at  the  mining  share 
promise 'of  8  or  10  or  even  i 


list   again,  with  its 


91 

I2| 

Sh 
6| 
5k 
4l 
9 

3i 

4 

3 

2| 


20 
16 
15 
43 
13 
36 
5 


15 
30 
25 
15 


Pro- 
bable 
Net 
Yield. 
Per 
Cent, 

•  17 

.  1 1 

.  ID 

.  10 

.  7h 

.  6h 
.  6 
.  4i 
••  4 
.  3i 
3 
2 


per 


form 
avail- 


cent.    Our  readers 
are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  relative  values  of 
the  mines  of  the  Witwatersrand,  and  the  tables  we  give 
each  week  shows  the  relative  values  in  a  handy 
bv  figures  based   upon   the   bes  _ 
a'ble  -^vith  regard  to  the  profit-earning  capacity  of  each 
mine  and  the  number  of  years  which  must  elapse  before 
the  mine  is  exhausted.    It  will  be  seen,  of  course,  that 
at  their  present  prices  some  of  the  mines  yield  no  re- 
turn at  all  to  the  investor,  and  some  only  a  very  small 
return   after   the   amount  necessary  to  amortise  the 
capital  invested  has  been  deducted.    These,  of  course, 
are  to  be  avoided  bv  the  investor.    But  to  argue  from 
the  fact  that  some  mines  are  over-valued  in  the  market, 
that  all  Transvaal  mining  shares  are  over-valued,  as 
a  dailv  financial  contemporary  is  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
is  absurd.    Rand  Mines  are  gradually  creeping  back  to 
their  old  level,  and  on  Thursday  almost  touched  32. 
The  Company  will,  it  is  known,  declare  100  per  cent, 
dividend  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


EsTiM.\TED  Net 


Company. 


Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 


Pro- 


12^ 
80 

50 
70 
20 

50 


Per  Cent. 

Rietfontein  A   35 

Van  Ryn   4° 

Comet   50 

Henry  Nourse  0)    15° 

Glencairn    35 

Ferreira    35°, 

Treasury  C')  

Jumpers  (*)  

Ginsberg  

Meyer  and  Charlton 

Robinson  (")   

Roodepoort  United 

Heriot   1°° 

Primrose   6° 

Wolhuter  ('^)    10 

Crown  Reef  (■')    200 

City  and  Suburban  (")  15 

Wemmer   ^5° 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

May  Consolidated   35 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...  30 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100 

Durban  Roodepoort ...  80 

Princess    '5 

Angelo   75 

Jubilee  (^)   75 

Worcester    60 

Pioneer  {-)    5°° 

42  deep-level  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to 
^2  per  share.  C)  Owns  23  D.L.  claims  estiniated 
value  equivalent  to  £s  lo^.  per  share.  (')  51 1  deep- 
level  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £2  per  share, 
and  47  water-right  claims.  (')  52  D-L.  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  {)  i»  u.i^. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £^  P^'J^^''^ 
n  £^  shares.  (')  £s  ^^hares.  (")  Poorer  North  Reef 
Ore  not  taken  into  account. 


Price, 

Life  of 

bable 

27  July. 

Mine. 

Net 

Yield. 

Years. 

Per 

Cent. 

•    ^  1  (T  • 

..  30  . 

..  17 

2 

..12 

..  13 

3i'V  •• 

.  18 

..  II 

.lOxV  • 

.  12 

..  II 

.    2  . 

..  II 

..  9 

•  25!  . 

••  17 

..  9 

•  3tV  • 

••  13 

...  8 

•    5i  • 

..  8 

...  7h 

.      2f  . 

..  8 

...  7 

.    4t  • 

..  10 

...  7 

.    81  . 

..  16 

...  7 

••  4t5-  • 

••  15 

...  6| 
...  6| 

•    7l  • 

..  12 

••  4 

..  10 

...  6 

•  Si's  • 

..  40 

...  6 

..  13I 

..  8 

...  Sh 

..  6i 

..  17 

...  5 

..  io| 

...  10 

...  5 

••  tV 

...  6 

...  4l 

..  2^ 

...  9 

...  4 

3l 

...  15 

...  4 

..  Si 

...  7 

...  4 

...  5f 

...  9 

...  4 

...  20(?') 

...  3h 

...  5^- 

...  m 

...  ih 

...  1 

...  10^ 

...  2i 

...  8 

...  4 

...  0 

...  llh 

I 

...  0 

*Robinson  Deep   200 

-^Crown  Deep   200 

*Rose  Deep    105 

■*Nourse  Deep    60 

^Village  Main  Reef  (3)  ...  75 

■^Jumpers  Deep    4° 

♦Bonanza   108(2) 

-^-Geldenhuis  Deep   7o(-) 

♦Durban  Deep  (i)    5° 

*Simmer  and  Jack   4M')---    4  () 

Glen  Deep   18 

Langlaragte  Deep   21 

The  mines  marked  thus  *  are  already  at  work, 
n  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value 
;^36,ooo,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  C)  Calculated 
on  actual  profits  of  working.  {')  Owns  25,000  Wemmer 
shares,  value  equivalent  to  ;^i  per  share.   (*)  ^5  shares. 

The  greatly  improved  prospects  of  the  Mozambique 
Company  should  attract  careful  attention.    The  revenue 
of  the  Company  during  the  present  year,  as  we  pointed 
out  last  week,  is  considerably  greater  than  in  1897,  just 
as  last  year  showed  a  very  great  improvement  on  1896. 
In  the  past,  moreover,  all  the  net  revenue  of  the  Com- 
pany has  been  expended  on  productive  works.    It  is 
now  proposed,  however,  to  make  an  issue  of  debentures 
to  cover  the  cost  of  these  works  and  so  to  liberate 
the  profits  which  have  accumulated  in  the  past.  Thus, 
with  the  greatly  improved  revenue  of  the  present  year 
and  the  past  profits  liberated,  the  Company  will  be  in  a 
position  to  pay  a  substantial  dividend.    It  is  further 
rumoured  that  there  may  be  important  developments 
shortly  with  regard  to  a  very  considerable  extension 
of  the  territory  under  the  control  of  the  Mozambique 
Company. 

Last  week  we  promised  some  further  information 
with  regard  to  the  Pekin   Syndicate,   of  which  Mr. 
George    Cawston    is    the    head,    and    we  referred 
particularly  to  the  list  of  original  shareholders  in  the 
Syndicate.    This  list  is  too  long  to  be  given  in  extenso, 
but  below  we  give  the  names  of  the  principal  holders. 
The  Deferred   shares,   it  will  be  remembered,  were 
issued  at  the  nominal  price  of  is.  each,  and  are  now 
worth  in  the  market  ;^io5.    They  take  40  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  profits  after  50  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  the 
Ordinary  shares.    It  will  be  seen  that  amongst  the 
lucky  holders  of  these  shilling  shares  which  have  risen 
to  such  an  enormous  premium  were  Mr.  George  Cawston 
himself,  who  held  305,  Lord  Rothschild,  who  held  60, 
and  Mr.  A.  G.  Schiff,  who  held  another  9.    It  may  also 
be  mentioned  that  in  the  full  list  appear  the  names  as 
holders  of  Ordinary  shares  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Cawston,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Cawston,  Mr.  C.  F.  Cawston,  Miss  Ellen  W 
Cawston,  and  Miss  Silvia  P.  Cawston. 


L. 


Deferred 
Shares. 

Anglo-Continental  Gold  Syndicate    401 

Abercorn,  Duke  of    ^ 

Abercorn,  Mary,  Duchess  of   2 

Bechuanaland  Exploration  Corporation  10 

Bourke,  Hubert  Ed.  Madden    73 

Bartlett,  Sir  E.  A  

Charterland  Goldfields,  Ltd   i5 

Cazenove,  Av.  Phil   40 

Colonial  Finance  Corporation,  Ltd.  . 

Cawston,  Geo  

Davis,  Edmund   

Dilke,  Chas.  Wentworth   

Gifford,  V.C.,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord   

Gilbert,  Thos  

Grey,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl   

Hambro  &  Son,  C.  J  

Lome,  Rt.  Hon.  Marquess  of   

Lurgan,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  

Mayo,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  


I 

305 
203 

5 

10 

36 
I 

10 
I 


Ordinary 
Shares. 
.  208 


990 

75 
50 
500 
800 
100 

515 
1 00 

375 


800 
100 

50 
300 
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Doforrca 

I  >riliiinry 

.Shines. 

Shnri-s. 

MoiUjjomoi y,  Basil  Toiu|ilor  Cirahain  . 

l)  . 

200 

MulloMS  (Jr.'),  Jolm  Ashlc^v  

■  ■       1 5 

1 00 

McCalinont  Harvey,  I..  I>  

10  . 

. .  1 000 

50a 

:;oo 

4:: 

Rothschild,  Rt.  lion.  N.  M.  Lord  ... 

60 

, . .  2000 

25 

50 

...  285 

South  African  Gold  Trust,  Ltd  

•••  475 

...  50 

6 

200 

...  250 

I 

100 

8 

400 

...  500 

Wertheimer,  \'icomte  Adolphe  de  ... 

We  understand  that  the  Bank  of  Ens^land  is  also 
supporting  the  Pekln  Syndicate,  and  with  both  the 
Government  and  the  National  Bank  at  its  back,  not  to 
speak  of  Lord  Rothschild,  it  should  succeed.  But  \ve 
rather  doubt  whether  those  who  invest  their  money  in 
the  Syndicate  will  get  any  interest  for  a  very  long  time. 
Coal  'and  iron  deposits,  nor  yet  petroleum,  are  not  to 
be  exploited  in  a  day  nor  even  in  a  year  in  China. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  Mr.  Cawston  confidently 
expects  the  Syndicate  to  pay  a  dividend,  say,  six  or 
twelve  months  before  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

THE  TELEGR.-VPH  M.\NUFACTURING  COMP.\NY,  LIMITED. 

The  Telegraph  IManufacturing  Company,  is  issued 
with  a  capital  of  ;;^200,ooo  divided  into  20,000  five  per 
cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  of  each  and 
20,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £s  each.  This  Company 
has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  old 
company  of  the  same  title  incorporated  in  1886.  The 
object  of  the  present  issue  is  to  obtain  additional  work- 
ing capital  to  deal  with  the  increased  business  of  the 
Company.  The  assets,  exclusive  of  goodwill,  _  are 
valued  at  ;^i49,528,  making,  with  the  additional 
amount  of  ;^40,ooo  to  be  provided  by  this  issue,  a 
total  of  ;^i89,528.  The  certified  profits  for  the  past 
three  years'  trading  amount  to  ;!^49,45o,  or  an  average 
annual  profit  of  ^^16,483.  The  position  of  the  Com- 
pany may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  amongst  its 
principal  customers  are  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office, 
the  Post  Office,  and  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

PAUL  BOYER,  LIMITED. 

Paul  Boyer,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  ;/5"6o,ooo  in 
24,000  seven  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares, 
and  36,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  is  formed  to 
take  over  the  photographic  business  of  Monsieur  Paul 
Boyer  of  Paris,  and  patents  for  the  process  of  photo- 
graphy by  artificial  light.  The  purchase  price  asked  by 
the  vendor  is  ;^48,ooo,  payable  as  to  ;^40oo  in  cash 
and  the  rest  in  cash  or  shares  at  the  option  of  the 
directors.  2,000  is  reserved  for  working  capital. 
The  accountants'  certificate  of  past  profits  is  vague  ;  the 
stock  has  apparently  not  been  valued  periodically,  nor 
is  it  stated  that  the  profits  are  net  profits.  The  account- 
ants say  moreover  that  the  books  have  not  been  kept 
on  a  complete  system.  The  enterprise  is  not  one  which 
we  can  recommend  to  the  investor. 

"the  GENTLEWOMAN,"  LIMITED. 

The  journal  called  the  "Gentlewoman"  is  formed 
into  a  company  with  a  capital  of  ;^i6o,ooo  divided 
into  80,000  five  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  and 
80,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.  The  certificate  of 
profits  Is  not  so  straightforward  nor  so  satisfactory  as 
we  should  have  expected  in  such  an  undertaking,  since 
t  deals  only  with  averages  and  percentages  except  as 


regards  iho  prolits  of  the  past  year,  hut  the  business  is 
apparently  an  increasing  one.  The  paper  will  remain 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Warden  and  Mr.  Wood, 
who  foimded  it  and  have  conducted  it  since  the  com- 
moncoiiioni.  I'he  purchase  price  is  fixed  by  the  ven- 
ilors,  (hi.-  Illustrated  Newspaper  Corporation,  at 
^1  >43. '>()(>,  payable  as  to  ^,'65,000  in  cash  or  Prefer- 
ence shares  and  the  balance  in  the  whole  of  the 
Ordinary  shares.  The  sum  of;£,'iooo  a  year  is  to  be 
placed  to  a  reserve  fund  out  of  the  profits  .after  paying 
the  preference  dividend  and  before  any  dividend  is  paid 
on  the  Ordinary  shares  until  the  reserve  fund  reaches 
;^,30,ooo.  Further  working  capital  to  the  amount  of 
/^i"! 5,000  is  to  be  provided  out  of  the  present  issue,  and 
the  vendor  Company  guarantees  that  the  present  working 
capital  shall  amount  to  ;^io,ooo.  The  "  Gentlewoman  " 
is  a  well-known  and  popular  paper,  and  the  Preference 
shares  seem  to  be  a  very  fair  investment  of  their  class. 

THE  BENGAL-NAGPUR   RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  directors  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  invite 
tenders  for  ;^40,ooo  three  per  cent,  debentures,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Secretary  for  State  for  India  both  as 
regards  principal  and  interest.  The  debentures,  which 
will  be  payable  to  bearer,  expire  in  August,  1905.  The 
minimum  price  of  issue  is  par. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  E.  W. — The  notice  was  unfortunately  crowded  out  in  our 
second  edition,  and  the  index  was  not  corrected. 

Grateful. — We  are  glad  the  advice  we  ^ave  turned  out  so 
satisfactorily.  We  should  advise  you  to  hold  Bovril  Deferred. 
They  are  likely  to  improve  considerably  in  value. 

Coop. — The  Company  went  to  allotment  in  due  course,  andj; 
the  property  is  already  transferred.   When  the  Company  is  able 
to  report  its  first  results  of  working  the  shares  will  in  all  proba- 
bility increase  in  value. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME   iMISTAKES   OF  HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — No  one  can  doubt  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
of  alleviation  and  cure  performed  by  hospitals  in 
London,  nor  the  necessity  for  it,  nor  the  disinterested 
zeal  of  many  supporters  of  hospitals.    But  the  continued 
appeals  to  the  public,  sometimes  on  account  of  hospitals.! 
generally  such  as  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Jubilee  Fund  andr; 
the  Saturday  and  Sunday  funds,  sometimes  on  behalf' 
of  particular  hospitals,  such  as  the  circulars  which  burden  ■ 
our  post-bags  or  the  advertisements  which  entrap  our- 
eyes,  must  make  people  reflect  that  there  Is  something, 
rotten  in  the  state  which  leaves  so  important  a  function 
to  spasmodic  and  casual  effort.    In  a  great  city  like 
London    there   have   still   survived   the   methods  of 
alleviating  sickness  suitable  to  a  little  country  town- 
The  annual  expenditure  of  all  the  hospitals  must  reach 
nearly  a  million  pounds  ;   that  of  the  great  general 
hospitals  reaches  about  half  a  million.    Not  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  this  comes  from  invested  endowments  ; 
the  rest  has  to  be  begged  or  borrowed  or  prayed  for 
by  the  methods  which  the  advertising  ingenuity  of  the 
managers  can  best  devise.    The  managers  obtain  the 
money  and  spend  the  money  ;  In  both  of  which  tasks 
they  are  responsible  to  no  public  bodies,  to  no  Stat6 
department,  to  nothing  more  serious  than  the  criticisms 
of  busybodles  In  the  newspapers. 

The  first  lamentable  result  of  this  jumbled  want  of 
system  Is  that  a  grossly  disproportionate  amount  Is 
spent  upon  mere  administration.  Taking  the  returns 
of  the  general  hospitals  alone.  It  appears  that  it  costs 
nearly  ;^30,ooo  a  year  to  administer  nearly  ;^5oo,ooo  ; 
were  we  to  take  into  account  the  multitudes  of  special 
hospitals  the  proportion  of  expense  would  be  enormously 
increased.  It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  these  expenses 
do  not  Include  the  services  of  a  host  of  zealous  and 
efficient  voluntary  workers,  such  as  chairmen  and 
members  of  hospital  boards  ;  nor  do  they  include  any 
of  the  actual  working  expenses,  such  as  salaries  of 
doctors,  nurses,  matrons,  chaplains,  porters,  dispensers 
and  so  forth.  They  include  little  more  than  the  salaries 
and  perquisites  of  hospital  secretaries  and  their  staffs  of 
clerks.     They  do  not  include  the  large  expenses 
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connected  with  the  collection  of  the  various  funds  by 
which  hospitals  receive  a  considerable  part  of  their 
income.  It  appears  to  cost  nearly  as  much  to  manage 
a  small  hospital  with  an  expenditure  of  a  few  thousands 
as  a  large  hospital  with  an  expenditure  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousands,  and  as  each  separate  institution,  large  or 
small,  maintains  a  separate  administrative  staflF,  it  is 
easy  to  realise  the  immense  leakage  of  charitable  funds. 

A  second  great  evil  of  the  present  unco-ordinated 
system  is  the  immense  overlapping  that  occurs.  The 
greater  hospitals  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  smaller 
institutions  crowd  as  closely  as  may  be  towards  the 
centre  of  London,  and  vast  new  tracts  of  the  inhabited 
outer  areas  are  not  provided  for.  Patients  from  any 
part  of  London  may  go  to  any  hospital  according  to 
their  fortune  in  getting  admission  tickets,  or  according 
to  the  accidental  connexion  of  the  local  doctor  with  any 
of  the  great  hospitals.  I  have  known  cases  of  patients 
in  Paddington  going  to  the  London  Hospital  in  White- 
chapel  and  to  St.  George's  Hospital  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  Absolutely  no  system  exists  by  which  an 
inhabitant  of  anv  district  should  naturally  go  to  any 
particular  hospital  ;  and  no  system  exists  by  which  any 
person  should  know  the  chances  and  conditions  of  entry 
to  the  general  and  special  institutions. 

Connected  with  this  evil  of  overlapping  is  the 
necessarv  evil  that  the  appeals  for  each  particular 
hospital  are  thrown  broadcast.  Living  near  St.  Mary  s 
Hospital  I  mav  happen  to  take  an  interest  in  it ;  but  this 
year  appeals  reach  me  from  a  dozen  sources  on  behalf 
of  the  London  Hospital ;  next  year  it  will  be  Guy's  or 
Thomas's  or  St.  Bartholomew's,  or  some  of  the  others. 
Each  appeal  is  equally  urgent,  equally  heart-rending, 
and  equally  bewildering,  and  the  chances  are  that  I  save 
my  possible  contributions  against  quarter-day. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  hospitals  are  however 
still  more  illogical  and  unsatisfactory,  and  it  would  take 
far  more  space  than  you  are  likely  to  allow  me  even  to 
mention  all  the  evils  connected  with  them.    I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  hospitals  with  which  teaching 
schools  are  connected  as  these,  although  few  in  number, 
o-reatly  surpass  all  the  others  in  size  and  importance. 
The  medical  and  surgical  staff  of  these  institutions 
consists  in  the  first  place  of  a  number  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  engaged  in  London  consulting  practice.  They 
represent  absolutely  the  cream  of  the  London  medical 
profession  and  a  majority  of  them— certainly  all  the 
better  known  of  them— are  fully  occupied  with  immense 
and  lucrative  private  practice.     They  attend  at  the 
hospital  one,  two,  or  three  afternoons  a  week  and  see 
perhaps  nine  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  although,  of  course, 
they  are  ready  and  do  occasionally  come  down  for  the 
sudden  emergency  of  a  specially  difficult  or  interesting 
case.     They  are  paid  for  their  hospital  work  either 
nothing  at  all  or  a  mere  annual  honorarium.  The 
practical  motive  of  their  attendance  is  that  as  the 
majority  of  students  who  follow  them  round  the  wards 
are  going  to  become  general  practitioners,  they  are 
building   up  a  connexion   for   their   own  consulting 
practices.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  hospitals, 
until  they  have  reached  absolutely  the  highest  point  of 
advertised  celebrity,  get  ninety  per  cent,  of  their  cases 
sent  them  by  former  students  of  their  own  hospital. 

The  remaining  medical  staff  at  a  hospital  consists  of 
medical    and    surgical    "registrars,"   who    are  dis- 
tinguished qualified  students,  waiting  for  positions  on 
the  senior  staff,  and  of  a  number  of  "  house-surgeons 
and  "house-physicians,"  who  arc  young  students  just 
qualified  and  allowed  to  hold  these  posts  for  six  months 
or  a  year,  really  as  the  final  part  of  their  hospital 
training.      Registrars,    house-physicians    and  hous^e- 
surgeons  are  the  persons  who  do  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
work  at  a  hospital  and  do  not  receive  the  wages  of 
mechanics  ;  they  have  no  permanent  connexion  with 
their  institution,  and  at  least  every  year  they  are  re- 
placed.  The  whole  system  of  medical  and  surgical  work 
at  a  hospital  has  as  its  motive  forco  the  idea  of  the 
hospital  not  as  healing-place,  but  as  a  place  of  education 
for  young  medical  men  and  as  a  soil  in  which  older 
medical   men    sow  the  seeds   of  a  lucrative  private 

practice.  ^     ■     1  u 

The  last  evil  to  which  1  sliall  now  refer  is  the  abuse 
of  hospitals  by  patients  who  could  afford  to  pay— an 
abuse  which  applies  equally  to  the  out-patient  and  in- 
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patient  departments.  People  who  subscribe  to  hospitals 
do  so,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  helping 
to  relieve  the  necessitous  poor.  There  is  absolutely  no 
general  system  by  which  there  can  be  distinguished 
those  who  come  to  a  hospital  because  it  is  free, 
and  those  who  come  to  a  hospital  because  they  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  proper  treatment.  Urgency  of 
the  cases,  and  recommending  letters  from  subscribers 
are  the  tw^o  tickets  by  which  admission  is  gained,  and 
the  result  is  that  an  enormous  amount  of  money  is  spent 
upon  persons  without  any  claim  on  the  charitable.  _ 

I  may  sum  up  a  few  of  the  points  I  have  tried  to 
make. 

1.  There  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  organization  of  all 
the  charitable  hospitals  so  as  to  cut  down  management 
expenses,  arrange  and  define  localisation  and  prevent 
overlapping. 

2.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  complete  separation 
of  medical  schools  and  hospitals.  The  medical  schools 
should  be  under  University  control  ;  the  hospital  staff 
should  be  independent  of  the  medical  school. 

3.  The  hospital  staff  should  consist  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  paid  for  their  work  as  such,  and  required  to  do 
their  work  as  such. 

4.  Although  urgent  cases  should  at  all  times  be  taken 
in,  subsequent  investigation  should  decide  whether  or 
no  the  patient  should  be  charged  nothing,  or  on  what 
scale  they  should  be  charged  for  maintenance  and 
attendance.  Order. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  CIVIL  SERVANTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  question  as  to  whether  a  man,  because 
he  has  accepted  service  in  the  Post  Office,  shall  be 
restricted  in  the  exercise  of  his  civil  rights  is  one  that 
has  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  various  sessions  of 
Parliament,  and  is  bound  to  turn  up  again  and  again  until 
some  Government  is  wearied  or  shamed  into  doing  some 
thing  definite,  even  if  not  right.  Of  course,  the  question 
is  one  which  affects  all  civil  servants,  but  it  is  fought 
out  especially  over  the  example  of  the  Post  Office— the 
focussing-point  of  all  being  the  dismissal  of  myself  from 
the  Post  Off.ce  by  Sir  James  Fergusson. 

I  want  to  set  down  the  facts  plainly,  so  that  a  dis- 
passionate judgment  may  be  formed  on  them,  and  I  will, 
I  think,  prove  that  Sir  James  Fergusson  acted  wrongly, 
and  that  Mr.  Hanbury  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  or  wilfully  ignores  them,  when  he  under- 
takes Sir  James  Fergusson's  defence. 

I  was  dismissed  by  Sir  James  Fergusson  because  I 
circularised  Pariiamentary  candidates  with  this  ques- 
tion :—"  Will  you,  in  the  event  of  being  elected  a 
Member  of  Pariiament,  support  a  motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Pariiamentary  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Post  Office  Service,  such  as  was  advocated  by 
Eari  Compton  and  largely  supported  during  the  recent 
session  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?"    Mr.  Hanbury  has 
talked  on  the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he 
has  never  attempted  to  point  out  a  reasonable  objection 
that  might  be  taken  to  putting  this  question  to  a 
candidate  seeking  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  a 
constituency  ;  nor  has  he  ventured  to  say  that  it  was 
improper  to  put  such  a  question.    The  proposal  having 
come  before  Pariiament,  and  having  been  accepted  for 
consideration  by  the  Speaker,  was  perfectly  constitu- 
tional;  and  an  elector— be  he  in  the  Post  Office  or  not- 
had  as  much  right  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  candi- 
dates seeking  his  support  on  this  question  as  on  any  other. 
On  the  general  question  I  submit  that  there  are  only 
two  courses  logically  open  to  the  Government  :  one  is 
full  and  perfect  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  his  civil  rights 
by  a  civil  servant,  and  the  other  is  disfranchisement. 
Mr.  Hanbury  has  thrown  out  the  threat  of  disfranchise- 
ment, and  I  frankly  tell  him  that  it  would  be  a  manly 
way  out  of  his  difficulty,  while  at  the  same  time  I  claim 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  the  adoption  of 
any  such  retrograde  course.    As  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  no  postman,  sorter,  or  telegraphist  should  be 
under  any  civil  restraint  when  his  duty  in  the  Post  Office 
is  concluded.    During  duty  hours  his  only  consideration 
should  be,  as  in  private  employment,  his  work  ;  but 
once  he  has  lapsed  into  the  privacy  of  his  off-duty  hours 
no  official  has  a  right  to  take  cognisance  of  his  actions. 
And  I  ask— and  shall,  doubtless,  pause  long  for  a  reply 
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— wliy  :>iiy  restrictioii  shoiilil  he  soii|^ht  to  ho  imposi'cl 
oil  JoliM  Sinitli,  tvloi^rapliist,  if,  alter  duty  lunirs,  lie 
teels  ilisposeil  to  sit  on  a  political  coininittee  to  atlvaiice 
or  oppose  the  cause  of  llouie  Rule  or  any  other  political 
<.|uesliou?  No  such  restrictiou  is  attached  to  the  tele- 
j^rapliist  workiiif^- for  Reuter  ;  who  should  it  be  attached 
to  the  telci^raphist  in  the  Post  Ollice  ? 

I  claim  that  this  is  a  fair  proposition.  If  it  he  suj,^- 
i,'ested  that  there  is  a  dilTerence  in  the  work,  I  say  that 
there  is  not.  No  postal  servant  is  in  a  position  to 
become  privy  to  any  knowledge  of  political  import,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  view  him  as  a  danijerous  political  aj^cnt 
who  must  be  held  in  check.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  secure  the  return  of  members 
pledtfcd  to  improve  his  pay  and  position  ;  but  this  is 
sheer  absiudity.  The  question  of  John  Smith's  salary 
or  his  hoiu's  of  work  could  not  possibly  be  the  subject 
of  a  pledi^e  on  the  part  of  a  candidate,  because  such  a 
matter  could  never  come  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  1  wish  to  take  this  question  a  step  further.  I 
submit  that  Mr.  Hanbury  is  acting  in  a  cowardly  spirit, 
because  he  allows  his  prejudice  to  go  so  far  that  he  is 
willing  to  shelter  himself  behind  an  illegality  so 
monstrous  that  it  amounts  to  a  gross  constitutional 
outrage.  Mr.  Hanbury,  had  he  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
o(  this,  could  settle  it  at  once  by  submitting  the  whole 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  it  is  because  he  will  not  do  this  that  I 
attribute  cowardice  to  him,  for  his  only  reason  is  that 
he  knows  what  the  decision  would,  and  must,  be. 

In  the  reign  of  George  III.  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  were  disabled  from  exercising  the  franchise, 
and  this  disablement  obtained  until  1868,  when  it  was 
removed.  Postmasters-General  during  this  period  were 
deprived  of  the  franchise  in  common  with  all  their 
servants,  but  no  sooner  did  they  regain  their  electoral 
liberty  than  they  at  once  began  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  functions  of  Parliament  by  issuing  restraining 
instructions  to  their  subordinates.  It  became  such  an 
offensive  interference  with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
fTOStal  servants  that  in  1874  a  second  Act  was  passed, 
which  removed  "  all  remaining  disabilities."  This  was 
an  attempt  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  which  Mr. 
Hanbury  even  to-day  is  frustrating  by  his  contempt  for 
law.  In  the  Act  of  1868  most  of  the  disabilities  were 
removed,  and  in  1874  all  remaining  disabilities  were  re- 
moved. The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  when  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
expressed  himself  very  clearly  about  it.  "There  is 
no  doubt,"  said  he,  "that  the  franchise  has  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  all  civil  servants  without 
restriction  or  reservation,  and  that  any  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  a  civil  servant  is 
ul^ra  vires  and  unconstitutional."  Sir  James  Fergusson 
finds  excuse  for  his  action  in  dismissing  me  in  the  fact 
that  he  issued  in  the  "  Post-Office  Circular  "  an  intimation 
that  he  "desired  to  warn  Post-Office  servants  that  it 
would  be  improper  for  them  to  endeavour  to  extract 
promises  from  any  candidate  with  reference  to  their  duties 
a«d  pay."  This,  in  his  opinion,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
render  nugatory  all  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of 
the  franchise.  But  what  do  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
say  to  such  a  preposterous  assumption  ?  What  will 
any  legal  expert  of  note  throughout  the  country  say  to 
it  ?  Can  a  Postmaster-General  by  his  ipse  dixit  over- 
ride an  Act  of  Parliament?  It  is  beside  the  point  that 
the  warning  was  against  extracting  pledges  on  the 
subject  of  duty  and  pay,  so  that  I  need  not  point  out 
(.1)  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  extract  any  pledge  of 
any  kind,  and  (2)  that  my  questions  were  not  on  the 
point  of  pay  or  duty  ;  the  greater  assumption  that  Sir 
James  Fergusson  can  override  the  law  and  deprive 
postal  servants  of  its  shelter  and  benefit  is  the  point  to 
consider.  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  M.P.,  whom  I  quote  here  as 
a  legal  authority,  in  ridiculing  the  assumption  that  a 
Postmaster  General  may  promulgate  an  order  which 
shall  override  an  Act  of  Parliament,  said  in  a  public 
speech  : 

"  No  regulations  of  a  Department  had  authority  to 
infringe  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
[such]  were  tiltra  vires,  and  a  violation  of  the  statute 
law  of  the  realm." 

In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  said, 
referring  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Departmental 
Orders:  "Parliament,  if  it  could  properly  and  practi- 


cally be  done,  would  have  itself  limited  the  franchise  to 
the  votes  ol  the  empli>yeos. " 

There  is  only  one  painful  inciilent  in  coimexion  with  this 
controversy  which  I  shall  take  this  opportunityof  referring 
\o  and  I  hope  th.it  this  will  be  the  means  of  eiuling  it. 
Su  James  I-'ergusson  has  more  than  once  said  that  he 
hail  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  (iladstonc  and  Sir  William 
llarcourt  in  his  action.  The  House  is  always  led  to 
believe  that  this  concurrence  covered  my  dismissal,  and 
I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  slating  that,  so  far 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  concerned,  it  is  a  gross  and  an 
unpardonable  misstatement.  The  deceased  statesman's 
well-known  reverence  for  constitutional  usage  would 
never  allow  him  to  condone  an  evasion  of  the  law,  and 
the  fact  that,  since  my  dismissal,  and,  as  the  result  of  a 
correspondence  with  me,  he  granted  the  Postal  Service 
the  privilege  of  free  public  meeting,  is  in  itself  sufficient 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
viewed  the  Civil  Service  as  being  domestically  associated 
with  the  Government,  and  had  somewhat  of  a  horror  ot 
the  introduction  of  trade-union  methods  there.  But 
he  never  carried  this  feeling  beyond  a  desire  that 
a  certain  special  decorum  and  reserve  should  charac- 
terise all  Civil  Service  movements,  a  desire,  I  may  say, 
which  has  always  animated  me.  It  is  only  in  so  far 
as  he  gave  expression  to  this  desire  that  he  was  in 
accord  with  Sir  James  Fergusson,  who  most  unjusti- 
fiably extends  it  so  as  to  cover  his  whole  action. 

What  authority  Sir  James  Fergusson  has  for  his  use 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  name  in  the  same  connexion 
I  cannot  say.  Sir  William  has  studiously  avoided  a 
public  utterance  on  the  subject,  and  although  he  has 
lengthily  discussed  the  matter  with  me  in  private,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  clearly  in  possession  of  his  views. 
—Yours,  &c.,  W.  E.  Clery. 

MR.   JUSTICE   DAY'S  SENTENCES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Justice  Day — a  notoriously  severe  judge 
and  our  greatest  flogger — has  made  another  speech 
lamenting  that  the  legislature  does  not  give  him  more 
elbow-room.  In  sentencing  a  prisoner  at  York  Assizes 
for  a  criminal  offence  on  a  young  girl,  he  said  there 
would  be  a  speedy  disappearance  of  such  offences  if  the 
judge  had  power  to  order  a  flogging,  and  so  forth. 
Now,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  his  sentences  of  im- 
prisonment or  penal  servitude  are  quite  as  severe  as 
those  of  the  average  judge,  and  where  he  can  he  adds 
the  flogging  which  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Hawkins 
omit.  I  think  Mr.  Justice  Day  should  be  called  on  to 
give  a  statement  of  the  sentences  passed  by  him  which 
included  flogging,  together  with  the  crimes  of  which 
the  prisoners  were  convicted.  The  public  could  then 
see  whether  his  sentences  are  really  deterrent,  or  more 
efficacious  than  the  sentences  of  less  severe  judges  who 
do  not  flog  criminals. — Yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Collinson. 

[We  believe  that  a  list  of  the  floggings  ordered  by 
this  judge  was  published  some  time  ago  in  the  "  Pall 
Mall  Gazette."— Ed.  S.  R.] 

MANX  DOGBERRIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — No  man  who  has  ever  given  a  moment's 
attention  to  the  subject  would  be  likely  to  charge  the 
judiciary  in  the  Isle  of  Man  with  undue  tenderness 
towards  malefactors.  Manx  penalties  for  offences, 
proven  or  alleged,  are  I  think  notoriously  barbarous. 
Less  has  been  heard  of  these  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  because,  first,  the  island  is  so 
largely  removed  from  the  eye  of  the  Briton  who  is 
vigilant  in  the  cause  of  fair  play  ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  island  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  Home  Rule. 
It  is  probable,  however — certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped — 
that  even  in  the  Isle  of  Man  such  a  story  as  that  told 
by  your  correspondent  "J."  last  week  is  rare.  It  is 
rightly  characterised  by  him  as  an  "infamous"  story, 
and'  both  he  and  the  "Saturday  Review"  are  entitled 
to  credit  for  courageously  stating  it  in  its  naked 
simplicity. 

For  let  us  quite  understand — assuming,  of  course, 
as  I  am  bound  to  do,  that  "J."  has  put  the  facts  quite 
impartially — that  in  this  Dixon  case  we  have  something 
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aoDroachinir  a  Drevfus  case  of  our  own.  Di^*l"'  Is 
uuris  accused,  not  of  sellin^^  State  secrets,  but  of  sheep 
sJeaiin-  His  real  offence  would  seem  to  be  nationaht) . 
He  s  not  a  Manx.  He  was  hated  by  the  tarmer- 
iurvmen  and  bv  the  Deemsters  on  that  score,  almost 
is  bitterlv  as  Drevfus  was  hated  because  he  was  a  Jew. 
But  hatred  notwithstanding,  just  as  m_  the  ^rey^us 
case,  there  would  not  have  been  a  conviction  had  not 
the  punv  autocrats,  with  whom  the  prisoner  s  fate 
rested,  determined  that  he  should  be  removed.  In 
re-ard  to  Dixon,  as  in  regard  to  Dreyfus,  unless  there 
is  more  grit  in  our  Home  Secretary  than  in  any  French 
Minister?  the  savage  sentence  passed  m  the  teeth  of  the 
evidence  must  prove  a  death  sentence.  Can  we 
tolerate  so  gross  a  travesty  of  justice  in  a  community 
which  is  under  the  British  flag  ? 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  has  an  opportunitv  here 
of  which  he  will,  if  he  is  the  man  I_  take  h.m  to  be 
ea-erly  avail  himself.  It  may  seriously  offend  the 
Deemsters'  dignity  to  have  these  savage  -^thocls  over- 
hauled and  rendered  nugatory,  but  it  is  n^cessar  to 
deal  drasticallv  with  rabies  in  whatever  animal  the> 

"  W^^t  WhiS  m;S  move,  the  British  public  can 
also  do  something.  What  pleasure  can  tne  average 
British  tourist  take  in  visiting  a  beautiful  spot  like  the 
Isle  of  Man,  if  he  knows  that  it  is  the  home  of  brutan  y 
such  as  ha  exposed  in  your  last  issue?  What  would 
Se  Isle  of  Man  be  without  the  influx  of  British  visitors? 
A  serious  falling  off  now  would  penalise  the  com- 
munity for  a  yea'r.  But  why  penalise  the  community? 
I  hear  some  one  ask.  My  answer  is,  because  he 
community  is  autonomous,  and  must  take  responsibili  y 
for  the  doings  of  those  whom  it  places,  or  permits  to 
be  placed,  in  positions  of  authority  and  trust. 

The  sooner  a  little  justice's  justice  is  meted  out  to 
some  of  the  justices  themselves,  the  better  it  seems  to 
me  will  it  be  for  luckless  individuals  who  may  run  some 
risk  of  falling  into  their  clutches.— Yours  truly,  ^  ^ 


HOME  OFFICE  JUSTICE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir  _I  think  the  following  extract  from  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic^  contains  one  of  the  fullest  -Emissions  o  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Home  Office  as  an  appellate  tribunal 
in  criminal  cases  that  I  have  yet  seen-though,_  of  course, 
he  is  utterly  wrong  as  to  the  facts  of  the  particular  case 
with  which  he  was  dealing  :— 

"The  steadfast  refusal  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  set 
aside  the  sentence  of  the  Judge  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Maybrick,  for  whose  release  the  effort  made  in  this 
country  and  in  England  was  quite  unparalleled,  is  the 
most  striking  iUust^ration  of  the  difficulty  ol  getting  he 
English  executive  to  interfere  with  ^  and  impair  the 
wholesome  authority  of  the  judiciary."  _ 

In  other  words  the  tribunal  to  which  we  have  en- 
trusted the  task  of  revising  the  blunders  of  our  judiciary, 
and  which  we  have  hitherto  been  told  revises  them  more 
effectually  than  any  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  would  do, 
?e  'arcls  it  as  itsfirlt  duty  to  stick  to  the  judge  through 
thfck  and  thin,  whatever  the  consequences  to  the  un- 
fortunate prisoner  may  be.     "The  judiciary    of  course 
can  only  mean  the  judge  who  tried  the  case.     Every  one 
knovvs^that  the  oily  present  member  of  the  judiciary 
who  was  present  at  the  trial  is  one  of  the  stronges 
idvocates  for  Mrs.   Maybrick's  release^  -^'Th^fTi 
that  the  Home  Office  can  say  with  truth  is  that  ,t  is 
upholding  the  dead  judge,  whose  mind  was  failing  and 
who  did  not  hear  all  the  evidence  now  available,  against 
a  living  judge  whose  mind  is  clear  and  who  knows  all 
the  evidence.    True  he  was  the  prisoner's  advocate 
but  he  did  not  make  as  strong  a  speech  in  her  favour  as 
the  dead  judge  made  against  her.  However,  my  point  is 
that  the  nSme    Office  completely  neglects  the  duty 
which  Uhe  Queen  and  the  public    ^"^^^^0  it  it, 
follows  the  lead  of  any  judge,  living  or  dead,  instead  o 
forming   its  own  perfectly  independent   opinion  and 
acting  on  it ;  and  every  prisoner  who  is  confined  und 
more  than  one  Home  Secretary  has  a  clear  n&ht  to  the 
independent  opinion  of  every  new   Home  Secretary. 
Does  he  or  she  receive  it  ?  ... 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Judge's  sentence  in  this  case  was 


death,  and  this  sentence  was  "  set  aside"  by  the  Home 
Secretary.    As  the  law  compelled  the  Judge  to  pro- 
nounce it,  however,  it  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as 
his  sentence  at  all.    It  could  onlv  be  modified  by  the 
Home   Secretary.    The    Judge   was   one   of  several 
persons  whom  he  consulted  before  modifying  it,  but  the 
latter  took— and  rightly  took— the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  modification  on  himself.     But  a  sentence  of 
penal  servitude  for  life  passed  by  the  Home  Secretary- 
does  not  mean  what  it  says.     It  has  been  passed  since 
the  IMaybrick  trial  on  many  persons  who  have  beeiv 
already  'liberated.    Neither  law  nor  precedent  binds  the- 
Home  Secretary  to  carry  it  out  in  its  entirety  ;  and  the 
alleo-ation  has  often  been  made,  and  never  contradicted, 
that" Mrs.  Maybrick  would  have  been  liberated  long  ago 
but  for  the  agitation  in  her  favour.    The  Americans- 
will  probably  attach  its  proper  value  to  Mr.  Ruggles- 
Brise's  assertion,  "We  are  very  friendly,  but  we  caa 
never  let  her  go."— Truly  yours,  ,  .•  ^ 

p  s  —When  writing  as  above,  I  was  relying  on  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise's  statement  at  New- 
York,  which  I  find  was  made  so  far  back  as  last 
November.  The  introductory  sentence  is  perhaps  even 
strono-er  :  "The  power  of  pardon  is  vested  solely  in  the 
Sover^eign  acting  through  the  Home  Secretary  alone, 
and  ^ke  extreme  rarity  of  his  intervention  to  interfere 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  contributes  powerfully 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  judiciary. 
Is  this  a  satisfactory  tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal  in> 
criminal  cases  ? 

"REX  REGUM." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— May  I,  in  reply  to  your  correspondent.  Sir 
Wyke  Bailiss,  that  his  alleged  likeness  of  Christ  "-was 
accepted  by  the  Apostles,"  aver  that  there  is  not  a  line 
or  a  word  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  as  we  have  them, 
to  justify  this  allegation.  There  are  few  things  more- 
remarkable  in  their  writings  than  their  total  silence  as 
to  the  form  and  features  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  accord- 
ino-ly,  the  painters  who  came  centuries  after  the 
Apostles  have  each  given  a  distinct  and  separate  like- 
ness-Raphael, Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Murillo,  Ary 
Scheffer  and  Holman  Hunt,  for  example  — in  every 
instance  simply  imaginative.  C.  L.  Corkran. 


MR.  LONG'S  DOGS  BILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir  —The  announcement  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
above' unpopular  measure  has  caused  widespread  satis- 
faction throughout  the  country.  .  ,     ^   ,     .  ,  ^       .  . 

\s  one  who  has  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  against 
this  bill,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  was  not_ alone 
on  account  of  one  or  two  objectionable  clauses  in  it  that 
this  fio-ht  has  been  so  resolute  and  prolonged,  but  rather 
because,  from  its  first  to  its  last  line  it  was  practical  y 
the  endorsement  of  the  objectionable  methods  with 
which  Mr.  Long  has  plagued  the  country  ever  since  he- 
has  held  the  reins  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  What 
those  methods  are  we  all  know.    Irrational  and  partial 
muzzling  upon  ill-certified  cases  of  rab.es,_  wholesale 
slaughter  of  healthy  dogs,  brutal  bludgeoning  by  the 
police,  hound-exemption,  rewards  to  the  police  for  dog 
seizure,  the  persistent  snubbing  of  local  authorities,  and 
perpetual  interference  with  the  rights  of  dog-owners  in. 
their  own  property-these  are  the  methods  that  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day  under  Mr.  Long  s  rule,  and 
thev  one  and  all  find  their  endorsement  in  this  ill- 
considered  attempt  at  legislation.    The  country,  how- 
ever, has  refused  to  permit  such  an  endorsement,  and 
the  bill,  practically  killed  by  the  voice  of  the  people  has 
had  to  be  withdrawn.     "We  will  have  none  of  this 
man  and  his  methods,"  is  the  meaning  put  mto  words- 
of  the  ceaseless  flow  of  petitions  into  the  House,  the 
protest  meetings  and  electioneering  opposition  to  the 
Government  which  have  been  going  on  ever  since  this 
bill  had  its  first  reading.    Mr.  Long  has  fought  his 
fight  with  the  country,  and  has  been  worsted  ;  it  now 
only  remains  for  him  to  withdraw,  after  h.s  bill,  from 
?he  department  he  has  belittled  and  the  Cabinet  which 
he  has  led  through  the  depths  of  unpopularity  to  the 
verge  of  wreckage.— Yours, 

°  Fred.  E.  Pirkis, 

Hon.  Treasurer,  National  Canine  Defence- 
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Ri:viE\vs. 

A  SOLDI i:r-implomatist. 

General  Sir  Richard  Meade  and  tiie  Feudatory  Stales 
ot"  Central  and  Southern  India."  Hy  Thomas  II. 
Thornton,  C.S.I. ,  D.C.L.     London:  Lon^jmans. 

IF  this  hook  be  rej^arded  as  a  picture  of  the  manner 
of  life  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  diplomatic 
officers  serviiii^-  under  the  Ciovernment  of  India,  it  may 
!be  pronounced  both  interesliui;  and  valuable.  It  is 
written  with  full  authority  by  a  distinguished  ollicer, 
who,  under  Lord  Northbrook  and  for  some  time  under 
Lord  Lytton,  filled  the  most  coveted  appointment  in 
India,  the  Foreiijn  Secretaryship,  and  who  was  conse- 
quently in  the  most  favourable  position  to  estimate  the 
work  and  character  of  the  men  who  as  Agents  to  the 
Governor-General,  as  Residents  or  Political  agents, 
superintended  and  controlled  the  multifarious  and 
varied  relations  whicli  exist  between  the  Supreme 
power  in  India  and  the  feudatory  princes.  Among 
these  officers  Sir  Richard  Meade  took  deservedly  a  high 
place.  The  fact  that  he  successively  held  charge  of 
Central  India,  Mysore,  Baroda  and  Hyderabad  is  of  no 
ofreat  momenf  in  estimating-  his  capacity,  for  when  a 
man  has  risen  to  high  office,  the  doors  of  promotion 
open  to  him  automatically,  without  conspicuous  merit 
on  his  part,  and  even  in  the  English  diplomatic  service 
the  transfer  of  an  Ambassador  from  Constantinople  or 
St.  Petersburg  does  not  invariably  signify  the  official 
recognition  of  his  astuteness  and  success.  But  Sir 
Richard  Meade  was  endowed  with  so  much  amiability 
and  good  sense  that  he  was  able  to  fill  all  the  appoint- 
ments which  fortune  placed  in  his  way  with  credit  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  the  Government  he  served. 
Whether  he  was  a  man  of  real  distinction  of  mind  and 
character,  deserving  to  be  presented  to  the  English 
public  as  the  best  type  of  the  Indian  political  officer 
may  well  be  doubted,  and  the  more  so  as  this  biography, 
by  a  thoroughly  competent  critic  and  admirer,  gives  us 
no  sufficient  means  of  forming  an  opinion.  We  have 
read  the  book  with  a  hyper-conscientious  care;  we  have 
■seen  the  Resident  lecturing,  advising,  reforming ;  we 
know  the  pattern  of  the  gold  embroidery  on  his  coat,  his 
palace,  the  number  of  guns  in  his  salute,  his  life,  his 
hours  of  work,  but  we  never  come  upon  the  real  man, 
the  Richard  Meade  as  he  was  known  to  his  intimate 
friends  and  contemporaries.  His  soul  is  nowhere  laid 
bare  to  us.  We  do  not  hear  his  voice  or  read  his 
letters.  So  far  as  this  memoir  goes,  Meade  never  said 
a  sentence  worth  remembrance  for  its  profundity  or 
its  wit,  or  wrote  a  letter  or  dispatch  deserving  of 
permanent  record.  Yet  he  was  an  Irishman  from 
County  Cork,  and  must  have  had  some  ancestral 
tendency  to  wit  and  humour ;  while,  as  the  trusted 
instrument  of  successive  Viceroys,  he  must  have 
possessed  some  logical  or  persuasive  power,  some 
«kIU  with  his  pen.  But  of  such  accomplishments  we 
tfi-nd  no  trace.  We  patiently  follow  his  gold-embroidered 
icoat  through  one  Incident  after  another,  hoping  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  man,  but  In  vain.  Like  the 
light,  Illusive  thistle-ball  in  Browning's  "Two  In  the 
Campagna,"  just  when  we  think  to  hold  It,  it  Is  off 
again  ;  and  when  we  close  the  book  we  know  no  more 
of  the  Individuality  within  the  Resident's  uniform  than 
when  we  commenced. 

There  seem  to  be  two  reasons  for  this  phantasma- 
gorical  presentment  of  the  typical  Indian  diplomatist. 
The  first  undoubtedly  is  that  Mr.  Thornton  considers 
ihimself  still  bound  by  the  fetters  of  official  responsibility, 
and  does  not  allow  himself  to  record  the  confidences 
which  Sir  Richard  Meade  must  have  made  to  him  on 
many  historic  occasions.  These  would  have  been  of 
great  Interest,  assuming  that  Sir  Richard  was  as  frank 
and  clever  as  he  Is  reported  to  have  been.  What  were 
the  comments,  we  wonder,  of  the  true  Meade  on  the 
Gulcowar  trial  or  on  the  restitution  of  the  Berars  to 
Hyderabad  ?  The  reticence  of  the  biographer  Is  alto- 
gether honourable,  considering  his  position  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  but  it  necessarily  Impairs  the  value  of  the 
biography.  The  second  reason,  which  somewhat  dis- 
counts the  first,  but  Is  suggested  by  some  portions  of 
the  narrative.  Is  that.  In  reality,  Sir  Richard  Meade,  an 
■obviously  sincere,  honest  and  kindly  man,  was  not 


possessed  of  any  unusual  ability  or  distinction  ;  that 
without  any  diplomatic  or  administrative  training,  lie 
yet  by  the  exercise  of  industry  and  uprightness,  con- 
trived, as  many  Englishmen  like  him  have  done,  to 
hold  his  own  in  the  murky  atmosphere  and  devious 
ways  of  Native  Courts.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
impressed  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  unusual 
capacity  ;  he  certainly  was  not  brilliant,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  trusted  by  several  Viceroys  of  very  different 
views  and  character,  merely  proves  that  he  was  an  excel- 
lent servant  of  the  State  rather  than  that  he  possessed  in- 
dependence or  originalil}'.  Nor  does  such  an  estimate  of 
the  man  detract  in  any  way  from  his  value  as  a  political 
officer,  though  it  leaves  him  a  less  attractive  biogra- 
phical study.  Sir  Edward  Malet's  description  of  the 
best  diplomat  as  the  man  of  whom  least  is  heard,  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  Foreign  Office, 
where  brilliancy  has  always  been  feared  and  disliked, 
and  the  sober  and  commonplace  virtues  have  alone  won 
confidence.  Even  Viceroys,  who  have  generally  chosen 
to  keep  the  control  of  the  Foreign  Department  in  their 
own  hands,  do  not  care  for  a  rival  luminary  In  the 
firmament.  Meade  was  a  special  favourite  of  Lord 
Lytton,  and  this  suggests  that  he  was  not  a  man  who 
cared  to  maintain  his  own  opinion  against  authority, 
for  this  brilliant  Viceroy  had  a  feminine  strain  In  his 
nature  which  so  resented  opposition  that  among  his 
Intimate  friends  and  advisers  In  India  were  no  men  of 
robust  independence  of  character,  and  only  one  of 
Intellectual  distinction:  of  course,  excluding  Sir  James 
Stephen,  the  legal  member  of  Council,  over  whose 
appointment  and  position  the  Viceroy  had  no  control. 
There  was  never  a  period  In  which  the  best  Indian 
officials  were  more  neglected,  while  the  sycophants 
and  time-servers  came  to  the  front.  It  Is  true  that 
Meade's  simple  and  honourable  character  had  in  it 
nothing  of  the  sycophant  ;  but  he  still  could  change  his 
opinions  on  the  Instant,  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
Calcutta,  as  was  shown  In  the  incident  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  co-regent  to  Salar  Jang  at  Hyderabad,  when 
Meade  had  weakly  counselled  a  complete  surrender  to 
the  great  Minister  of  the  Nizam.  But  Meade  was  at  no 
time  a  match  for  the  astute  Salar  Jang,  the  most 
brilliant,  ambitious  and  courageous  Minister  of  this 
generation  In  India,  who  was  born  a  century  too  late, 
and  who,  like  the  cag'ed  eagle,  broke  his  wings  and  his 
heart  against  the  iron  bars  known  to  the  Indian  Princes 
by  the  name  of  British  Supremacy,  which  shut  him  in. 
He  gallantly  threw  down  a  hopeless  challenge  to  the 
Government  of  India  (which  treated  him  with  scant 
generosity)  and  was  ever  a  most  attractive  personality. 
Sir  Richard  Meade's  work  brought  him  In  contact  with 
several  others  of  the  most  interesting  personages  of  that 
time  In  India.  Sir  Dinkar  Rao,  Minister  of  Gwallor, 
witli  his  master,  the  Maharaja  SIndhia,  were  mem- 
bers, with  Meade,  of  the  famous  Commission  to  try 
the  Gulcowar  of  Baroda  for  the  attempted  murder 
of  General  Phayre,  the  British  Resident.  Surely  the 
the  most  silly,  illogical  and  discreditable  of  burlesques  : 
the  three  English  judges  oh  one  side  ;  the  three  Indian 
judges  on  the  other,  and  the  Government  concurring 
with  neither  and  deposing  the  Prince  for  offences  for 
which  he  was  neither  tried  nor  found  guilty.  If  the 
Government  was  so  grossly  igaiorant  as  to  expect  Inde- 
pendent Princes  to  condemn  one  of  their  own  order, 
Meade,  who  was  experienced,  should  have  voted  on  the 
native  side,  and  so  saved  the  honour  of  the  chiefs  and 
the  credit  of  the  Government.  Had  he  possessed  one 
spark  of  genius  he  would  have  so  acted.  Sir  Madhava 
Rao  was  another  famous  Minister  with  whom  Meade 
had  much  to  do,  a  wonderfully  actlve-mlnded,  vain, 
clever  type  of  the  Hindu  Reformer  ;  altogether  differing 
from  Sir  Dinkar  Rao,  a  gentle  persuasive  ascetic.  In 
face  and  manner  and  character  resembling  Cardinal 
Manning — a  lovable  man,  but  an  extraordinary  bore. 
Sindhia  and  Holkar,  whose  States  these  men  adminis- 
tered, represented  types  which  have  passed  away  ; 
Sindhia — brutal,  heavy,  morose — whose  very  loyalty  was 
so  ungraciously  tendered  to  the  Government  that  It 
became  an  insult  :  Holkar,  a  gigantic,  ponderous,  oily, 
crafty  mpney-lender,  the  wittiest,  most  heartless  and 
most  hated  by  his  subjects  of  all  the  princes  In  India.  He 
went  down  to  his  grave  an  embittered  man,  because 
his  loyalty  in  the  Mutiny  was  disputed  by  the  Govern- 
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ment— most  uniustlv  In  the  opinion  of  many,  most  mi- 
politicallv  in  the  opinion  of  most.  The  Government 
should  have  been  eager  to  welcome  loyal  professions 
instead  of  turnin<j  doubtful  friends  into  traitors  by  weak 
suspicions.  Sindhia,  too,  was  an  angry  man  throughout 
his  life  because  the  fortress  of  Gwalior  was  not  returned 
to  him  after  the  Mutiny,  although  his  loyalty  was  un- 
doubtedlv  conspicuous.'  If  Meade  had  possessed  any  real 
power,  genius  or  independence  of  character,  he  would 
have  justified  Holkar  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  have 
restored  the  fort  of  Gwalior  to  Sindhia.  But  he  did 
neither  ;  and  the  great  act  of  justice  was  left  for  a 
successor  of  Meade's  in  Central  India  to  press  on  Lord 
Dufferin,  who  had  sufficient  imagination  and  greatness 
of  soul  to  accept  the  suggestion.  But  it  was  too  late 
for  Sindhia,  who  died  before  he  had  strength  to  re-enter 
his  restored  fortress. 

Our  estimate  of  Sir  Richard  Meade  is  not  quite  that 
of  Mr.  Thornton.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  honest, 
kindlv  man,  constantly  occupied  with  great  affairs 
from 'the  accident  of  his  position,  but  never  rising  to 
greatness,  and  never  straying  beyond  the  red-tape  limits 
of  the  Foreign  Office  to  perform  an  action  or  to  recom- 
mend a  procedure  which  might  show  that  he  or  his 
masters  in  Calcutta  were  possessed  of  magnanimity, 
imagination  or  originality.  Mr.  Thornton  has  given  us 
a  highly  interesting  and  useful  book,  but  we  do  not 
accept  his  hero  as  heroic. 


TOLSTOI  ON  ART. 
I. 

"What  is  Art?"  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  Translated  from 
the  Russian  by  Aylmer  Maude.  London  :  The 
Brotherhood  Publishing  Company. 

THE  theorv  which  makes  feeling  the  test  of  art,  and 
an  enno'bling  influence  upon  the  emotions  the  aim 
of  art,  has  never  received  so  signal  a  discomfiture  as  in 
the  book  just  published  by  Count  Tolstoi,  "What  is 
Art  ?  "  in  which  that  theory  is  put  forward  as  the  only 
possible  one,  and  carried,  in  the  most  logical  way,  to 
its  final  conclusions.     Tolstoi,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
more  essentially  a  man  of  genius  than  any  writer  now 
living.     He  has  carried  the  methods  of  the  novel  further 
into  the  soul  of  man  than  any  novelist  who  ever  lived  ; 
and  he  has  at  the  same  time  rendered  the  common 
details  of  life  with  a  more  absolute  illusion  of  reality 
than  any  one  else.     Since  he  has  given  up  writing 
novels,  he  has  written  a  study  of  the  Christian  religion 
which  seems  to  me,  from  the  strictly  Christian  point  ot 
view,  to  leave  nothing  more  to  be  said  ;  and  he  has 
followed  out  his  own  conclusions  in  life  with  the  same 
logic  as  that  with  which  he  has  carried  them  out  in 
writing.     He  is  unique  in  our  time  in  having  made 
every  practical  sacrifice  to  his  own  ideal.  Everything 
he  writes,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to  receive  with  that 
respect  which  is  due  alike  to  every  man  of  genius  and 
to  every  man  of  unflinching  sincerity.    It  is  impossible 
that  he  should  write  anything  wliich  is  without  a  value 
of  its  own  ;  not  necessarily  the  value  which  he  himseit 
attaches  to  it.     It  may  scarcely  seem,   indeed,  that 
Tolstoi  has  much  more  of  the  necessary  equipment  for 
writing  a  book  on  art  than,  let  us  say.  Bunyan  would 
have  had.    Yet  if  Bunyan  had  sat  down  to  write  a  book 
on  art,  in  which  he  had  given  us  his  real  opinion  ot 
Milton  in  the  present  and  Shakespeare  in  the  past,  such 
a  book,  if  it  had  told  us  nothing  worth  knowing  about 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  would  still  have  been  well 
worth  reading,  for  the  sake  of  Bunyan  himself  and  ot 
the  better  understanding  of  that   Puritan  conscience 
which  Bunyan  embodied.     In  the  same  way  this  book 
of  Tolstoi's,  trying  as  it  is  to  read,  and  little  as  it  tells 
us  about  the  questions  it  sets  out  to  enlighten,  has  an 
undeniable  value  as  the  utterance  of  Tolstoi,  and  as  the 
legitimate  rediictio  ad  absurdum  of  theories  which  have 
had  so  many  more  cautious  and  less  honest  defenders. 

Tolstoi's  theory  of  art,  then,  is  this:  "There  is  one 
indubitable  indication  distinguishing  real  art  from  its 
counterfeit,  namely,  the  infectiousness  of  art.  If  a  man, 
without  exercising  effort  and  without  altering  his  stand- 
point, on  reading,  hearing,  or  seeing  another  man  s 
work,  experiences  a  mental  condition  which  unites  him 
with  that  man,  and  with  other  people  who  also  partake 
of  that  work  of  art,  then  the  object  evoking  that  con- 


dition is  a  work  of  art.  .  .  .  And  not  only  is  infection 
a  sure  sign  of  art,  but  the  degree  of  infectiousness  is 
also  the  sole  measure  of  excellence  in  art."  Art,  thus 
distinguished,  is  to  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  first, 
religious  art,  and  secondly,  universal  art.  |' The  first, 
religious  art— transmitting  both  positive  feelings  of  love 
to  God  and  one's  neighbour,  and  negative  feelings  of 
indignation  and  horror  at  the  violation  of  love— mani- 
fests itself  chiefly  in  the  form  of  words,  and  to  some 
extent  also  in  pai'nting  and  sculpture  :  the  second  kiad 
(universal  art)  transmitting  feelings  accessible  to  all, 
manifests  itself  in  words,  in  painting,  in  sculpture,,  m 
dances,  in  architecture,  and,  most  of  all,  in  music." 

Now  here  is  a  theory  which,  in  the  cautious  hands  of 
most  critics,  would  produce  but  one  result.    We  should 
be  told  that,  judged  by  such  a  standard,  modern  writers 
were  all  wrong  and  older  writers  all  right  ;  that  Verlaine, 
Huysmans,  Manet,  Liszt,  Rodin,  had  departed  from 
the  "  obvious,"  or  the  "  well-recognised,"  or  the  "  ine- 
vitable,"  or   the   "classical"  lines  of  religious  and 
universal  art,    while  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Raphael, 
Bach,  Michael  Angelo,  remained,  perfect  in  their  several 
ways,  to  show  us  by  their  perfection  the  laws  which  our 
uncouth  and  extravagant  generation  had  broken.  But 
this  is  not  at  all  what  the  theory  really  means,  and 
Tolstoi  shows  us  what  it  really  means.    Tolstoi  shows 
us  that  on  this  theory  we  have  to  get  rid  of  the  "  rude, 
savage,  and,  for  us,  often  meaningless  works  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  :  Sophocles,  Euripides,  ^schylus,  and  es- 
pecially Aristophanes  ;  of  modern  writers,  Dante,  Tasso, 
Milton,   Shakespeare;"  in  painting,  Michael  Angelo's 
"absurd  Last  Judgment,"  and  "  every  representation  of 
miracles,   including  Raphael's  'Transfiguration'";  in 
music,  everything  but   "Bach's  famous    violin  ana, 
Chopin's  nocturne  in  E  flat  major,  and  perhaps  a  dozen 
bits  (not  whole  pieces,  but  parts)  selected  from  the 
works  of  Haydn,   Mozart,  Schubert,  Beethoven  and 
Chopin."    On  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  accept  "as 
examples  of  the  highest  art,  flowing  from  love  of  God 
and  man  (both  of  the  higher,  positive,  and  of  the  lower, 
negative   kind),"   in   literature:   "The   Robbers,"  by 
Schiller  :  Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Pauvres  Gens  "  and  "  Les 
Miserables,"  the  novels  and  stories  of  Dickens— "The 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  "The  Christmas  Carol,"  "The 
Chimes,"   and  others;  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  Dos- 
toievsky's  works— especially  his  "  Memoirs  from  the 
House  of  Death":  and  "Adam   Bede,"    by  George 
Eliot ;  in  painting,  a  picture  by  Walter  Langley,  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1897,   "a  picture  by  the  French 
artist  Morion,"  pictures  by  Millet,   "and,  particularly, 
his  drawing,  'The  Man  with  the  Hoe,'  also  pictures  in 
this  style  by  Jules  Breton,  L'Hermitte,  Drefregger,  and 
others  ;  "  all  of  which  Tolstoi  has  seen  only  in  repro- 
ductions. . 

Here,  then,  is  what  the  theory  really  leads  to  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Tolstoi  is  less  emphatic  in  his  con- 
demnation of  contemporary  art  than  of  that  art  which 


we  are  accustomed  to  call  classical.     Wagner  is  "  only 
a  limited,  self-opinionated  German  of  bad  taste  and  bad 
style  ;  "  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine  were  "  two  versifiers, 
who  were  far  from  skilful  in  form  and  most  contemp- 
tible and  commonplace  in  subject-matter  ;  "   some  of 
Kipling's  short  stories  are  "absolutely  unintelligible 
both  in  form  and  in  substance  ;  "  his  own  works  are  all 
bad  art,    except  two  short  stories,   "God  sees  the 
Truth,"  and  "The  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus;"  and  in 
one  of  his  lists  of  "  spurious  counterfeits  of  art,"  we 
are  scornfully  told  that  "people  of  our  time  and  of  our 
society   are    delighted    with   Baudelaires,  Verlaines, 
Morc^ases,    Ibsens,  and  Maeterlincks  in  poetry ;  with 
Monets,  Manets,   Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Burne-Joneses, 
Stucks  and  Bocklins  in  painting  ;  with  Wagners,  Liszts, 
Richard  Strausses,  in  music  ;  and  they  are  no  longer 
capable  of  comprehending  either  the  highest  or  the 
simplest  art."    A  good  deal  of  this  is  what  we  have  so 
often  heard,  from  such  very  different  lips.    But  never 
before  has  any  one  been  keen-sighted  enough,  and  honest 
enough,  to  see  and  admit  how  logically  one  half  of  this, 
condemnation  depends  on  the  other.    Our  critics  have 
condemned  Wagner  for  the  qualities  by  which  they 
have  come  to  praise  Beethoven  ;  Verlaine  for  the  inno- 
vations which  they  applaud  in  Hugo  ;  Rodm  for  the 
imagination  which  they  adore  in  Michael  Angelo.    It  is 
only  Tolstoi  who  sees  that  all  these  artists  are  obeying* 
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in  tlioir  various  moasuros,  in  Ihoir  \aiious  ways,  tho 
same  laws  ;  that  to  condenm  one  is  lo  condenui  all  the 
others  as  well :  and  he  condemns  all. 

AlMlirU  SVMONS. 

MiCHAKi.  Kii:i.n's  xi:\v  vi.w. 

"The  World  at  Auction."    A  Play  by  Michael  I'ield. 
London  :  llacon  iK:  RicUells. 

WHKN  Captain  I. adds  was  cpiestioned  as  to  the 
method  of  collaboration  employed  by  the  Dra^'-oon 
and  the  Vounj^er  Son,  he  replied,  if  our  recollections  ol 
"The  tiolden  Hutlerlly  "  be  correct,  "that  one  fellow 
used  irold  pens  and  the  other  steel."  We  have  no  exact 
information  of  the  particular  method  adopted  by  the 
iuij-enions  ladies  who  call  themselves  Michael  Field  ; 
but  if  it  at  all  resembles  that  of  Sir  Walter  Besant's 
heroes,  we  have  to  believe  that  the  wielder  of  the  ijolden 
pen  had  verv  little  to  do  with  the  production  of  "  The 
World  at  Auction."  In  the  earlier  work  of  Michael 
Field,  one  happened  not  seldom  on  fras^ments  of  golden 
speech,  and  there  were  those  who  bej^an  to  hope  that 
the  noble  dramatic  form  mi<;!it  even  yet  be  aifain 
inspired  with  the  breath  of  life.  The  promise  of  those 
days  remains  unfulfilled  as  far  as  this  particular  play  is 
concerned.  The  form,  it  is  true,  is  handled  with 
singular  deftness,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  play 
could  be  produced  on  the  stage  with  considerable  effect. 
But  the  only  present  justification  for  a  play  in  blank 
verse  is  that  it  shall  be  poetry,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  confess  that  in  "  The  World  at  Auction  "  there  is 
very  little  poetry.  It  looks  like  poetry  ;  it  often  sounds 
like  poetry  ;  but  it  very  seldom  is  poetry. 

Michael  Field  has  taken  for  subject  that  short  and 
grotesque  period  of  Roman  History  which  lies  between 
the  murder  of  Pertinax  and  the  assumption  of  the  purple 
bySeverus;  the  hero  of  the  play,  therefore,  being  no 
more  considerable  a  person  than  Didius  Julianus,  who 
purchased  the  throne  from  the  Praetorian  Guard. 
Michael  Field  assumes  that  he  had  no  other  object  than 
to  please  his  daughter  Clara,  who  is  represented  as  un- 
believably ambitious  and  cruel.  She  is  in  love,  in  a 
Faustine-like  way,  with  Pylades,  a  Greek  dancer. 
Various  complications  are  provided  by  Marcia,  an  ex- 
mistress  of  the  murdered  Commodus,  with  whom 
Pylades  is  in  his  turn  in  love.  The  plot  is  laid  out  with 
exceeding  skilfulness  and  lucidity  ;  we  feel  that  each 
character  has  been  thought  out  with  the  utmost  card  ; 
the  verse  is  for  the  most  part  smooth  and  bland  ;  all 
that  is  wanting  is  the  electric  spark  that  transmutes 
thought  into  poetry.  The  play  is  above  all  things 
reasonable,  and  its  development  for  the  most  part  in 
accord  with  accepted  history,  although  Michael  Field 
takes  a  somewhat  higher  view  of  Severus  than  we  are 
prepared  to  accept.  And  yet  when  you  have  read  the 
play  through,  and  made  full  confession  of  its  ingenuity 
and  plausibility,  you  are  conscious  that  there  has  been 
no  single  instant  of  intense  revelation,  of  such  illusion 
as  was  occasionally  produced  by  similar  means  in  the 
plays  of,  let  us  say,  the  late  Augusta  Webster.  Le 
ccsurn'a  pas  crie ;  and  without  such  crying  all  labour  is 
in  vain.  In  the  final  scene  of  the  play,  when  Julianus 
knows  that  his  short  reign  is  over  and  death  is  knocking 
at  the  door,  he  reproaches  his  daughter  with  her 
heartlessness,  whereon  his  wife  answers  him  in  these 
words  : — 

"  You  ask  too  much, 
The  common  fault  of  parents. 

Husband  dear, 
'Tis  a  strange  world  at  best,  and  recollect 
To-day  has  been  a  crisis." 
_  We  do  not  suggest  that  Michael  Field's  blank  verse 
sinks  often  so  appallingly  low  as  this,  but  we  dare  not 
pretend  that  there  is  anything  in  "The  World  at 
Auction  "  which  rises  considerably  higher.  The  play, 
we  repeat,  is  remarkably  ingenious  and  reasonable,  and, 
were  it  a  writer's  first  experiment,  would  be  of  consider- 
able interest.  It  has,  however,  to  be  judged  without 
reference  to  anything  but  its  actual  content,  and,  though 
we  could  wish  that  mercy  and  truth  had  met  together 
for  Michael  Field's  benefit,  we  must  declare  that,  as 
poetry,  "The  World  at  Auction"  is  a  failure.  The 
book,  it  should  be  added,  is  an  exquisite  example  of 
binding  and  printing. 


VASCO  DA  (;AMA  AN!)  THh;  CABOTS. 

"  A  Journal  of  the  h  irst  V'liyage  ol  V'asco  ila  (Jama^ 
1.(1)7  ()c)."  Translated  and  edited  by  V..  G.  Ravcn- 
stein,  F.R. Ci.S.     Ixindon  :  The  llakluyt  Society. 

"John  and  Sebastian  Cabol."  By  C.  Raymond 
Beazley,  F.R. Ci.S.     London:  Unwin. 

'T^Uh'Sl^   two  volumes  have  two  things  in  common. 

They  record  the  doings  of  great  navigators,  tiie 
fourth-centenary  of  which  has  lately  been  celelir;iled, 
and  they  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  modify  the 
general  impression  of  men  and  c\ents  connected 
with  both.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  Hakluyl 
Society  published  Lord  Stanley  of  .Mderley's  translation 
of  Gaspar  Correa's  "  Lendas  da  India,"  anil  it  was 
intended  to  follow  this  up  by  an  P'nglish  version  of  the 
"  Roteiro,"  which  is  believed  to  be  the  only  account  ex- 
tant of  Vasco  da  Gama's  voyage,  written  by  one  who  took 
part  in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  "  Roteiro"  has  been 
assumed  to  be  the  work  of  da  (iama  himself,  but  that 
is,  no  doubt,  a  mistake  and  the  authorship  remains  a 
mystery.  Collectors  of  the  Hakluyt  translations  and  of 
all  that  pertains  to  the  discovery  of  India  will  welcome 
Mr.  Ravenstein's  work.  We  cannot  pretend  that  the 
"  Roteiro"  is  as  interesting  as  the  "  Lendas,"  but  it  is 
perhaps  the  more  valuable  on  that  account.  It  empha- 
sises well-formed  views,  in  essentials,  concerning  Vasco 
da  Gama  as  a  leader  of  men,  and  we  get  quaint  and 
instructive  glimpses  of  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
people  found  at  various  places  on  the  African  and 
Indian  coasts.  A  captain  less  cautious,  less  courageous 
and  less  capable  of  combating  the  treachery  of  natives, 
who  were  dimly  conscious  that  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet  from  the  west  was  of  vast  portent,  could  never 
have  carried  the  voyage  of  1497-gg  to  a  successful 
issue. 

The  work  of  the  Cabots  was  not  so  picturesque  nor 
so  momentous  in  its  consequences  as  that  of  Vasco  da 
Gama.  But,  in  its  way,  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic 
in  1497  and  1498  was  worthy  of  equal  honour.  Da 
Gama  went  south  and  east,  encountering  storms  and 
unaccustomed  currents,  and  the  Cabots  went  west  undar 
not  less  novel  conditions.  The  object  of  both  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  English  in  fitting  out  these  expeditions 
was  the  same.  They  wanted  to  discover  a  sea  route  to< 
Asia,  to  Cathay  and  the  Spice  Islands.  In  this  search 
it  was  the  fortune  of  John  Cabot  to  discover  America, 
and  of  Sebastian  to  discover  the  possibilities  of  trade  with 
Muscovy.  Mr.  Raymond  Beazley's  volume  belongs  to 
the  "  Builders  of  the  Empire  "  series,  but  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  only  the  readers  of  that  interesting  collection 
were  to  consider  it  necessary  to  peruse  it.  Of  a  less 
popular  character  than  the  other  volumes  in  the 
series,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter 
concerning  the  pioneer  work  of  commercial  enterprise. 
Sebastian  Cabot's  thirty-three  articles — of  which  Mr. 
Beazley  gives  the  substance —drawn  up  in  connexion 
with  the  voyage  of  1553  ("which  discovered  Russia  to- 
English  politics  and  trade  ")  are  peculiarly  sugg^estive, 
and  even  in  these  days  might  serve  as  a  sort  of  "Whole 
Duty  of  Man,"  as  seaman,  as  Protestant,  and  as  trader. 
So  far  as  Sebastian  Cabot's  title  to  honour  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Beazley  adopts  a  judicial  attitude.  He  does  not 
make  any  Quixotic  attempt  to  whitewash  the  man  who 
appropriated  laurels  which  belonged  to  his  father,  but 
he  distinctly  refuses  to  believe  that  Sebastian  was  a 
treacherous  intriguer  and  self  -  advertising  nonentity. 
He  was,  however — and  this  Mr.  Henry  Harrisse  has 
made  clear  beyond  question — a  self-seeker  and  a  self- 
glorifier,  and  whatever  his  parts,  it  is  impossible  to 
write  him  down  a  ver)'  great  man.  What  he  did,  he 
did  largely  on  a  spurious  reputation  ;  but  we  may  atr 
least  agree  that  he  lent  a  hand  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
British  Empire. 

A  NOVEL-WRITING  EGYPTOLOGIST. 

"Arachne."  A  Historical  Romance.  From  the  Germani 
of  Georg  Ebers.  Translated  by  Mary  J.  Safford. 
London  :  Low. 

THE  place  occupied  by  Dr.  Ebers  in  modern  German 
literature  is  a  prominent  one.  With  Felix  Dahn,. 
who  is  like  himself  a  university  professor,  he  divides  the 
laurels  accorded  to  the  historical  romance.  But  these 
two  writers  have  chosen  wholly  different  fields  for  their 
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labour  and  research.    Professor  Dahn,  conversant  with 
the  heroic  fij^ures  of  the  old  Teutonic  sagas,  has  de- 
voted his  profound  antiquarian  attainments  to  spuinmg 
tales  out  of  the  old  Germanic  legendary  period  ;  and  the 
popularity  of  his  books  is  chiefly  due  to  local  mterest. 
The  works  of  Dr.  Ebers,  on  the  other  hand,  owe  their 
value  to  the  deep  Egyptological  knowledge  which  has 
inspired  their  pages.    Perhaps,  for  that  very  reason, 
they  have  not  attained  in  this  country  the  popularity 
which  thev  deserve.    There  is  a  strong  objection  on  the 
part  of  most  women  to  read  works  of  fiction  which 
convey  any  sort  or  kind  of  solid  information.  The 
introduction  of  useful  knowledge  into  a  novel  is  looked 
upon  as  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
The  latter  is  expected  to  provide  entertainment  ;  but  it 
is  not  considered  his  proper  province  to  lecture  or  to 
teach.    It  is  useless  to  wrap  the  pill  up  in  jam  the 
bare  notion  of  latent  instructiveness,  however  disguised, 
is  sufficient  to  alienate  all  sympathy.     The  novelist 
who  labours  upon  a  ground-work  of  special  knowledge 
is  recrarded  as  a  pedant  first,  and  a  writer  of  fiction 
second.    It  is  principallv  due  to  this  superstition  that  the 
translations  of  Dr.  Ebers'  romances  have  failed  to  make 
the  headway  in  public  favour  to  which  their  merit  should 
entitle  them.    But  no  greater  mistake  could  possibly  oe 
made.     Dr.  Ebers  is  before  everything  else  a  born 
novelist.    Human  interest,  characterisation,  the  virtues, 
the  passions,  and  the  follies  of  mankind  hold  the  first 
place  in  his  literary  scheme  ;  the  historical  setting  is  a 
background,  and  the  stores  of  information  he  possesses 
about  ancient  Egypt  are  only  used  as  accessories. 

His  first  novel  "  Eine  Aegyptische  Koenigstochter 
has  always  been  his  most  popular  work.     "  Uarda, 
published  a  dozen  years  later,  may  rank  with  it  as  a 
workmanlike  representation  of  ancient  Egypt.  Ihe 
circumstances  under  which  the  former  was  written  are 
of  exceptional  interest.    Determined,  with  the  peculiarly 
characteristic  German  tendency  towards  special  branches 
of  knowledge,  to   devote   himself  to   the   study  ot 
E<^vptolo<'-y,  Dr.  Ebers  had  the  good  fortune  as  a  young 
man  to  be  placed  under  the  guidance  of  the  great 
Lepsius.    His  course  of  study,  mapped  out  for  him  by 
the  latter  with  the  broadest  latitude  as  regards  kindred 
sciences,  led  to  the  aggregation  of  an  immense  number 
of    valuable    facts    connected    with    Asiatic  history, 
especially  as  regards  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  ot  the 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt  and  the  fall  of  the  kingdoni  through 
the  Persian  invasion  under  Cambyses.    Dr.  Ebers  telt 
that  this  rich  material  was  well  adapted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  history  of  that  critical  period,  and  straightway 
applied  himself  to  the  task.    But  as  he  progressed  in 
the  work  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  more  and  more  that 
the  subject  was  far  more  suitable  for  epic  or  dramatic 
treatment  than  to  stand  the  critical  test  of  historical 
exactitude.     Instead  of  a  dry  chronicle  he  therefore 
wrote  the  romance  which  made  his  fame,  and  carried 
the  bulky  MS.  in  considerable  trepidation  to  his  master 
Lepsius.    It  was  received  with  scientific  scorn,  and  the 
fear  expressed  that  Dr.  Ebers  would  seriously  com- 
promise his  academic  reputation  by  such  a  piece  of  tolly. 
But  after  reading  the  book  Lepsius  changed  his  opinion. 
He  pronounced  it  to  be  a  learned  work  worthy  of  being 
published,  and  of  absorbing  interest;  but  he  thought  . 
loo  erudite  for  the  general  reader  and  advised  a  careful 
reconstruction.    Ebers  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive 
the  truth  of  the  criticism,  and  the  story  was  thoroughly 
revised  before  it  was  issued  in  its  present  form. 

Of  Dr.  Ebers'  last-published  work  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said  by  way  of  introduction.  Arachne  bears 
the  touch  of  the  experienced  master  of  fiction  ;  there  is 
abundance  of  characterisation  and  incident,  and  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  melodrama  that  sometimes 
reminds  one  of  Miss  Marie  Coi-elH.  But  the  story 
ns  not  without  the  blemishes  which  attach  to  the 
writings  of  most  German  authors,  perhaps  to  those  ot 
Gcorg  !•: bcrs  in  an  especial  degree.  It  is  unduly  spun 
out.  The  interest  of  the  reader  begins  to  flag  from  the 
moment  when  the  fate  of  the  chief  characters  becomes 
obvious;  yet  the  concluding  incidents,  vvhich  would 
have  been  twice  as  effective  If  condensed  into  a  compact 
.and  thrilling  narrative,  are  elaborated  through  page  alter 
-page  by  means  of  unnecessary  detail  and  tedious  com- 
ilication,  dragged  in,  one  cannot  help  thinking,  fo 
'ihe  sole  purpose   of  making  up  so  many  thousand 


words.  In  spite  of  these  defects,  which  often  seem 
virtues  to  readers  whose  chief  aim  is  to  kill  time, 
"  \rachne"  is  well  worth  reading.  In  this  romance,  as 
in  others.  Dr.  Ebers  has  taken  the  advice  of  his  master 
Lepsius  and  has  made  the  Egyptian  colouring  subser- 
vient to  the  Greek,  which  appeals  more  strongly  to 
modern  readers.  And  the  story,  although  much  of  its 
author's  style  is  lost  in  translation,  has  gained  in 
another  way  by  the  translator's  meritorious  avoidance 
of  those  long-winded  sentences  with  the  verb  at  the  end 
jn  which  every  true  German  revels. 


A  BOOK  ON  CERAMICS. 
"The  Ceramics   of  Swansea  and   Nantgarvv."  By 
WiUiam  Turner,  F.S.S.    London:  Bemrose. 

THIS  book  has  all  the  charm  of  work  done  by  the 
enthusiastic  hobby-rider.    The  subject,  the  porce- 
lain of  two  Welsh  factories,  has  its  place  m  the  technical 
history  of  the  potter's  art  in  our  country,  and  specimens 
have  their  interest  for  the  collector  ;  their  artistic  value 
in  the  matter  of  design  is  of  the  slightest.    But  it  is 
always  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  instinct  of  the  chase 
take  hold  on  a  man,  and  carry  him  through  dogged 
and  dry  research  such  as  this  book  has  involved.  We 
can  figure  the  joys  of  perpetual  small  discoveries,  ot 
conclusions  forming  themselves  out  of  heaps  of  facts,  ot 
the  eye  getting  trained  to  greater  certainty  of  discrimi- 
nation between  the  true  and  the  forged,  between  this 
man's  work  and  another's.    The  preface  tells  us  how  the 
author  stumbled  by  accident  into  his  paradise.    He  was 
eno-ao-ed  by  the  editor  of  the  "  Nautical  Magazine  to 
wrtte\  series  of  articles  on  "The  Great  Ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom"— a  piece  of  "  hack-writmg,    as  he 
admits  from  his  present  scholar's  eminence.    He  was 
told  by  some  one  that  porcelain  should  be  mentioned  in 
doing  Swansea,  and  a  new  world  swam  into  his  ken. 
Authorities  were  consulted,  papers  read,  and  then  came 
a  morning  when  the  Swansea  Scientific  Society  met  at 
the  seat  of  W.   Graham  Vivian,  Esq.,  and  under 
sunny  skies,  surrounded  by  lovely  scenery,  on  the  lawn 
of  the  mansion,  the  assembly  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  heard  my  paper  read.    Mr.  Vivian  presided,  and 
made  us  all  happy  by   his   courtesy   and  kindness 
With  the  same  delightful  gusto  our  author  tells  the  rest 
of  his  story.    He  remains  a  "  hack-writer     in  his  style 
to   the   end,    good   man,   (sentence    i   runs,   '  some 
neonle  may  be  Philistinic  enough  to  cry  an  bono?  ),  but 
he  has  known  the  scholar's  joy.    His  researches  are 
helped  out  by  an  appendix  from  Mr.  Drane,  who  appears 
to  be  the  Morelli  of  this  subject,  and  tells  us  by  what 
marks  to  distinguish  a  BiUingsley  from  a  Pardoe,  a 
Pardoe  from  a  Morris  and  so  forth.    No  collector  of 
BiUingsleys,  of  Pardoes,  of  Morrises  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  book. 

FLOWERS  OF  COLONIAL  SPEECH. 
"  Austral  English  :  a  Dictionary."    By  Professor  E.  K. 
Morris,  M.A.    London  :  Macmillan. 

PROFESSOR  MORRIS'S  title  is  not  inviting,  bat 
it  is  quite  the  best  which  could  have  been  found 
for  the  book.    Under  cover  of  a  scientific  pOirpose, 
Mr    Morris  has  produced  a  work  which  is  eminently 
amusing  and  useful.   "  Austral  English'  is  a  dictionary 
of  Australasian  words  and  phrases  together  with  those 
aboriginal  Australian  and   Maori  words  which  have 
become  incorporated  in  the  language.    The  book  is 
the  outcome  of  inquiries  and  observations  made  hy 
the  author,  aided  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  witb 
a  view  to  kssisting  the  compilers  of  standard  English 
and  American  dictionaries,  and  it  contains  not  onl) 
an  apparently  complete  list  of  English  words  whicl 
have  been  metamorphosed  under  the  Southern  Cross 
but  a  variety  of  explanatory  references  of  the  mos 
comprehensive  and  eclectic  kind.    It  is  far  from  beinc 
a  slang  dictionary;  neither  is  it  a  native  a.ctionary 
it  is  a  record  of  the   adaptation    of  old  words  t< 
new  conditions,  or  the  invention  of  new  words  to  sui 
those   conditions.     As   Mr.    Morns  says    it  is  toj 
ate  in  the  day  to  attempt  to  close  the  door  again 
such  words  as  find  a  place  in  a  collection  of  thi 
sort     "When  we  hear  railing  at  slang  phrases,  a 
Americanisms,  some  of  which  are  admirably  expressive 
at  various  flowers  of  Colonial  speech,  and  at  word 
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wovoii  into  the  texture  of  our  speech  l\\  tliose  who  live 
far  awav  tVoin  IamkIom  aiul  from  Oxford  ....  on  tlie 
ovitskirls  of  tlie  Mrilish  luiipire  ....  we  may  think 
for  onr  comfort  on  the  unJouhled  fact  that  the  noble 
aiul   ilii^nifieti   lani;uai;e   of   tiie  poets,  autliors  and 
preacliers  j;rouped  around  Louis  XIV.  sprani;  from 
ilebased  Latin.   For  it  was  not  the  classical  Latin  (hat  is 
the  orig-in  of  French,  but  the  lan_i;-uag-e  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  camp  followers,  who  talked  slanj;-  and  picked 
words  up  from  every  quarter. "    English  at  least  owes 
much  to  the  hospitality  it  has  extended  to  new  phrases 
and  new  words.     In"  .\ustralasia,  its  receptivity  and 
power  of  adaptation  have  been  remarkable,  and  many 
who    have   lon.u;-    had    dealings   with    the  Southern 
Colonies  lind  dilhculty  at  times  in  assigning  the  true 
meaning  of  many  words.     How  confusing  these  are  to 
some  even  who  pretend  to  instruct  us  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  errors  pointed  out  by  Mr.   Morris  in  Aus- 
tralasian words,  given  in   so  important  a   work  as 
Funk  and  WagnalVs  "  Standard  Dictionary."    How  is 
the  average  man,  who  has  not  spent  the  majority  of  his 
days  in  New  Zealand,  to  know  that  when  the  settler 
speaks  of  a  "Captain  Cook"  he  alludes  to  wild  pigs, 
his  excuse  being  that  Captain  Cook  set  a  couple  of  pigs 
ashore,  neither  of  whom,  however,  lived.    How  are  we 
to  understand  that  "  back-slanging,"  which  in  the  old 
country  means   speaking  words  backwards,  in  Aus- 
tralia  means   the   request   for   hospitality  made  by 
travellers,  in  the  back  blocks  of  stations.    How  is  the 
man  familiar  with  the  dried  fish  of  that  name  to  know 
that  in  Queensland  a  "kipper"  is  a  youth  who  has 
been  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Bora,  the  rite  which 
determines  his  fitness  to  be  a  warrior  ?    How  many 
people  could  say  offhand  w-hat  wallabies  are  ?  Some 
have  believed  them  to  be  native  women,  whilst  others 
have  gone  the  length  of  regarding  them  as  the  con- 
stituents of  a  sort  of  native  harem.    Sir  Gavan  Duffy 
tells  a  good  wallaby  anecdote.     "What  does  your 
Lordship  suppose  a  wallaby  to  be?"  asked  a  Colonist. 
"Why,  a  half  caste,  of  course."     "A  wallaby,  my 
Lord,  is  a  dwarf  kangaroo."    "  Wiwi  " — pronounced 
oui,  oui — in   New  Zealand,  means  a  Frenchman,  a 
jointed  rush,  and  a  native  w^eapon.     "Windmill  J.  P.," 
in  New  South  Whales,  used  to  mean  any  J. P.  who  was 
ill-educated,  the  belief  being  that  he  affixed  after  his 
name  a  cross — thus  x  .   These  things,  taken  at  random 
from  Mr.  Morris's  volume,  serve  to  show  that  there 
is  an  immense  deal  that  is  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive  to  be  found  in  its  524  pages.    Not  the  least 
interesting  word  in  the  book  concerning  which  there 
is    a  considerable   field    for    discussion    is    that  of 
"Australia"  itself.     Flinders  is  generally  credited  with 
having  first  called  the  island-continent  Australia,  but 
the  name  probably  came  gradually  into  general  use 
from  the  knowledge  that  even  before  the  country  w^as 
discovered  it  was  spoken  of  as  Australis.  "Terra 
incognita  Australis"  became  "Terra  Australis"  when 
exploration  began,  and  Englishmen  anxious  to  rescue 
the  land  from  the  title  of  New  Holland  given  to  it  by 
the  Dutch  would  easily  have  hit  upon  Australia,  or  for 
the  continent  and  New  Zealand  and   other  islands, 
Australasia.  Whatever  its  origin,  Australia,  as  Anthony 
Trollope  prophesied  tvv^enty-five  years  ago,  has  become 
more  and  more  beloved  by  its  white  denizens  as  a 
name.     It  describes  the  continent  exactly,  and  is  indeed 
one  of  the  happiest  of  what  we  may  call,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Morris  himself,  "the  flowers  of  Colonial  speech." 

FICTION. 

"  The  Old  Adam  and  the  New  Eve."  By  Rudolf  Golm. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Edith  Fowler. 
London  :  Heinemann. 

"DOTH  the  editor's  introduction  and  the  author's  own 
-L*  preface  do  this  book  a  distinct  disservice.  From 
their  discussion  of  what  women  might  be  under  better 
social  conditions,  will  be,  indeed,  in  the  near  future,  are  at 
this  moment  of  transition  ;  and  from  the  mention  of  this 
or  that  crying  difficulty  (the  excess  of  women  over  men, 
for  instance),  this  or  that  needful  change  in  the  educa- 
tion and  means  of  livelihood  offered  to  women — from 
these  the  intending  reader  expects  to  find  "  The  Old 
Adam  and  the  New  Eve,"  a  pamphlet  which  shall 
expose  a  preventable  wrong  done  to  the  contemporary 


WvMu  111.     He  will  lind  nothing  of  the  sort.    The  lesson 
he  will  carry  away  from  the  story  is  that  a  woman  does 
not  make  siux-  of  her  happiness  when  she  marries  a 
man   whose    personality  she    dislikes    ;uul  mistrusts. 
There  is  nothing  to  say  against  this  moral,  except  that 
it  is  not  the  sort  of  lesson  we  were  led  to  expect.  Mr. 
Golm  may  exclaim  that  he  "had  no  intention  of  writing 
a  novel  with  a  purpose  ; "  but  he  does  suggest  the 
"  Teiulenzroman  "  when  he  declares,  on  the  same  page, 
that  "the  position  of  women  will  improve  in  tiie  next 
twenty  years."    Mr.  Golm's  heroine,  granting  that  she 
does  exist  as  he  suggests  her,  will  continue  to  exist, 
and  exist  miserably,  until  the  day  when  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb   shall   feed   together.    Neither  is   her  husband 
lightly  eradicable,  indeed  he   docs  not   call  for  any 
prompt  eradication,  seeing  that  there  arc  women  who 
would  find  him  an  excellent  husband,  and   that  he 
deceives    no   one   as   to   his   character.      Herr  von 
Buggenrieth  is  a  successful  Prussian    mill-owner,  a 
widower.     His   governess   has   every   opportunity  of 
stud}  ing  the  accesses  of  unreasonable  tyranny  in  which 
he  ill-treats  his  children  ;  she   notes   and   detests  a 
certain  self-satisfied  smile  of  the  conscious  conqueror 
that  crosses  his  features  ;  and,  lastly,  she  has  to  use 
her  fists  to  escape  from  his   determined  attempt  to 
seduce   her.    Th^n    she   marries   him.    She   has  an 
adequate  profession,  and  some  years  before  she  had 
shrunk  from  throwing  in  her  lot  with  the  poor  man  she 
loved.    Therefore,  the  two  chiefly-discussed  reasons  for 
a  woman's  misfortunes  do  not  hold  in  her  case.  She 
marries  von  Buggenrieth  for  three  reasons.   The  coarse- 
ness of  character,  which  finally  drives  her  to  desperation, 
has  an  attraction  for  her  stormy  blood;  von  Buggenrieth 
is  rich ;  and  her  father  and  mother  at  home  nag  at  one 
another  and  their  daughter.    Twenty  years  will  hardly 
see  these  temptations  to  marriage  improved  away.  She 
marries  with  no  notion  of  giving  her  husband  anything  ; 
her  love — to  give  a  short  name  to  the  combination  of 
forces  that  persuade  her  to  marry — includes  no  idea  of 
service,  and  her  entire  unfitness  for  the  profession  of 
playing  wife  to  such  a  husband  soon  rubs  through  to 
the  bare  rock  of  his  commercial  coarseness.  Husband 
and  wife  reach  this  point — he  will  grant  a  desired"  favour 
in  return  for  favours   she   loathes   to   bestow.  She 
resents  a  position  which   the   suitable  wife  for  von 
Buggenrieth   would   never    have    obtained,    and  he 
answers  by  force.    She  leaves  him  to  take  up  her  pro- 
fession once  more  ;  but  the  poverty  irks  her  after  a  life 
of  luxury,   and  she  can  neither  rid  herself  of  "  the 
promptings  of  her  own  passion,"  nor  find  it  In  her  to 
acquiesce  in  free  love.    So  she  returns  to  him  and  gives 
in.    Poverty  will  remain  comparatively  unpleasant  for 
some  time  yet,  and  Mr.   Golm  does  not,  w-e  think, 
advocate  free  love. 

It  would  by  no  means  prove  an  unpleasant  surprise  if 
an  expected  pamphlet  turned  out  to  be  a  novel  that 
could  stand  on  Its  merits  as  a  study  of  life.  Nor  is  it  of 
primary  Importance  to  the  critic  that  his  author  labours 
under  a  misconception  as  to  whic'n  of  the  two  things  he 
has  achieved.  Only  in  disappointing  us  of  the  expected 
pamphlet  Mr.  Golm  has  not  comforted  us  with  a  good 
novel.  His  book  bears  just  this  resemblance  to  a 
pamphlet,  that  it  is  written  with  the  carelessness  of  an 
author  who  recks  not  of  the  vividness,  the  fineness,  the 
humanity,  the  beauty.  In  fact,  of  his  action  so  long  as  it 
helps  his  readers  to  comprehend  the  wrongs  that  are  his 
theme.  If  Mr.  Golm's  theme  had  been  of  wrongs,  in  the 
pamphleteer's  sense,  the  careless  and  loquacious  manner 
of  its  presentation  might  have  passed  muster.  The  precis 
of  his  theme  may  stand  to  show,  not  only  that  his 
wrongs  are  no  such  wrongs,  but  also,  if  we  add  that  the 
precis  contains  most  of  whatever  interest  the  book  holds, 
that  it  is  not  a  good  novel.  For  the  virtues  of  a  good' 
novel  refuse  to  be  wiped  up  in  a  precis. 

"Victor  Serenus."    A  Story  of  the  Pauline  Era.  By 
Henry  Wood.    London  :  Gay. 
The  most  striking  factor  in  Mr.  Wood's  story  of  the 
Pauline  era  is  the  philosophy  to  which  the  author  is. 
constantly  ascending  and  descending — for  his  philo- 
sophising travels  restlessly  between  lofty  sentences  that 
are  hard,  and  lowly  sentences  that  are  only  too  easy,  to  ■ 
understand.     "  How  prolific  are  thought-activities,  and 
how  blind  the  world  to  the  related  sequences  which  are-. 
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bound  to  them  by  hooks  of  steel  ! "  If  Mr.  Wood  here 
approaches  the  incomprehensible,  he  almost  reaches  it 
in  the  following  :—"  Just  in  proportion  that  the  nor- 
mality of  the  summits  of  moral  and  spiritual  attainment 
is  presented,  they  are  made  attractive  to  the  human 
mind  and  consciousness.'"  Although  we  do  not  feel  as 
if  we  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  sort  of  mind  that 
delights  in  such  sentences,  although,  in  a  word,  we  do 
but  illy  cognise  Mr.  Wood's  mentality,  we  have  not  felt 
it  necessiiry  to  come  to  any  exact  comprehension  of 
what  he  means  in  order  to  know  that  he  does  mean 
something.  W'e  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Wood  must 
mean  something  even  when  he  is  incomprehensible,  and 
our  conviction  springs  from  a  study  of  him  when  he  is 
only  too  comprehensible,  as  in  the  following: — "  History 
confirms  the  apparent  paradox  that  living  truth  has 

thriven  through  repression;  and  even  persecution  

It  develops  true  vigour  through  the  exercise  of  over- 
coming ....  Good,  therefore,  is  often  nourished  from 
seeming  evil."  The  author  of  these  remarks  might 
exhaust  all  the  thought-compelling  language  in  Boston 
and  yet  leave  us  convinced  that  a  sentence  without  any 
meaning  was  bevond  his  achievement.  Mr.  Wood  is 
too  fettered  by  his  passion  for  the  obvious  and  the 
commonplace  to  frame  a  sentence  that  represents 
nothing  — and  therefore  not  a  commonplace  — to  his 
mind.  In  his  preface  he  declares  that  his  book  will  not 
commend  itself  to  those  "who  hold  that  idealism  in 
fiction  is  not  artistic  and  that  philosophising  has  no 
place."  We  are  reminded  of  the  baker  in  the  story  who 
was  troubled  bv  a  suspicion  that  of  all  the  poor  con- 
fectionery he  had  to  offer  his  penny  buns  were  quite  the 
worst,  and  so  posted  up  a  notice  to  say  that  certain 
persons,  brought  up  in  the  artificial  canons  of  French 
confectionery,  chose  to  despise  the  English  penny  bun  : 
he  must  from  the  outset  disclaim  any  intentions  of 
appealing  to  such  customers.  Thereafter  no  one  dared 
to  avoid,  much  less  murmur  against,  that  baker's  buns. 
Apart  from  the  philosophising,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  the  poverty  of  imagination  revealed  by  Mr. 
Wood's  character  of  Saulus.  A  love  letter  from  St. 
Paul  is  not  adequately  reconstructed  by  making  him 
write  "if  thy  heart's  affection  still  aboundeth  to  me- 
ward"  nor  by  heading  the  letter  with  "  Marcheshvan, 
viiith  day  "  in  the  right-hand  corner,  and  in  the  left  :— 
"  In  a  Cave  at  Horeb, 

Sinaitic  Wilderness,  Arabia." 
But  in  this  matter,  also,  Mr.  Wood  has  already 
reckoned  with  us.  In  his  preface  he  assures  those  who 
may  find  the  interpretation  of  St.  Paul  "unduly  broad" 
that  he  had  no  iconoclastic  intent  and  aimed  only  at 
encouraging  everything  wholesome  and  uplifting  in 
human  life.  We  believe  his  professions,  and,  in  return, 
Mr.  Wood  may  believe  us  when  we  assure  him  that  we 
are  not  shocked  by  a  presentation  that  seems  to  us  to 
have  but  one  dimension  ;  only  we  think  that  an  author 
with  so  decided  a  turn  for  the  obvious  would  have  found 
almost  any  other  figure  in  history  more  inspiring  than 
the  author  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

"  Bates  and  his  Bicycle."  By  Fred  Whishaw.   London  : 
Bowden. 

"The  Chronicles  of  Mr.  Pottersby."  By  J.  Hickory 
Wood.  London  :  Bowden. 
These  productions  seem  to  owe  their  existence  to 
some  indiscretion  of  the  usually  chaste  muse  of  the 
egregious  Mr.  Jerome.  Their  paternity  is  stamped  all 
over  them,  and  those  who  admire  the  founder  of  the 
family  will  no  doubt  be  attracted  by  these  more  or  less 
direct  descendants.  We  dare  believe  that  there  is  a 
public  for  Messrs.  Whishaw  and  Wood,  and  we  entertain 
no  hard  feelings  towards  these  joyous  gentlemen  for 
endeavouring  to  please  their  friends.  At  any  rate,  the 
intervention  of  a  literary  critic  would  be  wholly  in- 
appropriate. 

"Grace  O'Malley,  Princess  and  Pirate."  By  Robert 
Machray.  London  :  Cassell. 
Mr.  Machray,  having  hit  upon  a  capital  idea  for  a 
bright  and  dasliing  story  of  adventure,  has  failed,  in 
a  mildiv  irritating  wav,  to  do  complete  justice  to  it. 
The  failure  is  obviously  due  rather  to  inexporicnce  than 
to  lack  of  ability  in  thd  story-teller,  for  Mr.  Machray  s 
chiif  fault  is  an  apti^Ji  to  emp'.iasis;  too  strongly 
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passages  in  his  narrative  which  are  of  subsidiary 
interest,  and  to  scramble  too  hastily  over  points  which 
would  well  bear  fuller  development.  We  are  further 
disposed  to  question  the  wisdom  of  telling  a  story  such 
as  this,  laid  in  the  troubled  Ireland  of  Elizabeth's  day, 
in  English  of  the  most  modern  kind.  No  doubt,  good 
modern  English  is  better  than  sham  antique,  but  the 
surprising  adventures  of  Mr.  Machray's  pirate-princess 
seems  to  lose  something  of  plausibility  from  sheer  pro- 
pinquity of  style.  This,  however,  may  perhaps  be  a 
matter  of  personal  taste,  and  the  book  as  it  stands  is 
not  to  be  denied  a  place  among  the  few  deservedly  suc- 
cessful romances  of  recent  months. 

"A  Strange  Craft  and  its  Wonderful  Voyage."  By 
Edward  S.  Ellis.  London  :  Cassell. 
It  appears,  from  the  publisher's  announcements  in 
this  volume,  that  Mr.  Edward  S.  Ellis  has  already 
written  no  less  than  twenty-five  books  of  adventure  for 
boys.  These  we  have  hitherto  escaped,  and  a  perusal 
of  "  A  Strange  Craft"  has  filled  us  with  compassion  for 
the  unhappy  boys — if  any  such  there  be— who  are  con- 
demned to  read  nothing  better  than  this  dreary  stuff 
in  their  leisure  hours.  Has  the  contemporary  boy  no 
one  to  do  for  him  what  Ballantyne  did  for  the  last 
generation?  Ballantyne,  with  all  his  faults  of  style,  could 
contrive  a  rattling  story,  and  had  some  small  gift  in 
dialogue  ;  and  we  would  cheerfully  sit  down  again  to 
read  "  The  Dog  Crusoe  "  or  "  Coral  Island."  Mr.  Ellis 
is  of  far  other  quality.  Not  an  incident  in  his  story 
rings  true,  and  his  dialogue  is  of  the  feeblest  and  most 
conventional  kind.  If  boys  to-day  get  nothing  more 
interesting  than  this  from  the  firm  which  was  used  to 
cater  for  them  so  generously,  they  are,  indeed,  in  pitiable 
case. 

"The  Actor-Manager."  By  Leonard  Merrick.  Lon- 
don :  Grant  Richards. 
This  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  best_  story  of 
theatrical  life  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  Mr. 
Merrick  writes  of  the  theatre  as  one  having  authority, 
and  it  is  plain  that  though  for  him  the  glamour  of  stage 
life  is  lost,  his  presentation  is  entirely  free  from  malice 
and  uncharitableness.  The  book  scarcely  makes  _  for 
optimism,  but  that  is  not  Mr.  Merrick's  fault ;  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  Royce  Oliphant's  lofty  ambi- 
tion of  managing  a  theatre  without  reference  to  the 
box-office  would  meet,  in  actual  practice,  with  any 
happier  issue  than  in  the  book.  And  if  it  be  objected 
that  Mr.  Merrick  has  drawn,  in  Blanche  EUerton,  an 
actress  of  the  worst  and  too  familiar  type — heartless, 
sensual,  avaricious  and  prone  to  talk  of  her  Art  and  her 
Career— it  can  be  answered  that  he  has  set  against  this 
disagreeable  but  extremely  clever  portrait  a  very  happy 
contrast  in  Alma  King,  who  might  almost  be  called  the 
real  heroine  of  the  story.  Hers  is  a  charming  and 
convincing  picture,  and  Oliphant  himself,  though  not 
without  a  suspicion  of  priggishness,  is  thoroughly 
attractive.  To  the  story  of  these  two  Mr.  Merrick  has 
given  himself  over  with  evident  enjoyment,  and  in  the 
handling  of  the  man  especially  shows  a  great  deal  of 
strength  and  skill.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  story 
could  have  been  better  told. 

"Adventures  of  the  Comte  de  la  Muette  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror."  By  Bernard  Capes.  Edinburgh  : 
Blackwood. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  is  a  constant  theme  for  the 
authors  of  romances,  but  apparently  it  is  not  yet  played 
out,  for  Mr.  Capes  has  contrived  to  extract  an  amount 
of  novelty  and  excitement  which  we  had  not  looked  for. 
The  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  his  story  is  that  it  is 
too  dramatic.  We  live  the  life  of  the  most  terrible 
passage  of  history  in  so  vivid  a  manner  that  its  horrors 
come  very  near  to  upsetting  our  nerves,  and  we  could 
almost  wish  that  the  gruesome  picture  were  not  quite 
so  faithful  to  life.  "  One  damnable  with  a  sabre  split  a 
bald  head,  that  came  wavering  in  my  direction,  like  a 
melon,  and  the  brains  flew  like  seeds."  .  .  .  "All  at 
once  I  knew  that,  hidden  in  that  dreadful  conduit  that 
strong  citizens  of  late  had  dug  from  the  Place  St. 
Antoine  to  the  river,  to  carry  away  the  ponded  blood  of 
the  executed,  the  wild  dogs  of  Paris  were  slaking  their 
wolfish  thirst.    I  could  hear  their  filthy  gutturising  and 
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the  scrape  of  tlioir  la/y  tonj^'MOs  on  tlic  soil,  aiul  niy 
heart  wont  cokl.  .  .  .  There  followeil  no  souiul  of  con- 
centrated tnovemont  ;  hut  only  tliat  stealth)'  licking 
went  on,  with  the  occasional  splaslj  of  brute  feet  in 
bloody  mire  ;  and  f^radually  my  turbulent  pulses  slowed, 
and  I  thouj;hl  myself  a  fool  for  my  pains  in  ailvertisiu};- 
my  presence  on  a  platform  of  such  deadly  prominence." 
These  are  wondertul  descriptions,  as  indeed  is  the  whole 
chapter  on  the  wild  do<;-s  of  Paris,  but  a  trillo  plain- 
spoken  for  this  niinciiii;-  aq-e. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  written  too  much  at 
a  gfallop  and  sutYers  occasionally  from  the  over-con- 
densation of  epigram.  Some  of  the  wo/s  are  decidedly 
cryptic.  "  rosllumious  lives,"  for  instance,  woidd  iiave 
been  better  for  a  little  explanation,  and  "  suspect  of 
being'  suspect-citizen  Chaimiette's  last  slash  at  the  ham- 
strings of  hope  "  is  perilously  near  nonsense.  Nor  are 
we  enamoured  of  such  words  as  "  therethrough,"  and 
'*  Her  Casimir  gave  his  arm  to,"  instead  of  "  Casimir 
gave  his  arm  to  her,"  sounds  like  a  wild  yearning  after 
broken  German.  "I  was  padding,  toward  evening, 
over  a  woodland  lawn,"  is  also  new  to  us,  for  the  hero 
was  not  riding  a  pad  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
padding  is  another  word  for  walking.  One  rnore 
criticism  and  we  have  done.  Our  author  makes  far  too 
free  with  the  boweb  of  his  characters.  He  describes 
one  man  as  "  bowelless  and  bent  like  a  note  of  interro- 
g-ation  ;"  in  another  place  he  tells  us  that  "a  tipsy 
patriot  has  no  bowels  ;"  and,  a  few  lines  further  down, 
that  "our  fellows  had  no  stomach  but  to  obey." 

But  these  are  trifles  compared  to  the  sterling  excel- 
lence of  the  whole  work.    It  is  generally  our  fate  now- 
adays to  find  that  the  storybooks  which  keep  us  awake 
far  into  the  small  hours  are  written  in  the  worst  pigeon 
English,  and  that  those  which  wear  some  polish  bore  us 
I     terribly.    But  this  book  is  at  once  thrilling^  and  touched 
with  a  genuine  literary  manner.     Above  all  is  it  to  be 
commended  for  the  graphic  likness  it  aff"ords  us  of  a 
period  which,  after  all  the  seas  of  ink  expended  upon  it, 
is  still  very  little  understood.    What  is  most  particularly 
broug-ht  home  to  us  is  the  effect  of  unnatural  conditions 
I     upon  character,  the  development  of  humour  under  the 
I     shadow  of  the  guillotine,  the  unexpected  heroism  dis- 
[    played  by  timid  people  when  life  is  of  no  account,  and, 
i    above  all,  the  full  comedy  of  tragedy.    We  have  been 
i    told,  from  Shakespeare  onward,  that  life  is  a  jest,  and 
i    Mr.  Capes  contrives  to  persuade  us  that  death  is  little 
more. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Macaulay's  Complete  Works."    Vols.  I.  and  1 1.,  "  The  History 
of  England."    Albany  Edition.    London  :  Longmans. 

THE  present  year,  being  the  Jubilee  of  the  publication  of 
the  "  History  of  England,"  is  appropriately  chosen  for  the 
issue  of  a  cheap  and  uniform  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Macaulay.    In  November,  1848,  the  first  and  second  volumes 
I     of  the  History  saw  the  light,  and  now  we  have  them  rightly 
occupying  the  place  of  honour  in  the  "Albany"  edition,  so 
named  after  the  place  of  residence  where  the  historian  wrote 
much  of  his  most  brilliant  and  characteristic  work.  The 
present  edition  deserves  to  be  a  popular  success.    The  volumes 
are  extremely  well  printed,  the  paper  is  excellent,  the  binding 
neat,  and  light  in  the  hand.    Unlike  many  cheap  books,  these 
volumes  open  easily  and  when  laid  down  remain  closed.  We 
are  glad  to  observe  that  the  author's  text  and  notes  are  left  as 
given  to  the  world,  and  that  the  illustrations  are  in  all  respects 
I     worthy  of  the   occasion,   being  excellent    reproductions  of 
i     examples  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  selected  by  Mr. 
i     Henry  Cust,  the  director. 

I  "Down  Our  Way."  By  Mary  Jameson  Judah.  Chicago  :  Way 
I  &  Williams. 

I  From  the  pages  of  "  Harper's  "  and  other  American  magazines 
these  "  stories  of  southern  and  western  character  "  are  collected. 
Strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  stories  at  all,  but  just  character 
sketches,  the  more  successful  dealing  with  varieties  of  the 
American  woman  who  belongs  to  clubs  and  sentimental  or 
philanthropic  societies,  and  attends  conventions.  The  types 
I  are  not  particularly  interesting,  but  they  are  presented  with 
I  a  light  touch  and  in  the  American  language.  The  spelling 
is  _  occasionally  exasperating,  as  when  a  young  woman  is 
said  to  have  "  reveled  in  the  thought  of  her  own  happiness." 
But  with  this  exception,  the  book  will  not  bring  a  blush  on  the 
cheek  of  any  reader,  not  though  he  were  an  Anglo-American 
leaguer. 

"  The  Humours  of  Donegal."  By  James  MacManus  ("  Mac  "). 
j  London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 

_  Who  dares  to  talk  of  the  extinction  of  Irish  humour?  Here 
!     IS  Mr.  MacManus  to  prove  the  contrary,  boldly  withstanding 


the  inroads  of  "  civilisation,"  and  the  ni.ircli  of  "  sricnrp,"^^!!!/ 
■'issuicd  tliat  in  Doneg.'il,  at  least,  the  "  well  of  merriment "  is 
not  yi  l  dried  up.  "  With  the  proverbial  jx-rversity  of  our  Irisli 
nation,"  observes  the  indomit.iijle  "Mac,"  "the  well-spring  of 
merriiiK'nl  (into  wliii  h  I  ha\e  (lipped  a  sorry  pail,  foolishly — 
you  will  say  imagining  there  may  still  be  thirst  in  the  outer 
world)  gushes  with  us  now  as  free  and  fresh  as  it  (lid  in  darker 
days."  IMiis  is  <^ood  news  for  a  thirsty  world.  The  draughts 
from  "  Mac's  "  bucket  are  i)lcas.int  if  not  exhil.irating.  When 
we  s;iy  that  the  best  of  these  sketches  recall  I, over,  the  discern- 
ing reader  will  take  Mr.  MacManus's  little  book  on  a  railway 
journey  and  know  he  has  a  half  hour's  agr(;eable  reading  before 
him.  The  humour  of  "  Corney  Higarty's  interview  with  the 
Devil,"  and  of  "  Why  T'omas  Dubh  Walked,"  is  fresh  and  un- 
cooked, not  manufactured  and  literary,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  truthfully  said  of  much  current  Irish  humour. 

"The  Story  of  the  Young  Lady  who  was  Tricked  into  a 
Marriage  ;  and  other  Tales."  By  A  Barrister.  London  : 
Horace  Cox. 

There  is  some  good  material  for  the  story-teller  in  this  second 
series  of  "  A  Barrister's  Collection  of  .Stories  which  have  been 
Sworn  upon  Oath  to  be  True."  Hidden  away  in  old  volumes 
of  "  Reports "  there  are  many  "cases"  as  good,  or  better,  but 
the  material,  at  its  best,  needs  artistic  manipulation.  A  novelist 
must  needs  regard  it  as  the  raw  staple  for  his  art.  This  is 
scarcely  what  "A  Barister"  has  done.  He  might  have  told  his 
stories  more  effectively.  He  has  been  too  intent  on  the  legal 
points  illustrated  and  shows  too  much  of  a  professional  interest. 
It  is  proper  enough  that  he  should  annotate,  be  explicative  of 
the  law,  and  indicate  the  sources  of  the  story  ;  but,  after  all,  the 
story  is  the  thing  in  the  present  instance  and  it  must  be  said  he 
has  made  a  bald  thing  of  it  in  the  telling.  We  da  not  mean  to 
reproach  him  because  he  has  not  produced  masterpieces,  as 
Thackeray  did  from  a  "  Newgate  Calendar  "  case,  but  he  might 
have  given  some  of  his  stories  a  setting.  As  it  is,  he  is  quite 
superfluously  dry  and  bald  in  these  recitals. 

"Word  for  Word,  and  Letter  for  Letter."  By  A.  J.  Drexel 
Biddle.  London  :  Gay  &  Bird. 
Why  this  wondrous,  American  and  melodramatic  stoiy  should 
be  styled  "  A  Biographical  Romance  "  we  cannot  imagine .  Is  it 
possible  that  the  harrowing  experiences  set  forth  by  Mr.  George 
LefYerts  Hall  are  biographical  ?  If  so,  Mr.  Drexel  Bid  die  has 
our  sincere  commiseration  and  congratulations.  But  no,  it 
cannot  be.  It  is  only  that  the  story  is  told  in  the  first  person 
singular — a  very  singular  first  person — of  Mr.  George  Lafferts 
Hall  that  it  can  be  considered  "biographical."  The  American 
language  again,  no  doubt.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  yarn  i  s  of  a 
highly  thrilling  and  theatrical— after  the  old  Surrey  side  or 
Adelphi  type— complexion,  with  such  a  villain  as  belongs  to  the 
popular  stage,  fit  to  earn  the  loud-voiced  scorn  of  the  virtuous 
gallery.  Mr.  Edward  Holloway,  the  artist  whose  drawings 
adorn  the  volume,  is  amazingly  successful  in  the  lineaments 
(p.  62)  of  one  of  the  villain's  associates.  This  person  is  need- 
lessly indicated  as  "the  murderer."  A  cursory  glance  would 
convince  you  that  if  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,  the 
murderer's  occupation  was  gone  before  he  attained  to  man- 
hood. 

"  Cycle  and  Camp."    By  T.  H.  Holding.    London  :  Ward, 
Lock  &  Co. 

Mr.  Holding  proves  by  this  pleasant  little  book  that  cycling 
and  camping  may  be  enjoyably  combined,  which  we  had  not, 
we  confess,  thought  at  all  possible.  He  and  his  companions 
vcjyaged  from  Sligo  into  Connemara  and  had  a  very  good  time. 
Like  all  cyclists  Mr.  Holding  has  his  "fancies."  He  is  dead 
against  "  Bantams"  for  touring,  and  is  not  a  little  sarcastic  in 
his  comments  on  those  machines.  His  little  tour  is  set  forth  in 
a  thoroughly  practical  fashion.  Full  particulars  are  given  of 
the  \vays  and  means,  the  apparatus  and  equipment,  of  cycle- 
camping,  with  some  really  excellent  hints  as  to  cooking  and 
provisioning.  He  supplies  diagrams  and  photographs  for  illus- 
tration, and  all  looks  very  well  and  feasible,  we  admit,  in  spite 
of  our  natural  suspicion  of  tents  of  all  sorts. 

"  Prisoners  on  Oath."  By  Sir  Herbert  Stephen,  Bart.   London  : 
Heinemann. 

Sir  Herbert  Stephen's  pamphlet  has  now  little  more  than  an 
academic  interest.  He  is  arguing  a  practically  decided  cause. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  country  makes  up  its  mind  that, 
right  or  wrong,  a  certain  thing  shall  be  done.  In  this  spirit 
the  public  seems  to  have  decided  that  prisoners  shall  in  all 
cases  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  at  their  own  trial.  We  admit 
the  force  of  many  of  Sir  Herbert  Stephen's  arguments.  He 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  experience,  and  is  able  to  show 
that  the  evidence  of  the  present  system  bearing  hardly  on 
the  accused  is  slight.  There  is  also  much  weight  in  his 
suggestion  that  to  submit  prisoners  to  the  cross-examination 
of  prosecuting  counsel  may  tend  gravely  to  prejudice 
the  tone  and  conduct  of  the  trial.  The  studied  moderation 
which  does  and  should  mark  the  bearing  of  barristers  retained 
for  the  prosecution  would  undoubtedly  be  severely  strained. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  question  was  settled  when  the  first 
statutory  exception  to  the  old  system  was  made.  The  confusion 
arising  from  prisoners  being  competent  witnesses  in  certaia 
kinds  of  cases  and  not  in  others  is  intolerable ;  and,  since  it  is; 
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out  of  the  question  to  go  back,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  let 
°n  the  evidence  of  prisoners  in  every  case  After  all  the  whole 
ston-  cannot  be  told  without  the  aid  of  the  prisoner's  version, 
and' "the  whole  story''  is  probably  the  very  thing  Nye  most 
want,  though  we  admit,  with  Sir  Herbert  Stephen,  that  this  view 
implies  something  of  a  departure  from  the  standard  hitherto 
recognised  in  criminal  administration  in  England. 

"  Pratt's  Law  of  Highways."  Edited  by  William  Mackenzie, 
M.A.  14th  edition.  London  :  Shaw. 
This  well  known  text-book  is  now  brought  up  to  date.  It  is 
cnlv  recently  (1893)  that  the  last  edition  came  out,  but  the 
passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  has  rendered  ^-et 
another  necessary.  The  book  is  now  complete  after  >ts  kind  ; 
no  side  of  the  subject  is  left  unnoticed,  though  the  treatment 
of  the  highwav  law  as  affecting  cyclists  is  meagre  and  does 
not  meet  various  situations  which  might  arise.  W  e  do  not  love 
these  ponderous  books,  and  if  they  are  to  exist  at  all,  they 
must  possess  their  one  merit  of  providing  a  comprehensive 
miscellanv  of  the  knowledge  they  profess  to  impart^  J' 'ij^" 
all  is  said',  Pratt  s  Law  of  Highways"  remains  one  of  the  best 
of  text-books. 

A  Woman  Tempted  Him."    By  William  Westall.     London  : 
Chatto.  .        ,1  ,1 

•  The  title  is  misleading.  The  story  has  no  connexion  with  the 
sex-novel,  in  fact,  as  far  as  one's  understanding  goes,  the  woman 
;f'nally  kiled  to'tempt  him.  It  is  just  ,  a  good  narrative  of  an 
ordinary  type,  involving  no  mental  strain  and  adm>rab  y  suited 
for  railway  purposes.  There  is  no  pose  about  Mi.  Westall  .  he 
has  no  pretensions  to  style  or  characterisation.  He  meiely 
offers  a  strong  plot,  worked  out  inoffensively,  and  if  one  expect, 
not"  ing  more,  fhe  'demand  is.  fully  satisfied  ^T^e  question  of 
the  secret  legacv  is  unconvincing,  nor  should  the  so  ution  of  the 
mystery  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  hero's  pride  than  his 
first  erroneous  fears. 

Among  recent  new  editions  we  have  to  note  "Hydro- 
graphical  Surveying,"  by  Rear- Admiral  Sir  William  J  L. 
Wharton,  K.C.B.  (John  Murray),  the  second  and  I'ev's^d  edit  on 
of  which  brings  up  to  date  this  useful  and  well-illustrated 
treatise.  .  . 

From  Mr.  Nimmo  we  have  the  sev-enth  volume,  comprising 
"The  Le-end  of  Montrose"  and  "The  Black  Dwarf''  of  the 
"Larcre  Type  Border"  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  edited 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  with  illustrations  and  glossary. 

We  have  also  received  a  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
of  Mr  Charles  Jones's  "Companion  to  the  Solicitors  Clerk 
(Effin-ham  Wilson),  to  which  excellent  manual  some  impor- 
tant additions  and  improvements  have  been  made. 

To  the  Temple  Classics  of  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.,  Thackeray's 
-  Esmond,"  in  two  volumes,  and  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress, 
both  works  illustrated  with  portraits,  hjiv^beenktdyadded^ 
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T-MPTRE    THEATRE.  —  EVERY     EVENING,  NEW 

E^V!!^LLET:  THE  PREsi;  and  SPORTING  SKETCH  :  THE  RACE. 
Grand  Vaiietv  Entertainment.    Doors  open  at  7.45-   

Where  shall  we  go  oa  Bank  Holiday? 

TO  THE 

TNTERNATIONAL    UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 

i-         EARL'S  COURT,  West  Brompton,  and  West  Kensington. 
Director-General,  IMRE  KIRALFY. 

Admission  Daily,  i.   Open  Eleven  a^m.  to  Eleven  p.m. 

ACRES  OF  AMUSEMENT  UNDER  COVER. 
The  CHAMOUNIX  MINSTRELS  and  other  Attractions.  Free. 

EMPRESS  THEATRE.    At  3.30  and  9.0  p.m. 
GR'^.ND  PATRIOTIC  NAVAL  SPECTACLE. 
TTVFRV  ENGLISHMAN  MUST  SEE  IT. 

RE^L  BOMBARDMENT  OF  FORTS  BY  MODEL  MEN-OF-WAR. 
PEACE  BY  DAY,  WAR  BV  NIGHT. 

Thousands  of  Reserved  Seats,  6^.,  is.,  2S.,  and  3^. 

Electric  Theatre.         GREAT  WHEEL.    300  FEET  HIGH. 

GRAND  MILITARY  and  other  CONCERTS  DAILY. 
B^ND  OF  THE  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 
B\ND  OF  THE  HON.  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 
THE*  LONDON   EXHIBITIONS'   ORCHESTRAL  BANIX  


Given 

IXION 
IXION 
IXION 
IXION 
IXION 
IXION 


Away. 
Tyres. 
Tyres. 
Tyres. 
Tyres. 
Tyres. 
Tyres. 


-A  hich-grade  New  Hudson  Gent  s  Cycle,  fitted  with 

Ixion'tvres,  for  the  best  two  or  four  lines  of  verse  on  the  Ixipn 
Tyre.  Lady's  Cycle  also  given  for  lady  competitor  s  only,  i  ive 
consolation  prizes  given  in  each  competition  Fur  ther  detads  of 
competition  and  "  All  about  Ixion  Tyres,"  sent  free.  Compe- 
tition verses  must  be  sent  in  before  31  July,  with  this  advertise- 
ment attached,  and  must  be  marked  "  Competition  on  envelope. 
The  New  Ixion  Tyre  &  Cycle  Co.,  Ltd., 
■  144  Holborn,  London. 


A/TERRYWEATHER  ON  PURE  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 

iVi  COUNTRY  MANSIONS.    Inexpensive  appliances  fixed.  Money 

saved  by  dispensing  with  hand  labour  in  favour  of  improved  pumps 
driven  by  gas,  oil,  wind,  water,  hot  air,  electricity,  or  steam  engines 
Write  for  Pamphlet,  "  Water  Supply  to  Mansions. 

63  Long  Acre,  London,  W.L.  ^ 

T^HE  GARDEN  HOSE  OF  the  Day  is  Merryweather's. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZESLfiP,  TASMAHIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  FAVF    LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  abo™  COLONIES,  c^Sing  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR.  MARSEILLES 
KAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

r  V  ORFFN  &  CO                       1           Head  Offices 
Managers:  {  amdEBSON,  ANDEBSON  &  CO.  /  FencburcU  Aveuue,  London. 
For  casBagc.  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fencliurch  Avenue,  E^.,  or  to 
For  P'^j'^ef^'^PlJoiHce,  16  Cockspiir  Street,  Cbarmg  Cross.  S,W.   


(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  15*0^ 


JAYS,  Ltd, 

Gentlemen's  Hosiers,  Glovers, 
and  General  Outfitters, 

251    OXI^ORD  STUEET 


ORIENT  COMPANY'S  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

By  their  Steamship    LUSITANIA,"  39x^  "ns  jegister  from  Lon^^^^^^ 

For  COPENHAGEN,  WISBY,  STOCKHOLM  ST.  PETERSBURO, 
BATTir  CANAL  1"    leaving  17  August,  returning  14  September. 

For  Sict^^   CONSTAnJiNOPLE,  the  CRIMEA  GREECE,  MALTA, 
AT  riFRS  &c    leavin"  20  Septembei,  returning  8  November,  _  _ 
ALGIERS,  cVc    eayn^.^^^^     Electric  Light.      High-class  ruis.ne. 

-  -    --  ■>         Head  OfEces : 

Fenchurch  Avenue. 


(   F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \ 
Managers:   ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  j 


(CoRNKR  OF  Oxford  Circus). 


THE  LATEST  PICK-ME-UP. 

T  EMONADE  with  a  dash  of  Pernod  fils  Absinthe  A  most 
-L  refresb^ng  tonic  and  beverage.  To  be  had  at  all  first-class  Hotels, 
Restaurants,  and  Bars.  — 

SPA,  BELGIUM. 
TWELVE  HOU  RS  FROM  J.^^^^^^^^ 

to  Jui.F.s  Ckkmav,  Sccrct.-iry,  Casino,  Spa.  


PRINCES  RESTAURANT,  PICCADILLY. 

Admittedly  the  most  Fashionable  in  London. 
Table  d'hoto  Luncheon,  48.  6d.;  Dinners  a  la  Carte;  Suppers,  Ss. 

ana  supper  ,  a  be  hired  for  Balls,  Receptions,  &c. 

Managing  Director,  GUSTAVE  FOURAULT,  from  Beno.sfs. 


1    .    ti,.  loHov  Ann   at  5  Fencliuich  .tvenue,  London,  E,C,,  or  to  tne 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  nrm,  "  ° 
West  End  Branch  office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.   

E.  P  F^S^S  COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT 

COCOAINE. 


(Tea-like). 

jected  '°  P°^''^'-f\'l  .^"''.'r  (?ocoa"ne'  a  product  which  when  prepared  with  boiling 
many.      ts  active  pnnc.ple  being  a  gentle  ner^  e  sumu      .^^^  pp  ^^^^^^ 

^T^::ftL!:^^^:'^^r'        '  stamps.-jAMEs 

Epi'S  &  Co,  Ltd.,  Homoupathic  Chemists,  London, 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  he  comes  nearest  who  knows  how  to  dress. 

FASHIONABLE  DRESS^OpIHE  SEASON. 

THE  BEST  MATERIALS. 
THE  BEST  STYLE. 
THE  BEST  FIT. 
SS  PER  CENT,  under  West  -  end  Prices. 

"  I  have  never  had  such  value  as  you  give"  {Testimontat). 

c.  mT^ulliver, 

PROM  POOLE'S, 
1  BOW  CHUBCH  YABD,  CHEAPSIDE. 
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NOTES. 

BISMARCK  is  dead,  and  his  death  has  made  us  con- 
scious of  a  void  in  the  world.  Germany  is  not  so 
interesting-  now  that  her  greatest  son  is  gone.  Life  is 
not  so  interesting  now  that  the  greatest  of  living  men 
has  passed  awaj'.  And  before  he  died  the  greatest 
accomplishment  of  his  statesmanship  in  these  later  years 
had  been  abandoned  by  his  Imperial  successor.  For 
twenty  years  he  had  held  Russia  and  France  apart,  but 
within  three  years  of  his  dismissal  Russia  and  France 
had  entered  on  an  alliance  which  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  the  empire  Bismarck  created.  We  owe 
to  the  *'  Times,"  which  by  the  way  has  done  better  work 
on  Bismarck  than  any  British  or  foreign  paper  (though  it 
does  not  give  an  accurate  version  of  the  Geffcken  story), 
the  account  of  the  last  words  exchanged  between  Bis- 
marck and  the  Emperor  when  the  pilot  was  told  to  leave 
the  ship.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  "Times" 
says  the  dispute  passed  from  German  into  English. 
The  Chancellor  said  with  a  sort  of  proud  appeal,  "Then 
I  am  in  your  way,  Sir  ? "  The  Emperor  answered 
"Yes" — to  his  eternal  disgrace. 

The  "Times,"  too,  is  right  in  saying  that  the  first 
serious  dispute  between  the  young  Emperor  and  the 
great  Chancellor  was  occasioned  by  the  article  of 
Geffcken  purporting  to  give  some  pages  of  the  diary  of 
King  Frederick.  Bismarck  was  naturally  incensed  at  the 
publication  of  these  papers,  and  he  probably  feared  that 
the  young  Emperor  would  hesitate  to  attack  his  own 
father.  Accordingly  Bismarck  sent  the  young  Emperor 
the  order  for  Geffcken's  prosecution  with  a  mass  of 
other  papers,  hoping  that  the  Emperor  would  sign  it 
without  noticing  its  drift  and  importance.  Bismarck 
was  justified  in  his  calculation  and  won  a  final  victory 
over  his  enemies.  A  worse  than  Pyrrhic  victory, 
however,  for  the  Emperor  never  forgave  him.  Now  for 
the  first  time  the  German  War-lord  stands  alone.  It  will 
not  be  many  years,  we  predict,  before  he  pays  the  penalty 
of  what  the  Greeks  called  vppic,  and  we  call  over- 
weening conceit. 

Why  should  there  be  a  general  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  press  when  a  distinguished  man  is  dying  to  con- 
ceal the  real  facts  from  the  public  ?  The  one  thing 
that  must  not  be  allowed  to  leak  out  is  the  truth  of  the 
case.  When  President  Garfield  was  shot  he  lingered 
on  for  three  months  ;  and  every  day  the  newspapers 
announced  that  he  was  better,  until  he  died.  The  lies 
that  were  circulated  about  Bismarck  last  week  were 
entirely  of  the  same  order.  According  to  the  "West- 
minster Gazette  "  the  ex-Chancellor  was  in  the  best  of 
health,  and  laughing  heartily  over  an  obituary  notice 
that  had  appeared  about  him,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  in  reality  stretched  upon  his  death-bed.  Of 
course  we  do  not  blame  the  English  papers  for  copying 


the  false  reports  that  were  diligently  circulated  by  their 
German  contemporaries  :  that  is  in  the  nature  of 
journalism.  But  must  we  also  attribute  to  the  inherent 
impulse  to  lie,  the  fact  that  misstatements  are  invariably 
made  on  these  occasions? 

It  is  strange  also  that  the  true  facts  about  Bismarck's 
resignation  never  leaked  out  at  the  time.  The  first 
rumours  were  circulated  in  Berlin  on  Monday,  17  March, 
1890.  ^  It  was  stated  that  the  Chancellor  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  retire,  and  had  summoned  a  Cabiaet 
Council  to  deal  with  the  question.  Later  in  the 
day  a  trustworthy  report  declared  that  the  resigna- 
tion was  an  accomplished  fact.  On  Tuesday  it  "was 
announced  semi-officially  that  Bismarck's  determination 
to  resign  was  firm  and  irrevocable.  The  following 
day  brought  no  fresh  development  ;  but  on  Thursday 
it  transpired  that  the  Chancellor's  formal  resignation 
had  been  sent  in  on  the  previous  Tuesday.  The 
differences  that  had  led  to  the  crisis  were  then  said  ta 
have  been  on  questions  of  ministerial  responsibilit}-, 
and  we  now  know  from  the  text  of  Bismarck's  resig- 
nation, which  was  published  immediately  after  his 
death,  that  that  was  at  least  one  of  the  points  on  which 
he  and  the  Emperor  disagreed,  and  that  it  was  made 
the  nominal  cause  of  his  retirement  from  office.  It 
was  not  until  Saturday,  the  22nd,  that  the  quarrel  was 
alluded  to  as  being  very  much  more  of  a  personal  nature, 
and  the  "Vossische  Zeitung"  published  the  account 
of  a  stormy  scene  which  was  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  Emperor  and  Bismarck  on  the  previous 
Sunday.  After  an  interval  of  eight  years,  we  have 
learnt  that  the  Chancellor  did  virtually  receive  his  dis- 
missal on  that  Sunday  evening  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  conjecture  expressed  on  another  page,  in  the 
description  of  an  evening  spent  with  Bismarck,  that  the 
two  gentlemen  seen  by  the  English  delegates  had  brought 
the  Chancellor's  dismissal  from  the  Emperor  is  perfectly 
accurate.  Bismarck  himself  alluded  to  them  in  the 
pages  of  his  formal  resignation.  More  revelatiorts  have 
been  promised  ;  and  there  are  unmistakeable  signs  on 
the  part  of  William  the  Witless  of  a  desire  to  bribe 
these  inconvenient  vindicators  of  the  great  Chancellor 
to  silence. 

The  debate  on  China,  raised  on  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Yerburgh  on  Tuesday  evening,  soon  resolved  itself  into 
a  duel  between  Mr.  G.  Curzon  and  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Mr.  Curzon  as  usual  played  the  advocate  in  the  old- 
fashioned  sense  ;  everything  the  Government  had  done 
was  right,  and  those  who  did  not  appreciate  their 
actions  were  incapable  of  understanding  them.  His 
words  were  :  "  If  we  had  a  little  more  clear  thinking- 
and  a  little  less  wild  talking  about  the  China  questioa 
we  should  get  more  forward."  On  the  question  of 
helping  British  trade  his  views  were  just  as  loftily 
superior.    "  If  British  financiers  would  not  burn  their 
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fino-ers  in  China  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  "burn  theirs."  Then  he  went  on  to  hope  in  most 
insolent  fashion  that  "the  remarks  he  had  made  would 
remove  an  unnecessary  panic."  It  looks  as  if  Mr. 
Curzon  were  in  the  future  going  to  take  the  position 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  as  the  pompous 
fluent  superior  gentleman  of  the  early  Victorian  style. 

The  partisan  speech  of  Mr.  Curzon  was  met  by  an 
admirable  address  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.    Reading  it 
we  are  almost  forced  to  believe  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  is 
the  ablest  man  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House.  It 
was  all  fair,  and  modern.     He  did  not  attempt  to  score 
a  point  rhetoricallv  or  as  a  partisan.     He  admitted  that 
the  open  door  would  have  been  a  good  policy  had  it 
been  enforced.    But  letting  the  open  door  become  a 
brick  wall,  to  use  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  simile, 
seemed  to  him  like  a  British  defeat.    Besides,_  Nanking 
had  not  been  opened  to  us  as  a  free  port.    Chinese  pro- 
mises were  not  worth  trusting.    And  then  he  met  Mr. 
Curzon     admirablv  —  Mr.    Curzon's    complaint  that 
British  capital  was  not  forthcoming  for  Chinese  enter- 
prises    "  How  much  British  capital,"  said  Sir  Edward 
Grev    "is   forthcoming  will   depend  on  the  opmion 
British  capital  has  of  the  British  Government.  No 
wonder  the  House  met  this  admirably  fair  statement 
with  applause,  and  still  better  was  what  Sir  Edward 
Grev  said  about  Russia.     "It  was  the  duty   of  the 
British  Government  to  have  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Russia  over  Port  Arthur.     That  had  not  been 
done."  And  then  came  the  courteous,  crushing  summing 
up  •  "  there  has  been  a  lack  of  initiative,  of  energy,  of 
life-personality,  if  you  like  to  put  it  so-about  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy."  This  is  the  exact  truth  ;  but 
how  will  Lord  Salisbury  like  to  hear  it  ?    For  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  present  position  we  may  refer  our 
readers  to  the  review  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  "  China  in 
Transformation  "  on  p.  179. 

Peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  is  now 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  although  the  fornml  treaty 
may  take  a  considerable  time  to  elaborate.  President 
McKinley,  though  he  is  sincerely  anxious  to  make  the 
way  as  smooth  for  the  Spanish  Government  as  he  con- 
sistently can,  holds  firm  to  his  demand  that  Spain  shall 
evacuate  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  one  of  the  Ladrones 
before  the  formal  peace  negotiations  commence.  Pro- 
bably by  this  time  the  Spanish  Government  perceives 
that  it  cannot  hope  to  obtain  any  material  modification 
of  the  conditions  set  forth  at  the  outset,  and  though  no 
one  can  blame  the  Spaniards  if  they  try  to  secure  some 
small  concessions  to  their  pride,  the  world  will  be  likely 
to  chafe  at  any  unnecessary  delay  in  the  eating  ot  the 
leek     The  Spaniards  by  their  bravery  and  endurance 
under  arms  have  done  much  to  redeem  their  faults. 
Enfflishmen  least  of  all  wHl  not  withhold  their  admira- 
tion from  the  Spanish  officers  and  men  who  have  gone 
to  their  deaths  without  flinching  rather  than  face  dis- 
honour.    Brave  men  such  as  they  deserve  a  better 
Government  than  Spain  has  ever  had,  and  the  war  will 
not  be  without  its  compensation  if  its  disastrous  results 
impel  the  Spaniards  to  look  around  for  a  statesman 
who  will  have  the  ability  and  the  integrity  that  are 
needed  to  rehabilitate  the  shattered  nation     With  the 
end  of  the  war  ends  a  sorry  chapter  in  the  history  ot 
the  nineteenth  century.    From  beginning  to  end  it  has 
been  one  hideous  mistake. 

For  the  United  States  the  war  has  also  been  an  im- 
mense deception.     It  has  not  been  child's  play  to  defeat 
even  so  weak  a  nation  as  Spain  has  shown  herself  to  be. 
An  army  cannot  create  itself  in  a  day,  but  it  is  recognised 
by  all  the  world  that  aided  by  its  immense  practical 
eenius  the  American  nation  did,  by  a  sheer  tour  de  force 
freate  for  itself  an  army  that  could  take  the  field  and 
wTn  a  campaign  in  a  few  weeks.    But  when  the  war 
bec-an  the  United  States  solemnly  declared  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  annex  Cuba.    Now  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  island  they  have 
conquered  but  must  not  annex.    They  have  learnt  that 
the  poor  perishing  Cuban  martyr  is  a  vile  creature  to 
whom  they  dare  not  entrust  the  liv'es  and  property  of  the 
peaceful  population  of  the  island.    And  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  the  Philippine  insurgent  is  as  ready  to 
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fly  at  an  American's  throat  as  at  a  Spaniard's  when 
he  is  baulked  of  his  plunder.  Now,  having  partially 
conquered  the  Philippines,  the  States  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  with  them  if  they  conquer  them 
wholly,  for  they  are  not  inclined  to  give  them  back  to 
Spain,  they  do  not  want  to  keep  them,  and  they  are  still 
less  inclined  to  give  them  to  any  one  else.  It  is  a  case 
where  the  victor  is  more  embarrassed  than  the  van- 
quished. And  even  yet  the  American  probably  does 
not  realise  how  far  he  has  departed  from  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Republic,  and  that  there  is  no  retracing  his 
steps'  For  good  or  for  ill  the  States  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  that  melee  of  warring,  jarring  peoples  which 
we  call  the  comity  of  nations.  We  trust  they  will  like 
their  new  experiences. 

In  her  role  of  Deliverer  from  Spanish  misgovernment 
the  United  States  must  be  gratified  by  the  progress  of 
their  army  in  Puerto  Rico.     In  the  advance  upon  San 
Juan  the  troops  are  welcomed  everywhere  with  joytui 
demonstrations,  and  this  welcome  is  none   the  less 
pleasing   because   it   was   unexpected.     "  At  J  nana 
Diaz,"  writes   the  correspondent   of  the  New  \  ork 
"Sun,"   "men  and  women  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
worshipped  the  soldiers.    The  Mayor  made  a_  speech, 
the  keynote  of  which  was,  that  the  day  of  deliverance 
for  Puerto  Rico  had  arrived,  and  crowds  followed  the 
troops  with  cries  of  '  Viva  los  Americanos.'  "    With  the 
inhabitants  in  this  mood  the  invasion  of  Puerto  Rico 
takes  the  character  of  a  picnic,  and  contrasts  favourably 
with  the  dismal  outlook  of  affairs  in  Cuba.    The  insur- 
"■ents  there  have  made  no  movement  of  friendliness 
towards   the    United   States.     What   is   worse,  the 
American  army  seems  to  be  suffering  terribly  from  the 
climate  and  the  insanitary  condition  of  their  camps 
around  Santiago  ;  nearly  five  thousand  cases  of  sick- 
ness having  been  reported  by  General  Shatter.     It  is 
not  Spain  alone  that  will  gain  relief  when  the  treaty  ot 
peace  is  signed  ;  the  Americans  have  had  quite  enough 
of  war  to  satisfy  them  for  some  time. 

Mr  Rhodes's  policy  in  South  Africa  is  in  the  fair  way 
to  success.    He  has  aroused  his  own  constituency  to 
enthusiasm;   the  Progressives  are   inspirited   by  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  ready  to  place  himself  at  their 
head   if  they   win;   and   the    anti-Rhodes    party  is 
practically  routed  by  the  disclosures  forced  upon  them 
by  Dr.   Smartt,  the  Cape  Colonial    Secretary.  Dr. 
Smartt  challenged  Mr.  Merriman,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Africander  party,  to  deny  that  he  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  party  in  Johannesburg 
heartily  sympathising  with  the   movement,  and  Mr. 
Merriman  admitted  that  this  was  the  case.    Then  Ur 
Smartt  attacked  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  and  accused  him  of 
having  made  large  profits  by  dealings  in  Chartereds, 
and  Mr.  Hofmeyr  has  admitted  that  he  made  some 
X2500  in  this  way.     These  are  two  serious  blows 
for  the  Africander  party,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  Pro- 
gressives are  going  to  win  all  along  _  the  hne     I  he 
anti-Rhodes  party  is  undoubtedly  dispirited  and  little 
confident  of  victory.    But  if  the  Progressives  win  and 
Mr.  Rhodes  becomes  once  more  Premier  of  the  Cape, 
what  is  to  happen  ?    Such  a  result  '^f ""f^^^'  .  .f^^ 
to  great  unrest  and  confusion  throughout  South  Atrica, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  Alfred  M.lner  has  not 
proved  himself  a  stronger  and  more  judicious  repre- 
sentative  of  the  Queen,  that  he  might  in  some  degree 
have  averted  instead  of  fomenting  this  furious  quarrel. 
Happily  good  influences  are  at  work  m  Pretoria.  It 
would  be  curious  if  President  Kruger  should  emerge 
suddenly  in  a  new  role  as  the  god  out  of  the  machine. 

The  only  Parliamentary  incident  of  the  week,  save  the 
China  question,  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  long  statement 
on  the  vote  in  aid  of  the  West  Indies.  He  not  only 
elaborated  his  doctrine  of  developing  our  estates  as 
an  Imperial  duty,  but  definitely  foreshadowed  the 
taking  of  the  one  effective  step  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  Sugar  Bounties.  The  Brussels  ^o"f^>-^"«^^as 
shown  that  most  of  the  Powers  are  agreed  on  dropi^  "g 
the  bounties  provided  that  all  '^^"^^  ^'^^^^.^f  >  "J  ° 
line.  France  alone  holds  out  and  England  has  hither  o 
helped  her  by  refusing  to  join  the  other  Povver^s  n 
applying  pressure -that  is   to  say,  m   agreeing  to 
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i-ouiitorvail  or  prohibit  altotivtlicr  ihc  import  of  bounty- 
toil  siif^ar.  One  distinjjuisliod  and  inlluontial  incnibor 
ol'  tl\o  C'abinet  has,  as  is  well  known,  lu-Ui  out  bitterly 
on  this  matter,  rct'usini;-  to  i;ive  up  liis  antiquated 
Cobdenism,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  (and  Lord  Salisbury 
is  with  him  in  this)  has  had  his  way,  and  on  Tuesday 
he  emphatically  announced,  speaking;-  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  Government,  that  they  did  not  rej^ard  the 
imposition  of  coiuiter\ailinj4"  duties  in  such  a  case  as 
any  violation  of  Free  Trade  doctrine,  and  that  they 
reserved  the  full  rii^ht  to  use  that  weapon  if  it  were 
necessary  in  order  to  destroy  those  duties. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  proi,^ramme  of  loans  and  q-rants 
in  aid  to  the  West  Indies  is,  in  the  main,  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. The  readiness  of  the  Government  to  s^uarantec 
interest  on  capital  subscribed  to  enable  certain  of  the 
smaller  Colonies  to  brinj^  their  methods  of  sui^ar  manu- 
facture up  to  date  sharply  reflects  on  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Foreign  Oflice  to  assist  in  the  same  way  capi- 
talists in  China  who  may  be  equally  prepared  to  further 
British  interests.  They  do  these  things  very  much 
better  at  the  Colonial  Oflice  than  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  principal  interest  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech 
centred  in  his  reference  to  countervailing  duties. 
His  immediate  proposals  will  bring  temporary  relief ; 
countervailing  duties,  which  he  suggests  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  in  the  last  resort, 
would  mean  a  permanent  settlement.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's logic,  however,  failed  him  at  this  point.  In 
showing  that  countervailing  duties  are  consistent  with 
Free  Trade  principles  -is  laid  down  by  Cobden  and 
Bright  and  Hume,  he  was  admirable,  but  when  he 
urged  that  countervailing  duties  would  interfere  with 
the  trade  of  1,500,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  interests 
of  the  260,000  tons  which  we  receive  from  the  Colonies, 
he  went  hopelessly  astray.  France  is  the  only  Power  to 
be  seriously  reckoned  with.  She  sends  us  200,000  tons 
per  annum.  Countervailing  duties  would  aflfect  her, 
and  her  alone.  The  other  Powers  are  eager  to  fall 
into  line  with  Great  Britain.  Not  1,500,000  but  200,000 
tons  would  therefore  be  taxed.  Mr.  Chamberlain  does 
not  appear  to  have  read  the  report  of  the  British  Com- 
missioners at  Brussels  to  much  purpose. 

The  session  will  be  wound  up  next  week,  and  on  the 
whole  it  has  been,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  a 
good  one  for  the  Government.  The  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  is  through,  and  reflects  credit  on  its  authors 
and  also,  to  a  marked  extent,  on  Mr.  Atkinson,  the 
Irish  Attorney-General,  and  on  Mr.  Healy,  both  of 
whom  were  unwearied  and  inexhaustible  in  their  aid  in 
piloting  the  Bill  round  sharp  corners.  It  is  the  fate  of 
Irish  law  officers  to  be  suddenly  dumped  down  on  the 
front  bench,  and  then  as  suddenly  to  disappear  to  the 
obscurity  of  an  Irish  judgeship  before  the  House  has 
discovered  their  existence.  In  most  cases  they  are  not 
missed,  but  Mr.  Atkinson  has  displayed  marked  par- 
liamentary capacity  and  a  considerable  oratorical  facility 
that  will  make  the  House  sorry  to  lose  him. 

The  Criminal  Evidence  Bill  is  also  through.  Its  final 
stages  In  the  House  of  Lords  being  dignified  by  a  notable 
speech  In  its  favour  from  Lord  Russell  of  Klllowen. 
Lord  James  pointed  out,  as  the  "Saturday  Review" 
has  repeatedly  done,  that  the  reactionary  lawyers  made 
precisely  the  same  gloomy  predictions' half  a  century 
ago  about  the  terrible  results  that  would  flow  from  the 
legislation  permitting  the  parties  to  a  civil  suit  to  give 
evidence.  And  who  would  now  be  so  silly  as  to 
suggest  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  civil  action 
should  have  their  mouths  shut  when  their  case  came  on  ? 
Similarly  Lord  Russell  "could  not  conceive  any  case  in 
which  an  Innocent  person  could  be  in  any  way  prejudiced 
or  damnified  by  having  the  facility  given  to  him  of 
tendering  evidence  on  oath  upon  the  matter  of  which 
the  Bill  treated."  He  went  further,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  limitation  of  cross-examination  which  the  Bill 
proposed  was  a  weak  concession  to  prejudice  that  could 
not  long  be  maintained.  When  people  find  how  simply 
and  reasonably  the  Act  works  it  will  become  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  for  the  defendant  to  be  examined  and 
cross-examined  as  it  now  is  for  the  plaintitT  and 
defendant  in  a  civil  case. 


The  lulucation  Hill  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is,  as 
we  remark  in  another  place,  hulicrous  enough  ;  but  the 
"  Times"  has  made  it  ten  limes  more  absurd  by  the 
fulsome  praise  accorded  to  the  pretended  reform  in  two 
leaders  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  its  merits.  In  I  lie 
iirst  of  these  articles  the  "Times"  spoke  of  the  Hill  as 
"  a  most  import.ant  scheme  ";  but  on  further  considera- 
tion we  are  told  to  regard  it  as  "  the  ^/7v///Av;///'/r/- of 
most  important  legislation  in  the  future."  We  do  not 
know  whose  legislative  elVorls  the  "'Times"  intends  to 
foreshadow,  but  we  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  the  Duke  will  ever  be  stimulated  again,  at 
least  during  the  next  few  years  of  nuich-needed  repose, 
even  to  such  a  Titanic  elTort  as  the  present  empty 
measure.  Some  of  the  "Times'"  comments  arc  de- 
liciously,  though  doubtless  unconsciously,  ironic.  I>"or 
instance,  that  "the  proposal  Is  put  forward  in  a  ten- 
tative manner  after  our  British  fashion,"  or  that  "  many 
of  the  changes  might  be  eff"ected  administratively  with- 
out legislation."  In  the  latter  remark  the  whole 
absurdity  of  the  Bill  is  accidentally  summed  up.  The 
proposals  of  the  Duke  should  have  been  referred  by 
him  In  the  ordinary  course  of  his  official  duties  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  on  their 
recommendation  all  the  changes  he  proposes  could  have 
been  etfected  by  an  Order  in  Council.  But  to  bring  a 
Bill  before  Parliament  which  pretends  to  do  everything 
and  does  nothing  at  all  is  little  short  of  farcical. 

The  manner  in  which  our  penal  code  is  administered 
Is  fast  becoming  a  judicial  scandal.  Far  too  much 
scope  is  allowed  under  existing  conditions  for  the  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies  of  judges  to  come  into  play.  And 
yet — as  a  correspondent  pointed  out  last  week — here  is 
Mr.  Justice  Day  complaining  that  the  legislature  does 
not  allow  him  a  sufficiently  free  hand.  It  would  be  as 
well  if  a  committee  of  the  judicial  authorities  were 
empowered  to  inquire  Into  some  of  Mr.  Justice  Day's 
sentences,  and  to  compel  him  to  exercise  the  same 
amount  of  control  over  his  unbridled  severity  that  other 
judges  put  upon  their  feelings.  He  may  be,  and  pro- 
bably Is,  carried  away  by  religious  zeal  ;  but  that  does 
not  make  the  Inhumanity  of  his  punishments  a  whit  less 
deserving  of  the  strongest  censure.  To  realise  the  gulf 
that  separates  Mr.  Justice  Day  even  from  a  judge  as 
severe  as  Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
turn  to  the  appalling  figures  collected  by  the  "Pall 
Mall  Gazette."  Within  a  period  of  fourteen  years  Mr. 
Justice  Day  has  ordered  3766  strokes,  in  most  cases 
with  the  cat.  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  ih  nine  years  gave 
688  strokes.  In  the  former  case  the  average  was  269 
per  annum  ;  In  the  latter,  76.  Mr.  Justice  Bruce 
reached  the  higher  average,  compared  with  the  last- 
mentioned  judge,  of  101  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Hall,  who 
has  to  deal  with  a  greater  number  of  criminals,  metes 
out  corporal  punishment  at  the  rate  of  207  strokes  in 
the  year.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Justice  Day  vastly 
exceeds  the  discretionary  powers  exercised  by  his 
colleagues  ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  for  this  reason 
alone  some  restraint  should  be  put  upon  his  punitive 
overzeal. 

How  comes  It  that  so  little  notice  has  been  taken  of 
the  idiotic  verdict  of  a  Liverpool  jury  in  a  dramatic 
criticism  case  on  Tuesday?  It  Is  only  by  the  Press 
speaking  out  in  such  matters  that  weak  judges  and 
ignorant  jurymen  can  be  brought  to  their  senses.  It 
appears  that  the  "Birmingham  Post"  published  a 
powerful  criticism  of  one  of  those  maudlin  and  trashy 
"religious"  melodramas  which  appear  still  to  be. 
tolerated  in  the  provinces.  The  criticism  was  so 
effective  that  the  piece  had  to  be  taken  off  and  some- 
thing else  substituted.  Whereupon  the  manager 
brought  an  action,  which  was  tried,  not  in  Birming- 
ham where  the  facts  were  known,  but  in  Liverpool, 
and  the  jury  awarded  ^^40  damages.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  attempt  to  show  that  the  notice  was 
malicious  or  untruthful.  It  was  severe,  justly  severe, 
and  It  killed  the  wretched  play  for  the  time  being  in 
Birmingham,  and  that  was  Its  complete  justification. 
A  strong  judge  would  have  stopped  the  case,  but  Mr. 
Justice  Bruce  allowed  it  to  drag  on  to  its  discreditable 
end.  Has  it  really  come  to  this,  that  a  public  news- 
paper in  the  course  of  its  duty  to  the  public  must  not 
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speaSc  oat  and  tell  the  truth  about  some  worthless  book 
or  picture  or  play  because  when  it  has  very  properly 
killeil  the  trashy  'thing  by  telling  the  truth  it  may  be 
fined  for  libel  ?  ' 

Mr.  J.  L.  Gorst  has  been  officially  appointed  to 
sacceed  to  the  post  of  Financial  Adviser  to  the  Khedive, 
which  will  shortly  be  vacated  by  Sir  Elwin  Palmer. 
L.-merly,  Mr.  Gorst,  who  commenced  his  career  in  the 
Egyptian  serxHIce  as  Under-Secretary  of  Finance,  has 
fiJled  tlTe  position  of  Adviser  on  Internal  Affairs,  a  post 
which  was  expressly  created  for  him.  But  the  reforms 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gorst  in  connexion  with  his  Depart- 
ment have  been  put  into  thorough  working  order,  and 
tlierefore  the  remo\-al  of  so  able  an  administrator  to  a 
more  active  sphere  will  be  regarded  with  general 
satisfaction. 

So  Major  Spilsbury  is  to  return  to  the  Promised 
Land  to  take  his  trial.  We  sympathise  with  him  ;  but 
Mr.  Griffith  was  surely  assuming  too  much  ignorance 
on  Mr.  Lushington's  part  when  he  drew  that  harrowing 
picture  of  Tangier.  We  can  console  Major  Spilsbury 
with  the  assurance  that  he  will  find  comfortable  quarters 
in  an  English  prison,  with  an  English  gaoler  to  look 
after  him.  Mr.  Griffith  should  travel.  His  ignorance, 
if  genuine,  i'S  amazing. 

Sir  Richard   Temple  has  been  airing  his  views  on 
England's  isolated  position  amongst  the  Powers,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  German  public,  in  the  "  Deutsche  Revue." 
His  opinions  are  sound  enough,  but  they  are  expressed 
wth  the  timidity  of  an   ambassador  fencing  round 
some  awkward  diplomatic  question.    The  keynote  of 
his  summing  up  of  the  situation  is  that  England's  best 
friend  is  Germany.    He   gracefully  skirts  round  the 
Kaiser's  sillv  telegram,  and  points  out  that  in  Chma  we 
share  identical  interests  with  Germany,   namely,  the 
constitution  of  a  barrier  to  Russian  greed  when  the 
Peking  nmnoeuvres  have  become  an  actuality  and  a 
Muscovite  army  occupies  the  North- Western  provinces. 
The  idea  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance  Sir  Richard 
looks  uDon  with  some  misgivings.    He  acknowledges 
that  the  proposition  has  caught  hold  of  the  sentimental 
side  of  the  British  public  ;  but  he  reminds  his  readers 
tliat  the  first  thing  the  States  would  try  to  ram  down 
our  throats  would  be  the  Monroe  doctrine.    And  that, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  we  will  not  stand  at  any  price. 
Only  Sir  Richard  is  a  gentle-minded  man  and  does  not 
like  to  say  so.    We  'should  like  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead- 
Bartlett,  or  some  other  of  our  bloodthirsty  Imperialists, 
to  write  a  German  article  on  the  subject.    It  might  do 
an  immense  amount  of  good  in  the  Fatherland,  and 
prove  a  salutary  check  to  the  Kaiser's  literary  aspira- 
tions. 
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time.  The  suggestion  that  Mr.  Weale  was  dismissed  in 
consequence  of  his  outspoken  evidence  is  a  ridiculous 
libel  invented  by  his  friends. 

Our  comments  upon  the  recent  great  fire  at  Sunder- 
land have  not  had  to  wait  long  for  confirmation.  The 
disaster  at  Norwich  on  Monday  is  yet  another  evidence 
of  the  almost  criminal  neglect  that  prevails  in  most 
provincial  towns  in  this  matter  of  protection  from  fire. 
In  this  case,  unhappily,  it  is  not  only  great  private 
warehouses  and  shops  that  have  been  destroyed.  Such 
things  can  be  replaced  ;  but  when  the  price  of  neglect 
so  o-ross  as  that  of  the  Norwich  Town  Council  is  the 
irreparable  loss  of  a  great  public  library,  containing 
many  rare  and  unique  editions  and  manuscripts,  it  is 
almost  time  to  think  of  punishing  somebody.    Of  course, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  our  provincial  towns  gene- 
rally by  Norwich,  in  which  city  civic  spirit  is  notoriously 
at  the  lowest  possible  ebb,  and  whose  municipal  autho- 
rities seem  to  go  upon  the  principle  of  shirking  every 
possible  responsibility  for  public  services  that  they  can 
throw  upon  the  shoulders  of  private  limited  liability 
companies,  and  neglecting  the  rest.    But  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  our  finest  provincial  libraries  through 
the  neglect  of  the  most  elementary  provision  of  fire- 
brigade  apparatus  should  waken  the  citizens  of  even 
such  a  place  to  some  sense  of  public  duty,  and  should 
certainly  act  as  a  warning  to  other  towns  which  would 
be  in  no  better  case  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak. 

The  Belgian  and  German  treaties,  which  for  thirty 
years  have  ruined  every  endeavour  towards  the 
closer  commercial  relations  of  the  British  Empire, 
expired  on  Sunday  night  last.  As  Canada  was  directly 
instrumental  in  inducing  the  Imperial  Government  to 
denounce  these  disabling  compacts,  so  she  lost  not  a 
moment  on  Monday  in  notifying  all  whom  it  might  con- 
cern that  preferential  treatment  of  goods  from  Great 
Britain  or  British  possessions,  which  do  not  impose 
protective  duties  against  Canadian  produce,  was  forth- 
with inaugurated.  In  the  matter  of  sugar  she 
intimates  particulariy  that  it  will  only  be  admitted  at 
the  preferential  rate  when  satisfactory  proof  is  forth- 
coming that  the  sugar  is  British  produce.  Canada  has 
thus  shown  that  her  interest  of  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  Empire  is  of  the  most  practical  character.  The 
United  Empire  Trade  League  has  voiced  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  Englishmen  in  cabling  congratulations 
to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  on  the  great  step  forward  for 
which  he  was  primarily  responsible.  None  of  the 
appalling  consequences  foreshadowed  by  Lord  Ripon 
have  so  far  even  been  threatened  by  Germany  or 
Belgium,  and  the  truth  insisted  upon  in  these  columns 
for ''the  past  three  or  four  years,  is  now  universally 
recognised. 


Tlie  "Daily  News"   published  on  Thursday  what 
purported  to  be  a  paragraph  contained  in  the  forth- 
coming reiTort  of  the  Museums  Committee,  whereby  the 
action  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  dismissing 
Mr.   Weale,  after  he  had  given  evidence  before  that 
body,  is  severely  censured.     We  must  prepare  the 
"Daily  News,"  however,  for  a  bitter  disappointrnent. 
When  the  Report  is  issued  no  such  paragraph  will  be 
found  in  if,   although  there  is  a  certain  ground  for 
their  expectation  in  the  fact  that  such  a  statement  was 
contained  in  a  report,  proposed  by  Lord  Balcarres,  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  but  never  adopted.     It  is 
perhaps  as  well  that  the  true  facts  about  Mr.  Weale 
should  be  made  public.    According  to  regulations  Mr. 
Weale  should  have  retired  in  March,  1897,  as  he  was 
then  sixty-five  years  of  age.    However,  strong  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the    Department   that  Mr. 
Weale  should  be  retained  in  his  position  until  he  had 
given  evidence  before  the  Museums  Committee,  which 
was  then  about  to  be  appointed.    The  Treasury  were 
therefore  asked  to  continue  the  librarian's  services  until 
the  Committee  reported,  and  to  consent  to  the  question 
of  the  further  continuation  of  his  services  being  held 
over.    To  this  request  the  Treasury  acceded,  limiting 
the  period  of  his  possible  retention  to  one  year.    At  the 
end  of  the  session,  in  1897,  the  Committee  reported, 
recommending  its  reappointment.    The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Weale,  therefore,  terminated  ifiso  facto  at  the  same 


Sir  George  Newnes,  Bart.,  recently  presided  over  a 
meeting  of  his  many  newspaper  companies.    It  seems 
he  has  discovered  a  man  called  Louis  de  Rougemont, 
who  has  had  some  strange  adventures  in  AustraMa  ; 
and  Sir  George  Newnes  depends  upon  the  recital  of 
these  adventures  to   make  the  fortune  of  one  of  his 
magazines,    and    this    is    the   way   he    puts   it  :— 
"Two  hundred  years  ago   the   events   described  in 
'Robinson  Crusoe'  took  place,  and  that  book  is  read 
to-day  with  avidity.     It  may  be  a  bold  thing  for  me  to 
say    especially  as  I,  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
cannot  live  to  prove  it,  but  I  believe  that  two  hundred 
years  hence  Mr.  dc  Rougemont's  story  will  also  be  read 
with  avidity.     And  it   has  a  merit  beyond   that  of 
'  Robinson  Crusoe,'  because  when  Daniel  Defoe  told 
his  story  of  Alexander  Selkirk  he  drew  upon  his  imagin- 
ation.   I  believe  that  Louis  de  Rougemont  has  gone 
through  these  experiences,  which  are  ffir  more  wonder- 
ful than  anything  which  the  imagination  of  even  a 
Defoe  could  depict.   He  has  been  approached  already  by 
Madame  Tussaud,  and  he  has  hardly  begun  his  story 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  charmingly 
vulgar,  more  sweetly  stupid  argument.   Does  Sir  George 
Newnes  think  that  the  value  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe  lies 
in  its  strange  adventures  ?  All  the  world  knows  that  the 
worth  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  is  an  artistic  worth,  and 
lies  in  the  wonderful  self-characterisation  of  the  hero- 
all  the  worid  except  Sir  George  Newnes. 
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HISMAUCK  rilK  BARBARIAN  Ol'  lil'NlUS. 

^^INC'I-;  Bismarck  died  thoro  has  boon  a  imivoisal 
roi-Oi^tiitioii  of  his  i^viiiiis.  Capable  wi  ileis  of  all 
nationalities  have  a>;roed  that  ho  stands  as  one  of  the 
j^Toatcst  of  the  nation-niaUers  with  C'liMiiwoIl  and  Napo- 
leon and  Cicsar,  far  above  such  politicians  as  the  Meller- 
nichs,  Cavoius  and  Ciladstoncs.  But  in  this  chorus  of 
praise,  unanimous  or  practically  unanimous,  in  all  the 
Germanic  races,  and  in  those  who  have  Clerman  blood 
in  their  veins,  there  have  been  heard  some  few  critical 
voices,  chielly  in  France  and  in  Spain.  Neither  the 
Germans  nor'the  majority  of  Englishmen  have  been  able 
to  understand  these  Latin  criticisms  of  Bismarck. 
Bismarck  has  been  condemned  for  various  reasons  by 
some  of  the  wisest  of  Frenchmen.  But  the  Germans 
and  the  l'"ii<;-lish  have  ascribed  this  condemnation  to  the 
u-ounded  feelings  of  the  conquered.  "  The  French,"  they 
say,  "are  not  generous  enough  to  honour  the  greatness 
of  their  opponent,"  and  thus  the  matter  is  dismissed. 
But  this  summary  judgment  is  very  un  just  to  the  French, 
who  have  admitted  Bismarck's  power  while  condemning 
his  morals.  To  the  clear-sighted  Latin,  Bismarck  was 
a  barbarian  ;  a  barbarian  of  genius,  of  course,  but 
nevertheless  a  barbarian.  Now  let  us  see  whether  we 
can  find  anvthing  justifiable  in  this  Frencli  criticism  or 
whether  it  is  wholly  unreasonable.  "Bismarck,"  they 
say,  "  was  a  barbarian  and  not  a  civilised  man.  He  ate 
as  a  barbarian  eats  ;  one  of  his  favourite  dishes,  the 
German  papers  tell  us,  was  large  mushrooms  cooked 
with  much  butter  and  seasoned  with  quantities  of 
pepper  and  salt ;  another  of  his  favourite  dishes  was 
pickled  pig's  feet  (Eisbeine),  and  when  he  awoke  at  night 
and  felt  hot  he  thought  nothing  in  his  last  illness  of 
swallowing  a  huge  plateful  of  vanilla  ice-cream."  For 
these  reasons  the  Latin  who  believes  in  moderation  and 
highly  cultured  senses  feels  that  this  man  was  a  savage. 
"No  wonder,"  they  say,  "he  suffered  from  indiges- 
tion ;  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  he  had  not 
when  he  ate  like  a  pig."  And  his  drinking  was 
like  his  eating.  Ever  since  his  student  days  he 
loved  great  Schoppen  of  ice-cold  beer,  and  it  was 
only  Schweninger's  warnings  and  the  weakness  of 
increasing  years  that  taught  him  any  moderation.  But 
in  the  heydey  of  his  strength  he  drank  like  a  savage. 
The  report  is  still  current  in  Gottingen  that  on  one 
occasion  in  his  student  life  he  drank  eighty-seven  Viertel 
of  beer  in  one  evening,  or  about  six  gallons  ;  and  every 
one  remembers  how  when  he  met  Jules  Favre  in  1870 
he  wanted  him  to  drink  a  mixture  of  black  beer  and 
champagne  that  had  been  stirred  up  with  a  red-hot 
poker.  "But  it  was  not  only  in  his  eating  and  his 
drinking,"  say  the  better  French  critics,  "that  Bismarck 
w-as  a  savage."  In  the  years  when  he  did  most  work 
he  used  invariably  to  lie  in  bed  till  after  twelve  o'clock, 
and  he  thought  nothing  of  working  the  whole  Foreign 
Office  staff  in  Berlin  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  thus 
turning  night  into  day. 

And  the  immoral  extravagances  of  the  man's  life,  the 
French  assert,  were  matched  by  his  ruthless  appeals 
to  brute  force  and  his  utter  unscrupulousness.  Again 
and  again  he  boasted  of  how  he  had  welded  the 
(German  States  together  on  the  anvil  of  war.  "  No 
one,"  he  practically  said,  "  wanted  the  war  with  Den- 
mark. I  made  it  and  I  annexed  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Then  the  weak  Emperor  shrank  from  a  war  with 
Austria,  but  I  pushed  him  to  the  brink,  and  when  he 
hesitated  recalled  the  Prussian  ambassador  from  Han- 
over without  his  consent  or  knowledge.  I  risked  much, 
but  no  one  in  this  world  punishes  those  who  have  '  the 
saving  virtue  of  success.'  Every  one  knows  the  trick 
by  which  I  got  France  to  declare  war  in  1870.  I  have 
boasted  of  it.  It  is  a  part  of  modern  history.  It  all 
comes  to  this,  that  I  have  made  Prussia  into  a  great 
State,  and  have  united  Germans  under  her  hegemony 
at  a  cost  of  three  wars  and  fifteen  hundred  millions  of 
money  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  human  lives." 

The  French  say  that  all  this  is  immoral  and  corrupting 
and  unworthy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  contradict  them ;  for  as  Burke 
said,  "nothing  absolute  can  be  affirmed  on  any  question 
of  morals  or  politics."  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
Bismarck  ought  to  be  regarded  as  M.  Edouard  Drumont 
declares  as  "a  blood-stained  pirate"  or  should  be  reve- 


renced, as  the  "  Nouesle  Nachricliten  "  asserts,  as  "the 
creator  of  nuulern  Germany."  His  methods,  it  must  be 
admitted,  were  those  of  the  pirate  ;  but  is  not  succesSja 
"  saving  virtue?"  does  or  does  not  the  end  justify  the 
means  ?  It  would  seem  from  the  unc|ualilied  praise 
given  Bismarck's  career  by  the  Press  in  this  cmmtry 
that  the  majority  of  Iviiglishmen  at  least  believe  that 
success  is,  as  Bismarci<  saiil  it  was,  "  the  saving  virtue." 
Another  circimistance  must,  however,  be  taken  into 
account  before  we  can  understand  the  moral  altitude  of 
those  who  praise  Bismarck  imconditionally.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  point  to  the  man's  unselfishness, 
to  the  fact  that  he  often  risked  place  and  honour,  and 
perhaps  life  itself,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  objects,  and 
in  fine  declare  that  the  man's  aims  were  pure  because  he 
laboured  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  country  rather 
than  for  his  own  self-interest.  All  this  sounds  plausible 
enough.  It  is,  indeed,  in  strict  accordance  with  our 
inherited  prejudices  ;  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
strict  morals,  the  argument  is  absurd.  Is  any  object 
worth  attaining  by  vile  means  ?  That  is  the  way  the 
moralist  would  put  the  question,  and  the  curious  part 
of  the  matter  is  that  in  practical  life  he  would  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  would  be  well  to  kill  a 
man  even  by  fraud  and  force  who  was  going  to  blow 
up  a  ship  with  one  hundred  men  on  board.  Pure 
morals  are  a  mental  assumption  ;  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  practical  life,  as  Burke  well  said.  Bismarck  is 
justified  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  did  bring  about  the 
unity  of  Germany  under  the  headship  of  Prussia,  for  we 
all  assume,  too  heedlessly,  perhaps,  that  success  in 
practical  affairs  is  always  based  upon  a  certain  moral 
Tightness. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  moral  rightness  may 
cheerfully  be  assumed.  The  Germans  were  ready 
to  become  a  great  people.  They  had  mastered  mofe 
successfully  than  the  English  or  even  the  Americans 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  modern  life. 
The  modern  world  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  invention  of  steam,  and  one  of  the  first  conse- 
quences of  this  was  the  downfall  of  the  apprenticeship 
system.  Feudal  relations  between  the  small  employer 
and  his  couple  of  hands  and  his  apprentice  were  im- 
possible in  a  large  factory.  But  for  fifty  years  English- 
men with  their  inborn  conservatism  tried  to  work  with 
their  fathers'  methods.  But  the  Germans,  better  taught 
and  with  a  higher  belief  in  the  value  of  teaching,  insti- 
tuted technical  schools,  and  solved  the  modern  problem 
in  the  modern  way.  This,  indeed,  is  their  chief  merit ; 
they  believe  in  mental  training,  and  especially  in  ia 
scientific  education,  which  neither  Englishmen  nor 
Americans  as  yet  value  at  its  true  worth.  And  the 
consequences  of  this  German  faith  are  multiforn^. 
Wherever  modern  science  has  changed  industries 
Germans  have  been  the  pioneers  of  the  new  methods, 
and  modern  science  is  everywhere  transforming  in- 
dustries, and  so  the  Germans  are  rapidly  becoming  the 
leaders  of  modern  industrialism.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  establish  a  chemical  laboratory  without  German  aid, 
and  all  chemical  products  are  to  be  obtained  of  better 
quality  and  more  cheaply  in  Germany  than  elsewhere. 
Competent  observers  tell  us  that  whereas  our  great  iron 
and  steel  works  have  grown  up  according  to  rule  of 
thumb  without  plan  or  order,  the  great  German  iron 
and  steel  works  have  been  planned  by  able  scientists 
and  equipped  with  every  labour-saving  appliance.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  German  iron  and  steel  trade  has 
in  a  bare  ten  years  shot  up  to  an  equality  with  our 
iron  and  steel  trade — an  equality  which  will  cer- 
tainly soon  become  an  absolute  superiority.  The 
Germans,  we  say  again,  before  Bismarck  came  were 
trained  and  ready  to^become  a  great  nation,  the  greatest 
industrial  nation  probably  of  the  twentieth  century-  It 
was  Bismarck's  merit  to  have  understood  their  powers, 
and  to  have  given  to  their  aspirations  accomplishment. 
His  faults  are  but  as  the  shadows  cast  by  his  great 
virtues.  He  ate  and  drank  inhumanly,  say  his  critics. 
It  is  true  enough,  but  they  forget  that  he  had  almost 
superhuman  strength  and  superhuman  inflexibility  of 
purpose. 

Although  we  know  that  it  is  only  to  great  nations 
that  great  men  are  sent,  the  milieu  must  be  propitious  be- 
fore the  plant  comes  to  full  size  and  perfection.  We  can- 
not help  regretting  that  no  such  leader  as  Bismarck  ia 
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criven  to  us  English.  True,  he  would  probably  be  scorned 
Tn  Parliament  for  his  want  of  debating  power,  all  true 
enou-h  and  sad  enough,  but  if  he  did  come  to  power 
what^-ni'-ht  he  not  achieve  !  The  sword  ot  England  s 
power  is^oo  heavv  for  the  feeble  hands  that  now  hold  it. 
With  a  Bismarck  to  wield  it  the  result  would  be  astonish- 
ino-.  The  first  thing  he  would  do,  we  imagine,  would 
be"  to  spend  fiftv  millions  on  secondary  education 
and  scientific  schooling,  and  so  do  for  England  and 
Encrlishmen  what  Von  Humboldt  did  fifty  years  ago 
for^Germany,  with  what  results  the  world  is  beginning 
to  see. 

BISMARCK  AND  WILLIAM  I. -THE  SERVANT 

AS  MASTER. 
TN  the  "Times"  of  Tuesday,  2  August,  there 
i  appeared  an  article,  entitled  "Bismarck  and 
William  I.,"  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Moritz  Busch,  which 
is  bv  far  the  most  important  article  that  has  appeared, 
either  in  England  or  in  Germany,  on  the  late  Fnnce 
Bismarck.  The  fact  that  the  article  is  a  controversial 
article  takes  awav  but  little  from  its  unique  interest. 
Dr  Busch  has  been  offended,  as  all  sensible  people 
has  been  offended,  by  the  foolish  efforts  of  the  present 
German  Emperor  to  make  his  poor  grandfather  another 
Frederick  the  Great.  William  the  Witless  calls  William  I. 
William  the  Great,  but  that  does  no  harm  ;  every  one 
smiles  at  the  preposterous,  futile  attempt,  and  the  matter 
is  forg-otten  till  we  get  another  rescript  or  postscript 
from  ?he  imperial  pen.  But  Dr.  Busch,  German-like 
takes  the  matter  more  seriously  ;  he  quarrels  even  with 
the  popular  German  histories  for  saying  that  the  German 
Empire  was  founded  "  by  "  (durch)  William  I.  ;  he  will 
not  have  it  that  the  Emperor  was  even  a  coadjutor  ot 
Bismarck's.  Sicum  cidque,  and  to  him  the  Emperor 
William  I.  "  shines,  like  the  moon,  with  a  light  that  is 

not  his  own."  .  ^    \    ^  t\ 

\\\  this  is  amusing  and  interesting  enough,  but  Dr. 
Busch  excites  us  to  a  far  higher  degree  of  interest 
when  he  shows  us  that  his  opinion  is  but  borrowed 
from  Bismarck.  Nothing  could  be  more  interestmg, 
nothing  could  be  more  important  as  a  historical 
document  than  the  relations  between  Bismarck  and 
William  I.  as  set  forth  by  Bismarck  himself.  Needless 
to  say,  these  conversations  of  Bismarck  reported  by 
Dr.  Busch  may  be  taken  as  absolutely  true.  Dr. 
Busch  begins  at  the  beginning.  He  first  tel  s  us,  in 
Bismarck's  words,  that  when  the  Emperor  William,  as 
he  afterwards  was,  was  not  yet  Regent,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  retire,  and  to  allow  Queen  Elizabeth  to  govern 
throutrh  the  Ministers.  It  was  Bismarck  who  per- 
suaded him  to  send  for  Manteuffel,  the  chief  intriguer, 
and  forbid  him  to  go  on.  Then  comes  another  story, 
which  is  so  incredible  that  we  shall  let  Dr.  Busch  tell  it 
in  Bismarck's  words  : —  ,  , 

"  Then  in  Babelsberg  when  I  was  summoned  to  become 
Minister.  In  his  (King  William's)  despair  he  had  the  text 
of  the  act  of  abdication  already  signed,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  had  offered  to  hold  out  with  him  even  against 
the  Parliament,  even  against  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Deputies,  that  he  tore  it  up,  together  with  a  long 
list  of  Liberal  concessions  which  he  had  also  drawn  up. 
He  had  now  regained  courage  and  confidence  and  a 
sense  of  his  kingly  duty,  which  till  now  had  seemed 
pitiful  to  him  in  his  own  pitiful  plight.  He  held  fast 
enough  to  it  afterwards,  so  that  down  to  his  last  years 
my  late  master  sometimes  embarrassed  me  with  his  sense 
of  duty,  as  his  knowledge  of  affairs  was  limited,  and  it 
was  but  slowly  that  he  accommodated  himself  to  what 

was  new."  „      ,  ^  i 

The  next  conversation  which  Dr.  Busch  reports  took 
place  on  1 1  April,  1877,  at  Berlin.  The  subject  of  this 
conversation  was  the  Empress  Augusta  and  her  steady 
opposition  to  Bismarck's  policy.  Bismarck  then  gave 
another  illustration  of  his  master's  weakness  ot 
character :  he  said  : — 

"The  Emperor  is  growing  old  and  allows  himselt 
to  be  influenced  more  and  more  by  her.  He  never  had 
the  strong  character  which  many  ascribe  to  him.  1 
remember  yet  in  the  time  of  the  '  conflict,'  when  things 
were  at  their  worst,  he  once  came  back  from  his  sum- 
mer holiday  at  a  watering-place  where  his  wite  had 
frightened  him  about  the  Opposition.  I  went  to  meet 
him  at  Juterbock  in  the  evening,  and  got  into  the 


carriage  'with  him.  He  was  very  much  cast  down, 
talked"  of  the  scaffold,  and  thought  of  abdicating.  I 


said  to  him  that  I  did  not  believe  things  stood  in  so 
bad  a  case,  that  the  Prussians  were  no  Frenchmen,  and 
that  instead  of  thinking  about  Louis  XVI.  he  ought  to 
remember  Charles  I.,  who  had  died  for  his  honour  and 
his  rights.  If  he  was  to  be  beheaded,  let  him,  too,  die 
for  his  honour  and  his  rights.  As  for  me,  I,  too, 
would  gladlv  suffer  the  same  fate  if  it  must  be  so. 
There  I  had  caught  him  by  the  sword-knot  and  spokert 
to  him  as  to  a  King  and  an  officer.  He  brightened  up,, 
and  when  we  reached  Berlin  he  was  again  thoroughly 
reasonable.  In  the  evening  he  moved  about  quite 
cheerfuUv  amongst  a  large  company." 

But  it'was  when  thev  proposed  to  form  a  Congress- 
of  Princes  at  Frankfort  in  1863  that  Bismarck  had 
perhaps  his  hardest  struggle.  King  John  of  Saxony 
went  to  Baden,  accompanied  by  his  Minister,  jVoa 
Beust,  to  present  in  the  name  of  the  Princes  assembled 
at  Frankfort  a  fresh  invitation  to  King  William  I.  to- 
take  part  in  their  labours.  "It  was  literally  in  the 
sweat  of  mv  brow,"  said  Bismarck,  "  that  I  dissuaded 
him  from  it."  After  some  conversation,  Dr._  Busch 
asked  whether  the  King  then  really  wished  to  join  the 
other  Princes.  Bismarck  answered,  and  his  talk  here 
is  a  masterpiece  of  self-characterisation : — 

"  Most  certainly.    With  infinite  labour  I  held  him  fast 
by  the  coat-tails.    He  could  not  have  thought  other- 
wise," he  added,  "  when  a  king  had  acted  as  a  sort  of 
courier  for  his  sake.    The  women  were  all  in  favour  of 
it,  the  Dowager  Queen  first,  Augusta,  and  the  rest  of 
them.    I  told  the  Dowager  that  I   would  not  remain 
Minister  and  would  not  go  back  to  Berlin  if  the  King 
allowed  himself  to  be  won  over.    Then  she  said  she 
would  be  sorry  for  that,  and  if  that  was  really  my 
intention  she  must  change  hers,  and  she  would  then, 
although  greatly  against  her  convictions,  work  upon  her 
brother-in-law   in    this   direction.    Still  it  was  made 
bitter  work  enough  for  me.    After  the  King  of  Saxony 
and  Beust  had  been  with  him  he  lay  on  the  sofa  and 
cried  hysterically,  and  when  I  had  wrung  from  him  the 
final  letter  of  refusal  I  was  so  weak  and  tired  that  1 
could  hardly  keep  my  legs.    I  reeled  as  I  left  the  room, 
and  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  and 
exhaustion  that  as  I  shut  the  door  to  the  ante-room  I 
broke  the  door-handle.    The   aide-de-camp   on  duty 
asked  me  if  I  was  unwell.    '  No,'  I  answered,  '  now  1 
am  all  right  again.'    But  I  told  Beust  that  if  necessary 
I  would  ask  the  commander  of  the  Prussian  Regiment 
at  Rastatt  for  men  to  garrison  the  house  and  protect 
our  master  from  further  temptation  and  injury  to  his 
health.    Keudell   told   me  (Busch)  that  the  Minister 
(Bismarck)   had   also    intended   to   have   his  Saxon 
colleague  actually  arrested  in  case  he  came  back. 

It  was  on  II  September,  1870,  that  Bismarck  talked  to 
Dr.  Busch  about  his  labours  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 

business  ;  he  said  : —  ,         1         r  f 

"At  last  the  conversation  turned  on  the  policy  or 
former  years,  and  the  Chancellor  said,  'Still,  what  I 
am  most  proud  of  is  our  success  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  business,  out  of  which  a  diplomatic  comedy 
or  intrigue  might  be  made  for  the  stage.  Austria, 
Indeed,  Ifrom  what  appears  respecting  her  attitude  in 
the  records  of  the  Diet  of  the  Confederacy  (she  was  of 
course,  bound  to  show  some   consideration  tor  the 
latter),  was  not  at  first   disposed   to   act  vvith  the 
Augustenberger.    Then  she  wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
embarrassment  Into  which  she  brought  herself  with  the 
concrress  of  Princes.    What  I  wanted  I  declared  imme- 
diately after  the  King  of  Denmark's  death,  in  a  long 
speech  at  a  sitting  of  the  Council  of  State.   /  waited 
the  Duchies  for  Prussia.    The  protocol  had  at  first  left 
out  the  most  important  part  of  my  speech.    The  writer 
thou-ht  that  I  had  had  too  much  for  lunch,  and  that  1 
should  be  glad  If  that  part  were  omitted.     1  took  care, 
however,  that  it  was  re-inserted      But  my  idea  wa^ 
hard  to  carry  through.    Everybody  Avas  against  it  the 
Austrians,  the  English,  the  Liberal  and  "on-Liberal 
small   German    States,  the   Opposition  in  the  Diet, 
influential  people  at  Court,  the  majority  of  the  news- 
papers.   Yes,  there  were  hard  battles  in  those  days 
and  the  hardest  of  all  were  with  the  Court  and  with 
him  too  (the  King)  with  his  irresolution. 

Dr.  Busch  invites  the  reader  to  compare  this  with  the 
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jia^o  of  Ills  diary  il.itcil  u)  October,  1S77,  u  liicli  ropiM  is 
i\  conversation  with  the  Cluincoliorat  \'ar/iii,  ami  whicli 
sliows  how  HisiiKirck  pcrsiiacloLl  his  master.  Mere  is 
tlic  extract  from  tlie  diary: — 

"We  were  lali<in!^  (at  dinner)  about  llie  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  I'rance,  and  llie  clilef  said,  '  Wlien  1 
became  Prince  tliey  wanted  to  {^ive  me  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  in  my  coat  of  arms.  Hut  I  would  ratlier  have 
had  Sciileswij-llolslein  there,  for  that  is  llie  diplomatic 
campaif^n  of  which  1  am  most  proud.' 

"  '  Holstein  ?    Vou  wanted  that  from  tlie  hrst  ? ' 

"  '  Ves,'  answered  the  Prince,  'certainly,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  Kins^  of  Denmark.  I3ut  it  was 
hard.  Everybody  was  atjainst  me  on  the  subject.  The 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  because  of  the  relationship  ; 
at  first,  and  indeed  for  some  time,  his  Most  Gracious 
himself ;  also  the  Austrians,  the  smaller  German  States, 
the  l£ng-lish,  who  g-rudged  it  to  us.  We  manag-ed  it 
with  Napoleon,  who  thought  to  put  us  under  an 
obligation.  Finally,  the  Liberals  at  home  were  against 
us  about  it.  For  once  in  a  way  they  upheld  the  right 
of  princes  ;  but  that  was  only  out  of  hatred  and  envy 
towards  me.  The  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  too,  would 
not  have  it,  and  I  don't  know  who  besides.  We  had  a 
sitting  of  the  Council  of  State  then,  where  I  made  one 
of  the  longest  speeches  I  ever  got  through,  and  said  a 
^reat  deal  that  must  have  struck  those  who  listened  to 
it  as  unheard  of  and  impossible.  I  told  the  King,  for 
instance,  that  all  his  predecessors  had  added  some 
territory  to  the  State.  His  late  royal  brother  was  the 
only  one  who  had  not  done  so.  Would  he,  too,  act  in 
the  same  way?  To  judge  by  their  appearance  of 
astonishment  they  evidently  thought  that  I  had  taken 
too  much  for  lunch.  C.  was  keeping  the  protocol,  and 
when  I  examined  it  I  found  that  just  those  passages  in 
■which  I  had  spoken  most  plainly  and  strongly  had  been 
left  out.  I  drew  his  attention  to  this  and  complained. 
Yes,  he  said,  that  was  quite  right,  but  he  thought  that  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  them  left  out.    I  answered, 

"  Certainl}- not.    You  thought  perhaps  that  I  had  ? 

I  insist  that  the  words  be  inserted  just  as  I  spoke 
them.'"" 

Then  comes  the  world-famous  story  of  how  Bismarck 
tricked  the  French,  and  indeed  his  master  too,  into  the 
war  which  gave  William  L  an  em.pire  and  Bismarck 
imperishable  renown.  Dr.  Busch  tells  the  thing  in  his 
patient  Boswellian  way  perfectly.  His  words  give  again 
the  jerky  speed  of  the  great  Chancellor's  speech.  Here 
is  the  tale  of  how  the  servant  mastered  the  master  : — 

"  On  19  October,  1877,  he  told  us  what  follows  next 
about  the  first  interview  between  the  King  and  Bene- 
■detti,  and  then  about  the  further  course  of  events  : — 

"  'It  was  soon  observed  that  the  King  (I  repeat  his 
words  exactly  as  they  fell  from  him  and  without  addition) 
began  to  swallow  all  this,  and  was  ready  to  pocket 
another  Olmiitz.  I  was  then  at  Varzin,  and  as  I  was 
passing  through  Wussow,  on  the  way  to  Berlin,  the 
parson  stood  at  his  door  and  saluted  me.  I  described 
a  sabre  cut  in  the  air  to  show  that  war  was  now^  let 
loose.  But  in  Berlin  the  news  was  not  good.  I  then 
telegraphed  to  him  (King  William)  that  if  he  again 
received  Benedetti,  I  requested  my  dismissal.  As  no 
answer  came,  I  telegraphed  that  if  he  had  received 
Benedetti  I  considered  that  as  equivalent  to  an  accept- 
ance of  my  resignation.  Then  came  the  telegram  of 
200  lines  from  x4beken.  Thereupon  I  got  Moltke  and 
Roon  to  a  dinner  of  three,  and  told  them  how  things 
stood.  Roon  was  beside  himself.  So  was  Moltke  (' He 
suddenly  looked  very  old  and  infirm,'  the  Chancellor 
had  observed  when  he  spoke  at  Versailles  of  these 
•events).  I  asked  Moltke  if  he  were  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  such  a  war.  He  replied  that,  humanly  speak- 
ing, we  could  hope  for  victory.  Then,  without  altering 
a  word  of  the  King's,  I  made  twenty  lines  out  of  the  200 
and  read  it  out  to  them.  They  said  in  that  shape  it 
would  do,  and  then  I  sent  it  to  all  our  embassies — 
naturally  not  to  Paris — and  had  it  inserted  in  the  Berlin 
papers,  and,  in  fact,  'it  did  do.'  The  French  took  it 
excessively  ill.'  " 

Dr.  Busch  adds  : — 

"In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  quotation,  I  wish  to 
he  allowed  to  add  another  account  of  the  same  incident, 
which  completes  it,  and  illustrates  more  clearly  Bis- 
marck's services. 


"In  my  diary  I  find  a  conversation  al  table  at  Versailles 
on  i()  December,  187(5,  where  these  words  occur  : 

"  '  Cieheimrath  von  Abeken  then  touched  on  the  inci- 
dents which  had  taken  place  at  Kms  slu)rtly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  told  us  how  the  King  had 
exclaimed,  after  a  certain  dispatch  had  been  drafted, 
"  Well,  now,  he  (Bismarck)  too  will  be  satisfied  with 
us."  "And,  I  believe,"  added  Abeken,  "  that  you  were 
satisfied."  "  Well,"  answered  the  Chancellor,  laughing, 
"  then  you  must  have  deceived  yourselves.  I  mean  yes, 
I  was  quite  satisfied  with  you.  Hut  with  our  Most 
Gracious  I  was  not  quite  satisfied,  or  rather  I  was  not 
satisfied  at  all.  He  ought  to  have  behaved  with  more 
dignity  (vornehmer)  in  the  matter,  and  more  firmness. 
I  remember,  too,"  he  went  on,  "how  I  got  the  news  at 
Varzin.  I  had  already  gone  out,  and  when  1  came  back 
I  found  the  first  telegram.  Then,  as  I  was  going  away, 
I  passed  our  parson  in  Wussow.  He  was  standing  just 
in  front  of  his  door  and  saluted  me.  I  said  nothing  to 
him,  and  only  did  so  (making  a  cross  cut).  'Charge!' 
He  understood  me,  and  I  went  on."  He  told  us  then 
about  the  vicissitudes  of  the  business,  until  things  took 
a  certain  turn  on  which  had  followed  the  declaration  of 
war.  "  I  hoped  to  find  another  telegram  in  Berlin  in 
answer  to  mine,  but  it  was  not  there.  In  the  meantime 
I  invited  Moltke  and  Roon  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  to 
talk  over  the  state  of  things  which  was  steadily  causing 
me  more  and  more  anxiety.  Then  the  long  new  tele- 
gram was  delivered.  As  I  read  it  out — -there  were  a 
good  200  words — they  were  both  regularly  startled,  and 
Moltke's  appearance  suddenly  changed — he  looked 
quite  old  and  weary  and  infirm.  It  seemed  as  if  our 
Most  Gracious  was  going  to  flinch  after  all.  I  asked 
him  if  everything  was  in  such  a  state  that  we  might 
hope  for  victory.  When  he  answered  yes,  I  said, 
'  VVait  a  bit,'  put  a  little  table  before  me,  and  pulled 
the  message  together.  I  cut  down  the  200  words  to 
about  twenty,  but  without  making  any  other  change  or 
any  addition.  It  was  Abeken's  telegram,  and  yet  how 
much  shorter,  more  definite  and  precise !  I  handed  it 
over  to  them  and  asked,  '  How  will  that  work  now? ' 
'  Yes,  It  will  work  all  right,'  they  said,  and  Moltke  all 
at  once  was  as  young  and  fresh  again  as  ever.  Now 
he  had  his  war,  his  trade.  And,  in  fact,  it  did  work. 
The  French  took  the  abbreviated  telegram  as  it  appeared 
in  the  papers  awfully  badly,  and  after  a  couple  of  days 
they  declared  war  against  us."  '  " 

We  must  also  add  a  wonderful  letter  which  was 
written  by  Bismarck  to  his  master  when  nearly  all  their 
labours  were  over,  and  which  we  find  as  characteristic 
of  both  Vnen  as  anything  that  went  before.  Here  we 
have  an  illustration  of  the  habitual  deference  of  manner 
and  fine  courtesy  which  Bismarck  used,  and  perhaps 
felt  towards  his  master.  For  after  all  Bismarck  must 
have  known  well,  even  at  that  time,  how  rare  Emperors 
were  who  would  let  themselves  be  guided  by  abler 
men.  He  must  have  known — none  better — how  seldom 
it  is  that  a  man  of  small  brains  and  weak  character  is 
not  obstinate  and  full  of  a  mistaken  dignity  ;  how 
seldom  it  is  that  such  a  one  should  have  a  great 
loyalty  and  perfect  devotion  to  a  stronger  than  himself. 
Here  is  the  letter  : — 

"  Friedrichsruh,  25  December,  1883. 
"  I  respectfully  thank  your  Majesty  from  my  heart  for 
your  gracious  Christmas  present,  and  especially  for  the 
kindly  words  which  accompanied  it.  They  afi'orded  me 
that  complete  satisfaction  which  I  should  have  felt  on 
the  Niederwald  had  I  been  able  to  attend  the  festival. 
I  prize  your  Majesty's  contentment  above  the  favour  of 
all  other  men.  I  thank  God  that  He  has  so  attuned  my 
heart  that  I  have  been  able  to  content  your  Majesty, 
while  I  have  seldom,  and  but  for  a  brief  space,  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  others.  But  I  thank  your  Majesty,  too, 
for  the  constancy  with  which  you  have  always  main- 
tained your  trust  in  me,  and  have  remained  a  gracious 
master  to  me  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
through  times  of  stress  and  of  peace,  without  being  mis- 
led by  the  attacks  of  my  opponents  or  by  my  own  well- 
known  failings.  Except  peace  with  my  own  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God,  I  need  nothing  more  in  this  world. 
The  blessing  of  God  has  rested  on  your  Majesty's  rule, 
and  has  given  your  Majesty  this  pre-eminence  over  other 
monarchs  who  have  achieved  great  things — that  your 
servants  look  back  upon  their  service  with  thankful- 
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ntess  towards  vour  Majesty.  The  steadfastness  of  the 
ruler  begets  :uid  preserves  the  loyal  fidelity  of  his 

servants.  ..."  ^   ,  .    ,         .  , 

We  can  only  put  at  the  foot  of  this  letter  just  the 
epitaph  which  Bismarck  wrote  for  his  own  coffin  :— 

"  A  true  German  servant  of  William  I." 
The  mere  words  speak  volumes.     It  is  only  noble, 
kindly,  loyal  masters  who  can  use  such  servants  as 
Bismarck. 

THE  DUKE'S  EDUCATION  BILL. 


AT  last  we  have  been  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  the 
long-promised   Secondary  Education    Bill.  We 
learn  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  that  there  is  to  be 
a  central  authority  for  the  supervision  of  both  secondary 
and  elementarv  education,  that  certain  powers  hitherto 
vested  in  the  Charitv  Commissioners  are  in  future  to  be 
exercised  by  the  new  Board,  and  that  the  responsible 
Head  of  the  Department  is  to  be  called  the  Minister  of 
Education.     These  are  the  main   provisions   of  the 
Duke's  Bill.    A  more  ridiculous  sham  has  never  been 
introduced  into  Parliament  than  this  so-called  measure 
for  the  promotion  of  secondary  education.    The  Bill 
does  absolutely  nothing  beyond  transferring  some  un- 
important functions  from  one  department  of  the  State 
to  another.    The  rest  of  the  contemplated  changes  are 
mere  pretence.     They  simply  alter  names  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  improving  the  existing  order  of 
things.     With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  clauses 
restricting  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
and  transferring  them  to  the  Board  of  Education,  there 
is  not  an  item  in  the  Bill  which  the  Lord  President 
could  not  have  prescribed  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  departmental  duties.  The 
Duke  is  lazy;  but  he  is  not  incapable.     We  cannot 
believe  that  this  absurd  piece  of  legislation  which  he 
has  introduced  is  anything  more  than  the  merest  phan- 
tom of  his  original  proposals.    Everybody  knows  that 
Lord  Salisbury,  with  his  feudal  instincts,  is  opposed  to 
any  sort  or  shape  of  education  likely  to  raise  the  masses 
above  the  convenient  sphere  in  which  the  beneficial 
eflfects  of  evolution  have  placed  them  ;  and  we  should 
find  it  difficult  to  name  any  one  of  his  colleagues  who 
differs  from  that  view.    There  was  a  time,  certainly, 
when  Mr.  Chamberlain  entertained  liberal  opinions  upon 
this  subject,  but  that  was  long  ago,  and  quite  out  of 
line  with  the  game  he  is  playing  at  present.    We  will 
do  the  Duke  the  justice,  therefore,  of  supposing  that 
his  energies  went  as  far  as  making  a  better  draft  than 
the  puerile  measure  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  that  they  did  not  extend  to  attempting  to  make  a 
stand  against  Cabinet  mutilation.    It  is  a  great  pity, 
however,  that  the  Duke's  colleagues  did  not  succeed  in 
demolishing  the  entire  structure  of  the  Bill,  for  the  only 
effective  clauses  left  by  them  are  as  bad  as  they  could 

have  been  made.  .     ,  ,      ,     r-u  u 

The  educational  functions  exercised  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  under  present  conditions  are  of  two 
kinds     In  the  first  place  they  are  authorised  to  make 
new  schemes  for  the  conduct  of  those  schools  which, 
by  virtue  of  endowments,  are  placed  under  their  con- 
trol     These  schemes  of  reorganization  have  to  be 
submitted  by  them  to  the  Education  Department  for 
sanction  ;  but  the  latter  can  only  approve  or  object— it 
can  neither  order  a  new  scheme  nor  insist  upon  one 
being  made  in  the  first  instance.    The  second  function 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  consists  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the   schemes   which   have   been  officially 
sanctioned.    In  the  Duke's  Bill  the  newly  constituted 
Board  of  Education  will  not  only  have  power  to  compe 
the  Charity  Commissioners  to  frame  a  scheme,  but  will 
virtually  usurp  the  function  of  administering  it.  This 
is  in  every  way  undesirable.     Hitherto  the  Charity 
Commissioners  have  acted  as  a  buffer  behind  which  the 
Vice-President  has  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  shelter. 
It  has  been  their  duty,  in  dealing  with  the  application 
of  endowments,  to  decide  whether  a  school  be  a  Church 
school  or  an  Undenominational  school,  and  to  pronounce 
definitely  on  many  similarly  controversial  matters.  It 
the  new  Minister  of  Education  is  to  be  made  responsible 
for  these  invidious  judgments,  he  will  be  subjected 
to  the  daily  battery  of  rancorous  Churchmen  ot  the 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  tvpc.    It  would  be  far  better  for  the 
Charity  Commissioners  to   retain    the  exercise  of  all 


judicial  "functions,"  and  that  the  rest  of  their  educational 
duties  should  be  made  transferrable  by  an  Order  in 
Council.     This  plan  would  operate  beneficially  in  a, 
twofold  manner.    The  Minister  of  Education  could  not-, 
be  attacked  on  account  of  their  decisions,  and  Parlia-, 
ment  would  consequently  be  relieved  from  the  per-; 
petual    strain    of    threatened    outbursts    of  religious 
passion  ;   while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners would  be  placed  completely  under  the  thumb 
of  the  Education  Board,  who  could  at  any  moment 
cause  one  or  another  of  their  educational  powers  to  be 
transferred  by  an  Order  in   Council  to  themselves. 
But  these  simple  points  have  been  either  disregarded  or 
overlooked.    The  only  real  eflfects  which  this  Bill  will 
have  when  passed  into  law  will  be  the  suicidal  usurpa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Education  Department  of  certain 
functions  which  have  been  wisely  left  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners.    It  is  true  that  the  Head  of  the  Board 
will  have  power  to  compel  the  making  of  a  scheme  ; 
but  beyond  that  small  increase  of  authority  he  will  have 
no  more  to  do  with  its  framing  than  hitherto.  The 
rest  of  the  Bill  is,  as  we  have  said,  mere  bombast.  A 
few  names  are  to  be  changed,  but  that  is  all.    The  pro- 
visions as  to  abolishing  the  office  of  Vice-President  are 
childishly  absurd.    Things  will  remain  to  all  practical 
purposes  exactly  where  they  are.    We  predicted  last 
week  that  unless  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  were  kept  up. 
to  the  mark  by  his  colleagues   there  would  be  no 
Secondary  Education  Bill ;  but,  in  our  wildest  flights  of 
imagination,  we   never   anticipated  such  a  complete 
fiasco  as  the  measure  he  has  actually  had  the  backbone 
to  introduce. 


THE  BOY  BISMARCK. 

ACCORDING  to  most  of  Bismarck's  biographers,  his 
diplomatic  and  political  genius  came  to  him  from> 
the  mother's  side.    His  maternal  grandfather— a  de- 
scendant of  a  family  of  savants,  or  rather  of  scholars,, 
the  Menckens  of  Leipzig— is  said  to  have  relinquished 
science  to  become  a  political  and  diplomatic  adviser  tO' 
Frederick  the  Great  and  his  two  immediate  successors. 
Now,  apart  from  its  being  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
Frederick  II.  ever  took  political  or  diplomatic  advice 
from  any  one,  I  have  searched  the  most  exhaustive 
biography  of  the  hero  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  at  my 
command,  namely,  Carlyle's,  and  have  not  found  the 
slightest  mention  of  the  Mencken  in  question.    There  is. 
a  footnote  referring  to  a  work  by  Mencken's  father  or 
o-randfather,  and  that  is  all.    Was  Mencken  a  mute,, 
fnglorious  Richelieu  or  Talleyrand,  and  unlike  these,, 
content  to  efface  himself  to  the  greater  glory  of  his  royal 

masters  ?  „      ,      ,  ^ 

I  do  not  know ;  certain  is  it,  however,  that  Mencken  had 
a  clever,  attractive  and  ambitious  daughter,  so  attrac- 
tive, in  fact,  as  to  make  Bismarck's  father  forget  all  his 
caste  prejudices  and  offer  her  marriage.  Figuratively 
speaking,  the  husband  appears  to  have  been  all  heart  like 
an  artichoke,  the  wife  all  head  like  an  asparagus.  The 
fourth  child  of  this  union  was  Otto,  the  future  Chan- 
cellor, who  has  just  gone  to  his  long  rest.    Otto  had 
five  brothers  and  sisters,  three  of  whom  died  whan 
mere  infants.     Neither  his  elder  brother,  Bernhard,  nor 
his  younger  sister,  Malvina,  Countess  Von  Arnim,  has 
ever  done  anything  in  the  least  remarkable.  What 
under  such  circumstances  becomes  of  the  theory  of 
hereditary  genius— provided  there  was  any  genius_  in 
the  family?    Are  we  to  take  it  that  nature,  unwilling 
to  fritter  such  a  precious  heirloom,  bestows  it  "in  a 
lump"  only  upon  one  of  the  family,  and  not  always 
upon  the  e'ldest.    In  such  a  case  nature  would  be  even 
more  unjust  than  the  English  law  of  primogeniture. 
Personally  I  am   inclined   to  think   that   Bismarck  s 
political  genius  was  not  at  all  an  inheritance,  nor  a  part 
of  it ;  that  it  was  individual  to  him,  that  it  developed 
comparatively  late  in  life.     Moreover,  there  is  little  or 
no  evidence  of  his  being  conscious  in  his  late  boyhood 
and  early  manhood  of  possessing  the  germs  of  such 
genius.    Against  this  statement  of  mine  we  have  the 
positive  assertion  of   Bismarck's  biographers   to  the 
effect  that  Bismarck's  mother  not  only  foresaw  her  son  s 
future  eminence,  but   his  eminence  as  a  statesman. 
Hannah's   invincible   belief  in    Samuel's  prospective 
supremacy  over  the  people  of  Israel,  inspired  as  that 
belief  was   by  divine  revelation,  was  as  nothing  to. 
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Kraii  Voii  nisriirirck'.-  imaltorablc  ciiiiluleiu-o  in  her  son's 
final  asconiloncv  ovor  liis  t'cllo\v-lioinj,^s.  There  is,  after 
all.  nothini;  winuierriil  in  that.  ICxperience  has  taiif,'ht 
nic  and  all  those  who  observe  more  or  less  keenly  that 
there  are  a  j^reat  many  more  Hannahs  than  Samuels  in 
this  world  ;  and  that  compared  to  the  still  voice  of  a 
mother's  ambition  for  a  moderately  clever  lad,  the 
divine  assurance  is  hut  as  a  penny  tin  trumpet  to  a 
military  orchestra,  l^nlcss  a  babe  or  an  urchin  be  a 
thorouirh  idiot  such  presentiments  are  sure  to  exist. 

Jn  spite  of  the  hopes  built  upon  him,  the  boy  Otto 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinj^uished  from  other 
lads  ot  liis  ai^e,  except  for  his  beini,"-  somewhat  more  of 
a  pickle.  Like  most  children,  he  was  fond  of  fairy 
tales,  and  as  a  child  he  had  not  an  atom  of  ^uile 
or  craftiness  in  him.  He  had  a  positive  dislike  to 
everythint^  underhand,  and  the  visitor  to  Schoen- 
haussen  is  still  shown  a  statue  of  Hercules  that  always 
aroused  the  lad's  anger  because  it  had  one  hand  behind 
its  back.  Otto  thought  that  position  mean  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  one  day  he  had  a  pop  at  the  hand  with 
one  of  his  father's  fowIing--pieces.  The  story  has  been 
differently  told,  but  that  is  the  correct  version.  The 
father  was  delighted,  but  the  mother  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff,  and  considered  that  her  boy's  way  of 
resenting  underhandedness  might  prove  rather  ex- 
pensive in  the  end.  His  elder  brother  had  been  sent  to 
school  several  years  before,  so  Otto  was  dispatched  to 
join  him.  The  Chancellor  gave  it  as  his  opinion  in 
after  days  that  this  early  exile  from  home  had  not  been 
good  for  him. 

As  a  general  principle,  the  foreign  boy  does  not  look 
back  with  fondness  on  his  school  days,  and  Bismarck 
was  no  exception,  although  he  was  sent  to  one  of  the 
best  scholastic  institutions  of  that  period.  It  was  not 
a  public  gymnasium  nor  a  lyceum,  but  a  private  estab- 
lishment. Nevertheless,  an  exaggerated  Spartan  regime 
appears  to  have  prevailed  there,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  comparatively  high  fee  for  boarders— ;^45  per 
annum.  This  was  in  the  early  twenties,  and  if  we  bear 
in  mind  not  only  the  relative  value  of  money  then  and 
now,  but  the  fact  that  even  at  present  money  goes  a 
great  deal  further  in  Germany  than  elsewhere  on  the/ 
Continent,  not  to  mention  England,  we  are  not  fer 
wrong  in  estimating  the  cost  of  Otto's  first  schoohng 
•^t  £70  of  our  own  current  coin. 

_  In  return  for  this  sum  the  boys  had  the  privilege  of 
nsmg  at  six  in  the  winter  as  well  as  summer.  School 
began  at  seven,  so  they  had  ample  time  allowed  for 
their  toilet,  prayers,  and  breakfast;  too  much  time,  if 
the  spare  moments  were  to  be  devoted  to  their  gettin"- 
an  appetite  for  their  breakfast,  inasmuch  as  that  meal 
at  Plamann's  consisted  of  bread  and  milk,  and  not  too 
much  of  those,  to  judge  by  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  other 
meals.    The  studies  were  interrupted  at  ten  for  half  an 
hour  s  recreation  and  a  second  breakfast,  consisting  of 
dry  bread  and  salt,  supplemented  in  the  summer  with  a 
little  bit  of  fruit.    No  menu  of  the  dinner  is  forthcoming 
but  we  are  told  by  Bismarck's  old  schoolfellow,  Kriga^ 
whose  booklet  is  practically  unknown  in  Germany!  as 
well  as  in  England,  that  "  the  fare,  though  simple,  was 
good.      Knowing  what  we  do  of  Bismarck's  gastro- 
nomical  achievements,  and  having  some  of  the  items  of 
the  school  commissariat  before  us,  we  question  whether 
Kismarck  could  have  ever  agreed  with  Krigar's  phrase 
Krigar  s  account  of  Plamann's  school,  though  laudatorv 
in  intent,  begets  the  impression  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
Dotheboys  Hail,  coated  with  a  thick  layer  of  pseudo- 
hygien.c  observance,  and  relieved  by  the  unquestionable 
tutorial  ability  of  the  principal.    Truly,  there  was  no 
corporal  punishment,  but  the  lads  were  kept  for  manv 
hours  a  day  at  gymnastics,   to  such  an  extent  that 
liisniarck  detested  gymnastics  ever  after.    In  addition 
to  this,  Plamann,  or  rather  his  wife,  did  not  like  the 
boys  "  to  ask  for  a  second  serve." 

_  Bismarck  stopped  at  Plamann's  for  six  years,  and 
throughout  his  after-life  he  never  ceased  to  re-ard  his 
parents'  decision  in  that  respect  as  a  great  mistake 
^orhe  not  only  objected  to  the  material  regime  ther^' 
but  to  the  moral  tone,  to  the  system  of  teachin-  to  th- 
importance  given  to  athletics  ;  he  objected  to'the  sillv 
mental  and  bodily  self-sufficiency  begotten  both  by  the 
system  ot  teaching  and  the  athletics,  and  he  was  nSt  the 
only  one  among  his  eminent  contemporaries  to  notice  the 
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injurious  results  of  those  two  features.  The  fact  is  that 
I'l.im.inn's  appears  to  have  been  a  manufactory  for 
priggish  cads,  presided  over  by  caddish  prigs.  Bismarck 
shared  the  opinion  of  Heine  with  regard  to  those  two 
detestable  figures  in  modern  society,  and  what  Heine 
thought  of  them  may  be  read  at  the  beginniiitr  of  his 
"  Reisebilder."  ^ 
^  What  disgusted  the  boy  Otto  most  was  the  obtrusive 
Gallopho!)ism,  the  ostentatious  "jingoism,"  the 
aggressive  democratism  of  most  of  his  schoolfellows 
and  their  teachers.  The  man  who  became  a  greater 
scourge  to  the  I'rench  than  Napoleon  I.  had  been  to  the 
Germans,  the  man  who  proved  himself  a  patriot  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  had  from  his  boyhood  an  utter 
abhorrence  of  the  flash  imitation  and  useless  parading 
of  patriotism.  As  for  loud,  blatant  and  cheap 
radicalism,  he  looked  upon  it  as  Wesley  would  have 
looked  upon  the  manifestos  of  the  leader  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  Nevertheless,  he  became  by  his  in- 
domitable pluck  the  leader  at  Plamann's  school. 

After  he  left  Plamann's  there  was  a  short  spell  of 
tuition  at  home,  but  when  his  brother  Bernhard 
attained  his  eighteenth  year  and  began  his  military 
career,  Otto  was  sent  to  a  real  gymnasium,  where  he 
began  by  having  such  a  desperate  quarrel  with  his 
French  master  that  he  abandoned  the  study  of  that 
language  and  took  to  English  in  order  not  to  be  under 
obligations  to  the  Gaul  previous  to  or  at  the  public 
examinations. 

This  Is  the  early  boyhood  of  Otto  von  Bismarck. 
One  day  I  may  be  enabled  to  write  the  sequel  up  to  his 
eighteenth  year.  Albert  D.  Vandam. 


THE  BATHER. 
TT  is  still  early,  but  the  first  frail  beauty  of  the  dawn 
has  passed  from  sky  and  sea.  The  sun  has 
struggled  upwards  through  morning  mist,  as  through 
white  fire;  and  now  he  stands  at  gaze  above  the  low 
Ayrshire  hills.  His  happy  touch  is  everywhere.  The 
wind  Is  from  the  south  In  light  flaws,  so  that  the  small 
waves  of  the  Firth  shuffle  gleefully  shorewards  to  break 
in  a  quick  sparkle  of  silver.  A  schooner-yacht  Is  lazily 
beating  up  Into  the  wind,  tack  and  tack,  and  as  she 
goes  round  her  mainsail  gleams  against  the  dark  coast- 
line of  Arran.  Above  the  peaks  of  that  Island  the  grey 
mist  lies  flat  ;  yet  Is  the  wind  busy  there,  and  on  the 
tattered  fleece  the  sun  casts  a  flutter  of  rainbow  tints. 
Looking  southwards  and  seawards,  one  finds  the  horizon 
perfect— the  pale  blue  of  the  sky  fitted  smoothly  to  the 
dark  blue  of  the  waters.  A  great  serenity  Is  In  the  air  ; 
breadth  and  brightness  satisfy  the  eye  on  every  side  ; 
and  between  the  lustre  of  sky  and  sea  the  south  wind 
blows  the  salt  vigour  of  the  morning. 

Into  this  new-made  world  steps  Adam  In  a  bago-y 
tweed  suit.    At  the  edge  of  the  tide,  making  a  ragged 
line   of  footprints   on  the   beaten   sand,   slouches  a 
tall  slack  figure.    As  he  approaches  one  can  see  from 
his  clothes  that  he  has  slept  uneasily  In  the  open,  while 
from  his  face  one  can  gather  that  he  has  broken  his  fast 
on   remorse.    He   has  fallen  from   his   high  estate. 
Yesterday,  in  the  Scottish  Saturnalia  known  as  "the 
Games,"   this  man  was  a   mighty   champion.  The 
breathless  multitude  watched  him  with  awe  as  he  swung 
the  heavy  hammer  or  tossed  the  caber.    His  praise 
was  upon  all  men's  tongues,  and  it  is  now  evident  that 
he  has  also  drunk  deeply  of  their  whisky.  Wherefore 
he  Is  out  of  tune  with  the  world.    With  eyes  set  on  the 
sand,  shoulders  rounded,  hands  deep  In  empty  pockets, 
he  creeps  along  beside  the  merry  break  of  the  tide.' 
From  his  feet  goes  a  dark  shadow  ;  but  the  shadow  on 
his  spirit  Is  darker.    A  Celt  of  the  Celts,  he  has  been 
overtaken  this  morning  with  the  old  black  melancholy 
of  his  race.    Old-fashioned  also  Is  his  conscience,  a 
monstrous  overshadowing  Thing  with  fangs  ;  and'  he 
believes  In  an  Instant  Devil  just  as  surely  as  he' believes 
In  the  local  Free  Church  minister.    He  is  wrestling  with 
that  Devil  even  now,  and  his  lips  are  twitching  "as  In 
prayer. _   In  answer  to  my  greeting  he  tosses  a  vague 
nod  ;  his  thoughts,  without  doubt,  are  toiling  over  hot 
marie  in  the  Outer  Darkness. 

Abruptly  he  stops.    Here  is  the  spot  where,  as  a  boy, 
he  used    to    bathe  ;    and  remembrance  has  arrested 
his  footsteps.     With  a  jerk  he  casts  off  his  jacket 
flinging  It  savagely  on  the  sand.    Then  his  eyes  are 
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I  .1  1  hv  the  tu-o  smu-.  respectable,  brand-new  villas,  set 
ere  Ir      yon  the^links'  For  a  moment  he  hes.tates; 
but  the  b  inds  in  both  houses  are  drawn,  the  walls  of 
red     ndstone  stare  blindly.    So  our  athlete  strips  w.th 
speed      His  slouch  is  cast  aside  with   his  clothes. 
Marvellous  :  he  stands  there  in  the  strong  sunlight  as 
white  and  bright  as  an  angel  of  the  Apocalypse.    \\  ho 
could  have  dreamed  that  such  a  divinity  was  hidden 
awa   under  the  rough  husk  that  now  lies  '-^dled  a 
his  feet  '    His  skin  is  of  rose-ivory  clearness,  and  over 
his  bri-htness  flit  little  shadows  as  he  moves  towards 
re '"uer.   On  tip-toe,  delicately,  the  bather  crosses  U.e 
wet  sand  where  his  whiteness  gleams  as  in  a  mirror. 
An  ins  ant  he  stands,  lustrous  against  tl-  dark  waters 
while  the  spread  of  the  tide  whitens  over  his  gl  stening 
ee       Then    as  he  wades  slowly  outwards,  the  firm 
ine^  of  his  beauty  are  shaken  in  the  water,  and  gi-ow 
d-im  as,  with  a   mighty  overhead  stroke,  he  pushes 

^^SiU^'s:™i^'with  tossing  head  and  gleaming 
shoitier^rthen  he  turns  half  a  -'^e  -.y  a.^  his  fa^^^ 

Tthe  a  cienfworld'  His  remorse  and  his  melai. 
fholy  hive  been  left  in  the  sea.  His  conscience  and  aU 
his  fear  of  the  Free  Church  minister  are  at  resL  as  now 
he  races°braced  and  triumphant,  along  the  broad  stretch 
f  .11 .  «^nd  When  he  strides  towards  his  clothes, 
1'  Sei  o?  the  sl-water  trickling  down  his  breast  ,s 
m:tche:rby  the  bright  gleam  in  his  eyes.  His  toi.gue 
is  loosened  ;  he  shouts  to  me  where  I  he  on  the  turt. 

Wi  h  something  of  disdain  he  looks  at  the  rough 
.lothP.  -  t  his  feet,-the  shapeless,  the  superfluous. 
Not  instantl  doir^^^^  bring  himself  back  from  the  nude 
bHghtifesf  the  god  to  the  squalid  din^mess  of^.e 
costumed  man.  A  long  time  he  sits  on  the  warm  sana, 
tos  -mg  pebbles,  and  humming  the  gayest  of  FPe---.c 
Grud-ln-lv  he  goes  back  to  the  baggy  suit  and  the 
resnec  -  ble  world.    And  when  at  last  he  sets  homeward 

AN  EVENING  WITH  BISMARCK. 
/-.N  Sunday,  16  March,  1890,  Bismarck  entertained 
O    the  English  delegates  to  the  Internationa  Labour 
Conference  at  dinner  at  the  Radziwill  Palace,  his  official 
Con  erence  ai  u  ,    ^  The  invitation  was 

residence  in  the  V\  uneimsirassc. 

characteristically  German,  P'-^'^"^  "^  he  d  ess  that 
was  to  be  worn— morning  coats  with  black  ties.  1  ne 
Radziwill  Palace  is  a  large  building,  situated  close  to 
''  In  er  den  Linden,"  and  there  are  in  it,  besides  the 
nrfva  e  apartments  set  aside  for  the  Reichskanzler,  the 
famous  Congress  hall  and  numerous  other  rooms  for 
^^c\iJ;  oi^e  of  which  had  been  P^^^^^^^^t 
f  *K«  T '^hnur  Comm  ssion.  At  about  halt-past  n\  e  lu 
thVrftJmocn  the  delegates  presented  .hen,s=lves  at  the 
prtvate  door  attached  to  the  Pr.nee  s  residence  Tee 

St  in^P-tr-tH^'coloSTIgi^:  o^Si'rt 
;,tff.:rLSSrrh;:h1tS  fide  their  .aster^ 

Sfpt'tLT  ^S^oZl  ;"C^.^^d^hTs"?i.H.;i 

Sd  of  command  and  had  excellent  manners    as  a 
ireneral  rule.    An  amusing  exception,  lif'^e""' 
general  lu  i -Lhoiir  Comm  ssion  was  sitting. 

O  e  day,  during  one  of  these  Ple»-"',=!f;l"''r.  s', 

f,;?e";:f.h:^rnr:t;e"k"rilga^^es";errma.,^^ 
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crowded  round  the  veteran  statesman  to  shake  hands 
or  obtain  an  introduction.  The  attention  of  their 
master  being  thus  diverted  for  a  few  minutes,  the  dogs 
took  occasion  to  trot  round  and  see  what  xvas  going. 
Thev  went  from  table  to  table  and  swallowed  every- 
thing that  was  to  be  seen,  until  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  left,  not  even  so  much  as  a  bone  Bismarck 
called  liis  pets  and  went  away  without  the  slightest 
notion  of  the  pranks  they  had  been  playing  ;  but  the 
rueful  faces  of  the  delegates,  when  they  returned  to 
empty   tables   and  clean-licked  plates,   can   best  be 

'"on'"the   occasion,   however,   of  which   we  write 
nothing  of  the  sort  occurred.     Near  the  Chancellor 
were  t1.e   interesting  figures  of   Princess  B.s^marck 
a    plain,    simple   old    German    lady.  Count  Herbert 
-then    an    Under  -  secretary a   ^'-^t,  good-natured 
mediocrity,    and    Dr.    Schweniger.      After    a  short 
Interval  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  P"--s,  wh. 
was  the  only  lady  present,  was  taken  in  by  Sir  Johr> 
Gorst.    It  is  impossible,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years 
to  recall  exactly  everything  that  was  said.  Bismarck 
was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  touched  on  many  subjects 
It  was  perhaps  significant  that  he  never  once  alluded  to- 
the  topic  that  must  have  been  uppenriost  m  the  minds, 
of  his  guests,  namely,  the  Labour  Conference.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  a  sore  point  with  hmn.    He  detested 
labour  questions  and  social  legislation  with    he  full 
hatred  of  a  feudal  baron,  being  himself  a  typical  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  barbaric  territorial  aristocracy.  Un> 
his  occasion,  as  on  most  others   the  Chancellor  was 
dressed  in  uniform  ;  and  he  jocularly  explained  to  his 
Eno-lish  guests  that  when  he  went  out  into  the  streets  so 
many'peSple  took  off  their  hats  to  him  that  unless  he 
could  adopt  a  military  salute  in  return  he  would  wear 
out  the  bHm  of  his  own  in  one  day.    Bismarck  made 
most  of  his  remarks  in  English,  which  he  spoke  very 
well,  using  a  rich  vocabulary  and  choosing  his  words 
with  judgment.    The  only  defects  were  a  slowness  of 
soeech  and  a  slight  accent. 

When  dinner  was  over  everybody,  according  to  Ger- 
man custom,  adjourned  to  the  '•^'^^Pt'°"-;:°°"l,,  J^^^^J 
thev  stood  talking  for  some  minutes,  until  Bismarclc 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  My  doctor  Schweniger  here  says 
it  is  a  bad  thing  to  stand  after  a  meal  so  let  us  all  sit 
down."  There\vas  a  long  table  in  the  room  at  which 
he  made  his  guests  seat  themselves,  taking  himself  the 
chairtit  the  head  of  it.  Pipes  and  cigars  were  brought  anc^ 
a  Plentiful  supply  of  beer  ;  and  a  rack  containing  several 
^eS-fi  ed  pipe's  was  placed  behind  the  Chancellor 
PHncess  Bismarck  did  not  leave  the  room,  but  sat  apart 
working  .quietly,  like  every  other  good  Hausfrau,  at 
^nme  knit'tinsf  or  embroidery. 

t  i   a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Bismarck  was- 
abrupt  or  rude  in  his  manner  of  addressing  people 
His  conversation  was  blunt  and  honest;  there  was  a 
Huff  dry  kind  of  humour  in  much  that  he  said  ;  and  he 
possessed  that  curiously  original  faculty  of  pouncing  on 
fhe  disagreeable  truth.    But  he  was  always  courteous 
ind  full    of   tact   and    consideration.      He  discussed 
Entrll  pontics,  and  talked  a  good  deal  about  Beacons- 
field!     Of  course  he  objected  to  our  P-l--- 
svstem  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.    He  said  that 
A  ■  ;Srs  in  this  country  were  entirely  band.capped  by 
the  ignorant  clamour  of  the  people  on  whose  ^  f  ^s  they 
depended.     But  although  he  talked  freely  about  the. 
personalities   of  our   political  world,  be  never  once 
alluded  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill    who    Vj \ht 
remembered,  had  not  long  before   kicked   over  the 
uZl,      There   is   no   doubt  that  for  some  reason, 
probtblv   on   account   of  the   Tory    -der's  stK>ng 
democratic  tendencies,  Bismarck  detested  Lord  Ran- 
dolph  Churchill.    In  fact,  when  Lord  Randolph  once 
soEedan  interview  with  the  Chancellor  in  Berhn,  it 
was  refused  him  point-blank.  Ricmarck 
In  the  middle  of  this  interesting  political  t^H  Bismarck 
was  suddenly  called  away  by  a  servant.    W'^b  a  /.net 
"  Excuse  me,  I  am  wanted  for  a  moment,    he  left  the 
room     Tl^  guests  rose  from  the  table  and  went  over 
rv'^ere  the  Princess  was  sitting^  ^'TJZ^tleVs 
nartvat  the  British  Embassy  and  wished  to  /^av^  '  ^ 
early  as  was  consistent  with  politeness     But  minute 
7i/r  r^Zte  went  by,  and  Bismarck  did  "Ot  return 
They  waited  a  long  time  in  vain,  and  then,  wishing  the- 
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Princess  j^ood-iiiijht,  hcf^'j^od  Count  Horhort  lo  excuse 
lliem  to  liis  t";itl»er.  On  tlicir  way  to  the  hall  tlio  clo- 
partini^'  quests  passoil  tliiouLjh  an  autc-rooin  in  wliicli 
thov  catne  upon  tlio  eiiancollor,  wlio  was  convcrsinj^' 
witli  two  olliccis  in  uniform.  Hismarck  tlioroupon  rose 
3Uid  wished  them  _i;oo(.l-b\  e,  exchiitniu};-  how  imich  lie 
regretted  ha\'ini;-  been  ohli^etl  to  leave  them.  "  Hut 
these  gentlemen,"  he  explained,  indicating  the  two 
officers,  "have  come  from  my  master,  the  Emperor, 
with  an  important  message."  There  was  nothing  in 
Bismarck's  nianner,  soldierlike  and  reserved,  nor  in 
the  impenetrable  composure  of  his  face  that  indicated 
iuiything  unusual  having  taken  place.  But  can  any 
■one  doubt,  who  closely  followed  the  events  of  that 
■critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  German  Empire,  that 
on  that  evening,  quietly  spent  in  the  courteous  enter- 
tainment of  his  English  guests,  Bismarck  received  his 
•dismissal  from  the  Kaiser  ? 

THE  ST.\TE  OF  THE  N.\TIONAL  GALLERY. 
The  Report  of  the  Director  for  the  Ye.vr  1897. 

IN  the   issue  of  this  Review  for  26  February  last 
there  appeared  an  article  setting  forth  at  some 
length  the  state  of  things  which,  during  the  last  few 
^•ears,  has  been  gradually  obtaining  at  Trafalgar  Square. 
In  the  course  of  that  article  the  various  annual  reports 
which  have  been  returned  since  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
succeeded  to  the  Directorship  of  the  National  Galler}- 
on  S  iNIay,  1894,  were  examined  categorically,  and  the 
portions  of  them  which  related  to  the  purchase  of 
additional  pictures  were  discussed  in  detail.    The  con- 
clusions at  which  we  arrived  in  that  article  were  briefly 
these  :   Since  Sir  Edward  Poynter  has  assumed  the 
Directorship   of  the  Gallery  no   picture  of  first-rate 
■importance  has  been  added  to  the  collection,  with  the 
■exception  of  the  pictures  acquired  from  Lord  North- 
l)rook   and    Lord  Ashburnham,  the  negotiations  for 
•which  were  begun,  If  not  concluded,  by  the  late  Director. 
'On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  third  and  fourth- 
rate  pictures  have  been  bought  for  small  sums.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  are  either  works  of  masters  already 
■well  or  better    represented   in    the  Gallery,   such  as 
'No.  1461,  by  Matteo  dl  Giovanni,  or  No.    1479,  by 
iHendrik  van  Avercamp  ;  or  they  are  works  which  are 
not  finely  characteristic  of  their  painters,  as  No.  1465, 
'by    Gaudenzio    Ferrari,    or    No.    1476,    by  Andrea 
Schiavone  ;  or  they  are  works  of  inferior  painters  who 
Tiave  no  place  in  a  gallery  of  the  great  masters,  as 
No.  1416,  by  Filippo  Mazzola,  No.  1437,  by  Barnaba 
■da  Modena,  No.  1438,  Milanese  School,  or  No.  1466, 
by  Lelio  Orsi  ;  or  lastly,  they  are  worthless  pictures 
imasqueradlng  under  great  names,  such  as  No.  1429, 
attributed  to  Canale,  No.  143 1,  attributed  to  Perugino, 
and  No.  1458,  attributed  to  Cotman.     In  other  words, 
it  was  shown  that  no  less  a  sum  than  £28^0  had  been 
thrown  aw^ay  on  spurious  pictures,  and  that  a  further 
>sum  of  £12^2  12s.  6d.  had  been  squandered  on  artistic- 
ally valueless  paintings,  or  on  works  by  men  who  were 
;already  well  represented  in  the  Gallery.     Now  it  would 
"be  Impossible  to  bring  a  graver  charge  than  this  against 
the  director  of  a  public  gallery  ;  yet  no  attempt  was 
•made  to  answer  that  article  for  the  most  cogent  of 
■reasons.    The  article  was  unanswerable — wholly  un- 
answerable, from  the  first  to  the  last  item  which  it 
■contained.    It    was    written,    we    submit,    with  im- 
partiality, and  so  far  as  it  was  possible  not  from  a 
point  of  view  of  personal  taste,  but  upon  such  grounds 
as  all  serious  students  of  painting  have  in  common. 

Since  that  article  appeared,  a  fourth  report  has 
■been  issued  by  Sir  Edward  Poynter  for  the  year  1897. 
We  propose  to  examine  it  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
have  already  examined  the  previous  one.  The  new 
report,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  is  chiefly  taken 
up  with  an  account  of  the  munificent  gifts  of  Sir  Henry 
Tate  to  the  nation,  of  the  transference  of  the  Chantrey 
and  other  pictures  to  the  new  gallery  of  British  art,  and 
of  various  bequests  and  donations.  During  the  year, 
however,  the  Director  has  succeeded  in  purchasing 
four  additional  pictures  for  the  National  Gallery.  Of 
the  first  of  these.  No.  1495,  "Christ  Disputing  with 
the  Doctors,"  by  Ludovico  Mazzolino,  purchased  from 
Messrs.  T.  Agnew  &  Sons  for  £sso>  we  have  already 
•expressed  an  opinion  to  which  we  have  nothing  to  add. 


\Ve  poinleil  out  that  this  I'errarese  painler-  whose 
characlei-  as  an  arlist  Morelii  pithily  sums  when  he 
speaks  of  him  as  a  "  lavourile  of  the  Roman  Monsig- 
nori,"  was  already  abundantly  represented  in  the 
National  (i.-illery  by  three  '^ooil  examples,  Nos.  82,  iChj, 
anil  ()4i.  The  new  example  of  this  unimportant  p.iinter 
of  enlarged  miniatures  is  inferior  to  any  one  of  the 
three  pictures  already  in  the  Gallery  :  on  what  possible 
grounds,  then,  can  the  Director  defend  tlie  purchase  of 
this  fourth  panel  ? 

The  second  picture.  No.  1496,  said  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Edmund  Butts,  by  John  Hetles,  was  purchased  at  the 
sale  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Richinond,  R.A.,  for  ^'462. 
The  report  adds  that  "into  the  back  of  the  panel  a 
piece  of  painted  wood  has  been  inserted,  inscribed 
with  the  words  /diet  par  Johan  Be  ties  Anglois ;  it  is 
conjectured  that  this  originally  appeared  on  the  face 
of  the  picture,  which  has  been  reduced  in  size." 
If  this  head,  individual  in  conception,  masterly  in 
execution,  and  vigorous,  almost  crude,  in  colour,  be 
really  a  work  by  the  painter  John  Bettes,  to  whom 
Meres  and  Heydock  have  left  a  passing  allusion,  we 
possess  in  it  a  document  of  no  slight  value  in  the 
elucidation  of  that  fine,  but  little-understood  school  of 
painters  in  England  who  ever  held  "  Holbein's  m.anner 
of  limning  for  the  best."  But,  however  that  may  be, 
the  picture  is  a  work  of  art,  worthy  of  a  place  in  our 
national  collection  ;  and  it  has  been  acquired  at  a  price 
which  Is  not  excessive. 

No.  1615,  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Mark  Currie,  by  George 
Romney,  was  purchased  from  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  L. 
Currie,  Bart.,  of  Uckfield,  Sussex,  for  the  very  large 
sum  of  ;^35oo.    Romney  received  60  guineas  for  this 
picture  in  1789.     It  now  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery, 
between  two   of  Gainsborough's  finest  pictures,  the 
portrait  of  Mrs.  SIddons  and  "The  Parish  Clerk."  A 
more  striking  proof  could  not  be  found  than  these 
three  pictures    afford,    of   how   empty,   slovenly  and 
inartistic,    Romney    could    be    In    his    less  fortunate 
moments  ;  of  how  great  a  gulf  is  fixed  between  him, 
as  a  painter,  and  Gainsborough.    Sir  Edward  Poynter 
has  elected  to  buy  a  Romney  at  a  moment  when  his 
pictures  are  the  fashion :  when  they  realise  prices  out  of 
proportion  to  their  artistic  value.    If  it  was  necessary 
to  buy  such  a  picture  at  such  a  time,  surely  the  greatest 
good  judgment  and  taste  should  have  been  exercised  in 
order  to  acquire  a  work  which  would  be  characteristic 
of  the   painter  at  his   best.    This   portrait    of  Mrs. 
Currie,  on  the  contrary,  is  most  aptly  characterised  by 
the  slang  word,  "pot-boiler."    The  hands  and  arms, 
especially  the  right  arm,  are  wretchedly  ill-drawn,  there 
is  no  figure  under  the  ill-designed  folds  of  the  white 
dress,  the  suggestion  of  a  landscape  to  the   left  is 
without  meaning,  the  paint  is  wanting  in  quality  ;  in 
short,  the  whole  picture  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
pretty  "pot-boiler."    There  is  another  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance about  this  portrait  :  the  head  and  shoulders 
might  almost  be  a  repetition,  though  a  very  inferior 
one,  of  another  picture  by  Romney,   already  In  the 
Gallery,  No.  1068,  "The  Parson's  Daughter."  Surely, 
of  the  Innumerable  paintings  by  Romney,  which  exist 
throughout  the  country,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
secure  for  the  National  Gallery  one  which  would  have 
showed  at  their  best  his  qualities  of  design  and  handling. 
At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Long's  pictures  only  a  few  years  ago, 
for  instance,  the  famous  picture  of  Lady  Hamilton  as 
"  Sensibility"  sold  for  2900  guineas,  and  the  still  more 
ambitious  painting  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  "  Circe  "  for 
3850   guineas.      In   comparison  with  either  of  these 
pictures,  the  price  paid  for  this  portrait  of  Mrs.  Currie 
was,  commercially,  very  high  ;  artistically,  exorbitant. 
For  a  somewhat  smaller  sum,  if  our  memory  does  not 
deceive  us,  the  priceless  portrait  by  Holbein,  which 
passed  last  year  from  the  collection  of  Sir  J.  E.  Millais 
to  the  Berlin  Gallery,  might  have  been  acquired  for  our 
national  collection. 

The  last  picture  named  in  this  Report  is  No.  1653,  a 
portrait  of  Madame  Vigee  Le  Brun  by  herself,  w  hich 
was  purchased  In  London  from  Mr.  S.  T.  Smith  for 
;^6oo.  "One  may  well  hesitate,"  observes  the  art 
critic  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  "to  believe  that  this  is 
the  identical  picture  that  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman 
painted  of  herself  In  emulation  of  Rubens's  '  Chapeau 
de  Paille,'  and  which  has  been  rendered  so  popular  by  a 
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brilliant  en-raving."    One  may,  indeed!     But  surely 
no  serious  student  of  painting  could  be  expected  to 
waste  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  elucidate  the  ponit 
whether  it  is  a  replica  or  a  copy.    Replica  or  copy,  it 
is  a  skilful  work  of  the  plum-box  order,  and  an  admir- 
able example  of  how  to  paint  without  the  least  trace 
of  stvle,  qualitv,  beauty,  or  distinction  of  any  kind. 
Of  ail  the  portraits  which  Madame  Le  Brun  painted 
of  herself— and  she  painted  herself  many  times— the 
most  popular  and  attractive  is  the  picture  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.    In  that  painting  she  simu- 
lates, with  considerable  success,  the   kind   of  style 
which  Greuze  invented,  but  without  any  of  the  execu- 
tioa  of  which  Greuze  was  so  accomplished  a  master. 
This  semblance  of  distinction,  which  excuses  in  some 
decrree  the   picture  in  the  Uffizi.  is  wholly  wanting 
in  the  portrait  latelv  acquired  for  the  Gallery.    It  is 
astonishing,  not  to  sav  ludicrous,  that  though  the  larger 
number  of  the  great  French  masters,  from  Watteau  to 
T    F    Millet,  are  still  unrepresented  in  our  National 
Gallerv,  the  Director  could  find  nothing  better  to  pur- 
chase  'than  a  work,  which  at  the  best  is  but  the  feeble 
performance  of  a  pretty  woman.    Are  we  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  acquisition  during  the  current  year  of  some 
important  work  by  Angelica  Kauffmann  ?         ^    ,  . 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is,  briefly  stated:  during 
the  past  vear,  the  sum  of  ^'445°  has  been  wasted  on 
three  pictures  which  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted 
into  the  National  Gallery. 
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PAINTING  ON  SILK,  BV  CHARLES 
CONDER. 

OVER  them,  ever  over  them,  floats  the  Blue  Bird, 
and   they,  the  cnnuyees  and  the  enmiyants,  the 
enmiyantes  and  the  cnnuyi's,  these  Parisians  of  1830, 
are  lolling  in  a  charmed,  charming  circle,  whilst  tvvo 
of  their  order,  the  young  Due  de  Belhabit  et  Prohl- 
Perdu  with  the  girl  to  whom  he  has  but  recently  been 
married,  move  hither  or  thither  vaguely,  their  faces 
upturned,  making  vain  efforts  to  lure  down  the  elusive 
creature.    The  haze  of  very  early  morning  pervades  the 
crarden  which  is  the  scene  of  their  faint  aspiration. 
One  cannot  see  very  clearly  there.  The  ladies  furbelows 
are  blurred  against  the  foliage,  and  the  lilac-bushes  loom 
through  the  air  as  though  they  were  white  clouds  tuU 
of  rafn.    One  cannot  see  the  ladies'  faces  very  clearly. 
One  guesses  them,  though,  to  be  supercilious  and 
smiling,  all  with  the  curved  lips  and  the  raised  eye- 
brows of  Experience.    For,  in  their  time,  all  these 
ladies,  and  all  their  lovers  with  them,  have  tried  to 
catch  this  same  Blue  Bird,  and  have  been  full  of  hope 
that  it  would  come  fluttering  down  to  them  at  last. 
Now  they  are  tired  of  trying,  knowing  that  to  try  were 
foolish  and  of  no  avail.    Yet  it  is  pleasant  for  them  to 
see  as  here,  others  intent  on  the  old  pastime.  Perhaps 
—vvho  knows  ?-some  day  the  bird  will  be  trapped.  .  . 
Ah  look  !    Monsieur  Le  Due  almost  touched  its  wing 
Well  for  him,  after  all,  that  he  did  no  more  than  that  ! 
Had  he  caught  it  and  caged  it,  and  hung  the  gilt  cage  in 
the  boudoir  of  Madame  la  Duchesse,  doubtless  the  bird 
would  have  turned  out  to  be  but  a  moping,  drooping, 
moulting  creature,  with  not  a  song  to  its  little  throat  ; 
doubtless  the  blue  colour  is  but  dye  and  would  soon 
have  faded  from  wings  and  breast.    But  see  !  Madame 


la  Duchesse  looks  a  shade  fatigued.  She  mus  no 
exert  herself  too  much.  And  the  magic  hour  is  all  but 
over  Soon  there  will  be  sunbeams  to  dispel  the  dawn  s 
vapour,  and  the  Blue  Bird,  with  the  sun  sparkling  on 
its  wings,  will  have  soared  out  of  our  sight.  AlLons! 
The  little  rogue  is  still  at  large. 

"THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  PETER,  THE  DOMINICAN,  I  252," 
A  PAINTING  BY  GIOVANNI  BELLINI. 

<^  Credo  in  Dommum"  were  the  words  this  monk 
wrote  in  the  dust  of  the  high-road,  as  he  lay  a-dying 
there  of  Cavina's  dagger,  and  they,  Recording  to  the 
Dominican  record,  were  presently  washed  away  by  h.s 
own  blood— "r«/)/V/«  profusio  sni  sanj^nants  deU'Vil  pro- 
sucefJar  Yet  they  had  not  been  written  in 
vain  On  Cavina  himself  their  impression  w-as  less 
delibie,  for  did  he  not  submit  himself  to  the  Church 
and'  was  he  not,  after  absolution,  received  into  that 
grey  monastery  which  his ,  own  victim  had  founded.-' 


Here,   before   this  picture   by  Bellini,   one  looks  in- 
stinctively for  the  three  words  in  the  dust.    They  are 
not  yet  written  there ;  for  scarcely,  indeed,  ^  has  the 
dagger  been  planted  in  the  Saint's  breast.    But  here,, 
to'^Uie  right,  on  this  little  scroll  of  parchment  that 
hangs  ixom  a  fence  of  osiers,  there  are  some  words- 
written,  and  one  stoops  to  decipher  them  .  .  .  joannes. 
BELLINI'S  FECIT.     Now,  had  the  Saint  and  his  brother 
Dominican  not  been  waylaid  on  their  journey,  they 
would  have  passed  by  this  very  fence,  and  would  haver 
stooped,  as  we  do,  to  decipher  the  scroll,  and  would 
have  wondered,  doubtless,  who  was  Bellinus,  and  what 
it  was  that  he  had  done.    And  v.-ell  might  they  have 
wondered,  for  Bellini  was  but  born  two  centuries  later. 
But  the  two  monks  were  not  destined  to  be  confronted 
with  this  curious  screed.    The  two  woodmen  and  the 
shepherd  in  the  olive-grove  by  the  road-side,  the  two 
cowherds  by  the  well,  yonder— Mt^  have   seen  the 
screed,  I  dare  sav,  but  they  are  not  scholars  enough  to. 
have   read  its   letters.     Cavina   and   his    comrade  irb 
arms,  lying  in  wait  here,  probably  did  not  observe  it, 
so  intent  were  they  for  that  pious  and  terrible  Inquisitor 
who  was  to  pass  by.    How  their  hearts  must  have  beat 
when  they  saw  him,  at  length,  with  his  companion,, 
coming  across  that  little  arched  bridge  from  the  town 
—a  conspicuous,  unmistakable  figure,  clad  in  the  pied 
frock  of  his  brotherhood  and  wearing  the  familiar  halo- 
above  his  closely-shorn  pate.     How  tightly  they  must 
have  set  their  teeth  and  gripped  their  weapons,  as  they 
stepped  back  a  little  further  into  the  shadow  ! 

Cavina  stands  new  over  the  fallen  Saint,  planting 
the  short  dagger  in  his  heart.    The  other  Dominicani 
is  being  chased  by  Cavina's  comrade,  his  face  wreathed 
in  a  rather  foolish  smile,  his  hands  stretched  childishly 
before  him.     Evidently  he  is  quite  unconscious  how 
o-rave  his  situation  is.      He  seems  to  think  that  this 
pursuit  is  merely  a  game,  and  that  if  he  touch  the 
wood  of  the  olive-trees  first,  he  will  have  won,  and  that 
then  it  will  be  his  turn  to  chase  this  man  in  the  helmet. 
Or  does  he  know  perhaps  that  this  is  but  a  painting,, 
and  that  his  pursuer  will  never  be  able  to  strike  him, 
though  the  pursuit  be  kept  up  for  many  centuries? 
In  any  case,  his  smile  is  not  at  all  seemly  or  dramatic. 
7\.nd  even  more  extraordinary  is  the  behaviour  of  the 
woodmen  and  the  shepherd  and  the  cowherds.  Murder 
is  being  done  within  a  yard  or  two  of  them,  and  they 
pay  absolutely  no  attention.    It  is  impossible  that  they 
do  not  see  and  hear  what  is  being  done.    Why  then  do 
they  not  interfere  ?    If  they  sympathised  with  Cavina  s 
view  of  the  Inquisition  they  would  surely  stand  round 
and  applaud  him.    It  must  be  that  they  are  simply 
indifferent.    How  Tacitus  would  have  delighted  in  this- 
example  of  the  ''■inertia  rusticoriim"  \    It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  dwellers  in  quiet  districts  are 
more  easilv  excited  by  any  event  than  are  dwellers  in 
packed  cities.    On  the  contrary,  the  very  absence  ot 
"sensations"  produces  an  atrophe  of  the  senses.  It 
is  the  constant  supply  of  "  sensations  "  which  creates  a. 
real  demand  for  them  in  cities.    Suppose  that  in  our 
day  some  specially  obnoxious  County  Councillor  were 
to  be  martyred  "at  the  corner  of  Fenchurch  Street,^ 
and,  t  iking  out  a  pencil,  were  to  scribble  ''I  believe 
Pnyrress"  on  the  pavement,  how  the  "  same  old  crush 
would  be  intensified  !     But  here,  in  this  quiet  glade 
'twixt  Milan  and  Como,  on  this  quiet,  sun-steeped 
afternoon  in  early  Spring,  with  a  horrible  outrage  being 
committed  under  their  very  eyes,  these  callous  clowns 
pursue  their  absurd  avocations,  without  so  much  as 
resting  for  one  moment  to  see  what  is  going  on. 

Cavina  plants  the  dagger  methodically,  and  the  In- 
quisitor himself  is  evidently  filled  with  that  intense  selt- 
consciousness  which  sustains  all  martyrs  in  their  supreme- 
hour  and  makes  them,  it  may  be,  insensible  to  actual 
pain.    One  feels  that  this  martyr  will  write  his  motto 
in  the  dust  with  a  firm  hand.    His  whole  comportment 
is  quite  exemplary.    What  irony  that  he  should  be  un- 
observed !     The  martyrdom   is,  one  must  confess,  a 
failure.    Even  we,  posterity,  think  far  less  of  St.  Peter 
than  of  BeUini  when  we  see  this  picture;  St.  Peter  is. 
no  more  to  us  than  the  blue  harmony  of  those  little  hills- 
beyond,  or  than  that  little  sparrow  perched  on  a  twig, 
in  the  foreground.    After  all,  there  have  been  so  marty 
martyrs-and  so  many  martyrs  named  Peter— but  so. 
few  great  painters.    Is  not  every  human  creature  more 
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or  loss  a  martyr  ?  i  loro,  oi\  llio  road  'lu  ixt  Milan  and 
t'onio,  is  hut  0110  of  tlioiii.  Ami  thus  wo  soo  that  the 
liltlo  scrood  on  tho  tonoo  is  no  nioro  vain  anaohronisni. 
It  is  a  sly,  rather  nialicions  symbol,  n  uii  r  immui's  : 
UKLi.iNUS  i-i'Xrr,  as  one  mi^'-ht  sa}-. 

Max  Hi:i:kuoii.m. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

I  N  spito  of  tlio  holidays  the  Stock  Markot  has  not 
boon  so  dull  iluriiii^-  iho  wook  as  mif,>-ht  have  boon 
expected.  The  arrant^otnent  of"  an  armistice  botwoon 
Spain  anil  America  sooms  now  only  a  i.|uostion  of  a  few 
days,  and  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  definite  treaty  of 
peace.  Consequently  there  has  been  «;-reater  confidence, 
althouj>-h  the  rumour  of  further  serious  trouble  in  the 
Far  East  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimatinj^  the 
future  course  of  the  market.  International  securities 
were  noticeably  firm  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
Spanish  Fours  and  Es^yptian  Unified  improvinj.^  ma- 
terially, but  on  Thursday  the  news  of  M.  Pavlofi's 
resumption  of  his  former  role  at  Pekinj,'-,  coupled  with 
the  remembrance  of  Lord  Salisbury's  indefinite  menace 
on  Monday,  caused  a  certain  dulness  which  is  likely  to 
continue  until  more  reassuring-  intelligence  is  to  hand. 
Home  Railways  have  been  a  firm  market  since 
operations  were  resumed  on  Tuesday,  and  Americans 
have  also  been  fairly  strong.  In  the  Industrial 
Market  business  remains  almost  at  a  standstill. 
Kafl^rs  have  been  the  busiest  market  and  satisfactory 
advances  have  been  establi.shed  throughout  the  list. 
The  buying  from  Paris  has  been  of  considerable  extent, 
and  contrary  to  the  statements  made  in  some  quarters 
it  is  of  the  genuine  investment  order  and  is  not 
engineered  by  the  "big  houses."  Rhodesian  shares 
have  also  improved  and  it  is  generally  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  small  boom  in  this  market  when  the 
Geelong  and  other  crushings  which  are  shortly  ex- 
pected are  announced.  The  Westralian  Market  is 
still  lethargic,  although  a  spasmodic  attempt  has  lately 
been  made  to  galvanise  it  into  activity. 

The  Bank  Rate  was  not  raised  on  Thursday,  and  so 
remains  at  per  cent.,  but  the  weekly  return  indicates 
with  sufficient  clearness  that  a  period  of  dearer  money 
is  at  hand.  At  the  same  period  last  year  the  rate  was 
only  2  per  cent,  and  the  ratio  of  reserve  to  liabilities  50 
per  cent.  This  week  the  ratio  has  fallen  i  per  cent,  to 
44I  per  cent.  The  holiday  drain  has  caused  large 
withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  Bank,  and  harvest  require- 
ments have  had  the  same  effect,  so  that  in  spite  of  the 
arrival  of  ;^i3o,ooo  in  gold  from  abroad  the  total  gold 
and  bullion  is  ;^8o5,948  less.  It  looked  at  one  time  as 
if  the  expected  drain  of  gold  to  the  United  States  was 
beginning  in  earnest,  for  the  American  Exchange  Is 
considerably  lower  than  is  usual  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  when  there  is  generally  a  fall.  Last  year  at  the 
end  of  July  the  sixty-day  rate  was  S4-86|.  On  Thursday 
it  had  fallen  as  low  as  Si4-83f.  The  sight  rate 
is  now  very  near  the  point  w-hen  gold  shipments 
become  profitable,  and  if  the  fears  of  trouble  in  the  Far 
East  become  more  pronounced  dearer  money  may 
almost  immediately  become  a  reality.  Money  for  short 
loans  is,  however,  still  very  abundant,  and  the  discount 
rate  for  three  m.onths'  fine  bills  remains  at  ih  to 
the  same  as  last  week.  " 

Spanish  Four  per  Cents,  which  at  one  time  durino- 
the  war  fell  as  low  as  29I,  are  now  well  over  40,  and 
since  the  "  bears  "  have  not  yet  all  covered  their  com- 
mitments a  further  rise  is  probable  as  the  peace  neo-p- 
tiations  approach  a  satisfactory  conclusion.    With  the 
end  of  the  war  the  finances  of  Spain,  if  there  is  any 
capable  financier  to  be  found  amongst  Spanish  states- 
1  men  and  there  is  no  revolution  as  a  consequence  of  the 
1  failure  of  Spanish  arms,  may  be  placed  upon  a  more 
satisfactory  footing  than  has  beep  possible  for  manv 
i  years.    With  the  cessation  of  the  enormous  drain  o'f 
,  treasure  to  Cuba,  the  effect  of  which,  it  would  seem,  has 
I  been  mainly  to  enrich  Spanish  officers  and  admipistra'tors 
I  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  should  become 
I  an  easy  matter,  and  since  it  seems  probable  that  what- 
i  ever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Philippines,  the 
j  United  States  will  lend  its  assistance  to   quell  the 


insurrection  there,  a  furlhor  relief  of  Spanish  fiii.uiCL's 
Will  also  ensue.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  I  he 
lesson  of  the  war  will  arouse  the  easy-going  Sp.jtii.irtI 
to  make  an  eflort  to  secure  a  more  ullicioiit  administra- 
tion of  his  national  affairs  at  Madrid  without  going  ti» 
tho  length  of  a  revolution.  At  tho  end  of  the  niiielei'iilb 
century  oven  the  backward  Sjianiard  must  have  Ix-gmi 
to  realise  that  it  is  not  the  form  of  (uwernnieiH,  but  llic 
ability  and  honesty  of  the  administration,  which  makes 
the  difforenco  between  national  prosperitv  and  national 
decay.  The  general  outlook  is  on  the  whole  favourable 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  present  dynasty  in  .Spain. 
The  Republicans  are  without  a  leader  and  without  ;i 
policy,,  and  the  Carlists  would  probably  have  made 
some  sign  before  now  if  they  had  felt  themi,elves 
strong  enough.  No  one  quite  believes  that  thev  would 
have  been  restrained  from  attacking  the  present  Govern- 
ment by  lofty  patriotic  motives  if  they  had  not  been 
conscious  of  their  own  weakness.  Hardy  speculators 
who  can  afford  to  wait,  and  who  think  that  calamtiity 
may  have  taught  the  Spanish  people  a  severe  but  useful 
lesson,  might  do  worse  than  buy  a  four  per  cent, 
security  which  stands  at  40.  The  interest  has  been 
regularly  paid  since  1892,  and  in  the  case  of  the  .sealed 
bonds  at  any  rate  the  payment  of  the  next  coupon  seems 
secure.  The  highest  price  of  Spanish  Fours  in  1897  was 
64;^,  the  lowest  During  the  present  year  the 

highest  price  touched  has  been  62^, 

In  estimating  the  dividend  prospects  of  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Company  about  a  month  ago  we 
ventured  to  anticipate  that  a  dividend  of  t,  per  cent,  on 
the  Second  Preference  Stock  for  the  year  was  fairly 
certain.      Unfortunately  our  forecast  was    not  quite 
accurate.    Instead  of  3  per  cent,  the  Company  is  onlr 
able  to  pay  2f  per  cent,  on  the  Second  Preference  after 
paying  the  full  dividend  of  4^  per  cent,  on  the  First 
Preference,  and  to  carry  forward  ^925.    This,  however, 
is  already  a  great  improvement  on  last  year,  when  only 
1  i  per  cent,  was  paid  on  the  Second  Preference,  and  a 
still  greater  on  the  preceding  years,  since  no  dividend 
had  been  paid  at  all  on  this  stock  since  its  creation  in 
1882  until   1897.    Our  estimate  was  based  on  a  net 
increase  in  profits  of  ;^6ooo  for  the  year  ending  June  30 
last,  but  the  Chatham  Company,  like  most  other  railway 
companies,  though  not  to  so  great  an    extent,  has 
suffered  from  increased  working  expenses,   and  the 
actual  net  increase  in  profits  for  the  half-vear  amounted 
to  only  ;^25oo.    The  working  expenses  for  the  half-year 
were  57-89  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  as  compared 
with  57-29  per  cent.     Nearly  half  of  the  gross  increase 
in  expenditure  is,  however,  attributed  to  the  increased 
coal-bill,  due  to  the  strike  in  South  Wales,  and  since 
not  quite  j^gooo  is  required  to  pay  i  per  cent,  on  the 
Second  Preference,  the  shareholders  will  no  doubt  be 
interested  to  learn  that  the  South  Wales  colliers  have 
deprived  them  of  an  extra  |  per  cent,  of  dividend  which 
could  easily  have  been  paid  if  the  Company  had  not 
had  to  pay  ;^6ooo  more  for  its  coal.    To  pay  the  Ml 
dividend  on  the  Second  Preferenca  will  require  a  further 
increase   during  the  present  year  of  ^15,000  in  the 
net  profits.    As  the  total  increase  in  net  earnings  durino- 
the  past  twelve  months  has  been  ;^  12,50a,  in  spite  of 
the  increased  coal  bill,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  next 
August   the   Second   Preference  will   receive  its  fuIJ 
dividend  of  4!  per  cent.,  apart  from  any  benefit  the 
Chatham  Company  may  receive  from  the  new  working 
agreement  with  the  South  Eastern.    The  present  price 
of  the  stock  seems,  therefore,  fully  justified. 

At  the  Chatham  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  Oialr- 
man,  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes,  spoke  very  hopefully  with 
regard  to  the  new  arrangement,  and  made  it  clear  that 
it  is  only  the  first  step  towards  the  complete  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  companies.  This  is  good  news 
for  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  shareholders,  since  the 
permission  of  Parliament  will  be  necessary  for  the 
complete  amalgamation  of  the  two  undertakings,  and 
this  will  assuredly  not  be  given  unless  the  agreement 
now  arrived  at  is  productive  of  material  benefit  to'  the 
travelling  public,  both  in  the  shape  of  improved  accom- 
modation arid  cheaper  fares.  The  London,  Chathani 
and  Dover  Company  has  been  making  an  effort  for 
some  time  past  to  remove  from  Itself  the  reproach  a£ 
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beiiTT  one  of  the  worst  lines  in  the  kino^dom.    It  has, 
for  instance,  just  spent       10,000  on  new  rolhng  stock. 
But    as  Mr.  Forbes  put  it,  the  Company  has  been 
"  wretchedly  poor"  for  years,  and  it  has  not  been  the 
will  to  make  improvements  but  the  money  that  has 
been  lacking.     With  the  economies  in  management 
which  will  result  from  the  new  working  agreement, 
and  the  better  prospects  which  have  already  begun  tor 
the  Chatham  line,  the  means  should  now  be  forth- 
coming, and    the  experience  of   the   Northern  hues 
shows  that  any  improvement  of  accommodation  and 
cheapening  of  fares  speedily  leads  to  increased  profits. 
\lthough,  therefore,  at  first  a  good  deal  of  money  may 
have  to  be  spent,  it  is  not  being  too  sangume  to  anti- 
cipate that  in  a  few  years  the  holders  of  Ordinary 
Chatham  Stock  may  at  last  pocket  a  dividend.    It  is 
true  that  to  pav  i  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  requires 
1 2,000,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  this  extra 
profit  will  not  be  earned  yet  for  nine  or  ten  years,  but 
under  the  new  conditions,  and  with  the  progressive 
management  that  is  now  at  work,  the  advance  should 
be  much  more  rapid. 

The  South  Western  Railway  meeting  on  Thursday 
had  to  listen  to  the  same  tale  of  increased  traffic  receipts 
eaten  up  by  still  more  considerably  increased  working 
costs  that  has  been  told  of  late  to  so  many  meetings  ot 
railway  shareholders.     In  spite  of  the  war   which,  by 
stoppim^  the  sailing  of  the  American  liners  from  South- 
ampton seriously  affected  the  business  of  the  Company, 
the  gros=  receipts  for  the  half-year  show  an  increase  ot 
/:2q,6go,  although  the  comparison  is  with  the  half-year 
of  i8q7  when  the  Jubilee  celebrations  largely  increased 
the  takings  of  the  Company.    The  working  expendi- 
ture, however,  increased  £6^fi6t,  and  the  proportion  ot 
expenses  to  gross  receipts  from  55-93  to  58-69  per  cent. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  increase  is  said  to  have 
been,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chatham  Company,  the 
high  price  of  coal  caused  by  the  strike  in  South  Wales. 
The  South  Western  Company  has  been  unfortunate,  tor 
the  reduction  of  the  half-yearly  dividend  from_  5^  to  5 
per  cent,  cannot  be  set  down  to  the  lack  of  efficient  and 
energetic  management.    The  steady  progress  made  by 
the  line  is  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary     With  the 
cessation  of  the  war,  the  opening  of  the  Waterloo  and 
City  Railway,  and  the  various  improvements  _  in  the 
system  which  are  rapidly  approaching  completion,  the 
current  half-year  should  in  part  at  least  retrieve  the 

temporary  set-back  of  the  first  six  months. 

Railway  Stocks. 

Dividend 
1897. 
.  2\  .. 
.  2l  .. 

•  7 

.  2 
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reserved  was  equivalent  to  i  per  cent.  The  Great 
Northern  had  a  reported  gross  increase  in  traffic 
receipts  of  ^'89,000  for  the  half-year,  and,  since  the 
new  capital  charges  absorb  about  ;^22,ooo  and  the 
balance  forward  by  ;^  10,400  more,  it  is  evident  that 
the  o-rowth  of  working  expenditure  on  this  system  also 
has ''been  important.  The  Great  Western  announce- 
ment on  Thursday  was  quite  a  shock.  Every  one  knew 
that  the  receipts  had  been  largely  diminished  by  the 
South  Wales  coal  strike,  but  no  one  was  prepared  for 
so  bio-  a  drop  in  the  dividend  as  that  from4|-  in  the  June 
halfo'f  1897,  with  ^16,000 forward,  to  2I  per  cent.,  with 
^24,400  forward.  The  London  and  North-Western 
dividend  of  6]  per  cent.,  also  declared  on  Friday,  was 
also  viewed  with  disfavour,  as  it  is  I  per  cent,  less  than 
last  year,  in  spite  of  a  reported  gross  increase  in  receipts 

of  ;^l6l,000. 

The  reorganization  scheme  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  to  which  we  referred  at  length  in  our  columns 
some  time  ago,  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
is  announced  that  as  the  holders  of  more  than  93^  per 
cent,  of  the  outstanding  bonds  and  more  than  73  per 
cent,  of  the  stocks  affected  by  the  scheme  have  signified 
their  consent,  the  plan  is  declared  operative.  The  time 
for  the  deposit  of  further  bonds  and  stocks  without  extra 
charge  has  been  extended  to  20  August.  After  that 
date  deposits  of  bonds  and  stocks  will  be  accepted  only  on 
payment  of  S2  per  share  deposited.  Similarly,  unpaid 
coupons  and  claims  for  interest  not  deposited  before 
20  August  will  be  accepted,  if  at  all,  only  upon  such 
terms  as  the  managers  may  impose. 

Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Railway  Stocks 
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The  Great  Northern  uiviaenu  aiiiiuuin-cn^..^  o  t--- 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  Undivided  Ordinary,  which  is 
equivalent  to  2  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred  Converted  and 
,  per  cent,  on  the  "B"  stock  for  the  half-year,  with  a 
balance  of  ;^37,ooo,  £^^,000  of  which  goes  to  reserve 
until  the  end  of  the  year  and  ^16,000  is  carried  forward 
was  better  than  the  market  expected,  althougji  the 
amount  reserved  is  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  only 
4  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  on  the  Deferred  and  A 
stocks,  whereas  in  the  June  half  of  last  year  the  sum 


The  revelations  which  were  promised  by  Mr.  Hooley 
have  proved  startling  enough,  though  not  quite  in  the 
way  which  was  expected.    It  is  not  the  Fourth  Estate 
which  has  suff'ered  so  much  as  the  House  of  Lords. 
Even  those  most  cognisant  of  the  ways  of  the  City 
opened  their  eyes  with  amazement  when  they  read  ot 
the  sums  paid  by  Mr.  Hooley  to  the  various  noble  lords 
who  graced  the  front  pages  of  his  prospectuses.  Other 
company  promoters,  too,  must  have  felt  that  he  had 
rather  spoiled  their  market,  or  would  have  done  so  haa 
he  not  very  considerably  depreciated  the  value  of  the 
commodity  by  his  disclosures.    For  some  time  to  come 
the  public  will  look  with  suspicion  on  the  appearance  ot 
a  peer's  name  in  a  prospectus,  and  the  income  of  certain 
noble  houses  will  be  materially  diminished.    A  number 
of  industrious  gentlemen,  half-pay  officers  and  the  like, 
who  oscillate  between  the  best  clubs  and  the  City,  and 
who  openly  undertake,  for  a  consideration,  to  provide 
for  a  prospectus  a  duke,  an  earl,  a  viscount,  a  baronet, 
or  merely  an  Honourable,  according  to  the  sum  available 
or  the  size  of  the  capital  of  the  company,  will  also  tor  a 
time  have  to  supplement  their  incomes  in  some  other 
way. 

But  the  effect  of  Mr.  Hooley's  disclosures  will  not  last 
long  The  public  still  dearly  loves  a  lord,  and  it  argues 
an  almost  touching  faith  in  the  virtue  of  our  aristocracy 
that  investors  should  place  such  a  high  value  on  a 
peer's  name  as  an  ornament  to  a  prospectus.  So  long 
as  that  faith  endures  the  House  of  Lords  may  be 
considered  unassailable,  and  so  long  _  also _  as_  the 
o-eneral  high  level  of  English  public  life  is  maintained, 
so  long  also  will  the  black  sheep  of  the  aristocracy  be 
able  to  sell  their  names  to  company  promoters  at  a 
high  price,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  pride  of  caste  and 
the  influences  of  environment  and  education  will  still 
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prcvciU  I  ho  nia  jorit}-  of  tho  poors  tVoiii  sclliiif^'  llioin- 
solvos  to  tlie  Iiij^liost  biiklor  in  the  City.  For  the  evil 
Jisolosed  by  Mr.  llooloy's  rcvolatiotis  we  see  only  one 
roniedy.  We  protect  ourselves  from  corruption  in  liitrli 
places  hypayint;'  laryfe  salaries  to  all  important  ollicials 
in  order  that  they  may  not  he  tempted  to  betray  their 
trust.  To  arrest  the  corruption  ot"  our  aristocracy  by 
the  company  promoter  it  is  clear,  therefore,  th.'it  pay- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  nuist  take 
its  place  in  the  Radical  programme  alon<^side  the 
payment  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  li\  ery 
impecunious  peer  who  applies  for  it  siiouid  be  assured 
an  income  commensurate  witii  the  position  he  has  to  main- 
tain in  society.  Not  otherwise  can  tiie  demand  of  the 
Radical  papers  for  an  immediate  remedy  be  met.  None 
of  the  leiral  enactments  a<,'-ainst  bribery  for  which  they 
cry  would  be  of  the  slightest  use.  The  company  pro- 
moter who  wishes  to  bribe  a  lord  or  any  one  else  will 
soon  find  a  way  to  evade  the  law. 

It  remains  true,  however,  amid  all  the  scandal,  that  the 
most  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Hooley's  statements  is  the 
unnecessary  lavishness  of  generosity  they  reveal.  In  Mr. 
Hooley's  hands  money  seems  to  have  lost  its  value,  and 
he  paid  enormous  sums  for  services  and  names  which 
he  could  have  obtained  at  a  much  lower  price.  There 
are  many  noblemen  of  considerable  business  ability 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  place  their  services  at 
Mr.  Hooley's  disposal  for  merely  the  directors'  fees,  pro- 
vided the  undertakings  they  were  asked  to  join  were 
sound.  It  is  not  disputed  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
companies  promoted  by  Mr.  Hooley  took  over  busi- 
nesses that  were  sound  and  prosperous.  With  greater 
circumspection  and  frugality  on  his  part  they  need  not 
have  been  over-capitalised  as  most  of  them  were,  and 
they  would  now  probably  all  be  prosperous  under- 
takings. Mr.  Hooley's  downfall  has  many  morals,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  Pharisees  ready  to  expound  them. 
We  do  not  care  to  enter  their  ranks.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient if  his  revelations  teach  the  investing  public  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  inside  of  a  prospectus  than  to 
the  costly  gilding  of  the  front  page. 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 

Dividend  Yield 

Company.                 1897.  Price  per  cent. 

Per  cent.  3  August.  £     s.  d. 

Bovril  Deferred                  5      ...  ...  8  17  9 

Do.    Ordinary                  7      ...  i  ...  7    o  o 

Linotype  Deferred  (;^5)     9      ...  7f  ...  5  18  o 

Mazaw-attee  Tea                 8      ...  if  ...  5  16  4 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co           12      ...  2^  ...  5  12  11 

Spiers  &  Pond  (;^io)       10      ...  18  ...  5  11  i 

Linotype  Ordinary  (;^5)     6      ...  5I  ...  5    4  4 

National  Telephone  (;^5)    6      ...  5I  ...521 

Holborn  &  Frascati          io(i)...  2  ...  5    o  o 

Bryant  &  May  (;^5)    ...  17I    ...  18^  ...  4187 

Harrod's  Stores                20     ...  4^  ...  4  16  11 

Jay's   ■•              7j    •••  If  •••  4  12  3 

Eley  Brothers  \£,\6)    ...  17I    ...  38  ...  4  12  i 

Swan  &  Edgar                  5      ...  li  ...  4    8  10 

Savoy  Hotel  (;^io)             7^    ...  17  ...  4    8  2 

Jones  &  Higgins                 9^    ...  2^  ...  4    4  5 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (;^io)    ...  20     ...  61  •••3    5  7 

(1)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

We  learn  that  an  important  amalgamation  is  on  the 
eve  of  being  arranged  between  the  Roodepoort  United 
Main  Reef  and  the  Roodepoort  Deep.  The  former 
Company  is  now  earning  good  and  regular  profits,  and 
last  year  paid  dividends  amounting  to  40  per  cent. 
Great  improvements  are  at  present  being  made  in  the 
management  of  the  mine  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  George  Albu,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  more  care- 
ful sorting  the  yield  per  ton  can  be  largely  increased, 
and  our  estimate  of  the  probable  dividend  for  1897, 
given  in  our  usual  table,  will  probably  be  surpassed. 
The  Roodepoort  Deep,  on  the  contrary,  has  never  been 
successful,  owing  to  the  former  very  unsatisfactory 
management  of  the  mine.  The  present  shaft  is  entirely 
useless,  and  in  order  to  put  the  mine  into  working 
order  a  large  sum  of  money  would  have  to  be  spent  in 
sinking  a  new  shaft  and  carrying  on  proper  develop- 
ment work.  As  the  property  forms  the  natural  deep 
level  of  the  United  Roodeport  Mine,  and  could  be 


oconomically  worked  in  the  ordin.iry  course  of  (hat 
Company's  opcnilions,  the  suggestion  that  the  two 
companies  should  amalgamate  has  been  received  with 
much  favour.  The  details  of  the  scheme  arc  almost 
agreed  upon.  The  United  M.iin  Roof  will  probai^ly 
increase  its  capital  from  50,000  to  _^,'25(>,o()o  by  the 
creation  of  100,000  new  shares,  which  will  bo  exchanged 
for  the  Roodepoort  Deep  shares  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  three.  The  forty-stamp  mill  of  the  deep  level 
will  then  be  combined  with  the  seventy-stamps  of  the 
Lhiitod  Roodepoort,  and  set  to  work  on  ore  from  the 
latter  Company's  mine.  Large  profits  can  thus  be 
earned,  and  since  the  life  of  the  combined  properties 
will  be  a  long-  one,  and  the  reef,  though  thin,  is  un- 
doubtedly rich,  the  new  company  will  probably  take  a 
front  place  amongst  the  producing  mines  of  the  Rand. 
Mr.  George  .'\lbu's  presence  in  South  Africa  has  re- 
sulted in  much  benefit  to  several  properties,  notably  to 
the  Van  Ryn,  and  his  efforts  in  this  case  seem  likely  to 
lead  to  an  equally  successful  conclusion. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 

Pro- 

P                       Estimated       Price,     Life  of  bable 

company.           Dividends.    3  August.  Mine.  Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent.                   Years.  q2tA 

Pioneer  (-)                       500      ...  \\\  ...     i  ...  50 

Rietfontein  A                    35      ...  1^^  ■■•30  ...  17 

Van  Ryn                          40      ...     2     ...  12  ...  13 

Comet                            50      ...    3I  ...  18  ...  10^ 

Henry  Nourse  {^)             150      ...  io|  ...  12  ...  10 

Glencairn                          35       ...    2     ...  11  ...  9 

Ferreira                         350      ...  26%  ...  17  ...  8 

Treasury  ('•)                       12^    ...    3^  ...  13  ...  8 

Ginsberg                         50      ...    2f  ...    8  ...  8- 

Jumpers  (■*)                      80      ...    5^  ...    8  ...  7 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...    70      ...    4I  ...  10  ...  7 

Robinson  (")                      20      ...    8|  ...  16  ...  6|r 

Heriot                           100      ...    7|^  ...  12  ...  6| 

Roodepoort  United  ...    50      ...    4I  ...  15  ...  6 

Primrose                         60      ...    4    ...  10  ...  6 

WolhuterC^)                     10      ...    5I  ...  40  ...  6 

Cro\^a;^  Reef  ('^)                200      ...  14^  ...    8  ...  5 

City  and  Suburban  C^)      15      ...  6^"^  •■•  17  •••  5' 

Wemmer                       150      ...loj^  ...  10  ...  5 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef     10      ...    y'^  ...    6  ...  4J 

May  Consolidated            35      ...    2h  ...    9  ...  4 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...    30      ...    3+  ...  15  ...  4 

Durban  Roodepoort...    80      ...    5f  ...    9  ...  4 

Princess                          15      ...         ...  2o(?)  ...  4 

Geldenhuis  Estate          100      ...    6    ...    7  ...  3^ 

Angelo   75      ...  sH  -    8(')  4 

Jubilee(5)   75      ...  ni  ...    8      ...  o 

Worcester    60      ...    2^  ...    4      ...  o 

(^)  42  deep-level  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to 
;^2  per  share.  (^)  Owns  37  D.  L.  claims,  estimated 
value  equivalent  to  ;^io  per  share.  (^)  51^  deep-level 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  tO;^2  10s.  per  share, 
and  47  water-right  claims.  (*)  52  D.L.  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  per  share.  (^)  18  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  ;^4  per  share. 
i^)  £'\  shares.  (')  shares.  (")  Poorer  North  Reef 
Ore  not  taken  into  account. 

Deep  Levels. 

Pro- 
Estimated         Price,     Life  of  bable 
Company.  Dividends,     3  August.  Mine.  Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent.  Years.  ^^^^ 

*Robinson  Deep   200      ...    9^  ...  20  ...  16J 

^Durban  Deep  (1)    50      ...  2>\i  ■■■  ig  •••  13 

*Crown  Deep   200      ...  12^  ...  16  ...  11 

*Rose  Deep    105      ...    6J  ...  15  ...  10 

*Nourse  Deep   60      ...    5^  ...  43  ...  9J 

*Jumpers  Deep  ..^   40      ...    5 J  ...  36  ...  6|- 

*Bonanza   io8(-)  ...  4/^-  ...    5  ...  5^ 

*Village  Main  Reef  (3)  ...    75      ...    61  ...  13  ...  5 

*Geldenhuis  Deep   7o(")  •••    9i  •••  23  ...  4 

*Simmer  and  Jack   ^^{^)...    4  (*)    30  ...  3J 

Glen  Deep   18      ...    3    ...  25  ...  3 

Langlaagte  Deep   21      ...    2|  ...  15  ...  2 
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Thi  mirths  m-irked  thus  *  are  already  at  work, 
f )  Owns  24,oDO  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value 
/■^6  000  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
S  a' pric-^  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (»)  Calculated 
vn  actual  profits  of  working.  (')  Owns  25,000  Wemmer 
shares,  value  equivalent  to     i  per  share.   (*)  £s  shares. 

Some  time  ago  we  published  a  table  showing  that  at 
the  then  market  value  of  the  holdings  of  the  Rand 
MUies,  Limited,  in  the  various  deep-level  mines  already 
floated,  and  at  a  very  moderate  estimate  of  the  value  of 
Us  other  properties,  the  shares  of  the  Company 
-were  worth  at  least  £36  each.  Since  that  time  the 
prices  of  nearly  all  its  holdings  have  risen  substantially 
and  the  value  of  Rand  Mines  share  should  now  be 
placed  at  nearer  £40,  instead  of  £32,  the  price  at 
^'hich  thev  stand.  Several  other  of  the  deep-level 
properties  of  the  group  are  now  at  work  and  below  we 
give  an  interesting  table  showing  the  proportion  of  the 
monthly  profits  now  being  actually  earned  by  the 
subsidiary  companies  which  goes  into  the  coffers  ot  the 
parent  company  : — 

Hand  Mines     Monthly  Profits.       Rand  Mines 
Mines.  proportion  June.  proportion. 

per  cent.  _  _ 

Kose  Deep  .........    36    ;^i7,55o    ^6,318 

Geldenhuis  Deep       40-8    24,000    9-792 

jumpers  Deep   66-5    8,460    S^^^o 

Nourse  Deep    71 '5    4, 10°    2,931 

Crown  Deep    77-6    ^9>^SO   

;^39.526 

That  is  to  say,  the  deep-level  companies  actually  at 
work  are  already  earning  for  the  Rand  Mines,  Limited, 
nearly  ^^00,000  a  year,  or  sufficient  to  pay  well  over 
100  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  parent  corporation. 
Moreover,  none  of  the  subsidiaries  are  as  yet  working 
with  their  full  complement  of  stamps.    The  Rose  Deep 
has  only  122  stamps  at  work  out  of  200  ;  the  Geldenhuis 
Deep,  190  stampsout  of  200 ;  the  JumpersDeep, Sostamps 
out  of  100;  the  Nourse  Deep,  60  stamps  out  of  120; 
and  the  Crown  Deep,  160  stamps  out  of  200.  When 
the  full  mills  are  at  work  on  all  the  mines  the  monthly 
profits  will  be  largely  increased,  and  neither  the  Crown 
Deep  nor  the  Nourse  Deep  are  as  yet  crushing  their 
best  ore.    This  month  the  Durban  Roodepoort  Deep 
in  which  the  Rand  Mines  has  a  one-fifth  interest,  will 
enter  the  list  of  producers,  and  in  a  few  months  tirne 
the  Glen  Deep  and  the  Langlaagte  Deep,  in  which  the 
Rand  Mines  holds  respectively  46  per  cent  and  96  per 
cenL  of  the  shares,  will   also  start  work   and  add 
materially  to  the  profits  of  the  parent  Company  About 
September  next  year  the  Ferreira  Deep,  in  which  the 
Rand  Mines  has  a  seven-twelfths  interest,  is  also  ex- 
pected to  start  producing.    Since  the  parent  Company 
l^t  year  made  a  profit  oi  £33^,000,  or  more  than  100 
per  cent,  on  its  issued  capital  of  ;^332,7o8,  our  forecast 
that  at  the  end  of  this  year  it  will  pay  a  dividend  ot  100 
per  cent,  at  the  end  of  next  year  of  200  per  cent., 
and  in  subsequent  years  regular  dividerids  of  300  per 
cent  and  more,  is  well  within  the  mark.    When  the 
contemplated  splitting  of  the  shares  into  more  manage- 
able fractions  is  effected,  their  value  cannot  fail  to 
increase  materially. 

NEW  ISSUE. 

THE  WHITE  PASS  AND  YUKON  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway  Company  an- 
nounces the  issue  at  par  of  ;^250,ooo  six  per  cent,  first 
morf.^age  debenture  stock.    The  Company  was  formed 
no^  r,>i  agi  with  a  capital  of  ^'i  ,000,000  to  develop 
tlie  d-varter  rights  and  concessions  of  the  British  Yukon 
Mining,  Trading    and  Transportation  Company  the 
British  Columbian  and  Yukon  Railway,  and  the  Pacific 
and  Arctic  Railway  and  Navigation  Company.     It  is 
now  proposed  to  lay  down  a  line  extending  about  325 
miles  from  Skagway  Harbour,  a  port  at  the  head  of  the 
Lynn  Canal,  to  Fort  Selkirk  on  the  Yukon     The  first 
division  of  the  railway  is  to  be  about  fifty  m.le.s  in 
len-th,  and  crosses  the  White  Pass  to  the  head-waters 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Yukon,  near  Lake  Bennett. 
Tlv  present  debenture  issue  will  be  secured  by  a  specilic 
char-e  on  this  first  section,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  line 
will  be  op2n  for  traffic  to  navigable  waters  by  the  end 


of  September.  In  the  present  state  of  development  of 
the  Klondyke  region  we  have  not  much  confidence  in 
the  security  offered. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
CVMRO  (Carmarthen).— We  will  deal  with  the  matter  you 
mention  next  week.  ^  ,  , 

R.  S.  T.  (Glasgow).— Certainly  hold  your  Transvaal  Gold 
Minin"- Estates.  °  A  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  will  probably  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  this  month.  The  Company's  properties  are 
in  the  Lydenburg  district,  one  of  the  outside  districts  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  it  has  to  contend  with  many  difficulties  of 
transport  and  a  great  scarcity  of  native  labour.  It  succeeds, 
however,  in  making  a  profit  of  ^10,000  a  month  from  the  mines 
already  at  work,  and  is  developing  the  rest  of  its  properties  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  We  are  not  sanguine  as  to  the  immediate 
prospects  of  the  British  America  Corporation,  but  you  had 
better  hold  a  little  longer.  The  British  Columbian  industry  is 
progressing,  and  the  Corporation  will  probably  participate  in 
any"improvement  which  may  take  place  in  the  autumn. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

LEAD  POISONING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Longton,  2  August,  1898. 

SIR,— Your  issue  of  23  July  contains  a  review  of  a 
book  on  this  subject  by  a  local  practitioner  (of  whose 
name  we  may  state,  we,  with  thousands  of  others  in 
this  locality,  had  never  heard  until  this  work  was 
published),  but  it  is  more  with  the  statements  of  the 
reviewer  than  with  the  book  itself  that  we  are 
concerned. 

These  statements  amount  briefly  to  this  •.  that  the 
mortality  amongst  people  employed  in  making  pottery 
is  "too  dreadful  to  contemplate";  that  the  only  real 
remedy  is  the  use  of  leadless  glaze  ;  and,  lastly,  only 
the  "unparalleled  capacity  for  sluggishness  of  the 
Home  Secretary"  and  the  "vested  interests"  of  the 
employed  prevent  the  application  of  this  remedy,  as 
we  already  "know  how  to  produce  these  leadless 
glazes." 

If  these  statements  are  true  the  matter  is  easily 
disposed  of,  but.  Dr.  Prendergast  and  your  reviewer 
notwithstanding,  we  venture  to  question  them,  and  in 
common  fairness  to  ask  you  to  admit  a  few  words  from 
the  other  side,  for  from  all  quarters  such  a  shower  of 
abuse  has  been  poured  on  us  manufacturers  by  sensa- 
tional newspapers,  M.P.'s,  labour  and  political  associa- 
tions, most  of  them  striving  to  make  party  capital  out 
of  the  question,  by  a  host  of  critics  and  scribblers 
whose  ignorance  is  only  known  to  those  on  the  spot, 
that  the  maker  of  pottery  stands  arraigned  as  a  callous, 
cold-blooded  creature,  whose  one  aim  is  to  make  money 
regardless  of  the  method  adopted,  and  who  has  done 
northing  to  improve  the  hygienic  conditions  of  his  opera- 
tives. Greatest  fallacy  of  all,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
remedy  said  to  be  in  his  own  hands  is  rejected  by  him 
as  too  expensive  for  the  cheap  production  of  pottery. 

Let  us  see  how  the  matter  really  stands.    We  will  at 
once  admit  that  the  mortality  is  very  high  as  compared 
with  that  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  high  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  many  other  trades.    But  is  the  use 
of  leadless  glaze  the  only  certain  remedy  ?  and  if  it  is, 
have  we  such  a  remedy  ?    Sir,  there  is  no  leadless  glaze 
at  fvesent,  despite  the  ceaseless  and  untiring  experi- 
ments of  scores  of  manufacturers  for  many  months  past, 
which,  applied  to  goods  of  British  manufacture,  would 
enable  us  to  compete  for  one  moment  in  the  markets  of 
the  worid.    If  your  reviewer  has  one  he  can  command 
a  high  price  for  it  in  this  locality,  for  we  have  scores  of 
recipes  hut  no  buyers  for  goods  dipped  in  such  glazes. 
Even  if  this  problem  were  solved,  is  the  danger  disposed 
of?    The  "dippers"  are  not  more  than  two  per  cent, 
of  the  employes  on  a  pot  factory,  and  lead  forms  part 
of  neariy  every  colour  we  use.    Will  the  public  buy  our 
.roods  without  the  coloured  decoration  to  which  Conti- 
nental competitors  devote  so  much  skill  and  attention 
Your  remark  that   an   industry  attended  with  such 
dangers  were  better  to  perish  would  be  realised,  for  our 
trade  would  be  destroyed  if  the  demands  of  all  the 
i.rnorant  critics  who  have  taken  up  this  subject  were 
conceded,  and  what,  then,  is  to  become  of  the  popula- 
tion of  over  300,000  people  who  are  mainly  supported 
by  this  industry  ?  r    ,  •  1 

Your  reviewer  is  evidently  unaware  of  the  special 
rules  drawn  up  by  the  Home  Oflice  some  years  ago, 
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aiul  ot"  the  drastic  reforms  now  proposed  to  Ik-  made  in 
lliese  rules,  or  lie  woulil  not  accuse  tlie  aiilliorities  ol 
sluii'f^isliiiess  ;  but  it  is  in  i^etliiif;  the  opeiatives  lo 
observe  tliese  rules  that  the  j,'-reatest  dilliculty  lies. 
It"  thev  were  certilietl  by  the  examining'  surj^eon  as  lit 
lor  the  work  they  mij^ht.  wish  to  ilo,  and  it  they  ob- 
served the  most  ortlinary  precautions  of  cleanliness  aiul 
care,  there  would  not  be  a  tithe  of  the  present  trouble. 
Amon^'st  us  we  have  dippers,  placers,  and  decorators, 
who  have  worked  for  years  without  the  slij.jhtest  harm, 
but  the  lives  of  these  people  are  a  lesson  to  all  con- 
cerned, for  they  are  of  sober,  steady,  cleanly  habits. 
What  can  be  hoped  for  from  people  who,  with  linj,aMs 
besmeared  with  poisonous  colours,  will  eat  cakes, 
orani^es,  biscuits,  &c. ,  surreptitiousU'  whilst  at  work, 
■and  who  are  in  many  cases  so  addicted  to  drinkinj^ 
boiled  tea  that  they  would  have  it  beside  them  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  who  resent  the  employer's  inter- 
ference whenever  he  ventures  to  object  ? 

We  can  only  point  out  briefly  a  few  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  trouble,  as  your  reviewer's  suggestions  arc 
simply  impracticable,  meaning  as  they  do  the  killing 
of  the  trade  in  the  attempt  to  cure  its  evils. 

That  he  has  confounded  "potter's  rot"  (which  is 
asthma)  with  lead  poisoning  is  only  another  small 
detail,  showing  that  either  the  author  or  the  reviewer  of 
the  book  is  but  imperfectly  informed.  Our  object  in 
Avriting  is  to  defend  one  class  from  the  very  unjust 
charges  brought  against  them,  either  through  ignorance 
or  design,  by  attempting  to  explain  that  the  dangers  of 
the  trade  are  exaggerated,  that  they  arise  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  carelessness  of  the  workpeople,  and  that 
the  remedies  suggested  to  us  are  neither  eflTective  nor 
•even  possible. — We  are.  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 

The  Longton  Porcelain  Company, 
Lawley  Webberley. 

[We  willingly  give  publicity  to  this  letter  without 
accepting  all  or  indeed  any  of  the  statements  it  con- 
tains. That  uneducated  workpeople  have  dirty  and 
careless  habits,  we  know  ;  but  it  is  from  the  labour  of 
these  uneducated  workpeople  that  the  Longton  Porcelain 
Company  derives  its  profits,  if  it  makes  profits  ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  that  the  Longton  Porcelain  Com- 
pany, or  any  other  employers  in  this  terrible  trade,  shall 
allow  their  employes,  through  ignorance,  to  weaken 
and  thin  the  race  by  disease  and  death  rather  than  take 
the  trouble  to  see  the  proper  precautions  taken.  As  for 
the  author  of  the  book,  he  may  be  unknown  to  the 
Longton  Porcelain  Company,  and  the  "thousands  of 
others  in  this  locality  "  for  whom  the  Longton  Porcelain 
Company  ventures  to  speak  ;  the  main  thmg  is  that  the 
Longton  Porcelain  Company,  and  others  engaged  in 
their  trade,  are  perfectly  well  known  both  to  the  author 
of  the  book  reviewed  and  to  the  gentleman  who  re- 
viewed it.— Ed.  S.  J^.] 

"REX  REGUM." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  North  Road,  Clapham  Park, 
2  August,  1898. 

Sir,— In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue, 
under  the  signature  of  C.  L.  Corkran,  it  is  averred 
that  there  is  not  a  line  or  a  word  in  the  Gospels  or 
Epistles  to  justify  my  allegation  that  the  Likeness  of 
Christ,  as  we  know  it,  was  accepted  by  the  Apostles  ; 
that  there  are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  their 
writings  than  their  total  silence  as  to  the  form  and 
features  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and,  finally,  that  all  the  like- 
nesses we  possess  are  simply  imaginative. 

May  I  say  that  it  is  precisely  to  meet  this  agnosticism 
respecting  the  Likeness  of  our  Lord  that  "  Rex  Regum  " 
is  written.  If  your  correspondent  means  simply  that 
the  Life  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels  is  not  treated  as  a  three- 
■volurne  novel,  in  which  a  picturesque  description  of  the 
■hero  |s  usually  given  in  order  to  make  a  creation  of  the 
imagination  seem  real,  I  agree.  But  to  infer  from  this 
that  we  have  no  true  Likeness  would  be  as  inconsequent 
as  to  infer  that  we  have  no  likenesses  of  Gladstone  or 
Beaconsfield  because  we  find  no  description  of  their 
persons  in  their  collected  speeches.  Your  correspon- 
-dent  confuses  the  question  of  likeness  with  the  ques- 
tion of  expression.  All  the  great  painters  paint  the  same 
Likeness,  but  the  expression  they  give  to  it  varies 


aciording  to  their  genius  and  llie  special  action  of 
His  lilo  they  may  be  ilepicting. 

The  averment  moreover  is,  as  it  stands,  absi>hitel.y 
incorrect.  The  Gospels  are  full  of  the  question  of  the 
personal,  human  aspect  of  our  Lord.  The  suggt-slion 
that  He  moved  amongst  men  as  a  kind  of  "  veiled 
prophet  "  is  curiously  contrary  lo  the  truth.  One 
ICvangelist  says  that  He  grew  in  stature  ;  another 
that  llis  face  was  full  of  grace  and  truth  ;  another  that 
He  gave  His  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  olV  the  hair  ; 
another  that  He  showed  them  His  hands  and  His  feet  ; 
while  St.  Paul  says  His  face  was  not  veiled  like  that  of 
Moses.  The  certain  knowledge  and  remembrance  of 
His  features,  by  friends  and  disciples,  for  purpose  of 
recognition,  is  vital  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
Without  it  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  Resurrection. 
Throughout  the  Gospel  narrative  and  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  the  clear,  unquestionable  know- 
ledge of  His  face,  to  which  a  man  might  swear  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  trust  his  soul  as  a  believer,  is  pre- 
supposed. To  the  first  Christians  it  was  the  very 
heart's  core  of  their  memory — the  very  objective  of 
their  hope. 

Now  I  cannot  pretend  in  the  brief  space  of  a  letter 
even  so  much  as  to  count  up  the  many  proofs  of  the 
authenticityof  the  Likeness — irrefragable  in  my  judgment 
— ^which  through  long  years  I  have  gathered  from  the 
libraries  and  museums  and  catacombs  of  Europe,  and 
have  now  set  forth  in  my  "  Rex  Regum  "  ;  nor  indeed 
could  justice  be  done  to  the  argument  without  th'c 
reproduction  of  the  illustrations.  But  I  should  like  to 
ask  one  question.  Where  and  when  was  the  knowledge 
of  the  face  of  Christ  lost — if  it  is  lost  ?  •  Not  in  the 
grave — for  He  saw  no  corruption.  Not  in  the  Re- 
surrection— for  He  was  recognised  by  the  brethren. 
Not  in  the  Ascension — for  we  have  the  promise  of  His 
coming  again  in  like  form.  The  disciples  believed  not 
for  joy.    Why  do  we  disbelieve  ? — Yours  faithfully,  ,  , 

Wyke  Bayliss* 

JOURNALISM  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.  , 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — If  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  against  Mr. 
Lillie  than  appears  in  the  letters  you  publish  from  Mr. 
Standing  and  "  Fair  Play,"  his  case  may  yet  prove  the 
means  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  "Journalism  in  tbfe 
Far  East."  The  former  writer — more  diligent  or  more 
lucky  than  the  Foreign  Office — has  discovered  two 
occasions  on  which  this  editor  deserved  expulsion  for 
having  "showered  abuse  upon  Siamese  institutions. 
The  first  was  when  a  sanguinary  revolt  took  place  in 
one  of  those  infamous  dens  of  torture  which  the  Siamese 
call  gaols,  and  the  second  was  when  a  Siamese  criminal 
was  decapitated  after  being  drugged  and  having  his 
ears  stopped  up  with  clay.  Because  Mr.  Lillie  found 
fault  with  these  Siamese  institutions,  the  Siamese  were 
"righteously  indignant";  and  because  they  were  so 
indignant,  they  were,  it  seems,  justified  in  ignoring  the 
treaties  by  which  they  are  bound,  and  assuming  rights 
over  a  foreigner  who  is  in  no  way  amenable  to  their 
jurisdiction.  But  what  Mr.  Lillie  wants  is  not  Mr. 
Standing's  opinion  to  this  effect,  as  much  as  some 
argument  or  reason.  Mr.  Standing,  if  I  mistake  not, 
was  for  a  short  time  the  reporter  of  a  journal  subsidised 
by  the  Siamese,  and  existing  by  means  of  the  fulsome 
flattery  of  their  "institutions."  His  criticisms  are  not, 
therefore,  exactly  what  one  would  call  impartial,  even 
if  they  at  all  meet  the  charge  of  definite  breach  of  Treaty 
made  by  the  aggrieved  editor.  Mr.  Standing,  however, 
is  not  content  with  giving  you  these  "appreciations" 
of  the  editor  of  the  rival  papers.  He  drags  in  an 
incident  which  he  appears  to  think  vastly  creditable  to 
•his  friends.  Possibly  your  readers  may  be  of  a  different 
opinion.  In  1893,  "Mr.  Lillie  was  assaulted  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital  by  a  couple  of  young  Siamese  of 
the  better  class."  This  is  Mr.  Standing's  account  of  an 
ambush  prepared  for  Mr.  Lillie  as  he  went  to  an  official 
appointment  at  the  High  Court.  Four  (not  two) 
Siamese  ruffians  "of  the  better  class  "—the  phrase 
is  inimitable — armed  with  clubs  and  staves,  knowing, 
as  they  could  only  know,  from  official  sources,  when 
Mr.  Lillie  would  come,  waylaid  thih  single  and  unarmed 
man,  and  would  have  pretty  well  "  done  for"  him  had 
they  not  been  put  to  flight  after  some  minutes  by  the 
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arrival  of  other  Europeans.  Some  of  these  malotactors 
were  bv  way  of  adding  insult  to  injury,  condemned  m 
the  criminal  court,  and  sentenced  to  altogether  illusory 
and  ridiculous  fines;  and  this  is  what  your  corre- 
spondent calls  "treating  a  man  with  exquisite  courtesy 
and  an  almost  sublime  patience  ! "  ,         j  c 

Both  vour  correspondents  wax  funny  at  the  end  ot 
their  letters,  when  thev  feel  that  something  practical 
should  be  said.  The  one  asks  whether  the  aggrieved 
Editor  would  have  liked  a  gunboat  to  be  sent  on  his 
behalf;  and  the  other  suggests  that  he  should  go  to 
law  against  the  British  Foreign  Office.  It  mav  be 
sufficient  to  say,  in  reply  to  their  witticisms,  that  if  all 
complaints  were  disposed  of  by  such  arguments  the  lite 
of  a  Britisher  abroad  would  be  more  adventurous  than  is 
usuallv  supposed.  It  is  not  many  days  since  an 
American  citizen -or  at  least  his  representatives - 
recovered  i:40.ooo  or  so  from  the  Siamese  Government 
for  a  less  flagrant  outrage  than  that  on  Mr  Lillie. 
And  there  was  no  gunboat ;  and  no  action  for  damages 
ao'ainst  U.S.  officials '.—Yours,  &c., 

Anglo-Si.\mese. 

HOSPITAL  REFORM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir  -I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  letter  which 
you  publish  on  the  hospital  question  That  human 
vivisection  is  carried  on  in  "chanty  hospitals  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  is  shown  by  the  reports  wliich 
phvsiologists  publish  in  the  medical  jo^irnals  detailing 
so-called  "  cUnical  observations,"  &c.  To  mention  but 
one  instance  :  there  is  the  experimentation  on  patients 
in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  hospitals  w'lth  the 
anti-toxin  serum  for  diphtheria.  Says  Dr.  Lennox 
Browne,  the  procedure  "  bears  a  perilously  close  re- 
lationship to  human  vivisection."  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 
Patients  are  needlessly  examined  by  doctors  and 
students  ;  thev  are  frequently  made  to  undergo  un- 
necessary operations  and  even  amputations,  in  order 
that  surgeons  may  have  practice.  Again,  new  drugs 
are  tried  upon  patients,  and  they  have,  in  some  cases, 
been  tortured  by  useless  operations  when  dying. 

It  mav  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  a  statement  made 
by  a  medical  man,  who  is  a  keen  advocate  of  vivi- 
section, but  who  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  course 
things  are  taking.  In  an  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  "Nineteenth  Century,"  he  made  _  the 
following  admission  :-"  It  has  been  stated  in  various 
quarters  that  surgical  operations  are  now  constantlj 
performed,  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  patient,  but 
solely  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  ot  the  operators.  _  This 
is  really  a  very  serious  charge,  and,  I  deeply  grieve  to 
think,  one  not  altogether  unfounded. 

There  Is  mismanagement  and  abuse  certainly,  and  there 
need  be  no  doubt  that  the  poor  and  defenceless  are  the 
main  sufferers.  What  is  really  wanted  is  the  establish- 
ment of  some  public  control  over  hospitals  so  that  the> 
may  no  longer  be  under  the  sole  powers  of  committees 
of  medical  men.— Faithfully  yours, 

Joseph  Collinson. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— Like  many  another  man  of  eminence  who  him- 
self took  no  interest  in  Its  study,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  said 
to  have  held  decided  views  on  the  desirability  of  teaching 
natural  history,  or  so  much  of  It  at  least  as  comes  under 
the  head  of  popular  zoology,  in  our  schools.  lhat 
several  advantages  might  accrue  from_  encouraging  in 
the  rising  generation  a  love  of  nature  is  a  proposition 
that  belongs  to  the  obvious.    To  go  no  more  deeply 
Into  the  matter,  there  Is  the  gain  to   the   body  of 
constant   out-of-door  life  ;   there  is  the  gam  to  the 
mind  of  a  more  rational  and  systematic  contemplation 
of  the  beautiful  ;  and  there  is  the  gain  to  the  niorals  ot 
an  increased  and  ever-increasing  lesson  of  forbearance 
and  of  protection  of  the  weak.     It  is,  however  one 
thing  to  admit  the  desirability  of  some  form  _  ot  in- 
struction in  natural  history  finding  a   place   in  our 
school  curriculum,  and  another  to  attempt  the  formu- 
lating of  any  fixed  lines  on  which  education  should 

'''obvitusly,  much  depends  on  the  age  and  standard  of 
the  pupils.    For  those  who  arc  sufficiently  advanced  to 


handle   anv  of  the   elementary  manuals   of  popular 
zoologv,  siich  as  the  one  Issued  recently  by  a  ^yell. 
known"  educational    publishing   firm,    the  authorities 
could  without  great  difficulty,  provide  suitable  teachers 
and  elaborate  an  adequate  programme.      It  is_  not, 
however,  with  these  that  the  problem  concerns  itselt. 
Thev  will  soon  acquire  the  lore  of  the  museum  ;  wi  be- 
able  to  nut  their  country  cousins  to  the  blush  for  calling 
spiders  Insects  and  chameleons  lizards  ;  and  may  even 
iovfullv  devote  their  half  holidays  to  the  frenzied  assimi-_ 
"la'tlon  of  such  erudite  works  as  Spermo's  "Anatomy  ot 
the  Chimpanzee,"  a  booklet  of  close  on  five  hundred 
closelv  printed  pages.  -ij^.. 
It  mav  well  be  asked,  however,  whether  our  children 
cannot  be  given  just  that  nodding  acquaintance  witb 
natural  historv  that  shall,  even  though  it  do  not  stimu- 
late their  thirst  for  more,  enlist  their  pity  for  the  weak, 
their  admiration  for  the  strong,  their  instinct  of  fair 
plav  for  all.    Some  day  these  children  may  work  _  on  the 
land,"  and  thev  will  then  be  brought  In  contact  with  this, 
vast  realm  of 'life  all  around,  knowing  nothing  of  them, 
but  the  usual  smattering  of  untruth  that  is  the  yokels- 
share.    It  seems  strange  that  our  wonderful  end  century 
education,  which  makes  pianists  of  cottagers,  and  teaches- 
two  dead   languages  to  those  who  cannot  correctly 
tackle  one  living  one,  has  not  yet  applied  itselt  to 
teaching  the  vounger  generation  something  ot  the  uses 
and  beauties 'of  the  earth's  animals.     There  is,  it  is 
true,  no  text-book  at  present  suitable  for  the  P^n^ose, 
but,  given  the  demand,  a  choice  would  soon  be  torth- 
coming.    Apart  from  this,  there  is  no  pressing  necessity 
for  such  printed  matter.    Of  far  greater  use  would  be 
a  teacher  able  to  interpret  In  direct  and  pleasing  fashion 
the  open  book  of  nature  ;  and  the  classes  might  be  held 
in  summer  In  the  open,  and  In  winter  in  the  museum. 

Above  all,  popular  natural  history  in  its  best  sense 
should  be  the  subject  of  such  Instruction.    There  shou  d 
be  no  taxing  the  voung  and  unready  intelligence  withi 
bad  Latin  and  worse  Greek,  when  good  sound  English 
names  answer  the  purpose  equally  wel  ,  and  are  tar 
easier  to  explain.    Why,  for  Instance,  call  a  bird  I^icus 
when  the  xvord  "woodpecker"  at  once  gives  the  clue 
to  Its  life-history?    I  make  no  attempt  to  belittle  the 
o-reat  value  of  scientific  nomenclature  in  more  serious 
studv,  either  as  an  antidote  against  the  error  arising  out 
of  inappropriate  local  names,  or  for  purposes  of  inter- 
national researches.    But  for  the  elementary  standards 
alluded  to  in  this  article,  the  vernacular  should  be  all- 
sufficient,  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  against 
discouraging  the  study  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  by  a 
premature  exposure  of  the  hidden  dry  bones.     Let_  the 
instruction  confine  itself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  living; 
the  dead  are  no  fit  study  for  the  young.     The  poet 
tauo-ht— and  not,  as  we  later  discover,  without  reason- 
that  nature  Is  red  in  tooth  and  claw  ;  but  this  is  the 
unlovely  truth  forced  upon  us  later  in  life,  at  a  stage 
when  we  are  able  to  contemplate  it  without  concern. 
For  children  nature  has  many  joys,  and  it  is  almost  past 
belief  that  so  little  should  be  made  of  them  by  those 
who  have  charge  of  their  mental  development.  Whether 
on  humanitarian  lines,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  the  much- 
discussed   religious   Instruction,    a   gentle   course  ot 
popular  natural  history  could  not  be  anything  short  ot 
in^luable.     Many  a   wanderer  on   the   river  bank,, 
watching  the  feeding  kingfisher  or  the  solicitous  moor- 
hens and  their  helpless  brood.  Is  at  heart  a  warmer 
supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  mercy  towards  birdlife 
than  one  half  of  the  fine  ladles  who  rustle  from  their 
carriage  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society  for  Protection 
of  Birds. -Yours,  &c.,  Aylmer  Pollard. 


"A  LATH  PAINTED  TO  LOOK  LIKE  IRON." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
S,K -In  your  last  number  you  say  "Lord  Salisbury 
is  living  up  to  Bismarck's  sneering  description  of  him  as 
'  a  lath  painted  to  look  like  Iron.'  "    I  do  not  vvrite  to 
humble  you  with  my  individual  opinion  that  this  descrip- 
tion is  untrue  as  regards  Lord  Salisbury,  but  as  the 
phrase  Is  now  commonly  attributed  to  Prince  Bismarck, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  think  you  will  find  m  Alison  s 
"  History  of  Europe,"  Vol.  IX.,  that  the  sarcasm  was 
applied,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Madame  de  Stael  to 
M.  de  Marbois,  Napoleon's  Finance  Minister.— 1  am,, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


<j  Aii,<;-iist,  1898 
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REVIEWS. 

THK  gL^KSTiOX  OF  TO-^A^'. 

CliiiKi  ill  'rrimsforinatioii. "  15y  Arcliilialil  I\.  C"olt.|ii- 
lunin,  liokl  Medallist  Royal  Ciooj;raphical  Society. 
London  &  Now  York  :  Harper. 

IN  these  days  o['  dor.h;  and  anxiety,  when  the  little 
cloud,  like  a  man's  hand,  has  spread  over  the 
'Eastern  sky  and  the  storni  wind  seems  likely  to  slam 
Lord  Salisbury's  open  door,  it  would  be  well  it"  Eni;lisii- 
nien  who  desire  to  understand  the  true  interests  of  their 
country  and  are  determined  to  uphold  and  defend  them, 
would  read  Mr.  .Irchibald  Colquhoun's  work  on  China. 
It  is  published  most  opportunely  and  gives  a  most 
valuable  summary  of  the  situation,  commercial  and 
political,  up  to  date,  with  opinions  and  suggestions  by 
■ti  thoroughly  experienced  and  competent  expert  ;  it 
deserves  but  will  probably  not  receive  due  con- 
sideration from  the  Foreign  Office.  With  a  great  deal 
of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  material  we  are  already  familiar  in 
the  works  of  Gundry,  >richie,  Bishop,  Doolittle  and 
others,  for  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  wisely  determined  to 
■address  the  uninstructed  public  as  well  as  the  in- 
formed minority.  He  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
Chinese  interest,  and  deals  with  the  important 
geographical  position  of  the  country,  its  foreign 
"relations,  questions  regarding  its  economic  and 
commercial  development,  its  government  and  ad- 
ministration, and  the  dangers  which  surround  it  in 
the  greed  and  ambition  of  rival  European  Powers. 
.Mr.  Colquhoun's  picture  is  vivid  and  complete,  but 
•we  ask  ourselves  ho\^•  long  it  will  be  a  correct  likeness. 
For  the  extraordinary  thing  regarding  China,  a  country 
which  seemed,  a  short  time  ago,  as  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable as  the  Sahara  desert,  is  the  swiftness  with 
■which  she  is  becoming  transformed  under  external 
pressure.  Like  a  mammoth,  frozen  and  crystallised  in 
.a  northern  glacier  for  immemorial  years,  no  sooner  has 
-some  accident  exposed  it  to'  sun  and  air  than  its  flesh 
■dissolves  and  the  giant  bones  alone  remain  to  stir  the 
wonder  of  a  later  world.  China  is  suddenly  throwing 
•off  the  hide-bound  conservatism  which  has  been  her 
■.shield  against  external  influences,  and  under  the  force  of 
Russian  demands,  French  insistence,  Japanese  warships 
and  blows  from  the  mailed  fist  of  Germany,  is  dissolving 
before  our  eyes.  England  -  alone,  preaching  a  bene- 
volent neutrality,  without  a  strong  man  at  the  Foreign 
Office  to  conceive  a  bold  and  effective  policy  or  a  strong 
anan  at  Peking  to  carry  it  out,  allows  her  influence,  which 
twas  once  exclusive  and  supreme,  to  be  daily  whittled 
Away  by  her  commercial  rivals.  She  knows  well  that 
<every  concession  to  the  European  nations,  jealous  of 
•each  other  and  only  united  in  a  common  resolve  to  de- 
stroy her  commercial  supremacy,  means  the  closure  to 
her  merchants  of  a  present  or  a  prospective  market, 
yet  WMth  blind  eyes  and  feeble  hands  she  continues  to 
believe  in  assurances  which  are  worthless  and  to  rely 
on  the  word  of  a  Government  which  her  own  long  and 
bitter  experience  should  have  taught  her  has  never  kept 
a  promise  which  it  could  break  with  impunity. 

The  position  of  England  in  China  is  that  of  the 
■Copnish  clergyman  in  "  Peter  Pindar,"  who,  when  the 
•cry  of  "A  wreck!  a  wreck!"  was  heard  outside  the 
•church,  and  seeing  his  congregation  one  by  one  slipping 
.away,  made  a  last  appeal  : 

■"  '  Stop,  stop  ! '  cried  he  ;  '  at  least  one  prayer— 
^  Let  me  get  down  and  all  start  fair.'  " 
This,  if  our  rulers  would  only  see  it,  is  the  only  sensible 
policy.  It  is  useless  to  continue  preaching  on  the  text 
of  the  open  door  which  no  one  believes  in  and  which  no 
one  except  England  wants.  The  European  Powers,  one 
and  all,  desire  a  shut  door,  which  will  only  open  to 
admit  them  and  their  goods,  with  prohibitive  tariffs 
against  England  and  America.  In  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  will  suffer  equally  with  ourselves  from  the 
^action  of  the  Powers  is  the  one  chance  of  an  effective 
•  alliance  to  maintain  the  commercial  freedom  of  China. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  are  no  advocates  for  a 
■.general  alliance  wath  the  United  States.  The  time 
is  not  ripe  for  it,  and  it  would  bring  both  countries 
more  embarrassment  than  profit.  But  with  the  new 
birth  of  cordiality  between  us,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
ibrm  an  alliance,  based  not  alone  on  sentiment,  but  on 


practical  and  mutual  advantage,  which  should  decl.irc 
the  common  delcrmin.ition  that  China  shoidd  be  left  to 
work  out  her  own  salvation,  and  in  no  c.ise  should  be 
closetl,  in  wliole  or  in  part,  to  the  commerce  of  the 
.\ngIo-Saxon  world.  In  such  a  comp;ict  Japan  might 
bo  invited  to  join.  She  would  gladly  do  so,  as  in 
such  action  by  luigland  is  her  only  hope  of  reaping 
some  of  the  adv.uitages  of  her  successful  war,  which 
she  has  so  far  seen  filched  from  her  by  Russia,  h'rance 
and  Germany.  The  sentimental  objection  to  an  alliance 
of  luigland  with  an  Oriental  Power  is  of  little  weight 
when  the  critical  character  of  the  situation  is  considered. 
The  alliance  would,  moreover,  be  for  a  special  object, 
and  one  which  would  receive  general  sympathy  in  this 
country,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  protection  of 
trade  in  complete  freedom.  This  Triple  Alliance  is  the 
policy  which  best  suits  the  time  and  which  is  the  natural 
reply  to  the  Triple  Alliance  which  is  now  directed 
against  our  safety  and  prestige  in  the  Far  East.  But 
does  any  one  believe  that  our  Foreign  Ofiice  is  taking 
any  energetic  steps  in  this  direction  ?  Why  should  the 
diplomatic  energy  of  a  great  Empire  exhaust  itself  in 
speeches,  in  answers  to  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  margitial  comments  on  ungrammatical 
dispatches,  when  there  is  so  much  instant  need  for 
vigour,  courage  and  action  ? 

If  the  Government  discards  the  idea  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  States  and  Japan,  what  do  they 
propose  to  do?  They  have  pledged  themselves  to  the 
policy  of  "  the  open  door,"  even  at  the  cost  of  war,  and 
the  country  will  not  allow  them  to  forget  or  explain 
away  their  assurances.  If  they  choose  to  stand  alone, 
let  them,  at  any  rate,  act  alone  and  not  go  to  sleep. 
They  may  notify  to  all  concerned  that  Central  China, 
and  especially  the  region  of  the  Yangtse,  is  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  England,  and  that  they  will  not  permit 
or  acknowledge  any  concessions  therein  to  any  other 
Power,  or  tolerate  any  interference  by  France  with  our 
free  right  to  construct  railways  into  Yunnan  from  India 
and  Burma.  In  case  of  China  refusing  compliance  we 
might  occupy  Chusan  and  the  Shanghai  district  until 
she  saw  fit  to  come  to  terms.  We  are  still  powerful 
enough  to  carry  out  a  strong  policy  in  the  East,  and 
Lord  Brassey  assures  us  that  our  fleet  is  not  only  a 
match  for  two,  but  for  three  of  the  Powers  who  are 
practically  arrayed  against  us.  Mr.  Goschen  is  demand- 
ing more  millions  and  more  ironclads  ;  but  if  they  are 
for  show  and  not  for  use  it  might  be  well  to  deepen  the 
Serpentine  and  place  them  in  Hyde  Park  as  a  spectacle 
for  the  people  who  have  paid  for  them,  like  the  rusting 
warships  which  have  been  moored  in  a  long  sad  line  for 
so  many  years  opposite  Constantinople. 

The  English  Foreign  Office  is  the  exact  counterpart 
and  image  of  the  Chinese  Tsung-li-Yamen,  if  we  leave 
out  the  melon  seeds  and  sugar-plums  which  accompany 
the  deliberations  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Committee. 
The  same  literary  ability  and  dialectical  and  rhetorical 
skill  ;  the  same  bravery  in  words  and  timidity  in  deeds  ; 
the  same  habit  of  representing  diplomatic  defeats  as 
victories,  of  using  disingenuous  subterfuges  to  conceal 
poverty  of  idea  and  incapacity  for  energetic  action  ;  the 
same  yielding  to  outside  pressure  ;  the  same  hatred  of 
and  contempt  for  independent  criticism  ;  the  same  neglect 
of  the  vital  interests  of  the  country.  No  one  who  has 
followed  the  faltering  steps  of  the  Foreign  Office  during 
the  past  year  can  consider  this  comparison  strained  or 
untrue.  We  have  but  to  recall  the  threats  directed 
against  those  who  would  attempt  to  shut  the  open  door; 
to  see  the  British  warships  leaving  Port  Arthur  to  oblige 
Russia  ;  and  the  last  pitiful  spectacle  in  the  House, 
when  the  vaunted  diplomatic  triumph  of  the  non- 
alienation  of  the  Yangtse  region  turned  out  to  be  a 
mere  pious  opinion  of  an  unveracious  Chinese  Board  of 
officials.  But  the  invincible  ignorance  of  the  Foreign 
Office  is  still  more  remarkable  than  their  incapacity. 
From  Mr.  Curzon's  replies  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Government  were  very  badly 
served  at  Peking  in  the  matter  of  information.  Nor, 
considering  the  carelessness  with  which  they  select  their 
instruments,  is  this  a  matter  of  surprise.  Sir  Nicholas 
O'Conor  was  retained  as  Minister  at  Peking  long  after 
his  incapacity  w^as  patent  to  every  one  outside  the 
Foreign  Office.  Without  influence  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  flouted  and  out-wltted  by  the  Russian 
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Minister,  he  was  at  last  promoted  to  the  very  Court 
whicli  had  accurately  taken  his  measure,  where  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister  fed  him  with  assurances 
which  were  so  quickly  broken  as  to  necessitate  his 
removal  to  another  sphere.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  highly,  and  indeed  extrava- 
gantly, praised  by  Lord  Salisbury,  but  whose  failure  is 
conspicuous  and  complete.  Nor  was  any  other  con- 
clusion possible,  when  it  is  understood  that,  before  his 
appointment  to  Peking,  this  gentleman  knew  nothing  of 
China  or  the  East,  and  his  only  training  for  a  post  re- 
quiring exceptional  knowledge  and  experience  was  gained 
at  Zanzibar  and  among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Niger 
Protectorate.  But  although  a  man  is  sorely  needed  at 
Peking,  a  policy  is  still  more  needed  in  London.  England 
has  many  competent  and  courageous  children,  as  the 
history  of  India  and  Egypt  amply  proves  ;  and  if  the 
regeneration  of  China  is  to  be  undertaken  by  foreign 
ha'^ids,  it  should  be  confided  to  none  other  than  those 
which  have  built  up  the  Indian  Empire  on  the  founda- 
tion of  liberty  and  justice,  and  are  transforming  the 
cringing,  cowardlv  and  bankrupt  Egyptians  into  a 
nation  of  respected  and  self  -  respecting  freemen. 
Englishmen  are  still  everywhere  ready  to  do  and  to 
dare,  and  it  is  only  their  leaders  who  are  timid  and  hang 
back.  But  there  are,  on  all  sides,  signs  that  the 
country  has  had  enough  of  the  feebleness  which  dis- 
credits it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  that  unless  its 
leaders  can  and  will  lead,  they  will  have,  with  shame, 
to  give  place  to  those  who  will  satisfy  the  just  demands 
of  the  English  people. 

TOLSTOI  ON  ART. 
II. 

"What  is  Art?"    By  Leo  Tolstoi.    Translated  from 
the  Russian  by  Aylmer  Maude.     London  :  The 
Brotherhood  Publishing  Company. 
^'OLSTOrS  theory  of  art,  which  we  have  found_  to 
-L     lead  to  what  is  practically  the  entire  condemnation 
of  art,  with  a  few  arbitrary  exceptions,  is  based  on  a 
generous  social  doctrine  of  equality,  a  conviction  of  the 
"brotherhood  of  man,"  and  a  quite  unjustifiable  as- 
sumption that  "  art  is  a  form  of  progress."    To  Tolstoi 
it  seems  astonishing  that  any  one  at  the  present  day 
should  be  found  to  maintain  the  conception  of  beauty 
held  bv  the  Greeks  ;  that  "the  very  best  that  can  be 
done  by  the  art  of  nations  after  1900  years  of  Christian 
teaching  is  to  choose  as  the  ideal  of  their  life  the  ideal 
that  was  held  by  a  small,  semi-savage,  slave-holding 
people,  who  lived  2000  years  ago,  who  imitated  the 
nude  human  body  extremely  well,  and  erected  buildings 
pleasant  to  look  at."    Yet  he  himself  selects  as  ex- 
amples of  "good,    supreme   art"    the    "Iliad,"  the 
"Odyssey,"  the  stories  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph, 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel  parables, 
the  story  of  Sakva  Muni,  and  the  hymns  of  the  Vedas, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  would  contend  that  his  list  of 
modern  works  of  art  -Dickens,  Dostoievsky,  George 
Eliot,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  the  rest— shows  any 
artistic  or  spiritual  advance  upon  those  masterpieces  of 
the  very  earliest  ages.    If,  then,  the  only  modern  works 
which  he  admits  to  be  written  on  sound  principles  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the  ancient  works 
to  which  he  gives  the  same  theoretic  sanction,  what 
room  is  left  for  astonishment  that  an  ideal  of  art, 
divined  2000  years  ago,  should  still  remain  essentially 
the  highest  ideal  of  art? 

Closely  linked  with  this  confusion  of  art  with  progress 
is  another  application  of  Socialistic  theories  to  questions 
of  art,  not  less  demonstrably  false.  "A  good  and 
lofty  work  of  art,"  he  tells  us,  "  may  be  incompre- 
hen.sible,  but  not  to  simple,  unperVerted  labourers  (all 
that  is  highest  is  understood  by  them)."  And  he 
declares  that  the  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey,"  the  Bible 
narratives,  including  the  Prophetic  Books,  and  the  other 
masterpieces  of  ancient  art  of  which  I  have  given  his 
list,  are  "quite  comprehensible  now  to  us,  educated  or 
uneducated,  as  they  were  compreliensible  to  thp  men  of 
those  times,  long  ago,  who  were  even  less  educated  than 
our  labourers.''  But  such  a  stateriient  is  absolutely  un- 
justifiable :  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  "  Iliad," 
to  an  English  labourer,  would  be  completely  unintel- 


ligible. Imagine  him  sitting  down  to  the  simplest 
translation  which  exists  in  English,  the  prose  transla- 
tion of  Lang,  Butcher,  and  Leaf ;  imagine  him  reading  : 
"  Upon  the  flaming  chariot  set  she  her  foot,  and 
grasped  her  heavy  spear,  great  and  stout,  wherewith  she 
vanquisheth  the  ranks  of  men,  even  of  heroes  with  whom 
she  of  the  awful  sire  is  wroth "  !  To  the  English 
labourer  the  Bible  comes  with  an  authority  which  no  , 
other  book  possesses  for  him  ;  he  certainly  reads  it,  but 
does  he  read  with  an  intelligent  pleasure,  does  he  really 
understand,  large  portions  of  the  Prophetic  Books  ?  It  is 
as  certain  that  he  does  not  as  it  is  certain  that  he  does- 
read  with  pleasure,  and  understand,  the  Gospel  parables 
and  the  stories  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph.  But  does 
this  fact  of  his  understanding  one,  and  not  understand- 
ing the  other,  set  the  parables  higher  as  art  than  the 
Prophetic  Books,  or  the  stories  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Joseph  higher  than  the  "  Iliad  "  ?  On  Tolstoi's  own 
theory  it  would  do  so,  but  would  Tolstoi  himself  follow 
his  theory  to  that  extremity  ? 

To  such  precipices  are  we  led  at  every  moment  by 
the  theory  which  makes  feeling  the  test  of  art.  Tolstof 
tells  us  that  he  once  saw  a  performance  of  "  Hamlet" 
by  Rossi,  and  that  he  "experienced  all  the  time  that 
peculiar  suflfering  which  is  caused  by  false  imitations  of 
works  of  art."    He  read  a  description  of  a  theatrical 
performance  by  savages,  and  from  the  mere  description 
he  "felt  that"  this  was  a  true  work  of  art."    Is  this 
quite  fair  to  the  instincts,  is  It  not  a  little  deliberate,  a 
choice  decided  upon  beforehand  rather  than  a  simple 
record  of  personal  feeling?    Even  if  It  is  a  preference 
as  instinctive  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  of  what  value  is- 
the  mere  preference  of  one  man,  even  a  man  of  genius-; 
and  of  what  value  In  the  defining  of  a  work  of  art  Is  It 
for  any  number  of  people  to  tell  me  that  It  has  caused 
them  a  genuine  emotion  ?     Come  with   me   to  the 
AdelphI  ;   there,  in  no  matter  what  melodrama,  you 
shall  see  a  sorrowful  or  heroic  Incident,  _  acted,  as  It 
seems  to  you,  so  llvlngly  before  you,  that  It  shall  make 
you  hot  or  cold  with  suspense,  or  bring  tears  to  your 
eyes.    Yet  neither  you  nor  I  shall  differ  in  our  judg- 
ment of  the  melodrama  as  a  work  of  art  ;  and  Tolstoi^ 
If  he  were  to  see  It,  would  certainly  condemn  It,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  as  strongly  as  you  or  I.     Yet  It 
has  answered.  In  yo.ur  case  or  mine,  to  his  own  test  of 
a  work  of  art  ;  and  certainly,  to  the  quite  simple-mlndedi 
or  uneducated  people  there  present,  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted without  any  critical  after-thought  as  entirely 
satisfying. 

No,  neither  the  uneducated  judgment  nor  the  instincts 
of  the  uneducated  can  ever  come  to  have  more  than  the 
very  slightest  value  in  the  determination  of  what  is  true 
or  false'^in  art.    A  genuine  democracy  of  social  condition, 
may  or  may  not  be  practically  possible  ;  but  the  demo- 
cracy of  intellect,  happily.  Is  impossible.    There,  at  all 
events,  we  must  always  find  an  aristocracy  ;  there,  at 
all  events,  the  stultifying  dead-weight  of  equality  must 
for  ever  be  spared  to  us.    In  material  matters,  even', 
in  matters  most  within  his  reach,  has  the  labourer  ever 
been  able  to  understand  a  machine,  which  he  will  come 
in  time  to  prize  for  its  service,  until  It  has  been  labo- 
riously explained  to  him,  and,  for  the  most  part,  forced 
upon  him  for  his  good  ?    How,  then,  is  he  to  understand, 
a  poem,  which  must  always  continue  to  seem  to  him  _a 
useless  thing,  useless  at  all  events  to  him?  Tolstoi, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  book  on  art,  has  tried  to 
reduce  himself  intellectually,  as,  in  practice,  he  has. 
reduced  himself  socially,  to  the  level  of  the  peasant. 
And,  with  that  extraordinary  power  of  assimilation 
which  the  Russians  possess,  he  has  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded.   It  is  a  part  of  the  Russian  character  to  be  able 
to  live  a  fictitious  life,  to  be  more  Western  than  the 
Westerns,  more  sympathetic,  out  of  indolence  and  the 
dramatic  faculty,  than   one's  intimate  friends.  And 
Tolstoi,  who  is  In  every  way  so  typically  a  Russlfin,  has. 
in  addition  the  genius  of  the  novelist.    So  he  is  now 
putting  himself  in  the  place  of  the  peasant,  speaking 
through  the  peasant's  mouth,  in  all  these  doctrines  and 
theories,  just  as  he  used  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  peasant,  and  speak  through  the  peasant's  mouth,  in 
his  stories:    The  fatal  difference  is  that,  in  the  stones, 
he  knew  that  he  was  speaking  dramatically,  while,  m 
the  doctrines  and  theories,  he  imagines  that  he  iS  speak- 
ing in  his  own  person.  Arthur  SymoWs^ 
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rill'  SrOKTS  OI-'  ANMMAI.S. 

"  riio  riay  of  Animals,  a  Stiuly  of  Animal  I.il'o  ami 
Instinct."  Hy  Karl  Ciroos,  IVofossor  of  I'liilosophy 
ill  the  University  of  Hasol.  Tiaiislaloil  with  the 
Author's  co-operation  by  IClizahet h  1..  Halilwin. 
With  a  Prefaco  and  an  Appentlix  hy  |.  Mark 
Hakluin.     London:  C'hapman. 

jV  r  ORl'"  tiian  a  year  atfo,  in  an  article  contribiitetl  to 
the  "Saturday  Review"  upon  the  sports  of 
youni^  animals,  the  attention  of  liiii^lish  readers  was 
directed  to  the  reinarkahle  German  work  of  Professor 
Groos.  This  has  now  been  excellently  translated  into 
Enijlish,and  forms  a  fasciiiatiuf^addition  to  the  literature 
of  animal  lit'o.  There  exist  already,  it  is  true, 
numerous  works  dealinj^-  with  coi^nate  subjects,  but 
these,  for  the  most  part,  are  mere  collections  of  unsifted 
anecdote,  or  are  overweijfhted  by  a  ponderous  meta- 
physical purpose.  Groos  combines  \ery  happily  the 
animation  of  an  interesting;-  writer  with  a  i^cnuine  scien- 
tific spirit,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  this  volume  has 
material  in  it  to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  a 
Darwin,  and  to  beyuile  the  leisure  of  a  contributor  of 
animal  stories  to  the  duller  weeklies. 

For  a  long  time  the  standard  view  of  the  sports  of 
animals  was  that  they  were  the  expression  of  an 
exuberant  vitality.  Schiller  in  Germany,  and  Bain  and 
Herbert  Spencer  in  England,  expanded  into  a  philoso- 
phical principle,  applicable  to  young  animals  in  general, 
the  popular  dictum  that  "Boys  will  be  boys."  Given 
creatures  with  brain  and  muscles,  with  nervous  energy 
and  the  mechanism  for  translating  that  energy  into 
movements,  it  would  seem  natural  that  in  the  presence 
of  a  food  supply  and  ihe  absence  of  any  particular 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  redundant  energy  should  display 
itself  in  random  and  unrestrained  exercise  of  all  the 
bodily  capacities.  The  exhilaration  of  sun  and  air  and 
freedom,  and  the  wonderful  novelty  of  all  the  wonderful 
things  in  which  they  are  set,  would  seem  to  be  a 
sufficient  explanation  why  young  things  leap  and 
run,  engage  in  mimic  fights,  or  experiment  with 
everything  around  them.  Naturally  enough  the  plays 
engaged  in  would  differ  with  the  bodily  capacity 
and  the  special  character  of  different  animals,  and 
some  correspondence  is  to  be  expected  between  the 
sports  of  the  young  and  the  ultimate  occupations  of  the 
adult. 

Groos,  however,  attaches  a  much  more  important 
meaning  to  play.     He  regards  it  as  an  instinct  de- 
veloped by  natural  selection,  and  to  be  of  as  great 
utility  as  any  other  instinct  fostered  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.     It  resembles  very  closely  the  instinct  of 
imitation,  which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
development  of  the  mental  powers  of  animals  ;  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  instinct  to  play  and  the  instinct  to 
imitate  overlap.    The  special  utility  of  the  play-instinct 
is  double.     In  the  first  place,  it  enables  the  young 
animal  to  exercise  itself  beforehand  in  all  those  bodily 
and  mental  functions  which  afterwards  it  will  have  to 
employ  In  the  serious  business  of  life.  In  getting  food, 
in  fighting  and  In  attracting  mates.     The  exercising 
games  of  young  creatures,   of  birds  for  Instance  in 
practising  flying,  the  hunting  games  of  young  carnivora, 
and  a  multitude  of  well-known  instances,  to  which 
Groos  adds  many,  are  In  this  category.    The  young 
badgers  In  Regent's  Park,  London,  amuse  visitors  bv 
turning  somersaults  hundreds  of  time  in  succession  in 
the  same  spot.    The  wild  buck  gives  expression  to  Its 
joy  in  graceful  sportive  leaps.    Such  leaps,  alternating 
with  tearing  madly  around,  are  expressions  of  well- 
being ;   they  so   Intoxicate  the  young  hare  that  his 
worst  enemy,  the  fox,  creeps  up  unawares.  Buffaloes, 
tapirs  and  crocodiles  sport  in  the  water  as  night  comes 
on.     The  leaping  of  young  horses,  asses,  sheep  and 
goats  is  familiar.    A  phenomenon  pointed  out  to  us  by 
Director  Seitz  Illustrates  how  closely  such  movement 
plays  are  connected  with  habits  wlilch  are  indispensable 
in  the  serious  struggle  for  life.    He  writes  :—"  It  Is  my 
impression  that,  In  general,  the  play  of  animals  exercises 
them  in  directions  that  will  be  useful  for  them  in  the 
necessary  struggle  for  existence.    The  gazelle  practises 
long  jumping  and   leaping  over  bushes  ;,  goats  and 
sheep,  that  live  in  mountains,,  the  direct  high  jump. 
Many  will,  be  surprised  to  find  an  explaaation  for  such 


goat  leaps,  whit  h  usually  make  us  i.iugh,  and  arc 
certainly  cxtraorilinary  movements,  ami  wlu>lly  inex- 
plicable on  level  ground.  They  are,  however,  necessary 
practice  for  life  in  rocky  hills."  .Simil.ir  ex.imples  are 
to  be  found  in  playful  movements  of  yoinig  cats.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  catching  games  which  are 
an  obvious  preparation  for  future  mousc-hiinling  ; 
while  the  playing  with  a  mouse  already  caught  is 
an  excellent  practice  for  future  occasions.  But  the 
cat-like  creatures  indulge  in  other  exercise  games. 
"  They  delight  in  racing  about,  but  not  so  ot'len,  I 
think,  in  circles  as  dogs  do.  They  prefer  straight  lines 
and  sharp  turns  with  the  genuine  goat  jump.  This 
sudden  flight  into  the  air,  which  appears  to  take  place 
witiiout  the  animal's  knowledge  or  intention,  cannot 
here  be  preparatory  to  life  in  the  mountains,  but  the  cat 
finds  the  high  jump  very  useful,  not  only  In  pouncing 
on  its  prey  but  in  escaping  its  hereditarv  enemy. 
Brehm  records  a  movement  play  of  young  chamois. 
When  In  summer  the  young  chamois  climb  up  to  the 
perpetual  snow,  they  delight  to  play  on  it.  They  throw 
themselves  in  a  crouching  position  on  the  upper  end  of 
a  steep,  snow-covered  Incline,  work  all  four  legs  with  a 
swimming  motion  to  get  a  start,  and  then  slide  down 
on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  often  traversing  a  distance 
of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  metres  In  this 
w^ay,  while  the  snow  files  up  and  covers  them  with  a 
fine  powder.  Arrived  at  the  bottom,  they  spring  to 
their  feet  and  slowly  clamber  up  again  the  distance 
they  have  slidden  down."  The  rest  of  the  flock  are 
said  to  watch  this  primitive  tobogganing  with  approval, 
and  In  turns  to  engage  In  it. 

The  second  side  of  the  utility  of  play  is  even  more 
important.  In  the  mental  life  of  animals  there  Is  no 
difterence  of  so  great  importance  as  that  between  in- 
stinct and  intelligence.  In  the  sharpest  form  the 
distinction  Is  seen  between  the  two  In  such  cases  as 
the  web-spinning  of  spiders  and  the  nest-making  of 
the  anthropoid  apes.  The  present  reviewer  at  one 
time,  for  a  special  purpose,  kept  In  confinement  a 
number  of  large  garden  spiders.  When  these  were 
provided,  inside  the  inverted  bell-jars  In  which  they 
lived,  with  suitable  attachments  for  their  webs,  such  as 
branches  of  shrubs,  the  webs  were  made  in  the  ordinary 
way.  In  the  absence  of  these,  however,  the  web- 
making  instinct  still  operated,  and  the  spiders  ex- 
hausted their  supplies  of  silk  in  making  meaningless  , 
tangles  like  circular  skeins  of  thread.  The  anthro- 
poid apes,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  in  almost  any 
circumstances,  will  exercise  their  Instinct  in  making 
themselves  comfortable,  but  will  do  so  by  using  what- 
ever materials  are  given  them,  the  branches  of  different 
kinds  of  trees  in  a  forest,  straw  and  blankets  In  a 
menagerie,  and  so  forth.  Groos  shows  that  the  playing 
Instinct  of  animals  enables  them  to  do  many  things  in 
different  ways,  and  to  acquire  the  general  habit  of 
adapting  means  to  ends:  it  teaches  them,  in  fact, 
slowly  to  replace  a  mechanical  In^,tinct  which  would, 
operate  successfully  only  In  the  presence  of  tlie  exactly 
right  conditions,  but  would  be  wasted  In  useless  work 
under  wrong  conditions  by  an  Intelligent  and  experi- 
mental adjustment  of  means  to  ends. 

Groos  develops  these  two  important  theses  with  a 
remarkable  breadth  of  view  and  richness  of  detail,  and 
enters  much  more  deeply  into  a  discussion  of  the  psycho- 
logical processes  involved  than  It  is  possible  to  follow 
in  a  review.  We  must  be  contented  with  stating  in  a 
broad  way  his  general  conclusions,  that  animals  do  not 
play  merely  because  they  are  young,  but  that  they  have 
a  period  of  youth  and  playfulness  because  it  is  of 
first-rate  importance  to  them  as  a  preparation  for  adult 
life.  • 

"  CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC."  ' 

"  Cyrano  de  Bergerac."    By  Edmond  Rostand.  Trahs^ 
lated   from    the    French  by  Gladys  Thomas  •^nd  r 
Mary  F.  Gulllemard.    London:  Heinemann.- >  '. 

T^HAT  clever  production,  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,''  has. 

been  singularly  fortunate  in  finding  such  transliitors 
as  Miss  Thomas  and  Miss  Guillemard,  So  much  nonsense 
has  been  talked  about  the  play  that  it  becomes  almost 
necessary  to  mention,  in  passing,  lihat  it  is  wo/ at  once  a \, 
tragedy  as  fine  as  "  Le  Cid"  and  a  comedy  as  fine  as 
"  Les  Femmes  Fricieuses."  .It  is  a  brilliant  piece  o/  :; 
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-writini:,  hardlv  literature  indeed,  in  any  strict  sense,  or 
literature  onlv  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Gilbert's  comic 
rhymes,  miraculous  in  their  way,  are  literature  ;  certainly 
not  poetry,  in  any  sense  whatever,  though  written  in 
most  ingenious  verse.      Imagine  a  novel  of  Dumas 
turned  into  verse,    with,  perhaps,  a  touch  more  of 
sentimentality  than  Dumas  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
to  his  sword  and  cape  romances,  and  you  have  "  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,"  which  has  succeeded  exactly  as  the  novels 
of  Dumas  succeeded,  and  for  exactly  the  same  reasons. 
It  is  full  of  bustle,  pretty  and  amusing  to  see  on  the  stage, 
so  obvious  in  its  ingenuity  as  to  please  the  idlest  reader 
or  spectator,  so  obvious 'in  its  poetising  as  to  delight 
the  least  poetical  mind  with  a  semblance  of  response  to 
poetrv.    Such  a  plav,  then,  in  really  skilful  hands,  is 
not  difficult  to  translate  ;  for,  while  poetry,  dependmg 
as  it  does  on  something  so  delicate,  so  nearly  imper- 
ceptible, is  extremely  difficult  to  transfer  from  language 
to  language,  ingenuity,  which  is  a  very  definite  thmg, 
depending  on  a  certain  clever  playing  with  logic,  can 
be  transferred  from  language  to  language  with  little 
essential  loss.     Only  it  must  be  done  with  tact  ;  and 
how  much   tact   has   been   displayed   by  these  two 
translators  will  be  seen  from  a  few  lines  which  we  will 
give  in  French  and  in  English. 

"  Un  baiser,  mais  a  tout  prendre,  qu  est-ce  i 
Un  serment  fait  d'un  peu  plus  pres,  une  promesse 
Plus  precise,  un  aveu  qui  veut  se  confirmer, 
Un  point  rose  qu'on  met  sur  I'i  du  verbe  aimer  ; 
C'est  un  secret  qui  prend  la  bouche  pour  oreille, 
Un  mstant  d'infini  qui  fait  un  bruit  d'abeille, 
Une  communion  ayant  un  gout  de  fleur, 
Une  fagon  d'un  peu  se  respirer  le  coeur, 
Et  d'un  peu  se  gouter,  au  bord  des  levres,  I'ame  ! ' 
Here  is  the  English —  .  . 

"  A  kiss,  when  all  is  said, -what  is  it.'' 
An  oath  that's  ratified,— a  sealed  promise, 
A  heart's  avowal  claiming  confirmation, — 
A  rose-dot  on  the  '  i '  of  adoration, — 
A  secret  that  to  mouth,  not  ear,  is  whispered,— 
Brush  of  a  bee's  wing,  that  makes  time  eternal, — 
Communion  perfumed  like  the  spring's  wild-flowers. 
The  heart's  relieving  in  the  heart's  outbreathing, 
When  to  the  lips  the  soul's  flood  rises,  brimming  ! 
■Here   there  is    surprisingly  little   difference  between 
the  English  and  the  French  ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
•the  whole  play  is  translated  with  the  same  fidelity  and 
the  same  success.    The  translators  have  very  wisely 
modelled  their  blank  verse  upon  Browning,  though  they 
have  occasionallv,  In  their  endeavour  to  be  vigorously 
colloquial,  written  lines  which  are  really  not  lines  of 
•verse  at  all.    They  have  also  at  times  rendered  verse 
into  prose,  apparently  on  a  theory,  which  may  not  be  an 
entirely  unreasonable  one,  but  which  should  have  been 
at  least  explained.    Occasionally  there  are  signs  of 
carelessness,  as  in  the  omission   of  the  list  of  char- 
acters.   But,  as  a  translation,  this  is  far  superior  to 
most  of  the  translations,  either  of  verse  or  prose,  which 
have  lately  been  made  Into  English.    If,  after  all,_  it 
must  be  said  that  here  is  a  play  in  English  verse  which 
cannot  be  called  English  poetry,  well,  it  is  but  just  to 
remember  that  it  is  the  translation  of  a  play  in  French 
verse  which  cannot  be  called  French  poetry. 

THE  SUB-ARCTICS  OF  CANADA. 
Across  the  Sub-Arctics  of  Canada."  By  J.  W.  Tyrrell. 
London  :  Unwin. 

THE  expedition  conducted  by  the  Tyrrells  across  the 
Barren  Lands  of  the  North-West  Territory  seems  to 
have  been  attended  with  complete  success.  The  gap 
which  existed  on  our  maps  between  Lakes  Athabasca  and 
Doobaunt  has  been  filled  up,  and  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  our  still  extremely  scanty  knowledge 
of  the  country.  The  new  route  is  a  waterway  consisting 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Telzoa  rivers  which,  together 
with  a  chain  of  rivers  and  lakes,  connect  Baker  Lake  and 
Chesterfield  Inlet  with  Lake  Athabasca  in  the  interior 
The  countrv  as  a  whole  is  extremely  barren  and  devoid 
of  any  striking  feature,  and  the  climate  is,  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  most  unseasonable.  As  a  popular  record 
of  the  journev  the  present  volume  cannot  claim  to  be 
peculiarly  exciting,  nor  is  it  on  the  whole  interestingly 
written.     Tlic  two  chapters  on  the  Eskimos  are  the 


most  enjovable,  in  spite  of  their  somewhat  fragmen- 
tary character.     We  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  old 
Eskimo  woman  who  ate  until  she  became  iorpid ;  as 
might  be  expected  she  was  taken  for  dead,  removed, 
burled   in   the   snow,   and  no   doubt   duly  mourned 
over.      We   can   imagine   the   astonishment   of  her 
relatives   when    some   two   days   after  she  returned 
to  the  fold,  having  awakened  from  this  extreme  in- 
digestion and  kicked  off  the  snow  which  covered  her. 
We  get  also  a  picturesque  and  rather  vivid  glimpse 
of  the  Eskimo  household  with  its  strange  code  of 
rules,  and  its  women  whose  duty  it  is  to  chew  daily 
the  delectable  foot-gear  of  the  whole   family.  The 
moccasins  are  made  of  oil-tanned  deer  or  seal-skin,  and 
become  tough  and  hard  unless  constantly  submitted  to 
the  masticating  process,  which  softens  them  beautifully. 
Unlike  most  edible  substances,  they  appear  to  be  the 
more  relished  the  more  they  are  advanced  in  age.  To 
return  to  the  Tyrrells,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  en- 
countered by  the  party  during  the  Inland  portion  of  the 
route  were  comparatively  few,  but  they  were  no  sooner 
in  Hudson  Bay  than  the  untimeliness  of  the  weather 
caused  them  terrible  hardships.    It  was  no  joke  to  be 
beset  by  ice-floes,  gales  which  lasted  for  days,  and 
heavy  snowstorms,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
the  travellers  journeyed   in  light  cedar-wood  canoes, 
essentially  built  for  rapid-shooting  and  river  travel. 
The  expedition  several  times  neared  starvation,  and 
not  until  after  much  delay  was  Fort  Churchill  finally 
reached.    The  journey  was  certainly  worth  making,  for 
our  knowledge   of  the   geography   and   geology  of 
Northern  Canada  is  perhaps  more  slight  and  untrust- 
worthv  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  The 
book  'is  well   printed   and  copiously  illustrated  ;  full 
justice  is  done  to  the  drawings  by  Arthur  Hemlng.  But 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  explorers  and  others  do  not  devote 
a  few  weeks  to  the  gentle  art  of  photography  and 
development  before  setting  forth.     The  photographs 
"taken  on  the  journey"  and  reproduced  are  as  bad  as 
they  well  could  be,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  had  far 
better  have  been  omitted. 


LOGIC  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

"  The  Psychology  of  the  Moral  Self."  By  B.  Bosanquet. 
London  :  Macmillan. 

THE  writer  issues  this  work  as  a  contribution  to  the 
problem  of  the  bearing  of  psychological  con- 
ceptions upon  ethical  problems.    We  surmise,  though 
the  fact  is  not  expressly  stated,  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  is 
a  University  extension  lecturer,  and  that  we  have  here 
in   a   condensed   form   his   lectures    to   students  in 
psychology.     Amplified   In  exposition   they  were  no 
doubt  excellent  for  their  purpose  ;  but  in  their  present 
form   they  are   neither   sufficiently  elementary  for  a 
psychological  handbook,  nor  sufficiently  elaborate  for 
an  original   contribution   to  psychological  problems. 
Nevertheless,  for   any  one  not  a  specialist,  who  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  brief  survey  of  the  drift  of 
modern  psychology  the  book  may  be  extremely  useful. 
Its  starting-point  Is  the  rejection  of  the  "  atomist 
theory  which  regards  ideas  as  presented  to  the  mmd  in 
sin<^le  and  independent  succession,  and  the  recognition 
rather  of  an  ideal  wave  or  mass  from  which  single  ideas 
emerge  into  focal  prominence,  not  as  separate  entities, 
but  as  elements  of  a  "psychical  continuance     a  sub- 
conscious setting,  which  is  in  its  totality  identified  with, 
while  passing  beyond,  the  individual  self.  Applying 
this  theory  to  ethical  problems  Mr.  Bosanquet  arrives 
at  a  very  reasonable  modification  of  Hobbes  ;  for  the 
element   of    sympathy   no   longer    arises    froni  the 
imaginative  transference  of  another's  pain  to  sel  ,  but 
from  the  identification  of  self  with  others  as  included 
in  the  unity  of  life.  • 

But  we  must  warn  Mr.  Bosanquet  against  the 
temerity  which  ventures  ultm  crepidam.  However 
interesting  his  psychological  speculations,  his  ohiter 
dicta  upon  kindred  sciences  are  not  always  luminous. 
"A  child,"  he  tells  us,  "who  has  seen  nothing  but 
four-cornered  tables  apperceives  a  round  one  as  table, 
but  by  this  the  appercelving  mass  is  enriched.  In  this 
way  the  doctrine  connects  with  that  of  Connotation  and 
Denotation,  illustrating  the  defectiveness  of  the  vievv 
according  to  which  they  vary  inversely.    By  adding  to 
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tlio  kiiuls  of  things  f/<'noted  by  tlie  tonn,  the  child  adds 
also  to  the  iiualitios  rownoted  hy  it."  Certainly  it  docs; 
but  it  does  not  theretore  illustrate  the  defectiveness  ot 
the  logical  doctrine  of  tlie  relation  of  ^/I'notation  to  row- 
notation.  If  the  detinition  of  "table"  includeil  any 
definite  connotation  of  lorni  the  child  would  not  have 
apperceived  the  round  object  as  "  table."  ininiediately 
you  add  a  connotation  of  form,  you  of  course  exclude 
all  other  varieties  of  form,  and  thereby  diminish  your 
denotation.  Mr.  Hosauquet's  example  illustrates  merely 
the  indisputable  truth  that  logic  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  growth  of  ideas — in  a  word,  that  it  is  not  psycho- 
logy. .\nd  it  illustrates  nothing  else,  unless  it  be  the 
correlative  truth  that  a  psychologist  is  not  necessarily  a 
logician. 

CROMWELL'S  SCOTCH  C.AMP.MGNS. 

"Cromwell's  Scotch  Campaigns,  1650-51."    By  W.  S. 
Douglas.    London  :  Stock. 

IT  is  not  common  to  find  that  a  volume  which  at  the  first 
reading  irritates  the  critic  to  madness  must  be 
finally  dismissed  with  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse. 
Mr.  Douglas  has  chosen  to  write  a  book  of  real  merit 
in  the  way  of  minute  historical  research  in  a  language 
which  it  would  be  highly  flattering  to  call  bad  Car- 
lylese  ;  its  style  rather  reminds  one  of  that  of  Justice 
Mookerjee's  biographer,  or  of  Mr.  Anstey's  "Jaberjee 
papers"  in  "  Punch."  We  mean  that  Mr.  Douglas  dis- 
plays that  craving  after  trite  tags  and  quotations  in 
English,  French  or  Latin,  that  knack  of  introducing 
archaic  or  ludicrous  words  in  inappropriate  setting, 
that  tendency  to  place  magniloquence  and  slang  next 
each  other,  which  are  the  essential  features  of  "  Baboo 
English."    Take,  for  example,  the  following: — 

(P.  219)  "The  ships  weathered  Kinghorn  Ness,  and 
rode  out  the  night  under  its  lee,  while  the  boats  parted 
company  and  pulled  for  the  Lothian  shore  le  plus  tot 
possible." 

(P.  71)  "  It  cannot  have  been  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  beaux  yeiix  of  the  garrison  that  the  invaders  set 
themselves  to  capture  Redhall." 

(P.  50)  "  Colonel  Strachan  was  (as  the  vulgar  phrase 
goes)  suffering  from  swelled  head  on  the  strength  of  his 
triumph  over  the  great  Marquis,  and  the  Church's 
consequent  extraordinary  favour  toward  him." 

(P.  61)  "The  scruples  of  Ker  and  Strachan  served 
Leslie's  turn  very  neatly,  for  the  waste  of  time  occa- 
sioned through  their  queasy  switherings  had  done  more 
to  baffle  Cromwell  than  any  amount  of  active  service." 

(P.  133)  "They  aimed  firstly  at  the  promotion  of  the 
Presbyterian  model,  and  secondly  at  the  furthering  of 
the  Royal  cause.  The  event  was  to  prove  how  the 
tail  may  on  occasion  waggle  the  dog." 

(P.  141)  "At  the  nature  of  those  papers,  for  which 
*  Barkiss  also  was  willing '  to  an  extent  that  brought 
the  aforesaid  expectations  once  more  into  play,  we  shall 
have  to  glance  presently." 

(P.  230)  "  The  tale  was  a  journalistic  fabrication,  the 
Silas  Wegglsh  utterance  put  in  '  Childe  Cockburn's ' 
mouth  having  never  been  spoken  by  him." 

(P.  Si)  "It  is  curious  to  reflect  that,  after  tuckin' 
down  the  brow,  like  Snarleyow^  and  the  Driver,  the 
gunners  must  have  found  the  Murray  Burn  somewhat 
of  an  obstacle." 

A  narrative  paragraph  must  be  added  to  show  Mr. 
Douglas  in  Carlylese  vein  (p.  183)  : — 

"  Forward  then  to  the  attack  :  hurrah  for  the  ten- 
mile  ride  that  will  bring  us  to  Hamilton  !  But  what 
is  this  ?  The  moon  has  risen  as  we  supped  ;  she  has 
quartered,  traitress  that  she  is  :  yon  white  line  of  rime 
by  the  river  verge,  as  we  skirt  it,  shows  that  a  frost 
has  succeeded  to  the  spell  of  blustering  weather  in  the 
mid-week  and  w^eek-end.  Cranreugh  or  black  ice,  it  is 
all  one  to  us  :  on  we  go  !  But  what  evil  luck  that  the 
moon  should  be  shining  so  clear.  '  I  ken  her  horn  ' — 
I  would  I  had  seen  it  at  any  other  time.  For 
between  her  light  overhead,  and  the  hardening  ground 
under  the  horses'  hoofs,  there  is  no  hiding  the  sight 
or  muffling  the  sound  of  the  advance.  We  are  heard 
a  mile  off  any  place  before  we  come  to  it.  Yonder  is 
the  town-port  where  the  guard  should  be  watching. 
Yet  never  a  vedette  do  we  encounter,  never  a  man  is 
on  sentry-go  at  the  gateway.    What  does  it  mean  ? 


is  Lambert  there  at  all?  Is  he  laying  a  trap  fi>r  us, 
or  sleeping  careless  in  fancied  security  'after  his  march'  ? 
Halt!" 

Tiiese  quotations  may  sullice  to  show  that  Mr. 
Douglas's  style  is  often  preposterous.  This  being 
granted,  we  have  little  but  praise  for  his  subject- 
matter.  He  has  added  an  enormous  amount  of  useful 
information  to  the  rather  meagre  stock  of  details  con- 
cerning the  Scottish  war  which  were  hitherto  available 
to  the  g'eneral  reader.  Carlyle,  as  he  points  out,  is  often 
careless  and  sometimes  wilfully  blind  when  Cromwell  is 
in  question.  Professor  Gardiner  is  never  careless  and 
always  conscientious,  but  he  has  chosen  to  narrate  the 
Northern  war  on  a  rather  smaller  scale  than  that  which 
he  employed  for  purely  English  matters.  Moreover, 
he  is  not  primarily  a  military  historian  ;  the  political, 
constitutional  and  religious  aspects  of  the  epoch  in- 
terest him  more  than  mere  "drum-and-trumpet  history." 
Mr.  Douglas  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  skilful  ex- 
panding of  Professor  Gardiner's  lucid  outline  sketch. 
He  must  have  spent  many  years  in  accumulating  his 
admirable  topographical  knowledge  of  the  fields  over 
which  Cromwell  fought.  Nor  has  he  merely  an  ac- 
quaintance with  their  modern  aspect  ;  countless  re- 
ferences to  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  maps, 
surveys,  or  legal  documents  show  that  he  is  competent 
to  reconstruct  their  ancient  aspect.  One  realises  from 
his  researches  that  Scotland  under  the  Stuarts  was  a 
far  more  wooded  and  a  far  wetter  region  than  it  is  to- 
day. Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  year  1650 
chanced  to  be  one  of  exceptional  rainfall,  it  is  clear  that 
the  permanent  military  conditions  of  the  country  were 
very  different  from  the  present  ones,  owing  to  the 
number  of  shallow  lakes,  mosses  and  marshy  bottoms 
that  have  now  disappeared.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
that  Cromwell's  first  checks  in  the  rugged  North  were 
due  to  difficulties  of  morasses  rather  than  of  hills. 
"  Mentally  he  must  have  rebuked  the  Scots'  remissness 
about  clearing  the  surface-water  off  their  '  haughs.' 
The  Lord  of  the  Fens  was  to  experience  the  very  irony 
of  fate  before  he  was  done  with  these  quite  home-like 
quagmires  "  (p.  69). 

Not  less  striking  than  Mr.  Douglas's  masterly  hand- 
ling of  topographical  questions  is  his  dealing  with 
genealogical  ones.  We  know  no  book  but  this  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  get  a  real  grasp  of  Scottish 
family  politics  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  The 
English  student  knows  roughly  of  the  existence  of 
the  various  factions  which  lay  between  the  extreme 
"  Malignant  "  supporters  of  the  king  and  the  extreme 
"Kirkmen."  But  he  cannot  label  the  multitude  of' 
minor  characters  who  flit  through  the  campaigns  with 
their  appropriate  labels.  Mr.  Douglas  will  supply  him 
not  onl}'  with  their  political  records,  but  with  their  far 
more  difficult  personal  connexions.  How  could  any 
Southron,  for  example,  know  that  the  Hamiltons 
scattered  through  Lothian  were  in  no  wise  followers  of 
the  head  of  their  house,  but  inclined  to  Argyle's  party, 
and  looked  for  guidance  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington 
(p.  72)  ?  What  patient  research  is  required  to  find  out 
what  particular  man  of  some  common  name  is  designated 
by  a  mis-spelt  mention  in  one  of  Cromwell's  dispatches? 

Lastly,  we  must  bear  witness  to  !\Ir.  Douglas's  most 
conscientious  fairness  in  dealing  with  sect,  party  and 
nation.  He  is  a  patriotic  Scot,  but  one  cannot  accuse 
him  for  a  moment  of  allowing  national  prejudice  to  lead 
him  aside  from  the  straight  way.  On  every  occasion 
where  authorities  differ  he  gives  us  the  two  versions  in  a 
lucid  foot-note,  and  enables  us  to  verify  his  reasons  for 
accepting  one  story  rather  than  the  other.  We  have 
hardly  detected  one  where  any  shade  of  personal  pre- 
judice coloured  the  result.  We  should  gather  that 
Mr.  Douglas  is  a  King's  man  and  not  a  KIrkman,  from 
his  energetic  defence  of  Charles  II.  on  pages  bo-i,  but 
he  is  far  from  making  a  hero  of  the  unlucky  prince. 
With  Cromwell  he  Is  scrupulously  fair  ;  he  emphasises 
the  extraordinary  forbearance  which  he  showed  for  his 
"misguided  brethren"  of  the  North  as  compared  with 
his  ruthless  hardness  In  Ireland,  and  bears  repeated 
witness  to  the  wonderful  state  of  discipline  in  which  he 
kept  his  army.  Indeed,  we  have  not  noted  a  single 
character,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  David  Leslie, 
who  cannot  be  said  to  receive  ample  justice  at  Mr.  . 
Douglas's  hands. 
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RECENT  FICTION. 
^'Jocelvn."    By  John  Sinjohn.    London:  Duckworth. 

THE  average  novel  is  such  poor  stuff  that  when  one 
chances  on  a  book  at  all  promising  one  is  instantly 
tempted  to  appraise  it  beyond  its  worth.  "Jocelyn  "  is  a 
book  of  this  kind  ;  it  is  above  the  common  run  of 
fiction ;  it  is  at  once,  in  a  certain  limited  way,  a  comedy 
of  manners  and  a  melodrama  worked  out  with  some 
psychological  insight.  The  principal  characters  are 
scarcely  more  than  phantoms,  introspective  phantoms, 
drawn  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Henry 
James,  and  the  plot  would  only  grace  the  boards  of 
the  Adelphi.  The  story  opens  at  the  moment  when 
Giles  Legard,  "constitutionally  and  unobtrusively  egoist, 
has  come  slowly  to  the  realisation  of  the  upheaval  of 
foundations."  Ten  years  earlier  he  had  married  a 
valetudinarian  Polish  beauty  without  quite  knowing 
why,  and  since  then  he  has  loafed  about  generally, 
taking  life  as  it  came,  and  taking  it  chiefly  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Riviera;  while  his  wife  has  had  "her 
writing,  her  friends,  her  flowers."  This  mood  of 
affectionate  toleration  is  disturbed  by  the  appearance 
of  Jocelyn,  a  typical  ideal  heroine  ;  she  causes  the 
upheaval.  The'  pair,  Jocelyn  and  Legard,  struggle 
fruitlessly  with  their  passion,  and  the  inevitable 
catastrophe  occasions  them  unendurable  remorse.  So 
unendurable,  indeed,  that  the  man  seeks  relief  from  the 
terror  of  his  perplexities  by  permitting  his  wife  to  take 
an  overdose  of  laudanum.  The  premature  close  of 
this  lady's  pathetic  existence  scarcely  helps  matters. 
Jocelyn  is  made  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  her 
death,  and  at  this  point  we  come  to  the  end  of  the 
first  and  most  interesting  part  of  the  story.  The  rest 
meanders  on  through  a  maze  of  tiresome  psycho- 
logical subtleties  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Mr.  Sinjohn, 
on  the  whole,  puts  some  life  into  his  stale  materials  ; 
he  observes,  he  has  insight,  humour.  If  he  were  only 
■content  to  dispense  with  a  plot  we  can  imagine  his 
achieving  something  quite  respectable  in  fiction. 

*'The  Seasons  of  Life."  By  H.  Falconer  Allee. 
London  :  White. 
We  have  given  up  Mr.  Allee's  book  in  despair. 
There  is  a  point  (is  it  the  ninth  chapter?)  which  we 
cannot  get  beyond  ;  on  each  occasion  that  we  have 
attempted  to  do  so  we  have  been  attacked  by  a  sort  of 
mental  paralysis,  a  vertigo.  It  has  incapacitated  us  even 
from  writing  an  appreciation  of  its  defects. 

"True    Heart."      By    Frederic    Breton.  London: 
Richards. 

The  vogue  of  the  historical  novel  is  very  persistent, 
and  since  publishers  tell  us  that  the  person  who  buys 
books  now  counts  the  number  of  the  pages  before 
making  the  purchase,  the  vogue  we  presume  is  likely  to 
last.     Certainly  the  historical  novel  may  be  spun  out 
more  interminably  than  most  kinds  of  fiction,  and  in  its 
ordinary  aspect  its  appeal,  we  imagine,  must  be  largely 
directed  to  those  readers  who  seek  relief  from  the 
violent  monotony  of  daily  life  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
past  that  never  was,  in  the  resurrection  of  historical 
figures  that  never  existed.    This  sort  of  literature  may 
appear  to  a  mind  dazed  by  the  unintellectual  tumult  of 
the  struggle  for  existence  as  a  work  of  the  imagination  ; 
and  it  is  indeed  so  much  a  creation  of  the  imagination, 
it  has  so  little  hold  on  life,  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  work 
of  art.     If  we  were  not  already  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  highest  flight  of  the  imagination  is  in  the  realisation 
of  what  is  everlastingly  before  our  eyes,  the  reading  ot 
contemporary  fiction  would  soon  enlighten  us  ;  and  it  is 
absurd  for  a  writer  to  suppose  that  burying  his  head  in 
the  sands  of  a  past  age  will  conceal  from  us  his  fatal 
lack  of  artistic  insight.    There  is,  of  course,  on  the  face 
of  it  no  very  obvious  reason  why  a  historical  novel 
should  not  have  as  definite  an  application  to  life,  should 
not  be  as  essentially  human,  as,  say,  a  tale  from  tlie 
"Arabian  Nights."    Above  everything,  if  we  prick  the 
novelist  we  should  not  make  the  historian  bleed.  We 
wonder  what  would  happen  if  we  pricked  Mr._  Breton  ! 
He  has  attacked  liis  material  in  a  masterly  fashion.  He 
has  selected  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ^n 
interesting  period,  and  Basle,  a  picturesque  ei.ty,  for  the 
main  events  ofiiis  slorv.    At  this  lime  and  here  we  may 
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credibly  enough  encounter  in  one  room  Frobenius, 
Erasmus,  the  Holbeins  ;  but  credibility  of  this  sort  is  a 
matter  of  small  account  in  a  romance  which  makes  any 
claim  to  historical  truth.  Mr.  Breton  has  ingeniously 
contrived  a  hero  of  at  once  mean  and  noble  birth,  so 
that  nobody's  susceptibilities  are  likely  to  be  hurt  ;  two 
heroines,  who  engaged  his  affections  and  hand  ;  one 
villain,  and  many  incidental  persons  of  a  type  to 
which  historical  fiction  has  accustomed  us.  The  politics 
of  the  time  provide  plenty  of  opportunity  for  romantic 
episodes.  The  whole  story  is  unfolded  in  no  less  than 
sixty-three  chapters,  and  when  we  arrive  at  the  last  our 
only  feeling  is  one  of  amazement  at  the  author's 
industry  and  our  own  patience.  We  have  not  been 
moved  by  the  stirring  adventures  of  the  hero ;  the 
merry  jests  of  mine  host  which  convulsed  his  hearers  in 
the  book  have  left  us  without  the  shadow  of  a  smile  ; 
and  we  have  been  very  far  from  accepting  the  platitudes 
which  scintillate  on  almost  every  page  as  flashes  of 
wisdom.  Nor  do  we  find  Mr.  Breton's  dialogue  at  all 
convincing:  "  But  it  is  a  sorry  world  we  live  in,  when 
all  that  is  right  and  natural  and  just  has  to  be  done  in 
secret  for  'fear  of  evil  report,  and  what  is  false  and 
brutal  may  flaunt  itself  openly  without  fear  of  blame," 
says  the  hero,  a  child  of  sixteen.  Fancy  the  same 
young  person  making  love  !  And  is  this  not  a  faultless 
imitation  of  the  ridiculous  manner  in  which  history  is 
sometimes  written?  "New  doctrines  were  being 
preached  everywhere,  but,  conversing  with  various  ad- 
vocates of  change  at  Waldshut,  he  found  a  diversity  of 
opinion  which  already  promised  to  lead  to  disruption." 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  Breton's  punctuation  is  beyond 
reproach. 

"Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse."  By  David  Christie 
Murray.  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
The  art  of  Mr.  Christie  Murray  is  the  art  of  the  man 
who  knocks  about  the  world  and  catches  as  he  goes 
ideas  for  novels,  for  short  stories,  for  poems,  on  the 
wing.  It  lacks  repose ;  it  is  never  analytic  ;  its 
sentiments  are  always  manly,  honest,  optimistic  ;  it  is 
the  art  of  a  writer  who,  in  reading  through  his  proofs, 
is  surprised  (incredible  as  it  may  seem)  to  find  that  he 
has  been  enforcing  any  particular  view  of  life.  Mr. 
Murray  ingenuously  admits  as  much  in  a  prefatory  note 
to  this  book  ;  the  discovery  delights  him  and  he 
proceeds  to  tell  us  all  about  it.  "I  find,"  he  says, 
"that  in  the  main  they  (the  stories  composing  the 
present  volume)  express  the  same  temperament  and 
illustrate  the  same  view  of  life."  What  other  tempera- 
ment could  they  possibly  express,  we  wonder  !  "  The 
belief,"  he  continues,  "  they  express  is  this  :  That  there 
is  no  degradation  into  which  man  can  fall,  out  of  which 
it  is  impossible  for  man  to  emerge."  The  sentiment  of 
this  is  of  course  unexceptionable,  but  we  confess  that 
we  are  a  little  disappointed  ;  it  brings  us  no  new  light ; 
we  have  met  with  it  before  (how  often  we  should  not 
like  to  hazard)  in  fiction  ;  and  has  not  Christianity  been 
inculcating  something  of  the  sort  for  the  last  nineteen 
hundred  years  or  so  ?  As  the  philosophic  background 
of  the  work  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Murray's  reputation,  we 
should  have  expected  something  a  little  less  naive,  a 
little  more  profound.  We  do  not  wish  to  pit  our 
experience  of  life  against  his,  but  so  far  as  our  experi- 
ence of  life  goes,  it  has  led  us  to  a  somewhat  different 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Murray  makes,  in  the  school  of  modern  robust 
writers,  a  position  only  perhaps  second  to  Mr.  Kipling. 
He  has  vision,  a  personal  way  of  seeing  things,  which 
is  vastly  more  important  than  the  propagation  of  a 
creed,  the  ethics  of  a  muscular  Christianity  and  of  the 
Savage  Club,  of  which  he  is  so  surprised  to  find  himself 
an  apostle.  He  rarely  makes  premeditated  concessions 
(except  in  prefaces)  to  the  prejudices  of  an  unintelligent, 
awakening,  and  sentimental  public,  as  most  of  our 
novelists  do — as  Mr.  Barrie  does,  for  instance  It  is, 
we  know,  the  business  of  a  critic  to  explain  his  author  ; 
but  as  Mr.  Murray  has  made  an  excursion,  and  one 
discovery,  on  his  own  account,  it  were  a  pity,  by  making 
premature  revelations,  to  deprive  him  of  the  excitement 
of  further  ventures  of  the  same  kind. 

The  book  before  us  is  an  odd  and  not  uninteresting 
jumble  of  prose  and  verse.  Mr.  Murray's  phrases 
ahvays  ii'y.zi,   and  not  always  unsuccessfiill}-,   at  pic- 
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tmcsqiioncss  ;  ho  carrios  us  aloii^  with  liim  at  tlinos  in 
an  alarinin}^-  niaiinor  llu  i.nit,'-|i  slicer  \  if,'-oiir  of  cpilliot. 
At  Ills  best  lie  lias  an  oyo  tor  tlio  rit^ht  sort  of  iiicicliMit 
lor  a  sliort  story.  "  Oni  of  tlie  Kryiiij^-  Pan  into  the 
I>"ire  "  (we  Jeplore  the  wantonness  of  his  fancy  in  hitleous 
titles)  is  a  story  almost  worthy  of  Maupassant  ;  ami 
"The  Knd  of  it  All"  is  only  less  excellent,  iiotwith- 
staiulin}^-  that  we  have  here  an  illustration  of  his  view  of 
life.  The  characters  of  an  old  Clerinan  professor  and 
his  trranddaut; liter  are  prettily  suj,'-},>-ested  in  "  Proof 
Positive";  the  hei^innint,'^  of  this  story  is  indeed  con- 
ceived in  a  deliijlitful  spirit  of  fantasy,  and  it  ends  like 
one  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  detective  stories.  "How 
Sanford  Saved  his  Soul  "  mij^ht  have  made  as  admirable 
a  study  in  realism  as  a  whole  as  it  does  in  parts,  if  Mr. 
Murray  had  been  content  to  be  merely  credible.  But 
the  cream  of  the  book  to  our  thinkinj;^  is  the  little  play 
(Mr.  Murray  calls  it  "A  Drama  for  the  Study")  with 
which  it  closes,  a  little  comedy  of  manners  containinj^f 
some  sparklinj^  dialogue.  But  here  at^ii'm  we  must 
protest.  Even  in  a  comedy  of  contemporary  manners 
we  cannot  imagine  the  Earl  of  Cairngorm  saying  to 
Lady  Seymour,  "  You've  played  the  giddy  with  my 
whole  life." 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  "Nineteenth  Century"  opens  with  an  article  by  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid  on  "  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Party,"  the 
chief  feature  of  which,  apart  from  its  extremely  eulogistic  tone, 
is  the  writer's  conviction  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  caballing 
against  Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  long  and  variegated  career. 
Sir  Wemyss  declares  that  on  every  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"approaching  premiership"  gave  rise  to  a  cabal  to  exclude  him 
from  office.     This  means,  at  least,  four  distinct  conspiracies 
against  this   great   statesman.     A  bad   world  evidently,  an 
ungrateful  party  !    There  was  the  affair  of  1880.    We  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  single-handed  fight  for 
that  election,  and  would  have  welcomed  an"  explicit  account  of 
the  cabal  then  started  to  rob  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  fruits  of 
victory.    But  Sir  Wemyss  tantalises  us.    "There  is  no  need," 
he  says,  "  to  mention  the  names  of  the  actors  in  this  political 
intrigue."     He  refers  to  his  controversy  in  the  "Speaker"  with 
the  "Times,"  when  that  journal  had  accused  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
"ingratitude"  towards  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
had  "  magnanimously  stepped  aside "  to  let  Mr.  Gladstone  in. 
Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  however,  now  prints   a   letter  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  to    show  that   Lord   Hartington   had  first  tried, 
and  failed,  to  form  a  Government,  as  was  asserted  in  his 
article  in  the   "Speaker."     After   the    Whiggish   cabal  of 
1880,  there  was  a  Radical  one  in  1885,  and  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  heard  of  it— "in  less  than  forty-eight  hours"  after 
the  news  reached  him— the  "famous  Hawarden  Kite  "  was  let 
loose  by  which  the  country  learned  the  "conversion"  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  Home  Rule.    But  we  are  not  told  the  names  of 
the  "certam  Radicals"  whose  base  caballing  forced  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.    Sir  G.  S.  Clarke  deals  with  the  Anglo- 
American  rapprochement  in  an  excellent  spirit  in  his  paper  on 
England  and  America,"  and  expresses  his  conviction  that  the 
United  States,  as  "the  coming  Great  Power,"  will  be  "ex- 
cessively tenacious  of  its  rights  while  essentially  peace-loving." 

The  Spaniards  in  Cuba,'  bv  Antonio  Gonzalo  Perez,  a 
member  of  the  Cuban  Junta,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  severe 
mdictment  of  Spanish  rule.  Some  interesting  particulars  are 
given  of  patriot  Cubans,  such  as  Saco,  Luz  y  Caballero,  the 
P°^f^  -^r^r  •  ^"^  Placido.  The  last  name  should  be  given 
Placidi,  for  it  was  but  a  "  nom  de  guerre  "  of  the  unfortunate 
poet  who  was  barbarously  shot  at  Matanzas.  Mr.  F.  Wed- 
more's  rambling  paper  on  "The  Theatrical  Position,"  is  made 
up  of  disjointed  remarks  like  the  mere  little  nothings,  overheard 
as  it  were,  of  "  the  general,"  about  the  genre  of  "  The  Medicine 
Man,  Mr.  Jones's  admirable  "Liars,"  and  so  forth.  As  a 
reply  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield's  "Still 
Vegetarian"  strikes  us  as  being  a  good  deal  unsubstantial. 
Ferhaps  this  is  a  natural  and  dietic  result.  There  is  one 
delightful  touch  in  it,  however,  with  regard  to  the  old 
milk -and -eggs  taunt.  No  vegetarian  body,  D--.  Oldfield 
assures  us,  ever  tabooed  "animal  products."  Ve<^eta- 
'"/^cf-  does  not  mean  "vegetable-eating,"  o?  as 
Dr.  Oldfield  humorously  puts  it,  "I  vegetare,  thou  vege- 
tarest,  he  vegetares,'  is  not  synonymous  with  "I  eat  vege- 
tables, thou  eatest  vegetables,  he  eats  vegetables."  "  The  root 
of  the  word,  "  he  reminds  us,  "  is  vegeto,  to  vitalise,  to  give 
vigour.  So  we  are  all  vegetarians,  if  healthy.  The  changed 
aspects  of  life  which  a  century  has  brought  to  Oxford  are 
suggestively  presented  by  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Biodrick  in  "The 
University  of  Oxford  in  1898."  The  revolution,  for  such  it 
amounts  to,  indicated  by  the  Warden  of  Merton  in  his  interest- 
ing survey,  dates  from  the  first  examination  statute  which  was 
enacted  m  1800.  But  granting  all  that  is  due  to  that  and  more 
recent  legislation,  Mr.  Brodrick  concludes  that  the  singular 
contrasts  between  the  Oxford  of  1798  and  the  Oxford  of  to-day 
are  even  more  the  results  of  the  "feverish  and  progressive 
movement  in  every  branch  of  human  activity"  during  the 


\'ict(irian  .igc.  I  lu-  UnivtM^ily  is  still,  to  he  sure,  essciilially 
«  ollcgi.iic  and  thereforr,  to  a  forci^iiicr,  peculiar.  Hut  the  hc.ids 
1)1  (((llcgcs  11(1  longer  monopolise  the  administration  of  the 
I'liiversity.  'I'hc  srmi  nioiiasiic  charai  tcr  of  Oxford  has  gime  ; 
Ilierc  are  married  tuiois  who  give  garden  piirtics  an(l"cv(!ii 
C'liuliTi  lla  balls,"  and  London  society  invades  Oxiord,  while  tlie 
society  of  both  "dining-rooms  and  < omnioii-roonis '"  differs 
"much  less  than  might  be  expected  from  that  of  the  West  ICnd." 
There  are  who  lament  these  ch.inges,  but  .Mr.  lirodrirk 
apparently  is  not  of  them.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  deals, 
chaiacleristically  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  charges  of 
misieiiresentation  formulated  in  a  letter  that  appeared  in 
"  Literature."  Lastly,  we  must  note  a  readable  p:jper  by 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  on  "A  Plea  for  the  Better  Teaching  of 
Manners." 

The  "Fortnightly"  comprises  four  contributions —two  of  a 
political,  two   of  a   literary   kind  -that   are   notable.  The 
anonymous   article,  "John  Morley,"  is  a  strong   yet  good- 
humoured  impeachment  of  the  "  Manchestcrism  "  of  .Mr.  John, 
Morley.     The  writer  makes  an  effective  comparison  of  the 
rigidity  of  Mr.  .Morley's  political  faith  and  teaching,  and  the 
liberal,  not  to  say  flexible,  literary  dealings  of  Mr.  Morley,  a 
man  of  letters,  with  politics  and  politicians.    Many  of  us  have 
asked,  with  the  writer,  "  Why  did  Mr.  Morley  abandon  letters 
for  politics  ?"    And  many  of  us  regret  that  he  did  so.  Oddly 
enough,  Mr.  Chamberlain  looms  large  in  this  article  on  "  Mr. 
Morley,"  as  he  does  in  that  by  "Delta"  on  "  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
as  Foreign  Minister."     Mr.  Morley,   it   is   said,  "  narrowfy 
escaped  becoming  the  Mrs.  Chant  of  the  Empire."    The  best 
thing  that  could  happen,  should  his  friends  attain  power,  would 
be  that  he  should  be  made  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  or  for 
India.     Then,  as  the  "Fortnightly"  writer  says,  he  might 
become  an  Imperialist.    Possibly.    We  all  know  what  one  visit 
to  Egypt  did  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.    But  it  is  a  little  late  for 
Mr.  Morley  to  see  the  world  beyond  Manchester,  even  if  only 
from  the  dignified  position  of  Colonial  Secretary.  There  is  as  little 
of  the  "imperial"  about  Mr.  Morley  as  there  is,  according  to 
his   own   admission,  of  the   Jingo  about  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
"Delta"  emphasises  the   Imperialism   of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and   there   is   no   doubt   that   if   anything    can  popularise 
Mr.  Chamberlain  with  the  British  people  it  is  his  strenuous 
advocacy    of   a    broadly    expansive    Imperial   policv.  He 
believes  in  the  British  Empire,  as  "Delta"  puts  it,  with  "a 
strong  and  abiding  faith."    He  believes  in  the  British  race,  and 
he  has  "  an  adamantine  confidence  in  himself."  These  qualities 
are  "equally  essential  to  a  successful  Foreign  Minister."  But, 
alas!  there  is  one  thing  he  lacks— experience  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy.    We  own  that  this  conclusion  in  "  Delta's  "  very  able 
article  struck  us  as  little  short  of  bathos.    Possibly,  as  some 
would  persuade  us,  diplomacy  is  played  out,  but  we  do  not 
believe  in  a  Foreign  Minister  ignorant  of  "  the  wide  field  of 
diplomacy."    Mr.  Walter  Sichel's  article,  "The  Two  Byrons," 
though  professedly  dealing  with  the  "popular"  Byron  and  the 
"actual"  Byron,  is  so  entitled,  we  must  assume,  because  it  dis- 
cusses Mr.  Henley's  "Byron"  and  Mr.  Prothero's  "Byron." 
There  never  was,  by  the  way,  man  of  genius  so  entirely  one  and 
indivisible,  so  little  enigmatic  as  Byron.    We  agree  with  all  that 
Mr.  Sichel  has  written  of  the  "actual"  Byron.  "Predominant 
sincerity,"  a  passionate  sincerity,  too,  was  the  note  of  Byron's 
character,  whatever  the  little  gang  of  latter-day  "Lakers"  may 
say.    As  to  the  mistakes  and  misprints  in  Mr.  Henley's  annota- 
tion of  Byron,  they  undoubtedly  tell  heavily,  cumulatively. 
"The  carelessness  is  beyond  everything,"  as  Mr.  Sichel  remarks. 
But  for  the  most  part  they  are  small  matters.    "These  details," 
says  Mr.  Sichel,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  "are  unimportant,  but 
Mr.  Henley  has  taken  details  in  hand."    Mr.  Joseph  Knight 
makes  a  laudable  attempt  in  "The  Real  Cyrano  de  Bergerac" 
to  show  the  English  reader,   seduced   by   M.  Rostand  and 
Coquehn,  it  may  be,  what  manner  of  man  Cyrano  really  was. 
It  IS  very  well  done  of  Mr.  Knight,  and  a  capital  piece  of  work 
altogether.    Mr.  William  Sharp  contributes  some  rather  gush- 
ing pages  of  appreciation  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  and  Mr. 
H.  R.  Fox  Bourne  discusses  the  "  Sierra  Leone  Troubles,"  and 
recent  administrative  measures  in  that  much-ve.xed  Colony. 

Mr.  Arnold  White,  in  the  "  National,"  treats  of  the  "  Russian 
Bogey,"  and  verily,  if  it  be  true,  that  Russia  aspires  to  dominate 
Asia,  to  master  Europe,  and  to  become  "Suzerain  of  the 
World"— a  large  order— there  may  be  a  Russian  Bogey.  But 
there  are  several  "disintegrating  features"  in  Russia,  noted 
by  Mr.  White,  that  should  go  far  to  sap  the  strength  necessary 
to  cow  the  whole  world.  The  eternal  affaire  Dreyfus  is  to  the 
front  still,  with  "  M.  Cavaignac's  Vindication  of  Captain 
Dreyfus,"  by  L.  J.  Maxse,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  as  a 
worthy  pendant  to  the  able  article  by  "  Huguenot,"  in  the  June 
number  of  the  "  National."  Vice-Admiral  Colomb  continues 
his  "  Impressions  of  the  War,"  and,  among  other  frank  utter- 
ances, makes  the  sensible  admission  that  "  not  having  been  on 
the  spot,"  he  is  unable,  in  answer  to  queries,  to  say  whether  it 
was  more  risky  or  less  risky  to  make  a  dash  out  of  Santiago 
as  Cervera  did  in  daylight.  The  night  might  have  been  better 
for  the  enterprise,  but  who  knows .?  Another  paper  of  interest, 
indirectly  bearing  on  the  war,  is  Mr.  Frank  Bullen's  "A 
Reminiscence  of  Manila."  Mr.  Arthur  Shadwell  writes  of 
"Journalism  as  a  Profession,"  a  delicate  subject  delicately 
treated  in  this  instance.  We  shall  hear  much  of  "Old  Age 
Pensions  "  yet,  even  though  no  election  cry  will  be  made  of  the 
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«f  thp  Committee,  as  is  hoped  there  may  be  among  one 
feS  of  the  RSa!  party.  Mr.  Lionel  Holland's  art.c  e  on 
"e  Rcpo  t  will  be  read  therefore  with  mterest,  by  all  sorts  of 
politicians,  as  well  as  by  others  who  desue  no  party  to  make 
Sita  of  what  is  a  "  felt  want."  The  Government  may  yet  do 
somi^hin?.  as  Mr.  Holland  says,  to  prove  they  are  unjustly 
susoected^  of  indifterence.    But  will  they  ?  . 

iS  '  Cosmopolis-  Professor  Max  MuUer  contmues  h,s  serie. 
of  sketches,  "Mv  Indian  Friends,  '  one  of  which  portrays  a 
remarkable  exam'ple  of  the  Christianised  Hindu,  N.lakantha 
cTrci    who  canfe  to    England  with    ^-^^P  ^"^i^^,^^ 
astonished  Mr.  Max  MiiHer,  on  visiting  him  at  Oxfoid  bN 
addressing  him  in  fluent  Sanskrit,  a  language  tl-  Professor  d.d 
not  speak     A  Christian,  if  ever  there  was  one  was  Nilakantha 
GorJE  who  took  the  less  impressive  name  of  Nehermah  Gorch 
\-ernon  Lee  contributes  a  clever,  but  rather  "y.^-'-^P^"' P^.;^.,^'. 
"The  Young  Generation  and  the  Old,'  and  ^l^-  .^^  •  ^^J'^'*^; 
writes  as  one  who  knows  of  the  present  outlook  of  the  Gieeks 
Tn   "The    Re^-eneration  of  Greece."    A  somewhat  perfervid 
koDreciaJion  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  by  Mrs.  Mrginia  Craw- 
?oTma   flatter  some  of  the  admirers  of  the  Italian  poet.  Mrs 
CrawW  is  chiefly  intent  on  discussing  his  "ove  s,  houg^^^^^^^^ 
poetrv.to  our  view,  is  far  more  worth  ^^"^7-  .  In  Uie  Fiendi 
^ectidn  of  this  trilingual  review  a  very  vi  id  sketch  ot  a 
Sndering   cosmopolitan  Frenchman  ^^.l^^V^^^cHlev  Sett's 
Pierre  Mille  s  "  Le  V  eux  du  Zambese.     M.  ChaiUey  lieu  s 
stud  es  of  he  Dutch  in  Java  are  continued  and  M.  Etienne 
Bricon's  ''Etudes  de  Me  Moderne"  are  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
But  r  fa?  the  most  interesting  of  the  French  contribu^^^^ 
M.   Edouard  Rod's   "Gens   et  Choses   de  Simile;  "'^^^^^^^^ 
wonderfully  brilliant  little  pictures  of  S>c>l'an  hfe  i  s  pleasan 
note  on  Signor  Verga  and  his  novels,  of  "'^'^h  ue    a.e  a  hrst 
instalment.    M.  Rod's  further  "^^P^.^f "^.^  ^^'^^  A^^J^ 
awaited  with  eagerness.    For  English  ;f?^f  ^^^^^^„.^J™^^^3 
section  of  "CosmopoHs''  comprises  notn.ng  so  'notable  as 
Herr  Helferich's  excellent  and  well-judged  review  of  Sir 
Eume-Jones's  life  and  work.  
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NOTES. 

A  T  lengfth  there  is  a  practical  certainty  of  immediate 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  The 
American  Secretary  of  State  has  pubhshed  the  fact  that 
the  two  Powers  "have  agreed  upon  a  protocol  em- 
bodying the  proposed  terms  of  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  including  the  evacuation  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico."  There  are,  no  doubt,  points  still  to  be  discussed, 
but  at  Washington  every  one  is  talking  of  the  persons 
who  are  likely  to  be  chosen  as  Commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate the  complete  treaty.  The  present  Secretary  of 
State  will  be  one,  Mr.  Olney,  the  former  Secretary  of 
State,  may  be  the  second,  and  probably  Justice  Harland, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  will  be  the  third.  The  main  fact 
is  that  in  three  months'  war  the  United  States  have 
driven  the  Spanish  out  of  the  West  Indies,  and  have 
thus  gained  all  that  they  wanted,  and  more,  for  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  either  take  one  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  or  at  least  reserve  a  coaling  station  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  Now  we  are  told  that  every  good 
American  expects  "  an  immense  autumn  trade,  a 
general  revival  of  industry  —  swift  prosperity."  It 
seems  from  all  this  that  it  is  better  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  facts  of  the  world  than  in  discord  and  dispute 
with  them. 

We  may  expect  to  have  an  armistice  proclaimed  in 
a  few  days.  And  not  too  soon,  if  it  puts  a  stop  to 
such  useless  blood-shedding  as  is  reported  from  the 
Philippines  this  week.  On  Sunday,  31  July,  the 
Spanish  garrison  in  Manila  made  a  determined  attack 
upon  the  American  camp  before  Malati.  The  assault 
was  delivered  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
and  the  Spaniards  evidently  hoped  to  surprise  the 
Americans.  They  were  successful  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  the  American  pickets  were  driven  in,  and  it  was 
only  when  reinforcements  arrived  that  the  Spaniards 
were  swept  back  from  the  trenches.  It  was  hot  work 
while  it  lasted,  and  there  are  indications  in  the  brief 
telegrams  to  hand  that  it  almost  proved  a  disaster  for 
the  Americans.  But  for  that  steadiness  of  nerve  which 
belongs  to  our  race— the  steadiness  that  scattered  the 
grey-coated  legions  in  the  mists  at  Inkerman  — the 
Spaniards  would  have  pierced  right  through  the 
American  camp.  As  it  was,  they  were  inowed  down 
by  the  steady  volley  firing  of  the  American  troops, 
driven  from  the  positions  they  had  gained,  and  in  the 
end  forced  to  fly  back  to  their  fort.  Such  a  sortie  was 
creditable  to  the  Governor- General  and  the  troops 
under  his  command,  but  we  hope  that  it  is  the  last 
display  of  fatuous  valour  in  a  useless  war. 

Every  now  and  then  things  come  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  way  which  leaves  them  unintelligible  to 
the  general  reader.  Mr.  Robson,  for  instance,  on 
Wednesday  night  made  a  statement  which  neither  the 


"Times"  nor  any  other  paper  explains,  and  which  is 
nevertheless  full  of  interest.  Mr.  Robson  is  reported 
in  the  "Times"  to  have  said  :  "  For  nearly  a  fortnight 
the  dispatch  in  reference  to  Talien-wan  was  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  all  England  waiting  to  know  the  con- 
tents, there  being  something  approaching  to  a  state  of 
panic  in  the  public  mind.  Then  Ministers  gave  totally 
different  accounts  of  the  dispatch,  indicating  that  it 
had  not  been  the  subject  of  a  short  conversation,  which 
would  have  prevented  them  from  making  mistakes  on 
different  lines,  if  it  did  not  secure  them  against  being 
unanimously  wrong  in  their  interpretation."  Now 
"  what  does  this  mean  ?  "  the  general  reader  would  ask, 
rubbing  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Robson  simply  meant  that  a  story  is  going  about 
in  political  circles  in  reference  to  this  Talien-wan  dispatch 
which  we  think  should  be  widely  known.  The  story  is 
to  this  effect.  Our  Ambassador  in  China  telegraphed, 
it  appears,  that  if  our  Government  guaranteed  the  loan 
to  China,  the  Chinese  Government  would  cede  us  Talien- 
wan,  but  our  Ambassador  added  that  no  time  must 
be  lost  or  the  negotiations  would  get  out  and  Russia 
would  spoil  our  chance.  This  so-called  Talien-wan 
dispatch  from  our  Ambassador  was  discussed  in  the 
Cabinet.  Lord  Salisbury  it  seems  for  once  was  in 
favour  of  doing  what  our  Ambassador  suggested  and 
doing  it  without  loss  of  time.  Mr.  Chamberlain  too 
backed  up  the  Prime  Minister,  but  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  objected,  "there  was  no  such  need  of  haste," 
he  declared,  "  he  would  like  to  consider  the  dispatch." 
He  took  the  dispatch  away  with  him  ;  went  down 
into  the  country  with  it  indeed,  and  so  Russia  got 
Talien-wan  and  our  loan  was  refused,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  to  go  about  blackening  his  own  face  by 
declaring  that  we  had  never  wanted  Talien-wan  and  so 
forth  and  so  forth.  We  give  the  story  for  what  it  is 
worth,  but  we  believe  in  its  substantial  truth,  and  a 
contradiction  from  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  will  have 
to  be  extremely  explicit  before  we  shall  take  the  trouble 
even  to  consider  it. 

In  another  part  of  the  paper  we  have  handled  at 
some  length  the  fact  that  Mr.  George  Curzon  is  about 
to  become  Viceroy  of  India.  It  only  remains  for  us 
here  to  state  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  marginal 
notes  recently  published  in  a  Foreign  Office  minute. 
The  marginal  notes  it  will  be  remembered  pointed  out  a 
grammatical  obscurity  in  one  of  the  sentences,  and 
proceeded  to  denounce  that  obscurity  in  ungrammatical 
language.  The  dispatch  was  a  most  important  one, 
but  Mr.  Curzon  thought  evidently  more  of  its  bad 
grammar  than  of  its  meaning.  And  now  we  are 
assisting  at  the  grammarian's  promotion.  It  is 
rumoured  that  Mr.  George  Wyndham  will  take  Mr. 
Curzon's  place  as  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  Wyndham  is  an  out-and-out  Imperialist;  but  he  is 
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perhaps  too  voung  and  uninfluential  to  supply  Lord 
Salisbury  with  that  courage  and  personal  initiative 
which  is' so  manifestly  lacking  at  present  in  our  foreign 
policy.  Still  it  wil'l  be  yery  amusing  to  hear  Mr. 
Wyndham  defending  the  alternate  bluster  and  backing 
do\vn  which  his  soul  detests.  How  will  this  admirer  of 
Mr,  Rhodes,  the  man  of  deeds,  get  on  with  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  belieyes  in  nothing  but  "  words,  words 
— mere  words  ?" 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  used  the 
second  reading  of  the  Appropriation  Bill  to  refer  to 
"the  unique  opportunity  which  the  present  Goyernment 
had  had  to  carry  out  army  reform,  and  their  failure  to 
take  adyantage'of  it.  They  had  increased  the  cost  of 
the  army,  but  he  feared  that  they  had  not  increased 
either  its  numbers  or  its  efficiency."  Now  this  is  the 
bare  truth,  as  all  men  interested  in  the  subject  know. 
And  if  our  aristocratic  Goyernment  is  unable  for  love 
of  jobbery  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  army,  why  should 
we  expect  from  it  a  satisfactory  foreign  policy  when  the 
question  is  one  of  trade,  as  it  now  is,  in  China?  Lord 
Salisbury  cares  still  less  about  trade  than  Lord  Lans- 
downe  cares  about  the  army.  Mr.  Goschen  has  been 
the  best  head  of  the  navy  we  have  had  for  many  a 
c-eneration.  What  a  pity  it  Is  that  ^Ir.  Chamberlain  is 
not  the  |head  of  the  other  great  spending  department. 
We  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  give  us 
a  better  'army  than  we  now  have  at  half  the  cost. 
When  shall  'we  begin  to  put  round  men  in  round 
holes  ? 

The    Parliamentary   session   is   over   at   last,  and 
nobody  is  sorry,  for  its  latter  days  were  not  particularly 
creditable.     Sir  Charles  Dilke  said,  on  Wednesday, 
that  the  legislation  of  the  Government  had  been  good, 
whereas   its   administration   had   been   a  lamentable 
failure  ;  and  this  witness  is  true,  with  the  addition  that 
during  the  last  weeks  the  same  weakness  that  had 
paralysed  the  administration  of  the  Government  shovved 
si<^ns  of  creeping  into  its  legislation.    Still  the  session 
remains  the  best  the  Government  has  yet  had,  and 
some  of  its  achievements  are  likely  to  be  memorable. 
The  spectacle  of  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  1.  F. 
O'Connor  all  uniting  in  praising  Mr.   Balfour  is  re- 
markable  in   itself,  and   in   this   case  the  praise  is 
deserved,  for  Mr.  Balfour  clearly  indicated  in  his  speech 
on  the  estimates  that  he  recognised  the  real  cause  of 
the  recurrent  famines  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  would 
encourage  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  its  work 
of  dealing  with  it  in  the  most  practical  way,  by  en- 
larging the  holdings  of  the  peasants. 

The  other  side  of  the  Irish  question  is  illustrated  by 
the   unanimous    refusal   of  the    Dublin  Corporation, 
Parnellites,   Dillonites,   and    Unionists  to  permit  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Metropolis 
of  Ireland.    This  has  been  the  last  drop  m  the  cup  ot 
the  English  Home  Rulers,  and  they  are  very  loud  in 
their  talk  about  ingratitude  and  treachery,  and  so_  torth. 
And  to  the  average  Radical  who  knows  nothing  ot 
Ireland  it  may  seem  strange  enough  that  the  same 
week  should  see  such  an  affront  put  upon  the  dead 
Home  Rule  leader,  while  the  living  Unionist  leader  is 
covered  with  praise,  but  there  is  really  nothing  new  or 
unexpected  in  it.    Four  Iri.shmen  out  of  five  remeniber 
Mr  Gladstone  for  two  things  :  he  took  up  Home  Rule 
when  he  was  hopelessly  stranded  for  an  election  cry, 
and  for  a  few  years  he  advocated   Home   Rule  _  as 
ardently  as  he  had  previously  denounced  it  and  im- 
prisoned its  advocates.    Finally,  at  a  critical  moment, 
he  listened  to  the  howling  of  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science, and  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  once  at  Home  Rule 
and  at  Mr.  Parnell.     In  this  he  was,  they  believe,  both 
timid  and  treacherous,  while  Mr.  Balfour,  an  open  enemy, 
has  always  kept  his  word  to  them.    He  has  said,  I  will 
not  give  you  Home  Rule,  and  I  will  lock  you  up  if  you 
break  the  law  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  work  for 
the  material  advancement  of  Ireland  by  every  means  in 
mv  power.    In  this  latter  direction  he  has  done  for  the 
country  what  no  other  statesman  of  the  century  has 
done,  and  for  that  the  Irish  thank  him. 

Mr.  Dillon  appeared  to  have  scored  at  the  end  of  the 
Cyprus  debate  on  Monday,  when  he  pointed  to  an 
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apparently  direct  conflict  of  testimony  as  between  the 
Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Three 
years  ago  Lord  Salisbury  said  we  had  gained  rather 
than  lost  through  the   possession   of  Cyprus  ;  now 
Mr.    Chamberlain  says   it  has  cost  us  something  like 
half  a  million  sterling  in  grants-in-aid.    The  position, 
however,    is  we  believe  very   simple,    and  both  the 
ministerial  utterances  which  serve  to  rouse  Mr.  Dillon's 
over-sensitive  concern  for  truth  are  in  accordance  with 
the  fact.    Cyprus  nominally  pays  to  Turkey  a  tribute 
of  some  j^go.ooo  per  annum.    In  reality  the  tribute,  or 
part  of  it,  goes  to  discharge  the  interest  on  a  Turkish 
loan  guaranteed  by  France  and  Great  Britain.  Under 
that  guarantee  Great  Britain  is  liable  for  ;^45,ooo  per 
annum,  and  if  there  were  no  Cyprus  tribute  she  would 
probably  have  to  pay  that  amount,  because  Turkey 
would  be  unable  to  meet  her  liabilities.    By  holding 
Cyprus  we  escape  the  ;^45,ooo,  but  to  keep  Cyprus 
solvent  we  have  to  advance  ^^^30,000.    Therefore  in 
Lord    Salisbury's    view    we    practically    save  some 
^'i 5,000  a  year.    On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  does  not  take  the  saving  under  another  head  into 
consideration,  is  not  far  wrong  when  he  says  that  the 
British  Treasury  has  presented  the  goodly  sum.  of  half 
a  million  to  the  island.    If,  however,  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  Cyprus,  it  would  be  better  to  give  it  decent 
Government  at  our  own  expense  than  to  spend  a  large 
sum  in  relief  of  Turkey's  creditors. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  given  way,  as  everyone  knew 
it  would,  and  the  conscientious  objector  to  vaccination  is 
to  be  allowed  to  explain  to  a  magistrate,  not  merely  that 
he  does  not  want  his  child  vaccinated,  but  that  he  con- 
scientiously does  not  want  it.  What  the  difference  may  be 
we  leave  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr .  Chaplin  to  explain  as  well  as 
they  can  to  themselves,  merely  remarking  that  it  would 
have  done  infinitely  more  credit  to  their  common  sense 
if  they  had  accepted  the  suggestion  that  the  anti-vac- 
cinator  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  statutory  declara- 
tion of  his  objection  to  vaccination.    As  for  the  Bdl 
itself,  as  it  leaves  Parliament,  it  is  an  experiment.  This 
Government  is  very  fond  of  experiments,  and  it  hopes 
that  by  abolishing  compulsion  more  people  will  get 
themselves  vaccinated  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  experiment  will  succeed. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  passing  of  the  Bill  is 
welcome  in  another  way.    It  proves  that  the  doctors 
are  not  yet  quite  omnipotent,  and  this  is  so  much  gained. 
They  have  so  much  influence  already  at  our  bedsides 
that  they  really  ought  not  to  invotce  the  aid  of  the  law 
to  make  us  accept  any  of  their  nostrums. 

We  have  reason  to  congratulate  our  correspondent 
'<J."on  writing,  and  ourselves  on  printing,  the  letter 
on  "Manx  Dogberries,"   which  has  resulted  in  the 
liberation  of  Dixon,  the  farmer  who  was  sentenced  to 
five  years'  penal  servitude,  because  some  one  alleged 
but  could  not  prove  that  he  had  stolen  a  sheep  worth 
five  shillings.    We  also  congratulate  the  Home  Secre- 
tary on  his  prompt  decision.    Of  course  it  did  not 
require  the  same  courage   as  to  upset   the  verdicts 
o-ained  by  some  of  his  good  friends,  the  judges  ;  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  day  by  day  the  scandal  of  these 
verdicts  and  the  subsequent  inhuman  sentences  is  slowly 
drag"-ing  the  law  into  disrepute,  we  trust  that  he  may 
be  bolder  in  the  future  than  he  has  shown  himself  in  the 
past.    In  a  year  or  two,  courage  or  cowardice  in  this 
matter  may  mean  votes  at  elections.    May  we  ask  what 
punishment  is  to  be  administered  to  the  gentlemen  who 
sentenced  Dixon,  admitting  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  before  they  heard  the  verdict  of  the  jury.''  it 
seems  to  us  that  their  ofTence  was  not  far  removed  from 
conspiracy. 

This  week's  black  list  of  judicial  scandals  is  a  bad 
one,  and  materially  strengthens  the  case  for  a  court  of 
revision  to  which  judges  shall  be  ansvverable  Mr 
Justice  Darling  has  now  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
who  fight  for  a  conviction  with  as  much  energy  as 
some  advocates  display  in  working  for  an  acquittal. 
At  Birmingham,  after  one  jury  had  disagreed  in  the 
case  of  a  girl  charged  with  child-murder,  he  had  her 
put  forward  for  a  second  trial,  and  after  haranguing  the 
jury  on  the  wickedness  of  exercising  the  sympathy  that 
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Winikl  "turn  iIkmu  into  couarils,"  lio  sci-HiiX'tl  tlio  tlosircil 
result  ;iiul  sonloiicoi.1  tlio  i^irl  to  lio  haiif^cil.  Of  course 
tlio  Homo  Secretary  will  reprieve  the  unlucky  ^irl  ;  but 
moantiine  we  slioukl  like  to  point  out  to  Nir.  Justice 
Darlinij  that  he  is  hej^inning  too  soon.  The  appointment 
of  an  unknown  barrister,  never  distinj^uished  for  in- 
tellij^ence  or  learninj;',  but  who  had  done  some  hack 
work  for  his  party,  was  recotjnised  as  a  judicial  scandal 
at  the  time,  and  it  is  a  shockinij  thing  to  see  him  with 
all  his  iynorance  and  inexperience  posing-  as  a  budding 
Hawkins  or  Day. 

Another  case,  on  the  vSouth  Wales  circuit,  is  one  in 
which  political  and  class  feeling  seems  responsible  for  a 
miscarriage  of  justice.  David  Morgan,  a  well-known 
labour  leader  and  county  alderman,  was  charged,  along 
with  three  others,  with  intimidation  in  connexion  with 
the  South  Wales  coal  strike.  The  summary  of  the 
evidence  given  in  the  "Times"  of  Wednesday  read  so 
clearly  in  favour  of  an  acquittal  that  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  amazement  that  we  found  a  verdict  of  guilty  at  the 
end.  It  was  sworn  that  Morgan  had  organized  a 
demonstration  of  strikers,  the  order  of  the  day  being 
that  if  any  one  of  the  procession  attempted  any  violence 
or  "behaved  improperly"  he  should  forfeit  his  strike 
pay.  When  near  the  pit  premises  some  of  the  men 
groaned,  whereupon  they  were  promptly  stopped  by 
Morgan.  There  was  no  violence,  no  disorder  and  no 
threat  of  violence,  yet  the  jury  found  all  four  men 
guilty,  and  they  were  sent  to  hard  labour.  The  case 
seems  simply  inexplicable  ;  it  is  another  in  which  the 
Home  Secretary  should  promptly  interfere. 

Another  instance  of  judicial  regard  for  the  interest  of 
parties.  "  The  Duffryn  Coal  Company  v.  The  Guardians 
of  ?ont-y-Pridd "  came  on  for  hearing  early  in  the 
morning  sitting  of  last  Thursday  —  it  was  the  case 
which  involved  the  question  of  the  legality  of  outdoor 
relief  granted  wholesale  to  the  South  Wales  coal 
strikers.  No  sooner  did  Mr.  Justice  Romer  hear  what 
the  point  of  the  case  was  than  he  decided  that  it  w-as  too 
difficult  to  settle  in  what  remained  of  term  time,  and 
promptly  adjourned  it  until  after  the  vacation,  which 
practically  means  until  November.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  intellectual  effort  of  deciding  the  point 
in  two  days  might  be  too  great  for  this  particular 
judge,  but  why  not  at  least  hear  the  arguments  and 
take  the  whole  vacation  to  think  them  over  ?  But  play 
is  better  than  work  and  the  country  pleasanter  than 
the  courts. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  own  particular 
and  characteristic  pastimes.  The  Englishman  is  usually 
contented  with  a  cricket  match,  occasionally  he  rises  to 
football  and  steeple-chasing ;  but  cock-fighting  and 
boxing  have  become  things  of  the  past.  Germans, 
carefully  spectacled  and  padded,  play  at  duelling,  and 
the  highest  flight  of  their  heroic  ambition  is  the  loss  of 
the  tip  of  a  nose.  The  French,  as  we  know,  are  more 
solicitous  of  physical  preservation,  and  are  easily  satis- 
fied by  the  mere  innocuous  clash  of  steel.  The  Spaniard 
still  baits  bulls.  But  the  palm  for  elegant  and  civilised 
recreation  is  easily  carried  off  by  the  American  citizen. 
For  a  brief  interlude  he  has  forced  his  unwelcome  help 
upon  the  rascally  Cuban,  in  spite  of  the  latter's  protest- 
ations. But  now  that  the  war  wnth  all  its  excitements 
seems  ended.  Uncle  Sam  is  again  turning  his  attention 
to  the  national  sport  known  as  lynch  law.  New  York 
journals  gravely  refer  to  the  respectable  and  orderly 
manner  in  which  the  lynching  of  four  or  five  negroes 
was  carried  out  on  Tuesday  at  a  town  in  Arkansas. 
The  negroes,  we  may  say,  were  merely  "suspected" 
of  being  connected  with  a  murder.  We  hope  that  the 
same  praiseworthy  discipline  will  be  maintained  in 
catching  and  punishing  the  self-constituted  judges  ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  of  the  authorities  that 
they  should  Interfere  with  the  harmless  amusements  of 
their  well-conducted  population. 

It  is  a  common  delusion  that  the  London  County 
Council  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  streets  of 
London.  Consequently  a  great  many  bitter  things  are 
said  about  that  body  when,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
street  after  street  comes  up,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
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from  one  pari  of  London  to  anotiicr  becofiics  almost 
inlolerable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  London  County 
Council  has  no  control  whatever  over  the  repairing  of 
the  streets.  It  is  the  Vestries  and  Boards  of  Works, 
and  in  the  City  the  City  Corporation,  which  perform 
this  function  with  their  usual  blundering  inuddlc- 
headedness.  Queen  Victoria  Street,  for  instance,  has 
now  been  "  up  "  for  some  time,  and  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  get  into  the  City  in  a  hansom,  and  this 
state  of  things  seems  likely  to  endure.  Holborn  has  been 
almost  impassable  for  months,  and  now  the  Str.ind  is 
about  to  be  repaired.  As  if  to  prepare  us  gradually  for 
what  we  may  expect  next  week,  the  Strand  Board  of 
Works  has  already  for  a  week  past  blocked  up  the 
footpaths  with  huge  masses  of  creosoted  wood  tliat 
make  it  positively  dangerous  to  attempt  crossing  the 
street  until  you  have  spied  out  on  the  other  side  one  of 
the  narrow  openings  which  have  been  left  between  the 
barricades.  Why  these  blocks  could  not  have  been 
carted  to  the  spot  all  together  on  the  day  before  they 
were  to  be  laid  is  one  of  those  things  only  a  vestry- 
man knows.  It  Is  high  time  that  the  repairing  of  the 
streets  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  authority, 
so  that  there  might  at  least  be  some  plan  and  some 
celerity  in  performing  this  troublesome  but  necessary 
function.  As  it  is,  the  builders  and  contractors  and 
their  friends  who  mainly  constitute  the  vestries  have 
things  far  too  much  their  own  way. 

The  much-talked-of  Antarctic  Expedition  has  at  last 
entered  upon  the  first  stage  of  Its  adventurous  under- 
taking. Mr.  Borchgrevink's  principal  object  is  to 
determine  the  exact  position  of  the  South  Magnetic 
Pole.  It  is  most  important  in  the  interests  of  the 
science  of  terrestrial  magnetism  that  this  should  be 
done.  Much  of  the  discoveries  In  the  north  requires  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  result  of  magnetic  Investiga- 
tion in  the  Antarctic  regions,  and  until  that  has  been 
successfully  accomplished  the  workers  In  this  important 
branch  of  science  have  only  Incomplete  data  upon 
which  to  found  their  theories.  The  only  expedition  of 
any  importance  that  has  ever  visited  those  southern 
regions  was  the  one  commanded  by  Ross.  He  collected 
a  number  of  important  facts  In  regard  to  terrestrial 
magnetism,  and  succeeded  in  pushing  farther  south 
than  anybod}'  else.  The  probability  that  a  great  con- 
tinent lies  beyond  the  ice  barrier  along  which  Ross  sailed 
for  400  miles  is  admitted  by  all  Antarctic  authttrities. 
But  Mr.  Borchgrevink  has,  apparently,  other  objects  in 
view  than  that  of  attaining  the  highest  southern  latitude, 
and  we  wish  him  every  success  In  his  venture. 

Within  the  last  few  days  death  has  been  busy  among 
the  lesser  and  greater  notablMtles  of  the  v"anished 
Second  Empire.  The  Vicomte  de  Castex,  a  former 
Chamberlain  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  Charles  Garnler,  the 
architect  of  the  Paris  Opera-house,  went  to  their  long 
rest  on  Thursday  of  last  week;  and  on  Tuesday  morning 
came  the  news  of  the  demise  of  Madam.e  Worth,  the 
widow  of  the  celebrated  couturier  whom  she  outlived 
but  a  couple  of  years.  Unlike  Madame  Boucicaut,  the 
wife  of  the  proprietor  of  that  vast  establishment  the  Paris 
"Bon  March^,"  Madame  Worth  took  no  active  share 
in  her  late  husband's  business ;  yet,  according  to  his  own 
confession  she  contributed  much  to  the  extraordinary 
success  of  it  by  her  careful  abstention  from  those  petty 
jealousies  so  frequent  among  women  whose  husbands' 
avocations  compel  them  to  come  into  hourly  contact 
with  the  fairest  portion  of  humanity.  Another  of 
Madame  Worth's  admirable  qualities  was  her  un- 
ostentatious but  never-failing  charity  to  the  helpless 
and  indigent  of  Suresnes,  where  she  resided  for  many- 
months  of  the  year.  "The  ever  -  changing  fashion," 
says  Chamfort,  "  is  the  tax  levied  by  the  industry  of  the 
poor  on  the  vanity  of  the  rich."  That  is  the  motto  Mr. 
Worth  could  have  adopted,  for  he  was  equally  open- 
handed.  The  deceased  gentlewoman  knew,  however, 
that  that  Industry  does  not  always  suffice  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door. 

According  to  most  competent  judges,  the  Opera 
House  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capuclnes  Is  acoustically 
inferior  to  Its  predecessor  In  the  Rue  le  Peletler.  In 
spite  of  this  defect — a  serious  one,  no  doubt,  but  not  so 
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serious  now  as  it  was  at  the  beginning— it  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  architectural  achievements  of  the  age,  and 
it  is  in  connexion  with  it  Charles  Garnier's  name  will  be 
handed  to  posterity.  The  fact  of  his  being  chosen  to 
erect  it  argues  that  he  was  the  fittest  man  to  do  it,  tor 
corrupt  though  the  Second  Empire  was,  the  Third 
Napoleon  rarely  forgot  his  uncle's  maxim,  "  La  carriere 
ouverte  aux  talents,"  or,  as  Carlyle  had  it,  "The  tools 
to  those  that  can  use  them."  One  feels  quite  cer- 
tain that  in  this  instance  no  favouritism  was  shown. 
Garnier  won  the  grand  prize  for  architectural  design 
when  he  was  but  twenty-three.  It  enabled  him  to 
travel  at  the  expense  of  the  State  for  some  years, 
during  which  he  sent  several  remarkable  studies  to 
Paris.  Tiiey  did  not  avail  him  much,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  Due  de 
Luynes,  he  lived  for  a  long  time  after  his  return  upon 
a  bare  pittance.  In  i860  he  was  appointed  City  Archi- 
tect for  two  arrondissements,  and  a  twelvemonth  later 
his  chance  came,  not  without  a  tremendous  struggle. 
He  was  one  of  171  competitors,  out  of  which  121  were 
definitely  rejected  at  the  first  examination.  The  com- 
petitors'being  finally  reduced  to  five,  Garnier  carried 
the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  jury  composed  of  thirteen 
members,  one  of  whom  was  his  former  tutor,  M.  Lebas. 
It  would  be  decidedly  unfair  to  infer  for  a  moment  that 
the  least  of  all  those  unsuccessful  candidates  was 
utterly  devoid  of  talent.  Newer  Paris  would  per- 
emptorily disprove  such  an  inference.  Many  of  those 
who  were  defeated  had  already  made  good  their  names, 
many  others  did  so  afterwards.  And  Garnier  un- 
questionably stood  at  the  head  of  all. 

Dr.  Welldon's  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of 
Calcutta  has  been  received  with  some  surprise.  It 
seems  to  have  been  thought  that  the  Head  Master  of 
Harrow  had  earned  an  English  see.  We  cannot 
imagine  upon  what  ground  this  anticipation  rested. 
Dr.\Velldon  has  not  done  any  exceptional  service  to 
the  Church  of  which  we  are  aware  ;  he  is  still  a  young 
man  ;  and  the  headship  of  Harrow  is  the  richest  prize 
in  the  scholastic  profession.  Moreover,  the  Metro- 
politan See  of  India  is  no  ordinary  office,  and  has 
been  held  by  men  above  the  average. 

Mr.  Leycester  Lyne,  otherwise  "Father  Ignatius," 
has  created  yet  another  ecclesiastical  sensation  by  the 
announcement  that  he  has  accepted  priest's  orders,  not 
from  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  to  whom  he  is  presumably 
subject,  but  from  a  nomad  "Archbishop  Mar  Timotheos, 
belonging  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch."  This  im- 
posing title  appears  to  adorn  the  personality  of  one 
Dr.  Vilatte,  primate  of  a  somewhat  microscopic  Old 
Catholic  community  in  America,  who  has  passed 
through  some  curiously  varied  phases  of  ecclesiastical 
life  and  obedience.  We  need  not  say  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  Church  rule  for  a  bishop  thus  to  intrude 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  another  bishop  ;  had  IDr.  Vilatte 
and  Mr.  Lyne  lived  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christendom, 
they  would  have  probably  been  deposed  from  the 
ministry  altogether.  Possibly  some  blame  may  attach 
to  the  English  Episcopate  for  refusing  to  give  Mr.  Lyne 
the  presbvterate  :  he  has  been  a  deacon  thirty-eight 
years.  But  eccentricity,  or  originality  for  that  matter, 
has  always  been  the  be^e  noire  of  sedate  and  respectable 
Anglicanism. 

The  results  of  the  general  election  just  fought  in  New 
South  Whales  are  likely  to  prove  only  less  important  to  the 
future  of  Australia  than  those  in  Cape  Colony  will  prove  to 
the  future  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid  has  scored  a 
victory  which  is  indistinguishable  from  defeat,  and  those 
who  share  the  view  taken  in  these  columns  of  his  attitude 
towards  Australian  Federation,  will  rejoice  to  discover 
that  the  electors  of  New  South  Wales  appreciate  him  at 
his  worth.  It  is  never,  perhaps,  quite  safe  to  trust  the 
cable,  but  so  far  as  appears  from  the  reports  which  have 
come  to  hand,  his  majority  has  been  reduced  to  one, 
and  several  of  his  late  colleagues  are  out  in  the  cold. 
The  pity  is  that  Mr.  Reid  has  not  been  hopelessly 
defeated  iXustralian  correspondence  to  hand  this  week 
shows  how  little  reason  New  South  Wales  has  to  trust 
him.  But  he  is  a  gentleman  with  a  command  ot 
plausible  rhetoric,  and  he  has  managed  to  give  an  ex- 
planation of  his  pcndulum-likc  views  concerning  feder- 


ation which  deceives  a  good  many  people.  But  for 
his  hostile  friendliness  towards  the  movement,  the 
success  of  w^hich  the  best  men  in  Australia  regard 
as  essential  to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  that  part 
of  the  Empire,  Australian  Federation  would,  at  the  recent 
plebiscite,  have  been  definitely  carried.  As  it  is,  its 
fate  is  still  on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 

The  educational  world  loses,  in  the  person  of  Walter 
Wren,  something  more  than  a  successful  pedagogue. 
Of  his  successes  it  suffices  perhaps  to  say  that  even  for 
a  man  in  perfect  health  they  would  have  been  remark- 
able ;  for  a  constitutional  cripple  they  were  superb. 
Dogged  determination  was  not  perhaps  the  keynote  of 
the  man's  eminence.  More  must  be  attributed  to  a 
very  fine  Instinct  for  "pricing"  his  men  at  first  sight, 
and  to  his  sporting  endeavours  to  get  good  men 
through  at  all  costs.  It  Is  not,  for  instance,  generally 
known  that  combined  generosity  and  zeal  to  score  a 
possible  success  prompted  him  many  a  time  to  offer 
promising  candidates  of  slender  means  the  extra  year  s 
coaching  necessary  for  their  second  endeavour  on  the 
basis  of  "  no  post,  no  fees." 

By  those  who  know  no  better.  Wren  was  always 
associated  with  the  most  exaggerated  form  of  cram- 
ming. This  was  stupid,  for  "thorough"  was  his 
watchword.  Athletics,  it  is  true,  were  neglected  .to  an 
extent  that  would  delight  even  Mr.  Bryce  ;  but  if  work 
came  first— and  last— there  was  no  suspicion  of  cram. 
The  oracle  of  Povvis  Square  had  a  striking  personality 
not  easily  forgotten.  Many  now  retired  from  public 
life,  more  who  still  hold  lucrative  posts,  and  a  greater 
band  than  either  who  strove  for  the  plums  in  vain 
retain  an  agreeable  recollection  of  his  forcible  directness 
of  speech,  with  its  underlying  generosity,  and  are  yet 
"-rateful  for  all  that  he  and  his  did  for  them.  Cramming 
may  mean  anything  or  nothing  ;  but  many  who  went 
through  his  hands  find,  ten  years  later,  that  the 
knowledge  then  acquired  still  remains. 

What  Is  to  be  done  with  Sir  Henry  Irving  ?  Even  to 
remark  that  his  voice  and  articulation  are  not  all  that 
they  might  be  Is  now  held  to  be  libellous,  and  is  visited 
with  the  usual  truculent  letter  from  Sir  George  Lewis. 
Some  time  ago  a  review  or  annual  of  some  sort  pointed 
out  that  Sir  Henry  was  inaudible  to  a  portion  of  his 
audience.  As  he  declined  to  withdraw  this  statement, 
the  editor  has  been  put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
defending  the  earlier  stages  of  an  action  for  libel.  We 
learn  this  week  that,  on  seeing  that  their  man  showed 
fieht  the  two  belted  knights  have  discontinued  the 
action.  We  really  think  that  they  will  in  the  future 
have  to  put  their  heads  together  and  draw  up  a  list  of 
the  things  It  is  permissible  to  say  about  the  Lyceum 
and  its  manager.  Critics  will  then  know  where  they 
are,  and  one  day-who  knows  ?-Mr.  Stoker  may  even 
be  good  enough  to  supply  them  with  their  criticisms 
ready  written  along  with  the  tickets. 

The  death  of  Professor  Georg  Ebers  on  Sunday  last 
has  removed  an  interesting  personality  from  the  German 
world  of  letters.    His  works,  on  which  we  published  a 
critical  essay  In  our  Issue  of  30  July,  were  characterised 
even  more  strongly  by  their  elements  of  melodrama 
than  by  the  profoundness  of  Dr.  Ebers  archajological 
research.    This  was  largely  due  to  the  stormy  period  ot 
political  convulsion  through  which  Prussia  was  passing 
in  the  early  days  of  his  youth  ;  and  no  doubt  the  horrors 
of  the  Berlin  Revolution  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  ten-year-old  boy.     In  addition  to  these 
painful  reminiscences  of  his  childhood  Ebers  was  de- 
pressed by  an  incurable  spinal  complaint,  which  halt 
crippled  him.     He  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  his 
delicate  health,  to  give  up  all  idea  of  the  legal  career 
for  which  he  was  intended  ;  and  he  was  thus  led  by  a 
fortuitous  circumstance  to  devote  himself  to  the  /Egypto- 
logical  studies  which  have  made  his  name  as  a  writer. 
It  was  to  the  famous  brothers  Grimm,  the  compilers  of 
the  delightful  volume  of  fairy  stories  which  bears  their 
name,  that  Ebers  owed  the  direction  of  his  first  archaeo- 
logical studies  ;  and  through  their  instrumentality  he 
wjis  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Professor  Lepsius, 
whose  pupil  he  became,  and  to  whose  encouragement 
and  advice  he  owed  so  much  of  his  later  success. 
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KXIT  MR.  C.KORCK  CURZON. 

|\  I  R.  CKORCil-:  CURZON  is  .1  very  liuky  man. 
•l^*  *^  Tlio  (.oimtry  is  tired  of  iho  I'oioi^ii  I\ilicy  of 
tlio  tioverninciit  in  roj^ard  to  C'liiiia.  Hliistoi-aiul-rim- 
away  lias  woarioil  the  stroiif^ost  of  IahiI  Salislniry's 
siipporlers.  I'or  wooks  past  tlio  wliolo  of  the  Conser- 
vati\e  press,  from  tlie  "Times"  douiiwartl,  has  been 
spurring;"  tlie  Ciovernmeiil  to  action,  aiul  we  have  now 
reached  a  point  when  Lord  Salishnry  must  be  prepared 
to  act  enerj^eiically  or  underj^'o  a  defeat  in  tlie  House 
■of  Commons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
on  Wednesday  nit;"ht  tlie  (lovernment  was  more  bitterly 
attacked  by  Conservative  members  than  by  I^iberals, 
and  it  is  evident  that  in  a  short  time  the  hand  of  the 
Government  will  be  forced,  and  Lord  Salisbury  will 
have  to  make  a  rijij'ht-about-face  in  Foreig'n  Policy.  At 
this  moment  Mr.  Geort^e  Curzon,  who  has  advocated 
Lord  Salisbury's  policy  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
throws  up  his  fjreat  position  in  the  under  House  and 
accepts  the  \'iceroyalty  of  India.  Has  he  gone  upstairs 
voluntarily,  or  has  he  been  kicked  up  ? 

His  friends,  of  course,  are  already  busy  in  society 
and  the  press  telling- whoever  will  listen  that  Mr.  George 
•Curzon  has  always  been  an  "  Imperialist" — "  since  his 
Oxford  d.ays  indeed;"  that  he  has  always  detested 
Lord  Salisbury's  policy  of  buUying-and-backing-down, 
and  that  in  fact  his  position  has  gradually  become 
intolerable  to  him  on  account  of  Lord  Salisbury's  weak- 
ness. Now  we  have  good  authority  for  stating  that 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  this  "  apologia."  Mr. 
Curzon  is  just  as  responsible  for  the  shilly-shallying  in 
the  East  as  Lord  Salisbury  himself.  From  the  very 
■beginning  he  has  shown  himself  to  have  the  very 
poorest  judgment  in  all  matters  relating  to  China. 
On  the  outbreak  of  war  between  China  and  Japan 
he  told  us  that  he  knew  all  about  China,  "that  he 
had  been  there,"  and  that  we  might  rely  on  the 
■Chinese  beating  the  Japanese.  This  was  purely 
gratuitous  ;  no  one  asked  him  to  play  prophet  in 
regard  to  the  contest.  But  it  shows  us  that 
his  judgment  is  worth  considerably  less  than 
•nothing.  Now  judgment  —  the  sovereign  of  all 
the  intellectual  faculties  —  is  not  so  immediately 
valuable  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  faculty  of 
glib  speech,  and  this  faculty  of  speech  Mr.  Curzon 
certainly  does  possess,  and  with  it  has  made  a  certain 
reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Not  "a  great 
and  deserved  reputation,"  as  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  kindly 
courteous  farewell  said,  but  still  a  certain  reputation  as 
a  debater  and  a  speaker.  Why  then  did  Mr.  George 
Curzon  leave  the  field  eminently  suited  to  his  abilities 
for  a  field  which  even  personal  conceit  cannot  consider 
so  well  suited  to  him?  The  stupidity  of  the  step 
strengthens  the  contention  of  his  friends  which  we  have 
already  disposed  of:  Mr.  George  Curzon  is  not  leaving 
the  House  of  Commons  because  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  support  Lord  Salisbury's  policy,  for  that  policy  or 
■want  of  policy  was  as  much  his  own  as  it  was  his 
chiefs,  but  simply  because  he  has  sense  enough  to  see 
that  the  policy  has  turned  out  very  badly,  and  he  there- 
fore wishes  to  avoid  the  odium  of  a  discredited  regime. 

At  first  blush  the  acceptance  of  the  Viceroyalty 
seemed  to  show  adroitness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  George 
Curzon,  as  the  offer  of  the  place  seemed  a  part  of  his 
proverbial  good  fortune.  But  on  second  thoughts  it 
looks  to  us  as  if  the  smart  young  man  had  blundered 
irretrievably.  He  has  left  the  House  of  Commons  to 
which  he  is  more  or  less  suited  to  play  the  part  of 
monarch  in  India,  for  which  he  is  eminently  unsuited. 
His  powers  will  not  show  to  advantage  in  his  new 
position,  and  the  position  itself  must  be  as  a  sort  of 
■forcing  bed  to  his  faults.  Even  his  friends  admit  that 
he  is  a  little  arrogant  and  cocksure.  What  will  his 
arrogance  and  cocksureness  be  like  after  playing 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys  in  India  for  five  years?  It  is 
possible,  if  not  indeed  probable,  that  his  restlessness 
and  conceit  will  bring  us  into  trouble  in  India.  He  may 
stir  up  a  row  on  the  frontier  or  a  rebellion  within  our 
borders.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  he  will  be 
gradually  overruled  by  stronger  men  on  his  Council 
and  elsewhere,  and  content  himself  with  making  long 
-speeches  to  which  nobody  will  pay  much  attention. 
"But,"  we  may  be  asked,  "is  it  not  possible  that 


alter  his  live  years  in  India,  Mr.  G.  Curzon  may  retiun 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  political  life  in 
luigland?  "  We  hardly  think  it  possible.  lie  is  at  his 
best  .-is  a  parliament;iry  ilebater,  :uhI  when  one  has 
allowed  oneself  to  get  out  of  training  in  this  parlicul.ir 
form  of  tongue-athletics  it  is  dillicult  to  get  back  to 
one's  best  again.  Above  all,  Mr.  (Jeorge  Curzon's 
qu.dities  are  not  wearing  qualities.  .'V  new  House  of 
Commons  would  be  terribly  impatient  of  his  glib  cock- 
sureness, and  would  show  him  contempt  as  soon  as  they 
saw  that  he  knows  more  of  words  than  realities.  It  is 
very  hard  without  examples  to  explain  just  what  wc 
mean  here  ;  perhaps,  therefore,  our  readers  will  forgive 
us  if  we  argue  by  instances.  Sir  ICdward  (irey  could 
leave  the  House  of  Commons  and  could  come  back  to  it 
after  five  or  even  ten  years,  and  regain  his  present  posi- 
tion by  a  single  speech.  He  is  not  a  partisan  ;  he  uses 
words  scrupulously;  he  has  the  weight  inseparable  from 
calm  judgment.  Mr.  Curzon  is  a  more  facile  debater  ;  has 
a  better  presence,  too,  but  the  incurable  fault  of  intellec- 
tual mediocrity  pursues  him  ;  he  is  always  taking  words 
for  things.  If  he  were  well  advised  he  would  take  this 
Viceroyalty  seriously.  He  is  made  for  show  rather 
than  for  use.  With  a  little  trouble  he  could  become  a 
first-rate  ornament  to  our  diplomatic  service.  At  any 
rate,  we  hope  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
certainty  that  he  will  do  less  harm  abroad  than  he 
might  have  done  at  home,  and  so  we  bow  to  him  as 
he  leaves  the  stage  :   exit  Mr.  G.  Curzon. 

THE  "OPEN  DOOR"  FICTION. 
T  TNDER  ordinary  circumstances   one    might  have 
^     hoped  that  Mr.  George  Curzon's  promotion  or 
translation  to  another  sphere  of  influence  would  have 
betokened  a  change  in  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  China  and  the  East.     Mr.  Balfour's  speech  of 
Wednesday  night  teaches  us  the  vanity  of  such  a  hope 
even  before  it  was  distinctly  formed.    Of  course  we 
knew  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  defend  the  Government 
loyally  ;  he  had  to  make  the  best  case  for  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Mr.  Curzon  that  he  could  ;  he  had,  in  fact,  to 
play  perfect  squire  to  his  uncle's  knight.     But  Mr. 
Balfour  did  something  more  than  this  ;  in  all  he  said 
there  was  no  hint  of  disagreement  with  Lord  Salisbury  ; 
from  beginning  to  end  his  speech  was  a  defence  and 
apparently  a  sincere  defence  of  that  disastrous  Foreign 
Policy  which  has  brought  its  author  into  European 
contempt.     Mr.   Balfour  quibbled  just  as  Mr.  Curzon 
would  have  quibbled  ;  he  was  even  as  cocksure  as  Mr. 
Curzon  in  words  though  not  in  manner.    He  had  the 
audacity  to  say  that  "nothing  is  occurring  in  China 
inimical  to  our  commercial  development."     But  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland  knows  perhaps  more  of  Chinese 
commerce  than  any  one  in  the  Ministry  or  than  the 
whole  Cabinet  put  together  ;  he  is,  besides,  a  stalwart 
supporter   of  the   present   Government,  and   yet  he 
"  attributed   the   recent   great   progress  of  Russian 
diplomacy  in  China  to  the  fact 'that  this  country  had 
been  very  much  behind  the  age,  and  had  not  been  able 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  sufficiently  early." 
This  simply  means  that,  in  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's 
opinion,  our  diplomacy  in  the  East  has  been  outwitted, 
and  that  our  commercial  position  in  China  has  been 
injured.  Then  Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  talk  the  poisonous 
nonsense  that  Mr.  Curzon  and  Lord  Salisbury  so  much 
delight  in.     "It  is  far  better  for  us,"  he  said,  "to 
have  our  secondary  naval  base  at  Wei-hai-Wei  than  to 
have  it  at  Port  Arthur,"  which  simply  shows  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  either  port,  for  Port  Arthur  can  be 
rendered  almost  impregnable,  and  no  one  in  his  senses 
will  ever  attempt  to  fortify  Wei-hai-Wei. 

Once,  and  once  only,  there  was  a  gleam  of  reason  in 
Mr.  Balfour's  speech.  The  Government,  he  said,  "  are 
not  responsible  for  the  fact  that  as  Russia  borders  China 
by  land  for  three  thousands  of  miles  she  had  military 
power  closer  to  Peking  than  any  other  nation." 
Now,  though  this  argument  can  only  be  used  as  a 
counsel  of  despair  and  surrender,  we  prefer  it  to  dis- 
honest nonsense.  For  It  can  be  met  and  answered, 
whereas  the  nonsense  is  not  worthy  of  manufacture, 
much  less  of  refutation.  Russia  is  nearer  to  Peking  than 
we  are,  but  British  Burma  is  nearer  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Yangtse-KIang  than  Is  Russia,  and  If  we  seized 
four  ports  on  the  Yangtse  our  sailors  would  probably 
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be  able  to  defend  them  against  any  force  which  Russia 
mi-ht  be  able  to  bring  against  them  either  now  or  in 
the""  future.     And  if  we  spent  on  a  Burmese  railway 
which  would  tap  the  Yangtse  a  twentieth  part  ot  the 
sum  that  Russia  is  spending  and  going  to  spend  on  her 
trans-Asian    railway,  we  should   have   a   stream  ot 
commerce  flowing  into  the  Yangtse  valley  fifty  times  as 
crreat  as  the  commerce  that  Russia  will  be  able  to 
develop  in  frozen  Manchuria.     To  this  Mr  Curzon 
would  reply,  "  Clear  vour  mind,  clear  your  mind,  please ; 
you    are  now  advocating  the  'sphere  of  '"fi^^^fe 
policy,  and  not  the  '  open  door'  policy."  And  Mr  Balfour 
goes'one  better  than  Mr.  Curzon.     "  I  do  not    he  said, 
-  discuss  the  policy  of  spheres  of  influence  further  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  anybody  in  this  House  has 
ever  maintained  that  we  ought  to  desire  it  or  to  aim  at 
it  in  the  present  position  of  affairs.  '    And  then  M. 
Balfour  went  on  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  the 
open  door,"  which  he  declared  was  still  successful  and 
practically  held  the   field.     But  he  knows-he  must 
know-that  the  policy  of  the  "  open  door     has  never 
been  more  than  a  phrase;  a  senile  excuse  for  doing 
nothing,  and  that  it   is   laughed  at  in  every  Euro- 
pean  Chancellery  and  in  every  newspaper  ofi^ce  from 
one    end   of   Europe   to    the    other.      The  open 
door "   is   the    old   British    doctrine    of  free  trade 
which  even  our  Colonies  will  not  accept.  ,  It  is  a  mere 
phrase,  we  repeat,  that  has  no  validity  ;  it  is  the  excuse 
by  which  Lord  Salisbury  manages  to  avoid  energetic 
action.    As  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
proved,  Germany  has  put  forward  claims        the  con- 
struction of  railways  within  the  province  of  Shantung, 
which  are  avowedly  preferential  claims  and  which  in 
fact  are  exclusive  claims.    Manchuria  is  no  longer  open 
to  British  commerce   as   it  was;    Port   Arthur  and 
Talienwan  are  not,  and  are  not  intended  to  become,  free 
commercial  ports.    The  point  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  this  policy  of  the  "open  door"  is  a  mere  British 
fiction,  aiid  that  the  policy  of  "  ^P^e^e^  X  • 

already  holds  the  field.    The  Russians  have  Manchuria , 
^he  Ge^ans  have  Shantung  and  the  French  will  seize 
a  couple  of  the  provinces  that  border  on  their  pos- 
sessions.    Nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  take  he 
lion's    share    of    the    spoil    by   declarmg    that  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Yangtse   Kiang   is_  within  our 
sphere  of  influence,  and  that  if  any  nation  wants  a 
railway  the  work  and   supplies  connected  with  that 
railway  must,  to   adopt   the  words    of   the  Gerrnan 
Foreign  Office  minute,  "be  first  offered  to  English 
industo'  and  to  English  trade."    To  that  policy  Lord 
Salisbury  will  have  to  come.    He  has  already  delayed 
too  long  for  his  own  reputation.     If  he  delays  much 
longer  he  will  see  that  a  majority  of  even  one  hundred  and 
fifty  can  melt  away  very  quickly  in  a  modern  M'^m^^^^^^ 
It  looks  indeed  as  If  facts  were  arranging  themselves 
to  overthrow  as  quickly  as  possible  every  contention  ot 
the  present  Government.    Scarcely  has  Mr.  Balfour  on 
Wednesday  evening  finished  praising  the  "  open  door 
Then  on  Thursday  morning  we  find  by  a  te  egram^om 
the  "Times  "  correspondent  In  Peking  that  all    the  Rus- 
sian demands  are  conceded."   "  With  regard  to  tne  con- 
tract for  the  Nlu-chwang  Railway  Loan  the  line  must  not 
be  mortgaged  as  security  and  no  foreign  control  must  be 
permitted  even  In  case  of  default."    Further,  there  is  a 
Septra  e  agreement  connected  with  the  Peking-Hankau 
Rtihyay  co^itract  which  appoints  "  as_  arbitrator  in  any 
question  In  dispute  the  Minister  in  Peking  of  that  country 
which  has  the  largest  financial  interest  in  it.  me 
SSinese  recogniserwe  are  further  told      that  this  pro 
vision  gives  the  Russian  Minister  absolute  PO^er^in  a 
disputes."     The  "Times"  correspondent  adds  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  might  at  least  endeavour  to 
delay  the  ratification  of  the  contract  until  the  objection- 
able clauses  are  revised."     But  why  .should  we  per- 
petuate this  silly  dispute  with  Russia  in  whi<^h  we  get 
nothing  but  rebuffs  ?    Russia  has  taken  what  she  wants 
of  China.    Let   us  take  what  we  want,  and  leave 
Russia   to   quarrel   with   Germany  on   her  progress 
southwards,  if  southwards  she  cares  to  come. 

THE  PERSIAN  LOAN. 
-THE  news  which  reaches  us  from  Teheran  contains 
i     many  suggestions  of  disquiet  and  anxiety,  and  we 
are  glad  to  believe  that  the  Foreign  Office  is  devoting 


to  Persian  politics  the  close  and  sympathetic  attention 
which  has  been  so  absent  from  its  Chinese  policy For 
although  the  commercial  interests  of  England  In  the 
dominions  of  our  ancient  ally  the  Shah  have  never  been 
and  can  never  be  so  vast  and  complicated  as  in  the 
Chinese  Empire,  yet  they  are  still  considerable  and 
would  rapidly  develop  under  a  reasonably  honest  and 
energetic  administration.     But  the  conflict  of  influence 
betw-een   England  and  Russia  which  Is  so  acute  at 
Peking  Is  not  less  felt  at  Teheran,  and  It  will  require  all 
the  resolution  of  our  representative  there  to  maintain 
for  British  commerce  its  legitimate  claims.     Not  that  it 
Is  desirable  to  exaggerate  either  the  hostility  or  influence 
of  Russia.    For  many  years  past  there  has  been  little 
cause  for  complaint  of  the  action  of  Russian  Ministers 
in  Persia.    Their  antagonism  to  England  has  been  little 
more  than  the  eagerness  of  commercial  rivals  to  secure 
advantages  for  themselves  ;  and  the  relations  between 
the  British  and  Russian  Legations  have  been  friendly. 
If  the  proposed  Persian  Loan  has  been  temporarily 
withdrawn  owing   to  competitive  Russian  offers,  or 
Russian  protests,  this  only  proves  the  necessity  tor 
the  English  Foreign  Ofi^ce  to  take  care  that  the  Persian 
Government  is  allowed  full  liberty  of  choice  as  to  the 
country  from  which  it  may  ask  the  financial  assistance 
which  it  undoubtedly  requires  and  for  which  it  has- 
ample  security  to  offer. 

Although  the  Foreign  Office  has,  so  far,  given  its 
best  assistance  to  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  in  the 
matter  of  the  loan,  and  has  shown  a  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  the  question,  it  is  strange 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  should  have  been  so  mis- 
represented in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Under- 
Secretary,  who,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  loan  had  fallen  through  owing  to  representations 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Government,  stated 
that  the  reasons  why  the  recent  negotiations  for  a  loan 
between  the  Persian  Government  and  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Persia  had  fallen  through  were,  first,  the  fact  that 
a  larc^er   sum  had  been  asked   than  the  Bank  was 
prepared  to  find,  second,  a  change  of  Government  in 
Persia,  and  third,  a  strong  opposition  to  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  control  of  the  customs  revenues  as  security 
for  a  loan  ;  nor  had  her  Majesty's  Government  received 
any  information  that  any  threats  had  been  used  to  the 
Persian  Government  by  Russia  as  to  call  for  a  promise 
of  support  from  England. 

Every  one  of  these  statements  is  open  to  dispute. 
The  loan  was  for  a  million  and  a  quarter.    It  was  all 
the  Persian  Government  wanted  or  asked  ;  the  whole 
sum  was  under-written  in  London,  and  the  so-called 
fact  that  the  loan  fell  through  owing  to  a  larger  sum 
havin-  been  asked  than  the  Bank  was  prepared  to  find 
has  no  existence,  except  In  Mr.  Curzon's  imagination 
Nor  has  the  loan  definitely  fallen  through,  as  no  refusal 
has  been  received  from  the  Persian  Government  which 
is  absent  from  Teheran  in  camp,  and  it  is  probable  that 
negotiations  will  be  resumed  in  October.    As  to  the 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  control  of  the  customs  of  the 
Gulf  Ports,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  return  of  the 
AmIn-i-Sultdn,  the  old  Minister,  to  Teheran  has  in- 
tensified this  feeling,  but  it  is  founded  on  uiteres  ed 
motives,  and  that  it  has  no  serious  basis  is  found  m  tlie^ 
fact  that  at  the  present  moment  the  Customs  duties  ot 
the   principal   port,   Bushire,   and   the   chief  frontier 
station,  Kermanshah,  are  administered  and  controlled 
by  the  Bank  of  Persia  In  security  for  advances  made  to. 
the  Shah.     With  regard  to   the   action   of  J^ussia, 
which  we  do  not  desire  to  press  too  strongly,  IVlr. 
Curzon  must  be  aware  that  Russia  protested  against 
the  control  of  the  Southern   ports   being   placed  in 
English  hands,  and  offered  herself  to  give  the  required 
loan  without  insisting  on  control,  except  in  detault  of 
payment  of  interest,  which,  without  European  super- 
vision, would  be  certain  to  occur.    These  are  what  Mr 
Curzon  would  call  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  may  be 
able  to  reconcile  them  with  his  statement  to  the  House 
which  we  are  unable  to  do.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Persian  Government  desire  to  place  their  fin;^"^;|;l  J^f;"^^ 
in  the  hands  of  England,  which  they  trus  ^^ther  than 
In  those  of  Russia,  whose  motives  they  dis^trust.  They 
are  well  aware  that  England  has  no  sinister  ambitions 
in  Persia  and  only  desires  to  see  her  prosperous  and  to 
develop  her   industrial   and  agricultural  capabilities. 
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Russia  lias  no  rij^ht  or  title  to  complain  if  we  tai<e  as 
security  lor  financial  assistance  the  only  security  which 
woukl  reasonably  satisfy  ICnj^lish  investors  ;  in  the  same 
way  as  luii^lantl  wouKl  have  no  lej^itimate  title  to  object 
if  the  Russians  required  the  control  of  the  Customs  of 
Caspian  ports  as  security  for  a  Russian  loan.  If  our 
Government  shows  the  same  {goodwill  and  determina- 
tion in  I'ersia  as  it  has  lately  done,  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  tliat  l^ritish  commerce  will  there  receive  any 
serious  check. 

WORDS  FOR  PICTURES.— IV^ 

*'  '  MI  SUIOKA  '  UATlIINl.;  HER  FEET,"  A  rAINTING  BY 
T 1 1 0  M  A  S  G  A  t  N  S  B  O  R  O  U  G  H . 

T  T  is  ordained  that  he  who  enters  in  at  Art's  sacred 
temple  near  the  lions  and  fountains  must  leave 
behind  him,  as  a  Western  equivalent  for  slippers,  his 
oimbrella.     And  what  is  an  Englishman  without  his 
umbrella  ?    Take  it  from  him,  and  you  rob  him  of  the 
staff  he  leans  on  through  Life's  pilgrimage.     It  is  the 
Excalibur  he  brandishes  in  all  battles — disarm  him  of  it, 
and  he  is  your  prisoner.    It  is  his  crozier,  sceptre,  fairy- 
wand.    It  is  the  very  plinth  and  emblem  of  all  his 
majesty,  and  his  soul  is  in  its  folds.   Beer  and  the  Bible, 
according  to  his  neighbours,  are  the  explanation  of  him; 
but  we  who  know  him  well  know  well  that  he  depends 
on  neither  of  these  wholesome  stimulants.     It  is  the 
•umbrella  which  has  made  Englishmen  what  they  are, 
and  its  material  is  the  stufT  of  which  Englishmen  are 
made.     Now,  strong   in  these  Englishmen   is  their 
aversion  from  fine  art — their  indignation  at  the  sight  of 
it.    Send  them  umbrelliferous  into  a  gallery  of  fine 
pictures,  and  the  place  would  be  wrecked  in  less  than  no 
time.    I  do  not  so  much  mean  that  they  would,  in  their 
-wrath,  scrape  and  perforate   the   canvases  with  the 
ferules  of  their  umbrellas — though  that  is  probably  how 
they  would  proceed — as  that  the  very  tenure  of  their 
umbrellas  would  make  them  bold  to  express  themselves 
■with  that  practicalness  for  which  they  are  so  famous. 
And  so  I  think  that  it  is  a  wise  ordinance  which  makes 
the  Englishman  here  surrender  his  umbrella  for  a  disc 
of  metal.    It  saves,  not  only  the  pictures  from  lacera- 
tion, but  also  the  gallery  from  being  over-crowded. 
Many  Englishmen  flatly  refuse  to   go  whither  their 
umbrellas  may  not  go.    Few  can  bear  to  be  parted 
from  them  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  at 
most  twenty  minutes.    Their  arms  hang  limply,  their 
fingers  soon  begin  to  twitch  convulsively  for  the  familiar 
handle,  and  the  longing  to  redeem  their  pledge  draws 
them  back  Irresistibly  to  the  turnstiles,  out  into  the 
Square.    True  !  the  average  man,  as  he  wanders  by 
the  pictures,  can  caress  the  disc  In  hh  waistcoat  pocket, 
somewhat  lulling  himself  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
a  hostage  for  his  umbrella  ;  but  the  harsh  fact  remains 
that  it  IS  noi  an  umbrella,  and  he  is  ill  at  ease.    He  is 
but    a    humbled,    dispirited,    almost  denationalised 
creature,  a  shell  or  shadow  of  his  true  self.    He  has  no 
■capacity  for  protest  ;  he  Is  susceptible  to  any  influence. 
Even  to  the   influence  of  Beauty  must  he  succumb 
here.    Figure  to  yourself  how,  given  his  umbrella,  he 
would  rage  at  the  sight  of  that  picture  which  con- 
fronts   him    at    the    very    outset,    that    faint  and 
lovely  picture,  Gainsborough's  "Musidora"!  What, 
'I   have   sometimes   wondered,    is   the   oval   of  that 
one  gilt   frame   that   it   should   bound  so  much  in- 
comparable  beauty?      Surely    there    is    nothing  in 
the  whole  world  to  match  that  nude  figure,  fair  and 
slim  as  a  narcissus,  so  listless  in  the  dense  shadow  of 
the  trees,  yet  so  alert  with  health  in  every  curve  of  it. 
"  She  has  been  yonder,  running  in  the  hot  light  of  the 
noon,"  one  guesses.     "She  is  too  young  to  be  tired 
with  her  exertions  ;  but  now  that  she  finds  herself  in 
the  shade  here,  sitting  with  one  foot  in  the  cold,  clear, 
dark  water  of  a  brook,  she  has  surrendered  herselfj 
insensibly,  to  the  still  magic  of  this  place  and  moment.'' 
Yes      One  of  her  feet  Is  among  the  rushes  in  the 
running  water  ;  the  other  is  crossed  upon  her  knee, 
and_  she,  drooping  forward  with  eyes  downcast,  slowly 
unbinds  the  sandal  from  it.    A  strand  of  her  red-gold 
hair  has  slipped  its  tire  and  lies  over  her  shoulder.  Her 
waist  and  arms  are  caught  in  a  film  of  drapery.  There 
is  no   expression,   save   that   of  flawless  beauty,  in 
lier   profile.     Musidora?     That    tawdry   figurine  in 


Thomson's  confectionery?  Likelier,  this  is  some  great 
lady  of  the  day  of  Clainsborough,  some  reigning  beauty 
ol  St.  James's,  who  is  but  foolishly  preteniling  to  be 
Musidora.  Surely,  some  delicate  patrician,  whose  profile, 
seen  for  a  passing  moment  at  the  window  of  iicr 
emblazoned  and  many-lackeyed  coach,  may  have  often 
thrilled  our  great-gr.uulfathers  in  the  Mall,  even  as  here 
it  thrills  us.  Those  ladies  who,  for  their  own  whim  or 
their  painter's,  pretended  to  be  some  one  else,  always 
betrayed  themselves.  Think  of  Lady  Spencer  as 
"Queen  of  the  Harem"  in  Leotard's  pastel:  despite 
the  veil  and  the  ottoman,  is  she  not  an  English  gentle- 
woman to  her  finger-tips,  which  she  has  so  con- 
sclentiously  stained  with  safi"ron  ?  And  the  Duchess 
of  Queensberry,  though  she  had  grey  eyes — what 
could  be  less  like  Minerva  than  she  according  to  Sir 
Joshua?  Equally  weak  at  impersonation  were  all  the 
other  great  ladies,  except  Lady  Hamilton  who,  poor 
soul  !  was  actress  by  nature  and  great  lady  in  name 
only.  Indeed,  they  could  not  impersonate  at  all— they 
merely  dressed  up.  And  dressing-up  was  a  charming 
foible.  I  wish  it  were  still  in  vogue.  But  stay  ! 
Dressing-up  is  one  thing :  undressing-up  is  another. 
Nor  can  one  suppose  that  these  great  ladies  ever 
undressed-up  as  any  one  but  themselves.  My  theory 
of  this  picture,  then,  must  be  wrong.  I  wonder  now 
that  I  could  ever  have  imagined  this  figure  to  be  arti- 
ficially posed.  Its  freedom  and  listless  grace  could 
belong  only  to  some  archaic  darling  of  the  woods  and 
the  hills  and  the  rushing  waters.  Musidora  ?  No,  not 
Musidora  !— would  that  misnomer  had  not  saved  that 
pseudo-classic  minx  from  the  oblivion  she  deserved !  .  ,  . 
Diana  ?  Yes,  I  believe  this  figure  to  be  Diana  herself, 
resting  from  the  chase,  and  this  green  sanctuary  of  hers 
to  be  somewhere  at  the  foot  of  Erymanthus.  I  must 
not  stay,  lest  she  turn  her  head  suddenly  and  see  me, 
another  Actajon,  spying  on  her.  You  know  what  became 
of  Actseon  !  I  must  move  away  quickly.  Were  I  to 
reappear  at  the  turnstile  with  a  pair  of  antlers  to  my 
brow,  they  might  refuse  to  give  me  back  my  umbrella. 
And  to  me,  who  am  a  free-born  Englishman  (more  or 
less),  that  seems  too  terrible  a  contingency  ! 

"  CRICKET,"  A  COLOURED  -WOOD-ENGRAVING,  BY 
WILLIAM  NICHOLSON. 

_  Drab  is  the  colour  of  our  climate,  and  this  English 
picture  Is  duly  washed  all  over  with  It.    There  zs  a 
patch  of  blue,  shaped  like  a  bolster,  in  the  drab  sky, 
but  even  that  is  partially  eclipsed  by  two  protuberant 
monsters  in  flannel,  and  was  but  foisted  there  by  the 
artist,  one  suspects,  as  a  jolly  counter-tone  to  the  red 
cheeks  of  the  batsman,   and  as  a  background  to  the 
wicket-keeper's  big  top-hat.    Observe  the  batsman  ! 
"Slogger"  is  legible  in  every  bulging  curve  of  him, 
and  the  fielders  have  been  scattered  beyond  the  sides  of 
this  wood-block— doubtless,  to  the  uttermost  corners  of 
the  pitch.    See  how  firmly,  yet  freely,  he  grips  the 
willow  in  his  fat   hands,   how  ogreishly   he  smiles 
between  his  whiskers  at  the  doomed  ball  which  must 
even  now  be  flying  towards  him  !    The  wicket-keeper, 
humped  down  on  outspread  legs,  is  more  like  an  arch 
than  a  human  being,  more  like  an  arch  of  drab  masonry 
culminating  in  a  big  top-hat.    Why  does  the  wicket- 
keeper  wear  a  top-hat  ?    The  conundrum  is  simple  : 
the   artist   was  anxious  to  give  his  theme  the  full 
flavour   of  its   antiquity.     Yet  he  knows   well  that 
Cricket  is  none  the  less  impressive  for  that  it  has  cast 
its  top-hat.    Even  so  has  Tragedy  cast  its  mask  and 
buskin,  without  loss  of  dignity.      But  symbols  are 
permanent,  not  to  be  violated.    No  one  of  our  time, 
seeking  to  symbolise  Tragedy,  would  omit  the  mask 
and  buskin.     Likewise,    Mr.  Nicholson,    seeking  to 
symbolise   Cricket,  was   bound    to   include   the  hat 
which  Mynn  and  Pilch  wore.    Yes  !  this  picture  was 
meant  symbolically.    Just  to  the  left  of  the  wicket- 
keeper,  there  is  an  elm-tree,  quite  tiny  and  yet  quite 
near.    It  was  evidently  placed  there  as  a  scale  to  the 
size  of  the  two  cricketers.    By  comparison  with  it,  we 
realise  that  the  very  wickets  are  three  columns,  tall  as 
Nelson's  own,  and  that  the  two  men  who  tower  over 
them  are,  indeed,  giants  of  more  than  Brobdingnagian 
height  and  bulk.      Now,  too,  we  notice  that  the  line  of 
the  landscape  curves  down  slightly  at  either  end — a 
segment  of  the  terrestrial  globe  !    We  are  apt  to  forget 
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how  great  a  place  in  the  world's  economy  is  filled  by 
this  strange  pastime,  and  to  those  who  dislike  the 
evening-papers  I  would  commend  this  picture  as  a 
reminder.  Max  Beerbohm. 

LEAD-POISONING  :  A  DAY  IN  THE 
POTTERIES. 

I HAD,  perhaps,  better  confess  at  once  that  when  I 
set  out  one  morning  lately,  as  one  of  a  "  lead- 
poisoning  party,"  to  view  some  of  the  potteries  round 
Stoke,  I  was  at  heart  more  or  less  rebelliously  inclined. 
I  do  not  refer  to  rebellion  at  leaving  a  place,  which  in  the 
bright  weather  of  that  morning  was  Elysium  (it  is  in  any 
weather  the  abode  of  the  blessed),  although  to  leave  its 
glories  to  spend  the  day  in  the  dull  air  of  a  knot  of  forlorn 
and  ugly  little  towns  might  well  have  provoked  inward 
opposition,  had  I  not  been  sincerely  desirous  of  seeing 
with  my  own  eyes  something  of  the  conditions  of  labour 
in  the' potteries.  Mine  was  a  less  venial  sin — even 
rebellion  against  the  lead-poisoning  crusade — a  con- 
fession I  was  too  wise  or  wicked  to  make  at  the  time, 
which  I  make  now  partly  for  conscience  sake,  partly 
because  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  argument. 

Seeing  is  believing,  so  we  went  to  see  some  victims 
of  lead-poisoning,  amongst  whom  one  was  absolutely 
blind,  another  nearly  blind  ;  a  third  appeared  to  be 
palsied.    There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  something  re- 
pellent in  the  exhibition  of  these  poor  people,  as  though 
they  were  a  kind  of  raree  show — not  that  they  at  all 
object  themselves.    But  there  is  a  cogency,  irrational, 
it  is  true,  in  the  evidence  of  the  senses  which  stimu- 
lates an  ordinary  mortal  to  action,  as  nothing  else  does. 
For  that  reason  I  think  one  is  justified  in  viewing  such 
cases.    The  unbeliever  would  say  that,  after  all,  they 
are  few — few  comparatively — that  every  trade,  as  every 
sport,  has  its  risks.    I  quite  admit  that  the  workpeople, 
including  those  engaged  in  the  dangerous  processes, 
did  not  strike  me  as   particularly  unhealthy-looking, 
nor  did  they  appear  unhappy  or  spiritless  ;  they  com- 
pared favourably  with  those  I  am  accustomed  to  in 
East  London.     But  is  that  the  question  ?     If  it  is 
proved  that  a  certain  process  may  ruin  the  health  of 
some  of  those  engaged  in  it,  even  if  only  one  per  cent., 
which,  with  certain  precautions,  can  be  rendered  far 
less  harmful,  and  still  attain  its  end,  surely  the  case 
for  taking  these  precautions  is  made  out.     It  seems  to 
me  that  the  number  affected  does  not  even  go  to  the 
argument.    And  if  precautions  are  to  be  observed,  the 
most  incredulous  critic  will  agree  that  they  should  be 
observed  strictly.    Are  they?    There  is  no  more  im- 
portant precaution  than  washing  ;   those  engaged  in 
"dipping"  and  other  dangerous  processes  have  to  wash 
their  hands  and  faces  on  leaving  the  works.    The  em- 
ployers have  to  provide  accommodation.    In  most  of  the 
potteries  we  went  over  their  idea  of  suitable  provision 
consisted  of  one  wretched  little  basin,  the  water  having 
to  be  fetched,  and  one,  possibly  two,  and  possibly  no 
towels.    Through  all  the  factories  we  saw  there  would 
certainly  not  average  more  than  one  basin  to  six  per- 
sons.   In  this  there  is  more  than   appears,  for  the 
washing,  to  be  effective,  has  to  be  thorough,  the  nails 
.should  be  carefully  brushed.     There  cannot  be  much 
good  in  washing  in  water  charged  with  lead,  and  in 
using  towels  so  dirty  that,  on  shaking  them,  a  cloud 
of  white  dust,  as  I  found  to  my  discomfiture,  contain- 
ing lead,  flies  out  and  fills  the  air.    There  are  excep- 
tions, it  is  true,  as  in  the  Waterloo  Works,  where  the 
washing  arrangements  are  good — but  they  are  also 
very  new,   having  been  put  in   within  the   last  few 
weeks.    Something  must  certainly  be  done  to  make  the 
rule  as  to  washing  a  reality.    Then  as  to  exhaust-fans, 
a  useful  preventive  of  danger,  we  found  most,  I  think 
all,    the    employers    praised   them,   but   usually  had 
none.     There   was    one    at    Longton,    working  ad- 
mirably ;  but   another,  a  very  large  one,  for  which 
the  manager  naturally  claimed  great  credit,  seemed 
to  me  not  to  work  at  all,  judging,  at  least,  by  the 
manager's  own  test.     With  unhappy  confidence,  he 
struck  a  match  to  show  the  force  of  the  draught,  but  it 
burnt  with  a  steadiness  that  would  be  delightful  if  one 
were  lighting  a  cigarette  out  of  doors.    But  what  are  you 
to  do?    This  fan  had  been  passed  as  effective  by  the 
district  inspector  !    What  we  want  is  a  woman  inspector 
whose  duties  shall  be  confined   to  the   Potteries.  In 


the  same  factory  the  manager  informed  me  with  emphasis 
that,  in  a  certain  room,  every  worker  was  strictly  required 
to  wear  a  special  respirator,  but  I  noticed  three  under 
our  eyes  without  respirators,  and  they  seemed  as  little 
apprehensive  of  their  master's  anger  as  he  seemed 
cognisant  of  offence  in  them. 

I  am  afraid  the  masters  are  minimisers.  The  "hands" 
are  careless,  of  course,  but  that  is  quite  an  inadmissible 
plea.  At  the  same  time  the  employers  are  not  monsters  ; 
it  is  simply  silly  to  represent  them  as  such.  You  have- 
only  to  be  with  them  and  let  them  talk  when  you. 
can  see  at  once  that  they  are  not  bad  fellows,  but 
have  learnt  too  well  the  doctrine  of  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest.  Labour 
is  to  them  a  commodity — a  quite  indefensible  view  irr 
my  judgment,  but  one  on  which  the  great  majority  of 
us  act  on  most  occasions  of  daily  life.  Indeed,  the  very 
commonness,  I  fear  it  must  be  said  naturalness,  of  this 
view  makes  its  correction  the  more  urgent. 

Nothing  pleased  me  so  much  during  the  whole  day  as 
the  sp'^cimens  of  pottery  glazed  without  lead  shown  to  us 
at  Minton's.  Two  plates,  one  glazed  with  lead  and  one 
without,  were  put  together,  and  I  could  see  no  difference. 
There  were  other  cases  where  I  could  see  a  difference,, 
favourable  to  lead.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
a  leadless  glaze  will  be  produced  that  will  serve  for  nearly 
all  purposes  as  well  as  lead  glaze.  I  asked  the  chemist 
of  the  works  why  a  good  leadless  glaze  had  not  beeti. 
seriously  aimed  at  till  now.  "  Nobody,"  he  said,  per- 
ceiving no  recoil  in  his  words,  "troubled  themselves 
about  it  until  there  was  all  this  talk  about  lead- 
poisoning."  The  leadless  glaze  will  probably  be  the 
cheaper  of  the  two,  we  were  told  ;  so  the  way  to  its 
adoption  seems  clear.  Once  the  use  of  leadless  glaze  is 
established,  the  Home  Office  can  hardly  hesitate  to 
prohibit  lead,  where  the  same  result  can  be  obtained 
without  it.  In  the  meantime,  progress  in  the  super- 
session of  lead  might  be  induced  by  exempting  the 
users  of  leadless  glaze  from  observance  of  rules  now  in 
force,  as  was  suggested  by  an  accomplished  expert  in 
our  party.  The  saddest  feature,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  whole,  to  my  mind,  was  the  failure  of  the  employers 
to  do  anything  for  those  whose  lives  have  been  wrecked 
in  their  service.  The  fewness  of  such  cases — if  they 
are  few — only  shows  the  manufacturers  in  a  worse 
light.  It  is  the  old  economic  view  again.  I  do  not  say,, 
however,  that  no  employers  take  a  more  generous  course. 
One  of  Mr.  Woodall's  "  young  persons,"  for  instance, 
(a  numerous  contingent)  lost  her  sight  at  an  early  age 
— now  some  time  ago — and  by  way  of  "  compassionate 
allowance"  has  since  received  from  her  master  £1  45. 6^/.. 
in  instalments.  Harold  Hodge. 

A  RUSTIC  INTERLUDE. 

THE  high  road  goes,  a  white  and  dusky  streak,  on  aa 
ascent  from  Winchester  to  Stockbridge,  the 
monotonous  undulating  sky-line  of  chalky  downs  cut 
darkly  here  and  there  by  a  wayside  coppice  of  pines  ia 
whose  sullen  depths  the  riotous  winds  lose  themselves 
in  hollow  undertones  or  absolute  silences.  Half  a  mile 
out  from  the  old  city,  on  Roebuck  Hill,  the  tragic  out- 
lines of  the  prison,  with  its  grey  slated  roof  and  ugly 
octagonal  red-brick  tower,  cut  the  horizon  to  the  back- 
ward glance,  and  the  ragged  selvedges  of  the  modern 
suburb  of  Fulflood  sprawl  sordidly  in  its  neighbourhood  ;. 
the  city  itself  lost  to  view,  folded  in  a  hollow  of  the 
hills  where  the  fishful  Itchen  flows  through  its  level 
water-meads,  down  to  St.  Cross.  There  have  been, 
wayfarers,  strangers  to  Winchester,  approaching  the 
city  from  Stockbridge  who  have  at  a  distance  mistaken 
the  prison  for  the  Cathedral,  so  prominent  is  it  in  all  the 
country  round  about.  Since  "Tess  of  the  D'Urberyilles  " 
was  written,  it  has  become,  in  some  sort,  a  literary 
landmark,  for  it  figures  in  the  last  scene  of  that  story,  in, 
which  Angel  Clare  and  'Liza-Lu  wait  by  the  roadside 
at  the  first  milestone  from  Winchester,  on  the  Romsey 
road,  while  the  black  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  tower. 
"Justice  was  done,  and  the  President  of  the  Immortals, 
(in  /Eschylean  phrase)  has  ended  his  sport  with  Tess." 

The  Stockbridge  road  assumes  a  different  character, 
in  another  half  a  mile,  where,  in  a  sudden  dip,  suburbaa 
villas  are  left  behind  and  one  comes  into  the  tiny  village, 
of  Weeke,  with  its  characteristic  Hampshire  village, 
church  ;  a  roadside  pond,  a  great   prim  red-bricked 
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house  ol"  (iooifjiaii  il;ilo,  ami  a  row  ol  pollanlod  limes 
for  its  most  outstaiuliii}^  toatures.  Aiul  tlioii  more  up- 
lands, with  f^roat  bare  Hampshire  tiekls  on  either  hand, 
and  the  hedj^es  reduced  by  hi)^h  tarmiu';  to  mere  stumps. 
Such  is  the  view  on  HarestocU  Hill,  with  a  few  coltaj,'es 
and  the  white-painted  equatorial  of  an  observatory 
glcaminj^  on  its  crest  ;  and,  to  make  amends,  the 
ancient  avenues  of  Lainston  closinj;  the  distance  on  the 
Tight.  The  road  presently  leads  to  one  of  these  rook- 
haunted  atlevs.  Turn  aside  here  at  a  stile  to  the  left 
'hand,  and  ta'ke  the  slij^htly  marked  footpath  throu^jh 
underwoods  thickly  covered  with  the  desiccated  leaves 
of  last  autumn,  '  the  cracklinf,'  twij^s  of  uncounted 
seasons,  and  the  emptv  husks  of  last  year's  beech-nuts. 

Thence,  across  another  stile,  to  the  left  alonfj  a  bye- 
road,  and  into  Lainston  Park  at  the  first  larj^e  white 
gate  on  the  right  hand.  Here  is  another  of  the  five 
grand  avenues  leading  to  Lainston  House,  a  romanti- 
cally gloomy  late  seventeenth-century  mansion,  em- 
bowered among  the  woods,  with  a  ruined  manorial 
>chapel  close  at  hand,  in  a  darkling  corner  amid  the 
mossy  boles  of  the  trees.  The  place  would  form  an  ideal 
setting  for  one  of  Thomas  Hardy's  Wessex  tales,  and 
indeed  has  a  part  in  a  sufliciently  queer  story  in  real 
life.  The  tale  is  now  historic  :  how  Walpole's  "  ^lla 
La-'lia  Chudleigh  "  was  in  1745,  privately  married  in  the 
chapel  to  Captain  Hervey,  a  naval  officer,  who  after- 
wards became  the  third  Earl  of  Bristol.  "  Miss  Chud- 
leigh," however,  she  continued  to  be  at  Court.  Twenty- 
five  years  later  she  was  the  heroine  of  a  bigamy  case, 
having  married,  while  her  first  husband  was  living, 
Pierrepont,  EKike  of  Kingston.  This  was  the  lively 
lady,  who  Walpole  tells  us.  "went  to  Ranelagh  as 
Iphigenia,  but  as  naked  as  Andromeda." 

The  chapel  has  long  been  roofless.  Its  font  lies, 
broken  and  green  with  damp,  on  the  ground,  and  the 
old  ledger-stones,  which  cover  the  remains  of  Chud- 
leighs  and  Dawleys,  successive  owners  of  Lainston, 
are  cracked  and  defaced.  The  "  living  "  of  Lainston  is 
worth  £60  per  annum,  and  goes  with  that  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Sparsholt,  the  vicar  holding  it 
by  virtue  of  preaching  here  once  a  year.  Stress  of 
-weather  occasionally  obliges  him  to  perform  this  duty 
under  the  shelter  of  an  umbrella 

Sparsholt,  whose  church  may  be  seen  from  the 
avenues  of  Lainston,  is  tucked  away  in  that  un- 
frequented hinterland  of  Hampshire  which  lies  behind 
the  Stockbridge  and  Andover  roads,  and  between  them 
•and  the  Winchester  to  Romsey  road.  To  continue  along 
'the  Stockbridge  turnpike  is  a  weariness,  for  rarely 
'does  one  see  a  house  along  its  course,  while  the 
repetitive  undulations  of  the  bare  hills  and  downs  so 
characteristic  of  Hampshire  aff'ect  the  spirits.  The 
■cyclist  finds  the  lonely  road  more  than  commonplace, 
and  both  he  and  the  pedestrian  who  chances  to  be  on  it 
when  the  sun  is  setting  and  the  landscape  fades  away 
in  a  purple  twilight,  feel  inclined  to  think  that  the 
many  centuries  of  civilisation  are  but  a  dream,  and  the 
■dim  and  distant  age  of  the  Romans  come  again. 

The  hinterland  is  more  gracious  and  less  allied  to  the 
"troglodyte  period  of  the  world's  story.  There  are 
homely  villages  in  it,  and  quaint  corners  with  rustic 
churches  of  the  kind  almost  peculiar  to  Hants  ;  and  the 
scent  of  the  wood-smoke  that  curls  in  blue  filmy  wreaths 
from  cottage  chimneys  is  over  all.  One  never  forgets 
that  rustic  fragrance,  which,  more  than  the  scent  of- 
flowers,  the  sound  of  a  voice,  or  the  notes  of  a  well- 
remembered  song,  can  bring  back  memories  of  old  times 
and  make  one's  heart  ache  for  the  days  that  were. 

If  the  tourist  never  goes  to  Lainston,  still  less  does 
he  visit  Sparsholt,  which  has  no  guide-book  attractions  ; 
nothing  but  its  old  thatched  cottages  and  quiet  woods 
to  recommend  it.  But  these  woods  are  on  every  side. 
Not  woods  of  forest  trees,  but  hillside  tangles  of  hazels 
and  alders,  where  the  blue-bells  and  the  violets  grow, 
and  the  primroses  make  a  continual  glory  in  the  early 
spring.  There  are  the  labyrinths  of  No  Man's  Land, 
the  intricacies  of  Privet  and  Crab  Wood,  through 
which  runs  the  now  deserted  Roman  road  from  Win- 
chester to  Old  Sarum,  and  the  nameless  spinneys  dotted 
everywhere  about  ;  while  the  horizon  in  this  direction  is 
closed  by  Farley  Mount  and  its  obelisk  whereon,  plain 
■for  all  explorers  to  see,  are  set  forth  details  of  the 
.stirring  career  of  a  certain  "  Paulet  St.  John's"  horse, 


which  jumped  witii  him  into  a  descrlcil  chalk  pit  twenty- 
five  feet  deep,  emerging,  with  his  rider,  unhurt.  That 
was  in  i7.?.v  The  horse,  subsequently,  under  the  name 
of  "  Beware  Chalk  Pit,"  won  the  Hunter's  Plate  on 
Worthy  Downs,  near  Winchester,  anil  at  the  close  of 
his  career  was  buried  on  this  spot. 

Cmaki.es  G.  Harpkr. 

MR.  WliALK  AND  SOUTH  KKNSINGTON. 

IN  all  probability  several  weeks  will  elapse  before 
the  Report  of  the  South  Kensington  Committee 
is  made  public.  But  before  this  document  has  be- 
come generally  accessible  various  unauthorised  items, 
which  purport  to  be  extracted  from  the  forthcoming 
blue-book,  have  been  published  by  the  "Times"  and 
other  newspapers.  Until,  however,  the  official  papers 
have  been  issued  we  refuse  to  believe  that  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  circulated  in  the  Press  represent 
any  of  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Select  Committee 
has  arrived.  That  these  rumours  have  been  diligently 
spread  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Weale,  to  whose  case  we 
referred  last  week,  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment. 
But  we  should  like  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Weale's 
friends  are  doing  him  the  greatest  possible  injury  by 
persisting  in  the  statement  that  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  post  at  South  Kensington  by  the  Department.  In 
answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Balfour  declared  positively  on  Tuesday  that  Mr.  Weale 
was  not  dismissed,  but  that  he  retired  under  the  age 
rule  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the 
Treasury,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
permitted  his  service  to  be  prolonged.  If  Mr.  Weale 
wishes  to  obtain  active  employment  again,  he  will 
find  himself  handicapped  by  these  allegations. 

But  into  whatever  foolish  blunders  and  Inaccuracies 
Mr.  Weale's  friends  on  the  Press  may  be  led  through 
zealous  Ignorance,  it  is  ridiculous  and  unfair  to  impute 
them  to  the  Select  Committee,  which  numbers  amongst 
Its  members  such  Impartial  investigators  as  Sir  Henry 
Howorth,  Mr.  Yoxall,  and  Lord  Balcarres.  It  is  true 
that  the  latter  drafted  on  a  former  occasion  some  such 
paragraph  as  that  which  was  quoted  by  the  "Times" 
In  Its  Monday's  issue  ;  but,  as  we  pointed  out  when 
commenting  on  these  premature  and  inaccurate  dis- 
closures last  week,  the  suggestion  was  not  adopted  by 
the  Committee,  and  Lord  Balcarres  had  the  good  sense 
to  withdraw  It.  We  must  therefore  protest  strongly 
against  an  expression  of  opinion  being  ascribed  to  the 
Museums  Committee  which  would  make  that  body 
responsible  for  a  most  grave  allegation  against  the 
Head  of  the  Education  Department.  To  make  the 
matter  more  clear,  it  will  be  as  well  to  reproduce  the 
exact  words  quoted  by  the  "  Times  "  as  being  a  precise 
transcript  from  the  forthcoming  report:  "  Your  Com- 
mittee desire  to  record  their  opinion  that  the  termination 
of  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Weale,  late  Keeper  of  the 
Art  Library,  immediately  after  the  rising  of  the  House 
In  1897,  and  subsequent  to  the  giving  of  evidence  by 
Mr.  Weale,  In  which  errors  and  abuses  of  administra- 
tion in  the  museum  were  freely  exposed,  very  much 
resembles  a  breach  of  privilege  and  an  infringement  of 
the  Immunity  usually  enjoyed  by  witnesses  before  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons." 

There  are  two  strong  reasons  which  render  such  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  impro- 
bable. In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  direct  and  out- 
spoken reflection  on  the  impartiality  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  It  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Weale's  engagement 
terminated  after  the  rising  of  the  House  in  1897,  but 
if  that  circumstance  is  attributed  to  an  act  of  reprisal  on 
the  part  of  the  education  authorities,  the  Duke's  honour 
is  directly  Impugned.  If  there  were  any  doubt  about 
the  matter  before,  we  know  now,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  that  the  period  of  Mr.  Weale's  service,  pro- 
longed by  permission  of  the  Treasury,  had  simply  run  out ; 
and  It  is  a  fact  within  our  knowledge  that  the  Auditor- 
General  refused  on  that  account  to  pay  the  additional  two 
months'  salary  generously  accorded  to  Mr.  Weale  by 
the  Department,  until  he  had  obtained  from  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  special  leave  to  do  so.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts  alone,  an  expression  of  opinion  such  as  that 
attributed  by  the  "Times  "  to  the  Museums  Committee 
is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
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But  there  is  another  and  far  weightier  proof 
of  the  complete  inaccuracy  of  the  "Times"  sup- 
positions. If  the  Committee  had  had  any  doubts 
as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  Mr.  Weale's  retire- 
ment in  1S97,  they  would  in  common  fairness  have 
summoned  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  g-ive  evidence 
before  them.  No  other  honourable  course  is  con- 
ceivable. The  Lord  President  would  then  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  clearing  up  the  whole  affair,  and  all 
further  doubts  would  once  for  all  have  been  dissi- 
pated. In  addition  to  this,  any  reflections  that  a 
suspected  dismissal  might  have  cast  upon  Mr.  Weale's 
character  would  have  been  finally  removed.  That  the 
Duke  was  not  called  upon  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Committee  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  conclusive  proof  that  no 
such  statement  reflecting  on  his  justice  and  good  faith 
as  that  alleged  by  the  ""Times  "  will  be  found  when  the 
contents  of  their  report  are  made  public. 

HORSE  RACING  AND  THE  JOCKEY  CLUB. 

THE  racing  season  is  so  far  completed  that  only  one 
"classic"  three-year-old  race  remains  to  be  de- 
cided. Epsom,  Ascot  and  Goodwood,  and  those  of 
the  eight  annual  Newmarket  meetings  which  help  to 
bring  out  the  best  three-year-olds,  are  behind  us,  and 
enough  has  been  seen  to  enable  accurate  opinions  to  be 
formed.  Racing,  as  a  popular  recreation  of  the  people, 
was  never  so  popular  as  now,  the  increase  in  popu- 
larity being  noticeable  in  every  class  of  society,  whether 
spelt  with  a  capital  "  S  "  or  a  small  one.  The  people 
who  went  to  Epsom  by  the  ever-popular  road  were  so 
numerous  that  room  could  not  be  found  for  all  the 
vehicles  in  the  carriage  enclosures  on  the  course.  The 
journey  is  performed  with  less  hubbub  and  horseplay 
than  was  customary  a  generation  ago,  and  to  those 
who  now  undertake  it  attract  less  attention  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Ascot  was  never  more  successful, 
although  there  were  this  year  no  picturesque  Indian 
Diamond  Jubilee  visitors,  and  though  the  average  of  the 
class  of  horse  engaged  was  poor.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
no  horse  or  horses  stood  out  with  any  special  promi- 
nence may  have  been  an  important  factor  ;  but,  what- 
ever the  cause,  it  is  difficult  to  remember  an  Ascot 
meeting  at  which  there  was  a  larger  number  of  in- 
teresting races.  The  increasing  wealth  of  the  middle 
classes  that  aspire  to  social  distinction  makes  a  distinct 
mark  on  the  race-course,  the  eff"ect  being  most  notice- 
able in  the  members'  stand  of  the  now  numerous 
"Park"  meetings.  These  institutions,  of  which  San- 
down  Park  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent,  have 
brought  about  great  changes  in  the  conduct  of  racing, 
and  their  influence  is  far  from  being  expended.  They 
have  brought  the  race-goer  within  measurable  distance 
of  comfort,  and  their  arrangements  present  a  remarkable 
contrast  with  what  was  considered  good  enough  for 
their  forerunners  in  our  fathers',  to  say  nothing  of  our 
grandfathers',  days. 

Not  so  very  many  years  ago  there  was  no  stand  on 
the  Rowley  mile  course  at  Newmarket,  and  some  time 
before  that  was  erected  there  were  no  posts  and  rails, 
stakes  and  cords  being  temporarily  provided  to  mark 
the  finishing  course.  Horses  were  weighed  out  and  in 
at  the  "  top  of  the  town,"  a  mile  from  the  Rowley  Mile 
finishing  post,  and  those  who  came  to  see  spent  the  day 
in  their  vehicles  or  on  horseback— still  the  most  enjoy- 
able way  of  witnessing  the  racing  at  Newmarket.  By 
slow — very  slow — degrees  Newmarket  is  softening 
under  the  influence  of  the  "  Parks  ;  "  in  other  words,  is 
recognising  the  right  of  the  public,  other  than  that 
which  occupies  the  Jockey  Club  stand,  to  some  care  for 
its  convenience  in  return  for  the  appreciable  sum  it 
contributes  In  gate-money.  The  attitude  of  the  Jockey 
Club  towards  those  without  whom  it  would  find  existence 
somewhat  difficult  is  not  too  satisfactory.  As  the  head 
of  ' '  the  sport,"  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  one  would  expect 
the  Jockey  Club  to  be  on  the  alert  to  introduce  improve- 
ments, but  the  incontrovertible  truth  is  that  the  Jockey 
Club  initiates  nothing.  The  modern  Ten  Thousand 
Pounder,  which  has  become  a  feature  of  the  racing 
season  and  enables  the  owner  of  a  really  good  horse  to 
win  a  small  fortune  by  its  means,  was  invented  at 
Sandown.  When  it  proved  a  success  there,  Newmarket, 
after  some  years'  deliberation,  introduced  it  in  twofold 
form,  in  the  shape  of  the  Princess  of  Wales'  Stakes  in 


July,  and  the  Jockej'  Club  Stakes  in  October.  The 
Jockey  Club  occupies  a  somewhat  invidious  position  in 
being  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  law-giving  and 
ruling  body  of  the  sport,  and  also  an  active  participant 
in  it,  and  as  such  a  competitor  with  many  others.  In 
its  administrative  capacity  it  issues  directions  for  the 
conduct  of  racing,  but  only  in  certain  crises,  at  un- 
certain intervals  determined  by  pressure  from  without. 
Nothing  Is  ever  done  because  of  pressure  from  within. 
Sometimes  members  of  the  Jockey  Club,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  in  the  Parliamentary- 
off"-season,  express  semi-official  opinions  in  after-dinner 
speeches.  A  notable  ebullition  of  this  sort  took  place- 
at  a  rather  retent  meeting  of  the  Jockey  Club,  promi- 
nent members  dealing  very  harshly  with  certain  forms  of 
racing,  which,  however,  were  nowhere  more  glaringly 
prominent  than  at  the  Newmarket  meeting  nexti 
following  the  date  of  the  speeches.  The  sporting  press- 
did  not  forget  to  draw  attention  to  these  somewhat 
anomalous  happenings,  as  our  American  cousins  have  it. 

At  the  present  moment  such  agitation  as  there  is  for 
reform  deals  with  the  plethora  of  racing,  the  too  great 
preponderance  of  five-furlong  races,  the  too-frequent 
running  of  two-year-olds,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
starting  of  races.  The  continuous  Increase  in  the 
number  of  race-courses  has  created  a  demand  for  more 
days  racing,  and  of  late  years  we  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  racing  six  days  of  the  week.  The  con- 
ditions have  been  accepted  with  the  worse  possible 
grace,  and  this  year,  one  is  glad  to  record,  the  Jockey 
Club  has  taken  cognisance  of  a  state  of  things  that  has. 
no  single  feature  to  plead  for  It,  and  has  partially 
abolished  Monday  racing,  the  Bank  Holiday  meetings 
not  being  Interfered  with.  We  have  seen  it  argued 
that  the  abolishing  (or  curtailing)  of  Monday  racing  will 
be  a  hardship  on  those  numerous  north  country  race- 
goers who  worship  Saint  Monday  by  doing  no  work,, 
going  racing  instead,  when  there  are  races  to  go  to. 
That  race-going  is  better  for  the  working  man  with  a 
family  than  doing  a  day's  work  is  an  agreeable  belief.. 
The  preponderance  of  five-furlong  races  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  too  much  racing.  With 
capable  horses  sadly  unable  to  go  round,  programmes, 
must  be  made  up  somehow,  and  the  most  economical 
race  is  one  of  a  hundred  sovereigns,  or  less,  for  horses 
of  all  ages,  at  five  furlongs.  Whilst  the  horses  that 
can  run  five  furlongs  really  well  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  any  race-horse  worthy  the  name 
can  scramble  over  the  distance  in  some  sort  of  style. 
People  can  gamble  just  as  well  over  bad  horses  as  over 
good  ones,  and  as  the  majority  of  those  who  regularly 
attend  races  gamble,  their  purpose  is  served.  But  a 
better  use  of  the  Turf  is  the  improvement  of  the  breedl 
of  horses,  and  this  is  not  attained  by  the  fostering^  of 
sprint  races.  Such  there  must  be,  if  only  to  provide 
consolation  races,  as  it  were,  on  behalf  of  our  breeding 
failures  —  which  are  much  more  numerous  than  our 
successes.  The  latest  enactment  of  the  Jockey  Club  Is. 
framed  with  the  view  of  encouraging  distance  races,, 
and  diminishing  the  number  of  those  run  at  five- 
furlongs.  It  provides  that  not  more  than  one  race  per 
day  for  all  ages  at  five  furlongs  shall  be  run  ;  and  each, 
day's  programme  shall  provide  for  a  race  at  a  mile  andi 
a  half.  Our  distance  races  as  run  in  the  ordinary  way- 
are  not  edifying  spectacles,  the  horses  cantering  for  the 
first  half  mile.  In  France,  where  the  distance  race  is. 
the  rule  and  the  sprint  race  the  exception,  there  is  but 
little  loitering  by  the  way.  The  result  of  this  was. 
shown  in  the  race  for  the  Ascot  Gold'  Cup,  won  by 
French  horse.  Elf  II.,  for  It  was  never  run  in  such  fast 
time  before.  That  the  distance  race  makes  the  prettier 
spectacle  need  not  be  argued,  but  it  is  certain  that  time- 
must  elapse  before  entries  will  be  at  all  numerous  for 
them  ;  and  full  entry  lists  are  the  life-blood  of  the; 
average  meeting. 

The  running  of  two-year-olds  has  not  been  dealt  withi 
by  the  Jockey  Club,  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  the  most  vital 
question  of  all.  On  all  hands  valuable  prizes  are; 
offered  to  tempt  owners  to  run.  their  two-year-olds- 
frequently.  As  early  as  March  they  begin,  the 
culminating  point  in  value  being  reached  at  Sandown 
Park  in  the  ;^5ooo  National  Breeders'  Produce  Stakes. 
In  France  they  do  not  run  their  tjwo-year-olds  before 
August,  the  youngsters  bekig,  a.  clear  four  months. 
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older  tliaii  ours  hoforo  tlicy  are  asketl  to  put  tlioiusolves 
to  the  strain  of  a  race  aiul  the  preliiniuary  traiuiuj,"-. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  an  accident  that  in  I'rance  the  distance 
race  is  the  staiulinj;-  dish.  A  similar  rule  in  I'^luijland 
would  unquestionably  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  horses, 
but  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  frame  it,  so  f^reat 
would  be  the  upset  tint;-  of  established  races.  There 
are  some  trainers  who  will  not  brin}^  out  their 
two-year-olds  till  July,  at  the  earliest,  and  it 
behoves  these  to  achieve  sulVicient  success  to  induce 
others  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Excepting  a 
rule  that  shall  defer  the  bringing  out  of  two- 
year-olds  to  a  later  date  than  is  now  customary, 
the  Jockey  Club  can  scarcely  interfere,  unless  they  take 
xipon  tliemselves  to  say  that  no  two-year-old  siiall  run 
more  than  a  given  number  of  times.  This  might  be 
regarded  as  an  un-English  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  As  to  the  starting  of  races,  the  highly 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  now  prevailing,  which 
results  in  more  horses  injuring  their  legs  and  their 
tempers  than  all  other  causes  put  together,  can  easily 
be  abolished  by  the  simple  employment  of  the  starting- 
fjate.  The  Jockey  Club  are  anxious  to  introduce  the 
contrivance,  but  they  fear  the  antipathy  of  trainers  and 
jockeys,  who  already  threaten  to  oppose  it.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  opposition  are  the  jockeys  who  pretend 
that  the  starting  machine  is  dangerous  to  them, 
although  it  is  in  universal  use  in  Australia  and  India. 
Under  the  present  system  certain  jockeys  are  clever  at 
getting  away,  and  they  seem  to  prefer  this  lottery  game 
to  any  change.  Unkind  things  In  plenty  are  said  about 
jockeys.  For  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  these 
things  there  is  no  foundation,  but  by  their  opposition 
to  the  starting  machine  the  jockeys  do  themselves  much 
barm.  They  set  people  thinking,  and  the  only  reason 
that  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  a  system  of  starting  by 
which  all  get  off  in  equal  terms  would  not  suit  them. 
Those  owners  who  have  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject  are  very  few,  and  the  others  are  led  by  their 
trainers,  even  If  they  g-ive  the  matter  a  thought. 
Trainers  and  jockeys  are  at  one  on  this  question,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  these  Including  the  king  amongst 
trainers,  Matthew  Dawson.  But  trainers  of  his  capacity 
are  scarce  Indeed,  and  there  Is  none  to  follow  him  at 
Newmarket,  where  the  new  order  is  far  from  being  an 
amprovement  upon  the  old. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

HOLIDAYS,  peace  negotiations  across  the  Atlantic 
and,  if  not  exactly  war  rumours,  at  least  un- 
■comfortable  news  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in  the 
Far  East,  have  made  a  series  of  cross-currents  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  which  render  it  a  little  difficult  to 
describe  the  condition  of  the  markets.  It  was,  perhaps, 
fortunate  that  the  details  of  the  Settlement  have 
occupied  attention  ;  otherwise  the  position  might  have 
been  much  more  uncomfortable.  Until  Thursday 
uneasiness  was  general  in  all  the  markets  with  the 
exception  of  American  Rails,  which  have  been  put 
higher  as  a  consequence  of  the  definite  steps  towards 
peace.  But  other  descriptions  were  mostly  under  the 
rshadow  of  the  Chinese  cloud.  On  Thursday,  however, 
a  more  cheerful  tone  set  in  and  "there  was  a  general 
recovery  of  prices.  The  departure  of  Lord  Salisbury 
for  the  Continent  was  accepted  as  a  sign  that  all  was 
for  the  best  In  the  best  of  all  possible  Foreign  Offices, 
and  even  the  translation  of  Mr.  Curzon  was  taken  to  be 
&n  Indlcition  that  there  was  nothing  serious  about  to 
"happen.  Although  the  present  Is  a  "nineteen-day 
account,"  market  "bulls"  generally  anticipate  a  favour- 
able time  and  if,  as  some  people  expect,  St.  Petersburg 
repudiates  the  Irrepressible  M.  Pavloff,  they  will  have 
some  justification  for  their  sanguine  expectations. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  Money  Market 
during  the  week,  although  the  expected  drain  of  gold 
to  the  United  States  has  already  commenced.  Last 
week  gold  arriving  from  South  Africa  was  bought  for 
the  States  at  77.?.  iof<7'.  per  ounce,  but  the  price  in 
London  has  now  fallen  to  yjs.  io\d.  The  American 
Exchange  In  London  has  also  risen  slightly,  and  now 
stands  at  4*84  as  against  4"83-J-  last  week.  There  have 
•consequently  been  no  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the 
-"Bank  of  England.    The  Bank  Rate  is  unaltered  at 


per  cent.,  and  the  weekly  return  on  'J'luirsd.iy 
showed  a  stronger  position  than  has  been  the  case  for 
two  or  three  weeks  past,  the  reserve  having  increas^ed 
by  /,"35^,50('.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities 
is  ;  per  cent,  higher  at  per  cent.    There  is  an 

abundance  of  money  in  the  market.  Day  to  day  loans 
are  easily  negotiated  at  \  percent.,  whilst  the  rate  for 
three  months'  fine  bills  is  ij,'  percent,  or  J  lower  than 
last  week.  The  period  of  dearer  money  which  is  gene- 
rally expected  does  not,  therefore,  seem  quite  so  near 
as  it  did  a  week  or  two  ago. 

The  improvement  In  Spanish  Four  per  Cents,  has 
naturally  continued  as  a  result  of  the  near  approach  of 
peace.  After  the  first  spurt  last  week  there  was  at  first 
some  hesitation  on  the  rumours  that  the  Spanish  reply 
to  the  American  conditions  of  peace  was  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  and  a  few  unwise  bears  seem  to  have 
rushed  in,  hoping  that  the  conclusion  of  peace  would  be 
delayed.  On  Monday,  Spanish  Fours  stood  as  high  as 
44,  but  on  Tuesday  they  fell  back  to  42^.  On  Wednes- 
day, however,  confidence  returned,  and  a  rise  of  half  a 
point  was  succeeded  on  Thursday  by  a  further  rise  of  | 
to  43].  Arrangements  have  now  been  made  for  the 
payment  of  the  October  coupon,  and  It  Is  further 
announced  that  holders  of  bonds,  which  have  been 
bought  since  the  previous  decree,  may  have  them  sealed 
for  payment  In  gold,  provided  they  give  their  word  of 
honour  that  they  have  not  subsequently  sold  them  to  a 
Spanish  subject.  This  is,  no  doubt,  very  disagreeable 
for  those  speculators  who  have  bought  sealed  bonds 
fondly  believing  that  the  price  would  go  up  because  the 
supply  would  be  very  limited,  and  we  do  not  quite  see 
how,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Spanish  Government 
can  expect  to  prevent  Spanish  subjects  from  having 
their  coupons  paid  In  gold  also,  since  they  need  only 
pledge  their  bonds  to  foreign  subjects  in  order  to  escape 
the  infliction  of  a  dividend  In  depreciated  pesetas. 
Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  complained  bitterly  of 
this  second  decree  as  showing  that^the  first  was  merely 
a  scheme  to  rig  the  market.  We  ourselves  are  inclined 
to  consider  the  action  of  the  Spanish  Government  as  a 
subtle  device  to  ^et  as  much  of  the  External  Debt  into 
foreign  hands  as  possible  In  the  hope  that  thereby  they 
may  enlist  the  "sympathies"  of  other  nations  on  their 
side  In  the  forthcoming  delicate  negotiations  concerning 
the  details  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  If  foreign  nations 
are  large  holders  of  Spanish  bonds.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  their  Governments  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be 
compassionate  towards  the  sufferings  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  We  are  still  of  opinion,  however,  that  for 
those  who  care  to  undertake  the  risk  Spanish  Four  per 
Cents,  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  speculation. 
The  chances  of  a  successful  revolution  in  Spain  as  a 
consequence  of  her  defeat  seem  now  more  remote  than 
ever. 

The  Settlement  In  Home  Rails  reflected  faithfully  the 
influence  of  the  recent  unsatisfactory  dividend  declara- 
tions. The  list  showed  a  large  majority  of  falls,  the 
biggest  being  one  of  4f  In  Great  Central  Ordinary  and 
another  of  4  in  Great  Central  Preferred.  Great  Western 
came  next  with  a  fall  of  2|  In  consequence  of  the  big 
drop  In  the  dividend  resulting  from  the  coal  strike  in 
South  Wales.  London  and  North  Western  also  fell 
2J,  South  Eastern  Deferred  2|,  Midland  Deferred  2|, 
and  Brighton  Ordinary  2.  Chatham  Stocks,  however, 
improved,  the  Second  Preference  as  much  as  2  points, 
in  consequence  of  the  favourable  conditions  the  Com- 
pany has  secured  in  the  new  arrangement  with  the 
South  Eastern  Company.  London  and  South  Western, 
In  the  excellent  management  of  which  line  the  market 
has  great  confidence,  scored  a  rise  of  3  points  in  the 
Ordinary  stock  and  smaller  rises  in  its  other  descrip- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  falling  off  in  the  dividend.  Great 
Northern  stocks  also  improved,  in  view  of  the  excellent 
report  for  the  past  half-year  and  the  vigorous  efforts  the 
Compan}''  Is  making  to  meet  the  approaching  com- 
petition of  the  Great  Central.  There  does  not  seem 
much  doubt  that  the  Great  Northern  will  get  the  better 
of  its  rival  and  Its  "A"  and  Deferred  stocks  still  seem 
to  us  amongst  the  most  profitable  investments  in  the 
Home  Railway  market,  notwithstanding  the  drop  in  the 
dividend. 
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The  pessimistic  views  common  of  late  with  regard  to 
the  Home  Railway  market  in  general  have  gone  a  little 
too  far.  Working  expenses  cannot  go  on  increasing 
indefinitelv  and  there  must  come  a  time  when  the 
increased  'outlav  on  wages,  rolling  stock  and  generally 
improved  accommodation  for  the  public  must  bear  fruit 
in  improved  returns.  It  is  not  impossible  that  even  the 
present  half-vear  may  prove  much  more  profitable  to 
shareholders,"  for  gross  traffic  continues  to  increase  in 
a  satisfactory  mariner.  Now  that  the  whole  of  the 
English  railway  dividends  for  the  past  half-year  have 
been  announced  we  have  revised  our  table  of  the  net 
yield  of  the  various  stocks  on  the  basis  of  the  dividends 
of  the  two  past  half-years.  Of  the  thirteen  companies 
in  our  list  six,  have  declared  dividends  at  the  same  rate 
as  last  year,  one  at  a  higher  rate  and  six  at  a  lower  rate. 


13  August,  1898' 


Net  Yield 

Company. 


OF  English 

Dividends 
1897-8. 

Great  Northern  "  A"    2^  ... 

Brighton  Deferred   7  •• 

Great  Northern  Deferred...  2^  .. 

Caledonian  Deferred   2^  .. 

Midland  Deferred    3t  •• 

North  Eastern    6|  .. 

South  Eastern  Deferred   ...  3^ 

Brighton  Ordinary   6|  .. 

North  Western   7 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
South  Western  Deferred  ...  3 


Railway  Stocks. 

Price 
10  August. 

••  52 


5i 


174!- 
55  • 
551- 
8gh. 
177  . 
109  . 
184  . 
202  . 


•  149' 

Caledonian  Ordinary   5^    ^53 

Great  Northern  Preferred...  4 
South  Western  Ordinary  ...  6 
South  Eastern  Ordinary 
Great  Eastern  


8 

4t? 
3^ 

Great  Western    4f 

Midland  Preferred    2^ 

o^ 


1 2 1  i . 
222^. 


Metropolitan   

Great  Central  Preferred 


'30  • 

165  . 
87  . 
132^ 


58^ 


Yield  p. 

c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

4 

I 

8 

4 

0 

I 

3 

17 

3 

16 

3 

15 

5 

3 

I  2 

0 

3 

I  I 

I 

3 

9 

3 

3 

9 

3 

3 

8 

6 

3 

7 

0 

3 

6 

1 1 

3 

5 

10 

2 

19 
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2 

18 

7 
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18 

2 

17 

7 

2 

17 

5 

2 

x6 

7 

2 

1 1 

3 

on 
spite 


this  market  seem  to  us  unduly  inflated  and  we  stilt 
anticipate  a  slump  when  peace  is  formally  concluded. 
The  optimists  believe  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great 
increase  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  when  the  war 
is  at  an  end,  and  a  big  wheat  harvest  is  reported.  But 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  United  States  will  come  witb 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  for  the  restoration  of  order  in 
Cuba  is  likely  to  prove  a  hard  task  even  for  American' 
statesmen,  and  we  should  advise  those  who  have  made 
a  profit  in  this  market  to  take  it  and  clear  out.  During 
the  week  there  have  been  considerable  dealings  in 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  stocks  as  a  result  of  the  success  of 
the  reorganization  scheme.  Last  week  we  stated  in' 
error  that  after  20  August  deposits  of  Bonds  and  Stocks- 
for  conversion  will  be  accepted  only  on  a  cash  payment 
of  S2.  The  penalty  is  a  payment  of  2  per  cent,  of  the 
par  value  of  bonds  and  an  additional  cash  payment  of 
S2  per  share  of  stock  deposited. 


Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Railway 

BEFORE  THE  WaR   ScARE   AND  NoW. 


Price 

Railway.  28  January. 

Atchison  and  Topeka    13;^ 

Central  Pacific    14I 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ...  99^ 

Denver  Preferred    5'^ 

Illinois  Central    109^ 

Louisville   S^i 

New  York  Central   112^ 

North  Pacific  Preference  ...  68| 

Pennsylvania    60 

Wabash  Preference    19I 


Price 
10  August. 

•  14^ 
.  17I 

.  io7f 

•  52^ 

.  1X2 

57's' 

•  123-i 
■■  76I 
..  61 
..  20^ 


Stocks- 

Differ- 
ence. 


3i 
8i 
I 

2^ 
if 


+  II 


4- 
4- 
4- 


market,  and  the 
of  business  trans- 
feature  of  the 


Some  shareholders  seemed  disposed  to  question  Earl 
Cawdor's  explanation  of  the  drop  in  the  Great  Western 
dividend  from  4^  to  2I  per  cent,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Company  on  Thursday.    But  the  figures  placed  before 
the  meeting  by  the  Chairman  really  left  no  doubt  upon 
the  matter.   The  receipts  from  the  mineral  traffic  showed 
a  decrease  for  the  half-year  of  ;^i38,i72,  and  dock  and 
harbour  dues,  which  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
the  mineral  returns,  decreased  ;^3336,  so  that  in 
of  increased  receipts  in  other  branches  of  traffic, 
the  total  income  of  the  Company  was  ;6'6o,398  less 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  expenditure  increased  by  £190.192, 
of  which   ;^83,866   was   for    maintenance    of  ways 
and   works,  and  mainly  for   the  relaying  of  the  old 
permanent  way  ;   ;^38,420  mainly  for  the  extra  cost 
of  coal  •  i:34,843  mainly  for  extra  staff  and  increased 
wages,  and"£^is,i43  ^or  increased  steamboat  charges. 
The  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  traffic  receipts 
generally  has  increased  from  57-94  per  cent,  to  62-85 
per  cent.    Since  the  capital  charges  were  ^8000  more 
than  in  1897,  the  sum  brought  forward  £11,000  less, 
and  the  amount  received  in  banker's  interest  £  18,000 
less   the  drop  of  2.'  per  cent,  in  the  dividend  is  fully 
accounted  for.    Of 'course  it  was  a  very  bad  half-year 
for  the  Cireat  Western,  and  the  Company  was  doubly 
unfortunate  in  having  embarked  on  such  a  large  ex- 
penditure for  the  renewal  of  the  permanent  way  before 
the  coal  strike  began.    As  the  dispute  in  South  Wales 
is  not  vet  settled,  and  may  still  drag  on  for  some  time, 
the  outlook  for  the  current  half-year  is  by  no  means 
favourable. 

American  Rails  are  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Louisville,  all  the  principal  stocks  now 
stand  at  a  higher  level  than  in  January  last.  Making- 
up  prices  on  Wednesday  showed  a  general  rise,  only 
two  minor  stocks  having  fallen  during  the  account. 
Milwaukecs  rose  4^,  Norfolk  Adjustment  Preference 
3i  Baltimore  and  Ohio  ij,  and  LouisviUes,  Northern 
Pacific  Preferred,  Southern  Railway  Preference  and 
Union  Preferred  all   more  than   2  points.  Values 


Industrials  are  still  a  very  dull 
settlement  showed  that  the  amount 
acted  is  very  small.  The  most  notable 
week  has  been  the  fall  in  National  Telephone  Com- 
pany's shares  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Last  year 
these  shares  stood  at  nearly  £8.  Now  they  are  worth 
only  a  Httle  over  £5.  The  Allsopp  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day was  no  doubt  very  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders. 
A  profit  for  the  year  of  £289,000,  as  against  £260,000 
last  year,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  £250,000,  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  any  shareholder  feel  comfortable.  Oil 
shares  have  been  weak  in  consequence  of  the  great  fire 
at  Baku,  on  the  property  of  the  Russian  Petroleum. 
Company.  The  catastrophe  has  reminded  investors  la 
oil  companies  how  easily  £100,000 
property  can  disappear. 


worth   of  their 


in 


Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 

Dividend 

Company.  1897- 
Per  cent. 

Bovril  Deferred   5 

Do.    Ordinary    7 

Linotype  Deferred  (£5)  9 

Mazawattee  Tea    8 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co   12 

National  Telephone  (£5)  6 
Spiers  &  Pond  (£10)  10 
Linotype  Ordinary  (£5)  6 

Holborn  &  Frascati          10  0) 

Harrod's  Stores    20 

Bryant  &  May  (£5)    ...  17-^ 

Jay's    7^ 

Eley  Brothers  (£10)    ...  17I 

Swan  &  Edgar   5 

Savoy  Hotel  (£10)    7^ 

Jones  &  Higgins    9^ 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (£10)    ...  20 

(1)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

The  complete  return  of  the  valuation  of  the  Scottish 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  made  at  i  March  this 
year  has  just  been  received.  It  is  not  in  all  respects  a. 
satisfactory  document.  The  valuation  is  made  on  the 
same  basis  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  that  is  upon  the 
Healthy  Males  Table  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,, 
assuming  interest  at  3  per  cent.  This,  of  course  is 
completely  satisfactory,  and  m,eans  that  the  Society  s- 
rcserves  are  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  habihties  and! 


Yield 

Price 

per  cent. 

10  August. 

£■ 

s.  d. 

9 

1 « 

..  8 

17  9. 

1 

H 

..  8 

0  0 

7t  • 

••  5 

18  0 

I*  • 

••  5 

16  4 

••  5 

12  II 

5^  • 

■•  5 

II  7 

18^  . 

••  5 

8  I 

5f  • 

••  5 

4  4 
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1 81  . 

...  4 

18  7 
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12  3 

38 

...  4 

12  I 

...  4 
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17 
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to  leave  a  i^oiul  surplus.  When,  however,  we  turn  to 
the  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  the  liiiuls,  we  fuul  a  sonie- 
wi>at  serious  laliiiii;-  oil  as  compared  with  previous 
years.  I'or  tlie  live  years  eudiuj^  iSSS,  Iho  averaj^e  in- 
terest yielded  was  ^,'4  0\.  t)</.  per  cent.  ;  for  the  five  years 
endiui;'  iSc)^  it  was  ;£,"4  O.v.  2</. ,  and  for  the  five  years 
endiiii^  iHi)S  it  was  only  ;£,'4  o.v.  5</.  'This  decrease  ol 
more  than  a  quarter  per  cent,  is  much  larj^-er  tlian 
Insurance  Companies  as  a  whole  have  experienced. 
There  is,  however,  a  substantial  item  of  profit  on  the 
revaluation  of  securities  which  helps  to  make  the  interest 
returns  actually  better  than  they  appear  to  be,  althouj,--!! 
not  better  compared  with  1H93,  when  the  balance 
of  profit  and  loss  amounted  to  ;£'io, 000  more  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  This  point  was  referred  to  by  the 
Chairman  at  the  Annual  Meetintf  in  a  way  that  was 
scarcely  justifiable,  for  he  apparently  compared 
the  results  of  1S9S,  includins,'-  the  profit  on  Invest- 
ments, with  the  results  of  1893,  excluding-  such 
profits,  thus  making  the  present  falling  off  appear 
less  than  it  actually  is.  The  expense  for  the  past  five 
years  amounted  to  i4"6  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income 
as  compared  with  13-9  per  cent,  and  13-5  per  cent,  at 
the  previous  two  valuations,  while  the  percentage  of 
premiums  reserved  for  future  expenses  and  profit  is  17-5 
per  cent,  as  against  187  per  cent,  five  years  ago.  Thus, 
the  actual  expenses  are  rather  more  and  the  provision 
made  for  them  rather  less. 

These  facts  concerning  interest  and  expenditure 
naturally  have  their  effect  upon  the  bonus  declared. 
The  bonus  in  the  Scottish  Equitable  is  allotted  as  a 
reversionary  addition,  calculated  on  the  sums  assured 
and  on  previous  bonuses  remaining  in  force,  at  a 
uniform  rate  for  each  premium  paid  during  the  valuation 
period.  The  bonus  was  at  the  rate  of  305-.  per  cent,  per 
annum  in  1893  and  has  fallen  to  285'.  per  cent,  in  1898. 
This  is  not  a  serious  falling  off  and  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered a  moderately  good  bonus  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  premiums  of  the  Scottish  Equitable  are  at  most 
ages  rather  above  the  average.  The  Society  is  content 
with  a  very  moderate  rate  of  progress,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  assurances  in  force  have  only  increased 
from  just  under  loh  millions  in  1893  to  slightly  over  iif 
millions  in  1898  ;  while  its  funds,  which  were  a  little  over 
3^  millions  five  years  ago,  now  amount  to  ^£^4, 068,265. 
To  progress  of  this  sort  no  exception  can  be  taken,  for 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  reliable  actuaries  that 
moderate  growth  is  on  the  whole  better  for  existing 
policy-holders  than  a  very  large  proportion  of  new 
business,  especially  w'hen,  as  is  usually  the  case,  rapid 
development  involves  excessive  expenditure.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole,  the  valuation  of  the 
Scottish  Equitable  shows  the  Society  to  be  in  a 
thoroughly  sound  position  and  to  be  working  on  the 
most  approved  lines,  but  none  the  less  the  results  of  the 
valuation  are  just  a  little  disappointing. 

The  sixty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Clergy  Mutual 
Insurance  Society  has  just  been  presented  to  the 
members.  It  shows  that  the  new  business  transacted 
is  smaller  than  in  any  year  for  at  least  the  last 
twelve  the  new  sums  assured  only  amounting  to 
;^26o,646,  yielding  new  annual  premiums  of  ;^845o. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  small  amount  of  new  business, 
and  considering  the  excellent  results  the  Society  yields 
to  its  policy-holders,  it  seems  a  pity  that  more  people  do 
not  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  conditions  this 
Office  offers.  The  very  limited  rate  of  progress  that  is 
shown  is  largely  due  to  the  Society  paying  no  com- 
mission for  the  introduction  of  new  business.  The 
result  of  this,  however,  is  that  the  expenses  only 
amount  to  6'5  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  as 
compared  with  the  15  per  cent,  which  is  the  average 
rate  of  expenditure  of  British  Life  Offices.  As  the 
Society  sets  aside  12^  per  cent,  of  its  premiums  for 
future  expenses  and  profit,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly 
half  of  the  "  loading  "  that  is  reserved  goes  to  swell  the 
surplus.  Another  considerable  addition  to  the  surplus 
is  provided  by  the  difference  between  the  interest 
assumed  in  calculating  the  liabilities  and  the  interest 
yielded  by  the  funds.  The  rate  assumed  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  policies  is  only  2^  per  cent.,  while  the  rate 


aclually  e.uiied  upon  the  total  funds  after  ihe  deduction 
of  income  tax  is  ^,'3  idv.  lu/.,  so  showing  a  margin  of 
more  than  i  j  per  cent,  as  a  c.mt rihutioii  to  surplus. 
The  extent  to  which  the  mortality  experienced  is  belter 
than  the  mortality  provided  for  is  also  favourable-,  for, 
althougii  the  claims  paid  during  the  past  year  have  lieen 
much  he.ivier  than  usual  and  amounted  to  _£,'.i8_',3 17 
inciutling  matured  endowments,  they  were  less  than  the 
expected  amount  to  the  extent  of  ;£,64,390,  Two-thirds 
of  the  death  claims  were  in  respect  of  lives  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
were  paid  on  account  of  policy-holders  who  exceeded 
eighty,  and  in  some  cases  ninety,  years  of  age.  The 
account  on  the  whole  is  of  a  most  satisfactory  chiiracter, 
and  suggests  that  considerable  sums  were  accumulated 
during  the  year  towards  a  large  surplus  at  the  next 
valuation. 

After  a  temporary  set-back,  due  to  the  uneasiness 
caused  by  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East,  South 
African  Shares  have  again  begun  to  improve,  stimu- 
lated partly  by  another  record  output  for  July.  The 
total  production  of  gold  last  month  from  the  Witvvaters- 
rand  alone  was  359,343  ozs.,  or  14,673  ozs.  more  than 
in  June,  and  116,864  o^^.  more  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding month  of  last  year.  The  output  from  the  whole 
of  the  Transvaal  amounted  to  382,006  ozs.  In  the  face 
of  these  figures  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  sceptical  to 
deny  that  gold-mining  on  the  Rand  is  a  solid  and  pro- 
gressive industry,  very  much  more  certain  in  its  results 
and  yielding  much  higher  profits  than  many  a  favourite 
industrial  security,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties 
with  which  the  industry  has  to  contend.  The  long, 
expected  reforms  seem  as  far  off  as  ever,  but  owing  to 
the  improved  management  of  the  mines  which  are  at 
work,  the  more  perfect  methods  of  extraction  which  are 
continually  being  adopted  and  the  many  economies 
which  have  been  achieved  during  the  past  year,  not  only 
the  total  production  but  the  net  profits  of  the  various 
Companies  are  steadily  going  up.  In  July,  especially, 
the  profits  of  several  Companies  showed  a  notable  in- 
crease. The  Village  Main  Reef  came  first  with  a 
monthly  profit  of  ;^22,3oo,  ;^53oo  more  than  in  June  ; 
the  Rose  Deep  made  nearly  ^3000  more,  the  Robinson 
p^20oo,  Crown  Reef  ;^i300,  Nourse  Deep  and  Gelden- 
huis  Deep  each  ;^iioo,  and  the  Wolhuter  nearly  500. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 
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Price, 
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Dividends. 

10  August. 

jNIine. 
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Per  Cent. 
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Per 
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.  500 
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(*)  42  deep-level  claims,  estimated  value 

equivalent  to 

266 

£2  per  share.  ("-)  Owns  37  D.L.  claims,  estimated 
value  equivalent  to  £\o \os.  per  share.  (')  51^  deep-level 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  \os.  per  share, 
and  47  water-right  claims.  (*)  52  D.L.  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £\  per  share.  (')  iS  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £\  per  share. 
(«)  £\  shares.  (')  ;^5  shares.  H  Poorer  North  Reef 
Ore  not  taken  into  account. 
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^Nourse  Deep 


♦Village  Main  Reef 


The  mines  marked  thus  *  are  already  at  work. 
(»)  Owns  24.000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value 
;^36,ooo,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  £\  per  share.  (')  Calculated 
on  actual  profits  of  working.  (')  Owns  25,000  Wemmer 
shares,  value  equivalent  to  £\  per  share.   (*)  shares. 

The  price  of  Johannesburg  Pioneer  shares  has  risen 
considerablv  of  late.    At  the  end  of  June  they  stood 
at  10,  but 'they  now  stand  at  \\\.    In  our  table  the 
remaining  life  of  the  mine  is  put  at  one  year,  but  in  fact 
t  has  only  a  few  months  longer  to  live.    The  little  mine 
has  paid  enormous  dividends  during  its  short  existence. 
In  1896  it  paid  350  per  cent.  ;  last  year  it  paid  500  per 
cent.,  and  it  will  probably  again  pay  500  per  cent,  this 
year.    It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  275  per  cent,  of 
this  has  already  been  paid,  so  that  the  buyer  at  the 
present  price  can  only  be  certain  of  getting  225  per 
cent.,  or  a  return  of  less  than  20  per  cent.  The  Company 
has,  however,  a  valuable  asset  in  the  form  of  thirty- 
seven  deep-level  claims,  twenty-five  of  which  are  on  the 
dip  of  the  Crown  Deep  property,  and  twelve  to  the 
south  of  the  Langlaagte  Deep.    These  two  blocks  of 
claims  are  too  small  to  be  worked  separately  by  the 
Pioneer  Company,  and  they  will  of  course  have  to  be 
disposed  of  to  one  or  other  of  the  adjoining  deep-level 
companies.    To  the  holder  or  purchaser  of  Pioneers  it 
is  therefore  important  to  know  what  value  to  place  upon 
these  deep-level  claims,  and  the  calculation  is  simple 
since  the  market  value  of  the  adjoining  claims  provides 
a  fair  basis  of  valuation. 

The  whole  of  the  thirty-seven  claims  are  adjacent  to 
the  South  Rand  property  belonging  to  the  Rand  Mines. 
The  market  value  of  South  Rand  shares  is  about  £4, 
which  gives  a  claim  valuation  of  ;^6ooo.     On  this 
basis  the  Pioneer  claims  are  worth  ^'222, 000.     Since  the 
capital  of  the  Pioneer  Company  is  ^^2 1,000,  its  deep-level 
holdings  consequently  represent  a  value  equal  to  about 
^  lo  10A-.  per  share.    There  has  been  very  good  reason, 
therefore,  for  the  recent  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
Pioneer  shares,  in  spite  of  the  approaching  exhaustion 
of  the  outcrop  mine,  and  we  expect  to  see  them  go 
much  higher.     Now  that  the  second-row  deep  levels 
are  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  the  holders  of  Pioneer 
shares  should,  when  the  deep-level  claims  are  disposed 
of,  receive  in  return  shares  worth  nearly  as  much  as  the 
present  value  of  each  Pioneer  share.     It  was  a  con- 
siderable under-estimation  of  the  value  of  the  deep  level 
claims  that  formerly  placed  the  shares  at  the  bottom  of 
our  table  of  the  net  yield  of  outcrop  mines.    A  fair 
estimate  of  the  value  places  them  at  the  top. 


NEW  ISSUES. 

KOOTEN.W  RAILWAY  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANV,  LIMITED. 

British  Columbian  railways  are  scarcely  yet  familiar 
8Q0ugh  to  the  British  investor  to  inspire  confidence, 
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and  we  doubt  if  much  of  the  ;^48o,ooo  Debenture  Stock, 
issued  by  the  Kootenay  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Limited,  will  have  been  subscribed  in  this  country. 
The  interest  is  5  per  cent,  and  the  stock  is  issued  at 
par,  so  that  the  conditions  are  not  particularly  attrac- 
tive. The  Company  will  own  or  control  certain  lines, 
constructed  or  to  be  constructed,  connecting  the 
Kootenay  Lake  with  the  North  American  railway 
systems,  and  it  appears  that  fair  profits  are  being 
already  earned  by  some  of  the  undertakings.  It  is, 
however,  a  long  way  for  capital  to  go  to  secure  a  poor 
5  per  cent. 

W.  A.  MC  ARTHUR  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

W.  A.  McArthur  &  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of 
;^25o,ooo,  is  formed  to  take  over  the  business  of  the 
well-known  Australian  firm  of  warehousemen  known  as 
A.  McArthur  &  Co.,  first  established  in  Sydney  in  1841, 
and  the  similar  business  in  London  ofW.  &  A.  McArthur. 
The?death  of  Sir  William  McArthur  renders  it  convenient 
and  desirable  that  the  two  businesses  should  be  corn- 
bined.  The  price  asked  by  the  two  firms  for  their 
businesses  is  ^300,000,  150,000  of  which  they  take 
in  Ordinary  shares.  The  assets  to  be  acquired  are 
valued  at  ;^256,ooo  and  the  goodwill  at  ^^44,000. 
The  profits  of  the  three  past  half-years  are  certified  as 
having  been  at  the  rate  of  ;^i9,ooo  a  year  and  to  have 
increased  regularly.  The  present  issue  is  of  7500  five 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Preference  shares  of  ;^io  each  and 
of  ^75,000  of  4|  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture 
Stock. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Cymro.— We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  consult  the  prospectus 
of  the  company. 

W.  Freeman  (Worcester).— The  shares  are  not  likely  to 
improve  much  in  value,  since  investors  fight  shy  of  securities  on 
which  they  may  at  any  time  have  to  pay  substantial  calls.  But 
the  company  is  a  sound  one,  and  as  it  pays  high  interest  we 
should  advise  you  to  hold  your  shares. 

Uysp.  (Southampton).— We  do  not  think  that  the  past 
history  of  the  Company  gives  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  successful  in  its  new  departure.  The  shareholders  were 
probably  ill-advised  in  assenting  to  the  increase  of  capital. 
We  should  sell  Lipton's  Ordinary.  The  present  high  price 
does  not  seem  to  us  in  the  least  justified. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

SAINT  PROPRIETY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

DEAR  SIR,— It  is  fortunately  no  longer  true  that  the 
public  is  entirely  careless  of  the  interests  of  a  sturdier 
morality^ethics  based  on  knowledge  instead  of  ignor- 
ance. The  Bedborough  prosecution  seems  to  have 
cleared  the  air,  and  a  strong  band  of  well-known  men 
and  women  is  actively  determined  to  resist  the 
attempted  police  censorship  of  scientific  studies  on  the 
all-important  subject  of  sex.  A  stronger  committee  has 
not  been  seen  for  very  many  years.  Clergymen, 
scientists,  authors,  physicians,  barristers  and  editors,  of 
world-wide  reputation,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  men 
and  women  representing  societies  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  have  joined  this  committee,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  determined  stand  thus  made  will 
prevent  any  future  attempt  to  suppress  that  freedom  of 
utterance  which  has  been  won  at  such  cost  in  the  past. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  present  case  that  Mr. 
Bedborough  is  not  arraigned  for  any  writing  of  his  own. 
He  is  called  upon  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  defence  of 
the  writings  of  others  with  whom  he  is  not  necessarily 
in  agreement. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  the  next 
public  meeting  on  this  question  will  be  held  in  the 
French  Salon,  St.  James's  Hall  (Restaurant  Entrance, 
Piccadilly)  on  Monday,  15  August,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the 
following  resolution  will  be  submitted  :— 

"That,  while  not  concerned  to  oppose,  defend  or 
express  any  opinion  respecting  the  particular  views  of 
Mr  Bedborough  or  of  the  various  other  persons  for 
circulating  whose  writings  he  is  being  prosecuted,  this 
meeting  regards  the  present  case  as  one  which  requires 
the  most  careful  watching  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
freedom  of  the  press  ;  and  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to 
endeavour  to  raise  the  necessary  means  for  Mr.  Bed- 
borough's  defence,  regarding  this  as  the  most  practical 
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assoilioii  of  llie  princiiilo  w  liioh  is  assailoil  by  the  prose- 
cution."— Vours  faillit'ully,  Hicnuv  SiiVMOUK. 

THOMSON  A\'n  von:. 

To  tho  I'^tlilor  of  tlio  S.vii  kpay  Ri;vu;\v. 

Paris,  26  July,  i8<)S. 

Sir,  —  I  have  only  lately  taken  coj^fnisance  of  the  clever 
lively  paper  in  which  Mr.  Churton  Collins  discussed  last 
year  in  vour  columns  (31  July,  i^qy)  the  question  ol 
Pope's  alleiicd  collaboration  with  James  Tiiomson.  'Hie 
conclusions  arrived  at  bv  the  distin^niished  critic  beini,^ 
very  ditTerent  from  those  I  had  myself  adopted  in  a  work 
whi'ch  is,  in  that  verv  paper,  too  handsomely  mentioned, 
I  should  feel  oblii^ed  if  you  would  allow  me  to  expose  a 
few  observations^suj^g-csted  by  the  elaborate  discussion 
of  vour  contributor. 

the  facts  of  the  case,  in  the  very  words  of  Mr. 
Churton  Collins,  are  these:  "There  is  in  the  British 
Museum  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
London  edition  of  Thomson's  works  dated  1738,  and  the 
part  of  the  volume  which  contains  'The  Seasons 'is  kill 
of  manuscript  deletions,  corrections,  and  additions. 
These  are  in  two  handwriting's,  the  one  being-  unmis- 
takablv  the  handwriting  of  Thomson,  the  other  beyond 
all  question  the  handwriting  of  some  one  else.  .  .  . 
Almost  all  these  corrections  ....  form  part  of  the 
present  text.  .  .  .  Now,  who  was  this  [Thomson's] 
corrector  ?  " 

Mitford.  the  discoverer  of  the  precious  copy,  had 
assumed  Pope  to  have  been  that  friendly  corrector,  and 
his  opinion  had  been  accepted  by  most  biographers. 
Mr.  Churton  Collins  proposes  to  explode  the  whole 
theory  as  a  pure  "literary  mare's  nest."  I  wish  to 
examine  the  value  of  his  objections  and  to  test  his 
observations  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  his 

paper.  .  .    i  j 

"The  corrections  in  the  hand  which  is  not  the  hana 
of  Thomson  are  in  many  cases  of  extraordinary  merit, 
showing  a  fineness  of  ear  and  delicacy  of  touch  quite 
above  the  reach  of  Thomson  himself."  The  testimony 
thus  rendered,  with  a  somewhat  excessive  admiration, 
to  the  value  of  the  additions  tells  in  some  measure,  as 
we  shall  see,  against  Mr.  Churton  Collins's  case.  But 
apart  from  its  bearing  on  the  point  discussed,  it  seems 
to  call  for  a  double  protestation.  It  is  a  manifest  exag- 
geration to  declare  the  marginal  notes  altogether 
superior  to  Thomson's  own  work.  They  are  mostly 
corrections,  and  as  such  are  generally  (riot  always)  pre- 
ferable to  the  faulty  passages  they  aim  at  improving. 
But  what  new  matter  the  nameless  collaborator  added, 
or  proposed  to  be  added,  cannot  be  thought  of  a  higher 
artistic  value  than  the  best  passages  in  the  "  Seasons.'' 
The  pink  of  those  additions  is  the  pretty  episode  of 
Lavinia.  Would  any  one  place  it  higher  than  the  grand 
descriptive  passages  in  the  poem?  In  the  second  place, 
I  must  suppose  that  the  reviewer,  when  writing  that 
sentence,  had  momentarily  forgotten  that,  between  1738 
and  1744,  Thomson  was  slowly  and  lovingly  elaborating 
"The  Castle  of  Indolence."  I  should  like  to  know 
what  poet  between  Milton  and  Shelley  showed  more 
"fineness  of  ear  and  delicacy  of  touch"  than  the  author 
of  "  The  Castle  of  Indolence  "  ? 

But  to  come  to  the  discussion  itself,  Mr.  Churton 
Collins  declares  that  Pope's  fathership  of  the  correc- 
tions is  a  gratuitous  hypothesis.  Mitford  had,  how- 
ever, adduced  some  correlative  evidence.  I  fail  to  see 
that  its  value  is  in  the  least  degree  impaired  by  the 
attempted  refutation.  The  passages  reproduced  by 
Mr.  Churton  Collins  actually  prove,  as  Mitford  would 
have  it,  that  Pope  did  read  some  of  Thomson's  works 
in  manuscript.  The  latter  quotation,  from  a  letter  of 
Pope  to  Aaron  Hill,  "I  am  just  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Thomson  in  the  perusal  of  a  new  poem  he  has  brought 
me,"  may  very  fairly  be  interpreted  as  referring,  not  to 
a  rapid  perusal,  but  to  an  attentive  reading  in  view  of 
friendly  criticism  and  advice.  That  the  two  works  thus 
read  by  Pope  in  manuscript  were  not  the  printed  copy 
of  1738  is  most  evident ;  but  the  argument,  Pope  may 
very  well  be  the  author  of  the  notes,  because  we  have 
proof  that  Thomson  submitted  to  his  consideration 
some  of  his  works,  even  before  publication,  that  argu- 
ment stands  exactly  where  it  did  before. 

After  disposing  thus  of  the  correlative  evidence,  Mr. 


Churton  Collins  tipposes  direct  objections  :  "It  is 
incretliblc  that  such  an  interesting  secret  would  have 
been  kept  either  by  Thomson  himself  or  by  Pope."  I 
don't  think  that  in  any  case  the  objcctii>n  would  he  of 
much  weight.  Many  are  the  instances,  bi>lh  in  literary 
and  political  history,  of  tilings  being  revealed  after  long 
remaining  secret  in  some  "incredible"  way;  but  in  the 
present  case  what  cause  could  there  be  tor  surprise  ? 
It  is  very  likely,  when  preparing  a  new  edition,  that 
Thomson  solicited  the  collaboration  of  his  friend  ;  there- 
fore at  no  very  great  interval  from  June,  1744,  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  edition  of  "The  Seasons," 
in  which  the  corrections  and  additions  were  incor- 
porated. Now  Pope  died  on  May  30,  1744.  If  we 
bear  in  mind  that  his  death  was  preceded  by  no  eclipse 
of  his  brilliant  intellect,  that  he  was  sending  ofT  copies 
of  his  "  Ethic  Epistles"  to  his  friends  just  three  weeks 
before  breathing  his  last,  we  may  very  easily  believe 
that  he  gave  to  a  brother-poet  a  friendly  help  without 
mentioning  it,  because  he  outlived  but  little  that  good 
turn.  Let  me  add,  first,  that  his  not  mentioning  it  is 
even  a  gratuitous  assumption,  all  we  know  being  simply 
that  there  is  no  trace  left  of  his  having  spoken  of  it ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  casual  collaboration  with  an 
author  which  he  certainly  considered  as  being  vastly 
inferior  to  himself  did  not,  very  likely,  seem  to  him 
such  an  interesting  episode  in  his  literary  career  as  it 
seems  to  us.  As  to  Thomson  himself  not  proclaiming 
the  fact,  will  any  one  believe  that  this  is  a  proof  agains^t 
the  hypothesis  ? 

"Again,  whoever  the  corrector  was  he  had  a  fine 
ear  for  blank  verse  and  must  indeed  have  beeir  a  master 
of  it.  There  is  no  proof  that  Pope  ever  wrote  in  blank 
verse."  Possibly  not,  but  is  this  any  objection  to  his 
having  done  so  in  the  present  case  ?  Shall  we  say 
of  Pope  that  he  did  not  write  blank  verse  because 
he  could  not  ?  That  would  be  an  amusing  re- 
joinder to  the  same  Pope's  assertion  to  Voltaire  that 
Milton  did  not  write  his  "Paradise  Lost"  in  rhymed 
verse  "  because  he  could  not."  There  is  also  in  Pope's 
works  one  short  imitation  of  Spenser's  stanza.  If  it 
had  not  been  printed  in  the  works,  would  a  post-mortem 
attribution  to  the  poet  of  the  "  Dunciad  "  have  been  con- 
futed by  the  simple  observation  that  the  works  contain 
no  other  such  attempt? 

The  certain  fact  is  that  Pope  considered  the  rhymed 
distich  as  a  superior  form  of  art,  but  we  may  believe 
that  his  mastery  of  the  poetical  instrument  and  the 
pliancy  of  his  refined  intellect  enabled  him  to  merge  for 
a  time  his  individualitj'  into  that  of  another  strong  in- 
fluence, and  to  write  a  few  Thomsonian  lines. 

At  any  rate  he  could  do  so  better  than  any  one  else,  and 
this  is  the  crucial  point  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Churton 
Collins  himself  is  perfectly  sure  that  the  corrections  are 
not  Thomson's.  All  he  says  to  establish  their  high 
value  adds  something  to  the  plausibility  of  Pope's 
authorship.  What  other  writer  could  he  mention  as 
being  able,  between  1738  and  1744,  to  write  verse, 
either  blank  or  rhymed,  superior  or  equal  to  that  of 
Thomson  ? 

So  much  for  the  collateral  evidence.  It  can  only,  we 
admit,  found  a  plausibility,  but  as  such  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  withstood  the  attacks  of  your  contributor. 
The  question,  I  have  always  thought,  should  be  settled 
by  a  direct  examination  of  the  manuscript.  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  was  rather  puzzled  when,  after  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  notes  and  emendations 
in  the  Mitford  volume  (I  had  copied  them  verbatim  and 
in  facsimile),  I  saw  a  few  authentic  specimens  of  Pope's 
writing.  My  impression  was  that,  though  not  so  dis- 
similar as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  a  same  origin, 
they  certainly  were  not  alike.  The  objection  had  been 
made  long  ago  by  Peter  Cunningham,  who  thought 
he  recognised  rather  Lyttelton's  handwriting.  I  be- 
lieved, but  perhaps  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  that  it  was 
in  answer  to  Cunningham's  doubts  that  Messrs.  Ellis 
and  Combe,  of  the  British  Museum,  had  examined  the 
writing  and  pronounced  in  favour  of  Pope.  If,  as  Mr. 
Churton  Collins,  quoting  Mr.  Tovey,  informs  us,  "  that 
if  the  best  authorities  at  the  Museum  many  years  ago 
were  positive  that  the  handwriting  was  Pope's,  their 
successors  at  the  present  time  are  equally  positive  that 
it  is  not,"  this  places  us  in  an  awkward  predicament^ 
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Alas  for  the  comfortable  old  faith  in  the  cocksure  certi" 
tude  of  "experts!"  However,  I  suppose  that  we  must 
submit  to  the  net^ative  decision  of  present  living  authori- 
ties rather  than  stick  to  the  affirmative  of  dead  ones,  who 
can  no  longer  give  their  reasons  and  defend  their  own 
view.  But  then  we  still  have  to  confront  the  problem 
—Who  is  the  author  of  the  notes  ?  Out  of  the  mass 
of  authentic  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  will  no  patient 
searcher  find  out  the  decisive  document  that  could  clear 
up  the  mystery  ?  If  the  documents  were  in  Germany  I 
am  sure  we  should  already  have  heard  of  many  different 
positive  solutions,  and  should  only  be  at  a  loss  how  to 
choose  amongst  them. 

There  might  be  another  method  employed  to  work 
out  the  problem,  and  that  also  would  require  some 
patient  industry.  It  is  the  test  I  applied  in  rny  "James 
Thomson  "  to  the  controverted  question  of  Thomson's 
and  Mallet's  claims  to  the  authorship  of  "Rule 
Britannia."  It  consists  in  pointing  out  in  the  writings 
of  a  given  author  peculiarities  of  style  and  similitudes 
of  expressions  which  may  tend  to  confirm  the  attribu- 
tion to  him  of  this  or  that  production.  The  method  is, 
I  suppose,  a  good  one,  since  I  find  it  employed  con- 
cerning the  same  point  by  Mr.  Churton  Collins  himself 
("Saturdav  Review,"  20  February,  1897),  and  by 
Mr.  William  Bayne  in  his  recent  "Life  of  Thomson" 
("  Famous  Scot  Series,"  pp.  158-160). 

Pending  the  result  of  such  inquiries,  I  would  hold  by 
this  provisional  opinion  : 

(1)  There  is  no  one  to  whom  Thomson  would  have, 
between  1738  and  1744,  so  likely  applied  for  criticism 
and  suggestions  as  his  friend  and  neighbour,  the  great 
Mr.  Pope. 

(2)  There  is  no  one  but  Pope  who  could,  at  that 
time,  have  written  verse  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Thomson. 

(3)  If  the  writing  be  certainly  not  that  of  Pope,  as  it 
is  not  either  that  of  any  other  known  writer  who  could 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  such  emenda- 
tions and  additions,  there  remains  only  to  conclude  that 
the  real  author  used  an  amanuensis.  But  mstead  of 
Mr.  Churton  Collins's  suggestion  (which  he  himself 
declares  to  be  improbable,  and  which  seems  to  me 
utterly  untenable)  that  the  notes  are  Thomson's  while 
employing  an  amanuensis,  I  hold  by  the  notion  that, 
whoever  the  amanuensis,  the  notes  were  dictated  by 
Pope.— I  remain,  Sir,  vours  very  sincerely, 

LioN  Morel,  Docteur  d^s  lettres. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  "THE  SKETCH." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, -There  was  a  note  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  the 
"Sketch"  which  began  with  the  remark  that  "Mr. 
Frank  Harris's  articles  in  the  '  Saturday  Review '  on 
Shakespeare  are  not  very  novel."    Now,  the  gjst  of 
these  articles  is  that  Shakespeare  has  revealed  himselt 
as  the  protagonist  of  five  plays  and  three  or  four  times 
besides  in  sympathetic  secondary  characters,  or,  as  Mr. 
Harris  himself  puts  it,  that  "Shakespeare  has  painted 
himself  for  us  at  full  length  at  every  stage  of  his  career. 
This,  the  Editor  of  the  "  Sketch  "  asserts,  is  not  "  very 
novel.    Will  he  be  pleased,  for  the  information  of  the 
public,  to  tell  us  where  else  he  has  seen  this  theory 
propounded.    As  an  old  lover  of  Shakespeare,  I  can 
only  say  that   I   do   not  believe  that  the  Editor  of 
"  Sketch"  had  ever  before  heard  of  the  theory,  for  his 
further  arguments  show  his  crass  ignorance  of  the  whole 
subject.     He  admits  Mr.  Harris's  "  very  novel  "  theory 
that  Shakespeare  was  a  poor  drinker,  but  contests  the 
tlicorv  that  he  was  a  poor  sleeper  also,  which  will  find, 
I  ihin'k,  much  more  general  acceptance.— Yours,  &c., 

G.  S. 

P.S.  -Surely  one  looks  at  the  "Sketch"  for  photo- 
grapiis  of  ballet  dancers  and  not  for  literary  judgments. 


MAJOR  HUME  AND  "TEMPLE  BAR." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  August,  i8q8. 
Sir  —In  an  article  on  Endymion  Porter  in  the  current 
number  of  "Temple  Bar"  the  author  refers  to  my  Life 
of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  as  his  authority  for  the  statement 
that  in  1603,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  third  Count  de 


Olivares  (Caspar  de  Guzman)  made  an  important  speech 
which  changed  the  policy  of  Spain  towards  the  English 
succession. 

In  the  interests  of  historical  accuracy  I  am  anxious 
for  an  opportunity  of  recording  the  fact  that  nothing  I 
have  written  bears  out  this  reference.  The  speech  in 
question,  of  which  a  summary  will  shortly  be  published 
in  my  fourth  volume  of  "Spanish  State  Papers  of 
Elizabeth,"  was  made  in  the  Council  of  State,  not  by 
the  Conde-Duque,  but  by  his  father  the  Second  Count 
de  Olivares,  that  arrogant  ambassador  in  Rome  who 
had  cajoled  and  bullied  Sixtus  V.  into  promising  aid  to 
the  Armada.— Yours  faithfully, 

Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 

STARVATION  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

August  8,  1898. 

Sir,— According  to  accounts  which  I  have  received 
from  the  West  Indian  Editors,  several  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  especially  the  Leward  Islands,  are  in  the 
last  stage  of  destitution,  and  starvation  is  at  the  door. 
I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
state  of  Antigua  as  described  in  the  "  Antiqua  Times  " 
which  arrived  on  the  4th  instant : — 

"  The  condition  of  our  working  people  is  a  matter  for 
grave  and  serious  consideration.  In  the  city  there  are 
a  large  number  of  able-bodied  men  seeking  employment 
from  day  to  day  without  success.  In  the  country  the 
same  sad  tale  is  told,  men  with  families  not  being  able 
to  earn  more  than  one  shilling  per  week.  On  Thursday 
of  this  week  a  man  was  found  lying  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city  worn  out  by  exhaustion  from 
starvation  who  had  ultimately  to  be  carried  to  the 
hospital." 

It  was  stated  quite  recently  in  the  "  Montserrat 
Herald  "  that  cases  of  death  from  starvation  had  already 
occurred  at  Montserrat. 

This  matter  has  become  urgent  and  acute,  and  the 
nation  must  be  prepared  for  a  lamentable  loss  of  life  in 
the  West  Indies  unless  steps  are  taken  to  avert  it ;  for 
the  palliatives  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  a  view  to  resuscitating  the  Sugar  Industry  in  the 
West  Indies,  will  not  save  the  native  labouring  popula- 
tions from  death  by  starvation.  Such  is  the  appalling 
state  of  affairs  brought  about  in  our  West  Indian 
Colonies  by  the  action  of  the  Foreign  Bounties.— I 
am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Heneage, 
Representing  the  West  Indian  and  Demerara  Editors. 

WANTED,  AN  UNDER-SECRETARY  FOR 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — In  times  of  political  crisis  the  situation  has  fre- 
quently been  saved  by  the  arrangement  of  a  convenient 
matrimonial  alliance.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a 
similar  solution  might  with  great  advantage  be  applied 
to  the  present  parliamentary  deadlock.  The  removal 
of  Mr.  Curzon  from  his  position  in  the  Government  to 
the  Viceroyalty  of  India  will  obviously  create  consider- 
able embarrassment  in  Ministerial  circles.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  or  Mr.  Thomas 
Bowles  to  the  vacant  Under-Secretaryship  of  Foreign 
Affairs  is,  I  take  it,  a  contingency  that  need  not  be 
taken  account  of,  for  it  is  plain  that  the  elevation  of 
either  to  that  office  would  be  entirely  neutralised  by  the 
hampering  opposition  of  the  one  who  had  been  passed 
over,  and  among  equals  that  might  prove  dangerous  to 
the  dispatch  of  business. 

But  suggestions  have  been  made  that  Mr.  Austin 
Chamberlain  should  be  promoted  to  the  post.  May  I 
add  to  this  excellent  proposition  the  proposal  that  the 
bonds  of  the  Coalition  Government  should  be  further 
strengthened  by  a  Chamberlain-Salisbury  domestic 
alliance?  No  doubt  a  suitable  young  lady  could  be 
found  among  the  Cecil  contingent  ;  and  when  once  the 
interests  of  the  two  families  had  become  identified. 
Lord  Salisbury  could  retire  in  favour  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  without  unpleasantness  or  loss  of  dignity.— 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Unionist. 
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REVIEWS. 
PAUSANiAS'  Di-sc  RiiTioN  OF  i;ri:i:ci:. 

I'.iiisaMias's  noscriptioii  ol  Clrecce."  Translated  witli 
a  (."ominoiitai  V  by  j.  (.1.  Fia/cr.  In  six  volumes, 
l.oniloii  :  Macniilian. 

'  I  Ml  IS  is  really  a  nionumental  work.  It  is  pleasant 
for  once  to  nieot  a  book  to  which  that  adjective  so 
^soiled  with  use  may  rii^htly  be  applied.  The  author  of 
the  "  (loklon  Houi^h"  is  well  known  within  and  without 
>the  ranks  of  professional  scliolars.  We  expect  from 
him  not  only  ailvanceil  scholarship,  but  also  ^race  of 
style  and  subtilty  of  insiji'ht.  All  these  qualities  are 
■exhibited  in  this  admirable  work.  Even  eloquence,  the 
•last  }^ift  to  be  demanded  in  a  commentator  on  Fausanias, 
iinds  a  place,  not  only  in  the  preface  and  introduction, 
but  even  in  the  commentary,  whenever  anythinij  like  a 
discussion  takes  the  place  of  mere  exejjesis. 

An  article  or  two  in  the  quarterlies,  or  a  series  of 
papers  in  the  "Classical  Review,"  would  be  requisite  to 
•do  anything-  like  justice  to  Dr.  Frazer.  Here  we  can 
do  no  more  than  point  out  a  few  of  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  edition,  and  make  a  few  special 
remarks  on  the  critical  portion  of  it,  as  being  less  out 
-of  the  purview  of  the  weekly  reviewer  than  the  massive 
explanatory  commentary  which  fills  the  vols.  ii.  to  v., 
vol.  i.  containing  the  translation  of  the  whole  ten  books, 
iuid  vol.  vi.  some  200  pages  of  indices  and  maps. 

The  admirably  written  introduction  gives  an  unpre- 
judiced view  of  this  Camden  of  the  second  century, 
who,  without  any  rare  intellectual  gifts,  without  any 
•distinction  of  style,  has,  by  a  certain  honest  application 
of  a  sensible  and  well-considered  method,  earned  for 
himself  a  place  in  literature  which  men  with  far  higher 
abilities  have  failed  to  achieve.  Plutarch  and  Lucian, 
doubtless,  stand  far  above  him  in  the  temple  of  fame  ; 
but  they  w'ere  writers  of  real  genius.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  that  pseudo-Dica'archus  failed  to  survive, 
though  he  aimed  at  much  the  same  target  as  Pausanias, 
and  certainly  had  far  higher  literary  gifts.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Frazer's  introduction  is 
•that  in  which  he  translates  the  fragments  of  this 
predecessor  of  Pausanias,  and  shows  how  it  was 
that  his  dashing^  vignettes  of  a  vanished  world  failed 
to  survive,  while  the  guide-book  of  the  plodding 
Pausanias — the  Baedeker  of  the  times  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines — is  now  read  by  nations  whom  he 
describes  "as  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  bar- 
barians in  Europe,"  and  by  the  Britons  in  their  distant 
asle,  not  to  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  another  world 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  pseudo-Dicaiarchus,  who 
•certainly  cannot  have  been  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  but 
•one  who  wrote  some  time  between  164  B.C.  and  86  B.C., 
<has  given  us  highly-coloured  sketches  of  the  Greece  of  his 
time:  the  white  city  of  Tanagra  on  its  hill  with  the  pretty 
tpainted  porches  of  the  houses  ;  Thebes  with  its  women 
"the  tallest,  prettiest  and  most  graceful  in  Greece," 
a  town  lovely  in  summer  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
•knee-deep  in  winter  with  slush  or  snow  ;  Athens  with 
(its  narrow  lanes  and  its  splendid  Parthenon,  its  ruinous 
•courtesans,  its  literary  pests,  its  hungry  populace  and 
its  daring  footpads ;  greedy  Oropus,  quarrelsome 
Thespiae,  braggart  Plataea  'and  stupid  Haliartus. 
"But,"  writes  Dr.  Frazer,  "the  lights  are  too  high, 
the  shadows  too  deep  The  w^riter  has  exagge- 
rated for  the  sake  of  literary  effect  On  the 

whole  this  lively,  superficial,  gossipy  work,  with  its 
•showy  slap-dash  sketches  of  life  and  scenery  cannot 
compare  in  solid  worth  with  the  dry  and  colourless,  but 
in  general  minute  and  accurate  description  of  Greece 
which  Pausanias  has  given  us."  His  plodding  method 
and  unassuming  honesty  have  succeeded  where  more 
■showy  qualities  have  failed.  The  real  interest  of 
Pausanias  lies  not  in  his  account  of  the  Greece  of  his 
own  time,  but  in  his  priceless  description  of  those 
monuments  which  he  found  scattered  over  Greece.  In 
the  execution  of  this  part  of  his  task  Dr.  Frazer  claims 
for  Pausanias  rare  judgment,  as  shown  in  his 
■enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Propylaea  at  Athens,  and 
still  more  in  his  outburst  of  delight  over  the  theatre  at 
Epidaurus,  which  was  the  work  of  Polyclitus.  Pausanias 
has  been  assailed  as  a  plagiarist.  But  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  historical  and  descriptive  part 


ol  his  wi>rk.  Some  nuulern  critics  concei\e  lliat  il  liiey 
can  show  that  the  historical  matter  has  been  taken  Ironj 
books  they  have  raised  a  presumption  that  for  his 
descriptions  also  he  was  indebted  to  previous  writers. 
Such  a  fallacy  seems  too  obvious  to  have  influenced 
any  intelligent  thinker,  yet  it  has  been  seriously  put 
forward.  Dr.  Frazer  meets  it  with  a  few  trenchant 
words:  "though  Pausanias  certainly  could  not  have 
witnessed  events  which  happened  before  he  was  born, 
he  was  not  therefore  necessarily  debarred  from  seeing 
things  which  existed  in  his  own  lifetime." 

.Serious  and  methodical  as  is  the  work  of  Pausanias, 
it  teems  wMth  popular  tales  simply  {o\d.  We  have  in 
Aristomenes  the  Messenian  the  William  Tell  of  the 
ancient  world.  Bethgelert  rises  before  us  in  the  story 
of  the  kind  serpent  that  saved  a  child  from  a  wolf  and 
was  killed  by  the  child's  father  by  mistake  (x.  39,  9). 
To  all  these  "airy  nothings"  he  gives  "a'  local 
habitation  and  a  name."  For  instance,  it  was  in 
Amphiclea  in  Phocis  that  the  serpent  saved  the  child. 

The  allegation  put  forward  by  some  critics  that 
Pausanias  describes  a  state  of  things  which  had  passed 
away  before  his  time,  and  for  which  he  is  mainly 
indebted  to  Polemo,  an  earlier  writer  of  the  second 
century,  is  met  by  Dr.  Frazer  with  vigour.  He  shows 
that  this  hypothesis  reveals  only  some  oversight  or  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  its  propounders.  For 
instance,  Pausanias  describes  the  Piraeus  of  his  time  as 
a  thriving  port.  "  But,"  urge  his  critics,  "  Pirajus  was 
burnt  by  Sulla  in  86  B.C.,  and  was  still  in  a  derelict 
condition  when  Strabo  wrote  under  Augustus."  "True," 
replies  Dr.  Frazer,  "but  Pausanias  wrote  under  the 
Antonines.  Does  the  Palatinate  remain  to  this  day  the 
wilderness  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the  armies  of 
Louis  XIV.  ?  "  Some  fifty  pages  of  critical  notes  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume  show  excellent  scholarship  and 
much  judgment,  with  perhaps  too  great  tenacity  of 
readings  which  can  be  almost  demonstrated  to  be  false. 
Certainly  the  Dutch,  those  "numerous  and  warlike 
barbarians  "  to  whom  Pausanias  refers  (viii.  43,  6)  have 
had  their  revenge  on  him.  The  brilliant  Herwerden 
plays  the  "  scissors-man  "  of  the  child's  story-book,  and 
will  not  allow  to  Pausanias  certain  little  tricks  of 
expression  to  which  he  is  prone,  but  which  Lucian 
would  have  eschewed.  In  iii.  17,  4,  aerovg  re  hvo  tovq 
opytOag,  Hewerden  would  omit  the  last  two  words  as  a 
gloss,  and  a  wrong  gloss,  for  dtrouc  means  "gables" 
in  his  opinion.  But  Dr.  Frazer  shrewdly  urges  that 
there  may  have  been  images  of  eagles  supporting 
Victories,  and  that  in  that  case  the  w^ords  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  meaning  clear.  Besides  Pausanias  is 
fond  of  such  appositions,  and  must  be  corrected 
wholesale  if  we  are  to  drive  them  out  of  the  text.  On 
ix.  21,  6  Dr.  Frazer  defends  a  similar  ro  Onpta  by- 
appealing  to  the  writer's  usage,  and  adds  "  Herwerden 
in  proposing  to  alter  a  host  of  similar  passages  in 
Pausanias  is  correcting  Pausanias  himself."  In  i.  4,  3, 
Dr.  Frazer  ought  certainly  to  have  accepted  Kiehl's 
brilliant  MaXiaKoD  for  AafnaKov  of  the  MSS.  What  has 
"The  Lamian  Gulf"  to  do  with  Thermopylae?  More- 
over, he  accepts  rightly  a  far  more  daring  correction 
in  reading  "OX/itoe  with  Leake  for  6  Aa^uoe  in  ix.  31,  7. 
It  is  a  pity  that  2a»,at)ae  for  Ka\at)//c  came  under  his 
notice  too  late  to  be  adopted  ;  he  has,  however,  com- 
mended it  in  the  Addenda,  In  i.  23,  6,  Dindorfs 
Ka-rrvpovc  and  Siebelis'  KaraTrvppovg  are  both  probable, 
while  Kai  TTvppovQ  can  hardly  be  sound.  But  the  most 
curious  instance  of  excessive  conservatism  is  to  be  found 
in  i.  29,  2,  where  he  retains  ^aTr^oi/e,  rejecting  Heckler's 
rid/x^w.  In  viii.  35,  8,  Pausanias  distinctly  tells  us  that 
Pamphos  was  the  first  poet  who  gave  Artemis  the  name 
of  Calliste.  Is  it  likely  that  in  another  place  he  should 
say  that  the  epithet  Calliste  as  applied  to  Artemis  is 
to  be  traced  by  a  verse  (of  which  there  is  no  trace)  of 
Sappho?  In  another  passage,  iii.  6,  3,  Dr.  Frazer 
rightly  corrects  his  author  by  adducing  a  parallel 
passage  from  his  own  work  and  follows  Siebelis  in 
reading  a>hti  for  tlXt — a  far  more  violent  change.  In 
IX.  28,  3,  Madvig's  Kara  Trofrovg  for  ica9'  OTrvtro  tQ  seems 
quite  indispensable,  and  we  would  suggest  on  ix.  37,  8 
a  similar  alteration  of  o-rrofrwy  to  -kouwv,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  x/3'/,  which  he  transposes.  We  can  only  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  C.  Roberts'  beautiful 
correction  of  x.  29,  7,  and  express  our  surprise  that 
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Dr.  Frazer  has  not  adopted  it.  Nothing-  could  be  more 
likely  than  the  corruption  of  such  a  rare  word  as  (oav 
"rim,  border"  into  iSa  ^11;  and  the  words  are  hardly 
translatable  as  they  stand. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  even  a  sample  of  the 
excellence  of  the  very  ample  and  learned  commentary  ; 
but  we  may  say  that,'  like  the  translation,  it  is  in  every 
way  up  to  the  high-water  mark  of  modern  scholarship. 

BOTTICELLI  AND  SAVONAROL.V 

"Scelta  di  Prediche  e  Scritti  di  Fra  Girolamo 
Savonarola,  con  nuovi  Documenti  intorno  alia  sua 
Vita."  Selected  and  edited  by  P.  Villari  and  E. 
Casanova.    Florence  :  Sansoni. 

PROFESSOR  VILLARI  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  this 
book,  that  it  had  always  been  his  intention  to  sup- 
plement his  two,  now  famous,  volumes  on  Savonarola 
by  a  third,  which  should  contain  a  selection  from  the 
sermons  and  writings  of  the  great  Dominican  preacher. 
Year  after  year  had  gone  by,  and  still  the  project  was 
deferred  to  some  future  occasion.     "  At  length,"  adds 
Signer  Villari,  "Professor  E.  Casanova,  once  my  pupil 
and  now  my  friend,  offered  to  collaborate  with  me, 
undertaking  the  harder  and  more  laborious  part  of  the 
enterprise."    To  many  a  stranger  who,  like  myself,  has 
ventured  into  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  the  Florentine 
Archives,  and  who  already  has  had  occasion  to  be 
grateful  to  Signor  Casanova  for  his  untiring  courtesy 
and  ready  learning,  the  present  volume  will  furnish  a  new 
proof  of  his  scholariy  care  for  documents.    The  book, 
like  every  other  book' of  selections,  has  the  limitations  of 
its  kind  :  the  serious  student  is  never  satisfied  \vith  any- 
thing short  of  all  the  documents,  entire,  which  bear 
upon  his  subject.    But  the  aim  of  these  selections  is  of  a 
different  nature ;  the  popular  diffusion  of  the  works  and 
doctrines  of  Savonarola.    As  such  it  has  been  admir- 
ably  done  ;  the  selection  is  as  well  chosen   as  the 
editing  is  scholarlv.    It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to 
discuss  the  book  'in  its  relation  to  Professor  Villari's 
"Life  of  Savonarola:"  here  I  must  confine  myself 
to  noticing  two  documents  of  no  little  importance  which 
are   now  printed   for  the   first  time.     The   first  of 
these,  with  which  the  volume  commences,  is  taken  from 
a  codex  in  the  Biblioteca  Riccardiana,  at  Florence._   It  is 
an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Fra  Placido  Cinozzi, 
one  of  the  monks  of  San  Marco,  to  the  vicar-general  of 
his  order,  "  De  vita  et  moribus  reverendi  patns  fratris 
Hieronimi  Savonarole  .  .  .  post  mortem  dicti  Prophete." 
This  biographical  letter  is  among  the  very  earhest  of 
the  manj' lives  of  the  Prior  of  San  Marco,  written  after 
his  death  ;  and   it   is  of  as  much  importance  among 
such  secondary  documents,  as  the  "  Diario  "  of  Luca 
Landucci  is  among  contemporaneous  evidences.  The 
second  document,  v.'hich  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  is  of  no  little  interest,  apart  from  the  light  which 
it  throws  upon  the  story  of  Savonarola.    "  For  a  long 
time,"  says  Signor  Villari  in  his  preface,  "it  has  been 
known  that  Simone  Filipepi,  the  brother  of  the  painter 
Sandro  Botticelli,  was  an  ardent  '  piagnone '  who  was 
present  at  the  Trial  by  Fire,  and  who  had  written  a 
chronicle  of  his  own  times,  in  which  he  discoursed 
much  about  Savonarola.    ...    In  the  '  Giornate '  of 
Lorenzo  Violi,  who  wrote  down  from    '  viva  voce 
nearly  all  the  sermons  of  Savonarola,  the  statement 
is  found  more  than  once  repeated,  that  in  the  workshop 
of    Sandro    Botticelli   was    gathered    together    '  un 
accademia  di   scioperati,'  who    discoursed   and  dis- 
puted much  about  Savonarola.    Violi  adds  that  Simone, 
the  brother  of  the  painter,  was  frequently  present^  there, 
and    that   he  wrote   down   these   discourses   m  his 
'  Cronaca,'  '  a  book  in  which  the  aforesaid  Simone  de- 
scribed all  the  notable  things  in  those  times.'  And, 
adds  this  writer,  'his  book,  bound  in  boards,'  was  in 
the  form  'of  '  a  little  chronicle  of  current  affairs  ot 
Italy,  duri'ng  those  times  ;  and  I  have  seen  this  book 
and  read  it.'  "    Up  to  the  present  time  the  "  Cronaca 
of  Simone  Filipepi  was    thought  to  be  lost  beyond 
recovery  :  fortunately,  however,  a  partial  transcript  ot 
it  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  Library  of  the 
Vatican,  in   a  volume  containing  various  documents 
relating  to  Savonarola  ;  and  it  is  this  transcript  which 
Messrs.  Villari  and  Casanova  now  print  in  its  entirety, 
at  the  end  of  their  volume.    It  consists  of  a  series  of  ex 


tracts  arranged  under  two  heads  :   "  Alcune  Memorie 
notabili  di  fra  Girolamo  Savonarola,"  and   "  Nota  di 
alcuni   particolari  pertinenti    al  Padre   fra  Girolamo 
Savonarola  da  Ferrara  ecc."    These   notices  extend 
from  the  time  of  Savonarola's  preaching  in  Florence, 
until  the  death  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.    The  opening 
sentence   is   characteristic   enough  :   "  Fra  Girolamo- 
Savonarola  of  Ferrara  began  to  preach  in  Florence  in 
the  year  1489,  as  a  prophet,  and  as  one  sent  by  God, 
foretelling  the  tribulation  of  all  Italy,  and  exhorting 
every  one  to  repentance."    It  strikes  the  keynote  of  the 
whole    "Cronaca,"   the    insistence    upon    the  divine- 
mission  of  the  preacher. 

I  find  from  my  own  researches  in  the  Archives  at 
Florence  that  Simone  Filipepi  was  about  a  year  older 
than  his  brother  Sandro.    In  a  document  of  the  year 
1457,  their  father,  Mariano,  states  that  Simone,  who 
was  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  been  sent  to. 
Naples  in  the  service  of  Paolo  Rucellai,   "  annapoli 
chonpagholo  rucjellaj."     According  to  another  docu- 
ment of  1480  Simone  was  still  in  that  city,  but  without 
employment,  "  sanza  aviamento;"  and  in  a  passage  in 
his  "Cronaca"  he  records  by  the  way  that  in  1493  he 
was   still   at   Naples    in   the   service  of  a  wealthy 
Florentine  merchant,  "  al  governo  et  servitij  di  un  ricco' 
et  grandissimo  mercante  della  nostra  cittc\."  Shortly 
after  Simone  appears  to  have  returned  to  his  native 
city,  and  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  with  his  brother 
Sandro,  the  painter,  consequent,  perhaps,  upon  the- 
death  of  their  hither  Mariano.     We  know,  however,, 
with  certainty  that  in  1498  Simone  and  Sandro  made  a 
declaration  to  the  officials  of  the  taxes,  in  which  they 
state  that  they  were  jointly  possessed  of  a  "  podere  "" 
or  farm,  without  the  Porta  San  Frediano  in  the  parishi 
of  "  sansipolchro  ;"  and  that  they  then  lived  together, 
according  to  Florentine  custom,  in  the  Via  Nuova,  now 
part  of  the  Via  Porcellana,  in  the  house  of  Benincasai 
and  Lorenzo  Filipepi,  the  sons  of  their  elder  brother 
Giovanni,  to  whom  the  nickname  "  II  Botticello,"  whicb 
afterwards   became  the  surname  of  the  family,  was 
originally  applied.    It  is  just  here  that  our  real  interest 
in  Simone  Filipepi  and  his  "Cronaca  "  lies  ;  for  he  not 
only  shared  with   his   brother  Sandro   during  these 
troubled   times   his   home   and   board,,  but  also  his 
religious  beliefs  and  aspirations,  his  dejections  and 
consolations,   and,   above   all  things,   his  unfaltering- 
belief  in  the  Divine  mission  of  Savonarola.    Those  very 
party  quarrels  and  spiritual  disputations  which  exercised' 
Sandro  so  much  that  he  certainly  neglected,  even  if,  as- 
Vasari  states,  he  did  not  entirely  abandon,  his  painting, 
and  which,  in  the  event,  changed  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  and  art,  are  here  set  down  day  by  day,  just  as  the- 
painter  himself  must  have  apprehended  them.    And  so- 
this  "Cronaca"  becomes  a  sort  of  commentary  upon-: 
Botticelli's  last  pictures  ;  and  especially  upon  that  little 
painting  of  the  Nativity  in  our  own  National  Gallery, 
with  Its  mystical  inscription  in  Greek,  which  translated 
stands  thus:  "This  picture,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1500,  In  the  troubles  of  Italy,  I,  Alexander,  in  the  half 
time  after  the  time,  painted  according  to  the  eleventh 
of  St.  John,  in  the  second  woe  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the- 
letting  loose  of  the  devil  for  three  and  a  half  years  ; 
then  he  shall  be  chained  according  to  the  Uvelfth,  and 
we  shall  see  him  trodden  down  as  in  this  picture."' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Botticelli  alludes,  in  this 
inscription,  to  the  Second  Woe  of  the  Apocalypse, 
described  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation  ;    and,    moreover,    that   he    believed  the 
passage  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  events  which  were 
then  passing  in  Florence.    The  "  two  witnesses  "  who. 
should  "  prophesy  a  thousand,  two  hundred  and  three- 
score days,  clothed  in  sackcloth  "  were  Savonarola  and 
Fra  Domenico  Buonviani  da  Pescia  :  and  the  "three 
days  and  a  half"  during  which  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
two  witnesses  "  shall  lie  in  the  street  of  the  great  city, 
after   they   have   been   killed   by    "the    beast  that 
ascendcth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,"  a  period  of  time 
Identical  with  "  the  letting  loose  of  the  devil  for  three 
and  a  half  years  "  in  the  Greek  inscription,  were  under- 
stood to  be  the  three  and  a  half  years  succeeding  the 
death  of  Savonarola  ;    dUring  which   time,  as  Luca 
Landucci,  among  other  contemporary  writers,  records- 
"  there  was  no  reverence  nor  tear  of  shame  left  in 
Florence.     Sacred  thing?  were  brought  into^  ridicule,. 
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Carnival  was  reiiilroduced  witli  greater  excesses  than 
■over,  and  at  night  the  streets  seemed  more  liUe  a  region 
•of  hell  than  of  a  civilised  city. 

But  I  iiave  no  space  to  pursue  such  ilUistralions 
further.  Klsewhere  1  shall  hope  to  follow  out  all  those 
-chance  lights  which  the  "  Cronaca  "  of  Simone  I'ilipepi 
throws  upon  the  life  of  his  brother  ;  here  I  must  be  con- 
tent to  atld  that  once,  anil  once  only,  is  Sandro  men- 
tioned by  name  in  his  brother's  book.  It  is  in  one  of 
the  few  authentic  anecdotes  of  the  painter  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Done  word  for  word  into  luiglish, 
•the  plain,  rude  Tuscan  of  Siinone  Kilipepi's  story  would 
run  somewhat  after  this  fasliion  :  •"  I  will  next  copy 
•out  here  a  '  ricordo '  which  I  made  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  1499.  Alessandro  di  Mariano  Filipepi,  my 
brother,  one  of  the  good  painters  which  our  city  has 
3iad  in  these  times,  related  in  my  presence,  being  in  the 
Ihouse  by  the  fire,  about  the  third  hour  of  the  night, 
ihow  that  day  in  his  shop,  in  the  house  of  Sandro,  he 
liad  been  arguing  with  Doffo  Spini  about  the  case  of 
Fra  Girolamo,  and,  in  effect,  upon  Sandro  questioning 
'Jiim  (because  he  knew  that  this  Doft'o  had  always  been 
one  of  the  principal  persons  who  were  present  at  his 
examination)  that  he  should  tell  him  the  pure  truth, 
what  sins  they  found  in  Fra  Girolamo  that  he  deserved 
to  make  so  vile  an  end  ;  Doft'o  replied  to  him  :  Sandro, 
Ihave  I  to  tell  you  the  truth  ?  We  never  found  in  him 
any  venial  sin  ;  much  less  was  mortal  sin  found 
5n  him.  Then  Sandro  said  to  him,  Why  did  you  make 
him  die  so  vilely?  He  replied,  It  was  not  I,  but  Benozzo 
Federighi  who  was  the  cause  of  it.  And  if  this  prophet 
"had  not  been  put  to  death  with  his  companions,  and 
Ihad  they  sent  him  back  to  San  Marco,  the  people  would 
have  put  us  to  the  sack,  and  all  cut  to  pieces."  And 
■so,  it  would  seem,  until  he  was  called  to  that  Heavenly 
Jerusalem,  which  living  he  had  looked  to  have  seen 
builded  in  his  own  City  of  Florence,  Botticelli  continued 
the  devout  follower  of  Fra  Girolamo,  and  an  unfaltering 
Jbeliever  in  the  divine  origin  of  his  mission. 

Herbert  P.  Horne. 

UNADDRESSED  LETTERS. 

Unaddressed  Letters."    Edited  by  Frank  Athelstane 
Swettenham,  K.C.M.G.     London  :  Lane. 

T7  SSAYISTS  are  so  rare  at  the  present  time  that  they 
'  ought  to  be  protected  by  criticism  when  they 
•exhibit  any  conspicuous  talent.  There  are  probably 
a  hundred  novelists  and  about  ten  poets  foisted  upon 
■public  notice  for  one  sincere  and  convinced  disciple  of 
Montaigne.  We  are  among  those  who  regret  the 
pertinacity  with  which  every  young  man  or  woman  with 
a  faint  gleam  of  talent  is  pushed  in  the  direction  ot 
narrative.  If  we  had  our  way  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  plunge  into  the  facilities  of  romance  without  having 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  that  stern  and  exacting 
Leah,  the  essay.  We  are  therefore  much  inclined  in 
favour  of  Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  who  comes  forward 
with  a  bouquet  of  thirty-seven  little  reflective  and 
descriptive  dissertations,  bound  together  by  the 
slightest  thread  of  relationship.  He  is  not  a  perfect 
master  of  his  art  yet,  but  he  has  excellent  dispositions, 
•and  a  flavour  of  individuality  which  is  both  pleasing  and 
ipromising. 

Although,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  he  does  not 
■once  mention  him,  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  is  a  pupil  of 
Montaigne.  So  have  all  the  best  essayists  been,  for 
Tthe  great  Frenchman  invented  a  form  of  literature  not 
easily  to  be  improved,  wherein  an  author  shall 
delineate  himself  "  in  his  own  genuine,  simple  and 
ordinary  fashion,  without  contention,  art  or  study,  for 
it  is  himself  he  portrays."  What  an  essayist  needs  is 
to  have  this  disposition  to  an  honest  egotism,  and  yet 
to  have  some  peculiarity  of  condition  which  makes  him 
-able  to  impart  what  is  novel  and  amusing  even  to  those 
who  are  not  delighted  to  hear  about  himself.  We 
liave  always  regretted  that  Stevenson,  before  he  settled 
in  the  Pacific,  had  ceased  to  be  an  essayist.  With  his 
vision  enriched  by  so  many  Pisgah-sights,  superimposed 
on  memories  of  the  old  world,  he  might  have  produced 
amazing  results.  This  particular  advantage  of  knowino- 
•strange  peoples  is  possessed  by  Sir  Frank  Swettenham^ 
who  was  (or,  it  may  be,  still  is)  Resident-General  for 
-.the  Malay  Peninsula.    A  year  or  two  ago  he  published 


;i  volume  of  "  Malay  Sketches,"  which  were  read  with 
enjoyment,  so  full  wore  they  of  the  liglit  and  colour  of 
an  unfamiliar  workl. 

We  come  back  again  to  the  Sire  of  Ch;"ileau-V'quem, 
and  we  recall  his  curious  phrase,  "  If  my  I'orlune  had 
been  to  have  lived  among  those  nations,  which  yet  arc 
said  to  live  under  tiie  sweet  liberty  of  Nature's  first  and 
uncorrupted  laws,  I  assure  thee,  1  would  most  willingly 
have  portrayed  myself  fully  and  naked."  Would  he 
have  done  so,  and  what  did  he  conceal  while  giving  us 
so  copiously  and  so  familiarly  of  his  private  thoughts  ? 
These  are  questions  which  have  occupied  the  students 
of  Montaigne.  The  latest  of  his  pupils  should  be  able 
to  help  us  to  an  answer,  for  Sir  Frank  Swettenham 
has,  to  an  unusual  degree,  lived  among  the  nations  that 
know  no  other  law  than  the  law  of  nature.  Yet  he  is 
far  from  portraying  himself  nakedly  and  fully.  His 
essays  are  discreet,  subdued,  almost  stealthy  in  their 
emotions.  It  is  perhaps  their  central  feature  that  they 
produce  the  impression  of  a  fire  half  smouldered  under 
ashes,  and  that  tlieir  restrained  passion  and  crafty  heat 
give  them  their  peculiar  unity  of  tone. 

Whether  the  guise  Sir  F"rank  Swettenham  has  chosen 
for  the  presentation  of  his  ideas  on  this  occasion  is  a 
very  skilful  one  or  not,  we  are  in  doubt.  It  has  its 
advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  He  pretends  that 
all  these  little  essays  are  the  correspondence  of  a  dead 
friend,  found  among  his  papers,  without  address,  re- 
turned to  the  executors — it  would  seem — by  the  woman 
to  whom  they  were  originally  sent.  He  was  in  the 
tropics,  she  in  England ;  some  faint  indications  are 
vouchsafed  of  their  relative  attitudes,  and  these,  while 
we  admit  their  interest,  alarm  us  as  intruding  too  closely 
upon  that  easy  province  of  fiction  from  which  we  seek 
to  exclude  the  essayist.  But  the  "unaddressed  letters" 
are  really  diverse  pieces  of  very  independent  orders. 
Here  are  passages  of  pure  description,  in  which  t'u 
author  tries  to  reproduce  the  stupendous  landscape  j  " 
the  Malay  Peninsula  ;  here  are  anecdotes  and  singulari- 
ties of  Eastern  life  ;  here  are  reflections  on  women,  and 
on  society,  and  on  religion  ;  here  are  indulgencies  in 
the  agreeable  practice  of  talking  about  one's  self.  Of 
these  we  value  least  what  the  author  seems  to  pride 
himself  most  upon,  namely,  the  descriptions.  There  is 
no  question  that  he  possesses  the  seeing  eye,  but  he  is 
hardly  master  of  the  pen  which  can  describe,  without 
an  effect  of  gaudiness,  such  a  swelling  panoply  of  land- 
scape. He  loads  his  palette  with  sapphire  and  rose- 
doree,  and  purple  and  pale  green,  but  we  are  rather 
dazzled  than  gratified  with  the  result.  It  needs  a 
Ruskin,  and  no  one  less,  to  attempt  these  gorgeous 
descriptions  yet  not  to  overload  the  picture. 

In  his  psychology,  in  those  essays  in  which  the  land- 
scape takes  a  secondary  or  illuminating  part.  Sir  Frank 
Swettenham  is  more  successful  than  in  his  deliberate 
descriptions.  He  is  very  skilful  in  combining  Eastern 
properties  with  a  mysterious  flutter  of  the  senses,  as  in 
"The  Devi"  and  "A  Rose  and  a  Moth,"  or  with  the 
obsession  of  intense  feeling,  as  in  the  "Jingling  Coin  " 
and  "Of  Worship."  We  have  picked  out  these  four 
essays  with  intention.  They  appear  to  us  to  represent, 
in  different  ways,  the  class  of  work  in  which  Sir  Frank 
Swettenham  is  more  likely  to  excel  than  in  any  other. 
Here  he  is  quite  himself,  and  the  shrouded,  electric, 
tropical  self  that  he  reveals  is  interesting  and  even 
fascinating.  He  complains — in  a  maladroit  passage 
which  his  good  angel  should  have  wiped  out  before  it 
went  to  press — of  the  critics  and  their  cruelty  to  his  last 
and  first  book.  We  should  not  have  known,  but  for 
this  petulance,  that  they  were  cruel.  Sir  Frank 
Swettenham,  if  he  is  going  to  take  his  place  in  pro- 
fessional authorship,  must  learn  to  take  his  reviews 
philosophically. 

He  complains  that  the  reviewers  have  compared  him 
with  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  We  should  never  have 
done  so,  but  if  he  must  have  the  relation  stated,  it 
shall  be.  It  is  not  wise  of  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  to 
challenge  this  comparison,  since  his  talent  seems  a  frail, 
and  an  unaccomplished,  and  an  amateurish  one,  put 
side  by  side  with  Mr.  Kipling's.  But — since  he  comes 
to  mention  it — the  chapters  in  this  book  called  "  At  a 
Funeral"  and  "Scandal  and  Bangles"  would  never 
have  come  into  the  world  if  Mr.  Kipling  had  never 
written.    Sir  Frank  Swettenham  need  not  raise  any 
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lamentation  or  protest.  No  man  can  resist  the  load- 
stone of  his  strongest  contemporaries  on  their  own 
o-round.  We  will  endeavour  to  comfort  him  by 
repeating  that  he  has  a  talent  of  his  own,  which  no  one 
but  an  idiot — we  confess  that  a  good  deal  of  reviewing 
seems  to  be  done  at  Hanwell  —would  dream  of  com- 
paring with  that  of  Mr.  Kipling,  in  spite  of  its  Eastern 
colour  and  scene.  It  is  far  more  like  that  of  one  who 
flourished  in  pre-Kipling  days,  Pierre  Loti.  If  Sir 
Frank  Swettenham  cultivates  this  delicate,  reserved, 
impassioned  manner,  and  resists  the  temptation  to 
make  his  style  blaze  when  it  should  only  glow,  he  is 
sure  of  a  place  among  our  living  authors.  It  may 
not  be  a  very  large  place,  but  it  will  be  a  freehold  pro- 
perty. 

PULEXIATE  HUMOUR. 
"In   Russia  without  Russian."    By  J.  L.  W.  Page. 
London  :  Routledge. 

ANEW  word  is  badly  wanted  to  describe  the  parti- 
cular quality  of  this  kind  of  writing.  Mark  Twain 
was  its  p-reat  p'rogenitor  ;  but  what  he  did  in  the 
"Innocen'ts  Abroad"  and  "New  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
was  done  with  some  redeeming  touches  of  real  humour 
that  are  enllrelv  wanting  in  the  work  of  his  many 
imitators,  of  whom  Mr.  Page  is  one  of  the  dullest. 
With  all  the  material  ready  to  their  hands  for  really 
interesting  narratives  of  travel,  such  writers  prefer  to 
use  their  experience  in  foreign  countries  as  a  settmg  for 
the  dreariest  facetiousness  and  verbal  jesting  Imagui- 
able.  Every  reader  must  be  painfully  aware  of  the 
kind  of  thing  we  mean.  A  number  of  Its  "jokes  "  have 
become  stereotyped,  and  of  course  Mr.  Page,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  companv,  scatters  these  about  his  book 
with  a  liberal  hand,    the  chief  of  them  is  the  hotel 

flea,  and  but  stay,  surely  we  have  here  the  very  word 

we  need.    The  "  comme  U  faut"  witticism  on  this  sub- 
ject is  to  refer  to  the  insect  in  question  as  "  Pulex 
Irritans,"  and  to  enlarge  upon  the  persistence  of  its 
attentions  and  the  voracity  of  its  disfiguring  appetite. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  word  ;  it  supplies  a  felt  want, 
as    the    advertisement    writer    says.     The    "  Pulex 
irritans"  style  it  shall  be  henceforth.    As  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  effect  of  such  books  upon  the  mind  of  any 
sane  reader,  the  phrase  has  an  expressive  aptness  that 
we  have  often  missed  in  the  orthodox  but  unsatisfactory 
epithet  —  "  New  Humour."    There  is  no  need  to  confine 
its  application  to  books  of  travel.    It  stands  for  a  whole 
class  of  modern  writing,  from  the  weekly  pennyworth 
of  snippety  light  reading  to  the  dazzling  wit  of  Mr. 
Jerome.    Mr.  Page's  capacity  in  this  medium  may  be 
iudf^ed  by  his  supreme  accomplishment.     His  Russian 
iourney  was  coincident  with  M.  Felix  Faure's  visit  to 
the  Czar,  and  he  has  hit  upon  the  fine  idea  of  calling 
the  French  President  "  Vayleeks  Vowr."    He  repeats 
this  brilliant  stroke  more  times  than  we  have  patience 
to  count,  works  up  to  it  for  pages,  and  springs  it  as  a 
climax  upon  the  reader  for  the  twentieth  time  with 
unwearied  enjoyment  of  its  quality.    It  Is  evident  that 
he  regards  It  as  the  pink  of  all  possible  wit,  the  limit  ot 
human  attainment  in   laughter  -  moving  conceptions^. 
.\nd  since,   with   such   work,   supremacy  goes  \yith 
increasing  fatuousness,  we  may  concede  high  pulexiate 
rank  to  Mr.  Page  on  the  strength  of  it. 

INNOCENT  RECREATION  IN  BOHEMIA. 
"On  Plain  and  Peak."     By  Randolph  L.  Hodgson. 
London  :  Constable. 

IT  suJiced  the  sportsman  of  olden  time,  once  his  days 
of  active  hunting  were  numbered  and  his  javelin 
and  crossbow  hung  over  the  entrance  to  his  baronial 
hall,  to  summon  his  cronies  to  his  table  and  there  bore 
them  with  the  recital  of  his  triumphs  in  the  chase. 
They  drank  his  Malmsey  and  nodded  over  his  narrative 
without  resentment.  Your  modern  NImrod,  however, 
posts  his  journal  with  the  regularity  of  a  bank  cashier, 
and  repairs  on  his  return  from  foreign  travel  to  the 
parlour  of  a  publisher,  with  the  llkel)  result  that,  in  a 
month's  time,  yet  one  more  is  added  to  the  sporting 
books  of  the  year.  Those  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
reading,  handle  many  of  these  mild  records  develop  in 
time  a  remarkable  prophetic  instinct.  Ere  they  turn 
the  pages  they  know  what  the  contents  will  be  ;  the 


invariable  recipe  for  such  literature  is  simpler  far  than 
that  of  many  another  resurrection  pie.      It  may  be 
asked,  indeed,  whether  Ii  Is  necessary  to  go  abroad  to> 
produce  such  books,  and  whether  the  critics  might  not, 
one  and  all,  be  attracted  by  an  irreproachable  freshness, 
of  style  In  some  equally  aimless  chronicles  from  the  pen. 
of  one  who,  instead  of  wasting  his  precious  weeks  in  the. 
dank  forests  and  hazardous  mountain  paths  of  southern 
Europe,  should  placidly  attune  his  mind  to  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  those  regions  in  the  British  Museum  reading- 
room. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  Mr.  Hodgso.i  has  squan- 
dered overmuch  of  hitherto  unpublished  Information  on, 
these  unpretentious  pages,  nor  can  he  be  congratulated, 
on  the  results  of  his  too  frequent  excursions  in  the  by- 
paths of  history  and  ethnology.  There  cannot  be  many 
people,  even  at  Cambridge,  who  believe  that  "  Bohemia 
is  only  a  suburb  of  London  "  ;  and  the  death  of  Andreas. 
Hofer  has  been  related  too  picturesquely  elsewhere  for 
Mr.  Hodgson  to  have  ventured  yet  another  account  la 
the  language  of  "Little  Arthur's  History."  He  had 
better  far  have  kept  to  the  subject  with  which  he  seems- 
familiar,  and  held  his  pen  as  straight  as,  judging  from 
his  own  account,  he  held  his  rifle.  The  sketches  of 
sport  with  red  and  roe  deer,  chamois,  capercailzie  and. 
other  game  are  good  of  their  kind,  and  the  story  of  how 
a  certain  great  personage's  empty  bag  was,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  crack  shots  of  the  party,  *'  doctored" 
by  an  assiduous  keeper,  as  well  as  a  sly  comparison 
of  Lord  de  Grey's  big  records  with  those  of  a  Conti- 
nental sportsman  who  shoots  owls  and  thrushes,  lighten, 
the  monotony  of  the  book.  Most  interesting  and  use- 
ful of  all,  though  it  should  have  formed  an  appendix, 
is  the  chapter  on  the  official  shooting  statistics  of 
Austria-Hungary.  _  . 

The  illustrations  are  many  and  good,  the  majority 
coming  from  the  album  of  a  well-known  Berlin  artist. 
Having  seen  a  number  of  these  before— judging,  at 
least,  from  internal  evidence— the  present  book  was. 
written,  we  cannot  withhold  a  tribute  to  the  skill  with 
which  they  have  been  framed  in  a  text  so  appropriate  as 
to  convey  the  impression  that  they  were  taken  specially 
for  this  work.      The  book  Is  well  printed,   but  the. 
author  might,  if  he  found  it  necessary  to  Introduce  in  ' 
italics  a  German  substantive  on  nearly  every  page,, 
have  employed  the  vernacular  initial   capital  letter. 
With  still   better  effect  he   might   have  substituted', 
careful  translations. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 

"  Problems   of   Modern    Industry."     By  Sidney  ancf 
Beatrice  Webb.    London  :  Longmans. 

WE  confess  that  we  did  not  expect  this  kind  of 
thing  from  the  Webbs.     Surely  they  might  have 
left  to  the  booming  novelist  the  plan  of  following  up  a 
successful  publication  with  a  collection  of  earlier  work 
raked  up  from  the  magazines  and  reviews.    This  ex- 
ploiting of  the  psychological  moment  of  success  for  the 
purpose  of  working  off  Imperfect  productions  upon  the 
public  Is  to  be  sternly  deprecated  in  all  cases,  but 
especially  in  the  case  of  authors  with  so  serious  a 
reputation  as  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb.    The  pub- 
lication of  this  collection  of  essays  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary.   The  student  of  social  economy,  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  point  of  regarding  any  Webb  publica- 
tion as  a  necessary  addition  to  his  stock  of  books,^  will 
invest  in  this  volume  only  to  find  that  he  has  had  it  all 
before.    The  best  essay  In  the  collection— that  on  the 
Jews  in  East  London— is  taken  bodily  from  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  "  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People";  the  essay  on 
the  "  Reform  of  the  Poor  Law,"  which  first  appeared  in 
a  monthly  review  nine  vears  ago,  has  been  already 
issued  as  a  separate  publication,  and  so  comes  out  here 
at  a  third  repetition  ;  and  most  of  the  material  contained 
in  the  remaining  studies  has  been  treated,  since  its  first 
review  appearance,  far  more  exhaustively  in  the  authors 
elaborate  works  on  Trade  Unionism   and  Industrial 
Democracy.    Its  collection  here,  in  its  earlier  scrappy 
and  imperfect  form,  is  a  mere  piece  of  bookmaking,  an 
addition  to  the  bulk,  but  certainly  not  to  the  substance, 
of  the  authors'  work.    At  the  very  least  they  might 
have  taken  pains  to  revise  the  essays  in  the  light  ot 
subsequent  events.    Some  of  the  statistics  have  beea 
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broui,'ht  up  to  ihito,  Hut  a  ^reat  doal  of  niatti-r  that  is 
now  sadly  belated  has  been  allowed  to  staiu!  as  it  was 
first  written  ;  for  example,  in  his  essay  on  Poor-law 
Reform  Mr.  Webb  tells  us  thai  "  no  Poor-law  adminis- 
tration will  be  stable  until  those  responsible  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  now  elTectually  destroyed  by 
the  ilefective  manner  of  their  election.  The  reform  of 
the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Poor-law  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  vital  importance,  especially  in  the 
metropolis.  .  .  .  We  need  in  our  Poor  Law  representa- 
tive <jovernment  one  man  one  vote  on  the  County 
Council  rcf^ister,  uniform  triennial  elections,  exclusion 
of  all  J. P. 's  and  other  nominated  members,  abolition  of 
ratiui,'  qualification,"  and  so  forth. 

That  was  all  very  well  in  1890,  when  this  essay  w^as 
written  ;  but  why  it  should  be  reprinted  in  1898,  four 
vears  after  these  reforms  have  been  embodied  in  law, 
and  when  the  whole  controversy  is  over  and  done  with, 
passes  our  understanding^.  Its  interest  is  quite  of  the 
antiquarian  kind  by  this  time.  The  Local  Government 
Act  of  1S94  completely  revolutionised  the  machinery 
of  Poor-law  administration.  Instead  of  carefully 
rewnting-  his  essay  in  the  lis^ht  of  that  Act,  Mr.  Webb 
exasperates  his  readers  for  several  pages  with  such 
obsolete  stuff  as  we  have  just  quoted,  and  thinks 
it  sufficient  to  bring  the  thing  up  to  date  to  add 
a  foot-note  of  three  lines  stating  that  "  these  pro- 
posals were  in  substance  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1894,  and  embodied  in  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  that  year."  The  process  of  filling  up  one's  pages 
with  old  articles  scissored  and  pasted  for  a  new  printer 
may  be  less  troublesome  than  careful  and  efficient  re- 
writing; but  an  author  with  any  reputation  for  accuracy 
can  hardly  indulge  in  it  with  itr.punity. 

MR.  WILLIAM  SHARP  AS  DISCIPLE  OF 
MR.  JEROME  K.  JEROME. 

"Wives  in    Exile."     By  William    Sharp.  London: 
Grant  Richards. 

THIS  story,  if  it  is  nothing  else,  is  a  testimony  to  Mr. 
Sharp's  versatility  as  a  writer  and  to  his  audacity. 
We  confess  to  becoming  a  little  bewildered  in  the  contem- 
plation of  an  intelligence  that  yesterday  follow^ed  its  voca- 
tion in  the  manner  of  Maeterlinck  (we  protest  only  in  the 
manner)  and  to-day  in  that  of  Mr.  Jerome.  If,  however, 
we  are  unable  to  accept  Mr.  Sharp  as  a  Belgian  Shake- 
speare, we  can  extend  to  him  a  cordial  welcome  as  a 
new  humourist  of  quite  the  approved  type.  He  must 
not  take  it  amiss,  then,  if  we  temper  our  appreciation  in 
the  first  instance  by  a  protest.  We  demur  to  his  calling 
his  story  "A  Comedy  in  Romance."  It  is  not  quite  that ; 
the  truth  is  that  it  is  purely  and  simply  farce,  and  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Sharp  missed  an  excellent 
title  in  not  naming  it  "  Two  Women  in  a  Boat,  not  to 
speak  of  the  Cat."  Now,  it  is  a  motive  common  to 
farce,  it  is  one  of  the  essential  ideas  of  that  particular 
kind  of  art,  that  when  husbands  invent  a  subterfuge 
in  order  to  take  a  little  jaunt  en  garcon,  that  their 
wives  should  make  reprisals.  The  distinction  in 
this  idea  lies  merely  in  its  antiquity  ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
megalithic  remain  of  the  tradition  of  farce.  The  only 
novel  treatment  of  which  the  idea  is  susceptible 
consists  in  the  form  the  reprisals  take.  Mr.  Sharp's 
heroines  have  two  schemes  to  choose  from  ;  one, 
to  pursue  their  husbands  under  some  obvious  dis- 
guise ;  the  other,  to  run  away  from  them.  They 
choose  the  latter  alternative.  They  charter  a  yacht 
for  the  purpose,  man  it,  so  to  speak,  with  a  crew  of 
women,  and  set  sail  from  Dublin  Bay  amply  provisioned 
with  cigarettes,  champagne  and  cognac.  The  jest  of 
the  adventure  derives  an  edge  from  the  fact  that  neither 
of  the  adventurers  is  a  good  sailor  ;  this  provides  Mr. 
Sharp  with  an  opportunity  for  dilating  on  the  humours  of 
sea-sickness,  an  opportunity  of  which  he  takes  full  advan- 
tage. A  whole  chapter  is  indeed  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  describing  the  qualms  of  the  two  nereids,  as  the 
author  seldom  wearies  of  calling  his  heroines.  The  name 
of  the  yacht,  the  "Belle  Aurore,"  is,  too,  an  endless 
source  of  amusement,  as  may  be  imagined  with  an 
unlettered  crew,  who  call  it  variously  the  "Belly 
O'Rory "  and  the  "  Hooroarer."  Mr.  Sharp's  in- 
genuity in  devising  witticisms  of  this  kind  is  apparently 
inexhaustible  ;  for  tomatoes  we  have  tommytoes  ;  for 


Harp  of  I<>ii',  '.Arp  of  Hoarin  ;  for  molhylatetl  spirits, 
methylogical  spirits,  and  other  such  verbal  telicities  as 
are  c.ilciilated  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  .Mingled  with 
these  gaieties  there  are  superfine  description^  of  the 
sea,  of  the  sky,  of  a  sunset,  and  here  and  there  we 
encounter  a  phrase  of  such  pure  poetry  as  "golden 
hours  shod  with  silence."  .\nd  Mr.  Sharp,  like 
Mr.  Jerome,  occasionally  forgetful  i>f  his  farcical  theme, 
startles  us  by  a  bit  of  profound  moralising,  as  thus  : 
"  A  favouring  wind  !  What  magic  in  the  phrase  !  It 
is  what  we  all  seek,  what  some  of  us  lind  without 
seeking,  what  we  so  often  as  not  turn  our  backs 
upon."  Hut  possibly  he  excels  most  in  his  touches 
of  portraiture.  Take,  for  instance,  this  description 
of  Polly  Jones,  the  cabin-girl;  "The  child  had 
something  of  the  appearance  and  much  of  the  solidity 
of  the  average  suet  dumpling."  Is  it  not  a  perfect 
cameo?  Again,  "  Jacob  Macmasters  wiped  his  mouth 
with  his  sleeve  as  though  removing  the  invisible  froth 
of  imaginary  beer."  Does  not  the  image  impart  a 
living  significance  to  the  gesture  !  Still,  for  sheer, 
side-splitting  humour,  we  know  of  nothing  surpassing 
this  way  of  turning  a  phrase,  "Captain  Wester  had 
been  beaten  on  her  own  ground,  or,  to  be  more  apt, 
on  her  own  water  "  But  readers  must  go  to  the  book 
itself  :  our  sides  are  aching. 

For  the  rest,  it  were  superfluous,  in  view  of  the 
preliminary  pufifs  of  the  book  in  the  common  prints,  to 
do  more  than  touch  upon  the  yacht's  adventures.  It  is 
at  first  becalmed,  and  then  there  is  a  storm  (during 
which  the  cat  is  drowned)  ;  the  heroines  are  also  nearly 
drowmed  on  a  swimming  expedition,  and  are  saved  by 
as  nice  a  pair  of  cads  as  ever  Mr.  Jerome's  discrimi- 
nating genius  mistook  for  gentlemen.  Finally  the  hus- 
bands give  chase  ;  there  Is  a  shipwreck  and  all  ends 
rapturously,  "  over  and  over  the  married  lovers  kissed 
and  hugged  each  other,  then  turned  and  kissed  the 
'  opposite  side,'  " — whatever  that  may  mean  ! 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  any  book  by  Mr. 
Sharp  with  greater  edification.  We  much  prefer  that 
a  writer,  whose  metier  is  so  obviously  to  write  nonsense, 
should,  as  in  the  present  instance,  deal  with  a  subject 
that  is  entirely  suited  to  his  manner.  Following  on  these 
lines  Mr.  Sharp  should  go  far. 


CREATION  RECORDS  IN  EGYPT. 


By  George 


"  Creation  Records  discovered  In  Egypt. 
St.  Clair.    London  :  Nutt. 

A /T  R.  St.  CLAIR  in  his  preface  deprecates  a  com- 
■^^ ^  parlson  with  Mr.  Casaubon,  the  discoverer  of 
the  "  Key  to  all  Mythology,"  and  he  certainly  has  the 
advantage  over  George  Eliot's  "  Gelehrte,"  that  he  has 
produced  something  at  once  definite  and  complete.  The 
astronomical  interpretation  of  myths  is,  of  course,  as 
old  as  the  hills,  and  no  scholar  denies  that  Egyptian 
myths  are  characteristically  astronomical.  Nor  is  there 
anything  novel  in  the  assertion  that  the  Egyptian 
priests  were  attentive  students  of  solar  and  stellar 
phenomena,  and  probably  kept  careful  records  of 
observations.  Many  books  have  been  written — we  will 
not  flourish  the  red  rag  of  Piazzi  Smyth — to  prove  that 
the  Egyptian  monuments  are  essentially  astronomical, 
that  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  the  Nile  Valley  are 
observatories  carefully  oriented  to  mark  some  special 
rising  or  setting  of  the  sun,  or  some  bright  particular 
star,  and  that  the  worship  of  the  Egyptians  had  a  direct 
relation  to  these  recurring  phenomena.  A  good  many 
students  have  devoted  much  research  and  remarkable 
ingenuity  to  the  elaboration  of  this  theory.  Most 
notable  of  all.  Professor  Sir  J.  Norman  Lockyer  has 
set  forth  very  definite  opinions  indeed  on  the  subject. 
His  "Dawn  of  Astronomy"  contained  a  beautifully 
complete  and  satisfying  explanation  of  the  foundations 
of  Egyptian  mythology  and  the  special  objects  of 
Egyptian  temples.  It  was  so  attractive,  indeed,  that 
one  felt  something  must  be  wrong  about  it,  and  the 
ominous  silence  of  Egyptologists  on  the  subject  of  his 
discoveries  confirms  the  impression.  But  then,  the 
Professor  would  say,  these  men  of  learning,  buried  in 
their  own  hieroglyphic  sarcophagi,  don't  understand 
astronomy.  The  retort  is  obvious.  The  astronomers 
don't  know  hieroglyphics,  and  sothe  two  remain  mutually 
incomprehensible. 
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Mr.  St.  Clalr  is  no  mere  follower  of  Sir  Norman 
Lockver,  from  whom  indeed  he  is  sometimes  hardy 
enough  to  dissent  openly.     His  book  is  the  result  of  a 
wide  study  of  everything  that  has  been  published  in  the 
way  of  hieroglyphic  records  and  ancient  astronomical 
data.     He  has'  bestowed  much  labour  upon  working 
out   his   thesis,  which  is,    briefly,  that  all  Egyptian 
mythology  is  based  upon  astronomical  observation,  and 
hangs  together  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  represents  "  a 
true  story  of  astronomical  progress,  calendar  correction, 
and  theological  changes,  before  the  time  of  our  written 
histories.""  How  he  makes  this  out  by  patient  and  in- 
genious explanation  of  the  sundry  changes  in  religious 
worship  due,  as  he  holds,   to  observed  variations  in 
prominent  astronomical  phenomena — such  as  the  motion 
of  the  polar  axis,  the  shifting  of  the  solstices,  &c. — 
must  be  studied  in  the  book  itself  :   to  reveal  it  here 
would  be  as  unfair  as  to  unmask  the  plot  of  a  detective 
storv  ;  besides,  it  would  fill  an  entire  number  of  the 
"  Saturday    Review."      How   the   fond   and  foolish 
Egyptians'  worshipped  Ptah,  the  firegod  of  the  Pole, 
who  twisted  the  polar  axis  as  a  savage  twists  his  fire- 
stick,  until  they  discovered  that  the  untrustworthy  Ptah 
was  himself  shifting  about  and  so  dislocating  their 
religious  festivals  ;   how  they   invented   Ptah's  seven 
pigmv  sons,  to  account  for  the  seven  degrees  of  the 
equinoctial  movement  which  upset  their  calculations  in 
the  course  of  500  years  :  how  Ra  the  sun  sat  in  the  seat 
of  Ptah,  and  the  solstice  ruled  the  calendar  ;  how  Hermes 
played  with  Selene  at  counters,  after  misbehaving  him- 
self sadly  with  Rhea,  and  won  the  five  days  which  had 
to  be  added  to  the  luni-solar  year,  and  how  these  things 
were  represented  in  Egyptian  myths  ;  how  there  still 
remained  a  quarter  of  a  day  to  account  for,  typified  in 
the  secret  unobserved  birth  of  Horus,  and  how  Isis  dis- 
covered the  day  that  was  wanting  in— of  all  things— the 
missing  member  of  Osiris,  and  so  the  calendar  was  once 
more  rectified,  and  Ra  and  Osiris  embraced  each  other 
in  unity  ; — all  these  curious  matters  may  be  read  zn 
■extensoxn  Mr.  St.  Clair's  comprehensive  pages.  Nor 
does  he  stop  short  at  Egypt.     He  brings  Stonehenge, 
the  Beltane  fires,  and  all  sorts  of  ancient  parallels,  to 
illustrate  his  theories.    He  can  trace  the  changes  of  the 
■equinoxes  even  in  Virgil. 

"Candidus  auratis  aperit  quum  cornibus  annum 
Taurus." 

The  year  began  in  Aries  in  Virgil's  day ;  so  this 
reference  to  the  Bull  shows  that  there  must  have  been 
popular  traces  of  the  earlier  age,  when  the  sun  was 
in  Taurus  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  same  expla- 
nation applies,  said  Mr.  Richard  Proctor,  to  the 

"  lam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna  " — 
in  the  PoUio  (where  Mr.  St.  Clair  has  a  trivial  misprint 
in  "  redunt")  :  for  how  could  Virgo  be  associated  v^ith 
summer  unless  the  sun  entered  her  sign  at  the  solstice, 
as  he  did  in  the  fourth  millennium  before  Christ?  The 
Sibyl,  of  course,  knew  this  ;  but  we  take  it  Virgil  did 
not,  and  whether  he  meant  summer  at  all,  or  the  zodiacal 
virgin  even,  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  speculation.  How- 
ever, this  need  not  disturb  Mr.  St.  Clair,  whose 
astronomico-mythological  theories  are  quite  indepen- 
dent of  any  such  extraneous  assistance.  Whether  he 
has  proved  his  point  is  another  question.  We  should 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  Herr  Professor  Doctor 
Wiedemann,  for  nobody  in  England  seems  to  possess  a 
voice  on  the  matter.  All  we  can  say  is  that,  granted 
his  astronomical  soundness  (and  he  cites  the  high 
authority  of  the  sages  of  Greenwich),  and  granted  also 
(but  this  is  a  much  larger  admission)  that  the  Egyptian 
records  tally  historically  with  his  theory  of  mythological 
development,  Mr.  St.  Clair  has  set  forth  an  explanation 
of  the  dark  sayings  of  the  "Book  of  the  Dead"  and 
the  strange  diversities  of  Egyptian  worship  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  convincing  if  it  were  not  so  captivating. 
At  all  events,  this  is  a  book  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
(if  posssible)  inwardly  digest. 

SOME  MEDICAL  BOOKS. 
"  A  System  of  Medicine  by  Many  Writers."    Edited  by 
Prof.  T.  C.  Allbutt.    Vol.V.    London  :  Macmillan. 

THE  Fifth  Volume  of  this  great  Medical  Treatise  is 
devoted   entirely   to   diseases  of  the  organs  of 
respiration  and  circulation  and  is,  characterised  by  the 
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careful  and  exhaustive  treatment  with  which  the  earlier 
volumes  have  made  us  familiar.     Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant section  is  that  on  Pulmonary  Phthisis,  by  Dr. 
Percy  Kidd.    Notwithstanding  the  painfully  large  ex- 
perience of  this  disease,  a  careful  writer  has  to  confess 
that,  in  a  large  number  of  ways,  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  disease  is  yet  most  uncertain.    Its  geo- 
graphical distribution  is  coextensive  with  the  habitable 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  most  severe  where  popu- 
lation is  thickest.    Climate  has  little  efi'ect  upon  it  ;  in 
Iceland  the  mortality  from  it  is  very  low,  in  North 
Greenland  it  is  the  most  common  cause  of  death  ;  at 
Tunis  and  Alexandria  it  is  prevalent ;  Morocco,  Algiers 
and  the  interior  of  Egypt  are  distinguished  by  a  remark- 
able immunity.    A  damp  sub-soil  has  been  thought  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  the  disease,  but  increased  drain- 
age has,  in  more  than  one  locality,  been  attended  by 
an  actual  increase  of  the  disease.    Dr.  Kidd  regards 
Koch's  bacillus  as  the  unquestioned  cause  of  the  disease. 
On  the  whole,  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  bacillus 
could  only  flourish  within  the  bodies  of  animals,  although 
in  a  desiccated  state  it  has  a  prolonged  vitality  ;  Dr. 
Kidd,  however,  quotes  experiments  recently  made  by 
Sir  H.  Beevor,  In  which  growth  in  cultures  of  the  bacillus 
was  obtained  at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit,  thus 
suggesting  the  possibility  that  the  disease  may  have 
a  habitat  outside  animal  bodies.    Further  experiments 
are  urgently  required,  because  a  disease  which  may  pos- 
sibly grow  in  external  natural  media,  such  as  soil  or 
water,  requires  preventive  measures  different  from  those 
applied  to  a  purely  parasitic  organism.     In  discussing 
modes  of  infection,  Dr.  Kidd  gives  a  balance  of  evidence 
in  favour   of  regarding  infection  by  breathing  dried 
material  from  the  sputum  of  patients  as  the  most  pro- 
bable and  common  form.      He  does   not  think  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  tuberculous  meat  as  a  source  of 
the  disease  among  human  beings  very  strong.  _  In  the 
matter  of  remedies,  he  describes  the  sudden  rise  into 
notoriety,  and  as  sudden  abandonment,  of  a  long  series 
of  supposed  specifics,  such  as  tuberculin  and  a  number 
of  chemical  substances  ;  but  he  does  not  believe  In  the 
present  existence  of  any  specific  at  all.     While  this 
treatise  Is  admirable  from  the  medical  and  practical  side,  ^ 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  space  was  not  found  for 
consideration  of  the  biological  side  of  the  relation  of 
phthisis  to  inheritance  and  to  Inherited  Immunity.  Its 
remarkable  virulence   when   first   introduced   to  the 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  many  similar 
phenomena  clearly  indicate  that  a  continual  elimination 
of  those  most  subject  to  It,  have  given  the  northern 
races  a  relative  Immunity.    We  should  like  to  see  a 
fuller  treatment  of  the  case  for  preventive  regulation  by 
a  definite  classification  of  this  scourge  among  the  in- 
fection diseases  with  resulting  notification  and  isolation 
of  all  cases. 

"  Wasted  Records  of  Disease."    By  Charles  E.  Paget, 
Lecturer  on  Public  Health  in  the  Owens  College, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  County  Borough 
of  Salford.    London  :  Arnold. 
For  the  point  of  view  of  preventive  medicine  and  for 
the  scientific  study  of  disease,  it  is  of  first-rate  Im- 
portance that  full  records  of  disease,  as  It  occurs  from 
week  to  week  throughout  the  country,  should  be  ac- 
cessible.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that  death-rates  from 
dltlerent  diseases  do  not  In  the  least  represent  correctly 
the  sanitary  condition  of  any  district.    Those  who  die 
from  any  complaint,  even  although  it  be  in  a  severe 
epidemic  form,  represent  a  small  proportion  of  those 
who  actually  contract  the  disease,  and,  in  consequence, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  actual  pecuniary  loss, 
suffering  and  discomfort.     From  time  to  time  spirited 
private  and  public  bodies,  especially  in  the  provinces, 
have  led  the  way  in  attempting  to  do  what  the  State 
should  do  in  all  matters  relating  to  disease.    The  Com- 
pulsory Notification  Act  was  a  tardy  recognition  by 
Government  of  what  was  already  in  operation  in  many 
districts,  but  there  Is  no  mechanism  by  which  the  results 
of  this  Act  can  be  made  of  general  use.    The  returns 
sent  in  to  the  Local  Government  Board  are  marked 
"Not  for  Publication,"  and,  In  consequence,  form  an 
enormous  mass  of  wasted  records.    Mr.  Paget  makes 
the  strongest  possible  plea  for  the  regular  classified 
publication  of  the  prevalence  of  disease  over  England. 
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It  is  inevitable  that  liis  plea  sIiouKI  siieeoeil  some  lime. 
l'\ir  tlie  present  we  can  only  Iiope  that  it  will  serve  to 
prepare  tlie  strong-  pressure  of  public  opinion  uneler 
which  alone  Cloveriunents  in  our  modern  parliamentary 
times  appear  to  act  in  matters  of  {general  importance. 

"The  Ont>in  of  Disease  resulliuij  from  Intrinsic  as 
Opposed  to  ICxtrinsic  Causes."  By  A.  V.  iMeitjs, 
M.l).,  Physician  to  the  I'ennsylvania  Hospital. 
London  and  Philadelphia  :  Lippincott. 

Mr.  Mei^s  is  scttinj;-  up  a  little  wall  of  sand  at^ainst 
the  advancing'  tide  of  modern  knowledg'e.  He  iiimself 
may  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  "  contaL;ious  entity"  in 
extrinsic  diseases  is  a  poison  absolutel}'  unknown,  and 
may  be  "  solid,  jjaseous,  or  of  some  composition  as  yet 
beyond  our  understandini;^."  It  is  true  that  as  yet  there 
is  no  certainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contagium  in 
small-pox  and  measles,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of 
diseases  it  is  becomingf  more  and  more  certain  that  the 
exciting-  cause  is  a  living-  organism  as  specific  in  each 
case  as  the  seed  of  any  plant.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  disease  is  a  reaction  of  the  normal  body  to  ab- 
normal circumstances,  whether  these  abnormal  circum- 
stances be  the  intrusion  of  a  veg-etable  parasite  or  no. 
Mr.  Meig's  "King-  Charles'"  head  is  morbid  fibrosis, 
an  undue  proliferation  of  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  body, 
and  he  attempts  to  show  that  in  a  large  number  of 
diseases  this  morbid  habit  of  a  tissue  is  the  exciting- 
cause.  He  may  have  succeeded  in  showings  that  such 
degenerative  changes  are  symptoms  of  disease  more 
commonly  present  than  was  supposed  ;  but  medical 
science  has  got  beyond  the  stage  of  seeking  in  a  single 
symptom,  even  If  it  be  invariable,  the  cause  of  even  a 
single  disease. 

"  Lectures  on  the  Action  of  Medicines."  By  T.  Lauder 
Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  London:  Macmillan. 
The  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have 
in  late  years  acquired  the  habit  of  a  restless  tampering 
with  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  for  their  licences  to 
practise  in  medicine  and  surgery.  One  of  their  evanes- 
cent reforms,  actually  abolished  before  an  examination 
had  been  held,  was  the  elaboration  of  a  syllabus  in 
pharmacology.  However,  it  had  the  useful  result  of 
inciting  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  to  the  preparation  of  this 
volume,  which  he  tells  us  has  been  printed  fiom  short- 
hand notes  taken  during  his  course  of  lectures.  There 
is  in  consequence  a  simplicity  and  vivacity  of  treatment 
somewhat  rare  in  a  grave  treatise,  and  as  the  lecturer 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  authorities  on 
his  subject,  his  volume  is  as  important  as  it  is  pleasant. 
We  are  able  to  commend  it  heartily  to  professional  men 
and  to  general  readers. 

"Molifere  and  his  Medical  Associations.    Glimpses  of 
the  Court  and  Stage.     The  Faculties  and  Phy- 
sicians of  the  Grand  Siecle."     By  A.  M.  Brown, 
M.D.    London:  The  Cotton  Press. 
Moliere  was  almost  the  inventor  of  the  physician  as 
a  figure  in  comedy,  and,  in  English  literature,  from 
Fielding  to  Charles  Reade,  the  prototypes  of  Moliere 
appear  in  a  thousand  guises.     Dr.  Brown  has  con- 
ceived the  pleasant  Idea  of  writing  a  study  of  the 
medical  contemporaries  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  of 
tracing  the    origin    of  the    historical    figure    of  the 
pedantic,  ignorant  Leech,  with  Galen  on  his  lips  and 
the  cupping-glass  in  his  hands.     He  draws  an  in- 
teresting figure   of  the    final    struggles    of  the  old 
traditional  school  of  practitioners  against  the  experi- 
mentalists who  followed  Harvey,  and,  were  it  neces- 
sary, he  makes  the  creations  of  Moliere  more  real  and 
intelligible. 

"The  South  African  Climate."    By  William  C.  Scholtz, 
M.D.    London  :  Cassell. 
An  excellent  and  practical  handbook  on  the  advan- 
tages and  dangers  of  the  South  African  climate. 
"Scientific  Method  In  Biology."     By  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Blackwell.    London  :  Stock. 
An  Anti-Vivisection  pamphlet  of  the  ordinary  tvpe. 

"SELF  AND  COMRADES." 
"  Self  and  Comrades."    By  C.  Stein.   London  :  Vinton. 
'  I  "HIS  little  volume  contains  a  number  of  short  stories 
illustrating  life  In  the  army  which  are  now  reprinted 


iioin  the  numbers  of  "  Haily's  Magazine,"  in  wiiii  Ii  they 
originally  saw  the  light.  N:iturally  uch  cxpcricQce. 
must  have  an  interest  for  brother  olficers,  but  M  they,  as 
is  suggested  by  tlie  author,  were  all  based  on  actual 
occurrences  coming  under  his  personal  notice,  we  think 
they  would  have  gained  in  piquancy  had  they  taken  the 
form  of  reminiscences,  and  had  the  true  names  of  the 
actors  in  tiiem  been  given.  We  find  it  dillicult  to  be- 
come interested  in  the  200th  Lancers,  and  the  heroes 
with  pseudonymic  names  who  Hit  through  the  pages, 
whereas  had  the  real  men  been  shown  us  we  should 
have  followed  their  careers  in  quite  another  spirit.  The 
writer  is  at  his  best  when  dealing  with  liie  turt",  and  can 
describe  a  race  with  all  the  vividness  and  go  of  a 
Whyte  Melville  or  Hawlcy  Smart.  Tiie  story  of  Dallon 
and  "Oakapple"  at  Punchestown  is  excellent  in  its 
way,  and  those  who  can  look  back  thirty  years  or  so 
will  be  able  to  recognise  amid  the  sport  and  frolic  in 
Ireland  many  a  gay  soldier  whose  name  was  a  house- 
hold word  in  the  mess-rooms  of  that  merry  time. 
Soldiering  was  not  so  serious  a  profession  then  as  it 
has  become  since.  There  were  few  or  no  examinations 
for  promotion,  no  staff  rides,  autumn  manoeuvres  as  we 
see  them  now,  no  selection,  and  no  linked  battalions. 
There  was  more  fun  in  life,  more  time  for  hunting  and 
sport,  and  an  oflficer  was  chiefly  valued  very  often  by  his 
performances  across  country  or  between  the  flags. 
Neither  had  the  Land  League  Impoverished  the  Irish 
landlords  ;  hospitality  reigned  supreme,  and  the  peasantry 
loved  the  soldier  as  much  as  the  Dublin  carmen  did.  We 
can  recognise  many  an  Incident  and  many  a  regiment 
through  the  thin  disguise  which  Is  thrown  over  them, 
but  after  thirty  years  or  more  the  mask  is  scarcely 
necessary,  and  no  feelings  would  have  been  outraged 
had  the  author  let  his  pen  run  a  little  more  naturally 
and  freely.  His  tales  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  are  less 
convincing  than  those  which  centre  in  sport,  just  because 
the  Incidents  or  their  counterparts  are  less  easily  recog- 
nised, and  we  do  not  feel  so  certain  that  they  are  true. 
Stories  about  fighting  are  now  nothing  If  not  personal. 
Many  memories  of  distinguished  soldiers  have  of  late 
been  published,  and  are  often  so  full  of  hairbreadth 
escapes  and  adventures  that  no  fiction  can  compete  with 
them,  and  where  imaginary  names  and  titles  are  used 
the  public  will  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  regard  as  more 
than  fiction  tales  unballasted  by  the  realism  of  a  personal 
narrative.  But  the  scenes  In  Ireland  are  unmistakeably 
lifelike,  and  so  also  are  the  less  humorous  pictures  of 
Indian  race  meetings.  They  must  recall  to  hundreds  of 
officers  bright  reminiscences  of  their  salad  days,  of  a 
time  vv'hen  they  had  few  or  no  responsibilities,  when 
the  horizon  of  life  was  unclouded,  when  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  so  brilliant  as  to  win  a  steeplechase  except 
to  u-In  two.  But  bright  little  surprises  lit  on  in  the 
pages  of  a  magazine  lose  much  of  their  charm  when 
unrelieved  by  other  matter,  and  may  pall  when  following 
one  another  In  rapid  succession  as  they  do  here. 
Though  quails  break  pleasantly  the  course  of  a  menu, 
a  dinner  composed  of  nothing  else  might  scare  us  away. 

VERSE. 

"  A  Twilight  Teaching,  and  other  Poems."    By  Lala 
Fisher.     London  :  Unwin. 

/"HY  any  one  should  be  at  the  pains  of  writing  bad 
*  *      verse,  when  life  off'ers  so  many  more  amusing 

occupations,  is  confessedly  a  mystery  ;  but  we  hold  it  a 
problem  still  more  hopeless  of  solution  why  any  one 
should  be  found  to  print  bad  verse  when  it  is  written. 
The  matter  Is  referable,  it  must  be  supposed,  to  the 
general  problem  of  human  sin,  for  we  decline  to  be- 
lieve, for  instance,  that  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  really 
thought  that  any  good  purpose,  commercial  or  other- 
wise, would  be  served  by  the  publication  of  Mrs. 
Fisher's  frantic  nonsense.  Mrs.  Fisher  Is  an  Australian, 
and  she  has  a  baby,  of  whom  she  incidentally  remarks 
that  "English  he  ne'er  could  master  well;"  which 
shows  how  strong  is  heredity.  She  is  obviously  an 
excellent  wife  and  daughter,  and  she  rejoices  in  the 
friendship  of  Miss  Florrle  Schmidt,  and  Mr.  Jack 
Dank  Gool  and  Miss  Nelly  Brown,  who  no  doubt  de- 
serve all  the  nice  things  she  says  of  them.  Moreover, 
Mrs.  Fisher  is  in  trouble  about  Cleopatra's  soul,  and 
stretches  her  hand  across  Time's  heaving  waves  unto . 
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the  spirit  fleet  of  that  lady,  who,  as  the  poetess  justly 
remarks,  is  dead.  Further  testimony  to  the  cathoHcity 
of  her  sympathies  is  suppHed  by  the  following  verses, 
taken  from  a  poem  called  "At  Eventide,"  and  quoted 
as  a  really  remarkable  example  of  triumphant  bad- 
ness ;— 

"  Byron,  Jonson,  Leig-h  Hunt,  Keats,  Beethoven, 

Charlotte  Bronte  and  Chopin  are  there  ; 
Marie  Bashkirtseff,  whose  hopes  were  woven 

With  the  wan  strands  of  Death's  dusky  hair. 
Jenny  Lind,  Marcus  Clarke,  and  dear  Newman, 

Whose  face  bears  the  imprint  of  prayer, 
Gather  round,  and  the  darkness  illumine 

As  they  pass  and  repass  everywhere. 

■"  Lindsay  Gordon,  sweet  Kendall,  and  Stella, 
With  Schiller  and  Swift,  saunter  past. 
And  I  bend  to  \'anessa  and  tell  her 

That  I  think  they  are  happy  at  last. 
Near  are  Chatterton,  Tennyson,  Severn, 

With  Goldsmith,  and  Cowper  and  Sterne, 
Heine  and  Rousseau,  who  fill  up  my  heaven,^^ 
Where  I  watch,  worship,  listen  and  learn." 
If  the  "sweet  Kendall"  of  these  extraordinary  lines 
be  the  chaste  matron  of  the  English  stage  we  cannot 
think  she  will  be  happy  in  such  company.     And  in  any 
case,  if  Australia  continues  to  produce  such  verse  as 
this,  we  are  determined  to  oppose  Imperial  Federation 
with  our  latest  breath. 

"Wroxall   Abbey,    and   Other   Poems."     By  David 
Davenport.     London  :  Kegan  Paul. 

We  have  no  particular  quarrel  with  Mr.  Davenpore, 
who  is  plainly  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  though  ht 
does  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  offer  "  upris'n  "  as  a 
rhyme  to  "heaven."  His  verse  is  for  the  most  part 
refined  and  lucid,  and  has  no  doubt  given  him  pleasure 
in  the  writing.  It  has  an  unobtrusively  devotional 
tendency,  and  suggests  that  Mr.  Davenport,  who  is 
moral  and  not  ashamed,  might  write  excellent  hymns. 
But  he  has  little  genuine  lyric  impulse  and  no  humour, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  slightly  less  exhilarating  than 
Mrs.  Hemans  or  Dr.  Watts. 


"  A  Dream  of  Paradise."  By  Robert  Thomson.  London  : 
Elliot  Stock. 

Mr.  Thomson,  it  appears,  was  once  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  a  perusal  of  his  "  Dream  of 
Paradise  "  leads  us  to  wish  that  he  had  remained  m  a 
position  whose  responsibilities  would  have  kept  him  out 
of  mischief.  He  has  preferred,  however,  to  go  about  to 
concoct  a  religious  poem  which  is  scarcely  less  prepos- 
terous than  the  works  of  "Satan"  Montgomery,  to 
whose  writings,  indeed,  it  offers  a  close  parallel  in 
respect  of  that  concreteness  in  dealing  with  the  highest 
mysteries  of  faith  which  is  almost  blasphemous  and 
wholly  vulgar.  Fortunately  it  is  impossible  to  take 
Mr.  Thomson  very  seriously,  for  one  cannot  treat  other- 
wise than  with  ridicule  a  writer  who,  recounting  the 
vision  of  glorified  martyrs,  is  capable  of  saying  of  the 
.scars  left  by  the  rack  and  the  tiger's  claw,  that 

"  Each  is  transformed  into  a  beauty-spot  !' 

WORDSWORTH'S    AND  COLERIDGE'S 
"  LYRICAL  BALLADS." 
"Lyrical  Ballads."    By  William  Wordsworth  and  S. 
T.  Coleridge.     1798.    Edited,  with  certain  Poems 
of  1798  and  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Thomas 
Hutchinson.    London  :  Duckworth. 

A REPRINT  of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  exactly  as 
they  appeared  in  1798,  with  the  original  title 
page  in  facsimile,  would  be  a  welcome  literary 
curiosity  ;  a  reprint  of  the  second  edition  of  1800, 
with  the  famous  preface,  would  also  be  acceptable 
to  all  lovers  of  English  poetry.  But  the  present  volume 
is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  and  can  serve  no  con- 
ceivable end  whatever.  It  certainly  gives  us  the  ballads 
and  poems  printed  in  1798;  but  it  gives,  in  addition 
"  Peter  Bell"  and  other  poems  written  by  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  ;  in  other  words,  it  gives  what  every  one 
possesses  who  has  any  tolerably  good  edition  ot  the 
works  of  those  poets,  and  docs  not  happen  to  be 
scrupulous  about  "variants."  It  seems  to  us  a  great  mis- 
take to  flood  the  book  market  and  crowd  bookshelves 
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and  libraries  with  mere  works  of  supererogation,  pre- 
sumably to  gratify  a  desire  on  the  part  of  men  and 
women"  to  connect  their  names  with  those  of  eminent 
writers.     Mr.  Hutchinson  has  done  his  work  carefully, 
but  he  has  done  what  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  do  and 
what,  when  done,  was  not  worth  doing,  as  it  has  been 
done  usque  ad  nauseatn  before.     He  has,  moreover,  all 
the    exasperating    bibliographical    pedantry    of  such 
editors   as    Professor  Knight.     The  inanity  of  some 
of  the  notes  is  almost  incredible.     Dr.  Garnet  (C.B., 
LL.D.)has,  we  are  told,  in  his  "  History  of  Italian  Litera- 
ture," made  the  important  discovery  that  when  Words- 
worth wrote  of  a  pond,  "  'Tis  three  feet  lotig  and  too 
feet  wide,"  he  was  recalling  Chiabrera's  description  of 
his  house.  "  De  cui  I'ampiezza  venticinque  braccia  Forse 
consumte."      But  we  must  do  Mr.   Hutchinson  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  seems  half  ashamed  of  noticing 
this  — "It   is   perhaps   scarcely  necessary  to  find  a 
warranty  for  these  two  lines,"  &c.    Why  will  editors  go 
on  threshing  straw  and  rehashing  cnunbe  repetita? 
If,  instead  of  spinning  out  his  Introduction  and  Notes 
with  bibliographical  matter  which  has  long  been  acces- 
sible  to  every  one   to  whom  it  is  of  interest,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  had  shown  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent 
the  "  Lyrical  Ballads"  had  been  anticipated,  where  they 
were  new,  and  in  what  relation  they  stood  respectively 
to  the  poetry  which  preceded  and  followed  them,  his 
work  might  have  been  of  some  interest  as  well  as  of 
some  use.    As  it  is,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  to  what 
rlass  of  readers  it  will  appeal. 

VENETIAN  PAINTERS  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 
"The  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  with  an 

Index  to  their  Works."    By  Bernard  Berenson. 

New  York  and  London  :  Putnams. 

MR.  BERENSON'S  work  on  Venice  is  an  essay  of 
seventy  pages  of  letterpress,  with  twenty-four 
full-page  reproductions  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Venetian  paintings.  While  the  reproductions  can  hardly 
be  surpassed  in  their  particular  process,  we  still  think 
all  that  sort  of  work  will  have  to  be  done  by  hand  some 
time  or  other.    The  photo  processes  do  not  give  the 
relations  of  colour,  nor  the  detail  within  deep  shadows, 
as  hand-work  can.     The   essay  is  much  above  the 
average  critical  essay,  and  while  lacking  in  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  which  is  so  beautiful  a  feature  of  Ruskin's 
garrulity,  yet  it  shines  with  a  fine  sincerity  and  acute- 
ness   of  perception.    We    are  told   that   the  Italian 
Renaissance  was  the  youth  of  Italy  ;   and  that  the 
attainment  of  perfect  technical  power  in  Venice  during 
Titian's  life  was  the  nation's  arrival  at  disillusioned 
manhood  ;   while  Italy's  senility  was  soon  after  this 
shown  in  the  manufacture    of   spurious  Giorgiones, 
Veroneses,   and    Titians,    by  men    like  Padovanino, 
Liberi,  &c.    Mr.  Berenson,  however,  hardly  makes  out 
a  strong  case  in  fencing  off  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  nineteenth-century  realism  exhibited  in  pictures  by 
Guardi  and  Canale  from  any  direct  touch  with  the 
romantic  and  realistic  schools  that  have  arisen  since 
they  died.     The  book  is  full  of  pungently  phrased 
insight  set  side  by  side  with  misconceptions  that  some- 
times arise  from  too  much  sympathy  with  the  dead 
spirit  of  Romanism,  and  at  other  times  from  too  little 
sympathy  with  that  modern  fury  for  freedom  which  in 
its  very  birth  was  the  active  agent  in  enclosing  within 
the  wattled  folds  of  the  churches  all  the  dulness  and 
inertia  that  tried  for  so  long  to  paralyse  progress  in 
science  and  art.    Somewhat  ponderous— still  a  very 
luminous  and  tasteful  book. 


RECENT  FICTION. 
"Men,    Women   and   Things."    By    F.    C.  PhiHps. 
London  :  Duckworth. 

MEN,  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Philips,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
either  cavalry  officers,  philanderers  and  fools  ;  or 
actors,  philanderers  and  fools.  Women  are  almost 
invariably  actresses,  philanderers  and  —  sticks.  They 
have  brains  enough,  in  many  of  the  stories,  to  over-act 
a  little  farce,  by  way  of  obtaining  a  cheap  "  score'  over 
one  of  the  cavalry  officer  crew.  In  any  case,  the  main 
idea  is  love-making.  Mr.  Philips's  "  Things  are 
little  flirtations,  little  tricks,  tiny  little  stage-passions, 
airy  little  nothings-very  pleasing  to  skim,  one  at  a 
time    on  a  hot  day,  when  the  Underground  Railway 
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lias  caiisoil  tlu"  critioal  taculty  to  i>i>/o  out  at  one's 
every  pore.  Ihe  tales  are  the  work  of  a  journalist 
who  lias  I'orf^'otlen  that  he  once  was  a  literary 
man.  Uneomlortable  lwint;^es  of  memory  visit  him 
on  occasion  and  he  stumbles  upon  a  livinj^  phrase 
or  two,  a  fine  effect  here  and  there,  only  to 
free  Jiimself  at  once  and  }^ive  us  a  hundred  paf,'es  of 
unpardonable  cheap  sprii^htliness.  "  The  Pink  Pina- 
fore "  was  evidently  written  under  the  inlluence  of  a 
twinjje.  Trivial  as  it  is,  it  is  real-  a  viomcnt  sarsi — 
and  a  moment  charj^-ed  with  pathos.  Turn  a  few  pajjes 
and  you  come  to  "  He  was  a  pretty  pink  and  white 
boy,  Bertie  Vyner,  with  a  complexion  that  was  the 
envy  of  every  debutante  he  danced  with,  and  a  natural 
wave  in  his  hair  that  the  d»5butante's  crimping-  irons 
were  powerless  to  imitate  " — and  so  on.  What  aggra- 
vates is  not  the  shallowness  of  it  all  so  much  as  the  fact 
that  nearly  every  story  has  a  potential  effect  in  it  or  a 
clever  idea  that  might  have  come  to  something  in 
different  hands— or  even  in  the  author's,  had  he 
but  chosen.  Take  the  second  story  in  the  book, 
"The  Test  of  Ridicule."  By  way  of  punish- 
ing^ an  arrant  male  flirt,  a  youngf  woman  lets  him 
make  love  to  her  under  the  impression  that  her 
husband  is  alive,  as  indeed  he  is.  At  the  most  ardent 
moment  she  announces  that  she  is  a  widow,  and  affects 
to  take  all  that  has  gone  before  as  an  offer  of  immediate 
marriage.  In  spite  of  the  philanderer's  obvious  horror 
she  enlarges  upon  the  joys  of  the  future,  and  the 
comfort  it  will  be  to  her  four  (imaginary)  children  to 
have  a  stepfather.  The  situation  is  full  of  fun.  One 
can  imagine  how,  say,  Anthony  Hope,  would  have 
treated  it,  the  dialogue  advancing  delicately  to  greater 
and  greater  fervour,  the  adroit  cooling  after  the  dis- 
covery, the  demure  mischief  of  the  "widow."  Mr. 
Philips  has  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  handling  of 
such  a  situation  and  the  manners  of  an  English 
peer.  In  the  first  place  Lord  Crampton  has  not 
been  ten  minutes  with  the  lady  before  he  presses 
her  to  an  immediate  elopement,  —  the  last  step 
to  which  a  real  philanderer  would  commit  himself. 
When  the  trap  is  disclosed,  he  "  determines  to  be 
frank,"  and  observes,  "  I  don't  like  widows,"  and  after- 
wards, "I  had  no  idea  she  had  four  brats" — all  the 
pretty  comedy  of  the  thing  choked  by  the  coarse  crudity 
of  the  treatment.  The  end  is  worthy  of  the  rest.  The 
hostess  of  the  insulted  woman  is  bound  to  secrecy  on 
the  condition  that  Crampton  marries  her  favourite 
sister,  to  which  he  consents,  having  proved  himself 
vulgar  humbug  enough  to  deserve  her.  It  may  seem 
like  breaking  a  butterfly  to  spend  serious  criticism  on  a 
farcical  trifle ;  but  Mr.  Philips  should  not  build  his 
farcical  trifles  with  such  clumsy  material  if  we  are  to 
remember  their  airy  intention.  We  are  quite  alive  to 
the  humour  of  his  idea.  It  is  his  own  fault  if  disgust 
kills  laughter  in  his  readers. 

"The  London  Year  Book."    London:  The  Grosvenor 
Press.    (Second  year  of  issue.) 

This  is  a  very  entertaining  hotch-potch,  a  sort  of 
"  enquire  within  about  everything  for  this  year  only." 
The  hints  as  to  Travel,  Current  Literature,  Gardening, 
and  so  on,  are  all  careful  and  conscientious.  The 
literary  matter — stories   and   sketches  —  is  distinctly 
good.     Among  "  Brevets  of  London  Character,"  for 
instance,  the  Diary  of  Lizzie  Simpson,  the  A.  B.  C.  girl, 
is  excellent.    A  Mr.  William  Lawler  contributes  a  some- 
what forcible-feeble  satire  in  verse.    His  portraits  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  Sidney  Low  are  peculiarly  inept. 
Women  are  patronised,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
"  Ah,  gentle  sex,  yet  foolish  hopelessly, 
I  love  you,  and  despise  you,  equally." 
This  is  really  very  severe.    What  have  women  done  to 
incur  Mr.  William  Lawler's  love  ? 

"The   White-headed   Boy."     By   George  Bartram.' 
London  :  Unwin. 

Contemporary  fiction  has  an  occasional  surprise.  The 
Kailyard  school  revealed  the  somewhat  bewildering  fact 
that  a  writer  may  be  a  Scotchman  and  an  unconscious 
humorist ;  now  the  Irish  Celt  would  seem  anxious  to 
divest  himself  of  his  most  engaging  quality,  his  quality 
of  humour,  and  we  scarcely  know  which  spectacle  we 
find  the  least  edifying.      "No  man  could  paint  the 


utter  greyness  of  their  dark  hours  ;  or,  being  able,, 
could  bear  to  do  it,"  says  Mr.  Hartram,  himself  an 
Irishman,  speaking  of  the  Kerry  peasant.  Again  :  "I 
tell  you,  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  her  time  Ireland  is 

sobbing  or  keening  No  matter  what  the  books 

may  say,  the  Irish  peasant  in  his  own  land  is  generally 
a  son  of  Sorrow."  Mr.  Hartram  wisely  refrains  from 
doing  what  no  man,  being  able,  could  bear  to  do,  and 
paints  for  us  vividly  enough  the  Irish  peasant  at  the 
psychological  moment  when  he  is  having  his  fling. 
The  result  is  a  picture  possessing  some  sort  of  a  patho- 
logical interest,  but  scarcely  a  picture  that  we  should 
care  to  live  with.  It  depicts  the  traditional  Irishman 
as  the  ingenuous  Sassenach  has  conceived  him,  and  it 
invests  him  with  a  few  new  qualities.  Mr.  Bartram's 
portrait  is,  on  the  whole,  refreshingly  frank  ;  he  places, 
his  countrymen  in  the  dock,  as  it  were,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  make  a  somewhat  hysterical  defence.  The 
reader  unwittingly  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  a 
judge  who  has  not  to  sum  up  the  quality  of  a  piece  of 
fiction,  but  to  send  a  whole  people,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, to  penal  servitude.  We  are  not  squeamish  over 
a  broken  head  or  so,  so  long  as  it  is  not  our  own  head, 
and  our  only  objection  to  an  Irish  row  is  an  objection  to 
being  mixed  up  in  it.  But  such  an  exploit  as  described 
in  the  chapter  entitled  "Blood  on  the  Hearthstone" 
makes  our  blood  run  cold  ;  it  reveals  a  peculiarly  re- 
volting sort  of  criminal,  a  cowardly,  treacherous^ 
murdering  creature,  an  aspect  of  the  Celtic  tempera- 
ment which  we  confess  frankly  we  detest.  We  hope 
that  Mr.  Bartram  will  take  his  art  more  seriously  in 
his  next  book,  that  he  will  be  content  to  be  a  mere 
observer  of  life,  and  not  take  up  the  position  of  a 
defending  counsel  in  a  hopeless  case. 

"The  Defeat  of  Avarice,"  by  Theresa  Molyneux 
(Digby,  Long),  is  a  truly  delicious  work.  The  italics  are 
charming.  "  At  ^hese  words  Miss  Peggy  winced  and 
with  a  look  of  contempt  at  Violet  said,"  &c.  "  Saying 
this.  Miss  Peggy  looked  at  Miss  Sophia,  as  though 
to  say,  zV  is  seMed."  The  inverted  commas,  too,  are 
very  coy  :  they  often  consent  to  come  when  a  character 
begins  speaking,  but  seldom  are  to  be  found  when  he 
has  finished;  and  at  such  words  as  "don't"  and 
"  won't  "  they  determinedly  draw  the  line.  There  is  a. 
piteous  love  story,  with  a  wailing  and  sobbing  hero. 
"As  he  pursued  his  lonely,  dreary  way,  his  tears  fell 
thick  and  fast."  "  Oh,  what  a  cruel  fate  is  mine,  sobbed 
he  ;  torn  from  the  one  I  love  best  on  earth.  My  hopes 
of  meeting  her  again  deferred,  seems  to  put  the  climax 
to  my  misery."  This  page  of  the  poor  book  put  the 
climax  to  ours,  and  the  rest  will  be  found  to  be  uncut — 
a  clear  proof  of  the  shameless  corruption  of  reviewers. 

"Can  it  be  True?"  by  G.  Yeates  Hunter,  S.M.D, 
(Digby,  Long),  purports  to  be  "a  psychological  study," 
and  gives  sinister  hints  from  time  to  time  of  a  founda- 
tion on  fact.  The  author  cannot  punctuate,  and  his 
manner  of  speech  is  sometimes  weirdly  elliptical,  as  on 
page  54:  "To  eagerly  perform  her  slightest  wish,  to 
clasp  my  arms  around,  to  kiss  dear  lips.  To  hold  a 
hand,  to  look  in  eyes  ere  the  dread  eclipse  falls,"  and  so 
on.  All  the  same,  there  is  a  distinct  notion  of  a  plot 
about  the  book  and  a  naive  enthusiasm  which  is  catching. 
A  great  many  of  the  characters  succeed  in  thoroughly 
shocking  their  creator.  He  breaks  off  every  now  and 
then  to  hold  his  hands  up.  "  Unnatural  wickedness  ! 
and  yet  the  tender  blue  of  heaven  bent  over  them  and 
nature  gave  no  sign."  Occasionally,  a  sentence  seems 
darkness  itself,  such  as  the  following  one — -"The 
Hindoos,  who  have  not  advanced,  say  when  they  meet 
Ram  Ram,  viz.,  invoke  a  blessing,  whereas  we  of  the- 
West  who  have  put  on  a  little  extra  veneer  and  com- 
placently call  ourselves  civilised,  exchange  a  bow  for 
a  curtsey,  or  vice  versa.''  Put  in  the  commas,  inverted 
and  other,  and  a  little  sense  breaks  through.  As  long 
as  the  book  tells  a  straightforward  tale,  its  lunatics  and 
murderers  and  improper  people  are  quite  interesting. 
When  the  author  attempts  a  character-sketch  of  any 
kind,  his  utter  lack  of  all  art  is  his  undoing.  What 
could  be  worse,  for  instance,  than  making  the  almost 
imbecile  Miss  Linton  say,  when  she  is  pressing  her 
nephew  to  take  holy  orders:  "Of  course,  be  in  the 
fashion  and  hold  ritualistic  views,  for  you  know  smart 
people  on  Sunday  patronise  their  Creator,  and  even- 
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condescend  to  recognise  their  Saviour."  This  is  Mr.  (or 
Dr.)  Veates  Hunter's  own  little  vein  of  sarcasm  ;  m 
him  it  is  disarming— in  Miss  Linton,  simply  foolish. 
But  for  the  S.M.D.  which  awes  us  on  the  title-page, 
•we  should  say  the  book  was  written  by  a  young 
■woman. 

NEW  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

THE  number  of  new  songs  which  are  bein^  continually  placed 
on  the  market  is  appalling.    It  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  eventually  becomes  of  them  all.    The  publishers  seem  to 
treat  song-publishing  as  a  game  of  chance.    It  may  not  be  an 
amusing  game,  but  it  is  generally  remunerative.    Ballads  by 
popular  writers  are  certain  to  make  some  profit ;  while  in  the 
gambling  department— we  mean  the  publication  of  ballads  by 
unknown  composers— well,  printing  is  inexpensive,  and  if  one 
son<^  "catches  on"  it  frequently  more  than  covers  the  loss  on 
the  host  of  failures.    However,  it  is  not  our  business  to  explain 
all  this,  but  to  deal  witU  the  huge  pile  of  new  ballads  sent  us 
lately  bv  the  publishers.    And  first  Messrs.  Chappell. 
their  publications  is  a  piece  entitled  '•  Speak  but  one  W  ord,  by 
Frank  Lambert,  in  which  we  notice  two  rather  inexcusable  mis- 
prints, both  in  the  vocal  score.    In  one  place  we  get  a  bar  ot 
two-four  time  consisting  of  a  crotchet  and  three  quavers,  and,  m 
another  a  natural  is  omitted  from  before  a  note,  which,  to  make 
matters  worse,  immediately  follows  the  key  signature.  An 
extremely  awkward  and  ineffective  interval  is  given  to  the 
vocalist  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  and  the  alternative 
note  given  in  place  of  the  last  appears  rather  ridiculous.    1  he 
son<'  itself  has  no  special  beauty  to  recommend  it,  as  it  consists 
of  little  else  but  notes  of  the  common  chord.       e  were  atraia 
as  the  commencement  of  Frank  L.  Molrs  song,    The  bong- 
birds  have  come,"  caught  our  eye  that  we  had  not  quite  done 
with  the  preceding  ballad,  for  the  first  bar  of  "The  Song-l3irds 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  first  two  bars  of  Frank 
Lambert's  composition.    However,  we  were  delighted  to  find 
the  resemblance  went  no  farther,  the  latter  song  being  a  rather 
pleasing  piece.    "  The  Blind  Girl's  Song,"  by  Arthur  Hervey, 
is  built  upon  a  pretty  strain  that  strikes  us  as  rather  familiar 
but  which,  nevertheless,  suits  the  words  admirably.    One  ot  the 
best  ballads  we  have  come  across  lately  is  Samuel  Liddle  s  A 
Little  Longer,"  which  shows  its  author  to  possess  ability  above 
the  ordinarv  ballad-monger.    The  setting  of  some  words  taken 
from  Christina  Rossetti,  called  "  My  Heart,"  by  Lita  Jarratt  is 
much  too  elaborate.    Alicia  Adelaide  Needham  has  written  the 
music  for  "Mv  Hearts  Treasure"  and  "  Nora  McCarty.  They 
are  widclv  different  in  everv  respect,  except  that  they  are  both 
intended  'as  Irish  songs.    In  the  former,  the  composer  suggests 
that  "  If  considered  too  long,  the  part  between  asterisks  may  be 
omitted,"  and  we  advise  all  who  sing  this  song  to  keep  this  hint 
in  mind.  With  regard  to  the  other,  however,  we  can  recommend 
it  to  all  who  can  say  with  the  Irishman:— 

"  Sure  we'll  be  rolling  in  wealth 
If  we  haven't  the  sight  of  a  shillin'."^^ 
A  L  has  also  composed  two  songs,  "  Ellen  Bawn  and  1  he 
Birksof  Endermay."  The  first  makes  a  pretty  song  and  is 
really  worthy  of  a  better  poem.  The  second  is  m  the  form  of 
a  Pastoral,  and  is  a  dainty  composition,  though  we  would 
suL'gest  the  omission  of  the  optional  cadenza,  as  it  is  lar 
from  being  so  good  as  the  ordinary  ending.  A  song  having  a 
nice  melodv  is  "Love  is  a  Bird,"  by  Teresa  del  Riego,  but 
"Leave  me  not,"  bv  Tito  Mattel,  although  an  agreeable  com- 
position, does  not  possess  any  striking  individuality.  Betore 
Dawn,'-  by  Noel  Johnson,  is  very  melodious,  but  there  is 
nothing  original  in  "  The  Young  Green"  and  "Sea  Breezes,  by 
Franco  Leoni,  to  recommend  them  to  a  smging  public-not 
even  the  humming  at  the  end  of  the  latter  song. 

Amongst  the  batch  of  songs  received  from  Mr.  Ed\\m 
Ashdown,  Graham  Valmore  offers  us  nothing  very  stnking  >n 
his  "Be  mine  own  again,  "Two  Roses'  and  "  Llna."  Love 
in  a  Cottage,"  by  F.  Reinhold  MuUer,  is  apparently  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated.  H.  Sylvester  krouse's  Sweet 
Cosette"  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Karl  Laps  or  H.  i.. 
D'Arcy  Jaxone,  as  no  doubt  either  of  these  composers  would  be 
delighted  with  such  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  m:iterial  for 
a  "popular  polka."  "A  Slumber  Song,"  by  lito  Mattel  is 
pleasing  in  sime  parts,  but  there  are  other  parts  in  which  no 
even  "damnable  iteration"  of  "'tis  sweet  'tis  sweet  can 
induce  us  to  believe  that  it  is.  It  is  only  by  the  use  of  pecu ha 
intervals  in  "Oh!  for  a  Breath  of  Spring,"  hat  Alice  Boiton 
has  saved  her  composition  from  becoming  obviously  common- 
place. We  think  .Mr.  Boyton  Smith  should  have  used  he 
music  of  "The  Angel's  Message"  for  a  church  service,  and  the 
rhythm  of  K.  Dora  Caddell's  composition  would  i-ive  been 
more  suitable  for  anything  but  "  A  Perfect  Dream.  Green 
and  Gold,"  by  Allen  T.  Russell,  is  passable. 

Messrs.  W.  Morley  &  Co.  send  us  four  compositions  by 
Bryceson  Treharne,  three  by  Edward  St.  Quentin,  and  one 
by  Frank  L.  Moir.  Those  by  the  first  gentleman  M.ss.e 
"  Sailing  to  Dreamland,"  "  Across  the  foaming  Sea  and  The 
Heavenly  Dream",  are  exceedingly  pretty,  although  novy  and 
again  one  notices  phraces  that  one  seems  to  have  heard 
before.  For  the  children's  chorus  of  "The  lemple  of  Peace 
Mr.  St.  Quentin  has  got  exactly  the  right  thing  ;  in  ine 
Land  we  love"  he  has  given  us  a  very  pleasing  melody,  and  his 
Ada  m  and  Eve,"  the  words  of  which  are  written  on  similar 


lines  to  an  old  nursery  rhyme  at  present  used  to  advertise  some 
one's  condensed  milk,  is  also  very  agreeable.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  title  of  Frank  L.  Moir's  song,  "We  must  not  _  part,' 
entirely  expresses  our  feelings  with  regard  to  the  composition. 

■\mon<Tst  Messrs.  Boosev  &  Co.'s  new  oublications,  we  notice 
two  Irish  songs  cahed  "'fhe  Cuckoo  Aladrigal"  and  "Over 
Here,"  arranged  by  Charles  Wood.  Both  are  pleasing  littie 
pieces  and  the  latter  is  very  amusing.  Two  songs  of  ordinary 
beauty  are  "  Little  Blue  Pigeon,"  by  Alicia  Adelaide  Needham, 
and  "  A  Sailor  loved  a  Lass,"  the  melody  of  which  is  arranged 
bv  H.  Lane  Wilson.  .       ^  a 

'  \  few  new  songs  have  been  sent  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Cramer  & 
Co,  including  Batlison  Haynes'  "At  Even,"  which  contains 
some  pleasing  passages,  and  "  Fergus  Maclean,"  by  Joseph  L. 
Roeckel,  is  plaintive  and  clever  enough  in  technique.  Ihree 
Spring  Songs,"  by  Edward  German,  are  most  agreeable,  and  we 
would  recommend  them  to  all  singers.  "  Barney  O  Bnen,  by 
Michael  Sullivan,  is  the  song  of  the  usual  Irish  drummer  boy, 


and  F  E.  Gambogi's  "  I  Dream  of  thee,"  is  too  "original  to  be 
pleasing,  while  "  My  Prayer  for  you,"  by  Milligan  Fox,  is  gaily 

written.  ,  ,.     ■         a  • 

Of  Messrs.  Patey  and  Willis's  new  publications,  Annie  VV. 
Patterson  has  written  a  nice  little  song,  called  "  The  Skies  of 
Erin,"  and  "A  Sailor's  Song,"  by  Frank  Travers,  is  a  rollicking 
"song  of  the  sea."  "The  Path  that  leads  to  you,'  by  Edith 
Cooke,  is  also  a  pleasing  composition.  •      ■     „  j 

"Across  the  Sea,"  by  P.  K.  de  ViUiers,  and  "Springtime  and 
"  The  Maid  and  the  Elf,"  by  Kate  Willis,  complete  the  batch 
sent  us  by  Messrs.  Weekes  &  Co.  "Across  the  Sea  '  has  a 
delightful  refrain  ;  through  "  Springtime "  we  are  unab  e  to 
follow  the  composer  at  all,  but  in  "  The  Maid  and  the  Elf  she 
appears  to  be  working  on  the  lines  of  the  old  song-writers  with 
but  poor  results.  ^  o-      r  <?  r 

Three  songs  have  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  G.  Kicordi  &  <_o^ 
consisting  of  Frank  Lambert's  "  L'AUee  d'Amour,"  with  French 
and  English  words,  which  is  an  agreeable  piece,  as  is  also  b. 
Paolo  TSsti's  "Who  Knows  ?";  but  "  The  Night  has  a  thousand 
eyes,"  by  Walter  Head,  is  worthy  of  a  singer's  attention. 

AN  IDLE  BOOK. 
"Over  the  Alps  on  a  Bicycle."  By  Mrs.  Pennell.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Pennell.  London  :  Fisher  Unwm. 
In  this  little  book,  inscribed  to  the  Alpine  Club  as  showing 
climbers  a  more  excellent  way,  Mrs.  Pennell  relates  how  she 
surmounted  ten  Alpine  passes  on  her  bicycle,  and  Mr.  Pennell 
illustrates  the  daring  venture  with  some  drawings  that  reveal  the 
fearsome  prospects  and  perspects  of  the  way.  The  artist  s  zig- 
zao-s"  indeed,  are  like  to  give  the  emulative  cyclist  more  pause 
than  the  stone-bestrewn  roads  which  Mrs.  Pennell  so  dexter- 
ously navigated.  It  is  a  light-hearted  narrative,  marred  only  by 
gratuitous  gibes  at  the  harmless  tourist.  Where,  indeed,  should 
the  tourist  who  foots  it  be  but  in  the  middle  of  the  road  at  a 
criddy  height  when  a  lady  comes  coasting  down  upon  him."  It 
he  is  deaf,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  "  sounding  cataract,  or  the 
sudden  violence  of  the  gusty  wind. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE"  opens  with  some  un 
published  letters  from  Southey  to  his  friend,  John  May. 
Mr.  Baumer  Williams'  litde  collection  covers  a  period  of  forty 
years,  and  is  very  varied  in  suggestions  of  the  man  that  Southey 
was  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  describes  with  a  certain  gendeness 
that  seems  due  to  a  man  who  has  been  so  long  and  so  well 
despised,  the  part  that  Murray  of  Broughton  played  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Pretender.  An  anonymous  writer  is  at  some 
pains  (interesting  pains)  to  advocate  the  truth  of  Smollett  s 
naval  characters,  and  another  writes  m  gallant  appreciation  of 
"Don  Quixote"  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice-kelly's  edition  of  the  first 

^"^The  most  charming  contribution  to  a  good  mimber  of 
"Macmillan's"  is  Mr.  H.  C.  Macdowall's  sketch  of  Michelet, 
his  character  and  his  work.  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  tells 
nreltilv  of  Professor  Cino's  fiery  adoration  of  Selvaggia  the 
romp  and  the  ignominious  dismay  of  that  untiring  worshipper, 
the  .Sonnetteer,  when  the  girl,  pitying  her  so  constant  lover  for 
a  hurt  done  him  by  her  brothers,  confessed  her  love  for  him. 
Major  Mockler-Ferryman  explains  for  us  the  mutiny  ot  ,the 
Soudanese  soldiers  in  Uganda.  ,        ,  <- 

Mr  A  J.  Butler,  in  the  "  Cornhill,"  makes  splendid  copy  ot 
the  retreat  from  Moscow  as  described  by  a  sergeant  in  the 
Imperial  Guard,  a  certain  Bourgogne,  whose  manuscript  has 
lately  been  discovered  and  published  in  P  ranee.    One  na  urally 
expects  an  impressive  story,  but  expectation  is  outdone  by 
amazing  scenes  Mr.  Butler  has  extracted  from  the  seigeants 
wTitings.    "A  Voice  from  the  Country"  is  an  entertainmg 
confession  from  one  who  combined  the  profess.oiis  of  fa^^^^^^ 
and  literature,  in  order  to  be  "perfectly  safe.'     The  ai ticle  at 
least  goes  to  prove  that  such  an  adventurer  can  make  some- 
thing-as  an  author,  be  it  undcrstood-out  of  fruit-farm.ng. 
There  are,  as  ever,  some  readable  biographical  sketches  in 

"  Mn  Kenneth  Grahame  has  left  us  a  long  time  without  a  fresh 
"Golden  Age  Story,"  but  it  was  worth  waiting  for,  tie  S^ 
of  the  Seas,"  which  he  contributes  to    Scribncr  s      Here  is  the 
history  of  an  adventurous  voyage  in  which  the  adventures  vary 
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with  ;i  swiftness  we  had  fori^ottcn  until  Mr.  (■■rahainc  rciiiindcil 
us  of  it.  The  story  is  tdlil  in  that  spirit  the  j^rown  man 
fin^erin;^'  the  child's  life,  yet  not  so  nuieh  as  to  lay  a  destroying 
touch  on  the  leality  of  it  witli  that  rare  combination  of  the 
okl  antl  the  childish  which  made  its  predecessors  so  pitpiant. 
jriiere  are  illustnited  notes  hy  Mr.  Richard  Hardin};  Davis  and 
'others  dcalini;  with  the  war. 

Cuba,  Manila,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  war  also  occupy  the  bulk 
of  the  "  Century."  The  battle  of  Manila  Hay  is  described  with 
especial  fulness  by  thiee  ditVerent  cye-witncsscs. 

Mr.  Stephen  Honsal  speaks  well  of  the  Siberian  convict 
system  in  "  Harper's,  '  and  Mr.  Sniallcy  be{;ins  his  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Ciladstone. 


The  Saturd.w  Review  is  published  every  Saliintay  moniiin^,  hut  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  he  received  later  than  Thursday  flight,  hut  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  he  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  SouTHAMi'TON  Strkkt,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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NOTES. 

'X'HE  news  from  the  Cape  is  fairly  satisfactory.  The 
J-  election  returns  up  to  date  show  that  the  Progres- 
sives are  likely  to  have  a  majority  of  four.  Much 
better  than  this  is  the  news  that  Sir  James  Sivewright 
has  carried  Stellenbosch  by  a  majority  of  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  thus  displacing  one  of  the  Bond  mem- 
bers in  a  Bond  stronghold.  This  is  an  excellent  result. 
Stellenbosch  is  one  of  the  sleepiest  and  most  charming 
old  towns  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  colonial  and 
go-ahead  about  it ;  an  atmosphere  of  laziness  and 
rest  and  kindly  prosperity  seems  to  brood  over 
the  broad  empty  street  and  its  magnificent  avenue  of 
oaks.  There  is  hospitality,  too,  to  be  had  in  the  flat  low 
houses  just  showing  a  single  story  over  a  wealth  of 
greenery  ;  and  social  intercourse  of  a  subdued  kind  on 
the  broad  stoeps,  where  much  coffee  is  drunk  in  the 
long  hot  afternoons  to  an  accompaniment  of  rare 
guttural  question  and  answer.  There  is  something 
amusing  in  thinking  of  Sivewright  as  the  Member  fo'r 
Stellenbosch— Sivewright,  with  his  keen,  alert,  entirely 
modern  personality  as  Member  for  Sleepy  Hollow, 

"The  signatures  to  the  protocol  of  peace  were 
scarcely  dry,"  as  the  "Herald"  says,  "  when  General 
Merntt's  troops  in  concert  with  Admiral  Dewey's  ships 
took  Manila."  It  appears  from  the  first-rate  account  of 
the  "Times"  correspondent  that  the  Spanish  Captain- 
General  had  not  only  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender  to 
any  attack  by  land,  but  had  in  fact  arranged  with 
General  Merritt  how  the  attack  was  to  be  conducted  so 
as  at  once  "to  save  his  face,"  as  the  Chinese  say,  and 
to  bring  about  the  surrender  of  the  city  without  loss  of 
life.  But  for  some  unknown  reason  the  Opera-bouff"e 
arrangement  did  not  go  off  smoothly  ;  the  Spanish 
soldiers  made  a  serious  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  American  force,  and  consequently 
there  were  a  good  many  lives  lost  on  both  sides.  The 
Americans  seem  to  have  shown  not  only  courage  in 
the  attack,  but  also  very  considerable  captainship  in  the 
dispositions  for  the  attack  and  in  the  management  of 
the  troops. 

The  most  curious  incident  of  the  affair  is  that  after 
General  Augustin  as  Captain-General  of  the  Spanish 
forces  had  arranged  the  whole  attack  and  surrender 
with  General  Merritt,  he  coolly  saved  himself  from 
capture  by  taking  refuge  on  board  one  of  the  German 
ships  of  war  in  the  harbour.  Naturally  enou^-h  the 
action  of  the  German  captain  in  receiving  him'' is  re- 
sented by  the  American  press  and  public,  and  will 
probably  have  one  result  which  the  War-lord  and  his 
imitative  ofiicers  never  expected.  The  American  press 
declares  now  that  "whoever  derives  advantage  from  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  Philippines,  Germany 
shall  certainly  have  none."    This  is  as  it  should  be 


But  of  course  Lord  Salisbury  is  too  careless  of 
English  interests  to  turn  the  American  liking  for  us 
to  any  good  account.  A  younger  and  more  active 
Foreign  Minister  would  long  ago  have  intimated  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  England  would 
only  be  too  happy  to  co-operate  with  \\merica,  if 
America  desired  her  co-operation,  in  placing  the  good 
Government  of  the  Philippines  on  an  assured  basis.  The 
Americans  would  be  only  too  glad  to  acknowledge  the 
help  we  have  given  them  by  at  least  letting  us  have  a 
coaling  station  in  their  new  possessions,  but  beyond 
writing  long  dispatches  a  little  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service.  Lord  Salisbury's  diplomacy  is  to  seek. 

The  complete  Anglo-Egyptian  force  is  now  con- 
centrated on  the  Nile  south  of  the  Atbara,  and, 
although  the  date  fixed  by  the  Sirdar  for  the  decisive 
assault  on  the  Dervishes  is  still  some  weeks  ahead,  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  hear  any  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
campaign.  The  English  division,  under  General 
Gatacre,  includes  two  brigades  of  infantry,  with  a  fair 
complement  of  cavalry  and  artillery  and  a  naval  rocket 
party,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  probably  one  of  the 
"fittest"  and  best-equipped  English  forces  ever  put 
in  the  field  ;  whilst  the  Egyptian  force,  Hunter's  and 
Macdonalds  brigades,  containing  the  pick  of  the 
Soudanese,  are  fully  equal  to  any  demands  that  may  be 
made  upon  them.  The  flotilla  of  a  dozen  well-armed 
gunboats  will  also  play  an  important  part  in  the 
struggle,  and  it  is  known  that  the  Dervishes  are  in 
desperate  fear  of  them.  The  Khahfa  has,  at  the  out- 
side calculation,  some  50,000  men  available  for  the 
defence  of  Omdurman  against  Kitchener's  20,000  ;  but 
the  superior  armament  and  ammunition  of  the  attacking- 
force,  not  to  speak  of  the  gunboats,  give  the  latter  an 
overwhelming  advantage.  Still  the  Khalifa  must  fight 
this  time,  for  if  he  deserts  Omdurman  and  the  tomb 
of  the  Mahdi,  the  whole  Soudan  will  turn  against 
him  and  his  Baggaras. 

The  Khalifa  will  certainly  be  beaten  before  Michael- 
mas, according  to  programme,  but  when  we  ask  what 
IS  to  happen  next  the  answer  is  bv  no  means  clear. 
A  big  force  of  well-armed  men  accustomed  for  years  to 
live  by  plunder  and  rapine  will  be  dispersed  ;  some  will 
be  slaughtered  in  battle,  more  will  be  killed  afterwards 
by  the  Jaahns  and  other  tribes  who  have  long  score';  to 
settle  ;  some  will  come  over  to  the  victors.  But  after 
all  this  there  will  be  a  considerable  remnant  who  will 
try  to  retreat  either  west  to  El  Obeid,  the  Madhi's  first 
conquest,_  or  up  the  Nile  in  the  direction  of  Fashoda. 
Ihe  first  IS  probably  the  most  desirable  course  from  our 
point  of  view,  and  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  gunboats 
to  head  off"  the  retreat  to  the  south  and  drive  the  fu<^itives 
into  the  desert  to  the  west.  But  the  Nile  above^Khar- 
toum  IS  not  like  the  Nile  below,  for  the  country  quickly 
becomes  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  marching  troops 
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no  lon-er  be  compelled  to  cling  the  nver- 
\lready  the  Dervishes  have  been  giving  trouble 
to  th»  Belgians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rejat.  and  it 
anv  considerable  body  of  the  Khalifa's  army  succeeds  in 
n  •  k  ni  its  way  so  far  it  will  be  a  bad  look-out  for  any 
J^oop"'' French;  Belgian  or  English,  that  ,t  might  en- 
comfte'r  on  its  march.  The  French  claim  that  Major 
Ma  ?hand  is  at  Fashoda,  a  piece  of  news  that  we  very 
much  doubt.  The  Belgians  are  undoubtedly  in  the 
Sased  strip  at  and  beyond  Rejaf,  and  until  they  are 
dTsposed  of  our  own  little  force  in  Lganda  may  be 
co^'sidered  safe.  But  when  we  recol  ect 
mischief  and  trouble  a   mere  ,  ^""^^'^'^ 

mutineers  has  done  in  that  quarter  '^^^  "° 
wonder  that  both  the  Belgians  and  the  English  should 
be  in  a  state  of  considerable  alarm. 

There  is  one  point  In  connexion  with  the  campaign 
that  must  be  spoken  of,  and  that  is,  the  position  ot  the 
ewsoaper  cor  espondents.    They  are  restricted  as  they 
.ve  never  been  in  war  before-"  terrorised        a  wo  d 
iha-  has  been  used.    The  Sirdar  exercises  a  two-fold 
censo  ship     In  the  first  place  he  "passes"  the  men- 
10  e  wh?  do  not  please  him  being  perempt^ori  yrej^^^^^^^^ 
md  sent  home  ;  and  in  the  second  place  he  passes 
fh?news  w  hich  accounts  for  the  fact  that  not  a  scrap 
o  ;  S  info m^^^      has  come  through  since  the  cainpaign 
s  arted     What  all  this  leads  to  in  the  w-ay  of  servilit) 
ani   the   suppression    of   unpleasant^  facts   may  be 
fma-Ined     Those  who  are  not  sufficient  y  phant  aie 
expSed  from  the  camp.     In  one  shocking  case,  we 
uSerstai  d  that  the  suicide  of  a  young  and  highly- 
^.  fte^  correspondent  of  a  London  morning  paper  was 
S    resul    of^ils  discovery  that  he  had  been  peremp- 
tn^  icbuiu  _  "^ftooiK-  rn  npd   bv  General 
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suit  01  his  aiscovery  Liicii.  ^         -  , 

dismissed,  and  practically  ruined  by  General 
Kitchener  s  ukase.  But  the  ^aily  papers  wil  not  sp.ak 
for  if  thev  did,  their  correspondents  ^^ould  suffer  One 
outcome' of  this  is  that  a  number  of  semi-attached 
capta-ms  and  colonels  are  found  swaggering  about, 
caUut  themselves  -  Special  Correspondents  '  of  this  or 
that  pape?  These  are  much  favoured  in  high  quar  ers-, 
be  a?seTt  is  known  that  their  "  intelligence"  (or  lack 
o  It)  can  be  relied  upon.  The  situation  is  a  serious 
one  and  it  would  really  be  better  and  more  dignified 
?or  the  newspapers  to  'withdraw  their  con-esponden  s 
altogether  than  to  see  them  exposed  to  the  dail> 
humiliation  which  is  their  lot. 

The  muzzling  farce  is  nearly  played  out  :  when  a 
D^^tment  is  f '^-f  ^  P^'^^^f^t^P^dS^^^ 
M^lr  the'crse^rt  fdrcaS  must  be  in  a  bad  way. 
H'e  claim°  e-  his  muzzling  order  to  have  reduced  rabies 

Jakinc  the  first  half  year,  from  413  cases  in  1895  to  12 
taking  the  nrst        ^      '        ^^^^^  ^^.^^  the  method  of 

Tia^nSn'  rabtes  Tas  been  radically  changed  in  the 
fnSrval  \  certificate  from  a  veterinary  surgeon  on  the 
basiT  of  an  examination  of  the  dead  body  was  held  to  be 
Sclent  "n  tS  former  group  of  cases;  later  on  this  was 
ofnd  to  be  worthiest  and  has  in  consequence  been 
abandoned.  Furthermore,  in  previous  years,  without  a 
muzzUn- order  quite  as  remarkable^  fluctuations  in  the 
™ns  have  been  recorded.  Muzzling,  m  fact,  is  un- 
Sfic  and  arbitrary,  ""V^.s'ethS  i 

verv  doubtful  utility  to  anybody.    Worse  h^n 
«n  '^hsurditv  and  an  injustice  so  long  as  onlj  domestic 
and  Srm  do^^s  are  penalised,  while  the  sporting  dogs  of 
Mr  Long  and  his  friends  are  left  uninterfered  with.  A 
fhese  things  have  been  pointed  out  repea  edly,_  but 
tSe   produfe  no  effect  on  the  Department.  ,  Intel  igen 
neonle  throuo-hout  the  country  are  growing  irritated  as 
fs  show  n  bv  the  increasing  part  played  by  the  question 
In^onteste-d  elections,  and  this  is  an  argument  likely  to 
appeal  to  Mr.  Long  and  his  colleagues. 

spondents,who  have  to  obey  orders  in  «"ch  matte 
have  been  overflowing  on  the  subject  of  late,  ihe 
S^)peror  is  to  make  his  pilgrimage  at  the  head  of  a 
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procession  of  Lutheran  pastors  ;  Jerusalem  is  to  be  half 
pulled  down  to  clear  a  way  for  him ;  he  himself  has 
designed  the  new  church  that  Is  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
he  \v\n  deliver  an  address  that  will  be  an  Encyclical  to  the 
whole  Protestant  w^orld,  and  will  place  him  at  the  head  of 
Protestant  Christendom.    A  Protestant  Pope,  in  fact,  is 
to  be  inaugurated,  and  Germany,  Scandinavia,  England 
and  AmerTca  are  to  bow  down  and  worship.  Seeing 
that  nine-tenths  of  Protestantism  does  not  recognise 
the  headship  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  does  not  admit  the  headship  of  the 
Kinc-  of  Prussia,  there  are  evidently  several  links  missing 
in  the  chain  ;  but  still  the  Kaiser  will  be  talkmg,  though 
nobody  heeds  him. 

Thursdav  was  the  Austrian  Emperor's  birthday,  and 
It  was  spent  at  Ischl  in  an  attempt  to  patch  up  some 
kind  of  understanding  between  Austria  and  Hungary. 
A,  le<^allv  and  formally  sanctioned  Ausgleich  is  now  out 
of  the  Question,  but  Francis  Joseph  still  hopes  to  see 
some  temporary  arrangement  that  will  bring  peace  at 
anv  rate  till  the  jubilee  celebrations  are  over  in  De- 
cember.   After  that  let  come  what  will,  but  there  are 
very  few  who  believe  that  the  opening  of  the  next  century 
wWl  see  a  united  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Tzech 
and  Pole  and  Slovak  and  Serb,  Magyar  and  German 
will  not  hold  together  much  longer,  and  the  nations 
are  beginning  to  discuss  their  shares.     The  Balkans_ 
are  in  a  ferment,  and  so  is  Hungary,  not  to  speak  ot 
Bohemia,  and  all  are  asking  what  will  happen  when 
Francis  Joseph  dies  or  abdicates.     Prince  Bismarck 
w^as  never  anxious  to  precipitate  a  change  that  w^ould 
involve  a  large  addition  to  the  Ultramontane  body  m 
the  Reichstag,  but  the  present  Emperor  is  supposed  to 
be  dazzled  at  the  prospect  of  an  empire  stretching  trom 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.    Hungary,  of  course, 
could  stand  by  herself  unless  Russia  were  her  assailant, 
and  then  the  German  sword  would  count.  Altogether 
there  is  a  fairly  strong  storm-centre  forming  in  the 
South-east. 


A  quaint  Instance  of  our  English  way  of  protecting 
our  Encrlish  industries  reaches  us  from  Cornwall.     1  he 
Cornlshmen  engaged  in  the  sardine  industry  are  being 
beaten  by  the  French  fishermen,  who  attract  millions 
of  pilchards  of  sufficiently  small  size   by  scattering 
tons  of  cods'  roe  in  the  neighbourhood^  of  the  nets. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  a  similar  plan  might,  properly 
inaugurated,  have  beneficial  results  on  our  own  coasts. 
Yet  fhe  County  Council  could  find  no  better  use  for  its 
funds  than  as  travelling  expenses  for  a  young  gentleman 
to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  the  industry  and  institute  in- 
qufr  es  on  the  curing  processes.    Of  these  our  ow-n 
?u  ers  know  all  there  is  to  know,  and  the  sum  ex- 
pended on  this  young  gentleman's  pleasant  trip  would 
have  been  ample  for  an  experimental  _  trial  with  the 
cods'  roe  In  one  or  other  of  the  Cornish  bays.    It  is 
owtg  to  such  a  policy  as  this  that  the  English  sardine 
industry  is  rapidly  dying  out. 

Whenever  a  serious  question  as  to  how  best  to  safe- 
.ruard  a  British  trade  interest  is  under  discussion  either 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  or  Lord  Farrer  may  be  trusted  to 
dogmatise  to  his  own  discomfiture.    They  run  each 
other  hard  in  their  claims  to  be  considered  _  the  Mad 
Mullahs  of  Cobdenism.    Lord  Farrer's  limitations  as  an 
fconomist  are  admirably  exemplified  in  two  letter.s  to 
khe  ''Times."   He  has  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he    made   a   mistake  in  describing-   bounties   as  an 
abor^^nation.    He  ridicules  the  Idea  that  counter-vaihng 
duties  could  in  any  way  serve  the  cause  of  free  trade. 
$et  he  lavs  down  Js  an  axiom  that  <' Free  trade  means 
th  t  men' shall  be  free  to  exchange  products  with  one 
another  without  interference  by  human  law .  Granted. 
Bu?bounties  are  an  interference  by  human  1-  Thej- 
fore  we  have  not  now  got  free  trade.    Again,  Lord 
Fa?reTsays,  "Protective  duties  are  just  as  great  am 
h^t  ry  to  our  producers  as  bounties.    At  the  presen 
moment  our  West  Indian  sugar  producers  are  at  least 
Tmuch  Injured  by  the  United  States  ^P-tec....^d^^^^^^^ 

:^SS/SaS:SSt  in  iu^^/t^l"  Even 
Ssunr^^S  the  statement  were  true  -which  would 
te  rvcry  generous  assumption-what  does  it  amount 
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to?  It  means  that  in  Loi\l  Farroi's  opinion  there  is 
no  difference  between  protection  wliich  p;irtiully  closes 
the  liuiteJ  States,  a  foreign  country,  to  West  InJian 
sugar,  and  bounties  which  are  driving  colonial  sujLjar 
out  of  the  markets  ol"  the  mother  country.  Lord  Farrer 
niii^ht  equally  well  say  that  because  he  is  not  allowed  to 
visit  a  particular  man's  lunise,  therefore  he  would  sulier 
jio  hardship  if  he  were  driven  from  his  own- 
Mr.  VVeale's  friends  are  still  continuing,'-  their  foolish 
aiTttniion  on  his  behalf.  It  is  disi^raceful  that  the 
public  should  be  hoodwinked  and  deceived  as  to  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  in  order  that  indij^nation  may  be 
stirred  up  about  a  supposititious  j,'-ricV'ance  and  (lie 
authorities  coerced  into  taking  action.  We  have 
already  stated  the  real  focis  in  our  columns,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  add  that  would  alter  in  any  shape  the 
opinions  we  have  already  expressed.  But  wc  strongly 
protest  against  the  loose  way  In  which  comments  are 
being  freely  made  about  a  Parliamentary  Report  which 
has  not  yet  been  published.  The  slander  about  Mr. 
Weale's  dismissal  is  still  being  circulated  with  the 
addition  that  he  knew  nothing-  about  it  until  within  one 
week  of  the  termination  of  his  appointment  at  South 
Kensington.  We  repeat  that  Mr,  Weale  was  not  dis- 
missed at  all ;  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  terms 
on  which  the  prolongation  of  his  services  was  arranged 
with  the  Treasury. 

To  pass,  however,  to  a  far  more  important  matter 
than  the  petty  dispute  about  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Weale,  we  shall  heartily  endorse  any  recommendations 
of  the  Museums  Committee  that  may  put  an  end  to  the 
scandalous  jobbery  at  vSouth  Kensington.  It  Is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  prevent  men  In  responsible  posi- 
tions from  looking  after  the  interests  of  their  next-of- 
kin  ;  but  ev^en  at  South  Kensington  we  hardly  expected 
to  find  one-fourth  of  the  staff  of  a  Public  Office  related 
to  each  other.  The  Science  and  Art  Department 
appears  to  have  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  Army  and 
Navy  Co-operative  Stores.  Nobody  is  admitted  unless 
related  to  somebody  in  the  Service.  It  is  useless  to  ask 
who  is  responsible  for  putting  haif-pay  officers  and  their 
cousins  or  nephews  Into  all  the  billets  at  South  Kensing- 
ton ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  Is  clearly  the  authority  to 
whom  appeal  should  be  made  to  put  an  end  to  the 
subsidising  of  impecunious  military  men  by  a  sheer 
waste  of  public  money.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
appealing  to  the  Duke  ?  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.  It  would  be  almost  cruel  to  disturb 
his  repose  during  his  well-earned  respite  from  the 
fatigue  of  drafting  Secondary  Education  Bills.  Sir 
John  Gorst  could,  if  he  liked,  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  whole  system.  But  will  he  do  so.^  The  fear  is 
that  his  cynicism  may  lead  to  inaction.  The  one 
hundred  and  sixty  cousins  must  have  provided  him  with 
food  for  mental  enjoyment  for  the  past  few  years,  and 
doubtless  the  official  minutes  at  Whitehall  contain 
many  a  record  of  his  grim  humorur  in  connexion  with 
military  art.  But  let  Sir  John  speak  out— as  he  spoke 
out  about  the  voluntary  schools— and  rid  us  of  a  crying- 
abuse  which  not  only  squanders  the  money  of  the  tax- 
payer on  useless  officials,  but  floods  the  country  with 
immature  machine-made  teachers  turned  out  by  the  Art 
schools  at  South  Kensington  like  sausages  from  a 
Chicago  factory. 

Anything  more  scandalous  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  Post-Office  authorities  treat  their  employes  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Outside  people  look 
upon  the  Post  Office  as  a  kind  of  beautiful  example  of 
State  socialism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  could  not 
be  a  more  flagrant  example  of  undiluted  despotism  - 
than  that  presented  by  this  department.  Even  if  socialism 
were  established  ip  this  country,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  community  would  be  compelled  to  take  their 
meals  at  an  appointed  place,  and  to  pay  for  the  food 
provided  there,  without  being  allowed  any  voice  in  the 
management  or  having  attention  paid  to  their  com- 
plaints. Yet  this  is  the  daily  lot  of  the  uuhapoy 
telegraph  clerk.  Why,  as  Mr.  Steadman,  M.P.,  re- 
marked at  the  meeting  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Clerks' 
Association,  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  Postmaster- 
General  ?    We  should  like  to  know.    The  Government 


could  not  possibly  havo  made  a  wor.se  choice.  We  do 
not  want  an  i>niann-nt.il  iirad  lo  the  Post  Office,  who  is 
content  to  let  the  permanent  ollicials  lead  him  by  the 
nose  ;  we  do  want  a  strong  Independent  man  who  will 
loyally  perfortn  the  duties  of  his  department,  and  not 
permit  dust  tvi  be  thrown  in  his  eyes  by  his  subordinates. 
Jl  such  a  man  were  appointed  the  Duke  could  be  sent  on 
another  special  mission  to  the  Pope,  1  task  for  rvUu  b. 
his  abilities  are  eminently  suited. 

Are  the  authorities  asleep  ?  Day  after  day  we  read 
of  fresh  outrages  in  various  parts  of  London,  and  fresh 
instances  of  the  ruffianly  intimidation  of  witnesses. 
Apparently  the  Chief  Conmiissiouer  thinks  that  as  long 
as  certain  favoured  localities — such  as  the  West  End 
and  the  aristocratic  portions  of  the  City — are  kept  well 
ordered  by  the  police,  he  has  done  all  he  need.  The 
people  who  could  make  an  inconvenient  outcry  are  the 
members  of  society  who  are  in  a  position  to  gain  the 
car  of  high  officials  and  administrators.  .As  lonif, 
therefore,  as  they  are  satisfied,  all  is  well.  The  public 
are  begliining  to  perceive  this  comfortable  Scotland 
Yard  policy,  and  there  are  signs  of  a  determination  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  It  is  only  a  week  since  the  Home 
Secretary— who  is  the  embodiment  of  well-fed  apathy— 
professed  entire  ignorance  of  the  whole  disgraceful 
state  of  affairs.  He  had  not  heard  that  his  interference 
was  considered  necessary.  Perhaps,  now  that  he  has 
heard  It,  and  Is  being  afforded  daily  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  popular  indignation'  at  his  inaction, 
something  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  friends  may  well  pray  to  be  pre- 
served from  his  congratulations.  In  a  recent  speech  on 
the  West  Indian  grant-in-aid  he  passed  a  warm,  but  none 
too  warm,  eulog-y  on  the  staff  of  Kew  Gardens.  We 
hope  the  eminent  botanists  at  Kew  will  be  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  general  tribute  of  praise,  for 
they  are  hardly  likely  to  be  pleased  by  his  assurance 
that  Mr.  D.  Morris  "  has  all  the  scientific  knowledge  in 
the  possession  of  the  authorities  at  Kew\"  Mr.  Morris 
Is,  no  doubt,  a  capable  administrative  officer  and  a  good 
judge  of  vegetable  fibres  ;  but  it  is  not  a  compliment 
to  the  members  of  the  herbarium  staff  to  say  that  the 
officer  who  acts  as  Secretary  to  the  Director  of  the 
Gardens  Is  their  equal  in  scientific  knowledge.  The 
establishment  of  a  new  botanical  department  in  the 
West  Indies  seems  an  unnecessary  piece  of  ex- 
travagance, as  there  is  already  an  old  and  admirablv 
managed  botanical  garden  in  Jamaica,  the  staff  of 
which  might  have  been  utilised  vvith  advantage. 

It  is  right  that  Wolte  Tone  should  have  his  memorial 
in  Dublin,  and  we  cannot  conceive  w^hy  any  Englishman 
should  take  objection  to  Monday's  proceedings  in  Dublin, 
when  the  foundation-stone  of  the  memorial  was  laid  in 
presence  of  a  vast  concourse.  No  historian  from  Mr. 
Froude  or  Mr.  Lecky  downward  has  ever  ventured  to 
defend  the  corrupt  and  incompetent  Government  of 
Ireland  a  century  ago  ;  it  was  everything  that  a 
Government  should  not  be.  Tone  and'  his  associates 
have  no  need  to  apologise  for  being  rebels.  Tone  was 
the  mainspring  of  the  United  Irish  movement  that 
culminated  in  1798,  and  the  career  of  this  brilliant 
youth,  so  resourceful,  brave  and  persistent,  constant 
till  death  in  the  course  he  had  marked  out  for  himself, 
has  made  a  deep  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  Irish 
people.  Mr.  Froude  set  the  fashion  of  depreciating 
Tone  because  he  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  did  not  pose 
or  play  the  hypocrite  to  himself,  but  set  down  faithfully 
all  his  acts  and  thoughts.  It  is  true  that  he  was  a  "bad 
drinker"  and  could  not  hold  out  against  the  mighty 
potations  of  whisky  that  were  then  the  custom  and  he 
docs  not  conceal  this  weakness  any  more  than  he  con- 
ceals his  other  weaknesses.  But  he  was  a  very  able 
man;  under  other  circumstances  might  have  become  a 
very  great  man.  i\bove  all  he  was  absolutely  single-, 
minded  a-ad  incorruptible,  and  Ireland  does  herself 
credit,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Froude,  In  honouring  his  memorj-. 

Strife  betv^een  Governor  and  Government  in  New- 
foundland is  chronic,  and  unfortunately  develops  in 
bitterness  in  proportion  as  the  Imperial  representative 
happens  to  be  a  m.an  of  grit.    Sir  Herbert  Murray  has 
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served  Xewfonndland  well.  He  is  a  hard-headed,  clear- 
siijhted  man  of  aft'airs,  and  he  has  not  unnaturally  ex- 
hibited a  good  deal  of  impatience  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Administration.  The  Colonial  Ministry  have  played 
fast-and-lose  with  Newfoundland  interests  ;  they  have 
mortgaged  a  large  part  of  the  Colony's  assets  to  a 
private  contractor,  and  the  Governor  has  not  failed  to 
make  it  perfecnly  clear  that  he  strongly  disapproves  of 
the  whole  proceeding.  Between  the  Whiteway  and  the 
Winter  regime  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  to 
choose.  The  best  men  in  the  Colony  cordially  endorse 
the  line  adopted  by  the  Governor,  and  to  them  Sir 
Herbert  Murrav's  resignation  is  a  matter  for  profound 
concern.  He  has  secured  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
Colony's  affairs,  and  has  fearlessly  indicated  the  right 
course  when  Ministers  have  taken  the  wrong.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  petition  is  being  signed  pray- 
ing- the  ImperialGovernment  not  to  accept  Sir  Herbert 
Murray's  resignation.  Such  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonial  '^Office  would,  however,  cause  another 
grave  constitutional  crisis,  which  Mr.  Chamberlam  will 
think  it  better  to  avoid.  To  govern  Newfoundland  is 
a  thankless  task,  and  a  successor  to  Sir  Herbert  Murray 
will  not  be  easy  to  find. 

That  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  consented  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  French 
shore  question  in  Newfoundland  is  satisfactory,  although 
the  wavs  of  Royal  Commissions  in  the  past  have  not 
always' been  such  as  to  command  confidence.  But  the 
Newfoundlanders  have  themselves  urgently  asked  for 
this  Com-mission,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  excuse  for  delay,  for  the  situation  is 
such  that  delay  is  no  longer  safe.  The  French  preten- 
sions on  the  West  Coast  were  bad  enough  when  that 
coast  was  regarded  as  somethingbarren  and  inaccessible. 
Nowthat  it  has  been  connected  by  railway  with  St.  John's, 
and  has  been  proved  to  contain  some  of  the  richest  dis- 
tricts of  the  island,  the  situation  has  become  absurd  and 
intolerable.  Thirteen  years  ago  England  and  France 
came  to  an  "  agreement"  on  the  usual  Foreign  Office 
lines,  Eng-land  throwing  the  interests  of  her  Colony  over- 
board. The  Canadians,  however,  came  to  hear  of  this  sur- 
render, and  raised  so  vehement  a  protest  that  the  agree- 
ment Avas  never  ratified.  Six  years  later  a  modus  vivendi 
on  the  lobster  question  was  agreed  on,  and  this  has  been 
renewed  bv  the  Colonial  legislature  from  year  to  year 
since.  The  Newfoundland  Ministry  has  now  given  fair 
notice  that  after  31  December  the  ynodus  vivendi  is  at  an 
end  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  so  the  whole  situation 
must  then  be  faced  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
France  has  all  along  shown  remarkable  tenacity  in  this 
matter,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  a  stiff  job  before  him. 

Italy  has  been  called  upon  to  deal  sharply  with  the 
recalcitrant  httle  republic  of  Colombia,  and  has  done  so 
in  accordance  with  the  award  of  the  ex-President  of  the 
United  States.  Atrocities  perpetrated  on  an  Italian 
subject  were  referred  to  Mr.  Cleveland  for  arbitration  ; 
Mr  Cleveland  awarded  the  unfortunate  man  certain 
d;ima"-es- ;  and  Colombia  chose  to  fulfil  part  only  of  the 
condiVions  laid  down.  It  has  taken  some  years  to  settle 
the  matter,  and  Italy  has  only  secured  justice  for  the 
a'^grieved  by  sending  warships  to  Cartagena.  America 
could  not  possibly  invoke  the  Monroe  doctrine,  because 
Italy  was  simply  enforcing  an  American  award.  The 
incident  serves  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  views  as  to  the 
duties  of  Government  which  obtain  even  among  the 
more  respectable  of  South  American  Republics,  and  is  a 
neat  little  object  lesson  as  to  the  efficacy  of  arbitration 
Had  Colombia  been  as  powerful  as  Italy,  the  award 
would  have  been  enforced  only  by  war. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  of  our  local  authorities 
are  kicking  against  that  most  pernicious  practice,  the 
offering  of  special  monetary  rewards  to  the  police  for 
work  that  comes  within  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty. 
The  reward  system  has  been  almost  entirely  inimical  to 
efficiency.  In  verv  exceptional  cases,  where  it  is_ 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  police  to  the  exercise  o 
exceptional  intelligence  in  the  unravelling  of  a  criminal 
problem,  there  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  the 
issue  of  a  reward  ;  but  in  the  average  case  its  influence 
is  directly  against  the  public  interest.    So  greatly  has 
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it  spread  that  it  is  well  known  that  in  any  considerable 
case  we  need  not  look  for  the  results  of  police  activity 
until  the  reward  is  out.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  the 
best  police  services  without  that  sort  of  inducement. 
It  is  coming  to  this,  that  the  detective  regards  his 
wages  as  a  sort  of  general  retaining  fee  that  does  not 
give  the  public  a  claim  upon  him  unless  it  is  supple- 
mented by  a  special  reward  in  particular  cases. 

Anything  more  tame  or  half-hearted  than  the  strictures 
passed  •  by  a  coroner's  jury  on  Dr.  Stoehr.  of  Guy's 
Hospital,'  at  an  inquest  on  Wednesday,  could  not  be 
conceived.  A  little  boy's  eye  was  pierced  by  a  stick, 
and  his  mother  took  him  to  Guy's  Hospital  in  a  cab. 
All  that  was  done  for  him  there  was  to  bandage  the  eye 
and  send  him  home  again.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Stoehr 
had  made  an  appointment  to  see  him  again  the  follow- 
ing day  at  a  quarter  past  one,  but  did  not  keep  it.  The 
result  was  that  the  little  fellow  was  left_  waiting 
in  the  crowded  surgery  until  he  was  seized  with  a  fit. 
This  forced  him  on  the 'attention  of  the  hospital  authori- 
ties, and  he  was  put  to  bed— where  he  should  have 
been  placed  twenty-four  hours  earlier— and  died  the  next 
morning  about  twelve.  It  is  quite  obvious  from_  the 
evidence  that  the  child's  eye  was  not  properly  examined 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit.  But  of  what  earthly 
use  are  our  hospitals,  with  their  numerous  and  expen- 
sive staffs,  if  the  gravity  of  the  cases  they  are  called 
upon  to  treat  is  not  instantly  ascertained  ?  If  doctors 
become  so  brutalised  through  familiarity  with  suffering 
that  they  behave  in  this  callous,  off-hand  manner,  it  is  the 
business  of  our  coroners' juries  to  censure  them  severely. 

Ingenuousness  is  refreshing  at  any  time,  and  par- 
ticularly in  these  baking  days.  Mr.  Alfred  Schulz- 
Curtius  has  just  revived  our  drooping  spirits  with  a 
delightfully  naive  proposal  to  erect  a  Wagner  Theatre 
on  Richmond  Hill  in  memory  of  Richard  Wagner. 
"  An  amount  of  from  ;^50,ooo  to  100,000  "  is  wanted  ; 
and  from  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius's  circular  we  gather^  that 
after  the  necessary  sum  is  raised  the  theatre  will  be 
built  and  handed  over  to  him— in  memory  of  Wagner, 
of  course.  We  presume  that  the  land  will  be  bought 
from  that  ardent  Wagnerite,  Lord  Dysart.  In  any  case 
we  strongly  recommend  the  public  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  scheme.  We  are  far  from  feeling  unfriendly 
to  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius,  who  has  been  consistently  praised 
by  our  "J.  F.  R.,"  but  what  we  need  is  an  English 
opera,  not  a  German  one  run  by  German  conductors, 
singers  and  bandsmen  to  the  exclusion  of  our  English 
artists. 

We  have  more  than  once  in  past  years  urged  the 
claims  of  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Ireland,  and 
although  the  "Organization  Society"  has  now  ceased 
to  be  a  tender  plant  requiring  outside  praise,  it  is 
still  a  pleasure  to  take  note  of  its  sturdy  growth.  The 
latest  report  informs  us  that  there  were  in  March  last 
243  societies  with  27,000  members,  and  as  over  a  hundred 
of  these  societies  were  formed  within  the  year  it  is 
evident  that  the  rate  of  progress  is  not  slackening. 
Nine  years  ago  there  was  only  one  society  with  htty 
members.  It' took  over  six  years' hard  work  to  form 
the  first  hundred  societies;  now,  as  we  see,  more  than  a 
hundred,  with  a  membership  of  13,000,  enrol  themselves 
in  a  single  year.  Co-operation  will  not  bring  about  the 
millenimu  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  but  it  has  been  a 
mighty  help   to    the   struggling   Irish  farmer. 

Nobody  can  throw  any  very  serious  blame  upon  the 
boatman  in  the  disaster  at  Derwentwater.  It  is  pertect  y 
clear  that  the  eight  excursionists  were  responsible 
for  the  mishap.  One  of  the  occupants  leaned  over  the 
side  to  recover  some  article  she  had  accidentally  dropped 
in  the  water,  and  the  result  was  that  the  vessel  capsised. 
The  remarkable  feature  about  the  occurrence  was  one 
that  is  unhappily  a  very  frequent  attendant  on  such 
accidents.  The  males  of  the  party  manfully  struck  ou 
for  shore  and  were  saved,  and  the  women  were  all 
drowned.  This  needs  a  great  deal  of  explaining. 
From  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  survivors  it  appears 
that  he  at  least  made  efforts-although  futile  ones-to 
save  his  companions.  What  of  the  other  two?  We 
do  not  hear  that  they  even  tried  to  assist  the  women. 
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SOMl'    I.ICSSONS  OF  Tin-  Sl'ANlSH- 
AMI'RICAN  WAR. 

'  pi  lie  naval  lossoiis  to  ho  k\init  tVom  tlio  war  are  of 
J-  iinporlanco  only  as  rcf^ards  details.  Notliint,'-  is 
taus^lit  that  has  not  alrcatly  boon  emphasised  at  "  the 
\  alu,  and  there  is  no  real  information  on  the  points 
where  evidenee  is  most  needed  at  the  present  time. 
The  immense  value  of  armour,  the  importance  of  good 
•  shooting-  and  the  dangers  of  fire  are  no  new  story. 
All  these  things  have  been  demonstrated  again  and 
again.  The  moral  difference  between  the  Spanish  and 
American  seaman  renders  arguments  based  on  the 
Santiago  battle,  as  to  relative  elTiciency  of  various 
types,  delusive.  As  there  was  gross  mismanagement  in 
Madrid,  as  the  gunners  of  the  Spanish  Navy  proved 
■quite  unable,  with  the  best  and  newest  guns,  to  hit  the 
target,  and  as  the  Spanish  squadrons  were  always  out- 
niatched  to  the  tune  of  some  fifty  per  cent.,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  this  unlucky  navy" has  been  wiped  out. 
The  American  management  was  distinctly  good,  the 
American  material  in  excellent  order  ;  and  the  seaman- 
ship and  fighting  qualities  of  the  American  sailor  were 
remarkable.  General  Shafter's  extraordinary  mistakes 
before  Santiago  have  lowered  the  prestige  of  the 
American  Army;  but  Admirals  Sampson  and  Dewey 
and  Commodore  Schley  have  shown  that  they  know 
their  business,  and  have  exalted  the  renown  of  their 
country's  navy. 

Already  the  somewhat  hasty  deduction  is  being  drawn 
from  the  American  successes  that  a  British  fleet  would 
go  through  the  French  or  Russians  as  easily.  For  the 
Russians  I  cannot  speak,  but  the  French  navy  will 
never  disgrace  itself  as  the  Spanish  navy  has.  The 
F rench  do  go  in  for  target  practice  ;  they  have  regular 
mano-nivres.  For  instance,  whilst  this  summer  a  great 
British  fleet  has  been  idling  away  its  time  in  an  aimless 
tour  round  the  coast,  the  French  have,  with  admirable 
success,  been  practising  scouting,  coaling  at  sea,  and 
torpedo  attacks.  They  are  four  years  ahead  of  England 
in  discarding  combustible  fittings.  It  is  indeed  both 
amazing  and  mortifying  to  examine  some  of  our  new 
cruisers  and  battleships,  which  are  crammed  from  end 
to  end  with  wood  fittings  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  Yalu 
and  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  danger  of  fire  in 
the  British  technical  press.  The  history  of  the  French 
at  sea  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Spanish.  The 
Frenchman  generally  fights  well,  and  is  a  fair  seaman. 
In  organization,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  general  staff, 
and  ot  a  superior  school  of  tactics  and  strategy,  our 
neighbours  are  again  before  us. 

The   blockade   of  Santiago   was   a   very  strikinp- 
achievement  on  the  part  of  Admiral  Sampson,  and  was 
maintained  with  consummate  skill.    When  the  Spanish 
squadron  rushed  out,  though  the  Americans  were  taken 
by  surprise,  fire  was  opened  so  rapidly  by  the  latter  that 
Spanish   officers,  after  the  battle,  stated   that  they 
supposed   they  had   found   their   enemy   at  general 
quarters.    Speed  too  was  attained  in  the  American 
ships  Avith  astonishing  rapidity.    The   "New  York" 
for  instance,  in  three  hours  worked  up  from  eio-ht  to 
sixteen  and  a  quarter  knots,  though  at  the  outset  she 
had  only  two _  boilers  lighted.     The  "Oregon"  and 
Texas     engine-room  staffs  showed  equal  efficiency, 
and  fairly  rushed  their  ships  along,  though  the  suffering 
ot  the  stokers  in  the  intense  heat  was  extreme.    At  the 
same  time  the  Spaniards  contributed  by  their  inertness 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  blockade.    They  had  two 
destroyers  and  at  least  four  steam  pinnaces,  which 
might  have  been  used  for  torpedo  attacks  ;  but  no 
torpedo   attacks   were  made.    Again  and  again  the 
American  ships  opened  a  wild  fire  at  night,  sometimes 
on  their  own  colliers  or  cruisers,  sometimes  on  rocks 
or  seaweed,  often  on  their  own  boats.    That  the  latter 
were  not  hit  is  at  least  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
torpedo-boat.     "  The  strain  of  the  blockade,"  writes  a 
correspondent  with  the  American  fleet,  "  was  intense  " 
Still,  the  Americans  had  five  good  battleships,  two 
armoured   cruisers,    six   or   seven    cruisers,    and  as 
many   armed    yachts   as    torpedo-boats.     They  had 
against  _  them    four    cruisers,    of    which    but  one 
had  serious  armour  protection,  and  two  destroyers 
rhey    outnumbered     their    enemy    In  displacement 
by  something  like  seven  to  three,  and  in  numbers 


even  more  decisively.  Ships  could  at  any  time  be 
detached  from  the  blockade  to  coal  :md  rest  at 
(lu.-uUanamo  without  any  risk  of  leaving  an  inadequate 
force  to  watch  .Santiago.  Contrast  the  condition  of  a 
blockade  ol  Brest  by  a  British  fleet  with  no  secondary 
base  .-ivailable,  and  a  force  insufficient  to  maintain  the 
watch.  The  fatuity  of  the  Spaniards  reached  such  a 
point  that  they  positively  permitted  a  battleship  nightly 
to  approach  within  a  mile  of  the  harbour,  and  to  play  a 
searchlight  steadily  up  the  channel.  Not  once  was  the 
ship  fired  upon— a  fact  whicii  surprised  Admiral 
Sampson,  as  it  well  might.  It  is  no  slur  upon  American 
courage  to  say  that  a  few  six-inch  or  even  six-pounder 
shells  would  have  sent  the  battleship  hustling  out  of 
range. 

The  Americans  fought  throughout  with  smoky 
powder,  the  British-built  "New  Orleans  "  alone  firing 
smokeless.  The  immense  advantages  of  smokeless 
powder  are  now  fully  appreciated.  It  is  amusing  to 
reflect  upon  what  might  have  happened  had  the 
Venezuela  affair  had  serious  consequences.  With 
smoky  powder  against  a  British  fleet  carrying  smoke- 
less, the  Americans  would  have  been  terribly  handi- 
capped. In  some  respects  the  Washington  Navy 
Department  surpasses  the  conservatism  of  Whitehall. 

The  heavy  gun  has  performed  disappointingly 
throughout  the  war.  Everything,  on  the  other  hand, 
points  to  the  high  efficiency  in  action  of  moderate-sized 
rapid-firing  weapons.  Of  these  there  were  few  in  the 
American  fleet;  at  Santiago,  for  instance,  only  eighteen 
were  in  line.  But  the  intermediate  battery  of  eight-inch 
guns  which  most  large  American  ships  carry,  though 
slow_  firing,  did  great  execution  ;  and  it  is  significant 
that  in  the  design  of  the  newest  American  battleships 
these  eight-inch  pieces  have  been  reintroduced,  after 
they  had  been  originally  discarded.  We  may  expect  a 
movement  towards  a  battleship  armoured  much  as  was 
the  "  Cristobal  Colon,"  and  equipped  with  a  primary 
battery  of  eight-inch  quick-firers.  Italy,  alert  as  ever, 
has  already  designed  such  a  ship  in  the  "Benedetto 
Brin."    England  will  have  to  follow. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  feeling  in  favour  of  faster 
ships  which  is  generally  current  in  the  American  navy. 
It  has  been  said  over  here  that  the  failure  of  the  Spanish 
cruisers  to  steam  fast  proves  that  superiority  in  speed 
is  worthless.  I  wonder  that  the  pundits  who  write 
thus  did  not  argue  that,  as  the  Spanish  guns  hurt  no 
one— or  only  two  men,  to  be  accurate— guns  were  a  use- 
less encumbrance.  It  should  be  noted  as  a  sign  of  the 
times  that  because  the  "Cristobal  Colon  "  was  not  a 
British  design,  her  performance  in  the  battle  has  been 
scarcely  noticed  or  disparaged.  This  wilful  blindness 
IS  likely  to  have  bad  results.  Her  armour  made  com- 
mon shell  useless,  and  took  the  whole  sting  out  of  the 
American  fire  upon  her.    But  the  pundits  will  not  see. 

W. 

OUR  ENGLISH  TSUNG-LI-YAMEN. 


T^HE  question,  what  are  we  to  do  about  China,  is 
rapidly  developing  into  the  further  and  more  im- 
portant question,  what  are  we  to  do  about  the  Foreign 
Office  ?    It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  the  point 
that  Lord  Salisbury  has  lamentably  failed  in  his  Chinese 
policy.    He  has  become  an  object  of  contempt  to  his 
own  followers  and  of  derision  to  his  opponents.  To 
come  to  an  agreement  -i\'ith  Russia  is  a  policy ;  to 
oppose  and  if  necessary  to  fight  Russia  is   a  pol'icy. 
To  maintain  the  integrity  of  China  is  a  policy  ;  to  claim 
"  spheres  "  is  a  policy.    There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
each  of  these  plans  of  meeting  a  difficult  situation,  "but 
what  shall  we  say  of  a  Foreign  Office  that  wobbles 
piteously  from  one  to  the  other  ;  that  is  constant  only 
in  Its  inconstancy,  and  of  which  only  one  thing  can 
be  confidently  predicted— that  in  an  emergency  ft  will 
bluster  for   a  season,  but  will   ultimately  back  out 
when  force  is   threatened?     We  are  accustomed  to 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  China  and  to  declaim 
against  the  incompetency  of  Tsung-li-Yamen.  Does 
it  ever  occur  to  us  that  our  own   Foreign  Office  is 
quite  as  much  a  laughing-stock  to  foreign  nations  who 
know  how  to  conduct  their  business  as  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen  is  to  us?    We  are  tempted  to  quote  in  this 
connexion  the  words  used  in  this  "Review"  not  long 
ago  by  a  reviewer  who  knows  something  of  both  bodiesi 
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"The  English  Foreign  Office  is  the  exact  counterpart 
and  image  of  the  Chinese  Tsung-liA  amen  it  ^ve  leave 
put  the  melon  seeds  and  the  sugar  plums.  The  same 
literary  ability  and  dialectical  and  rhetoncal  skill  ,  the 
Sme  bravery  in  words  and  timidity  in  deeds  ;  the_  same 
habit  af  representing  diplomatic  defeats  or  victories,  ot 
csin-  disingenuous  subterfuges  to  conceal  poverty  of 
idea"  and  incapacity  for  energetic  action  ;  the  same 
Yielding  to  outside  pressure  ;  the  same  hatred  ot  the 
iontempt  for  independent  criticism ;  the  same  neglect 
S  the  vital  iuteresLs  of  the  countrj-."  The  crownmg 
humiliation  to  the  travelled  Englishman  is  the  recogni- 
don  of  the  fact  that  even  China,  the  "  decaying  yeUow 
Circase"  of  M.  HanotauK,  appreciates  the  situation. 

a  pity,"  said  a  member  of  the  Tsung4i-Yamen 
to  an  EngLhman  last  winter  in  Peking,  "  ^hat  a  pity 
that  two  countries  so  great,  so  ancient  and  so  world- 
Sung  -  China  and  Ingland  should  both  be  in  a 
Moribund  condition."  "China  and  England  !  Could 
the  situation  to  which  we  have  been  reduced  be  more 
nitllesslv  exposed  than  by  this  unconscious  insult .-' 
^  Parliament  closed  with  the  grave  public  announce- 
ment  in^oth  Houses  that  Sir  Claude  Macdonald  on 
Lord    Salisbury's   orders   had   assured  ^hin  se 

Government  of  English  protectiori  m  insist  ng  o  the 
^open  door"  and  equal  opportunities  for 
Tha^t  is  our  simple  right  under  the  '-jfy^^TtTth; 
and  by  ^nving  such  a  message  and  publisning  it  to  th. 
WorW  Lord  lalisbury  was  choosing  Ws  own  g-und  for 
a  contest  with  Russian  Influence  m  Peking.        ^f  ^"^ 
believed  that  Lord  Salisbury  meant  what  he  .aid  it 
would  naturally  defy  M.   Pavloff  and   complete  the 
contract  with  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  for 
U°e  Niu-chwang  Railway.     Not  nmny  -o^ths  before 
China  had  implored  us  to  give  her  such  a  pledge 
kSa  was  at^he  gates  :  a  little  vigour  and  a  Mtle 
money  might  yet  save  the  situation  ;  would  England 
guarlntee^he  ^^",000,000  loan  and  -^^orapanyj  ,^^ 
I  further  guarantee  of  "  independence  and  u  tegnt>  . 
Wei     England  had  to  think   about  it;   then  some 
Ester  took  the  dispatch  away  with  him  on  a  holiday, 
or  ?dl  asleep  with  it  in  his  pocket  and  forgot  it  when 
he  awoke    and  so  that  matter  was  postponed  while 
Ru  "itcted.    Then  came  the  further  Ru-:an  adva- 
and  the  railways  and  the  ear-marking  of  >.orth  Cmna 
as  a  Rus  fan  province.    Then  Lord  Salisbury  woke  up 
had  an  idea.    That  old  dispatch  :  let  us  look  it 
Z    let  us  guarantee  China  against  Russian  pressure, 
aeainst  an  "  intolerable  pretension."    So  the  guarantee 
was  sent  post  haste,  hut  as  any  one  but  a  member  of 
The  Englls?!  Tsung-li-Yamen  might  have  known  1  came 
too  latr.    China  coldly  replied  that  ^h^^^^  no  fear  of 
undue  pressure  from  her  good  tnend  M  ^'^'^^f'^^'f 
Pekin-  and   St.  Petersburg  understood   each  other 
to  these  matters,   and   she   hastened,  in  the  words 
of  the  terrible  "Times"  correspondent  at  Pekmg,  o 
°  give  a  formal  assent  to  all  the  conditions  imposed 
by^  Russia."     As  a   crowning  blow  she   fose  t  s 
rtrc-islon     while    proclaiming    the    sanctity    ot  the 
RuSi^n  "  sphere 'Mn  the  North,  to  flout  English  pre- 
tensions by  granting  at  the  same  time  to  the  Russo- 
ChSese  Bank  the  concession  for  the  making  of  the 
S  way  fron^  Peking  to  Hankau,  right  into  what  wo 
Sd  -SidwTegarded  as  our  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
Y  mL^e  vallef     We  confess  we  had  hoped  that  in  this 
^^Itt^r  l^rd  Salisbury  might  have  stiffened  his  back 
ft      known  that  powerful  financial  houses  of  pecuhai 
tofluence  with  the  present  Government  are  at^^^^^^^ 
Of  the  Shansi  concession,  and  as  the  value  o t  .n  s 
Sncession  is  entirely  dependcat  on  the  capacity  o   h. r 
Majesty's  Government  to  raalntam  'ts  mfluence  in  Chm^^^ 
the  strongest  pressure  ha.s  been  put  on  the  foreign 
Secretary      inSuce  him  to  staud  ^rm  fcr  once.  But 
Lord  Salisbury  w:us  in  a  hurry  to  get  off  ^^•th  Lady 
Salisbury  to  Contrexdvlllc,  and  so  China  had  to  be  lett 
tn  Vif>r^;plf  that  Is,  to  Russiji.  .  ^  . 

''.^d  so  up  to  the  present  we  have  lost  ev-y  point  in 
the  eame:  we  have  lost  to  Russia  m  the  North,  to 
Gentry  in  Shantung,,  and  ^o  France  -  the  S-^^^^^ 
Lord  Salisbury  is  drowsing  away  the  t^me  m  the  Vo  ges 
Mr.  Curzon  is  packing  up  for  India,  and  the  I  oragn 
Office  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  /  homas 
Sanderson  and  his  clerks.  The  future  of  half  As  a  is 
trembling  in  the  balance,  and  the  permanent  officials  at 
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our  Tsung-li-Yamen  In  Downing  Street  and  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald  in  Peking  are  left  to  us  as  the  bulwarks  of 
our  position!  Lord  Salisbury  has  made  Sir_ Claude 
Macdonald  ridiculous  by  heaping  on  him  praise  that 
would  be  appropriate  to  a  Talleyrand  or  a  Bismarck  ; 
but  even  if  he  were  a  diplomatist  of  fair  average  capacity, 
which  he  not,  his  position  would  be  an  impossible 
one  under  such  circumstances.  Is  there  no  power  m 
the  country  to  rid  us  of  this  incubus  under  which  the 
external  interests  of  the  country  are  drifting  steadily  to 
disaster  ? 

THE  LOURDES  SUPERSTITION. 


'T'^HERE  are  all  sorts  of  arrested  developments  In  life, 
i     the  criminals,  the  barbarians,  the  monomaniacs 
of  weird  or  shameful  desires  ;  but  we  question  if  any  ot 
these  survivals  of  a  ruder  state  of  civilisation  are  so 
offensive  as  the  superstitious.  Superstition,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  said,  is  a  natural  excrescence  upon  belief,  an 
over-belief  as  the  Germans  call  it,  a  something  more 
than  belief,  and  this  vicious  excess  of  virtue,  this  cor- 
ruption of  belief  Is  more  degrading  than  any  form  ot 
criminality.    The  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  is  certainiy  the 
chief  remaining  superstition  of  our  time.    W e  read  m  the 
daily  papers  :  "  No  less  than  thirteen  pilgrimage  trains 
left  the  Gare  d'Orldans  to-day  for  Lourdes  the  return 
journey  being  fixed  for  the  24th  Inst.     The  English- 
soeaking  pilgrims  are  more  numerous  than  m  past 
years.    Nearly  every  diocese  In  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  is  represented,  including  the  parish  ot 
St.  Bernard,  Liverpool,  in  which  church  the  facsimile  of 
the  grotto  and  basilica  is  to  be  erected.    Lourdes  is 
packed  with  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy,  and  it  is  said 
that  Cardinal  Vincent  Vannutelh  will  officiate  as  legate 
of  L-o  XIII.     The  'white'  or  invalid  trmn  started 
separately  under  the  care  of  sisters  of  charity,  and  vyith 
more  appliances  for  the  solace  ot  ^he  sick  passenge  s- 
than  when  it  was  described  by  Emile  Zola.  Tins 
means  that  Bishops,  Cardinals  and  even  he  Pope  him- 
self encourage  the  superstition  that  the  place  where  the 
poor,  uneducated  girl.  Bernadette,  ^hought  she  saw  the 
Vir-ln  is  capable  of  working  miracles,  making  the 
diseased  whole,  the  lame  sound,  and  the  blind  to  see 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  we  paid  a  visit  to  Lourdes, 
and  tWs  S  what  we  saw.  First  of  all  the  place  itself  is 
beaudful  exceedingly.  A.sort  of  ^-Ph'thcatre  nnged 
round  by  mountains,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  chord  ot 
the  arc  of  hills  stands  the  great  church  erected  m 
aiemory  of  Bernadette's  vision.  Below  the  church  is 
the  grotto  now  thought  of  as  sacred  by  millions  of 
devoS  beUevers,  and''  In  the  grotto  are  the  healing 
waters.  In  the  Church  and  in  the  crypts  votive  tablets 
ot  all  sorts  move  one  to  tears.  A  very  pathetic  one 
is  couched  In  these  terms  - 

"  Still  praymg, 
Still  hoping, 
Still  waiting 
From  a  Mother  to  Mary.  1879" 
and  so  every  aspiration,  every  desire,  every  cry  ot  the 
S'rtured  hun'.an  Lart  is  to  be  found  graven  -  prmted  ^ 
these  venal  walls.  Everywhere  priests  of  all  nationalities 
hcS%  fat  Bavarian  Father,  bloated_w.th^ki.n.ss  aiKi 

bt 

daui 

faith,  the  laitn  tnat  muvca  mw^^.".-..-,  -  .,,  ,^oHj> 
dck^y,  crooked  Umhs  and  diseased  ^a/^^.^^^^^^^,^^^! 
whole^and  beautiful,  and  just  beyond  him  a  l^rench 
Driest  is  speaking  to  a  thousand  worshippers.  Thn  and 
SSw  wi'th  a  ditased  volubility  and  -reaming  rhe^.^^^^^^ 
he  declares  that  those  who  are  not  cured  do  "ot  behev  e 
Ld  all  the  while  the  halt  and  manned  and  bhnd.^t^^^ 
Scrofulous  and  the  idiotic,  defile  behind  the  curtains  into 
the  wa'erst  which  are  Ux^ubled  only  by  their  uncouth 

^^SSSST  one  turns  ,.way  towards  the  to^,  ar^ 

.,es  to  ;n^^^:r^t:n!::t;rr  ti:^  stss 

mountain  air.    out  as  suuu  a-  ,,,,,^n  one 

the  full  degradation  of  the  place  comes  ."PO"  one 
\\k<'  Vfrlcan  malaria.  Here  on  the  right  is  a  shop 
devotJd  tTthTtlling  of  relics  and  photograplis  arid 

votive  tablets,  and  above  the  ^°"^Xte'"  and  below 
hv  '«th(?  brother  of  the  Bernadette,    ana  neiow 
r    o'Lncl'rct.  intended  'o /la-  Aaglo 
bdievers  that  the  shop  is  "  ^osed  on  Sundays. 
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precisely  the  same  spirit  there  arc  omnibuses  announi  lng' 
ihomsolvos  as  of  "The  IIol)-  Ghost  "and  hotels  of  "The 
Sacrotl  Heart"  and  />et:swfts  of  "The  Suffoiinjij  Re- 
doonior."  Everywhere  the  loalhsome  modern  exploita- 
tion of  an  outworn  creed.  The  air  is  poisonous.  The 
fat  Prencii  landlady  of  our  hotel  tells  us  with  a  j^'rin  that 
the  V'iryiix  Mother  of  CJod  does  not  know  her  husi/iess 
well  or  she  would  have  cured  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  ;  "  Pensez  done,  Monsieur,  quel  rc^clamc  ^a 
nurait  fait  pour  nous  tons."  And  when  speaklnj;'  of 
Bernadotte  she  passed  to  strange  ohscenities,  and 
summed  the  whole  matter  up  by  declaring  that  it  was 
"good  for  business."  And  these  arc  the  scenes  which 
Bishops  and  Cardinals  now  support  with  the  full  sancti'on 
of  the  infallible  Head  of  the  Church.  No  more  awful 
nightmare  can  be  witnessed  in  iuirope;  there  is  no  more 
fiendish  insult  both  to  God  and  to  man  than  the  daily 
life  of  Lourdes.  Surely  superstition  is  the  vifcst  of  all 
the  vices,  the  most  accursed  of  all  the  crimes  : 

"  Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  vveed.s." 

THE  TELEPHONE  SCANDAL. 

IT  is  a  pity  that  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  not  more  logical  in  its  report. 
After  a  searching  inquiry,  under  the  vigilant  guidance 
of  Mr.  Hanbury,  into  the  past  conduct  both  of  the 
Post  Office  and  of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  it 
has  come  to  certain  definite  and  sufficiently  outspoken 
conclusions.    It  finds  that  the  telephone  service  is  not 
at  present  of  general  benefit,  and  is  not  likely  to  be- 
come so  until  the  present  practical  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  company  is  ended.     It  has,  more- 
over, seen  clearly  that  "  general,  immediate,  and  effec- 
tive competition  "  with  the  National  Telephone  Company 
•iS  necessary  if  w'e  are  to  have  a  satisfactory  service,  and 
are  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  blunder  made  when  the 
telegraphs  were  taken  over  by  the  State  at  an  enor- 
mously inflated  value  thirty  years  ago.    But  here  Mr. 
Hanbury's  courage  seems  to  have  failed  him.  The 
bold  and  logical  course  would  have  been  to  recommend 
that  the  Postmaster-General  be  directed  to  establish  at 
once  "  general,  immediate,  and  effective  competition" 
with  the  National  Telephone  Company.    In  five  years, 
Mr.  Preece  told  the  Committee,  a  system  quite  equal  to 
the  present  in  every  respect  could  be  provided,  and  the 
cost  of  such  a  system,  with  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  Post  Office  in  the  laying  of  wires  and  other  re- 
spects, would  certainly  be  much  less  than  the  ;^5,ooo,ooo 
of  capita],  largely  "water,"  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company.    But  although  Mr.  Hanbury  saw  that  this 
was  the  policy  most  likely  to  benefit  the  community,  he 
and  his  Committeeweaklyrecommend  that  municipalities 
should  be  allowed  to  compete,  whilst  waiting  for  the 
State  to  take  over  the  whole  system  when  the  licences 
expire  in  191 1.    If  this  recommendation  is  acted  upon, 
confusion  will  only  become  worse  confounded,  and  no 
"  effective  "  competition  will  be  established,  since  only 
a  few  municipalities  are  likely  to  apply  for  licences.  To 
suggest  that  local  authorities  should  own  and  administer 
their  own  telephones  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  let 
them  deliver  their  own  letters  or  send  their  own  tele- 
grams within  the  municipal  boundaries. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  report  itself  that  we  wish  at 
the  moment  to  draw  special  attention,  but  to  the 
scandalous  subservience  of  the  Post  Office  to  a  private 
monopoly  revealed  by  the  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  extraordinary  position  of  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  M.P.,  Ex-postmaster  General,  and  present 
Director  of  the  National  Telephone  Company.  The 
permanent  officials  at  the  Post  Office  are  past  praying 
for.  They  have  ever  displayed  a  supreme  disregard  foV 
the  convenience  of  the  public.  Postal  and  telegraphic 
facilities  enjoyed  by  other  nations  are  only  granted  in 
•this  country  after  Incredible  delays  and  in  response  to 
reiterated  demands  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press.  But 
for  the  convenience  of  the  National  Telephone  Company 
-the  Post  Office  has  been  continuously  soltcltous'. 
Almost  the  last  sentence  In  the  report  significantlf 
assumes  that  in  the  future  "concessions  to 'the  Con> 
pany  not  required  by  the  agreement  will  cease."  Even 
while  the  Committee  has  been  sitting  large  extensions 
of  the_  exchange  areas  have  been  conceded.  These 
•extensions,  which  give  to  the  Company  an  important 
advantage  over  all  possible  competitors,  and  especially 


over  miuiiclpal  competitors,  were  arranged  by  the 
second  secretary  of  the  Post  Office,  practically  on  his 
own  discretion,  under  a  verbal  authority  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  .Arnold  Morley  and  not  renewed  by  his  successors. 
An  important  correspondence  between  the  Company 
and  the  Post  Office  in  bearing  directly  on  this 

question  of  municipal  competition  and  the  extension  of 
areas,  was  carefully  put  out  of  sight,  and  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  the  present  secretary  of  the  Post  Office, 
declared  to  the  Committee  that  to  the  best  of  bis 
recollection  he  had  never  seen  it  until  a  few  weeks  agcv, 
whilst  the  Postmaster  General  has  only  had  a  pr«icis  of 
it  since  the  Committee  began  to  sit. 

All  this  is  an  extraordinary  story,  and  exhibits  a 
most  astounding  attitude  of  mind  in  the  Post  Office 
towards  the  National  Telephone  Company,  quite  in 
•  keeping  Tvith  the  fact  that  Sir  James  Fergusson,  M.P., 
Postmaster  General   in   1892,  is  now  a  Director  of 
this  over  capitalised  concern.     Sir  James  I'ergusson 
has  always  been  very  kind  to  the  Telephone  Company. 
In  1892,  a  few  hours  after  the  Government  of  which  he 
was  a  member  had  been  defeated,  he  signed  the  heads 
of  an  agreement  which  conferred  very  considerable  ad- 
vantage upon  the  Company.    But  this  agreement  was 
not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes,  the  Chairman, 
because  it   reserved   to   the   Post  Office   the  fullest 
possible  liberty  to  compete  with  the  Company,  or  to 
grant  competing  licences,  and  to  deal  as  it  liked  with 
exchange  areas.    Mr.  Forbes  therefore  refused  to  sign 
it  without  a  verbal  assurance  that  the  agreement  would 
not  be  carried  out  in  the  hard-and-fast  letter  of  It,  and 
this  assurance  Sir  James  Fergusson  gave.    He  had  no 
power  to  give  it,  of  course,  but  the  Post  Office  has 
acted  ever  since  on  the  view  that  it  was  under  some 
obligation   to  extend  the  exchange  areas  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Company  in  consequence  of  his  promise. 
It  has  been  denied  that  this  was  a  secret  agreement. 
For  ourselves  we  do  not  see  by  what  other  name  it 
can  be  called,  and  we  do  not  conceal  our  surprise  that 
Sir  James  Fergusson  should  have  accepted  a  position 
on  the  Board  of  the  Company  after  his  delicate  relations 
with  it  in  his  official  capacity.     That  he  has  been  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  Company  there  Is  no  doubt 
whatever.    His  term  of  office  as  Postmaster-General 
must  have  put  him  In  a  position  to  give  invaluable 
advice  to  his  colleagues  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Board.    But  with  the  publication  of  the  Committee's 
report  and  of  the  evidence  given  before  It  his  usefulness 
is  abruptly  ended,  for  henceforward  favouritism  to- 
wards the  Company  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  is 
impossible,  and  with  the  end  of  this  favouritism  the 
Company  is  doomed.    How  Sir  James  Fergusson  ever 
came  to  be  a  member  of  a  Conservative  Administra- 
tion we  do  not  understand,  and  we  doubt  very  much  if 
the  Conservative  party  Is  at  all  pleased  to  have  him 
still  in  its  ranks.    It  is  bad  enough  to  have  M.P.'s  and 
Lords  as  guinea  pigs.     For  an  ex-Postmaster-General 
to  be  on  the  Board  of  a  Company  whose  only  hope  for 
the  future  is  to  compel  the  Post  Office  to  buy  its  under- 
taking at  an  Inflated  price  is  nothing  less   than  a 
scandal. 

THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR. 

'X'HE  announcement  that  Colonel  John  Hay  has  been 
^  promoted  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington  v/ill  be  received  in  this  country  vAth  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  regret  combined  with  pleasure.  It 
is  true  that  he  has  been  little  more  than  a  year  in 
London  as  the  American  Ambassador,  but  in  that  short 
period  he  has  established  a  distinct  reputation  for 
courtesy  and  high  abillt}'.  In  this,  of  course,  he 
has  onl}'  maintained  the  traditions  which  were  es- 
tablished by  his  predecessors.  Not  since  the  departure 
of  J.  R.  Lowell,  however,  have  we  felt  such  keen  regret 
at  the  loss  of  the  American  Ambassador  to  St.  James's. 
He  is  perhaps  more  a  man  of  affairs  than  was  Lowell, 
and  ha  has  certainly  lived  a  more  stirring  life.  BoiU 
at  Salem  In  1838,  and  educated  at  Brown  University^ 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1861,  and  shortly 
afterw-ards  became  Secretary  to  President  Lincolflu 
During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  field,  and  retired 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  After^vards  he  ser\'ed  h;s 
countr>-  as  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Paris,  Madrid  and 
Vienna.   To  the  common  people  of  the  United  States  h& 
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is  probably  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  "Pike  County 
Ballads."  of  which  the  stirring  tale  of  "Jim  Bludso"  is 
the  most  popular  number.  In  this  country  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  author  is  based  upon  his  collaboration  with 
J.  G.  Xicolay  in  the  definitive  biography  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  As  secretary  to  the  great  President  during 
the  civil  war  he  was  in  a  position  to  give,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving,  a  life-like  portrait  of  Lincoln  in  the 
turmoil  of  ^every-day  affairs,  as  well  as  at  the  greatest 
moments  of  his  life.'  To  this  literary  reputation  Colonel 
Hay  adds  the  charm  of  the  after-dinner  orator— a 
characteristic  which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  almost 
essential  in  an  American  ambassador.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  such 
a  man  as  the  medium  of  our  communications  with 
America  in  the  stress  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 
No  doubt  his  presence  here,  as  representing  the  best 
qualities  of  the  American  people,  has  helped  to 
strengthen  that  feeling  of  amity  and  kinship  between 
the  two  nations  which  we  consider  to  be  the  finest  out- 
come of  that  unhappy  conflict.  And  now  that  Colonel 
Hay  has  been  raised  to  a  position  of  direct  pow-er  at 
Washington,  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  continue  to  use 
his  influence  in  order  to  strengthen  still  further  the 
good  understanding  between  the  two  countries  which 
he  has  seen  so  brightly  inaugurated. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  very  necessary  that  his 
successor   should   be   carefully  selected.     No  doubt 
President  McKinley  w-ill  be  inundated  with  candidates 
for  the  ofiice  of  British  Ambassador,  men  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  themselves  and  their  friends,  possess  all  the 
essential  characteristics.     He  must  not  accept  these 
representations  too  lightly  ;  above  all  he  must  not  send 
us  an  Ambassador  who  is  tightly  bound  up  with  vested 
interests.    We  see  it  stated  that  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew 
is  being  named  as  a  probable  successor  to  Colonel  Hay. 
This  is  absurd.    Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  never  has  been, 
and  never  will  be,  taken  seriously  in  this  country.  He 
is   simply  regarded  as   a   foolish   kind   of  babbling 
raconteur,  whose  twaddling  is  largely  intermixed  with 
snobbishness.    Not  by  such  a  pretty  dancing-puppet 
can  the  stalwart  American  people  be  represented  in  this 
country.    For  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  puppet.  _We 
have  a' distinct  recollection  of  how  he  tripped  and  twirled 
in  this  country  and  in  France  during  the  stress  of  the 
Spanish- American  War.    In  England  he  took  Renter's 
agent  into  his  confidence  and  talked  the  silliest  twaddle 
in  the  most  patronising  manner  about  the  new  friend- 
ship between  the  two  countries.    Then  he  went  straight 
over  to  Paris  and  talked  the  same  kind  of  sugared  non- 
sense to  the  Frenchmen  about  the  great  friendship  that 
existed  between  France  and  the  United  States.  His 
talk  was  never  taken  seriously,  simply  because  the 
puppet  character  of  the  man  was  well  known.  But 
worse  than  his  silly  social  characteristics  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Chauncev  Depew  is  a  representative  of  the  Vander- 
bilts.    That  'in  itself  is  sufficient  to  debar  him  from 
being   the   American    Ambassador   to    this  country. 
We'^know  only  too   well  how  the  American  people 
suffer  under  the  widespread  iron  tyranny  of  the  Vander- 
bilts,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  accept  their 
representative  as  an  Ambassador  from  the  people  over 
whom  they  tyrannise.  We  are  only  speaking  the  plainest 
truth  when  we  say  that  the  English  people  cannot 
accept  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew,  however  strong  the  repre- 
sentations in  his  favour  which  may  be  made  at  Washing- 
ton by  political  bosses  who  have  axes  to  grind.  His 
appol'ntment,  indeed,  would  go  very  far  to  cancel  much 
of  the  good  feeling  which  has  sprung  up  between  the 
two  countries.    We  are  speaking  thus  plainly,  because 
we  do  not  desire  this  good  feeling  to  be  cancelled.  _We 
are  anxious,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  should  continue 
and  gather  in  strength,  but  this  it  will  not  do  if  we  are 
to  have  such  a  painted  puppet  as  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew 
foisted  upon  us.    .And  in  saying  this  we  do  not  seek  to 
put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  President  McKinley.  We 
do  not  care  to  name  any  man  for  the  office  of  American 
Ambassador,  although  we  agree  with  the  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  has  many  qualities  that  would 
make   him  acceptable    in    this  country.     We  mainly 
desire  to  impress  upon  Mr.   McKinley  that  there  are 
many  Americans    who  could  worthily    represent  his 
people  in  London,  and  that  a  worse  representative  than 
Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  he  could  not  possibly  find. 
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THE  ARISTOCRAT. 
New  Style. 
HEY  sundered  usage  like  a  wedge  ; 

They  swept  the  ancients  from  their  stools ; 
By  piracy,  by  sacrilege, 

By  war,  across  the  necks  of  fools 
A  royal  road  the  strong  men  strode ; 
But  other  times  have  other  tools. 

The  warlord  and  the  churchlord  stir 
The  pulses  of  the  world  no  more. 

The  trader  and  the  usurer 

Have  passed  the  lion-guarded  door  : 

The  praise,  the  prayer,  the  incensed  air 
Ascend  to  us  from  every  shore, 

A  Money-lord,  unheralded 

I  issue  from  a  vulgar  strain 
Of  churls  who  spiced  their  daily  bread 

With  hungry  toil  in  sun  and  rain, 
A  secret  dower  of  patience,  power 

And  courage  in  my  blood  and  brain. 

Though  corner,  trust,  and  company 
Are  subtler  than  the  old  time  tools, 

The  sword,  the  rack,  the  gallows-tree^ 
I  traverse  none  of  nature's  rules  ; 

I  lay  my  yoke  on  feeble  folk. 

And  march  across  the  necks  of  fools. 

My  friends  and  foes  adventured  much  ; 

But  elbowing  iron  pots  the  delf 
Go  down  in  shards  ;  or  some  rude  touch 

Of  fact  installs  upon  the  shelf 
Souls  slimly  cast :  for  me,  I  last, 

I,  wiser,  braver,  more  myself. 

John  D.widson. 

AT  COWES. 

TN  one— I  forget  which— of  Bulwer's  novels  there  is  a 
-L  man  who  spends  many  years  of  his  life  in  vain, 
pursuit  of  an  exquisite,  mysterious  lady,  by  him  beloved. 
He  traces  her  to  Vi«nna,  where  he  hears  that  she  has 
just  left  for  the  Bosphorus.  He  reaches  the  Bosphorus, 
only  to  be  told  that  her  yacht  has  just  sailed  out  of  port, 
bound  for  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Off  Orkney  he  almost 
comes  up  with  her,  but  not  quite.  In  Paris  he  misses 
her  by  five  minutes,  at  Baden  by  as  many  seconds.  The 
servants  at  her  chalet  in  the  Vosges  Mountains  inform 
him  that  she  is  even  now  on  her  way  to_  some  other 
place,  where  disappointment  again  awaits  him.  For  me, 
I  confess,  the  story  of  this  interminable  chase  was  as 
tedious  as  it  was  romantic,  and  save  that  it  is  rather 
analogous  to  my  own  chase  of  Fashion,  I  should  not 
have  'recalled  it.  Aflame  with  social  ambition,  I  am 
always  just  too  late  for  every  great  and  social  congress^ 
It  is  strange.  A  fortnight  since  I  was  staying  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  Goodwood,  whose  glory  had  all  de- 
parted hither.  Now  I  am  here,  one  of  a  not  very  select 
few.  A  fortnight  or  so  hence  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to 
start  for  Homburg,  faint  but  pursuing. 

Meanwhile,  this  is  by  no  means  my  first  visit  to 
Cowes.  I  have  often  been  here,  but  never  so  soon 
after  the  perihelion.  In  spring  or  late  autumn  I  could 
enjoy  myself  very  well  here.  The  place  itself  is 
charming.  The  Squadron,  with  its  thick  battlements 
and  its 'array  of  little  brass  cannons  pointed  across 
the  Solent,  gives  one  a  sense  of  security  from  an 
English  invasion,  and,  somehow,  the  Solent's  water 
seems  bluer,  the  sun  more  yellow,  here  than  elsewhere. 
From  the  beach  to  the  High  Street  everything  is 
in  miniature,  and  everything  has  a  bright,  sensible, 
little  aspect  of  its  own.  I  cannot  imagine  a  place 
less  provocative  of  sad  or  subtle  thoughts.  The 
smaller  yachts,  as  they  scud  by,  do  not  look  at 
all   like   white    butterflies,    and   the    larger  yachts,. 
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u-Ikmi  tlu^ir  liuup^  :.iv  li-h(od  at   iiij^lit  and  ivlloctcd 
in  tho  ilark  walor,  do  not  roniiiul  one  in  the  least  of 
jewelloJ  arks  nplu-Id  by  slotulor,  waverinf,^  columns  of 
i^okl.     W'hcivwr  \ou   luin  yonr  eves,  you  catch  an 
otloct  tlial  is  oxtraoiclinaiily  unlike  'a  Whistler.  \'et, 
this   year,    I    am    dead    to    the   ordinary   charms  ot" 
Cowes.     I  \yalk  dismally  in  the  after!,Wo\v  of  fashion. 
I    try    to    ilistino-uish    in    the   waves'    murmur  some 
hnireruiy   echo   of  the  '^^uoly  that  has  i^ronc  by.  I 
cast  my  eye  over  the  Squadron,  and  with  the  aid  of 
imaiTination  and  a  few  well-chosen  cuttinj^-s  from  the 
columns   of   "  Helle "  and   "Onlooker"   I   strive  to 
reconstruct  the  week  before  last— a  faint,  unsatisfying- 
panorama.    Just  opposite  my  window,  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  there  is  what  the  uninitiated 
landsman  mio-ht  take  for  a  couple  of  large  steamboats, 
with  canary-coloured  funnels  —  in  point  of  fact,  the 
"Osborne"  and  the  "Victoria  and  Albert."    To  the 
left  there  is  a  vast  man-of-war,  which,  Iving  there  at 
anchor,  means  that  the  Queen  is  in  residence  just  beyond 
Old  Castle  Point.   At  the  end  of  the  "  Osborne's  "  deck 
IS  a  little  glass-house,  and  therein— not  visible  to  us  but 
therem  nevertheless— the  Heir  Apparent.    All  day  lono- 
the  Parade  is  lined  by  Americans  and  others,  looking- 
through    telescopes  at  the  glittering   panes   of  this 
pavilion.  _  The  strongest  lens  reveals  no  glimpse  of  His 
Royal  Highness,  but  no  one  seems  to  despair— occa- 
sionallv  a  field-glass,  as  being  easier  to  hold,  is  substi- 
tuted tor  a  telescope,  but  that  is  the  only  sio-n  of 
weariness  shown  by  these  loyal  watchmen.    All  day 
long,  pinnaces,  gigs,  whatnots,  emblazoned  with  the 
three  white  feathers,  pass  to  and  fro  between  the  yacht 
and  the   landing-stages,  objects  of  intense  interest. 
1  he  blue-jackets  that  step  out  of  them  are  cynosures— 
we  know  that  they  have  been  near  the  rose,  and  we 
note  that-  their  faces  are  tanned  with  reflected  glory.  To 
me  there  is  something  strangely  impressive  in  this  sense 
of  a  great  unseen  presence,  a  something  not  ourselves 
which  yet  directs  and  controls  the  hearts  of  us  at  all 
•hours.    Sometimes,  with  a  little  curl  of  smoke  from  one 
of  her  funnels,  the  "Osborne"  moves  from  her  moor- 
ings.   The  line  of  telescopes  ashore  quivers  with  ex- 
citement   as,   slowly,   majestically,   she    glides  away. 
VV  hen  she  disappears  behind  one  point  or  the  other  of 
the  bay  the  reaction  is  almost  intolerable.    But  she  re- 
turns always  before  dinner-time.    J?uz^  oceano  nox.  The 
Prince  is  in  his  yacht :  all's  right  with  the  roads.  The 
little  glass  house  glows  with  red-shaded  hghts.  From 
It  strains  of  music  are  wafted  by  the  night-breezes-a 
harp,  a  hddle,  a  human  voice  attuned  to  sentimental  or 
comic  melody-faint,  certainly,  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
tance, yet  clear  and  sweet,  like  all  music  heard  across 
that  _  sounding-board,  water.      Twice  a  week,  in  the 
evening,  a  band  plays  on  the  Parade.    Durine  "  God 
bless  the  Prince  of  Wales  "  we  all  look  towards  the  yacht 
sure  that  those  red-shaded  lights  illumine  a  duly-gratified 
smile,    ^ever  was  so  absolute  an  obsession.  Gentle 
K  '''■^  but  one  thought  here,  one  topic:  his 
Kojal  Highness.    Were  it  known  that  I,  I  !  had  seen 
him  with  my  own  eyes,  how  I  should  be  besieged  ' 
Seen  h.m  I  have.    How?    On  Monday  night  I  was 
awoken  from  my  first  sleep  by  a  flash  of  lijht  and  a 
eriffic  noise.    I  started  from  my  bed  and  again,  for  an 
instant,  my  room  was  marvellously  illuminated.    I  ran 
to  the  window,  drawn  thither  by  I  know  not  what 
magnetism,   knowing  well   that   some  strange  thin- 
would  happen  to  me.    The  second  peal  of  thunder  had 

wTwIdr"^''  f'""''  darkness 
was  ^Mldlj-  riven  .  .  I  staggered  back.  I  had  seen  the 
Prince  at  his  window,  I  had  caught  his  eye  across  the 
water,  and-I  had  not  bowed  !  .  I  waited  for  the  next 
flash,  tremulously.    Quicker  than    the  flash  itself  I 

OH     '  M'"'"','        ^^"g^-Pe"t  rain  had  begun  to  fal 
densely  that  the  yacht  was  a  mere  blur  to  me,  and  I 
tenew  that  my  bow  was  wasted. 

""'''"'^  ^''^^  ^"''^       °f  the  chances  she 
Jangles  before  our  eyes.  Max  Beerbohm. 

THE  RUIN  OF  THE  EAST  COAST. 

F^^;T^^^'  ^'""T  there  was  no  lovelier  seclusion 
in  England  than  this  line  of  coast  that  curves 
southwards  from  Cromer.  Cromer  itself  was  far  on  "he 
va>  from  simple  hamlet  to  intolerable  lounger  town, 
'nd  was  already  well  in  the  grip  of  the  vuljarisatior; 


tli^'t   has   now  utterly  spoilt  it  ;   but   Cromer  did  not 
count.     Striking  across  the  downs  soulhw.-t.ds,  over 
the  lighthouse  hill,  one  left  the  much-advertised  town 
behind  and  came,  at  every  few  miles  along  the  sea- 
margm    upon    village    after   village,   where  a  mixed 
opul.ation  of  fishermen  and  agricultural  labourers  lived 
the.r  lives  in  remote  simplicity.     Quietness  was  drawn 
about  the  country  like  an  atmosphere.     The  corn-fields 
came,  at  places,  to  the  clin"s  edge  and  looked  over  to 
the  sands  below     In  the  gaps  of  the  clifTs  lay  the  boats 
and  blocks  and  tackle  of  the  fishermen,  with  .^reat 
brown  nets  drying  in  the  sun.    They  were  a  simple 
decent    hard-working.  God-fearing  race  of  men  vvho 
peopled  these  villages,   tough  with  exposure   to  all 
weathers,  brown  with  the  beat  of  wind  and  salt  water 
in  their  faces,  with  great  voices  for  the  chorus  at  the 
mn  kitchen  on  a  Saturday  night  or  the  hymn  at  the 
meeting-house  on  Sunday.    When  the  storms  were  up 
and   the    flying   spray  of  great   tempests   drove  up 
through  the  villages,  they  went  to  .their  work  like  men 
and   had  a    record  of  life-saving   unequalled  round 
the  coast  ;  for,  beautiful  as  this  shore  was  under  the 
summer  sunshine,  when  the  ledges  of  the  cliffs  were 
aflame  with  poppies  and  the  soft  airs  could  hardly  send 
a  ripple  over  the  wheat-fields,  it  was,  and  still  is  a 
cruel  and  a  treacherous  shore  in  winter,  and  every 
churchyard  along  it  has  its  graves  of  unknown  sea- 
men, who  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves  and 
piously  buried  by  the  villagers.     Inland,  the  undulating 
country  had_  its  deep  embowered  lanes,  its  tanHes  of 
wild  heath.  Its  groups  of  cottages,  with  here  and  there 
a  farmhouse  or  a  flint-built  church  tower  dominatino-  the 
scene.     It  was  that  loveliest  of  landscapes,  an  English 
countryside  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  sea 

Only  the  sea  remains  inviolate  ;  upon  everything  else 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler  has  been  cruelly  heavy.  For  ■ 
the  district  has  been  "  developed,"  and  the  character  of 
the  villages  and  their  people  has  been  entirely  chano-ed 
m  the  process.  The  old  charm  has  gone  utterly  •  Ihe 
place  is  vulgarised  and  cockneyfied  out  of  all  know-le'do-e 
In   an    evil    moment   some   dozen    years   ago  that 

13°"%?'?°"  u^''""'"'  S'^^"  discovered  the 

district.    That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.    He  pro- 
ceeded to  write  it  up,  with  all  that  wealth  of  lan-ua-e 
and  power  of  appropriate  epithet  for  which  he  is  to 
deservedly  famous  in  Brixton  and  other  resorts  of  the 
nobihty  and  gentry  of  these  islands.    He  labelled  it 
Poppy-land   -the  sort  of  thing  that  a  cockney  would 
do  and  think  pretty  and  poetical.    At  Sidestrand  there 
IS  the  ruin  of  an  old  church  tower  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.    The  encroaching  sea  has  already  swallowed  up  a 
corner  of  the  graveyard,  and  will  soon  sweep  down  the 
old  tower  Itself     Mr.  Scott,  ruralising  in  thfs  quiet  old 
God  s  Acre,  had  a  characteristically  cockney  inspiration 
for  It  too,  called  it  "  The  Garden  of  Sleep,''  and  w  ote 
a  maudhn  sentimental  song  about  it  that  was  squalled 
tor  years  in  suburban  drawing-rooms.    The  place  be 
came  popular  with  the  set  of  people  to  whom  that  kind" 
of  thing  appeals  ;  and  since  then  it  has  been  overrun 
every  year  with  minor  literary  persons,  actors,  writers 
for  young  ladies   journals-a  fearful  irruption  of  pre- 
tentiously cultured  persons  who  have  come  to  reo'ard 
the  coast  as  the  particular  holiday  resort  of  their'' un- 
speakable coteries.    Regularly  each  year  these  people 
beparagraph  one  another.     "Mr.  So-and-so  is  stayin- 
at  Poppyland  this  summer,"  or  "  Miss  X  is  puttino-\hl 
finishing  touches  to  her  new  novel  at  her  prettv  viUa  on 
he  east  coast."    And  Mr.  Jones  of  Clapham,  ^to  whorS 
these  people  stand  as  personages  and  potentates  1^ 
literature,  comes  in  increasing  numbers  every  season 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  "Mr.  Jones,  Mrs.  Jones 
Master  Jones,   the  Misses  Jones,  and  nurse,"  in  the 
visitors   list,  side  by  side_  with  the  august  n^me  of  a 
fitth-rate  novelist  or  a  society  journalist.    For  of  course 
there  is  a  visitors'  list-trust  this  sort  of  crowd  for  that 
There  are  traditions^  about  the  place,  now  becoming 
dim   of  great  names  in  literature  and  art ;  but  it  is  only 
tradition.    No  great  person  could  stay  there  two  days  " 
now  ;  for  he  would  be  mobbed  out  of  his  seclusion  b.' 
the  horde  of  society  paragraphists,  who  would  live  for 
years  to  conie  on  the  remembrance  of  having  seen  him 
^^-Kl'u"  ^"l  next  season,  that 

of  tLTr'tys."^  ^'""^y       the'  rest 
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Th-,t  Is  the  society  which  is  nimpant  in  these  cast 
J  t  vil  ao-es    and  the  place  has  been  changed  to  suU 
^hl^r  Thf  oldl^aus  are  disappearing,  and  brand-new 
them,     liie  ^^ "  ^"    .     ,  phe  land  syndicate  and 

^:tuSng^^t:^-  — pf  ^iz:^ 

a^ 

■hrick  box    lodeing-houses — i>i-a    wew    x  .  ,,,,1. 

^S^^^ospeJv^las-is  spng^ng        -  ^^^^J^ 
-the  sunny  patches  o   wild  ^^^'f "  "^^^^JPi;"  heir  b^^ 
Which  the  village  ^^^-J^^^"     j^f      enc  osed  and  laid 

legs  with  '^,4^;:!^^^^^^^^ 

out  pnmly;  ihe  old 

golds  andlavender   and  ali  tn   ho^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
l^iJii^^inn^^SSLt^^desirablebuildingsites. 

^i^^tS^nJSic^^tercfthevaiagersth^^^ 

Influence,  i^^f  ^^^"^^"'.^  J'!he  ?  Uhi-  are  becoming 
character.    The  fishing  'j^J:^,"-,;^p    the  most 

secondary  consideration-  T;^^  ^^^-fj  ^^^^^  ,,ere  once 
important  for  cultivation.    Ihc  '  rl   xvomen  are 

homely   and   robust        ^.^"f  ^^"^^^^^^tt     T  ^enSre 
deteriorating  into  providers     ^P^^J^ments^  1 

native  PoP^td'-'^hSowns-^a^^^^^ 
cupboards  and    ^hakcaoxvns  .^.^^^.^  ,vith 

season,  and  ^^^^'"^S?^  J,^^^^^^^ 

untiring  energy.  Then  ^vholo  ouuoo  j^ctive 
altered.  The  central  tact  "".^f^Jl^;,  Jion  of  the 
industry  but  tips   cadgmgs    th.  n  c  c^icu  ^^^^^^ 

a  fjw  years 

^  ^I^S^uLgers  fm-ther^tl.  fo^ 
invasion  has  not  gone  further  ^^t^l,  Winterto 
Their  bleaker  sand  hills  h^^^^^^^^^j^nfilfe^^  the 
and  the  other         f  s  -urt.  o^^^^^^^ 
contagion,  and  the.e  the       sa  r  ^.^^hat  every 

fishermen  ^/^^:-J;:^Z^se.;  but  is  it 

^pJ^lan^Ju^:S£^n^^^ 

SsSd^i^s?hSs:^:i^lss?^^^'  h. 

THE  STRANGERS  OF  EATE. 
TN  scm.  moods  *%*-?"f„*ran\°as'rcmc«o" 

reasonably  of  hf..  1  tW  th'  maiority  of  friendships  are 
gods,  we  ^hall  see  the  n^^^^^^  cannot 

built  on  man  s  cheertul  acccpia  i  existence, 
embrace  all  the  beneficent  possibiW^^^^^^ 
Except  where  a  condition  l^^^^een  toiKh^^^^^^ 
all  liis  dreams,  a  man  must  f     J;^^  >  \,  ^hout  dis- 

xnoods,  be  a  ^-/^-^^^'^  '.ft^'liea  of  some  stranger 
loya  ty  to  accepted  ties,  that  lu^ 
of  fate,  moving  perhaps  so  near  to  him   and  y  , 
presses  acutely  upon  the  ""^^^f  P^^^^^'i  "I  friendship. 
Unless  he  be  blessed  with  an  all-contdimng  i  i 
a  man  knows  that  ^^^ooks  to  one  f  end  o  help 
direction,  to  another  in  another  ,  '^  '''J'^l^^^l     i„t  the 
ship  to  be  so  encompassing  ^hat,  to  whatever  p 
wind  of  the  spirit  may  blow,  it  finds  the 
breath  to  each  need  coming  from  the  inspir.-iio 

single  person.  ,    .    utooia  of  the 

Yet  that  has  been  made  ^he  ideal  the  u  op 
affections;  centuries  of  romance  have  been 
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a  transcendent  measure  of  happm§^s--the  cleanest 
sn4rtnce  o?the  Gordian  knot  which  ties  us  to  the  yoke 

u  -  nlanted  in  our  midst  the  institution  o  lite- 
results  has  planted  i"^.';  removed  from  the  inner 
l^ngnionogamy  is  the  kir.h.^^^         ^^.^  ,he 

i;St°  o^th  ^e^m^^iiale.  For  the  well-being 
o  tt  'community  th^  heart  of  civilised  f^-J^^^^ 

KSn  J  ;Sd  for   o  ^ubfa nXres  which  have  never 

luting  r^waru  lui   _  ^^ipoce  or  dreamed  of  some 

r;-re:orj?;c'°orr^^ht' t'::^^^^  out  of  who™ 

strangeness  whatsoever.    Such  a  materia 

ps^orss^.ST.sSn2:'wS::hfi.e-wS^^^ 

^IS'^'n; r°S-,.ost  vUa.  state,  ^^r^^^^^g 

hS^;ed^.irS^%^t3^ 

:d^s^L£s;rti^^r^£i; 

current  working  now  and  ^gam  toi  unu 

x-^  IntArrncrat.ino^    taUCV    aS    LU  tin 


^Th"S'^a:;.SS":hfi"rst?te°S  r  fa^y  for 

good  company  '^f  .^f  1^  her  to  think,  if  only  we  , 
talking  ;  we  reach  a  httlc  tnrthtr  ds  ,^  ^^^^^^  , 

had  the  power  to  send  out  our^^^^^^^       friendships  pre-' 

of  those  compulsions  t^^^ards  .iffeji^^^^  Tr  in  the  forces 
performance  of  mutual  -t.^-^^;  f  ,1  °  ,us  elements 
of  circumstance.    ^^  ^  '^.^^^^  ^^e  friendship  of  one 

;s^rStin^e:;i™:5^:r|ja,=  .^ 

affections  ;  impertect  human  "^^^ure  cannot  br^  . 

::^sS-^5^"n^^^^ 

^  a^?^r^^~nd  those  «f;^endf;P: 

of  the  strangers  of  fate,  into  wh-^^^^^^  fvhere "he  hills 
lar  ends  of        enchanted  landscape    w  ^^^^^^ 

have  put  _  off  the_  P'f  ^^^^^/J,  j^^^^^en  and  of  hope, 
sweetly  with  the  single  colour  ot  ^eave  ^.^^^^ant 
While  a  man  lives  he  '/un  the  grow- 

of  that  forward4ooking  w^^^^^^^^  ^  .  IJ-^^^  7,  . 
ing.pains  of  his  deliverance  tio  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^j^ 

estate;  so  it  is  most  i^^  j^f^^^^^^  possible  on  the 
include  a  perception  of  further  ,00  p  .^^ 
lines  of  his  n^ost  ideal  imagijgs,  ^J^d  ^  ^ 

Ta';!.!  S  ^ft^  io-Sror^ranl  of  Us  probahh 
nomadic  destiny. 
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It  is  this  ilial  touches  so  iiciifc  a  note  of  sympathy 
for  us  in  Matlhow  AnioUl's  "  Thyrsis,"  his  lament  for  a 
lost  frioriJ,  or  iu  "  Tlio  Scholar  (lipsy,"  llic  appareiitlv 
desultoiy  rambler  who  jjoes  "  rapt,  tuirlius;-  in  his  hand 
a  withered  spray,  and  waitinj,'  for  the  spark  from  heaven 
to  fall."  This  holding-  of  the  withered  spray,  this 
patient  atlotidanoo  on  the  divine  spark,  are  symbols  of 
man's  attitude  where  experience  and  ideal  meet  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  aim.  With  head  sustained  bv 
dreams,  holding-  1o  what  he  has,  he  still  oontiimes  his 
quest  for  what  he  has  not  the  friendship  of  the  strangers 
of  fate. 

Us  victims  set  g-reat  store  upon  love  at  first  sight  as 
n  sort  of  touchstone  to  the  fortiuies  of  love  ;  love  at 
"second  sig'ht"  should  be  a  yet  safer  g;uarantee  of 
after-felicity.  It  is  with  a  dim  straining-  towards  this 
*'  second  sight  "  in  love  that  fancy  dwell.s  on  the  indica- 
tions of  the  strangers  of  fate. 

The  popular  attraction  towards  Mars,  on  the  score 
that  it  may  be  inhabited  by  beings  intelligent  as  our- 
selves, is  but  an  indication  off  the  surface  of  those 
dreams  with  which  we  level  our  minds  to  the  chances 
of  lives  far  more  related  to  our  own,  in  worlds  undis- 
covcrable  to  the  senses,  lost  amid  the  turning.^  of  the 
countless  myriads  of  the  suns.  -Mars  is  but  a  poor 
instance  in  point,  the  best  we  can  at  all  get  hold  of,  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  affinity  thrust"  upon  us  by  a 
meagre  fate.  The  mere  fact  that  he  swims  into  our 
•ken  is  against  the  chances  of  his  being  the  nearest  akin 
to  our  condition.  For,  as  by  the  law  of  chances  the 
affinity  of  certain  strangers  of  fate  among  the  heavenly 
'bodies  is  fairly  sure,  so  by  the  same  law  is  it  uniikely 
that  any  we  shall  have  cognisance  of  can  come  near  to 
the  inner  relationship  of  our  dreawis.  To  dream  dreams 
tar  truer  than  we  can  ever  prove  them  to  be  seems  to 
be  the  religious  exercise  of  man  through  all  the  ages. 

l^AURENCE  HOUSMAN. 

A  PLEA  FOR  NATURE'S  SCAVENGERS. 
"VAT'E  human  beings  are  odd  in  our  attitude  towards 
*  ^     the  animal  world,  in  our  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
creatures  of  our  own  class  and  other  classes  of  animals. 
We  seem  to  base  our  feelings  on  no  logical  ground  of 
reciprocity  of  goodwill,  of  gfratitude,  or  the  reverse,  but 
rather  on  some  almost  inexplicable   whim.  Certain 
creatures  are,  without  reason,  given  a  bad  name,  and  no 
proof  of  service  rendered  will  ever  reinstate  them.  Others 
are  popular  favourites,  and  may  steal  grain  and  make 
life  hideous  with  their  discordant  cries.    The  entire 
snake  tribe,  for  example,  is  anathem.a  with  all  right- 
minded  folk,  though  if  they  were  asked  the  reason  of 
their  prejudice  they  would,  with  a  pitiful  and  superior 
shrug,  be  driven  back  In  all  probability  on  the  ridiculous 
translation  of  Holy  Writ,  which,  however  deep  in  its 
■charm,  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  matters  zoolegical. 
It  is  a  fact  that,    though   few   would   credit   it,  a 
gentleman,  charged  not  long  ago  in  an  evening  paper 
with  needless  pet-secution  of  our  common,  harmless 
snake,  quoted  in  his  defence  some  ancient  Injunction 
about  bruising  the  creature's  head  In  retaliation  fcSi'  an 
apocryphal  bruising  of  his  own  heel.    As  a  matter  of 
truth,  and  not  Scripture,  serpents  do  not  b?mse  our 
heel,  but  are  only  too  glad  to  glide  away  from  it  I 
understand  that  in  the  breeding  season  there  are  certain 
Indian  snakes  that  resent  uninvited  witnesses  of  their 
nuptial  ceremonies,  and  go  the  length  of  chasing  them 
oft  the  premises.    This  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  case  ; 
but  I  have  tramped  after  kangaroo  through  miles  of 
tall  grass  simply  infested  (as  proved  by  periodic  fires) 
with  snakes,  venomous  and  otherwise,  v^rithout  comln^ 
in  contact  with  one,  although  gaiters  to  the  knee  were 
de  ngueur  on  such  occasions  In  case  of  accident. 

The  vituperation,  however,  reserved  for  the  reptile  fs 
not  more  forcible  than  that  meted  out .  to  the  whole 
unpaid  company  of  nature's  scavengers,  and  it  is  to  this 
very  remarkable  Ingratitude  that  It  seems  time  to  draw- 
attention.  It  cannot,  it  Is  true,  be  claimed  for  these 
useful  servants  that  they  possess  beauty  or  charm  of 
manner;  but  there  are  folks  who  are  ornamental 
others  merely  useful,  and  the  earth  would  not  be 
pleasant  without  either.  It  v/ould  not,  for  instance,  be 
correct  to  assert  that  the  gentlemen  who,  under' the 
auspices  of  the  sanitary  board.  Impel  gentle  streams 
of  water  down  the  classic  and  verdant  slopes  that  lead 


from  CovenI  CJarden  to  llu-  Sirnnd  :it\-  .irnon.;  the  most 
picturpscjue  individuals  in  (hat  neighbourhood,  but  it 
would  be  equrilly  futile  \o  deny  their  place  in  the  schpmc 
of  the  creation.  Death  is  ever  busy  to  render  this 
earth  rm  unclean  abode.  This,  apparent  even  in  these 
latitudes,  has  a  very  much  more  .serious  aspect  io 
tropica!  lands,  where  the  burning  caress  of  a  pitiIc'-:3 
sun  brings  decay  close  on  the  steps  of  death,  and  the 
corpse  of  but  an  hour  old  is  already  at  work  poison, 
ing  the  surrounding  air  and  .spreading  the  germs  of 
disease.  To  frustrate  this  baleful  work  nature  has 
enlisted  an  etficient  army  of  .«;cave«gers,  drawn  froiB 
all  classes,  and  commissioned  to  keep  pure  the  earth 
and  cleanse  It  of  all  that  is  foul.  It  might  ho  expected' 
that  a  rational  generation  would  not  be  slou-  lo  rccog. 
uise  the  value  of  such  oniciaLs,  and  would  give  thetn 
at  least  protection  and  consideration.  Yet  it  is  actually 
a  foct  that,  so  far  from  according  these  invaluable 
creatures  the  same  kindly  forbearance  that  is  given 
unstintingly  to  thousands  of  small  fowl,  more  pic- 
turesque perhaps  but  certainly  more  harmful,  wc  have 
not,  most  of  us,  a  good  word  to  say  for  any  one 
serving  in  the  scavenging  brigade,  and  the  encomiast 
who  should  plead  their  cause,  individually  or  as  a  class, 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  voted  eccentric.  The  very- 
names  of  the  creatures  call  up  all  the  worst  epithets- 
applicable  to  the  brute  worid.  Vultures  are  repulsive  - 
hytenas,  for  all  the  worid  as  If  they  subscribed  to  the 
National  Church,  are  called  sacrilegious  because  they 
rifle  graves  ;  for  sharks  no  term  is  strong  enough,  and 
the  honest  sailor  who  occasionally  contrives  to  haul  one 
of  these  ocean  scavengers  aboard  metes  out  to  it  treat- 
ment that  would  be  worthier  of  the  Grand  Turk  of 
tradition. 

Nature,  not  being  a  European  Power,  keeps  her 
forces  in  readiness  where  they  are  needed,  In  conse. 
quence  of  which  the  scavengers  muster  in  strength  In 
hot  countries.     Vultures  wander  but  rarely  to  these 
parts,  and  such  sharks  as  occur  are,  with  few  ex» 
ceptions,  but  minnows  of  their  race.     A^et  we  have 
even  In  these  Islands  humbler  purifiers  at  work,  tad- 
poles and  burying  beetles,  and  others  suitable  to  the 
comparatively  easy  work  that  falls  to  them.  One 
of  these   days,  when   natural   history   Is   taught  in 
a  rational  manner  in  our  schools,  when  the  risincr 
g-eneration  learns  to  appreciate  the  living  world  around 
instead  of  banging  pianos  and  splashing  pigments,  we 
shall  have  a  recantation  of  the  modern  zoological  faith 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  beasts  and  birds.  We 
shall  find  nothing  to  shudder  at  in  the  meal  of  the 
vulture,  but  we  mai^',  on  the  contrary,  even  learn  to 
protect  that  remarkable  bird  and  its  fellow  scavengers 
as  among  the  worthiest  of  earth's  children.  To^'the 
last  the  vulture  is  active  in  its  allotted  mission,  and 
when  at  length  it  falls  no  living  beast,  or  bird,  or 
insect  will  touch  its  body,  and  It  must  crumble  quietfy 
to  dust,  a  lasting— somewhat  too  lasting,  as  those  know 
who  have  camped  near  an  undiscovered  dead  vulture  for 
some  days— monument  to  the  usefulness  of  the  great 
scavenging  army  of  which  it  once  v/as  so  active  a 
•"^^"'^s''-  F.  G.  Aflalo. 

THE  YACHTING  SEASON. 
'\A/'ITH  the  close  of  the  Solent  regattas  on  Wednes.7 
*  *  _  day  the  big  boat  season  may  be  said  to  b^ 
practically  at  an  end,  though  several  of  the  "cracks" 
will  journey  w^estward  for  the  few  remaining  fixtures 
which  find  a  place  on  the  card.  No  matter  from  what 
point  of  view  one  looks  back  at  the  racing,  the  season 
has  been  a  memorable  one  In  several  respects,  and  tljre 
outlook  for  the  future  was  never  so  brio-ht. 

The  most  successful  boat  of  the  season  Is  the  Duke 
of  Abruzzl's  "  Bona,"  which  has  won  considerably  over 
one  thousand  pounds  in  cash  besides  a  number  of  ex- 
ceedmgly  handsome  trophies,  Including  three  Queen's 
Cups,  She  had  a  ver>'  good  chance  of  annexing  the 
fourth,  offered  for  competition  by  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron,  but  once  again  the  Sailing  Committee  of 
that  august  organization  distinguished  Itself  by  framing 
a  very  arbitrary  handicap.  They  have  a  peculiar  habit 
of  doing  this  every  year,  the  most  coveted  prize  of  the 
season  generally  going  to  a  cruiser  which  finishes  pretty 
near  the  tail  end.  The  really  first-class  boats  which 
enter  for  the  Squadron  Queen's  Cup  have  practically  no 
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chance  whatever  of  winning  on  the  present  system  of 
handicapping,  and  owners  are  beginning  to  recognise 
this  somewhat  awkward  fact.  The  race  will  never 
become  a  true  test  of  merit  until  the  Sailing  Committee 
agree  to  dispense  with  handicaps  and  sail  the  match 
under  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  time  scale.  Ot 
course,  were  this  done  only  racing  boats  of  the  first 
class  would  enter,  but  this  would  not  by  any  means 
detract  from  the  attractiveness  of  the  fixture,  as  the 
boats  racing  on  level  terms  would  make  the  match 
what  it  ought  to  be,  the  leading  event  of  the  season. 

Although  the  "Bona"  is  considered  by  most  good 
judges  to  he  the  fastest  boat  of  her  size  ever  built,  her 
owner,  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  is  anxious  to  own  some- 
thing a  little  larger,  so  he  has  entrusted  I\Ir.  G.  L. 
Watson  with  an  order  to  design  a  racing  cutter  of 
about  the  size  of  the  "Britannia"  for  next  season. 
This  will  not  be  the  onlv  new  boat  next  year,  as  two 
leading  vachtsmen  are  following  the  example  set  by  the 
Duke  of   Abruzzi  in  trying   larger  craft.      One  will 
be  a  large  cutter,  while  the  other  will  be  a  schooiier 
some  fiftv  tons  larger  than  Sir  Charles  Lindsay  Orr- 
Ewine's  "  Rainbow/'  the  debut  of  which  invested  the 
race    from    Dover    to    Heligoland   for   the  German 
Emperor's  cup  with  so  much  interest.    The  "  Rain- 
bow" has  accomplished  some  excellent  performances, 
"lo<-o-in<'-"  close  on  fifteen  knots  an  hour  for  three  con- 
secu'tn-e  hours  in  the  race  just  mentioned,  and  when  she 
o-ot  a  wind  to  suit  her  at  Cowes,  spread-eagling  the 
field  in  brilliant  fashion.    There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  "  Rainbow"  is  a  fine  boat,  but  she  has 
verv  little  chance  of  saving  her  time  from  her  sma  ler 
rivils  excepting  when  she  has  the  particular  weather 
that  she  loves.    Under  the  circumstances  the  advent  ot 
another  big  two-master  will  be  watched  with  consider- 
able Interest,  and  present  indications  undoubtedly  point 
to  a  revival  In  schooner  racing. 

The  orders  for  two  new  cutters  which  have  been 
placed  will  go  a  long  way  towards  keeping  the  class 
croincr,    as    with    the    alteration    of    "  Ailsa  and 
"  Satanita  "  to  yacht  rig  It  was  In  considerable  danger 
of  dvino-  a  natural  death.     The  success  which  has 
attended  these  old  stagers  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  of  the  season,  and  when  the  new  owner  ot 
the  "  Britannia"  decides  to  fit  her  out  for  racing  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  she  will  have  a  mizzen  added. 
"  \ilsa"  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  losing  race  after  race  which  was  at  her 
mercy  in  a  most  tantalising  manner  through  accidents 
to  her  spars  and  gear.      When,  however,  she  got 
thoroughlv  trimmed  she  did  well,  and  she  seems  to 
retain  most  of  the  speed  which  made  her  such  a  for- 
midable rival  to  the  "  Britannia"  at  the  commencement 
of  her  career.    "  Satanita,"  too,  seemed  to  be  improved 
by  her  alteration  In  rig,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  Sir 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  did  not  find  It  convenient  to  race  her 

reerularlv.  ,      ,        ^,       ,  , 

The  most  popular  class  of  the  year  has  been  the  old 
forty-raters,  now  known  as  65-footers,  no  fewer  than 
four  new  boats  putting  In  an  appearance  at  Lowes. 
Three  of  these  are  owned  by  German  yachtsmen,  while 
particular  interest  attached  to  one,  the  "  Kommodore,^^ 
mvln-  to  the  fact  that  it  was  "made  in  Germany. 
Havln<r  defeated  two  of  the  British-built  boats  on  the 
Baltic  it  was  determined  to  send  the  "  Kommodore 
over  to  the  Solent,  but  although  she  had  the  assistance 
of  the  English  skipper  and  crew  of  the  German  Emperor  s 
"Meteor,"  she  has  not  proved  by  any  means  a  good 
all-round  boat,  her  strong  point  being  reaching  in 
smooth  water.    Of  the  other  craft  Included  m  this  class, 
the  "  Tatty,"  built  at  Southampton,  has  been  a  complete 
failure,  and  the  "  Isolde,"  which  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  class  for  four  successive  seasons,  continues  to 
hold  her  own  pretty  well  with  the  new-comers. 
GROUSE-SHOOTING  IN  TROPICAL  WEATHER. 

LESSEES  of  the  moors  put  in  for  a  lottery,  but  this 
vear  there  would  seem  to  be  all  prizes  and  no 
blanks.  Even  In  the  southland  counties  of  Scotland 
which  had  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  ^iisease. 
thiuL's  are  far  better  than  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
All  the  survivors  have  mated  happily  and  the  coveys, 
though  few,  are  strong  on  the  wing  Almost  every- 
where the  weather  was  in  favour  of  the  birds.    In  the 


critical  weeks  of  the  nesting  season  there  \yere  neither 
heavy  rains  nor  severe  snow-falls,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  higher  moors  In  Aberdeen  and  Forfar,  which  were 
swept^'for  a  day  or  two  by  passing  hail-storms.  Even 
there  the  storms  fortunately  came  early,  and  as  the 
second  broods  are  numerous,  the  sportsman  will  lose 
little  by  having  to  wait.    In  Argyllshire  and  elsewhere 
In  the 'West  Highlands  the  young  birds,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  so  forward  and  strong  In  the  wing,  that  in 
some  places  on  the  12th  they  seemed  already  to  be 
thinking  of  going  off.     But  even  in  a  season  like  this, 
with  bir'ds  in  supenibundance,  there  will  always  be  some- 
thing bitter  in  the  cup,  even  In  this  treacherous  and 
uno-enlal  climate  of  ours  the  weather  may  be  too  fine. 
We  know  nothing  more  delightful  than  turning  out  at 
dawn— a  mistake,  by  the  way.  If  you  mean  to  make  a 
heavy  bag— In  the  bright  promise  of  a  long  day  of 
autumn  sunshine.    There  is  a  crispness  in  the  moor- 
land air  which  is  strangely  exhilarating,  and  all  the 
more  If  it  is  impregnated  with  the  brine  of  the  ocean  ; 
there  Is  freshness  in  the  faint  breeze  which  Is  fitfully 
slo-hing  before  it  sinks  into  the  stillness  which  will 
lalt  until  sundown.     The  heather  bloom  Is  spangled 
with  showers  of  bright  dew-drops,  and  the  gossamer 
webs  woven  everywhere  across    them  are  glittering 
In  the  early  rays.      The  joyous  dogs  are  straining 
In    the   leashes,    almost    pulling    the   sturdy  gillies 
off  their   legs.     Of  course   those  sinewy  Highland- 
men  step  out  manfully,  and  so  will  go  on  springs,  as  if 
worked  by  machinery,  from  dewy  morn  to  dusky  eve. 
But  you  who  may  have  arrived  by  northern  express 
only  the  evening  before  feel  just  as  strong  on  your  legs 
as  the  hlllmen.    Forgetting  previous  experiences,  you 
are  overjoyed  to  find  that  a  long  course  of  late  hours 
and  indigestible  dinners  has  done  nothing  to  impair  your 
"wind"  or  your  "action."    Why,  you  could  go  walk- 
forward  for  ever,  and  the  steep  ridges  before  you 
are  dwarfed  Into  mole-hills.    You  scorn  the  sage  sug- 
o-estlon  of  the  head  keeper  that  you  had  best  get  on 
the  old  pony  with  the  panniers  and  save  yourself  for  the 
beo-inning  of  the  beat.    Yet  you  know  that  the  spring 
where  the  dogs  will  be  slipped  is  a  good  five  hill-'^'i^s 
ao-alnst  the  collar  from  the  porch  of  the  lodge.    Well,  a 
%x?ilful  man  must  have  his  way,  and  you  step  the  dis- 
tance out.    That  last  pull  was  a  stiff  one,  but  it  has  not 
rubbed  the  edge  off  your  keenness.    You  take  over  the 
crun  with  which  you  condescended  to  charge  one  ot  the 
fu-ht-footed  attendants,  and  the  first  relay  of  the  yelp- 
Im.  setters  Is  uncoupled.    No  time  to  think  of  fatigue- 
now  even  If  you  had  been  conscious  of  feeling  it.  It 
is  delightful  to  watch  the  ranging  of  the  dogs  and  the 
excitement  Is  none  the  less  that  on  the  first  day  of  the 
season  thev  are  rash,  headstrong  and  unwary.  but 
when    Sancho   rushes  up  a  covey  the  shock  of  the 
criminality  sobers  them.    Shame-faced,  they  subside  in 
statuesque  attitudes,  touched  to  the  quick  by  the  sharp 
reproof  of  the  keeper.     They  get  up  again,  steadied 
and  on  their  better  behaviour.    It  is  beautiful  to  watch 
them  drawing  up  and   barking,  turning  then"  earnest 
attention  to 'the  most  likely  spots      The  air  is  still- 
fresh,    although   the   wind    has    fallen.     The  scent 
is   £rood,  the   broods  lie  well,  and  consequently  the 
shooting  Is  easy.     Knocking  over  the  old  cocks,  who. 
take  the  Initiative  In  rising,  making  a  succession  ot 
pretty  rights  and  lefts  among  the  youngsters,  you  believe 
in  the  fair  promise  of  a  record  bag.     Gradually  and 
almost  insensibly  the  good  luck  begins  _  to  change. 
The  shots  become  less  frequent,  and  there  is  a  sensible^ 
proportion  of  misses.    The  dogs  that  were  so  full  of 
fire  are  flagging,  and  showing  signs  of  exhaustion,  and 
the  second  couple,  by  which  they  were  relieved,  go  ort 
with  a  dash  that  is  tempered  by  discretion.    \ou  couia 
almost  fancy  that  drowsiness  is  stealing  over  you,  and 
there  Is  a  perceptible  aching  In  the  back  sinews,  as  il 
you  had  been  lightly  bastinadoed  across  the  calves. 
Grounding  your  gun,  you  take  your  stand  on  an  emi- 
nence, draw  a  sobbing  breath,  pass  your  handkerchief 
over  your  brow,  and  look  about  you     Al    at  once, 
as  you  are  brought  back  from  the  Ideal  to  the  Actual 
you  realise  that  it  must  be  an  intensely  hot  day.  The 
saturated  undergarments  are  clinging  to  your  person. 
Each  fleecy  cloudlet  is  reflected  in  the  f^'^v.ng  sun- 
glare  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  distant  loch.    And  m 
the  foreground  is  the  flickering  refraction  of  a  roll  o5 
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tremulous  aii-wavos,  as  i(  you  woio  on  tlu-  Inirninj^- 
saiuls  of  tho  SoiKlaii  iiisload  of  in  iIk'  [\uck  of 
hcatlior-bloom.  Tho  i1o.l;s,  willi  panlinj^  Hanks  and 
heavy  hreathin};-,  arc  porspirini;-  i.-opioiislv  ihroiii^li 
broad  inches  of  bnj^In  red  lon^no.  It  is  'hardly  the 
time  as  yet  for  even  an  early  hincheon,  Inil  yon  come 
promptly  to  the  coneUision  that  little  is  to  be'  done  for 
tJie  present,  and  that  it  is  vonr  wisdom  to  refresh  ex- 
hausted nature.  There  stands  the  pony  wilii  ilie 
luncheon  basket  and  the  bottles,  and  just  round  tlie 
corner  is  the  limpid  fountain,  where  vou  may  recline, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  uiion  cushions  of 
fra^Tant  sward. 

Now  is  the  time  for  an  exhibition  of  almost  super- 
human self-restraint.    The  sportsmen  in  tip-top  moral 
.'uul  physical  condition  should  lunch  lightly  and  in  the 
Avay  of  drink  be  temperate  if  not  absolutely  abstainers. 
He  should  stint  himself  to  a  moderate  pull  at  the  well- 
water,  very  slii^htly  laced  with  Lochnii,'-ar  or  Tallisker, 
and  there  are  Spartans  who,  in  their  truculent  austerity,' 
would  tcH  him  to  stick  to  cold  tea.     On  the  other  side 
are  the  soft  whisperings  of  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil.  He 
is  not  shooting  for  a  wager  :  he  is  making  holidav  upon 
the  moors  for  his  pleasure.    Never  was  there  a  more 
sublime  scene  for  a  picnic  ;  seldom  has  he  luxuriated 
Ki  such  an  insatiable  thirst  ;  and  after  a  long  draught  of 
the  wine-flask  or  the  beer  bottle,  he  fancies  he  might 
awaken  a  mountain  appetite.    By  this  time  the  gillies 
have  spread   the   table   in    the  '  wilderness ;  a  ^Saint 
Anthony  could   scarcely  hesitate  over  the  seductions, 
and  contmence  is   hustled  to  the  wall.    We  draw  a 
veil  oyer  the  incidents  of  the  next  half-hour.    A  very 
jolly  time  it  would  be,  were  it  not  poisoned  by  the 
pessmiism  of  forebodings  which   are  destined  to  be 
realised.    Tobacco  temporarily  soothes  the  sybarite,  as 
he  hes  on  his  back,  gazing  dreamily  up  to  the  azure 
skies,  till  the  pipe  slips  from  between  his  teeth  and  he 
drops  off  into  dreamland. 

He  could  hardly  have  wasted  time  had  he  prolonged 
the  siesta  till  the  coveys  were  again  on  the  field.  He 
rises,  by  no  means  like  a  giant  refreshed  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, as  he  stretches  himself,  he  feels  languid  and 
hstless,  while  some  of  the  sinews  are  stiff  and  others 
are   aching.     But  he  is  bound  in  conscience  to  get 
to  work  again  for  the  afternoon,  for  the  afternoon  is 
still    early.      Heaven    knows  where    the    birds  can 
have  hidden  themselves.    The  dogs  plunging  through 
the  rank  heather  are  in   despair,  and   soon  become 
sullen   and    careless.      To    shoot    to    purpose,  you 
should  ever  be  on  the  alert ;  but  when  a  strong  grouse 
cock  does  get  up,  he  takes  the  semi-somnambulist  by 
surprise.    Surely  these  hills  are  steeper  than  they  used 
to  be,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  slipperi- 
ness  of  the  heather  roots.    These  season  dinners  and 
the  dissipated  hours  are  rising  in  stern  judgment  against 
him     At  last  he  tops  the  dividing  range,  and  can 
faintly  distinguish  the  smoke  rising  from  the  chimneys 
of  the  shooting  lodge.    He  cheers  up  at  the  prospect  of 
dinner  and  an  arm-chair.    But  the  sun  is  sinking,  the 
breeze  IS  nsing,  and  the  dogs  are  again  as  fresh  as 
the  gilhes.    The  scent  is  all  of  a  sudden  superexcel- 
lent,  the  coveys  have  with  one  accord  come  to  the  front 
and  are  scattered  blissfully  along  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
^de.     Oh  !  for  one  hour  of  the  morning's  animation. 
Mow  he  IS  inrlmed  to  curse  those  infernal  brutes  of 
wide-ranging  setters  who  will  perversely  look  up  the 
broods  far  away  to  the  right  or  left,  and  when  he  does 
stagger  up  to  one  point  and  stumble  down  to  another, 
the  lead  seems  running  down  from  the  breech  to  the 
muzzles  of  the  barrels  ;   he  shoots  low  and  the  shot 
skims  harmlessly  over  the  heather.    That  record  ba- 
was  a  fond  dream  of  the  fancy-a  castle  in  the  air  which 
dissolved  in  the  heat.    There  may  be  drawbacks  to  the 
enjoyments  of  a  hot  August  in  the  Highlands,  but  it 
should  teach  one  invaluable  lesson  of  self-contro 
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were  enl husiastically  bid  lor  by  a  large  crowd  of  brokers 
lor  IIk-  ivnehl  ol  a  young  jobber  who  was  very  keen  on 
domg  Inismess.  He  wasted  a  good  many  pages  of  his 
note-book  before  he  learnt  the  lesson  that  it  is  as  well  to 
know  that  a  share  exists  before  dealing  in  it  to  any 
extent.  1  he  incident  moves  one  to  ask  how  many  of 
the  dea  ers  on  the  Stock  Kxchange  know  anything 
about  the  stocks  and  shares  they  buy  and  sell.  No 
revival  ol  busmess  is  looked  for  during  the  present 
account,  altiiough  the  political  situation  seems  much 
more  settled.  Not  much  notice  is  taken  of  the  Chinese 
question  at  present,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  biir 
people  have  information  to  the  cllccl  that  no  serious 
troub  e  IS  to  be  anticipated.  Otherwise  uneasiness 
would  prevail,  whereas  prices  generally  remain  firm. 

Tlie  Money  Market  is  again  easier.  The  Hank  return 
on  Ihursday  showed  a  further  improvement,  the  reserve 
having  increased  £3-^^,04^  to  ^-23,773,837,  and  the 
proportion  ot  reserve  to  liabilities  i  -68  per  cent  to 
47 -'o  per  cent.  The  Bank  Rate  remains  unchanged  at 
2i  per  cent^  as  against  2  per  cent,  at  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  release  of  dividends  has  made  money 
abundant,  and  short  advances  have  been  negotiated  as 
low  as  1  per  cent.  The  three-months'  discount  rate 
remains  at  to  per  cent.  Consols  have  fluctuated 
within  extremely  narrow  limits  throughout  tlie  week. 

Movements  m  Home  Rails  have  been  irregular,  but 
favourable  traffic  returns  have  done  a  little  ?o  sustain 
prices.    The  Great  Western,  however,  is  stiU  suffer- 
ing  severely   from    the    effects    of  the    coal  strike 
in  South  Wales    and   it    looks   as   if  the  dividend 
of  the  presen  half  year  will  be  shorn  as  much  and  even 
niore  than  that  of  the  first  half.    The  week's  traffic 
shows  a  further  decrease  of;^i3,54o,  making  the  total 
decease  for  the  six  weeks  already  elapsed  of  i;85,4oo 
Investors  should  consider  whether  the  present  is  not  a 
favourable  time  to  put  money  into  Home  Railway  Stocks 
Ihe  greatly  increased  working  expenditure  w'hich  has 
bee.,  the  feature  of  practically  all  the  reports  of  the  pa^t 
half  year  has  pulled  down  prices  considerabh  aud^n 
some  cases,  as  our  table  shows,  even  after  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  recent  reductions  in  dividends  a 
comparatively  large  return  on  capital  invested  can  be 
obtained.    We  are  of  opinion  that  a  limit  to  the  increase 
of  working  expenditure  has  been  reached,  and  it  is 
cer  ain  that  after  recent  experience  railway  directors  will 
make  strenuous   efforts  to   secure   more   econom  ca 
working  of  their    systems.      At  present,    of  course 
there  is  nothing  for  the  speculator  to  "go  for"  in  this 
market,  but  the  genuine  investor  who  wants  a  safe 
security    yidding  something  more   than    Consols  or 
Corporation  Stocks,  might  do  worse  than  cast  his  eve 
upon  the  Home  Railway  Stocks  at  the  top  of  our  li^L 


Net  Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 


Company.  Dividends 
^  I8q7-S. 

Great  Northern  "A"    2V 

Brighton  Deferred   7* 

Midland  Deferred    38 

Great  Northern  Deferred  ...  2I  .... 
North  Eastern    ...  fik 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

"THE  anticipations  that  the  present  nineteen -day 
account  would  be  exceedingly  dull  are  being  fully 
realised.  With  the  exception  of  A^merican  Rails,  Vhich 
«fn  ^  ?-H business  has  been  almost  at  a 
standstill  during  the  week.  Only  on  Wednesday  was 
there  any  excitement.    Chartered  Second  Debentures 


Price 
August. 
•     52  .. 
■  ^75t-- 

174  ••• 
108J.., 
147  ... 
184  ... 

-20l|... 

9o|... 
120  ... 
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19  10 
16  ri 
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13  3 
1 1 
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9 
9 
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South  Eastern  Deferred 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  ^-^ 

Brighton  Ordinary   6l 

North  Western    7" 

South  Western  Deferred  ...  3 
Great  Northern  Preferred...  4 
South  Western  Ordinary  6^ 

Midland  Preferred    2I 

Great  Eastern  

Metropolitan   

South  Eastern  Ordinary  ...  4_9- 

Great  Western    43* 

Great  Central  Preferred    ...  i| 

American  Rails  nearly  all  show  considerable  advances 
on  last  week  s  prices,  and  they  now  stand  at  a  much 
higher  level  than  before  the  war.  The  signing  o?  the 
peace  protocol  has  brought  in  the  public,  and  there  has 
been  a  large  amount  of  outside  buying,  so  that,  in  spite 
of  very  heavy  realisations  in  New  York,  prices  have 
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b^en  put  up  much  higher.  Id  spite  of  the  prospects  of 
L.:'  trade  in  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
c  %  on  of  the  war,  we  do  not  thmk  the  upward  moxe- 
;  nt  can  continue  much  longer,  and  when  prices  have 
become  so  unjustifiably  inflated  as  they  are  at  present, 
^  ;:fSfe  to  pfophesv  that  a  collapse  must  soon  come. 
Unfortunately  it  is  the  public  which,  as  usual  wiU  lose 
Prcfessional  operators  have  been  realising  hea^lb  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  some  time  pas  ,  and  had 
I:  not  been  for  the  outsiders,  who  have  rushed  in  on  the 
top  of  the  boom,  the  slump  which  we  have  foreseen  tor 
some  time  would  by  this  time  be  a  reality. 

Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Rajlway  Stocks 

BEFORE  THE  WaR  AND  NOW. 


Mr.   Arthur  v^oiuns,   wnu  ^  , 

Harris's  able  lieutenants,  both  at  the  "  Lane  and  the 
"  Garden,"  has  proved  that  they  were  mistaken.  Ihe 
shareholders  in  Drury  Lane,  Limited,  get  a  20  per  cent, 
dividend  as  the  result  of  the  fu^st  year  s  ^vork  and  seem 
likelv  to  get  more  in  succeeding  years.  Mr.  Aitliur 
Collins  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  he  has 
achieved  and  undoubtedly  deserved. 

The  Kaffir  Market  has  been  dull  during  the  week, 
and  prices  have  had  a  tendency  to  droop  slightly.  The 
Market  is  really  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  Cape 
Kltction  and,  oddlv  enough,  the  "bulls'  are  all  hoping 
that  the  rrogressi;-es  will  be  defeated     If  Mr-  Rhodes  s 
partv  is  triumphant,  there  are  dismal  ^^^'^'?^^^f\^^ll 
Pres'ident  Kruger  may  resort  to  reprisals,      the  shape 
of  heavier  taxation  of  the  mines  and  harder  times  for 
the  Outlanders.    Dc  Beers  have  again  been  uhc  most 
notable  feature,  and  the  quotation  is  now  a  1  ouer 
than  at  the  carry  over  last   week.    The   varietj  of 
rumours  that  have  been  flying  about  with  regard  to  the 
great  diamond  company  is  confusing  ;  but  it 
say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
property  is  showing  signs  of  becoming  less  productive 
or  ?hat  the  Company         soon  not  be  able  to  get  so 
o-ood  a  price  as  at  present  for  its  diamonds.    The  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  recent  fall  is  that  a  certam 
South  African  financier  has  been  "  bearing     the  shares 
in  a  fit  of  pique,  because  he  has  not  been  made  a  Lite 
Governor  of  the  Company. 

The  Rose  Deep,  Limited,  has  decided  to  increase  its 
capital  from  ;^40o,ooo  to  ;^425,ooo  by  the  creation  of 
25,000  new  shares  of  the  nominal  value  o{£i  each 
Applications  are  now  invited  for  these  new  shares  the 
pu^r^chase  price  having  been  fixed  at       5..  P^J^f^^^; 
Shareholders  will  have  the  right  to  apply  for  one  new 
share  for  everv  16  shares  held,  and  the  whole  issue  has 
been  guaranteed  at  £6  per  share.  ,  We  doubt  if  the 
o-uarantors   will  get  many  of  the  shares,  for  at  the 
present  price  of  Rose  Deeps  the  issue  price  gives  a 
Lndsome  profit  to  the  shareholders,  and  we  anticipate 
that  the  applications  for  shares  will  absorb  the  whole 
hsue     xK^amount  which  will  be  reaUsed  by  the  in- 
oease  of  capital  will  set  free  the  profits  which  have 
been  earned^ince  i  July  last,    and   thus   enable  a 
dividend  to  be  declared  very  shortly.    Since  the  com- 
n  Incement  of  milling  operations  the  profits  earned  have 
been  expended  on  the  completion  of  the  equipment  of 
the  Company's  mine  and  works. 

Before  the  Rose  Deep  started  crushing  and  when 
the  shares  were  standing  at   a   Uttle  over 
recommended  this  undertaking  to  our  readers.  Those 
followed  our  advice  and  bought  the  shares,  which 
are  now  worth  £7  3-  therefore  have  every 

reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  mine  is  magnificently 
equipped,  as  are  all  the  mines  of  the  Rand  Mines  group 
and  it  has  opened  out  in  a  way  that  has  surpassed  the 
^os  sanguine  anticipations.  In  a  few  months  more 
Se  full  mill  of  200  stamps  will  be  running,  and  then  the 
profits  should  increase  to  the  ^3 5, 000  or  ^40,000  ^ 
month  which  we  originally  prophesied.  During  the 
Sn  months  the  mine  has  been  at  ^ork  with  the 
smaller  mill  the  profits  earned  have  amounted  to  close 
upon  ^iso.ooo- 

The  Tati  Bluejacket  Syndicate  seems  to  have  a  very 
leisurely  way  of  doing  business.    In  May  last  a  gentle- 
man bough?  a  number  of  shares  in  the  Syndicate,  and 
transfer  was  lodged  with  the  Company  at  the  end  of 
the  same  month.    On  application  this  week  he  was  in- 
formed however,  that  the  transfer  was  not  yet  regis  ered, 
a^Tere  had  been  no  meeting  of  the  Board  smce  it  was 
?od?ec     A  company  which  is  supposed  to  be  carrying  on 
actfve  mining  operations  and  whose  directors  do  not  nieet 
?o-ether  for  a  period  of  neariy  three  months  is  a  curious 
nh^nomenon.    If  this  is  the  way  the  Syndicate  does  its 
KusSsTthe  ill-succe.ss  that  has  -"-^ded  its  operations 
is  easily  explained.    No  wonder  that  the  shares 
Issued  by  the  Syndicate  at  ^2  and  £i  los.  apiece,  are 

now  worth  only  los. 
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run"    Drurv    Lane,    but    the    managing  director, 
Arthur  Collins,  who  was  one  of  Sir  Au^^^^tus 


Railway. 


Price 


Price 


28  January.    17  August. 


14  s 
1 10; 

55 

113I 
59^ 

i23i 
78 
61& 

2li 


Differ- 
ence. 
+  if 

+  3I 
+  Il| 

+  3i 
4i 

+  :] 

-!-  II 
+  9l 
+  If 
+  If 


Atchison  and  Topeka    isi 

Central  Pacific    H| 

ehicago  and  Milwaukee  ...  99.k 

Denver  Preferred   

Illinois  Central    io9^ 

Louisville   5«.i 

New  York  Central   ii2i 

Korth  Pacific  Preference  ... 

Pennsylvania    ^° 

Wabash  Preference    19- 

In  the  Industrial  Market  changes  have  been  few  and 
slight,  the  most  noticeable  feature  being  the  further  use 
in  Liptons,  which  now  stand  at  2^.    The  profits  of  he 
Company  his  year  will  have  to  be  enormous  to  jus  f  ' 
such  a  price  for  the  shares.    Bovril  shares  both  Oidi- 
xiry  and  Deferred,  have  slightly  improved,  bu  Harrod  s 
sSe^have  dropped  ,s.,  and  ^ationa  Te^ph^^^^ 
also  lower.    The  adverse  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  has  created  a  very 
"  favourable  impression.    Notwithstanding  the  6  per 
cent,  dividend.  National  Telephones  are  now  on  y  a 
Htde  above  pa;.   Dealings  in  Allsopps  have  been  ac  ive, 
and  there  has  been  a  further  fall    due,  it  is  said,  to 
adverse  reports  with  regard  to  the  hop  crop. 


Dividend 

Company.  1897. 

Per  cent- 

Bovril  Deferred   5 

Do.  Ordinary  7 
Linotype  Deferred  (^5)  9 

Mazawattee  Tea   8 

National  Telephone  (£5)  6 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co   12 

Spiers  &  Pond  {£10)  10 
Harrod's  Stores  20 
Linotype  Ordinary  (£5)  6 

Holborn  &  Frascati   io|) 

Brvant  &  May  (;^5)    •••  ^7f 

Jay's   • 

Eley  Brothers  (;^io) 

Swan  &  Edgar   5 

Savoy  Hotel  (;^io)    75 

Jones  &  Higgins    9* 

J.  &  P.  Coats  {£10)    ...  20 


7i 
i7i 


Yield 

Price 

per  cent. 

17  August. 

£     s.  d. 

..800 

1 9 J.  6d.  . 

•  -737 

..    5  18  0 

tf  • 

..    5  16  4 

5i  • 

.-    5  14  3 

2*  . 

..    5  12  II 

..581 

..568 

5|: 

..544 

2 

...500 

18 

...    4  17  2 

...    4  12  3 

-  38 

...    4  12  I 

.  4 

...    4    8  10 

•  17 

...482 

.  2i 

...    4    4  5 

.  61J, 

...350 

(')  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 


The  first  report  of  Drur>-  Lane,  Limited,  is  a  very 
saSac^ory  document,  whilst  the  directors  have  p,roved 
themselves  to  be  birds  of  great  ranty       City  c^c  e^^^ 
Indeed  one  shareholder  inquired   anxiouslv  whether 
there  were  any  symptoms  of  sprouting  wings  on  their 
backs  indicat  ngSin  approaching  translation  to  purer 
?e.rions  ^han  those  of  Drur>-  Lane.    His  anxiety  was  m 
some  de-ree  justified,  for  the  directors;^  were  entitled 
undeVtirc  articles  of  association  to  ;^43i  each  out 
oF  t'e 'profits,  and  they  not   only  ^eclmed  to  ake 
this  surn    contenting  themselves  with  £,300  apiece, 
but  they' voluntarii;  asked  the  shareholders  to  vote 
an   IlteLtion    in   the   articles   of  ^lon   limi  - 

ing  their  share  In  the  profits  to  ;^200  a  year  It 
was  thought  by  some  people  that  no  successor  for 
he  late   Sir   Augustus   Harris  could  he  found  to 
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EsTlMATKO  NliT  VlKI.D  OK  TkANSVAAI.  Ml.NliS. 
OUTCROrS. 


Company. 


llsliinated 
Per  Conu 


Price, 
17  Auijiisi. 


11^ 


Pioneer  (')    5(xj 

Rietfontein  A   ^^5 

Van  Ryn   40 

Glencairn    35 

Henry  Nourse  (-)    150 

Comet   50 

Ferreira    350 

Treasury  (•)    isi 

Ginsbery   50 

Roodepoort  United  ...  50 

Jumpers  (*)   So 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70 

Robinson  (*)    20 

Heriot   too 

Primrose   60 

VVolluiter  (3)    10 

Crown  Reef  {^)    200 

City  and  Suburban  {^)  15 

Wemmer   150 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

May  Consolidated   35 

Langlaagte  Estate  ...  30 
Durban  Roodepoort ...  80 

Princess    ..^  15 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100 

Angelo   75 

Jubilee  (S)   75 

Worcester    60 

Q)  Owns  37  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent 
tO;i^ioias'.  per  share.  (^)  42  deep-level  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £2  per  share.  (^)  ;^4  shares. 
(*)  52  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  j^i 
per  share.     (')  shares.    (^)  51^  deep-level  claims, 

estimated  value  equivalent  to  los.  per  share,  and  47 
water-right  claims.  C)  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not 
taken  into  account.  (^)  18  D.L.  claims, [estimated  value 
equivalent  to  ;^4  per  share. 

Deep  Levels. 


24A 
4 

-  :t 

4i 
8i 
7§ 
4k 
5h 
14 
6i 

io| 
1 1 

i-r 

3i 

-  y 

6 

5l 
1 1 

2k 


Life  o( 
.^li^e. 

Years. 
I 

•  .^^ 

.  12 
.    1  I 

.  i2 
.  iS 

•  17 

•  13 
.  8 

•  ^5 
.  8 
.  10 
.  16 
.  1 2 
.  10 
.  40 
.  8 

■  17 
.  10 
.  6 

•  9 

•  15 
•.  9 

:  2of?) 


8(-) 
8 


['ro 
liable 
Net 
\i..-ld. 
IVr 
Cent. 

• 

-  >5i 

•  '4 
.  t  i 
.  I  2 
.  1 1 

•  9h 
.  8 
.  8 

•  7 
.  7 

•  7 
..  6\ 
.  6l 
.  6" 
.  6 

5 
5 

•  5 
.  4*. 

•  44 

•  4 

•  4 

•  4 
.  3i 
.  2 

o 

.  o 


Company. 


I^stimated 
Dividends. 


Price,  Life  of 
17  August.  Mine. 


Per  Cent.  Years. 

*Robinson  Deep   200  ...    9I  ...  20 

*Durban  Deep    50  ...    3I  ...  15 

*Crown  Deep   200  ...  13    ...  16 

"^Rose  Deep    105  ...  j-^^  ...  15 

^Nourse  Deep    60  ...    5I  . ..  43 

*Jumpers  Deep    40  ...    5|-  ...  36 

*Bonanza   loSP)  ...    4^  ...  5 

♦Village  Main  Reef  (3)  ...  75  ...  6\§  ...  13 

*Geldenhuis  Deep   7o(")  •••  9iV  •••  23 

■*Simmer  and  Jack   4i('-')...    4  (^)  30 

Glen  Deep   18  ...    3    ...  25 

Langlaagte  Deep   21  ...  2| 

The  mines  marked  thus 


Pro- 
bable 

Net 
Yield. 

Per 
Cent. 
.  i6i 

•  13"^ 
.  io\ 

■  9"^ 
,  9h 
.  6h 

■  5I 
.  4^ 

■  4 

3h 
'I 

2 


15 

*  are  already  at  work. 
0  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value 
7^36,000,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
a£  a  price  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (^)  Calculated 
on  actual  profits  of  working,  f )  Owns  25,000  Wemmer 
shares,  value  equivalent  to  £t  per  share.   (*)  ;^5  shares. 

A  correspondent  has  expressed  himself  puzzled  to  find 
in  our  tables  of  the  estimated  net  yield  of  Transvaal  mines 
that  properties  paying  widely  different  dividends,  and 
having  different  terms  of  life,  afford  the  same  net  yield 
to  the  investor.  It  is  some  time  since  we  explained 
the  method  by  which  the  tables  are  calculated,  and 
since  other  readers  may  be  similarly  perplexed,  we 
venture  to  repeat  our  explanation.  In  the  first  place 
the  lives  of  the  mines  in  the  third  column  are  con- 
servative estimates  based  upon  the  average  ore  contents 
per  claim  which  experience  has  shown  to  exist  in  the 
mining  undertakings  of  the  Witwate  rsrand.  Knowing 
the  approximate  ore  contents  of  each  mine,  and  the 
stamping  capacity  of  the  mill,  the  number  of  years  it 


will  take  to  cxliausl  the  mine  ran  then  bo  estimalcd 
with  a  fair  approach  to  exactitude.  Since  all  the  mines 
will  be  exhau.sled  in  a  louj^or  or  shorter  time,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  investor  to  set  aside  each  year  out  of 
tiie  dividends  he  receives  a  sinn  sufTicient,  when  accumu- 
lated at  (.say)  three  per  cent,  compound  interest,  to 
replace  the  capita!  originally  invested  when  the  mitio 
utops  working.  IJelovv  we  give  nu  amortisation  table, 
showing  the  percentage  which  must  be  set  aside  yearly 
out  of  dividends  to  extinguish  the  sum  invested  in 
from  one  to  tiiirly  years.  To  obtain  the  net  yield 
of  a  mine,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
divide  the  estimated  future  dividends  per  annum  by  the 
price  which  has  to  be  paid  for  the  shares,  and  then  to 
deduct  from  the  resultant  gross  yield  the  percentage 
for  amortisation  given  in  the  table.  Thus,  the  New 
Primrose  mine,  with  dividends  of  60  per  cent.,  at  its 
present  price  of  4^  gives  a  gross  yield  of  I4|-  per  cent. 
Since  the  life  of  the  mine  is,  however,  only  ten  years, 
nearly  Sh  per  cent,  has  to  be  deducted  from  this  for  the 
sinking  fund,  leaving  a  net  yield  of  6  per  cent.  So, 
also,  the  Wolhuter,  with  dividends  of  10  per  cent., 
gives  a  gross  yield  at  the  present  price  of  55  per  ^(^^ 
share  of  a  little  more  than  7  per  cent.  Since  the  life  o 
the  mine  is  40  years,  only  i  per  cent,  has  to  be  deducted 
for  amortisation,  leaving  the  net  yeld  the  same  as  that 
of  the  New  Primrose.  Experience  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  mines  of  the  Rand  which  are  efficiently 
managed  are  as  regular  and  as  certain  in  their  output 
as  coal  mines,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  gold-mining  industry. 

Sinking  Fund  Table  at  Thrke  per  Cent. 


Years  £  7„ 

1   1 00  00 

2    49'25 

3    32-35 

4    23-90 

;    18-83 

6    15-46 

7    i3"o5 

8    11-24 

9    9-84 

to    S-72 


Years  £ 

II   7-80 

12  7'o4 

13  6-40 

14  5-85 

15  5-38 

16  4-96 

17  4-60 

J  8  4-27 

19  3-98 

20  372 


Years  £  "i 

21   349 

22   3-27 

23  3'c8 

24  2-90 

25   274 

26  2-59 

27  2-46 

28   2-33 

29    2-21 

30    2-IO 


We  hear  that  the  Mountain  Maid  and  Iron  Prince 
Mine,  in  the  Kurnalpi  district  of  North-east  Coolgardie, 
is  likely  to  be  heard  of  before  long  in  a  favourable 
sense.  The  Company,  with  the  modest  capital  of 
^100,000,  of  which  ^90,000  has  been  issued,  has  been 
carefully  developing  the  property,  and  very  encouraging 
results  have  been  obtained  from  trial  crushings  at  a 
neighbouring  battery.  At  the  beginning  of  the  vear 
19  tons  were  crushed,  which  yielded  i  oz.  16  dwts.'per 
ton,  the  tailings  showing  a  further  assay  value  of 
19  dwts.  per  ton.  At  the  same  time  4  cwt.  of  picked 
ore  were  crushed  which  yielded  106  ozs.  of  gold.  In 
June  last  60  tons  were  crushed,  yielding  an  average  of 
I  oz,  7  dwts.  per  ton,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 'mine 
without  any  surface  equipment  has  been  able  to  pav  Its 
way.  Now  a  five-stamp  battery  is  being  erected,  and 
if  the  results  already  obtained  are  any  criterion  the 
mine  should  soon  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
Itself.  The  Company  Is  a  small  one,  but  It  Is  In  good 
hands,  and  if  any  of  the  shares  can  be  picked  up  cheap 
they  are  well  worth  buying. 

We  read  In  the  daily  papers  that  "a  receiving  order  has 
been  made  against  Mr.  A.  F.  Calvert,  mining  engineer, 
of  5  Lothbury,  residing  at  Roystone,  Swiss  Cottage. 
The  petitioning  creditor  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Meadow^croft,  57 
Moorgate  Street,  the  amount  of  the  debt  being 
£20^2  13^.  The  act  of  bankruptcy  alleged  Is  non- 
compliance with  the  requirements  of  a  bankruptcy 
notice."  And  so  we  may  hope  to  have  heard  the  last 
of  Mr.  Calvert,  either  as  company  promoter  or  as  an 
owner  of  racehorses,  or  as  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  London  County  Council,  or  indeed  In  any  other 
quasi-public  capacity. 

The  "Times"  has  at  length,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  awakened  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hooley  and  his 
accusations  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  are  worthy  of 
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notice.  Accordintrlv  it  comes  out  with  a  pompous 
leader  reprovint?  >ir.'  Hooley,  chiding  Lord  De  la  Warr 
o'entfy  as  befits  his  rank  and  its  own  snobbishness, 
and  throwing  poor  Mr.  Broadley  to  the  wolves  of  a 
post-Grundian  morality;  "If  Lord  De  la  Warr  is 
lucky,  Mr.  Broadley  is  ten  times  more  so.  To  be 
declared  bv  the  Judge  to  be  guilty  of  '  nothing  less 
than  subornation  of  perjury,'  and  yet  to  be  set  free  on 
payment  of  costs,  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  was 
not  probablv  anticipated  by  the  person  concerned." 
The  "Times'"  omits,  however,  one  fact  which  we  think 
should  have  been  remembered  in  this  connexion,  and 
that  is  that  "  the  person  concerned,"  Mr.  A.  M. 
Brotidlev,  was  for  many  years  a  correspondent  pf  the 
"Times',"  and  might  th'er'efore  have  looked  for  kindlier 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  old  colleagues  ;  for,  after 
all,  the  Judge  evidently  did  not  think  the  offence  a  very 
grave  one. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ULSTERMA.X  Belfast).— You  had  better  hold.  You  bought 
at  a  hi-h  price,  but  the  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  the  shares  will 
probablv  pro\-e  only  temporao'-  ,   ,        ,     ,  • 

OnsKRVKR  (Peterhead).— I.  Fairly  good,  but  the  business 
depends  largelv  on  advertising,  which  absorbs  a  large  part  of 
the  pr.HUs.  2.  'Good  as  an  investment.  Neither  share  can  be 
recommended  as  a  speculation,  as  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
movement  in  either  direction  in  the  price.  ,    ,  , 

15lesBv)K  (Paddington).— The  highest  price  reached  by  Great 
Eastern  Ordinary  Stock  was  I28i  last  year. 

W.  'Plymouth).— The  Premier  Tati  Monarch  Company  is 
said  to  be  paving  its  expenses,  but  we  do  not  see  how  this  can 
be  the  case  '  The  vield  is  under  7  dwts.  per  ton,  that  is  to  say, 
under  2 5J..  and  working  expenses  in  the  Tati  district  probably 
considerablv  exceed  this  amount  per  ton.  It  seems  to  us, 
therefore,  that  the  mine  must  be  working  at  a  loss.  It  appears 
to  be  the  best  mine  of  the  Tati  Concessions  group,  and  neither 
its  prospects  nor  those  of  the  parent  Company  are  good. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.    HARRIS    ON  SHAKESPEARE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR^_I  have  been  much  interested,  as  an  old  Shake- 
spearean, in  your  articles— by  Mr.  Harris— on  Shake- 
speare  Thevare  goodillustrationsof  Emerson'sprofound 
words,  that'  the  best  biographer  of  Shakespeare  is 
Shakespeare  himself.    Last  Saturday's  article  touched 
on  a  very  suggestive  side  of  the  subject— the  Poet  s 
religious  'character  ;  and  my  object  in  writing  is  simply 
to  direct  Mr.  Harris'  to  one  or  two  passages  bearing  on 
this  aspect  of  the  subject ;  one  passage,  the  first  I  give, 
I  don't  remember  ever  to  have  seen  quoted  ("  Winter  s 
Tale,"  Act  v.,  Sc.  i,  first  speech.)    Cleomenes  is  trying 
to  assuage  the  bitter  remorse  of  his  old  friend  on  the 
discovery  of  the  mistake  he  had  made,  and  the  grievous 
wrong  he  had  done  his  innocent  wife,  and  he  says,_— 
"  Do  as  the  heavens  have  done,  forget  your  evil; 
With  them  forgive  yourself." 
The  Poet  had  read  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  and  those 
assurances  of  Jehovah's  loving-kindness  and  forgetful- 
ness  of  all  Israel's  sins  had  been  sweet  to  his  soul,  and 
he  echoed  that  thought  in  his  own  way  and  in  the 
notable  words  I  have  quoted. 

Another  notable  passage  conveying  in  the  tewest 
possible  words  really  all  that  is  required  to  set  a  man 
right  who  has  gone  wrong:  "Nothing  but  hearts 
sorrovv,and  a  clear  life  en.suing"  ("Tempe.st,  Act  111.  3. 
Ariel's  speech  at  the  end.)  These  two  passages  have 
been  my  Gospel  for  many  years,  and  I  wish  they  were 
more  known  and  appreciated. 

Now  excuse  me  one  more.  I  am  a  believer  in  prayer,  as 
who  is  not  that  desires  to  live  as  he  ought,  and  I  con- 
fidently appeal  to  all  the  theologians,  divines,  priests 
and  popes  in  the  world  to  produce  from  their  own 
writings,  or  any  other  writings,  a  definition  of  prayer 
—or  rather  a  practical  account  of  its  uses— equal  to 
this : — 

•'What's  in  prayer,  but  this  twofold  torce, 
To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall. 
Or  pardoned  being  down." 
(Hamlet,  Act.   iii.   Sc.  3-)— the  awful  speech  of  the 
heavy-laded  king,  who  does  not  quite  despair  "  all  may 
be  well."  ,  , 

And  this  is  just  my  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  : 
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towards  man  pardon  is  the  word  for  all,  and  towards 
God  Shakespeare  expected  no  less.  I  enclose  my 
card.  F.  V.  P. 

A  HEAVY  SENTENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Under  the  heading,  "  A  Heavy  Sentence  for  a 
Light  Blow,"  I  see  in  the  "  Star"  that  the  severe  sen- 
tence of  five  years'  penal  servitude,  passed  by  a  Court- 
Martial  on  Private  Charles  Warren  for  striking  Lieu- 
tenant J.  H.  Pryor,  Plymouth  Division  of  the  Royal 
Engineers'  Militia,  across  the  face  with  his  cap  at 
ShornclifFe  Camp  on  11  June,  has  been  confirmed. 
Surely,  sir,  in  these  days  when  our  magistrates  fine 
men  a  few  shillings  for  brutal  and  unprovoked  assaults 
on  their  wives,  five  years'  penal  servitude  for  striking  a 
Militia  subaltern  seems  an  abnormally  harsh  sentence. 
Unless  there  are  other  facts  behind  this  bald  statement, 
and  unless  the  prisoner  has  a  shockingly  bad  record, 
surely  this  would  seem  a  case  for  the  interference  of  the 
authorities.  It  seems  almost  criminal  that  for  a 
moment's  anger  five  of  the  best  years  of  a  young 
man's  life  should  be  spent  in  penal  servitude. 

Every  one  must  have  been  delighted  to  see  a  free 
pardon  granted  to  John  Dixon  in  the  Manx  sheep- 
stealing  case. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Gerald  J.  Biss. 

JOURNALISM  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  S.\turd.\y  Review. 
Sir,— Will  you  let  me  say,  in  answer  to  "  Anglo- 
Siamese" —  whose  nom  de' guerre  should  surely  be 
"  aw7/-Siamese  !"— that  I  merely  reiterate  my  former 
opinion  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Lillie  aff'orded  the  Bangkok 
authorities  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  prior  to  his 
expulsion. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  assistant-editor  of  a  journal 
subsidised,  as  your  correspondent  states,  by  the  Siamese 
Government.  But  this  is  not  specially  germane  to  the 
issue,  seeing  that  a  European  newspaper  could  only 
with  difficulty  be  run  in  a  city  like  Bangkok  without  a 
subsidy  from  some  quarter.  —  I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Percy  Cross  Standing. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturd.w  Review. 

Sir,  Every  student  and  lover  of  art  will  be  indebted 

to  your  correspondent  for  his  just  and  able  criticism  in 
the  issue  of  this  Review  for  6  August  of  the  pictures  that 
have  been  acquired  by  Sir  Edward  Poynter  for  the 
National  Gallery.    His  strictures  are  by  no  means  too 
severe:  ".  .  .  no  picture  of  first-rate  importance  has 
been  added  to  the  collection  .  .  .  the  sum  of  £A\y^ 
has  been  wasted  on  these  pictures,  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  admitted  into  the  National  Gallery."  But, 
putting  aside  for  the  moment  this  question  of  expendi- 
ture and  of  the  value  of  these  acquisitions,  I  should 
like  to  raise  a  protest  on  another  point,  also  of  high 
importance  in  the  management  of  the  National  Gallery. 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  alterations  that  are 
being  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures.    It  is 
a  matter  of  some  consequence.    It  affects  not  only  the 
pleasure  of  the  cultivated  spectator,  but  it  also  involves 
a   question    of  justice  in  dealing  with  the  valuable 
artistic  pos.sessions  of  the  nation.    The  order  which 
formerly  obtained  was,  perhaps,  not  the  most  judicious, 
but  we  had  grown  used  to  it,  and  accordingly  found  no 
difficulty  in  'acquiescence.    With  a  change,  however,  it 
is  natural  to  look  for  improvement.     It  is  natural  to 
ask  whether  the  rearrangement  is  in  accordance  with 
reason  and  taste,  and  to  examine  on  what  system  or 
principle  it  is  being  made.    Now  there  are  but  two 
justifiable  methods  for  a  fair  and  proper  arrangement  of 
a  collection  of  pictures  such  as  that  of  our  National 
Gallery. 

The  first  system  is  that  which  chiefly  prevails  at  the 
Louvre  and  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizi.  The  gems  and 
choicest  specimens  of  the  collection  are  gathered 
together,  with  but  little  regard  to  schools  or  countries, 
into  one  important  and  central  hall.  Such  a  collection 
fills  the  Salon  Carrd  at  the  Louvre.  We  pass  from 
masterpiece  to  masterpiece.  There  is  no  decline  ;  we 
are  on  a  high  level.  We  pass  from  the  Entombment  by 
Titian  to  a  portrait  by  Rembrandt ;  from  this  we  turn 
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to  the  Moiia  Lisa  by  I.oonartio,  or  to  the  adorable 
Infanta  by  W-lasijiio/,  or  to  tlie  Rustic  festival  by 
(liorj^iono,  or  lo  llie  portrait  of  iMasnuis  by  Holbein,  or 
to  the  niarvoiious  \'an  ICyeU.  Tbe  styles  are  various  ;  the 
painters  represent  dilVerent  nationalities,  dilVerent  modes 
of  feeling-;  tlieeominon  bondof  a  hii,>-h  excellence,  however, 
unites  them.  Hissimilar  in  style,  they  are  still  equals. 
Accori.lin_t;ly  wo  moot  witli  nolhin*;'  to  disturb  our  sense 
of  supremo  art  .iiul  ol  a  piu'e  and  sustained  pleasure.  \ 
like  satisiaclion  awaits  the  visitor  in  the  Tribuna  at 
Florence  ;  we  are  in  one  hall  toj^etlier  with  the  Venus 
de'  Medici  and  with  the  Venus  of  LVbino  by  Titian. 
The  contrast  iietween  the  marble  and  the  canvas  is  only 
superticial  ;  both  bolorii,"- to  the  same  hig-h  order  of  art. 
W'e  looU  arountl,  and  discover  .\lbert  Diirer  iig-uring-  on 
the  wall  ;  we  are  delii^hted  to  find  him  looking  so  well 
in  this  noble  society.  To  form  such  a  crc^wning  collec- 
tion it  may  possibly  be  urged  that  the  treasures  of  our 
National  Gallery  are  insullicient  in  number  and  inade- 
quate in  quality.  But  a  man  of  judgment  and  taste,  I 
imagine,  would  really  find  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
tog'other  out  of  ouv  lilnglish  collection  an  assemblage 
of  masterpieces  that,  for  beauty  and  power,  would  rival 
those  of  the  Salon  Carrt5  and  of  the  Tribuna.  We  also  in 
England  might  pass  into  an  inner  shrine  and  sanctuary 
of  art. 

However,  this  first  method  is  not  that  which  is 
adopted  at  the  National  Gallery.  There  is  one  other 
system.  The  first  is  excellent  if  carried  out  intelli- 
gently ;  the  second  would  be  excellent  if  carried  out 
intelligently.  In  the  second  system  the  pictures  of  a 
collection  fall  under  the  division  of  schools.  Works 
belonging  to  the  Tuscan  School,  for  instance,  are 
grouped  together  in  one  or  several  halls  of  the  gallery  ; 
certain  halls  are  set  apart  for  the  Venetian  School, 
others  again  for  the  Dutch,  others  again  for  the 
German,  others  again  for  the  Spanish.  So  far  such  a 
plan  is  clearly  quite  rational.  But  some  secondary  con- 
siderations remain  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  by  the  man- 
ner the  director  of  a  gallery  deals  with  these  that  he  gives 
proof  or  not,  of  taste  and  intelligence.  It  is  evident  that 
certain  schools — the  Tuscan,  for  instance — cover  a  wide 
period  of  time.  Between  Orcagna  and  Bronzino  there 
is  an  interval  of  about  two  hundred  years.  Striking 
contrasts  of  manner  accordingly  exist ;  and  so  in  nearly 
every  gallery  in  Europe  pictures  that  belong  to  an  early 
period  of  a  school  are  divided  from  those  of  a  later. 
The  Louvre,  with  excellent  taste,  devotes  a  special  hall  to 
the  early  masters.  The  Gallery  at  Brussels  has  also  a 
counterpart  to  the  Salle  des  Primitifs.  Indeed,  the 
division  cannot  be  too  sharp  ;  a  revolution  in  style  often 
separates  two  artists  far  more  effectively  than  a  differ- 
ence of  school  :  to  place  two  painters  side  by  side — 
although  sometimes  merely  divided  by  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  common  school  to 
which  they  belong,  would  result  only  too  often  in  an 
injurious  and  discordant  effect.  Yet  it  is  just  these 
unfortunate  juxtapositions  that  one  has  to  deplore  at 
the  National  Gallery.  Although  the  rooms  are  marked 
out  there  for  the  early  and  late  work  of  the  school — 
Early  Flemish,  Early  Tuscan,  &c.,  the  divisions  are  not 
nearly  sharp  or  strict  enough.  It  is  true  the  Gallery  does 
not  make  the  enormous  mistake  of  placing  an  altar-piece 
by  Orcagna  next  to,  or  in  the  same  hall  with,  a  portrait 
•by  Bronzino  ;  but  it  does  place,  cheek  by  jowl,  a  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi  next  to  an  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and 
•under  a  sombre  and  full-length  figure  by  Bronzino  a 
Botticelli,  uith  its  "dry  manner"  and  its  fair,  light, 
pre-Raphaelite  colour.  In  pursuing  the  system'  of 
grouping  pictures  by  schools,  if  an  harmonious  and 
pleasing-  effect  is  at  all  aimed  at,  surely  a  strict  account 
should  be  taken  of  chronological  sequence.  Why,  in 
the  Octagonal  Hall,  immediately  under  the  broad  and 
spacious    manner    of    Veronese    in    his  allegorical 

f roup  "  Scorn,"  do  we  find  the  series  of  quaint  and 
iminutive  pictures  by  some  early  painters  of  the  Veron- 
ese school?  Domenico  Moroni,  for  instance.  No.  121 1, 
No.  1212,  precedes  the  great  Venetian  master  by  a 
hundred  years.  What  other  bond  of  union  there  is 
between  the  two  I  fail  to  perceive;  in  execution,  in 
style,  even  in  size,  the  contrast  is  grotesque.  Why, 
again,  is  the  dry  and  sculpturesqus  "  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints,"  by  Schiavone,  placed  directly  below 
another   piece   by   Veronese?     On    what  principle? 


.Schiavone  belongs  to  Padua.  He  is  .dmost  a  primi- 
tive ;  N'eronese  is  a  moilern.  Why,  again,  in  the 
Venetian  School  (Room  Vll.)  do  we  find  a  puerile  and 
unworlliy  production  by  (iiovanni  HoUini,  "Christ's 
.'\g-oiiy  in  the  Ciarden."  directly  under  the  imposing 
Tintoretto,  "Christ  Washing  the  l"eol  of  His  Dis- 
ciples"? It  is  impossible  to  rei-imciie  two  such  dis- 
similar works.  Unfortunately,  there  are  few  halls  in 
the  National  tiallery  where  the  eye  may  glance  over  the 
wall  without  receiving  a  shock  from  some  similar  error 
ol  taste,  and  this  is  especiall}-  the  case  in  Room  L, 
the  Tuscan  School,  where  the  displacement  of  pictures 
is  tresh,  where  the  hand  of  the  present  Director  of  the 
CJallery  is  most  visible.  As  for  the  vindent  bronze- 
green  colour  of  the  wall,  I,  for  one,  cannot  recall  it 
without  a  shudder. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  violations  of  natural  se- 
quence in  the  grouping  of  pictures,  criticism  is  pro- 
voked by  the  prominence  accorded  to  works  of  no 
high  order  of  merit,  and  by  the  unjust  obscurity  to 
which  certain  masterpieces  are  relegated.  Hand-in- 
hand  almost  with  the  acquisition  of  worthless  works, 
g-oes,  it  would  seem,  the  placing  in  prominent  positions 
of  indifferent  and  feeble  productions.  In  Room  VI., 
the  Umbrian  school,  on  a  valuable  space  of  wall  which 
has  lately  received  a  coat  of  sickly  and  bilious  g-reen, 
I  note  with  astonishment  the  wretched  No.  1304,  the 
poor  No.  703,  the  feeble  No.  691,  and  the  empty  No. 
1 43 1.  Surely  these  several  pictures,  if  they  merit  a 
place  at  all,  deserve  the  obscurity  of  a  corner.  One  is 
delighted  to  find  the  Raphaels  grouped  more  or  less 
together  and  a  suitable  space  between  every  frame.  Such 
a  system  is  favourable  and  only  right  and  proper  to  a 
great  and  noble  artist.  But  why  is  this  distinction  and 
privilege  reserved  alone  to  Raphael  and  to  Perugino  ? 
Why  are  the  portraits  by  Rembrandt  scattered  about 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  room — two  almost  hidden  away 
in  corners,  No.  237,  No.  221  ?  Why  are  the  Rubenses 
packed  among  other  pictures?  Why  is  the  brilliant  and 
splendid  "Abduction  of  the  Sabines  "  a  neighbour  to 
the  smooth,  cold,  insipid  production  by  Van  der  Vliet, 
the  Portrait  of  a  Jesuit?  Why  are  the  Titians,  Tinto- 
rettos,  crowded  with  other  works,  if  Perugino  and 
Raphael,  in  Room  VI.,  and  Botticelli  and  Uccello,  in 
Room  III.,  are  allowed  breathing  space  and  elbow- 
room  ? 

Yet  the  pictures  of  Botticelli  or  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi 
are  not  allowed  to  form  distinct  and  separate  groups,  as 
would  be  natural.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  them 
placed  and  mingled,  apparently  at  random,  with  the  alien 
styles  of  del  Sarto,  Pontormo,  Bronzino.  But  the  most 
scandalous,  the  most  unjust  treatment  is  that  aw-arded 
to_  Velasquez.  We  are  permitted  to  satiate  ourselves 
with  comfort  upon  the  wretched  No.  1304,  the  poor 
No.  703,  the  feeble  No.  691,  and  the  empty  No.  1431, 
in  Room  VI.  ;  but  if  we  wish  to  get  a  view  at  all  of 
Velasquez  we  have  to  dodge  about  Room  XIV.,  yet 
with  all  our  manoeuvres  we  never  really  see  his  works 
fairly.  The  room  is  badly  lighted  ;  It  is  too  small  ;  it 
Is  made  smaller  by  a  screen..  Naturally,  under  these 
conditions,  the  genius  of  Velasquez  suffers  an 
eclipse.  His  immortal  portrait  of  Philip  IV.,  No. 
745, is  set  side  by  side,  and,  as  it  were,  degraded 
to  a  level  with  a  performance  by  Murillo  :  "A  Boy 
Drinking,"  No.  1286;  the  "Betrothal,"  No.  1434,  is 
almost  invisible.  Surely  the  disposition  of  the  pictures 
In  this  hall,  and  the  mere  fact  of  placing  them  there 
must  fill  the  mind  of  any  man  of  cultivated  or 
catholic  taste  with  nothing  less  than  disgust  and 
amazement. 

It  is,  I  believe,  abundantly  clear  that  in  arranging 
the  pictures  according  to  the  division  of  schools,  the 
National  Gallery  has  done  nothing  to  ensure  success. 
It  has  not  observed  a  strict  chronological  order. 
It  has  done  hardly  anything  to  satisfy  the  most 
modest,  the  most  reasonable,  the  least  fastidious 
demands  of  taste.  On  the  contrary,  bungling,  want 
of  definite  order  and  plan,  unfairness,  and  pretentious- 
ness, meet  the  candid  observer  at  every  turn. 

Henry  Bishop. 
JUDGES  AND  JURIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Your  remarks  on  the  late  case  of  the  woman 
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Robson  recaH  some  of  the  defects  of  our  present 
s-vsteoi.  It  is  supposed  to  bo  a  strong  point  in  the 
prisoner's  favour,  that  the  jury  must  be  unanimous  lu 
order  to  convict  him.  it  is  forgotten  that  they 
must  also  be  unanimous  in  order  to  acquit  hhn.  The 
disagreement  only  leads  to  a  new  trial,  at  which 
the  prisoner  is  always  more  disadvantageously  situated 
than  before  ;  for  the'  prisoner's  funds  are  running  down 
while  the  prosecutors  are  never  in  want  of  money.  But 
the  judge  ou  a  second  trial  often  resolves  that  there 
shall  not  be  a  second  disagreement.  He  invades  the 
province  of  the  jurv-  He  tells  them  that  there  is  no 
reasomible  doubt  in'the  matter  -ihat  if  they  are  honest 
men,  thev  must  convict  the  prisoner,  and  they  do  so- 
The  requisite  of  unanimitv  is  of  no  advantage  whatever 
to  the  prisoner.  It  is  more  easy  to  obtain  an  acquittal 
in  Scotland  (where  the  verdict  is  that  of  the  majority) 
than  in  England.  Disagreements  are  far  tewer,  com- 
pared with  "^convictions  and  acquittals,  than  would  be 
the  case  if  everv  juror  formed  his  own  independent 
opinion  and  adhered  to  it ;  and  I  believe  a  disagreement 
is  much  more  frequentlv  followed  by  a  conviction  than 
by  an  acauittal.  The  judge  leads  or  drives  the  jury  into 
a'verdict  in  order  to  avoid  anottier  disagreement.  It  is 
not  without  reason  that  in  some  of  the  United  States 
the  judge's  charge  has  been  abolished.  At  present  it 
probablv  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  judge  is  at 
liberty  to  sav  what  he  pleases,  because  there  is  no 
.Appellate  Tribunal  to  correct  him,  and  he  oiten  abuses 
this  privilege.  Then  if  a  doubt  arises  as  to  the  justice 
of  the  verdict,  the  Home  Secretary  ^ends  for  the  judge 
and  asks  him  privately,  "  Is  your  verdict  right  ?  "  The 
judge  of  course  replies  "yes,"  and  the  prisoner's  doom 
"is  sealed.  This  procedure  is  a  complete  mockery  when, 
as  usually  happens,  the  judge  has  practically  directed 
the  jury  to  convict.  Indeed,  it  was  the  Home  Sec- 
retarv's  consultations  with  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen  that  struck 
a  dis'tinguished  American  jurist  as  the  only  part  of  the 
proceedings  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  that  he  could 
signalise  as  distinctly  unfair.  ^ 

At  present  the  onlv  check  on  this  licence  ot  judges 
charges  is  the  criticis'm  of  the  press.  Every  journalist 
who  freely  criticises  what  is  wrong  renders  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  public.  The  Home  Secretary 
mav  still  consult  the  judge  and  act  on  his  opinion 
(which  he  knows  with  the  formality  of  a  consultation). 
But  public  opinion  is  being  aroused,  and  if  the  press 
■  does  its  dutv  it  will  continue  to  be  aroused  until  a 
measure  of  reform  is  forced  ou  the  authorities.  -Truly 

yours,  ^'^  B.VKRISTER. 

A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  WAR  OFFICE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturd.wJReview. 
SiR,_In  the  most  scathing  of  terms,  and  greatest 
positiveness  of  language  imaginable,  a  certain  class  of 
self-constituted  critics  are  assuring  us  that  our  army 
does  not  exist  except  on  paper.  In  the  smoking-room 
of  "  the  Rag,"  too,  and  in  other  fastnesses,  where  tvyo 
or  three  are  gathered  together  over  their  post-prandia! 
cigars,  grizzled  veterans  of  pre-Crimeau  days,  are  wont 
to  assert,  in  equally  vehement- -although  in  less  print- 
able—terms, "  that  the  Service  is  going  to  the  dogs  !-  - 

By  Gad,  Sir  !  "  -r   ■  ■ 

This  doctrine  is  a  distressmg  one,  lor,  if  there  is  one 
thing,  above  all  others,  upon  which  we  have  been  in 
the  habil  of  priding  ourselves,  it  is  that  England  has  at 
her  call,  when  occasion  demands,  the  services  ot 
220,000  able-bodied  and  highly  trained  men.  This 
force  we  have  been  pleased  to  know  as  "  the  Army, 
and,  for  its  maintenance  in  a  proper  state  of  efiiciency, 
we  have  just  sanctioned  the  expenditure  ot  the  trilling 
sum  of  about  twenty  millions  sterling.  Accordingly,  to 
learn,  on  the  authority  of  the  numerous  gentlemen  who 
have,  of  late,  occupied  a  portion  of  the  hospitable 
columns  of  the  "Times,"  that  this  said  force  is  a  snare 
and  delusion,  is  painful.  In  fact,  when  we  hear  this  so 
constantly  reiterated,  it  makes  us  wonder  whether  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  the  Relief  of  Lucknow,  and  a  dozen 
other  episodes  in  our  military  history-  -not  to  mention 
such  little  affairs  as  those  of  Dargai  and  Atbara,  bcc.-- 
are  not  also  myths?  And,  too,  are  the  finely-built, 
well-set-up,  stalwart  men  we  see  at  the  Islington 
Tournament,  at  the  present  moment,  really  the  "weeds 
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(of  which  the  Army  is  declared  to  be  so  largely  com- 
posed) "  who  would  break  down  under  the  strain  of  a 
fortnight's  fighting  ?  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  not,  but  then, 
certain  inspired  critics,  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  us, 
have  seen  lit  to  declare  that  such  things  are  the  case._ 

H;i45pily,  a  little  calm  and  impartial  investigation 
seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  situation  is  not,  after  all, 
quite  so  desperate  as  tiome  of  these  latter-day  Zoili 
would  make  out. 

Like  "Brer  Rabbit,"'  the  War  Ofince  have  been 
"lying  low."  Whilst  doing  so,  they  have,  however, 
prepared  their  defence.  The  brief  has  been  entrusted 
to  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton,  who,  despite  the  doughty, 
fashion  in  which  the  Member  for  Belfast  states  his  in- 
dictment of  Pall  Mall  and  all  that  m  it  is,  nevertheless- 
manages  to  break  a  lance  with  him  in  a  most  effective 
manner.  Sir  Arthur  has.  in  fact,  proved  himself  a  very 
able  advocate  on  behalf  of  "  the  Authorities,"  and  has 
prepared  a  "counterblast"  in  the  form  of  a  iDrochure 
that  seems  to  put  his  opponent's  impeachment  in  a  very 
different  light. 

He  shows,  for  instance,  in  the  clearest  manner  pos- 
sible that,  whatever  be  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
English  Army—"  the  dogs,"  or  elsewhere— it  Is,  at  any 
rate,  in  every  way  immensely  superior  to  the  much- 
vaunted  varieties  "  made  in  Germany"  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent.  In  support  of  this  contention  he 
gives  a  few  figures  with  reference  to  the  Home  bat- 
talions. As  It  Is  against  these  that  the  bitterest  gibes 
of  the  critical  "experts  "are  chiefly  directed,  it  Is_  of 
interest  to  note  that,  while  the  average  French  battalion 
would,  when  mobilised,  contain  23,  and  the  German  67 
men  of  between  three  and  twenty-one  years'  service,  our 
own  much-maligned  battalion  would  possess  no  less 
than  268  of  such.  If,  therefore,  our  soldiers  are  young, 
the  Continental  ones  are  still  more  so,  and,  accordingly, 
those  modern  Jeremiads  (who  surely  do  "protest  too^ 
much")  must  find  something  else  to  deplore  than  "  the- 
extreme  youth  "  of  our  troops.  Pursuing  one's  investi- 
gations a  little  further,  it  appears  that,  to  complete  to 
war  strength  each  of  the  above  specimen  battalions,  we 
for  our  part  would  require  from  the  Reserve  591  men. 
These,  it  is  worth  noting,  would  each  have  at  least 
seven  years'  previous  service.  For  the  same  purpose 
France  would  need  698,  and  Germany  697  Reservists. 
In  both  of  these  cases,  too,  such  men  would  only  have 
two  or  three  years'  experience  behind  them. 

It  is  interesting,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  to 
see  what,  in  the  belauded  pre-Reserve  days  (as  we  to- 
day understand  the  term)  was  the  state  of  our  army. 
At  this  date— seven-and-twenty  years  ago— the  total 
strength  of  the  Infantry  of  the  line  alone  was  108,266. 
To-day,  with  an  Infantry  Reserve  of  52,991,  this  arm 
amounts  to  a  total  of  137,612.    Surely,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  non-military  critics,  this  increase  of 
29,346  is  not  an  altogether  unhealthy  one  ?    Again,  it 
must   be   remembered   that,  in  the   days_  of  "long 
service,"  the  ranks  of  battalions  would,  in  cases _  of 
emergency,  be  filled  up  either  by  depleting  the  Militia 
or  by  accepting  the  rawest  of  recruits.    Although  our 
present-day  system  is  anytliing  but  perfect,  and  the 
Reserve  is  perhaps  rather  a  doubtful  blessing,  yet  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that,  amounting  as   It   does  to 
82,005,  it  enables  us  in  time  of  need  to  bring  battalions 
up  to  full  strength  (or,  at  any  rate,  go  far  towards 
doing  so),  and  to  leave  "the  constitutional  force "  m 
well-deserved  peace.    From  Sir  Arthur's  figures  it  also 
appears  that  the  "short-service"  system— anathematised 
though  It  be  in  certain  quarters— Is,  nevertheless,  annu- 
ally obtaining  for  us  more  than  twice  as  many  recruits 
as  were  attracted  by  the  old  order  of  things  military. 
Prior  to  1870  the  returns  show  that  the  average  yearly 
number  of  recruits  was  1 5,000.    For  the  last  decade  it 
has  been  about  33,000. 

Let  us  therefore  take  heart  of  grace,  and  remember 
that,  even  If  our  army  be  not  numbered  like  the  sands 
of  the  sea  shore,  or  composed  exclusively  of  Gordon 
Highlanders,  It  is  nevertheless  eminently  efficient.  It 
can  march  and  it  can  fight,  it  can  uphold  the  honour  of 
our  country  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  can  make  the 
Union  Jack  the  flag  that,  above  all  others,  is  the  one  to- 
ensure  respect  and  affection  for  those  who  serve  beneatlto 
it.    These  things  are  good.— Yours,  &c., 

Horace  Wvndham. 
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Ri:  VIEWS. 

A  HKLdlAN  POI-T. 
luurcn  i>ioiis."  Par  eiiark's \  an  I.crbcrghi-.  I>ruxcllcs : 
Paul  Lacomblc/. 
'■y'lnC  name  ol"  Charles  \'an  l.trbcrghe  is  known  only 
1  through  a  strange  little  play,  "  l-es  I'Maireurs." 
which,  published  at  tlie  same  time  as  "  1-a  Princesse 
Maleine."  undoubtedly  did  much  to  suggest  to  Maeter- 
linck the  method  developed  in  "  I.'lntruse."  Having 
done  so  nuich  for  the  art  of  the  future  in  Helgium,  M. 
van  Lerberghe  has  remained  contentedly  silent  until 
now,  when  he  has  published  the  collection  of  lyrics 
which  he  calls  "  I  jitivvisions."  The  word.  unfamiliar, 
more  or  less  invented  for  the  occasion  as  it  is,  does 
•certainly  indicate  the  particular  quality  of  those  faint 
things,  half  seen  or  seen  through  veils,  which  make  up 
the  world  of  these  poems. 

"  .\u  haut  des  escaliers  d'or.  la  porte  blanche  \ 

Le  long  des  rampes,  des  liserons  ; 

De  iines  guirlandes  et  des  arches 

De  roses  au  dcssus  des  marches  ; 

11  ne  monte  que  des  rayons. 

Kt  les  rayons  sont  la  traine 

De  quelque  invisible  reine 

Que  suit  son  page  le  Silence." 
That,  or  something  even  less  substantial  than  that,  is 
the  decor  through  which  very  gentle  shadows  move 
drowsily  to  the  sound  of  a  faint  piping,  so  remote  that 
it  mav  be  no  more  than  the  wind  stirring  the  reeds  or 
rustling  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  time  is  a  still, 
luminous,  evening  twilight,  when  the  colours  lading  in 
the  sky  are  like  the  colours  of  shadowed  water,  dim, 
yet  with  a  singular  transparency.  "i'ou  hear  words 
whispered,  echoed  back,  a  shadowy  conversation. 
There  are  long  silences,  and  indeed  all  this  coming  and 
going  is  a  kind  of  suspense  between  something,  scarcely 
even  imagined,  which  lias  happened  before  and  some- 
thing, hardly  to  be  conjectured,  which  is  to  happen 
.afterwards.  Sleep,  into  which  dreams  bring  their  own 
-ivorld,  reflected  back  from  a  world  scarcely  more 
tangible,  has  Its  large  place  in  this  existence  ;  and  the 
beloved  of  "Lejardin  clos "  has  no  more  passionate 
desires  than  this,  of  sleep  and  lilies  : 

"  Sur  mes  seins  mes  mains  endormles, 
Lasses  des  jeux  et  des  fuseaux, 
Mes  blanches  mains,  mes  m.ains  amies, 
Semblent  dormir  au  fond  des  eaus.. 

Loin  des  pelnes  tristes  et  vaines, 
En  ce  tr6ne  de  ma  beaute-, 
Calmes,  douces  et  freles  reln*s, 
Mes  mains  songent  de  royautd). 

Et,  seule,  dans  mes  tresses  blondes 

Et  mes  yeux  clos,  comme  jadis 

Je  suls  I'enfant  qui  tient  des  mondes, 

'Et  la  vierge  qui  tient  des  lys." 
And  this  world  in  which  realities  are  all  dreams,  and 
some  dresKTis  realities,  this  world  in  itself  so  mysterious, 
has  its  own  mysteries,  the  simplicity  of  things,  the 
miracle  of  happiness,  the  eternal  surprise  of  things  as 
they  are.  Here  is  a  mirror,  which  reflects  the  earth 
and  the  sky  and  the  stars  ;  and  yet  a  little  rosy  breath 
is  enough  to  blot  out  all  these  images  of  the  visible 
universe.  A  song  is  heard  In  the  air,  and,  invisibly,  a 
veil  Is  woven,  "  un  voile  de  sondes  p^les  et  roses"  ;  a 
■circle  is  traced,  "  des  circles  de  petits  pas  enchant^s," 
winding  closer  and  closer,  and  narrowing  in  the  whole 
■horizon  upon  one :  we  shall  never  pass  through  the 
veil,  we  shall  never  pass  through  the  circles.  Life,  in 
this  beautiful  Imprisonment,  Is  like  a  child  going 
through  a  field  of  corn,  which  waves  higher  than  her 
head,  so  that  she  can  see  neither  the  beginning  nor  the 
end  of  the  way  : 

"  Sans  doute  le  chemin  est  long, 
Mais  c'est  la  voie,  et  c'est  la  vie. 
Et  c'est  pourquoi  elle  I'oublie 
Et  se  souvient  de  sa  chanson." 
There  are  moments  when,  in  reading  this  book,  we 
are  inclined  to  wish  for  a  picture  with  somewhat  more 
definite  outlines,  a  music  with  somewhat  more  decided 
rhythm.     But  It  Is  really  to  the  credit  of  M.  van 
fLerberghe's  technique  that  he  has  been  able  to  produce 


that  very  sensation  of  uniformity  monotony  as  it  may 
seem  from  beginning  to  end  of  a  hook  wliich  has  in 
consequence  a  perfectly  indiviihiril  atmosphere.  I'ew 
writers  of  verse  realise  how  important  that  question  of 
unity-  -the  prolonging  of  the  personal  note  really  is. 
With  M.  van  Lerberghe  there  is,  indeed,  u  certain  lack 
of  concreteness,  a  certain  fondness  for  .abstractions, 
which.  •'Symbolist  "  though  it  m;\y  be  in  theory,  is  not 
essential  to  a  really  great  Symbolist  art.  But  this  pallid 
kind  of  art,  expressing  as  it  does  a  particular,  shy  tem- 
perament, has  its  place  among  other  more  vivid  evoca- 
tions of  beauty,  for  it  interprets,  in  its  measure, 
"  Le  doux  songe  de  la  beaut 
A  travcrs  de  pAlcs  images." 

.\RTlii;K  SV.MONS, 

THE  NEW  JANE  AU.STEN. 
Tlie  Winchester  Edition  of  the  Novels  of  Jane  Austen." 
Vols  I  and  2:  *' Sense  and  Sensibility."  London: 
Richards. 

''I^IHS  very  beautiful  edition  of  Miss  Austen's  novels 
J-  is  certainly  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  its  birth. 
The  subscription-list  for  the  memorial  window  to  be 
placed  in  Winchester  Cathedral  is,  for  those  who 
can  read  the  signs  of  the  time,  an  indication  that  the 
author  of  "  Sense  and  Sensibility  "  is  about  to  undergo 
that  process  of  exhumation  with  which  the  British 
public  periodically  breaks  In  on  the  oblivion  to  which 
It  consigns  its  dead  favourites.  The  time  for  this,  in 
her  case,  is,  if  anything,  over-due,  for  it  is  more  than 
eightv  years  since  Miss  Austen  died,  in  the  city  whose 
cathedral  keeps  her  dust,  and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assert 
that,  during  the  latter  half  of  that  period,  her  books 
have  been  left  unread  by  any  but  professed  literary 
students.  Since  Macaulay  paid  a  short  but  splendid 
tribute  to  her  genius,  forty-five  years  ago,  and  apart 
from  one  or  two  spasmodic  references  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
her  name  has  not  been  on  the  lips  of  publicists  or  the 
public.  Perhaps  it  was  Mr.  George  Moore's  curious 
discoverv  that  she  and  Henri  Monnier  are  the  only  two 
novell'sts  who  have  ever  attempted  to  write  realistic 
novels — the  realistic  novel  being,  according  to  his  de- 
finition, the  expression  of  a  phase  of  life  which  the 
writer  has  lived  through — which  has  set  g'oing  the  pro- 
cess of  exhumation.  Whoever  Is  responsible,  the  pro- 
cess has  patently  begun,  and  the  pious  can  but  pray 
that  they  may  live  to  behold  the  fulness  and  fruition 
tJiereof,  content  thereafter  to  sing  their  Nunc  Dimiitis. 

Seriously,  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  healthy  for 
our  dyspeptic  fiction  to-day  than  an  exhibition  of  those 
qualities  and  methods  which  entitle  Jane  Austen  to  be 
placed  among  the  very  few  creators  of  character.  It  is 
true  that  her  people  talk  and  act  in  a  fashion  which  seems 
to  put  them  back  Into  some  Inconceivably  remote  era — 
it  is  so  long  since  girls  were  young  ladles,  and  had  the 
vapours  on  the  smallest  provocation  or  none  ;  but 
those  who  are  irritated  by  purel)'  external  discomforts 
of  this  kind  may  be  very  sure  that  literature  Is  not  for 
them.  One  would  wish  to  believe,  however,  that  there 
are  many  novel-readers,  even  of  the  baser  sort,  whose 
taste  Is  still  not  so  utter!}'  vitiated  that  they  cannot  see 
the  great  uses  of  these  books,  so  mordant  in  their 
humour,  so  startlingly  veracious  In  their  observation. 
We  are  concerned  for  the  moment  only  with  "Sense 
and  Sensibility,"  but  what  is  said  of  one  will  serve  for 
all  the  series,  since  in  point  of  sheer  artistry  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  any  of  Miss  Austen's  novels. 
They  had  no  very  heroic  or  romantic  qualities,  the 
people  of  that  middle-class  life  that  lay  under  her  eyes  ; 
she  does  not  often  pluck  at  the  chords  of  passion  or 
tragedy,  but  It  is  to  be  supposed  that,  if  she  had  lived 
to  see  the  explosion  of  the  "  happy-ending"  myth,  she 
might  have  played  the  great  Instruments  of  terror  and 
pity  with  the  best.  It  was  not  constriction  of  sympathy 
nor  want  of  strength  that  made  her  paint  what,  until 
you  look  at  them  closely,  seem  pictures  done  wholly  In 
drabs  and  browns  and  greys.  The  woman  who  could 
give.  In  Colonel  Brandon,  such  a  study  of  the  devotion 
of  unselfish  and  chivalrous  middle-age  to  unthinking 
girlhood,  could  never  fall  In  strength  or  subtlety. 
Nor  Is  there  any  lack  of  colour  in  such  delightful 
portraits  of  vulgarity,  good-natured  or  malicious,  as  we 
have  In  Mrs.  Jennings  and  Mrs.  John  Dashwood. 
These  people  are  all  drawn  with  marvellous  swiftness 
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and  sureness  of  toucli.  Tliere  is  iicvcr  a  hint  of  carica- 
ture, and  every  shifting  impulse  reveals  itself  natiu'ally 
in  dialogue,  without  any  need  for  the  tiresome  explana- 
tions which  are  the  last  resort  of  the  second-rate 
novelist.  Vet  if  psychology  is  asked  for,  it  is  here  in 
plenty. 

It  is,  perhaps,  audaciously  optimistic  to  hope  that 
there  should  again  be  any  large  public  for  work  so  sane, 
dignified  and  human  as  Miss  Austen's  ;  yet  we  enter- 
tain that  hope,  now  that  Mr.  Grant  Richards  has  made 
it  possible  to  read  her  in  a  form  so  wholly  deliglitful  to 
hand  and  eye.  When  the  Corelliosities  of  the  Corellis, 
and  the  too  audible  flatulencies  of  the  rest  of  the  scrib- 
bling crowd,  are  forgotten  in  a  sancf- state  of  public 
taste,  these  novels  will  again  be  recognised  not  merely 
as  historical  documents  of  great  value,  but  above  all  as 
in  many  respects  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  the 
pre- Victorian  days  of  the  century  to  our  permanent 
literature. 

ENGLISH  PORTRAITS. 

"  English  Portraits  :  A  Series  of  Lithographed  Draw- 
ings."   By  Will  Rothenstein.    London  :  Richards. 

SOMETHING  has  been  said  in  these  columns  of  the 
litiiographs  here  bound  up  together  while  they  were 
coming  out  in  parts.  Now  that  the  series  is  complete 
we  may  congratulate  its  author  on  a  very  notable  piece 
of  work  and  a  great  advance  on  his  previous  portraits 
in  the  same  medium.  From  Mr.  Rothenstein's  first 
appearance  over  here  as  a  draughtsman  and  painter  it 
was  evident  that  we  might  reckon  on  a  new  artist  of  great 
ability.  The  doubt  that  occurred  to  not  a  few  among 
his  first  admirers  was  whether  he  was  not  too  clever, 
for  it  was  clear  that  he  could  readily  take  on  style  and 
serve  up  his  work  in  the  most  taking  fashion.  It  looked 
too  as  if  his  most  positive  quality  in  portraiture  was  wit 
with  a  spice  of  malice,  and  his  natural  goal  caricature. 
It  is  infinitely  to  his  credit  that  instead  of  exploiting  the 
facile  side  of  his  talent  he  has  deepened  its  sources  and 
drilled  his  eye  to  hard  and  sober  work.  He  has  chosen 
the  loftier  ambition,  to  buy  at  the  cost  of  some  present 
failures  and  the  foregoing  of  the  flashy  success,  a 
secure  foundation  for  his  art ;  what  was  wit  in  the  earlier 
drawings  remains  as  a  keenness  of  eye  that  gives  an 
unexpected  even  disconcerting  reading  of  certain  cha- 
racters ;  style  is  not  accepted  in  these  later  drawings  on 
terms  so  easy,  but  a  greater  dignity  grows  along  with 
the  profounder  research. 

Speaking  generally,  we  find  In  place  of  a  sweeping 
line  with  its  hit  or  miss  of  the  main  proportions,  a 
system  of  minute  analysis  of  the  features.  Any  one 
who  will  go  through  the  volume  carefully  will  find  how 
steadily  the  features  are  individualised  ;  there  is  not  a 
formula  for  eyes,  noses,'  ears,  but  a  real  study  of  the 
most  interesting  kind  carried  out  with  remarkable 
fineness  of  touch.  Occasionally  the  analysis  would 
seem  to  have  remained  too  piecemeal  ;  for  example,  in 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Lecky  some  fault  in  the  placing  and 
proportion  of  the  features  wrecks  the  total  result,  oddly 
enough,  in  the  case  of  so  strongly  charactered  a 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Seymour  Haden's 
portrait  is  capital  in  general  effect,  and  at  the  same 
time  verified  by  close  observation  of  the  features  and 
hands.  But  for  a  little  uncertainty  in  the  drawing  of 
the  sleeve  it  might  be  pronounced  faultless,  so  like,  so 
well  balanced  in  design,  so  intently  occupied  is  the 
figure. 

'  Faultless  is  not  the  word  for  many  of  the  drawings, 
for  while  in  almost  every  case  the  head  shows  decisive 
observation,  the  body  is  often  finished  off  with  tentative 
and  fluffy  markings.  The  cause  is  very  likely  the 
simple  one  that  the  available  time  of  the  sitting  was 
given  to  the  head  ;  in  that  case  it  would  have  been 
better  to  indicate  less.  But  some  of  the  attitudes,  it 
should  be  added,  like  that  of  Mr.  Henley,  are  a  very 
important  part  of  the  portrait,  and  a  fine  conception  is 
only  a  little  marred  by  hesitations  in  detail.  Again, 
there  are  ill-considered  bits  of  hatched  tone  or  cast 
shadow  in  some  of  the  drawings,  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  a  fault  of  scale,  as  in  the  Walter  Crane,  so  much 
too  big  for  the  page. 

But  wlien  we  consider  the  difiiculties  of  the  under- 
taking, to  snatch  portraits  of  so  many  distinguished 
and  frequently  busy  people,  we  shall  be  amazed  at  its 


success,  and  the  high  level  of  seriousness  maintained. 
Almost  at  the  end  of  the  volume  comes  a  really  beau- 
tiful drawing,  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham. 
Here  is  a  head  that  might  be  transferred  to  a  medal,, 
fine  in  design,  poise,  quantity  of  work,  and  in  the  dis- 
position of  all  the  little  touches  by  which  the  whole  is 
built  up. 

The  lithographs  are  accompanied  by  short  and  witty 
accounts  of  the  people  from  various  hands.  Altogether, 
the  volume  will  take  an  honourable  place  on  the  shelves 
of  national  portraiture. 

MR.  JEROME  K.  JEROME,  MR.  WILLIAM 
SHARP'S  MASTER. 

"The  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow."    By  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.    London  :  Hurst. 

O  .\YS  Mr.  Jerome,  on  page  9,  "  We  grow  so  tired  of 
^  being  always  ourselves."  For  our  part,  we  wish 
he  v.'ould  change  into  some  one  who  didn't  write  books 
filled  with  the  very  dregs  of  an  omnibus-cad's  witless- 
ness. 

THE  PROPER  STUDY  OF  MANKIND. 

"The  Study  of  Man."    By  Alfred  C.  Haddon.  London: 
Bliss  Sands. 

A  "\  7"E  confess  at  the  outset  to  a  little  embarrassment 
*  *  in  discussing  this  volume.  It  is  the  first  of  a^ 
new  scientific  series  edited  by  Mr.  Beddard,  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  well  known  as  the  erudite  author 
of  a  great  monograph  upon  earthworms  and  of  a  host 
of  smaller  contributions  to  anatomical  knowledge.  It 
is  written  by  Professor  Haddon,  who  has  added  to  a 
considerable  zoological  reputation  a  well-earned  repu- 
tation as  an  original  contributor  to  the  science  of 
anthropology.  He  has  visited  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  the  Torres  Straits,  and  brought  back  much  valuable 
information.  For  years  he  has  been  studying  man 
wherever  he  found  him — in  the  wilds  of  Kerry,  in  the 
fens  of  Cambridge,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe.  He  is  known  to  have  a  wide  knowledge  of 
anthropological  museums  and  of  anthropological  litera- 
ture, and  he  has  the  style  of  a  clear  thinker  and  ready 
writer.  We  expected  a  review  of  the  province  of 
anthropology,  a  sketch  of  the  methods,  aims  and' 
conclusions  of  a  science  which  has  made  immense 
progress  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we  are  confident 
that  Professor  Haddon,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
editor,  might  have  given  us  this.  Such  a  volume 
would  have  interested  both  the  general  reader  and  the 
exact  student,  and  would  have  been  a  brilliant  opening 
to  a  "  Progressive  Science  Series."  Unfortunately  the 
author,  as  he  confesses  in  his  preface,  has  not  been  at 
the  pains  to  attempt  such  an  achievement.  He  has 
been  content  to  offer  "  merely  a  collection  of  samples 
of  the  way  in  which  parts  of  the  subject  are  studied." 
He  has  a  chapter  on  measurements,  containing  an 
agreeable  account  of  the  Bertillon  mode  of  identifying 
criminals.  He  proceeds  to  discuss  the  hair  and  eyes 
and  measurements  of  the  head.  Between  a  chapter  on 
the  nose  and  another  on  the  evolution  of  the  cart  is 
interpolated  one  on  the  ethnography  of  the  Dordogne 
district.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  deals  with 
various  games,  and  the  last  chapter  is  an  exposition 
and  criticism  of  schemes  proposed  by  the  British 
Association  and  others  for  the  ethnographical  investi- 
gation of  the  British  Isles.  We  do  not  agree  with  the 
author  that  such  a  collection  of  isolated  samples  of  a 
subject  is  more  likely  to  interest  readers  or  attract 
workers  to  the  subject  than  a  volume  with  a  coherent 
architectural  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  from  what  we 
would  have  wished  the  volume  to  be  to  what  it  actually 
is,  our  fault-finding  is  at  an  end.  All  the  chapters  are 
clearly  and  brightly  written,  and  most  of  them  abound 
in  interest.  The  chapter  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Cart, 
much  of  which  is  original  work,  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  complication  and  fascination  of  anthropo- 
logical problems.  There  were  no  carts  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  or  in  the  primeval  forest,  and  this  method  of 
carrying  burdens  must  have  had  a  beginning  in  time 
and  a  "history  of  progressive  elaboration.  As  an  ex- 
tremely simple  form,  the  author  cites  the  case  of  those 
Indians  who,  instead  of  carrying  their  packs,  attach 
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tlioin  to  polos,  Olio  oiul  of  which  is  allou  od  to  tr;iil  on 
the  ground  hohind,  while  the  othor  is  dragged  along  by 
a  strap  over  tho  shouldor.  Probably  iho  siniplost  lorni 
of  cart  consisted  of  two  polos,  corresponding  to  shafts, 
tho  front  oiids  of  which  wore  attached  to  a  band  slung 
over  a  ponv's  back,  while  tho  hind  ends  trailed,  and  tho 
rocoptacio  was  a  sot  of  transverse  laths  tixot.1  across  the 
sloping  poles.  Professor  lladdon  gives  figures  of  such 
slido-carts  as  used  in  Irohiiul  and  Scotland  last  century, 
and  two  pholograpiis  of  their  use  in  Ireland  actually  at 
the  present  day.  The  next  stage  in  the  evolution  was 
the  mounting  of  the  sliding  ends  of  the  polos  upon  a  rude 
roller  formed  from  the  solid  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  tliere- 
after  followed  a  gradual  shaping  of  tho  roller  into  wheels 
and  axle,  along  with  improvomonts  in  the  carriage 
and  its  mode  of  mounting  on  the  poles.  Tho  author 
I  describes  a  very  complete  series  and  produces  figures 
[  of  many  of  tho'm.  -As  in  series  of  animals,  probably 
connected  by  descent,  there  are  instances  of  survivals  of 
very  primitive  torms  in  remote  districts,  and  of  rudi- 
mentarv  organs  in  modern  forms  the  meaning  of  which 
can  be  understood  only  by  reference  to  ancestry.  But 
the  case  for  evolution  has  not  boon  made  out  when  a 
series  of  plausible  stages  has  been  collected  and 
arranged,  and  Professor  Haddon  proceeds  to  show- 
that  the  embarrassments  and  difiiculties  of  tho  phyloge- 
netic  zoolc)gist  recur  in  the  domain  of  anthropology. 
Have  there,  for  instance,  been  parallel  evolutions  of 
the  cart  in  different  parts  of  the  world  at  different 
times?  How  far  are  existing  apparently  primitive 
forms  survivals,  and  not  degenerations  ?  The  separate 
chapters  on  such  subjects  as  the  "Bull-roarer"  and 
funeral  games  display  a  similarly  interesting  command 
of  detail  and  philosophical  re'straint  from  hasty  con- 
clusion, and  we  are  able  to  commend  them  heartily  to 
those  interested  in  anthropological  method. 

The  printing  and  appearance  of  the  volume  are  very 
good,  and  the  price  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  From 
this  volume,  and  the  promise  contained  in  the  an- 
nounced titles  of  succeeding  members  of  the  series,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  if  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
popular  exposition  of  knowledge. 

A  VIEW  OF  CHINA. 

"The  History  of  China."    By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 
New  and  revised  edition.    London  :  Thacker. 

THE  annals  of  China  form  a  record  of  social  progress 
and  brilliant  human  achievement  that  cannot  fail  to 
teach  a  lesson  of  humility  to  the  unprejudiced  Western 
mind.  When  we  were  half-clothed  savages,  running 
wild  in  the  uncultivated  forests  which  grew  rank  and 
unchecked  over  these  islands,  the  Chinese  were  con- 
versant with  many  of  the  arts  which  we  have  only 
discovered  within  the  last  few  centuries,  and  had  de- 
veloped a  civilisation  which  has  survived  to  the  present 
day,  and  which  is  the  admiration  of  every  European 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  study  its  details.  There 
is  no  heroic  incident  in  the  past  history  of  Western 
nations,  no  masterstroke  of  political  genius,  no  philo- 
sophical or  social  experiment,  which  does  not  find  its 
counterpart  in  the  chronicles  of  China's  progress.  The 
Chinese  have  their  Alexanders,  their  Napoleons,  their 
Ccesars,  their  Bismarcks,  and  their  Martin  Luthers. 
At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  before  the  civil- 
isation of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles  had 
been  commenced,  a  universal  experiment  in  State 
socialism  was  being  tried  in  China  at  the  instigation  of 
an  ardent  reformer.  Five  hundred  years  before  Caxton, 
printed  copies  of  the  "Peking  Gazette"  were  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  Chinese  provinces.  A  couple 
of  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the  Chinese  people 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  free  education.  But  it  is 
useless  to  multiply  instances  :  they  are  written  on  every 
page  of  the  history  of  these  wonderful  civilised  millions 
of  the  Far  East. 

China  has  been,  like  every  other  country,  subjected 
to  great  political  convulsions.  Dynasties,  which  have 
been  placed  upon  the  Dragon  throne  by  the  prowess 
and  ability  of  an  individual,  have  been  overthrown 
through  the  weaknesses  and  incompetence  of  degene- 
rate emperors.  The  empire  is  passing  through  such  a 
crisis  at  the  present  time,  though  with  the  added  danger 
of  the  insatiable  greed  of  the  West.    There  is  not,  in 
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tills  country  at  least,  a  .siiij^lo  \  vmco  raised  in  protest 
against  this  unpriiiciploil  race  amongst  so-called 
Christian  nations  to  rob  a  country  whoso  very  de- 
fencelossness  is  owing  to  tho  peaceful  prosperity  ol  her 
inhabitants.  Why  should  we  cast  upon  China  the 
burtlon  of  supporting  an  army  or  a  navy,  when  we  know 
from  bitter  experioiico  the  intolerable  weight  it  places 
u[ion  tlio  siioulders  of  tho  taxpayer  ?  Ami  why  should 
wo  livpocrilically  seek  to  impose  upon  the  Chinese,  wha 
are  happy  and  contented.  Western  theories  and  Western 
methods  which  are  responsible  for  tho  appalling  social 
and  industrial  problems  that  have  become  a  part  of  our 
daily  life,  and  for  which  no  statesmanship  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  remedy  ?  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  China  has  enabled  her  to  enjoy  for  more  than 
fifteen  centuries  an  immunity  from  the  great  wars 
which  have  disturbed  and  retarded  loss  fortunately 
situated  countries.  There  have  been  frequent  inroads 
on  the  part  of  the  restless  Tartar  tribes,  which  culminated 
in  the  Manchu  conquest  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But, 
until  the  cupidity  of  the  West  within  the  la-st  years 
and  the  long-meditated  revenge  of  Japan  resulted  in. 
action,  China  had  nothing  to  fear  on  the  score  of  foreign 
invasion.  Is  that  a  reason  why  we  should  force  our 
trade  upon  her  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ;  and  is  it  to 
be  considered  no  breach  of  international  principle  that 
the  political  economy  of  one  country  should  be  upset 
for  the  commercial  gratification  of  another?  These 
are  questions  which  the  study  of  Chinese  history  must 
force  upon  minds  that  are  not  warped  by  the  sordid 
considerations  of  mere  national  gain  and  aggrandise- 
ment. 

In  1S84,  in  his  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  history,  Mr.  Boulger  wrote  :  "  China 
is  safe,  and,  so  far  as  her  immediate  responsibilities  go, 
strong.  But  she  exists  in  the  face  of  constant  danger. 
China  has  no  friends,  and  scarcely  a  well-wisher.  She 
stands  alone."  Further  on  he  remarks:  "From  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  alike  comes  the  grateful  news  that 
the  abundant  resources  of  the  soil  and  the  marvellous, 
characteristics  of  the  people  have  availed  to  develop  a 
state  of  material  prosperity  which,  after  the  unpre- 
cedented calamities  of  twenty  years,  would  not  have 
been  thought  possible."  Since  those  words  were 
written  there  have  been  the  war  with  France,  which  in 
its  consequences  was  insignificant  enough,  and  the- 
disastrous  war  with  Japan,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
present  position  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East.  Mr.. 
Boulger  pathetically  sums  up  the  situation  in  this  new 
edition  of  his  work,  which  has  brought  events  from  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg  up  to  the  present  year.  "  In 
face  of  far  graver  perils  than  those  that  beset  her  in  the 
short  struggle  with  Japan,"  he  writes,  "  she  finds 
herself  with  diminished  fiscal  resources,  without  an 
army  or  a  navy,  and,  above  all,  without  a  clear  policy 
or  a  leader,  exposed  to  the  attacks  and  encroachments 
of  the  greatest  powers  and  the  most  aggressive  nations 
of  the  world.  In  her  old  age,  with  the  remains  of 
strength  still  evident  and  only  awaiting  the  directing 
hand  of  a  reformer,  the  picture  the  Chinese  Em.pire 
presents  would  be  piteous  if  all  those  who  regard  it 
were  not  engrossed  in  the  designs  prompted  by  self- 
interest." 

The  whole  history  of  China's  foreign  relations 
illustrates  the  aggressive  and  unprincipled  policy 
which  has  been  systematically  followed  both  by 
ourselves  and  by  other  Christian  nations  since  her 
wealth  and  prosperity  roused  the  cupidity  of  Western 
traders.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
iniquity  of  the  Opium  war,  which  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  a  continuous  infliction  of  British  trade 
upon  the  unwilling  Chinese,  and  Mr.  Boulger  has  very 
properly  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  the  accusations  so 
often  brought  forward  by  sentimentalists.  Opium, 
like  most  other  stimulants  or  narcotics,  is  harmless 
when  indulged  in  moderation  ;  it  is  the  excessive  use 
of  the  drug  which,  as  is  more  flagrantly  the  case  with 
alcohol,  is  demoralising.  But  in  his  defence  of  the 
opium  trade,  solely  from  the  point  of  view  as  to 
whether  the  drug  be  pernicious  or  innocuous,  Mr. 
Boulger  is  only  begging  the  question.  The  point  surely 
is  not  whether  this  or  that  article  should  be  exported 
by  us  into  China,  but  whether  we  had  any  right  at 
all  to  compel  the  Chinese  nation  to  commercial  relations 
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A\'hiLh  they  did  not  desire  and  officially  repudiated.  It  is 
mere  hypocrisy  to  say  that  China  must  be  opened  up 
for  her  own  good.  Of  that  she  must  he»-self  be  the 
best  judge  ;  and  if  the  statesmen  and  trustees  of  the 
Chinese  nation  decided  that  foreign  intercourse  would 
not  be  beneficial  for  their  country,  was  there  a  shadow  of 
justification  for  our  aggressive  and  self-seeking  deter-  ^ 
mination  to  forcibly  ram  our  commerce  down  their  un- 
willing throats  ? 

When  the  Chinese  after  the  war,  in  1S42,  conceded  us 
an  inch,  we  promptly  took  an  ell.  The  stipulations  which 
were  restricted  to  the  treaty  port  s  were  stretched  by  us  to 
apply  to  the  whole  of  China.  It  might  be  considered  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  Chinese  should  put  any  faith 
at  all  in  a  foreigner  after  the  experiences  of  tlie  past ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  much  they  owe  to 
such  men  as  General  Gordon,  whose  genius  quelled  the 
Taeping  Rebellion,  and  Sir  Halliday  Macartney,  of 
whom  Mr.  Boulger,  referring  to  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Petersburg  in  1881,  s;iys:  "  For  this  costless  triumph 
China  was  indebted  to  the  rare  courage  and  skill  of 
the  Englishman  who  has  been  tlie  true  director  of  her 
diplomacy  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  since  she  made  her 
appearance  there,  and  whose  portrait  forms  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  volume.  I  have  said  that  Sir  Halliday 
Macartney  was  the  guide  of  her  diplomacy,  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  he  has  had  any  part  or  share  in- 
the  feeble  policy  favoured  by  the  blind  and  weak-kneed 
rulers  of  China.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  their 
unfortimate  country  if  they  had  followed  his  advice,  and 
stood  firm  at  the  right  moment,  and  given  way  when  it 
was  prudent  and  possible  to  abate  with  dignity  anti- 
quated and  untenable  pretensions."  The  name  of 
Macartney  has  been  honourably  associated  v.-ith  our 
relations  towards  China  from  the  time  of  the  first 
Embassy  to  the  Emperor  Keen  Lung  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  when  Lord  Macartney,  the  head  of  the 
branch  from  which  Sir  Halliday  is  descended,  was  the 
first  foreign  representative  to  be  received  in  audience 
without  performing  the  degrading  ceremony  of  the 
Kov/tow.  Sir  Halliday  Macartney  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  General  Gordon  and  Li  Hung  Chang  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Taeping  Rebellion.  He  founded  an 
arsenal  in  China,  and,  after  a  sixteen  years'  residence 
in  the  countr}-,  came  over  on  a  special  mission  to  Eng- 
land, vv'here,  in  1876,  he  established  the  first  Chinese 
Legation,  to  which  he  has  been  attached  ever  since  as 
Councillor. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  increasing  attention  pEiid  to 
our  policy  in  the  Far  East  that  Mr.  Boulger  has  super- 
seded the  portraits  of  Chinese  rulers  and  statesmen, 
which  were  contained  in  the  first  issua  of  his  work,  by 
those  of  the  most  eminent  Englishmen  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  development  of  our  relations  vvith 
China  in  the  pasts.  And  h  is  natural  that  he  should 
have  given  preponderance  to  those  phases  of  his  sub- 
ject v.-hich  throw  rrtost  light  upon  the  present  condition 
of  affairs.  But  one  cannot  read  this  admirable  history 
without  feeling  how  much  Mr.  Boulger's  sympathies 
have  been  enlisted  by  the  wonderful  record  of  Chinese 
achievement  and  Chinese  characterwhich  he  has  collected 
with  so  much  charm  and  ability.  Yet  he  never  forgets, 
even  when  he  is  discussing  the  burning  questions  which 
are  agitating  the  v/hole  civilised  world  at  this  moment,  his 
role  of  historian.  Facts  and  arguments  are  impartially 
arrayed  to  speak  for  themselves;  he  leaves  each  man  at 
liberty  to  form  his  own  judgsneut.  But  in  his  concluding 
remarks  Mr.  Boulger  shows  how  clearly  he  has  grasped 
the  real  trend  of  public  opinion.  There  are  two  courses 
open  to  us.  We  may  establish  ourselves  in  the  Yangtse 
region,  as  we  have  established  ourselves  in  Egypt ;  we 
may  organize  a  new  administration  for  the  Chinese,  and 
drill  an  army  capable  of  expelling  the  Russians  from 
the  northern  provinces.  Far-sighted  people  would 
know  how  much  trust  to  put  in  the  disinterested 
motives  of  such  a  policy.  Or,  as  Mr.  Boulger  phrases 
it,  we  may  "  continue  indefinitely  the  idle  and  useless 
warfare  of  diplomatic  fence  that  has  been  exhibited 
duri^ng  the  winter  of  1S97-S. "  But  it  does  not  need  the 
light  of  recent  events  to  prove  the  defects  in  our  diplo- 
macy-. They  are  inherent  in  the  system.  The  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  it  should  be  remembered.  Is 
practically  carried  on  by  amateurs.  Care  is  even  taken 
to  change  Ministers  from  office  to  office  in  order  that 


they  may  not  attain  an  inconvenient  and  invidious  pro- 
ficiency In  any  one  branch  of  the  service  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  our  foreign  policy,  which  Is  carried 
Into  effect  solely  through  telegraphic  Instructions  from 
Downing  Street,  Is  not  directed  by  men  who  have  been 
specially  trained  to  the  task.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  impossible  for  us  to  attempt  to  compete 
with  the  skilled  diplomatists  of  other  nations,  and 
Englishmen  are  being  taught  by  bitter  experience  that, 
in  matters  of  delicate  negotiation,  their  Continental 
oelghbours  are  certain  to  get  the  better  of  them. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Government  to  suggest  that  the 
luke-warmness  of  the  attitude  they  have  maintained 
towards  affairs  in  the  Far  East  is  due  to  their  attaching 
but  small  Importance  to  the  v/hole  question  of  our  trade 
with  China.  The  volume  of  the  latter  is  a  mere  frac- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  when  people  talk  vaguely  about 
potentialities  they  forget  the  long  and  instructive 
record  of  past  failure.  The  fact  is,  the  Chinese  do  not 
want  European  goods.  The  articles  they  require  can 
be  made  by  them  at  an  Infinitely  cheaper  cost  than  we 
could  produce  them.  And,  as  Simon  has  significantly 
pointed  out,  if  we  once  put  it  into  their  heads  to  Imitate 
our  manufactures,  the  combined  effects  of  cheap  labour 
and  local  productiveness  would  speedily  lead  to  the  ruin 
of  our  Western  industries.  The  more  one  studies  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  under  which  they  live, 
the  more  one  becomes  convinced  that  on  solid  grounds 
of  self-interest — as  well  as  for  reasons  of  common 
humanity- -it  is  wiser  for  us  to  let  the  Chinese  people 
alone.   '  H.^rold  Gorst. 

MAN  AND  THE  BRUTE. 
"Evolutional    Ethics  and  Animal  Psychology."  By 

E.  P.  Evans.     London  :  Heinemann. 
"The  Nature  and  Development  of  Animal  Intelligence." 

By  Wesley  Mills.  London  :  Unwln. 
IITE  hear  from  time  to  time  that  the  present-day 
\  V  growiJi  of  societies  for  the  proper  protection  of 
animals  is  an  outcome  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  wild  assertion, 
for,  so  long  as  the  churches  held  undivided  sway,  the 
instinct  of  "kindliness  towards  the  brutes  lay  dormant; 
and  even  now  such  movements  flourish  with  least  of 
promise  in  the  very  lands  that  are  still  priest-ridden. 
Mr.  Evans,  indeed,  ventures  so  far  as  to  accuse  both 
the  Christian  and  Jewish  religions  of  actual  incitement 
to  the  persecution  of  dumb  brutes.  That  the  anthropo- 
centric  tenets  of  the  orthodox  have  resulted  in  the  undue 
elevation  of  man  to  the  undue  exclusion  of  the  beasts 
and  birds  Is  a  proposition  far  less  questionable  than  that 
which  Mr.  Evans  adduces  as  a  converse — namely,  that 
our  love  of  animals  usually  arises  from  Intense  and 
morbid  hatred  of  mankind.  Unless  the  author  had  in 
mind  the  vulgar  picture  of  the  embittered  spinster  who 
hugs  the  adored  black  cat  to  a  vvuthered  bosorn  fed  on 
misanthropy,  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  devious  line 
of  argument  by  which  he  could  have  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion so  remarkable.  The  anthropocentric  cult  of  the 
century,  its  conceit  at  least  equalling  its  attainments, 
is  likewise  noted  by  Mr.  Mills,  and  it  Is  worth  observing 
that  his  remarks  on  the  subject  were  penned  before  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace's  last  work. 

Both  of  the  vrarks  before  us,  albeit  distinct  alike  in 
subject  and  treatment,  sound  the  plea  of  more  humane 
behaviour  towards  the  "animals,"  and  in  both  w'e  find, 
formulated  with  varying  degrees  of  directness,  the 
doctrine  that  if  man  is  but  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
he  is  assuredly  but  very  little  higher  than  the  brutes. 
The  absolute  "  uselessness  "  (froin  the  human  point  of 
view)  of  nine-tenths  of  the  animal  world  is  perhaps 
the  most  telling  argument  against  the  old  fancy 
that  the  beasts  arc  here  purely  for  our  use.  One 
by  one,  the  long  recognised  barriers— speech,  the 
most  formidable  of  all— are  cleared,  and  v/e  find  our- 
selves only  proud  relations  of  the  beasts  we  delight  to 
goad.  Our  pride  in  having  raised  ourselves  over  the 
zoological  rank  and  file  must  also  bear  a  rude  shock 
when  we  recollect  the  bare  truth  that,  want  of  progress 
notwithstanding,  the  bee  and  spider  of  to-day  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  perfectly  equipped  as  our 
august  selves  for  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  battle 
of  life,  but  what  practically  means  rather  the  battle  with 
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death.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  llirit  tlio  authors  may  not 
bv  this  line  of  arirumeut  fail  of  their  splendid  purpose, 
l-'or  our  own  part,  we  venture  to  question  whether  the 
desire  to  proteet  the  animals  niiglu  not,  even  in  the 
present  eoniparatlvely  enli!_,'lUened  aije,  be  roused  more 
etVectively  by  a  qualified  acquleseeneo  in  the  t;ulf  that 
lies  between  man  and  his  proteges.  The  instinct  Is 
ever  to  protect  the  weak  ;  and  it  may  be  that  In  eudow- 
ing-  the  brutes  with  lustlietie  and  religious  feelings,  whh 
conscivMisness  of  right  and  wrong,  with  llio  appreciation 
of  coniugal  fidelitv,  trial  by  jury,  self-denial,  suicide, 
and  various  otlie'rs  of  our  wholesome  Institutions 
(superadded,  let  us  remember,  to  a  physical  equip- 
ment often  immeasurably  in  advance  of  our  own), 
these  apologists  may  defeat  their  own  ei  ds  and  may 
merely  succeed  in  modifying  the  grounds  of  111- 
treatmeni.  Jealoiusy  may  take  the  place  of  contempt. 
If  so,  the  fortunes  of  the  brutes  will  not  improve. 

A  modern  Inspiration  only  is  this  serious  study  of 
animal  psychology.    With  the  physical  endowment  of 
the  brutes,  with  their    architecture,  their  migrations 
(regarded  purely  as  mechanical  feats  of  endurance)  and 
their  intelligent  methods  of  hunting  and  self-defence, 
we   have   long   been   made   conversant.     Where  an 
achievement  has  too  presumptuously  approached  cur 
own  level  of  resource,  we  have  taken  heart  of  grace  and 
comforted  our  poor  little  pride  with  the  recollection  that 
men  ha\e  reason,  the  brutes  o?tly  Instinct.    For  any- 
thing  more   logic-loving  than  an  unready  man  the 
distinction  would   have' no   charm;   but   It  suffices. 
Wounded  pride  will  catch  at  less  than  a  straw.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  mental  promptings  that  underlie 
the  homing  of  the  pigeon,  the  horse's  foreknowledge 
of  coming  storms,  or  the  familiar  habit  of  feigning 
death,  that  this  new  science  seeks   to   interest  us. 
Such  matters  are  nov,-  systematically  studied  on  the 
basis  of  detailed  records  of  animal  childhood  like  those 
published  by  Mr.  Mills.    It  is  with  the  deepest  Interest, 
nowise  lessened  by  our  inability  to  agree  with  his  con- 
clusions on  quite  every  count,  that  we  have  followed  his 
chapters  to  the  end,  and  we  are  of  his  opinion  that 
many  who  now  scoff  at  such  everyday  routes  to  the 
truth         vet  have  to  leave  their  pedestals  and  delve. 
We  even  make  bold  to  add  to  his  I'lst  yet  another  illus- 
tration of  taste-impressions  in  very  young  animals. 
The  case  we  have  in  mind  is  that  of  a  child  of  twenty 
months,  which,  having  on  one  occasion  been  persuaded 
to  take  a  most  nauseous  sedative  (containing  potassium- 
bromide)  under  the  name  of  "strawberry  juice,"  with 
the  very  different  flavour  of  which  she  had  long  been 
familiar,  took  wonderfully  to  the  beverage,  and  invari- 
ably cried  for  an  overdose.    Yet '  it  is  almost  beyond 
doubt  that,  with  a  more  fully  developed  consciousness, 
she  would  resent  such  a  compound  without  hesitating. 

The  study  of  animal  psychology,  aided  by  such  clear 
and  intelligible  works  as  those  under  notice,  has,  both 
for  its  own  sake  and  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  related 
problems,  a  great  future.  Even  if  man's  epoch  of 
splendid  isolation  be  ended,  the  human  soul  may  find  its 
consolations.  The  old  warriors,  whose  horses  and 
hounds  went  with  them  to  tha^noxt  world,  had  a  fitter 
appreciation  of  the  brute. 

RECENT  FICTION. 

"  The  Heart  of  Miranda,"  and  Other  Stories.   By  H.  B. 
Marriott  Watson,    London  :  Lane. 

In  four  out  of  five  tragic  pieces — the  "  Other  Stories" 
of  the  title-page — Mr.  Marriott  Watson  makes  ship- 
wreck on  the  rock  of  melodrama.  The  supernatural 
melodrama,  which  tells  how  the  influence  of  a  haunted 
room  ("The  Stone  Chamber")  horribly  separates  two 
lovers,  may  be  lightly  dismissed,  since  it  leads  nowhere 
— has,  in  fact,  as  the  author  himself  confesses,  no 
meaning  whatever.  It  does  not,  therefore,  ask  for  the 
serious  consideration  which  could  hardly  fail  of  being 
ponderous.  A  more  considerable  contribution  is  the 
story  from  Constantinople,  "  Zoraka,"  a  domestic 
drama  that  suddenly  immerses  a  stranger  who  is  de- 
ploring his  remoteness  from  the  real  life  of  the  city. 
The  value  of  the  piece,  however,  lies  rather  in  the  brief 
suggestion  of  the  stranger's  remoteness,  which  intro- 
duces the  adventure,  than  in  the  adventure  itself.  The 
drama  occupies  forty  pages  out  of  forty-five,  but  it  is 
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of  little  weight,  It  le.ivcs  ni^  Impression  ;  wc  rcmcml)cr 
only  tlie  i:n4;lishm.in  dreaming  :il  his  window.  The 
detective,  the  poi.soncd  cup,  l.ho  pistol  .shot,  the  two 
corpses  aiLd  a  frantic  woman,  that  come  at  the  imuI  ot 
"En  Route,"  are  just  the  most  mccnuui...d  .>»uit.  of 
melodrama,  that  leaves  aimlessly  hanging  tho  one  or 
two  suggestions  with  v/hu.h  the  author  began  to  weave, 
or  to  look  as  If  he  miglu  have  wcaved,  an  Interesling 
situation. 

"  The  Dead  Wall"  i.^  nearer  success,  since  the  vu'leut 
action  is  more  of  a  piece  with  the  situation  which  it 
finishes  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  the  note  on  which  one  would 
have  the  story  end,  If  "note"  can  describe  the  bang 
of  a  blunderbuss,  deafening  ears  that  have  till  then  been 
strained  to  catch  the  acuter  blows  of  a  tragical  irony. 
A  cold,  shallow  and  ambitious  wife  Is  scheming,  and 
something  more,  with  the  attractive  Lord  Hambleton 
for  her  rather  despised  hu.sband's  nomination  ;  and  all  the 
while  the  husband  is  a  ruined  man,  hoping  that  his 
pitiful  confession  of  disgrace,  when  he  dares  it,_will  find 
in  his  wife  what  he  knows  is  not  there.     Her  diplomacy 
and  her  relations  to  the  attractive  person  in  authority 
are  skilfully  displayed,  and  we  arc  convinced  by  the 
savagery  of  her  bitter  repulsion  for  the  husband  who 
confesses  what  ruins  her  ambitions.    Then  she  is  sum- 
moned to  receive  Lord  Hambleton,  who   calls  with 
pleasurable  anticipations  ;  but  while  she  talks  to  him, 
she  sees  the  other  room  and  her  husband  cocking  the 
revolver  she   had   remarked   contemptuously  on  his 
mantelpiece,  and  expecting  always  to  hear  the  report,, 
she  dismisses  her  visitor  as  best  she  can.    What  a  fool 
she  had  been  !    Her  husband  had  no  courage,  and  with. 
Lord  Hambleton  the  dignified  prospects  of  her  life  had 
vanished.    She  returns  furious  to  his  room  to  find  him 
in  a  drunken  sleep,  surely?    "His  head  fell  to  her 
touch,  and  from  his  fingers  a  little  phial  tumbled  on  the 
floor."    Curtain.    The  author  arrests  us  with  violence 
to  concentrate  our  final  attention  on   a  man  whose 
separate  appearances  have  all  along  rather  bored  us,  a 
man  whose  ruin  is  of  small  consequence  to  us — his  death 
of  even  less — except  as  either  event  affects  his  wife.  It 
does  not  end,  is  not  even  a  good  parting  from,  the  theme 
of  her  vain  ambition,  and  it  is  too  noisy  and  showy  a 
ringing  down  of  the  curtain  to  be  ignored.    The  woman 
who  interests  us  lives,  and   the  truer  story  of  her 
frustrated  ambitions  would  have  come  from  her  rebel- 
lious lips,  as  she  sees  it  looking  back.    Nor,  however 
sa-vage  and  one-sided  had  been  that  story,  would  her 
husband    have    lost    in   pitifulness   by   the  indirect 
presentation. 

It  is  a  mistake  that  the  author  of  these  "Winter 
Tales  "  did  not  push  tlie  sombre  spirit  somewhat  further, 
to  the  point  where  cynicism  marches  vv'ith  humour,  for 
humour  sees  through  the  imposing  show  of  melodrama, 
and  is  Its  best  enemy.  He  has  reached  this  point  in 
"A  Resurrection,"  and  thus  has  put  himself  for  once 
beyond  the  reach  of  cavillings  on  this  score.  "A 
Resurrection"  is  a  tragic  farce,  and  as  such  the  author 
presents  it.  With  an  excellently  gentle  thrust  he  leaves 
the  husband  who  has  driven  his  young  wife  to  despera- 
tion and  death  by  his  tender  memories  of  her  prede- 
cessor. "  Upon  that  new  grave,"  Mr,  Marriott  W^atson 
ends,  "he  might  now  rear  a  second  temple  to  the  dead, 
and  from  her  cjuiet  place  among  the  shadows  she  too 
might  now  steal  forth  to  revisit  his  melancholy 
dreams." 

The  title  story  tells  how  Miranda  vranders  from  her 
rose  garden,  one  spring  morning,  to  meet  five  types  of 
man  she  cannot  love,  and  a  sixth  whom  she  can.  We 
are  amused  in  places  ;  but  the  conversations  with  the 
various  characters  hardly  light  up  for  us  with  enough 
brilliance  depths  deep  enough  to  make  this  procession 
the  delightful  spectacle  the  reader  expects  to  enjoy 
when  his  author  starts  out  to  step  so  delicate  a 
measure, 

"The  Unknown  Sea."  By  Clemence  Housman.  Lon- 
don :  Duckworth. 
Miss  Housman  has  made  a  long  and  detailed  novel 
from  material  that  would  charm  most  writers  to  nothing- 
longer  or  more  detailed  than  a  ballad.  Christian  the 
fisher-boy,  the  soulless  sea-maiden  Diadyomene,  her 
subtle  revenge  for  his  independence,  the  blight  that 
comes  on  all  his  human  relationships  through  his  passion 
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for  her,  the  long  martyrdom  by  which  he  dies  and  she 
wakes  to  the  possession  of  a  soul,  and  the  secret  of  who 
this  Diadyomene  is — here,  or  hereabouts,  is  stuff  for  a 
ballad.  Surely  it  is  a  strange  sort  of  labour  that 
would  fill  in  detail  upon  detail  to  the  making  of  a  novel 
300  pages  long — not,  be  it  understood,  a  fairy  tale  that 
is  an  allegory,  a  fabled  criticism  of  humanity,  as  was 
Mr.  Housman's  "Gods  and  their  Mak-ers,"  but  a 
realistic  novel,  in  which  a  sea-maiden  is  heroine.  The 
supernatural  stands  so  well  in  a  ballad  because  it  is 
presented  with  a  saving  brevity.  For  we  know  very 
little  about  mermaids  ;  and  if  they  are  to  remain  imposing, 
and  the  usefulness  of  their  existence  unquestioned,  best 
say  as  little  as  possible  about  them,  keep  them  at  arms' 
length.  What  is  a  mermaid  but  the  offspring  of  man's 
fancy  brooding  on  the  beauty  of  the  waves,  their 
fascination,  their  cruelty  ?  But  what  is  she  in  more 
detail  ?  The  imagination  of  man  falters,  suggesting 
negative  qualities  —  she  is  not  this,  she  is  not  that, 
that  a  real  woman  is.  But  if  she  is  to  play  a  serious 
role  in  a  tragic  novel,  with  a  real  fisher-boy  hero,  and 
his  father,  mother,  cousin,  neighbours,  what  can  the 
imagination  of  a  writer  do,  to  give  her  further  details, 
but  steal  qualities  and  motives  from  real  women,  and 
then  what  becomes  of  her  mermaidenhood,  and  how  is 
she  to  be  justified  ?  Why  should  she  not  expand  into  a 
whole  woman,  with  the  full  tale  of  all  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  human  nature  at  her  free  disposal,  growing 
at  once  nearer  and  more  wonderful  to  contemplate  with 
every  detail  ?  Considering  the  part  she  plays,  we  hardly 
know  why  Miss  Housman's  Diadyomene  should  not 
have  been  a  real  woman,  and  why  we  should  be  asked  to 
strain  and  freeze  in  her  half-world,  which  only  concerns 
us,  after  a  while,  by  its  likeness  to  our  real  world. 

There  are  two  excuses  for  Diadyomene.  First  there  is 
something  beautiful  in  her  life  as  sea-maiden,  in  the 
possibility  that  such  a  creature  might  exist,  apart  from 
the  human  part  she  plays  ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  that 
beauty  were  better  suggested  as  briefly  as  may  be,  if  it 
is  to  retain  its  full  charm  undisturbed.  There  would 
be  room,  we  fancy,  in  the  verses  of  our  ballad,  for  the 
suggestion  of  all  that  is  distinctly  sea-maidenish  and 
strange  about  her.  The  second  excuse  is  that  if  a  real 
woman  played  Diadyomene's  role  in  the  circumstances 
of  ordinary  existence,  the  story  might  easily  be  some- 
thing commonplace,  even  vulgar.  It  needs  a  stronger 
imagination  to  conceive  finely  of  seduction  in  a  drawing- 
room  than  seduction  over  a  pool  in  a  rock  ;  a  woman's 
malice  on  a  staircase  may  easily  be  cheap,  it  can  hardly 
look  that  in  the  sea-maiden's  grotto  ;  a  woman's 
elegance  and  power  in  the  life  she  knows  and  her  lover 
does  not,  is  easily  vulgar,  and  so  is  her  scornful  anger. 
If  she  walks  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  swims  with  scarcely 
a  motion,  and  is  terrible  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  we 
know  at  least  that  v/e  are  not  reading  a  novelette. 
It  is  a  confession  of  weakness,  and  such  immunity 
from  the  danger  of  vulgarity  is  paid  for,  to  the  last 
farthing,  by  loss  of  interest,  a  lessening  of  the  story's 
imminence.  This  is  all  too  serious  ;  but  so  is  the  author 
of  "The  Unknown  Sea." 

Is  it  not  a  like  fear  of  commonness  that  pushes  the 
author  to  write  those  strange  sentences  that  are  hard 
to  understand,  although  what  they  represent  is  not  at 
all  ?  Yet  the  desire  to  ensure  immunity  from  the 
commonplace  can  hardly  be  all  the  explanation  of  a 
style  that  reminds  us  now  of  a  translation  from  Pindar, 
now  of  Meredith,  and  leaves  us  with  an  impression  that 
it  derives,  through  many  channels  no  doubt,  from 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  at 
any  rate,  is  the  stand  by  of  every  one  who  is 
difficult  on  purpose,  and  not  from  incapacity,  and 
certainly  he  wrote  sentences  as  hard  as  any  in  the 
language,  and  as  beautiful.  But  the  "Garden  of 
Cyrus,  or  the  Quincunciall,  Lozenge,  or  Net-work 
Plantations  of  the  Ancients,  Artificially,  Naturally, 
Mystically  Considered "  is  not  a  novel  ;  the  writer's 
sentences  do  not  describe  the  actions  of  other  people, 
they  reveal  thoughts  that  call  for  thinking  on  the 
reader's  side.  The  turn  of  his  sentences  is  inseparable 
from  the  turn  of  his  mind — both  are  partly  his  own  and 
partly  of  his  time.  And  if  he  sets  out  to  double  the 
difficulty  of  a  sentence,  he  does  so  that  he  may  wrap  up 
in  it  some  allusion  or  conceit  that  repays  in  the  dis- 
coverer's delight  the  troubles  of  his  brain.     Miss  Hous- 


man  has  no  such  right  to  trouble  our  brains,  for  she  is 
expressing  no  thoughts,  her  sentences  do  not  even 
contain  criticism,  only  the  actions,  of  her  characters. 
She  arrests  us  and  makes  us  think  over  sentences  that 
ultimately  di\-ulge  a  fis'ner-bo}"  searching  an  island, 
something  that  might  have  been  described  in  sentences 
that  rendered  the  picture  at  once  to  the  reader,  instead 
of  wrangling  at  the  gate  of  his  reason  and  struggling 
through — without  paying  toll.  As  well  converse  with 
your  neighbour  by  means  of  a  heliograph. 

"  The  Forest  Lovers."   By  Maurice  Hewlett.  London: 
Macmillan. 

Mr.  Hewlett  has  not  taken  refuge  in  romance  to 
escape  humanity.  His  c'naracters  wore  armour  and 
said  "  Pardieu  "  a  very  long  time  ago,  but  they  live — 
and  live  hard — In  that  perpetual  present  where  humanity 
remains.  And  this  means  not  only  that  his  characters 
separately  are  human,  but  that  their  relations  to  one 
another  are  human.  Prosper  and  Isoult  meet  and  part, 
meet  again  and  are  sundered,  by  strange  accidents  and 
under  circumstances  that  only  belong,  in  outward 
appearance,  to  their  violent  age  ;  but  so  far  from  being 
intoxicated  by  the  licence  of  romance,  the  licence  to  be 
as  violently  meaningless  as  the  day  is  long,  Mr.  Hewlett 
has  so  conceived  his  romantic  action  as  to  make  It  the 
admirable  mechanism  of  a  very  human  story  of  develop- 
ment. The  priceless  Isoult,  unlike  some  of  her  sister 
heroines  In  romantic  fiction,  is  not  content  with  the 
bare  declaration  of  her  author  that  she  Is  priceless  ; 
Indeed  the  author  says  nothing  at  all  about  her,  know- 
ing that  she  can  of  her  own  self  convince  us  that 
nothing  Prosper  could  do  for  the  winning  of  her  would 
be  too  much.  And  Prosper  finally  wins  and  deserves 
her,  not  only  by  the  number  of  men  he  can  kill  or  the 
number  of  miles  he  can  ride,  but  by  a  gradual  change 
in  him  so  intimate  that  it  concerns  no  one  except  those 
two — and  the  reader. 

"  Christiane  Myrlane,"  by  GuIUaume  Dall  (Mme. 
Jules  Lebaudy),  translated  b}-  Miss  Sarah  Cazaly,  is 
hardly  a  masterpiece,  but  a  pleasing,  straightforward 
book  enough,  and  worth  something  to  us  as  a  picture 
of  the  French  "jeune  fille  "  and  her  inner  life  and  possi- 
bilities. Christiane  develops  In  an  unexpected  way, 
after  the  sweet  insipidity  of  her  beginnings.  Her  love 
affair  is  touching,  if  a  little  wooden.  The  translation  is 
a  trifle  literal — a  better  f;iult  than  Its  opposite,  except 
where  the  literal  rendering  slightly  falsifies  the  effect. 

"Hannibal's  Daughter,"  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  An- 
drew Haggard,  D.S.O.  (Hutchinson),  is  a  very  credit- 
able novel  for  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  in 
another  and  very  different  craft  from  the  writing  one. 
The  book  is  a  little  formidable  at  first,  with  Its  huge 
bulk  and  its  close  print ;  but  Colonel  Haggard  has 
never  allowed  his  "period"  to  overweight  his  story. 
Love-making  and  fighting,  more  or  less  carefully 
historical,  relieve  one  another  cleverly  till  the  end.  We 
should  not  have  thought  It  easy  to  get  so  much  fresh- 
ness out  of  well-exploited  yVncIent  Carthage. 

"Life  is  Life,"  by  Zack  (Blackwood),  is  a  collection 
of  tales,  all,  or  almost  all,  reprints.  Every  one  of  them 
is  distinctly  clever,  and  would  be  impressive,  taken 
separately.  The  herding  together  does  not  suit  them. 
They  are  all  written  in  one  key,  all  full  of  strenuous 
emotional  feeling.  It  is  restrained  and  effective 
enough  ;  but  too  long  a  course  of  it  would  make  one 
welcome  "Comic  Cuts."  There  is  a  limit  to  one's 
power  of  having  one's  heart-strings  wrung  ;  the  most 
tender-hearted  of  spinsters  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
weep  over  three  missionary  sermons  at  a  sitting  ;  and 
the  poignant  humanity  of  "  Zack's  "  characters  lost  its 
grip  of\is  as  we  proceeded,  though  we  were  not  callous 
enough  to  remain  untouched  when  it  came  to  "  Widdy 
Vlint."  Taken  In  moderation,  "  Zack's"  work  will  be 
enjoyed.    She  has  the  knack  of  short-story  writing. 

"  Windy-Gap,"  by  Theo  Douglas  (Arrowsmlth),  is  a 
rather  pretty  and  ingenuous  little  book.  The  heroine  is 
a  sturdy  young  countrywoman,  who  finds  herself  alone 
in  the  world,  with  no  belongings  beyond  a  step-mother 
of  the  Immemorial  type.  Wiiile  in  an  over-wrought 
condition  she  strays  into  the  meeting-house  of  some 
quaint,  primitive  sect,  and  the  "call  "  from  the  pulpit  for 
a  sister  to  go  out  and  w.irk  in  the  vineyard  of  Western 
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America  seems  K>  be  atlJi  essed  speciall\'  to  lier.  'I'lie 
call  comes  from  an  eltlerly  aiitl  not  over-sei.lucli\e 
Brother,  whose  bride  poor  Phicbe  must  become  liefore 
she  is  free  ot"  the  vineyard.  In  lier  lonely  state  the  idea 
appeals  to  her  as  promisinj^  security  if  not  exhilaration. 
She  i^oes,  and  is  rewanled  by  liiKlintj  the  aged  Brother 
comfortably  burieil.  His  successor  is  young  and 
comely  and  ardent,  ami,  of  course,  riuube  marries  him. 
It  is  a  sympathetic  little  storv. 

"Warned  Oil","  by  Lord  Granville  CJordon  (White), 
has  a  certain  geniality  and  dash  about  it  that 
disarms  criticism.  There  is  a  little  good  racing 
in  it,  some  not  very  convincing  love-making  and 
criminal  "  business,"  and  quite  a  good  deal  of 
curious  grammar.  Lord  Granville  Gordon  says 
"alliteration"  when  he  means  "  caligraphy,"  and  is 
satisfied  with  the  mmiber  of  "  ats  "  in  a  sentence  like 
this  : — "  It  is  learnt  in  childhood  at  the  same  establish- 
ment that  you  learnt  to  curtsey."  However,  we  have 
read  him  without  much  weariness  and  remember  him 
with  indulgence.  He  has  a  beaming  way  of  taking 
the  reading  public  into  his  confidence  that  is  hard  to 
resist. 

"An  Unknown  Quantity,"  by  Violet  Hobhouse,  is  all 
about  a  soulless  and  heartless  young  woman  with  whom 
every  one  falls  madly  in  love,  but  who  finds  it  im- 
possible to  fall  in  love  in  return.  She  is  rather  a 
second-rate  Undine,  and  finds  her  soul  after  a  death- 
bed conversation  with  a  clerical  admirer.  There  is 
occasional  picturesqueness  in  the  book  and  in  the  girl 
herself,  especially  in  her  relations  with  her  old  nurse — 
that  invaluable  foil  to  beauteous  heroines.  The  author's 
chapter-headings  betray  an  impressive  knowledge  of  the 
classics — in  translations. 

"  The  Adventures  of  a  Martyr's  Bible,"  by  George 
Firth  (Lane),  has  an  S.P.C.K.  flavour  about  its  title 
which  its  contents  go  far  to  belie.  The  martyr's  Bible 
gets  itself  mixed  up  with  some  exceedingly  unevan- 
gelical  people  and  circumstances,  and  its  property  of 
sending  a  u^arning  thrill  down  the  arm  of  its  holder  at 
critical  moments  has  every  opportunity  of  exercise.  The 
piercing  together  of  the  various  adventures  is  a  little 
clumsy;  Mr.  Firth  does  not  "join  his  flats"  over-vi^ell. 
But  the  book  is  written  with  decided  spirit,  and,  if  it  is 
a  first  novel,  speaks  hopefully  for  Its  author's  literary 
prospects. 

"Modern  Instances,"  by  Ella  D'Arcy  (Lane),  con- 
tains seven  short  stories  and  sketches,  all  of  most 
undoubted  power.  The  two  first  are  a  little  too  much 
alike  in  their  drift  ;  their  dreariness  and  wilful  tedlous- 
ness  make  the  effect  they  were  meant  to  make,  but 
neither  of  them  prepares  us  for  the  author's  intense 
feeling  for  a  dramatic  situation,  which  comes  out  in 
"Sir  Julian  Garve,"  or  for  the  subtlety  shown  In  "The 
Death-Mask,"  which  last  is  no  story,  but  a  handful  of 
vivid  Impressions.  Of  her  particular  school.  Miss  Ella 
D'Arcy  is  easily  first.  One  hopes  that  her  almost 
uncanny  cleverness  is  leading  up  to  something  big. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  SHELF. 


ERMONS  are  probably  the  most  ephemeral  of  all  forms 
vZ)  of  literature.  Out  of  the  numberless  volumes  of  pulpit 
discourses  published  during  the  Queen's  reign,  scarcely  a  dozen 
will  survive.  A  well-known  professor  of  theology  is  said  to  be 
fond  of  urging  his  pupils  not  to  waste  their  money  in  buying, 
or  their  time  in  reading,  any  modern  sermons  except  those  of 
Frederick  Robertson  and  Dean  Church.  This  is  perhaps 
somewhat  sweeping.  Still  we  believe  that  very  few  sermons 
can  bear  the  cold  page  of  print,  for  the  plain  reason  that  those 
which  are  most  effective  in  the  pulpit  are  inevitably  too 
rhetorical  in  character  and  popular  in  style  to  read  well. 
Few  clergymen  of  the  present  day  have  leisure  to  spend  in 
acquiring  literary  grace  or  power ;  and  even  when  they  possess 
it  to  some  extent  they  seldom  bestow  it  on  their  sermons.  The 
volumes  before  us  are  rather  above  than  below  the  general 
average  of  pulpit  literature.  Yet  only  one  of  them  is,°in  our 
judgment,  really  worth  the  reading  by  any  but  professed 
theological  students. 

"  University  and  other  Sermons."  By  the  late  C.  J.  Vaughan, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  LlandafT.  London  :  Alacmillan. 
We  have  never  been  able  entirely  to  understand  the  secret 
of  the  extraordinary  power  which  Dean  Vaughan  unquestion- 
ably exercised  as  a  preacher.  His  thought  is  not  profound, 
his  theology  is  very  ordinary,  and  his  style,  though  lucid,  has 
little  charm.  We  suppose  that  the  true  power  of  a  preacher 
is  in  his  own  personality,  and  it  very  rarely  occurs  that  the 


in.igiiclism  (if  person. ilily  (an  be  transferred  to  piiiil.  I)eaii 
\'aiighan  w.is  (crlainly  no  ordinary  man,  and  his  indiu'iice 
over  others,  more  especially  o\er  youiiK  men,  was  .dmost 
uni([U(?.  Perhaps  no  I'.nglish  eci  Icsiasiic  of  our  time  has  been 
so  imiveisally  rcganlcd,  irrespective  of  parly,  with  a  reverent 
esteem  wliicli  grew  into  enthusiastic  affection  on  the  ])ait  of 
those  who  knew  him  well.  Yet  there  is  little  in  these  pages  to 
suggest  .uiything  of  the  kind.  Tin-  sermons  are  full  of  a 
restrainctl  yet  eager  tlevotion,  which  now  .and  then  (inds 
fervent  and  elo(|iient  exjjression,  as  in  tlu:  touching  tribute 
to  .Archbishop  Tait.  Ihit  ;in  outsider,  who  di«l  not  know  Dean 
Vaughan,  and  had  never  heard  him  speak,  would  sc.'irt  cly  find 
himself  even  interested  in  these  sermons,  much  less  moved  by 
them,  if  the  name  of  their  author  were  removed  from  the  title- 
page. 

"The  Revel  and  the  Battle,"  ami  other  Sermons,  liy  (ieorgc 
Ridding,  D.U.,  Bishop  of  Southwell.    London  :  Macinillan. 

The  curious  title  of  this  book  is  sufficient  to  attract  attention. 
The  sermon  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume  was  [jreached, 
it  appears,  at  Oxford,  on  Commemoration  Sunday,  which 
chanced  to  be  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo.  Ojjening  with  the 
well-known  lines  of  Byron  which  draw  the  contrast  between  the 
"  revelry  by  night"  and  the  next  day's  battle,  the  Bishop  makes 
a  very  ingenious  application  to  the  circumstances  of  the  under- 
graduates. This  sermon  made  a  great  impression  at  the  time, 
and  is  very  striking  to  read.  Another  sermon  on  "The  Liberty 
of  Teaching"  was  preached  when  it  was  proi)osed  to  prosecute 
Jowett  for  his  contribution  to  "Essays  and  Reviews."  It  is  a 
powerful  plea  for  liberty,  based  on  the  advice  of  Gamaliel  to  the 
Sanhedrin.  Not  the  least  effective  part  of  this  really  great 
sermon  is  its  protest  ajjainst  the  over-definition  which  charac- 
terised the  age  of  the  Cnurch  Councils.  Every  discourse  in  the 
book  is  worth  reading ;  the  thought  is  free  and  strong ;  the 
style  vigorous  and  epigrammatic  ;  and  we  have  been  especially 
struck  with  the  felicity  of  the  illustrations. 

"The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life,"  and  other  Sermons.  By 
David  Wright,  M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  Stoke  Bishop.  London  : 
Rivington. 

The  Master  of  the  Temple  introduces  these  discourses  with 
words  of  very  high  praise.  Preaching,  he  says,  was  Mr. 
Wright's  special  gift.  In  all  the  higher  qualities  of  the  preacher, 
he  is  declared  to  have  had  few  equals  in  the  then  united  diocese 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  We  can  only  say  that  if  this  was  so, 
the  standard  of  preaching  in  that  diocese  cannot  have  been, 
high.  The  sermons  are  good  in  their  vvay,  but  in  our  judgment 
they  are  in  no  wise  remarkable.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  are 
reminiscent  of  Frederick  Robertson,  both  in  thought  and 
language  ;  there  is  little  evidence  of  wide  reading  or  of  original 
thinking,  and  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  personal  friendship 
has  led  so  sound  a  critic  as  Dr.  Ainger  usually  is,  into  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  Mr.  Wright's  preaching  capacity.  It 
may  be,  of  course,  that  here  we  have  another  example  of  the 
loss,  in  printed  sermons,  of  the  power  they  gained  in  delivery 
from  that  "almost  ideal  pulpit-style"  which  we  are  assured  that 
the  preacher  possessed.  The  truth  is,  as  Kingsley  said,  that  in 
the  pulpit  manner  is  more  important  than  matter.  But  only 
the  matter  can  get  into  print. 

"  The  Hope  of  Israel."  A  Review  of  the  Argument  from 
Prophecy.  By  F.  H.  Woods,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Chalfont 
St.  Peter.  Edinburgh  :  Clark. 
These  addresses  were  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  on  the  Warburton  foundation.  They  are  of  interest  only 
to  theological  scholars  or  students,  but  to  them  these  lectures 
will  prove  of  very  real  value.  Mr.  Woods  accepts  in  full  the- 
results  of  recent  Biblical  criticism  ;  and  these  conclusions,  he 
freely  admits,  render  the  old  view  of  Hebrew  prophecy  un- 
tenable. Indeed,  both  prophecy  and  miracle,  once  looked  upon 
as  the  pillars  of  Christian  faith,  have  become  two  of  its  chief 
difficulties.  Mr.  Woods  writes  with  perfect  candour  and  admir- 
able clearness,  and  his  re-statement  of  the  argument  from 
Prophecy,  though  far  too  thorough-going  for  old-fashioned 
people,  indicates  the  only  lines  on  which  educated  men  can 
accept  prophecy  in  any  sense  but  that  of  simple  teaching, 
according  to  the  knowledge  then  possible. 

"  The  Bible  :  its  Meaning  and  Supremacy."    By  F.  W.  Farrar, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.    London  :  Longmans. 

This  work  has  all  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Farrar's  style. 
It  is  lengthy,  wordy,  crammed  with  quotations,  and  in- 
clined to  repetition.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  monument  of 
learning — the  Dean's  real  learning  is  often  obscured  by  the 
amazing  range  of  his  reading  and  his  almost  too  faithful 
memory.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  a  book  for  popular  reading 
and  not  for  scholars  ;  and  here  it  is  calculated  to  do  much  good 
service,  at  least  so  far  as  the  earlier  chapters  are  concerned. 
The  task  Dr.  Farrar  here  sets  himself  is  to  show  that  the 
various  theories  of  Biblical  inspiration  which  have  been  held  by 
believers  have  none  of  them  any  real  authority,  such  as  is 
possessed,  for  example,  by  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  Church  has 
never  accepted  or  endorsed  any  special  doctrine  of  Biblical 
inspiration.  Even  the  canon  of  Scripture  itself  was  not  made 
by  decree  of  council,  or  any  similar  power  ;  it  simply  grew  up. 
The  Dean  shows  that  this  fact  of  itself  spikes  half  the  guns. 
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aimed  r.t  ihe  Chrisllm  faith  bv  iho  ruder  and  coarser  seel  of 
secul.irist.  whose  chief  endeavour  is  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
immoralities  of  David,  "  the  man  after  God's  o^vn  heart  or  to 
show-  that  ihe  Gospel  of  John  contradicts  the  Book  of  Job. 
Such  criticism— so  to  call  it-as  this  can  be  of  no  weignt 
a<^ainst  the  Bible  with  moderatelv  well-read  men.  But  busy 
and  unimaginative  people  of  little  culture  are  often  much 
troubled  at  discovering  that  "God  is  not  a  man,  inat  should 
repent."  does  not  comfortablv  fit  in  with  "  It  repented  the  Lord 
that  He  had  made  Saul  kins.'."  ^'-''^  ^uch  as  these,  and  they 
are  manv.  the  Dean's  book  will  lie  a  real  help.  As  to  the  later 
-chapters,  consistimr  chiedy  of  quotations  inuumerab  e  from 
evervbod%-'s  opinion  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible,  they 
weaken  the  book,  in  our  judgment,  and  lessen  its  value.  Some 
•of  the  cited  passages  are  interesting,  no  doubt,  but  most  of 
them  are  naught 

"Church  Briefs."  By  \V.  A.  Bewes,  LL.D..  Barrister-at-Law. 
London  :  Black. 
For  the  ecclesiastical  antiquarian  this  will  prove  a  fascinating  . 
book.  Briefs  were  royal  letters  directing  collections  to  be 
made  in  churches,  or  from  house  to  housc-these  latter  were 
called  '-walking"  briefs -for  some  c'nantablc  object.  They 
were  sometimes  issued  by  the  bishops  also,  and  from  the  time 
of  Anne  to  Nonconforming  congregations.    They  survived  into 

the  present  century.  ,     •    j  ^ 

The  obicctsfor  which  the  collections  were  authorised  areveiy 
numerous.  Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Bewes  says,  the  most  mteresting 
and  important  are  those  made  on  behalf  of  sufferers  m  foreign 
countries  :  Protestant  refugees  from  France  manners  talcen  by 
the  Turks,  Hungarian  slaves,  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Poland. 
Amone  other  objects  of  assistance  are  conspicuous  the  victims 
of  fire  for  insurance  then  was  not  :  sufferers  from  war  and 
tempest.  The  building  and  repair  of  churches  was  of  course 
a  frequent  subject  of  appeal,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that 
the  building  of  colleges  in  American  cities  is  also  included. 

Mr  Bewes  has  done  his  work  with  the  thoroughness  of  an 
exoert  and  all  who  are  Interested  in  the  curious  byways  ot 
Church  history  should  have  his  handsome  book  upon  their 
shelves. 

'^My  Life  in  Christ.'^  By  Father  John  of  Cronstadt.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  E.  Goulaeff,  of  St.  Petersburg.  London: 
Cassell. 

Father  Ivan  Sergieff  is  one  of  the  most  notable  personages 
in  modern  Russia.  His  influence  and  reputation  extend  far 
beyond  the  wide  hmits  of  his  own  country.  He  is  like  a  figure 
out  of  early  or  mediaeval  Christianity,  with  his  siniple  belief  and 
profound  devotion,  his  reputed  extraordinary  gifts  of  healing, 
his  humble  life  and  unceasing  labour  among  the  people  it 
was  Father  John  who  consoled  the  last  hours  of  the  Tsar, 
Alexander  the  Second  :  but  he  is  more  at  home  in  the  hovels 
of  the  moujiks  than  among  the  great.  His  book  is  much 
what  might  be  expected  of  such  a  man  ;  it  consists  mainly  of 
prayers  and  devout  meditations,  though  it  is  rather  oddly 
termed  a  diar>',  and  some  portions  would  appear  to  have  been 
delivered  as  sermons.  Ordinary  men,  livmg  in  the  world, 
will  probablv  find  the  mystical  and  exalted  atmosphere  of  these 
pages  uncongenial  to  them.  They  will  look  in  vam  for  original 
fhought  or  striking  form  of  expression.  But  they  wiH  discover 
the  beautiful  personality  of  a  true  saint  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINIS. 
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"Many  Memories  of  Many  People."    By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 
London  :  Arnold. 

MRS  SIMPSON,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Nassau 
William  Senior,  has  produced  a  pleasing  volume  of 
reminiscences  of  her  father  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Senior  was  an 
esamable  and  useful  man,  who  faithfully  and  honourably  served 
His  generation,  and  left  behind  him  the  record  of  a  blameless 
and  beneficent  career.  Happily  for  Eng  and,  men  of  the 
shrewd  upright,  generous  type  of  Nassau  W.lham  Senior  are 
not  uncion,  and  in  that  flct  lies,  to  a  arge  extent  the  hope 
of  he  nation.  Cavour  once  called  him,  "  I'espnt  le  plus  dclaire 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne."  He  was  not,  however,  in  any  sense  a 
SmarkS  man,  btit  merely  a  sturdy,  wholesome,  patno  ,c 
man,  who  cherished  lofty  aims,  and  led  a  worthy  hfe.  Phis  is  a 
high  title  to  personal  honour,  but,  unless  the  biographer  has 
silcir  gifts,  i  constitutes  no  claim  to  literary  commendation. 
Snately  in  the  place  of  a  mere  biography  Mrs.  Simpson 
has  mu  together  sc^nc  very  entertaining  family  recollection^ 
aSd  presenred  to  the  reader  a  transcript  of  interesting  portions 

'^'{);;;:Sbr'w^a  member  of  the  Commissic^  on  Education^ 
a  Master  of  Chancery,  and  a  Libera!  of  the  old  school,  and  his 
house  at  Hvde  Park  Gate  was  for  many  years  an  importan 
social  centre.  It  was  destined  to  become  the  rcnde/.vouw  of 
wi  "statesmen,  men  of  letters  and  the  happy  hunting  g™ 
of  d  stincuished  anecdotist:,.  London  m  the  tiftic.  v\e,c  ine 
pal  nv  dly^^o^  breakfast..  When  two  or  three  poh  >nans 
'  he'd  ?o^lay  their  heads  together,  or  two  fnends  wanted  an 
'ntimn'c  chat  without  interruption,  they  asked  each  other  to 
breakfast '  My  father  used  to  breakfast  in  this  way  two  or  thr^ 
ti  ne  a  wcek  with  Lor.l  Lansdowne,  and  constantly  a  friend  or 
two  dropped  m  at  our  table."  Among  the  notab.hties  who 
figured  aVSse  intimate  little  gatherings  and  more  important 


social  functions  were  the  Mills  and  the  Grotes,  Sir  James 
Stephen,  the  poet  Rogers,  Lord  Dalmeny,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carlyle.  Lord  St.  Leonards,  Sidney  Smith,  and  Thackeray. 
An  earlv  visitor  was  the  elder  brother  of  the  great  Napoleon. 
"  I  rerriember  once  bursting  in  when  I  was  a  child,"  Mrs. 
Simpson  writes,  "and  seeing  a  short,  dark,  stout  gentleman, 
whom  my  father  called  the  Ccmte  de  Surv-illiers,  alias  the  ex- 
Kin<^-  Joseph  of  Spain.  On  that  occasion  he  told  my  father, 
after  a  eulog}'  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  that  his  brother  was 
'plutot  bon  homme  que  grande  homme.'"  There  are  many 
shrewd  obser^-ations  on  statesmen  and  their  ways,  and  one  of 
the  most  piquant  anecdotes  relaters  to  the  career  of  Lord  St. 
Leonards.  Mrs.  Simpson  once  asked  him  to  describe  his  day. 
♦  Well,'  he  replied,  '  1  will  tell  you  what  my  life  was  as  Attorney 
General.  I  will'  begin  at  three  a.m.,  when  you  may  imagine  me 
staggering  with  fatigue  up  the  steps  of  my  house  in  Guildford 
Street  on  my  return  from  the  House  of  Commons,  to  find  Lady 
Sugden  waiMng  for  me  with  a  cup  of  tea.  I  then  used  to  go  to 
bed.  with  strict  injunctions  to  be  called  at  six.  My  briefs  were 
brought  to  me,  and  1  set  to  work  for  a  couple  of  hours,  I  then 
had  breakfast,  and  slept  for  a  short  time  before  I  had  to  attend 
consultations.  :\t  ten  oclock  I  went  into  court,  and  there 
remained  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  House,  where  1  stayed 
answering  questions  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
Often  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a  speech  at  the  end  of  the 
debate,  and  so  da  capo  to  the  next  day  of  toil  and  trouble. 

The  reminiscences  of  men  of  letters  will  interest  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.  On  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Simpson  writes  with 
something  more  like  enthusiasm  and  personal  interest  than  she 
generally' allows  herself  to  display.  The  author  of  "Vanity 
Fair"  was  a  friend  of  the  Senior  family.  "No  two  people 
could  be  much  more  unlike  in  m.any  respects  than  Thackeray 
and  my  father,  vet  thev  got  on  capitally."  Mrs.  Simpson  and 
the  novelist  "  used  to  meet  frequently  and  take  long  walks  m 
Kensington  Gardens.  In  the  summer  of  1863  I  met  him  alone, 
and  he'  walked  with  me,  and  m  the  course  of  conversation  said 
that  his  physician.  Dr.  FergvTson,  had  told  him  that  unless  he 
took  the  greatest  care  he  could  not  hve  many  months.  •  •.•  • 
He  looked  so  strong  and  full  of  life  that  I  couW  not  believe  him, 
and  it  was  a  great  shock  when,  on  Christmas  Day,  we  heard  ot 
his  sudden  death."  We  can  detect,  however,  m  her  first  words 
the  evidence  of  a  strong  prejudice  against  Carlyle  ■  Y  2m 
afraid  I  did  not  quite  appreciate  his  extravagant  theories  and 
destructive  philosophv,  but  I  delighted  in  the  wit  and  humour 

and  originality  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  I  have  one  of  her  last 

letters  she  ever  wrote,  telling  me  of  the  horror  with  which 
Carlyle  was  looking  forward  to  delivering  his  address  at 
Edinburgh.  '  IMr.  Carlyle,'  she  wrote,  '  is  starting  to  Frystone, 
on  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  in  no  humour,  already  for  doing 
anything  but  committing  suicide.  1  am  sure  many  a  man  with 
a  good  thick  skin  has  gone  to  be  hanged  more  comfortable  in 
his  mind  than  Mr.  C.  goes  to  make  that  tiresome  address. 

Mrs  Simpson  has  made  much  use  of  her  fathers  diaries, 
two  chapters  of  which  give  an  account  of  diplomatic  con- 
versations about  the  Crimean  troubles.  The  most  interesting 
portions,  however,  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  "  and  the  "  Liberal  Unionist."  Mr.  Senior's  daughter 
has  also  something  to  say  of  the  history  of  that  stirring 
period  "  Sanguine  politicians  hoped  that  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1 85 1  would  inaugurate  the  reign  of  universal  peace  and 
dood  will.  A  little  more  than  a  year  afterwards  England  lost, 
as  we  thought,  the  last  of  her  military  heroes  m  Arthur,  Dulce 

of  Wellington  Not  many  months  elapsed  ere  there  were 

rumours  of  disturbance,  and  early  in  1854  ^^e  Crimean  War 
broke  out,  and  the  reign  of  peace  was  over.  With  what  intense 
interest  we  at  home  followed  the  fortunes  of  our  brave  soldiers, 
and  with  what  grief  and  indignation  we  heard  of  their  sutlermgs, 
caused  partly  by  carelessness  and  jobbery,  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  lived  at  that  time.  The  'Saturday 
Review'  rose  into  fame  by  its  unflinching  determination  to 
expose  those  abuses."  Those  who  have  followed  with  y.vid 
interest  or  had  some  little  share  in  the  events  of  the  middle  of 
this  century  will  find  points  to  linger  on.  Mrs.  Simpson  is 
always  the  same  wise,  tolerant,  liberal  observer  of  her  con- 
temporaries, with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men  and  women, 
and  complete  familiarity  with  affairs  such  as  only  they  can 
have  who,  like  her,  live  behind  the  scenes  An  artist's  ske  ch 
is  often  more  interesting  than  his  finished  ^vork,  and  the 
£i-agmentary  condition  of  these  reminiscences  will  not  render 
them  less  acceptable  to  many  readet's. 


English  Army  Lists  and  Commission  |<egisters."   Edited  and 
Annotated  by  Charles  Dalton,  F.R.Cx.S.    Vol.  III.  1689- 
1694.    London:  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 
I'his,  the  third  volume  of  a  series  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  praise  already  in  these  columns,  covers  some  most 
eventful  years,  years  during  which  we  were  at  war  with  trance, 
and  had  also  o  face  for  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  rebellions 
hi  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  well.    We  were  by  rio  means  as 
successful  aqainst  Fi  ance,  as  the  popular  notion  with  reference 
to  the  relative  powers  of  Fren<:h  and  Enghshmen  would  lead 
us  to  expect ;  and  if  we  won  Dundee  m  Scotland  the  Royal 
foi-c.^  were  defeated  at  Killiecrankie.    In  Ireland  there  was 
as  hard  fVhting  as  anvwhere,  and  the  regiments  newly 
mised  or  sSn-ice  in  that  country  gained  deservedly  high  repa> 
Stions    The  InniskiUiug  regiments  in  particular  then  gained 
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Jaurclj-  whicli  they  added  tn  at  Wat<Mloo.  and  have  kept  (,'rccn 
cversincf.  Turnin^r  over  the  re.^'nnoiital  Hsts  which  Mr.  I  lalton 
has  coin[)ilcd  so  caivfully,  wo  >:ome  acroi;>;  m.my  vvcll-known 
names,  and  tho.-ic  who  write  history  will  oltcii  liiul  his  accurate 
ujkI  painstaking,'  research  of  immense  henetit  to  them.  Tor 
the  .-innotalious  are  most  numcxoiis  ;ind  ot'  yn-.u  interest  in 
many  cases,  while  all  display  a  most  eonimendable  patieiux; 
nnd  mlniitonoss.  The  introduction  is  in  itself  a  fasrinatinjf 
little  bit  of  history,  while  there  aro  letters  in  the  appendix 
which  set  at  rest  several  niuch-voxcd  questions,  and  whu.h  will 
be  welcomed  liy  the  antiquarian,  (lustastis  Mamilion,  Viscount 
BcjTic,  has,  for  examples  hitherto  been  mistaken  by^  iustorians 
nnd  biographers  for  his  namesake,  the  Covernor  of  Knniski!lci-v. 
Jt  was  the  latter,  we  now  learn,  and  not  the  fornier,  wlio  raised 
the  ICnniskillen  regiments  in  l6Sg.  Then  we  get  some  accurate 
details  as  to  Ccncral  llcury  Ilawley,  and  Sir  John  Mill, 
Covernor  of  Fort  William,  at  the  time  of  the  (dcncoe 
Massacre,  and  the  pedigree  of  Wolfe  13  at  length  accurately 
determined.  What  will  interest  the  general  public  more 
perhaps  is  that  Mi:  Dalton  seems  to  have  quite  settled  the 
claims  to  having  been  the  tirst  Highland  regiment  in  favour  of 
the  Earl  of  Argyles  Highlanders,  a  corps  which  was  raised  in 
1689,  and  disbanded  after  the  peace  of  Kyswick.  It  is  of  this 
regiment  that  the  anecdote  should  be  told  which  has  been 
placed  to  the  credit  of  Colonel  George  Hamilton's  regiment. 
Sometime  after  the  arrival  of  the  Highlanders  in  Flanders  it 
was  reported  to  King  William  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  King  James's  health.    Turning  to  General  Talmach, 


in-law's  health  as  often  as  they  please."  Thus  does  Mr.  IXilton 
manage  to  enliven  the  dull  pages  of  an  army  list.  One  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  less  promising  opportunity  for  humour  than 
that  iitforded  by  the  list  of  name's  or  dates,  which  take  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  \  oiume.  But  amongst  the  notes  and  anno- 
tations are  to  be  found  many  an  anecdote  which  gives  lite  to  the 
dull  bones.  The  labour  entailed  must  have  been  very  consider- 
able, but  to  our  author  it  is  clearly  cue  of  love,  and  he  has 
performed  his  task  as  only  one  whose  whole  interest  were 
centred  in  it  could  have  done.  We  congratulate  him  on  the 
result  of  his  indefatigable  researches,  and  on_  the  eminently 
successful  conclusion  to  which  he  has  brought  his  work. 

"Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico." 
By  Winefred,  Lady  Howard  of  Glossop.  London  ;  Samp- 
son Low. 

Lady  Howard,  having  scorched  through  the  United  States 
»nd  Mexico  was,  of  course,  under  an  irresistible  impulse  to  set 
her  impressions  down  for  publication.  Her  volume  makes  a 
very  pleasant  record  of  the  sights  seen  during  flying  visits  to 
more  or  less  familiar  places.  She  magnifies  the  unimportant  as 
the  lady  globe-trotter  is  prone  lo,  but  she  at  least  wTites  without 
pretension  to  being  either  a  great  traveller  or  a  gifted 
"  litterateur whose  views  will  have  a  favour  and  charm  of  their 
own.  The  illustrations  to  the  volume  are  excellent,  and  the 
volume  itself  will  serve  to  convey  to  any  who  may  not  have  con- 
ceived it  for  themselves  an  idea  of  the  difference  between  life  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Mexico.  There  is  little  doubt  of  Lady 
Howard's  preference.  "  No  longer  nish  and  turmoil  and  e\-er- 
lasting  'dollar  talk,"-'  she  writes,  when  she  fmds  herself  among 
the  Mexicans,  "but  calm,  quiet  and  repose,  when  time  is  of  no 
account  and  you  may  live  and  let  live  and  dream  through  the 
livelong  day."  That  is  the  difference,  admirably  expressed, 
between  the  America  of  the  Latin  races  and  the  America  of  the 
Teutonic. 


'I^e  Editor  cannoi  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  "with  -writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknoivledgcd. 
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■pADLEY  C0LLE(;E.    Tkn  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

-'-^  varyius  from  /,3o  lo  ^20  ia  viilui-,  will  Ijp  oflercd  for  Competition  on^WED- 
NESDAY,  JULY  r  ;. 

One  Scholarship  and  One  E.vhibilion  will  IjC  offered  in  the  furst  instan-je  for  Boys 
inlffiided  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warukn,  Kadi.i'v  Coi.i.i'/.i:,  Ai<i\f;r)ON. 

SPA.  BELGIUM. 

"PWELVE  HOURS  FROM  LONDON.— Summer  Season. 

.     1 '.•.,;.i;ie,  a;i'l  Concerts.    Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting,  Regattas,  Lawn 
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to  Jui      i^:..,'.Av,  in'ci.:t:ny,  Ciisino,  Spa. 
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ROVAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 
WEEKLY  SAILINGS  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON, 

Free  Railv.  ay  TiLketi  by  Union  E.vpres.ses  London  to  Sotithamptoru 
Cheap  Ti  k- .  ^  .0.  1'.  ,  senders'  Friends.        Returir  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 
Apply  to  the  UNION  SrEA?,ISHTP  CO.,  Ltd.,  Canute  Road,  Soutltampton r 

»  14  Cockspur  Street,  London,  .S.W.  ;  and 

.SOUTH  AFRICVN  WO  USE,  04-3  Bisbop-g.ate  Street  Withm,  London,  E.G. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

^IT-^^NIA,''  tons  register,  f:,jra  London,  3jj  und«r  : — 

>:.    \V!SBY,"  STOCKHOLM,    ST.  PF/LERSBURG, 
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String  band.    '  l.le..tri,-.  l.igidl.      High-clais  cuisine. 
,    /   F.  CRf:EN  i  CO.  \  HeadOEces: 

Mafiagifs.   I  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f    Fenchurcb  Avenws. 
F'^r  pass?.^o  spulv  to  tho  tatter  lirro.  st  5  Feii*Lliiircii  Av«uue,  I.oii.ion,  ii.i-'.,  cr  W  tU6 
fVait  8ad  Briuoo'curice,  hi  Ciwkspur  Sdoet.  S.Vi'. 
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BOOKSELLERS,  BiKlKBIXDEKS,  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  nUVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUnONS 
IN  INDL\,  TilE  c:OLON(ES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  .Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LlBKAffllES  PGRCIi,\SF.D  OR  V.M.UKU  AND  CATALOGUED  ANT)  ARRA.NGEX). 
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140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 
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Telephone  Ncmbess— 181  or  276  Westminster. 

Tei.egra?hic  Address  : 


'  Unparalleled,  London,' 


AQSNGY  FOR  AMEBICAN  BOOKS. 

G  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  asrd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
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MR.  EENNET  KURLEiriH'S  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  SOUDAN. 

SIRDAR  AND  KHALIFA;  or,  the  Re- 

Conquest  of  the  Soudan,  1898.  By  Bennet  Burleigh.  With 
Portraits,  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plan  of  Battle.  Demy 
8vo,  12^.  [Ready  this  day. 

Z.\NZIBAR  SLAVERY  AND  BRITISH  E.\ST  AFRICA. 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  and  the  ISLANDS 

OP  ZANZIBAR  AND  I'E.MBA.  By  W.  W.  A.  Fitzgerald, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.R.C.I.  With  15  Maps,  117  Illustrations,  and  Appendices. 
Demy  8vo.  28^. 

The  Spectator  :—"  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  colonist,  who  cares  to 
malic  a  trial  of  Bnt'if'.i  East  Africa  as  a  field  of  enterprise,  to  have  a  more  full 
a-.d  useful  guide  than  fiirn-.sh.;.!  l.y  .Mr.  Fitzgerald's  book.  There  is  not  a 
product  of  thecountr\-.  .r  a  siii-lc  circumstance  connected  with  its  exploitation, 
that  is  not  treated  of  finlv  and  e,\haustively,  while  the  storj-  of  the  author  s 
adventures  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting. 
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ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. —Systematic  Courses  of 
Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  and  Intcrmedi.ite  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London 
will  conimeacr"  on  October  3,  and  continue  till  July,  1S99. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  /^2t.  or  ^^iS  iSj-.  to  Students  of  the  Hospital ; 
or  sing'.e  subjects  may  be  t.\ken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden   of  the   College,  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  E  C. 
A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

T^HE  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MOND.AY,  October  3. 

ENTR.ANCE  SCHOL.ARSHirS  of  the  combined  value  of  /410  are 
awarded  annually,  and  numerous  prizjs  and  medals  are  open  for  com- 
petition bv  students  of  the  school. 

The  number  of  Patients  treated  in  the  ward;  during  last  year  ex- 
ceeded 600D- 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
merits  of  trie  Candidates,  and  without  extra  payment.  There  are  28 
Resident  Appointments  open  to  Students  of  the  Hospital  annually  without 
payment  of  additional  fees,  and  numerous  Non-Resident  .'\ppointments  in 
the  general  and  special  departments.  The  Queen  Victoria  Ward,  recently 
opened,  will  provide  additional  accommodation  for  gynecological  and 
maternity  cases. 

The  College  accommodates  60  Students,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Resident  \\'arden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S., 
England. 

The  Clubs'  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A  Handbook  of  information  for  those  about  tj  enter  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  Fees, 
Course  of  Study  advised,  Regulations  of  the  Co  .lege,  &c.,  apply  personally 
or  by  letter,  to  the  De,\n,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge.  S.E. 


THE  FRINGE  OF  AN  ART. 
Appreciations  in  Music. 

By   VERNON  BLACKBURN. 

London  : 

At  thk  UNICORN  PRES.S,  7  Cecii.  Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
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ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 

HE  WINTER  SESSION  of  1898-99  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY, 
3  October,  when  the  Prizes  will  be  distributed  at  3  p.m.  by  the 
Ri"ht  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  the  Governors'  Hall. 

°Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in 
September,  viz..  One  01^150  and  One  of/' 60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
with  either  Phvsiologv,  Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  First  Year's  Students; 
One  of  ;^so  iii  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Chemistry  for  Third  Year  s 
Students  from  the  Universities.  j  j  , 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  the  value  of  ^^300  are  awarded  at  tlie 
Sessional  Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London.  . 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge. 
Club-rooms  and  an  Athletic  Ground  are  provided  for  Students. 
The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to 
the  MEDICAL  SECRETARY. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may 
be  made  separately  to  Lecture  or  to  Hospital  practice,  and  specuol 
arrangements  are  made  for  students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for 
Qualified  Practitioners.  ,  c  ^ 

A  Ret^ister  of  approved  Lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary, 
who  also°has  a  list  of  local  Medical  Practitioners,  Clergymen,  and  others 
who  receive  Students  into  their  houses. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  RENDLE,  the  Medical 
Secretary.  H.  P.  HAWKINS,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon.,  Dean. 
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THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

HE  WINTER  SESSION  COMMENCES  on  i  October. 

The  Annual  Dinner  will  be  held  in  the  College  Library,  on 
Monday  3  October,  Mr.  MansoU-Moullin  in  the  chair. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  in  the  Kingdom;  nearly  800  beds  are  in 
constant  use,  and  no  beds  are  closed.  Being  the  only  general  hospital  for 
East  London— z.^.,  for  a  million  and  a  half  people— the  practice  is 
immense.  In-patients  last  year,  11,146  ;  out-patients,  161,033;  accidents, 
14,781  ;  major  operations,  2320. 

APPOINTMENTS. —Owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  patients, 
more  appointments,  salaried  and  resident,  are  open  to  students  than  at 
any  other  hospital.  Sixty  qualified  appointments  are  made  annually,  and 
more  than  150  dressers,  clinical  clerks,  &c.,  appointed  every  three  months. 
All  are  free  to  students  of  the  College.  Holders  of  resident  appointments 
have  free  board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES.— Twenty-seven  Scholarships  and 
Prizes  are  given  annually.  SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
will  be  offered  in  October. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  are  held  for  the  University  of  London  and  other 
higher  Examinations.  Special  Entries  for  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice 
can  be  made.  Qualified  practitioners  will  find  excellent  opportunities  for 
studying  the  rarest  diseases.  t  e  .u„ 

A  reduction  of  15  guineas  is  made  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the 
profession. 

ENI  ARGEMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE.— New  laboratories  and 
class  rooms  for  Bacteriology,  Public  Health,  Operative  Surgery,  Chemistr)-, 
Biology,  &c.,  will  be  completed  by  I  October.  ,    .  ,u  u 

The  Clubs'  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  withm  easy  reach  of  the  hospital. 

Luncheons  and  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  in  tlie 

^'"tTc  Metropolitan  and  other  railw.ays  have  stations  close  to  the  hospital 

^"Vo°r"prospcctus  and  information  as  to  residence,  &c.,  apply  personally, 
or  by  letter,  to  MUNRO  SCOTT,  U^arden. 

Mile-end,  E. 
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NOTES. 

'T^HIS  week's  news  from  the  Cape  hardly  justifies 
the  hope  founded  on  last  week's  election  returns. 
Then^  it  looked  as  if  the  Progressives  would  have  a 
working  majority ;  now  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
the  Bond  will  gain  the  victory.  Should  this  prove  the 
case,  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hofmeyr  has  stirred  up  race  antagonism.  But  we  must 
be  fair  to  our  opponents.  Surely  it  was  Sir  Alfred 
Milner's  indiscretion  at  Graaf  Reinet  that  started  the  race 
question,  and  Mr.  Hofmeyr  only  took  up  the  gauntlet 
that  Mr.  Chatnberlain's  lieutenant  threw  down.  Now 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Hofmeyr  will  execute 
the  threat  he  published  in  "  Ons  Land"  after  Sir  A. 
Milner's  foolish  speech.  He  then  declared  that  if  the 
Bond  won  at  the  polls  Sir  A.  Milner  might  as  well 
return  at  once  to  Downing  Street.  Calm  reflection, 
however,  comes  with  time,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
capable  of  sending  a  worse  than  Sir  Alfred  Milner  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Hofmeyr. 

We  deal  elsewhere  with  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
Southport  Election,  which  has  cost  the  Government 
Mr.  Curzon's  seat  in  consequence,  as  the  victorious 
member  puts  it,  of  the  "  rage  and  disgust  "  with  which 
the  sturdy  North-country  electors  regard  the  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Salisbury.  We  asked  last  week  if  there 
was  no  power  in  the  country  to  rid  us  of  the  incubus  of 
an  incapable  Foreign  Office.  Perhaps  Southport  will 
show  the  way.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Conservatives  all 
over  the  country  are  crying,  "  Oh,  for  one  hour  of 
Randolph  Churchill!"  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago 
that  audacious  young  man  placed  a  mine  under  the 
Treasury  bench  that  effectually  scattered  the  "old  gang" 
who  were  guiding  the  party  to  ruin.  It  would  take  a 
torpedo  to  wake  up  the  present  clique  of  incapables. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  whole  Anglo-Egyptian 
force  has  been  concentrated  at  the  foot  of  the  broken 
water  which  extends  for  some  twenty  miles,  con- 
stituting what  is  called  the  sixth  cataract.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  reconnaissance  that  the  Khalifa  has 
evacuated  the  enormously  strong  positions  which  he 
held  at  this  point  and  has  fallen  back  on  Kerreri  if  not 
on  Omdurman  itself,  so  that  the  Sirdar  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  effecting  a  further  concentration  at  El  Hajir 
at  the  extreme  south  of  the  cataract,  whence  all  is  plain 
sailing  to  Khartoum.  Decisive  news  may  therefore  be 
expected  at  any  moment,  for  although  the  heat  and  the 
broken  ground  along  the  Nile  banks  make  marching 
difficult  and  tedious,  the  ten  gunboats  with  their 
attendant  barges  place  in  the  Sirdar's  hands  a  means  of 
quick  and  easy  transport  probably  not  yet  realised  by  the 
Khahfa.  If  no  stand  is  made  at  Kerreri  the  English 
troops  may  possibly  be  moved  thither  by  boat,  and  from 


that  point  Omdurman  is  within  easy  striking  di.stance. 
The  Khalifa  is  well  entrenched  and  has  a  good  suppl)' 
of  Krupps,  but  it  is  reported  that  his  ammunition  is  bad 
and  does  not  carry  half  its  proper  distance.  If  that  is 
so  our  task  should  be  much  simplified,  as  our  artillery 
can  remain  practically  out  of  range  while  blowing  the 
entrenchments  to  pieces  with  "  Lyddite,"  the  new  ex- 
plosive ;  thus  making  the  way  very  easy  for  the  final 
charge.  We  may  just  note  that  the  correspondents 
are  waking  up  to  a  danger  which  we  mentioned  months 
ago  and  which  was  at  that  time  denied  by  Mr.  Curzon. 
Menelik,  they  say,  is  getting  very  uneasy  at  the  British 
advance  and  is  growling  various  threats.  In  which  case 
it  may  be  a  long  time  yet  before  we  see  our  British 
Division  home  from  the  Soudan. 

Our  information  last  week  regarding  the  position  of 
the  Special  Correspondents  in  the  Sirdar's  camp  tuis,  we 
observe,  produced  much  excitement  and  elicited  many 
contradictions  from  those  who  know  nothing  about  it. 
One  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  all  the  corre- 
spondents are  "  well-known  journalists  of  special  experi- 
ence "  and  that  he  "doubts  if  there  is  a  military  officer 
among  them."    We  would  advise  this  gentleman,  as  a 
beginning,  to  discover  the  name  of  the  "  Times  "  corre- 
spondent. When  that  is  accomplished  he  will  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  fulness  of  his  own  ignorance.     If  we  wanted 
confirmation  of  our  charges  we  should  find  it  in  Major 
Griffiths'  article  in  the  September  "  Fortnightly"  which 
comes  to  hand  as  we  write.     "The  young  General," 
says  the  writer,  "seems  to  have  got  his  correspondents 
well  under  control.     It  is  significant,  showing  the  para- 
mount influence  of  the  press  censor  and  the  readiness  of 
the  reporters  to  fall  in  with  the  chief's  views,  that  no 
whisper  of  this  present  advance  was  openly  heard  until 
long  after  it  had  begun."    What  we  ask  is  whether  it 
is  worth  while  for  the  newspapers  to  talk  about  their 
independence  and  their  enterprise  when  all  the  while 
their  writers  are  "well  under  control  "  and  under  "the 
paramount  influence  of  the  press  censor."     Suppose,  to 
take  a  classical  instance,  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell  had  been 
"well  under  control,"  would  the  country  ever  have 
learnt  the  truth  about  the  criminal  mismanagement  of 
the  Crimean  campaign  ?  And  what  is  the  use  of  sending 
special  correspondents  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Mr. 
Russell  if  they  are  only  allowed  to  say  what  they  are 
told  to  say  by  the  Sirdar  ? 

Major  Griffiths  says  secrecy  is  necessary.  It  is  ;  but 
not  for  the  reason  given  by  Aiajor  Griffiths.  The  truth 
is  that  the  English  public  would  be  shocked  if  they 
knew  the  things— perhaps  necessary  things— done  by 
officers  and  men  In  a  war  of  this  kind.  Next  week  we 
shall  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  the 
last  Soudan  war.  They  may  then  understand  why  the 
correspondents  are  now  muzzled. 
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Once  more  we  are  to  have  a  race  for  the  "America" 
C  r^  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton. 
It"  would  be  curious  and  exceedint^ly  gratitymg  to  us 
if  Sir  Tliomas  succeeded  where  Lord  Dunraven  and' 
so  many  others  have  failed.  For  at  any  rate  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  starts  in  the  proper  spirit  ;  he  professes  to  trust 
to  the  fairness  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Ckib  and  the 
\merican  yachtsmen.  He  well  may  do  this,  for  there 
are  no  more  hiijh-spirited  opponents  m  the  ^vorld.  And 
now  that  the  Legislature  has  made  it  possible  tor  the 
American  Yacht  Club  to  keep  a  course  clear  of  excursion 
steamers  we  may  be  sure  that  the  next  race  will  be  a 
fair  race.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  last  race  was  not 
fair  We  belieye  it  was  ;  but  still  the  crowd  of  following 
steamers  no  doubt  did  something  to  excite  Lord  Dun- 
rayen's  irritable  temper. 

There  was  a  note  of  triumph  in  the  announcement 
made  early  in  the  week  that  our  Foreign  Office  had 
plucked  up  courage  to  address  something  resembling 
an  ultimatum  to-Spain !    It  is  stated  on  good  eyidence 
that  Spain  has  been  carrying  out  works  that  looked 
suspiciously  like  fortifications  at  the     Queen  of  Spain  s 
Chair,"  the  heights  across  the  Bay  of  Algeciras,  which 
with  modern  long-range  artillery,  virtually  command 
our  harbour  and  dockyard  at  Gibraltar,  and  that  in 
consequence  a  vigorous  note  had  been  addressed  to 
that  Power  calling  on  her  to  desist.    Whereupon  Spain 
having  taken  the  measure  of  Lord  Salisbury,  replied 
that  she  would  take  whatever  precautions  she  wished 
within  her  own  territory.    Lord  Salisbury   it  is  said 
replied  that  it  was  of  no  consequence,  and  that  he  had 
only  mentioned  the  matter  in  a  friendly  way.    ^uch  is 
the' story:  we  do  not  vouch  for  its  accuracy,    but  tne 
whole  question  of  Gibraltar  is  becoming  a  very  serious 
one  in  view  of  developments  in  Morocco.    It  is  perfectly 
true,  say  the  experts,  that  Gibraltar  is  commanded  by 
the  heights  across  the  bay  as  completely  as  Hong-Kong 
is  commanded  by  the  heights  behind  Kaulung,  and 
Spain  obstinately  refuses  to  cede  or  lease  to  us  the 
ground  necessary  to  make  the  place  safe.  _  In  this  she 
fs  possibly  instigated  by  France  and  Russia,  who  are 
bent  on  forcing  matters  to  a  head  ip  Morocco,  for 
France  with  a  pied  a  terre  in  Spain  could  thus  effectu- 
ally neutralise  our  advantage  in  having  Gibraltar  as  a 
base. 

It  is  here  that  the  ever-disturbing  influence  of 
Germany  comes  in.  Germany  wants  a  port  in  Morocco, 
and  France,  rightly  or  wrongly,  believes  that  we  are 
prepared  to  look  on  with  feelings  of  friendly  neutrality 
\n  case  Kaiser  Wilhelm  discovers  a  respectable  pretext 
for  again  flourishing  the  "mailed  fist,"  and  seizing 
on  another  Kiao-chiao  in  the  Mediterranean  This 
would  be  a  mortal  offence  to  France  and  would  almost 
tend  to  "make  the  chassepots  go  off  of  thenisclves, 
and  this  week's  report  that  England  and  Germany 
are  coming  to  an  agreement  for  common  _  action  in 
China  is  not  calculated  to  allay  French  suspicions.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  incapable  ot 
throwing  sparks  about  in  a  powder  magazine  in  this 
fashion.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  criminally  reckless  thing 
that  a  weak  and  vacillating  diplomatist  is  likely  to  do. 

The  astounding  case  of  Mr.  Lane,  Q.C.,  and  the 
drunken  policeman  has  had  an  interesting  development 
this  week.  The  policeman,  Shilton  was  found  to 
have  a  very  bad  record,  and  has  been  dismissed.  That 
is  well  :  but  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
public  if  they  heard  that  Mr.  Lane  had  been  removed 
from  a  position  where  he  can  do  a  great  deal  more 
mischief  than  a  drunken  policeman  It  would  seem 
that  this  magistrate  has  not  yet  learned  that  he  is 
the  servant  of  the  public,  and  that  the  pubjic  is 
clamouring  to  have  him  removed.  This  week,  tor 
instance,  a  coachman  was  arrested  ^"^^  ^jjf ---'f  ^^Xt?. 
Mr  Lane  for  being  drunk  and  incapable  of  taking 
charge  of  a  horse  and  landau.  The  man  was  proved 
in  evidence  to  have  been  perfectly  sober  when  arrested 
yet  Mr.  Lane  did  not  denounce  the  policeman- he  onl> 
dismissed  the  case.  But  Mr.  Lane  pleads  in  detence 
that  he  is  misrepresented  by  the  "^wspapcr  press 
"Their  criticisms  would  be  just,  he  said  to  a  Daily 
Mail"  resprescntative,   "if  their  reports  ot  the  cases 
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were  complete  "  ;  and  he  complained  i^afy  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Tooth  the  reports  were  not  at  all  complete.  When 
asked  to  produce  this  exculpatory  evidence  he  declined 
tx>  dd  so.  Mr;  Laiie  is-  not  a  man,  who,  aiigues.:  it  is 
quite  sufficient  that  he  tells  you.  He  is  wise-  in 
assuming  this  attitude  ;  were  he  to  produce  his 
evidence  the  public  would  only  be  more  disgusted  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  public,  in  fact,  has  lost  all 
confidence  in  Mr.  Lane's  judgments  ;  every  decision  he 
now  gives  is  tainted  by  his  previous  indiscretions. 

Another  case  to  which  public  attention  should  be 
called  is  the  recent  interpretation  put  upon  the  Factory 
Acts  by  Mr.  Mead.     It  is  useless  passing  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  children  who  are  employed  In  factories 
if  magistrates  insist  upon  accepting  the  letter  of  the 
law  instead  of  the  spirit.    Miss  Deane,  a  Government 
Inspector,  visited  the  jam  factory  of  Messrs.  Maconochie 
Brothers  at  half-past  nine  In  the  evening,  and  found 
children  and  women  engaged  in  washing  jars  and  carry- 
ing jam  ;    she  thereupon  very  properly  took   out  a 
summons  against  the  firm.     The  children  naturally 
enough  gave  their  evidence  with  an  eye  to  a  possible 
loss  of  employment,  and  stated  that  they  were  acting  of 
their  own  free  will.    But  the  employers  were  caught,  so 
to  speak,  red-handed,  and  the  facts  could  not  be  dis- 
puted.    Mr.    Mead   dismissed  the  summons  on  the 
ground  of  the  special  urgency  of  washing  jars  for  the 
reception  of  the  jam.    This  is  really  going  beyond  the 
limits  even  of  legal  elasticity.    If  bottle-washing  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  emergency  we  may  as  well  abolish 
the  Factory  Acts  altogether.    Their  application  would 
become  a  mere  farce.    In  our  opinion  it  Is  the  business 
of  Messrs.    Maconochie  Brothers  to  provide  for  the 
exi"-encles  of  their  jam  manufacture  beforehand,^  and 
not^to  overwork  young  girls  for  the  sake  of  saving  a 
few  wretched  pounds. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  newspapers  to  describe  the 
Indiscretions  of  our  magistrates  as  "  miscarriages  ot 
justice."    The  phrase  Is  very  misleading,  for  it  implies 
that  such  indiscretions  are  only  occasional  and  that 
iustlce  without  any  miscarriage  is  the  normal  result  ot 
their  labours.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  indiscretions 
and  the  injustice  are  the  everyday  experience  ot  the 
poor  people  who  are  dragged  before  our  London  magis- 
trates, and  a  "miscarriage  of  justice"   only  occurs 
when  the  newspapers  are  not  otherwise  busy,  as  at 
present.    The  latest  "miscarriage"  plucked  from  the 
heap  is  the  case  of  James  Harding,  who  was  charged 
before  Mr.  Mead  as  a  suspected  person,  because^  he 
approached  the  doors  of  several  houses,  and  each  time 
llo-hted  a  match.    Thus  swore  the  constable,  and  with- 
out further  ado  the   magistrate  sentenced  the  poor 
vouno-  fellow,  who  is  known  in  his  neighbourhood  as 
thoroughly  respectable,  to  one  month's_  hard  labour. 
If  ll-hting  a  match  at  a  door  Is  to  constitute  a  man  a 
suspected  person,  who  among  us  will  dare  to  light  a 
cl-arette  In  the  street  after  sunset  !    It  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  reputation  of  the  London  magistrates  that  there 
are  among  them  a  few  humane,  just  and  keenly  intelli- 
o-ent  men  like  Mr.  Cluer,  who  compensate  for  the  dull 
wits,  inhumanity  and  rank  injustice  of  many  of  the 
others. 

The  Leyton  tragedy  Is  distinctly  one  of  those  cases 
which  call  for  humane  treatment  The  "° 
ordinary  one,  but  an  act  carefully  premed  tated  and 
carried  into  effect  on  account  of  what  was  clearly  con- 
scientious, though  we  may  judge  mistaken,  conviction. 
VIney  was  out  of  work,  he  saw  no  prospec  of  pro- 
viding food  for  his  children,  and  the  home  had  been 
broken  up  by  his  wife's  desertion ;  according  to  his 
"  ts  the^oeJt  and  kindest  thing  he  could  clo  under 
uch  hopeless  circumstances  was  to  put  the  children  out 
of  the  world.  We  may  condemn  his  views  as  a  dis- 
torted way  of  looking  at  the  problems  of  life,_but  the 
S  t  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  his  v--^^'^^;^ 
actually  lead  him  to  reason  In  that  manner.  This  is  no 
callous  murderer  who  takes  a  life  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
bu  in  unfortunate  product  of  our  industrial  problems 
whose  warped  n.ind  has  led  him  to  a  wrong  sokition  of 
his  difficulties.  Such  people  we  must  ^lass  as  una  ics. 
They  should  be  placed  in  Broadmoor  out  of  harm  s 
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way,  wlioro  Ihcy  will  he  kiiully  treated  ami  tlicir  actions 
eontrolloi.1  by  wiser  lieails.  Tlie  prisoner  has  heen 
coniiiiitled  tor  trial  ;  we  hope  he  will  tall  into  the  hands 
of  a  humane  and  enlij^'htened  judi;e.  Hiil  we  (ear  that 
if  one  of  our  notorious  hanj;iug-  jud},^os  prove  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  his  fate,  he  will  be  mercilessly  consij^nod 
to  the  gallows. 

It  is  really  amusiiiL;"  to  fuul  how  seriously  our  jud^res 
lake  themselves,  and  with  what  superiority  tliey  utter 
their  obih-r  dictn.  Here  is  Mr.  Justice  rhillimore  called 
upon,  in  his  capacity  of  Vacation  J udi^e,  to  make  abso- 
lute certain  divorce  decrees  nisi.  It  was  a  piece  of 
ordinary  routine  which  any  man,  who  was  not  a  judj^e, 
would  have  passed  throui^h  his  h;uuls  quickly  and  in 
silence.  Not  so  Mr.  Justice  Philliinore.  Me  is  evi- 
dently of  opinion  that  the  British  public  is  anxiously 
waitint^  to  learn  his  opinions  upon  divorce  as  a  Christian 
man,  and  as  a  Christian  man  he  instructs  the  public. 
He  regrets,  so  he  tells  us  with  the  air  of  a  Polonius, 
that  in  this  country  facilities  are  given  to  people  to  dis- 
solve the  marriages  they  have  contracted.  But  what 
the  State  in  its  wisdom  or  unwisdom  has  decreed,  Mr. 
Justice  Phillimore  admits,  must  be  carried  out  by  the 
officers  of  the  law.  It  is  really  very  kind  of  this  officer 
of  the  law  to  say  that  he  is  willing  to  perform  the  duties 
for  the  doing  of  which  he  is  paid  handsomely.  As  for 
Mr.  Justice  Philllmore's  opinion  as  a  Christian  man, 
nobody  wants  to  know  it,  and  it  is  an  impertinence  on 
his  part  to  offer  it  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  public  that  he 
should  remember  his  position  as  a  judge,  and  not  talk 
indiscriminate  nonsense. 

The  "Peculiar  People"  have  got  themselves  into 
trouble  again.  A  coroner's  jury  has  returned  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter  against  two  parents  who  were 
prevented  by  religious  scruples  from  obtaining  medical 
assistance  for  their  child.  The  magistrate,  before 
whom  they  will  shortly  be  brought,  will  doubtless  send 
them  up  for  trial.  It  would  be  as  well  for  the  au- 
thorities^  to  w-eigh  carefully  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
new  social  problem  before  entering  upon  any  definite 
line  of  action.  On  the  last  occasion  the  offenders  were 
dismissed  with  a  caution.  But  is  it  advisable  for  the 
State  to  interfere  at  all  with  a  course  of  procedure  that 
promises  to  remove  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  of 
modern  civilisation?  Anything  which  tends  to  check 
over-population  should  recommend  itself  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  political  economists.  And  the  methods 
of  the  "  PecuHar  People"  are,  after  all,  nothing  more 
than  a  practical  application  of  the  law  of  evolution.  It 
is  only  the  fittest  who  are  allowed  to  survive,  the 
weaklings  are  left  to  die  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
sect,  unless  interfered  with,  will  provide  us  with  a  new 
and  sturdy  race  of  men  and  women.  These  factors 
should  be  well  weighed  before  definite  action  is  taken, 
and  it  rnay  be  found  more  expedient  to  encourage  the 
"  Peculiar  People  "  than  to  nip  in  the  bud  one  of  the  most 
promising  remedies  ever  offered  to  suffering  humanity. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  International  Con- 
vention that  opened  this  week  at  Quebec?  At  the  least 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  settle  some  of  the  irritating  points  of 
difference  that  periodically  cause  bad  blood  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  :  sanguine  people  see  in 
It  possibdities  of  a  permanent  commercial  understandino- 
that  would  form  the  basis  of  a  North  American  Zolf- 
verein,  to  expand  in  time  into  a  still  vaster  Customs 
Union  of  the  English-speaking  world.  Lord  Herschell 
and  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  the  British  and  Canadian 
Commissioners,  are  tactful  and  conciliatory,  but  not 
without  enough  of  backbone  for  use  when  required,  and 
their  respective  countries  are  certain  to  support  them 
in  any  arrangement  that  is  arrived  at.  As  regards  the 
United  States,  some  doubts  have  been  expressed  owing 
to  the  fact  that  one  or  two  of  the  Commissioners,  notably 
Senator  Foster,  have  in  the  past  been  pronouncedly 
anti-British  in  sentiment.  We  do  not  share  the  doubts, 
and  for  this  reason— that  it  is  much  better  that  the  real 
opponents  should  meet  face  to  face  round  the  table  and 

thresh  the  matter  out  thanthatconciliatory  Commissioners 
should  be  appointed  only  to  find  their  decisions  rejected 
by  the  hot-heads  in  the  Senate.  If  Senator  Foster 
comes  to  terms  with  Canada  we  are  not  likely  to  see  the 


C'onvenlioii  defeated  as  was  the  Chamberlain  l-'ishei  i.  s 
Convention  ten  years  ago. 

We  do  not  know  thai  we  coukl  have  a  better  proof  of 
the  incompetence  of  the  Home  Office  as  a  Court  of 
Appe.d  than  that  afforded  by  the  method  in  which  the 
monstrous  sentences  in  the  case  of  the  Soutli  Wales 
miners'  leaders,  charged  with  intimidation,  have  been 
dealt  with.  We  drew  attention  to  the  verdict  and 
sentence  :it  the  time,  and  jxiinted  out  how  strong  was 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  Alderman  Morgan,  whose 
services  in  keeping  the  strikers'  demonstration  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  were  conspicuous.  Vet,  after  a 
week  or  ten  days'  deliberation,  the  Ht)ine  Secretary 
revises  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  prisoners 
only,  and  declares  that  in  the  case  of  Morgan  and  Jones 
the  conviction  must  hold  good.  Surely  this  is  emi- 
nently unsatisfactory.  Assuming  for  a  moment  that 
the  verdict  was  just,  Morgan  was  clearly  the  least 
guilty  of  the  three.  Vet  a  secret  tribunal  in  Whitehall, 
bound  neither  by  the  rules  of  law  nor  of  evidence, 
singles  him  out  for  punishment.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
the  Royal  prerogative  of  mercy  in  such  a  case. 
Royalty  has  nothing  to  do  with  'it.  The  want  of  a 
Court  of  Appeal  is  urgently  felt,  and  as  no  ministry  has 
the  courage  or  the  intelligence  to  set  one  up,  some 
clerk  at  the  Home  Office  is,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
turned  into  a  Court  of  Appeal  all  by  himself,  with  abso- 
lute powers  over  the  liberties  of  a  certain  section  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects.  It  is  for  him  to  wield  the 
keys,  to  loose  and  to  bind,  without  the  necessary  check 
afforded  by  publicity,  and  without  even  having  to  give 
a  reason  for  his  action. 

Some  of  our  superior  critics  who  express  contempt 
for  the  French  navy  and  for  M.  Lockroy's  proposed 
reforms,  would  be  better  employed  in  stirring  up  our 
own  Naval  Lords  and  Masters,  and  inciting  them  to 
display  a  little  energy.  M.  Lockroy,  it  appears,  has 
declared  that  a  "complete  reorganization"  of  the 
French  fleet  is  necessary,  and  that  certain  indispensable 
reforms  are  to  be  carried  out  during  the  next  two 
months.  Whereupon  the  critics  cry  out  upon  the 
foolish,  .Impetuous,  irresponsible  Frenchman  who 
imagines  that  anything  can  be  done  in  two  months. 
It  takes  so  long  to  build  an  ironclad,  and  so  long  to 
make  a  gun;  and  therefore  nothing  is  worth  talking  of 
under  seven  years  at  least.  But  navies  do  not  consist 
simply  of  guns  and  ships  ;  more  important  by  far  is  it 
to  make  sure  that  the  navy,  vv^hether  large  or  small, 
has  behind  it  a  strong  brain  and  a  clear  system  of 
mobilisation.  To  add  ships  without  providing  men  to 
handle  them,  to  leave  vessels  on  the  "  active  list  "  with 
muzzle-loading  guns  that  would  be  useless  in  action, 
to  neglect  gunnery  practice  from  motives  of  economy, 

or  to  dispense  with  manoeuvres  to   save  coal  these 

are  the  things  that  make  navies  weak.  In  some  of 
these  respects  more  than  one  foreign  navy,  small  though 
it  be,  is  superior  to  ours  ;  and  even  a  two  months' 
thorough  overhauling  might  work  wonders  among  the 
dry  bones  of  Whitehall. 

The  ways  of  the  vestries  are  apparently  past  finding 
out,  but  we  propose  to  ourselves,  some  day,  as  a 
holiday  task,  an  investigation  into  the  system  on  which 
those  interesting  bodies  carry  out  their  road  repairing. 
The  principal  point  to  ascertain  will  be,  who  makes 
money  by  it?  That  some  private  and  indirect  motive 
is  at  work  is  apparent  from  the  perversely  obstructive 
way  in  which  things  are  done,  and  from  the  care  that 
is  taken  that  the  gas,  water,  electric  and  other  altera- 
tions shall  be  postponed  until  the  surface  of  the  street 
has  been  remade.  This  insures  the  maximum  of  ex- 
penditure and  of  annoyance  to  the  public,  and  Is  there- 
fore highly  gratifying  to  the  contractors,  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  well  known  that  the  public  exists.  Hot- 
headed people  say  that  contractors  and  builders  get  on 
these  boards  in  order  to  create  work  and  jobs  for  them- 
selves. But  that  would  be  illegal  and  dangerous.  It 
is  more  likely  that  the  jobber  on  one  vestry  works  for 
his  fellow-jobber  on  another,  each  contract  going  to  the 
member  of  a  neighbouring  vestry.  In  that  way  the 
same  end  is  gained,  the  decencies  are  observed,  and  the 
public  defrauded  according  to  programme. 
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The  departure  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford  to  China 
upon  a  commercial  mission  is  interesting  as  a  sign  of 
the  times,  but  it  is  not  an  event  of  the  first  importance. 
In  his  cap:tcitv  of  critic  of  the  Admiralty  Lord  Charles 
has  done  exce'Uent  service,  service  which  his  grateful 
countrv  will  not  readily  forget.  But  we  must  confess 
that  it'requires  some  little  effort  to  realise  his  Lordship 
in  the  capacitv  of  a  traveller  in  the  peaceful  fields  ot 
commerce.  What  training  has  he  had  for  this  mission, 
and  above  all  how  is  he  going  to  convince  the  business 
men  of  this  countr^-  that  China  is  the  spot  for  their 
capital?  We  have 'had  missions  to  China  before  now 
with  men  of  experience  to  instruct  us  in  their  results,  and 
the  outcome  of  their  labours  has  been  nil,  not  because 
the  facts  which  they  set  before  us  were  valueless  or 
discouraging,  but  because  business  men  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  wobbling  policy  of  a  jelly-fish  Government. 
W&  wish  Lord  Charfes  Beresford  every  success  in  his 
enterprise,  but  so  long  as  the  business  men  of  Lanca- 
shire have  cause  to  condemn  Lord  Salisbury  s  shilly- 
shally dealing  at  Peking-as  they  did  this  week  at 
Southport— we  can  see  not  the  slightest  good  to  be 
obtained  by  commercial  missions  to  China. 

A  letter  from  Colonel  Victor  Milward  in  the  "  Times  " 
on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  bounties  should  not  be 
missed   by  the   advocates   of  countervailing  duties. 
American  action  has  caused  the  German  and  Austrian 
su'-ar   producers   to   turn   elsewhere   for   a  market. 
India  and  Australia  are  to  be  the  dumping-grounds. 
Australia  having  command  of  her  own  tariff  arrange- 
ments will  know  how  to  combat  this  insidious  and 
unnatural  competition.      But  poor  India  is  helpless. 
She  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  so-called  economists  ot  Great 
Britain,  and  unless  they  break  away  from  the  bonds  of 
the  Cobden  Club,  the  Indian  sugar  industry  will  soon 
be  in  as  ruinous  a  state  as  that  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  woes  of  the  ryot  have  been  sufficiently  added  to  by 
Government  adventures  and  experiments  in  the  last 
vear  or  two,  and  it  will  be  monstrous  if  Germany  and 
Austria  are  allowed  to  dump  down  their  surplus  bounty- 
fed  su'^ar  in  India  simplv  because  the  Government  have 
not  the  courage  to  face  fanatics  of  the  Farrer-Giffen  order. 


Signs  that  the  strike  in  South  Wales  is  coming  to  an 
end  have  increased  during  the  week.  The  luckless 
miners  have  been  worn  down  by  the  power  of  capital 
to  hold  on  until  their  resources  are  on  the  verge  ot 
exhaustion.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  reports  of  Sir 
Edward  Fr}'  to  Mr.  Ritchie  without  realising  that  the 
masters  have  set  their  backs  against  the  wall,  and 
mean  to  fight  until  they  win.  They  never  at  any  time 
desired  to'  bring  about  a  settlement  until  the  men  had 
been  cowed  into  surrender.  Even  if  the  strikers  are 
now  prepared  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  a  sliding 
scale,  the  victory  of  the  masters  will  carry  with  it  the 
seed  of  future  trouble.  It  is  clear  that  the  men  hate 
the  sliding  scale  ;  thev  believe  it  operates  unfairly,  and 
there  wilf  never  be  peace  in  the  South  Wales  coal  trade 
whilst  the  fortunes  of  the  miners  are  dependent  on  a 
system  over  whose  workings  they  have  no  control.  t 
the  men  had  consented  at  the  first  to  appoint  responsible 
leaders,  public  sympathy  would  have  been  wholly  on 
their  side. 

The  new  Vaccination  Act  has  proved  itself  jto  be  a 
stupid  and  ambiguous  measure.    Apparently  the  much- 
debated  conscience  clause  has  been  drafted  in  such  a 
manner  that  nobody  can  make  head  or  tail   ot  its 
meaning.     Mr.   Curtis    Bennett,  to   whom   the  first 
application  under  this  clause  was  made,  has  certainly 
not   assisted   to  elucidate   the   muddle.      Why  will 
our  Police-court  magistrates  insist  upon  interpreting 
the  law  with  an   uncompromising   adherence   to  its 
letter'''    Tlie  judicial  Bench,  with  all  its  idiosyncrasies, 
often  condescends  to  a  liberal  construction  of  Acts  ot 
Parliament;  but  the  magistrates  seem  to  be  hopeless 
What  is  the  use  of  quibbling  about  a  Police  Court  not 
being  a  "Court  of  Petty  Sessions"?    It  is  plainly  in- 
tended that  the  Act  should  give  jurisdiction  to  sti- 
nendary  magistrates  as  well  as  to  justices  of  the  peace. 
But  the  most  ridiculous  objection  of  all  was  Mr.  Curtis 
Bennett's  complaint  that  the  section  gave  no  intimation 
as  to  how  the  magistrate  was  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the 


conscientious  scruples  of  applicants  under  the  Vaccina- 
tion Act.  Surely  the  man  himself  is  the  only  person 
who  can  judge  of  the  inner  workings  of  his  own  con- 
science. If  the  legal  authorities  are  to  decide  that  for 
us,  and  apparently  they  expect  to  do  so,  what  is  the  use 
of  the  clause  at  all  ?  Really  one  is  puzzled  to  know 
whether  the  Act  of  Parliament  or  Mr.  Curtis  Bennett  is 
more  to  blame  for  this  nonsensical  assumption. 

What  with  match-making  and  pottery  working,  Sir 
Matthew  Ridley  will  no  doubt  consider  that  he  has 
quite  enough  work  on  hand  in  connexion  with  factory 
administration.     In  the  light  of  the  important  case 
heard  at  Norwich  the  other  day,  however,  he  must  add 
yet  another  industry  to  his  list  of  subjects  for  immediate 
consideration.      The    special  regulations    for  mineral 
water  factories  provide  for  the  wearing  of  gauze  masks 
and  long  gauntlets  by  the  women  employed  in  wiring 
and  sighting  the  bottles.    These  bottles  are  liable  to 
sudden  and  violent  bursting,  and  some  such  precaution 
is  absolutely  necessary.      But    it    appears  from  the 
medical  evidence  in  this  case— in  which  a  number  of 
women  were  prosecuted  for  neglecting   to  wear  the 
masks— that  the  regulation  mask  is  even  more  harmful 
than  the  danger  against  which  it  is  intended  to  guard 
its  wearers.    The  women  absolutely  refuse  to  put  it  on, 
preferring  the  risk  of  cuts  or  blindness  from  flying 
glass,  to  the  certainty  of  visual  derangement.  The 
doctor's  evidence  was  'to  the  effect  that  in  every  case 
he  had  examined  injury  to  the  eyesight  had  resulted 
from  the  use  of  the  regulation  mask  ;  and  the  magis- 
trates showed  their  opinion  of  the  case  by  pronouncing 
the  mask  dangerous,  and  inflicting  the  smallest  nominal 
fine,  without  costs. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  factory  inspector 
responsible  for  the  case  will  lay  the  facts  before  the 
Home  Office  at  once,  with  the  view  to  the  adoption  of 
such  precautions  in  this  trade  as  are  not  so  bad  as,  or 
worse  than,  the  original  danger.  The  results  of  the 
present  regulations  \re  loss  of  power  to  focus,  con- 
gestion of  the  eyelids  becoming  chronic  after  a  time, 
and  general  visual  derangement.  Surely  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  devising  some  form  of  protection  for 
the  face  and  arms  that  would  be  free  from  these  defects. 
The  medical  evidence  on  these  points  was  very  explicit 
and  pronounced.  If  it  cannot  at  this  stage  be  accepted 
as  indicative  of  the  conditions  prevaiHng  throughout 
the  whole  industry,  at  least  it  establishes  an  imperative 
case  for  inquiry  without  the  slightest  delay. 


The  minor  canonry  of  St.  Paul's,  vacant  by  the  pre- 
ferment of  the  Rev.  William  Russell  to  the  vicarage  of 
Sunburv,  is  a  very  desirable  post  for  a  young  man. 
The  sti'pend  is  better  than  that  of  most  benefices,  and 
the  duties  are  not  exceptionally  heavy,  although  in  such 
a  position  an  active  and  capable  man  will  make  work 
for  himself.  Moreover,  succession  to  a  chapter  living  is 
practically  assured.  There  are,  however,  drawbacks. 
The  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
difficult  body  to  please,  which,  if  it  is  the  fact,  need  not 
be  to  their  discredit.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  were  wise  in  abolishing  the  old  custom 
of  holding  a  small  parish  along  with  the  minor  canonries. 
When  a  man  is  not  bound  to  any  serious  clerical  work 
but  the  chanting  of  cathedral  services,  he  tends  to  sink 
into  a  mere  praying-machine  ;  and  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  try  the  experiment  of  combining  a  curacy,  at  any 
rate,  with  the  vacant  minor  canonry. 

So  the  International  Congress  of  Zoology  has  really 
met  at  Cambridge.  We  had  been  inclined  to  regard 
the  announcement  of  its  deliberations  as  a  promising 
venture  for  the  dull  season,  but  not  our  wildest  hopes 
came  up  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  eels  and  gall-flies. 
The  correct  position  of  sponges  in  the  animal  kingdom 
is  among  the  more  weighty  and  practical  matters  under 
discussion  by  this  body  of  savants,  though  the  correct 
position  of  the  bath  sponge  is  sufficient  for  most  of  us 
in  this  temperature.  In  so  far  as  these  annual  meet- 
incrs  tend  to  promote  social  intercourse  between  the 
second-rate  scientists  of  different  countries  they  must 
be  pronounced  harmless,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  really  useful  purpose  they  serve. 
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Till':  torxruv's  \-i'Ri)icr  on  lord 

S,\I.1SI!UR\'. 

''T^IIL  most  sigiiifK-ant  ;uul  ilamiiiiif^-  iValure  of  tlio 
i  SoulhiHMl  olcclioii  is  the  fact  llial  l\w  Railicals 
put  forward  tlie  very  worst  candidate  they  could  possibly 
have  selected.  'riie  electors  had  already  ileclared  in 
1895,  in  the  most  eniphatic  inaiuier,  that  they  would 
Ivave  uolhiiij;-  to  do  with  him.  Turncoats  are  never 
beloved,  even  by  the  atlherenls  of  the  new  party  they 
espouse,  and  in  spite  of  their  yieldini,'  to  the  slrons^est 
political  convictions.  I)ut  in  the  case  of  Sir  H.  Naylor- 
Leyland  there  has  never  been  any  tjuestion  of  a  chan<;e 
of  conviction.  Kven  the  Radical  Press  condemned  his 
motives  in  desertinyf  his  party  for  the  enemy's  camp  ; 
and  never  before  have  stronger  comments  been  made 
on  the  conduct  of  a  politician  than  those  which  were 
freely  expressed  by  the  org-ans  of  the  very  party  to 
which  he  went  over.  Nobody  hesitated  to  exclaim  that 
the  baronetcy  was  the  cause,  and  not  the  result,  of  the 
discontented  Tory's  secession  ;  and  so  glaring-  was  the 
coincidence  that  Lord  Rosebery  was  driven  to  repu- 
diate all  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Just  before  the 
Southport  election  we  even  lind  a  Radical  journal 
advising-  the  electors  in  the  Lancashire  division  "  not  to 
buy  a  repentant  and  titled  pig  in  a  poke.  ...  or  they 
will  find  him  once  again  changing  his  mind  and  deve- 
loping into  a  Tory  or  Whig  Peer."  That  is  the 
opinion  the  baronet's  own  adopted  side  have  expressed 
about  him.  A  weaker  candidate,  or  one  more  likely  to 
be  unpalatable  to  the  level-headed  and  intelligent  work- 
ing classes  of  Lancashire,  could  not  have  been  chosen. 
His  past  record  was  utterly  against  him,  and  the  shrewd 
electors  of  Southport  were  scarcely  likely  to  place  any 
faith  in  the  promises  of  such  a  versatile  politician. 
Even  the  usual  letters  of  recommendation,  which  are 
invariably  provided  by  the  leaders  of  the  party,  were 
not  forthcoming  on  this  occasion.  Not  one  of  the 
Liberal  chiefs  had  a  kind  word  to  say  for  their  South- 
port  candidate. 

And  yet  in  face  of  these  facts,  in  spite  of  the  vast 
disadvantage  under  which  the  Radicals  were  placed. 
Sir  H.  Naylor-Leyland  came  out  at  the  top  of  the  poll, 
and  turned  the  late  Under-Secretary's  majority  of  764 
into  a  Liberal  majority  of  272.  The  meaning  of  this 
huge  reverse,  the  greatest  calamity  that  has  over- 
taken the  present  Government,  is  unmistakable.  If 
there  were  a  constituency  in  England  in  which  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  would  be  likely  to 
find  supporters,  that  constituency  would  be  the  one 
which  boasted  as  its  representative  one  of  the  Ministers 
responsible  for  our  relations  abroad.  Mr.  Curzon  has 
been  closely  identified  with  every  move,  if  that  inaction 
can  be  designated  by  that  word,  which  has  been 
made  by  us  in  the  Far  East.  His  constituents,  many 
of  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  development 
of  our  relations  with  China,  have  narrowly  watched 
and  criticised  the  part  played  by  their  Member  and  his 
chief  in  recent  events.  The  opportunity  for  the  record- 
ing of  their  verdict  has  now  been  given  them,  and  they 
have  unhesitatingly  and  emphatically  pronounced  their 
disapproval  of  the  incompetent  conduct  of  our  imperial 
aff"airs  at  Peking.  Sooner  than  support  a  Government 
which  has  vacillated  to  and  fro  without  a  policy,  which 
has  allowed  other  nations  to  treat  us  as  if  we  were  a 
Power  of  the  third  rank,  and  which  has  attempted  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  by  procuring  the 
concession  of  an  utterly  useless  port,  the  electors  of 
Southport  have  chosen  as  their  representative  in  Par- 
liament a  man  whom  they  rejected  with  scorn  three 
years  ago,  and  from  whose  public  influence  they  have 
nothing  to  expect.  That  is  the  hardest  slap  in  the  face 
Lord  Salisbury  has  yet  received.  It  has  often  been 
sajd  that  what  Lancashire  thinks  to-day  England  will 
think  to-morrow  ;  but  in  this  case  Southport  gives  a 
mere  echo  of  the  condemnation,  heard  on  every  side,  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary's  cowardly  and  disastrous  policy 
of  surrender. 

THE  ART  OF  CLIMBING-DOWN  : 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  CHAMPION. 

TT  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  catch  the  Professor, 
J-  but  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  find  him  on  the 
Continent  taking  a  holiday,  and  in  the  humour  to  talk. 


I  here  was  one  surprise  in  store  for  me  ;  I  had  always 
been  told  that  the  Professor  was  like  a  painted  lath. 
On  the  contrary,  I  found  that  he  was  a  very  stout 
elderly  gentleman  with  a  marked  stoop  in  his  shoulders; 
his  lace  and  ligure  indeed  hail  a  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  Lord  Salisbury.  When  the  French  /w/ine 
ushered  me  into  I  he  gartlen  it  was  with  something  like 
awe  that  1  approached  the  C"hainpion  Climber-Down 
of  the  World. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  tell  the  read  ers  o(  the 
Saturday  Review,"  1  began  timidly,  "what  you 
know  of  the  Art  and  Practice  of  C:iimbing-I)own." 

"  I  know  everything  about  Climbing-Down,"  he 
replied  w'ith  great  deliberation,  "what  I  don't  know  of 
that  Art  is  not  worth  knowing.  Ikil  let  me  take  this 
opportunity  to  correct  a  few  popular  fallacies.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  persistent  belief,  even  among  men  of 
intelligence,  that  the  Art  of  Climbing-Down  can  be 
easily  acquired.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  ;  to  be  successful  in  this  Art  requires  not  only  the 
natural  aptitudes  which  I  possess  but  also  the  constant 
practice  which  I  have  given  to  it.  There  is  another 
very  common  error  associated  with  this  Art.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  considerable  amount  of  anthropoidal 
agility  is  required  in  order  to  bring  the  Art  of  Climbing- 
Down  to  its  highest  perfection.  That  is  a  great 
mistake  ;  as  I  have  proved  from  my  own  varied 
experience.  No  doubt  a  prehensile  tail,  under  certain 
extraordinary  conditions,  would  be  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, but  in  my  every-day  practice  I  have  found  no 
such  prehensory  appendage  necessary.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  found  that  a  certain  phlegmatic  stiffness, 
alike  in  knee  and  in  knowledge,  has  been  of  immense 
service  to  me  in  the  more  notable  of  my  achievements." 

"  What  advice  would  you  give  to  the  beginner  in  this 
art  ?  " 

"I  would  counsel  him,"  replied  the  Professor,  "to 
follow  my  example.  Silence  and  modesty  are  the  two 
things  upon  which  my  success  is  founded.  I  have 
received  great  praise  from  the  foreign  press  and  from 
every  crowned  head  in  Europe,  yet  I  have  not  been 
betrayed  into  boasting  of  my  accomplishments.  Silence 
is  my  strong  point— silence  in  the  act  of  Climbing- 
Down,  and  silence  when  the  performance  is  finished. 
On  the  few  occasions  upon  which  I  have  broken  this 
rule,  it  was  only  to  deny  vigorously  that  I  had  Climbed- 
Down  at  all.  I  am  something  of  a  cynic,  you  know, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  assert  that  the  whole 
world  was  wrong,  for  that,  instead  of  having  Climbed- 
Down,  I  had  actually  Climbed  Up— which  is,  of  course, 
another  and  an  altogether  easier  art." 

"  But  do  you  not  find.  Professor,  that  the  public  tires 
of  the  same  old  performance  ?  " 

"In  England,  perhaps,  but  not  abroad.  I  always 
look  for  the  greatest  appreciation  on  the  Continent,  and 
my  highest  successes  have  been  achieved  in  the  Far 
East.  ^  But  there  is  one  little  device  which  never  fails 
to  revive  the  interest  In  my  performances.  I  deny  that 
I  have  Climbed-Down  at  all.  That  staggers  people  a 
good  deal,  and  sets  them  wondering  whether  they  are 
to  believe  their  own  eyes  or  not.  Then  they  gather  in 
greater  numbers  the  next  time,  and  watch  my  con- 
tortions with  greater  zest.  The  public,  especially  the 
English  public,  is  very  gullible." 

"  Have  climatic  conditions  any  influence  on  the 
practice  of  your  art  ?  " 

"Certainly.  My  own  experience  is  that  one  can  ac- 
complish a  Cllmb-Down  with  greater  alacrity  the  nearer 
one  gets  to  the  Pole.  In  St.  Petersburg,  for  instance, 
an  increased  swiftness  is  required  in  the  backward 
turns,  owing  to  the  abnormal  cold  ;  in  Paris,  on  the 
contrary,  the  capacity  to  hang  by  one's  toes  is  more 
serviceable,  and  the  danger  from  sunstroke  is  greater. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  however,  that  I  have 
given  exhibitions  of  my  Art  in  both  cities— exhibitions 
which  have  received  the  highest  commendations  from 
the  local  press.  I  am  not  boasting,  of  course,  because 
my  distinguished  career  as  a  Climber-Down  is  well 
known.  All  the  world  knows  the  notable  exhibitions 
of  my  skill  which  I  gave  in  Slam,  Tunis,  and 
Madagascar." 

"  In  what  country  do  you  find  the  most  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  your  Art  ?  " 

"That  would  be  hard  to  answer;  because  I  never 
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miss  an  opportunity  to  Climb-Down  in  any  part  of  the 
world  •  but  I  think  mv  recent  tour  in  Chma  forms  the 
hi"h-water  mark  of  my  career  as  a  CHmber-Down.  1 
am  certainly  verv  proud  of  my  achievements  m  that 
countrv  ;  because  in  China  the  Art  is  brought  to  per- 
fection. It  is  taught  by  the  Mandarins  m  every 
province  ;  while  in  Peking  they  have  a  gymnasmm, 
called  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  where  Climbmg-Down,  in 
its  subtlest  modes,  is  assiduously  practised  every  day._ 

"Kindly  tell  me  some  of  your  experiences  in 
China." 

"  In  the  north,  at  a  place  called  Talienwan,  1  met  a 
Russian  gymnast,  and  matched  myself  agains^t  him 
at  a  friendly  game.  I  beat  him  easily.  We  met 
again  at  Port  Arthur,  and  the  tussle  we  had  there 
was  more  serious.  My  long  experience,  however, 
stood  me  in  good  stead  ;  I  won  the  match  easily  by  a 
<rood  tail.  I  got  a  great  deal  of  glory  out  of  this  bout, 
Ind  the  Russian  (such  is  the  Chinese  method  of  awards) 
<^ot  a  very  substantial  prize.  Subsequently  the  Russian 
Professor— his  name  is  Pavloff— met  me  at  Peking,  and 
together  we  gave  a  great  number  of  performances. 
The  Chinese  were  delighted.  They  are  adepts  in  the 
Art  of  Climbing-Down  themselves,  but  they  could  not 
touch  my  performance.  Even  PavlofiF,  and  he  is  very 
accomplished  at  the  somersault,  could  only  stand  aside 
and  smile  when  he  saw  me  go  down  head  _first  with  a 
rush.    I  took  the  highest  honours  in  China.  ^ 

"And  we  shall  hear  of  you  again  soon?  1  asked, 
picking  up  my  hat.  . 

"Assuredly,"  he  replied,  with  his  most  cynical  smile  , 
"vou  cannot  hide  the  Champion  Climber-Down  of  the 
World  under  a  bushel.  I  hope  to  break  my  own 
record  yet." 
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THE  WATER  SCANDAL  AGAIN. 

A FEW  weeks  of  dry  weather  have  been  sufficient  to 
bring  the  old  scandal  once  more  to  a  head,  and 
East  London  is  in  the  miseries  of  a  preventible  water- 
famine.    The  East  London  Company  is  an  old  offender, 
and  its  officials  have  a  fine  gift  in  the  way  of  manu- 
facturing excuses,  but  the  plain  English  of  it  is  that 
there  is  drought  and  scarcity  in  the  homes  of  the  poor 
simply  because  the  Company  have  not  in  the  past  pro- 
vided sufficient  storage  room,  and  because  in  the  present 
they  will  not  avail  themselves  of  abundant  supplies  that 
may  be  had  for  the  asking— or  rather  for  the  paying. 
It  is  here  that  the  crux  lies.    There  is  plenty  of  water 
ready  to  be  tapped  ;  the  Kent  Company,  the  New  River 
Company  and  the  Grand  Junction  Company  have  all 
through  connexions  with  the  East  London  Company, 
but  this  water  would,  bylaw,  have  to  be  paid  for,  and 
that  would  interfere  with  East  London  dividends,  bo 
a  great  portion  of  London  must  go  unwashed,  its  thirst 
unslaked,  and  its  drains  unflushed,  lest  the  dividends 
should   go   down.      It   is   monopoly   impudent  and 
unashamed. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  more  favoured  localities  do 
not   sufTer   from  this  particular  inconvenience.  Our 
houses,  clubs  and  restaurants  are  supplied,  for  the  wel  - 
to-do  householder  has  the  means  of  making  himself 
disagreeable,  and,  if  too  hard  pressed,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  upset  the  whole  monopoly  system  which  has 
been  feeling  itself  none  too  secure  on  its  foundations  of 
late.  The  West-ender,  too,  can  get  away— to  the  sea  or 
the  country,  or  the  mountains— in  the  hot  weather. 
The  East  has  none  of  these  alternatives.    It  must  sit 
still  and  bear  the  heat,  and  the  misery  and  the  diseases 
in  order  that  the  Company  may  thrive.    Some  years 
ago  wc  were  promised  great  things  in  the  way  of  re- 
forms.   Fresh  storage  was  to  be  provided  sufficient  tor 
the  utmost  emergency  :  it  was  only  the  County  Council 
that  stood  in  the  way,  and  by  blocking  the  Storage 
Bills  produced  the  famine.    The  block  was  removed, 
the  Bills  were  passed,  the  storage  was  provided-and 
on  the   first  time  that  the  Company  is  put  to  the 
test  it  breaks   down   as   completely  as   ever.      1  he 
Company  cannot  now  blame  last  winter's  frost,  for 
there  was  none,  or  the  lack  of  storage,  for  it  got  al  it 
asked  for.    There  is  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  that 
constant  quantity  the  obstinacy  and  inadequacy  of  the 
Company  itself.    It  will  not  fulfil  its  legal,  social  and 
moral  obligations  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would 
cost  money  to  do  so.  In  short,  if  money  were  to  be  spent 


in  this  lavish  fashion  what  on  earth  would  become  of  the 

dividends?  .  -it 

But  asks  the  intelligent  foreigner,  if  there  is  a  legal 
obli-atio4i  why  is  not  the  law  enforced?    That  brings 
us  To  the  share  of  the  blame  that  falls  on  successive 
Governments  and  Parliaments-most  of  all  we  must 
admit  upon  the  present  one,  for  it  was  elected  with  full 
knowledge  and  warning  of  what  was  required  of  it. 
The  issues  had  been  clearly  posed  at  the  previous- 
County  Council  election.    The  Progressives  had  said 
that  the  Companies  could  not  be  trusted  any  longer  to 
supply  London  with  water.    The  Moderates,  with  the 
support  of  the  leading  members  of  the  preserit  Govern- 
ment, declared  that  the  charge  was  unfounded,  that  the 
Companies,  whatever  their  past  record  had  been  were 
now  fully  alive  to  their  duties,  that  they  could  give- 
London  a  better  and  cheaper  supply  than  could  the 
County  Council,  and  finally  that  if  they  did  not  do  so, 
the   Unionist   Government   when   it   came   in  would 
pass  an  Act  that  would  compel  them  to  do  so.  the 
Unionist  Government  came  in,  largely  supported  by  the 
votes  of  confiding  Londoners  :  it  has  just  completed  its 
fourth  session  of   unlimited    power,  and  to-day  the 
London  water  supply  is  what  we  see  it  to  be-the  scandal 
to  the  nineteenth  century.    It  is  true  that  after  much 
"  prodding"  on  the  part  of  the  London  members.  Lord 
James  brought  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject— and  promptly 
dropped  it.  A  Commission  was  then  appointed  to  inquire 
—we  believe  it  is  still  inquiring.     Finally,  Mr.  Chaplin 
brought  in  a  Bill  that  was  to  afford  Londoners  a  speedy 
and  effective  means  of  putting  pressure  on  the  Com- 
panies at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present.     It  was  passed. 
Londoners  were  told  that  in  case  of  dereliction  of  duty 
they  could  summon  the  offending  Company  before  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  and  then  something 
terrible  would  happen.    Well,  we  have  got  the  water 
famine,  but  where  is  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission?     We    have   no   doubt   it   exists    tor  bir 
Frederic   Peel   and  his  colleagues   draw  their  large 
salaries  punctually.    But  it  is  the  holiday  season  and 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners  are  scattered 
to  the  ends  of  the   earth,  and  they   have   left  no 
machinery  behind  them  for  dealing  with  the  difficulty. 
But  the  public  need  hardly  repine  on  that  account,  tor 
we  pointed  out  at  the  time  the  Bill  was  under  discussion 
that  the  new  tribunal  would  be  useless,  and  events  have 
fully  justified  that  forecast.    We  can  again  assure  the 
suffering  public  that  even  if  the  Commissioners  were  m 
London  in  full  force  they  would  not  under  Mr.  Chaplm  s 
Act  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  anybody. 

What  then  is  to  be  done?    The  Government  have 
done  nothing,  and  hold  out  no  hope  of  doing  anything 
Even  the  County  Council  seems  to  have  abated  some  ot 
its  original  zeal  on  this  question.    It  seems  to  us  that 
Londoners  must  wake  up,  and  themselves  take  in  hand 
what  is  a  public  scandal  and  a  public  danger.    As  all 
the  political  issues  of  the  past  decade  ^^'^  ^^f '^'.Vl^^^^ 
need  be  no  party  recrimination  on  the  f^^i^?^^^^^'^' 
bers  will,  we  assure  them,  find  it  to  their  ^"te'-est  to 
take  the  matter  up  and  to  keep  hammering  at  it.  Ihe 
first  step  will  be  to  arrange  for  the  taking  over  of  the 
present  undertakings  of  the  Companies  by  a  central 
authority-whether  that  authority  is  to  be  the  Co  u  t> 
Council  or  a  special  Water  Board  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference.   This  step  alone  would  prevent  the  shocking 
injustice  and  inhumanity  of  keeping  East  London  water- 
less, while  in  the  West  the  reservoirs  are  overflo^^lng. 
The  next  step  would  be  to  set  to  work  at  o"'^^  t°  f  °-. 
vide  definitely  a  sufficient  and  a  continuous  supply  ot 
water  for  all  parts  of  London,  a  supply  that  ^^onld  be 
increased  and  not  diminished  in  summer    when  it  is 
most  wanted.    Some  experts  think  that  th-  could  be 
done  by  a  system  of  vast  reservoirs  at  Sta   es  or  e^se 
where  on  the  upper  Thames.    We  are  inch  ed  to  dis 
agree  for  two  reasons  :  first  that  enough  water  canno^^ 
be  -ot  from  the  Thames  to  meet  the  demands  of  twenty 
o    thirty  years  hence,  in  view  of  the  -H-d  ,--ase^of 
London  ;  and  second  that  we  wish  to  see  all  the  Fhames 

left  in  its  channel  alike  for  ^'^^"^^^t^-'y  ^^r  a 

reasons  of  pleasure  and  amenity  Soone  o  l^^er  a 
move  will  have  to  be  made  to  he 
supply  that  will  increase  and  not  dimmish  the  flow  ot  the 
Thames,  and  the  sooner  that  necessity  is  faced  and 
steps  taken  to  meet  it  the  better. 


ay  Aus^iisl,  1S9S 
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A  NMCW  niCPARTURlv  IN  JAPAN. 


n'^III':  clKuii^o  of  Ministry  tliat  has  locoiilly  taken  place 
ill  Japan  is  oF  more  importance  in  tlie  eyes  of  tlie 
Japanese  people,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of  Japanese 
politicians,  than  any  event  since  the  proclamation  of  a 
Constitntion  some  eioht  years  aijo.     It  marks  the  insti- 
tution of  party  j^overnment,  for  which  the  two  j^-reater 
political  parties  known  as  Liberals  and  Prof^ressionists 
have  been  strivini^  for  many  years — not  so  much  be- 
cause it  would  i^ive  "  the  people"  a  voice  in  administra- 
tion and  affairs  as  because  it  would  break  the  power  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Sat-Cho  combination.     From  the 
early  years  of  the  Mikado's  restoration  to  supreme 
power,    the   g-overnment   and   administration   of  the 
country  have  been  in  the  hands  of  men  belonging-  to  the 
Satsuma  and  Choshiu  clans — the  "strong-  clans,"  as 
they  are  commonly  called— and  the  higher  offices  of 
State  have  been  monopolised  by  them  or  their  nominees. 
They  were  not,  as  a  rule,  men  of  high  birth.    Indeed,  it 
is  remarkable  how  little  influence  the  old  territorial 
nobles  have  had  in  the  new  order  of  things  dating  from 
1868.     Marquis  Ito  is  himself  of  humble  origin,  and 
■when  he  pays  a  visit  to  the  province  of  his  birth  he  takes 
quite  a  lowly  seat  at  the  table  of  the  descendant  of  his 
old  territo  rial  lord,  though  in  the  palace  of  the  Kmperor 
he  holds  the  highest  position  next  to  the  princes  of  the 
Imperial  House.     In  the  early  days  of  the  new  regime, 
brains  had  undoubtedly  a  far  greater  influence  than 
ancient  lineage,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  tremendous 
stride  Japan  has  made  in  thirty  years  from  the  position 
of  an  obscure  Asiatic  nation  to  that  of  one  of  the  greater 
Powers.  Naturally,  however,  the  men  whose  intellectual 
force  has  gone  to  the  making  of  Japan  have  not  been 
eager  to  surrender  their  power,  or  even  to  share  it  with 
others,  and  this  has  been  a  sore  point  with  the  am- 
bitious men  of  other  clans,  who  found  their  political 
advancement  blocked  because  they  were  not  of  the  clans 
of  Satsuma  or  Chosiu.     Okuma  and  Itagaki,  it  is  true, 
though  not  of  the  ruling  clans,  have  held  ministerial 
office  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  such  attempts  to 
■include  alien  elements   in   a   Sat-Cho  Ministry  have 
usually  proved  of  short  duration,  and  the  cabals  of  their 
colleagues  and  the  obstacles  throw  n  in  their  way  by 
Sat-Cho  subordinates  have  ultimately  compelled  resig- 
nation. 

Okuma  and  Itagaki  have  for  some  years  been  leaders 
of  rival  parties  known  as  Progressionists  and  Liberals. 
To  the  outsider  the  only  difference  between  these  two 
parties  lay  in  the  personal  rivalries  of  their  leaders  ;  in 
principles,  objects  and  aims,  so  far  as  their  windy 
manifestoes  were  a  guide,  they  appeared  identical. 
Recently  these  two  parties  coalesced  in  order  to  oppose 
Marquis  Ito's  schemes  for  increase  of  taxation,  and 
when  a  vote  was  taken  in  the  Diet  the  Government  was 
hopelessly  defeated.  Marquis  Ito  promptly  dissolved 
the  Diet,  though  it  had  only  just  been  elected,  and  the 
Opposition  immediately  retorted  by  combining  into  one 
powerful  organization,  calling  itself  the  Constitutional 
party,  under  the  joint  leadership  of  Count  Okuma  and 
Count  Itagaki.  This  appears  to  have  taken  the  Sat-Cho 
combination  by  surprise.  Marquis  Ito  was  perfectly 
aware  that  the  Diet  might  be  dissolved  time  and  again, 
but  so  long  as  the  alliance  held  good  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Government,  without  any  political  party 
at  Its  back,  to  carry  a  single  measure.  Long  and 
anxious  conferences  were  held  by  the  Ministers  with 
the  Sat-Cho  statesmen  in  and  out  of  office,  at  which 
one  of  the  suggestions  considered  was  the  suspension  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  Govern- 
ment independent  of  the  Diet.  Marquis  Ito  strongly 
opposed  this  suggestion,  declaring  he  would  not  consent 
to  such  a  policy  of  retrogression  even  if  the  result 
should  be  the  loss  of  his  head.  In  effect  he  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  Party  Government  ;  the  Ito 
Ministry  resigned,  and  by  his  advice  Count  Okuma  and 
Count  Itagaki  were  sent  for  by  the  Emperor  and  com- 
manded to  form  a  Ministry. 

The  bulk  of  the  Sat-Cho  party  are  very  angry  at 
what  they  appear  to  regard,  not  only  as  treache'ry  on 
the  part  of  Marquis  Ito,  but  as  a  step  taken  in  defiance 
of  the  Constitution,  which  ranks  the  Diet  as  a  consulta- 
tive rather  than  a  legislative  body.  One  gentleman, 
occupying  a  position  of  a  Diplomatic  Minister  without  a 


post,  is  saitl  to  have  called  upon  Mart|iu's  lloand  argued 
the  point  witii  him.     i-'inding  argument  of  no  :ivail,  the 
gentleinan  solemnly  warned  the  Marquis  that  if  he  con- 
tinuetl  in    his  erratic    :uul    misl:iken  course,   he,  the 
remonstrant,  would  feel  it  his  duty  in  Ihe  interests  of 
the  Slate  to  assassinate  one  who  so  signally  failed  in  his 
duty.    The  story  may  be  apocryphal,  but  it  sufficiently 
indicates  the  genend  view  as  to  the  sentiments  of  th 
"strong  clans."    Ivven  the  "Jiji,"  one  of  the  mos 
moderate  journals  of  Japan,  fears  that  bloodshed,  or  i 
other  words  civil  war,   will  be  the  result  before  th 
Sat-Cho  nominees,  who  fill  the  principal  posts  in  th 
administrative  service,  as  well  as  in  the  army  and  navy, 
will  be  content  to  lay  down  the  reins  of  power.  Mean- 
while Marquis  Ito  has  applied  to  surrender  his  title  and 
decorations,  ostensibly  on  the  ground  that  he  has  failed 
to  carry  on  the  administration  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Emperor,  but  really,  it  is  believed,  because  he  wishes 
to  become  once  more  a  commoner  and  raise  a  political 
party   to   support   the    Sat-Cho    combination.  The 
Emperor  has  declined  to  permit  the  surrender,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  Marquis  Ito  may  have  his 
way  in  the  end,  and  he  may  yet  be  found  at  the  head  of 
a  party  as  strong  in  numbers  and  probably  more  influen- 
tial in  personnel,  than  the  party  led  by  Counts  Okuma 
and  Itagaki. 

It  is  significant  that  the   Okuma-Itagaki  Ministry, 
novv  formed  from  among  the  leaders  of  the  political 
parties,  has  not  ventured  to  lay  its  sacrilegious  hands 
on  the  portfolios  of  War  and  the  Navy.    Not  a  man 
apparently  volunteered  for  the  post,  it  being  believed 
that  the  military  party  would  simply  refuse  to  take  its 
orders  from  one  outside  the  sacred   Sat-Cho  pale. 
Marquis   Saigo,    the    Minister   for    the    Navy,  and 
Viscount  Katsura,  the  Minister  for  War,  duly  resigned, 
but  the  two  Counts,  having  explained  their  difficulties 
to  the  Emperor,  his  Majesty  ordered  the  former  to 
retain  their  portfolios,  and  so  we  have  the  remarkable 
situation  of  an  anti-Clan  Cabinet  comprising  two  Clan 
statesmen  among  its  members.    The  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  while  familiar  as  political  leaders 
to  the  Japanese,  are  quite  unknown  outside  Japan. 
Several  of  them  have  served  terms  of  imprisonment  for 
political  offences,  and  one  was  banished  from  Tokyo 
for  three  years  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Law, 
because  of  his  violent  attacks  on  the  Government  in 
regard  to  Count  Inouye's  scheme  of  Treaty  Revision, 
which  was  much  more  favourable  to  foreigners  than  the 
instrument  accepted  some  years  later  by  the  Treaty 
Powers.     This  brings  us  to  the  point  which  makes 
Japanese  politics  of  interest  to  the  world  in  general — 
namely,  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  new  Cabinet  in 
foreign  affairs  ?    Count  Okuma,  who  temporarily  takes 
the  post  of  Foreign    Minister   as   well   as  Minister 
President,  is  well  known  as  a  "strong-foreign-policy" 
ma.n,  and  several  of  his  colleagues  have  been  prominent 
in  bitter  attacks  on  the  various  Sat-Cho  ministries, 
from    the   time   of  the   retrocession    of    Liao  -  tung 
onwards,  for  what  they  have  described  as  weak  foreign 
policy.    Now  that  these  gentlemen  are  in  a  position  of 
"less  freedom  and  greater  responsibility"  they  may 
possibly  adopt  the  cautious  policy  of  their  predecessors. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  as  probable  that  they 
may  be  eager  to  carry  into  effect  the  views  expressed 
in  opposition,  and  insist  that  Japan  shall  have  a  voice 
in  the  dispositions  made  by  European  powers  in  regard 
to  China.    Should  this  be  the  attitude  adopted,  there 
can    be    little    doubt    that  it  will  be  enthusiastically 
seconded   by  the  military  party,  vi^hich  the  Sat-Cho 
"elder   statesmen"   have   for  years  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  controlling. 

Looking  at  the  Cabinet  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
foreign  resident,  we  are  afraid  it  must  be  described  as 
"anti-foreign,"  and  fears  are  expressed  that  the  new 
treaties,  badly  drafted  as  they  are,  will  be  interpreted  in 
a  sense  hostile  to  foreigners.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  that  the  new  Ministry,  though  far  less  favourable  to 
foreigners  than  the  Ito  administration,  may  be  inclined, 
because  of  the  strong  Sat-Cho  combination  arrayed 


Lgainst  It,  to  court  the  favour  and  support  of  the 


U  /  -    -  ^  ■  t-/  ^  L  \^  1.  l,H\^ 

Foreign  Representatives  by  making  concessions  that 
the  more  liberal-minded  but  stronger  Ministry  pre- 
ceding it  refused.  Something  of  a  similar  nature  may 
occur  as  marked  the  rise  of  the  Imperial  party  to  power 
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in  186S.    Then,  as  now,  the  old  "regime"  was  well 
disposed  towards  foreigners,  while  the  new  men  were 
in  many  cases  bitterly  antagonistic,  and  were  moved 
as  much  bv  a  wish  to  'drive  foreigners  out  of  Japan  as 
by  any  ro'oted  antipathy  to  the  rule  of  the  Shogun. 
But  these  men  had  no  sooner  come  into  power  than 
they  found  the  task  they  had  set  themselves  impossible 
of  achievement,  with  the  result  that  the  support  of  the 
Foreign  Representatives  were  courted,  and  those  who 
had  commenced  by  hatred  of  the  foreigner  and  foreign 
ways,    were   actually  the   men   who   set   about  the 
Westernisation  of  Japanese   institutions.  Doubtless 
this  remarkable  transformation  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  firmness  and  tact  exhibited  by  the  late 
Sir  Harry  Parkes,  who,  while  showing  himself  willing  to 
assist  the  new  administration,  insisted  on  the  rigid  ob- 
servance of  treaty  stipulations.   The  present  representa- 
tive of  England  at  Tokyo,  though  trained  under  Sir 
Harry,  is  of  a  very  different  school.    But  in  fairness  it 
must' be  admitted  that  in  some  ways  the  position  of  a 
British  Minister  is  today  more  difficult  than  in  the  days 
of  Sir  Harrv  Parkes.    The  Japanese  have  learned  much 
during  the  last  thirtv  years  in  the  school  of  diplomatic 
fencei  and  the  original'  Asiatic  weapon  of  procrastination 
has  been  strengthened  and  polished  on  European  lines. 

YOUNG  FRANCE. 
N  letters,  the  English  know,  in  a  general  way,  what 


I 


-  is  happening  on  the  Continent,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  a  national  indigence  of  literary  talent  sends 
the  curious  to  foreign  literature.  The  case  is  different, 
however,  with  dramatic  literature,  formerly  the  glory, 
now  the  disgrace,  of  England.  The  theatre  is  at  a 
standstill,  and  its  life  is  animated  only  by  constant 
borrowing  from  foreign  sources,  where  there  are  poets 
and  novelists  galore  to  supply  the  want. 

While  the  lettered  English,   familiar  with  French, 
interest  themselves  in  French  work,  the  case  is  quite 
different  across  the  Channel.    Ask  a  Frenchman  from 
among  those  who  read  and  busy  themselves  with  letters 
his  notion  of  modern  English  literature,  and  you  will 
discover  a  surprising  ignorance.     Of  Swinburne  he 
will  have  a  recent  knowledge  drawn  from  the  transla- 
tions  of  Gabriel  Mourey ;  Rossetti  he  will  certainly 
know,  and  possibly  Morris.    Meredith  he  may  know  by 
repute,  but  his  personal  knowledge  will  not  go  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  is  difficult  to  understand.    As  for  rtie 
others,  his  eves  are  veiled  in  ignorance.     On  the  other 
hand,  speak 'to  him  of  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Strindberg  and 
the  other  polar  stars,  and  he  will  pour  out  for  you  a 
sackful  of  knowledge,  and  a  selection  of  anecdotes  (the 
latter  his  fashion  of  being  erudite).     In  the  mode  of  the 
hour,  he  will  praise  the  Latin  races,  that  rich  mine  of 
filth  ;  he  will  be  acquainted  with  the  flights  of  Gabriel 
d'Annunzio  ;  the  Duse  and  Ermete  Novelli  will  have 
shown  him  that  France  has  no  monopoly  of  comedy, 
and  that  there  is  talent  beside  Mounet  Sully  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt.     In  his  superficial  geography  of  literature, 
Spain  will  be  marked  by  Echegaray  and  Germany  by 
Hauptmann,  Suderman  and  Halbe. 

Why,  with  this  wide,  though  vague  knovyledge  ot 
Continental  letters,  is  there  so  profound  an  ignorance 
of  what  goes  on  in  a  country  separated  from  us  only  by 
a  little  arm  of  the  sea  ?    The  Frenchman's  explanation 
would  come  pat:  "There  are  no  books  in  England  ; 
people  write  there  for  the  young  miss."     I  cannot 
accept  the  excuse.    The  reason  of  our  ignorance  ot 
English  literature  in  particular  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  our 
national  absence  of  palate  for  what  is  not  French  ;  and 
I  write  this  with  no  intention  of  paradox.    Literary  life  in 
France  is  stringent  and  self-centred,  and  from  its  very 
intensity  there  comes  a  sloth  regarding  what  is  foreign 
to  it.    We  have  no  appetite  for  the  exotic  until  P  rench 
talent  has  prepared  us  for  it.    When  Ibsen  rose  on  our 
horizon  we  were  by  no  means  astounded  ;  we  found  in 
him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  very  heart  of  the 
French  drama,  and  we  could  not  be  displeased  at  the 
flagrant  and  deliberate  neglect  of  its  rules,  as  that  was 
only  an  inverse  tribute  to  them.    The  dialogue  fre- 
quently recalls  Dumas  fils,  and  with  the  symbolism  a 
whole  school  of  French  writers  has  made  us  familiar. 
The  genius  of  the  man  was  palatable  to  us,  as  it  came 
flavoured  with  a  familiar  sauce.    This  literary  snobbery 
has  diffused  itself  over  the  Continent,  and  for  my  own 


part,  as  a  Frenchman,  I  have  my  hosanna  ready  for 
the  first  Bulgarian  dramaticulist  who  shall  prove  to  me 
his  knowledge  of  Emile  Augier. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  a  balance  of  wisdom  in  our 
admirations,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  debate  whether 
advertisement  or  merit  has  swayed  us  the  more.  My 
point  is  that  in  Continental  literature  we  have  explored, 
we  have  discovered,  and  we  have  praised,  but  English 
literature  remains  hidden  from  us  in  the  mists  of  aa 

Ultima  Thiile.  ^    ^  ■  -ru 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  state  ot  affairs.     1  he 
first  I  have  already  explained  to  be  the  barrenness  of 
your  English  drama.     You  have  Arthur  Pinero  and 
H.  A.Jones,  who  are  passable ;  and  Bernard  Shaw,  whose 
extraordinary  talent  has  until  now  failed  of  a  hearing. 
Besides  these,  what  a  multitude  of  rewarmed  dishes  by 
dramatists  who,  by  an  accident,  are  not  grocers,  and,  most 
significant  of  all,  what  a  swarm  of  translations.  And 
yet  the  drama  is  the  high  tribune  from  which  the  eternal 
verities  are  declaimed  across  the  frontiers  and  the  seas. 
The  second  reason  is  more  general.    English  literature 
has  a  proud  history  ;  its  great  men  are  truly  national, 
and  its  temple  is  filled  with  images  adorable  and  in- 
spiring, and,  above  all,  of  their  own  kind.    It  we  wish 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  temple  and  tardily  share 
the  joys  of  the  worshippers,  we  have  a  long  Pilgrim's 
Progress  before  us.    The  greatest  of  your  works,  apart 
from  difficulties  of  translation  almost  insurmountable, 
are  foreign  to  us  in  matter  and  form.    It  is  on  the  un- 


known  that  we  must  embark.  \  our  great  men  are  too 
different  from  ours,  and,  above  all,  they  are  too  English 
for  us.  Your  literature  is  too  national  to  be  universal. 
Only  when  the  lapse  of  time  has  given  it  the  new  heri- 
tage of  belonging  to  the  universal  country  of  the  past, 
only  then  shall  we  admire  it  with  knowledge. 

Our  classics  are  known  to  us  only  by  their  ideas  and 
works,  but  the  English  classics  have  their  personalities 
(sometimes  embarrassing)  and  characters  as  indi- 
viduals. Even  a  Frenchman  v/ho  knows  them  imper- 
fectly, knows  of  such  men  as  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson, 
Pope  and  Byron,  some  traits  physical  or  moral  which 
clothe  the  names  with  a  personal  reality.  Of  his  own 
classics,  say  Corneille,  Racine,  Boileau  and  the  others, 
he  can  recall  only  powdered  wigs.  Our  great  men 
lack  personality  ;  it  is  their  works  alone  that  unroll 
before  us  their  magic  charms  of  idea  and  sentiment. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  we  have  an  exception  to  this, 
for  Voltaire  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  are  more  than 
vao-ue  figures  ;  outside  their  works  we  can  image  to 
ourselves  the  moral  and  physical  masks  of  the  men. 

Apart  from  the  classics,  we  are  in  real  ignorance  ot 
England.  Can  England  be  said  really  to  know  what  is 
happening  in  France?  I  do  not  believe  it.  Certainly 
our  names  are  in  your  mouths,  and  you  read  our 
novelists  and  some  of  our  poets,  but  do  you  know  the 
strange  tides  of  art  and  the  streams  of  influence  that 
ebb  and  flow  in  our  literature  ? 

This  literary  atmosphere,  so  easy  for  the  stranger  to 
ignore,  is  a  very  real  thing,  and  I  believe  that  the 
history  of  contemporary  letters  may  be  read  more  truly 
in  the  "Courriers  des  Tht^fitres  "  and  in  the  catalogues 
of  booksellers  than  in  novels  and  plays.  At  the  present 
time  our  old  suns  have  exploded,  and  we  are  m  a  penod 
of  renascence.  Nebulae  are  forming,  the  light  is  diffused, 
but  already  in  the  sky  there  are  new  magical  stars 
which  may  grow  into  the  suns  of  new  systems. 

It  is  of  our  new  men  and  our  new  ideas  that  1  shouia 
like  sometimes  to  write  in  the  "  Saturday  Review, 
of  the  men  in  whom  we  have  faith,  of  the  ideas  that 
move  young  France.  A.  Gilbert  de  Voisins. 

HEALTH  AND  BRAIN-WORK. 
\  T  some  Oxford  colleges  it  is  the  custom,  when  the 
A  college  "eight"  or  "Torpid"  is  in  trainmg,  for 
any  undergraduate  who  chooses  to  invite  the  crew  to 
breakfast.  The  host  writes  his  name  against  a  vacant 
date  on  a  list  kept  in  some  convenient  place,  and  at 
half-past  eight  on  the  appointed  morning  the  routine 
training-breakfast  arrives  in  his  rooms  from  the 
kitchen,  and  the  crew,  glowing  from  the  morning 
tub  and  the  morning  run  round  Christ  Church 
meadow,  tumble  into  their  places.  Naturally  the 
members  of  a  crew,  chosen  for  the  modern  aptitude 
for  rowing  of  a  college  boat,  are  very  different  people. 


J7  Aiif^ust,  i.Si)S 
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Tlioro  :uc  (.lilloroiU  sorts  aiul  ciiiulitioiis  of  iiicnLil 
ability  ;  in  the  crows  wliich  1  in  my  coiloj^e  career  liail 
the  advaiitaj^e  oC  entertaiiuiii;-,  tliore  were  some  wiio 
were  stupid,  some  wlio  in  our  coilej^-e  society  passed  as 
brilliant,  and  there  were  some  wiio  in  the  .ifr'eater  arena 
of  tlie  world  are  comin^-  to  distinction.  Hut  who  that 
has  plaveil  host  to  a  crew  can  forget  liio  fatuit\  of  the 
talk,  his  forlorn  attempts  to  rally  interest  about  any- 
thini^-  other  than  the  vai;aries  of  Hrown's  liver  and  the 
excoriation  of  the  sUin  over  Smith's  j>/n/(rits.  And 
these  men  were  in  the  Hush  of  youth  and  the  pink  of 
condition,  taking;-  even  their  exercise  in  moderation,  as 
the  muscular  trainins;-  for  inter-college  races  is  much 
less  arduous  than  that  necessary  for  the  University 
boat-race. 

It  must   have  happened  to  many  readers  of  these 
lines,  as  to  the  writer  of  them,  that,  in  the  middle  of  a 
spell  of  work,  the  memory  of  wild  nature  comes  down 
like  an  obsession.  Tiie  clean,  sweet  downs,  the  odorous 
torest,  the  mountains  musical  with  falling"  water,  or  the 
green  plains  with  their  white,  poplar-lined  roads  call, 
and  are  not  to  be  denied.    And  so,  with  a  bag-  pressed 
full  of  convenient  work,  and  with  bicycle,  or  rod,  or  g-un, 
ypu  are  olTto  your  favourite  haunts.  Eigdit  hours  to  sleep, 
eight  hours  to  eat  and  play,  eight  hours  to  work,  and, 
after  a  delightful  fortnight,  you  are  to  return  with  the  bag- 
of  work  exploited  and  your  pulses  attuned  to  health.  The 
ozone  eats  through  the  tissues  of  brain  and  body,  purg- 
ing them  as  fire  burns  out  the  dross  ;  the  kind  wind,  the 
plumping  rain  and  the  vigorous  sun  pervade  you  with 
health,  your  cheek  browns,  your  body  straightens,  your 
lungs  expand,  and  the  fickle 'irregularities  of  your  blood- 
stream become  transformed  to  a  tumultuous  but  evenly 
ordered  pulse.    And  your  work  remains  undone.  As 
you  dip  your  pen,  ideas  vanish  ;  your  notes  for  the  next 
chapter  seem  random  jottings  ;  the  masses  of  facts  you 
were  to  tabulate  and  co-ordinate  become  a  horde  of 
mutually  repelling,  unrelated  atomies.    When  you  have 
come_  back  to  town,  and  the  old  stream  has  resumed 
you  in  its  eddying,  buffeting  flood,  the  glow  fades 
from  your  cheek,  your  shoulders  become  round,  and 
your  heart  capricious  again  ;  and  then,  and  not  until 
then,  you  pick  up  the  threads  of  your  work. 

These  familiar  instances  are  brought  forward  as  the 
introduction  to  a  proposition  or  generalisation  which, 
once  rnade,  appears  to  me  to  be  self-evident.  The 
proposition  is  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
best  brain-work  of  which  individuals  of  average  or  of 
unusual  ability  are  capable  is  performed  under  con- 
ditions of  imperfect  health.    So  far  from  there  being  an 
obvious  truth  in  the  familiar  tag,  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano,  the  case  is  precisely  the  reverse,  and,  unless  we 
are  to  give  to  the  term  ^«7z«  a  preposterous  meaning, 
the  mind  at  its  best  is  to  be  found  in  a  body  that  is 
not  at  Its  best.     I  have  no  reasoned  theory  to  ac- 
count for  this  apparent  paradox  ;  but  the  suggestion 
lies  ready  to  hand,  that  the  higher  kind  of  mental  work 
is  the  most  recent  historical  acquisition  of  man,  and 
that  the  conditions  favourable  to  it  have  not  yet  become 
an  integral  portion  of  the  fibre  of  brain  and  bodv.  In  the 
course  of  the  long  struggle  for  existence,  man  has  been 
rnoulded  by  the  forces  of  nature  to  robuster  purposes 
than  chopping  logic,    writing   poetry    or  developino- 
theories,  and  these  higher  functions  of  the  brain  can 
flourish  only  in  the  secluded  garden   of  an  artificial 
civilisation.    So  also,  we  know,  the  wall-fruit  brino-ino- 
_to  perfection  its  luscious  droplets  of  condensed  sunshine 
IS  less  healthy  than  its  sour  ancestor  in  the  woods 
Take  from  it  its  sheltering  background  of  brick  and 
artificially  stimulated  soil,  and  though  for  a  time  it  may 
flourish  in  a  new  luxuriance  of  shoot  and  leaf,  it  will 
certainly  fall    short,   in  quality  and  quantity,'  of  its 
golden  produce. 

I  am  on  surer  ground,  however,  when  I  turn  from 
theoretical  explanation  to  marshalling  of  supporting 
facts.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  doubted  that  as  classes 
country  clergymen,  army  men  and  country  gentlemen 
enjoy  a  ruder  health,  and  have  a  less  frequent  resort  to 
doctors  and  drugs  than  barristers,  journalists  and 
medical  men.  The  natural  conditions  of  their  lives  are 
more  riear  the  aboriginal  environment  and  their  open- 
air  habits  with  moderate  exercise,  regular  rest  and  easy 
regular  employment  conduce  to  perfect  health.  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  doubted,  that  as  classes,  clero-ymen 


arniy  men  and  country  genllemcn  are  charactorlseil  by 
brains  less  active  in  their  higher  intellectual  functions 
than  the  brains  of  the  less  healthy  professional  classes. 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  average  results,  as  the 
inlhience  of  uniform  conditions  on  masses  of  individuals 
can  appear  only  as  average  results. 

Ihe  case  for  my  proposition  becomes  oven  stronger 
when  pre-eminent  brain-work  is  considered.     1  cannot, 
at  the  present  moment,  recall  a  single  great  poet,  man 
of  letters  or  man  of  science,  in  fact,  any  person  greatly 
distinguished  by  the  product  of  his  brain,  who  was  a  type 
ot  good  health.     lixamples  to  the  contrary  surge  into 
the  mmd.     Most  people  will  remomhor  in  this  connexion 
the  attempts  of  Lombroso  and  of  others  to  prove  a 
connexion  between  genius  and  insanity,   or  between 
genius  and  the  stigmata  of  organic  degeneration.  These 
attempts  have  always  seemed  to  me  unscientific  and 
exaggerated  ;  but  they  arc  at  least  strong  enough  to 
establish  a  general  connexion  between  fine  brain-work 
and  ill-health.     Consider  Newton,  always  an  invalid  ; 
Clerk  Maxwell,  who  died  young  after  a  life  of  ill-health  ;' 
Darwin  who,  after  he  reached  adult  life,  was  probably 
never  well  for  three  consecutive  days.    Consider  Poe  and 
Pope,  Chatterton,  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  Heine  and  a 
thousand  other  poets.    Consider  Gibbon  and  Carlyle, 
Do  Quincey— it  is  needless  to  prolong  the  catalog-ue  ;  but 
I  would  ask  readers  to  think  over  the  distinguished 
people  they  know.    It  is  difficult  to  mention  the  names 
of  living,  distinguished  persons,  but  for  my  own  part 
I  am    certain  that  I   do   not   know  a  single  person 
whose  intellect  I  respect  greatly,  who  enjoys  robust 
health.     The  most  brilliant  soldier,  the   ablest  poli- 
tician,   the   most    talented    journalist,    the  greatest 
novelist,    the    most    skilful    surgeon,    the    most  far- 
seeing    physician,    and    the    most   remarkable  man 
ot  science  I  know,  have  all,  to  say  the  least  of  it 
something    fragile    about    their    bodily  constitutions.' 
Ihe  coincidence  is  most  remarkable  if  the  consideration 
be  limited  to  men  under,  say,  five-and-fifty.    If  a  man 
of  any  ability  at  all  survive  that  period,  he  attains  a 
kind  of  distinction  by  the  accretion  of  years,  just  as  a 
soldier  who  survives  many  campaigns  acquires  medals 
and  stages  in  military  rank.      But,   among  youno-gr 
people,  an   arrangement   in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
ability  would  certainly  show,  on  the  broad  average,  a 
coincidence  of  brain-work  and  imperfect  health. 

P.  Chalmers  Mitchell. 


A  VAGABOND'S  PARADISE. 
T^HERE  is  no  gate  to  this  Paradise,  and  no  guardian 
—the  vagabonds  enter  as  they  list  and  as  they  list 
depart.    To  them  that  is  its  chief  glory  ;  but  besides 
this  unstinted  freedom  it  has  other  lures  for  the  wan- 
dering clan.     It  lies  invitingly  to  the  wayfarer  alongside 
the  white  dust  of  the  highway  ;  a  green  unwalled  wil- 
derness, beyond  which  spread  brown  sand  and  the  blue 
waters  of  the  North  Sea.    Pathways  it  has,  but  they 
are  of  such  sort— faint,  zig-zag,  indeterminate— that 
you  can  freely  overstep  them  and  make  a  new  vao-abond 
pathway  for  yourself.     Its  sandy  hollows  are  seduded 
Its  grassy  hillocks  are  soft  to  the  man  who  loves  to 
sprawl.    In  May  it  is  beautiful,  when  the  hawthorn  is 
in  bloom  ;  still  more  beautiful  in  July,  when  its  abound- 
ing brier  bushes  are  starred  with  blossoms  ;   even  its 
grass    thin,  pale  green  grass— gives  a  hardy  vaga- 
bondish  character  to  this  Paradise. 

To  the  idler  in  the  land  it  oflfers  variety  of  free  en- 
tertainment.    If  he  is  aweary  of  the  sun  he  can  lie  on 
clean  sand  in  a  sheltered  hollow  and  sleep  till  the  stars 
are  ablink  ;  if  he  is  in  cynic  mood  he  can  sit  on  a  soft 
hillock  and  compare  his  own  fine  ease  with  the  toil  of 
the  glittering  cyclist  on  the  parched  highway  if  he 
would    freshen    himself  for   supper    (which  is  'rarely 
necessary)  a  briming  sea-bath  is  at  his  elbow  ;  while  if 
his  supper  lags  he  can  curse  his  squaw  aloud  with  the 
largest  freedom.    This  is  a  summer  Paradise,  of  course 
and  in  summer  our  vagabond  does  not  trouble  himself 
with  a  tent.     He  sleeps  in  coolness  out  in  the  open,  and 
his  curtains,  broidered  with  stars,   are  of  the  hand- 
somest.   But  if  his  wife  is  sophisticated,  as  will  some- 
times happen,   he  has  here  in  this  Paradise  a  great 
choice  of  thorn-bushes.    A  thorn-bush  does  not  su^crgst 
luxury,  much  less  comfort,  but  here  the  thorn-bushes 
are  peculiar.    Sw^ept  through  the  long  winter  by  the 
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north-east  ^vind   their   umbrageous  _  tops   lean  over 
eav  nj  then,  hollow  at  heart  and  with  an  entrance  to 
eeward     Inside  this  leafy  nest  two  vagabonds  ^.yth  a 
m  Jper  disregard  of  thorns,  can  abide  at  ease  ;  while  if  a 
Te    coa  bedspread  on  the  outside  of  the  bush  to  wmd- 
j;a;d  their  security  and  comfort  is  complete     Nor  x 
their  rest  shattered  by  dreams  of  an  empty  larder,  tor 
eir  servant  the  sea  is  toiling  all  n.ght  that  they  may 
breakfast  daintily.    They  have  a  -^S^'-'^^IJ'^^  ^'^  ^ 
in  their  backvard,  so  to  say.    A  score  of    ooks  are 
Waited   for   the   wandering   flounder,  and   the  line  is 
sSelv  anchored-down  with  a  boulder  from  the  shore 
Happy  vagabonds'.    The   great   tides   are  threshmg 
round  the  world  at  ebb  and  flow  to  the  end  that  they 
mav  have  fresh  fish  in  their  morning  pot.    The  pot 
kself  is  supplied   to    them  by  nineteen  centuries  of 
Christian  civilisation.  , 

These  belong,  of  course,  to  the  true  breed  of  aga^ 
bonds-the  gangrel  bodies,  the  Jf'  ^^^^  '^'^^^^^ 

folk  who  wander  the  highways  here      Scotland      i  hey 
are  as  marked  to-day,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  merry 
Ts  when  B  irns  uncovered  them  in  their  winter  howff  at 
Pousie   Nancie's.      But   the   wandering  spint  being 
secreted  in  most  people,  they  are  fain  at  times  to  give  it 
a  loose      Thev  call  this  raid  into  Vagabond.a  a  pic- 
nic dis:.uising'the  call  of  the  Earth  Mother  under  the 
most    nnocent  of  names;    disguising  the  old  brown 
Eher  herself  under  white  napery,  -d  trf  m^  beneath 
the  astonished  heaven  with  forks  and  knives.    It  s  a 
poo^  kind  of  vagabondism;  yet  to  these  town-dwellers 
^traitors  who  have  sold  their  birthright  for  stone  walls 
and  a  feather  bed-our   Paradise  gives  its  welcome 
They  arrive  in  wagonettes,  these  vagabonds  for  a  da> 
bringing  hampers'with  them  and  liquor  in  uncou  h 
bottfes.^  At  once  they  proceed  to  rustle  through  our 
hushed  wilderness  with  cries  of  delight  ;  the  wild  gaiety 
of  the  place  has  overtaken  them.    In  some  byway 
under  a'n  arched  thorn,  they  may  chance  upon  t^vo 
natives  of  this  Paradise,  the  man  busy  at  his  cratt,  the 
woman  squatted  beside  her  pot.  .  Eyes  of  fierce  con- 
tempt are  turned  swiftly  upon  the  intruders, ho  ret  re 
abashed     the   women   with    gathered    skirts.  Still 
these  masquers  do  manage.to  enjoy  themse  ves  m 
own  fashion,  despite   their   finery   and  .the""   pa  ent 
tea-kettle  tripod.    The  art  of  fire-makmg  is  all  but  lost 
to  ttm  and^the  spread  of  the  smoke  is  bitter  in  their 
?yes,Te't  is  there 'a  joy  in  lying  flat  on  the  ear  h  and 
blowin-  into  flame  the  slow   ember-a  joy  that  is 
r  JScent,  a  touch  of  the  elder  day.    So  soon  as  they 
have  dined,  squatted  in  the  ancient  fashio.    the  sp.nt 
of  this  Paradise  has  them  in  complete  thrall  ;  they  are 
vagabonds  once  more,  with  a  wholesome  -nten^^^^^ 
the  conventions.    Round  about  them  hes  Scotland  the 
safn  l)  "^^^^^^  the  Fife  hills,  and  behind  them  is 

Edinburs^h-yet  these  godly  folk  have  to-day  developed 
L  astoutXg  dislike^o  clothes.  Along  the  broad 
smooth  Jands"  that  skirt  this  Paradise,  you  will  find 
^en^^  returning  to  nature  with  wild  alacrity  ;  the  men 
md  boy  sldrnTning  along  by  the  edge  of  the  tide  in  the 
beautiful  nudity  of  nature's  original  vagabonds.  They 
also  discover  a  strange  liking  for  nooks  and  h.d.ng- 
places  ?n  wandering  among  the  hillocks,  with  foot  on 
hush  grass,  you  are  almost  sure  to  chance  upon  two 
lovers;  their    flush,    accompanied   by   an  e^ceeain 

demureness,  betrays  them.  ^-^^^^  .^ZtSckW 
earth's  innocent  vagabondage,  you  will  pass  quickly 
with  the  smile  of  approval. 

But  these  are  mere  episodes  in  the  ife  of  this  Fara 
dise     When  the  sun  drops  behind  the  hills  of  Fife, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Firth  are  flaming  in  the  af te  - 
Xw,  these  intruders   for  a  day  go  home  to  their 
walled-in  kennels  in  the  town,  to  the  rabbit-hutches 
Jrom  w  ich  every  sane  man  and  sane  woman  escapes 
itTverv  possible  opportunity.    But  our  vagabonds  for 
a  div  have  not  their  forefathers  sanity.    The  commg 
Sarkne  s  Irnpals  them,  the  whistling  of  the  n.ght-wmd 
fhrSA  e  great  silence  would  at  once  scatter  their  joy. 
So  they  rlr'n  ;  but  the  native  vagabond  abides  For 
him  the  night  has  no  more  terrors  than  he  day.  He 
\Ts  absol  uely  nothing  to  lose  ;  neither  time  nor  ide, 
!;:Ui;:^  ^iara^ter  nor  ;;urse.    Aft^r  his  own  ^^^^^n 
he  realises  that,  in  his  vagabondage  he   s  just  as  sate 
as  the  heavens  and  quite  as  endunng^a^  t  e  earthy 
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•THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  PORPOISE. 

NOT  all  the  scientific  march   of  the  "wonderful" 
centurv  has  gone  a  step  in  the  direction  of  allay- 
ino-  our  anthropocentric  conceit.    This  delusion  finds  its 
iustification  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  it  is  voiced  trom 
the  pulpit ;  it  is  twisted  to  serve  ulterior  purposes  ot 
the  apologist  of  sport,  and  it  even  leavens  the  diatribes 
of  those  who  condemn  the  taking  of  lite  as  a  pastime. 
It  was  left  to  the  religions  of  Southern  Asia  to  insist 
on  the  moral  rights  of  the  brute.    Civilisation  may  have 
adopted  the  more  wholesome  view  of  our  relations  with 
the  animals,  but  the  vengeance  of  the  law  is_  reserved  for 
domesticated  creatures  and  takes  no  cogmsance  of  the 
wild.  This  tendency  to  regard  the  entire  animal  world  as 
a  perquisite  of  mankind,  justifying  slaughter  and  even 
waste  to  gratify  our  smallest  whim,  makes  it  the  more 
unintelligible  that  a  number  of  valuable  creatures  should 
still  remain  wholly  unexploited.    The  difficulty  to  grasp 
the  reasons  for  this  neglect  is  enhanced  in  the  case  ot 
those  animals  which,  while  of  considerable  value  dead, 
are  not  merely  useless  but  actually  mischievous  when 
livin<^.    This  unwillingness  to  convert  the  noxious  to 
the  profitable  is  well  illustrated  by  our  attitude  in 
respect  of  the  porpoise.  ,,    .  j 

As  every  one  of  the  cetaceans  carelessly  collected 
under  this  name  is  available  for  the  purpose  to  be 
presently  suggested,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  any 
differentiation  of  genera  and  species  ;  but  it  seems  de- 
sirable, in  view  of  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  sug- 
o-estion,  to  state  that  they  are  not  the  source  of  the^ 
commercial  "porpoise-hide."     An  occasional  pair  01 
shooting  boots  may  be  made  from  the  hide  of  the 
dolphin  or  porpoise,  but  the  bulk  of  the  article  is- 
furnished  by  the  white  whale  or  beluga.     The  porpoise 
has  that,  however,  under  its  skin  which  is  tar  more 
precious   than  the   skin   itself.     Oils,    animal,  vege- 
table  and   mineral,    are    second    in    importance  to- 
but   few  domestic   articles    of    commerce.  Alreadj 
medicinally  invaluable  in  the  bygone  ages  of  hand- 
labour,  lubricants  have  become  almost  a  condition  o 
existence  in  this  century  of  machinery.     And  ot  alL 
oils  porpoise  oil  is  the  finest,  the  most  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, almost  the  most  costly.    The  difficulty  be  it  inci- 
dentally remarked,  lies  not  in  expressing  the  oil  from, 
the  porpoise,  but  in  catching  the  porpoise  itself.     1  hese 
cetaceans,  like  the  fish  they  prey  on,  are  most  uncertain 
in  their  movements,  at  one  Ume  playing  by  the  week  in 
our  very  harbours,  at  others  staying  a  whole  month  tar 
from  the  coast.    An  economic  and  reliable  method  ot 
obtaining  a  regular  supply  of  porpoises  from  our  seas, 
would   be   worth   a   fortune,    and    County  Councils, 
interested  in  the  sea  fisheries   and   subsidiary  indus- 
tries might  do  worse  than  offer  a  substantial  prize 
for  "a  really  practical  suggestion.     At  present,  their 
capture  is  no  more  than  accidental.     They  are  now 
and  again  stranded  at  low  water ;  more  often  they 
are  hooked  on  the  long  lines,  swallowing  the  small 
conger  already  caught;  sometimes  they  get  themselves, 
cntan-led  in  the  mackerel  and  herring  nets  Porpoise, 
are  known  to  venture  into  salmon  estuaries  during  spring 
flood  tides,  returning  to  salt  water  with  the  ebb  ;  and, 
as  an  improvement  on  the  present  casual  supply  system 
strong  rope  nets  might  be  cast  at  the  mouths  of  these 
estuaries  to   intercept   the   invaders   as   they  leave 
Probably,  however,  the  ultimate  solution  will  be  fourid, 
in  the  rifle  and  some  particular  cartridge,  preferably 
fronted  with  soft,  hollow  lead  to  flatten  [-'YZuTll 
ribs      It  may  be  that  even  with  a  fatal  bulle  the 
difficulty  is  not  ended,  for  it  has_  yet  to  be  showa 
whether,  when  fatally  hit,  the  porpoise  sinks  or  floats 

The  actual  method  of  securing  a  fairly  constant  supply 
of  porpoise  must,  however,  be  le/t/or  the  preseiu  ta 
those  who  have  opportunity  and  inclination  for  the 
experiment.    Once  the  porpoise  is  caught  the  blubbei 
has  merely  to  be  cut  in  strips  and  subjected  to  the  p.es- 
sure  of  a  Uvo-ton  screw  press.    Heat  effects  its  clear- 
ness, so  the  blubber  is  pressed  cold.  Jhe  oil  must  be 
received  in  glass  or  metal  vessels,  as  it  is  so  fine  as  to 
penetrate  coarse  earthenware  and  even  wood.  Our 
Fx^herfolk  hold  it  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a  specific 
against  rheumatism  and  other  complain  s,  and  for  cuts 
applying  it  both  internally  and  externally.     In  addition 
to  such  medicinal  virtues,  it  is  said  to  be  in  great 
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(.lomiuul  lor  UibruMtiiij,'-  llio  more  ilolicato  parts  of 
watches.  Great  iniportaiicc  is  attached  to  Ueepinfi"  it 
colourless  ami  clear,  an  etui  that  is  said  to  he  attained 
by  storiiii^-  it  in  well-corked  {,''lass  bottles,  filled  to  the 
brim  and  placed  where  they  j^et  the  niaxinunn  of  sun- 
lit;ht.  The  porpoise  oil  used  in  this  country  is  prepared 
in  the  United  States,  though  it  has  yet  to  be  explained 
why,  short  of  national  apathy,  we  should  have  to  i^o 
across  the  Atlantic  for  a  product  worth,  in  its  finest 
vjuality,  over  a  sovereign  the  pint.  As  a  porpoise  of 
averaj^e  si/e  will  yield  at  the  least  a  gallon  of  oil,  there 
mii^ht  be  a  haiulsonie  profit  for  those  who  would  buy 
the  raw  material  from  the  captors  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  for  each  porpoise.  It  seems  rather  foolish  per- 
haps to  dream  of  even  a  comparative  relief  from  starinj;- 
poverty  for  our  fisherfolk  ;  but,  if  only  they  would 
commence  to  catch  the  porpoise  and  make  a  market 
for  its  oil,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  raise 
themselves  to  somethin_<i^  like  aflluence.  As  the  porpoise 
does  fjreat  mischief  in  the  salmon  estuary  and  mackerel 
net,  its  wholesale  capture  would  thus  be  a  source  of 
ijTeat  S'ain  to  the  few,  and  of  not  inconsiderable  benefit 
to  the  fishing-  community  at  large. 

OUR  LADY  OF  BOULOGNE. 

"  piLGRIMS  will  travel  by  the  splendid  steamship 
'  La  Marguerite.'  "  Such  is  the  alluring  intima- 
tion in  the  centre  of  a  great  placard  commencing, 
"Jesus,  convert  England,"  and  ending  with  the  well- 
known  local  prayer,  "  Pa/fo?ia  nostra  singiilaris,  ora 
pro  nobis.''  The  Honorary  Secretary  announces  from 
Boulogne  that  he  has  secured,  at  rates  which  sound 
alarmingly  cheap,  accommodation  which  "ought  to 
ensure  the  pilgrimage  against  those  penitential  accom- 
paniments with  which  such  enterprises  are  traditionally 
accompanied."  And,  if  even  such  security  will  not  tempt 
ths  pilgrim,  he  can  adopt  the  "mediaeval  and  charitable 
expedient  of  sending  a  substitute,"  for  whom  "  twenty- 
five  shillings  will  amply  cover  the  requisite  expenses." 
One  can  only  say  that  the  privileges  promised  by  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  as  well  as  by  the  Pope  are  mar- 
vellous cheap  at  the  money. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  pilgrims  from 
England,  for  they  will  occupy  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  famous  annual  procession,  which  is  now  to 
be  specially  associated  with  prayer  for  their  "great 
-and  noble  nation."  With  England,  indeed,  our  Lady 
of  Boulogne  has  an  old  and  a  close  connexion.  Henry 
in.  and  James  H.  were  among  the  English  kings  who 
came  to  do  her  honour,  and  it  was  to  her  that  the  old 
Pretender  was  vowed  by  his  devout  mother  when  his 
father's  attempt  to  convert  England  brought  Queen 
and  Prince  to  Boulogne  as  the  tangible  fruits  of  the 
experiment.  Here  again,  in  later  days,  returning  from 
an  unsuccessful  attempt,  the  Pretender  laid  his  sorrows 
at  the  feet  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sea.  And  although  it 
was  not  given  to  the  Stuarts  to  convert  England  to 
their  faith,  high  above  the  modern  cathedral  there 
towers  an  image  of  Our  Lady  defying,  as  a  local  writer 
has  observed,  the  heresy  which  stains  the  shores  on 
which  she  looks,  and  presaging,  in  the  words  of  a 
Bishop  of  Nimes,  their  conquest  by  the  faith.  Na- 
poleon's column,  the  local  writer  added,  he  would  not 
attempt  to  explain.  There  is  a  sense  in  which,  as 
the  Pretender  found,  Boulogne  is  the  home  of  lost 
-causes. 

And  yet,  as  the  little  band  of  pilgrims  follows  the 
banner  of  St.  George  through  the  streets,  one  thinks  of 
the  great  traditions  surrounding  its  ancient  fane,  and  of 
their  strange,  if  partial,  revival  in  the  last  half-century, 
in  spite  of  its  utter  destruction  in  the  days  of  the  great 
Revolution,  and,  worse  still,  of  the  loss  of  its  famous 
"miraculous  image."  None,  perhaps,  of  the  "black 
virgins "  could  claim  a  stranger  history  than  this 
"  palladium  "  of  Boulogne,  as  it  has  been  locally  styled. 
The  recognised  belief  is  that  it  arrived  there  by  itself  in 
a  boat  In  633  or  636.  This  "  Vierge  noire  4  laquelle 
les  Rois  de  France  faisaient  leur  hommage  "  was  three 
feet  and  a  half  In  height,  represented  the  conventional 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  was  carved  In  wood.  Local 
belief  assigned  it,  like  that  of  Loretto,  to  the  hand  of 
St.  Luke.  But  Boulogne  possessed  in  the  Abbd 
Haigner^  a  writer  who  combined  with  devotion  to  its 
shrine  the  knowledge  of  a  critical  historian.      Eager  to 


Ir.ice  the  leg^'iul  back  to  the  middle  ;iges,  ho  m.ide, 
some  forty  years  ago,  the  strange  and  mortifying  tlis- 
covery  that  it  could  not  be  carried  back  beyond  the 
seventeenth  century.  Worse  than  this,  his  learned  re- 
searches brought  clearly  to  light  what  the  legend  had 
originally  been,  and  wh:it,  indeed,  it  continued  to  be 
down  to  this  very  seventeenth  century.  It  narrated  a 
visit  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  to  Boulogne  at  some 
unspecified  date,  in  the  guise  of  a  beautiful  maiden, 
who  arrived  and  departed  by  herself  in  a  boat,  after 
selecting  the  place  where  a  church  was  to  be  raised  in 
her  honour.  With  her  she  brought  three  relics,  but  of 
the  "  miraculous  image"  there  is  no  mention  whatever. 
A  critical  study  of  the  legend  makes  it  absolutely  clear 
that  the  image  has  now  taken  the  place  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  herself,  who,  in  the  original  narrative,  departed 
as  she  had  come. 

The  Abb6  duly  published  his  study,  but  although  there 
was  no  more  fervent  advocate  of  the  cult  of  our  Lady 
of  Boulogne,  his  words  fell  upon  deaf  ears.    And  in- 
deed the  image  has  a  history  of  Its  own  which  almost 
eclipses  the  legend.    When  Boulogne  surrendered  to 
Henry  VHI.  in  1544,  it  is  said  to  have  been  rudely 
treated  by  his  soldiery,  and  carried  off  to  England, 
while  the  chapel  in  which  it  stood  was  levelled  to  the 
ground.     The  orthodox  story  is   that,  in  1550,  the 
French    King  secured,  through   his   ambassador,  its 
return  to  Boulogne.     Some  doubts  have  been  raised  as 
to  this,  but  perhaps  without  justice.    More  serious  was 
its  sudden  disappearance,  by   the   aid   of  Huguenot 
zealots,  in  1567.    For  no  less  than  forty  years  not  a 
trace  of  It  could  be  found,  in  spite  of  unwearied  ex- 
ertions on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  people.    Then  at 
last  it  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  been 
thrown,  it  was  said,  into  a  well  by  the  Huguenots,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  destroy  it  either  by  fire  or  axe. 
Witnesses  to  Its  identity  were  brought  forward,  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  cathedral  clergy,  who  had  every- 
thing to  gain  by  reinstalling  the  wonder-working  image, 
steadfastly  declined  to  acknowledge  It,  and  even  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  its  veneration  by  the  people. 
But  the  miracles  it  wrought  carried  the  day  ;  the  people 
were  not  to  be  denied.    Reinstated  In  its  old  quarters, 
the  "miraculous  image"  continued  to  fiourish  till  the 
great  Revolution,  when  it  was  first  ejected  from  its 
shrine  and  then  publicly  burnt  on  the  market-place  in 
1793.     Again  the  legend  quickly  arose  that  the  fire  had 
refused  to  do  its  work,  and  that  the  beloved  image, 
like  Arthur  de  Barbarassa,  would  some  day  return. 
Half  a  century  later  the  cathedral  actually  regained,  not, 
indeed,  the  venerated  image,  but  one  of  its  hands.  Its 
"  miraculous  preservation"  depends  on  the  testimony  of 
a  M.  Cazin  de  Chaumartin,  who  asserted  that,  when 
an  officer  In  the  revolutionary  army,  he  had  found  the 
Image  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  had 
lopped  off  one  of  its  hands  as  a  present  for  his  aunt. 
This  is  the  relic,  encased  In  silver,  which  white-clad 
maidens  of  Boulogne  and    fisher-girls  of  Le  Portel 
In  brilliant  costume  are  escorting   In  procession  to- 
day. 

It  Is    characteristic    of    "perfidious  Albion"  that, 
according  to  one  chronicler,  the  English,  enraged  at 
the  honours  paid  to  the  statue  they  had  rashly  restored, 
sent  over,  under  Edward  VI.,  a  candle  to  be  burnt 
before  its  shrine,  having  carefully  filled  it  with  gun- 
powder.    To-day,  when  only  the  hand  remains,  the 
relic  Is  followed  by  the  banner  of  St.  George  and  the 
scarlet  and  gold  of  the  Queen's  uniform,  and  English 
pilgrims  reverently  march  as  the  joy-bells  ring  and  the 
trumpets  blare,  and  the  fierce  Boulogne  sun  beats  down 
on  the  "dames  matelotes "  arrayed  in  all  their  finery. 
To  the  pilgrims,  as  the  hon.  secretary  observed,  this 
"Sunday  in  a  Catholic    country  will  probably  be  a 
unique  and  never-to-be-forgotten  experience."    It  cer- 
tainly  \\\\\   be   to   one   of  them,  who,    outside  the 
cathedral,  is  explaining  to  a  local  policeman  that  her 
purse,  containing  all  her  money,  has  been  taken  from 
her  pocket  during   her  devotions.      And  perhaps  to 
others  also.    For  is  there  not  a  "  bal  champetre  "  in 
prospect,  and  "Carmen"  at   the  theatre,  and  other 
joys,  while  the  crowds  swarm  as  ever  around  the  Casino 
tables,  and  the  Sunday  ends  with  the  croupier's  cry, 
"  Rien  ne  va  plus  ! 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

X'OTWITHSTVXDIXG  the  hot  weather   and  the 
A     holidavs  tliere  has  been  a  Uttle  more  activity 
in  the  Stock 'Markets  durhig  the  week,  and  everything 
points  to  a  brisk  revival  as  soon  as  the  normal  course 
of  business  is  resumed  next  month.    It  is  believed  that 
difficulties  in  the  Far  East  are  on  the  way  to  a  settle- 
ment  and  the  uneasiness  which  was  manifest  in  all 
departments  just  before  the  holidays  has  almost  dis- 
appeared.   Paris,  also,  seems  inclined  to  lend  a  helpin-f 
hand  to  Spain  in  the  difficult  task  of  rehabilitating^  her 
finances,  and.  with  the  removal  of  the  greatest  ot  her 
colonial  burdens,  it  is  believed  in  some  quarters  that 
this  will  be  successfuUv  accomplished  without  much 
harm  to  Spanish  bondholders.    It  is,  moreover,  fairly 
certain  that  the  war  will  be  followed  by  a  great  revival 
of  business  in  the  United  States,  and  the  new  destinies 
the  American  nation  sees  before  it  with  its  entrance 
into  the  sphere  of  international  rivalries,  though  in  the 
end  thev  may  not  prove  to  be  altogether  good,  will,  no 
doubt,  'in  the  beginning  lead  to  a  great  expansion  of 
commercial  activity  in  the  States.    These  hopefu  views 
of  the  future  have,  however,  already  been_  pretty  well 
discounted  by  the  recent  all-round  advance  in  American 
Rails,  and  the  upward  movement  seems  to  be  on  the 
point  of  ceasing.    The  experiences  of  English  specu  a- 
tors  in  the  American  Railway  Market  have  not  usually 
been  happy,  and   it  will  be  e>ctraordinary   if  an  ap- 
proaching "slump,"  engineered  from  New  York,  does 
not  run  away  with  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  profits 
which   "bulls"   on  this  side  are  no  doubt  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  having  made.    The  Honie  Railway 
market  has  been  irregular,  but  excellent  traffic  receipts 
and  more  favourable  news  with  respect  to  the  South 
Wales  coal  strike  have  caused  some  slight  improve- 
ments. 

No  chan-e  was  made  in  the  Bank  Rate  on  Thursday, 
and  the  weekly  return  shows  a  further  improvement  in 
the  position  of  the  Bank  during  the  week.  The  reserve 
rose^^34i,665,  and  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  l.a- 
bilitiet  I  H  per  cent,  to  48-35  per  cent.  Money  stil 
remains  ven- abundant,  only  i  to  ^  per  cent  being  asked 
for  short  loans,  whilst  the  three  months  rate  is  only 
I  %  to  1 1  per  cent. 

Net  Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 

Company.  Dividends       Price  Yield  p.  c. 

'  i8q7-8.     24  August.  s.  a. 

Great  Northern  "A"    2^    53    4    «  ^ 

BrightonJ^eferred   7^    X75j-;;-  o  ;9  - 
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iSqs,  this  indicates  a  very  important  change  in  the 
position  of  the  Company,  and  it  is  curious  that  the 
price  should  have  remained  so  low  in  spite  ot  the  boom. 
The  districts  served  bv  the  line  are  important  ones, 
with  a  considerable  mineral  traffic,  and  the  cotton 
traffic  is  also  an  important  part  of  its  business.  The 
Companv  is  therefore  especially  likely  to  benefit  by  the 
cessation  of  the  war  and  improved  trade  in  the  United^ 
States.  LouisviUes  may  be  taken  as  an  exception, 
therefore,  to  our  general  statement  that  American  rails 
are  alreadv  high  enough,  and  may  safely  be  bought 
for  a  considerable  rise.  At  6ih  they  are  probably  the 
cheapest  stock  in  the  American  market  at  the  present 
time. 

CoMP  Uiisox  OF  Prices  of  .American  Railway  Stocks 

BEFORE  THE   W.A.R   AND  NoW 
Price 

Railway.  Januar)'. 

Atchison  and  Topeka    13^ 

Central  Pacific    i4f 


Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ...  99^ 


Price 
24  August. 

..  • 
..  I7f 
..  II5I 

••  55^ 

..  61. V 
>  1 


Differ- 
ence. 
+ 


If 


+  3i 


122^ 

78i 

1  1  i- 


+  i6| 

+  4 
+  6 

+  2| 

+  ioi 
+  9l 
+  4 
+  3 


Midland  Deferred    3's 


iVllQiailu  L^cit-ii^"    ^  T<-, 

Great  Northern  Deferred...  2^    56f          3  H  1° 

North  Eastern    6|    1744 


7 

I 


IO8I. 
147^. 
184  . 
202\. 


South  Eastern  Deferred 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  ^5 

Brighton  Ordinary   6^ 

North  Western    7  . 

Great  Northern  Preferred...  4    ^^o.   3 

South  Western  Deferred  ...  3    9'    3 

South  Western  Ordinary  ...  6^    223^          -  J 

Midland  Preferred    2|     


13 
1 1 
10 
9 
9 
6 

5 


3.^ 


1 29 
120^-. 
152  . 
167I'. 
59^- 


2 
7 

3 
3 
2 

4 
1 1 

3 
7 
I 

1 1 
7 
9 
5 


Metropolitan 

Great  Eastern  

South  Eastern  Ordinary   ...  d,-,-^- 

Great  Western    4i  • 

Great  Central  Preferred    ...  • 

During  the  recent  rise  in  American  securities,  Louis- 
viUes ha^e  lagged  considerably  behind  the  rest,  and 
whilst  Milwaukees,  for  instance,  have  risen  more  than 
Tr"  points  since  January  last,  l  omsvilles  until  recently 
remiined  below  their  price  at  the  beg-nn^nj^  f  ^^e  >ear 
and  even  now  have  only  risen  2:|  above  the  January 
quotation.     Yet  the  position  of  the  line  has  been  very 
greatly  improved  during  the  present  year.    To  begin 
vvUh,\he   -interest   charges  were   reduced  by  about 
rJooo  per  annum  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
ihe  net  earnings  of  the  road  show  a  very  considerable 
ncrease  over  last  year's  results.    For  the  year  ending 
,0  Tune,  1897,  a  net  profit  of  S979.000  was  earned 
During  he  pa  t  year  a  dividend  of  at  least  3  P^-", '^f 
has  been  earned,  and  the  directors  have  stated  that 
future  profits  will   now  be   applicable   to  dividends 
Since  no  dividend  has  been  paid  by  the  Company  since 


 Ct  ^ 

Denver  Preferred    315 

Illinois  Central    I09| 

Louisville   S^l 

New  York  Central   ii2t 

North  Pacific  Preference  ...  68| 

Pennsylvania   

Wabash  Preference    i9'a" 

Bovrils  still  remain  at  a  very  low  price,  but  as  the  end 
of  the  year  approaches  we  expect  to  see  a  very  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  quotations  of  both  the 
Ordinary  and  Deferred  shares.  No  statements  are  as 
yet  forthcoming  with  regard  to  profits  of  the  present 
year,  but  if  the  profits  of  1897  are  merely  maintained, 
both  classes  of  shares  at  their  present  price  mus  be 
counted  as  the  cheapest  thing  going  in  the  Industrial 
market.  For  1897  the  Ordinary  shares  received  7  per 
cent,  and  the  Deferred  5  per  cent.,  and  the  balance- 
sheet  showed  a  very  prosperous  position.  As  it  hap- 
pened extravagant  anticipations  had  been  formed  with 
regard  to  the  dividend,  and  the  shares  are  still  sufFering 
from  the  reaction  due  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
market. 

When  the  prospectus  was  issued  it  contained  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  profits  of  the  first  year  s 
trading  would  approximate  ;^i5o,ooo.    As  ^  "^^J^ter  ot 
fact    the    profits    from    19    November,    1896,  until 
3T  December,  1897,  were  ;^i62,oi7,  or  at  the  ra  e  of 
about  ;^i46,ooo  per  annum.     In  this  respect  there- 
fore   the   promise   of  the   prospectus  was  fulfilled 
aUhou'^h  in  its  first  year  of  working  the  Company  had 
to  CO  uend  with  considerable  difficulties.    After  paying 
he  Srdinary  and  Deferred  dividends  for  last  year,  the 
sum  of       5,000  was  placed  to  reserve,  and  near  y 
Jiooo  was  carried  forward.    If  anything  hke  the  ra  e 
o    pro-ress  last  year  has  been  maintained  during  the 
c  irrent%ear  a  10' per  cent,  dividend  on  the  Deterred 
5  ares  is  certain,  whilst  the  7  per  cent   to  which  the 
oXary  shares  are  entitled  may  be  considered  assured. 

Companies. 


Net  Yield  of  Industrial 

Dividend 

Company.  1897. 

Per  cent. 

Bovril  Ordinary    7 

Do.    Deferred   5 

Linotype  Deferred  (;^5)  9 

Mazawattee  Tea   » 

National  Telephone  (£5)  6 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co   12 

Harrod's  Stores    20 

Spiers  &  Pond  {£^°)  ^°  ••• 
Linotype  Ordinary  (^5)     o  ... 

Holborn  &  Frascati          10  (  )  ... 

Bryant  &  May  (;^5)  ••• 

Jay's    T\  •■• 

Eley  Brothers  [£io)    ...  i7i  ••• 

Swan  &  Edgar   5  ••• 

Savoy  Hotel  (;^io)    7|  ••• 

Jones  &  Higgins    9l  ••• 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (^'lo)    ...  20  ... 

(1)  Including  bonus  of  2. 


Price 
24  August. 

19.^. 

it 

7f 


5l  - 
2^  ... 

3t  ••• 
19 

2 
18 

IS-  •• 

38  .. 
ll  .. 

17 

61 

per  cent. 


Yield 

per 

cent. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

7 

4 

7 

5' 

5 

5 

18 

0 

5 

16 

4 

5 

14 

3 

5 

1 2 

1 1 

5 

6 

8 

5 

,5 

j> 

5 

4 

4 

5 

0 

0 

4 

17 

2. 

4 

1 2 

3 

4 

12 

I 

4 

8 

10 

4 

8 

4 

4 

5 

3 

5 
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We  arc  not  sui'piisoil  to  liiul  lliat  llio  results  of  the 
I'liion  Life  Assurance  Society  during-  the  past  live 
years,  as  revealeil  hy  the  valuation  returns  recently 
made  to  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  are  most  unsatislactorv. 

The  expenses  of  the  Society  jumpetl  up  from  15.I  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums  in  1887  to  over  27A  per  cent,  in 

i8i)i,  and  thoui^h  they  have  now  come  do'wn  to  ahout 
17^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  escapades  of  this  sort 
cannot  be  indulj^vd  in  with  impunity  by  any  insurance 
company  that  wants  to  obtain  good '  results  for  its 
policy-holders.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  such 
foolishness  we  iiml  tiio  bonus  tumblinj^-  down  from 
_^6,v.  per  cent,  per  amuim  in  1887  to  30.V.  in  i8()2  ami 
to  20s.  in  i8()7.  liven  this  rapid  decline  does  not  exliibit 
the  full  extent  of  the  diminished  profits  made  by  the 
oilice  durinij-  the  past  five  years.  If  we  compare  tiie 
surplus  earned  with  the  premiums  received  durini^  each 
of  the  three  valuation  periods  we  find  that  for  the  five 
years  endinj^  1887  the  surplus  earned  amounted  to 
29-1  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  received;  for  the  five 
and  a  half  years  to  the  end  of  1892  it  was  18-9  per 
cent.  ;  and  for  the  five  years  to  the  end  of  1897  it  was 
1 1-8  per  cent.  These  fig-ures  bring  out  in  very  empluitic 
fashion  the  large  decline  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
profits  of  the  Society. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  present  occasion  the  share- 
holders have  decided  to  take  only  ^15,000  instead  of 
the  ^'37,340  which  they  have  a  right  to  claim  under  the 
Company's  regulations,  but  poHcy-hoIders  must  not 
forg-et^  that  at  future  valuations  the  shareholders  will 
be  entitled  to  claim  again  one-fifth  of  the  surplus,  which 
is  the  share  they  have  taken  in  the  past.  In  18S7  the 
shareholders'  proportion  amounted  to  6  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income,  and  as  the  expenses  incurred  were 
157  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  the  total  cost  for 
management  and  proprietors  was  217  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income.  In  1892  the  shareholders  took  3-9 
per  cent,  and  expenses  23-4  per  cent.,  or  a  total  of 
27-3  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion the  shareholders  take  i  per  cent,  of  the  premiums, 
expenses  19  per  cent.,  and  the  two  items  together 
20  per  cent.  Had  the  shareholders  insisted  on  their 
full  rights,  they  would  have  taken  2-6  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  partici- 
patingr  policy-holders  whether  the  dividends  to  share- 
holders are  reckoned  as  expenses  or  not  ;  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  compared  with  a  Mutual  office, 
such  dividends  are  part  of  the  cost  of  management, 
with  the  further  disadvantage  that  the  affairs  of  the 
office  are  not  directed  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  policy- 
holders. Since  the  life  fund  without  the  capital  affords 
ample  security  for  meeting  all  liabilities,  the  policy- 
holders have  the  pleasure  of  adding  to  expenses  that 
are  already  excessive  a  further  payment  for  which  they 
receive  no  appreciable  benefit. 

The  one  redeeming  feature  about  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Union  is,  that  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment are  considerably  less  than  they  were  five  years 
ago  :  in  fact,  they  are  very  nearly  10  per  cent,  less  in 
1897  than  they  were  in  1892  ;  but  even  so,  the  expenses 
and  the  shareholders  together  amount  to  something 
like  20  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  whereas 
other  companies  conduct  their  affairs  at  an  expense  of 
10  per  cent,  or  less.  The  basis  on  which  the  Society 
calculates  its  liabilities  is  sound  ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  prospects  of  future  bonuses,  the  attractions  of 
participating  policies  in  the  Union  are  seen  to  be 
extremely  small.  Existing  policj'-holders,  whose  poli- 
cies have  been  some  years  in  force,  will  unquestionably 
choose  the  less  of  two  evils  by  maintaining  their  policies, 
but  new  assurers  will  be  well  advised  to  take  their 
proposals  to  other  companies. 

The  De  Beers  mystery  is  still  unsolved,  and  though 
the  heavy  selling  which  has  pulled  down  the  price  from 
28I  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  26  seems  to  have 
slackened,  the  confidence  of  the  market  has  been  severely 
shaken.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  support  which  has 
been  forthcoming  from  Paris  the  price  would  no  doubt 
have  gone  considerably  lower.  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  selling  has  been  from  a  much  more  influential 
quarter  than  the  buying.    The  Barnato  firm  has,  how- 
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e\ei-,  explicitly  denied  that  the  selling  originates  fr.>tii 
them,  and  Messrs.  Werner,  Heil  X:  Co.  have  made  a 
similar  tieclarat ion.  On  Wednesday,  a  circular  issued 
by  the  lAHidon  directors  at  first  gave  a  little  strenglli 
lo  the  market,  but  the  mysterious  selling  began  .i^^  iin, 
.and  there  was  a  fall  on  the  day  of  ,V  The  circular 
itself  can  scarcely  be  calletl  a  satisfactory  document 
when  closely  examined.  It  states,  it  is  true,  that  there 
is  at  present  no  falling  off  in  the  protluction  of  diamonds 
from  the  mine,  and  that  the  total  linds  lor  iHi;S  arc  up 
to  the  present  in  excess  of  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  Moreover,  the  production  has  been 
sold  ahead  up  to  the  entl  of  the  present  year  at  prices 
which  ensure  the  payment  of  the  usual  40  per  cent.,  and 
it  is  suggested  as  probable  that  in  the  future  still 
higher  prices  will  be  obtained  as  a  consequence  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace  and  the  revival  of  trade  in  the 
United  States.  What  the  market  would  like,  however, 
is  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  blue  ground  in  whicli 
the  diamonds  are  found  shows  no  signs  of  approaching 
exhaustion.  The  most  ominous  rumour  of  ail,  and 
almost  the  most  persistent,  is  that  the  mine  is  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  giving  out,  and  the  innuential  quarter 
from  which  the  selling  appears  to  proceed  undoubtedly 
lends  some  colour  to  the  rumour.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  another  simple 
explanation  of  the  fall  is  possible.  It  may  be  that 
certain  big  people  have  merely  been  taking  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  dulness  to  organize  a  bear  raid  on  the 
shares,  and  that  the  various  rumours  have  been  pur- 
posely spread  abroad  for  their  benefit.  When  they  have 
made  their  little  profit,  no  doubt  everything  will  become 
rose-coloured  again.  Such  an  occurrence  would  be  by 
no  means  unusual  in  the  South  African  market. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Tkaxsvaal  Mixes. 
Outcrops. 

P  co- 
Company             Estimated       Price,     Life  of  babte 
Dividends.  24  August.  Ikline.  Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent.  Years. 

Ceat. 

Pioneer  (i)                       500      ...  nl  ...     i  ...  50 

Van  Ryn_                         40      ...     i|  ...  12  ...  16 

Rietfontein  A                    3^      ...     2     ...  30  ...  15J- 

Henry  Nourse  (■-)             150      ...    9I  ...  12  ...  12^ 

Glencairn    35      ...     iL  ...  n  u 

Comet   50      ...    3I  ...  18  ir 

Ferreira                         350      ...  24^  ...  17  ...  g^- 

Jumpers(«)                      80      ...     5     ...    8  ...  9 

Treasury  (4)                        i2|     ...    3!  ...  13  ...  s 

Ginsberg                          50      ...     2|  ...    8  ...  7 

Roodepoort  United  ...    50      ...    4    ...  ^ 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...    70      ...         ...  jq  .  ,  ^ 

Herlot                           100      ...    7I  ...  12  ...  J 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef     10      ...    y'^  ...    6  ...  7 

Robinson  (5)                     20      ...    8^  ...  16  ...  61 

Wolhuter(^)                      10      ...    5^  ...  40  ...  6 

Crown  Reef  («)                200      ...  14I  ...    8  ...  5 

City  and  Suburban  (*)      15      ...    6|  ...  17  ...  5 

Wemmer                       150      ...  lof  ...  10  ...  5 

Primrose                         60      ...    4!  ...  10  ...  4 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...    30      ...    3I  ...  15  ...  4 

Durban  Roodepoort ...    80      ...    5I  ...    9  ...  4 

Princess                            15      ...  4|  ...  2o(?)  ...  4 

May  Consolidated            35      ...    2|  ...    9  ... 

Geldenhuis  Estate          100      ...    6|-         7  3 

f"#f^°,3:  75  ...  5f ...  80  :::  2 

Jubilee(8)   75      ...  Ill  ...    8      ...  o 

Worcester    60      ...    3I  ...    4      ...  o 

(^)  Owns  37  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent 
tO;^ioio<r.  per  share.  (')  42  deep-level  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £2  per  share.  (')  52  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  ;^i  per  share. 
O  £4  shares.  {')  shares.  («)  51]  deep-levei  claims, 
estimated  value  equivalent  to  £2  los.  per  share,  and  47 
water-right  claims.  (')  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not 
taken  into  account.  (^)  18  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value 
equivalent  to  £4  per  share. 

_  Last  year  the  gold-mining  industry  in  the  Transvaal 
distinguished  itself  by  a  very  general  and  considerable 
reduction  in  working  expenditure.  Severe  ecoaomies 
were  practised  in  all  departments,  with  the  result  that 
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1        1    -,^,^00^,1  in  cnltP  nf  the  fact  that     Mr.   Robinson.      Apart  from  the  burdens  which  are 

fh^'rSm^^ec^  Pl--^  ^'l-n  the  industry  bj-  the  Transvaal  Government. 

not  bern    "^.^.^  S       the  reduction  has  not  yet    he  had,  however,  an  encouraging  tale  to  tell  the  share- 

^^  -.r^nd  innn^i.^^^^^^^^^^^^  l^^^^^"""-     The  most  important  statement   was  with 

ceased,  and  ui  an  in tercstin      ruLi^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  discovered  on  the 

Diggers    News      .hov.  s   ^l^'^^'  ^J^^^^  ^Xtion  Randfontein  properties  a  short  time  ago.    Mr.  Robinson 

months  of  the  p.  e.ent  j      '  ^^^^^-^^  described  it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 

ot  6./.  per  ton  in  working  cost,  has  been  ertected     In  ,  ;  j   ^        been  made  for  some  time  past 

June  last  thirty-one  companies  crushed  3. 4w^i  to^^^^^^  on  the  Wit^vatersrand  goldfields.    The  new  reef  lies 

ore,  at  a  total  cost  of  ^405,^^3  for  -J'' f '      ^^^f"  "bou   i^o  feet  away  from  the  Randfontein  reef  proper, 

meat,  transport  and  general  charges,  but  ^  ^^^  ^^^  anS  in  one  p  ace  i  J  5  ft.  9  in.  wide  and  assays  ove?  14 

have  succeeded  in  reducing  their  costs  t°  wU   very  materially  enhance  the  value  of  the 

per  ton     One  of  these  is  the  Geldenhuis  Deep  w     h  ^                   The  other  important  point 

succeedsin  workingat  19.  II  /  .P^^^^^^^^  ^l^^^,  ^^^^^^^.^^^          the  exceedingly  low 

Illustrates  the  ^/^^th  of  the  sta tem^^^^^^  Td  experience  scale  of  working  costs  on  those  of  the  Robinson  pro- 

niade    that,  owing  to  the  k  ou  edge  '^'^'^  ^'M'en^^^^^^^  I„  the  Block  B  Langlaagte, 

that  has  been  gained  in  uo  king  the  ^^[''^P  ^'''^^^  instance,  they  are  as  low  as  17^.  876^.  per  ton.  and 

the  cost  of  Z'''^'''''^'\tu^'^;^V^^^^^^^  this  CompaiW  has  now  a  cash  balance  in  hand  of  nearly 

be  appreciably  greater  than  m  the  case  ot  the  outcrops.      ^^^^^^^^^/^^^^^^^^  to  pay  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 

Deep  Levels  Bv  the  end  of  the  year  therefore  the  mine  should  enter 

Pro-  into  the  ranks  of  the  dividend-payers.    The  Langlaagte 

Estimated        Price,    Life  of    bable  Estate  working  costs  are  165.  TJid.  per  ton,  and  it  is 

Company.  Dividends.    24  August.  Mine.      Net  expected  that  this  low  figure  will  be  still  further  improved 

Per"  upon  in  the  near  future.     In  the  case  of  the  other  Com- 

Per  Cent.  Years.     ^^^^.^  panics,  the  North  Randfontein,  the  Forges  Randfontein, 

*robinson  Deep  200      ...    9^  ...  20  ...  i6|  the  Robinson  Randfontein,  the  Block  A  Randfontein  and 

*n.,rb-in  Deen  ...         ■■■  ^5  •••  ^3  the  Mynpacht  Randfontein,  operations  have  been  very 

*r4wn  Deen  -00       ..  13    ■••        ...  lol  seriously  affected  by  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  the 

*\-ourseDeen   60      ...         ...  43  -     1°  Hquor  irafBc.  so  that  they  are  by  no  means  so  far 

*Pn^p"DeeD       '"'  .  10:;      ...    7*  ...  15  ...    9  advanced  as  they  would  have  been  had  the  favourable 

*Tumners  Deep 40      ...    5t  -  3^  ...    ^  anticipations  of  last  year  been  realised.    It  is  not  sur- 

*Boivinza  ...  io8(-)  ...    4^.-.    5-    Sh  prising  that  with  so  many  properties  retarded  in  develop- 

^Villacr^Main  Reef(')    ..    7^      ...         ...  13  ...    4  ment  by  the  neglect   and   worse   of  the  Transvaal 

*Ge  de^nhu  ri  ep^^.^^^         7o(^)  ...  9>l  -  4  ■■■    4  Government,   Mr.   Robinson  has  at  last  spoken  out 

^Simmer  and  Tack  MlV-.  sI  C)    3°-    4  strongly.    Whether  his  words  will  have  any  more  effect 

GlTn  Deep   -   .  18      ...    3    ...  25  ...    3  than  those  of,  say,  Mr.  Eckstein  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Langlaagte  Deep   21      ...    2|  ...  15...    2  The  fierce  light  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  is  now  being 

The  mines   marked  thus  *  are  already  at  work.  thrown  on  Mr.  A.  F.  Calvert's  affairs  and  investors  in 

fi|  Owns  -4  000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value  West  Australian  mines  will  at  last  have  a  chance  of 

V-^e  ODD  and  will  probablv  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims  seeing  what  has  become  of  their  money     Mr.  Calvert  s 

£  a' orice  equivalent  to  £1  per  share,    f)  Calculated  activities  have  been  very  varied.    In  addition  to  some 

on  actual  profits  of  working.        Owns  25,000  Wemmer  dozen  gold-mining  companies,  none  of  which  have  ever 

slwfs^vair equivalent  to^^i  per  share.'  C)        shares.  paid  a  dividend,  he  has  been  connected  with  a  West 

snares,  vciiuu    4  ^  Australian  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  has  dabbled  in 

The  complete  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Robin-  racehorses,  and  even  in  journalism      He   also,  the 
son  -roup  of  companies  are  now  to  hand,  and  they  curious  may  note,  had  a  taste  for  books,  shells  and 
tell  a^dismal  tale  of  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  minerals,  for  he  bought  from  his  aunt  fot-  ^^ooo  a 
of  mini  no-  in  the  Transvaal.    Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson,  who  collection   of  these  objects.     Even  West  Austt;alian 
presided  over  all  the  meetings,  laid  especial  stress  upon  Company  promoters  are   however,^  hard  up  at  times, 
he  shorta-e  of  labour  and  on  the  evil  effects  of  the  for  as  he  had  not  the  cash  to  pay  with,  he  gave  her  in 
liicit  liquol  traffic,  and  his  remarks  were  the   more  exchange  for  the  books,  minerals  and  shells  ten  race- 
forcible  because,  amongst  the  mining   magnates   of  horses.    This  must  have  been  about  the  time  when 
Sou  h  \fHca  Mr  Robinson  has  always  been  assumed  racing  began  to  pall  upon  him,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
to  be  '^ivour^bly  inclined  towards  the  Government  of  however  much  Mr.  Calvert  was  disgusted  with  horse- 
the  Transvaal.    Not  long  ago,  in  fact,  it  was  rumoured  racing,  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  back  his  horses 
hat  he  had  made  the  offer  of  a  loan  to  the  Republic,  but  were   infinitely  more   disgusted.     In  journalism  Mr. 
from  his  statements  to  the  Randfontein  shareholders  it  Calvert   does  not  appear    co   have   been    any  rnore 
dea  that  if  he  ever  made  such  an  offer  it  could  only  successful  than  he  was  on  the  turf     He  brought  out 
hav4  bee    on  condition  that  substantial  concessions  w  the  "West  Australian  Review,"  and  lost  ;^i2.ooo  on 
made  to  the  mining  industry.    At  last  year's  meetings  this  little  venture,  and  another  ^2000  on  the  expen- 
Tthe  "roup  Mr.  Robinson  was  almost  sanguine.    It  ment   of  publishing  a   French  edition  of   the  same 
seemed'to  him  then  that  difficulties  were  at  an  end,  and  unimportant  journal.    Pictures  also  at  one  time  claimed 
hat  the  pa  h  of  the  mining  industrv  would  henceforth  his  attention  apparently  for  an  item  of  i;8oo  represents 
!mnnth     Now  he  savs  That  the  Government  and  the  a  collection  of  works  of  art  which  he  presented  to  the 
f  egi'S    e  o^th       ansvaS  have  thought  fit  to  dismiss  West  Australian  Government  at  Perth.    It  is  a  pity  that 
This  mat  er  of  reforms,  and  the  result  is  that  "  every-  a  few  more  Westralian  promoters  cannot  be  brought  o 
tS  ne  fonnec  ed  S^th  the  administration  of  the  liquor  appear  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court.    The  pubhc  would 
S  native  labour  and  amalgam  thefts  is  in  a  state  of  then  learn  why  it  is  that  the  gold  industry  of  the  colony 
chaos  which  s  undermining  the  gold  industry  as  well  languishes.    There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  plenty  of 
S  t^TeVutu^e  S  the  State.''    He  describe  gold  to  be  won  in  West  Australia  by  genuine  and 
asthct  ture  01  tne  :^  a                         disgrace,"  and  moderately  capitalised  companies.     But  the  trail  of 
S^hat  "the  aws  of  tSe  coin  ry  ^fe  set'^at  defiance  Mr.  Bottomley,  Mr.  Whittaker  Wright  and  Mr  Calvert 
on  tl^e  Rand?ont^^                 properties  by  a  band  of  is  over  the  whole  industry,  _  and  so  long  as  these  and 
cantec^i-keep^^^^^^^^^         clo  absolutely  what  they  like,  and  similar  gentlemen  have  the.r  way,  shareholders  are  not 
against  whom  we  can  obtain  no  redress   whatever,  likely  to  see  many  dividends. 
On  Sundays  especially  the  .scenes  on  Randfontein  are  ^^j^^  ISSUE, 
a  disgrace  to  this  civilised  age."  alton  &  CO..  limited. 
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^,\)o,tH)i.),  v^,0(.),ooo  of  wliich  wcfo  issued  in  iNtit).  'I'Ik' 
dohoiitiiros  will  bo  socuroil  on  tlio  tVooliolii  proporlies 
coinovcd  to  trustees  in  iSi)i>,  and  on  furtlier  properties 
now  to  be  Iranslerred.  Alton  it  Co.  arc  well-known 
brewers,  maltsters,  and  wine  :uul  spirit  merchants  in 
Herbv,  and  the  properties  acquired  since  the  last  issue 
of  ilebentures  have  been  valued  at  £,'34,000,  whilst  the 
averaije  net  prollts  of  the  firm  for  the  past  three  years 
have  amounted  to  ;^'22,ooo  per  annum.  The  tiebenturcs 
are  issued  at  ;^^to5  per  ;£^ioo,  the  issue  of  boinj;-  at 
present  quoted  at  ;£,'io7. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESl'DNDICN  TS. 

Con.M.T  (Tiinl)ri(Ige  Wells).— All  the  securities  you  mention 
sconi  to  he  fairly  sound  non-S]icculativc  investments. 

F.  II.  M U.n.VNK. —Thanks  for  the  suj^yestion,  which  wc  will 
adopt. 

CVMUO  (Carmarthen). — You  will  sec  that  wc  have  dealt  with 
the  niattcr  at  length.  With  rcj;ard  to  the  special  point  you 
mention,  the  prospectus  states  that  the  profits  from  July  to  the 
date  when  the  property  was  taken  o\-cr  by  the  Company  would 
provide  the  necessary  working  capital.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  they  were  not  distributed  as  dividends,  and  the  declared 
profits  were  undoubtedly  those  for  the  period  staled  in  the 
report.  \We  are  obliged  for  the  loan  of  the  prospectus  and 
report,  which  we  ha\e  returned. 

A.  I>.  C.  (Birmingham).— (i)  No.  (2)  The  Company  is  a 
sound  one  and  well  managed,  but  the  shares  are  already  at 
a  sufficiently  high  price.  (3)  Sell  ;  the  shares  have  been  put 
up  in  price  from  the  inside,  and  will  probably  drop  again  soon. 
(4)  Hold  :  we  expect  considerable  activity  in 'the  South  African 
market  in  the  autumn. 

F.  (Grimsby). — We  will  make  inquiries  and  inform  you 
of  the  result. 

Stylo.  (Plymouth).— A  dividend  will  be  declared  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

WAGNER  ON  RICHMOND  HILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

QIR, — Why  this  outburst  of  autumnal  fury  at  the 
y-^  expense  of  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius.^  If  no  Englishman 
is  intelligent  or  enterprising  enough  to  give  us  the  par- 
ticular sort  of  summer  theatre  that  has  been  so  prodi- 
giously successful  at  Bayreuth,  are  we  therefore  to 
refuse  our  support  to  a  German  enterpreneur  ?  Had 
Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  rushed  greedily  in  to  grab  a  popular 
English  investment,  there  might  be  some  ground  for 
waving  him  aside,  and  patriotically  reserving  the  oppor- 
tunity for  (say)  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  But  as  it  has  been 
offering  itself  to  British  enterprise  for  the  last  ten  years 
in  vain,  British  enterprise  need  not  grudge  Mr.  Schulz- 
Curtius  the  opening  it  has  not  had  the  gumption  to 
jump  into. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  you  say,  that  we  want  an  English 
opera,  manned  by  English  composers.  But  if  an  un- 
patriotic providence  will  persist  in  making  its  Handels 
and  Wagners  in  Germany,  is  that  the  >ault  of  Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius  ?  And  how  many  English  composers  of 
dramatic  music  are  we  likely  to  produce  if  our  students 
are  forbidden  to  hear  the  best  that  has  been  done  in 
that  department  except  by  taking  a  trip  to  Bayreuth  at 
a  cost  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  poured  into  the 
pockets  of  German  innkeepers,  German  railway  com- 
panies, and  German  musicians?  What  is  Bayreuth, 
from  the  patriotic-commercial  point  of  view,  but  a 
meansof  securing  to  these  wicked  Germans  thousands 
of  pounds  of  English  and  American  money  that  Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius's  proposed  theatre  will  intercept  at 
Richmond  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion ? 

Finally,  as  to  the  German  bandsman.  Why  does  the 
German  bandsman  supplant  the  English  bandsman? 
Not  because  he  is  better  (except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
horn-players),  but  because  he  is  cheaper.  There  are 
two  remedies.  One  is  for  the  English  player  to  lower 
his  terms  to  the  German  level,  and  use  a  cheaper  and 
worse  instrument.  The  other  is  to  insert  a  fair-wages 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  Wagner  Memorial 
Theatre,  and  so  put  a  stop  to  pecuniary  competition  in 
a  matter  which  should  be  decided  by  artistic  merit. 
Let  there  be  a  fixed  standard  of  remuneration  for  the 
band  on  the  highest  English  scale  ;  and  the  manage- 
ment, unable  to  save  money  by  importing  cheap  players, 
will  turn  its  attention  to  getting  the  best  artistic  value 
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allainable  for  its  fair  wage,  without  respect  to  nation- 
ality. Ihuler  such  cii-cumstances  the  .'ippointmenls  will 
go  to  the  best  players,  which  is  exactly  where  they 
ought  to  go. 

1  am  quite  prepared  to  pitch  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius's 
cn-cular  into  the  wastepaper  basket  if  any  better  scheme 
presents  itself.  Hut  to  declare  against  it  in  favour  of 
doing  nothing  is  to  play  the  dog  iii  the  manger.  As  to 
Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  himself,  let  us  by  all  means  throw 
him  over,  if  some  linglishman  of  equrd  experience  and 
credit  will  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  and  prove  his 
superiority  by  obtaining  more  support  th.an  he.  Failing 
the  appearance  of  that  enthusiastic  islander,  1,  for  one, 
shall  take  my  good  where  I  find  it,  and  subscribe  a 
modest  morsel  of  the  capital  of  the  Wagner  Memorial 
Theatre,  Limited,  of  Richmond  Hill. — Yours  truly, 

G.  BERNAun  Shaw. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  PR.\YER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
22  August,  1898. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  of  last  week,  "  F.  V.  P.," 
does  not  know  his  "  Meredith  "  as  he  does  his  "  Shake- 
speare "  or  he  would  not  so  confidently  appeal  to  all 
other  writings  to  produce  as  fine  or  practical  a  definition 
of  Prayer  as  that  he  quotes  from  "  Hamlet." 

If  he  turns  to  "The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel," 
vol.  i.,  p.  220,  he  will  find  this:  "Who  rises  from 
Prayer  a  better  man,  his  prayer  is  answered."  This 
wonderful  sentence  is  of  course  from  the  immortal 
"Pilgrim's  Scrip"  of  Sir  Austin  Feverel,  and  must 
surely  be  accorded  a  place  of  the  highest  possible  in 
utterances  on  man's  chief  spiritual  function,  communion 
between  his  deepest  spiritual  self  and  his  Maker. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Frederick  H.  Evaxs. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  DRINK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Amongst  the  many  communications  received  by 
you  regarding  your  very 'elaborate  theory  of  Shakes- 
peare's personality,   perhaps    my  tiny  quota  will  be 
lost ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  willingly  forward  it  to  you. 

What  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  William  (who  in 
the  end  died  of  excessive  potations),  though  he  had 
very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking,  was  yet 
acquainted  with  the  technical  terms  of  the  habitual 
soaker,  if  one  may  use  the  expression.  Does  he  not, 
then,  express  by  the  use  of  these  terms  his  horror  of 
the  hard  drinker  when  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Scarus 
(Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iv.  7,  9)  these  words? — 

"  I  have  yet 
Room  for  six  Scotches  more." 
Six!    Horrible!    To  what  depths  will  not  a  thirsty 
soldier  sink  !— I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Sirrah. 

THE  LOURDES  SUPERSTITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday'  Reviev/. 

New  Stanstead,  Purley,  Surrey. 
21  August,  1S98. 

Sir, — The  article  on  Lourdes  in  your  last  week's 
issue,  classing  together  the  coarse  pleasantries  of  an 
innkeeper  and  the  characteristically  French  use  of 
intimately  sacred  words  for  vulgar  nomenclature,  half 
succeeds  in  giving  the  impression  that  these  things  con- 
stitute the  daily  life  of  Lourdes,  and  that  such  "loath- 
some exploitation  of  an  outworn  creed "  is  supported 
by  the  higher  clergy  with  the  sanction  of  the  infallible 
Head  of  the  Church. 

For  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  there  are  other  and 
truer  aspects  of  the  pilgrimage  and  of  Lourdes  village 
life  more  worthy  of  emphasis.  Perhaps  only  long  and 
reverent  study  of  human  perspective  as  a  whole  can 
give  true  insight  into  the  values  and  relations  of  such 
a  spectacle  as  Lourdes  presents.  When  our  taste  and 
sound  judgment  are  offended  at  the  foolishness  of  the 
Gospel,  we  are  ready  to  thank  God  that  we  read  it  not 
as  our  benighted  neighbours.  When  things  that  are 
not  are  chosen  to  bring  to  naught  the  things  that  are, 
it  is  an  outrage  to  the  impatience  of  British  good  sense, 
and  we  are  unwilling  to  admit  our  possible  need  of 
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schooling,  pour  ckcrcher  les  grandes  lignes.  Yet  in 
the  most  narrowly  rational  creed  there  is  still  much  to 
i,rive  offence  to  those  who  approach  it  not  as  disciples, 
but  critics.  •    ,     ,  , 

The  lx>urdes  of  M.  Zola  is  a  niq-htmare  indeed  that 
we  would  f.iin  forget  ;  but  the  vicious  excess  of  beliet 
imperilling  (shall  we  own?)  the  English-speaking  races 
of  our  time  has  this  redeeming  quality:  it  quickens  the 
deepest  svn^pathies  of  human  nature,  gives  hope  again 
to  the  tortured  heart,  and  prepares  us  to  discern  virtue 
in  the  most  unlikely  objects— even  maybe  in  those  who 
err  from  excessive' familiarity  with  holy  things.  — I  am. 
Sir,  faithfully  yours,  '    Ethel  Scott  Stokes. 

I  The  coarse  pleasantries  of  the  innkeeper  are  as 
characteristic  of  Lourdes  as  the  money  boxes  displayed 
by  the  priests  or  the  mechanical  way  the  services  are 
conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  most  intensely  anxious 
audiences.  That  there  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil  can  be  admitted  even  of  Lourdes. — Ed.  S.  R.  | 

AX  INDIGNANT  CATHOLIC. 
To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Saturd.-vv  Review. 
SiK,~i  have  read  (as  a  Catholic)  your  scurrilous 
article  on  Lourdes  with  disgust.  Are  you  aware  that 
H.E.  Cardinal  \'aughan  has  only  to  give  instructions, 
and  from  everv  pulpit  in  the  country  your  lying  paper 
will  be  bo\  cotted  by  all  true  believers  of  the  only  true 
faith  ?  Are  vou  aware  that  we  are  making  looo  converts 
a  month ':'  that  we  have  a  press  agency,  and  nothing 
derogatory  of  our  church  is  allowed  to  appear  either  in 
"  Punch  "'or  any  other  paper  if  we  can  help  it  ?  Perhaps 
you  do  not  know  that  we  are  getting  our  nurses  into 
'not  only  the  London,  and  the  Cancer  Hospital,  Brompton, 
but  all  over  the  country.  So  just  put  some  restraint  on 
your  lying  lucubrations.  A  few  years  ago  in  Spain  or 
Cuba  you  v/ould  have  been  strung  up  for  writing  such 

things.  J 

We  are  getting  people  into  the  Post  Office,  too,  and 
we  will  geryour'letters  stopped  ;  that  will  settle  you. 

An  Indignant  Catholic. 

fWe  need  onlv  say  that  it  was  because  we  approached 
Lourdes  in  a  reverent  spirit  that  it  so  greatly  shocked 
us.— Ed.  S.  R.] 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— The  present  state  of  the  National  Gallery  is  of 
first-rate  importance  to  all  Englishmen  of  culture.  The 
question  suggested  by  your  article  on  the  recent  pur- 
chases is  whether,  under  present  direction,  there  is  to 
be  any  *'  future  state"  for  it.  Is  it,  that  is  to  say,  to 
become  plethoric,  or  is  it  to  be  progressive  and  evq^u- 
tionary  in  its  accretions  ?  . 

Takin"-  it  all  round,  notwithstanding  certain  wilfully 
maintain'^ed  gaps,  the  National  Gallery  is  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  masterpieces  in  the  world.  Certain 
periods  of  Italian  art,  especially,  are  so  perfectly  repre- 
sented that  the  rule  should  be  absolute  to  purchase  no 
new  work  of  these  schools  that  is  not  of  altogether 
prime  importance  from  rarity  of  technique  or  tempera- 
ment.   Every  work  which  is  now  added,  not  above  the 
standard  of  those  in  its  group  which  we  already  possess, 
is  to  the  corporate  life  of  the  Gallery  a  weakness  rather 
than  a  strength  ;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  un- 
neccssiiry  acquisitions  sap  the  resources  required  tor 
increase  of  strength  in  other  directions,  one  may  surely 
claim  that  the  National  Gallery  has  risen  above  nu- 
merical aggregates  and  "dreams  of  average.  Does 
not  the  Louvre,  over-fed  and  over-crowded,  suggesting 
to  the  bewildered  seeker  the  makings,  by  division  mto 
parts    of  three  collections,  each  one  better  than  the 
whole,  preach  sufficiently  against  the  pride  and  vain- 
glory of  a  plethoric  representation  of  the  schools  ^ 

Happily  in  our  own  National  Gallery  no  great  or  littje 
master  is"  made  to  seem  so  cheap  as  Rubens  is  made 
there  But  the  recently  acquired  Romney  has  made 
Romney  cheaper,  and  the  Gallery  poorer  by  just  the 
£vxr^  odd  which  was  spent  on  cheapening  him  ;  and  by 
hardlv  a  single  instance  among  the  purchases  of  the  past 
year  has  the  reputation  of  an  artist  or  the  standard  ot  a 
school  been  raised. 

The  truth  is  that  for  wise  direction  a  gallery  requires 


of  its  authorities  a  different  set  of  discernments  and 
qualities  at  different  periods  of  its  growth.  While  a 
gallery  is  forming  an  academic  mind  may  be  admirable 
for  its  guidance,  but  when  a  collection  has  become  so 
great  as  to  be  itself  almost  a  corporate  work  of  genius, 
qualities  of  originality,  of  nerve  and  of  sensitiveness 
are  required  to  add  anything  to  its  stature.  If  such 
direction  were  obtainable,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
always  placed  at  the  director's  disposal  a  large  reserve 
fund  to  be  used  for  emergencies. 

There  are  certain  pictures  at  present  in  this  country 
which,  at  whatever  cost,  should  never  be  allowed  to  leave 
it.  I  may  name  as  an  instance  the  Titian-Bellini  of 
the  Olympian  gods  feasting,  now  at  Alnwick  Castle  ; 
that,  as  a  joint  in  the  historical  structure  of  art,  is 
almost  unique,  expressing  so  singly  and  with  such 
mastery  the  transition  from  the  devotional  mood  of  the 
earlier  schools  to  the  Paganism  of  the  Renaissance. 
Yet  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that,  were  that  paint- 
ing to  fall  into  the  market  at  the  present  time,  some 
Continental  gallery  would  make  so  large  and  so  just  a 
bid  for  it  that  its  retention  for  this  country  would  be 
almost  a  mercy  past  praying  for. 

But  it  is  over  smaller  losses  that  we  usually  have  to 
prolong  our  lament.  Hardly  a  great  collection  of 
pictures  is  sold  but  we  have  to  look  on  and  see  the 
shrewd  snatch  of  a  foreign  gallery  at  some  masterpiece, 
whose  value  was  patent  to  eyes  not  weighted _  by  the 
opportunities  of  authority.  Yet  the  moment  it  is  gone 
to  a  foreign  institution  the  loss  is  loudly  recognised  ;  it 
seems  as  if  our  own  authorities  tossed  up  on  the  chance 
of  the  work  passing  again  into  private  hands  and 
remaining  amongst  us. 

A  true  masterpiece  can  hardly  ever  be  dearly  pur- 
chased if  the  price  is  the  price  of  honest  competition  ; 
and  to-day  the  purchase  of  anything  less  than  a  master- 
piece is  not  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  National 
Gallery. 

The  lethargic  refusal  of  those  in  power  to  give 
recognition  to  the  great  masters  of  later  schools,  other 
than  British,  goes  on.  We  hang  now  and  then  a  bad 
Cotman  ;  before  long  the  temptation  to  reduce  the 
present  high  standard  of  our  large  collection  of 
Constables  will  be  overwhelming  ;  something  second- 
rate  and  cheap  will  come  into  the  market,  and  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  will  be  anxious  to  show  us  that  his 
classic  and  academic  tastes  do  not  prevent  him  from 
dabbling  in  a  British  bargain.  Meanwhile  a  great 
French  school  is  finding  permanent  places  for  its 
masterpieces  far  out  of  our  reach  ;  for  as  regards  works 
of  the  present  century,  patriotism  plays  a  large  part  m 
art,  and  charity  begins  at  home. 

With  regard  to  one  point  in  Mr.  Bishop's  strictures  in 
your  last  issue,  I  imagine  that  a  fairly  apparent  answer 
to  his  query,  relative  to  the  over-crowded  Rembrandts 
and  the  uncrowded  Raphaels,  exists:  in  the  former 
case  the  Director  gives  us  an  object-lesson  of  how 
things  must  remain  till  more  space  is  put  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  in  the  latter  a  foretaste  of  good  things  to 
come,  when  the  National  Gallery  shall  have  extended 
its  walls  ;  and  the  greater  the  crowding  of  the  master- 
pieces the  better  \he  object-lesson.  Nor  do  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Bishop's  objection  to  the  "  sickly  and  bilious' 
walls  of  Room  VI.  To  my  taste  the  colour  is  an  ex- 
tremely well-chosen  foil  to  the  pictures  that  hang  there, 
and  that  they  should  look  well  is,  after  all,  the  im- 
portant thing.  Speaking  generally,  I  should  say  that 
in  his  capacity  as  caretaker  of  the  Gallery,  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  has  shown  himself  to  be  quite  a  competent 
person.  I  always  find  the  rooms  well  aired  and  well 
swept,  and  the  glasses  of  the  pictures  have  no  dust  on 
them  Laurence  Housman. 


THE  SARDINE  INDUSTRY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Penzance,  20  August,  1898. 
Sir  —The  writer  of  the  remarks  on  the  sardine  in- 
dustry in  your  last  number  is  singularly  misinformed. 
The  Technical  Instruction  Committee  ot  Cornwall  has, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  adopted  the  very  policy  which  is 
recommended  in  the  paragraph  to  which  I  refer.  The 
Committee  recently  voted  ^'5°  f^'"  the  expenses  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  question  whether  small  pilchards  ot  the 
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same  si/OS  as  tlmso  used  in  tlio  I-'iciich  sardine  iiKliistrv 
are  to  be  obtained  in  sullkient  abundance  on  tlie 
Cornish  eoast.  'i'liat  iiuiuiry  is  now  in  proj,^ress.  A 
iM-ench  sardine  net,  and  bait  of  tlie  kind  used  by  I  lie 
iM-encli  lisliernien.  Iiave  been  tried  already  in  Mount's 
l>ay,  hitherto  without  success.  Other  sniail-nieslied 
nets  have  been  ordered,  and  will  shortly  be  tried.  The 
question  will  be  thorouj^hly  investii,>-ated. 

It  is  scarcely  correct  to  state  tha't  the  Eng-lish  sardine 
industry  is  dyinj,*-  out,  either  rapidly  or  slowly,  because 
that  industry  has,  properly  speakiny,  never  yet  been 
established.  There  is  at  present  a  sardine  factory  at 
Meva_i;issey,  but  the  article  produced  there,  thoui,'-h 
wholesome  enough  to  eat,  is  not  of  the  same  quality  or 
value  as  the  French  sardine  in  oil.  In  former  years 
other  factories  of  the  kind  have  been  started  in  Corn- 
wall, but  they  have  all  failed  and  ceased  to  exist.  The 
excellence  of  the  French  sardines  depends  on  two 
thiuiTs— the  small  size  of  the  fish  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  prepared.  The  fish  used  in  the 
industry  on  the  west  coast  of  France  are  from  five  to 
seven  inches  long.  They  are  the  young  fish,  and  the 
older  fish  (seven  to  ten  inches  long)  are  also  caught  on 
the  French  coast  as  well  as  on  the  Cornish.  At  Meva- 
gissey  the  larger  fish  (over  seven  inches  in  length)  are 
tinned  in  oil. 

With  regard  to  the  process  of  preparation,  it  may  be 
true  that  at  Mevagissey  the  same  process  is  used  as  in 
France,  and  that  it  is  applied  with  the  same  knowledge 
and  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  this  is 
Jiot  the  case.  In  commercial  enterprise  success  is  most 
frequently  obtained  by  those  who  always  believe  im- 
provement possible,  and  constantly  endeavour  to 
acquire  greater  skill  and  knowledge  in'order  to  produce 
a  more  valuable  result.  Curers  who  are  satisfied  that 
they  know  all  there  is  to  know  are  pretty  certain  sooner 
or  later  to  find  their  business  a  failure  and  their  in- 
dustry dying  out. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  no  part  of 
the  duties  of  a  County  Council  to  "  protect"  industries. 
Its    function    in    relation  to  industries  is  to  provide 
technical  instruction  for  all  who  choose  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.      I  am  quite  sure  that  if  your  corre- 
spondent in  Cornwall  were  to  take  a  course  of  the 
instruction  provided  by  the  County  Council  there  in 
reference  to  fisheries,  he  would  be  much  better  qualified 
than  he  is  at  present  to  write  upon  such  matters  as  the 
preparation  of  sardines.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 
The  Lecturer  ox  Fishery  Subjects  to  the 
CoRxwALL  County  Council. 
jlt  is  somewhat  interesting  to  note  that,  whether  or 
not  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  in  question  was  "singu- 
larly misinformed,"  the  eminent  Lecturer  on  Fishery 
Subjects  to  the  Cornwall  County  Council  is  at  no  pains 
to  disprove  his  statements.    They  may  therefore  be 
allowed   to   stand.     His   suggestion  of  a  course  of 
technical  instruction  is  brilliant,   but  it  is  surely  not 
needed  in  order  to  protest  against  the  practice  of  giving 
young  gentlemen  holidays   on  the  Continent  for  no 
rational  purpose     It  might  be  useful  for  the  Lecturer, 
&c.,  &c.,  to  know  that  he  is  regarded  by  the  fishermen 
as  one  who  tries  to  "teach  his"  grandfathers  "to 
suck  eggs,"  and  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  if,  perhaps 
admittedly,  it  is  no  part  of  a  Countv  Council's  duties  to 
protect  industries,  it  is  assuredly  no  business  of  theirs 
to  sei  spies  on  their  legitimate  trade  secrets.     Yet  this, 
we    understand,    is    what    is    presumably,   under  the 
Lecturer,  &c.,  &c.'s  auspices,  being  attempted  in  the 
duchy.  —Ed.  S.R.] 

"TRUE  HEART." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

August,  1898. 
SiK, — The  thin  skin  is  proverbial  ;  even  pins  pro- 
voke it!  Why  then  should  the  reviewer  of  "True 
Heart "  wonder  what  would  happen  if  he  pricked  the 
aujhor?  Doubtless  much  saw-dust  exudes,  but  it  is 
veritable  historic  dust,  dry  perhaps,  but  genuine.  To 
carp  at  the  credibility  of  the  Holbeins  and  Erasmus 
being  together  in  the  house  of  Frobenius  is  to  discredit 
the  authentic.  To  decline  to  accept  the  platitudes  said 
to  be  scintillating  on  every  page  merely  shows  that  the 
author  of  "The  Praise  of  Folly"  himself  would  have 


nul  with  scant  consideration  ;it  the  hands  of  a 
"  Saturd.iy  "  reviewer.  Certain  as  the  author  of"  True 
Heart"  is,  that  whatever  his  book  may  lack  a.s  a 
loniance,  as  .1  historical  episode  it  is  conscientious  to 
scrupulosity  and  accurate  to  mathematical  exactitude, 
it  seems  lo  him  unfair  when  his  pains  are  pilloried  as  a 
"  specimen  of  the  ridiculous  way  in  which  history  is 
written"!  Has  the  reviewer  read  the  chronicles  of 
r>asel,  ox  studied  the  early  history  of  the  .Anabaptist 
nunemenl?  The  author  has!  The  existence  of  "  a 
diversity  of  opinion  which  already  promised  to  lead  to 
disruption  "  is  proved  not  only  by  many  learned  Cicrman 
historians,  but  by  the  contemporary '  evidence  of  the 
English  Bishop  Harlowe,  whose  dialogues  on  Lutheran 
factions  were  first  published  in  1531.  Similarly  there 
is  chapter  and  verse  in  my  notes  for  every  historical 
incident  or  statement  in  my  book,  even  down  to  the 
details  of  the  municipal  history  of  Basel.  The  very 
songs  which  are  quoted  are  all  contemporary,  and  the 
speeches— even  the  "platitudes,"  of  historical  person- 
ages are  either  a  paraphrase  or  in  some  instances  a 
transcript  of  their  actual  words.  It  is  a  thankless  and 
indelicate  task  to  have  to  defend  one's  own  sincerity, 
but  it  is  harder  to  sit  down  in  silence  under  an  imputa- 
tion of  falsifying  history,  than  to  be  mute  under  the 
charge  of  writing  a  dull  romance.  As  for  the  precocity 
of  the  hero,  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  time  of  "boy 
bachelors."  Trusting  your  reviewer  will  not  be 
offended  at  the  result  of  his  "  pricking,"  for  surely  it  is 
only  right  that  even  a  tyro  in  history  should  defend  his 
own  veracity,  — I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  Breton. 
[We  print  Mr.  Breton's  letter,  although  it  only  goes 
to  show  that  our  reviewer  in  pricking  a  novelist  has 
made  an  historian  bleed.     When  Mr.  Breton  says  that 
"it  Is  harder  to  sit  down  in  silence  under  the  Imputa- 
tion of  falsifying  history,    than  to  be  mute  under  the 
charge  of  writing  a  dull  romance,"  he  merely  confirms 
us  in  our  opinion  that  he  Is  scarcely  the  person  to  write 
a  rornance.     For  the  rest  his  letter  is  based  on  a  series 
of  misconstructions.    Our  reviewer  did  not  accuse  him 
of  falsifying  history  ;  Indeed  he  clearly  states  (to  take 
one  point  only)  that  "at  this  time  and  here  we  may 
credibly   enough  encounter   in  one  room  Frobenius, 
Erasmus,  the  Holbeins."    We  grant  that  Mr.  Breton's 
accuracy  in  matters  of  this  sort  Is  unimpeachable.  He 
does  not,   however,   seem  to    understand    that  mere 
accuracy  forms  but  a  small  part  In  the  equipment  of  a 
romance-writer ;   and  that  of  all  kinds  of  fiction  the 
"  chapter  and  verse  "  kind  Is  the  least  tolerable.  The 
suggestion  that  it  is  necessary  for  his  readers  to  have 
"  read  the  chronicles  of  Basel"  or  to  have  studied  the 
early  history  of  the  Anabaptist  movement"  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  veracity  of  his  story  is  in  Itself  suflScient 
evidence  of  the  insutBciency  of  the  story  as  a  work  of 
art.    There  Is  historical  accuracy,  and  there  Is  artistic 
truth  ;  our  reviewer's  point  was  merely  that  Mr.  Breton's 
romance   was  unconvincing  In  the  latter  and  Infinitely 
more  Important  respect. — Ed.  S.R.] 

SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Edinburgh,  19  August,  1898. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  for  the  very  favour- 
able, if  somewhat  qualified  opinion,  which  you  have 
expressed  regarding  the  progress  and  position  of  this 
Society  ;  and  although  it  is  not  entirely  what  I  could 
have  desired,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  any 
remarks  on  the  subject  but  for  the  fact  that,  in  referring 
to  the  part  of  the  Chairman's  speech  that  deals  with  the 
average  rate  of  interest  realised  by  the  Society,  you  do 
him  some  injustice.  It  is  not  the  fact,  as  you  suppose, 
that  he  "compared  the  results  of  1898,  Including  the 
profit  on  Investments,  with  the  results  of  1893,  ex- 
cluding such  profits."  The  passage  in  the  speech  reads 
as  follows  :— "  As  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
In  value  of  many  of  the  Society's  Investments  in  stocks 
and  shares  during  the  five  years,  and  as  a  substantial 
profit  has  arisen  from  the  falling  in  of  some  large  re- 
versions, the  assurance  fund  has  increased,  during  the 
quinquennium,  at  the  rate  of  £0^  45.  ^d.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  as  against  ^4  6^.   2.d.  in  the  previous  five 
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years  "  These  two  rates  are  strictly  comparable,  as 
'cRch  of  them  includes  the  profits  on  investments.  The 
two  -ire  calculated  in  precisely  the  same  way,  by  means 
of  the  figures  contained  in  the  published  accounts  of  the 

Society.  ^    Ui.  •  a 

In  dealing  with  the  average  rate  of  mterest  obtamed 
bv  life  insurance  companies,  it  is  important  to  bear  m 
niind  that  the  companies  are  required  to  insert  m  their 
returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  not  the  rates  they 
actually  realise  from  year  to  year,  but  "the  average  rate 
at  which  the  life  assurance  fund  was  invested  at  the  close 
of  each  vear  : "  and,  from  the  constant  changes  ui  m- 
vestments  that  are  always  taking  place,  and  from  other 
circumstances,  this  rate,  which  may  be  called  the  anti- 
cipated rate,  will  never  be  the  same  as  the  rate  actually 
realised. -Yours  faithfully,        W.  B.  Spr.^gue, 

Manager. 

I  We  <^ladly  publish  the  above  letter  from  Dr.  Sprague, 
for  whom  wc  have,  in  common  with  the  whole  of  the 
insurance  world,  so  high  an  admiration  that  his  mere 
statement  on  such  a  point  as  the  above  is  quite  con- 
vincing. The  methods  of  giving  the  official  informa- 
tion a^s  to  the  interest  yielded  by  the  funds  are  so 
various,  and  often  so  vagus,  that  it  is  by  no  '^eans  easy 
to  tell  exactly  what  is  meant,  and  the  Scottish  Equitable 
method  does  not  seem  to  us  the  most  satisfactory- 
This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  fact,  which  we 
unreservedly  accept,  that  the  two  periods  were  dealt 
with  bv  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  on  identical_  lines. 
It  onlv  shows  how  easily  misconceptions  may  arise  on 
this  point  in  consequence  of  the  diverse  methods  of 
dealing  with  it  adopted  by  different  offices.- Ed. 
"  S.  R."] 

THE  MUZZLING  ORDER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  August,  1898. 
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Sir  —I  have  seen,  in  a  London  daily  paper,  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  who  asked  for  information  regarding 
places  available  for  those  who  desire  to  take  their  dogs 
where  they  will  be  free  from  the  tyrannical  and  barbarous 
muzzling  order,  and  able  to  ^"j°y  ^heir  natural  an^ 
ri-htful  liberty.    To  what  a  pass  have  the  English 
people  arrived  that  it  has  become  necessary,  before 
^oing  away  from  home  for  a  holdiday,  to  make  enquiries 
through  the  press  as  to  where  our  dogs  will  be  not  only 
free  from  the  torture  of  the  muzzle  but  safe  from  persecu- 
tion and  wanton  destruction  !    The  shameful  slaughter 
of  a  champion  Newfoundland,  by  the  police  of  Newcastle 
the  dog  being  perfectly  healthy  and  harmless  and  not 
even  "suspected"  of  rabies,  yet  quite  illegally  destroyed, 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  seizure,  without  any  communi- 
cation with  his  owners,  and  his  body  cremated,  thus 
rendering  a  "post-mortem"  impossible;  the  still  more 
atrocious^  murder,  by  a  policeman  in  a  country  village, 
of  a  poor  little  fox  terrier,  in  perfect  health,  who, 
frightened  from  his  home  by  a  tramp,  ran  into  a  field 
and  was  there  chased  and  promptly  battered  to  death  by 
the  constable's  truncheon;  and  the  recent  brutal  and 
cowardly  massacre  of  a  young  fox  terrier  who,  irritated 
and  tortured  beyond  endurance  by  his  cruel  muzzle,  a 
source  of  agony  in  this  hot  weather,  was  endeavouring 
o  wrench  if  off  when  he  was  brained  by  a  butcher  a 
the  very  feet  of  his  mistress,  show  only  too  .plam  y  the 
dangers  to  which  our  dogs  are  exposed  in  d  stric  s 
TrfcThy  the  muzzling  order;  and  it  is  most  tru  y 
^ncurnbent  upon  all  who  value  and  love  their  dogs  to 
ry  to  give  them,  if  even  for  a  short  time  deliverance 
f^om  the  misery  and  suffering  which  they  have  endured 
for"  long,  with  no  cause,  with  no  good  effect,  and  which 
most  certainly,  we  have  no  right  to  inflict  upon  'noffensive 
dogs,  our  brave,  faithful  and  loving  fnends.     How  do 
we  requite  their  marvellous  ove  and  devotion      To  our 
shame    I  say,  we  requite  it  by  making  their  lives  a 
misTr;  and  fburden,  by  keeping  them  for  long  weary 
^ontl  s  and  years  in  a  state  which  is  utterly  unnatural 
Sly  prejudicial  to  health,  nerves  and  temper,  which 
causes   indescribable   suffering    and    very  frequently 
JerriSle  injuries,  and  which  is  absolutely  useless  for  its 
lupposed  purpose.    Really  rabid  dogs,  should  such  be 
and  t"'e3  a^e  verv  rarely  found,  could  never  be  prevailed 
ipon  to\vear  muzzles  ;  ownerless  dogs  have  no  one  to 
pEt  them  on  ;  and  healthy  dogs  do  not  require  them. 


Our  dogs  have  suffered  enough  In  support  of  a  crazy 
theory  ;  far  too  much  for  their  endurance  or  for  our 
credit ;  and  it  is  indeed  time  that  this  disgraceful  state 
of  affairs  should  come  to  an  end.— Yours  faithfully, 

C.  A.  M.  Bailey. 

THE  NEW  VACCINATION  ACT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

24  August,  1898. 

Sir,  Now  that  the  smoke  of  the  battle  has  cleared  a. 

little, 'and  the  Vaccination  Amendment  Bill  with  its 
hotly  contested  Conscience  Clause  has  become  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space 
for  a  few  words  from  a  different  point  of  view  to  that 
taken  by  numerous  correspondents.    Considerable  mis- 
apprehension prevails  as  to  the  growth  and  strength  of 
the  movement  against  compulsory  vaccination.  Lord 
Salisbury  in  his  able  summary  of  the  case   for  re- 
instating the  Conscience  Clause,  said:  "Apart  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  really  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  what  the  opinion  of  the  country  is."  _  Novv 
the  opponents  of  compulsory  vaccination  have  instituted 
a  considerable  series  of  household  censuses,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining   the   real  opinions  of  the   people  in. 
England,  in  districts  wide  apart.    These  censuses,  over 
one  hundred  in  all,  include  manufacturing,  agricultural, 
mining,    and   residential    towns,    several  fashionable 
watering  places,  four  cathedral  cities,  and  also  districts 
in  the  South',  East,  and  West  End  of  the  Metropolis  ; 
and,  it  is  believed,  furnish  a  fair  average  test  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  country.  Voting 
papers  were  left  with  every  householder  in  the  canvassed 
districts  with  the  following  questions  to  be  answered^ 

and  signed  : 

1,  Do  you  approve  of  Vaccination  ? 

2.  Ought  Vaccination  to  be  compulsory  ? 

-2    Have  you  met  with  cases  of  Injury  of  death  caused 
bv  vaccination  ?  and,  if  so,  please  state  the  particulars 

'The  returns  showed  that 87 -40  per  cent,  were  opposed, 
to  compulsory  vaccination,  and  67-86  per  cent._  did  not 
believe  In  vaccination  at  all,  and  after  careful  indepen- 
dent scrutiny  they  were  published  in  the  local  press  and. 
sent  to  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  canvassed 
districts,  and  in  no  Instance  was  the  accuracy  of  the- 
figures  successfully  impeached.     In  the  majority  of 
places  the  third  question  was  not  submitted,  but  3135 
cases  of  Injury  and  75°  deaths  alleged  to  be  due  to 
vaccination  were  reported     On  2  July,  1890    1  gave 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  2138  of  these 
cases  of  Injury  and  546  deaths,  and  produced_ the  papers 
of  the  signatories  up  to  the  end  of  1889  (Tnird  Report, 
p   172)     It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  new  glyceri- 
nated  Ivmph  is  free  from  all  these  perils  and  is  both, 
effective  and  benign.    Of  this  permit  me  to  say  there  is 
no  proof,  and  the  probabilities  are  rather  the  othepvay, 
for  the  following  amongst  other  reasons:   (i)   1  laid 
before  the  Royal  Commission  an  official  Berlin  report 
showin-  that  342  children  and  adults  had  been  infected 
with  a  disgusting  malady  In  North  Germany  by  glyceri- 
nated  virus  obtained  from  a  Government  establishment 
at  Stettin     (2)  Glycerinated  lymph  has  been  repeatedly 
tied  by  Boards  of  Health  in  the  United  States  and 
abandoned.    (3)  It  has  been  used  in  various  parts  ot 
India,  notably  in  the  Calcutta  and  Darjeel.ng  districts, 
and  found  to 'be  attended  with  danger,  and  abandoned. 
(4)  It  was  condemned  by  the  late  Dr.  George  Buchanan 
when  chief  medical  officer  to  the  Local  Government 
Board      (S)   Hundreds  of  petitions  in  Germany  have 
been  sent  to  the  Reichstag  against^  its  use,  many  ot 
these  emanating  from  medical  practitioners     (6)  It  was 
not  included  in  the  recommendations  of   the  ivoyal 
Commission,  and  Mr.  Chaplin  admits  that  u  is  only  m 
the  experimental  stage. 

T™L,„g.oyour  ...partiality,  .  ^'-^^^J^^-^^f 
fully. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  August,  1898. 
Sir  _"  We  do  not  care  to  name  any  man  for  the- 
offace  'of  American  Ambassador."     Tiie  jriter  of  the-- 
above  is  a  pretentious  snob.  Thos.  Turner. 
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RKVIEVVS. 

M.  Ron  s  NKVV  NOVEL. 

*'  Lc  Moiias^c  Jii  Pasteur  NaiidiL^"    Par  luloiiard  Rod. 
Paris  :  Cliarpenticr. 

}^0\\  his  new  story  M.  Rod  lias  elioseii  a  suhjeet 
w  hich  will,  we  siispcet,  he  lar  more  iiiterestiiiij  to 
his  Kiii^lisli,  Swiss  and  Ciernian  readers  than  to  his 
Krench  audience.  If  we  were  flippant,  we  mii^ht  even 
accuse  him  of  trespassing-  on  the  province' of  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,  and  certainly  a  considerable  portion 
of  "  Le  Mt^nai;e  du  Pastor  Naudii5"  deals  with  ideas 
-and  conditions  not  easily  to  be  distinonishcd  from  those 
in  "  Robert  KIsmere."  We  have',  for  instance,  a 
Protestant  clerg-ynian  who  doubts,  and  who,  by  an 
ollort  ot  the  will,  conquers  his  scruples  and  drowns  them 
in  faith  ;  and  another  theolo<,Mcal  student  who,  at  the 
very  moment  of  takin_q-  orders,  discovers  that  he  cannot 
conscientiously  remain  in  any  Chr^tian  Church.  There 
Jias  been  very  little  fiction  of  this  kind  in  I'Vance,  and 
that  little  has  been  so  external  as  to  be  a  carica- 
ture. The  picture  of  Protestantism  in  Daudet's 
L'Evanyeliste,"  for  instance,  is  absolutely  false  ;  it  is 
•drawn  by  a  man  quick  to  seize  the  picturesque  surface 
ot  manners,  but  totally  ignorant  of  what  is  beneath. 
His  early  Genevan  training  preserves  M.  Rod  from 
these  absurdities,  and  his  book  is  a  conscientious,  even 
a  laborious,  effort  to  depict,  with  absolute  freedom  from 
prejudice,  the  mode  in  which  modern  problems  in 
ethics  and  religion  affect  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  France.  But  here  steps  in  the  difference 
•between  M.  Rod  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  or  between 
any  conceivable  French  artist  in  fiction  and  the  average 
earnest-minded  English  novelist:  the  former  stands 
aloof  and  observes,  while  the  second  dashes  down  into 
the  arena  and  challenges  her  puppets  to  the  fight. 

The  plot  of  M.  Rod's  curious  and  interesting  novel  is 
laid  to-day  in  the  ancient  Huguenot  society  of  La 
Rochelle.  M.  Naudie  is  the  minister  of  this  dignified 
hut  obsolescent  society,  in  which  a  decent  adherence 
'to  the  practices  of  the  past,  rather  than  any  very 
decided  zeal  or  faith,  is  the  moving  sentiment.  M'. 
Naudie  is  one  of  the  sons  of  the  famous  Huguenot 
theologian,  Abraham  Naudie  of  Montauban,  a  kind  of 
Victor  Hugo  of  Protestantism,  picturesquely  presented 
to  us  in  the  plenitude  of  age  and  honours.  Naudit^, 
of  La  Rochelle— Simeon  Naudit^— is  a  middle-aged 
widower,  left  with  one  son  and  three  daughters,  who 
cause  him  constant  anxiety,  but  are  the  occupation  of 
his  hopes  and  the  plea.st)fe  of  his  existence.  He  is 
greatly  straitened  by  circumstances,  but  his  eldest 
daughter  Esther,  a  child  wise  beyond  her  years,  is  an 
admirable  manager,  and  helps  him  to  clothe,  feed  and 
educate  the  rest  with  decency.  Simeon  Naudi^  is 
respected  by  the  town's  folk,  loved  by  the  poor  and  a 
quiet  centre  of  mediocre  usefulness. 

A  crisis  takes  place  in  his  career.  A  young  lady, 
Jane  Defos,  the  orphan  niece  of  his'  wealthiest 
parishioner,  has  the  caprice  to  fall  in  love  with  him. 
She  IS  pretty,  flighty,  impetuous  ;  she  is  passing 
through  a  phase  of  vehement  pietism.  To  devote  her 
hfe,  her  fortune,  to  the  Naudid  family  and  to  the  poor 
^    1  s^^'^s   to   her  the  noblest  possible 

Ideal.  By  the  medium  of  her  uncle  she  proposes  mar- 
riage to  the  shy  and  dowdy  pastor.  He  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  prestige  of  her  youth,  her  beauty  and 
her  millions.  The  tempting  thought  comes  to  him  that 
he  too,  like  more  fortunate  mortals,  will  have  his  hour 
ot  happiness.  He  tries  to  persuade  himself  that  it  will 
■ensure  benefits  to  others,  to  his  children,  to  his  poor,  to 
the  whole  community.  But  really,  and  herein  lies  the 
psychological  interest  of  the  situation.  It  is  his  own 
suppressed  and  slumbering  egotism,  awakened  in  a 
violent  spasm  of  temptation,  to  which  he  listens  He 
yields,  and  becomes  the  husband  of  Jane  Defos,  and 
responsible  for  her  dangerous  beauty  and  still  'more 
dangerous  wealth.  From  this  moment  the  ruin  of  his 
character  and  of  his  happiness  begins.  Infatuated  with 
his  wife,  whose  caprice  is  no  sooner  satisfied  than  she 
tires  of  him,  he  neglects  or  is  unjust  to  his  children  and 
his  parishioners.  His  wife's  Inscrutable  selfishness 
becomes  the  torturing  obsession  of  his  life,  and  she 
presently  discovers,  in  a  young  man  of  her  own  ao-e  a 
:fresh  subject  of  interest  for  the  incurable  flightiness  'of 
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her  moods.  This  young  m;in,  on  whose  portrait  M. 
Roil  h.is  expended  remarkable  p;iins,  is  the  theological 
student  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  who  comes 
uiulor  the  inlluonce  of  Strauss  and  Renan,  and  is  forced, 
at  the  very  gates  of  ordination,  to  throw  up  his  career. 
He  understands  Jane  as  little  as  her  husband  can  ;  but 
he  IS  fascinated  by  her  sympathy,  and,  deceived  as  to 
Its  real  nature,  obstin.ateiy  clings  to  his  illusion  of  her 
purity.  It  is  her  fate  always  to  be  interested  in  men 
who  are  too  good  for  her,  and  who  she  despises  at  last 
for  their  moral  excellence.  So  that  at  length,  although 
the  household  of  the  Naudic^s  crumbles  to  dust,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  white  ant,  secretly  gnawing  the  heart  of 
It,  she  avoids  all  scandal,  and  withdraws"  in  dignity  to 
her  family,  taking  her  millions  with  her.  Naudid, 
reduced  once  more  to  poverty,  and  unable  to  stay  in 
La  Rochelle,  starts  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere  as  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen. 

The  novels  of  M.  Rod  are  always  superior  in  their 
intellectual  purpose  to  their  mere  execution,  and  "  Le 
Manage  du  Pasteur  Naudid  "  is  not  an  exception.  The 
two_  principal  female  characters,  Jane  and  her  aunt, 
are  insulhciently  convincing  In  their  senseless,  concen- 
trated wickedness.  This  is  a  book  in  which  all  the 
men  are  more  or  less  virtuous,  and  in  v;hlch  all  the 
women  are  as  vicious  as  the  strict  attention  of  the  men 
to  duty  will  allow  them  to  be.  In  other  words,  if  M. 
Rod  were  not  preserved  by  the  language  and  the 
temper  of  his  people  from  such  a  fault,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  accuse  him  of  a  tendency  to  priggishness. 
That  would  be  unfair;  but  this  last  book' of  his  is 
desperately  serious,  and  deals  with  solemn  problems  in 
an  entirely  earnest  spirit.  For  our  own  part,  we  like 
social  novels  to  be  gayer,  more  volatile  than  "  Le 
Manage  du  Pasteur  Naudi6,"  but  we  acknowledge  the 
great  care  with  which  this  study  of  the  Inner  fife  of 
French  Protestantism  is  drawn.  It  has  even  an  his- 
torical value,  as  a  revelation  to  us  of  a  side  of  French 
society  with  which  we  ought  to  be  In  much  closer  re- 
lation than  we  are.  But  what  principally  strikes  us, 
at  this  indolent  time  of  year,  is  the  incongruity  of 
putting  forth  a  holiday  novel  so  very  quakerish  and 
austere  as  this  in  the  yellow-paper  backs  which  have 
an  ill  report  among  those  who  read  but  little  French. 
A  dissenting  minister  in  a  country  town  might  be  very 
seriously  edified  by  reading  <' Le  Manage  du  Pasteur 
Naudie,"  while  those  who  watched  him  would  set  him 
down  as  a  sad  dog.  Not  every  novel  published  In 
yellow  backs  in  France  is  "a  yellow-backed  French 
novel." 

THE  INCARNATION  OF  A  CHARLATAN. 
"Ummaga   Jataka."      (The   Story   of  the  Tunnel.) 
Translated  from  the  Sinhalese.     By  T.  B.  Yata- 
wara,  M.C.B.R.A.S.    London:  Luzac. 
'T^HERE  is  a  mine  of  information,  as  well  as  of  un- 
intentional  humour,  in  this  narrative  of  a  birth  of 
Buddha  In  one  of  his  previous  lives.      It  gives  us  a 
wonderfully  vivid  Insight  into  the  customs  and  ways  of 
thinklng_  in  mediseval  India.    The  fables  and  stories 
with  which  the  book  abounds  are  all  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  Incomparable  wisdom  of  the  Lord  Buddha,  of 
which  we  are  told  that,  "like  scented  oil  poured  on 
the  sea.  It  diffuses  Itself  over  all  doctrines  that  require 
to  be  known  ;  it  is  permeated  with  a  fulness  of  love 
towards  all  things  ;   It  Is  endowed  with  a  swift  per- 
ception, as  swift  as  the  swiftest  haijisa.     With  an 
acute  perception  It  penetrates   the  veiled  meaning  of 
the  Artha  Dharma,  Nirukd,  and  Pratibhaiia,   as  an 
iron  heated  all  day  eats  through  a  withered  leaf  without 
obstruction  ;  it  enables  him  to  penetrate  through  all 
kinds  of  doctrines,  in  every  way  as  one  does  through  a 
crystal  placed  on  the  palm."    But,  we  fear,  to  Western 
minds  these   examples  of  Buddha's  omniscience  and 
sagacity  will  not  prove  very  convincing.     In  fact,  the 
details  of  his  whole  career  during  this  incarnation  read 
very  much  like  the  Incidents  In  the  life  of  a  successful 
charlatan,  and  by  no  means— at  least  according  to  our 
notions  of  morality  and  honour— enhance  his  reputation 
either  for  strict  Integrity  or  unselfish  motive.  Many 
of  his  gravely  delivered   maxims  and   much  of  his 
pedantic  advice  are  so  childishly  simple  and  obvious 
that  it  is  only  by  the  supreme  imbecility  of  his  sur- 
roundings that  the  Great  One  manages  to  shine  at  all. 
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It  is  also  a  drawback  to  the  asserted  perfection  of  his 
character  that  his  intellectual  triumphs  are  often  pro- 
cured at  the  expense  of  other  people  ;  in  fact,  Buddha 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  his  own  father  look  ridiculous 
in  order  to  score  ofThis  enemies.  The  incident  is  worth 
relatinij. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  king  he  sent 
his  father  to  the  palace  in  advance,  with  definite  in- 
structions what  he  was  to  do  there.    The  Bosat  set 
out  himself  a  little  later,  accompanied  by  a  thousand 
princes,  who  had  been  specially  born  on  the  same  day 
as  himself  in  order  to  provide  him  with  suitable  com- 
panions.   On  the  way  he  espied  an   ass,  which  he 
ordered  his  attendants  to  bring  with  them  concealed  in 
a  bag.    When  the  Bosat  entered  the  Audience  Hall  the 
king''  bade  him  be  seated.    Thereupon  he  made  his 
father  stand  up,  and  sat  himself  down  in  his  chair.  As 
may  naturallv  be  expected,  the  king  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  Bosat's  unfilial  conduct.     But  the  latter 
was  by  no  means  abashed.     He  commanded  the  ass  to 
be  bro'ught  before  the  king,  and  then  inquired  of  him  : 
"  My  lord  !  what  is  the  value  of  this  ass?"    The  king 
replied  :  "  If  it  be  serviceable  it  is  worth  about  eight 
massas."    "  How  much  then  will  a  thorough-bred  colt, 
be"-otten  bv  this  ass  out  of  a  Saindhava  mare,  be 
worth?"  asked  the  Bosat.    The  king  answered:  "It 
is  invaluable."    The  Bosat  continued:  "Why  do  you 
say  so,  my  lord  ?    You  said  just  now  that  in  all  cases 
the  father  was  greater  than  the  son  :  if  it  be  so,  by  your 
own  statement  the  ass  is  a  nobler  creature  than  the 
ajaniya    horse."     Then    disclosing   to    the    king  the 
meaning  of  the  question  regarding  the  ass,  he  said  : 
"My  lord,  if  the  father  is  in  all  cases  superior  to  the 
son,' then  take  my  father  into  your  service;  but  if  the 
son' is  superior  to  the  father,  then  retain  me."_  The 
Bosat's  disrespect  to  his  father  is  explained  away  in  the 
text  on  the  plea  that  he  wanted  to  make  manifest  his 
wisdom,  and  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
other  pandits  ;   but  he  might  possibly  have  chosen  a 
more  delicate  method  of  proving  his  ability  than  by 
comparing  his  father  to  an  ass. 

There  are  other  instances  of  the  low  stanaard  ot 
manners  which  sufficed  for  the  All-Supreme  One.  In 
order  to  test  the  temper  of  his  future  wife,  he  gave  her 
three  dishes  to  cook  for  him.    When  they  were  set 
before  him,  he  took  a  mouthful  of  each  and  immediately 
spat  it  out  ;  then  he  mixed  all  three  courses  together, 
smeared  them  over  the  unfortunate  girl's  head  and  body, 
and  stood  her  in  the  sun.     After  humiliating  her  further 
in  every  conceivable  wav,  the  Bosat  married  her,  and 
we  are  told  that  they  lived  in  happiness.    The  methods 
by  which  the  Bosat  maintained  his  reputation  for  su- 
preme wisdom  are  what  we  should  characterise  as 
decidedly  low.     He  was  by  no  means  averse  to  eaves- 
dropping, and  crawled  under  a  stone  trough  in  order  to 
overhear  the  secrets  of  his  rival  pandits.    These  he 
publicly  disclosed  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  generous, 
takin<^  care  to  ascribe  his  knowledge  of  them  to  omni- 
scienr  powers.    Whatever  the  great  Bosat  was  unable 
to  learn  bv  listening  at  keyholes,  was  in  most  instances 
conveyed  to  him  by  a  system  of  spies;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  play  any  trick  that  would  conduce  to  the 
end  he  had  in  view.    Thus,  when  the  king  was  threat- 
ened by  an  invading  army,  the  Bosat  learnt  from  his 
secret  agents  that  a  foolish  councillor  of  the  potentate 
who  commanded  the  hostile  force  had  suggested  that 
the  defeat  should  be  assigned  to  the  king  whose  pandit 
bowed  before  the  pandit  of  the  other  king.  Arming 
himself  with  a  valuable  gem,  the  cunning  Bosat  set  out 
for  the  encounter.    On  meeting  the  invader's  pandit,  he 
offered  the  jewel  to  the  latter,  but  took  care  to  let  it  slip 
through  his  fingers  and  roll  upon  the  ground.  There- 
upon the  other,  anxious  to  possess  the  gem,  stooped 
down  to  pick  it  up.     Upon  which  the  Bosat,  seizing 
him  by  the  neck,  rubbed  his  nose  on  the  earth.  Ihe 
enemy,  seeing  their  champion  stoop  down  at  the  feet  ot 
his  foe,  fled  in  disorder.    They  returned  later,  however, 
and  were  only  put  to  final  rout  by  means  of  an  un- 
worthv  stratagem,  which  was  again  due  to  the  fertile 
(but,  we  fear,  unscrupulous)  imagination  of  the  incom- 
parable lord  of  wisdom. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  in  defence  of  the  Bosat  s 
general 'behaviour,  that  good  manners  were  scarcely  a 
characteristic  of  his  times.    On  the  contrary,  the  most 


ordlnarv    civilities    were  apparently    regarded    as  an 
indication  of  bourgeois  rank.    When  a  cook,  for  in- 
stance, was  induced,  for  political  reasons,  to  abduct  a 
young  prince  and  fly  with  him  to  another  kingdom,  the 
latter  was  recognised  by  his  want  of  courtesy  to  be  of 
superior  caste  to  the  cook's  own  child.     He  made  the 
king's  daughter  wait  upon  him,  and  even  slapped  her 
when  she  failed  to  obey.     And  when  the  princess  was 
distributing  sweets  to  other  children,  he  snatched  some 
out  of  her  hand.    These  and  other  acts  divulged  his 
noble   birth  to  the   king,  who    thereupon  bestowed 
upon  him  his  daughter  as  a  wife.    When  this  pro- 
mising youth  in  after  years  became  king  he  publicly 
proclaimed  the  faults  of  his  nearest  relatives.   In  speak- 
ing of  his  mother,  he  declared:   "She  wfites  letters 
pi-Tvately  to  the  other  king  purporting  to  be  in  my 
name,  in  which  she  says,  '  My  mother  is  not  old  ;  she 
is  better  than  a  princess  of  sixteen  years  of  age.  Such- 
and-such  a  king  should  come  and  take  her  aw^ay  to 
wife.'     Then  the  kings,   on  seeing   the    letters,  are 
terrified  with  fear,  and  write  In  reply,  asking,  '  Why  do 
you  ask  your  servants  to  do  a  thing  which  you  should 
not  ask  o'f  us?'    I  think  If  I  were  to  read  them  aloud 
In  public  there  would  not  be  a  spot  In  which  I  could- 
hide  my  face  for  shame."  _ 

There  are  In  this  interesting  work,  besides  plentiful 
food  for  humorous  reflection,  striking  analogies  with 
events  narrated  in  the  Old  Testament.     Reterence  is 
made  to  a  man  named  Kalagola  having  served  in  a 
certain  house  for  seven  years  in  order  to  obtain  a  wife. 
But  the  case  In  which  the  Bosat  enacted  a  judgment 
similar  to  that  of  Solomon  is  the  strangest  coincidence. 
He  drew  a  line  on  the  ground  and  laid  the  child  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  It.    Then  he  ordered  the  two  women 
who  disputed  its  possession  each  to  pull  one  half,  and 
whoever  succeeded  in  pulling  the  child  over  the  line 
was  to  be  declared  the  mother.    Of  course,  the  real 
mother  let  go  the  moment  the  child  cried  out  in  pain. 
A  version  of  the  same  story  Is  told  in  the  Tibetan 
translation    of   the  Buddhist  Tripltaka  with    an  un- 
important   variation.      "  Ummaga   Jataka"    is  well 
worth  perusing  ;  the  curious  redundance  and  beauty  ot 
the   Singalese  original  has  been  lucidly  rendered  by 
the  translator  ;  and  it  is  a  veritable  human  document- 
In  showing  up  the  absurdity  of  ascribing  transcendental 
wisdom  to  a  character  who  cannot  rise  above  the  sordid 
aim  of  self-advancement. 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 
"Ballets  et  Variations."     Par  Marcel  R6ja.  Paris: 

Mercure  de  France.  „         1  ^ 

"  L'lnltiatlon  au  P^ch^^  et  .M'Amour."     Par  Edouard 

Duiardln.     Paris  :  Mercure  de  France. 
"D'un    Pays    lointaln."     Par    Remy    de  Gourmont,. 

Paris  :  Mercure  de  France. 

EVERY  thinker  casts  about  him  for  some  convenient 
symbol  in  which   he  can  concentrate,  at  least 
approximately,  his  own  vision  of  the  world.    The  writer 
of  the  curious  and  beautiful  book  called  "  Ballets_  et 
Variations "  has  had  the  singular  felicity  of  choosing 
the  most  material  and  Immaterial  of  the  arts,  ballet,  as 
the  symbol  under  which  he  sees  life.    And  his  book  is  a 
delicate  series  of  evocations— entrechats,  pavane,  valse 
the  whole  pamut  of  the  spectacle  of  dancing— in  which 
a  philosophy,  rigorously  thought  out,  takes  imagmative 
form,  and  becomes.  In  the  elaborate  beauty  of  its  ex- 
pression, a  kind  of  poetry.     In  the  particu  ar  form 
which  he  has  adopted,  the  poem  in  prose,  and  also  to 
a  large  extent  in  his  style,  M.  Rc^ja  has  been  inspired, 
very  happily,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  poems  in  prose 
of  M.  Mallarme,  to  whom  also  may  be  traced  the  original 
thought  of  taking  the  ballet  in  this  symbolical  way.  But 
this  suggestion,  certainly,  has  awakened  a  very  real  and 
personkl  originality  in  M.  R^ja  ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
[hat  he  is  wise  In  abandoning  himself  to  its  current 
The  beauty  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  very  abstract 
ideas,  made  at  once  very  concrete  and  very  evasive  m 
their  translation  into  a  form  which  creates  again,  on  the 
page,   the  many-faceted  flash  of  actual  dancing.  U 
is  as  if  the  dance  of  life  went  on  behind  a  gauze  curtain 
under  changing  lights,  too  remote  to  bewi  der  you  with 
its  reality,  too  near  for  you  to  lose  the  seduction  of  its 
movement. 
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Tlio  novel  of  M.  l^iijarilin,  "  I.'lniliation  an  IV-chc  ol 
;\  rAniour,"  is,  in  its  very  dilVoront  way,  a  transposition 
of  life,  but  of  life  in  its  details,  its  aocidenls  of  daily 
existence,  as  these  alTeet  or  form  a  personality.  It  is  a 
novel,  written  in  those  (.letaohcd  chapters,  a  para-rraph, 
a  pa_i;e,  slandinj^-  hy  itself  as  a  separate  notation  of 
sensation  or  e\ent,  whicli  the  CJoncourts  inventeil,  in 
one  of  their  happiest  moments  of  experiment.  With 
M.  Diijardin  iho^e  detached  cliapters  are  closely 
linked,  concerned  as  they  are  exclusively  with  the 
development  of  the  younj^f  man  whose  very  ordinary  life 
they  trace.  .\s  in  "  I.es  Lauriers  sont  coupc-s,"  but 
with  less  bravado,  M.  Dujardin  lias  tried  to  fake  life  by 
surprise,  in  its  most  casual  intimacy,  by  deliberately 
choosing-  a  very  ordinary  person,  to  whom  nothing;  at 
all  extraordinary  happens.  But  in  his  new  book  he  has 
come  mucli  nearer  to  life  than  in  that  earlier,  too 
deliberate,  experiment.  He  has  rendered  somethinj^- of 
the  soul,  much  of  the  nerves,  alonj;-  with  that  mere 
notintj^  of  the  purely  physical  sensation  to  wiiich  he  at 
one  time  decidetl  to  confine  himself.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  there  is  nothing;  here  of  fiiat  stranj;-e,  almost 
unique,  quality  of  cold  terror,  which  t^ave  distinction 
to  the  best  of  "  Les  Hantises."  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is,  for  the  first  time  in  his  prose,  sometiiing'  of  that 
charm  which  he  had  hitherto,  as  if  of  set  purpose, 
reserved  entirely  for  his  verse.  And,  alike  in  its 
psychology  and  its  qualities  as  literature,  this  seems  to 
me  the  most  mature  and  satisfying;  book  which  M. 
Dujardin  has  written. 

M.  de  Gourmont's  book  of  stories,  "  D'un  Pays 
lointain  "  is  divided  into  three  sections:  "Miracles," 
"  \'^isag'es  de  Femmes,"  and  '"Anecdotes."  They  are 
stories  of  a  sing"ular  kind  of  intellectual  symbolism, 
perverse,  subtle,  always  self-conscious,  always  de- 
veloped from  an  idea,  of  which  they  are  the  adaptation 
and  the  expression.  At  times,  as  in  "  Le  Mauvais 
Moine,"  they  attain,  by  sheer  force  of  thinkings,  an 
effect  as  precise,  convincing-,  immediate,  as  a  story  of 
Maupassant,  or  any  other  merely  exterior  novelist. 
Often  they  have  a  quality  of  irony,  which,  intensely 
personal  as  it  is,  can  be  almost  compared  with  the  irony 
of  Villiers.  M.  de  Gourmont  has  improved  immensely 
as  a  writer  of  stories  ;  he  has  elaborated  his  own 
method,  grown  more  subtle  in  his  ps3'chology  and  more 
simple  in  his  composition  ;  he  has  developed  a 
particular,  poignant,  and  yet  subdued  manner  of  his 
own,  which  is  full  of  fascination  for  those  who  can 
see  how  much  of  primitive  nature  may  be  shown 
to  us  under  so  artificial  a  travesty. 

Arthur  Symons. 

THE  SONNET  IN  THE  GUTTER. 

"  Sonnets  on  the  Sonnet."  An  Anthology  compiled  by 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.J.  London  :  Long'- 
mans. 

'T'HE  sonnet  has  certainly  fallen  on  evil  days.  That 
J-     it  should  have  become  the  plaything  of  the  cul- 
tivated dilettante  was  inevitable,  and  perhaps  compara- 
tively harmless  ;  but  that  so  noble  a  poetic  form  should 
be  flung  to  the  simian  rout  to  be  begrimed  and  chattered 
over  is  intolerable.    As  for  the  commentators,  we  would 
not  willingly  lose  what  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton 
has  written  on  the  subject  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  antho- 
logies,_  Mr.    Waddington's   and    Mr.  Quiller-Couch's 
i  collections  are  useful  and  desirable  possessions.  For 
the  rest,  however,  it  will  become  a  literary  scandal  if 
no  attempt  is  made  to   rescue  the  sonnet  from  the 
process  of  vulgarisation  to  which  it  is  being  subjected 
I  by  the  mob  of  mediocrities  who  prate  with  such  horrible 
;  ease.    The  present  seems  the  fitting  moment  for  such 
an  attempt,  for  nothing  that  has  hitherto  been  done  by 
the  great  army  of  defilers — we  are  not  forgetful  of  the 
i  efforts  of  Messrs.  William  Sharp  &  Co. — has  equalled 
I  in  vulgarity  the  achievements  of  Father  Russell  and 
!  his  friends.     We  are  reluctant  to  use  such  words 
!  of  any  member  of  a  community  so  generally  distinguished 
I  for  learning  and  educated  taste,  but  no  milder  terms 
will  serve.     We  proceed  to  make  them  good. 

Father  Russell's  original  plan  of  collecting  into  a 
convenient  form  all  the  sonnets  that  have  had  for  theme 
the  sonnet's  scope  and  form  and  difficulties,  was  not 
particularly  reprehensible.    It  was  merely  foolish,  for 


one  could  couwi  on  one's  fingers  the  experiments  in  this 
kind  which  can  be  classed  as  literature.  Two  by 
Wordsworth,  one  by  Rossetti,  one  by  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton— and  whore,  in  luigli^h  at  least,  shall  you  find 
six  others?  \'ci  l-'ather  Russt-ll,  in  a  spirit  of  C'hristiar. 
charity  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  ti>  emulate, 
has  here  printed  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  fourtecn- 
limbed  monstrosities.  Here  and  there  one  may  be 
found  which  might  possibly  be  granted  a  place  in  the 
pages  of  small  print  at  the  end  of  ;ui  .Xmerican  magazine, 
and  no  one  need  object  to  re-reading,  even  in  such 
company,  Lope  de  Vega's  "  Un  soneto  nic  manda  haccr 
\'iolanle,"  or  Goethe's  "Sich  in  ernciitem  Kunstgebrauch 
zu  iiben."  We  are  even  willing  to  admit  that  there  are 
perhaps  a  dozen  somiets  in  the  book,  other  than  the 
four  beautiful  luiglish  examples  already  referred  to, 
which  have  a  certain  interest  to  the  student  of  poetic 
mechanism  ;  but  what  are  these  amongst  the  multitude 
of  vulgarities  which  Father  Russell  has  thought  no 
shame  to  reprint?  What  has  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Judkin, 
what  John  Adamson,  or  Inigo  Patrick  Deane,  or  Mrs. 
Julia  Dorr,  or  W.  L.  Shoemaker,  or  John  E.  Norcross, 
to  do  with  the  sonnet  — or,  indeed,  with  poetry  of  any 
kind  ? 

"Sins  of  omission,"  says  leather  Russell  in  his 
preface,  "  are  not  the  worst."  The  greatest  sin  he  has 
committed  is  the  inclusion  of  the  "  sonnets"  contained 
in  the  fourth  section  of  the  book,  entitled  "  The  Sonnet's 
latest  Votaries."  These  precious  votaries,  it  appears, 
are  all  friends  of  the  compiler,  and  have  produced  some 
thirty  numbers  expressly  for  the  present  compilation. 
The  editor  is  not  the  worst  of  all,  and  some  idea  of  his 
poetic  ability  may  be  won  from  a  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  called  "A  Typewriter's  Sonnet"  : — 
"  A  solemn  moment  this  when  first  my  Muse 

The  typoscriptor's  magic  keys  hath  pressed  ! 
Unskilled  as  yet  to  work  her  full  behest. 
But  still  a  sonnet  she  will  ne'er  refuse. 
The  hqppy  instrument  she  deigns  to  use 
Is  No.  2  of  Remington— the  best. 
As  far  as  one  may  judge  to  whom  the  rest 
Are  as  unknown  as  is  to-morrow's  news. 

O  Remingtonian  Number  Two  !  be  thou 
Henceforth  the  medium  to  enrich  mankind 

With  plenteous  prose  and  very  scanty  rhyme. 
But  lo  !  we've  reached  the  closing  tercet  now, 
And  in  this  dainty  casket  lies  enshrined 
My  first  type-written  sonnet  for  all  time." 
There  are  thirteen  other  sonnets  from  the  same  pen 
in  the  book,  and  they  are  like  unto  this  in  quality.  Not 
all,  happily,  are  humorous,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Father  Russell  is  slightly  less  vulgar  in  this  mood 
than  when  he  woos — as  himself  would  say — the  serious 
Muse,  who  seems  to  be  as  amiably  unwilling  as  her 
sister  to   "e'er  refuse  a    sonnet."      Here  is  Father 
Russell  at  his  stateliest — and  if  Mrs.  Meynell  does  not 
like  her  position,  the  fault  is  not  ours  :  — 
"  Within  this  booklet  nought  shall  have  a  place 
Save  sonnets  with  the  Sonnet  for  their  theme  ; 
'Tis  fitting,  therefore,  that  its  front  should  gleam 
With  some  bright  name  of  subtlest  power  and  grace- 
In  sonnet-craft — not  chosen  from  the  race 
Of  bygone  poets,  for  'tis  wrong,  I  deem, 
Back  o'er  past  ages  wistfully  to  dream, 
As  if  the  Present  were  too  dull  and  base. 

All  ages  have  their  poets,  and  our  day 

Can  bravely  hold  its  own  'gainst  any  other 
In  this  poetic  form  that  poets  cherish. 
The  poet's  poet-wife  has  passed  awav  ; 

Christina,  too,  great  almost  as  her  brother — 
But  Alice  Meynell's  sonnets  shall  not  perish." 
What  need  we  any  further  witness  ?  There  is,  un- 
fortunately, no  hope  of  making  it  a  criminal  offence  to 
concoct  and  publish  such  degrading  rubbish ;  but  it 
should  surely  be  possible  so  to  influence  public  opinion 
that  such  oflfences  should  become  incapable  of  repetition. 
To  the  end  of  time,  we  suppose,  the  amateur  will  con- 
tinue to  peddle  his  rhymes  m  a  b  b  a,  and  to  hoist  him- 
self into  notoriety  upon  the  grave  of  genius.  Will  it  not 
become  necessary  to  found  a  League  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Sonnet? 

The  best  section  of  the  book  is  that  which  consists  of 
various  rondeaux,  villanelles,  and   triolets,   each  de- 
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scriptive  of  the  form  in  which  it  is  cast.  Here  are  some 
familiar  examples  by  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Swinburne,  and 
Mr.  Dobson  ;  but  why  such  a  section  should  be  added 
to  an  antholoy:y  of  sonnets  we  are  unable  to  guess. 
"Why  not  have  chapters  on  the  Horatian  metres,  the 
Fourth  Dimension,  and  the  sinfulness  of  dragging  the 
sonnet  in  the  gutter?  It  should  be  added  that  Messrs. 
Longman,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
have  bestowed  the  tawdriest  kind  of  binding  and  print- 
ing on  Father  Russell's  book. 

MR.  ZANGWILL'S  HUMOUR. 

"  The  Celibates'  Club."    By  I.   Zangwill.    London  : 
Heinemann. 


THE  Bachelors'  Club  and  the  Old  Maids'  Club  are 
here  united  under  one  cover  and  a  common  title. 
It  is  gratifving  to  learn  from  the  reprinted  preface  to 
the  sixth  edition  of  the  first-named  book  that  the  author 
has  received  "unsolicited  testimonials"  from  leading 
English  humourists,  who  confess  to  having  laughed 
over  it.    From  which  Mr.  Zangwill  justly  infers  that 
his  work  must  have  some  merit  as  an  essay  in  comedy, 
unless  the  eminent  humourists  were  pulling  his  leg.  It 
has  become  the  fashion  nowadays,  as  Mr.  Zangwill 
truly  observes,  for  critics  to  cavil  at  new  forms  of  wit  ; 
while  the  pun,  which  characterised  the  humour  of  our 
rude  forefathers,   is    equally  tabooed.     Mr.  Zangwill 
confesses  to  a  liking  for  puns,  and  the  only  objection 
he  sees  in  them  is  that  they  will  be  a  difficulty  to  the 
Chinese  translator.     But  it  may  at  once  be  remarked 
that  the  ordinary  common  or  garden  pun,  to  which  we 
have  been   accustomed,  is  by  no  means   the  staple 
source  of  Mr.  Zangwill's  humour.    He  has  utilised  with 
excellent  effect  the  humorous  construction  of  sentences 
originated  by  the  author  of  "  Pickwick,"  who  speaks, 
it  will  be  remembered,  of  an  old  lady  being  taken  home 
"in  tears  and  a  sedan  chair."     The  following  instances 
taken  at  random  will  serve  to  show  how  adroitly  Mr. 
Zangwill  has  improved  upon  his  predecessor's  plan, — 
"  He  carried  his  head  high,  and  a  Malacca  cane." 
"The  kidneys  were  passable,  but  unfortunately  there 
was  no  other  guest  to  pass  them  to." 

"We  found  him  calm  and  his  luggage  collected." 
It  is,  however,  not  so  much  in  clever  grammatical 
by-play  as  in  humorous  epigram  that  Mr.  Zangwill 
shines.      The    "Cynic's  Calendar"    for    1891  affords 
numberless  examples  of  this  form  of  literary  achieve- 
ment.   For  smartness,  originality  and  a  total  absence  of 
platitude,  they  deserve  high  commendation.    Each  day 
of  the  month  is  given  a  motto  for  "  pious  reflection." 
On  I  January  we  read,  "Youth  is  the  season  for  enjoy- 
ment ;  old  age  for  remorse  that  we  did  not  enjoy  our- 
selves more."    This  is  a  pregnant  observation  that  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard  before.    Again,  "The 
youth's  bashfulness  arises  from  his  knowledge  of  his 
own  ignorance,  the  man's  assurance  from  his  know- 
ledge of  other  people's."    Here  we  venture  to  differ 
from  the  author.    The  young  man  of  to-day  is  the 
reverse  of  bashful,  and  his  impertinence  arises  from 
ignorance  of  his  ignorance.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  who  has  acquired  some  knowledge  is  modest  on 
account  of  a  dawning  recognition  of  all  there  is  still  to 
be  learned.    But  we  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Zangwill 
for  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse ;   a  fresh  and 
sparkling  epigram  is  always  welcome,  even  when  it 
exhibits  a  false  impression  of  life.    The  brilliance  of 
some  of  the  mottoes  is  all  the  better  for  being  some- 
what obscure.     "  Let  us  »dl  cultivate  ourselves,  as  the 
wise  Goethe  teaches.    And  first  of  all  the  dung  for 
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an  outlay  o^  £10  on  "  Meat  and  Walking-sticks  "  ;  the 
same  sum  represents  the  amount  apportioned  to  "  Han- 
soms and  Tooth-powder  ;"  "Stationery,  Sealing-wax, 
&c.,"  are  calculated  atp^i5;  "Trouser-stretchers,  Cork- 
screws, and  Boot-trees,"  ^'2 ;  "  Flutes,"  10.?.;  "  Mouse- 
traps and  Miscellanea,"  £4  5^.  5^/.  Besides  these, 
there  are  other  items,  including  ;^50  for  "  Damages  for 
Breach  of  Promise,"  which  bring  the  total  annual  ex- 
penditure up  to  £222  175.  lid.  The  amount  saved 
annually  is  stated  at  ^^142  175.  iid.  A  satisfactory, 
as  well  as  ingenious  explanation,  is  of  course  tendered 
bv  the  author. 

'  "  How  can  a  man  spend  £222  lys.  iid.,"  asks  one  of 
Mr.  Zangwill's  characters,  "when  he  has  only  an  in- 
come of  ;^8o,  and  " 

"  My  table  is  empirical,"  Is  the  reply.  "  It_  is  a  real 
table— a  real  live  table— none  of  your  moonshiny,  airy, 
unpractical  d  priori  theories,  such  as  you  have  lived  by 
all  these  years." 

"  But  effect  a  saving  ?  " 

"  Empiricism  again.  Isn't  it  obvious  that  if  a  man 
spend  s  ;^222  17^.  lid.  and  has  only  ;^8o,  he  7nust  save 
£142  lys.  lid.?  If  he  had  had  It,  wouldn't  he  have 
spent  it  ?  You  admit  that.  Very  well,  then.  But  he 
did/ii  spend  It.  Therefore  he  saved  It.  That  Is  the 
value  of  my  system.  It  teaches  the  ?^«economical  to 
save.  The  ordinary  tables  address  themselves  to  the 
frugal  and  the  thrifty,  who  don't  require  teaching." 

The  man  with  an  income  of  £soo  is  recorded  as 
spending  P^37  on  liquorice.    ' '  That,  at  least,  is  inexplic 
able,"  declares  the  objector. 

"You  forget,"  replies  Moses,  with  a  sweet  smile, 
"  that  he  is  a  sweetstuff  dealer." 

"But  you  can't  mix  that   up   with   his  domestic 
expenses." 

"Why  blame  me?    He  deceives  his  wife  that  way 
It  Is  not  for  the  scientific  observer  to  praise  ^or  blame 
him  ;  It  Is  his  duty  simply  to  record  the  facts." 

The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Zangwill's  humour  Is  that  it 
goes  down  deep  and  touches  the  springs  of  life.  That 
is  real  humour.  The  other  kind,  the  smart  witticisms 
that  deal  with  impossibilities  and  turn  things  topsy- 
turvy, Is  sickening  stuff,  of  which  the  sole  aim_  is  tO' 
raise  a  physical  guffaw.  But  here  Is  something  of 
hio-her  and  more  enduring  quality.  The  man  who 
deceives  his  wife  by  a  pretended  need  of  liquorice,  the 
spendthrift  who  wastes  his  substance  on  walking  sticks 
and  sealing  wax,  and  buys  more  flutes  than  boatrace 
ribbons— these  are  satires  that  will  go  home  to  every- 
body. It  is,  as  Mr.  Zangwill  remarks,  a  cheap  and 
tawdry  age.  We  sadly  need  a  Swift  to  dam  the  ever- 
Increasing  flood  of  Philistinism.  Have  we  found  him 
in  Mr.  Zangwill?  That  Is  a  question  which  can  only  be 
answered  by  posterity,  unless,  as  Mr.  ZangwiU 
modestly  suggests  in  his  Foreword  to  "  The  Celibate  s 
Club,"  his  works  are  consigned  to  oblivion.  Our  fear 
is  that  an  undiscrlmlnatlng  public  may  justify  Mr. 
Zangwill's  apprehension,  and  that  a  valuable  example 
of  the  humorous  literature  of  to-day  will  be  lost  to 
posterity  in  consequence. 


manure 


Beauty  is  but  skin-deep,  but  as  humanity 
doesn't  sit  in  its  bones  that  is  no  drawback."  "We  all 
love  virtue,  but  few  of  us  hope  to  possess  her.  We 
forgive  ourselves  for  erring,  for  that  is  human  ;  and  for 
forgiving  ourselves,  for  that  is  divine."  "  Hypocrisy  is 
the  last  infirmity  of  a  scoundrel."  Modern  fiction  too 
often  aims  at  providing  readers  with  a  complete  substi- 
tute for  thought;  but  Mr.  Zangwill  is  not  only  desirous 
of  making  his  readers  think,  he  loves  to  perplex  them. 

In  "The  Bachelors'  Club"  there  is  a  table  showing 
how  one  may  live  on  various  incomes.  It  serves  to  illus- 
trate Mr.  Zangwill's  powers  of  original  humour  better 
than  anything  else  in  the  book.  Thus,  in  setting  down 
the  annual  expenditure  on  an  income  of  ^'8o,  we  find 


LADY  NEWDEGATE  ON  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

"The    Cheverels   of    Cheverel    Manor."      By  Lady 
Newdlgate-Newdegate.    London  :  Longmans. 

'T'^HE  reader  of  this  book  is  confronted  by  a  problem 
i  that  we  confess  our  own  total  Inability  to  solve. 
Speakinp-  with  all  precision  and  with  the  experience  of 
the  hardened  reviewer,  it  Is  the  most  tedious  book  we 
ever  read— more  tedious  than  we  Imagined  a  book  could 
be.  But  Its  authoress  is  convinced  that  It  has  the 
"  charm  of  individuality  and  truth,"  and  tells  us  so  in 
<rood  set  terms,  coupling  her  appreciation  with  the  hope 
that  its  contents  will  "gladden  and  chasten  hearts  m 
years  to  come."  With  every  allowance  for  the  average 
author's  tendency  to  see  a  new  sun  in  the  heavens  every 
time  he,  or  she,  lights  a  candle,  this  conception  ot  Lady 
Ncwdegate's  as  to  the  charm  of  her  work  is  beyond  us. 
For  after  all  one  must  have  some  spark  to  work  upon— 
you  cannot  magnify  nothing  into  an  illumination.  We 
should  dearly  like  to  inspect  Lady  Newdcgate  s  niind 
under  a  microscope,  and  watch  the  process.  1  he 
Cheverels  of  Cheverel  Manor  are,  of  course,  the 
creations  of  George  Eliot  in  "Mr.  Gilfil's  Love-story. 
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'l"l\civ  is  cluy  evorywhcre,  ami  the  luivclist,  in  nunlolliii^- 
her  characters,  took  so  much  as  suited  her  purpose  (Voiii 
ihe  Newdii^ates  of  Arbury,  in  wiiose  fauiily  her  father 
was  a  servant.  Lady  Ne\vdej;;ate  finds  in  tiiat  fact  her 
justification  for  print inj^  these  two  hundred  and  odd 
paj^-es  of  the  private  life  and  correspondence  of  Sir 
Rosier  and  his  wife  Hester.  I'^roin  bej^innini;'  to  eni.1 
of  them  there  is  not  a  plirase  or  an  episode  that  is  not 
Ihe  dreariest  comnvonphice.  How  Lady  Hester  went  to 
Huxton  and  came  back,  how  she  chan{;ed  her  rooms 
because  of  the  noise,  what  company  she  saw  and  what 
concerts  siie  attended — -two  hundred  pages  of  this  stulV 
to  "  i^'ladden  iiearts  in  years  to  come"!  And  as  a 
prehide  to  all  this,  we  iia\  e  a  deal  of  pompous  nonsense 
about  Georye  Eliot,  whom  Lady  Newdei^-ate  seems  to 
regard  as  owing  her  greatness  to  the  fact  that  the  Evans 
family  were  servants  of  the  Arbury  family  and  so  had 
access  to  information  about  the  family  greatness.  "  She 
must  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  hearing  the  usual 
gossip  handed  down  by  housekeeper  to  housekeeper 
concerning  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the  family.  In 
those  days  when  feudalistic  veneration  still  flourished, 
these  traditions  were  reckoned  of  greater  importance 

than  since  No  doubt  the  stories  from  the  big 

iiouse  were  treasured  up,  and  by  none  more  than  by  the 
estate  bailiff's  little  daughter."  That  there  may  be  no 
future  dispute  as  to  the  origin  of  the  great  novelist's 
genius  and  her  knowledge  of  Warwickshire  life,  Lady 
Xewdegate  informs  us  that  "it  was  probably  through 
the  favour  of  the  housekeeper,"  in  whose  room  Mary 
Anne  Evans  used  to  sit,  absorbed  in  "  feudalistic 
veneration  "  over  the  story  of  how  Lady  Hester  went  to 
Buxton  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Obscure  persons  to  whom 
fate  has  given  some  remote  or  fancied  connexion  with 
great  names  In  literature  have  often  played  strange 
pranks  with  the  opportunity  for  reminiscences  and  book- 
making  thus  afforded  them  ;  but  we  cannot  recall  any 
of  their  fatuous  performances  quite  so  stupid  as  this  of 
Lady  Newdegate's. 

SNOBBERY  AND  SNIPPETS. 

"  Collections    and    Recollections.     By  One  who  has 
kept  a  Diary."    London:  Smith,  Elder. 

'T~"HE  man  who  keeps  a  diary  is  beset  with  many 
^  temptations,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  criminal 
desire  to  inflict  his  scribblings,  in  print,  upon  an  inno- 
cent public.  Not  seldom  does  he  succumb  to  the 
temptation,  and  this  all  the  more  readily  when  the 
pages  of  his  diary  contain  nothing  that  is  really 
valuable.  The  latest  sinner  is  the  author  of  these 
"  Collections  and  Recollections."  With  the  aid 
of  his  diary,  his  common-place  book,  and  an  in- 
different memory  he  proses  and  prattles  through  500 
pages  of  garrulous  print  ;  and  on  nearly  every  page 
this  loquacious  diaryman  (one  cannot  stop  to  give  all 
his  titles)  strives  to  impress  his  guileless  readers — as  if 
they  were  cousins  from  the  country — with  the  selectness 
of  his  information,  and  his  close  acquaintance  with  the 
Uppermost  Circles.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  sentences  in 
which,  with  amazing  subtlety,  he  reveals  his  tran- 
scendent orbit  :  "  The  privilege  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury's friendship  was  among  the  highest  honours  of  my 
life";  "  It  was  my  curious  and  interesting  privilege  to 
hold  intimate  converse  with  Lord  John  Russell"  ; 
"  Cardinal  Manning  intimated  a  desire  to  make  my 
acquaintance."  It  is  in  this  delicate  fashion  that  the 
reader  is  informed  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  so  that 
his  mind  may  be  prepared  to  receive  with  becoming 
awe  all  the  trivial  gossip  which  this  favourite  of  the 
gods  condescends  to  impart.  His  stories— and  this 
diaryman  is  a  persistent  story-teller — are  not  the 
common-place  stories  of  other  men.  He  presents  them 
with  an  air  of  preciousness  which  is  very  impressive,  as 
if  he  had  dwelled  in  some  high  uplifted  region,  where 
the  chestnut,  as  a  club-room  product,  was  wholly  un- 
known. Even  to  the  stalest  gossip  he  contrives,  in  his 
own  exquisite  manner,  to  give  an  air  of  distinction. 
When  the  reader  is  informed  by  his  diaryman  that  "the 
late  Lord  Derby  told  me  this,"  or  that  "  Count  Munster 
related  this  to  me  after  the  Congress  of  Berlin,"  it  is 
only  permitted  to  him  to  bow  the  head.  He  may,  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  own  mind,  protest  that  he  has  heard 
these  tales  539  times  already.    He  may  even  venture 


to  say  aloud  that,  if  his  memory  serves,  lie  has  heard 
somowiiero  that  "  Lord  Salisbury  is  only  lath  painted 
to  look  like  iron."  To  which  our  au'.Iior  v.  i;!  reply  with 
his  most  superior  manner,  "  Possibly  you  may  have 
heard  some  such  phrase  ;  I  sliall  not  trouble  myself  to 
deny  it.  But  you  can  yourself  see  thai  mine  is  the  only 
correct  version.  Count  Minister  related  it  to  me  after 
the  Congress  of  Berlin."  To  this,  of  course,  there  is 
no  reply  ;  the  reader  can  only  proceed  patiently  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  find  some  little  (law  in  this  gentle- 
man's pervading  omnisciency.  And  he  has  his  reward, 
for  our  diaryman  actually  admits  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  not  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.  This  is  his 
mode  of  making  the  amazing  confession  :  "  For  my 
own  part  I  was  never  numbered  among  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  friends,  and  I  regarded  the  Imperialistic  and 
Pro-Turkish  policy  of  his  later  days  with  an  equal 
measure  of  indignation  and  contempt.  But  I  place  his 
political  novels  among  the  masterpieces  of  Victorian 
literature."  Surely  Lord  Beaconsfield  could  not  have 
known  of  this  gentleman's  existence,  otherwise  he 
would  have  intimated,  like  Cardinal  Manning,  a  desire 
to  make  his  acquaintance.  In  that  case  we  would 
probably  have  been  spared  all  the  dubious  and  ill- 
natured  gossip  with  which  this  twaddle-monger  seeks 
to  belittle  the  Prime  Minister  who  had  the  misfortune 
not  to  be  numbered  among  his  friends.  It  is  just 
possible,  however,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  may  have 
heard  of  this  gentleman  who  could,  in  such  a  curious 
medley,  combine  contempt  for  his  politics  with  con- 
descending approval  of  his  political  novels.  But  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  as  we  know,  and  this  volume  confirms 
our  knowledge,  had  a  very  wholesome  detestation  of 
the  bore.  Besides,  if  his  Lordship  suspected  that  this 
gentleman  kept,  or  was  even  capable  of  keeping,  a 
diary,  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  deprive  himself  of 
the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.  For  he  knew  very  well 
the  truth  of  the  paradox  that  what  is  kept  in  a  pad- 
locked diary  is  usually  given  away  on  the  house-tops. 

RECENT  FICTION. 

"  Devil's  Apples."   By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron.  London: 
White. 

'T'^HE  author  pleads  on  the  first  page  of  this  book  : — 
"The  story  I  am  going  to  tell  is  neither  new  nor 
original  .  .  .  but  the  well-worn  theme  can  never  cease 
to  touch  a  chord  of  sympathy  deep  hidden  in  every 
human  heart."  This  is  true  ;  the  theme  of  man's 
selfishness  and  woman's  weakness  is  always  full  of  sad 
interest,  but  we  know  it  so  well  that,  unless  there  is 
some  freshness  of  conception  and  treatment,  something 
we  do  not  find  elsewhere,  a  recapitulation  of  it  is 
quite  without  interest.  Mrs.  Cameron  is  an  experi- 
enced writer  with  a  power  of  describing  love-scenes 
very  pleasantly,  a  certain  gift  of  pathos,  and  an  easy, 
flowing  style,  but  we  cannot  discern  that  in  this  story 
she  has  shed  new  light  on  common  things.  Perhaps 
her  hero  has  never  been  equalled  in  meanness  and 
weakness  of  character — we  hope  so.  But  she  sinks  to 
sheer  melodrama  in  the  last  scene  of  mad  wife  and 
drowning  child. 

"God's  Foundling."     By  A.  J.   Dawson.  London: 
Heinemann. 

The  subject  of  this  work  is  the  struggle  of  a  human 
soul  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  with  the 
impulses  of  heredity  on  one  side  and  the  restraining 
force  of  circumstance  on  the  other.  The  author  spoils 
the  book  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  by  a  piece  of 
exaggerated  idealism  at  the  end,  discordant  with  the 
realistic  key  in  which  the  rest  is  written.  For  it  is  not 
likely  that  such  a  man  as  the  hero,  v*?ith  every  modern 
weakness  strongly  developed,  could  by  five  years  of 
hard  work  be  transformed  into  a  modern  demi-god,  the 
life-giver  to  half  London. 

"To  the  Angel's  Chair."    By  John  Thomas.     London  : 
Hodder. 

Now  that  so  many  writers  have  adopted  the  princi- 
ples of  "  I'art  pour  I'art,"  and  dread  the  reproach  of 
moralising  like  the  plague,  it  is  almost  refreshing  to 
come  upon  Mr.  Thomas,  who  is  frankly  bourgeois  and 
behind  the  times.     If  only  he  were  not  such  an  un-  • 
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skilled  writer  that  it  is  hard  labour  to  read  his  book  ! 
He  announces  that  he  intends  to  portray  ideals  of  con- 
duct Realism  of  any  kind  seems,  indeed,  unknown  to 
him'  He  describes  a  Welsh  mining  viUao-e,  where  a  1 
the  inhabitants  are  saints,  prophets  or  martyrs.  Col- 
lierv  accidents  -ive  scope  for  the  heroic  virtues,  and  we 
have  to  wade  throu-h  two  long  accounts  of  explosions. 
And  Mr.  Thomas  has  no  sense  of  humour  to  sober  his 
somewhat  inflated  imagination. 

"The  Exploits  of  Myles  Standish."  By  Henry 
Johnson.  London  :  Sampson  Low. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  apparently  read  through  a  con- 
siderable bibliography  concerning  the  early  settlers  in 
America,  and  has  woven  some  of  the  New  Plymouth 
records  into  a  consecutive  story,  padded  out  with  details 
of  his  own  invention.  The  result  would,  we  suppose, 
be  defined  as  an  imaginative  biography,  but  it  is  not 
particularlv  happy.  If  the  author  had  had  any  literary 
sense  and  tact  he  might  at  all  events  have  avoided 
attempts  at  producing  historic  colour  by  means  of  con- 
versations filled  with  expressions  like  "  Ods  bodikins  ! 
— Prlthee-Forsooth."  It  is  in  fact  a  very  cheaply- 
written  book. 
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"  lift  the  soul  to  heights  from  which  they  become  invisible. 
He  is  not  to  be  outdone  even  by  Mr.  Crane,  for  he  too  can 
write  of  "  the  long  chromatic  whine  of  a  bullet  defining  its 
invisible  arc  in  the  air,  and  the  fretful  snatch  a  few  feet  from 
the  listeners  head,^'  of  "grisly  shadows  and  vermilion  splashes 
lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  theatre."    This  is  indeed 
'the 'temperament  for  an  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  .\tfairs  or 
a  possible  Minister  of  War  ;  and  we  shall  look  for  brave  words  m 
dispatches  and  memoranda  at  an  early  date.    Rut  if,  as  we  are  fain 
to  suspect,  Mr.  Wyndham  has  not  the  fighting  instinct  atter  all, 
but  onlva  sensitive  literary  temperament  under  the  spell  ot  Mr. 
Crane's  lurid  and  dominating  style,  is  there  not  always  the 
Foreign  Office  censor  of  style  and  grammar  to  correct  it  with 
maroinal  notes  and  keep  it  within  the  bounds  fixed  for  diplomacy 
andUie  intercourse  of  nations  ?    Without  some  such  restraint 
we  fear  that  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  who  receive  and  send 
dispatches,  arc  not  sufficiently  "  sopped  m  the  anaesthetics  of 
emotion    to  make  the  style  safe  for  diplomatic  intercourse 
Mr.  Wyndham'3  direct  criticisms  of  Mr.  Crane  s  style  are  not 
nearly  so  forcible  as  the  indirect  tribute  which  he  pays  by 
imitating  it.     For  Mr.  Crane  is  nothing  if  not  vivid  and 
exhilarating  ;  he  carries  his  reader  away  with  the  rush  and 
glitter  of  his  epithets  and  pictures  ;  and  Mr.  Wyndham  has 
been  taken  off  his  feet  and  has  gone  down  with  the  rush  In 
cooler  moments,  when  he  is  far  enough  away  from  Mr.  Crane 
to  think  about  it  dispassionately,  he  will  probably  wonder  at  his 
own  prodigies  of  valour,  and  be-in  to  consider  how  he  really 
felt  the  last  time  he  was  in  a  battle. 


"The  Modern  Gospel"  (Constable),  by  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Penrose,  hits  out  all  round  it  rather  wildly  at  the 
<reneral  "  thusness  "  of  things  in  the  present  day.  Like 
most  partisans,  especially  feminine  ones,  Mrs.  Penrose 
ruins  her  cause  by  ludicrous  exaggeration.    It  is  very 
sad  to  have  cruel-looking  teeth  and  to  approve  of  vivi- 
section,  but  must  wholesale  murder  of  the  clumsiest 
kind  be  thrown  in  ?    It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  a  woman 
who  cannot  accept  the  idea  of  a  future  hfe-but  would 
she  necessarily  go  mad  at  the  idea  of  her  dead  father  s 
annihilation?    the  advanced  female  who  is  an  early 
member  of  the  Pioneer  Club  has  been  shot  at  by  so 
many  novelists  that  if  she  had  ever  had  an  exis^tence  it 
would  have  ended  miserably  some  years  ago  ;  but  here 
she  is  again,  jumping  over  fences  instead  of  opening 
the  garden-gate,  and  smoking  the  inevitable  fat  cigar 
Her  brother,  too,  with  his  advice  to  the  young  novelist 
to  take  a  "  fallen  angel "  for  her  heroine-"  vieux  jeu, 
Mrs.  Penrose  !    For  the  rest,  the  book  is  not  badly 
written,  or  without  an  occasional  gleam  of  humour  ;  it 
is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  sent  out  to  fight  windmills. 

"An  Elusive  Lover,"  by  Virna  Woods  (Constable), 
has  a  certain  far-fetched  ingenuity  of  plot.  The  elusive 
lover  has  a  perfectly  unconscious  dual  personality  a 
la  JekvU  and  Hyde.  Much  drinking  brings  on  the 
change  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  gives  rise  to  all 
the  confusion  necessary  to  the  story.  In  one  character 
he  is  Rex  Carrington,  a  singularly  objectionable  young 
man  of  bibulous  habit,  mitigated  by  a  love  for  Heine  s 
"  Harzreise."  In  the  other  he  is  Gottfried  Yager,  a 
German  artist,  full  of  the  domestic  virtues  and  some 
perfectly  fictitious,  Heine-inspired  reminiscences  ot  a 
childhood  by  the  Rhine.  The  climax  comes  when  he  is 
accused  of  the  murder  of  Rex  Carrington,  and  changes 
suddenly  to  the  missing  man  before  the  eyes  of  judge 
and  jury.  It  is  not  original  and  has  no  beauty  of  style ; 
but  is  fairly  entertaining  for  all  that. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 
"Pictures  of  War.^'   15y  Stephen  Crane.    With  an  Appreciation 

by  George  Wyndham.    London  :  Heinemann. 
rriUS  is  a  collection  of  the  war  stories  with  which  Mr. 
1     Stephen  Crane  made  his  sudden  reputation,  including 
"The  Re    Badge  of  Courage,"  "The  Little  Regiment,"  and 
several  shorter  'and  less-known .  tales.    There  is  no  need  to 
repeat  over  the  reprint  the  criticism  evoked  by  Mr   Crane  s 
work  on  its  original  appearance,     fhe  new    "tj^'^s  ^1^^ 
volume,  especially  for  readers  on  U^'S  JkIc  of  the  Atlan  ic- 
in  the  "appreciation  '  with   which    Mr.  George  Wyndham 
pre  arcs  it  ;  and  that  not  so  much  for  Us  criticisms  of  Mi. 
Sras  for  its  expression  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  own  conceptions 
of  war  Ld  secula^  combat.    We  confess  that  we  had  no  1 
that  Mr  Wyndham  was  so  tremendous  a  fellow.    He  has  tiic 
fii^hting  instinct  to  his  finger-tips;  his  blood-not  to  speak  of 
&s  pJose-positively  boils  with  it.    With  his  -^^"J^f 
bat    the  startling  features  of  a  battle  arc  to  him  but  meic 
nm'n  cks  or   at'worst,  clean  cuts  from  a  lancet  m  a  body 
ffilK  with"  'ct^-rents  of  physical  excitement  and  so,,^  with 
anaesthetics  of  emotion  ;"  he  knows  that  wa    s      '  ^ 
and  alluring  possibility  for  every  man,  l^'"^-^. 
ages  has   won  and  must  keep  his  inheritance  by  se  i  lai 
iombat,"  and  that  the  terrible  and  nauseating  things  in  ^^a.  can 


"Letters  to  His  Son  on  Religion."     By  Roundell,  Earl  of 
Selborne.    London:  Macmillan. 
The  oeneral  body  of  critics  have  a  set  of  stock  adjectives  for 
application  to  Lord  Selborne's  work.    It  is  weighty,  judicious, 
temperate,  learned  and  cogent.    Whatever  may  have  been  the 
iustification-and  we  admit  much  of  it-for  these  terms  on  . 
other  occasions,  we  can  find  no  fitness  m  them  m  connexion  • 
with  these  letters,  which  contain  nothing  but  thetntest  common- 
places upon  the  most  momentous  of  subjects.    One  looks,  if  not 
for  striking  originality,  at  least  for  weighty  thought  in  a  book 
with  such  a  name  upon  its  tide-page.    True,  it  is  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  Greek  quotations;  but,  except  for  such  super- 
ficial evidences  of  scholarship,  it  might  very  easily  be  taken  for 
the  set  of  notes  prepared  by  any  slou  honest,  "'1^5^ v  U^^^^^ 
Sunday-school  teacher  for  use  m  his  class.    1  he  thoughtful 
inquirer,  to  whom  the  new  and  perplexmg  questionings  of 
modern  times  have  made  the  old  unquestioning  simplicity  of 
faith  impossible,  will  find  no  guidance  or  answer  in  such  a 
dealing  with  tlie  matters-will,  indeed,  be  more  likely  to  turn 
with  contempt  from  the  shirking  of  difficulties  and  the  unsatisfy- 
ing repetition  of  phrases  that  take  for  granted  the  very  subjects 
of  all  our  questionings,  and  leave  us  irritated  with  their  com- 
plaisant ignoring  of  the  fact  that  the  man  to  whom  such  writings 
£ukl  b?  serviceable  is  the  man  to  -1--, -^^^.^f -^-^^J^ 
-ranted  have  become  intellectually  intolerable.    The  oithodox 
disputant  never  seems  to  realise  that  the  difficulties  are  rea 
d  fficultics     He  argues  with  doubt  as  though  it  were  a  wilful 
blmdne  s  and  n^t,  as  it  is  in  fact  to  most  unorthodox  thinkers, 
an  Sei'at^e  intellectual  necessity.     Lord  Selborne  s  letters 
are  all  in  that  mood.    His  conception  of  the  range  of  modern 
science  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  conceived  it  to  be 
ncccsslry,  m  the  interests  of  revealed  religion,  to  defend  in 
hese  letters  the  old  chronology  according  to  which  man  was 
created  in  the  year  4004  B-C.    We  are  grave  y  assured  that  all 
1  af  r^an  really  knows'of  man  comes  within  the  I'n.its  of  this 
received  chronology";  and  with  that  utterance  as  a  test  of  the 
worth  of  the  book  to  the  insurgent  spirit  in  conflict  between  old 
tradition  and  larger  knowledge,  we  venture  to  leave  it. 

"The  Law  of  the  Press."    Second  edition.    By  Joseph  R 
Fisher  and  J.  A.  Strahan.    London:  Clowes. 
We  are  heartily  glad  to  welcome  a  second  edition  of  this 
admirable  law  book.    Its  information  upon  all  points  o  news- 
paper law  is  clear,  comprehensive,  and  well  arranged- as  clear 
hilt  is,  as  the  state  of  the  law  upon  many  points  allows  ,t  to  be 
fo    in  many  particulars,  notably  in  the  matter  of  libel  news- 
Lcvs  canno   yet  receive  accurate  legal  guidance,  but  are  at 
S  mercy  of  the  particular  judge  before  whom  they  may  appear 
As  Professor  Dicey  once  said,  a  "^^^^spapcr  may  say  anyth  ng 
which  a  Ih-itish  jury  allows  it  to  say  ;  and  if  tl^at 's  no\^J"/^ 
ficiently  exact  rule  for  guidance  there  is  J  '  "\  ^ifj 

on  and  take  the  chances.  That  section  of  the  book  which 
lca£  wit  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  the  chapter  on  foreign 
press  ells,  have  been  prepared  with  characteristic  care  and 
thoroughness. 


"  Umbandlne  :  a  Romance  of  Swaziland."   By  Alexander  Davis. 
London  :  Unwin. 
Mr   Davis  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the  intention  of  this 
book  is  "  to  delineate  to  the  stay-at-home  pub  ic  the  life  and 
sentiments  of  the  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa."    We  are  eagei  foi 
n  t         n  ;  for  South  Ah-ica  is  a  topical  subject,  and  the  Kaffi 
e   io    is  Uways  with  us.  To  say  that  Mr.  Davis's  delineation 
as  a  tonished  us  considerably  is  to  understate  the  case 
IS  1  ot  merely  astonished  us,  it  has  altogether  revolutionised  our 
K  of  the  Swazi.    We  have  learned  that  the  Kaffir,  undci 
n  ti ve    ti  ' ,  has  sentiments  that  we  have-  huherto  associated 
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witli  tln'  Wo^t  clul  I  liaraclcrs  in  a  f.i^liion.ihle  iiovcletlc,  rallicr 
than  with  the  nohlo  savai^e.  Thus  lie  oxlioi  is  his  sweetheart  : 
"let  us  sanitue  our  love  to  our  ambition.'  He  aiUhesses 
the  wily  white  trader  thus  :  "  I  see  a  road  to  fortune,  and  to 
despoil  that  eoninion  prey,  the  eoncession-hmUer,  I  need  hardly 
hint  that  1  have  divined  your  oxpeetations  of  jjreatly  henetitin|f 
by  having;  tiiis  coiuession  j^ranti'd  to  you  iiersonaliy.  "  He 
appeals  to  his  ilusky  warriors  to  sweep  away  the  "  l)and  of 
craft\',  avaricious  sycophants  ;  aiul  \  imlicate  the  ancient 
recorils  of  a  free  and  as  yet  unsubdued  race.''  These,  and 
many  similar  sentiments,  are  Mr.  Davis's  ''recollections  anil 
experiences  of  a  length)'  residence  in  Swaziland."  There  can, 
theret'ore,  be  no  doubt  about  their  perfect  accuracy. 


"Sophie  Arnoukl :  Actress 
Paris  :  Carrinuton. 


uul  Wit."    r>y  Robert  15.  Douglas. 


This  is  the  life  of  a  Parisian  opera  singer  of  the  last  century,  told 
at  tedious  len.yth,  and  in  the  dullest  manner  possible.  Its  sole 
value  is  that  it  gives,  incidentally  and  unintentionally,  a  picture 
of  the  S(.|ualiil  sensualism  of  the  ruling  classes  in  Paris  during' 
the  prc-rcvolution  years,  and  almost  persuades  the  reader  of 
the  essential  justice  of  the  excesses  of  tlie  Terror.  The  Arnoukl 
amours  might  possibly  be  supposed  to  attract  a  certain  class 
of  readers  by  their  suggestions  of  lewdness.  Such  readers,  how- 
ever, will  be  greatly  and  deservedly  disappointed  ;  for  a  duller 
book  was  never  written.  It  has  not  the  courage  of  its  subject 
for  such  a  public  ;  and  for  anybody  else  it  is  difficult  to  see  on 
what  the  author  relies  for  a  circulation. 


(For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  ZBZ.) 


MR.  HEINEMANN'S  LIST. 

THE  WORKERS.    An  E.xperiment  in  Reality. 

By  WALTER  A.  WYCKOFF.    i  vol.  3s.  6c/. 
The  Spectator. — "  A  unique  and  remarkable  book.     A  narrative  full  of 
picturesque  details." 

CUBA  IN  WARTIME.    By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

With  Illustrations  by  Frederic  Remington,    i  vol.  jj.  bd. 
Th-:  Times. — '  Sure  to  be  widely  read.  A  good  and  interestine  piece  of  work.' 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.    An  Historical  Biography. 

By  CHARLES  LOWE,  M.A. 
With  Portraits.    New  Edition,  brouglit  down  to  date.    Crown  8vo.  is.  dd. 

THE  KING'S  JACKAL.    By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

Author  of  "  Soldiers  of  Fortune." 
With  Illustrations  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson.     i  vol.  3J,  td. 

THE  TERROR.    By  Felix  Gras. 

Author  of  "  The  Reds  of  the  Midi."    i  vol.  6j. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HIDDEN  TREASURE. 

By  MAXWELL  GRAY,  Author  of  "The  Last  Sentence."    i  vol.  fii. 
The  Dnily  Mail. — "A  book  to  be  bought  and  read,  and  read  again  and  again." 

VIA  LUCIS.    By  Kass.\ndra  Vivaria,    i  vol.  6^. 

The  Daily  Telegra/>h.—"  The  book  is  simply  and  quietly  written,  and  gains 
in  force  from  its  clear,  direct  style.  Every  page,  every  descriptive  line  bears  the 
stamp  of  truth." 

THE  CELIBATES'  CLUB.    By  I.  Zangwill. 

With  Illustrations  by  Phil  May,  &c. 
Containing  "  The  Bachelors'  Club"  and  "The  Old  Maids'  Club."   In  i  vol.  (ss. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FIRST  CONSUL. 

By  M.\TILDA  MALLING.    i  vol.  6^. 
The  Fall  Mall  Gazette.— "ln{inilt\y  passionate  and  pathetic.    A  most  fas- 
cmating  and  interesting  story." 

THE  DULL  MISS  ARCHINARD. 

By  ANNE  DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK,    i  vol.  6s. 
The  Acade)ny.~"T\\i  hardened  novel  reader  will  find  this  a  thorou^^hly 
engrossing  book."  ° 

THE  LAKE  OF  WINE.   By  Bernard  Capes,    i  vol.  6s. 

The  Spectator.— "  A.  blend  of  Le  Fanu  and  Stevenson.  Il  has  the  creepiness 
of  the  former,  and  the  grace  of  style,  the  literary  finesse  of  the  latter  " 

HER  LADYSHIP'S  ELEPHANT. 

By  D.  D.  WELLS,    i  vol.  y.  6d. 
The  spectator.— "Tor  a.  rz.\WAy  journey,  'Her  Ladyship's  Elephant'  may 
be  recommended  as  very  lively  company. " 

A  CHAMPION  IN  THE  SEVENTIES. 

By  EDITH  BARNETT.     i  vol.  (,s.  (writing  " 

Ulack  and  li- hice.—"  \Wv\\  be  enjoyea  by  every  one  who  appreciates  good 

EZEKIEL'S  SIN.    By  J.  H.  Pearce.    I  vol.  6s. 

,-r  '^H  '-The  book  is  full  of  delightful  pictures  of  the  sea,  the  lonely 

life  of  fishermen,  and  the  sparse  dwellers  of  the  coast." 


LONDON:  WM.  HEINEM.ANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

gOOKS.  —  HATCHARDS,   Booksellers  to  the  Queen 

All  ,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued' 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
nr  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

LIMITED.  ' 
•pHE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  above  Company  will 
be  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Company,  38  Southampton  Street 
Strand,  'W.C,  in  the  County  of  London,  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  day  of 
August,  1898,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  after.noon. 

CHARLES  FLACK,  Secretary. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.S  LIST. 

POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.  Os.  oaoli. 

THE  FOREST  LOVERS :  a  Romance.  Hy 

.MAllRU  K  II  h:\Vl.K  l' f. 

A  PHILOSOPHER'S  ROMANCE.    I'.y  J(hin 

llh; U W  K  k. 

SELAH  HARRISON.  By  S.  Macnaugifi  i:n. 
THE  PRIDE  OF  JENNICO.     IW  Egerton 

c:  \s  1  i.p;. 

THE  CONCERT  DIRECTOR.    By  Nellie  K. 

III  Two  Volumes,  Crown  8vo.  los. 

THE  MISCHIEF-MAKER.   By  Leslie  Keith, 

Author  of  "The  Indian  Uncle,"  "A  Rash  Verdict,"  &c.  In  two  volumes.. 
Crown  8vo.  los. 

Athen<eu}ii: — ".  .  .  Really  true  and  accurate  local  colouring  ....  a  keen 
in'iight  into  ch.aracter,  and  a  fine  antiseptic  (luality  of  humour." 

THE  STORIE.S  OF  ROSA  N.  CAREY. 
New  and  Cheaper  Issue.    In  Monthly  volumes.    Crown  8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  3J.  i>d. 
New  Volume  just  Published. 

MARY  ST.  JOHN. 

John  Bull: — "A  tale  of  true  love,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  loyalty  and  unselfishness 
.  .  .  Dolly  M.aynard  is  a  fascinating  young  person,age,  and  the  way  in  which 
.she  gradually  awakens  tu  the  merits  of  her  somewhat  grave  and  old-fashioned 
lover  is  charmingly  depicted,  liut  the  most  striking  and  original  portrait  in 
the  book  is  that  of  Janet  St.  John.  This  is  a  masterpiece  ;  and  the  hand.some 
worldly  woman  .  .  .  must  take  rank  among  the  few  new  creations  of  the  modern. 
no\'elist."   


SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE.  Price 


IS. 


Contents :— The  Treasury  Officer's  Wooing.  By  Cecil  Lowis.  Chaps.  XII. -XIV 
—Two  Chapteks  of  Irish  History.  By  H.  F.  Hall.— The  Bastille.  By 
Charles  Whibley.— Country  Notes.  By  S.  G.  Tallentyre.  V.  The  School  House. 
— The  Story  of  Ram  Singh.  By  Hugh  Clifford.— O.k ford  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  A.  D.  Godley.— The  Prayer  of  Cervantes.  By  Leonard 
Williams.— The  Home  of  the  Blacic  Dwarf.  By  A.  F.  Robertson. — The  White 
Witches  of  Port  NavAlo.    By  H.  A.  Vachell. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE,    lllus.   i^.  4^. 

Contains  : — 

INCIDENTS  OF  THE  CUBAN  BLOCKADE.  ByWAi.TER 
RUSSEI.L.  Illustrated. 

SPAIN  AND  HER  AMERICAN  COLONIES.  By  Theodore 

S.  WOOLSF.Y. 

ALONE  IN  PORTO  RICO.    A  War  Correspondent's  Adv  enture. 
By  Edwin  E.merson,  Junr. 

And  Numerous  Other  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


THE  SEPTE.MBER  NUMBER  OF 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE.    lllus.  is. 

Contains  : — 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "OREGON."    By  Tudor  Jenks. 
A  BRUSH  WITH  MALAY  PIRATES.    By  George  I.  Putnam. 
DENISE  AND  NED  TOODLES.    Chapters  XXI.-XXIII.    By  G.^brielle  E. 


Jackso.n. 


And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  k  CO.,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 

SIRDAR  AND  KHALIFA: 

Or,  The  Reconquest  of  the  Soudan,  1898. 

By  BENNET  BURLEIGH. 
With  Portraits,  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plan 
of  Battle.     Demy  8vo.  12s. 

The  Daily  News  says  :  "  Picturesque,  spirited,  and  trustworthy 
narrative." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says  :  ' '  Profoundly  interesting  ....  vivid 
and  picturesque  narrative." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  siys  :  "Always  to  the  point,  clear  and  vigorous 
the  book  for  the  occasion." 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  says  :  "A  faithful  record  of  a  highly  skilled 
observer  ....  an  \n\ah\a.h\s  vade  mecum." 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,   Limited,  LONDON. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  &-  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Bookmkn,  Lokdon."  Code  :  Unicode. 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 


Science. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  (R.  Kerr).  Seeley. 


IS.  6ii. 


Verse. 
\Vilson  &  Macniillan.  2s 


6J. 


Poems  (O.  Orchard). 

Education. 

Geography,  School  (T- Clyde).    Oliver  &  Boyd.    I  J. 
Gr^'k  Prose  Composition  (M.  A.  North  and  A.  E.  H.Uard).  R.vingtons. 
Ss.  6d. 

Travel. 

Fifty  Years  in  South  Africa  (G.  Nicholson).    Greener.  65. 

Foreign. 

Air  Ombra  del  Fagc;io  (I.  Giovinetti).  Hoepli. 
Fabricants-Exportatcurs,  Les.    Musee  Commercial  Hongroise. 

Fiction. 

Beleaguered  (H.  T.  Kocrner).    Putnam.  6s. 
Folks  from  Dixie  (P.  L.  Dunbar).  I?owden. 
God's  Prisoner  (John  Oxenham).    Hurst  &  Blackett.  bs. 
King's  Jackal,  the  (R.  H.  Davis).    Ileinemann.  y-bd. 
Lazy  Lawrence  (M.  Edgeworth).    MacmiUan.    2s  6d. 
Lincolnshire  Tales  (M.  Peacock).    Jackson.    V-  bd. 
Miss  Rayhurn's  Diamonds  (Mrs.  Jocelyn).    \\hite.  ts. 
PegCT  of  the  Bartons  (B.  M.  Croker).  Methuen. 
Queen's  Serf,  The  (E.  D'Esterre-KecIing).    Jnwin.  6^. 
Tales  of  the  Home  Folks  (J.  C.  Harris).    Unwm.  6s. 
Ways  of  a  Widow,  The  (Mrs.  L.  Cameron).    White.  6s. 

Miscellaneous. 

Experiences  of  a  Local  Secretary  Twenty  Years  Ago,  The  (J.  Connolly). 
Unwin.    is.  6d. 

History  of  ^Lankind,  The  (Part  2S)  (F.  Ratzel).    Macmillan.  is. 
Jewish  Year-book.  5639,  The  (edited  by  J.  Jacobs).   Greenberg.  2s.  6d. 
Knieht  or  Kna%'e  ?    Stevens.  . 
Questions  to  be  Considered  by  the  Indian  Curret^cy  Committee  (Major 
L.  D.arwin).    Stanford,  is. 

Translations. 
Lucifer  (Vondel).    Continental  Publishing  Company. 
Terror,  The  (Felix  Gras).  Heinemann. 


rpMPIRE    THEATRE.  —  EVERY     EVENING,  NEW 

^  BALLET:  THE  PRESS,  and  SPORTING  SKETCH  :  THE  RACE. 
Grand  Vaiietv  Entertainment.    Doers  open  at  7.45. 

TNTERNATIONAL    UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 

J-         E.\RL'S  COURT,  West  Brompton,  and  West  Kensington. 
Director-General,  IMRE  KIRALFY. 

Admission  Daily,  is   Open  Eleven  a.m.  to  Eleven  p.m. 

ACRES  OF  AMUSEMENT  UNDER  COVER. 
The  CHAMOUNIX  MINSTRELS  and  other  Attractions.  Free. 

EMPRESS   THEATRE.    At  3.30  and  8.30  p.m. 
GRAND  PATRIOTIC  NAVAL  SPECTACLE. 
EVERY  ENGLISHMAN  MUST  SEE  IT. 

RE  VL  BOMBARDMENT  OF  FORTS  BY  MODEL  MEN-OF-WAR. 
PEACE  BY  DAY,  ^VAR  BY  NIGHT. 

Thousamls  of  Reserved  .Scats,  6V.,  u.,  2».,  and  31. 
Imperial  Japanese  Troupe.     Bella  Naijoli  Troupe.    Feszty  s  Hungary  Grand 
Panorama.     Moorish  Camp.     Hagenbeck's  Zoological  Kmdergarten.  Vieograph. 
Electric  Theatre.         GRE.\T  WHEEL.    300  FEET  HIGH. 

GRAND  MILITARY  and  other  CONCERTS  DAILY. 
BAND  OF  THE  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 
B\ND  OF  THE  HON.  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 
THE  LONDON   EXHIBITIONS'  ORCHESTRAL  B.\ND. 

SPA,  BELGIUM. 

TV^ELVE  HOURS  FROM  LONDON.— Summer  Season, 

^  Casino.  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting,  Regattas,  Lawn 
Tennis,  CycHns,  and  BataiUe  des  Fleuss.  Finest  Baths  in  Europe.  Sure  cm:e 
for  Animia  and  Weakness.  Hotels  and  Villas  at  moderate  prices.  -For  details  apply 
to  Jules  Ckeiiav,  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa.  

RAD  LEY  COLLEGE.— Ten  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 
varying  from  ;£8o  to  ;£c!o  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED- 

^^OiJ^'Scho/a^W  an''-  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
intended  for  the  AK.MY  CL.ASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Radley  College.  Abingdon. 


enilworth  (Scott)  (2  vols.). 


Reprint. 
Dent.  3J. 


JAYS,  Ltd, 

Gentlemen's  Hosiers,  Glovers, 
and  General  Outfitters, 

^51    OXI^OUD  STREET 

(Corner  of  Oxford  Circus). 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

T'HE  READING  ROOMS  will  be  closed  from  Thursday, 
Septemuer  I,  to  Monday,  September  5,  inclusive. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMP.SON, 

Director  and  Principal  Librarian. 


Bbitish  Mi'SEU.M,  25  August,  i£ 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  to  be  competed  for  in 
'  SFPTLMBER,  1898.— Two  Open  Scholaksiiips  in  Akts,  one  of 
the  value  of  100/.  open  10  candidates  under  20  years  of  age,  and  one  of 
SO/,  open  to  candidates  under  =S  y-^^rs  of  age.  Two  O.'EN  hCHOLAKSmps 
In  Sf  lEXCK.  one  of  the  value  of  150/.  and  another  of  60/.,  open  o 
candidates  under  25  ye»rs  of  age.  One  Open  Scuolakship  for  University 
Students  who  have  completed  their  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  of 
the  value  of  50/.— Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
DEAN,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.-  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

London  Hospital  Medical  College. 
QPECLXL  CLASSES  for  the  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  M.!'.. 

(London)  EXAMIN.\TION  will  commence  on  3  OCTOBER. 
BOTANY  and  ZOOLOGY.    By  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.  Oxon,  F.Z.S. 
CHEMISTRY  and  PHYSICS.    By  Hugh  Candy,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Lond. 
Fee  for  the  whole  Course— 10  Ouine.is. 
Speciai.  Classes  are  al.so  held  for  the  Intermediate  M.B.Lond.  and 
Primary  F.R.C.S.,  and  other  Examinations. 

These  Classes  are  not  confined  to  students  of  the  Hospital. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 
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IXION 
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IXION 
IXION 


Away. 
Tyres. 

TVRES. 

Tyres. 
Tyres. 
Tyres. 
Tyres. 


-A  high-grade  New  Hudson  Gent's  Cycle,  fitted  with 

IxioN  Tyres,  for  the  best  two  or  four  lines  of  verse  on  the  Ixion 
Tyre.  Lady's  Cycle  also  given  for  lady  competitor  s  only.  Five 
consolation  prizes  given  in  each  competition.  Fur  'her  details  of 
competition  and  "  All  about  Ixion  Tyres,"  sent  free.  Compe- 
tition verses  must  be  sent  in  before  31  July,  with  this  advrjtise- 
ment  attached,  and  must  be  marked  "Competition"  on  envelope. 
The  New  Ixion  TvKFi  &  Cycle  Co.,  Ltd., 
144  Holborn,  London. 


T 


A/TERRYWEATHER  ON  PURE  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 

iVl  COUNTRY  INL'VNSIONS.     Inexpensive  appliances  fixed.  Money 

saved  by  dispensing  with  hand  labour  in  favour  of  improved  pumps 
driven  by  gas,  oil,  wind,  water,  hot  air,  electricity,  or  steam  engines 
Write  for  Pamphlet,  "  W.ater  Supply  to  Mansions." 

63  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.  

HE  GARDEN  HOSE  of  the  Day  is  Merryweather's. 

Gu,-iranteed  English  Make.  Best  Qualities.  No  Rise  in  Prices. 
Write  for  Samples  .-ind  Lists.— 63  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

ROYAL  mail  steamers  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAiMOND  FIELDS. 
WEEKLY  SAILINGS  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Expresses  London  to  Southampton. 
Cheap  Tickets  for  Passengers'  Friends.         Return  Tickets  to  all  PorU. 
ApdIv  to  the  UNION  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  Ltd.,  Canute  Road,  Southampton;,] 
^  14  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W.  ;  and  ."1 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-8  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C.^ 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE    LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

-L^  for  toe  abtV  cOliNlES,  calliBC  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBKALTAB.  MAP.SEILLES 
NAPLES,  SUKZ.  and  COLOMBO. 


f  F.  GREEN  &  CO. 
Ma.na.gert:   |  aNDEIiSON,  ANDERSON  *;  CO 


•1  Head  Offlcca 

j  Fcnclim-ch  Avenue,  London. 


For  passoge  flpplv  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  A™nue  M.,  or  to 
the  JJruncli  Otllcc,  IG  Cockspur  Street,  CJiiirmj;  Cross,  S.W  . 


ORIENT  COMPANY'S  PLEASURE  CRUISE 

By  their  Steamship  "  LUSITANIA,"  391=  '0"s  register  :  - 
the  MFDrrERR\NEAN    and    the    BLACK    SEA,  leaving  London 

I  ivadia),  BATOUM  (for  Tiflis);  PIROiUS  (for  Ath.ns),  CANEA  (Crete), 

''^'"^''A^rivilif  at'^IM^YMOU^^^^^^^  and  LONDON  8  November. 

Passengers  leaving  London  on  29  September,  and  travelling  overland  can  overtake 
the  steamer  at  V^Hf-ndie.  ^ 

(   F  CRFFN  &  CO  I        Head  Offices: 

Mnua:.:en:    \  ANDERSON   ANDERSON  &  CO.  J     Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  pasKKKo  upplv  to  th.  latter  llrm,  at  ,5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.G.,  or  to  tho 
Went  IJiid  lirunch  ollica,  10  Cockspur  Street,  •A.v,. 

T\  a  r\  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA.  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAX! 
r.  &  yJ-  SERVICES^   

P-,/",.,^"vi,,,,  illFNT  SAIIINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
&  O       m\Vt\     EGYPT  BOMBAY.  KURRACHKK, 

CAl"cm-TY"  CEYLOn!    STRili-sf  CHINA,    JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA 

•i-.\SMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND.  .  _ 

T-.  P  r^  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
P.  &  O.  TOURS.  For  P.-irticulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices.  122 
Lcidenhall  Street,  E.G.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited, 

.  ,^  V  7  P  ,  ,  Old  Bro-id  Strict,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  M.^11,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery 
•  IRE.    r.st.  :8o3.-  O^^  Paid-up,  /soo.ooo.   Total  Funds 

Lane,  W.C.    Subscribed  Capital,  ^J^'' f^^^KSS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
over  A  1,500,000. 
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\  A  Suppleinetit  dealing  loith  Educational  Books  appears 
ivi/h  this  issiie.\ 

NOTES. 

THE  Tsar's  rescript  in  favour  of  universal  peace  has 
thrown  the  world  into  commotion.  The  French 
papers  are,  of  course,  peculiarly  excited  by  what  they  call 
the  Russian  traitorism.  France,  they  say,  was  not  con- 
sulted before  the  event.  They  are  all  asking  what  the 
alliance  is  worth  which  one  party  can  treat  as  only  existing 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  Surely  the  French  press  is  mis- 
taken in  this  matter.  Our  Foreign  Office,  we  believe, 
knew  of  the  Tsar's  audacious  pronouncement  three  or 
four  days  before  it  found  its  way  into  the  papers,  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  French  Government  was  consulted  on 
the  matter  some  time  ago. 

Now  what  is  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Tsar's 
rescript  ?  So  far  as  the  Tsar,  its  ostensible  author,  is 
concerned  it  is  an  honest  little  gush  of  sentimentality. 
In  his  youthful  days  the  Tsar  had  a  great  admiration  for 
his  spouting,  self-confident  and  slightly  older  fellow- 
sovereign  William  of  Germany.  In  maturer  years  he 
naturally  wishes  to  play  as  great  a  part  in  Europe  as  the 
spouting  Hohenzollern,  and  this  rescript  is  his  first 
attempt  at  rivalry.  But  this  explanation,  though  true 
enough,  is  not  sufficient ;  there  are  wheels  within  these 
obvious  wheels.  It  is  well  known  that  Russia's  finances 
are  in  a  parlous  state.  She  will  not  be  ready  for  war  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  to  come,  and  the  fear  of  war  with 
England  in  the  East  makes  borrowing  for  her  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  a  convenient  time  to  talk  sentimen- 
talities about  Dpace  and  so  make  the  task  of  borrow- 
ing easier.  "Hierefore  the  Russian  Finance  Minister 
de  Witte  has  got  his  Sovereign's  ear  for  the  moment, 
and  the  aggressive  Foreign  Minister  Count  Mouravieff 
has  to  take  a  back  seat.  But  will  England  wait  and 
wait  and  wait  till  Russia  is  ready  to  gobble  up  another 
slice  of  China  ?  In  spite  of  the  latest  rumours  we  shall 
not  believe  that  anything  good  for  England  has  actually 
happened  there  until  documents  are  written,  signed  and 
published. 

The  Tsar's  rescript  will  of  course  have  a  practical 
issue.  The  Conference  of  the  Delegates  of  European 
Powers  will  be  held  probably  in  Paris  to  soothe  French 
vanities  in  the  cheapest  way.  And  then,  so  it  is 
whispered,  the  proposal  will  be  made  that  the  English 
should  evacuate  Egypt,  to  which  they  have  no  right, 
whereupon  the  British  Delegate  will  withdraw,  declar- 
ing that  he  has  no  powers  to  discuss  this  matter. 
Then  the  French  and  Russian  and  German  papers  will 
declare  that  those  greedy  grasping  English  have  de- 
feated the  Tsar's  desire  for  universal  Peace,  the  idea 
of  all  brainless  sentimentalists  the  world  over.  We 
English  shall  come  badly  out  of  the  Conference — that 
seems  plain — because  we  know  that  Thersites'  indictment 


of  human  nature  is  profoundly  true.  "War  is  always  the 
fashion  "  with  men,  and  this  generation  cannot  reverse 
the  instincts  implanted  and  developed  in  a  thousand 
preceding  generations. 

The  Dreyfus  case  has  suddenly  started  up  into  life 
again,  and  now  there  is  reasonable  hope  that  the  final 
exhibition  of  its  squalid  intrigues  is  within  sight. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Henry,  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  De- 
partment in  the  French  Army,  has  confessed  to  M. 
Cavaignac,  the  Minister  of  War,  that  he  forged  the 
letter  of  1896,  by  means  of  which  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus 
was  re-affirmed  and  re-established.  It  was  to  this 
letter  that  the  Minister  of  War  referred  in  the  Chamber 
when  he  said  :  "The  culpability  of  Dreyfus  is  distinctly 
established  in  a  letter  of  i8g6,  which  perfectly  agrees 
with  a  previous  correspondence,  and  which  proves  that 
culpability  in  an  irrefutable  manner."  This  culpability 
is  now,  of  course,  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the 
confession,  the  truth  of  which  Colonel  Henry  has  sealed 
by  committing  suicide.  It  only  remains  now  for  the 
forger  of  the  bordereau  to  come  forward  and  confess 
his  guilt.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  "  Times  "  has 
no  difficulty  in  declaring  who  that  forger  is.  He  says  : 
"  Between  Colonel  Henry  and  Major  Esterhazy  there 
existed  common  action  rendering  them  both  equally 
culpable  and  forcing  them  per  fas  et  nefas  to  help  one 
another  even  to  the  extent  of  the  crime  confessed  by 
Colonel  Henry.  .  .  .  Major  Esterhazy  is  the  author  of 
the  bordcreait,  and  Colonel  Henr}'  provided  him  with  the 
elements."  That  is  a  straight  indictment,  and  it  will 
probably  be  found,  when  the  whole  case  is  revised,  to 
be  perfectly  accurate,  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if 
Major  Esterhazy,  following  the  example  of  his  chief, 
would  come  forward  and  confess  his  guilt  ;  the  General 
Staff  would  no  doubt  subsequently  find  the  necessary- 
razor.  Meanwhile,  the  question  which  suggests  itself 
is — What  next  ?  To  the  English  mind  the  next  thing 
would  be  to  liberate  Dreyfus  now  that  the  evidence  upon 
which  he  was  convicted  has  been  hopelessly  discredited, 
but  that  is  probably  the  last  thing  which  will  occur  to 
a  Frenchman.  Nevertheless,  the  liberation  of  Dreyfus 
will  arrive — and  M.  Zola  will  yet  establish  a  reputation 
as  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  novelist. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  we  await  news  of  the 
tremendous  battle  which  has  raged  or  may  even  now 
be  raging  round  Omdurman.  But,  as  usual,  the 
telegraph  has  broken  down  at  a  convenient  moment, 
an  obliging  sand-storm  having  apparently  done  the 
handsome  thing  by  the  Sirdar.  The  same  lack  of  news 
was  experienced  during  the  campaign  on  the  Atbara. 
Only  the  briefest  telegrams  reached  this  country  re- 
garding the  operations  against  Mahmud's  camp — 
five  lines  appeared  in  the  "Times"  on  Good  Friday, 
the  day  on  which  the  camp  was  stormed.  The  follow- 
ing morning  the  Sirdar's  own  telegram  to  the  War 
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OiHcc.  via  Lord  Cromer,  gave  the  news  of  the  glorious 
vi  -torv  It  is  probable  that  the  same  detaining  hand  is 
at  work  on  this  occasion,  and  it  will  be  interestmg  to 
w-uch  if  the  Sirdar  gets  ahead  of  the  war  corre- 
spondents with  his  "  news  of  battle  "  in  this  campaign 
■IS  well  as  the  last.  We  have  no  desire  to  carp  at  the 
methods  of  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
pitv  that  he  should  establish  for  himself  the  reputation 
of  being  a  martinet  in  this  matter  of  the  transmission  of 
news. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  enemy  has  been  seen, 
and    in  a  phrase  greatly  beloved  of  the  special  war 
correspondents,  "several  Dervish  saddles  have  been 
emptied  "      But   what  we  are  all  anxious  to  know- 
is  whether  Omdurman  has  been  taken,  and  the  cost  in 
human  life  of  taking  it.    Should  the  town  have  to  be 
carried  by  storm,  and  should  the  Dervishes  make  a  last 
stand  in  the  sacred  place,   round  the   tomb    of  he 
Madhi,  the  carnage  may  place  the  battle  amongst  the 
most  terrible  of  the  century.    It  is  curious  that  no  one, 
in  England,  at  least,  cares  much  about  what  is  to 
happen   afterwards.      We   all    admire    Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener's  pluck,  energy,  foresight  and  resource  ;  we 
are  all  confident  of  his  success  ;  but  the  u  timate  results 
of  his  success  have  not  yet  been  serious  y  considered 
Of  course  we  will  have  got  the  Nile  and  a  clear  road 
down  into  Uganda.    Had  Lord  Rosebery  not  made  so 
lamentable  a  mess  of  the  Congo  Free  State  business 
some  four  years  ago,  a  railway  from  Cairo  to  Cape 
Town  might  have  been  possible.     But  goodness  only 
knows  wiiat  we  could  do  with  it. 

The  sanguine  anticipations  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Sir 
Tames  Sivewright  have  not  been  realised.  _  It  is  now 
certain  that  the  Bond  will  have  a  majority  m  the  Cape 
Lower  House,  though  a  small  one,  but  after  all,  this  will 
not  make  much  difference.   The  pity  is  that  Mr  Rhodes 
and  Sir  James  Sivewright,  aided  and  abetted  by  Sir 
Alfred  Milner,  at  the  outset  raised  a  false  issue.    It  was 
not  on  the  question  of  "British  Supremacy     that  the 
elections  turned,  but  on  the  personality  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  all  that  it  implies.    It  is  a  blunder  which  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  will   never   retrieve  to  have  placed  British 
Supremacy  "  in  such  a  position  that  its  antagonists  can 
represent  the  victory  of  the  Africanders  as  a  blow  to 
our  prestige,  and  it  is  a  blunder  for  which  Sir  Alfred 
Milner's   chief  at  the  Colonel   Office   cannot  himself 
escape  blame.    In  any  case.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  will  soon 
have  to  come  home,  and  we  doubt  if  he  will  speedily 
find  another  Egypt  to  restore  his  lost  credit.    Out  ot 
evil,  however,  it  is  possible  there  may  come  good. 
With  Mr.  Hofmeyr  and  Mr.  Schreiner  in  power  at  the 
Cape,  President  Kruger  maybe  less  suspicious,  and  our 
relations  with  the  Transvaal  may  be  considerably  im- 
improved.    It  is  comforting  to  know  that  otir  represen- 
tative at  Pretoria  is  a  man  not  likely  to  let  slip  the 
occasion. 


Signor  Luzzatti,  the  agent  in  China  of  the  Pekin 
Syndicate,  is  at  present  in  London  ;  and,  although  he 
says  that  the  time  for  interviews  has  not  yet  come,  he 
has  made  one   startling   statement  to  a_"Fmanc.al 
News"  representative.    Li  Hung  Chang  is  generally 
credited  with  being  the  great  stuml?  ing-block  in  the 
wav  of  British  interests  in  China.    Indeed,  not  very 
long  ago,  it  was  reported  that  something  very  like  a 
request  to  have  him  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  had 
been  made  by  the  British  Government  to  the  Chinese 
authorities.    But  it  appears  that  we  were  quite  mis- 
taken about  him.    Signor  Luz/.atti  says  that,  so  far  as 
the  Pekin  Syndicate  is  concerned,  it  owes  very  much  to 
"the   good  offices  of  the   great  Viceroy,   Li  Hung 
Chang."    It  was  suggested  a  short  time  ago  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  British  diplomacy  in 
China  was  that  we  did  not  rightly  appreciate  the  uses 
of  "  palm  oil "  judiciously  applied.    We  have  no  desire 
to  p.y  too  curiously  into  the  secrets  of  the  Pckin 
Syndicate,  but  we  confess  that  we  should  like  to  know 
just   how   much   those    "good  offices  of  the  great 
Viceroy  "  have  cost.    To  judge  by  Li  Hung  Chang  s 
previous  history  they  have  not  been  given  solely  for  the 
"  beaux  ycux  "  of  Mr.  George  Cawston. 


It  would  seem  that  the  Vaccination  Act  is  to  be  made 
applicable  to  London  after  all.  The  magistrates  have 
held  a  meeting  at  Bow  Street  to  consider  what  course 
they  should  pursue  in  regard  to  people  who  come  before 
them  with  conscientious  objections  to  vaccination. 
The  difficulty  of  what  constitutes  a  "conscientious" 
objection  first  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Curtis  Bennett, 
who  said  that  he  could  not  deal  with  the  matter  because 
he  could  not  examine  the  objector's  conscience.  After 
that  no  other  course  seemed  open  but  that  the  objector 
should  produce  his  conscience,  and  that  the  magistrate 
should  send  it  to  the  City  analyst  to  determine  whether 
it  did  or  did  not  contain  an  objection.  Happily  the 
magistrates,  with  a  strange  access  of  wisdom,  have 
saved  the  objector  from  this  temporary  loss  of  a  con- 
science. At  their  meeting  yesterday  they  decided_  to 
condescend  to  hear  applications  under  the  Vaccination 
Act,  and  not  to  require  the  applicant  to  be  sw^orn.  All 
that  they  ask  from  the  applicant  is  a  verbal  statement 
that  he  has  a  conscientious  objection.  We  have  to 
congratulate  the  magistrates  upon  arriving  at  a  decision 
which,  for  some  time,  has  presented  itself  to  the  mere 
man. 

In  a  speech  made  at  Seaham  on  Friday  of  last  week 
Lord  Londonderry  made  a  second  attack  on  Sir  John 
Gorst.  The  first,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  that  occasion  Lord  London- 
derry distinguished  himself  by  a  charming  exhibition  of 
icrnorance  on  educational  matters,  and  by  a  rancorous 
outburst  of  personal  abuse.  At  Seaham  he  distinguished 
himself  by  a  feat  of  deliberate  misrepresentation.  He 
declared  that  Sir  John  Gorst  had  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Squire  and  the  Parson  were  no 
friends  of  elementary  education.  The  truth  is,  as  Lord 
Londonderry  must  have  known,  that  Sir  John  Gorst 
quoted  these  words  from  the  report  of  a  departmental 
inspector.  But  Sir  John,  we  think,  would  be  quite 
rio-ht  if  he  said  that  elementary  education  had  nothing 
to^'gain  from  such  "  friends"  as  Lord  Londonderry. 

In  the  silly  season  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  school- 
masters' injustice  as  well  as  of  magistrates'  injustice. 
A  Mr   McCann,  assistant  master  at  the  Ashburnham 
Road 'Board   School,  Chelsea,  appeared   before  Mr. 
Marsham  the  other  day  for  giving  a  small  boy  six  cuts 
with  a  cane  because  he  said  "  Rats  !  "    It  appears  that 
in  the  Ashburnham  Road  Board  School  "Rats!  is 
considered  "bad  language";  it  appears  also  that  the 
six  cuts  produced  a  very  marked  effect  in  this  case 
because  the  boy  was  anaemic  and  "easily  bruised. 
Mr  Marsham  let  the  talented  assistant  master  off,  and 
the  boy's  father  had  to  be  turned  out  of  court  for 
threatening  to  "  put  a  bullet  into  him."    If  instead  of 
threatening  this  he  had  let  Mr.  McCann  experience  the 
effect  of  six  cuts  with  a  cane,  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  withhold  approval.     Another  teacher,  a  Mr.  Gull, 
floo-o-ed  a  pupil  because  the  pupil's  father  had  given  him 
a  holiday,  and  Mr.  Gull  has  had  to  pay  forty  shillings 
for  his  amusement.    It  was  suggested  that  the  boy  was 
caned  because  he  was  low  down  in  his  fcrm.    It  every 
dull  or  stupid  or  indolent  person  were  to  be  thrashed, 
how  many  schoolmasters  would  escape  ? 


The  coming  bye-election  at  Darlington  promises  to 
be  a  fic^ht  of  exceptional  severity.    The  late  member, 
Mr  Pease,  was  a  favourite  in  the  town,  where  he  had 
spent  his  earliest  years  in  social  and  religious  work.  It 
was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  he  should,  at  the  last 
election,  be  able  to  oust  Sir  Theodore  Fry  by  a  majority 
of  6^7  in  an  electorate  which  at  that  time  consisted  ot 
6s6o  voters.    The  man  who  comes  forward  to  take  his 
place,  even  should  it  be  one  of  his  own  sons,  will  not 
have  that  old-established  popularity  as  a  s^tand-hy.  As 
yet  neither  side  has  fixed  upon  its  candidate,  but  both 
sides  are  determined  to  fight  a  good  fight.    In  North 
Down   the   disagreement  in   the  Unionist  camp  still 
continues;  the  split,  indeed,  seems  to  be  established 
beyond  repair.    As  is  usual  in  Irish  matters  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  sections  of  the  Orange  party  are 
very  difficult  to  be  understood  or  even  discovered  by 
the  outsider.    One  thing  is  very  plain  however-that  if 
the  two  parties  do  not  come  to  an  understanding  before 
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tlie  polliiij,'-i.l;iy  they  will  siilTer  disaster  ;  aiul  in  that 
event  110  one  will  pity  iIkmu. 

The  main  interest  oi"  the  military  maiiivuvres  was 
reached  on  Thnrsday  nij^ht,  when  hostilities  were  de- 
clared. An  invading-  army  liej;an  the  advance  from  the 
South,  and  this  mornini^'s  news  shoidd  tell  us  whether 
the  Duke  of  Connauj^lit,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ITmpires, 
has  succeedin<;-  in  lioldiiii^'  his  own  ag'ainst  Sir  Redvers 
Huller.  The  mananivres  have  been  attended  by  much 
real  hard  work,  which  the  troops  appear  to  have  faced 
in  admirable  spirit.  Considerably  enlarged  though  the 
field  of  operations  has  been  this  year,  the  space  is 
still  too  small,  and  the  movements  day  by  day  have 
been  dependent  on  camping  arrangements  and  con- 
ditions generally  which  real  warfare  would  not  involve. 
For  the  cavalry  the  opportunities  of  learning  anything 
appear  to  have  been  almost  non-existent.  The  limited 
extent  of  the  ground  moreover  has,  no  doubt,  saved 
those  in  command  from  the  perpetration  of  many 
tactical  mistakes  from  which  they  would  derive  future 
profit.  All  the  same  the  manoeuvres  this  year,  being 
on  a  larger  scale  than  any  witnessed  hitherto  in  England, 
should  prove  noteworthy. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Hillier  in  the  "Times" 
regarding  the  shooting  powers  of  Her  Majesty's  forces 
reveals  a  state  of  matters  which  is  disgraceful  in  the 
present  and  full  of  danger  for  the  future.  "  In  1892," 
he  says,  "the  percentage  of  marksmen  was  6"74,  in 
1893  it  was  1 1  •61,  while  in  1894  it  was  3*29  per  cent." 
It  is  true  that  in  -1896  the  percentage  rose  to  12  per 
cent.,  and  in  1897  to  16  per  cent.,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  second  and  third-class  shots  in  these  years 
actually  amounted  to  60  and  64  per  cent.  When  it  is 
realised  that  these  second  and  third-class  shots  cannot 
be  reckoned  upon  to  hit  an  advancing  enemy  at  any 
range,  the  utter  inefficiency  of  our  army  as  a  shooting 
force  will  be  understood.  During  the  late  campaign 
against  the  Afridis,  the  helplessness  of  our  troops 
against  the  accurate  firing  of  the  tribesmen  brought  us 
to  the  verge  of  disaster  more  than  once.  For  the 
Afridi,  with  an  inferior  weapon,  could  shoot  straight, 
and  that  is  a  thing  which  Tommy  Atkins  has  not  yet 
learned.  And  why  ?  Not  because  Tommy  is  unwilling 
to  learn  or  unable  to  learn,  but  simply  because  this  im- 
poverished nation  cannot  afford  to  give  him  ammu- 
nition wherewith  to  practise.  It  prefers  to  spend  its 
money  on  fifteen  hundred  and  odd  general  officers.  To 
the  soldier  who  has  to  do  the  work,  who  has  to  knock  over 
the  enemy  or  be  knocked  over  himself,  we  only  grant  a 
paltry  allov.-ance  of  iig  rounds  of  ammunition  for  his 
annual  course  of  training  ;  and  we  expect  that  man  to 
be  a  marksman.  The  thing  is  monstrous,  and  is  only 
another  indication  of  the  cheeseparing  methods  which 
the  War  Office  applies  to  all  matters  which  make  for 
real  efficiency. 

The  Tsar's  Memorandum  appeared  on  Monday,  and 
now,  says  the  "Daily  Mail,"  "the  Russians  at  Niu- 
chwang  are  endeavouring  to  coerce  the  natives  into 
selling  their  land  at  very  low  prices."  We  find  another 
ironical  circumstance  recorded  in  the  "  Daily  Chronicle": 
"  In  consequence  of  famine  at  Mosul  and  the  vicinity, 
the  Armenians  are  suffering  terribly,  and  many 
Christians  are  stated  to  have' sold  their  daughters  to 
obtain  bread."  It  Is  odd  that  these  devoted  Christians 
should  have  to  sell  their  daughters  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  their  religion. 

Eighteen  years  is  an  early  age  at  which  to  assume  the 
reins  of  Government.  Were  Queen  Wilhelmlna  destined 
to  play  an  important  role  In  the  international  affairs  of 
Europe,  the  attainment  of  her  majority  whilst  still  in 
her  teens  would  be  provocative  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  anxiety.  But  the  little  kingdom  of  Holland  no  longer 
possesses  the  almost  Imperial  power  which  once  gave 
her  supremacy  upon  the  seas.  She  has  sunk — happily 
enough,  to  judge  by  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of 
her  inhabitants — far  below  the  level  of  a  European 
Power ;  and  whatever  administrative  abilities  may  be 
developed  by  the  young  Queen  will  be  directed  solely  to 
the  economical  welfare  of  her  subjects.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Netherlands  does  not  admit  of  the  exercise 


of  much  |iower  on  tiic  Sovereign's  part  ;  but  Queen 
Wilhelmina  has,  at  le.ist  in  one  important  matter, 
shown  herself  possessed  of  strength  of  character  and 
independence.  These  traits,  coupled  with  intelligence, 
are  the  most  important  that  a  ruler  can  possess.  It  is 
the  weak  and  vacillating  monarchs  who,  by  j'ielding 
easily  to  bad  advice,  have  caused  most  of  the  mischief 
in  the  world.  If  the  young-  Dutch  Queen  fulfils  the 
promise  of  her  youth,  her  subjects  will  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves. 

The  Welsh  Coal  Strike  is  at  an  end,  and  work  will  be 
resumed  as  rapidly  ;is  circumstances  permit.  The  con- 
flict has  extended  over  five  months,  and  has  cost  some 
seven  or  eight  millions  sterling  to  those  directly  con- 
cerned. What  it  has  cost  the  country  it  is  impossible 
even  to  imagine.  All  this  waste,  all  the  suffering 
which  has  fallen  chiefly  on  thousands  of  women  and 
children,  all  the  bad  blood  which  is  inevitable  in  so 
stubborn  a  struggle,  have  been  incurred  to  the  ad- 
vantage, immediate  or  prospective,  of  no  one.  How- 
ever keenly  we  may  sympathise  with  the  men,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  condemn  the  counsels  which  have 
subjected  them  to  this  humiliating  defeat.  They  have 
been  beaten  all  along  the  line,  and  the  terms  on  which, 
as  the  voting  on  Wednesday  showed,  they  are  over- 
whelmingly eager  to  return  to  work,  are  precisely  as 
severe  as  the  masters  could  make  them. 

Matters  are  going  from  bad  to  worse  in  the  East  of 
London.  The  Water  Company  not  only  persists  In  its 
refusal  to  accord  its  customers  the  constant  supply  for 
which  they  will  be  compelled  to  pay,  but  from  to-day 
win  cut  down  the  supply  from  six  to  four  hours  per 
day.  Some  of  our  contemporaries,  who  have  been 
making  perfunctory  Inquiry  Into  the  question,  accept 
the  statements  made  on  behalf  of  the  Water  Com- 
pany with  a  simplicity  which  is  charming  because 
it  is  so  fatuous.  Here  is  a  corporation  which  has 
again  and  again  failed  to  meet  its  engagements,  and 
which  conducts  Its  business  In  the  spirit  of  a  third-rate 
company  promoter,  rather  than  of  the  guardian  of 
sacred  public  Interests,  permitted  to  find  salvation  in  the 
eyes  of  many  people  because,  forsooth  !  it  is  able  to 
show  that  it  supplies  as  many  gallons  per  head  per 
diem  as  certain  provincial  v/ater  companies.  As  though 
the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  East  End  were  on  all 
fours  with  those  of  a  provincial  town  !  Two  years  ago 
the  Secretary  of  the  East  London  Company  assured  the 
writer  of  this  note  that  if  the  Company  had  been  allowed 
to  undertake  certain  works  a  year  earlier  than  It  was 
permitted  to  do  It  would  then  have  been  In  a  position  to 
store  sufficient  water  to  give  a  good  supply.  Yet  in 
1898  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  old  scandal. 

A  remarkable  County  Cricket  Season  ends  with  the 
capture  of  the  Championship  by  Yorkshire.  Alto- 
gether Yorkshire  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  by  right 
of  first-rate  play  all  round.  Lord  Hawke  showed  his  re- 
source as  Captain  v/hen  he  compelled  Brown  to  forego 
the  chance  of  making  the  record  of  the  year.  Had  the 
same  course  been  adapted  with  Hayward  when  Surrey 
played  against  Lancashire,  Surrey  might  have  saved 
one  drawn  game.  Yorkshire  has  won  i5  games 
out  of  26  played,  3  being  lost  and  7  drawn. 
Brown  and  Tunnicllffe's  partnership,  with  its  record  of 
554  runs,  was  a  magnificent  bit  of  work.  Yorkshire, 
again,  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  Rhodes,  a  young 
bowler  of  admirable  performance  this  year  and  of  ex- 
ceeding promise  for  the  future.  In  his  Jubilee  year,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  Grace  heads  the  Gloucester  list 
of  runs  and  averages.  Next  year,  it  Is  understood,  he 
will  not  attempt  to  play  regularly. 

Fdlicien  Rops  is  dead  ;  Europe  has  lost  a  great  artist. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  seems  to  have  been 
possessed  by  a  certain  type  of  v\7oman's  beauty,  which 
he  rendered  with  an  extraordinar}-  power  and  passion. 
Years  ago  we  heard  that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
disease  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  sometimes  afflicts 
the  neurotic.  Guy  de  Maupassant  suffered  from  a  form 
of  the  same  disease.  Now  they  are  both  at  rest,  having 
done  their  work.  With  that  we  must  be  satisfied — for 
us  men  "  ripeness  is  all." 
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AX  IMPERIAL  UTOPIAN. 


\T"'HEX  all  this  solid  earth  has  been  explored 
\  V  and  exploited  there  will  still  remain  one 
Alluring-  region  for  adventurous  feet.  Utopia,  the  land 
of  the  rose-coloured  islands  at  the  gateways  of  the 
Dawn,  has  an  enduring  fascination  for  the  dreamers  and 
the  voung,  and  when  travellers  return  thence  with 
tidings  of  their  discoveries  tliis  old,  grey,  sinful  world  is 
thrilled  with  hope.  \'isions  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  wherein  shall  dwell  righteousness  rise  up  swiftly, 
and  for  a  moment  the  hearts  of  men  rejoice  with  an  ex- 
ceeding great  joy.  This  is  well  ;  for  however  evane- 
scent these  visions  may  be  they  still  remind  men  of  their 
vouth  and  of  their  ideals  ;  the'y  pluck  us  for  a  monient 
"out  of  the  overwhelming  slough  of  modern  pessimism. 
It  was  for  these  reasons,  without  doubt,  that  the  Tsar's 
rescript  evoked  such  immediate  praise  and  received 
such  instant  welcome  throughout  the  world  this 
week. 

Soon,  verv  soon,  however,  the  hosannas  have  given 
place  to  a 'doubting  silence,  followed  by  scathing 
criticism.  There  are  even  those  who  regard  this  re- 
script of  the  Tsar  as  a  little  trick— the  confidence  trick 
-which  he  seeks  to  plav  upon  a  credulous  Europe. 
That  is  not  in  the  least 'likely,  for  he  is  young  and 
gentle-hearted,  and  with  a  certain  feebleness  both 
phvsical  and  mental— the  kind  of  youth,  indeed,  who 
ine'vitahly  drifts  towards  Utopia.  Had  he  been  born 
in  the  hut  of  a  mujik,  this  Tsar  of  All  the  Russias 
would  most  certainly  have  been  a  Nihilist,  and  his 
dreams,  instead  of  receiving  the  praise  of  Europe, 
would  have  landed  him  in  Siberia.  The  Tsar  is  honest  ; 
but  he  would  be  a  very  simple-minded  man  who  would 
claim  honesty  for  the  Tsar's  Ministers.  It  is  more 
probable  that'  this  Imperial  Utopian  is  a  mere  tool  in 
their  hands;  the  thought  is  his,  but  they  have  chosen  the 
psychological  moment.  For  years,  no  doubt,  the  Tsar 
has  had  this  desire  for  a  League  of  Peace  in  his  mind, 
but  he  has  never  been  permitted  to  utter  it.  Russia 
was  not  ready  to  forego  the  spoil  which  she  coveted  in 
Northern  China,  but  now  that  this  spoil,  thanks  to  the 
supineness  of  Lord  Salisbury,  has  been  acquired,  now 
that  her  exchequer  is  low  and  her  expenditure  enor- 
mously increased,  now  that  famine  stalks  abroad  and 
the  harvest  in  Russia  has  failed,  the  Tsar  receives  a 
hint  from  his  Ministers  that  the  hour  for  Universal 
Peace  has  come.  The  astute  Count  Mouravieff  is  even 
ready  to  assist  his  young  master  to  create  this  Utopia, 
and  'M.  de  Witte,  careful  of  the  exchequer,  stands  by 
with  the  smile  of  approval. 

It  is  the  cleverest  thieves  who  are  most  easily  tracked, 
and  it  was  the  exceeding  deftness   with  which  the 
psychological   moment  had   been  chosen  which  first 
started  s'uspicion  of  the  scheme  in  this  country.  The 
bishops,  and  the  Salvationists,  and  all  the  sentimental- 
ists are  still  busy  with  their  hosannas,  of  course,  but  there 
is  not  a  man  in  England  who  has  to  deal  practically  with 
affairs  who  believes  that  this  scheme  is  honest.  \yhy, 
he  asks  himself,  was  this  moment  chosen  by  Russia  to 
declare  in  favour  of  peace  ?    Has  not  her  policy  for 
years  past,  in  the  Far  East  especially,  made  directly  tor 
war?    She  has  been  aggressive,    unscrupulous,  un- 
truthful in  her  dealings  with  China,  with  Japan  and 
with  England  ;  she  scared  Japan  out  of  the  Liao-tung 
peninsula,    and   claimed   it   for  herself;    she  bluffed 
England  out  of  Manchuria,  and  she  now  claims  it  ior 
her  sphere  of  influence.     In  all  this  policy  of  spoliation 
there  was  no  sign  of  peace,  nothing  that  suggested  the 
temper  of  conciliation.     If  we  had   had  a  statesman 
with  -rit  at  our  Foreign  Onice  the  Tsar's  government 
would  have  received  an  ultimatum  months  ago,  and  even 
Lord  Salisburv  could  not  have  withstood  the  indignation 
of  the  countrv'many  weeks  longer.    At  an  early  date  there 
must  have  been  war  between  this  country  and  Russia, 
with  the  alternative  that  Russia  should  give  up  her 
pretensions  in  Northern  China  and  her  sinister  policy  at 
Pei'incr.    The  issue  was  clear,  but  Count  Mouraviefi 
evades  it  by  coming  forward  smilingly  with  this  evangel 
from  his   august   master.    "  Let   us  forget   a  1  the 
past,"  he  seems  to  say,  "all  the  lies  I  have  told,  all 
the  tricks  I  have  played  upon  you.    Think  no  more  ot 
the  fortifications  at  Batoum  or  Port  Arthur,  trouble  no 
more  about  the  huge  navy  Russia  is  buildmg.  We 
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have  worried  each  other  a  great  deal  lately.  Let  us 
have  peace — now  that  I  have  got  the  spoil."  It  is  all 
verv  pretty  and  very  pleasing,  but  this  form  of  repent- 
ance at  the  eleventh  hour  is  not  likely  to  deceive  any 
man  of  sense  in  England.  From  the  patriotic  English 
point  of  view  this  rescript  is  a  fraud. 

In  France  the  reception  of  the  Tsar's  gospel  has  been 
still  more  damning.  For  the  first  day  or  two  after  the 
rescript  was  published  it  was  the  mode  in  Paris  to  praise 
the  gentleness  and  the  generosity  of  the  Imperial 
Utopian.  Gradually,  however,  the  full  significance  of 
the  new  gospel  is  being  grasped.  If  there  is  to  be 
Universal  Peace,  what  becomes  of  the  twenty-eight 
years'  preparation  for  revenge  ?  Are  we  to  raze  those 
great  fortresses  on  the  Eastern  frontier?  Is  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  pass  finally  and  for  ever  to  Germany? 
It  was  thought  of  the  revanche  which  roused  the 
French  enthusiasm  for  Russia,  and  made  Russian 
loans  so  popular  in  France— and  now  this  people, 
which  has  waited  so  long  and  sacrificed  so  much, 
is  called  upon  to  forget  all  the  past,  to  reduce  its 
armaments,  to  forego  its  revenge,  to  lose  its  provinces 
and  enter  into  a  league  of  peace  with  its  enemy.  It  is 
a  bitter  wakening  from  a  splendid  dream  ;  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  France  counted  upon  the  help  of  Russia 
when  the  time  came  for  her  to  attack  Germany.  Even 
if  this  proposed  League  of  Peace  should  fail,  as  it  cer- 
tainly will  fail,  of  practical  outcome,  the  relations  of 
France  and  Russia  can  never  be  as  they  have  been. 
France  will  feel  sore  at  being  thus  flouted  before  all 
Europe,  the  old  wounds  will  be  reopened,  her  single- 
handed  helplessness  will  be  more  than  ever  apparent. 

Of  the  other  European  Powers  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  they  will  agree  to  enter  the  Conference.  The 
statesmen  of  Europe  know  very  well  that  they  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  considering  this  Utopian  scheme  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  except  in  the  case  of  France, 
they  have  nothing  to  lose.     In  mere  politeness  to_  the 
young  war-lord  who  can  set  in  motion  so  many  millions 
of  armed  men,  they  will  gather  to  discuss  his  proposal 
for    reduced    armament  and   the   proclamation    of  a 
universal  peace.     At  the  very  outset,  however,  they 
will  be  confronted    with  difficulties.    To  reduce  the 
armaments  of  the  nations  is  all  very  well,  but  in_  what 
proportion,   and  under   what   armed  authority  is  the 
decision    to   be   enforced?    Would  it  not   be  found 
necessary  to  hand  over  all  the  armies  and  warships  to 
some  kind  of  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  so  that  this 
Committee    might    disband    and    destroy  with  even- 
handedness?    Still,  some  kind  of  small  army  would  be 
required  to  reinforce  the  police,  but  how  would  it  be 
constituted,  and  above  all,  where  would  it  be  situated  ? 
We  require  an  army  to  hold  India  ;  would  it  be  supplied 
by  this  European  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ?  Above 
all,    how  is   this  Conference    going    to   define  what 
constitutes  a    nation's    armament?  _  Under  certain 
conditions    a     river    may    form    quite    as   good  a 
means   of  defence  as   a   fortress,    and   the  railway 
that  looks  so  innocent   in   time   of  peace  (say  the 
Trans-Siberian   Railway)   may   be  a   deadly  weapon 
in   time   of  war.      The  narrow  seas  that  surround 
these  islands  of  ours  constitute  our  strongest  arma- 
ment ;   would  we  be  required  under  this  League  of 
Peace  to  abolish  the  English  Channel  ?     It_  is  such 
questions  as  these  which  reveal  the  inherent  impracti- 
cability of  a  scheme  which  commends  itself  only  to  the 
hysterical  sentimentalists.     And  if  we  pass  from  the 
plan  itself  to  the  men  who  arc  to  organize  and  establish 
it,  our  doubts  as  to  its  feasibility  are  hardened  into 
certainty.     It  will  fail,  not  because  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  are  not  anxious  for  peace,  but  because  they 
have  no  confidence  in  each  other.    "  How  are  we  to 
know,"  they  will  ask  themselves,  "  what  trickery  under- 
lies this  fair  show  of  peace?"    And  if  the  statesmen 
agreed  to  a  plan  of  disarmament  the  old,  grizzled,  un- 
sentimental generals  would  certainly  not  do  so.    "  How 
are  we  to  know,"  they  would  ask  themselves,  '  -  what 
defences    our    neighbours   are   constructing  secretly 
behind  this  river  or  those  mountains?"    And  so  the 
whole  scheme,  beautiful  and  desirable  though  it  be,  will 
tumble  to  pieces  like  the  Utopian  card-house  that  it  is. 
For  the  Powers  who  cannot  agree  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  in  the  little  island  of  Crete,  who  have  even  failed 
miserably  to  find  a  Governor,  will  never  combine  to 
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vMiloivc  a  scliomo  uhiili  iiuliulos  tlu-  dis;irin:iincnl  of 
luiropo. 

Hill  tiie  greatest  obstacle  to  I  lie  in-biiiii^iii^  of  aii\- 
such  Utopian  dream  is  that  old  siiuier,  man  himsell. 
It"  his  Imperial  Majesty  Nicholas  II.  had  the  power  to 
issue  a  rescript  which  would  elVect  the  Abolition  of 
Human  Nature,  his  scheme,  as  outlined  in  the  other 
rescript,  would  have  a  chance  of  success;  but  not  till 
then.  I'or  althouj;!!  man,  in  his  civilised  state,  loves 
peace  and  j^oodwill,  it  is  just  as  certain  that  he  loves  a 
i,'ood  scrimmai,'-e.  It  is  in  his  blood,  that  desire  for  a 
fii^'ht,  .and  must  j^et  forth.  Nineteen  centuries  of  the 
Christian  reli_t;ion — a  reliijion  instituted  by  the  Prince 
xif  Peace — seems  to  have  intensihed  rather  than 
quenched  that  passion  for  fiyhtin<^.  .And  it  could 
hardly  be  quenched  if  a  Christ  dwelt  and  preached 
in  every  street  of  every  city  in  Kuropc.  It  persists, 
this  passion  of  the  clenched  fist,  and  there  must  be 
some  reason  why  it  persists,  some  natural  and  whole- 
some reason.  .And  any  one  who  is  not  by  nature  a 
weaklini^  or  a  sentimentalist  knows  that  fiq-htinj^-  is 
not  an  altos^ether  bad  thin<^  ;  it  has  its  baser  side,  as  all 
thing's  have,  but  it  has  also  a  noble  side.  Would  Eng-- 
lishmen  have  stood  in  such  a  forward  place  among-  the 
Jiations,  as  to-day  they  stand,  if  they  had  not  been 
ri.t,>-hters  from  their  youth  up  ?  Would  they  have  been 
,so  fit  for  the  struijgle  of  commerce  if  their  fibre  had  not 
been  formed  in  the  struggle  of  war  ?  These  are  the 
•questions  which  present  themselves  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  endorse  a  scheme  devised  in  Russia  by  an 
Imperial  Utopian.  The  scheme,  we  say,  is  excellent — 
that  is,  if  men  were  not  men,  but  little  wooden  puppets, 
which  an  autocrat  could  place  where  he  pleased.  But  in 
Eng-land  here  we  still  prefer  to  be  men,  to  fight  when 
we  feel  like  it,  and  to  retain  a  good  dose  of  our  original 
Human  Nature. 

SOME  UNWRITTEN  SOUD.AN  CHAPTERS. 
1  .AST  week  we  promised  to  give  some  account  of 
-L^  warfare  in  the  Soudan  which  would  explain  the 
Sirdar's  unwillingness  to  let  the  truth  be  told  about  the 
present  campaign.  Secrecy,  Major  Griffiths  observed, 
in  the  "  Fortnightly"  article  to  which  we  then  referred, 
lias  even  been  a  guiding  principle  with  the  Sirdar  as 
with  all  good  military  commanders.  No  one  will  deny 
it,  and  no  one  will  object  to  the  Sirdar's  caution  last 
winter  in  cloaking  up  his  proposed  advance.  News 
travels  fast  in_  the  Soudan,  and  the  Khalifa  has  spies 
all  along  the  river,  from  Cairo  to  Khartoum.  Secrecy, 
by  all  means,  in  such  a  case  as  the  preparation  for  that 
■"smashing  of  the  Mahdi  "  which  Gordon  told  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  thirteen  years  ago  would  eventually  be  necessary. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  why  correspondents  have 
been  muzzled  in  such  wars  as  those  which  this  country 
has  waged  in  the  Soudan.  Things  have  been  done, 
liave  had  to  be  done,  by  British  officers  and  British 
soldiers  which  would  not  bear  the  telling  ;  the  news 
was  suppressed  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  And 
for  good  reason.  The  commander  of  an  army  in  the 
field  has  as  much  as  he  can  manage  on  his  hands  to 
carry  things  through  without  interference  from  arm- 
chair critics  at  home.  He  does  not  want  more  in- 
structions than  are  absolutely  essential;  he  does  not 
particularly  hanker  after  publicity  in  the  newspapers; 
above  all,  he  wants  Exeter  Half  kept  entirely  outside 
his  sphere  of  influence.     Exeter  Hall  is  his  bete  noir. 

Now,  strange  to  say,  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  whole,  has 
been  most  successfully  kept  at  arm's  length  by  all  the 
commanding  officers  who  have  conducted  the  long  series 
of  ferocious  campaigns  in  the  Soudan,  whether  on  the 
Nile  or  at  Suakin.  This  has  been,  for  the  commanding 
officers,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  a 
most  fortunate  thing.  Events  and  incidents  occurred, 
especially  in  the  earlier  battles  of  the  war  up  to  1885', 
which,  had  they  been  made  known,  would  have  con- 
vulsed Exeter  Hall  as  it  has  never  been  convulsed 
before.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was,  so 
to  speak,  tarred  with  the  Exeter  Hall  brush  made  'the 
position  of  all  who  were  actively  engaged  in  fighting 
Mahdism  still  more  delicate.  Here,  according  to  him, 
were  people  "struggling  to  be  free."  He  did  not 
know,  what  we  all  know  now,  that  Mahdism  was  no 
struggle  to  be  free,  but  the  successful  effort  made  by  a 
band  of  ignorant,  lascivious,  debauched  fanatics  and 


li.ii  s  \o  impose,  under  the  name  of  religion,  their  yoke 
upon  millions  of  other  dehiiled  fanatics.  Here,  to  quote 
from  l-'ather  Ohrvvakler's  narrative  of  his  captivity,  is  a 
picture  of  the  Mahdi,  the  leader  of  the  people  "strug- 
gling to  be  free,"  which  wonkl  h.irdly  please  Kxetcr 
Hall.  "Let  us  turn  ti>  the  Mahdi's  haretn,"  says  the 
reverend  l"'ather.  "  Here  is  a  true  picture  of  what  my 
frientls  there  beheld  :  the  Mahdi,  reclining  on  a  mag- 
nificent carpet,  his  head  propped  up  by  a  pillow  covered 
with  gold  brocade.  He  is  clothed  in  linen  garments  of 
the  finest  texture,  his  shaved  head  covered  with  a  fakia 
of  embroidered  silk.  Upwards  of  liiirly  women  stand 
around  him  :  some  fan  him  with  great  ostrich  feathers, 
others  gently  rub  his  feet  without  in  any  way  disturbing 
his  slumbers ;  others  gently  smooth  his  hands,  and  Aisha, 
his  favourite,  lies  beside  him  covering  his  head  and 
neck  in  loving  embraces."  Slatin,  Ohrwalder's  com- 
panion in  years  of  captivity,  sums  up  Mahdism  in  a  few 
lines: — "Openly  the  Mahdi  showed  himself  a  strict 
observer  of  his  own  teachings,  but  within  their  houses 
he,  his  Khalifas  and  their  relatives  entered  into  the 
wildest  excesses,  drunkenness,  riotous  living,  and  de- 
bauchery of  every  sort;  and  they  satisfied  to  their  fullest 
extent  the  vicious  passions  which  are  so  prevalent 
among  the  Soudanese." 

Hypocrisy,  fanaticism,  ferocity — these,  under  the  all- 
embracing  name  of  religion,  were  always,  from  the 
beginning,  the  three  characteristics  of  Mahdism — a 
dangerous  combination  to  tackle,  whether  by  diplomacy 
or  by  arms.  In  the  matter  of  hypocrisy,  no  doubt 
European  diplomacy  found  the  contest  familiar  and 
even  congenial.  The  Khalifa  has  not  been  able  to  go 
one  better  than  the  Khedive's  advisers  in  statecraft. 
But  of  this  there  has  not  been  a  great  show  on  either 
side.  It  has  been  quite  impossible  to  negotiate  in  any 
way  with  the  Khalifa.  It  has  been  from  first  to 
last  a  simple  matter  of  sheer  fighting.  In  the  early 
wars  the  fighting  was  done  by  us  in  the  "  rescue-and- 
retire  "  principle — the  one  absolutely  fatal  principle  on 
which  to  conduct  wars  with  such  a  people.  As  a  direct 
consequence  the  battles  become  more  and  more  desperate 
and  sanguinary.  MoncriefT's  battle  near  Suakin  in  1883; 
Valentine  Baker's  defeat  at  El  Teb  in  1884  ;  Graham's 
victories  at  El  Teb  and  Tamaai  ;  the  surprise  at  McNeill's 
zereba  ;  Abu  Klea  ;  Gubat  — all  these  battles  made  a 
steady  crescendo  of  intensity  and  ferocity.  One  of  the 
most  sanguinary  of  all  was  McNeill's  zereba,  where,  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes'  fighting,  over  2000  men  were 
killed,  taking  both  sides  together. 

Now  it  was  found  at  the  very  outset,  when  Osman 
Digna  first  arrived  in  the  Suakin  district  as  the  Mahdi's 
apostle,  that  the  Dervishes  were  not  men  who  could  be 
fought  in  the  manner  customary  to  civilisation.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  manoeuvring,  or  "  coming  into  action 
at  1000  yards,"  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  Dervish 
method  of  fighting  was  something  much  more  simple. 
The  enemy  being  sighted,  banners  are  raised,  swords 
are  drawn,  spears  are  poised,  and  the  whole  force  goes 
straight  at  him.  That  was  what  Mahmud  Pasha  Taher 
and  Commander  MoncriefT  had  not  realised  when,  on 
4  November,  1883,  they  took  550  Egyptians  from 
Suakin  towards  Tokar.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Der- 
vishes completely  routed  them.  Moncrieflf  was  among 
the  killed.  Suakin  was  paralysed,  stiflp  with  terror. 
Then  poor  Valentine  Baker,  our  former  dashing  Colonel 
of  Hussars,  was  commissioned  by  the  Khedive  to 
retrieve  this  disaster.  His  Egyptians  were  slaughtered 
at  El  Teb  like  sheep ;  they  fled,  they  knelt  on  the 
desert,  raising  their  hands  in  prayer,  stretching  forth 
their  necks  to  the  sword.  There  was  no  quarter  for 
Egyptians  or  English  ;  their  heads  rolled  in  the  sand  ; 
their  bodies  were  smitten  through  and  through  with 
spears.  Hicks  had  perished  with  a  great  army  in  far- 
away Kordofan.  It  was  the  same  there.  England  was 
roused.  Two  armies  led  by  English  officers  had 
suffered  complete  defeat,  in  one  case  annihilation. 
Gerald  Graham  was  sent  out,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
the  English  private  soldier  joined  battle  with  the 
Dervish  ;  now  for  the  first  time  he  learned  what  manner 
of  fighting  man  was  the  fuzzy-wuzzy.  And  from  that 
time  must  be  dated  the  "unwritten  chapters"  of 
Soudanese  warfare.  From  that  time  Tommy  Atkins 
became  familiar  with  slaughter  in  a  form  new  to  him — 
the  slaughter  of  women  and  the  slaughter  of  wounded 
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men.  It  sounds  terrible.  All  warfare  is  terrible  ;  Soudan 
warfare  is  a  horror  beyond  words. 

After  one  of  those  early  battles — a  tremendous  fight, 
hand  to  hand,  bayonet  to  spear,  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust 
through  which  the  fighters  caught  glimpses  of  flashing 
steel  and  waving  banners,  while  the  heavy  air  was  rent  by 
the  rattle  of  musketry  and  screams  of  passion— a  party 
of  soldiers,  with  a  reporter  or  two  among  them,  were 
standing  over  one  of  the  enemy's  dead.  "Why,  it's  a 
woman  ! "  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  some  Tommy  who 
had  sisters  at  home,  maybe  ;  "what  a  bloomin'  shame 
it  seems  now,  don't  it?  "  One  of  the  reporters  thought 
the  same,  and  said  so.  But  there  was  also  present  an 
officer,  long  resident  at  Suakin,  who  knew  the  ways  of 
the  faithful,  and  he  said  to  the  reporter  :  "You  see 
what  she's  got  in  her  hand?"  "A  stick."  "  Yes  j 
and  do  you  know  what  she  would  have  done  with  it  ?  " 
The  reporter  did  not  know,  but  he  presumed  she  was 
going  to  fight  with  it.  No,  she  was  not  going  to  fight 
with  it.  She  intended  to  use  it  on  some  wounded 
unbeliever  in  an  indescribable  manner,  so  that  when  he 
appeared  in  the  next  world  he  should  look  ridiculous. 
Every  soldier  to  whom  that  explanation  of  the  "  dead 
women  with  sticks  "  was  given  changed  his  views  as  to 
the  pity  of  their  slaughter.  In  any  case,  as  the  women 
came  on  with  the  men  in  headlong  charge,  and  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  them,  down  they  went.  This 
slaughter  of  women  was  not  taken  up  to  any  extent  as 
a  subject  by  Exeter  Hall,  owing  presumably  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  killed,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  first  motives  which  led  commanders  in  the 
field  in  the  Soudan  to  become  anxious  as  to  the  special 
telegrams  of  the  war  correspondents  attached  to  head- 
quarters. 

This  slaughter  of  women  was   bad  enough  ;  but 
worse  remained  behind— the  slaughter  of  wounded  men. 
In  these  same  early  battles,  before  the  Dervish  realised, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  did  eventually  realise, 
that  the  infidel  was,  unlike  himself,  capable  of  humanity, 
no  quarter  was  universal  on  both  sides.   For  the  infidel, 
of  course,  wounded  or  not,  there  never  was  any  quarter  ; 
no  wounded  man  ever  escaped  Dervish  sword  or  spear. 
The  English  troops  soon  realised  this.  After  the  desperate 
struggle  at  McNeill's    zereba,  after  the  severest  of 
the  lighting  was  over,  an  officer  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments was  crossing  the  blood-stained  enclosure.  A 
wounded  Dervish  who  was  lying  as  if  dead,  seeing  the 
young  officer  pass  near,  raised  himself  on  one  hand 
and  with  the  other  threw  his  spear.    In  a  moment  the 
officer  lay  gasping  out  his  life,  and  in  another  moment 
the  Dervish  received  the  "coup  de  grace  "  from  one  of 
the  men.    The  regiment  did  not  forget  the  incident. 
The  eff'ect  of  the  Dervish  mode  of  attack  upon  the 
English    regiments    was    remarkable.      There  could 
be  no  severer  ordeal  for  any  troops.    Incredible  though 
it  seemed,  these  men  of  the  desert  never  hesitated  to 
charge  with  sword  and    spear.     They  were  mowed 
down  by  the  Martini-Henry  rifie  and  by  the  Catling 
guns,  but  those  who  escaped  the  deadly  hail  still  came 
right  up  to  the  bayonets,  into  the  zereba  or  the  square, 
and  there  died  fighting.    But  those  who  were  not  slain 
outright,  what  of  them?    Was  there  any  mention  of 
the  Dervish  wounded  in  those  early  battles  ?   There  was 
not  ;  there  could  not  be. 

Now,  there  is  no  braver,  kinder  man  in  the  world 
than  the  army  doctor.  In  his  extemporised  field- 
hospital,  often  under  a  heavy  fire,  with  a  hastily  thrown- 
up  screen  of  commissariat  cases,  pack-saddles,  water- 
tanks,  or  whatever  came  handy,  he  performed  miracles; 
he  was  ready  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  all  wounded 
men.  He  was  anxious  to  tend  and  dress  the  wounded 
Dervish  whenever  one  might  be  brought  in.  But  no 
wounded  Dervish  ever  was.  It  was  as  much  as  any 
one's  life  was  worth  to  go  near  a  wounded  Dervish. 
He  would  lie  on  the  ground,  glaring  about  him  like  a 
wild  beast.  Approach  him,  and  out  came  his  curved 
ham-stringing  knife.  With  it  he  would  make  vicious 
sweeps,  any  one  of  which  would  maim  you  for  life.  It 
is  not  possible  in  the  terrific  stress  of  Soudan  warfare  to 
detail  fatigue  parties  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
wounded  men  and  bear  them  to  the  field  hospital. 
Hundreds  died  of  their  wounds  as  they  lay  on  the 
battlefield,  and  those  that  did  not  die  of  their  wounds 
had  to  be  put  out  of  their  miser>'.  Terrible  stones  are  told 
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of  this  dire  necessity.    Those  know  best  who  have  been 
engaged  in  battle  with  the  Dervish  what  happened  after 
the  fighting\\as  over,  and  how  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
the  enemy's  wounded  was  solved.     In  the  campaign  of 
1S85  parties  of  English  soldiers,  commanded  by  English 
officers,  used  to  go  out  to  kill  the  wounded.  One  private 
prodded  the  helpless  body  between  his  shoulders  with  hi& 
bayonet.    If  there  was  no  movement  the  party  went  on  ;  if 
the  Dervish  proved  alive  and  squirmed,  another  private 
instantly  blew  his  brains  out.     In  one  case,  remark- 
able for  its  inevitable  cold-blooded  horror,  it  is  said,  the 
troops  inside  a  zereba,  the  night  after  one  of  the  most 
desperate  of  the  battles,  were  driven  to  madness  by  the 
voice  of  a  wounded  warrior  who  lay  outside  amidst 
heaps  of  slain.    All  night  a  groaning  cry  of  "  Allah  I 
Allah  !  "  rose  into  the  silent  night.    Not  the  fierce  sharp 
ring  of  the  word  when  it  is  the  war-cry  for  headlong 
charge,  but  an  imploring  despairing  moan  ;  hour  after 
hour  that  one  word  only.     "  For  God's  sake  silence  that 
man  " — that  was  the  feeling  of  all.     Council  was  held 
as  to  how  it  could  be  done.    Soon  three  men.  were  told 
oflf  to  get  upon  the  sandbags  of  the  little  redoubt  at  the 
corner  of  the   zereba,  and  when  the  moon  came  out 
from  behind  the  clouds,  to  fire  volleys  In  the  direction 
from  which  the  cry  came.     The  volleys  were  fired, 
but  the  cry  went  on.     Finally   it  ceased.  Whether 
the  man  was  thus  silenced  or  not  was  not  ascertained,, 
but  in  the  morning  there  were  only  dead  men  in  that 
part  of  the  field.     There  were  others,  however,  stilt 
alive.      They  could  not  be  tended.      Another  story- 
was  current  in  those  terrible  days  of  how  an  officer,, 
going  up  to  a  group  of  surgeons  round  a  wounded! 
Dervish,    and   inquiring  what  was  the  matter,  was. 
told  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  him,   no  one 
could  approach  him.    He  lay  there  with  his  knife  out, 
ready  with  one  of  those  sweeping  ham-stringing  cuts 
for  any  one  who  dared  to  come  near.    Whereupon  the 
officer,  still  under  the  blood-madness  of  the  fight,  and 
"  seeing  red,"  whipped  out  his  own  knife,  avoided  the 
rapid  sweep  of  the  wounded  man's  weapon,  and  drove  , 
his  own  to  his  heart. 

Such  are  some  of  the  incidents  of  Soudan  warfare. 
As  said  above,  the  Dervish  has  learned  to  know  us 
better,  and  has  become  tamer ;  but  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  his  wounded  must  still  remain.  Was  there 
any  mention  of  Dervish  wounded  after  the  battle  of  the 
At'bara  this  year  ?  And  are  there  many  of  them  in  the 
hospitals  at  the  rear?  The  correspondents  have  always 
remained  strangely  silent  upon  this  subject.  It  has  been 
denied  in  Parliament,  we  believe,  that  ever  such  things 
as  we  have  described  took  place.  Well,  Ministers  are 
not  less  hypocritical  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  possibly 
some  of  them  knew  that  these  things  did  happen. 
Whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  there  are  dozens  of  men,, 
like  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  know  that  they 
happened — because  we  were  there  and  saw  them.  They 
do  not  make  pleasant  reading.  But  our  military  com- 
manders in  Egypt  cannot  be  blamed  for  them  ;  they  are 
the  cost  of  going  to  war  with  such  a  people. 

THE  FALL  OF  WOLSELEY. 

THREE  years  ago  flourishes  of  journalistic  trumpets 
and  rolls  of  newspaper  drums  proclaimed  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Wolseley  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  British  army.  If  a  few  of  the  drums  were  muffledl 
it  was  not  because  his  ability  to  fill  the  post  was  \n  any 
way  doubted.  On  the  contrary,  we  believed  him  to' 
be '  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Seniority 
did  not  matter,  superior  services  may  have  beeru 
forgotten.  His  career  spoke  his  credentials  and  war 
correspondents  had  endorsed  his  career.  Some  shrewd) 
thinkers,  even  some  experienced  military  men,  are  not 
as  enthusiastic  as  the  scribes,  and  the  muffled  drums,, 
hardly  heard  amid  the  music  of  popular  satisfaction,, 
sounded  a  note  of  regret  for  the  parting  guest.  How- 
ever, as  eff"ete  machinery  must  make  way  for  modern 
invention,  so  had  the  "old  fogey"  to  give  place  to  our 
dashing  "  only  general."  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 
suppos'ed  to  hate  change  :  he  was  behind  the  times  and 
so  on.  Lord  Wolseley  was  going  to  reform  the  army, 
to  decrease  its  cost,  in  fact  to  perform  all  those  deeds 
for  the  public  advantage  which  the  new  man  invariably 
promises  and  rarely  performs.  We  ourselves  strongly 
supported  him,  hoping  that  he  would  prove  less  pliable: 
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iby  the  Court  and  society  tliaii  Lord  Roberts,  upon  whom 
•domostie  inlluenccs  have  louj,'  played  with  aii\iliiiii,>-  hut 
happy  resuhs. 

But  what  has  he  done  to  justify  all  (he  encomiums 
passed  on  him  in  advance  ?  Mow  has  the  army,  Iiow 
has  the  public,  benefited  by  the  alteration  which  was  to 
brinj,'  us  a  sort  of  military  millemiium  ?  We  seem  as  far 
ort  it  as  ever.  True,  certain  advanced  radicals  may  feel 
comforted  by  the  fact  that  the  reasonable  stipend  of 
^,4500  per  amium  no  Ioniser  reaches  a  Royal  pocket, 
but  to  do  the  ex-Commander-in-Chief  jus'.ice  he  seems 
to  have  been  as  well  worth  his  pay  at  the  venerable  aj^e 
of  seventy-five  as  Lord  Wolseley  is  in  the  full  vigour  of 
his  comparative  youth. 

The  subdued  ^Tumbles  which  led  to  the  unwilling- 
retirement  of  the  Duke  would  seem  to  be  equally  well 
founded  to-day.  Our  army  costs  more  than  it  did 
three  years  ago,  if  the  estimates  are  to  be  relied  on, 
and  the  expenses  are  still  on  the  up  line.  In  fact  our 
handful  of  soldiers  costs  considerably  more  to  maintain 
than  the  Russian  army  of  nearly  double  the  number. 
Nor  on  the  score  of  efficiency  can  the  extra  outgoing-  be 
justified,  considering  that  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
everybody  who  cares  to  inquire  that  our  cavalry  are 
always  short  of  horses.  Why  this  should  be,  only  the 
.powers  at  the  Horse  Guards  can  explain.  If  the  reason 
be  one  of  expense  the  argument  could  be  extended  until 
we  had  no  cavalry  at  all,  or,  to  go  further  still,  until  we 
accepted  the  manifesto  of  the  Tsar  and  gave  up  an  army 
altogether.  But  this  is  not  what  the  friends— and  he 
has  many — of  the  Commander-in-Chief  predicted.  Ac- 
cording to  them  we  were  to  have  a  better  army  and  a 
cheaper  than  under  the  rule  of  the  stationary  Duke. 
We  have  not.  On  the  contrary,  everything  is  in  a  less 
satisfactory  condition  than  when  the  brilliant  new  man 
of  advanced  and  economical  ideas  took  up  the  reins  of 
management. 

Perhaps,  however,  when  we  were  promised  a  better 
army,  the  prophets  meant  better  from  the  aspect  of 
morals  and  manners.  And  Lord  Wolseley's  recent 
memorandum  tends  to  confirm  that  impression.  After 
floundering  about  for  three  years  in  search  of  some- 
thing within  his  capability  to  improve,  his  domestic  eye 
•fell  upon  the  barrack-room  and  on  Regent's  Park. 
Instead  of  consulting  any  of  the  1500  general  officers,  of 
w^hom  four-fifths  draw  pay  and  do  nothing  for  it,  he 
has  apparently  gone  outside  his  own  profession,  and 
sought  inspiration  from  General  Booth.  Hence  the 
.paternal  advice  lately  disseminated  in  the  army.  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wisdom, 
:has  ordained  "  that  it  is  the  duty  of  company  officers  to 
point  out  to  the  men  under  their  control,  and  par- 
ticularly to  young  soldiers,  the  disastrous  effects  of 
giving  way  to  habits  of  intemperance  and  immorality." 
This  from  the  sage  of  the  Horse  Guards  !  His  vast 
experience  abroad,  his  adventures  in  Ireland,  the 
dangers  he  has  passed  through  and  his  comparative 
repose  at  Whitehall,  have  satisfied  him  that  intemperance 
.and  immorality  in  young  men  are  apt  to  be  disastrous  ! 
Nor  is  this  all  that  this  ingenuous  Commander-in- 
Chief  has  to  say  upon  the  social  condition  of  Tommy 
Atkins.  He  orders  that  "Officers  should  do  their 
utmost  to  promote  a  cleanly  and  moral  tone  amongst 
the  men,  and  to  ensure  that  all  rowdyism  and  obscenity 
in  word  or  action  is  {sic)  kept  in  check."  Fastidious 
people  who  have  learnt  this  catechism  might  criticise 
the  first  part  of  this  edict  for  lack  of  originality,  while 
ordinary  police  -  fearing  citizens  will  recognise  the 
Catholicism  of  the  remainder.  And  when  we  dive 
further  into  this,  we  hope,  uncalled-for  memorandum, 
we  find  such  unpleasant  subjects  dealt  with  in 
such  an  unpleasant  manner  that  it  really  cannot  be 
decently  discussed.  Lord  Wolseley  evidently  (and  who 
IS  more  experienced  than  he?)  entertains  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  his  men,  since  he  considers  it  advisable  to 
impress  upon  his  officers  the  urgent  necessity  of  uniting 
missionary  with  their  military  duties.  Curiously  enough, 
no  one  thought  so  badly  of  Tommy  Atkins  until  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief took  the  whole  world  Into  his  confi- 
dence, and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  makes 
him  think  that  respectably  brought-up  young  men  are 
deterred  from  entering  the  army  from  the  belief  "  that 
barrack-room  life  is  such  that  no  decent  lad  can  submit 
.to  it  without  loss  of  character  or  self-respect."  We 


must  confess  we  never  heard  ol'  this  until  Lord  Wolseley 
betrayed  the  secret,  and  we  are  rather  sorry  to  have 
been  enlightened    provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  true. 

Having  carefully  instilled  a  moral  regime  into  the 
service  so  far  as  it  is  likely  to  be  instilled  by  this 
treacherous  niemorandum  -  the  Commander-in-Chief 
proceeded  to  devote  himself  to  manners.  The  religious 
points  having  been  settled  with  due  reference  to  the 
Bible  and  Prayer-book,  he  appears  to  have  turned  to 
the  ".Answers  to  Correspondents"  in  the  "Gentle- 
woman." From  this,  or  some  analogous  source,  he 
discovered  that  ladies  and  gentlenien  do  not  nowadays 
walk  the  streets  arm-in-arm,  and,  being  a  parental 
Field -marshal,  he  applied  his  discovery  to  the 
advantage  of  the  army.  Hence  the  decree  promul- 
gated to  several,  if  not  all,  line  battalions,  "that  in 
future  no  soldier  will  be  allowed  to  walk  arm-in-arm  in 
the  street  with  a  female."  This  is  rather  hard  on  the 
nursemaid,  but  the  "Book  of  Etiquette"  must  nowa- 
days be  read  with  the  "Soldier's  Pocket-book,"  and 
the  baby  and  perambulator  v/ill  benefit  from  the  en- 
forced abstention.  Lord  Wolseley's  mind  is  nothing  if 
not  domestic,  and  this  supreme  attention  to  the  minutiae 
ot  his  profession  bids  fair  to  raise  the  tone  of  our  army 
to  the  level  of  that  of  the  Salvation  Army.  But,  taking 
it  all  in  all,  is  it  not  rather  trifling  work  ? 

We  have  treated  this  matter  in  perhaps  a  scoffing 
spirit :  who  can  help  scoffing  when  Lord  Wolseley's 
fatuous  decrees  are  seriously  put  forward  as  reforms  ? 
Yet  the  matter  is  sad  enough.  That  such  a  man, 
filled  with  such  fervent  enthusiasms  and  ideals,  should 
so  quickly  have  yielded  to  the  terrible  power  of  Court 
and  society  is  tragic.  Wolseley  has  fallen  ;  his  career 
is  already  at  an  end.  He  might  have  won  a  great 
name  for  himself ;  but  he  has  shown  himself  as  devoid 
of  moral  courage  as  he  did  on  that  famous  occasion 
when  Lord  Salisbury  trounced  him  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  he  took  his  whipping  in  silence.  And  more 
lamentable  than  even  the  fall  of  Lord  Wolseley  is  the 
condition  of  the  English  Army,  and  Its  prospects 
Will  we  always  remain  such  snobs  as  to  put  up  with  an 
inefficient  army  because  the  wives  of  our  "reformers" 
wish  to  become  great  society  personages?  After  the 
Wolseley  collapse  It  seems  only  too  likely.  Some  day 
we  may  suffer  just  such  a  crushing  defeat  as  Spain  suf- 
fered lately.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  English  people 
will  get  tired  of  the  present  order  of  things  and  abruptly 
end  It  for  ever. 

THE  NEW  DANGER  TO  THE  CHURCH. 
'T^HE  Church  is  passing  through  a  critical  period  of 
J-  _  her^  history.  Astonishing  revelations  as  to  the 
perils  which  beset  her  on  every  side  have  been  disclosed 
by  the  events  of  the  last  few  months.  First  of  all,  there 
burst  out  the  pent-up  thunder  of  violent  Protestant  re- 
action, which  found  Its  vent  in  a  series  of  scandalous 
and  outrageous  Interferences  at  Divine  service.  And 
then,  before  people  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  a 
flood  of  light  was  as  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  internal 
dissensions  of  the  Church  herself.  What  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  a  fanatical  campaign  against  candlesticks, 
conducted  in  very  bad  taste  by  a  handful  of  notoriety- 
hunters,  has  turned  out  on  closer  Inspection  to  be  a 
mere  outside  agitation  which  pales  beside  the  bitter 
domestic  strife  that  is  raging  amongst  the  clergy 
themselves. 

Religion  has  been  provocative  of  an  extraordinary 
display  of  ferocity  and  backbiting.  The  turn  of  a 
phrase,  or  even  so  small  and  Insignificant  a  thing  as  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  has  been  attacked  with  an  out- 
burst of  fierce,  ungovernable  hatred  to  which  the  pen  of 
a  Swift  or  a  Macaulay  could  not  render  adequate  justice. 
Witness  the  wild  and  almost  incredible  conduct  of 
Mr.  Kensit.  Because  the  officiating  clergyman  chooses 
to  carry  a  crucifix  In  procession,  Mr.  Kensit,  throwing 
every  shade  of  decorous — one  Is  almost  tempted  to  say 
Christian  —  feeling  to  the  winds,  rushes  off  to  the 
church  like  any  common  brawler,  insults  the  priest  by 
an  act  of  unwarrantable  physical  violence,  and  shouts 
his  unseemly  observations  on  ritual  to  the  congregation. 
And  the  reason  of  this  indecent  behaviour  Is  simply  that 
Mr.  Kensit  dislikes  crucifixes,  that  he  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  number  and  size  of  the  candles  in  use,  and  that 
he  objects  to  an  acolyte  ringing  a  bell.    It  is  almost 
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incredible  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  should  have  come 
down  to  a  vulgar  squabble  about  the  lighting  and  fur- 
nishing of  places  of  worship.  If  Mr.  Kensit  were 
acting^'up  to  some  high  moral  precept  connected  with 
the  foundations  of  his  religion,  if  he  had  shown  a 
determination  to  set  an  example  and  live  the  life  of  a 
real  Christian,  and  were  being  martyred  in  conse- 
quence, then  he  would  have  our  sympathies.  But  this 
hair-splitting  about  outward  forms  and  symbols,  this 
straining  at  a  gnat  while  swallowing  a  camel,  is  merely 
disgusting,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  an  intel- 
lecuial  person— by  which  we  do  not  mean  to  impeach 
Mr.  Kensit— has  e'ver  been  found  to  take  part  in  it.  If 
Mr.  Kensit  has  no  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  his  eye  is 
offended  by  decoration  and  imposing  ritual,  there  are 
scores  of  churches  to  which  he  may  go  without  the  fear 
of  meeting  with  any  spectacular  attractions,  and  which 
will  not  irnpose  upon  his  unimaginative  susceptibilities 
the  necessity  of  disturbing  the  tastes  of  other  people. 

But  the  ritualists  are  nearly  as  bad.     If  the  meddle- 
some Protestant  reformers  officiously  headed  by  Mr. 
Ken«-it  go  to  one  extreme,  they  go  to  the  other.  They 
are  disputing  just  as  hotly  amongst  themselves  as  with 
the  lay  enemv.    The  latest  piece  of  fantastic  absurdity, 
and  one  which  is  stirring  up  much  of  the  bad  blood  that 
so  often  distinguishes  religious  controversy,  is  the  pro- 
posed introduction  of  the  confessional  into  the  Church 
of  England.    If  anybody  thinks  he  will  feel  any  better 
for  pouring  his  confidences  into  the  ear  of  a  priest,  we 
can  see  no  earthly  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so.  The 
objection  that  clergymen  would  learn  things  they  ought 
not  to  know  is  too  Vidiculous  to  be  discussed.    The  same 
thing  might  just  as  well  be  said  about  our  judges.  The 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Church  have  listened  to  confessions 
for  a  good  many  centuries,  and  we  do  not  believe  they 
are  worse  morally  than  their  colleagues  of  the  English 
Church.    The  men  who  are  placed  in  these  positions  are 
supposed  to  teach  us,  and  not  to  take  their  instruction 
from  us.    But  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked 
about  the  duty  of  obedience.    It  is  good  to  learn  from 
a  teacher ;  it  is  not  good  to  believe  in  his  infallibility 
and   follow   rigorously   his   every   instruction.  One 
cannot  think  what  one  is  told  to  think.    When  we 
are  told  about  obedience  we  ask,  obedience  to  whom 
Surely  Canon  Gore  does  not  actually  maintain  that  any- 
body could  owe  obedience  to — we  will  say— a  bishop 
who  had  taken  to  the  Church  instead  of  Company-pro- 
moting, in  order  through  intrigue  and  backstair  in- 
fluence to  get  jobbed  on  to  the  episcopal  bench.  There 
are  circumstances  in  which  material  welfare  demands  a 
strict  discipline,  as  in  respect  to  the  army,  or  navy,  or 
civil  service.    But  it  is  some  centuries  since  Englishmen 
insisted  upon  moral  freedom,   and   we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  at  the  close  of  this  enlightened  century  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church  could  have  the  hardihood  to 
insist  upon  obedience  from  her  adherents.    That  is  a 
primitive  notion  which  might  be  usefully  employed  in 
Central  Africa,    but  in  this  country  its  expression  is 
supremely  ridiculous.    The  Church  is  in  a  perilous 
position,  and  not  the  least  danger  which  threatens  her 
is  the  foolish  pretentiousness  of  some  of  her  servants. 

THE  TRUE  SHAKESPEARE. 
An  Essay  in  Realistic  Criticism.— Part  VII. 

WHILE  considering  the  personages  of  Shakespeare 
in  which  the  poet  has  revealed  himself  most 
completely  and  most  indubitably  I  naturally  omitted 
some  creations  which  are  no  less  characteristic  perhaps, 
though  for  one  reason  or  another  less  easy  to  identify 
with  the  creator.  I  may  now  return  on  my  steps  so  to 
speak,  and  beginning  with  the  earliest  plays  point  out 
the  characters  which  discover  the  master,  however 
faintly  or  feebly.  Professor  Dowden  says,  and  Dr. 
Brandes  agrees  with  him,  that  in  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  Shakespeare's  earliest  comedy,  we  can  catch  in 
Biron  not  infrequently  the  accent  of  Shakespeare  him- 
self. But  Biron  is  scarcely  a  character  ;  he  is  more 
interested  in  language  than  in  love  itself,  and  he 
appears  to  have  no  other  likings  or  dislikings  save 
indeed  a  wholesome  contempt  of  study.  He  plays 
with  words  till  they  revenge  themselves  by  obscuring 
his  wit  ;  he  is  full  of  the  high  spirits  of  youth  ;  but  he 
shows    us    rather    the    form   and    pressure   of  the 
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Renascence  than  the  features  of  Shakespeare.  The 
truth,  perhaps,  is  that  at  this  time  Shakespeare's 
character  was  scarcely  formed  enough  for  portraiture, 
or  perhaps  he  was  still  too  youthful-timid  to  paint 
himself  intimately,  but  Rosaline  pictures  him.  for  us  as. 
he  desired  to  appear  : 

"  A  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest. 
Which  his  fair  tongue,  conceit's  expositor, 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words 
That  agM  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished, 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse." 
Shakespeare's  wit  we  knew,  his  mirth  too,  and  that  his- 
discourse  was  voluble  and  sweet  enough  to  ravish  youth- 
ful ears  and  enthrall  the  ag^d  we  can  easily  believe. 
He  must  have  been  one  of  the  best  talkers  in  the  world,, 
and  his  tales,  as  Rosaline  says,  may  well  have  made  the 
gravest  play  truant.    Even  at  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five,  too,  he  was  wise  enough  to  laugh  at  learning  : 
"  Study  evermore  is  overshot,"  and  so  forth,  which  we 
might  compare  with  Goethe's 

"  Einen  Blick  in's  Buch  hinein  und  zwei  in's  Lebeii 
Das  muss  die  rechte  Form  dem  Geiste  geben." 
But  Shakespeare  had  this  insight  as  a  boy. 

Dr.  Brandes  tells  us  that  in  Biron  and  his  Rosaline 
we  have  the  first  hesitating  sketch  of  the  masterly 
Benedick  and  Beatrice  of  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing" ;. 
but  in  this  I  think  Dr.  Brandes  goes  a  little  too  far. 
Unformed  as  Biron  is,  he  is  Shakespeare  in  early  youth, 
whereas  Benedick  resembles  rather  a  sketch  from  life  : 
Beatrice,  too,  is  a  woman  of  a  very  distinct  type,  whereas 
Rosaline  has  no  existence  beyond  her  name.  A  certain 
similarity  rather  of  situation  than  of  character  seems  to 
have  misled  Dr.  Brandes  in  this  instance.  Every 
reader  has,  of  course,  noticed  that  Shakespeare  is  limited 
even  in  his  selection  of  incidents,  and  this  limitatloa 
throws  a  certain  light  upon  his  temperament.  For 
example  in  his  last  three  dramas,  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"" 
"Cymbeline"  and  "The  Tempest,"  he  has  worked  up 
themes  which  he  had  used  before.  The  "Hero  "  incident 
in  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing"  is  used  again  In  ".A. 
Winter's  Tale,"  and  "Viola"  in  "Twelfth  Night"  is 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  "  Imogen"  of  "  Cym- 
beline." Curiously  enough,  "As  you  like  it,"  which 
most  nearly  resembles  "The  Tempest"  in  outline,  has 
in  it  elements  of  all  the  three  dramas,  and  accordingly 
"As  you  like  It"  seems  to  me  to  be  the  happiest  of 
Shakespeare's  comedies.  This  matter  need  not  be 
pursued  further  here  ;  I  only  touch  on  it  to  show  that 
as  every  road  leads  to  Rome  so  every  slightest  touch  in 
a  work  of  art  necessarily  reveals  the  artist.  It  would  be 
possible,  I  think,  to  settle  the  chronology  of  the  plays, 
and  perhaps  more  important  questions,  by  the  ever- 
varying  peculiarities  of  vocabulary  and  phrase. 

In  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  I  find  Shake- 
speare portraying  himself  very  deliberately  in  Valentine, 
the  protagonist  of  the  play,  as  Biron  was  the  protagonist 
of  "Love's  Labour's  Lost."    The  two  or  three  most 
marked  traits  of  Valentine  are  marked  characteristics 
of  Shakespeare  in  all  his  later  portraits.    I  have  already 
drawn  attention  to  Valentine's  insomnia  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  as  soon  as  "false  perjured  Proteus "  con- 
fesses his  sin  Valentine  forgives  him  with  _  a  kindly 
gentleness  which  may  be  called  Shakespeare's  birth-mark. 
There  is  another  trait  which  belongs  to  Shakespeare 
as  well  as  to  Valentine  and  which  we  have  not  yet 
touched  upon— his  love  of  nature  and  his  preference  ot 
the  country  to  the  city.     Not  only  do  his  comedies 
lead  us  continually  from  the  haunts  of  men  to  the 
forest  and  stream,  but  his  tragedies  also.     He  turns  to 
nature,  indeed,  in  all  times  of  stress  and  trouble  as  the 
neuropath  alone  turns  to  it  for  its  healing  unconscious- 
ness, its  perpetual  changes  that  can  be  foreseen  and 
reckoned  upon,  and  that  yet  bring  fresh  interests  and 
gentle  surprises,  and  in  times  of  health  and  happiness, 
he  pictures  the  pleasant  earth  and  its  diviner  beauties 
with  the  acutest  sympathy.     There  is  scarcely  a  trait  in 
Shakespeare  more  marked  than  this  to  which  Valentine 
gives  musical  utterance, — 
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"  This  sliailmw  ilescii,  imti oqiientcil  woods, 
I  hetlcr  hrook  than  tloiirisI\iiij,^  peopled  towns  : 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  ni^luing'ale's  coniplaininj,''  notes 
Tune  my  ilistresses  and  record  my  woes." 
Is  it  mere  coincidence,  too,  or  some  subtle  pre\ision 
of   soul  that  iiuluces    liini   to    portray    X'alentine  as 
lieceived  by  his  tViend.     However  that  may  be,  the 
words  N'alentine  uses  when  he  discovers  that  IVoteus  is 
workinj^  aj^ainst  him  are  exquisitely  characteristic  of 
iShakespeare  : — ' 

"The  private  wound  is  deep'st  :  time  most  accurst, 
'iMoni^st  all  foes  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst." 
1  could  labour  this  point  almost  without  end,  but  I  can 
leave  it  now  ;  for  when  I  handle  Shakespeare's  life  I 
shall  have  to  deal  at  leni^th  with  his  deception  by  a 
tViend.  These  two  earliest  comedies  seem  to  prove  that 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  Shakespeare  tried  to 
reveal  himself. 

The  next  character  which  1  shall  take  as  discovering' 
Shakespeare   is  Troilus   in   "  Troilus  and  Cressida." 
I  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Lorenzo 
in    "The    Merchant    of   Venice"    how  Shakespeare 
loves    to   play  the   lover,    but   Troilus   is   a  better 
instance  of  this  temperamental  bias.     Troilus  is  as 
melancholy  as  Jaques,  as  much  in  love  with  love  as  the 
Duke  o."  "Twelfth  Night"  himself.    His  speeches  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  are  characteristic  of 
Shakespeare.    Addressing  Pandarus  he  cries, — 
"  I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Cressid's  love  :  thou  answer'st,  '  she  is  fair'  ; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  g^ait,  her  voice  ; 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse, — O,  that  ;  her  hand  ! 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink 
Writing  their  own  reproach  ;  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  ! — this  thou  tell'st  me, 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say  I  love  her  ; 
But  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm. 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it." 
And  then  he  falls  into  a  soliloquy  :  — 

"  Tell  me.  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love, 

What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we? 
Her  bed  is  India  ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl  : 
Between  our  Ilium  and  where  she  resides 
Let  it  be  called  the  wild  and  wandering  flood  ;  (^) 
Ourself  the  merchant ;  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark." 
To  those  who  still  doubt,  weightier  proofs  can  be  given. 
In  expectation  of  love's  enjoyment  Troilus  fears  that 
the  ecstasy  itself  may  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  his 
endurance,   exactly  as  in  Sonnet  xxiii.  Shakespeare 
fears  that  he  will  be 

"O'ercharged  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's  might." 
The  sonnet  is  in  every  one's  remembrance,  but  the 
soliloquy  of  Troilus  is  just  as  characteristic  :  — 
"  I'm  giddy  ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense  :  what  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice  repured  nectar  1    Death,  I  fear  me; 
Swooning  destruction  ;  or  some  joy  too  fine. 
Too  subtle-potent,  tuned  t  o  sharp  in  sweetness 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers." 
And  if  Troilus  shows  the  same  extremity  of  passion 
that  distinguishes  the  poet  of  the  Sonnets,  so  he  also 
shows  the  same  intellectual  fairness,  the  lofty  impar- 
tiality of  vision  that  Shakespeare  displays  in  all  his 
riper  work.     In    the  Sonnets    Shakespeare  sees  his 
mistress  as  she  is  ;  passion  cannot  obscure  his  vision. 
Her  eyes 

"  are  nothing  like  the  sun  ; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red  : 

*  *  *  * 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare  this  with  "  Timon  "  act  v 
scene  I  :  >  •, 

"  And  tell  them,  that,  to  case  them  of  their  griefs, 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  ache>,  losses, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voy.ige,"  I  wi'l  some  kindness  do  them  : 


And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare." 
In  the  same  spirit  of  truth  Troilus  tells  Cressida  to 
"praise  us  as  wc  are  tasted;  allow  us  as  we  prove; 
our  head  shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it."  .  .  .  . 
.■\nd  if  Troilus'  desire  for  Cressida's  constancy,  for  "a 
winnowed  piuity  in  love"  be  merely  human  and  not 
individually  characteristic,  the  great  scene  in  which  he 
witnesses  Cressida's  falsehood  is  fired  with  the 
personal  p.ission  of  the  poet.  He  speaks  exactly  as 
Hanilel  speaks  when  he  follows  the  ghost  ;  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  scenes  ought  to  have  struck  every  one, 
but  so  far  as  I  know  has  hitherto  passed  luuioticed  by 
the  commentators.  When  Horatio  and  his  friends  try 
to  restrain  Hamlet,  he  says,  - 

"  Unhand  me,  gentlemen. 
By  heav'n  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me  : — 
I  say  away." 

And  when  Ulysses,  fearing  Troilus'  madness,  asks  hiin 
to  come  away,  Troilus  says, 

"  I  pray  thee  stay  "  ; 
and  when  Ulysses  presses  again,  he  says  : 

"  I  pray  you  stay.     By  hell  and  all  hell's  torments, 
I  will  not  speak  a  word  !" 
At  the  end  Hamlet  says  : — 

"  Remember  thee  ! 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe." 
And  in  precisely  the  same  spirit,  and  to  an  even  more 
solemn  music,  Troilus  replies  to  Ulysses,  who  asks  him 
why  he  stays  : — 

"  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke." 
And  to  sum  up,  Hainlet's  great  soliloquy,  though  finer, 
is  not  more  characteristic  of  Shakespeare  than  the  last 
speech  of  Troilus  in  this  scene  : — 

"  This  she  ?  no,  this  is  Diomed's  Cressida  ; 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she  : 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimonies, 
If  sanctimony  be  the  gods'  delight. 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
This  is  not  she.    O  madness  of  discourse. 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  thyself! 
Bi-fold  authority  !  where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt  :  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressida  ! 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight  " 
and  so  forth.    This  courtesy,  this  madness  of  passion, 
this  high  intelligence  weighing  all  things  in  impartial 
balances  ;  putting  first  in  one  scale  this  argument  and 
then    a    counterbalancing    reason    in    the  other,  are 
Shakespeare's  permanent  characteristics.     But  is  such 
analysis  needed  ?     Is  not  the  one  phrase  convincing  ?— 

"  If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she." 
If  any  one  doubt  whether  this  line  be  out  of  Shake- 
speare's own  heart,  let  him  turn  to  the  third  act  of 
this  same  play,  and  he  will  find  precisely  similar  ex- 
pressions put  in  the  mouth  of  a  servant  in  contempt  of 
all  probability.  A  servant  calls  Helen  "  the  mortal 
Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's  invisible  soul." 
The  truth  is  that  Troilus  is  a  sort  of  moon  to  the  sun, 
Shakespeare,  as  revealed  in  "Romeo,"  in  the  Duke  of 
"  Twelfth  Night"  and  in  "  Hamlet"— all  that  he  has  to 
say  has  been  better  said  before,  save  what  he  says  when 
witnessing  Cressida's  betrayal.  The  drama  so-called 
is  a  lyric  on  this  theme. 

Finally,  I  may  say  that  no  play  tells  us  more  of 
Shakespeare's  life  than  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  but  the 
exposition  of  this  must  be  reserved  for  a  later  article. 

Frank  Harris. 

f  To  be  coniimied. ) 

JULES  LAFORGUE. 
T^HE  works  of  Jules  Laforgue  are  contained  in  two 
J-  volumes,  one  of  about  two  hundred,  the  other  of 
about  three  hundred,  pages.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
volumes  contains  the  six  prose  pieces  called  "  Moralit^s 
Legendaires"  (1887);  the  larger  contains  the  verse, 
"  Les  Complaintes"  (1885),  "  L'Imitation  de  Notre 
Dame  la  Lune  "  (1886),  "  Le  Concile  Feerique  "  (1886)  ; 
and  "  Derniers  Vers."  Last  year,  M.  Camille  Mauclair, 
with  his  supple  instinct  for  contemporary  values,  wrote 
a  study,  or  rather  a  eulogy,  of  Laforgue,  to  which 
when  it  appeared  as  a  book,  M.  Maeterlinck  contributed 
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a  few  searching  and  delicate  words  by  way  of  preface. 
And,  finally,  the  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  the 
"  Moraliies  Lcj^endaires "  has  been  published  under 
the  care  of  M.  Lucien  Pissarro  at  the  sign  of  the  Dial, 
with  Mr.  Ricketts'  admirable  type,  of  which  I  have  only 
one  complaint  to  make,  that  it  renders  the  reading  of 
the  rest  of  Laforgue,  in  the  edition  of  \'anier,  almost  a 
penance. 

The  prose  and  verse  of  Laforgue,  scrupulously  cor- 
rect, but  with  a  new  manner  of  correctneso,  owe  more 
than  any  one  has  realised  to  the  half-unconscious 
prose  and  verse  of  Rimbaud.  Verse  and  prose  are 
alike  a  kind  of  travesty,  making  subtle  use  of  col- 
loquialism, slang,  neologism,  technical  terms  for  their 
allusive,  their  factitious,  their  reflected  meanings,  with 
which  one  can  play  very  seriously.  The  verse  is  alert, 
troubled,  swaying,  deliberately  uncertain,  hating  rhe- 
toric so  piously  that  it  prefers,  and  finds  its  piquancy  in, 
the  ridiculously  obvious.  It  is  really  vers  l/brc,  but  at 
the  same  time  correct  verse,  before  vers  librc  had  been 
invented.  And  it  carries,  as  far  as  that  theory  has  ever 
been  carried,  the  theory  which  demands  an  instanta- 
neous notation  (Whistler,  let  us  say)  of  the  figure  or 
landscape  which  one  has  been  accustomed  to  define 
with  such  rigorous  exactitude.  Verse,  always  elegant, 
is  broken  up  into  a  kind  of  mockery  of  prose.  The  old 
cadences,  the  old  eloquence,  the  ingenuous  seriousness 
of  poetry,  are  all  banished  on  a  theory  as  self-denying 
as  that  which  permitted  Degas  to  dispense  with  recog- 
nisable beauty  in  his  figures.  Here,  if  ever,  is  modern 
verse,  verse  which  dispenses  with  so  many  of  the 
privileges  of  poetry,  for  an  ideal  quite  of  its  own.  It  is 
after  all  a  very  self-conscious  ideal,  becoming  artificial 
through  its  extreme  naturalness  ;  for  in  poetry  it  is 
not  natural "  to  say  things  quite  so  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  moment,  v.'ith  hov.-ever  ironical  an 
intention. 

The  prose  of  the  "  Moralities  Legendaires  "  is  perhaps 
even  more  of  a  discovery.  Finding  its  origin,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  in  the  experimental  prose  of  Rimbaud,  it 
carries  that  manner  to  a  singular  perfection.  Dis- 
articulated, abstract,  mathematically  lyrical,  it  gives 
expression,  in  its  icy  certainty,  to  a  very  subtle  criticism 
of  the  universe,  with  a  surprising  irony  of  cosmical 
vision.  We  learn  from  books  of  mediaeval  magic  that 
the  embraces  of  the  devil  are  of  a  coldness  so  intense 
that  it  may  be  called,  by  an  allowable  figure  of  speech, 
fiery.  Everything  may  be  as  strongly  its  opposite  as 
itself,  and  that  is  why  this  balanced,  chill,  colloquial 
style  of  Laforgue  has,  in  the  paradox  of  its  intensity,  the 
essential  heat  of  the  most  obviously  emotional  prose. 
The  prose  is  more  patient  than  the  verse,  with  its  more 
compassionate  laughter  at  universal  experience.  In 
these  always  "lunar"  parodies,  "  Salom^,"  "Lohen- 
grin, Fils  de  Parsifal,"  "  Persee  et  Andromide,"  each 
a  kind  of  metaphysical  myth,  he  realises  that  "la 
creature  va  hardiment  a  etre  ct^rebrale,  anti-naturelle," 
and  he  has  invented  these  fantastic  puppets  with  an 
almost  Japanese  art  of  spiritual  dislocation.  They  are, 
in  part,  a  way  of  taking  one's  revenge  upon  science,  by 
an  ironical  borrowing  of  its  very  terms,  which  dance  in 
his  prose  and  verse,  derisively,  at  the  end  of  a  string. 

In  his  acceptance  of  the  fragility  of  things  as  actually 
a  principle  of  art,  Laforgue  is  a  sort  of  transformed 
Watteau,  showing  his  disdain  for  the  world  which 
fascinates  him,  in  quite  a  different  way.  He  has 
constructed  his  own  world,  lunar  and  actual,  speaking 
slang  and  astronomy,  with  a  constant  disengaging  of 
the  visionary  aspect,  under  which  frivolity  becomes  an 
escape  from  the  arrogance  of  a  still  more  temporary 
mode  of  being,  the  vvorld  as  it  appears  to_  the  sober 
majority.  He  is  terribly  conscious  of  daily  life,  cannot 
omit,  mentally,  a  single  hour  of  the  day  ;  and  his  flight 
to  the  moon  is  in  sheer  desperation.  He  sees  what  he 
calls  "  rinconscient"  in  every  gesture,  but  he  cannot 
see  it  without  these  gestures.  And  he  sees,  not  only  as 
an  imposition,  but  as  a  conquest,  the  possibilities  for 
art  which  come  from  the  sickly  modern  being,  with  his 
clothes,  his  nerves  :  the  mere  fact  that  he  flowers  from 
the  soil  of  his  epoch. 

It  is  an  art  of  the  nerves,  this  art  of  Laforgue,  and  it 
is  what  all  art  would  tend  towards  if  we  followed  our 
nerves  on  all  their  journeys.  There  is  in  it  all  the 
restlessness  of  modern  life,  the  haste  to  escape  from 


whatever  weighs  too  heavily  on  the  liberty  of  the 
moment,  that  capricious  liberty  which  demands  only 
room  enough  to  hurry  itself  weary.  It  is  distressingly 
conscious  of  the  unhappiness  of  mortality,  but  it  plays, 
somewhat  uneasily,  at  a  disdainful  indifference.  And 
it  is  out  of  these  elements  of  caprice,  fear,  contempt, 
linked  together  by  an  embracing  laughter,  that  it 
makes  its  existence. 

"  II  n'y  a  pas  de  type,  il  y  a  de  vie,"  Laforgue  replies, 
to  those  who  come  to  him  with  classical  ideals.  "Votre 
Ideal  est  bien  vite  magnlfiquement  submerge,"  in  life 
Itself,  which  should  form  its  own  art,  an  art  deliberately 
ephemeral,  with  the  attaching  pathos  of  passing  things. 
There  Is  a  great  pity  at  the  root  of  this  art  of  Laforgue:: 
self-pity,  which  extends,  with  the  artistic  sympathy, 
through  mere  clearness  of  vision,  across  the  world. 
His  laughter,  which  Maeterlinck  has  defined  so  admir- 
ably as  "the  laughter  of  the  soul,"  is  the  laughter  of 
Pierrot,  more  than  half  a  sob,  and  shaken  out  of  him 
with  a  deplorable  gesture  of  the  thin  arms,  thrown 
wide.  He  is  a  metaphysical  Pierrot,  "  Pierrot  lunaire," 
and  it  is  of  abstract  notions,  the  whole  science  of  the 
unconscious,  that  he  makes  his  showman's  patter.  As 
it  Is  part  of  his  manner  not  to  distinguish  between  irony 
and  pity,  or  even  belief,  we  need  not  attempt  to  do  so. 
Heine  should  teach  us  to  understand  at  least  so  much', 
of  a  poet  who  could  not  otherwise  resemble  him  less. 
In  Laforgue,  sentiment  Is  squeezed  out  of  the  world' 
before  one  begins  to  play  at  ball  with  it. 

And  so,  of  the  two,  he  is  the  more  hopeless.  He- 
has  Invented  a  new  manner  of  being  Ren^  or  Werther  : 
an  Inflexible  politeness  towards  man,  woman  and  des- 
tiny. He  composes  love-poems  hat  in  hand,  and  smiles, 
with  an  exasperating  tolerance  before  all  the  trans- 
formations of  the  eternal  feminine.  He  is  very  con- 
scious of  death,  but  his  blague  of  death  is,  above  all 
things,  gentlemanly.  He  will  not  permit  himself,  at 
any  moment,  the  luxury  of  dropping  the  mask  :  not  at 
any  moment. 

And  yet  one  realises,  if  one  but  reads  him  atten- 
tively enough,  how  much  suffering  and  despair,  and 
resignation  to  what  is,  after  all,  the  inevitable,  are 
hidden  away  under  this  disguise,  and  also  why  this- 
disguise  is  possible.  Laforgue  died  at  twenty-sevem:: 
he  had  been  a  dying  man  all  his  life,  and  his  work  has 
the  fatal  evasiveness  of  those  who  shrink  from  remem- 
bering the  one  thing  which  they  are  unable  to  forget. 
Coming  as  he  does  after  Rimbaud,  -turning  the  divina- 
tion of  the  other  into  theories,  into  achieved  results,  he 
is  the  eternally  grown  up,  mature  to  the  point  of  self- 
negation,  as  the  other  is  the  eternal  "  enfant  terrible.'" 
He  thinks  intensely  about  life,  seeing  what  is  automatic, 
pathetically  ludicrous  in  it,  almost  as  one  might  who 
has  no  part  in  the  comedy.  He  has  the  double  advan- 
tage, for  his  art,  of  being  condemned  to  death,  and  of 
being,  in  the  admirable  phrase  of  Villiers,  "  de  ceux 
qui  viennent  au  monde  avec  un  rayon  de  lune  dans  le 
cerveau."  Arthur  Svmons. 

THE  follie:s  of  alp  climbing. 

ON  Tuesday  last  all  England  was  horrified  with> 
the  news  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  Alpine 
accidents  that  have  happened  during  the  present 
generation  to  English  climbers.  The  impression  pro- 
duced by  this  accident  takes  our  memories  back  to  the- 
year  1865  when.  In  one  fall  from  the  Matterhorn,  Lord 
Francis  'Douglas,  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Hadow, 
together  with  their  guide,  Michel  Croz,  were  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  glaciers  beneath.  But  in  this  case 
there  are  peculiar  circumstances  which  add  to  the- 
horror  of  the  catastrophe.  In  the  accident  of  1865, 
terrible  as  it  was,  the  victims  were  all  full-grown  men. 
who  took  their  own  lives  in  their  hands  and  were- 
returning  from  the  first  perilous  conquest  over  the 
great  virgin  mountain  of  the  Alps.  Those  four  lives 
were  the  cost  to  pay  for  the  conquering  of 
the  Matterhorii  ;  and  it  was  the  curious  caprice 
of  that  accident  that  the  most  distinguished  climber 
in  the  party,  Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  escaped  with  his 
life.  But  in  the  accident  on  the  Dent  de  Veisivi  there 
were  none  of  tiiese  modifying  circumstances.  The  task 
in  which  the  four  climbers  who  perished  were  engaged! 
possessed  little  or  no  heroic  quality.  The  first  tele- 
grams gave  tlie  peak  as  the  Grande  Dent  do  Veisivi^ 
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;i  movintaiii  of  11,237  loot  near  Arolla  In  tlio  j^roal 
Val  tl'  Ik^rens,  one  of  the  many  sido-vallovs  tliat  run  up 
from  tlic  ^reat  central  valley  of  the  Rhone,  to  the  east 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ;  but  a  well-informed  corre- 
spontlont  of  the  "  Manchester  Ciuardian,"  writini;'  more 
fully  on  Wednesday,  informs  us  that  the  party  were 
really  climhin«;  the  Petite  Dent  de  Veisivi,  a  peak  in 
the  same  fj-roup,  and  risinj;-  to  a  heij^ht  of  10,463  leet. 
Neither  are  accounted  really  dillicult  climbs,  and 
both  are  reckoned  amoii!;-  those  which  can  be  attempted 
by  experienced  and  yet  prudent  climbers  without  -guides. 
But  it  is  clear,  from  the  correspondent's  account,  that 
the  Hopkinson  party  were  varyinj^  the  route,  and 
Intended  to  descend  by  a  new  couloir— perhaps  that 
mentioned  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Compton  In  the  account  of 
this  climb  contributed  to  the  "Alpine  Journal"  of 
November,  1807.  "On  the  return  journey,"  says  Mr. 
Compton,  "one  of  our  party  separated  from  the  rest, 
and  found  a  much  shorter  descent  of  a  rather  un- 
interesting- slope  by  means  of  a  dry  torrent  couloir, 
which  terminates  abruptly  above  the  white  patch  of 
stones  visible  from  Arolla."  Perhaps  this  couloir  was 
full  of  snow.  At  any  rate,  the  party  must  have  faced  it 
without  ice-axes  ;  for,  accordintj  to  the  correspondent, 
they  thoug-ht  so  little  of  the  ciimb  that  they  left  the 
"hotel  armed  with  nothing-  but  a  rope.  A  slip  down  a 
couloir  is  all  the  more  easy  because  it  seems  to  pro- 
claim no  danger  and  almost  invites  a  slide  down  its 
Invitingfly  brief  descent.  So  much  for  the  mountain, 
which  certainly  was  not  what  Is  reckoned  by  climbers 
as  a  first-class  peak. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  party.  It  consisted  of  Dr.  John 
Hopkinson  and  his  three  children,  including  his  son 
John,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  his  daughters 
Alice,  nineteen  years  old,  and  Lina  Evelyn,  a  year 
vounger.  The  first  two  had  some  experience  in  climb- 
ing ;  the  third  had  little  or  none.  The  father  and  leader 
of  this  party  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
English  scientists.  The  eldest  of  a  famous  family,  he 
had  excelled  in  everything  to  which  he  had  put  his  hand. 
•"Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit."  Senior  Wrangler, 
First  Smith's  Prizeman  and  Fellow  of  Trinity,  he  be- 
came afterwards  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Civil 
Engineers,  President  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  But 
the  ordinary  observer  will  not  be  so  deeply  touched 
"by  the  loss  to  science — which  is,  after  all,  but  a  chill 
abstraction  to  most  of  us  —  as  by  the  human  side  of  the 
catastrophe.  Dr.  Hopkinson  was  sta3'Ing  at  Arolla 
with  his  wife  and  his  children  enjoying  a  brief  holiday. 
So  little  conscious  was  he  of  any  peril  In  his  undertaking 
that  he  had  just  written  to  his  friend  Mr.  Lawrence, 
chairman  of  the  Linotype  Company,  fixing  9  September 
as  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Berlin,  and  28  September 
as  the  date  for  his  departure  for  America ;  and  yet 
almost  immediately  after  penning  these  letters  he  took 
three  of  his  children  to  their  doom  and  left  his  wife  a 
■sorrowing  widow  and  bereaved  mother  in  the  valley 
Tjelow. 

The  whole  story  must  necessarily  give  pause  to 
those  who  had  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  our  expert 
English  climbers  and  believed  that  the  sport  of  Alpine 
•climbing  had  passed  Into  a  safe  and  steady  period.  In 
the  face  of  so  great  a  human  tragedy,  indeed,  our  first 
instinct  is  silence.  "Sunt  lacrlmae  rerum  et  mentem 
mortalia  tangunt."  Censure  seems  an  outrage.  One 
would  not  lightly  mtrude  with  criticism  on  the  grief  of 
a  lady  so  bitterly  afflicted  as  Mrs.  Hopkinson  or  of 
Mr.  Hopkinson's  distinguished  brother,  the  present 
Principal  of  Owens  College  of  Manchester.  But  dls- 
•cretion  has  been  the  foible  of  English  climbers,  and  It 
has  been  the  proud  boast  of  our  Alpine  Club  that  their 
mortality  from  accident  has  been  reduced  almost  to 
extinction.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  an 
accident  in  the  Austrian  Alps  enabled  us  to  go  up  into 
the  temple  and  pray,  thanking  God  that  we  were  not  so 
rash  as  these  Austrians  are.  And  yet,  curiously 
enough,  that  was  a  case  of  indiscretion  very  similar  to 
the  case  of  an  expert  climber  who  persuaded  a  brother 
to  come  with  him  and  perished  himself  In  a  crevasse, 
while  his  companion,  half  mad  with  terror,  cut  the  rope 
'between  them.  The  offence  of  cutting  the  rope  in  such 
a  case  is  rightly  regarded  among  most  climbers  as 
■an  unpardonable  crime,  but  the  real  blame  undoubtedly 


rested  with  the  expert,  who  was  unwise  enough  to 
trust  himself  alone  on  a  mountain-side  wilii  an  in- 
experienced climber,  and  thoughtless  enough  to  risk 
his  brother's  life.  And  if  we  pass  this  judgment  on 
the  Austrian,  wliat  are  we  to  say  of  the  ivnglishman  ? 
Dr.  Hopkinson  was  an  experienced  climber  and  old 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  who  knew  all  the  perils  of 
his  craft,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  giiideless  climb- 
ing. .According  to  his  brollier,  he  had  climbed  this  very 
niount.-iln  twice  already.  Tlie  chances  of  any  accident 
happening  to  himself  on  such  a  mountain  as  this  were 
probably  infinitesimal.  But  take  the  extreme  case, 
and  suppose  that  Dr.  Hopkinson  was  as  experienced 
as  the  most  expert  of  Alpine  guides.  Theii  the  question 
remains —should  he  have  made  himself  responsible  for 
the  lives  of  three  young  people?  I  have  often  discussed 
with  Alpine  guides  the  kind  of  risks  which  they  will 
undertake  with  inexperienced  tourists.  Tourists  as  a 
whole  are  accustomed  to  suppose  that  guides  will  do 
anything  for  money.  But  I  have  generally  found  that 
a  very  shrewd  calculation  lies  behind  their  apparent 
readiness  to  take  parties  up  dllBcult  mountains.  There 
Is  generally  a  very  close  adaptation  of  means  to  end. 
A  guide  does  not  wish  to  offend  his  party,  but  if  he 
thinks  that  he  himself  will  be  unable  to  hold  up  an  in- 
experienced climber  In  case  of  a  slip,  he  will  mildly  sug- 
gest that  another  guide  or  two  should  come  as  a  porter; 
and  at  the  last  moment  he  will  perhaps  turn  up  v/ith  yet 
another  whom  he  will  press  into  the  service  too  late  to 
be  turned  back.  And  yet,  in  face  of  these  established 
customs,  among  resident  experts,  who  must  inevitably 
know  their  mountains  far  better  than  visitors,  we  find  a 
climber  liice  Dr.  Hopkinson  making  himself  responsible 
for  three  lives,  and  those  of  his  own  children.  We  are 
told  that  the  young  man  and  the  elder  girl  possessed 
experience,  but  experience  at  that  age  cannot  count  for 
much.  It  can  but  date  from  two  or  three  seasons, 
and  the  muscles  of  two  young  girls  cannot  be  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  sudden  strain  which  a  fall  throws 
on  the  other  members  of  the  party  on  the  same  rope. 
Indeed  the  rope  Itself  becomes  an  engine  of  death — a 
hangman's  noose.  A  slip  of  the  youngest  girl  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  death  of  all  three.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  this,  but  we  know  that  it 
was  a  clumsy  slip  of  young  Hadow  on  the  Matterhorn 
in  1865  which  dragged  the  others  from  their  steps  on  a 
comparatively  easy  place. 

I  am  far  from  exaggerating  the  dangers  of  mountain 
climbing — being  one  of  those.  Indeed,  who  think  that  It 
is  mere  pedantry  to  set  the  loss  of  a  few  lives  against  a 
vast  gain  in  vigour  of  life  for  a  great  quantity  of  men. 
Counting  all  accidents,  the  mortality  per  cent,  of  the 
Alpine  Club  is  far  lower  than  that  of  a  corresponding 
group  of  men  who  engage  In  the  deadlier  occupation  of 
Idleness  and  dining  out.  Great  sports  must  have  an 
element  of  danger.  Bicycling  has  its  record  of  disaster 
in  almost  every  daily  paper,  and  yet  every  sensible  man 
admits  t'nat  bicycling  should  be  encouraged.  The 
question  is  very  largely  one  of  proportion.  It  is  only 
when  a  sport  is  either  trivial  or  noxious  that  we  debar 
It  on  account  of  a  small  number  of  accidents.  But  it  is 
an  equally  silly  fallacy  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose 
that  a  sport  is  improved  by  increasing  the  dangers. 
Every  sensible  Alpine  climber  attempts  to  reduce  the 
record  of  accidents  to  the  very  lowest.  There 
was  a  period  in  the  early  history  of  climbing 
when  accident  followed  accident  with  appalling 
rapidity,  and  public  opinion  In  England  was  set 
against  Alpine  climbing  by  the  recklessness  of  those 
who  indulged  in  it.  This  period  followed  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  high  Alps  as  a  great  playing-ground,  and 
was  the  almost  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  daring 
pioneer  work  which  many  of  the  early  climbers  had  to 
undertake.  But  we  had  all  imagined  that  we  had 
emerged  from  this  period.  The  dangers  of  climbing 
have  been  grouped  and  classified.  The  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Club  have  set  their  faces 
against  raslmess  of  any  kind.  Every  accident  has  been 
analysed  and  tabulated  and  set  up  as  a  warning  to  future 
climbers.  Besides  that,  the  high  peaks  in  the  common 
climbing-grounds  have  been  conquered,  and  climbing 
guides  have  been  multiplied.  The  routes  which  were 
strange  are  now  familiar,  and  the  methods  of  attacking 
new  routes  are  as  scientifically  worked  out  as  the  steps 
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in  military  tactics.  All  this  had  produced  the  impression 
that  climbing-  had  become  a  safer  sport.  The  very 
impression  is  a  new  danger.  For  every  now  and  again 
an  accident  occurs  which  shows  that  the  mountains  are 
in  reality  no  tamer  to-day  than  they  were  yesterda)-, 
and  that,  like  the  tiger  and  the  leopard,  they  are  subject 
to  strange  outbreaks  of  ferocity  which  may  upset  all 
calculations.  A  mountain  storm  sucli  as  that  which 
overwhelmed  Mr.  Ncttleship,  a  wind  such  as  that 
which  blew  a  party  off  the  ^Iattcrhorn,  a  falling  stone 
such  as  that  which  killed  a  lady  on  the  Triftjoch,  such 
are  the  accidents  which  assert  the  inextinguishable 
element  of  danger.  And  the  fatalities  of  this  year  show 
that  there  is  another  cause  of  peril,  arising  not  so 
much  from  the  mountains  as  from  human  nature 
itself.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt  ;  and  we  fear 
that  an  impression  has  arisen  of  late  owing  to  the 
spread  of  climbing  literature  that  an  Alpine  peak  can 
be  as  lightly  attacked  as  a  hill  in  North  Wales,  or  a 
slope  of  Helveilyn.  Young  people  are  seized  with  the 
intoxication  of  the  mountains,  and,  looking  from  their 
hotels  up  to  the  glistening;  peaks,  imag-ine  that  victory 
is  as  easy  to  achieve  as  to  plan.  The  holiday  spirit  is 
kindly  and  sanguine  ;  and  their  elders  are  easily  per- 
suaded. The  result  is  seen  in  accidents  of  this  kind, 
directly  due  to  levity  in  the  formation  of  parties.  It  Is 
perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  its  result  will  be  to 
make  climbers  more  careful  in  their  choice.  Any  casual 
visitor  to  a  Swiss  hotel  will  know  that  many  of  the 
parties  which  go  out  on  expeditions  into  the  high 
mountains  only  come  back  alive  because  of  the  strength 
and  dogged  heroism  of  the  Swiss  guides  who  ac- 
company them.  Accidents  will  always  occur,  and  some 
of  the  worse  occur  under  the  best  of  guidance.  There 
is  a  margin  of  unavoidable  and  undiminishable  risk 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  by  all  who  will  climb 
mountains.  But  it  is  all  the  more  important  that 
avoidable  accidents  should  be  diminished,  and  that 
those  who  know  the  perils  of  the  mountains  should  not, 
by  light  word,  either  written  or  spoken,  lead  others  to 
throw  away  useful  lives.  Harold  Spender. 

A  STARTLED  FAUN. 

SNATCH  a  man  as  he  lies,  vacuous  and  dreaming, 
by  the  sea's  edge,  when  he  has  scarce  yet  purged 
himself  of  memory  in  the  sea's  sacramental  waters  ; 
drop  him  down,  thump  !  in  an  apoplectic  desert  of  dust 
and  soot,  and  clap  upon  his  head,  whose  coronal  was 
erst  but  straw,  that  which  will  now  seem  heavier  than 
one  of  the  innumerable  chimney-pots,  its  prototypes,  in 
the  leaden  sky  above  him  ;  drive  him  into  a  semi- 
circular den  upholstered  in  red  velvet  and  packed  with 
human  species,  and  leave  him  to  gasp  there  for  a 
hundred  and  forty  minutes  whilst  certain  painted 
bipeds,  presumably  human,  perform  behind  a  row  of 
lights  a  certain  series  of  merry,  merry  antics — do  all 
these  things  to  him,  oh  Fate,  since  it  amuses  you  to  do 
them,  but  don't,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  carry  the  joke 
so  far  as  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  the  play  ! — 
"  /c/i  hah''  es  docli  get  rage  n, 
Abe r  f rage  nur  nieht  itne!" 
My  opinion,  as  you  would  know,  oh  Fate,  if  you  had 
read  Mr.  Chalmers  Mitchell's  admirable  article  on 
"  Health  and  Brain-work"  in  last  week's  "  Saturday," 
will  really  be  of  no  value  to  you  at  all.  Mr.  Mitchell 
demonstrates  that  strength  of  body  and  strength  of 
intellect  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  each  other,  and  that 
never  is  a  man's  mind  so  feeble  as  when  his  body 
ha^-  been  braced  by  rustication.  A  month  ago  I 
was  a  shadow  with  an  enlarged  brain,  receptive  as 
any  Leyden-jar,  and  should  doubtless  have  found 
in  "Tommy  Dodd,"  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  an  irresist- 
ible motive  for  my  pen.  But  last  night,  sitting 
there  in  my  stall,  how  could  I  be  receptive  ?  I  was  as 
one  oppressed  by  some  vague,  familiar  nightmare. 
Around  me  was  a  sea  of  male  and  female  faces,  most  of 
them  quite  familiar  to  me,  all  of  them  nodding  to  one 
another  like  mandarins  and  beaming  through  spectacles 
or  pince-nez — it  is  a  curious  fact  that  almost  all  first- 
nighters  wear  glasses  of  some  kind.  From  an  upper- 
box  a  programme  fluttered  down,  as  usual,  and  fell  on 
somebody's  head,  making  somebody  very  cross.  When 
the  curtain  fell,  half  the  audience  stood  up  and  began  to 
budge  about,  with  loud  apologies  for  treading  on  the 


toes  of  the  other  half.  And  when  the  curtain  was  up, 
there  was  the  usual  garden,  with  a  young  lady  (dressed 
up  to  the  nines)  in  it,  saying,  "So,  sir,  that  decides 
me  !  From  this  day  forth  we  shall  be  as  strangers  !" 
And  there  were  men  tapping  one  another  on  the  chest 
and  saying,  "  Look  here  !  You  don't  split  on  me  :  I 
don't  split  on  you  !"  And  there  was  quick  music  at  the 
end  of  every  act,  and  plenty  of  rattle  and  bustle,  and 
some  one  came  down  a  ladder,  and  some  one  else 
wanted  to  fire  a  revolver.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  everything' 
was  as  it  should  have  been.  The  audience  roared' 
with  laughter.  I  alone  was  unable  to  enjoy  myself ; 
my  heart  was  far  away,  on  the  coast.  My  ears 
were  as  two  shells  where  the  murmur  of  waves 
is  yet  lingering — how  could  I  hear  well  ?  How 
could  I  see  well  through  that  bronze  mask,  my 
face  ?  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  breathe. 
Let  my  reader,  therefore,  not  resent  my  reticence 
about  the  play.  At  present,  I  am  simply  the  young 
man  up  from  the  country  ;  my  mind  is  a  seething* 
chaos  of  shyness  and  bewilderment.  I  am  a  startled 
faun  :  be  very  gentle  with  me  !  Do  you  remember  how 
Sulla's  soldiers  found  in  a  Thessalian  wood  and  dragged' 
off  to  the  Dictator's  tent  a  creature  with  the  face  and' 
body  of  a  man  but  the  hoofs  and  horns  of  a  goat  ?' 
Sulla  questioned  and  examined  the  creature,  but  at 
length,  pitying  its  dumb  terror,  ordered  his  men  to 
release  it,  and  smiled  as  he  watched  it  leaping  away  with 
gestures  of  uncouth  joy  to  its  own  wood.  I  am  in  the 
position  of  that  captured  faun.  Though  you  cannot 
send  me  whence  I  came,  do  not  browbeat  me  ;  give  me 
time  to  acclimatise  myself ;  let  me  be  !  My  critical 
faculties  will  be  in  full  swing,  I  promise  you,  before  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

The  foregoing  words  were  written  on  Wednesday 
morning.  The  hours  passed,  night  fell,  and  fate  drove 
me  down  to  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  that  I  might  witness 
the  first  performance  of  Mr.  Sims'  new  play.  I  was 
sullen  enough  on  the  way,  but  I  "  went,"  as  the  phrase 
is,  "quietly."  Resignation  was  setting  in.  Already 
had  the  roar  of  the  traffic  overcome  the  sea's  murmur 
in  my  ears.  Already  was  I  feeling  a  trifle  less  robust,, 
and,  in  due  proportion,  a  trifle  more  cerebrative. 
Not  that  I  was  able  to  grasp  in  detail  all  the  in- 
genious complications  into  which  Mr.  Sims  had  woven 
his  heroes  and  heroines,  his  villains  of  either 
gender.  Indeed,  I  confess  thats  when,  in  the  last 
act  ("A  Riverside  Cellar"),  Miss  Neilson  grasped  the 
arm  of  the  worst  villain  and  cried,  "Where  are  you 
going?"  and  he,  setting  his  teeth,  made  answer,  "  To- 
meet  the  woman  who  was  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the- 
man  your  father  murdered,"  it  was  not  so  much  my 
heart  that  stood  still  with  horror  as  my  head  that  reeled. 
Who  shall  say  now  that  more  brain-power  might  well 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  writing  of  English  plays  ? 
Such  a  play  as  the  "  Gipsy  Earl "  seems  to  me  a 
really  marvellous  feat  of  the  human  intellect.  To 
understand  clearly  all  its  involutions  and  convolutions 
were  a  hard  task  even  for  a  person  of  the  frailest 
physique  :  what  shall  one  say  of  him  who  not  merely 
understands  them,  but  actually  evolved  them  and  de- 
veloped them  and  solved  them  in  the  sacrosanctity  of 
"  Opposite-the-Ducks  Villa"?  Driving  his  pen  thus 
steadfastly,  his  desk  radiant  in  the  dry  light  of  in- 
tellection, Mr.  Sims  never  removes  his  left  hand  from 
the  public's  pulse,  save  when,  now  and  again,  he 
clutches  at  that  waistcoat  beneath  which  his  own 
great  heart  is  so  tumultuously  throbbing.  Perfect 
in  him,  the  coalition  of  heart  and  head!  Critics 
who  sneer  at  melodrama  as  a  puerile  convention  will 
do  well  to  consider  how  intensely  difficult  a  form  it 
is.  Whatever  they  may  think  of  melodrama,  they 
should  regard  the  melodramatist  with  that  reverence 
which  is  always  owed  to  the  indomitable.  I  was 
sorry  to  notice  that  the  cheap  sneers  of  these  critics 
seemed  to  have  so  far  corrupted  the  pit  and  gallery 
that  there  was  actually  a  ripple  of  laughter  when 
the  comic  man  recognised  the  rightful  Elarl  by 
an  old  scar  on  the  wrist.  Nor,  I  fancied,  did  the  hisses 
sound  quite  so  genuine  as  of  old  when  tiie  villains  took 
their  calls.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Sims  had  made  one  of  his  villains  a  Yorkshireman— 
surely  a  very  dangerous  experiment,  and  a  great  strain- 
on  the  public  conscience  !    However,  there-was  no  doubt 
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.ihout  llio  ;»ppliUiso  t'oi-  tlio  heroos  aiul  horoiiios  aiul  Mr. 
Sims  liimsolt".  Tho  wholo  lliiiii;-  was  oviiloiilly  a  j^^roat 
success.  Tlicro  was  siuh  a  \asl  luiinliL'f  of  niiiiies 
iiwoUciI  ill  it  that,  wore  1  to  consiilor  tlio  wliolo  cast,  I 
suppose  that  ox'i'ii  iIk-  "  Satuiilay  "  itsolt"  couiil  not 
ci'>ntaiii  the  nolicos  tliat  slioukl  he  written.  Il  is 
eiunii^h  to  say  that  Mr.  l-'reil  Terry  ami  Miss  Neilson, 
llie  two  principals,  were  not  at  all  afraid  of  their  parts, 
and  acted  as  well  as  e\er.  Max. 

Till':  rROMKN.Ani:  concerts. 

A  FTl-'R  a  droui^'ht  we  welcome  the  sweet  rain  ;  after 
*■  a  six  weeks'  fast  any  one  of  us  would  eaf^erly 
munch  cocoa-nut  maltinj,'' ;  after  a  music-less  month  we 
rush  eaj^erly  to  the  Promenade  Concerts.  Apart  from 
the  mere  sounds  of  the  music  how  exhilarating  to  see 
Mr.  Henry  Wood  wajj.ylinj^  the  stick  with  his  ancient 
enerij-y  ;  how  i^aily  the  bows  sweep  up  and  down  ;  how 
refreshintif  it  is  to  see  the  patient  mules  of  the  daily 
press  come  into  the  hall,  at  once  commence  writing, 
and  continue  to  write  until  they  trot  off  to  their  offices. 
I  love  to  watch  them  ;  they  fascinate  me.  Durinj^  the 
playintj  of  the  first  piece  they  plod  throui^h  their  cus- 
tomary remarks  about  the  "phenomenal  attendance" 
and  "Mr.  Newman's  enterprise";  durini^-  the  playiny 
of  the  second  they  gravely  discuss  the  playing  of  the 
first  -"  the  Symphony  in  C  minor  was  played  with  taste 
and  feeling-  "  ;  and  so  on  until  they  leave  without  having 
heard  —  really  heard  with  ears,  brain  and  heart  —  a 
single  thing,  and  without  having  written  a  sentence 
that  they  had  not  written  a  thousand  times  before. 
Patient  plodders  !  surely  they  will  some  day  and  some- 
where get  the  reward  which  editors  are  more  and  more 
disinclined  nowadays  to  give  to  honest  dulness  and 
ignorance.  A  large  part  of  the  pleasure  I  get  at  the 
Promenade  concerts  is  derived  from  watching  them. 
Another  part  comes  from  the  liberty  to  smoke,  and  a 
part — of  course — from  the  music. 

It  is  curious  how  not  only  in  religion  and  politics  one 
may  for  a  long  time  believe  that  one  believes,  but  also 
in  the  lesser  affairs  of  life.  For  long  I  cherished  the 
faith  that  the  Promenade  concerts  were  frequented 
because  one  might  consume  cigarettes  there  ;  and  it 
was  only  on  Saturday  night  of  last  week  that  the 
overwhelming  attraction  of  the  music,  at  least  for  the 
elect,  occurred  to  me.  The  elect  do  not  attend  on  the 
Popular  nights.  A  Wagner  night  draws  them,  or  a 
Schubert  or  Tschaikowsky  night ;  but  not  a  Sullivan  or 
quadrille  or  ballad  night.  It  is  hard  to  say  to  what 
kind  last  Saturday  night  belonged.  We  had  Liszt, 
Balf",  Hubay,  Gounod,  Tschaikowsky,  Cowen,  Bach- 
Linde  {sic),  Schubert,  Boccherini,  Mendelssohn, 
W^agner,  Pinsuti.  Halvorsen  and  Sullivan — surely  an 
extraordinary  mixture,  reminding  one  irresistibly  of  a 
Philharmonic  programme.  But,  anyhow,  the  elect  did 
not  come— only  the  crovi^d  and  the  critics.  Mr.  New- 
man cannot  be  blamed  for  such  things.  He  might 
fairly  argue  that  a  hodge-podge  not  so  bad  as  many  a 
hodge-podge  offered  by  the  Philharmonic  (which,  poor 
old  lady,  is  much  too  lofty  to  give  concerts  in  the 
Autumn,  after  trying  them  once)  is  quite  good  enough 
for  a  Saturday  night  Promenade  audience.  I  entirely 
agree  with  him.  It  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  cram  as 
much  vulgarity  as  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  life  of  the 
Promenade  concerts  into  the  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  nights,  leaving  the  other  nights  free  so  that 
those  who  want  to  hear  real  music  can  hear  it  without 
a  nauseous  flavouring  of  pot-boiling  ballads.  And 
while  admitting  this,  one  silently  registers  a  vow  not 
to  go  within  a  mile  of  Queen's  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday  or  Saturday  nights.  We  critics  went  last 
Saturday  because  it  was  the  opening  night,  and  we  had 
to  write  of  the  "phenomenal  attendance"  and  "Mr. 
Newman's  enterprise,"  and  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Manners  and  Madame  Fanny  Moody,  and  indeed 
every  one  concerned  sang  (or  played)  "  with  taste  and 
feeling." 

Monday  night  was  a  Wagner  night,  and  though  I  am 
tired  to  extinction  of  Wagner  nights,  at  least  it  seemed 
to  me  preferable  to  a  Popular  night ;  and  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  judging  this  year's  band.  Wherefore  I 
went,  and  was  not  unduly  elated.  As  yet  the  band  is 
very  rough  ;  balance  of  tone  is  decidedly  to  seek  ;  even 
ordinary  accuracy  has  not  as  yet  been  achieved.   It  struck 


me  .IS  a  smaller  h.iiul  llian  last  year's  ;  but  tlial  may  be 
a  mistake  ;  and  in  any  case  a  change  from  the  monster 
orchestr.is  to  whicli  wo  are  becoming  too  much  accus- 
tomed may  be  anything  rather  th.m  harmful  to  our  cars 
and  nerves.  \iul  the  roug-hness,  I;ick  of  balance  and 
the  inaccuracy  are  matters  to  be  mended  as  i|uickly 
as  possible  ;  and  since  every  evening  that  they  arc 
indulgeil  in  carries  the  players  deeper  into  denniralised 
iiabils,  1  suggest  to  Messrs.  Newman  and  Wood  that 
the  expense  of  two  or  tiirec  rehearsals,  two  or  three 
mornings  of  careful  drill,  would  not  be  wasted.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  prelude  to  Act  III.  oi'  (he  ".Master- 
singers  of  Nuremberg  "  and  in  the  prelude  to  "  Lohen- 
grin "  I  noticed  a  great  deal  too  much  of  w.-)bbling- 
and  uncertainty.  On  the  other  iiand,  some  portions  of 
the  Siegfried  Idyll,  like  the  curate's  egg,  were  excellent. 
As  for  Mr.  Wood's  conducting,  there  is  little  more  to 
be  said  about  il.  .\lmost  his  only  fault  is  his  inclination 
to  bully  the  brass  a  little,  compelling  them  to  bark  and 
snort,  and  not  allowing  them  to  sing;  but  we  may  hope 
to  see  the  last  of  that  this  season. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning-  that  the 
Sunday  afternoon  concerts  begin  on  i«  September,  and 
that  the  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  begin  about  the 
middle  of  October.  They  ought  all  to  be  handsomely 
supported  ;  for  Mr.  Newman  is  doing  for  us  what  the 
Philh  armonic  Society  ought  to  have  done  years  ago, 
but  was  and  is  too  stupid  and  ignorant  to  do,  and  what 
apparently  no  one  save  Mr.  Newman  will  do. 

J.  F.  R. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

/"^  ENERAL  dulness  has  still  been  the  feature  of  the 
Stock  Markets  daring  the  week,  but  in  spite  of 
the  lack  of  business  a  firm  undertone  has  prevailed. 
The  Settlement,  following  on  the  nineteen-day  account, 
was  not  a  very  lively  affair  and  was  easily  arranged, 
but  it  sufficed  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  few  members 
who  still  remain  in  town.  At  any  other  time  the  Tsar's 
message  of  peace  to  the  world  might  have  led  to  some 
activity,  but  at  the  present  juncture  it  was  received  on 
the  London  Stock  Exchange  with  only  languid  interest, 
and  except  for  a  rather  firmer  tendency,  due  to  the 
belief  that  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  tlie  Ru'^sian 
Emperor's  manifesto,  it  at  least  indicated  a  better 
position  of  affairs  as  between  England  and  Russia,  it 
had  no  effect  upon  quotations.  Consols  are  practically 
unchanged.  In  Home  Railwa3's  slight  improvements 
have  been  marked  in  most  descriptions,  but  London  and 
North  Westerns  are  down  2^.  The  American  Market 
has  been  somewhat  irregular.  Central  Pacifies  have 
risen  4!,  and  Wabash  zh,  but  Louisvilles  have  fa'len. 
Industrials  have  been  quite  featureless.  South  Au  icans 
have  been  flat,  but  no  important  declines  have  taken 
place,  with  the  exception  of  a  furtlier  fall  in  De  Beers, 
and  Westralians  have  displayed  a  small  amount  of 
activity,  which  must,  however,  be  described  as  mainly 
factitious.  From  such  markets  it  is  not  surprising  tha'': 
a  considerable  number  of  brokers  and  jobbers  have  fled 
to  field  and  moor.  The  reassuring  news  with  respect 
to  Chinese  affairs  now  to  hand  should,  however,  lead  to 
more  general  activity  during  the  new  account. 

The  Money  Market  has  been  slightly  firmer  during 
the  week,  and  call  money  is  now  in  fair  demand  at  f  to 
I  per  cent,  as  against  |-  to  i  per  cent,  last  week.  The 
three-months'  rate  has  in  turn  hardened  to  i|  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  i|  per  cent,  a  week  ago.  The  Bank 
Rate  is  unchanged  at  2h  per  cent.,  but  the  weekly 
return  of  the  Bank  of  England  shows  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  position  which  has  been  continuous  for 
some  weeks  past  has  now  ceased.  The  total  reserve 
has  decreased  £2j^6,6yg,  and  the  proportion  of  reserve 
to  liabilities  remains  unchanged  at  48^^  per  cent.  The 
New  York  Exchange  also  shows  a  weakening  tendency, 
and  the  drain  of  gold  to  America  may  soon  begin. 

The  Settlement  in  Home  Rails  revealed  a  number  of 
irregular  movements,  due  in  all  probability  rather  to  the 
varying  flow  of  investment  orders  than  to  any  reasons 
connected  with  the  different  lines.  Great  Westerns, 
however,  after  their  severe  fall,  recovered  2^  on  the 
anticipated  ending  of  the  coal  strike,  and  now  that  the 
men  have  virtually  accepted  the  employers'  terms  the 
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improvement  has  continued,  so  that  the  stock,  which 
at  one  time  fell  as  low  as  166'^,  has  recovered  to 
169.'..  Before  the  strike  it  stood  at  1722,  but  the 
dispute  has  caused  such  a  serious  diminution  in  the 
vcar's  receipts  of  the  Company  that  the  stock  is  not 
iikely  to  see  this  fig'ure  ag^ain  for  some  time,  unless 
there  is  a  great  and  altogether  improbable  increase  in 
the  receipts  during  the  next  four  months.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  in  many  quarters  it  is  believed  that  the  strike  will 
have  exercised  a  permanently  deleterious  effect  on  the 
Welsh  coal  industry  by  driving  consumers  to  other 
markets.  In  any  case  it  will  probably  be  several 
years  before  either  the  Great  Western  Company  or  the 
South  Wales  collieries  entireh'  recover  from  the  effects 
of  the  prolonged  dispute.  The  trafTic  returns  of  the 
week  on  most  lines  have  been  satisfactory,  but  the 
Metropolitan  and  District  Railways,  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  and,  of  course,  the  Great  Western,  all  show 
decreases  on  last  year's  receipts. 


Net  Yield  of  English  R.\ilway  Stocks. 


Company. 

Dividends 

Price 

Yield  p 

c. 

1897-S. 

31  August. 

£ 

s. 

..  7  ... 

...  175I.-. 

19 

10 

Great  Northern  "A"  ... 

o  1_ 

...     54  .... 

18 

8 

...  8n.... 

■■  3 

16 

1 1 

Great  Northern  Deferred 

...  57i.... 

14 

2 

6^ 

...  i75f  ••• 

•  3 

12 

6 

South  Eastern  Deferred 

••  38  ••• 

...  108  k.... 

••  3 

I  I 

4 

North  Western   

..  7  ... 

...  200   

10 

0 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

••  5i  - 

...  148  .... 

•■  3 

9 

3 

Brighton  Ordinary  

Great  Northern  Preferred 

..  6^  ... 

...  184  .... 

9 

0 

..  4  ... 

6 

4 

South  W^estern  Deferred 

..  3  ... 

...  91I.... 

••  3 

5 

6 

South  Western  Ordinary 

..  6|  ... 

...  22/\h  

. .  2 

19 

0 

Midland  Preferred   

..    2i  ... 

...  85i.... 

,  2 

18 

7 

...  129   

.  2 

18 

I 

...  121 

,  2 

17 

10 

South  Eastern  Ordinary 

..  4A- 

...  152  .... 

2 

17 

7 

Great  Western   

..  4^  ••• 

...  169I.... 

16 

I 

Great  Central  Preferred 

..  ... 

...    61  .... 

.  2 

9 

2 

The  nineteen-day  account  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
boom  in  American  Rails.  The  one  solitary  decline  in 
the  whole  list  was  one  of  h  in  New  York  Central  stock, 
which  has  now  further  fallen  |  to  121 1.  The  biggest 
rise  was  of  loi  in  Milwaukees,  closely  followed  by 
one  of  9I  in  Northern  Pacifies  and  one  of  9  in  Union 
Pacifies.  Wabash  "B"  Debentures,  for  which  Wall 
Street  has  suddenly  displayed  an  uncommon  and  in- 
explicable fondness,  rose  6| ;  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Common  Stock,  which  the  reorganization  syndicate  is 
no  doubt  carefully  nursing,  6J,  and  Denver  Prefs.  5}. 
A  slight  reaction  is  now  manifest,  and  the  market  is 
waiting  for  the  declaration  of  the  Milwaukee  dividend 
which  is  expected  daily.  Should  it  not  prove  equal  to 
expectations  it  may  be  the  signal  for  a  general  fall.  . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Milwaukee  Railway  is  at 
present  exceedingly  prosperous.  In  the  twelve  months 
ending-  30  June  it  is  supposed  to  have  earned  a  dividend 
of  8  per  cent,  and  the  most  sanguine  expect  that  6  per 
cent,  will  be  declared.  The  Company  is,  however, 
spending  a  great  deal  upon  improvements,  and  per 
cent,  will  be  considered  good.  If  the  latter  should 
prove  to  be  the  figure  the  dividend  for  the  whole  year 
will  be  5j  per  cent.,  and  the  yield  at  116 J  will  be 
10s.  5^/.  per  cent.  This  is,  of  course,  very  good  if 
only  a  single  year  is  taken,  but  from  1888  to  1891  no 
dividend  at  all  was  paid;  in  1892  and  1895  only  2  per 
cent.,  and  in  1893,  1894  and  i8q6  only  4  per  cent. 
With  a  dividend  of  5!  per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  the 
average  yield  for  the  past  five  years  will  be  only  the 
veriest  trifle  over  4  percent.,  and  at  116^,  the  present 
quotation,  the  stock  seems  to  us  over-priced  for  an 
American  railway,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
English  railway  stocks  which  give  as  high  a  yield  with 
much  greater  security  for  the  future. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
American  Rails  generally  were  below  their  real  value 
and  the  present  year  has  been  a  particularly  prosperous 
one  for  nearly  all  the  lines.  It  is,  however,  a  curious 
fact  that  the  improvement  which  has  now  reached  such 
large  dimensions  began  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war 


and  has  continued  since  that  time  practically  without 
intermission.  The  war,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  interfered 
very  little  with  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  railways  no  doubt  even  contributed 
materially  to  their  prosperity.  But  those  who  anticipate 
a  further  improvement  in  prices  in  this  market  should 
remember  that  the  past  year  has  been  exceptional. 
Ovv  ing  to  the  excellent  harvests  in  the  States  last  year, 
and  the  shortage  of  wheat  in  Europe,  the  price  of  wheat 
rose  to  a  figure  it  had  not  touched  for  a  long  time  and 
consequently  American  farmers  got  high  prices,  freights 
in  turn  were  good,  and  the  currency  agitation  died 
down.  Now  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  again, 
the  prospect  of  another  abundant  crop  in  America, 
instead  of  improving  the  prospects  of  the  railways, 
will  have  precisely  the  contrary  effect.  The  price 
of  wheat  is  likely  to  fall  still  further,  freights 
will  have  to  be  considerably  reduced,  and  the 
receipts  of  the  railroads  will  fall  correspondingly. 
Already  the  gross  earnings  of  ti  e  roads  are  diminishing 
rapidly.  Not  long  ago  the  aggregate  increases  were 
as  much  as  15  per  cent.  In  June  the  aggregate  in- 
crease was  onl}'  6|  per  cent.,  and  in  July  only  i  per 
cent.  In  short,  the  high-water  mark  has  probably 
been  reached.  It  seems  that  Bryanism  and  the  Silver 
Party  have  lost  their  influence  for  the  moment,  but  an 
abundant  harvest  and  low  prices  for  wheat  would 
speedily  revive  the  currency  question  amongst  the 
Western  farmers,  and  the  new-born  feeling  of  con- 
fidence in  American  affairs  would  soon  disappear. 


Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Railway  Stocks 

BEFORE  the   WaR   AND  NoW. 


Railway. 

Price 

Price 

Differ- 

28 January. 

31  August. 

ence. 

Atchison  and  Topeka  ... 

-     13^  . 

..     141  .. 

■      +  i 

Central  Pacific  —  

...     14I  . 

..      2l|  .. 

•    +  7h 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee 

...    99^  . 

..    I16I  .. 

■  +i7i 

Denver  Preferred   

...    5ii  . 

••    57i-  •• 

•    4-  sf 

.  109.^- 

..  115I  .. 

.     4-  61 

Louisville  

...    5«l  • 

..    6o|  .. 

.     +  li 

New  York  Central  

...  112^  . 

..  122 

.    4-  gf 

North  Pacific  Preference 

...    68|  . 

..    79|  .. 

.     4-  lof 

60  . 

..    61I  .. 

.     4-  li 

Wabash  Preference   

...    19I  . 

..  25 

•    +  5i 

The  Industrial  Market  remains  quite  featureless. 
Changes  on  the  account  were  of  small  dimensions  either 
way.  The  most  considerable  were  a  fall  of  i|  from 
104-^-  to  103  in  Welsbach  Ordinary,  and  of  i  from  20^ 
to  igh  in  Gordon  Hotels.  At  present  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  towards  greater  activity  in  this  market  as  a 
result  of  the  more  settled  political  situation  ;  but  so  far 
the  tendency  is  not  very  marked.  The  mild  excitement 
of  the  week  has  been  with  regard  to  the  alleged  Lipton- 
Gilbey  amalgamation.  Both  firms  have  strenuously 
denied  the  rumours  which  have  been  abroad,  and  their 
denials  leave  the  popularity  of  Liptou's  Ordinary  as 
mysterious  as  ever.  The  rumours  received  credence  at 
first,  no  doubt,  because  the  market  cannot  quite  under- 
stand why  Lipton's  £1  shares  should  be  supposed  to  be 
worth  £2  10s.  apiece.  At  this  price  to  yield  5  per 
cent,  to  the  investor,  the  profit  for  the  Company's  first 
j  ear  of  working  must  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  over 
;^250,ooo,  an  increase  of  ;^8o,ooo  on  the  profits  earned 
in  the  twelve  months  previous  to  the  transfer  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton's  business  to  the  Company.  This  is  a 
big  sum,  but  we  do  not  say  that  it  will  not  be  earned. 
It  only  appears  to  us  improbable  that  in  one  year  even 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  can  bring  about  such  an  increase. 
If  he  can,  it  will  seem  to  have  been  cm  act  of  folly  on 
his  part  to  sell  his  business  to  a  company. 

An  order  has  been  made  for  the  compulsory  winding 
up  of  the  New  Julia  Nitrate  Company.  This  is  one  of 
Mr.  T.  M.  Tiiackthwaite's  companies.  Mr.  Thack- 
thwailo,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Tati  Bluejacket  Syndicate.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
New  Julia  Nitrate  Company,  and  only  two  months  ago 
declared  in  examination  that  it  had  "good  prospects." 
No  doubt  he  believed  that  the  Ashbourne  Gold  Mining 
Company,  now  in  liquidation,  of  which  he  was  also 
Chairman,  had  "good  prospects."  He  also  believes 
that  the  Tati  Bluejacket  Syndicate  has  "good  pro- 
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spi.>cts."  \\'>.'  novor  met  so  saii^ulno  ;i  111:111  as  Mr. 
Tliacktluvaito.  lUit  then  ho  adiiiiUoil  that  his  l>x- 
porioiico  of  s^oKl-inininij  was  ^'ainod  in  llio  t'ity  ol 
l.oiuloii.  Perhaps  \vlioii  lie  comes  haci':  iVoin  I  lie  Tali 
district  he  will  not  be  quite  so  saiii^uine.  lUil  one 
never  knows. 

Ni:t  ViiiLD  OK  Ixni's  riu.M.  Comt-vmus. 

IMviilend  Y'c'" 

Company.                 1807.  Price  percent. 

Percent.       31  August.  jL  ^    s-  ''■ 

National  Kxplosives          ii      ...  i  i  j  ••■^7  7 

Bovril  Deferred                  5      ...  ...800 

Do.    Ordinary                  7      •••  li  •■•7    9  4 

Mazawuttee  Tea                 H      •••  li  •••    ^    8  o 

Linotype  Deferred  (;^:5)     9      •••  7^-  •••    5  18  o 

D.  H.  Kvans  &  Co           12      ...  2;^  ...    5  12  11 

Spiers  &  Pond  (;^:io)       lo      ...  18^  ...581 

National  Telephone  (;<^'5)    6      ...  5'^  ...    5    6  8 

Harrod's  Stores                 20      ...  3^  ...    5    ^  ^ 

Linotype  Ordinary  (;^5)     ^      •••  5^  •••5    4  4 

Holborn  &  Frascati          lo^)...  2  ...500 

Salmon  &  Gluckstein  ...    8      ...  li^  ...    4  18  5 

Bryant  &  May  (;6'5)    ...17^-    •••  ...    4  ^7  2 

Jay's                                  7^^    •••  •••    4  12  3 

Eley  Brothers  (;^io)    ...  17^    ...  38  •••    4  12  i 

Swan  &  Edo^ar                   5      •••  ^1  -•    4    8  10 

Savoy  Hotel  (;^io)             7*    •••  ^7  •••    4    8  2 

Jones  &  Higgins                 9^    •••  2^  ...    4    4  5 

J.  &  P.  Coa:ts  (;^io)    ...  20      ...  62  ...    3    4  6 

Hydraulic  Power  (p^ioo)    8      ...  270  ...    2  19  2 
(1)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

In  the  Kaffir  market  interest  still  centres  round  De 
Beers,  and  the  definite  information  from  the  mine 
which  has  been  promised  is  awaited  with  curiosity  and 
some  anxiety.  On  Wednesday  the  shares  touched  the 
lowest  point  of  their  recent  fall,  25y\,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  April  last  they  were  as  low  as  23^-, 
the  lowest  point  they  have  touched  since  the  Jameson 
Raid.  In  April  there  was  no  suggestion  that  the 
diamond-producing-  capacity  of  the  mine  was  showing 
signs  of  exhaustion,  and  it  is  an  odd  circumstance  that 
then,  as  now,  the  shares  of  the  New  Jagersfontein 
diamond  mine  in  the  Orange  Free  State  took  a  jump 
upwards  as  De  Beers  went  down.  The  suggestion 
now  is  that  the  Jagersfontein  Company,  which  owns 
10,000  De  Beers  shares,  has  been  realising  its  holding, 
and  that  this  was  the  starting-point  of  the  fall.  We 
are  more  than  ever  inclined  to  the  belief  that  omr 
surmise  of  last  week  is  correct,  and  that  the  whole 
business  has  been  a  carefully  managed  bear  movement, 
out  of  which  some  one  has  made  a  substantial  profit. 
Rumours  are  easily  spread  abroad,  and  a  little  judicious 
selling  at  the  outset  will  start  a  downward  movement, 
which  jobbers  and  brokers,  thinking  themselves  very 
smart,  will  speedily  accelerate.  To  sell  through  the 
Cape  and  to  buy  through  Paris  is  just  what  the  wire- 
pullers of  the  scheme  would  do.  In  any  case,  since 
the  price  of  De  Beers  has  not  yet  touched  the  low 
price  reached  in  April  last,  the  fall  cannot  yet  be  con- 
sidered very  serious. 

At  25  De  Beers  give  a  net  yield  of  8  per  cent.,  and 
are  therefore  cheaper  than  Jagersfonteins  at  8  with  a 
net  yield  of  7^  per  cent.,  but  in  neither  case  is  the  yield 
very  high,  seeing  that  neither  mine  can  be  considered 
inexhaustible,  and  that  the  dividends  depend  entirely  on 
the  prices  that  can  be  realised  for  the  diamonds 
obtained.  At  any  time  the  discovery  of  a  new  diamond 
field  may  destroy  the  De  Beers  monopoly  and  greatly 
diminish  its  profits.  The  Jagersfontein  mine  may,  how- 
ever, increase  its  dividend  this  year.  Last  year  it  only 
declared  12  per  cent.,  as  against  t6  per  cent,  in  1896 
and  20  per  cent,  in  1895  and  1893.  The  Jagersfontein 
Company,  it  may  be  noted,  is,  after  the  De  Beers  Com- 
pany, the  largest  diamond-producer  in  the  world.  It 
has  even  beaten  De  Beers  in  one  respect,  for  in  1893 
there  was  discovered  on  the  property  what  is  perhaps 
the  largest  diamond  in  the  world,  a  stone  of  the  finest 
blue-white  water,  weighing  uncut  971  carats. 

There  appear  to  be  some  signs  of  an  approaching 
revival  in  South  Africans.     The  Account  just  ended 
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sliowoil  no  great  ciianges  either  way,  hut  since  the 
Settlement  there  has  been  more  aclivily\  The  market 
has  not  yet  (.juile  made  up  its  mind,  however,  how  to 
take  the  result  of  the  Cape  Klectioiis,  though  the 
.general  opinion  is  inclined  to  be  that  the  Bond  victory 
will  be  gooil  for  'IVansvaal  mines,  whatever  may  be  its 
eflect  upon  Rhodesians.  It  is  suggested  th.'it  with  his 
friends  in  power  at  the  Cape,  and  with  the  ever-present 
need  for  a  loan  as  a  further  incentive,  President  Kruger 
maybe  at  last  persuaded  to  do  something  for  the  mining 
industry.  We  certainly  expect  thai  after  the  holidays, 
when  the  Stock  Markets  again  resume  their  activity, 
there  will  be  an  all-round  improvement  in  values  in 
South  Africans.  That  prices  have  been  so  well  main- 
tained during  the  past  two  or  three  months  of  absolute 
stagnation  argues  an  inherent  strength  in  the  market, 
which  cannot  fail  to  lift  prices  as  soon  as  there  is  the 
smallest  indicotion  of  reviving  business.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Rand  Mines,  Limited,  will  declare  a  dividend,  and  that 
before  very  long  the  shares  will  probably  be  split. 

EsTiM.\TED  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 

Pro- 

Estimated       Price,     Life  of  bable 
Lompan  Dividends.  31  August.  Mine.  Net 

Yield. 
Per 

Per  Cent.  Years.  q^^^ 

Pioneer  {^)    75  ...  io|  ...     i  ...  75 

Van  Ryn   40  ...  i|  ...  12  ...  16 

Rietfontein  A                    35  ...  2     ...  30  ...  15I 

Henry  Nourse  (2)    150  ...  gj^---  12  ...  12 

Comet   50  ...  3tV-.-  18  ...  12 

Glencairn    35  ...  iri---  "  •••  "2 

Ferreira    350  ...  24^  ...  17  ...  9^ 

Jumpers  (")   80  ...  5    ...    8  ...  9 

Treasury  (*)                      i2|-  ...  ^j'^...  13  ...  9 

Roodepoort  United   ...    50  ...  4    ...  15  ...  7 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70  ...  4I  ...  10  ...  7 

Herlot   100  ...  7^  ...  12  ...  7 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef     10  ...  yV  •••    ^  •••  7 

Robinson  (5)                       20  ...  8^  ...  16  ...  7 

Ginsberg                          50  ...  2^  ...    8  ...  6 

Wolhuter(*)                     10  ...  Stu---  4°  •••  6 

Crown  Reef  C')    200  ...  14^  ...    8  ...  6 

City  and  Suburban  (*)      15  ...  6^  ...  17  ...  5 

Wemmer   150  ...  lOi-^r...  10  ...  5 

Primrose                          60  ...  4xV---  ^°  •••  5 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...    30  ...  3^  ■•.  15  ...  4 

Durban  Roodepoort  ...    80  ...  sf  ...    9  ...  4 

Princess                      ...     15  ...  i^'i  ■■■  2o(?)  ...  4 

May  Consolidated            35  ...  2—...    9  ...  3 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100  ...  6-j%...    7  ...  3 

Angelo                            75  ...  sU'--    8(')  -  2 

Jubilee(8)                         75  ...  loU---    8  ...  o 

Worcester                        60  ...  3^-  ...    4  •••  o 

(^)  Owns  37  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent 
to_;^ioi05'.  per  share.  (^)  42  deep-level  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  ^2  per  share.  {^)  52  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share. 
{*)  £^  shares.  (^)  shares,  f)  5 1|- deep-level  claims, 
estimated  value  equivalent  tO;^2  los.  per  share,  and  47 
water-right  claims.  C)  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not 
taken  Into  account.  (-)  18  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value 
equivalent  to  ;^4  per  share. 

The  Pioneer  Mine  still  stands  at  the  top  of  our  list  of 
the  outcrop  mines,  but  since  It  has  only  a  few  months 
more  of  existence  before  It  the  difficulty  of  estimating 
the  net  yield  of  the  shares  to  the  Investor  at  their 
present  price  Is  increased.  The  Company  has  already 
paid  dividends  amounting  In  the  aggregate  to  525  per 
cent,  during  the  present  year,  and  probably  another 
dividend  of  at  least  75  per  cent,  will  be  paid.  The 
whole  of  this  will  be  net  profit  to  the  investor,  for  the 
deep-level  claims  represent  fully  the  present  price  of 
the  shares,  and  in  addition  there  Is  the  value  of  the 
machinery  to  be  taken  Into  account,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Company  has  a  reserve  In  cash  equal  to  its  total 
capital.  Moreover,  the  slimes  have  not  been  treated 
and  win  no  doubt  be  sold  for  a  substantial  sum.  The 
holder  of  Pioneers  who  is  In  at  the  death  of  this  remark- 
ably prosperous  little  company,  even  if  he  has  paid 
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apiece  for  Ivs  share  i,  will  uni.!oubte  Jly  C-->nie  in  for  a  NEW  ISSUE. 

hanJ<ome  b:qu:st.  Daniell  &  Sons'  Breweries,  Limited. 

Deep  Levels.                        ^  Daniell  &  Sons'  Breweries,  Limited,  invites  applica- 
E^timntca        Price,     Life  of    baWe  tions  for  ;^90,ooo  Four  per  cent   PerpetLial  "  C  "  De- 
Company.          Dividends.    31  August.  Mine.     Net  benture  Stock,  the  price  of  issue  being  hxed  at  95  per 

Yield.  cent.    The  Company  was  incorporated  in  1S87  to  take 

Per  Cent.                   Years.  over  a  business  which  had  been  estabUshed  nearly  a 

.5  hundred    years,    and    its    share    capital    amounts  to 

♦Robinson  Deep                 200      ...  9j,    ...  20  ...  i,  /;i -0,000  in  ysoo  seven  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference 

♦Durban  Deep  {')                 5°      •■•  S  vir  •••  ^5  ■••  i3  shares,  and  7^00  Ordinary  shares  of  ;^io  each.  There 

♦Crou-n  Deep                     200      ...  13     ■••  16  -  10^  are  alreadv  in  existence  two  issues  of  ;^i25,ooo  each 

*.\ourse  Deep                      bo      ...         ■■■  4o  •••     1°  1  per'cent.  Debentures,  making  with  the  present 

*  Rose  Deep                        105      .••  7i,t  ■••        •••    9  j^^^-  ^  ^^^^^  Debenture  debt  of  ^^215,000;  but  the 

Jumpers  Deep                     40      •••  5s^    •■•  3^  ■■■  existing  freehold  and  leasehold  premises,   plant  and 

♦Bonanza                  ......  io»(-)  ...  4^,  ...     ^  ...     5  propertv  of  the  Company  have  been  valued  by  Messrs. 

n  ,  lage  .Nlain  Recf(')  ...    75      •••         -        -    |  Mason  &  Son  at  over  ^^453,000,  apart  from  the  pro- 

Cieldonhuis  Deep                '   ,7n""  ^^mV'        "'    \  posed  purchase  of  the  Donyland  Brewery  and  properties, 

'.Simmer  and  Jack                 4._,(-j...  3^  U    0°  •••    4  to  complete  which  purchase  the  present  debenture  issue 

Glen  Deep                         ib      ...  2^    ...  2^  ...    3^  is  made.    No  valuation  of  the  Donyland  properties  is 

Langlaagte  Deep               21      ...  2^    ...        ...    2  ^i^.g^^  but  it  is  estimated  that  its  acquisition  and  the 

„,         .               ,    ,            *          nlr.-.nHv  at  work  further  Working  Capital  provided  will  increase  the  profits  of 

The  mines   marked  thus   *  are  already   at  work.  ^^e  Company  by /%oo  or  /:6ooo  per  annum.    The  net 

O  Owns  24.000  Roodepoort  C-tra  Deep  sha^^^^^^  t'.e  ^°   P^^J   y^^o                       ,ding  30  November, 

7:36,000.  and  w.l    PJ°bab^  sell  sixty  or  ^^^vent>  claims  P        ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  %looo,  and  since  thl  present  issue 

;a  a  price  equivalent  to         P^^^^^  will  be  secured 'by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  Donyland 

on  actual  prohts  of  working     ()Ous  2,^  ^                     properties,   as   well  as  by  a  general 

shares,  value  equivalent  to  £x  per  shaie.    (  )        shares.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  the  surplus  assets  of  the  Company,  it  may 

The  Ferreira  Deep  has  at  last  been  registered  as  a  be  considered  a  safe  investment.    The  lists  opens  on 

company  in  the  Trinsvaal,  and  its  definite  formation  Tuesday  next,  and  clos^es  for  London  on  Wednesday, 

should  exercise  a  favourable  influence  upon  the  market  and  for  the  country  on  Thursday  morning, 

price  of  both  Barnato  Consols  and  Rand  Mines.    The  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

capital  of  the  new  deep-level  Company  is  ^  i ,000,000,  ,   .      ,  . 

of  which  ;^900,ooo  has  been  issued.    The  two  vendor  Prospector  (Co.-k).-(i)  Somewhat  speculative,  but  the 

•        D     A   A/r-„^^    T               or,ri           Rarnnto  Compaiiv  sceiTis  hkcly  to  make  big  profits.     (2)   A  bound 

companies-Rand  Mines,   Limited,  and   the    Barnato  i„  view  of  recent  developments  in  China,  will 

Consolidated  Mines,  Limited— take  780,000  tully  paid  ^^^-^^^^^.^  improve  its  position.    (3)  Good.    The  Company  is 

shares  as  the  purchase  price  of  the  property,  and  in  ^n^er  very  capable  management.    (4)  Prospects  exceedingly 

addition  ^^480, 000  of  working  capital  is  provided  by  doubtful.    (5)  The  mine  passed  through  some  vicissitudes  in 

the  issue  to  the  two  vendor  companies   of    1^0,000  its  early  days,  but  for  the  past  three  years  it  has  steadily 

shares  at  £\  each.     No  public  issue  will  be  made,  progressed.    The  ore  is  rich  and  at  their  present  pnce  the 

the  whole  of  the  capital  having  been  privately  sub-  shares  seem  exceedingly  cheap      (6)  The  bonds  yield  high 

me  wnuie  ui   u  c       p                 m;„^^   TimiiPrl   in  the  nterest  and  are  perhaps  somewhat  risky,  but  the  interest  has 

scribed.     The  ho  ding  of  Rand  Mines,  Limited  in  the  ^         ^^^^^  paid  regularly  and  there  seems  no  present  reason 

new  Company  will  be  about  525,000  shares,  which,  at  sl.ould  not  continue  to  be  the  case, 

the    issue    price    of   the    working  capital,   represents  y_  p       (Liverpool).— It  is  a  genuine  concern  and  appears 

^2,ioo,ocK),  and  of  the  Barnato  Consolidated   Mines  to  have  alreadv  started  operations.    The  business  is  a  profitable 

375,000  shares,  representing  ;^i, 500,000.     At  ;^4  per  one,  and,  if  well  m.anaged,  the  Company  should  be  a  success, 

share,  the  valuation  of  the  whole  propertv  amounts  to  There  is  at  present  no  market  in  the  shares,  and  it  would  be 

;£3,6oo,ooo,   or  between  ;^26,ooo   and  ;^27,ooo    per  advisable  to  hold  until  the  Company  has  been  at  work  for  at 

claim.     This  claim  valuation  is  very  moderate.     The  ^^(?\^/,les  (Watford).  -  We  do  not  anticipate  good  results 

outcrop  mine,  the  Ferreira,   at    the    present    market  from  the  Company's  new  departure,  a^id  consider  the  increase 

price  of  its  shares,  is  valued  at  quite  ^"60,000  per  claim.  capital  far  from  justified.    It  would  be  advisable  to  sell  whilst 

the  shares  stand  at  their  present  high  price. 
As  our  readers  know,  the  Ferreira  Deep  is  expected  Fiftv  Shares  (Aberdeen).— You  bought  at  the  wrong  time, 
to  prove  the  most  valuable  deep-level  mining  proposition  and  we  doubt  if  the  stock  will  touch  the  same  price  again  this 
on  the  Rand.  Shaft-sinking  was  commenced  in  March  year.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  sell  m  the  present  dull  state  of 
last  year,  and  has  continued  uninterruptedly.  In  No.  i  '^^^^c'^^Jwinchester) -(i)  It  was  one  of  the  Calvert  pro- 
shaft  the  South  Reef  was  reached  in  May  last  at  a  ^^^^^^^^^  and  we  fear  you  are  not  likely  ever  to  receive  any 
depth  of  1240  feet,  and  where  it  was  struck  was  found  dividends,  nor  could  you  at  present  hope  to  sell  your  holding, 
to  be  4  feet  wide.  Shortly  afterwards  the  reef  was  (,)  \Ve  cannot  recommend  a  broker  to  you,  but  we  should 
intersected  in  No.  2  shaft  at  about  the  same  depth,  and  advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  outside  broker  you 
assayed  q  oz  ^  dwt.  per  ton  over  8  inches,  which  mention.  (3)  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed 
would  give  nearly  2  oz.  per  ton  over  a  stoping  width  of  to  advertise  (4)  The  commission  charged  was  excessive,  but 
3  feet.    To  the 'end  of  last  year  ^^67,000  had  been  ^''^J^^^J"™ 

spent  upon  sinking  the  shafts,  and  it  was  then  estimatea  ^^^^       ^^^^  j^^^^^^                ^  ^^^1^^          large  reductions 

that  to  equip  the  mine  fully  on  a  lOO-stamp  basis  would  j^,        (-^st  of  dynamite,  and  other  reforms,  are  made  in  the 

require  a  total  expenditure  of  ;!^4CX),ooo.    The  working  Transvaal.                                                          /  n  u  ,  j 

capital  of  ;^48o,ooo    provided    by  the    issue    should  F.  T.  C    (Wandsworth).— (i)  Take  your  profit.    (2)  Hold, 

therefore    amply   sufTice    for    the    purposes    of    the  (3)  Unsaleable. 

Company.     The  development  and  equipment  of  the  CORRESPONDENCE, 
mine  are  are  now  being  rapidly  pushed  ahead.     1  ne 

foundations  for  the  mill  and    sorting   apparatus  are  AN  INDIGNANT  CATHOLIC, 

already  completed,  and  those  for  the  cyanide  plant  have  ^l.,^.  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

been  begun.    It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  mine  Lausanne  Road,  Peckham. 

will  be  able  to  start  crushing  next  May,  but  it  is  ,             ,     ,j       ,  i 

intended  to  have  a  large  reserve  of  ore  in  sight  before  C  IR,  -I  cannot  make  out  why  you  should  make  such 

starting  work.    When  in  full  operation  the   Ferreira  O   vulgar,  rabid  attacks  on  the  Catholic  Church.  You 

Deep  with  loo-stamp  mill  should  make  a  profit  of  at  make  fun  of  the  miracles  that  happen  at  the  Shrmc  ol  our 

least  £\'&,ooo  per  month,  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  Lady  of  Lourdes,  but  what  does  the  Fourth  book  ot 

over  60  per  c^nt.  per  annum  on  its  issued  capital.    On  Kings  (2nd  Kings,  Protestant  version)  say  :  Some 

this  basis  the  life  of  the  mine  will  be  well  over  thirty  that  were  burying  a  man  ....  cast  the  body  into  the 

years     To  yield  10  per  cent  to  the  investor  the  price  of  sepulchre  of  Eliseus,  the  man  came  to  life  and  stood 

the  shares  should,  therefore,  be  about  /:5  each,  and  upon  his  feet"  (xiii.  21).    Agam,  read  St.  Matt.  ix.  20, 

they  will  probably  approximate  to  this  value  when  they  and  Acts  v.  15,  and  xix.  12,  and  St.  Augtistine  s  Book, 

c.ime  to  be  quotc'd  in  the  market.  xxii.  "  City  of  God,"  chap.  viii.    You  call  this  honourmg 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO. 


NEW  NOVELS. 
THE  STORY  OF  AN  UNTOLD  LOVE.  By 

I'AUL  Lkicusi  er  Ford.  6s.  (Over  20,000  copies  already  sold  in 
America.) 

"  A  genuine  love  story  simply  and  plainly  written  The 

writer  shows  so  much  sympathy  with  bis  subject,  and  depicts  situa- 
tions of  so  much  interest,  that  the  book  may  be  commended  to 

re<iders  of  all  classes  and  tastes.    The  plot  is  clever   We 

should  have  liked  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  merits  of  a  book 
which  is  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  one.  ' — T/tc  Atheiucuin. 

DINKINBAR.    By  Herbert  C.  MacIlwaine, 

Author  of  "The  Twilight  Reef."  6j. 

"The  summer  publishing  season  could  hardly  be  called  barren 
if  it  had  only  produced  for  us  one  such  excellent  novel  as  Mr. 
Macllwaine's  '  Dinkinbar.'  ....  Mr.  Macllwaine  has  that  rare 
combination  of  gifts  that  ties  the  whole  and  the  parts  together, 
which  combines  an  eye  for  detail  with  an  almost  faultless  instinct  for 

what  is  salient  and  to  the  purpose   This  book  makes  a 

remarkable  impression  on  the  reader  ;  it  is  skilful  to  the  highest 
degree,  the  product  of  ripe,  mellow  talent.  This  is  high  praise,  yet 
we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  reader  does  not  confirm  it." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Mcllwaine  has  drawn  for  us  the  two  awful  extremes  to 
which  the  loneliness  of  the  bush  often  drives  the  pioneer.  As  the 
plot  develops  the  reader  perceives  how  skilfully  the  story  has  been 
led  up  to  its  central  situation,  and  with  what  intimate  knowl-edge 
the  author  exhibits  the  play  of  outward  circumstance  under  unique 
conditions. " — -Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  MODERN  GOSPEL.    By  Mrs.  H.  H. 

Penrose,  bs. 

"  Clever,  and  undoubtedly  interesting." — Globe. 

"The  reader  follows  closely  to  the  end,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  attended  with  all  the  success  which  it  deserves." 

Scotsman. 

CALEB  WEST  :  Master  Diver.    By  F. 

HOPKINSON  Smith,  Author  of  "  Tom  Grogan,"  &c.  6j.  (Over 
24,000  copies  already  sold  in  America.) 

"Dramatic  power  and  narrative  interest,  and  the  characters, 
lives,  and  pursuits  of  the  rougher  personages  are  forcibly,  vividly, 
truthfully  drawn.  There  is  plenty  of  variety  and  motion  and 
dramatic — sometimes  sensational — interest." — Scotsman. 

A  STATESMAN'S  CHANCE.    By  Joseph  F. 

Charles.  6^. 

"A  clever  story,  flecked  with  satire  and  p?L\.hos."— Academy. 
"  A  distinctly  clever  story  ....  the  rascally  Count  George  and 
his  sister  are  drawn  with  no  little  skill  and  humour." 

Glasgow  Herald. 

AN  ELUSIVE  LOVER.    By  Virna  Woods. 

3^.  6(/. 

"  The  hero  of  this  tale  is  one  of  those  persons  who  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  some  years  ago  .... 
bothered  with  a  double  personality." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  is  an  every-day  story  compared  with 
the  audacious  idea  which  is  the  pivot  of  the  plot  of  '  An  Elusive 
Lover.'  " — Truth. 

THE  DARK  WAY  OF  LOVE.    By  C  harles 

LE  GOFFic.   Translated  E.  Wingate-Rinder.   Crown  8vo.  3^.  dd. 

"  Its  pages  mirror  the  tragic  by- play  of  religious  fanaticism  in  a 
new,  forceful,  and  convincing  way  ....    Admirably  done." 

Literature. 

STEPHEN  BRENT.     By  Philip  Lafargue. 

2  vols.    Crown  8vo.  12s. 

"The  pages  teem  with  fascinating  people— very  diverse,  but  all 
admirably  drawn,  and  interesting  for  their  very  consistency  and 
naturalness.  "—Daily  Telegraph. 


CONSTABLE'S  HAND  ATLAS  OF  INDIA. 

A  New  Series  of  60  Maps  and  Plans.  Prepared  by  T.  G  Bartho- 
lomew, F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  In  half-morocco,  or  full  bound 
cloth,  gilt  top,  14J. 

CONSTABLE'S  HAND  GAZETTEER  OF 

INDIA.    (Uniform  with  Constable's  Hand  Atlas.)    \os,  6d. 


2  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER. 


MR.  HEINEMANN'S  LIST. 


A  SELECTION  FROM  THE   POEMS  OF 

WILKRIl)  .SC:A\V1';.\  HLU.N'  T.  .Srlrdrd  :in(l  arraii,i;r,l  l,y  W.  ]■;. 
Henlky  and  George  Wvnijiiam,  uiih  a  Prefatory  Note  liy  W.  E. 
Menlev.    Crown  8vo  bs. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

liy  1.  Fnv,,MALJRi(;u-K KLi.Y,  (-'orri-.-ipondiiig  Meiiilicr  of  the  Spanish 
Academy.     Large  crown  8vo.  clotli,  6.r.         [Literatures  0/ liie  World. 

PRINCE    BISMARCK:    an   Historical  Bio- 

praphy.  liy  Charles  Lowe,  M..\.  Brought  down  to  date.  With 
Portraits,  crown  8i-o.  2,f.  bd. 

THE  WORKERS  :  an  Experiment  in  Reality. 

By  WAi/rr.u  A.  Wyckoff.    i  vol.  3-r.  6d, 

The  Daily  Chronicle.  — "  The  book  is  well  worth  reading.  As  a  study  of  the 
casual,  unskilled  workman,  and  the  son  of  existence  he  leads,  it  is  an  «xtremely 
interesting  and  instructive  essay  in  a  new  field." 

CUBA  IN  WARTIME.   By  Richard  Harding 

Davis.    With  Illustrations  by  Frederick  Remington,    i  vol.  3^.  6(f. 
The  Times. — *  Sure  to  be  widely  read.  A  good  and  interestint;  piece  of  work. 

ROUSSEAU :    and,    Education   according  to 

Nature.  By  Paul  H.  HANU.S.  Crown  8vo.  5^.  [Great  Educator  Series 

NEW  NOVELS. 
THE  TERROR.    By  Felix  Gras,  Author  of 

"  The  Reds  of  the  Midi."    i  vol.  ds. 

THE  KING'S  JACKAL.    By  Richard  Hard- 

iNG  Davis,  Author  of  "  Soldiers  of  Fortune."  With  Illustrations  by 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,    i  vol,  31.  dd. 

THE  HOUSE   OF   HIDDEN  TREASURE. 

By  Maxwell  Gray,  Author  of  "The  Last  Sentence"  and  "The 
Silence  of  Dean  Maitland."    i  vol.  ds. 

The  Daily  Mail. — "A  book  to  be  bought  and  read,  and  read  again  and  again.' 

VIA  LUCIS.  By  Kassandra  Vivari.    i  vol.  6^-. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "  The  book  is  simply  and  quietly  written,  and  gains 
in  force  from  its  clear,  direct  style.  Every  page,  every  descriptive  line  bears  the 
stamp  of  truth." 

THE  CELIBATE'S  CLUB.    By  I.  Zangwill. 

With  Illustrations  by  Phil  May,  &c.  A  New  Edition,  containing  "  The 
Bachelor's  Club  "  and  "  The  Old  Maids'  Club."    i  vol.  6j. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette.  —  "These  stories  have  separately  had  such  a 
success  —  as  their  .sparkling  humour,  gay  characterisation,  and  irresistible 
punning  richly  deserved — that  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  them  together  in  one 
volume." 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FIRST  CONSUL. 

By  Matilda  Malling.    i  vol.  6^-. 

The  /llustrated  Lnndon  Netvs. — "The  story,  at  once  pathetic  and  passion- 
ate, is  told  with  breathless  interest.  It  is  told  with  the  rapt  enthusiasm  that 
elevates  the  reader." 

PICTURES  OF  WAR.    By  Stephen  Crane. 

I  vol.  6.r.  This  volume  contains  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  "  and 
"  The  Little  Regiment." 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — "  This  volume  contains  the  familiar  war  stories  which 
made  Mr.  Grant's  reputation.  Another  reading  in  no  wise  lessens  the  vividness 
of  the  astonishing  work." 

THE   OPEN   BOAT.     By  Stephen  Crane. 

1  vol.  6s. 

The  Athenaum.  —  "Shows  evident  signs  of  that  extraordinary  ability, 
amounting  to  genius,  which  distinguishes  all  the  prose  of  Mr.  Crane." 

THE  DULL  MISS  ARCHINARD.    By  Anne 

Douglas  Sedgwick,    r  vol.  ds. 

The  Academy. — "  The  hardened  novel  reader  will  find  this  a  thoroughly 
engrossing  book." 

THE  LAKE  OF  WINE.    By  Bernard  Capes. 

I  vol.  ds. 

The  Spectator. — "A  blend  of  Le  Fanu  and  Stevenson.  It  has  the  creepiness 
of  the  former,  and  the  grace  of  style,  the  literary  finesse,  of  the  latter." 

HER  LADYSHIP'S  ELEPHANT.    By  D.  D. 

Wells,    i  vol  3.;.  dd. 

The  Times. — "  If  we  wish  to  indulge  in  a  laugh,  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
'  Her  Ladyship's  Klephant."  The  characters  are  delightfully  developed  in, 
course  of  a  series  of  ludicrous  and  embarrassing  incidents." 

A  CHAMPION  IN  THE  SEVENTIES.  By 

Edith  Barnett,    i  vol.  ds. 

Black  and  IVhite. — "Will  be  enjoyed  by  every  one  who  appreciates  good 
writing." 

EZEKIEL'S  SIN.    By  J.  H.  Pearce.  i  vol.  6^. 

The  Sketch. — "  The  book  is  full  of  delightful  pictures  of  the  sea,  the  lonely 
life  of  fishermen,  and  the  sparse  dwellers  of  the  coast." 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

New  Publications  and  Text-books  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Schools  Examinations,  London  University,  and  College  of  Preceptors  Examinations. 


LATIN. 

MACMILLAN'S  ELEMENTAKY  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By 

Rev.  C.  H.  Nai.l,  M.A.  p,/. 

ENGLISH-LATIN  AND   LATIN-ENGLISH   DICTIONARIES.    By  Prof. 

C.  1*.  \'oNt;!:.    Kach  sold  .strparat'jl\',  3,?.  6^/.:  or  complete,  -js.  6d. 
MACMILLAN'S  LATIN  COURSE.    By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.  .->nd  W.  E.  P. 

Pantis.  M.A..  AssiM.-i,it.M.isters  in  St.  P.iul  s  School.    FIRST  PART,  3s.  td. 

SECOND  PART.  4s.  ed. 
MACMILLAN'S    SHORTER   LATIN   CODRSK.      Being  an  .A.bridement  of 

Macmillan  s  Latin  Course.  FIR.ST  PART,  is.bd.;  K.EV,  4J.  6rf.  net.  SECOND 

PART,  zs.;  KEY,  4!.  6</.  net. 
MEISSNER  S  LATIN  PHRASE  BOOK.   Translated  by  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A. 

4J.  td. 

C^SAR.— THE  GALLIC  WAR.   Edited  by  Rev.  Johk  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 

A.  S.  W.\LPoi.i  ,  .\LA.    With  Maps.    4^.  bd. 
  GALLIC  WAR.    With  Notes  and  Voc.-ihuI.-iry.    BOOKS  11.  and  IIL  By 

Rev.  W.  (;.  Ri  THERFOHD,  RLA.    \s.kd.    BOOK  IV.    By  Clement  Bkv.\ns, 

M.A.    IS.  .V. 

CICERO.-FIRST  CATILINE  ORATION.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

Ul-v.  (;.  H.  Nall,  .M.A.    li.  td. 

  CATILINE  ORATIONS.    Edited  by  A.  S.  Wii.kins.   7s.  6d. 

  DE  SENECTUTE.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 

.M.A.    IS.  td. 

EOTROPIDS.    BOOKS  I.  and  II.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  W.  Welch, 

M..\.,  and  C.  G.  Duffiei.d,  M..-\.    li.  6d. 
HORACE.— THE  ODES.    BOOKS  II.  and  IV.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  T.  E.  Pa.,k,  M..V.    is.  6</.  each.    Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.    2i.  each. 
  EPISTLES  AND  ARS  POETICA.   Edited  by  P,of.  A.  S.  Wilkins, 

I.itt.I).  5J. 

JUVENAL.-THIRTEEN  SATIRES.     Edited  by  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.  5^. 

The  Text  is  carefully  expurgated  for  School  use. 
LIVY.    BOOK  V.    \\'ith  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  M.  Alford.  is.6d. 
  BOOK  XXI.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes, 

M.A.,  and  J.  k.  Mblhi'ISH,  is.  6d. 

LUCRETIUS.    BOOKS  I.-III.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Warhurton  Lee,  M.A.  3s.  td. 
OVID.-MErAMORPHOSES.   XIII.  and  XIV.    Edited  by  C.  Si.mmons,  M.A. 
ed. 

PH.a;DRUS.— THE  FABLES.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Nall,  M.A.    is.  hd. 

  SELECT  FABLES.  With  Notes  andVocabulary.  By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpoi.e, 

M.A.    IS.  dd. 

PLAUTUS.— CAPriVI.    Edited  by  A.  R.  S.  Hallidie,  M  A.    3^.  (,d. 
TACITUR.-AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA.    Edited  by  A.  J.  Church,  M.A., 

and       J.  Bk''hjkii;ii,  M.A.    3s.  td.    Or  separately,  2s,  each. 

  HISTORIES.    BOOKS  Land  II.    Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.   3s.  6d- 

VIRGIL.— .fflNEID.    BOOK  J.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  A.  S.  Walpole, 

M.A.    is.6d.    BOOK  I.    By  T.E.  Page.  M.A.    zs.  bd. 

 BOOK  VI.  With  Notes  andVocabulary.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.6d. 

 With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    BOOK  IX.     By  the  Rev.  H.  M. 

Stephlnson,  M.A.    IS.  bd    BOOK  X.    By  S.  G.  Owen,  M.A.    if.  bd. 

  BUCOLICS.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.    is.  bd. 

 BOOKIV.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  60". 

GREEK. 

MACMILLAN'S  GREEK  COURSE.   Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gunion  Ruther- 
ford, M.A.,  LL.D,,  He.admasttr  of  Westminster. 
FIRST  GREF.K  GRAMMAR..    By  the  Rev.  W.  Gunion  Rutherford,  M.A., 
LL.D.    ACCIDENCE,  21.    SYNTAX,         Together,  3s.  6^. 

EASY  EXERCISES  IN  GREEK  ACCIDENCE.   By  H.  G.  Underhill, 
M.A.  2j. 

SECOND  GREEK  EXERCISE  BOOtf.  By  Rev.  W.  A.  Heard,  M.A.  2^.  bd. 
EASY  FXERCISES  ON  THE  FIRST  GREEK  SYNTAX.    By  the  Rev. 

G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.    2j.  6d. 

.ffiSCHYIiUS.— PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  .M.A.    is.  bd. 
 Edited  by  E.  E.  Sikes,  M.A.,  and  St.  S.  B.  Wynne  Willson,  M.A. 

2f.  bd. 

SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES.    SCHOOL  EDITION.    By  A.  \V.  Verrall. 
I.iti.D..  and  M.  A.  P.AVMHLU,  M.A.    21.  bd. 

DEMOSTHENES.-THE  FIRoT  PHILIPPIC.   Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Gwatkin, 
-M.A.    2s.  bd. 

■  PHILIPPIC  I.  and  0LYNTHIAC3  I.-IIL    Edited  by  J.  E.  Sandys, 

Litt.l;.  5s. 

EURIPIDES.— ALCESTIS.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  Rev.  M.  A. 

liAvi  IF.].!-,  .M.A.    IS.  6,/.    Edited  by  M.  L.  Earle,  Ph.D.    3s.  bd. 
 HIPP0LYTU3.   Edited  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  D.D.,  and  J.  P.  Bury, 

M.A.    2s.  bd. 

 ION.    Edited  by  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.    zs.  bd. 

 MEDEA.    With  Notes  and  VocabuKiry.    By  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A., 

IS.  bd.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D.    is.  bd. 
H0MER-0DYS8EY.    BOOK  IX.  Edited  by  Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  zf.  bd. 
 ILIAD.    K.Mtcd  by  W.  Leaf,  Litt.D.,  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A. 

iiOOKS  XIII. -XXIV.  6s. 
 BOOKS  I.,  IX.,  XL,  XVI.-XXIV.    The  Story  of  Achilles.  Edited 

by  J.  H.  Pratt,  M.A.,  and  Waltkr  Leaf,  Litt.D.  ^s. 
 liOOK   XXIV.      With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  W.  Leaf, 

Lill.D.,  and  Rev.  M.  A.  liAVFiEi.D,  M.A.    is.  bd. 
PLAT0.-LACHE8.    Edited  by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.    21.  bd. 
 EUTHYPHRO,  APOLOGY,  CRITO,  and  PH.ffiDO.    Translated  by  F .  J. 

Ciiui<<  ji.    2s.  bd.  net. 
XEN0PH0N.-ANABA8IS.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    BOOK  I.  ByE.  A. 

Wk.i.ls,  .\I.A.    m.  6-/.    HOOK  1.    By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    is.  bd. 

HOOK  11.    I'.y  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    js.  bd.    P.OOKIII.    By  Rev.  G. 

H.  Nall,  .M.A.    is.bd.     BOOKIV.    liy  Rev.  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.    is.  6r/. 

SCIENCE. 

ELEMENTARY  GENERAL  SCIENCE.    I!y  A.  T.  .Symons,  B  Sc.,  and  L.  M. 

J.,.-.]'.  .,  P,..Nc.      iS.  (,d. 

DIVINITY. 

A  CT.AS8-B00KJ0F  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

l;y  K^v.  (;.  V.  .Mai  Li.AK,  D.IX    is.  (,d. 

A  FIRST  CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ENGLAND.    By  Rev.  G.  F.  Ma(  li;ai<,  D.D.  bd. 
AN  ELEMF.NTARV  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON 

PK.AS  Ek.    l:y  Kev.  V.  \'mn.\i:H  ami  Rev.  G.  F.  .\]ai:li:ai<,  D.D.    vs.  bd. 
ST.  LUKE'S  GOSPEL.    Greek  Text,  with  Introiluction  and  Notes.    By  Rev.  J. 
BoMj,  M  A.    21.  I,d. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACnORDING  TO  RT.  MATTHEW.   The  Greek  Text,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Rev.  A.  Slo.man.    2s.  bd. 


DIVINITY.— 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CREEDS.   By  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 

-,s.  6./. 

THE   ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.   The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes.   By  T.  E. 
Pa(;e,  M.A.    -ts.  bd. 

  The  Authorised  Version.    With  Notes  by  T.  E.  Page,  M..'^.,  and  Rev. 

A.  S.  Walpoi.k.    2j.  bd. 

ENGLISH. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR:  PAST  AND  PHESENT.   By  J.  C.  Nesfield,  M.A, 
4S.  bd. 

CHAUCER  "STILROTIGNS  TROM  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES.  With 

Introduction  and  Notes.    By  H.  Corson,  LL.D.    41.  bd. 
LAMB.— THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.    FIRST  SERIES.    With  Introduction  and 

Notes.  By  N.  L.  Hallward,  M.A.,  and  S.  C.  Hill,  B.A.  3s.;  sewed,  2f.  bd. 
  TALES   PROM   SHAKESPEARE.     With   Introduction  by  Rev.  A. 

AiNGER,  LL.D.,  Canon  of  Bristol.    2s.  bd.  net. 
MACAULAY.-LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  W.  T.  Weui),  ALA.    is.  qd. 
  ESSAY  ON  WARREN  HASTINGS.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  K.  Deighton.    2s.  bd. 
MASSON— LIFE  Op  MILTON.   Vol.  VL,  pp.  1-161,  222-272,  561-605.   7s.  bd. 

net.    (Specially  printed  for  the  University  of  London  Intermediate  Examination.) 
MILTON.— POETICAL  WOR"^S.    Edited  by  David  M.vsson.    3s.  bd. 
POPE.— ESSAY  0  "I  MAN.    EPISTLES  I.-IV.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  Prof.  E.  E.  Morris,    is.  3d.;  sewed,  is. 
SCOTT.-MARMION  and  THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES.     By  F.  T.  Pal- 
grave.  IS. 

SHAKESPEARE.-TWELFTH  NIGHT.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 

K.  Deighton.    is.  9^/. 
  C0RI0LANU8.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  K.  Deighton. 

2S.  bd. ;  sewed,  2S. 

  RICHARD  II.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  K.  Deighton.    is.  gd. 

  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENUE.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 

K.  Deighton.    is.  gd. 
SWIFT.-GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  With  Preface  by  Sir  H.  Craik,  K.C.B.  6s. 

FHENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

MOLIERE.-LES  FEMMES  SAV ANTES.   Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasn.\cht.  is. 

 L' AVARS.    Edited  by  L.  M.  MoRiARTY,  B  A.  is. 

■  LE    BOURGEOIS    GENTILHOMME.    With  Notes.     By  L.  M. 

MoRIAKTV,  I'. A.     IS.  bd. 

SAND,  GEORGE.— LA  MARE  AU  DIABLE.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Russell,  M.A.  is. 
MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVK  FRENCH  COUR'^E.    By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

FIRS  I'  YEAK,  IS.    Supplementary  Exercises  to  First  Year,  is.  SECOND 

YEAR,  2s.    THIRD  YEAR,  2s.  bd.    KEYS,  4s.  bd.  net  each. 
MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  FRRNCH  READERS.  By G.E.  Fasnacht. 

FIRST  YEAR,  2s.  bd.    SECOND  YEAR,  2s.  bd. 
MACMILLAN'S  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.    By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  PARTI. 

2S.  bd.    KEY.  4s.  bd.  net.    P.\RT  II.,  5s.    KEY,  ss.  net. 
MACMILLAN'S  SELECTION  OP  FRENCH  IDIOMS.  Compiled  by  Madame 

Ph.  Plan.    With  a  Preface  li/  F.  F.  Roget.    3s  bd. 
A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  FOR  bCHOOLS.  ByG.  E.  Fasnacht.  New  Edition. 

2S.  bti 

A  COMPENDIOUS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  F.  ENCH  LANGUAGE.  By 

Prof.  Alfi.:i:d  Elwall  and  Gustave  Masson.    3s.  bd. 

THE  «TUDV  OF  FRENCH  ACCORDING  Ti)  THE  BEST  AND  NEWEST 

SYSTEMS.    Bv  Prof.  Alfred  E.   Eli,6:ne  and  11.  E.  Duriau.i:.    3s.  bd. 

EXERCISE  BOOKS,  in  8  Parts,  bd.  each. 
LE3S1NG.-M1NNA  V  ON  BARNHELM.   Edited  by  Rev.  C.  Merk.   2s.  bd. 
SCHILLER.— MARIA  STUART.   Edited  by  C.  Sheldon,  Litt.D.   2s.  6^. 

  WILHELM  TELL.   Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    2s.  bd. 

 WALLENSTEIN.  DAS  LAGER.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Cotterill,  M.A.  2S. 

  DIE  JUNGFEAU  VON  ORLEANS.  Edited  by  Joseph  Gostwick.  2s. bd. 

A  GERMAN  PRIMER.    By  Otto  Siep.mann.    3s.  bd. 

MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  COURSE.    By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

FIRST  YEAR,  is.  bd.    SECOND  YEAR,  3s.  bd.    KEYS,  4s.  bd.  net  each. 
MACMILLAN'S  P  ROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  READERS.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

FIRST  YEAR.    2.t.  bd. 
MACMILLAN'S  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  PARTI. 

2S.  bd.    KEY,  4s.  bd.  net. 
A  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  /  ND  E'^GLTSH  DICTIONARY.    By  Prof. 

Whitney  and  A.  H.  Edgren.  5s.    GERMAN-ENGLISH.  3s.  bd. 
COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.    By  F.  C.  Smith.    3s.  bd. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

RICHELIEU.   By  Richard  Lodge,  M.A.    2s.  bd. 
ELIZABETH.   By  E.  S.  Beesly.   2s.  bd. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By  J.  R.  Green,  LL.D. 
With  Analysis.    PART  II.,  1265-1540.    PART  III.,  1540-1689.    3s.  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROME  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ACTIUM.    By  E.  S. 

SHUCKiirRGH,  M.A.    8s.  bd. 
A  HISTORY  0  ' ROME  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  E.S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  3s.6d. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Period  of  its  Decline. 

l',y  Prof.  Tiieodor  Mommsen.    Translated  by  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

In  5  vols,  crown    8vo  (each   sold   separately,  7s.  bd.).  37s.  bd.     Also,  an 

ABKIDGl'.D  ICDi  riON  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.    By  C.  Bryans 

and  V.  J.  R.  Hrndv.    One  vol.  7s.  bd. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.    From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Suppression  of 

the  Messeni.-in  Rebellion.     From  the  German  of  Prof.  Max  Duncke».  In 

2  vols.  I  5s.  each. 

A  PRIMER  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.   By  C.  A.  Fvffe,  M.A.  is. 

A  PRIMER  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By  Bishop  Creighton,  D.D.  is. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FOR  BEGINNERS.    By  A.  B.  Buckley.  3s. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    By  Edith  Thompson.    2s.  6,^. 

CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT.   By  H.  D.  'I  kaill.   2s.  bd. 

THE  ENGLISH  (ITIZEN:  HIS  LIFE  AND  DUTIES.  ByC.H.WvATT.  3s. 

MAN  AND  HIS  MARKETS  ;  A  Course  in  Geography.    By  Lionel  W.  Lvde. 

With  Illustrations.  2s. 
COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.    By  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.  3.9. 
A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLAWDS.  By  John  Richard 

(iKEiv.',  LL.D.,  and  A.  S.  GrI'BN.    With  Maps.    3s.  bd. 
GEOGRAPHY  OP  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.    By  Sir  A.  (Jeikie.  is. 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ATLAS.    By  J.  Bartholomew,  is. 
CLASS-BOOK  OF  GEOGRAPHY.    Hy  C.  B.  Clarke.    2s.  bd. ;  sewed,  2s. 
CLASS-BOOK  OF  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.    By  H.  R.  Mill.    3s.  U. 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.   P.yJ-  Sime,  M.A.  2s. 

ELEMENTARY   GEOGRAPHY  OF   THE   BRITISH   COLONIES.  By 

Geor(;k  M.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  and  A.  Sutherland,  M  A.  as. 
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S  U  P  P  L  E  M  E  N  T. 

LONDOiV:     3    S  K  P  T  I- M  lU:  R,  iS.;8. 

CJKOMKTRV. 

Kuclid."  Hooks  I.  aiul  II.  lulitctl  by  Charles  Sinilli, 
M.A.,  atui  Sophie  Bryant,  D.Sc.  Loiulon  :  Mac- 
niillan. 

"  A  Siinpliiiod  Kuclkl."     Hook  1.     l?y  W.  \V.  Clicriloii. 

London  :  Rivinj;tons. 
"A  Now  Sequel  to  Euclid."    Part  1.     By  W.  T.  Dil- 

worth.     London  :  Blackie. 
"  Lectures  on  the  Geometry  of  Position."    By  Theodor 

Reye.    Translated  and  Edited  by  T.  F.  Ilolgate. 

New  York  :  ^Llcmillan. 

OF  the  niakinj;-  of  editions  of  Euclid  there  is  no  end. 
Every  malhematical  teacher  would  seem  to  be 
eaten  up  with  ambition  to  have  a  text-book  of  his  own, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  recognised  that  a  fairly 
good  edition  of  Euclid,  with  the  necessary  modern 
emendations,  will  serve  any  teacher's  purpose,  provided 
that  it  is  supplemented  by  proper  ancl  illuminating  in- 
dividual explanations  in  class.  .It  is,  however,  satis- 
factory to  note  that  the  manufacture  of  substitutes  for 
Euclid  has  ceased.  The  edition  of  Books  L  and  IL 
which  Mr.  Charles  Smith  and  Miss  Sophie  Bryant  have 
prepared  is  a  good  one  and  admirably  suited  for  its 
purpose.  It  is  sufficiently  conservative,  only  the  neces- 
sary emendations  and  additions  being  made.  There 
are,  however,  a  nvunber  of  other  editions  in  existence 
equally  good,  and  were  it  not  that  publishers  must  be 
supposed  to  know  their  own  business  best  we  should 
assume  that,  excellent  as  this  text-book  is,  it  supplies  no 
long-felt  want.  Mr.  Cheriton  seems  to  have  felt  some 
compunction  in  adding  to  the  list  of  editions,  and  so  he 
has  got  a  friend  to  write  him  a  preface  in  which  it  is 
declared  that  his  "  Simplified  Euclid,  Book  I.,"  "  should 
supply  a  long-felt  want."  We  are  unable  to  agree  with 
this  friend,  for  we  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Cheriton  has 
simplified  Euclid  very  much,  and  the  fact  that  "  each 
proposition  is  printed  exactly  as  it  should  be  written 
out  "  should  make  every  teacher  shun  the  book,  since 
it  is  evidently  intended  that  pupils  should  learn  the 
propositions  by  rote.  Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  Bryant  are 
much  wiser,  for  they  remark  in  their  preface  that  "it 
should  be  considered  distinctly  meritorious  to  depart 
from  the  exact  words  of  the  text-book,  provided  that 
the  proof  given  is  in  other  respects  quite  satisfactory." 
Mr.  Dilworth's  "Sequel  to  Euclid"  is  a  collection  of 
solutions  of  the  most  important  accessory  propositions 
in  geometry  not  dealt  with  in  EucUd,  and  as  such  will 
be  found  useful.  Professor  Theodor  Reye's  "  Lectures 
on  the  Geometry  of  Position  "  is  a  work  of  totally 
different  calibre  from  the  preceding.  It  is  well  known 
all  over  the  Continent  as  an  admirable  introduction  to 
the  study  of  pure  geometry,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  no  translation  of  so  important  a  work  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  English.  Professor  Holgate  has 
performed  his  work  as  translator  admirably,  and  we 
recommend  the  book  to  students  v/ho  have  already 
mastered  the  elements  of  analytical  geometry.  There 
is  no  more  admirable  training  of  the  scientific  imagina- 
tion than  the  cultivation  of  synthetic  geometry  on  the 
plan  followed  in  Professor  Reye's  lectures. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

"An   Arithmetic   for    Schools."      By    S.   L.  Loney. 

London  :  Macmillan. 
"Arithmetic."    Arranged  by  A.  E.  Layng.  London: 

Blackie. 

"  A  Commonsense  Manual  of  Double  Entry  Book- 
keeping." Part  II.— Practical.  By  S.  Dyer. 
London  :  Philip. 

"Simplex  System  of  Solicitors'  Book-keeping."  By 
George  Sheffield.    London  :  Wilson. 

"Introduction  to  Algebra."  By  G.  Chrystal,  M.A., 
LL. D.    London:  Black. 

"Ordinary  Differential  Equations."  By  J.  Morris 
Page.    London  :  Macmillan. 

A  RITHMETICS  are  almost  as  abundant  as  Euclids, 
but  Mr.  S.  L.  Loney's  "Arithmetic  for  Schools"  may 
be  welcomed  as  a  full  and  complete  text-book  of  the 


subject,  to  the  making  of  which  a  little  more  commoa 
sense  than  usual  h.is  been  applied.  Mr.  Loney,  for 
instance,  gives  tiie  Continental  inethotl  of  performing 
long  tlix  ision,  in  which  the  operations  of  mulliplicaliou 
and  subtraction  are  performed  siiiudtanecnisly,  with  a 
consequent  great  saving  of  time.  lie  should,  however, 
have  pointed  out  with  what  special  advantage  in  the 
saving-  of  space  this  method  can  be  applied  to  the 
process  of  finding  the  greatest  common  measure.  The 
examples  are  numerous  and  well  chosen.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Layng's  "Arithmetic"  may  be  praised  as  highly  as 
Mr.  Loney's,  which  in  some  respects  it  resembles. 
Special  attention  is  given  by  Mr.  Layng  to  abbreviated 
methods  of  working,  and  he  also  provides  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  useful  exercises.  Mr.  Dyer's  "  Common- 
sense  Method  of  Double  Entry  Book-keeping"  does 
not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  differ  much  from  other  modern 
manuals  on  the  subject,  but  the  practical  part  gives  a 
large  number  of  hints  in  the  application  of  the  method. 
Solicitors'  clerks  will  receive  assistance  from  Mr. 
Sheffield's  "Simplex  System  of  Solicitors'  Book-keep- 
ing" in  endeavouring  to  remove  the  reproach  that 
however  good  lawyers  they  may  be  solicitors  are  bad 
accountants.  Professor  Chrystal's  "  Introduction  to 
Algebra "  is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  times.  His 
larger  book  on  the  subject  is  a  standard  work,  but  in 
this  more  elementary  text-book  he  admits  having  been 
driven  simply  by  the  stress  of  experience  to  abandon  the 
old-fashioned  way  and  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  reform- 
ing party  of  mathematical  teachers.  Owing  to  the 
ever-present  examiner  this  book  is,  however,  something 
of  a  compromise  in  which,  whilst  the  attempt  is  made 
to  keep  fundamental  principles  always  in  view,  the 
necessity  for  teaching  pupils  to  solve  useless  puzzles 
on  examination  day  is  also  provided  for.  Nevertheless, 
Professor  Chrystal's  eminence  and  the  admirable  quali- 
ties of  the  book  in  itself  make  it  important,  and  we 
trust  that  Its  extensive  use  in  schools  will  prepare  the 
way  for  a  better  system  of  teaching  algebra  in  the  future. 
Professor  Page's  "Ordinary  Differential  Equations,"  if 
it  had  borne  out  the  promise  of  the  preface,  would  have 
have  been  an  excellent  book,  for  we  are  told  that  "  much 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  all  the  developments  as 
clear  as  possible."  As  an  elementary  text-book  it  is, 
however,  an  unfortunate  failure,  for  we  defy  any  student 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  to  understand  from  the 
first  chapter  what  a  differential  equation  is.  Professor 
Page  plunges  at  once  in  7nedias  res  in  highly  technical 
language,  and  his  book  is  quite  useless  to  the  beginner 
for  whom  It  is  intended. 

APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

"  Elementary  Geometrical  Statics."    By  W.  J.  Dobbs, 

M.  A.    London  :  Macmillan. 
"AppHed  Mechanics."    By  John  Perry,  M.E.,  D.Sc, 

F. R.S.    London:  Cassell. 
"Mensuration,   Hydrostatics  and  Heat."    By  G.  H. 

Wyatt.     London  :  Rivingtons. 
"  The  Miner's  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration."    By  Henry 

Davies.     London  :  Chapman. 
"  Notes  on  Carpentry  and  Joinery."    Part  I.     By  T.  J. 

Evans.    London  :  Chapman. 

A /T  R.  DOBBS  has  done  well  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
■^^ ^  value  of  the  graphic  method  in  the  study  of 
Elementary  Statics,  and  his  book  will  be  found  of  great 
value  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  student  of  elementary 
engineering.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  rely  upon 
mathematical  formula;  alone  in  the  application  of 
mathematics  to  mechanical  problems,  and  it  is  often 
only  after  he  has  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession that  the  engineer  realises  the  practical  value  of 
geometrical  methods  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
which  confront  him.  Mr.  Dobbs'  explanations  are  clear 
and  simple,  and  he  covers  the  whole  ground  satis- 
factorily for  the  beginner.  Professor  Perry's  text-books 
are  always  a  delight  to  the  student,  not  only  because  he 
overflows  with  common  sense,  but  also  because  he 
realises  better  than  most  professors  exactly  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  learner.  Like  his  "  Calculus 
for  Engineers"  his  "Applied  Mechanics"  is  just  the 
sort  of  book  we  should  have  liked  to  learn  from,  if  such 
books  had  existed  some  years  ago.  No  one  better  than 
Professor  Per.y  can  expound  the  mathematical  side  of 
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liis  subioct,  and  yet  no  man  is  more  intensely  practical. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  text-book  will  become  the 
standard  one  in  all  the  best  technical  schools  of  the 
kinijdom.  In  his  "Mensuration,  Hydrostatics  and 
Heat,"  Mr.  Wvatt  has  heaped  together  a  number  of 
exercises  and  hints,  which  some  students  may  find 
useful,  and  Mr.  Henry  Davies  has  done  much  the  same 
on  a  larger  scale  in  his  "  Miner's  Arithmetic  and 
Mensuration."  The  latter  book  is,  however,  one  of 
the  evil  fruits  of  the  syllabuses  of  the  South  Kensington 
Science  and  Art  Department.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  a  student  of  mining  engineering  should 
require  a  special  book  to  teach  him  the  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic,  for  more  than  half  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
these,  and  the  rest  gives  only  the  principal  rules  of 
mensuration  and  a  modicum  of  information  about 
specific  gravity,  the  barometer,  thermometer,  ane- 
mometer and  water  gauge.  Mr.  Evans'  "Notes  on 
Carpentry  and  Joinery"  is  another  evil  fruit  of  the 
syllabus.  It  is  a  curious  hodge-podge  of  geometry  and 
applied  mechanics,  with  a  few  chapters  on  carpentry 
and  joinery,  and  cannot  be  recommended,  since  all 
that  it  contains  could  be  learnt  far  better  from  separate 
text-books. 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

"The  First  Philosophers  of  Greece."    By  Arthur  Fair- 
banks.   London  :  Kegan  Paul. 
"The  Works  of  Xenophon."     Translated  by  H.  G. 

Dakyns,   M.A.     In  four  vols.     Vol.   ill..  Part  I. 

London  and  New  Vork  :  Macmillan. 
"  Cicero  Pro  Plancio."    Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.    London  and  New 

York  :  Macmillan. 
"  The  First  Oration  of  Cicero  against  Catilina."  Edited 

for  the  Use  of  Schools,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Vocabulary,  by  G.  H.  Nail,  M.A.    London  and 

New  York  :  Macmillan. 
"  Livy."   Book  IX.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Woodhouse,  M.A. 

University  Correspondence  College  Press. 
"Plato:  Laches."    Edited  by  F.  G.  Plaistowe,  M.A., 

and  T.  R.  Mills,  M.A.     University  Correspondence 

College  Press. 

"  Euripides  :  Hippolytus."  Edited  by  John  Thompson, 
M.A.,  and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  University  Corre- 
spondence College  Press. 

•"  A  Higher  Latin  Reader."  Edited  by  H.  J.  Maidment, 
M.A.,  and  T.  R.  Mills,  M.A.  University  Corre- 
spondence College  Press. 

■"  Exercises  and  Test  Questions  on  the  Tutorial  Latin 
Grammar."  By  F.  L.  D.  Richardson,  B.A.,  and 
A.  E.  W.  Hazell,  LL.D.  University  Correspondence 
College  Press. 

•"  First  Steps  in  Continuous  Latin  Prose."  By  W.  C. 
Flamstead  Walters,  M.A.  Blackie. 

■"Hints  and  Helps  in  Continuous  Greek  Prose."  By 
W.  C.  Flamstead  Walters,  M.A.  Blackie. 

"A  Junior  Latin  Syntax."  By  J.  A.  Stevens,  B.A. 
Blackie. 

-"Single  Term  L'ltin  Readers."  By  W.  Greenstock, 
M.A.  Rivingtons. 

MR.  FAIRBANKS,  of  Yale  University,  may  be 
congratulated  on  having  discovered  and  satis- 
fied what  is  almost  a  new  want  in  Greek  educational 
literature.  "  The  F*irst  Philosophers  of  Greece  " 
presents  not  merely  a  text  of  the  fragments  surviving 
from  the  Ionic,  Eleatic,  and  other  pre-Socratic 
thinkers,  nor  only  an  epitome  of  the  summaries 
given  by  the  early  Doxographists,  but  a  lucid  and 
connected  account  of  the  original  speculations.  The 
translations  arc  generally  correct,  almost  always 
grammatical,  and  in  many  instances  the  Englisli  is 
quite  intelligible  without  reference  to  the  original 
Greek.  As  an  instance  on  the  other  side  we  may  refer 
to  the  version  of  the  passage  in  which  the  prc-Kensilic 
Heraclcitus  denounces  the  alarming  and  indecent 
mummery  of  contemporary  Ritualists.  "  If  it  were  not 
to  Dionysos  they  made  the  procession  and  sang  the 
song  with  phallic  symbols  their  deeds  would  indeed  be 
most  shameful  ;  but  Hades  and  Dionysos  are  the  same, 
to  whomever  they  go  m;id  and  share  the  revel."  From 
non-scholastic  writings  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a 
sentence  of  equal  length  which  contained  as  many 


faults  in  language  and  style.  Yet  we  are  told  that  the 
one  object  for  which  we  study  the  classical  models  is  to 
cultivate  a  sense  of  literary  form.  But  it  would  be 
unfair  to  single  out  Mr.  Fairbanks  because  he  happens 
to  illustrate,  in  a  striking  way,  the  general  inability  of 
academical  persons  to  practise  the  arts  which  they 
spend  their  lives  in  teaching.  In  this  respect  he  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  of  his  fellows,  while 
he  has  produced  a  careful  and  business-like  volume, 
which  is  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  all  students  who 
wish  to  gain,  without  much  trouble,  a  working  acquaint- 
ance with  the  theories  of  those  ingenious  old  Physicists 
who  anticipated  by  sheer  conjecture  some  of  the  most 
elaborate  inductions  of  modern  science.  "They 
guessed  things,"  said  Matthew  Arnold  one  day,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  his  favourite  amusement  of  "  drawing" 
his  friend  Huxley.  "They  guessed  things,  and  you 
prove  them.  I  don't  see  the  difference."  "Perhaps 
you  don't,"  was  the  rather  unkind  reply.  Nevertheless, 
the  fragmentary  speculations  of  Heracleitus,  Xeno- 
phanes,  Empedocles,  and  Pythagoras  stand  out  as  the 
highest  achievements  of  pure  human  cleverness — of 
speculation  without  information — and  we  may  thank 
Mr.  Fairbanks  for  having  made  them  accessible  to 
ordinary  intelligent  readers. 

We  have  already  given  favourable  notice  to  Mr.  H.  G. 
Dakyns's  translation  of  the  Works  of  Xenophon. 
The  First  Volume  was  issued  in  1890  ;  the  Second,  two 
years  afterwards.  We  are  now  presented  with  the 
First  Part  of  the  Third  Volume,  which  contains  the 
"Memorabilia,"  the  "Apology,"  the  "Economist," 
the  "Symposium,"  and  the  "  Hiero,"  while  the 
"Chase,'"  the  "  General  of  Cavalry,"  and  the  "  Horse 
and  Horsemanship"  are  reserved  for  the  Second  Part. 
The  "Cyropajdia"  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  Fourth  and 
final  Volume,  which  is  promised  before  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  pace  may  seem  slow  to  those  who  have 
accounted  Xenophon  one  of  the  "easy"  writers,  but 
scholars  are  aware  that  he  abounds  in  difficulties.  Of 
Mr.  Dakyns's  work  as  a  translator  we  may  confidently 
say  that  it  will  not  have  to  be  done  over  again.  His 
version  may  be  accepted  as  in  all  essential  matters 
satisfactory,  especially  as  he  has  increased  the  value  of 
his  text  by  a  great  number  of  footnotes  which,  in  the 
main,  are  non-controversial.  He  points  out,  and  has 
fairly  grappled  with,  the  perplexities  of  Xenophon's 
portrait  of  Socrates.  Of  the  Symposium  he  remarks 
that  failure  may  be  excused  in  the  attempt  to  reproduce 
humorously  the  "humour  of  a  strange  and  antique 
people."  Not  only  may  the  style  of  the  Disciple  receive 
less  than  justice,  but  the  reputation  of  the  Master  may 
be  injured.  "  It  would  be  a  great  error,"  he  says,  "  to 
take  Xenophon's  dramatisation  of  Socrates  and  the  rest 
at  more  than  its  pretended  worth  ;  philosophers  at  play. 
But  to  mistake  an  anglicised  rdchauffe  of  the  Xeno- 
phontine  humour  for  a  true  characterisation  of  the  best 
and  wisest  of  men  would  be  worse  than  a  calamity — a 
calumny."  Let  us  test  Mr.  Dakyns's  tact  by  the 
criterion  which  he  so  modestly  deprecates.  We  open 
the  book  at  the  "  laus  amoris  "'  In  the  opening  Sections 
of  the  Eighth  Chapter.  The  philosopher  starts  one  of 
his  novel  arguments  :  — 

"  It  were  but  reasonable,  sirs,  on  our  part  not  to 
ignore  the  mighty  power  here  present,  a  divinity  in 
pomt  of  age,  coequal  with  the  everlasting  gods,  yet  in 
outward  form  the  youngest,  who  in  magnitude  em- 
braces ail  things,  and  yet  his  shrine  is  planted  in  the 
soul  of  man.  Love  is  his  name  !  and  least  of  all  should 
we  forget  him  who  are  one  and  all  votaries  of  this  god. 
I'or  myself  1  cannot  name  the  time  at  which  I  have  not 
been  in  love  with  some  one.  And  Charmides  here  has, 
to  my  knowledge,  captivated  many  a  lover,  while  his 
own  soul  has  gone  out  in  longing  for  the  love  of  not  a 
few  himself.  So  it  is  with  Critobulus  also  :  the  beloved 
of  yesterday  is  become  the  lover  of  to-day.  Aye,  and 
Niceratus,  as  I  am  told,  adores  his  wife,  and  is  by  her 
adored.  As  for  Hermogenes,  which  of  us  needs  to  be 
told  tliat  the  soul  of  the  fond  lover  is  consumed  with  a 
passion  for  a  fair  ideal— call  it  by  what  name  you  will 
the  spirit  blent  of  nobleness  and  beauty?  See  ye  not 
what  chaste  severity  dwells  on  his  brow  ;  how  tranquil 
his  gaze;  how  moderate  his  words;  how  gentle  his 
intonation;  how  radiant  his  whole  character  ?  And  if 
he  enjoys  the  friendship  of  the  most  holy  gods,  he  keep's 
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a  place  in  liis  lOijaid  for  iis  poor  mortals.  1>  ut  how  is 
it  that  you  aloiK\  Antisthciies,  you  inisaiit  hropo,  love 
nobotly 

"  Nay,  so  help  111c  llcavcu  (he  icplicd),  but  1  do  lo\c 
most  desperately  yourself,  O  Socrates. 

"  Whereat  Soc  rates,  still  carryiii};^  on  the  jest,  with  a 
coy  coquettish  air,  replied  :  '  \'es,  only  please  do  not 
bother  moat  present.  1  have  other  thinj^fs  todo.yousec.'  " 

And  so  on  and  so  on.  The  phiIost.>phers  at  play  ! 
The  crownin};-  jest  is  when  Socrates  remarks  that  the 
less  said  about  this  love  the  better  the  attachment 
clearly  beinj;-  not  to  his  soid  but  to  his  lo\ely  person  ! 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Dakyns  has  acquitted 
himself  skilfully  in  a  risky  task,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  his — 
or,  we  think,  of  the  Eni;iish  lani,'-ua_<;e — that  this  lij,'ht 
pleasantry,  this  top-dressini,'-  of  .Attic  culture,  looks  very 
like  modern  bulToonery.  There  are,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  extract,  some  faults  of  style,  and  even  of 
ijrammar,  in  Mr.  Dakyns's  translation  ;  but  as  a  whole 
it  is  lluent  as  well  as  correct,  and  such  mistakes  and 
blemishes  as  have  been  left  by  the  author  can  easily 
be  amended  in  the  next  edition.  The  book  would  be 
none  the  worse  for  a  strict  revision  line  by  line. 

The  chief  feature  of  Mr.  Auden's  edition  of  Cicero's 
"  Pro  Plancio  "  is  the  necessary  and  very  interesting- 
Introduction.  He  gives  us  an  excellent  account  of 
Roman  law  and  practice  in  reg-ard  to  Elections,  the 
rules  against  bribery,  intimidation  and  other  forms  of 
moral  suasion  in  Republican  politics,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  those  restrictions  were  systematic- 
ally evaded.  The  only  fault  w-e  have  to  find  with 
Mr.  Auden  is  that  he  writes  too  much  as  if  he  were 
giving  a  lecture  to  pupils  in  search  of  examination 
"tips."  There  is  too  much  of  the  One,  Two,  Three 
in  his  exposition.  We  do  not  object  to  this  sort  of 
thing  in  the  commonplace  cram-book,  but  Mr.  Auden's 
style  and  scholarship  are  worthy  of  a  higher  aim.  His 
Notes  are  judicious  both  in  length  and  content.  A 
Ciceronian  text,  of  a  humbler  character,  has  been 
edited  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Nail,  who  is  not  inexperienced  in 
the  preparation  of  elementary  classical  texts.  His 
*'  First  Oration  against  Catilina  "  possesses  the 
qualities  observable  in  his  other  work.  It  is  short, 
direct  and  sensible. 

Frankly  adapted  for  examination  purposes  are  the 
numerous  publications  comprised  in  the  University 
Tutorial  Series,  four  of  which  lie  before  us:  *' Livy," 
Book  IX.,  by  Mr.  Woodhouse  ;  the  "Laches"  of 
Plato,  by  Mr.  Plaistowe  and  Mr.  Mills;  the  "Hippo- 
lytus"  of  Euripides,  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Hayes; 
and  "A  Higher  Latin  Reader,"  by  Mr.  Maidment 
and  Mr.  Mills,  intended  to  give  instruction  in  the  art  of 
doing  "  unseens  "  ;  and  "  Exercises  and  Test  Questions 
on  the  Tutorial  Latin  Grammar,"  by  Mr.  'l^.ichard- 
son  and  Mr.  Hazell.  These  volumes  and  others  of  the 
same  kind  are  assured  of  a  certain  sale  in  a  definite 
clientele.  They  are  turned  out  in  a  workmanlike  way  by 
competent  scholars,  but  it  would  be  almost  an  intrusion 
to  consider  them  from  an  outside  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Flamstead  Walters  in  "  First  Steps  In  Con- 
tinuous Latin  Prose"  and  "Hints  and  Helps  in 
Continuous  Greek  Prose"  has  defined  by  his  titles 
the  end  which  he  has  in  view.  We  find  nothing  novel 
m  his  treatrnent,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  teacher 
the  books  will  prove  safe  and,  in  some  places,  suggestive. 
Much  the  same  maybe  said  of  "  A  Junior  Latin  Syn- 
tax," compiled  by  Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  plenty 
of  other  manuals  as  good,  but  this  will  serve.  Mr.  Green- 
stock  has  prepared,  for  quite  elementary  use,  a  number 
of Single  Term  Latin  Readers."  Of  the  three  before 
us  It  IS  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  up  to  the  average 
■of  the  ordinary  school  "Delectus,"  and  possess  the 
special  merit  of  being  easily  carried  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket,  so  that  a  very  good  and  studious  boy  might,  if 
he  liked,  take  one  of  them  out  of  doors  and  with  'its 
help  beguile  such  leisure  as  he  may  be  allowed  to  steal 
from  the  serious  labours  of  the  cricket-field. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 
"A  School  History  of  English  Literature."  Vol.  11. 
"Shakespeare  to  Dryden."  By  Elizabeth  Lee.  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice."  Edited  by  H.  L.  Withers. 
"  Selections  from  Taine,"  with  an  Introduction  by 
C.  Sarolea.  Blackie. 


"  The  Merch.int  of  Venice,"  "The  Tempest,"  "King 
Lear,"  "Paradise  Lost"  (Books  IX.  and  X.)  l-kliled 
by  A.  W.  Verity  ;  "  Karle's  Microcosmography," 
lulited  by  A.  S.  West.  Cambridge  :  University 
Press. 

"  King  Lear."    Edited  by  P.  Shearyn  :  Black. 

"  Paradise  Regained."    Edited  by  A.  J.  Wyatt  :  dive. 

"  King  John  " :  y\rnold's  School  Shakespeare.     By  I'\  P. 

Barnard  :  .Arnold 
Macaulav's    "  Lays    of   .Ancient    Rome."     Edited  by 

W.  T.  Webb  :  Macmillan. 

nPHE  second  volume  of  Miss  Lee's  English  Literature 
is  in  every  way  equal  to  the  first  in  interest  and 
merit.  It  is  not  very  profound,  perhaps,  and  some  of 
its  history  is  a  little  popular,  but  it  is  charming  never- 
theless, and  will  form  an  admirable  introduction  to 
a  larger  study.  The  author's  object  is  descriptive 
rather  than  critical,  which  means  that  her  work  will 
appeal  to  a  maximum  number  of  those  who  seek  a  first 
and  necessarily  superficial  account  of  the  landmarks  of 
literature.  The  period  covered  in  the  present  volume 
is  of  the  utmost  interest,  and  for  those  who  con- 
sider that  life  Is  too  short  to  read,  say,  the  original  of 
"Paradise  Lost,"  Miss  Lee's  summary  of  Milton's 
masterpiece  may  be  commended  to  their  notice.  Mr. 
Verity's  edition  of  the  poem  is  noteworthy  for  its 
excellent.  If  brief,  life  of  Milton,  whom  he  finds  lacking 
in  the  large-heartedness  and  the  genial  breadth  of 
Shakespeare.  In  "Paradise  Regained,"  Mr.  Wyatt's 
edition  of  which  is  before  us,  this  perhaps  is  even  more 
the  case  than  in  the  earlier  work.  At  any  rate,  we  find 
in  "  Paradise  Regained,"  as  Mr.  Wyatt  points  out  in  a 
happy  touch,  that  Satan  Is  "no  longer  a  fallen  angel 
but  a  fallen  devil." 

Mr.  Verity's  "Pitt  Press  Shakespeare"  is  capital. 
His  judgments  are  always  sane  and  cultured.  Miss 
Lee  is  largely  content  to  bring  out  the  essential  humane- 
ness of  Shakespeare  ;  so  is  Mr.  Shearyn,  who  finds 
"  King  Lear  "  the  embodiment  of  "  a  ruling  idea,"  viz., 
"the  sacredness  of  the  love  between  parent  and  child." 
Miss  Lee  and  Mr.  Verity  are  rather  at  variance  as  to 
the  bard's  maintenance  of  the  cardinal  and  classic 
principles  of  unity  of  action,  time  and  place.  Mr. 
Withers,  In  introducing  "The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
finds  unity  of  action  maintained  not  by  any  abstract 
idea,  but  by  the  vital  interdependence  of  feelings  and 
fortunes  among  the  persons  of  the  Drama.  One  of  the 
most  suggestive  points  made  in  these  text-books  is  Mr. 
Verity's  with  regard  to  "The  Tempest,"  which  reminds 
him  of  the  two  great  movements  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
—travel  and  colonisation.  In  Caliban's  relations  to 
Prospero  he  thinks  he  finds  a  hint  of  Shakespeare's 
views  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  native  races  to  the 
white  men  who  settle  In  their  lands.  From  another 
point  of  view,  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  Shakespeare 
lived  may  be  seen  in  his  account  of  King  John,  who, 
Mr.  F.  P.  Barnard  suggests,  is  judged  from  the  stand- 
point not  of  the  time  of  Magna  Charta,  but  rather  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Armada. 

Of  Mr.  Webb's  edition  of  Macaulay's  Lays,  "which 
have  revivified  and  popularised  the  old  poetic  legends 
of  Italy  for  the  ears  of  thousands  of  people,"  we  can 
only  say  that  it  will  assist  the  delight  with  which  the 
poems  are  Invariably  hailed  by  schoolboys  ;  Mr.  West 
assists  the  reader  to  a  better  understanding  than  is 
perhaps  possible  from  Dr.  Bliss  of  Earle's  "  Micro- 
cosmography,"  with  its  allusions  to  unfamiliar  features 
of  English  life  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Mr.  C.  Sarolea  briefly,  but  pleasantly, 
introduces  some  "  Selections  from  Taine,"  which  form 
a  welcome  addition  to  Blackle's  Modern  French  Texts. 
The  little  volume  serves  the  purpose  both  of  acquainting 
the  youthful  reader  with  some  characteristic  passages 
from  the  author  of  "  Les  Origines  de  la  France  Con- 
temporalne,"  and  of  practice  In  the  readmg  of  excellent 
French  prose. 

HISTORA^ 

"Western  Civilisation."    By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D. 

Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press. 
"The    Intermediate  Text-book  of  English  History." 

Vol.  IV.    By  A.  J.  Evans  and  C.  S.  Fearenside.'" 
"The  Children's  Study:   England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 

France,  Germany,  Rome,  Greece.    London  ;  Unwin. 
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'History  of  Rome  for  Beginners."    By  E.  S.  Shuck- 
burgh.     London  :  Macmillan. 

"The   Conquest   of   Italy."     By   E.    G.  Wilkinson. 
London  :  Black. 

••  History  of  the  People  of  Israel."    By  Prof.  Carl  H. 
Coriiill.    London  :  Kegan  Paul. 

"Isaiah."    Bv  J.  Skinner,  D.D.     "Joel  and  Amos. 
By  Rev.  S.  R.  Drover.    Cambridge  :  at  the  Uni- 
versity Press. 

"The  Raleigh  Historv  Reader."    Vol.  VI.     Reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.    By  T.  H.  Rose.   London:  Blackie. 

MR.  CUNNINGHAM,  in  attempting  to  give  some 
account  of  Western  Civilisation  in  its  economic 
aspects  in  ancient  times,  has  undertaken  a  task  at  once 
exceptionally  difficult  and  exceptionally  fascinating. 
He  found  himself  hampered  at  almost  every  turn  by 
lack  of  information,  and  has  consequently  elected  to 
make  bricks  often  with  the  veriest  apology  for  straws. 
Whether  the  structure  he  has  reared  out  of  such 
materials  will  stand  the  test  of  time  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  In  any  case  he  has  given  us  a  very  interesting 
volume,  in  which  the  beginnings  of  Western  Civilisation 
are  made  abundantly  clear.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  the  lands  contiguous  with  the  Mediterranean 
there  has  been  an  unbroken  tradition  of  civilised  life. 
Mr.  Cunningham  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the 
great  peoples  of  the  past  have  severally  contributed  to 
that  civilisation  now  so  rapidly  being  diffused  over  the 
whole  globe.  In  doing  this  he  necessarily  examines, 
however  slightly,  the  conditions  of  commercial  inter- 
course and  the  sources  of  national  prosperity.  AH  who 
are  attracted  by  economic  history  will  turn  with  ad- 
vantage to  this  latest  edition  of  the  Cambridge  Historical 

Series.  . 

Messrs.  Evans  &  Fearcnside's  English  history  has 
been  noticed  favourably  from  time  to  time  in  these 
columns.    The  new  volume  carries  us  from  1714  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign.    In  arrangement, 
in  conciseness  of  statement,  in  reliability  of  data  the 
work  has  everything  to  commend  it  to  the  student.  If 
it  has  a  fault  it  is  'that  here  and  there  the  authors  are 
inclined  to  overload  a  sentence  with  facts,  and  here  and 
there  to  drop  into  colloquialisms  out  of  harmony  with 
the  dignity  of  history.    They  aim  at  affording  readers, 
especially  teachers  and  private  students,  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of   the  outlines  of 
British  history  during  a  period  whose  dominant  facts 
are  the  personal  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover, 
the  growth  of  British  supremacy  in  India  and  on  the 
seas,  the  loss  of  the  first  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
second  colonial  empire,  the  establishment  of  our  still 
existing  system  of  party  Government,  the  _  Industrial 
Revolution  and  the  consequent  reconstruction  _  of  our 
ecclesiastical  and  parliamentary  machinery.  The  interest 
of  the  present  volume,  however,  is  wider  even  than  this. 
The  introductory  chapter  traces  with  masterly  brevity 
the  main  features  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  international  history  of  Europe  down  to 
1714,   showing  that  whereas  Great  Britain  grew  by 
"the   coming   together   of   separate   parts,"  Europe 
"attained  its  present  shape  by  means  of  successive 
schisms  and  divisions." 

The  Children's  Study  is  a  collection  of  seven  small 
histories  for  young  people.  As  is  usual  with  a  series  of 
this  sort,  the  merit  of  the  volumes  is  very  unequal. 
Against  Mrs.  Oliphant  on  Scotland,  R.  Barry  O'Brien 
on  Ireland,  Alice  Zimmern  on  Greece,  Mary  Ford  on 
Rome  and  Kate  Kroeker  on  Germany,  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  little  to  be  said,  but  Mary  RowscU  in  dealing 
with  France  and  Frances  E.  Cooke  in  dealing  with 
England  were  either  of  opinion  that  anything  would  do 
for  children  or  were  burdened  by  a  consciousness  that  it 
was  necessary  to  write  down  to  their  audience. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Shuckburgh's  History  of  Rome  tor  be- 
ginners is  not,  the  author  points  out,  a  mere  abbrevia- 
tion of  his  larger  history,  but  is  practically  a  new  work, 
his  desire  being  to  hit  the  mean  between  a  primer  and 
an  advanced  history.  We  think  he  may  claim  to  have 
succeeded.  "  The  Conquest  of  Italy  "  is  one  of  a  series 
of  useful  progressive  Latin  readers,  made  up  of  texts 
from  Livy  and  others,  accompanied  by  explanatory 
notes;  Professor  C.  H.  CorniU's  History  of  the  People 
of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  has  been  written  specially  for 
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lay  readers,  and  is  now  translated  from  the  German  by 
Professor  W.  H.  Carruth.  It  does  not  follow  the  Bible 
story,  and  the  average  reader  will  find  plenty  in  it_  to 
interest  him.  No  doubt  the  German  Emperor's  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  it,  in  view  of  his  approaching 
excursion  to  the  Holy  Land.  His  Majesty  may  not 
only  learn  from  it  something  of  the  history  of  Palestine, 
but,  if  he  is  capable  of  absorbing  professorial  wisdom, 
he  may  even  derive  a  measure  of  advantage  from  some 
of  Herr  CorniU's  reflections  on  rulers  and  empires. 

Although  the  methods  of  treatment  are  wholly  unFike, 
it  is  convenient  to  mention  in  this  connexion  the  Cam- 
bridge Bible  for  schools  and  colleges,  the  merits  of 
which  are  deservedly  well  known.  The  series  represents 
much  independent  scholarship  and  culture  ;  Dr.  Kirk- 
patrick  has  ably  carried  on  the  editorial  work  of  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester;  and  the  two  volumes  beforeus 
show  the  same  patient  devotion  in  the  interpretation 
and  elucidation  of  the  books  of  Joel,  Amos  and  Isaiah 
as  their  predecessors.  Dr.  Skinner's  introduction  to 
Isaiah  is  especially  notable.  It  strikes  us  as  an  excellent 
presentment  both  of  the  condition  of  Israel  in  Isaiah's 
time  and  of  the  character  and  accomplishments  of  the 
prophet. 

In  the  latest  volume  of  the  Raleigh  History  Readers, 
Mr.  Rose  takes  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
present  reign.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  in  a  volume 
of  this  sort  a  reasonable  grasp  of  the  economic  and 
national  developments  of  the  past  half  century.  Mr. 
Rose  is  fairly  impartial  in  his  judgments  on  men  and 
things,  and  as  a  slight  introduction  to  the  history  of  our 
own'^times  his  volume  will  be  useful.  It  has  been  com- 
piled in  an  intelligent  and  painstaking  spirit. 

GEOGRAPHY,  DRAWING,  &c. 
"  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography."    By  R.  S.  Tarr. 
Macmillan. 

"The  British  Isles."    "North  America.'     By  L.  W. 

Lyde.    Black's  School  Geography.  Black. 
"How  to  Draw  from  Models  and  Common  Objects." 

By  W.  E.  Sparkes.  Cassell. 
"The  Temple    Reader."     Edited   by  E.  E.  Speight. 
Marshall. 

MR.  TARR'S  volume  is  a  smaller  and  compressed 
edition  of  his  extensive  Elementary  Physical 
Geography.  He  has  a  strong  belief  in  the  value  of  a 
o-enuine  grasp  by  the  ordinary  scholar  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  earth  and  air  sciences,  and  has  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  present  his  information  in  an  easily 
grasped  form.  We  have  only  one  tiny  criticism  to 
m  \ke.  On  page  13  he  speaks  of  the  sun  as  "travelling 
across  the  heavens."  Although  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  movement  of  the  sun  is  apparent  only,  the  expres- 
sion strikes  us  as  wanting  in  scientific  preciseness. 

Simplicity  is  the  chief  aim  of  Mr.  Lyde's  little  text- 
books. His  arrangement  of  his  data  is  the  outcome  of 
twelve  years'  experience  of  the  needs  of  young  people  in 
the  learning  of  geography,  and  has  much  to  recommend 
it  But  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Lyde  always 
attains  his  object.  For  instance,  he  talks  about  the 
characteristics  of  "  5000  islands,"  without  ever  having 
explained  how  many  islands  there  are  within  the 
British  seas.  Again,  what  does  he  mean  when  he  says 
that  "  London  never  was  in  Middlesex  "  ?  These  points 
(and  some  others)  do  not  destroy  the  elementary  value 
of  the  books  as  a  whole,  but  should  be  looked  to. 

Mr.  Sparkes  is  susposed  to  be  a  master  not  only  ot 
drawing,  but  of  teaching  drawing.  His  object  in 
the  practical  manual  before  us  is  to  show  how  model 
drawing  may  be  "an  intelligent  means  of  driving 
home  those  principles  of  foreshortening  and  grouping 
that  must  be  grasped  before  a  satisfactory  sketch  ot 
any  object  can  be  made."  All  who  have  tried  their 
prentice  hand  at  model  drawing  will  appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  service  Mr.  Sparkes  seeks  to  render. 

In  "  English  Prose"  (Part  I.)  Mr.  J.  Logie  Robertson 
gives  us  some  very  choice  passages  trom  English 
literature,  duly  introduced  and  annotated,  and  in  The 
Temple  Reader"  Mr.  E.  E.  Speight  supphes  a  more 
catholic  selection  and  is  fortunate  in  having  secured 
an  Introduction  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Edward 
Dowden. 

[A  number  of  lleview»  of  Educational  LooIc»  are 
aaavoidablu  held  over  until  next  tveek.] 
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JUST  PUHLISHKn. 
With  i  roitraits  :iiul  5  5  Maps  and  Plans.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  421. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON 

AND  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 
By  Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON, 

Trofessor  of  Military  Art  and  History,  the  Staff  Colloi^c  ;  Author  of 
"  Tlic  Battle  of  Spidieren,"  "A  Tactical  Study,"  and 
"The  Campaign  of  Fredericksburg." 


Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  New  Yoik  and  IJombay. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY, 

No.  259.    SEPTEMBER  1898. 
ENDVMION.    Hy  Stephen  Pnii.i.iis. 

WHAT  IS  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION?    By  Herbert  Si-encer. 

THE  ART  TREASURES  OF  AMERICA.    By  William  Shakp. 

THE  HISTORICAL  METHOD  OF  J.  A.  FROUDE.    Hy  Frederic  Harrison. 

A  RECENT  BUSINESS  TOUR  IN  CHINA.    By  C.  A.  Moreing. 

VIT.\LISM.   By  John  Haldane,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology,  Oxford. 

PARIS  PRISONS  DURING  THE  TERROR.     By  H.  Schutz  W11.50N. 

EMIGRANT  EDUCATION.    By  George  Jacou  Holvoake. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  JEWS  TO  PALESTINE.    By  Oswald  John  Simon. 

AN  AFRICAN  ADVENTURE.     By  Arthur  Baking  Koe. 

A  C.A.THOLIC  S  VIEW  OF  "  HELBECK  OF  BANNISDALE."    By  the  Rev. 
Father  Clarke,  S.J. 

UNPARLIAMENTARY  EXPRESSIONS.    By  Michael  M.^cDonagh. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  IMPERIALISM.    By  Edward  Dicey,  C.B. 

WHAT  WAS  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY?    By  W.  S.  Lilly. 


LONDON  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


THE  BOOK  OP  THE  HOUE. 


AN  INVALUABLE  VADE  MECUM. 

SIRDAR  AND  KHALIFA:  or, 


The  Re- 


Conquest  OF  THE  Soudan,  1898.  By  BENNET  BURLEIGH. 
With  Portraits,  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plan  of  Battle. 
Demy  Svo.  12s. 

_  T/te  U'esiminster  Gazette  says  :  "Profoundly  interesting  ....  vivid  and 
picturesque  narrative." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  ;  "  Always  to  the  point,  clear  and  vigorous,  the 
book  for  the  occasion,  and  will  make  the  tale  that  is  coming  directly  much  more 
Teal  to  many  of  us.  b  j 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  says  :  "  A  faithful  record  of  a  highly  skilled  observer." 
r  '{'^'J^'^fy  Chronicle  says:  "  A  connected  and  very  comprehensible  account 
ot  all  the  operations  up  to  the  destruction  of  Mahmoud's  host  and  the  Sirdar's 
tnuirphant  return  to  Berber  very  vivid  and  complete  " 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

Price  5s. 


THE  FRINGE  OF  AN  ART. 
Appreciations  in  Music. 

By   VERNON  BLACKBURN. 

London : 

At  the  unicorn  PRESS,  7  Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTION-; 
IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Addren  :  "  Bookmen,  Londok."  Code  :  Unicodh 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS 

fELfE^I¥^'^,  ^v?N^'  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 
STREET  STRAND  LOn'dOn'w'c  ^T''  ^^^'^'r^  BEDFORD 
ilEADINO  PriRf  ir '.    ,k  ,1  '  W-C-.,.  desire   to  call   the  attention  of  the 

j^r,AL>iJNO  i'UBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Rnn^v,  H  ■ 
"^iusrirlT  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  tLi^  o.^"  TANDArI^ 

PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application 


J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

WITH  SKI  AND  SLEDGE  OVER  ARCTIC  GLACIERS. 

Ily  Sii  Will  lAM  M\un\  (  i.nhav,  M.A.,  K.S  A.,  I  .K.(;,S.  Wiih  lllu-.ira- 
lions  Iruni  I'hol.i^i.ii.li-,  \,y  J',.  | .  ( i  All wi  i.  .1 ,.    I  'lLwii  Hv^i.  y;ill  lc.|), '.j.  n.  l. 

/'<«//  Jl/all  (I'li-j  r/r.  — ■' Ii  is  dcci>ly  iiiici.-siini;  anil  musl  clearly  and  plcaii- 
antly  written." 

MEDI/EVAL   TOWN  SERIES. 


THE  STORY  OF  PERUGIA. 


rirst  Volamo. 

liy  MAKdAUKT  Symonds 


.ui.l  LiNA  1)111  C.iiiiKiN.  Willi  I'liijinnraviiK-  I'orh.iil  and  Plan  of  the  Town. 
With  lllustraiions  by  Miss  Helen  James.    Small  cnnvn  8vo.  ji  (ui.  net. 

S  t.  James's  (<'«;(■//<•.—"' Perunia  '  is  a  very  charminx  book,  which  vjives  .1 
better  idea  of  niediitval  Italy  and  ilie  mediieval  man  iban  many  more  pretentious 
volumes." 

IN  PURSUIT  OF  THE   TROUT.    By  (Ieorge  A.  B. 

I)n\yAi;.    Witli  I'holu^iaviiru  I'lonlispiii  c.    S(|iiare  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  bit.  net. 

Scotsman.—  "  A.  strong  love  of  nature's  beauties,  and  great  familiarity  with 


the  birds,  tlowers  and  trees  of  the  riverside,  add  tu  the 
most  readable  angling  sketches." 


attractiveness  of  these 


THE   CRICKETER'S  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.    By  Percy 

Ck'iiss  Standjm,.    I-'cij).  Svo.  <  loth,  -js.  net. 

THE  LYRICAL  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Edited  by  KuMisi  Riivs.   Wiih.-i  I'hotogravuici'ortrait.    Lini]) cloth, 2^.  6rf. net. 

THE  TEMPLE  CLASSICS. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  ISRAEL  (JOLl.ANCZ. 
Pott  8vo.  with  an  Etched  or  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Limp  cloth,  is.  bd.  net  ; 
limp  lambskin  leather,  is.  net.    Latest  Voi.umks  (see  special  Prospectus). 
Daily  Telegraph.—"  Un.surpassed  as  a  cheap,  artistic,  and,  what  is  more, 
SCHOLARLY  Edition. 

THE  HIGH  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOLY  GRAIL.  Translated  for  the  first 
time  from  the  French  by  Dr.  Sehastias  Evans.  With  Appendix.  With 
frontispiece  and  Titles  by  Sir  Edwin  liuriie-Jones.    In  two  vols. 

BEN  JONSON'S  DXSCOVKRIES.    Edited  by  the  General  Editor. 

THACKERAY'S  ESMOND.    In  2  vols.    Edited  by  Walter  Jerrold. 

BUNYAN  S  PILGRIM  S  PROGRESS.    Edited  by  Rev.  Charles  Platts 

MORE'S  UTOPIA.    Edited  by  Robk.rt  Steele. 

PARADISE  REGAINED,  and  other  Poems.    Edited  bv  W.  H.  D.  RousE. 
THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  of  MARCUS  AURELIUS.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D  Rouse 
LONGFELLOW'S  HIAWATHA.    Edited  by  the  General  Editor. 
SELDEN'S  TABLE  TALK.    Edited  by  the  General  Editor. 

JUST  READY. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF  JANE  AUSTEN'S  NOVELS. 

Edited  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson.  With  60  Coloured  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  and 
H.  M.  lirock.  With  Coloured  Portrait  and  a  special  Cover  Design  by  Paul 
W  oodroiTe  In  10  volumes,  fcap  8vo.,  il.  5J.  net  ;  or,  in  cloth  box,  1/.  t,s.  6d. 
net.    Each  novel  5J.  net  the  two  volumes. 

Copies  of  the  General  Catalogue  and  of  any  Prospectus  -will  he  forwarded  post 
free  on  application. 

 J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  29  &  30  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS'  BOOKS. 

"HEROES  OP  THE  NATIONS"  SERIES. 

SALADIN 

And  the  Fight  for  the  Holy  Land. 

By  STANLEY  LANE-POOLE. 
Crown  Svo.  Illustrated,  Cloth  extra,  5^-.     In  preparation. 
Previously  Published  : 
Nelson— Gustavus  Adolphus— Pericles— Theodoric  the  Goth 
—Sir  Philip  Sidney— Julius  Caesar— John  Wyclif— Napoleon- 
Henry  of  Navarre— Cicero— Abraham  Lincoln— Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator— Julian  the  Philosopher— Louis  XIV.— Charles  XII 
—Lorenzo  de'  Medici— Jeanne  d'Aro— Christopher  Columbus- 
Robert  the  Bruce— Hannibal— Ulysses  S.  Grant— Robert  E.  Lee 
— The  Cid  Campeador. 

ILLUSTRATED  PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  ANTI  CHRISTIANITY 

IN  THEIR  FINAL  CONFLICT.     By  S.\MUEL  J.  ANDREWS  Svo 
cloth.  9^. 

THE  HABITANT,  and  other  French-Canadian 

Poems.     By  WILLIAM  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  M.D.     With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Louis  Frechette.    Illustrated  by  Frederick  Simpson-  Cobuen 
with  twelve  full -page  reproductions  from  Water-colour  Drawino-s  soeciallv 
prepared  for  this  volume.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  I2J-.  6rf.  •  cheao 
edition,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  is.  ' 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  TSARS  AND  THE 

RUSSIANS.  By  ANATOLE  LEROY-BEAULIEU.  Translated,  with 
Annotations,  by  Zenaide  A.  Rogozin,  Author  of  "Story  of  Chaldea  "  &c 
ihree  Vols.,  each  Vol.  complete  in  itself,  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d  Vol  I  The' 
Country  and  its  Inhabitants.  Voh  II.  The  Lnstitutions  Vol"  III 
The  Religion.  ' 

LORRAINE :   a  Romance.     By  Robert  W. 

CHAMBERS,  Author  of  "The  Red  Republic,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6j. 

LOST  MAN'S  LANE.    By  Anna  Katharine 

Green  Author  of  "The  Leavenworth  Case,"  "That  Affair  Next  Door,"  &c 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  6^.  ' 

BELEAGUERED.    A  Story  of  the  Uplands  of 

CrotnSvo.'dSi'^''        ^O^^^^"^"    "^'^^  "l-trations  by  the  Author. 

24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C; 
AND  New  York. 
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Mr.  T.  Fisher  Hiiwin'sLlst '  m?mm  iarston  &  co.'s 


T/ic  Fir  si  Edition  of  10,250  copies  of 

EVELYN  INNES, 

Mr.  GEORGE  MOORE'S  great  novel 
of  Love,  Mtcsic,  and  Roman  Catholicism, 
being  exhausted,  the  SECOND  EDITION 
is  now  in  preparation.  This  contains  ex- 
tensive emendations  by  Mr.  Moore.  One 
vol.  Crown  Zvo.  green  cloth,  6s. 

"EXQUISITE  ART."— F/rs/  Review. 

TALES  OF  THE  HOME  FOLK. 

Bv  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Author  of  "  Uncle  Remus." 
With  four  lUustrations  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.     Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  65.  ^ 

In  \  "Centre"  for  Girls. 

EXPERIENCES  OF  A  LOCAL 

SECRETARY.    By  John  Connelly.   Paper,  is.6d 

"A  short  storv  told  with  considerable  humour.  ...  1  he  lady 
who  acts  as  local  secretary  enlists  the  services  of  the  cavalry  regiment 
whi-h  is  stationed  there,  and  the  examination  is  most  brilliantly  carried 
through,  though  hardly  in  a  manner  that  would  commend  itself  to  the 
central  authorities."— 5co/5OTa«. 

LIVING  THOUGH  HANGED.  A  new  and 

thrilling  Story  by  ELSA  D ESTERRE 
KEELING  is  built  on  this  incident. 
The  Story  is  entitled 

THE  QUEEN'S  SERF. 

By  Els  \  D'Esterre  Keeling,  Author  of  "In  Thought- 
land  and  in  Dreamland,"  "  Orchardscroft,"  &c.    Cloth,  6^. 

•■A  capital  theme  for  a  story.  ...  The  author  of  '  The  Queen's 
Serf '  has  no  lack  of  imagination.  .  .  .  Related  with  much  delicacy, 
in  a  good  style.  .  .  .  Decidedly  vivid."— Z)*!?/)- CArsw/c/^. 

The  Story  of  a  Frozen  Heart. 

A  HARVEST  FESTIVAL.   By  J. 

Kent.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^-  6^/.  [/"^^  ready. 

A  New  Artistic  and  Practical  Handbook. 

SAUNTERINGS  IN  FLORENCE. 

By  E.  Grifi.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged 


THE  ENGLISH 
CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

VOLUME  FIVE. 

CONTAINING  THE  BOOKS  OF  EIGHT  YEARS 
(1890-1897)  INCLUSIVE. 
Royal  8vo.  over  1200  pages,  half-bound,  Four  Guineas  net. 
ALPHABET  AND  INDEX  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME 
AND  ONE  ALPHABETICAL  ARRANGEMENT. 

Volume  Four  of  the  English  Catalogue  of  Books  contained  710  pages, 
and  the  Index  Volume  254  pages,  the  total  of  the  two  volumes  being  964 
pages,  and  the  cost  thereof  4/.  4^  ;  tlie  Titles  Volume  2/.  12..  bd.  (published 
September  1891),  and  the  Inde.K  Volume  i/.  iii.  6rf.  (published  June,  1893). 
It  comprised  the  books  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  January 
1881,  to  December,  1889.  Volume  IV.  appeared  nearly  two  years,  and 
its  Index  three  years  and  a  half,  after  the  close  of  the  period  with  whicb 
they  dealt.  .  . 

VOLUME  FIVE  appears  only  about  eight  months  afterdate,  contammg 
more  pages  than  the  Two  Parts  of  Volume  IV.  combined.  It  comprises 
the  Books  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  January,  1890  to 
December,  1897,  Titles  and  Index  not  only  in  One  Volume  but  m  One 
Alphabet.  The  main  entry  of  each  Work  commences  with  the  Author  s 
Surname  (if  it  is  on  the  Title-Page)  in  heavy  type.  These  entries  are  much 
fuller  than  in  previous  volumes,  in  which  each  record  was  confined  to  one 
line.  As  an  Index  to  these  "Author"  Records,  the  Title,  commencing 
with  its  most  important  or  its  first  word,  is  repeated  in  the  same  Alphabet, 
with  that  word  in  italics  which  in  the  main  entry  is  in  thick  type.  1  o  save 
space,  the  author's  name  in  the  main  entry  is  usually  followed  by  initials 
only  except  in  the  case  of  a  Woman's  Name.  The  Authors  Chnstian 
Name  is  frequently  printed  in  full  in  the  Index  entry.  Sometmnes.  when  a 
First  Name  and  an  Initial  are  given  in  one  entry,  an  Initial  and  a  Second 
Name  are  given  in  another.  The  Index  Lines  are  in  larger  type  than  in 
previous  volumes,  and  are  not,  as  formerly,  restricted  to  only  one  Index 
entry  to  each  Title.  ,  • 

This  Volume  will  be  found  to  contain  nearly  Sixty  Thousand  Main 
Entries,  and  about  Seventy  Thousand  Index  Entries,  these  latter  bemg,  ol 
course,  abbreviated  repetitions  of  the  Main  Entries. 


Illustrations  and  12  Maps.    Cloth,  3^.  6rf. 
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LEO  TOLSTOY:    The  Grand 

Mujik.     15y  G.  H.  Perris.    With  Portrait,  and  Prefatory 
Note  by  Felix  VOLKHOVKSV.    Cloth,  z^s. 

New  Number  of  the  "Reformer's  Bookshelf." 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COM- 

MERCIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Lectures  de- 
livered in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the  late  Professor 
JAME.S  f:.  Thorold  Rogers.   2  vols.    Crown  8vo.  3^.  bd. 

Some  Popular  Six  Shilling  Novels. 

THE  MAKING  of  A  SAINT.  By  W.Somerset  Maugh.^m. 

THE  DESTROYER.    By  Benjamin  Swift. 

TALES  OF  UNREST,    By  Joseph  Conrad. 

THE  WHITE-HEADED  BOY.    By  Georgr  Bartram. 

THE  SILVER  CHRIST,  and  other  Stories.   By  Ouida. 

OUTLAWS  of  the  MARCHES.  ByLord  Ernest  Hamilton. 

HUGH  WYNNE.    By  Ur.  Weir  Mitchell. 

THE  TORMENTOR.    By  Benjamin  Swift. 

M,\V   l.ilJIiriN   NOW  READY. 

THE   SCHOOL  FOR  SAINTS.     By  Oliver  Hobbes. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6j. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E,C. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  THE  BOOKSELLERS. 

WILLIAM  BLACK'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

WILD  EELIN: 

HER  ESCAPADES,  ADVENTURES, 

and  BITTER  SORROWS. 

The  First  Large  Impression  was  taken  up  before  publication. 
A  Second  Impression  will  be  ready  Next  Week. 


JUST  READY. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

YESTERDAYS  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

By  JOSEPH   EARLE  STEVENS. 

With  32  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the 
Author.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  yj.  dd. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


REGISTERED   AS  A   NEWSPAPER.  ^  . 
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-of  the  statues  of  tlu-  mollior  of  liod  idolalrv.  ^'oll  lakf 
this  coniniaiuliiioiil  :  "  Tluni  slialt  not  make  to  thysolT 
any  fiiavoii  inia^o  ;  tliou  shalt  not  adore  them  iior 
worship  them  ;"  but  this  comniaiulineiit  cannot  betaken 
to  londoinn  the  use  of  imajjes.  Was  it  not  tlie 
command  of  Ciod  tliat  two  j,Taven  iniaf^os  of  the 
I  lierubim  put  on  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  ima^'es 
of  an-^els  in  tlie  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  was  Joshua 
and  the  ancients  breakinj,'-  the  commandment  when 
"Joshua  rent  his  <,'-arments,  and  tell  flat  on  tiie  j^Tound 
before  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  until  the  eveuiiif,'-,  both  he 
ind  all  the  ancients  of  Israel  ?" 

Iiefore  I  s,'o  any  further  I  may  repeat  what  Archdeacon 
Paley  said  in  a  sermon  on  the  commandments  (Works, 
l'".d.  luiinb.,  i.Sj(j,  pai,^^  (>55)  :  "The  prohibition  of  the 
coinn-andment  is  pointed  against  the  particular  offence 
of   idolatry   and    no   other.      The   first,   and  second 
commandments  may  be  considered  as  one,  inasmuch 
as  they  relate  to  one  subject,  or  nearly  so.    For  many 
^iges,  and  by  many  Churches,  they  were  put  together 
M  and  considered  as  one  commandment.    The  subject  to 
which  they  both  relate  is  false  worship  or  the  worship 
of  false  gods.    This  is  the  single  subject  to  which  the 
prohibition  of  both  commandments  — the  single  class  of 
sins  — which  is  guarded  against."    This  is  what  St. 
I  Jerome  says  in  reference  to  our  reverence  of  statues  : 
I   "  Not  only  do  we  not  adore  the  relics  of  the  martyrs, 
~but  we  do  not  even  adore  the  angels,  the  archangels, 
the  cherubim,  the  seraphim.    Yet  we  honour  the  relics 
of  the  martyrs  that  we  may  adore  Him  whose  martyrs 
they  are.     We  honour  the  servants,  that  the  honour 
bestowed   on   them    may  redound  to  their  master." 
•"-•Xmen,  amen,  I  say  to  you;  he  that  believeth  in  Me, 
the  works  that  I  do,  he  also  shall  do  ;  and  greater  than 
these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  to  the  Father."    "  He 
that  hath  faith  shall  remove  mountains."    So  we  see 
that  anybody  that  do  not  get  cured  at  Lourdes  hath  not 
^ot  much  faith. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  been  on  the  defensive,  now 
let  me    step    on    the    offensive.     Christ  said  to  the 
Pharisees,   "Search  the  Scriptures,  for  you  think  in 
,    them  to  have  life  everlasting  ;   and  the  same  are  they 
that  give  testimony  of  Me"  (St.  John  v.  39).     "  No 
j    prophecy  is  made  by  private  interpretation"  (2  St.  Peter, 
iii.  16).     Where   the  Scriptures  cannot   be  the  test, 
I    nor  can  they  decide  the  conflict  ;  since,  with  regard  to 
them,  the  victory  must  remain  in  suspense  (Tertullian 
in    the    second    century,    "Book    on  Prescription," 
chapter  xix.).     And  yet  heretics  will  go  on  believing 
,    that  they  can  get  the  true  religion  of  God  by  inter*^ 
preting  the  Bible  by  themselves.    There  is  nearly  300 
I   different  Protestant  sects  in  England.    Which  is  the 
i    right  one  ?    Is  it  the  Anglican  Church,  where  they  are 
I   always  fighting  each  other,  and  carrying  revolvers  in 
their  cassock  pockets,  or  Is  the  Salvation  Army  ?  But 
!   what  IS  the  good  of  myVastIng  time  and  paper  on  such 
I  -as  you?  what  does  St.  Jude  say  of  such  as  you?  "These 
men  blaspheme  whatever  thing  they  know  not;  and 
1   what  things  soever  they  naturally  know,  like  dumb 
beasts  in  these  they  are  corrupted.    Woe  unto  them, 
;   for  they  are  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain  ;   and  after  the 
i  ^rror  ot  Balaam  ;  they  have  for  reward  poured  out 
f  themselves,  and  have  perished  in  the  contradiction  of 
!  Core.     Raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their 
I  own  confusion,  wandering  stars  :  to  whom  the  storm 
\  of  darkness  is  reserved  for  ever.     In  the  last  time  shall 
come  mockers  "—you  are  one  of  them. 

F.  A.  Alcock. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

?u'^;~^.'^^^  greatly  amused  at  "An  Indignant 
I  -Catholic  s  impulsive  and  stupid  letter  on  your  article 
I  on  the  "Lourdes  Superstition."  He  seems  to  altogether 
i  forget  that  the  power  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  onty  ex- 
j  tends  over  the  simple,  ignorant-minded  Catholics,  and 
j  not  over  common-sense  people  of  this  creed,  who  In 
I  a  'flatter  as  this,  would  not  lose  their  heads  over 

I  a  little  free  criticism.  "An  Indignant  CathoHc  "  says 
I  that  on  Cardmal  Vaughan's  instructions  your  "  lyln<^  " 
paper  will  be  boycotted.  If  in  this  matter  the  laree 
I  body  of  Catholics  are  to  be  led  by  a  unit,  it  is  no 
I  surprise  that  they  should  uphold  a  superstition 
,  countenanced  by  the  highest  officials  in  the  Church  of 
LKome.      Your    correspondent,    apparently  labouring 


under  another  superslition,  is  going  to  see  about  the 
good  old  "  Saturday  "  being  "settled,"  but  from  the 
calm  sarcasm  contained  in  the  editor's  foot-note,  I 
thmk  you  fear  this  as  much  as  you  will  the  supposed 
powers  of  the  Pontiff  to  doom  you  to  an  everlasting 
residence  outside  Paradise.     Yours,  fkc, 

An  Om)  Ri;ai)i;k. 

To  the  lulitor  of  the  Satl'iujay  Review. 

Shelbourne  Hotel,  Dublin,  26  August,  18(^8. 

Sir,— What  a  light  touch  and  a  pretty  wit  the  zealous 
Protestant  had  who  wrote  to  you  under  the  title  "An 
Indignant  Catholic"?  and,  oh,  how  charmingly  inno- 
cent were  you  In  duly  publishing  the  note  and  making 
grave  comments  on  it  !  It  is  so  fair  and  open  in  every 
way.  Put  atrocious  or  ignorant  opinions  to  the  credit 
ol  those  with  whom  you  are  in  controversy,  and  screen 
the  artifice  under  the  guise  of  simplicity. 

The  longer  I  live  and  the  more  I  learn  the  more  1 
marvel  at  English  fair  play.  -Your  obedient  servant, 

John  F.  Taylor. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  August,  1898. 
Sir,  -If  Roman  Catholicism  produces  such  beautiful 
souls  as  we  see  revealed  to  us  in  "An  Indignant 
Catholic's"  letter  (appearing  in  your  issue  of 
z7  August),  the  gullible  public  who  are  not  of  his 
faith  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  become  converts  to  the 
religion  of  which  he  is  such  a  grand  prototype.  The 
spirit  of  love,  humanity  and  tolerance  which  pervades 
his  vulgar  epistle  will,  I  am  sure,  greatly  help  towards 
bringing  the  strayed  sheep  within  the  fold  "of  the 
only  true  faith."— Yours  faithfully.  Vox. 


HEALTH  AND  BRAIN-WORK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  evidence  on  which  Mr.  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell  seeks  to  establish  a  principle  in  respect  to  co- 
incidence of  brain-work  and  imperfect  health  is  to  me 
by  no  means  convincing ;  neither  does  Mr.  Mitchell's 
restricted  admiration  for  Intellect  fully  equip  him  for 
dealing  with  the  question. 

If  It  be  a  matter  of  Interest  to  make  the  conclusions 
he  has  arrived  at  public,  I  take  It  that  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
endeavoured  to  Inculcate  a  theory  which  Is  of  general 
application,   but  the  common    factors    of  brain-force 
appear  to  be  nearly  disregarded  In  his  article.  He 
certainly  does  refer  to  country  occupations,  but  the 
direct  evidence  he  adduces  Is  from  pre-eminent  brain- 
workers.    This  is  a  curious  method  of  establishing  a 
far-reaching  principle.      I  doubt  very    much    If  Mr. 
Mitchell  cares  ought  about  the  brain-work  that  makes 
the  world  go  round  ;  he  favours  an  intellectual  neurosis 
with  Its  hypercrlticism  and  refined  subtlety.     It  is  a 
common  saying  nowadays  that  the  world  is  ruled  by 
engineers,  and  It  appears  not  very  wide  of  the  mark.  If 
that  be  so  Mr.  Mitchell's  thesis  most  certainly  should 
apply  to  engineers.    They  have  various  and  Intricate 
problems  to  solve,  and  they  must  have  the  will  and 
bodily  energy  to  put  into  execution  their  plans.     I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  therefore,  that  7nens  sana  in 
corpore  sano    Is  a  very  noticeable  characteristic  with 
those  prosaic  and  indispensable  workers. 

The  list  of  those  pre-eminent  ones  supplied  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  "and  a  thousand  other  poets  "  thrown  in  Is  a 
fair  example  of  the  evidence  used  by  him  in  support  of 
his  theory,  and  I  doubt  not,  if  the  lives  of  those  dis- 
tinguished men  could  be  submitted  to  a  suitable 
analysis  for  the  purposes  of  furthering  this  discussion, 
the  list  would  prove  to  be  an  unfortunate  one.  Carlyle! 
for  instance,  was  an  octogenarian,  and  longevity,  it 
must  be  allowed,  is  somewhat  Indicative  of  health,  'dc 
Quincey's  constitution  was  ruined  by  opiates,  but  who 
IS  to  deny  that  their  Intellectual  achievements  mio-ht 
have  been  still  greater  If  the  Infirmity  had  been  absent  ? 

Agam,  what  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  statement 
that  the  whole  galaxy  of  "  pre-emlnents "  known  to 
Mr.  Mitchell  "  have,  to  say  the  least  of  It,  sojnething 
fragile  about  their  bodily  constitution."  The  Italics  are 
mine.  One  cannot  expect  to  go  through  life  without 
an  ache  or  a  pain,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
quite  an  easy  task  to  prepare  a  list  of  pre-eminent 
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brain-workers  who  maintained  a  _ 
health  and  lived  the  allotted  span. 

It  is  a  mere  platitude  to  tell  us  that  "these  higher 
unctions  of  brain  flourish  only  in  the  secluded  garden 
of  an  artificial  civilisation,"  an  elegant  paraphrase  ot 
Spencer's  definition  of  life-in  short,  a  correspondence 
with  environment.  A  brain  eternally  shut  up  m  bricks 
and  mortar  more  like  would  certainly  manifest  an 
idiosvncrasv,  but  that  would  not  affect  the  broad  cur- 
rent of  life  u'nceasinglv  pouring  along  a  well-defined  plane 
of  progression,  and  it  is  to  that  "  broad  current  that 
Mr.  ^iitcheIl  would  apply  his  theory,  based  on  the 
slender  deductions  from,  well,  let  us  say,  brilliant 
idiosyncrasv. 

To  me  Mr.  Mitchell's  interesting  but  ingenuous 
theory  seems  too  narrow  and  circumscribed  to  admit  ot 
serious  discussion.  It  stands  refuted  by  the  laws  pro- 
pounded bv  Darwin  and  the  material  progress  taking 
place  around  us  which  has  never  been  accomplished  by 
infirmity  of  either  body  or  brain,  but  a  healthy  co- 
ordination of  both.— Yours  faithfully, 

CORPORE  bANO. 

W.\GNER  ON  RICHMOND  HILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— Your  correspondent,  G._  Bernard  Shaw, 


says, 

in  reference  to  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius'  scheme,  he  means 
to  support  it  "  because  it  must  be  that  or  nothing  else 
\s  if  it  were  not  the  action  of  such  as  he  who  make  the 
"  nothing  else  "  inevitable  !    For  it  is  these  "free  im- 
ports of  German  work  that  are  killing  English  music  as 
certainly  as  American  wheat  killed  English  agriculture 
In  truth,  at  present  the  only  attitude  likely  to  forward 
the  result  desiderated  in  yo*ur  provocative  paragraph 
that  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.    But  that  they  should 
fore<ro  their  chief  amusement  for  the  general  good  is 
too  much  to  ask  of  the  musical  enthusiasts  represented 
bv  vour  corresoondent,  who  may  plead,  as  an  excuse 
for' their  selfishness,  the  example  of  other  leaders  ot 
fashion  in  following  the  Court.    They  can  hardly  urge 
the  reproach  of  narrow  insularity,  or  raise  a  parrot  cry 
of  the  innate  cosmopolitanism  of  art  in  view  ot  the  pro- 
nounced  national  spirit   that  characterises  the  com- 
positions  of  the   favourite    gods   of  their   idola  ry, 
Beethoven,  who  envoiced  the  old  ideals  of  his  country, 
and  Wagner,  whose  music  holds  the  essence  ot  the 
modern  strenuous  determination  of  the  Germans,  which 
he  did  as  much  to  inculcate  as  even  Bismarck  ;  and  to 
cite  the  large  audiences  that  gather,  at  the  numerous 
concerts  of  music  given  in  London  as  a  proof  ot 

our  musical  advance  is  no  more  absurd  than  to  describe 
England  as  a  sugar-producing  country  because  of  her 
enormous  capacity  for  consuming  beetroot  crystals.  _ 

The  fact  is,  we  are  daily  growing  less  musical. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  man  in  the  street  occasionally 
broke  into  song  ;  now  he  can't  even  catch  a  music-hall 
tune  !  In  the  country  the  boys  still  practise  the  hymns 
tau-ht  by  the  choir-master  as  they  ride  home  on  the 
plough-horses  ;  but  that  this  is  a  lost  art  in  London 
those  who  witnessed-it's  impossible  to  suppose  heard 
-that  amusing  fiasco,  the  memorial  hymning  to  Glad- 
stone in  Hyde  Park,  need  not  be  told. 

All  this  beautiful  music,  so  absolutely  satisfying  to 
those  superior  beings  who  dwell  in  an  empyrean 
bounded  only  bv  their  prejudices  and  ;ll^'"^'"=\t^ed  by 
their  desires,  merely  tickles  the  ears  of  the  laity  and 
leaves  them  unaltered,  or,  swallowed  but  not  assimi- 
lated, produces  a  disagreeable  form  of  dyspepsia  Were 
it  not  for  a  certain  delicacy  in  exposing  the  bare  truth 
most  of  us  might  make  the  deplorable  confession  ot 
finding  "The  Banks  of  Allan  Water'  more  touching 
than  anv  German  lied,  and  "The  British  Grenadiers 
more  inspiriting  than  the  "  Kaisermar.sch. 

Music  that  has  an  educational  value  must  be  com- 
prehensible, expressive  of  one's  nature,  national.  Vou 
mav,  with  plenty  of  "  elbow  grease  to  bring  out  .he 
natural  maJks  and  lines,  polish  a  block  of  English  oak 
into  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  to  daub  it,  however  com- 
pTe°elv,  with  red.  whit'e,  and  black  would  only  s^io  her 
the  wood.  As  is  the  case  with  English  music  for  lack 
of  "elbow  grease"  no  art  can  flourish  without  en- 
couragement. .  „,.  „,,„tU'c 
We  had  the  germs,  and  once-in  Queen  Lluabeth  s 


time,  sav-were  on  a  par  with  our  neighbours.  The 
Stuarts  'who,  with  their  French  mistresses  and  pensions, 
aft^Sed  French  culture,  did  not  advance  matters,  nor 
the  "George,  who  in  pudding-time  came  o  er,  who_(or 
mi-ht  hav;  been  his  son),  caring  neither  for  paint- 
ni  ror  poetrv,"  felt  blood  was  thicker  than  water 
and  patronised  Handel.  His  descendants  with  aa 
admi  able  loyaltv  (copied  in  the  letter  rather  than  m  the 
spiTby  o  ?  aristocracy),  have  continued  the  tradition,. 
aS  also  keeping  in  touch  with  their  fatherland  have 
proiressed  with  its  progress,  and  are  now  so  _  artistic 
Kit  is  as  rare  to  see  an  English  name  figuring  at  a. 
State  Concert  as  it  is  to  find  one  on  the  programme  of  a 
ball  or  a  military  band  performance. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  P^.^-haP^,  ^=-'"'=^1/^ ^^ecent 

to  unclose  the  coffin  of  what  I"'^^^ '^^^Vfif,  ^f  hi^ 
your  correspondent  G.  Bernard  Shaw  is  justified  of  his. 
action.— Your  obedient  servant,  ^-  ^' 

THE  MONTSERRAT  RIOTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

August  29,  1898. 
Sir,-I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  your  readers 
that  the  eighty-two  alleged  rioters  removed  f^o^  Mont 
serrat  to  Antigua  for  trial  have  all  been  discharged,  and 
have  been  safely  restored  to  their  respective  homes  la 
Montserrat.    "  For  the  first  time  In  the  negro  history 
of  these  islands,"  writes  the  "  Montserrat  Herald  of 
-^o  Tulv    "right  has  taken  the  place  of  might  and. 
fustice  has  been  meted  out  to  a  friendless   and  op- 
pressed people."   This  result  is  due  to  th^circumstance 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  being  Secretary  of  State  for  the- 
Colonles.    Ever  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  announced  m 
the  House  of  Commons  his  intention  of  settling  my 
clients  (the  native  labouring  populations  of  the  West 
Jndles  and  of  British  Guiana)  on  the  soil,  the  status  of 
every  coloured  subject  of  the  Queen-Empress  m  those 
depe'^^idencles-a  status  up  to  the  Present  moment  far 
worse   than   that   of  slavery-became   changed  and 
modified.    It  is  actually  pos.sible  now-all  honour  to 


Mr. 


Chamberlain!— to    obtain  justice  for  the 


native 

U^bouring   populations    In    the    West   Indies  The 
"  Montserrat  Herald  "  of  30  July  goes  on  to  say  .  A 
full  and  exhaustive  representation  must  at  once  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  have- 
our  grievances  redressed  and  satisfaction  demanded  for 
the  injuries  some  of  our  people  have  --'^ed  from  the- 
Government."    Mr.  Commissioner  Baynes  and  Captain 
Lirmonth,  Inspector-General  of  Police  In  {1-  Le-v.ird 
Islands,  after  falling  to  murder  m  cold  ^1°°^  ^ J^f 
fenceless   peasantry  of   Montserrat,  fraudulently  puo 
hed  to  the  world  that  the  native  labouring  Populat-n 
of  the  island  liad  revolted  against  law  and  authouty. 
The  above-named  oir,cials,  having  been  unable  to  esta- 
blish their  base  charge  before  a  court  of  justice  nv 
Anttua.  will  indeed  be  fortunate  if  they  themselves 
escape  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  present  powerfu 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. -Your  obedient 

.  Charles  Heneaoe, 

(Representing  the  West  Indian  and  Demerara  Editors.) 

EVIDENCE  OF  PREVIOUS  CONVICTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir  -As  I  have  not  seen  a  full  report  of  the  case  of 
Callan,  I  am  not  qualified  to  give  a  P->t-e  op.mon  on 
it  •  but  it  reads  to  me  very  like  an  assault  by  a  lunatic 
on  his  attendant,  repelled  by  the  latter  w.th  exce.s.v 
and  unnecessary  violence,  he  h'-^^ing  armed  himself  m 
consequence  of  the  premonitory  symptoms     M    ob  ec  , 
however,  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  pievious 
co,rclion  for  perjury,  and  even  ^.P-v-us  ac^- 
on  a  charge  of  larceny,  were  given  in  evidence  agains 
CilHn      Was  this  fair?     Moreover,  a   man  might 
$;ry  well  commit  both  crimes  and  yet  abstain  r... 
committing  murder.    Men  have  been  th.eves  al   th  > 
lives  without  ever  committing  a  -"^^    v  "^^nt  .  s^au  t 
But  if  the  ordinary  juror  gets  it  into  his  head    hat  tlie 
pr  oner  is  a  scoundrel  there  is  little  ^Iv-ce  tor  him 
^  In  England  this  would  not  be  permitted 
possibly  some  of  the  jurors  ^""^  ^,7^''%°^  .  ^Vanne 
nrevloiis  history,  and  tell  it  in  a  highly  co  ouied  manne 
L   their   companions.     And  even  if  the  jurors  ar. 


Soploinlier,  iKc)S 
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iifnoriuU  llio  judife  knows  it,  ;iiul  a  stroii-^-  oli.-iri^o 
aj^ainst  the  prisoner  is  often  caused  by  inrorination 
y-iven  to  the  judi^e  bnt  not  in  evidence  at  all.  Indeetl 
in  cases  of  acquittal  he  has  sometimes  made  known  the 
prisoner's  pre\  ious  history,  and  blamed  the  jury  for 
acquittini;- a  prisoner  with  such  antecedents!  And  so, 
tiiou_i;h  the  case  may  liavo  utterly  broken  down,  the 
prisoner  leaves  the  dock  with  a  damai^ed  reputation. 
Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no  check  w  hatever  on  the 
iccuracy  of  the  information  thus  {^iven  to  the  judj,'-e. 
The  John  Smith  in  the  dock  may  be  quite  a  diHcrent 
man  from  the  John  Smith  who  was  sent  to  penal  servi- 
tude six  years  ai;-o,  but  he  never  hears  of  the  accusation 
antil  the  jud^e  perhaps  alludes  to  it  in  passing-  sentence. 
May  it  not  be  better  tor  the  prisoner  that  his  previous 
iMlences  should  be  proved  in  evidence  than  that  the 
police  should  pour  their  stories  on  the  subject  secretly 
into  the  ears  of  the  judye? 

But  why  should  any  one  be  informed  of  the  man's 
previous  career?  If  he  committed  a  crime  and  was 
convicted  of  it,  the  presumption  is  that  he  fully  and 
tairly  expiated  it.  Then  wliy  should  he  now  incur  an 
idditional  penalty  on  account  of  it?  If  our  prisons 
A  ere  really  reformatories,  we  mig-ht  presume  that  he 
loft  prison  with  an  improved  character,  and  was  not 
ikely  to  otTend  again;  and,  if  they  are  not  so,  why 
should  we  visit  the  defects  of  our  prison  system  on  the 
\  ictims  of  it  ?  Every  crime  should,  I  think,  be  dealt 
with  on  its  own  merits,  both  as  regards  proof  and 
'Mmishment. — Truly  j  ours,  "  B.  L. 

MR.  ZANGWILL'S  HUMOUR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Edinburgh,  29  August,  1S9S. 
Sir,— In  the  review  of  Mr.  Zangwlll's  book,  in  the 
•*' Saturday  Review"  of  27  August,  a  sentence  con- 
:tains  the  following  "humorous  construction  of  sentences 
origmated  by  the  author  of  '  Pickwick,'  who  speaks  .  .  . 
of  an  old  lady  being  taken  home  '  in  tears  and  a  sedan 
chair.'"  May  I  take  exception  to  the  word  originaiedxn 
the  above?  You  will  find  in  Moir's  ("Delta") 
•"Autobiography  of  Mansie  Waugh  "  (1828)  many  good 
•examples  of  this  "humorous  construction  of  sentences." 
I  haven't  the  book  before  me,  but  quote  one  from 
memory  as  an  instance.  In  the  beautifully-written 
scene  where  the  apprentice,  Mungo  Glen,  is  taken 
home  to  the  Lammermoors  to  die,  he  becomes  so  ill  on 
the  way  that  he  has  to  be  left  at  Lauder  in  the  house  of 
"a  poor  widow  woman  with  a  blind  eve  and  a  room  to 
let  furnished."— Yours,  &c.,  '  J.  R.  P. 


DID  THE  CAT  PUT  DOWN  GAROTTING? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  August. 

Sir,— A  statement  concerning  the  Garotters  Act  of 
•1863,  based  on  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Lancet  of  20  August  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press.  It  is  a  rehash  of  a  minute  given  In  Haydn's 
Dictionary  of  Dates,"  and  I  dare  say  it  appears  in 
other  works  of  a  similar  kind.  "The  one  and  only 
remedy,  says  the  "Lancet,"  in  its  plea  for  the  ex- 
tension of  flogging  In  our  penal  system,  "is  the  cat 
It  is  cheap  and  efficacious.  It  did  away  with  garottino- 
m  the  sixties,'  and  every  one  will  remember  how  Mr'' 
Justice  Day  broke  up  the  '  High  Rip  Gang'  in  Liverl 
pool  by  the  use  of  the  same  means."  It  is  irritating  to 
remark  such  wonderful  and  nauseating  ignorance,  and, 
if  you  will  kindly  allow  me,  I  think  I  can  conclusively 
prove  to  your  readers  that  there  is  not  a  jot  of  evidence 
to  support  this  assertion,  and  that  it  is  a  bare  state- 
j  ment  of  the  common  delusion. 

The  facts  as  to  garotting  are  as  follows:  In  1862 
there  was  a  sudden  outbreak  of  garotte  robberies  in  the 
,  streets  of  London.    The  epidemic,  which  began  in  Tuly 
asted  just  four  months.    At  the  November  Sessions  of 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  twenty-seven  persons  were 
[indicted  for  this  crime,  and  twenty-one  were  convicted 
[and  received  exemplary  punishment.    At  the  Sessions 
j  in  January,  1863,  the  calendar  showed  very  few  offences 
iOt  this  character,  and  at  the  March  Sessions  the  Re- 
jcorder  observed  to  the  grand  jury,  "  I  am  glad  to  say 
.that  there  is  an  absence  of  those  peculiar  charges  of 
•robbery  with  violence,   of  which  there  was  a  large 


number  towaids  the  enil  of  last  year,  ;ind  which  have 
been  gradually  decreasing  during  the  l.isl  two  or  three 
years."  On  13  July,  1803,  a  I'  logging  IJiil  was  passed 
mio  law  by  the  House  of  Commons.  According  to 
tliese  lacls,  it  is  clear  that  flogging  did  not  put  down 
garoltmg,  for  the  crime  had  been  suppres.sed  several 
months  before  the  Flogging  Dill  was  even  introduced 
into  the  House. 

Lord  Aberdare,  when  Home  Secretary,  stated  to  the 
House  that  robbery  with  violence  had  not  decreased  by 
means  of  the  lash.  Taking  the  country  throughout,  all 
crime,  he  said,  was  slowly  diminishing,  but  this  par- 
ticular crime  decreased  no  faster.  This  statement  has 
been  repeated  by  other  Home  Secretaries,  and  Mr. 
.\squith  stated  a  few  months  ago  at  a  public  meeting 
that  the  lasli^  was  not  approved  by  him  for  crimes  of 
violence.  Garotting  has  declined  elsev/hcre  than  in 
England,  and  I  believe  that  in  Scotland  it  was  never 
punishable  by  flogging. 

As  to  the  experience  of  judges,  some  who  have  tried 
li:ive  given  It  up;  among  others  I  may  mention 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  though  he  used  the  power  the 
Act  gave  when  it  was  first  passed.  He  says  the  punish- 
ment is  uneven,  and  therefore  unjust,  and  only  last  year 
he  told  a  grand  jury,  who  made  a  presentment  to  him 
setting  forth  the  desirability  of  extending  flogging  in 
cases  of  brutal  assault,  that  it  was  no  good.  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew  never  inflicts  the  lash,  and  has  often 
stated  that  it  is  useless.  Some  judges  always  flog, 
others  never  do  so.  Mr.  Justice  Day  is  a  great  flogger. 
But,  then,  Mr.  Justice  Day  Is  one  of  the  Bracos  of^'the 
Bench,  though  he  sometimes  sleep  on  the  Bench.  As  to 
the  "  High  Rip  Gang,"  I  tancy  the  story  is  as  mythical 
as  in  the  case  of  the  garotters.  But  whether  or  no  flog- 
ging put  the  "  High  Rips  "  down,  in  an  age  like  this^I 
doubt  it  such  a  gang  could  exist  permanently.  What 
we  hear  of  the  efficiency  of  flogging  In  our  penal  system 
is  of  the  most  shadowy  description,  and  always  melts 
away  when  brought  to  the  test  of  statistics. 

To  sum  up  the  main  points  :  there  Is  no  proof  of  the 
efficiency  of  flogging  ;  it  has  been  largely  reduced  in  all 
civilised  countries,  and  abolished  in  several,  without 
any  increase  in  crime,  but  rather  the  reverse  (Russia, 
even,  has  abolished  the  lash  In  the  ordinary  criminal 
law) ;  the  floggers  never  venture  to  try  it  without  adding 
some  other  punishment,  in  the  case  of  Day,  Lawrance 
and  Grantham,  of  the  most  savage  description  ;  that  in 
the  army  and  navy  the  person  who  is  flogged  is  almost 
always  dismissed  the  service,  thus  showing  a  want  of 
faith  in  their  reforming  agency.— I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Collinson. 
"TRUE  HEART." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— I  thank  you  for  publishing  my  letter,  and  I 
am  sorry  if  I   misconstrued  your  reviewer's  original 
notice  of  "True  Heart."    My  sole  object  in  my  little 
apologia  was  merely  to  show  that  I  had  striven  to  write 
sincerely,  even  if  I  failed  to  achieve  the  end  In  view. 
But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  "artistic  truth"  of  an 
historical  picture  must  largely  depend  on  its  "historical 
accuracy."    It  would,  however,  be  ungracious  on  my 
part  to  press  this  question  after  your  reviewer's  pains- 
taking and  courteous  reply.    I  submit,  however,  that  I 
have  some  ground  for  surprise  in  the  opinion  expressed 
that  "  I  am  scarcely  the  person  to  write  a  romance,"  If 
by  romance  is  meant  a  human  drama  in  which  the 
characters  convince  by  their  "artistic  truth."    May  I 
draw  attention  to  the  issues  of  the  "  Saturday  Review" 
for  I  January,  1894,  and  24  August,  1895,  in  which  my 
novels,  "A  Heroine  In  Homespun"  and  "God  For- 
saken," were  respectively  reviewed  ?    No  such  opinion 
was  expressed  In  regard  to  those  two  books,  and  yet  I 
wrote  "  True  Heart"  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
with  the  same  or  an  even  keener  inward  sense  of  the 
reality  of  the  characters  I  essayed  to  portray,  even 
though  they  were  of  alien  race  and  epoch.  Neverthe- 
less, sincere  criticism  spurs  to  more  strenuous  effort, 
and  possibly  I  may  succeed  hereafter  in  inducing  a 
return  to  the  earlier  and  more  favourable  judgment 
passed  upon  previous  works  of  mine.     With  apologies 
for  again  rushing  into  the  breach,  and  renewed  thanks, 
I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  Breton. 
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REVIEWS. 

M.  BRUNETIKRE. 

"  Hrunctiiljre's  Essays  in  French  Literature."  A  selec- 
tion translated'  by  D.  Nichol  Smith.  With  a 
Preface  specially  written  for  this  translation  by  the 
author.     London  :  Unwin. 

"  Xouveaux  Essais  sur  la  Litteralure  Contemporaire." 
Par  I'^erdinand  Brunetiere.     Paris  :  Levy. 


WHETHER  we  like  the  work  of  M.  Brunetiere  or 
are  repelled  and  offended  by  it.  there  can  be  no 
question  that  its  author  is  one  of  the  literary  forces  of 
Europe  to-dav.     He  has  -radually,  and  as  it  were  im- 
perceptiblv,  taken  his  place  and  it  is  now  impossible  to 
ii^nore  him.     He  has  published  no  sinj^le  work  which 
has  attracted  sudden  attention  to  his  nam-,  and,  indeed, 
althoui^h  that  name  appears  on  the  title-pag^es  of  nearly 
twenty  yolumes,  no  one  book  stands  out  amont,^  its 
fellow's  as  peculiarly  representative  of  M.  Brunetiere. 
The  titles  of  his  works  su^-^-est  the  impersonal  or  un- 
sensational  character  of  the  man  ;  they  are  "  Questions 
de  Critique,"  and  "  Nouvelles  Questions  de  Critique, 
"  Etudes  Critiques,  i'-'  serie,"  and  "  Etudes  Critiques,  2- 
sine  "  ' '  Essais  sur  la  Litterature"  and  ' '  Nouveaux  Essais 
sur  la  Littt^rature."    All  this  helps  us  in  formmg  an 
impression  of  a  professional  and  even  pedagogic  per- 
sonage, very  obstinate,   very  dogmatic,  very  austere, 
with  views  based  upon  an  extreme  erudition  and  un- 
affected by  variations  of  public  taste.     M.  Brunetiere 
is  a  sort  of  head-master  of  literary  criticism,  with  his 
robes  Hying  and  his  tawse  in  his  hand,  ready  in  the 
loudest  possible  voice  to  instruct  the  modest  and  with 
the  most  active  of  arms  to  chastise  the  proud.     1  hat 
does   not,    of  course,    exhaust   the   function  ot  M. 
Brunetiere,  but  it  suggests  its  most  obvious  feature. 

Although  he  has  changed  not  at  all  m  his  attitude 
nor  in  the  character  of  his  work,  the  name  of  M. 
Brunetiere  has  but  quite   lately  achieved   a  general 
celebrity.    His  career  has  had  no  adventures.    Born  in 
1840    he  was  marked  from  the  first  for  an  academic 
career  and  for  the  study  of  literature.     He  began  quite 
early  to  be  a  lecturer  ;  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  in 
the   Ecole   Normale   Sup6rieure,  which  Sainte-beuye 
and  D6sir6  Nisard  had  held  before  him.     Betore  he 
became  a  man  of  letters,  therefore,  he  was  a  college 
instructor,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  marked  in  every 
piece  of  criticism  he  writes.     A  monograph  by  M. 
Brunetiere  is  always  less  an  essay  than  a  "  cours  de 
rhetorique."     Nearly   five-and-twenty    years   ago  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  that  shrewdest  of  editors,  the 
late    Eranv'ois  Buloz,   who  recognised  in  this  young 
schoolmaster  the  precise  qualities  requisite  in  a  writer 
for  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    With  that  famous 
.  publication  he  has  been  closely  connected  ever  since, 
and  he  is  now  its  editor.     What  M.  Brunetiere  has 
not  learned  from  the  I'.cole  Normale  he  owes  to  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."     He  is  the  intellectual 
outcome,  the  representative  fine  flower  and  fullest  ex- 
pression of  those  two  remarkable  institutions.  tov 
ideas,  for  qualities,  for  modes  of  thought  not  compa- 
tible with  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes     and  the 
ICcole  Normale  it  is  useless  to  examine  M.  Brunetiire. 
To  him  they  represent  all  the  highest  possibilities  ot 
men  and  manners,  and  he  is  their  topmost  blossom. 

It  would  have  been  ridiculous  if  the  French  Academy 
had  delayed  too  long   to   recognise   the  prodigious 
knowledge  and  solid  gifts  of  the  typical  I' reach  pro- 
fessor.     M.  Brunetiere,  who  disdains  false  modesty, 
indicated,  with  a  sound  like  the  growl  of  a  bear,  that  he 
thought  the  time  was  fully  ripe  for  his  election  ;  the 
Academy    hesitated     no    longer,    and     in     1894  M. 
Brunetiere  was  elected  to  the  fauteuil  left  empty  by 
the   death    of  John   Lemoinne.     This  promotion  has 
made  no  change   in   the  direction   or  quality  ot  the 
critic's   studies,  but  it  has    singularly  increased  his 
authority,     if  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  place  w'as 
marked 'in  the  French  Academy,  it  is  he  ;  academic  he 
is  to   his   finger-tips,  and    when    he   speaks,  in  his 
dogmatic  way,  the  Company  seems  to  speak  behind 
him  with  the  tradition  of  two  centuries  and  a  halt. 
When  he  pronounced  his  "  Discours  de  Rc^-ception  he 
amused  his  fashionable  audience  by  the  independent 
tone  he  took.     It  is  usual  to  express  amazement  at 


finding  one's  self  in  such  exalted  company,  or  to  pre- 
tend that  one  is  hopelessly  unworthy.     M.  Brunetiere 
bluntly  said  that  he  was  not  surprised  to  be  there,  for  he 
had  asked  to  be  elected  ;  would  not  pretend  that  he  did 
not  deserve  it,  as  that  would  seem  to  depreciate  the  i 
taste  of  his  electors  ;  and  finally  would  not  conceal  his  I 
extreme  satisfaction  in  finding  himself  at  last  where  he  ^ 
ought  to  be.     We  quote  from  memory,  and  perhaps 
the" terms  he  used  were  a  little  more  courtly  than  these, 
but  the  purport  was  undoubtedly  the  same. 

The  essays  of  M.  Brunetiere  are  solid  dissertations, 
in  which  an  argument  is  strenuously  conducted  to  ;> 
logical  conclusion.     He  is  indifferent  to  ornament,  and 
for  details  he  shows  .1  curious  disregard.     No  one  need 
approach  his  works,  except  perhaps  what  he  has  written 
about  Bossuet,  with  any  hope  of  discovering  an  array 
of  small  new  facts.    The  view  of  M.  Brunetiere  is  that 
we  have  been  too  long  in  the  hands  of  archaeologists 
and  biographical  specialists,  and  that  what  we  now 
require  is  the  wide  philosophic  outlook,  a  firm  sense  ot 
the  relations  of  masses  of  literature  to  one  another. 
His  attitude  is  in  the  boldest  sense  a  conservative  one, 
and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  he  has  consented  to 
seek  for  merit  in  compositions  of  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     He  wrote  as  though  man  could 
require  no  intellectual  food  of  a  lighter  description  than 
Descartes  and  Massillon  had  supplied,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  his  influence  was  limited  by  the  report 
which  was  spread  abroad  that  his  mind  was  obstin  itely 
closed  to  modern  impressions  of  every  kind.    This  he 
has  shown  to  be  unjust,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  m 
the  past,  and  especially  among  the  great  authors  of 
Louis  XIV.,  that  M.  ISrunetiire  moves  and  breathes 


with  the  greatest  ease. 

To  the  main  tendency  of  opinion  among  the  young  nv 
France  M.  Brunetiere  has  always  been  opposed.  That 
a  pedagogue,  an  academic  critic,  a  lecturer  of  the  Kcole 
Normale,  should  be  so  opposed  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
but  what  does  deserve  attention  is  the  undeniable^  fact 
that  M.  Brunetiere  has  held  his  own  against  the  multitude 
of  his  juvenile  opponents,  and  is  now  in  a  more  influ- 
ential position  than  ever  before.     We  have  seen  in  this 
country  an  outburst  of  that  youthful  egotism  which 
pretends  that  in  the  brevity  of  life  there  is  room  for 
nothin'^  but  the  glorification  of  the  latest  general tion  b)- 
its  own  turbulent  members  ;  but,  if  this  ignoble  violence 
has  affected  English  criticism  a  little,  it  has  been  a  positive 
plague  in  France.    These  revolutionaries  justity  their 
intolerance  by  a  theory  of  art  in  its  most  personal,  most 
egotistical  manifestations,  isolating  it  from  all  approach 
of  morals  or  science,  or  even  of  intellectual  evolution. 
They  claim  their  right,  as  inspired  mortals,  to  "  cultivate 
their  hysteria  with^cstasy  and  terror,"  as  one  ot  them- 
selves has  put  it.    With  this  paradoxical  and  inhuman 
conception  of  art  M.   Brunetiere  has  not  merely  no 
sympathy,  but  he  regards  it  without  toleration  as  the 
accursed  thing,  and  he  never  ceases  to  inveigh  against 
it      It  is  this  which  distinguishes  him  from  M.  Anatole 
France,  who,  in  his  exquisite  indifferentialion,  dallies  with 
the  worst  follies  of  impressionism  and  artificiality;  or 
from  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  who  laughs  perfidiously,  and 
turns  away.     M.  Brunetic-re,  who  is  without  humour, 
and  to  whom  mere  sensuous  beauty  does  not  appeal, 
tilts  like  a  Don  Quixote  at  every  windmill  of  "  1  orgueil 
de  soi  "    His  remedy  for  all  these  diseases  of  taste,  tor 
this  anarchy  of  the  soul,  is  a  constant  reverent  contern- 
plation  of  the  great  dead,  whose  blood,  as  he  has  said 
in  an  unusually  eloquent  passage,  runs  m  our  veins,  and. 
to  whom  we  owe   every  intellectual   emotion  which 
rouses  and  uplifts  us.     "The  past,"  he  tells  us,  is^ 
not  merely  the  poetry,  but  perhaps  even  the  very  hie  ol 
the  present,"  and  fr'om  the  unwholesome  laudation  ot 
Verlaine  he  seeks  refuge  in  a  profound  study  of  kacme 
Such  is  the  author,  always  interesting,  though  not 
always  sympathetic  or  convincing,  from  whom  Mr.  U. 
Nichol  Smith  has  published,  in  an  English  version,  a. 
selection  of  seven  essays.    In  choosing  specimens  out 
of  the  vast  array  of  M.  Bruneti^re's  writings  he  ha^ 
been  guided  by  th^  advice  of  the  author  himself,  who 
supplfes  a  short   preface   addressed   directly   to  he- 
English  reader.    We  could  wish  that  Mr.  D.  Nichol 
Smith  had  seen  his  way  to  a  slight  modification  of  M. 
Brunetiire's  selection.    We  should  have  been  g  ad  to 
see  given  here  one  of  the  critic's  remarkable  studies  oia 
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tlio  i;i>.Mt  pii'iso  cliissics  of  l'"r;iiuo  ;  a  \oluim'  ol  M. 
IJiuiiolioio,  lor  oxainpio,  is  hartlly  ioprosLMitati\  o  it  it 
contains  notliiiii;'  about  Hossnol.  Not  less  inipoilaiil 
is  it  to  realise  that  the  critic  is  a  i-orn  li^ihter,  happy  to 
endure  a  storm  ol  invective  in  ilelence  ot  a  principle, 
and  ready  on  occasion  to  doty  public  opinion  in  any  of 
its  fornis.  M.  i^runelit're  has  never  been  more  vigorous 
tlian  when  he  has  ilenouiKcd  the  bankruptcy  of  science 
or  the  inipuilenco  ol  impressionism.  Perhaps  the  most 
linislieil  specimen  of  his  jiolemic  is  the  essay  on  "  I. a 
Statue  de  Haudelaire,"  which  raised  a  perfect  hailstorm 
about  his  e.^rs,  but  which  secretly  delighted  a  i^reat 
mass  of  readers  who  neither  strove  nor  cried,  but  who 
lamented  the  excesses  of  the  school  of  artistic  patho- 
lojjiy  which  claimed  the  p.iet  of  "  Les  Kleiu-s  du  Mai  " 
as  its  impeccable  apostle.  Hut,  althoui^h  Mr.  D.  Nichol 
Smith  does  not  ijive  this  most  entertainins,"- counterblast, 
he  translates  "  Impressionist  Criticism,"  which,  in  the 
form  of  an  attack  on  the  popular  mode  of  reviewing- 
books  to-day,  is  really  a  valuable  apolog^y  for  the  old 
objeclive  method  of  treating^  literature  historically. 

We  are  rarely  in  favour  of  translations  from  the 
French,  which  are  apt  to  be  either  superfluous  or 
undesirable.  But  we  arc  inclined  to  think  that  this 
version  of  M.  Brunetiere  may  prove  to  be  practically 
serviceable.  Mr.  D.  Nichol  Smith  has  evidently  taken 
pains  to  reproduce  with  exactitude  the  peculiarities  of 
his  author's  style.  As  to  the  positive  merit  of  that 
style  opinions  differ.  We  confess  that  we  cannot  per- 
suade ourselves  to  regard  M.  Bruneti6re's  prose  as  an 
entirely  pleasing  product  of  combined  erudition  and 
temperament.  He  should  be  translated  by  some  one 
who  had  learned  to  frame  his  sentences  in  the  school 
of  Barrow  or  of  Temple,  since  he  affects,  or  we  should 
perhaps  be  careful  merely  to  say  he  possesses,  a  curious 
mania  for  reproducing  the  forms  of  the  great  period. 
His  santences  are  long,  they  are  ponderously  balanced, 
and  to  an  ear  accustomed  to  the  shortness  of  the 
modern  phrase  they  have  something  elephantine  in  their 
movement.  Mr.  D.  Nichol  Smith  has  grappled 
courageously  and  successfully  with  the  difficulties  of 
his  task,  and  we  commend  his  volume  to  all  the  lesser 
race  of  "  indolent  reviewers  "  as  a  salutary  text-book. 

THE  COST  OF  EMPIRE. 

"The  Growth  of  the  Empire."    By  Arthur  W.  Jose. 
Sydney  :  Angus. 

A  RE.\DY-MADE  Empire  is  a  glorious  thing,  and  one 
which  may  well  cause  the  citizen's  heart  to  swell  with 
pride.  But  the  history  of  its  making  puts  an  altogether 
different  complexion  on  the  matter  ;  therefore,  people 
who  are  at  all  squeamish,  or  troubled  acutely  with 
what  is  called  a  conscience,  will  be  well  advised  not  to 
inquire  too  closely  into  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
Imperial  power,  but  to  content  themselves  with  ad- 
miring its  existing  glories.  Should,  however,  curiosity 
or  a  questioning  mind  lead  them  to  investigate  the 
foundation  and  development  of  our  great  Empire,  they 
cannot  do  better  than  study  Mr.  Jose's  little  work,  from 
which  the  major  portion  of  those  details  that  might 
shock  or  grieve  their  susceptibilities  has  been  delicately 
eliminated.  To  do  the  author  justice,  however,  let  us 
hasten  to  observe  that,  if  he  writes  imperially,  he  also 
often  writes  sympathetically.  There  are  matters  which 
specially  rouse  his  indignation,  such  as  our  treatment 
of  the  Boers  before  the  battle  of  Majuba  Hill  taught 
the  British  in  South  Africa  the  wholesome  lesson  that 
weaker  nations  cannot  always  be  bullied  with  impunity; 
and  he  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  condemn  our  shameful 
treatment  of  the  Maoris,  when  greedy  English  Colonists 
were  grabbing  in  all  directions  the  land  to  which  the 
right  of  the  New  Zealand  tribes  had  been  officially 
acknowledged.  But  Mr.  Jose  knows  his  business,  and, 
we  may  add,  his  public,  too  well  to  be  perpetually  re- 
minding his  readers  of  the  iniquities  of  empire-building. 
He  leaves — possibly  with  cynical  humour — the  long 
record  of  unjustifiable  bloodshed,  of  impudent  theft  and 
of  unquenchable  rapacity  to  speak  for  itself ;  taking 
care,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  context  shall  amply 
demonstrate  that  the  struggle  amongst  Western  nations 
to  secure  fresh  markets  for  their  commerce,  and  new 
outlets  for  their  surplus  populations,  has  rendered  such 
deeds  of  violence  mere  acts  of  self-preservation. 


\\\'  read  in  histor\  of  I  lie  Ihousands  lives  which 
ha\e  been  saciiliced  to  the  ambitions  of  an  Alexaiuli'r, 
of  a  Napiileon,  ov  of  a  Bismart'k  ;  .■uul  no  uiiiiiassetl  in- 
di\ idual  can  study  the  account  ol  an  iMupire's  growth 
without  the  unpleasant  co'ivii  tion  that  the  siieddiii;|  ol 
innocent  blood  is  an  una\'oidable  necessil\'  involved  in 
the  process.  Hut  without  desiring  to  undo  the  British 
i'anpire,  or  to  detract  I'vont  its  greatness,  one  cannot 
help  wishing  sometimes  that  it  rested  upon  more 
creditable  foundations  than  thieving-  .'uul  nunder. 
The  history  of  every  Crown  colony,  of  eacii  terri- 
torial acquisition,  tells  the  same  story.  In  the  case 
of  great  and  unexplored  countries  like  the  continents 
of  North  America  or  Australia,  w-e  adopted  the  simple 
and  ellicacious  plan  of  hoisting  the  British  (lag  and 
drivings  out  the  inhabitants.  It  might  be  arg^ued 
in  cases  such  as  those  cited,  involving  vast  reaches 
of  land,  that  there  was  room  enough  for  both  Colo- 
nists and  aborig-inal  inhabitants  ;  and  we  should 
be  quite  in  accord  with  that  proposition.  But  the 
insatiable  avarice  of  the  new  comers  was  never  con- 
tented with  a  mere  division  of  other  people's  pro- 
perty. The  unhappy  possessors  of  the  soil  were  driven 
back  inch  by  inch  from  their  birthright  ;  men  who 
depended  upon  hunting  over  great  areas  for  their 
means  of  existence  were  squeezed  into  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  few  square  miles  ;  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
cultivation,  they  are  being  slowly  exterminated  in  con- 
sequence. Mr.  Jose,  in  one  of  his  rare  outbursts  of 
plain  -  spokenness,  acknowledges  that  the  unhappy 
natives  of  Tasmania  were  driven,  "  as  one  drives 
kangaroos,"  by  a  line  of  two  thousand  beaters  towards 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula.  Ultimately  they  were 
collected  together  and  expelled  to  a  distant  island, 
"where,"  the  author  grimly  remarks,  "  they  dwindled 
and  died  of  a  curious  home-sickness." 

An  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Jose's  book  is  that  which 
deals  with  South  Africa.  In  writing  of  the  Boer  griev- 
ances in  Cape  Colony  the  author  does  not  attempt  to 
mince  matters,  but  boldly  accuses  us  of  the  very  in- 
justices and  overbearing  conduct  of  which  English 
settlers  are  now  complaining  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
circumstances  are  practically  parallel.  Considerably 
outnumbering  the  English  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  the  Boers  were  nevertheless  compelled  to  live 
under  an  alien  government,  to  conform  to  strange 
laws,  and  to  witness  the  decay  of  their  language.  This 
intolerable  state  of  affairs  eventually  drove  them  out 
altogether.  They  trekked  north  and  seized  other 
territories,  founding  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
later  on  the  Transvaal  Republic.  But  even  there 
we  refused  to  let  them  alone  ;  and  in  1877,  in  spite 
of  Kruger  coming  to  London  to  protest,  we  annexed 
their  new  country  and  gave  them  a  Crown  Colony  con- 
stitution which  they  did  not  v/ant.  Three  years  later 
the  Boers  revolted,  and  won  back  their  independence  at 
Majuba  Hill.  No  country,  it  may  be  remarked,  has 
cost  us  more  bloodshed  than  our  South  African  Em- 
pire. Nine  times  have  the  Kaffirs  made  plucky  but 
vain  attempts  to  expel  the  white  man  from  their  terri- 
tory. One  splendid  tribe  after  another  has  given  the 
lives  of  its  warriors  in  a  hopeless  endeavour  to  get  rid 
of  the  Western  incubus ;  and  in  return  for  their  patriotism 
the  exigencies  of  economical  problems,  which  could  not 
be  otherwise  explained  to  them,  compelled  us  to  an- 
nihilate them  with  the  refined  machinery  of  civilised 
warfare.  Yet  we  cannot  close  Mr.  Jose's  creditable 
account  of  our  misdoings  without  a  glow  of  national 
pride.  Such  is,  after  all,  the  weakness  of  human 
nature. 

THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC. 

"  The  Evolution  of  France  under  the  Third  Republic." 
By  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin.     London  :  Bowden. 

'  I  "HE  monumental  work  of  Taine,  "  Les  Origines  de 
la  France  Contemporaine,"  has  had  many  suc- 
cessors, which  serve  to  continue  the  fascinating  history 
of  France  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  that  great  master 
who  possessed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  what  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw  claims  for  the  author  of  the  latest  work  on  the 
subject.  In  his  preface  to  the  translation  of  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin's  "  Evolution  of  France  under 
the  Third  Republic "  Dr.  Shaw,  with  whom  we  are 
in  entire  agreement,  pronounces    the   volume  to  be 
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an    admirable  instance   of  the  judicious  use  of  the 
current  mass  of  avaihible  material  by  a  student  and 
observer  whose  methods  are  thoroui^hly  workmanlike, 
whose  temper  is  well-niijh  perfect,  and  who  possesses  a 
scientific  habit  of  accuracy  combined  with  an  artistic 
sense  of  proportion.     This,  with  the   addition  of  a 
o-enuine  style— largely  shared,  in  common  with  most 
good  writers  of  French  prose,  by  Baron  de  Coubertin 
*-are  the  characteristics  of  Taine  and  his  school.  The 
English  and  American  public  will  welcome  this  hand- 
sorne  volume  as  a  most  important  contribution  to  con- 
temporary history.     The  translation  by  Miss  Isabel 
Hapgood'  is  well' done,  and  the  introduction  and  addi- 
tions bv  Dr.  Shaw  are  interesting  in  that  they  include  a 
brief  biographical  notice  of  the  author.    M.  de  Coubertin, 
as  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  has  acquired  a  broad  point  of 
view  through  wide  travel  and  deep  study.    No  French- 
man not  exceptionally  familiar  with  the  history,  politics 
and  social  life  of  .America  and  England  could,  in_  the 
writing  of  a  book  like  this,  have  rendered  a  direct 
service   to    English-speaking  readers  while  primarily 
addressing   his   own   countrymen.    M.  de  Coubertin 
began  his  visits  to  England  fourteen  years  ago,  with 
the  object  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  life  of 
the  great  public  schools,  Rugby,  Eton,  Harrow  and 
others.    He  had  become  strongly  convinced  that  there 
was  an  element  in  English  education  that  was  sadly 
lacking  in  French  schools.     He  got  to  understand  that 
"m  the'rowing,  football  and  cricket  of  English  schools 
there  was  involved  an  element  of  moral  discipline  and 
strength  that  supplied,  in  some  sense,  a  key  to  the 
secret  of  England's  power- that  same  power  w^hich,_  as 
the  story  goes,  Wellington  revealed  to  his  old  antagonist, 
Soult,  on  the  playing  fields  at  Eton.     The  drift  in 
France  among  young  men  of  education  was,  and  still 
is,  towards  softness  and  over-refinement,   while  the 
ideals  of  youth  in  England  were,  and  happily  still  are, 
the  clear  eye,  the  steady  hand  and  the  firm  will— self- 
control,  tha't  is,  and  the  conservation  of  energy.     M.  de 
Coubertin's  efforts  to  raise  the  youth  of  France  to  the 
same  level  involved  an  extension  of  his  travels  and 
researches,  and   some  ten  years   ago   he  was  com- 
missioned  bv   the    National    Department    of  Public 
Instruction  to  visit  the  Colleges  and  Universities  in 
New  England,  New  York  and  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  of  America.     His  English  experiences  were  made 
known  to  his  countrymen  in  his  book,  "  L'Education 
en  Angleterre,"  and  his  American  observations  in  that 
entitled   "  Universit^s  Transatlantiques."    Under  his 
leadership,  in  1891,  was  organized  the  now  well-known 
"Union  des  Soci6t^s  des  Sports  Athlt^tiques,"  and  in 
1896  his   magnificent  scheme  for  the  revival  of  the 
Olympic  Games  was  realised.    Such  is  the  man  who 
has  now  undertaken  to  write  upon   the   politics  ot 
France  during  the  past  quarter-century,  and  in  the 
doing  of  it  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  with 
the  gift  of  WTiting  history.    As  he  himself  says,  he  has 
run  the  risk,  in  attempting  to  analyse  contemporary 
history,  of  finding  that  the  title  of  historian  is  de- 
liberately refused  to  him  because  of  well-known  limita- 
tions which  make  that  task  so  difficult.    The  historian 
must  be  impartial,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  be  so  in 
recording  events  which  he  has  himself  witnessed  and 
which  the  rational  calm  of  distance  has  not  yet  put 
into  true  proportion  ;  the  elements  of  information  are 
lacking  because  the  archives  fill  up  slowly  and  deliver 
up  their  treasures  onlv  when  those  persons  who  have 
been  plaving  the  leading  parts  upon  the  stage  have 
finally  disappeared  from  it.    If,  however,  he  has  but 
held  "himself  aloof  from  the  battles  which  his  pen  is 
about  to  describe,  his  quality  of  spectator  procures  for 
him  sources  of  information  and  means  of  authoritative 
criticism  which  his  successor  will  not  possess. 

"Historv,"  says  M.  de  Coubertin,  "  must  be  studied 
either  at  very  short  range  or  at  a  great  distance  ;  the 
intermediate  period  is  less  favourable  for  sound  judg- 
ments and  it  often  happens  that  contemporaries  possess 
a  perspicacity  which  astonishes  their  descendants  ;  in 
this  century  Mirabeau  and  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  have 
given  striking  examples  of  this."  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  M.  de  CouberUn  credit  for  a  similar  quality,  and 
just  as  they  had  a  clear  and  exact  conception  ot  the 
revolutions  amidst  which  they  lived,  so  he  has  shown 
himself  able  to  judge  with  what  Dr.  Shaw  calls  an 


international  and  comparative  cast  of  mind"  of  the 
history  of  the  Third  Republic,  within  which  almost  the 
whole  of  his  life  has  lain. 

The  Third  Republic,  according  to  M.  de  Coubertin, 
has  beheld  the  accomplishment  of  the  general  evolution 
in  ideas,  habits,   political  forms  and  social  relations 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  terrible  days  of  1792,  and 
he  sums  up  the  whole  history  in  one  sentence  :  "  When 
the  fatal  hour  for  the  imperial  form  of  government 
sounded,  the  Republic  had  its  staff  in  readiness  ;  the 
nation  did  not  know  it,  but  no  other  party  had  prepared 
itself  to  enter  upon  the  inheritance."     Events  have 
proved  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  also  of  what 
sounds  like  an  ingenious  paradox:  "The  strength  of 
the  Republic  has  consisted  in  great  part  in  the  fact  that 
at  no  moment  had  it  great  confidence  in  itself."  The 
strength  acquired  by  the  Republic  year  by  year  by  a 
strange  irony  of  fate  was  contributed  by  its  enemy  the 
"preservative  alliance  of  the  partisans  of  the  divers 
monarchical  forms  of  Government  who  forced  the  Re- 
publicans to  wisdom.    First  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
escaped  from  their  grasp,  then  the  Presidency,  then  the 
Senate,  then  the  Departmental  and  Communal  Assem- 
blies.    The  Republic  absorbed  the  marrow  of  their 
doctrines,  assimilated  that  which  she  found  in  them  of 
utility  to  herself,  and  thus  transformed  the  preservers 
into  rebels."    M.  de  Coubertin  begins  his  history  with 
the  momentous  4  September,  1870,  and  brings  it  down 
to  the  assassination  of  President  Carnot  in  1894.  So 
clearly  and  so  concisely  has  he  done  his  work  that 
the  labyrinth  of  French  politics  ceases  to  possess  terrors 
for  the  average  English-speaking  man,  and  the  thread 
can  be  followed  throughout  the  tortuous  windings  and 
twistings  of  twenty-four  eventful  years.     In  addition  to 
the  actual  history  of  the  Third  Republic,  M.  de  Coubertin 
has  given  us  several  chapters  of  great  interest  upon  the 
life  of  the  nation.    Such  are  the  admirable  essays  upon 
Education,  upon  Ideas  and  Habits  and  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Republic  to  the  Church.    The  book  ends 
with  a  chapter  on  the  Socialist  movement— the  question 
which  confronts  the  new  generation.    The  movennent 
has  developed  itself  in  France  to  a  point  where  it  is 
impossible  to  Imagine  that  it  can  be  stopped  or  forced 
back,   or  even  that  it  will  become  extinct  of  itself. 
"Good  sense,"  says  M.  de  Coubertin,  "tells  us  that  it 
must  end  in  a  modification  of  the  social  state.  This 
however  does  not  imply  the  complete  disappearance  of 
present  society  or  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  collectivist 
city."     The  solutions  which  he  describes  are  three  in 
number:   (i)  A  power,  formed  by  association,  which 
will  treat  with  capital  on  equal  terms  ;  (2)  the  interven- 
tion of  the  law  established  by  the  delegates  of  the 
greatest  number  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  chance  and  of 
heredity  ;  (3)  a  voluntary  understanding  by  means  ot 
concessions  mutually  agreed  upon.    To  the  settlement 
of  this  and  other  crises  Repubhcan  France  is  marching; 
the  hour  for  learning  how  they  are  to  be  settled  is  about 
to  sound.     "The  new  generation  is  aware  of  it;  it 
foresees  in  its  march  that  it  is  approaching  a  peak, 
thence  it  will  obtain  a  view  of  the  vast  territories  which 
constitute  the  twentieth  century.     The  dawn  is_  very 
pale     It  knows  not  whether  the  day  which  is  coming  is 
to  be  a  cold  winter's  morning  or  a  spring  noonday. 
But  it  is  resolute,  its  step  remains  firm,  it  does  not 
allow  its  craze  to  wander  backward  over  the  valleys 
which  have  disappeared.    And  the  spirit  of  France  is 

MR.  W.  T.  STEAD,  NOVELIST. 
"  Blastus  the  King's  Chamberlain:   A  Political  Ro- 
mance."   By  W.  T.  Stead.     London:  Richards. 

SOME  years  ago  wc  had  occasion  to  reason  with  Mr. 
Stead  for  publishing  a  penny  version  of  "  Con- 
incrsby"  with  futile  emendations  from  his  own  charming 
pern  Now  he  has  gone  a  step  further,  and  set  himself 
to  write  a  romance,  which  he  evidently  imagines  is  after 
the  manner  of  Disraeli.  Hitherto  his  serious  lucubra- 
tions have  been  largely  tinged  with  fiction,  but  this  is 
his  first  attempt  as  an  avowed  story-teller,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  he  is  still  exceedingly  serious 
alike  in  his  purpose  and  in  his  tedium.  .  . 

We  have  been  shown  a  copy  of  the  "Review  of 
Reviews,"  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  this  romance 
as  a  "notable  book."    We  have  read  the  book  care- 
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fullv,  aiul  we  confess  thai  wo  ai\'  al  a  loss  to  know 
ihe'reasoM  of  tlio  opinion  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews." 
The  preface  tells  us  that  "  the  speculative  spinner 
of  the  history  of  the  future  has  seldom  had  more 
reason  for  complacent  satisfaction  than  the  author  ol 
'  HIaslus  the  Kinj^'s  Chamberlain,'  because  his  antici- 
pations have  been  justilied  by  events."  Hut  the  lew 
events  of  any  importance  which  he  attempted  to  fore- 
shadow and  which  have  come  to  pass  were  such  as  any 
schoolboy  n\i_>;hl  have  anticipated,  while  those  which 
still  remain  in  the  limbo  of  the  future  are  as  <jrolesque 
as  they  are  improbable.  "  Why  '  Ulastus'  just  now?" 
he  aslis  at  the  outset  ;  and  we  reply,  like  the  Cornish- 
man,  with  another  question.  "Why  sucli  a  piece  of 
rubbish  at  any  time?"  He  published  this  concentrated 
essence  of  his  own  spleen  as  a  Ciiristmas  number  of  the 
"  Review  of  Reviews,"  and,  if  he  was  content  with  it  as 
a  suitable  expression  of  his  feelings  at  a  season  gene- 
rally associated  with  i^ood-will,  we  can  only  regret  that 
he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  resurrect  it 
from  catacombs  where  we  need  not  have  remarked  it. 

The  story  is  evidently  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  author's 
theories  about  the  regeneration  of  humanity,  but  taken 
either  as  a  novel  or  as  a  pamphlet  it  is  equally  silly  and 
inconsequential.  The  chief  business  of  the  book  con- 
sists in  what  the  writer  sums  up  as  "  the  utilisation  of 
waste."  He  has  schemes  for  doing  this  by  trans- 
ferring the  unemployed  of  towns  to  the  country,  and 
setting  them  to  cultivate  land  which  uneducated  farmers 
have  not  succeeded  in  making  pay.  But  where  he  is 
most  characteristic  is  in  his  visions  for  the  employment 
of  waste  love.  Lord  Adam  picked  up  his  wife  in  Hyde 
Park,  where  she  had  a  convenient  fainting  fit,  and  when 
he  displayed  inquisitiveness  about  her  past,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  easily  put  off  by  rude  reminders  that  that 
was  her  afiair.  When  he  found  her  flirting  with  his 
most  intimate  friend  in  a  grotto,  he  was  disturbed  for  a 
while,  but  presently  acquiesced  in  her  scheme  for 
making  use  of  t!ie  "  waste  love  "  of  her  various  admirers 
to  further  his  political  ends,  while  he  himself  frequently 
played  the  part  of  a  triumphant  Joseph  to  the  various 
Mrs.  Potiphars  who  embraced  and  admired  him.  Some 
mischief  is  caused  by  the  revelation  of  the  heroine's 
earlv  intrigues  in  Russia,  but  the  author  and  the 
husband  are  ever  ready  to  condone  them  as  graceful 
illustrations  of  the  utilisation  of  "waste  love."  All  this 
is  evidently  one  of  the  author's  many  apocryphal  gospels, 
and  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  admiration  for  the 
use  of  the  mackerel,  male  and  female.  In  private  and 
public  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  piteous  part  of  the  book  is  the 
laboured  attempt  to  bring  it  more  than  up  to  date. 
Without  rhyme  or  reason  we  have  endless  narratives  of 
rides  taken  by  the  various  characters  on  moto-cycles, 
and  we  are  evidently  intended  to  be  constantly  v/rought 
up  to  a  state  of  breathless  admiration  of  Mr.  Stead's 
foresight  in  perceiving  that  these  vehicles  will  presently 
be  in  constant  use.  More  irritating  still  are  the  un- 
necessar}-  personalities  which  are  as  the  breath  of  Mr. 
Stead's  foetid  nostrils.  "  Tepay,"  we  read,  "  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  capable  of  latter-day  journalists,  had 
just  emerged  from  the  Sudorium,  where  he  had  in  vain 
been  attempting  to  reduce  his  circumference. "  Of  course 
we  have  allusions  to  Joe  Blastus's  eye-glass,  but  we  con- 
fess that  we  are  somewhat  at  sea  when  we  find  Lord 
Salisbury  talking  unctuously  about  ' '  our  pulpits. "  Our 
pleasure  however  overcomes  our  surprise  when  we  light 
upon  such  phrases  as  these  :  "  How  easy  it  would  be 
for  diplomatists  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world  if  it  were 
not  for  the  journalists  !  "  ;  or  again,  "jealousy  and  envy 
of  superior  talent  are  common  to  every  child  of  Adam  in 
his  unregenerate  state.  Some  men  have  appealed  to 
this  master  passion  on  one  side  or  the  other  by  attack- 
ing parties  or  sections  or  leaders.  It  was  left  to 
Tartung  to  combine  all  the  jealousies  and  all  the  spites 
of  the  mediocre  and  the  commonplace,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  a  formula  which  above  all  others  appealed 
most  strongly  to  their  natural  instincts."  If  for 
Tartung  we  had  read  Mr.  Stead,  we  might  almost 
persuade  ourselves  that  we  had  at  last  lit  upon  a  sane 
judgment  of  men  and  things. 

If  this  book  is  read  at  all,  it  will  be  read  for  the 
unconscious  buflfoonery  of  its  blunders.  People  in 
society,  reputed  to  be  brilliant,  make  tedious  speeches 


al  private  dinner  parties.  An  earl  :'.:.!;  ;  hi:;  :  crv.uit^ 
"Where  is  yonr  lady?"  A  jew  and  a  countess  are 
described  as  ha\  ing  "  walked  AVr-w-A'A- through  dinner." 
A  c/idrirc  is  the  author's  vernacular  for  an  ti//iu  hr.  The 
late  Mr.  Harnato  appears  in  the  next  century  as  a 
member  of  a  syndicate  for  the  restoralii>n  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine.  'The  Colonial  Ollice  we  read  "had 
lUastus  as  its  real  although  nominal  chief."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  was  botli  real  and  nominal  chief, 
but  not  nominal  at  all  In  the  sense  wliich  the  author 
here  Incoherently  implies.  Mr.  Stead  has  evidently 
poached  extensively  upon  Captain  llinde's  book  on  the 
Congo  Arabs  for  his  account  of  cannibal  habits,  but  he 
has  evidently  not  studied  the  book  to  much  purpose,  for 
he  describes  a  white  man  as  being  considered  a  dainty, 
whereas  Captain  Hinde  has  told  us  that  epicures  consider 
the  white  man's  flesh  too  salt  for  good  eating.  But  per- 
haps the  gem  of  the  book  is  the  relation  of  the  adventures 
of  a  Russian  prisoner's  letter.  His  servant  "  rolled  it 
into  a  pellet,  covered  it  with  tinfoil,  and  swallowed  it; 
after  many  adventures  "  it  reached  its  destination  safely  ! 
Nor  can  we  congratulate  Mr.  Stead  upon  his  discovery 
of  the  adjective  "disgruntled,"  except  that  It  may  serve 
to  describe  the  state  of  the  mind  of  an  average  reader 
after  the  perusal  of  this  very  unnecessary  book. 


FICTION. 

By  Henry  James. 


London  :  Duck- 


"  In  the  Cage, 
worth. 

nPHERE  is  so  much  of  the  "tour  de  force"  about 
this  chronicle  of  the  infinitesimal  that  we  almost 
suspect  Mr.  Henry  James  of  a  wager.  Of  set  purpose 
he  takes  his  chief  character  out  of  the  open,  where  at 
least  speech  and  movement  would  have  been  free  to  her 
and  some  sort  of  voluntary  contact  with  a  fellow-creature 
possible.  He  places  her  in  the  "cage"  of  the  title — 
the  wire  cage  of  a  telegraphist  and  Post  Office  "young 
lady  ;  "  the  cage  itself  is  3'et  again  enclosed  In  a  grocer's 
shop  :  the  girl  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  fellow-clerks 
until  her  very  elbows  have  no  scope  ;  the  shop-door 
might  lead  out  into  an  open-air  world  for  her,  but  the 
very  threshold  is  blocked  by  the  burly  and  excellent 
grocer  who  offers  her  the  shelter  of  another  cage  and 
of  his  name,  which  is  somewhat  too  appropriately 
"  Mudge."  Having  shut  her  up  like  this,  Mr.  Henry 
James  then  goes  into  the  cage  with  her  and  lends  her  a 
thousand  delicate  arrows  of  Imagination  and  insight — 
no  one  of  them  strong  enough  to  kill  a  humming-bird, 
but  all  of  just  the  right  thickness  to  slip  through  cage- 
wires  and  get  at  the  living  world  outside  them. 

The  thing  is  ludicrously  microscopic.  We  who  are 
of  the  crowd  outside  the  cage  are  perhaps  vaguely  con- 
scious that  it  is  a  human  being  whose  pencil  counts  the 
words  on  our  telegrams  with  quick,  suspicious  pecks, 
and  pushes  the  stamps  under  the  wires  for  us  to  "affix," 
according  to  law  and  order.  Mr.  Henry  James  cannot 
rest  till  he  has  realised  the  very  feel  of  that  pencil  to  the 
fingers — till  he  has  imagined  a  whole  page  of  romance 
in  connexion  with  the  stamps.  It  might  cross  the  minds 
of  any  one  of  us  that  a  telegram  ma)'  often  be  a  Iiuman 
document  In  its  way,  telling  much  between  the  lines  to 
a  close  observer  ;  but  which  of  us  credits  the  automaton 
behind  the  wire  with  either  power  or  Inclination  to  read 
our  history  in  it,  weave  a  romance  for  us,  know  our 
face  and  watch  for  it  again?  We  may  or  may  not 
notice  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  to  the  ground  :  it  is  very 
certain  that  Mr.  Henry  James  will  have  entered  into  its 
feelings  as  it  fell,  and  will  be  able  to  give  us  a  very 
tolerable  idea  of  vertigo  as  experienced  by  sparrows. 

The  heroine  is  nameless  all  through  the  book.  We 
have  met  her  before,  however,  and  should  know  her 
among  a  hundred.  She  is  of  the  pathetic  type  of 
"knowing"  innocence  that  is  Mr.  James's  own  patent. 
He  has  Interpreted  the  whole  class  for  us.  One  and  all 
would  be  capable  of  acting  as  this  one  does  when  she 
follows  up  the  unclean  little  Intrig'ue  between  Captain 
Everard  and  Lady  Bradeen  through  all  the  lying  tele- 
grams sent  by  the  couple  under  their  different  aliases 
and  clumsy  disguises.  She  knows,  as  it  were  with  the 
outside  of  her  brain,  that  the  woman  Is  vicious  and  not 
free,  the  man  little  more  than  a  plea'sant  animal,  with 
refinements  of  scented-soap  suggestions  about  his  per- 
son.    But  Lady  Bradeen  is  beautiful  ;   the  lover  is 
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dcbo.uiair  and  comelv,  and  fresh  from  a  world  that  is  a 
Phicc  of  enchanted  memories  to  a  Uttle  gentlewoman 
turned  shop-girl.     So  she  reads  all  the  delicate  ro- 
mance and  passion  of  her  own  nature  into  the  pair,  and 
helps  on  their  cheap  deceits  as  much  as  a  telegraphist 
mav,  feeling  herself  the  indispensable  third  in  a  great 
love-drama^instead  of  the  shabby  little  compulsory  go- 
between  that  the  fates  have  made  her.     Her  meeting 
"outside"  with  the  man;  her  holiday  with  her  lawful 
Mudge  and  his  memoranda  ;  the  marriage  of  her  friend, 
the  "better-davs"  widow,  with  a  butler,  failing  the 
43utlers  master;    the   disillusion   at   the   end,  where 
Everard  and  his  mistress  are  shown  her  in  the  ugly 
light  of  their  own  unlovingness,  and  her  final  marriage 
with  her  Mudge— all  are  drawn  with  such  a  subtle  air  ot 
inevitability  that  we  finish  the  book  before  discovering 
that  it  is  ail  preposterous,  and  that  we  may  go  into  the 
nearest  telegraph  office  and  flash  off  a  message  with- 
out fearing  the  innocent  eyes  of  a  caged  maiden  "  'a  la 
Henrv  James."    It  is  quite  a  saddening  reaction  when 
we  realise  that  we  live  in  a  world  where  telegraph 
clerks  are  often  just  telegraph  clerks,  and  rainbovv- 
weaving  virgins  but  the  delicate  figments  of  Mr.  James  s 
brain.    That  commonplace  things  have  sometimes  none 
but  a  commonplace  aspect  takes  much  of  the  colour  out 
of  our  lives;  but  perhaps  it  leaves  the  world  an  easier 
place  to  live  in  after  all. 

"  Ladv  Mary  of  the  Dark  House,"  by  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Williamson  (Bowden),  has  suggestions  of  Sheridan 
Lefaure  and  his  blood-curdling  romances  about  it. 
Beautiful  damsels  are  persecuted  by  fiendish  step- 
mothers and  most  dastardly  villains  :  there  are  secret 
chambers,  sliding  panels,  nails  k  la  Jael  for  piercing 
the  temples  of  sleepers,  heroic  lovers  springing  to  the 
rescue  through  trap-doors,  and  beautiful  disguised 
mothers  who  watch  over  outraged  innocence.  Alto- 
gether, of  its  almost  forgotten  school,  "  Lady  Mary  ot 
the  Dark  House"  may  be  called  a  very  fair  and 
readable  specimen. 

"  Life's  Fitful  Fever,"  by  Eleanor  Holmes  (Hurst  & 
Blackett),  is  an  immense  work,  rather  of  the  young 
person  order  of  novel,  and  apparently  more  or  less  o  a 
sequel  to  another  of  the  same  kind,  to  which  unsated 
readers  are  referred  by  the  author.  The  plot  is  not 
over-clearly  worked  out,  but  there  is  a  general 
impression  that  things  are  coming  right  ^ovm^ 
deserving  characters,  and  that  those  with  the  labels 
"vain  sister,"  "vulgar  man,"  and  so  on,  are  not 
netting  it  all  their  own  way.  It  is  the  sort  of  book 
tsually  described  as  "  wholesome."    A  little  of  it  goes 

"  ""iSrEyeofthe  Law,"  by  W.  D.  Lyell  (Hodge), 
calls  itself  "  a  tale  of  Scottish  professional  life,  and  in 
so  far  as  it  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  such  a  tale  it  is 
good  reading,  witty  and  bright,  with  ^  freshness  of 
plot  that  interests  one.  Unfortunately,  about  a  third  of 
it  is  Shilling  Shocker  ;  melodramatic  beings  are  dragged 
in  to  please  the  gallery,  and  the  good  effect  made  by  the 
rest  becomes  forgotten.  The  wholesale  '^arriage,s  of 
Julius  Faber,  and  his  sister's  role  of  second-rate  Cleo- 
patra, are  not  particularly  convincing  and  fit  n  bad  y 
with  Ihe  common  sense  of  the  rest.  We  should  like  to 
read  a  novel  by  Mr.  Lyell  with  melodrama  Icit  out. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

MR  MALLOCKhas  at  last  succeeded  in  "drawing''  Mr 
'  Vied'crt  Spencer;  but  it  is  doubtful  ,f  the  result  vl 
^ive  him  muc:h  satisfaction.     Uiuler  the  hea  ling  \\hj^^ 
Soci-il  Evolution.?"  Mr.  Spencer  contributes  to  the  Ninttcxm 
.-)OCi.ii  i-voiui-iw  I .  I  M.,llnrk's  recent  v-publisne<l 

Century"  a  critical  analysis  of  Mr.  Al.uiocks  reccni  y  i 
wo^k  -  Aristocracy  and  Evolution."  He  complains  at  the  ut- 
seTof  be  n^'  forced  into  detailed  controversy,  pleadmg  that  a 
vritei  on  n;;.nv  subjects  might  spend  his  whole  l'-"  ^'^  ^'  ^« 
w  th  everybody  who  challenged  his  ^"I^^'^^l^^J^.^^'^^ 
small  renmant  of  energy  left  =^Uie  close  o   a  h  ua^' 


savs  Mr    Herbert  Spencer,  "in  his  tide  Mr.   Mallock  had 
instead  of  '  Evolution,'  written  Social  Sustentation,  the  general 
argument  of  his  book  would  have  been  valid."    And  he  con 
eludes  pathetically  that  if  Mr.  Mallock  had  recognised  certain 
fundamental  distinctions,  "  he  would  not  have  entailed  upon  me 
an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  which  I  can  ill  spare.      1  he 
first  instalment  of  an  article  on  "  The  Art  Treasures  of  America, 
by  Mr  William  Sharp,  begins  with  the  remarkable  assertion 
that  it 'is  not  commonly  realised  that  the  United  States  is  on 
the  way  to  become  the  Louvre  of  the  nations.    Anybody  who 
is  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  Americans  buy  up  pictures  in 
Europe  must  be  supremely  ignorant  of  art  matters.  According 
to  Mr  Sharp  there  is  no  atmosphere  of  art  in  America  at  large 
and  there  we  agree  with  him  ;  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
interest  out  of  his  article,  whica  consequently  degenerates,  by 
reason  of  the  barrenness  of  the  subject,  into  a  mere  catalogue 
of  American   collections.      On   the   subject    o  Emigrant 
Education,"  Mr.   Holyoake  has  much  to  say  that  might  be 
aenerally  applied  to  the  schools  and  teaching  institutions  of  this 
Country.    It  is  not  only  the  emigrant  who  is  brought  up  totally 
unfitted  for  his  occupation.    "  It  is  but  a  species  of  philosophic 
murder,"  he  remarks,  "  to  send  them  away  untrained.      W  e 
recommend  the  essay  as  wholesome  and  salutary  reading  o  the 
School  Board  authorities.    "The  New  American  Imperialism, 
according  to  Mr.  Dicey,  is  going  to  make  the  United  States  a 
formidable  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  m  the  interna  lonal 
problems  of  the  future.    He  states  that  the  possession  of  colonies 
will  compel  the  Americans  to  keep  up  an  army  and  a  navy 
capable  of  upholding  their  interests  agamst  the  Great  Powers. 
Mr  Dicey  wrote  his  article  before  the  Tsar's  project  was  made 
public  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  latter  would  have  materially 
altered  his  views.  . 

The  "Fortnightly"  contains  the  inevitable  article  on  China. 
The  writer,  Mr.  Alexis  Krausse,  traces  the  whole  of  our  rela- 
tions with  that  country  from  the  first  ambassadorship  of  Lord 
Macarmey  down  to  the  present  day.    It  is  not  a  very  in- 
structive record.    Apparently  we  have  accomplished  nothing  in 
the  past  ;  and  at  the  present  rate  of  diplomatic  fence  we  are  not 
likely  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  future,     fhe  article  ends 
with  a  sly  hint  that  the  conduct  of  atfairs  in  the  Far  East 
mi>.ht  be  taken  out  of  Lord  Salisbury's  hanos  and  handed  over 
to  Shoolbred  or  Whiteley  for  more  profitable  management. 
In  a  very  facetious  spirit  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  has  summed 
up  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Imperial  Penny  Postage, 
when  speaking  of  "the  most  practically-minded  and  sympa- 
thetic Postmaster-General  of  modern  times  "-we  presume  he  is 
a  luding,  not  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  to  the  late  Professor 
Fawcett:    The  one  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  Imperial  Penny 
Postage  is  the  refusal  of  Australia  to  join  in  it.    She  is  afraid 
that  the  anomaly  of  making  the  postage  of  an  •■\land  let  ei 
double  the  cost  of  sending  one  across  the  sea  would  make  l  er 
people  discontented.    "It  might   as  reasonably  be  feared 
argues  Mr.  Heaton,  "that  the  low  price  of  mutton  woijld  make 
?he  price  of  venison  odious,  and  produce  a  formidable  outcry 
a^li^st  the  rapacity  of  game-dealers. '    Nobody  who  has  had 
any  hmg  to  do  with  the  Post-Office  can  resist  statistics,  and 
Mr  Heaton  has  plenty  of  interesting  figures  to  show  that  the 
sum  of  /;i3,93o  only  is  required  in  order  to  make  Imperial 
Penny  Posta-ic  complete  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Australasian 
Cobnies°^of  cours'e   it   .1   the  responsible  "fficiah   at  the 
Antinodes  who  are  averse  to  the  scheme,  and  Mi  Heaton 
piedfcts  tha  befcire  his  article  has  reached  the  Australians  they 
wiU  have  brought  their  postal  Ministers  to  reason  or  dismissed 
diem  to  obscurity.    "The  Cadist  Policy  in  Spain"  does  not  tell 
u    Anything  very  new  or  startling.    It  is  to  a  great  exten  a 
rec-ipit  ilation  of  the  article  in  the  August  number  by  "A 
Spa^^S  ?  vho  seems  to  have  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Mar- 
nSis  de  Ruvigny  and  his  coUaborateur.    Don  Carlos  appears  to 
1  ave  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind  that,  if  called  to  the  throne 
of   Spain,  he  will  not  be  an  ornamental  figurehead  The 
powers  of  the  Cortes,  under  his  regime,  will  be  res  ricted  to 
voting  supplies.    And  as  regards  the  constitution  of  that  body, 
Don  Carlos  intends  to  do  away  with  territorial  represen  at  on 
•dtouelher,  and  to  substitute  representatives  of  all  classes  n  the 
cotmtry    Even  the  schools,  we  are  gravely  told,  are  to  elect  their 
members.  Imagine  Eton  sending  a  representative  to  the  House 
"f  Commons  whh  instructions  to  oppose  corporal  punishm^^^^^ 
and  to  vote  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Hoiise  on  I^erby  Day 
However,  the  youth  of  Spain,  containing  ^'^e  prms  of  the  in^ 
ciuient  Don,  may  be  more  sober-minded,  and  better  able  to 
-M  prcciate  the  dulies  of  a  citizen  than  the  English  pubhc-school 
b  y  a     I  on  Carlos'  broadly  conceived  franchise  may  work 
l  ei-e^at^^sfactorily  enough.    Major  Arthur  Griffiths  gives  under 
lie'tiS^  "Kitchel^er  an^  Khartoum,"  a  rdsun^  of  t  e  h^ory 


the  tit  e  •■  Kitcnener  anu  ivuai  i^^u..  ,    ^  .       „        1,  ^' 

;,f  the  present  Nile  Campaign.  It  is  scarcely  f;^.!' '  - ^reTrndS 
awanl  the  Sirdar  entire  credit  for  everything.     I  heie  are  undei 


award  the  .^iiciar  enure  crcmi.  >wi  ...v^.,  ,->•     -    .  , 

St  ir=  ui;fun^^^:u.;dr-^iu;rhav,ng  ..en^ 

^,  he  pro...es.  Mi,M..ocka:.,uiva.s.i=.^  -  --edn.^^^^ 

'"one  o'tirchief  difficulties  against  which  "-nthly  reviews 
have  to  cont<-nd  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  contents  up  to- 
ate  I-he  public  interest  is  such  a  variable  element  and  events 
which  altracl  popular  attention  are  so  ka  e.do.coi^ic,  and  succeed 
ca  h  cnher  u^^th  such  rapidity,  that  the  editor  of  a  monthly 


ch  ef  accusation  Mr.  nerocri  .->i)cuv.^.  -o-       .„.^„,,rit  „f 

misnomer.     According  to  his  .^f^^  \„  it 
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pel  ioilli'.il  is  mainly  oi-cupicd  in  Iccrpinj;  pact-  w  ith  tin-  times. 
It  ofti'n  happens  in  conscipuMUX'  and  it  is  in  fac  t  unavoidable 
—  that  arlii  les  a}>pear  on  subjects  which  have  ceased  to  interest 
readers  in  j^encral.  lUit  after  makinj;  all  ilue  allowance  for 
these  inevitable  accidents,  which  will  liajipen  to  the  i)est  rcK'ii- 
lated  journals,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  suiprise  at  the 
fact  that  the  "  fontemporary "  sulTers  from  such  a  complete 
dearth  of  even  passably  mtercstin;^  subjects.  .Many  of  its  patjes 
are  devoted  to  a  dreary  iliscussion  on  the  atlairs  of  .Spain.  'I  he 
title  of  the  article,  "  The  Cominjj  of  Carlism,''  j,'a\  e  us  a  faint 
hope  that  here,  at  least,  would  be  found  something  which  might 
reinini!  us  of  the  living  present,  jjossibly  even  of  the  future. 
Hut  the  writer,  catching  his  tone  from  the  journal  to  which  he  is 
contributing,  indulges  chielly  in  retrospection,  and  our  hopeful 
antici]iation  was  iloomed  to  disappointment.  There  follows  an 
essay  on  Church  History,  in  which  an  antic|iiatctl  book  antl 
■'Cveral  equally  venerable  pamphlets  are  passed  in  detailed 
review.  Then  we  find  the  inevitable  contribution  to  religious 
controversy.  Number  four  must  be  about  the  hundredth  article 
on  the  Yang-tse  \'alley  which  has  appeared  this  year.  The 
subject  has  been  worked  to  death  in  the  press,  and  people  have 
become  so  sick  of  it  that  no  daily  paper  would  hazard  its  circu- 
lation by  publishing  anything  more  on  such  a  worn-out  topic. 
We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Archibald  Little  for  writing  the  article. 
It  was,  he  remarks  on  the  first  page,  at  the  request  of  the  Editor 
that  he  undertook  the  task.  But  it  could  not  fail,  however  well 
executed,  to  prove  a  thankless  one.  People  are  no  longer 
interested  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  Yang-tse  Valley — 
they  knovv  it  by  heart,  and  Mr.  Little  cannot  add  to  their  know- 
ledge. Attention,  as  regards  Chinese  affairs,  is  at  present 
rivetted  on  the  movements  of  Russia,  on  the  failure  of  our  policy 
at  Peking,  and  on  diplomatic  developments  at  St.  Petersburg. 
For  the  moment  the  Yang-tse  \' alley  and  its  potentialities  have 
been  relegated  to  a  back  seat ;  and  until  the  Government  have 
taken  some  definite  steps  to  insure  our  interests,  the  South  of 
China  as  a  possibility  of  the  future  will  not  claim  much  attention. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  remainder  of  the  contents  that  merits 
comment.  The  article  on  New  Japan,  by  a  Japanese,  is  dis- 
appointing, and  there  is  little  to  be  learned  from  it  that  we  do 
not  know  already  about  her  Constitution.  The  "Fortnightly" 
and  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  have  found  plenty  of  interesting 
and  topical  material  to  put  before  their  readers,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  "  Contemporary,"  which  is  able  to  obtain  the  services 
of  good  writers,  cannot  emulate  their  example,  and  keep  better 
pace  with  modern  needs. 
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ERMIN'S 
ERMIN'S 
ERMIN'S 
ERMIN'S 
ERMIN'S 


WESTMINSTER. 

High  -  Class  Residential 
Hotel. 

Handsomely  Furnished 
Suites  or  Single  Chambers. 

Luxury  and  Home  Com- 
forts. 


Moderate  Charges. 
UNEXCELLED  CUISINE. 
D'HOTE,  3/-  &  5/-  at  Separate  Tables,  a  Speciality, 


Telephone  Numbers — i8t  or  276  Westminster. 

Telegraphic  Address:  "Unparalleled,  London. 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  he  comes  nearest  who  knows  how  to  dress." 


FASHIONABLE  DRESS  for  THE  SEASON. 

THE  BEST  MATERIALS. 
THE  BEST  STYLE. 
THE  BEST  FIT. 
35  PER  CENT,  under  West  -  end  Prices. 


"  I  have  never  had  such  value  as  you  give  "  ( Testimomaf). 

C.  M.  GULLIVER, 

FROM  POOLE'S, 
1  BOW  CHURCH  YABD,  CHEAPSIDB. 


KMI'IRK    THKATkH.  —  KVKRY     KVKNING,  NKW 

IIAI.I.KT:  rill',  I'KKSS,  nnd  .SI'OU'IINO  SKKTCll  :  IIIK  KACIC. 
lliilml  V.uiilv  Kniii  laiciinint.     Duiirs  i>|iimi  al  7.4s. 

T  Ni'l'RNA'l'lONAL    U  NIXICRSAI,     i;.\  H  1  lilTlOxN, 
IC.AKL'.S  COUk  r,  West  liromptnii,  .ind  Wcit  Kensington. 
DiKKi T0K-(;i-.Ni:i(Ai.,  IMKIC  KIKALFY. 

Admission  Daily,  it   Open  ICleven  a.m.  to  Eleven  p.m. 

AC  RES  OK  AMUSK.MENT  UNDKR  COVER. 
Tlie  ClIAMOUNIX  MINSTRELS  and  other  Attractions.  Free. 

EMl'RKSS   THKATRK.    At  3.30  and  8.30  p.m. 
CKANI)  PA'I  KIOriC  NAVAL  SI'KCTACLK. 
EVKKV  KNCMSUMAN  MUST  SKK  IT. 

RKAl,  HOMliAKDMKNr  OF  KOKTS  liV  MODEL  MEN-OF-WAR. 
I'EACK  liY  DAY,  WAR  liV  NKiHT. 

Thousands  of  Reserved  Seats,  6y.,  u.,  21.,  and  3J. 

Imperial  Japanese  Troupe.  Mdllc  Marguerite's  Performing  I. ions.  Fes/ty's  Grand.' 
Panorama.  Moorish  Camp.  Hageiibeck's  Zoological  Kindergarten.  Vieograph.. 
Electric  Theatre.  CREAT  WHEEL.    300  FEET  HIGH. 

GRAND  MILITARY  and  other  CONCERT.S  DAILY. 
BAND  OF  THE  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 
HAND  OF  THE   HON.  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 
THE   LONDON   EX II I lilTIONS'  ORCHESTRAL  HANI). 

SPA,  BELGIUM. 

'TWELVE  HOURS  FROM  LONDON.— .Summer  Season. 

Casino,  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting,  Regattas,  Lawn 
Tennis,  Cycling,  and  15ataille  des  Fleuss.  Finest  Baths  in  Europe.  Sure  cure 
for  -Anemia  and  Weakness.  Hotels  and  Villas  at  moderate  prices.  —For  details  apply 
to  Jules  Crehav,  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa. 

D  ADLEY  COLLEGE.— Ten  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

-'-^  varying  from  £,Zo  to  ^£20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED-- 
NESD.-W,  JULY  13. 

One  Scholarship  and  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
intended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Radlev  College,  AniNtiDON. 
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A  WAY. 

Tyres. 
Tyres. 
Tyres. 
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Tyres. 
Tyres. 


-A  high-grade  New  Hudson  Gent's  Cycle,  fitted  with 

IxiON  TvHES,  for  the  best  two  or  four  lines  of  verse  on  the  Ixion 
Tyre.  Lady's  Cycle  also  given  for  lady  competitor  s  only.  Five 
consolation  prizes  given  in  each  competition.  Fur 'her  details  of 
competition  and  "  about  Ixion  Tyres,"  sent  free.  Compe- 
tition verses  must  be  sent  in  before  31  July,  with  this  advertise- 
ment attached,  and  must  be  marked  "Competition "  on  envelope. 
The  New  Ixion  Tyre  &  Cvcle  Co.,  Ltd., 
144  Holborn,  London. 


TV/TERRYWEATHER  ON  PURE  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 

COUNTRY  MANSIONS.  Inexpensive  appliances  fixed.  Money 
saved  by  dispensing  with  hand  labour  in  favour  of  improved  pumps 
driven  by  gas,  oil,  wind,  water,  hot  air,  electricity,  or  steam  engines 
Write  for  Pamphlet,  "  Water  Supply  to  Mansions." 

63  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

'J'HE  GARDEN  HOSE  of  the  Day  is  Merryweather's. 

Guaranteed  English  Make.  Best  Qualities.  No  Rise  in  Prices.. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Lists. — 63  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

royal  mail  steamers  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Expresses  London  to  Southampton. 
Cheap  Tickets  for  Passengers'  Friends.        Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 

Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  Ltd.,  Canute  Road,  Southampton 

14  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W.  ;  and 
SOUTH   AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-8  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.G. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 


T  EAVE    LONDON  EVERY 

'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES 
NAPLES,  SUKZ.  and  COLOMBO. 

Uanaaeri  ■    i  ^-  GREEN  &  CO.  l  Head  Offices 

^      •    I  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  S  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue.  E.G.,  or  to 

the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  CharinK  Cross,  S.W.  > 

OKIENT  COMPANY'S  PLEASURE  CRUISE 

By  their  Steamship  "  LUSIT.-VNIA,"  3912  tons  register  : — 
To  the  MEDITERRANEAN  and  the  BLACK  SEA,  leaving  Londor» 
20  September,  and  visiting  TANGIER,  VILLEFRANCHE  (for  Nice,  &c.). 
PALERMO,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  SEBA.STOPOL,  BALAKLAVA,  YALTA 
(for  Livadia),  BATOUM  (for  Tiflis),  PIRCEUS  (for  Athens),  CANEA  (Crete), 
MALTA,  ALGIERS,  GIBRALTAR. 

Arriving  at  PLYMOUTH  7  November,  and  LONDON  8  November. 
Passengers  leaving  London  on  29  September,  and  travelling  overland  can  overtake 
the  steamer  at  Villefranche. 

String  Band.     Electric  Light.      High-class  cuisine. 
Managers-    \    F.  GREEN  &  CO.  ■»  HeadO(fices: 

managers,        ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /    Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue.  London,  B.C.  or  to  ths- 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

Pa    r\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAII 
.  OC  \J.  SERVICES. 


PO.  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALIAR,  MARSEILLES, 
•  OU  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAUS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Sp  r\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
■  ^  TOURS.      For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122 

Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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Literature. 

Spanish  Literature,  A  History  of  (J.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly).  He.ne- 
mann.    6..  Education. 

Blackwood.  -U- 
Ileinemann.  bs. 

Biography. 

Great  Educators-Rousseau  (T.  Davidson)  ^lenderson) 
Jackson,  Stone  vail,  and  the  American  Cnil  \\  ar  ^u.  r  . 

(2  vols.).    Longmans.    42.?.  ,  ,  „f  f,.rl'ipfl  bv  T.  A. 

Mcrivale,  Charles,  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  (cd.ted  by  J 

Merivale).    Trinted  for  Private  Circulation. 

•Camping  and  Tramping  in  Rathborne).  Sonnenschein. 

■Fanhe't  North  (F.  Nansen  and  Lieut.  Johansen)  (Vol.  IL)  Newnes. 


6d. 


Ss.  Cy/. 

Fiction. 

floiden  Ruin  (Nat  Gould).  Routledge 

To  Arms  "  (A.  Balfour).    Methuen.  ts. 

?own  Traveller,  The  (G.  Gissing).    Methuen.  6.. 

Miscellaneous. 

Factory  Laws  of  European  Countries,  A  Tabulation  of  the  (E.  Brooke). 
Richards.  . 

Lile  in  a  Modern  Monastery  (J.  McCabe).  Richards. 

Reprints. 

^^^^^II:^^^^^^-"-^  Be,,. 

schein.    V-  6;/.                                    ^          r  j 
Princess  of  Thule,  A  (W.  Black)     SamP^°"  ^ow.  6^. 
Song  of  Hiawatha,  The  (L,>ngfellow).    Dent.    u.  M. 
Tabic  Talk  (T.  Seldon).    Dent,    is.bd.    ..-  


ROYAL  ALBERT  mm  ASYLUM 

BAG  SHOT.       (Founded  1864.) 

PATRON    -    -    HER^^IAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

For  Necessitious  Boys  and  Girls  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

30    BEDS    ARE  VACANT 

FOR  WANT  OF  FUNDS. 
There  is  no  canvassing  for  Votes.     Help  is  urgently 
appealed  for. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tatum,  Secretaty. 
Ogi«<:  62  Ki:S  mim„,  S,.„,.  E.C.  B.„,K,...,  LLOYD'S  BANK. 

FRlEmESS&FALLElJ 

^London  Female  Preventive  and 
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NOTES. 

SELDOM  has  so  great  a  victory  as  the  battle  of 
Onidurman  been  won  at  so  small  a  cost.  Whereas 
more  than  ten  thousand  Dervishes  were  counted  dead 
upon  the  field,  our  losses,  including  the  native  troops, 
did  not  amount  to  fifty  killed.  In  Lieutenant  R. 
Grenfell  and  Captain  Caldecott  we  have  lost,  it  is  true, 
two  gallant  and  promising  officers  ;  but,  while  regretting 
that  such  valuable  lives  should  have  been  sacrificed,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  we  have  not,  comparatively, 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  the  complete  overthrow  of 
Mahdism.  The  sad  death  of  Mr.  Howard,  one  of  the 
"  Times  "  correspondents,  who  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
last  shots  fired  by  the  enemy,  was  a  most  deplorable 
event,  which  shows  that  the  genuine  war  correspondent 
is  no  mere  looker-on,  but  must  face  all  the  dangers  of 
battle.  The  "Times"  was  also  unlucky  in  having  its 
other  correspondent  placed  hors  de  combat.  A  little 
while  ago  we  alluded  to  the  Sirdar's  restrictions  as  to 
the  press,  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  newspapers  had 
even  been  driven  to  employ  the  amateur  services  of 
military  men.  Our  statement  was  at  once  denied  and 
ridiculed  by  certain  papers.  The  "  Times,"  however, 
has  stated  that  Colonel  Frank  Rhodes  is  one  of  its 
correspondents. 

Last  week  we  published  an  article  containing  un- 
avoidably sensational  statements  as  to  the  disagreeable 
necessities  attending  war  operations  in  the  Soudan.  A 
curious  confirmation  of  one  of  the  principal  facts  men- 
tioned by  us  was  supplied  by  the  war  correspondent  of 
the  "  Standard  "  a  few  days  later.  After  the  battle  of 
Omdurman  bodies  of  the  Soudanese  troops  were  told 
off  to  perform  the  repulsive  but  necessary  task  of  kill- 
ing the  wounded  Dervishes  who  might  be  shamming 
death  upon  the  battle-field.  Unless  this  odious  work 
had  been  efficiently  accomplished,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  our  men  to  have  crossed  the  ground 
without  the  occurrence  of  many  casualties.  Another 
defence  of  the  proceeding  which  has  been  advanced  is 
that  every  wounded  man  who  is  saved  must  have  proper 
medical  attention,  which  means  diminishing  the  pre- 
cious stock  of  lint  and  other  necessaries,  besides  making 
fresh  demands  on  the  limited  staff.  The  generals  are 
obliged  to  reduce  the  medical  staff  and  its  accompany- 
ing supplies  to  a  minimum,  and  they  assert  that  our 
men  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  in  order  to  preserve 
the  savages  against  whom  we  are  fighting,  and  who 
return  our  kind  intentions  with  treachery  and  murder. 

Little  more  than  a  week  has  passed  since  the  Tsar's 
rescript  blazed  forth  upon  an  astonished  world,  and 
already  its  peace-pyrotechnics  have  ended  in  a  shower 
of  mere  sticks.  From  all  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  also  from  Little  Pedlington,  opinions  have 
been  dropped  upon  us,  pious  opinions  most  of  them, 


and  painfully  wooden.  The  hope  is  expressed  that 
something  may  result  from  the  Tsar's  proposal,  but  no 
one  seems  to  believe  in  its  practicability  ;  many  believe, 
indeed,  that  the  Conference  will  never  meet.  Meanwhile, 
Russia  herself  has  supplied  the  most  deadly  criticism 
of  the  scheme,  at  least  from  the  English  point  of 
view.  One  would  naturally  have  supposed  that,  in 
view  of  the  approaching  millennium,  the  Tsar  would 
have  issued  orders  to  his  officials  to  slacken  their 
aggressiveness  and  speak  the  words  of  peace  and  good- 
will to  their  neighbours.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that 
in  Northern  China  the  old  unregenerate  spirit  still  rules. 
The  Russians  are  building  a  ralKvay  to  connect 
Niu-chwang  with  the  main  line  to  Port  Arthur,  and  they 
insist  upon  their  right  to  obtain  the  land  at  an  arbitrary 
price  by  compulsory  sale  ;  they  have  even  cut  down  the 
crops  of  Englishmen  without  so  much  as  asking  their 
leave.  That  Is  a  pretty  commentary  upon  the  Tsar's 
rescript;  in  its  way  the  most  damning  comment  that  has 
yet  been  uttered. 

France  has  already  declared  in  the  plainest  terms 
that  she  regards  the  rescript  as  a  betrayal,  and  a"fe 
France  may  still  be  useful  to  her,  an  effort  is  being 
made  by  Russia  to  heal  the  sore.  It  has  now  been 
promulgated  in  a  semi-official  manner  that  the  Tsar, 
in  his  great  benignity,  had  remembrance  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  that  he  Is  prepared  with  a  plan  to  meet 
all  difficulties.  In  this  beautiful  millenium  which  His 
Imperial  Highness  is  going  to  arrange  for  the  world, 
the  nations — with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Russia- 
are  expected  to  be  very  good,  and  to  help  him 
by  giving  up  all  the  things  which  they  covet  most. 
Thus  France  is  to  surrender  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
Germany  will  emulate  her  goodness  by  surrendering 
Elsass-Lothringen.  The  region  thus  sacrificed  to  the 
Great  New  Peace  is  to  be  set  aside  as  a  neutral  State 
to  be  administered  by — well,  we  presume  it  will  have 
to  be  administered  by  Russians,  whose  gift  for  mildness 
is  firmly  established.  Unfortunately  for  this  charming 
scheme  there  Is  not  the  slightest  sign  that  either  nation 
means  to  assist  the  Utopian.  On  the  contrary,  France 
has  passionately  declared  that  she  will  not  give  up 
"  her  provinces,"  and  now  we  have  the  reply  of  the 
German  Emperor.  It  is  sufficiently  explicit  for  those 
who  are  interested,  and  was  certainly  meant  for  a 
larger  audience  than  the  Westphalians  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  "  Peace,"  he  said,  "  will  never  be  better 
guaranteed  than  by  a  German  army,  thoroughly  efficient 
and  prepared  for  war."  That  is  straight  enough  ;  there 
is  no  hint  of  millennium  in  that  declaration.  It  is,  in 
effect,  the  burial-bell  of  the  Tsar's  rescript. 

Although  the  worst  has  happened  in  Crete,  it  Is 
scarcely  more  than  one  might  have  expected.  The 
consulates  have  been  destroyed,  the  British  Vice-consul 
was  burnt  in  his  house,  and  a  party  of  blue-jackets  was 
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massacred  bv  the  Moslem  population.  In  tact  the  out- 
break has  cost  us  almost  as  many  lives  as  the  battle  of 
Omdurman.  And  for  all  this  we  have  nothing  to  blame 
but  the  policv  of  procrastination  which  the  Government 
seems  to  be  'pursuing  everywhere  abroad,  except  in  the 
Soudan  where,  fortunately  for  England's  prestige,  the 
Sirdar  and  Lord  Cromer  have  been  given  a  free  hand. 
If  the  Nile  campaign  had  been  conducted  by  our  U  ar 
Office  there  would  have  been  no  victory  at  Omdurman, 
and  our  troops  would  have  been  waiting  to-day  some- 
where about  the  Fourth  Cataract  waiting  for  orders  or 
rcinforcements.  Compulsory  inaction  on  the  part  ot 
the  Admirals  has  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  many 
valuable  lives,  which  might  have  been  saved  if  only 
the  Admirals  had  the  same  luck,  or  the  same  pluck, 
with  their  telegraph  wires  as  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener. 
In  India,  it  should  be  noted,  the  Afridi  may  possibly 
give  us  more  trouble.  Nothing  directed  by  the  \\  ar 
Office  prospers. 

The  dismissal  of  Li  Hung  Chang  is  a  piece  of  news 
that  will  hardly  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  people  who 
are  versed  in  Chinese  politics.  To  attribute  his  degra- 
dation and  the  removal  of  M.  Pavloff  to  Britisn  diplo- 
macy is  sheer  nonsense  in  the  face  of  al  that  has 
•occurred  during  the  last  months.  But  if  the  Govern- 
ment have  the  sense  to  profit  by  a  fortuitous  advantage, 
the  disgrace  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  has  been  all  along 
in  the  pav  of  Russia,  may  be  turned  to  account,  ihe 
Chinese  Viceroy  is  one  of  the  wiliest  rascals  by 
whom  the  world  has  ever  been  scourged.  Ihe 
amassing  of  illicit  commissions  and  extorted  black- 
mail is  ^he  hast  of  which  he  has  been  gmlty.  At 
the  close  of  the  Taeping  Rebellion,  Gordon  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  It  had  been 
arranged  between  Gordon  and  Li  Hung  Chang 
that  the  leaders  of  a  beleaguered  town  should  be  spared 
if  they  capitulated.  But  the  Viceroy,  thinking  they 
mio-ht  prove  inconvenient  to  him  in  the  future,  invited 
them  to  supper  ;  and  the  next  day  their  seven  head- 
less corpses  were  discovered  in  his  back  garden,  that 
is  the  man  whom  Europe  has  feted,  and  who  has  now 
been  deprived— for  by  no  means  the  first  time— ot  his 
offices,  to  be  reinstated  in  them  whenever  he  likes  to 
pay  for  the  privilege.  Russia  will  doubtless  lend  the 
necessary  roubles,  on  the  principle  of  throwing  good 
money  after  bad. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Graham  Bower  is  not  only  a 
scandalous,  but  an  almost  incomprehensible,  job.  He 
was  made  Imperial  Secretary  on  the  express  under- 
standing that  he  should  not  be  promoted  in  the  Colonial 
service,  and  it  was  arranged  that  no  pension  or  increase 
of  salary  should  accompany  that  office.  Yet  these 
conditions  have  been  completely  violated.  In  his  new 
position  as  Colonial  Secretary  in  Mauritius  he  enters 
the  Colonial  service,  and  consequently  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  pension  on  his  retirement.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain must  have  known  perfectly  well  in  making  the 
aopointment  that  there  would  be  a  public  outcry  against 
this  monstrous  selection.  Nevertheless,  he  has  chosen 
to  brave  the  storm.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
story  Sir  Graham  Bower  would  have  to  tell  about  the 
Transvaal  raid  and  the  Royal  Commission,  if  his  mouth 
were  not  carefully  stopped  with  Chamberlain  plums. 

Both  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
may  congratulate  themselves  that  they  were  engaged  in 
mimic  and  not  real  warfare  during  the  operations  which 
ended  in  the  grand  review  on  Thursday.  They  con- 
trived to  direct  their  men  more  than  once  into  talse 
positions  in  which  whole  regiments  might  have  been 
decimated.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  struggle  between 
the  invaders  under  Sir  Redvers  Buller  and  the  defenders 
under  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  it  seems  fairly  clear 
that  Sir  Redvers  had  the  best  of  it.  He  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  Duke  to  retreat,  and  in  one  instance— when 
the  Black  Watch  was  sent  to  take  Milbury  Abbas— his 
Royal  Highness  made  a  blunder  which  would  have  cost 
him  dear  in  real  warfare.  In  keeping  touch  u-ith  the 
Wylye  river  on  Monday,  the  Duke  accomplished  the 
object  of  the  "special  idea  "  governing  the  manoeuvres; 
but  as,  according  to  the  official  verdict,  the  easier  task 
v/as  allotted  to  him,  it  would  have  been  humiliating  it 
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he  had  failed.  On  Tuesday  the  defenders  turned  the 
tables  with  crushing  effect.  The  Duke  managed  to 
induce  Sir  Redvers  Buller  to  hurl  the  whole  of  his 
forces  against  a  mere  handful  of  the  enemy,  thus 
exposing  his  strength  and  rendering  himself  impotent. 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  must  bear  the  responsibility  of 
having  made  a  grave  tactical  blunder. 

What  the  country  will  want  to  know  is  how  much 
profit  is  likely  to  result  from  these  very  costly  opera- 
tions? If  the  lessons  learnt  are  duly  laid  to  heart  they 
will  bear  good  fruit.  It  is  patent  to  any  one  who 
studies  the  reports  that  even  in  the  limited  space  at 
command,  and  over  ground  every  inch  of  which  should 
be  familiar,  errors  enough  to  lose  a  whole  campaign 
have  been  perpetrated.  Consciousness  of  these  will 
not  be  obliterated  by  the  reports  of  umpires  prone  to  let 
both  sides  down  lightly.  There  exists  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  among  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  intended  to  keep 
the  British  public,  which  pays  for  these  manoeuvres, 
in  ignorance  of  the  facts  which  experts  alone  can 
thoroughly  elucidate.  From  the  confusion  worse  con- 
founded which  reigns  in  the  daily  newspapers  as  to 
what  happened  on  several  occasions — the  "Times" 
correspondents  with  the  two  armies  twice  took  dia- 
metrically opposite  views  of  simple  facts— it  is  only 
possible  to  glean  that  cavalry  was  inactive  when  it 
should  have  been  doing  deadly  work,  that  guns  were 
wanting  at  critical  moments,  that  information  was  often 
false  and  generally  inadequate,  and  that  time  was 
frittered  away  in  futilities  which  sometimes  reduced  the 
operations  to  a  farce. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Trade  Unioiiists 
cannot  advocate  a  cause  without  gross  exaggerations, 
appeals  to  irrelevant  class  animus,  and  personalities  of 
a  character  which  must  oflfend  a  great  many  more  than 
they  please.  To  take  only  one  instance  of  the  wild  and 
whirling  methods  in  favour  with  some  members  of  the 
Congress  this  year  :  Mr.  Pete  Curran  brought  forward 
a  resolution  against  child  labour.  Every  humane  man 
is  prepared  to  do  all  he  can  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  boys  and  girls  in  factories  and  other  places,  where 
health  and  education  both  suffer.  But  it  is  sheer 
nonsense  to  talk  of  the  exploitation  of  child  labour  by 
capital,  and  to  suggest  that  it  is  an  infamy  that  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  are  not  permitted  the 
same  opportunities  of  education  and  play  which  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do  enjoy.  The  capitalist  is  not 
the  chief  sinner.  Parents  themselves  are  much  more 
responsible  for  the  exploitation  of  child  labour.  They 
look  to  their  offspring  to  augment  a  slender  income, 
and  they  not  only  oppose  the  restriction  of  child  labour, 
but  curse  Education  Acts  which  compel  a  child  to  go  to 
school  at  an  age  when  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
were  at  work.  That  is  a  painful  fact  which  no  amount 
of  Trade  Union  rhetoric  can  destroy. 

The  tramway  strike  in  the  north  of  London  this 
week  was  short,  sharp  and  decisive.  It  cost  the 
Company  some  £2.zp,  disgusted  thousands  of  its  cus- 
tomers, and  will  have  read  the  officials  an  apparently 
much-needed  lesson.  For  once  in  a  way  a  strike  has 
proved  both  justifiable  and  efficacious.  That  the  treat- 
ment accorded  their  employes  by  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramway  Company  has  been  tyrannical  was  evidenced 
some  time  ago,  when  the  horsekeepers  were  driven  to 
form  a  union  for  the  defence  of  their  common  interests. 
The  conflict  on  Tuesday  arose  out  of  the  summary 
dismissal  of  two  horsekeepers  on  grounds  which  the 
bulk  of  the  men  considered  wholly  insufficient.  Ihe 
newly  formed  union  promptly  decided  that  the  case  was 
one  which  it  should  take  up.  Whether  the  dismissal  of 
the  men  was  due  to  petty  spite  there  is  nothing  to 
show,  but  the  incident  will  be  a  reminder  to  the 
Company  that  its  employes  expect  the  same  loyal  con- 
sideration from  their  chiefs  that  their  chiefs  undoubtedly 
expect  from  them.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  a  whole 
body  of  men  would  not  strike  for  the  sake  of  colleagues 
who  have  merited  a  short  shrift  at  the  hands  of  the 
Company. 

The  blindest  bat  among  the  champions  of  the  East 
London  Waterworks  Company  can  no  longer  deny  that 
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tlio  luckless  folk  who  oiowil  the  ;iioa  which  Iho  Com- 
pany is  supposed  to  supply  are  lace  to  face  with  a 
water  famine.  Week  by  week  the  Company  is  re- 
ducing: tlic  quantity  of  water,  and  the  reservoirs 
have  been  depleted  until  they  now  contain  enoui^h  to 
meet  emerj;encies  for  some  three  or  four  days  only.  It 
is  appalliuir  to  think  what  would  happen  if  a  fire  broke 
out.  Whilst  the  atmospheric  conditions  would  favour 
the  conllaiiTation,  the  element  which  alone  could  cope 
with  it  is  practically  non-existent.  Not  less  terrible  is 
the  pliijht  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  Houses  in 
which  domestic  arrani^ements  are  never  of  the  best  are 
for  seven-eii^hths  of  the  day  deprived  of  the  means  of 
taking  even  the  most  primiti\e  precaution  ai^-ainst 
horrible  epidemics.  Critical  as  the  situation  is,  however, 
It  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  the  unconscious 
humour  of  the  slummer  who  has  discovered  that  the 
children  of  the  East  End  now  go  dirty  owing-  to  the 
failure  of  the  Water  Company  to  keep  its  engage- 
ments. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Bedborough,  for  the  crime  of  pub- 
lishing books  dealing  with  difficult  subjects  by  eminent 
scientific  men,  may  be  expected  to  come  on  within  a 
few  days.  At  the  present  time  it  would  not  be  oppor- 
tune to  say  more  about  the  matter  ;  but  we  may  re- 
mind our  readers  that  when  the  police  in  their  wisdom 
and  great  care  for  the  public  morality  first  attacked 
Mr.  Bedborough  we  expressed  our  view  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal manner  ;  and  it  has  been  pleasing  to  us  to 
note  that  the  intelligent  press  and  scientific  men 
generally  agreed  with  that  view.  Whether  a  jury  will 
agree  with  it  depends  largely,  of  course,  on  the  judge  ; 
and  we  hope  the  judge  may  be  one  of  the  broader, 
more  intelligent  and  more  humane  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  antics  and  prejudices  are  slowly  but  surely  bring- 
ing the  whole  Bench  into  contempt.  After  the  trial  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  about  the  instigators  of 
the  prosecution,  and  shall  inquire  whether  they  are  fit 
persons  to  act  as  censors  of  the  press. 

There  are  some  people  who  travel  in  an  express  train 
with  a  keen  sense  of  the  little  that  divides  their  safety 
from  their  destruction  ;  they  know  the  flaws  that  may 
suddenly  develop  in  axle  or  piston-rod.  Even  these 
experts,  however,  could  not  have  foreseen  the  trifling 
accident  that  brought  destruction  to  the  Manchester 
express  at  Wellingborough.  The  harmless  necessary 
truck  is  bemg  pulled  along  the  platform  by  a  postman, 
he  leaves  it  for  a  moment  to  unlock  a  gate,  turns  round 
to  see  It  dropping  over  the  platform,  and  risks  his  life 
to  pull  It  off  the  line.  Too  late  ;  the  exoress  dashes  up 
gets  Its  wheels  entangled  with  the  iron  work  of  the 
truck,  and  collapses  into  a  heap  of  burning  wreckage 
amid  which  are  the  dead  and  wounded.  We  were  told 
that  this  terrible  accident  was  the  outcome  of  a  prank 
played  by  some  idle  boys  ;  but  that  explanation  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  evidence  before  the  Coroner  It 
seems  more  probable  that  the  postman  failed  to  secure 
the  truck  properly  while  he  unlocked  the  gate.  But  we 
have  no  desire  to  press  that  view,  for  the  postman 
showed  himself  a  man  of  real  courage  in  the  face  of 
danger,  and  w^e  maybe  sure  that  he  will  handle  his 
truck  with  more  care  in  future.  It  would  be  well  if  we 
had  the  same  sense  of  security  regarding  the  other 
porters  and  postmen  who  hold  our  lives  in  fee. 
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In  contrast  to  the  news  from  Khartoum  there  comes 
by  the  last  mail  from  British  East  Africa  a  sad  story  of 
mismanagement,  which  has  caused  the  death  of  one  of 
the  most  useful  officers  in  the  Protectorate.  For  some 
time  past  Veterinary-Captain  Haslam  has  been  enga^^ed 
in  a  careful  study  of  the  cattle  disease,  and  has  been 
checking  Its  ravages  by  systematic  inoculation.  He 
had  recently  returned  to  the  interior,  after  a  conference 
at  Zanzibar  with  Koch.  He  camped  at  the  Guazo 
Nairobi,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Athi,  and 
crossed  thence  with  a  small  escort  into  the  Kikuyu 
country,  to  carry  on  his  work.  Unfortunately  one  of 
the  mflitary  stafT  was  amusing  himself  at  the  time  with 
a  punitive  expedition  against  a  Kikuyu  village  The 
unsophisticated  natives,  not  distinguishing  between  the 
military  and  medical  expeditions,  fell  upon  the  latter 
Ihe  escort  bolted,  and  Haslam,  who  was  armed  only 


with  .1  revc^lver,  was  killed,  depriving  British  East 
.\frica  of  one  of  tiie  men  whom  it  could  least  afTord 
lo  lose. 

.\  new  and  needlessly  sens;itional  view  of  llie  world's 
food-supply  problem  was  taken  by  Sir  William  Crookcs 
in  his  address  before  the  British  Association  on  Wed- 
nesday. By  193 1,  according  to  Sir  William  Crookes's 
estimate,  the  population  of  the  world  will  have  over- 
taken the  wheat  supply  if  maintained  at  the  present 
average  yield  per  acre.  But  there  is  no  cause  for  fear 
that  a  third  of  a  century  hence  the  universe  will  be  on 
the  verge  of  semi-starvation.  Science  in  the  interval 
will  be  busy  discovering  how  to  capture  the  nitrogen  in 
tlie  air,  which,  in  tlie  shape  of  nitrate  of  soda,  will 
fertilise  the  wheat-fields  and  treble  their  productiveness. 
But  obviously  the  year  when  the  world  will  find  its  food 
supply  inadequate  is  only  postponed,  and  somewhere 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  problem  may  be  expected  to  become  acute. 
In  view  of  the  alarming  prospect  foreshadowed  by  the 
President  of  the  British  Association,  it  is  well  tliat  there 
are  thirty-three  years  yet  in  which  the  experiments  may 
be  perfected. 

At  their  meeting  last  week  the  London  Magistrates 
decided  that  if  the  parent  declared  that  he  had  a  con- 
cientious  objection  to  have  his  child  vaccinated  that  was 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  Act.  Mr. 
Curtis  Bennett,  however,  is  not  as  other  magistrates  ; 
it  is  not  enough  for  him  that  the  objector  says  that  he 
has  a  conscientious  objection— he  must  also  analyse  and 
explain  its  nature.    This  week  a  working  man  'applied 
for  the  certificate,  btit  this  absurd  magistrate  refused  to 
grant  the  application   until   he  had   severely  cross- 
examined  the  applicant.    More  than  that,  the  poor  man 
was  treated  to  a  lecture  on  the  nature  of  lymph  as  now- 
administered,  and  the  dangers  to  the  other  members  of 
his  family  if  the  latest-born  was  vaccinated.     Is  not  this 
utterly  foolish  ?    What  has  Mr.  Curtis  Bennett  got  to 
do  with  lymph,  and  w^io  constituted   him  a  public 
lecturer  on  vaccination  ?    He  is  there  to  administer  the 
law,  not  to  harass  poor  people  with  objections,  or  tor- 
ment   them    with    information    regarding   lymph.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  this  Vaccination  Act  is  to 
make  the  excuse  for  the  establishment  of  a  petty  in- 
quisition.   From  the  letter  w-hlch  we  publish  In  another 
column  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bench  of  magistrates  at 
Croydon  actually  conducted  this  inquisition  in  private, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  public  application,  and  to  this 
insult  they  added  the  injury  of  charging  two  shillino^s 
for  the  certificate.     Wheii  will  these  petty  tyrants  learn 
that  their  position  is  given  them  In  order  that  they  may 
adrninister  the  law,  and  not  give  vent  to  their  private 
prejudices  ? 


One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Englishmen  has 
always  been  a  love  of  fair  play,  and  the  maxim  which 
is  applied  to  our  daily  social  life  has  always  been  ex- 
tended hitherto  even  to  the  lowest  criminal.     But  ap- 
parently we  are  threatened  with  an  innovation  of  the 
detestable  methods  by  which  the  French  police  catch 
suspected  malefactors.   The  evidence  that  was  admitted 
by  the  Reading  magistrates  in  the  Ascot  burglary  case 
formed  an  almost  incredible  proceeding  in  an  English 
court  of  justice.    The  two  men  remanded  on  the  char"-e 
of  being  concerned  in  the  burglary  were  placed  in  two 
cells,  separated  from  one  another  by  an  empty  one,  but 
near  enough  to  enable  them  to  converse.    A  constable 
was  stationed  in  the  third  cell,  armed  with  a  notebook, 
in  which  he  professed  to  write  down  the  remarks  that 
passed  between  the  occupants  on  either  side  of  him. 
It  is  usual  to  warn  prisoners,  even  in  court,  that  what 
they  say  will  be  used  in  evidence  against  them.  But 
deliberately  to  set  a  trap  in  order  to  obtain  incriminating 
statements  is  an  abominable  practice  deserving  of  the 
severest  censure.    Besides,  a  constable's  word  does  not 
carry  the  weight  that  it  did  In  the  days  before  we  all 
learnt  that    far  too  many  policemen  are  ready  and 
habitual  liars.    The  man  in  the  present  case  may  prove 
an  exception.     But  we  fancy  that  when  the  prisoners, 
who  were  committed  by  the  Reading  Bench  for  trial[ 
come  before  a  judge,  the  constable's  unsupported  word 
will  count  for  little. 
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Our  remarks  on  the  Cornish  sardine  industry,  more 
p  i?ticularTv  with  regard  to  the  spying  on  its  secrets, 
^r^pear  Jo-have  attracted  considerable  attention  m  the 
dCclw  If,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  beheve,  such 
offic  al"  inquisitiveness  is  a  fact,  we  caii  see  httle  gam 

rom  such  a  course.  What  is  requ.red,  as  -e  pon.  ed 
out  is  an  extended  course  of  experiment  with  the 
F  ench  cod-roe.  We  are  instituting  further  inquiries 
in  hese  and  other  aspects  of  the  matter,  and  we  may 

Ive  something  further  to  say.  .  Meanwhile  we  regret 
having  associated  with  the  spying  the  name  of  the 
Lecturer  to  the  Cornish  County  Council  for  we  under- 
stlnd  that  he  was  in  no  way  a  party  to  the  transaction. 

The  promise  of  an  international  conference  or  con- 
gress to  consider  the  most  effective  steps  pu  tmg 
an  end  to  the  ruthless  extermination  of  big  game 
suggests  the  hope  that  preventive  "^^'Y^-.^^  ."^^^ 
adopted  before  the  death  of  the  last  elephant.  It  is 
tuS  on  behalf  of  this  huge  animal  that  the  naturalis 
concerns  himself,  and  it  needs  some  forcible  action  n 
the  direction,  we  fancv,  of  a  prohibitive  tax  to  keep 
Se  ''  tusker  "  out  of  the  extinct  list.  The  wild  oxen  are 
Tso  seriously  threatened  by  the  trophy-hunter,  but  the 
carnivora  may  yet  hold  their  own. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  us  to  observe  that  an  article 
which  recentlv  appeared  in  these  colunins  on  Possi- 
bilities of  the  Porpoise"  is  already  having  results 
Ou  contemporary,  "  Land  and  Water  '  has  judiciously 
commented  on  the  matter,  and  the  "Fishing  Gazette 
has  published  some  correspondence  on  the  best  method 
of  catchino-  these  cetaceans.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt 
?ha  ther^  will  soon  be  something  like  a  systematic 
pursuit  of  the  porpoise,  and  it_  is  not  m^probable  that 
sport,  as  well  as  hope  of  gam,  may  inspire  the  pur- 
suers Of  the  sporting  aspect  we  take  little  account, 
but  we  shall  be  glad  if  our  article  leads  to  some  allevia- 
tion of  the  fisherman's  hard  lot. 

Oueen  Wilhelmina  has  ascended  the  throne  of  her 
ancestor,  William  the  Silent.  She  was  dub;  enthroned 
b  a  sho^t  and  effective  ceremonial  at  the  New  Ch.irch 
in  \msterdam.  The  whole  town  was  en  fete.  1  he 
r^^ctu^esque  streets  were  hidden  behind  flags  and 
b  n  ting  ;  everv  barge  on  the  sleepy  blue  canals  was  a 
tempora  V  garden  of  flowers  ;  and  every  inch  of  space 
vTs'^crowded  with  loyal  subjects  The  bishops  we  e 
clothed  in  purple,  the  Court  ofi^cials  sparkled  with  gold 
face  and  even  the  sun,  anxious  to  do  the  proper  hing 
on  uch  an  occasion,  came  out  from  beyond  the  clouds 
and  shone  good-naturedly  upon  the  brilliant  scene.  The 
roLstLrghersshoutedthemselveshoarse,andtheyoung 

queen  iusUfied  everybody's  expectation  by  acquitting 
herself  gracefully  throughout  the  proceedings.  Although 
o  no  political  importance,  the  accession  of  Queen 
Wllhelm'ina  to  the^hrone  of  Holland  was  a  kind  o 
domestic  tea-party,  very  charmingly  '^^'■"^^f^  °".V  "'J^;^ 
came  as  a  boon  at  a  season  of  the  year  that  is  alwa>s 
remarkable  for  lack  of  Incident. 
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The  roll  of  Alpine  tragedies  has  been  svvelled  b  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  occurrences  in  the  histor>  ot 
mountahiee-in-.      It  appears  that   Professor  Masse 
who       s  not  "nly  a  skilful  climber,  but  a  surgeon  of 
growi:g  rrp^ta^tloJi  in  Berlin,  ascended  I.z  Palu,  a  pc..k 
of  over  1200  feet.    The  party  consisted  of  a  medica 
colleague,  a  celebrated  guide,  and  a  Tyrolean  In 
crossing  a  crevasse  the  ice  by  which  it  was  bridged 
ov°'  gtve  way,  with  the  result  that  Professor  Masse 
Ten  perpendicularly  down  into  it,   dragging  the  guide 
after  him,  whilst  Dr.  Borchard  was  suspended  on  the 
brink,  and  the  Tyrolean  had  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  entire  party.     Eventually  the  guide,  who  was  at 
tie  end  of  Ihc  r'ope,  having  discovered  that  the  botton. 
of  the  crevasse  was  not  far  oft,  cut  himself  oose  .ind 
scrambled  out  with  the  help  of  his  ice-axe     But  when 
he   oame  to  the  rescue  of  Professor  Masse  it  was 
found  that  the  latter's  death  had  been  caused  by  the 
rope,  which  he  had  himself  insisted  on  being  tied  under 
h\s  Shoulders.     The  consequence  was  that  when  the 
rope  was  pulled  taut  the  Professor's  circulation  was 
suspended.    But  how  an  eminent  surgeon  could  have 
made  such  a  blunder  almost  passes  one's  comprehension. 


THE  OMDURMAN  VICTORY. 

\HDISM  is  dead  at  last— slain  outright  on  the 
IM'  field  of  battle,  and  "wild  cat"  to  the  end.  It 
died  as  it  lived— with  the  name  of  God  and  the  Mahdi 
on  its  lips  ;  with  death-despising  front  to  the  foe  with 
s?cred  banner  held  aloft  amid  the  hail  of  infidel  bullets 
until  the  last  defender  fell.  Ten  _  thousand  eight 
hundred  dead  on  the  ground  ;  siocteen  thousand 
wounded,  "crawling  down  to  the  river  and  into  he 
town,"  besides  some  hundreds  slain  in  and  around  the 
Mahdi's  tomb-what  a  "  butchers  bill"  !  Gordon  is 
avenged  with  a  vengeance.  Never  m  the  ^vhole  terrible 
historv  of  the  Mahdist  movement  have  the  devoted 
fanatics  fought  better  than  in  this  last  great  battle  in 
the  south,  never  better  justified  the  words  of  their 
Khalifa  that  "the  men  of  the  Mahdi  are  men  of  iron. 
God  gave  them  a  nature  to  love  death  He  ^  made  it 
sweeter  to  them  than  cool  water  to  the  thirsty. 

What  has  there  been  since  Thermopylae  finer  than 
the  stand  of  the  heroic  warriors  ''ound  the  Khalita  s 
flao-^    The  correspondent  of  the  "Standard    tells  the 
sto%.    After  the  charge  of  the  Dervish  horsemen,  who 
galloped  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  rifles  and 
were  annihilated,  the  Khalifa's  infantry  advanced.  Not 
disheartened,  but  incited  by  the  fate  of  the  horsemen 
they  came  on,  sweeping  along  the  side  of  the  valley 
like  a  seething  torrent.    It  was.  the  last  assault,  and 
the  Khalifa's  banner  was  borne  in  the  centre  of  the  line. 
"Shot  and  shell  rattled  and  hissed  from  the  Maxims 
and  guns  on  the  ridge  commanding  the  valley  making 
crea?  gaps  in  the  white  jebba-clad  ranks.    A  few-  more 
bounds  ;   then  the  Maxims  and  artillery  descended  to 
the  plain  ;  and  then  it  was  we  witnessed  an  act  ot  de- 
voted courage  not  easily  matched  in  history  or  romance. 
Round  the  Khalifia's  flag,  the  dark  blue  raya  embroi- 
dered with  pious  sentences,  there  lay  a  heap  of  slain 
warriors,  mowed  down  by  our  rnachuie  guns  and  rifles 
Two  alone  remained.     Khalifa  AbduUa  had  fled  They 
stood  there,  each  man  with  a  hand  on  the  flagstaff 
unharmed,  facing  the  storm  of  lead  and  iron.  Then  one 
of  the  two  fell,  shot  through  the  body.    For  a  "^0"^.^"^ 
his  grasp  on  the  sacred  flag  was  loosened  Gathering 
his  Strength,   and  raising  himself   on  his    knees    he  . 
grasped  i?once  more,  and  so  held  the  colours  alof  till 
death  released  him  from  duty.    His  comrade  was  left  to 
guard  the  banner  alone.      The  flagstaff  clasped  in  his 
feft  hand,  he  stood  there  alone,  not  making  a  sign.  It 
was  like  a  figure  of  stone,  with  face  turned  towards  the 
foi    After  the  din  of  conflict  had  ceased,  I  w-ent  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  battlefield.     I  counted  no  less 
han  thirty  corpses  lying  round  the  flag.    The  heroic 
wr"rior.  who  was  the  last  to  fall,  lay  pierced  by  a  score 

"^S^'uci'were  the  men-all  honour  to  them-s;uch  they 
always  were,  whom  England  has  been  fighting  for 
fifteen  years  ;  foemen  worthy  to  stand  against  the  best 
and  bravest 'blood  that  England  o'"  '-^3'  °^her  nation 
could  show.     Time   and    again    they   have  shaken 
a  British  army  with  their  sheer  rush  of  sword  and  spear. 
At  TW.,  a?  McNeill's  zereba,  at  Abu  Klea  nothing 
but  superior  weapons  saved  Graham  and  McNeill  and 
Stewart  from  the  fate  of  Hicks.  , 
^  But  the  swordsmen  and  spearmen  of  the  Mahdi  never 
learned  their  lesson.    Why  should  they,  while  death 
was  sweeter  to  them  than  cool  water  to  the  thirsty  J 
Let  the  horrors  of  Mahdism  be  told-its  fana  ic.sm  t^ 
cruelty,  its  bestiality  ;  or  the  h.deot^  murde  of  Gordc^^^^ 
or  the  story  of  the  City  of  the  Dead-tl  a  forsaken 
Nile  village  of  Metemmeh,  with  its  river  strand  pav  ed 
with    rotting    corpses    and  /--''^-'"^.^^'^.^lUi^'. 
women    and   children    wiped    out   by  t^e  Khalifa 
let  all  these  be  told,  but  with  it  also  l^t  the  tale  be 
told  of  heroism  and  devotion  to  a  cause  such  as  he 
world  has  rarely  known.    That  one  man  of  whom  the 
"  Stani^rd  "  reporter  speaks  is  for  ever  the  mcarnation 
of  Mahdism:   looking  straight  at  the _  death-blast  o 
Maxim  guns,  gathering  his  strength,  raising  himself  on 
Jis  knees,  and\^rasping  the  flag  and  holding  it  aloft 
"  until  Death  released  him  from  duty.  r  ^  j 

T     omdal  detailed  account  of  the  Battle  of  Omdi^- 
man  will  make  its  appearance  in  due  time,  and  we 
hall  then  know  certain  matters  as  to  the  topograph  of 
the  battle-field  and  the  successive  movements  ot  the 
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troops  iluiini;  tlio  two  ncrvishfattacUs — tor  tlierc  won.' 
really  two  baltlos  on  the  Jiul  of  Scptoniber.  Just  lunv  we 
are  too  lull  of  eiUluisiasin  ami  exL-iteineiU  over  the 
Lancers'  cliari^e  and  tlie  sinj^-Ie  combats  and  the  crowd 
of  other  incidents  of  thai  eventful  day  to  make  out,  or 
indeed  to  care  exactly,  where  the  battle  was  fouj^ht. 
"  Ayais^a,"  say  the  correspondents,  but  there  is  no 
such  place  on  the  War  Ollice  map,  though  "  I£l 
Gemuaia  "  and  "  Figiaia  "  seem  to  suggest  themselves 
as  the  spot-  It  was  probably  the  latter  place,  or  a 
place  between  it  and  tiie  Wady  Shamba,  that  was  the 
battle-tield.  There,  with  his  left  on  the  river,  the  gun- 
boats supportng  iiim  and  his  centre  and  right  bending 
round  in  a  semicircle,  the  Sirdar  awaited  the  advance  of 
the  Khalita  reported  by  the  cavalry  early  in  the  morning. 
With  Napole<-Mi  when  he  saw  the  English  at  Waterloo, 
the  Sirdar,  when  this  news  was  brought  him,  might 
well  have  exclaimed,  "  Now  I  have  them  !"  for  in  thus 
coming  out  to  figlit  the  Dervish  host  had  doomed  itself 
to  destruction.  The  Khalifa  must  have  been  badly 
served  by  those  spies  of  his  of  whom  we  have  heard  so 
much.  Had  they  told  him  of  the  wide-spread  belief  among 
the  infidels  that  the  storming  of  the  walls  of  Omdurman 
could  only  be  undertaken  at  great  cost  of  life  even  after 
the  guns  had  breached  them  ?  Was  he  aw-are  of  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  Maxims  and  the  artillery  which 
the  Sirdar  had  with  him  ?  Did  quick-firing  guns  in  gun- 
boats convey  any  impression  to  his  mind  ?  Probably 
none  of  these  matters,  even  if  reported  by  the  spies, 
were  properly  understood  or  indeed  considered. 
Mahmud,  as  the  Khalifa  knew,  had  been  defeated  and 
crushed  when  he  fought  behind  entrenchments  ;  and  he 
probably  thought  it  served  Mahmud  right,  because  that 
was  not  the  w-ay  that  the  men  of  the  Mahdi  fight.  And  so 
it  came  about,  fortunately  for  the  Sirdar,  who,  like  all 
good  generals,  wanted  to  achieve  his  object  with  the 
minimum  of  loss,  that  the  thirty  thousand  fighting  men 
came  out  to  fight  in  the  open  and  were  annihilated. 
Had  even  a  part  of  the  Khalifa's  force  entrenched  itself 
at  Kerreri,  north  of  Omdurman,  and  delayed  the  Sirdar 
there,  or  even  held  the  hills,  we  might  not  yet  have 
had  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Omdurman.  Or  if  the 
famous  wall,  a  model  of  which  was  operated  upon 
at  Cairo  with  the  Lyddite  shells,  had  been  held  to  the 
last,  with  the  Tomb  enclosure  as  a  citadel  for  a  final 
stand,  the  Sirdar  must  have  had  serious  trouble,  though 
in  any  case  the  end  would  have  been  the  same.  But 
no  ;  in  the  open  it  was  to  be,  with  banners  to  the  front, 
with  sword  and  spear  and  the  battle-cry  of  the  Mahdi. 
And  so  it  happened  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
*'  butcher's  bills  "  in  the  annals  of  warfare  was  made  out 
for  the  inspection  of  the  world,  namely  : 

British  and  Egyptian  killed   


wounded 


47 
342 


389 


Dervish  killed   10,800 

,,       wounded    16,000 


26,800 


Went  WORTH  Huyshe. 
THE  PROBLEM  IN  THE  SOUDAN. 

"P  LSEWHEREwe  deal  with  the  battle  of  Omdurman  • 
but  behmd  that  brilliant  victory  lies  the  question 
of  what  is  to  follow.  The  foolish  notion  that  we  have 
budt  a  railway  to  the  Atbara  and  sent  25,000  men  to 
Khartoum  merely  to  avenge  Gordon  and  destroy  Mahd- 
ism  may  be  left  to  sentimentalists.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  have  a  definite  policy,  a  clearly-defined  objec- 
tive ;  but,  so  far,  it  has  not  been  disclosed  by  the 
Government.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  the 
Government  is  merely  waiting  upon  events  ;  now  that 
the  power  of  the  Khalifa  has  been  destroyed,  they  will 
probably  begin  to  think  of  what  they  are  to  do  next. 
That  would  be  very  characteristic  of  the  Foreign  OflSce, 
but  It  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  What  they  see  very  plainly  is  that  Khartoum, 
while  It  may  be  be  made  an  entrepot,  cannot  be  made  a 
frontier  outpost.  We  shall  have  to  push  our  advance 
urther  alon_g  the  Blue  and  the  White  Niles,  and  the 


queslions  ;it  the  present  moment  .arc.  How  far  shall  we 
go,  and  what  obstacles  shall  we  meet  on  the  way? 

Whenever  these  two  questions  arc  propounded  vvc 
are  met  with  the  reply  that  we  must,  at  least,  go  as  far 
as  Fashoda.  For  several  years  this  trading  town  on 
the  White  Nile  has  been  a  kind  of  bogey  in  African 
politics.  The  place  was  developed  by  tlie  ICgyptian 
Government  in  the  old  days,  when  (iordon  organized 
the  Equatorial  Provinces,  and  it  forms  a  natural  centre 
for  trading  in  these  regions.  For  this  reason  I'Vance 
has  repeatedly  sought,  by  expeditions  advancing  from 
the  Red  Sea,  and  also  through  French  Congo,  to  fore- 
stall the  possibility  of  our  advent  in  I'ashoda  after  we 
had  dealt  with  the  Khalifa  at  Omdurman.  So  far, 
there  is  no  authentic  evidence  that  any  one  of  these 
expeditions  has  reached  its  destination.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  that  the  advance  from  the  Red  Sea  has 
been  a  complete  failure,  while  the  fate  of  the  Marchand 
expedition  in  its  advance  through  French  Congo  is 
surrounded  with  obscurity.  The  Chauvinistic  press  in 
Paris  has  fed  us  with  lies  regarding  this  enterprise  ; 
they  have  told  us  that  Marchand  has  arrived,  and  that 
Fashoda  is  now  French  territory,  over  which  floats  the 
flag  of  the  Republic.  We  are  assured  that  this  will 
constitute  an  "effective"  occupation,  that  France  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  on  the  Upper  Nile  what  she 
sought  to  do  on  the  Niger  at  Boussa  ;  that  having 
occupied  Fashoda  she  is  there  to  stay.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  is  mere  bluff.  Even  although 
Marchand's  expedition  had  arrived  in  Fashoda,  we 
could  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  Government, 
that  we  had  old-established  rights  over  that  region 
which  had  only  lapsed  temporarily ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  Frenchman  has  had  luck  or  pluck 
enough  to  reach  the  White  Nile.  Then  there  is  the 
obstacle  presented  by  Menelik  of  Abyssinia,  for  in  his 
claim  of  territory  in  the  Nile  Valley  he  actually  includes 
Fashoda.  His  rights  in  that  region,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely shadowy  ;  the  probability  is  that  they  have  been 
exaggerated  by  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans,  and  other 
Frenchmen,  for  purposes  of  their  own.  One  thing  is 
very  certain,  that  Menelik's  Abyssinian  warriors— the 
hardy  mountaineers  w-ho  defeated  the  Italian  army — 
cannot  endure  a  campaign  in  the  low-lying  malarial 
districts  of  the  Upper  Nile  ;  the  Frenchmen  who  have 
tried  to  push  for  Fashoda  with  an  Abyssinian  escort 
have  proved  that  for  us  conclusively.  It  follows, 
therefore,  if  it  comes  to  fighting  for  way-leave  on 
the  Upper  Nile,  that  the  Soudanese  battalions  under 
the  Sirdar  would  be  quite  able  to  give  a  good  account 
of  the  Abyssinians. 

Our  hope  is  that  there  will  be  no  fighting  either 
with  France  or  Abyssinia.  But  the  word  has  been 
passed  round  amongst  the  War  Correspondents,  w^ho 
often  are  right,  that  a  war  between  France  and  England 
is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  In  any 
case,  hov/ever,  Fashoda  will  be  occupied  very  soon 
— much  sooner  than  many  people  suppose.  It  is 
not  in  the  least  likely  that  the  Sirdar  received  a 
cut-and-dried  plan  for  dealing  with  the  situation  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Khalifa  ;  but  he  is  just  the  man 
to  supplement  this  vagueness  with  something  very 
definite.  The  English  Government  may  not  know  w^hat 
can  be  done,  or  what  ought  to  be  done,  with  the  Upper 
Nile,  but  Kitchener  never  moves  a  step  without  know- 
ing where  he  is  going  and  what  he  is  going  to  do.  It 
is  this  w-ell-defined  character  of  the  man  which  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  the  gunboats  may  even  now  be  steaming 
with  the  utmost  speed  towards  Fashoda.  At  the  present 
moment  the  telegraph  has  broken  down  somewhere  in 
the  desert,  so  that  we  have  got  no  further  with  our 
news  than  that  Khartoum  has  been  occupied  and 
pursuit  of  the  Khalifa  organized.  It  is  always  ominous 
when  the  news  from  Kitchener  fails  because  of  a  broken 
wire ;  when  that  wire  begins  to  talk  again  it  has  usually 
something  very  startling  to  say.  There  is  another  thing. 
When  a  telegraph  wire  is  broken  it  is  as  convenient  for 
the  man  who  does  not  want  to  receive  hindering  orders 
from  his  Government  as  was  Nelson's  blind  eye — the 
orders  simply  do  not  reach  him.  From  these  things, 
but  especially  from  the  foreseeing  and  practical  char- 
acter of  the  man,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Kitchener 
will  sooner  or  later  occupy  Fashoda  in  the  name  of  the 
British  and  Egyptian  Governments.    That  would  be  the 
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natural  outcome  of  his  campaigns,  and  with  the  advance 
of  the  British  northwards  from  the  Cape  through 
Uganda  it  is  inevitable.  The  occupation  of  Fashoda, 
will  not,  of  course,  be  the  limit  of  our  advance,  but  it 
will  be  sufficient  at  the  present  moment  to  show  the 
French  Chauvinists  and  all  whom  it  may  concern  that 
we  are  determined  to  secure  the  back-bone  of  Africa 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cape. 

THE  NEW  HUMILIATION. 
TOURING  the  last  week  there  have  been  many 
^  rumours,  of  persistent  but  varied  tone,  regarding 
an  Anglo-German  agreement.  As  first  outlined,  this 
agreement  was  of  startling  comprehensiveness,  and 
suggested  that  Great  Britain  had  joined  the  Triple 
Alliance;  latterly  it  has  dwindled  to  the  point  of  some 
vague  arrangement  concerning  the  building  of  railways 
in  China  and  the  purchase  or  lease  of  Delagoa  Bay.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  truth  in  these  rumours; 
when  there  is  so  much  ill-smelling  smoke  abroad  there 
is  like  to  be  a  handful  of  fire  hidden  somewhere.  More- 
over, we  have  long  'prepared  ourselves  to  witness  any 
form  of  folly  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in 
their  handling  of  foreign  affairs.  Timidity  and  wob- 
bling have  characterised  their  policy  hitherto,  and  it 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  their  previous  shiftlessness 
that  they  should  now  sue  for  support  from  Germany. 
After  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain — in  which  the 
aid  of  a  great  military  Power  was  invoked  and  the 
peace-desiring  Czar  was  compared  to  the  Devil — the 
perpetration  of  an  alliance  with  Germany,  that  supremest 
of  all  follies,  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

It  is  not  a  folly,  however,  that  will  be  lightly  con- 
doned by  patriotic  Englislimen.  They  will  ask  them- 
selves, and  very  soon  they  will  sternly  ask  their  Govern- 
ment, what  is  England's  great  need  that  she  should 
bow  the  neck  to  the  yoke  of  any  alliance  ?  Not  so  long 
ago,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  unfriendliness  of 
this  same  Germany,  we  had  Mr.  Goschen  boasting  of 
our  "splendid  isolation."  What  has  happened  since 
then  to  dim  the  proud  glory  of  that  boast  ?  Nothing, 
except  the  persistent  supineness  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
tempered  by  the  cowardliness  of  his  colleagues.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  Russia  has  adroitly  advanced  her 
claims  and  established  herself  securely  in  Northern 
China  ;  but  in  our  own  strength  we  could  have  stopped 
that  game  if  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  as  strong  in 
action  as  he  was  clever  in  writing  dispatches.  Even 
now  we  could  secure  our  treaty  rights  and  check  the 
Russian  advance  by  the  old  stout  British  policy  of  rely- 
ing on  our  own  right  arm.  But  no  ;  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  lost  all  faith  in  their  policy,  in  themselves 
or  in  the  armed  might  of  Great  Britain.  With  the 
despair  which  arises  from  abject  feebleness  they  have 
called  aloud  to  the  military  Powers  of  Europe  for  help, 
and  Germany,  it  would  seern,  has  answered.  The 
present  Government  has  prepared  for  us  many  humilia- 
tions, but  this  latest  will  certainly  prove  the  greatest. 

For  why,  of  all  men,  should  we  cast  ourselves  into 
the  succouring  arms  of  the  German  Emperor?  Granted 
that  we  are  a  feeble  folk  and  need  a  strong  military 
helper,  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  select  the 
man  who  so  grossly  kicked  us  when  we  were  down  ?  No 
one  is  this  country  has  forgotten  the  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Kruger — no  one  except  the  timid,  quaker-spirited 
gentlemen  who  are  supposed  to  guard  the  interests  of 
England.  It  was  a  dastardly  trick,  designed  to  make 
us  feel  how  impotent  we  were  in  our  "splendid  isola- 
tion," and  no  doubt  the  Emperor  is  to-day  chuckling  at 
the  success  of  his  effort.  We  do  not  love  Emperor 
William  ;  neither  do  we  love  the  German  people.  And 
the  reason  is  that  we  have  to  fight  the  German  trader, 
with  his  cheap  and  nasty  merchandise,  in  every  market 
of  every  country  of  the  world.  With  this  continual 
struggle  going  forward,  there  cannot  be  hearty  agree- 
ment between  the  two  nations,  and  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
imagines  that  there  can  be  agreement  he  imagines  a 
vain  thing.  The  British  rule  in  regard  to  trade  in 
British  possessions  is  clear  as  the  day  ;  free  and  equal 
opportunity  for  every  trader  of  any  nationality.  There 
is  no  such  rule  in  German  possessions,  nor  will  this 
new  alliance,  whatever  its  scope,  tend  to  reciprocity. 
The  German  is  a!!  for  himself,  everywhere  and  always  ; 
and  if  he  has  made  Kiao-Chiao  a  free  port  it  is  to 


Increase  his  own  revenue  at  the  expense  of  the  neigh- 
bouring treaty  port.  We  will  not  find  him  making 
Hamburg  a  free  port  in  the  sense  that  Liverpool  is 
free.  If  Count  Hatzfeldt  has  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Balfour,  we  may  take  it  that  the 
German  has  made  a  very  good  bargain — for  his  own 
country.  The  rumour-mongers  have  told  us  how  much, 
how  very  much,  England  is  going  to  profit — in  South 
Africa,  Egypt  and  China — by  the  alliance,  but  they 
have  not  yet  told  us  Vv'here  and  how  Germany  is  tO' 
gain.  We  shall  know  in  good  time  ;  and  when- 
Englishmen  discover  the  solid  price  the)^  have  paid  for 
that  marketable  commodity,  a  German  friendship,  they 
will  probably  hate  the  whole  race  with  a  deeper  and 
deadlier  hatred  than  ever. 

And  this  hatred  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  know- 
ledge that  in  securing  the  friendship  of  this  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing.  Englishmen  have  flouted  a  real 
friend  standing  ready  at  their  door.  If  we  have  need 
of  an  alliance,  why  do  we  not  make  overtures  to 
France?  There  is  a  strong  natural  bond  of  sympathy 
between  the  two  peoples,  they  have  the  same  warlike 
spirit  and  the  same  high  pride.  Moreover,  the  French- 
man in  his  trading  relations  is  clear  and  fair  and 
straight-forward;  he  is  "  too  much  of  a  gentleman"  to 
condescend  to  the  petty  dodges  which  characterise  the 
German  trader.  It  would  be  a  distinct  pleasure  to  the 
English  nation  to  know  that  they  were  in  thorough 
agreement  with  the  old  comrades  who  weathered  with 
them  the  Crimean  storm.  And  why  has  this  agreement 
not  been  accomplished  ?  The  hindrance  is  certainly  not 
on  the  part  of  France.  Not  very  long  since  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London  made  it  knov/n  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury that  his  Government  was  willing,  was  even 
anxious,  to  enter  into  a  friendly  arrangement  with 
England.  This  important  overture — an  overture  which 
the  English  people,  had  they  known  it,  would  have 
hailed  with  satisfaction — was  calmly  put  aside.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  it  seems,  had  set  his  heart  upon  making 
an  arrangment  with  another  "great  military  Power,'" 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  having  betrayed  his  party,  has 
qualified  himself  to  betray  his  country's  best  interests. 
But  there  were  still  more  sinister  influences  at  work  to 
thrust  aside  France  in  favour  of  Germany.  The 
English  people  do  not  realise  it,  but  the  fact  remains,, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  power  at  the  English  Court 
which  exercises  a  continual  pressure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. That  power,  being-  German  itself,  works  sedu- 
lously in  favour  of  Germany,  and  to  it,  no  doubt,  we 
owe  the  rumoured  alliance.  But  this  is  a  free  country, 
and  this  Court  influence  will  not  much  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  misdirect  the  foreign  policy  of  the  English 
people.  We  do  not  think  that  we  are  speaking  more 
strongly  than  the  situation  demands  when  we  i-emind 
the  Court  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  people  who 
have  dethroned  dynasties  before  will  deal  harshly  with 
the  party  which  betrays  English  interests  now. 

THE  DREYFUS  INIQUITY. 

"  There  is  no  Dreyfus  afi'air." 
"  All  is  lost,  save  honour." 

COLONEL  HENRY  was  as  base  a  scoundrel  as  ever 
was  produced  by  any  nation  at  any  period,  and  his 
confession  and  suicide  have  concentrated  the  attention 
of  Europe  once  more  upon  as  flagrant  a  miscarriage 
of  justice  as  this  century  has  witnessed.  The  reve- 
lation of  fiendish  malevolence  and  vile  criminality  has 
called  forth  an  outburst  of  horror-stricken  indignation 
on  the  part  of  every  civilised  country,  in  which  even 
France  has  been  unable  to  refrain  from  joining.  On 
every  side  a  revision  of  the  mock  trial,  or  rather 
organized  condemnation  of  Dreyfus,  is  demanded.  And 
when  it  Is  remembered  what  part  the  infiimous  swindler 
and  forger  who  has  just  placed  himself  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  punishment  he  merited  played  in  the  events  of 
1894  ;  how  he  hounded  Dreyfus  down  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then,  not  contented  with  consigning  to  a 
living  grave  the  man  whom  we  must  now  regard  as  his 
innocent  victim,  attempted  to  conceal  his  own  crime 
for  all  time  by  a  wretchedly  mean  forgery,  this  public 
outcry  is  explicable  enough.  These  hideous  facts  have 
been  brought  to  light  and  stare  every  one  in  the  face, 
and  it  is  small  wonder  that  one  mighty  voice — a  voice 
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to  wliicli  l'"i;iiu"C  in  lior  military  priilo  lias  hooii  uii- 
happilv  tloaf  in  the  past — is  raised  from  one  end  ol" 
l-auopc  to  the  other  on  beliall"  of  tlie  unhappy  prisoner 
of  the  lie  lie  Diable.  It  was  the  Commandant  llenry 
who  first  notified  the  Minister  of  War  that  oHicial 
tlocnments  hail  been  betrayeii  to  foreij^n  Powers. 
Me  derived  his  information  from  an  unknown  person, 
whose  name  has  never  transpireil.  The  authorities 
refused  to  reveal  the  hitter's  identity,  and  did  not 
allow  him  to  appear  as  a  witness  at  tlie  trial. 
fColonel  Henry's  aeeusation,  therefore,  rested  upon  the 
■evidence  of  a  mysterious  individual,  whose  assertions 
were  never  put  to  the  test  of  lej^al  examination.  To 
what  inevitable  conclusion,  in  the  liijht  of  recent  events, 
•does  this  point  ?  If  M.  Cavaijjnac  was  contented  to 
believe  the  bare  word  of  Colonel  Henry  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter  which  he  had  forged,  can  we 
•escape  the  conclusion  that  General  Mercier,  who 
dictated  the  verdict  from  the  witness-box,  received  his 
•assertions  without  troubling-  whence  they  came  ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  unknown  person  from  whom 
Colonel  Henry  pretended  to  have  derived  his  informa- 
tion was  a  myth  of  his  own  creation  ? 

With  that  assumption  the  whole  impeachment  of 
Dreyfus  falls  to  the  ground.  If  Colonel  Henry  invented 
his  accuser,  and  afterwards  forged  the  evidence  which 
put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  revision,  is  there  an  impartial- 
minded  man  who  can  any  longer  doubt  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  diabolical  plot  on  which  as  yet  but  a  single 
ray  of  light  has  been  shed  by  the  confession  of  its  prime 
investigator  ?  In  the  first  flush  of  surprise  and  conster- 
nation an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  up  the  black- 
guardly traducer  of  his  brother  officer  as  an  example  of 
patriotism  and  noble  sacrifice  to  duty,  to  place  an 
aureole  round  the  coward's  head  and  to  scent  his  body 
with  rose  water  ;  but  the  effort  was  met  with  the  scorn 
which  it  deserved.  Even  bogus  patriotism  has  rarely 
demanded  that  an  innocent  man  should  be  con- 
signed to  a  living  death,  that  the  liberty  of  guiltless 
individuals  should  be  sworn  away,  that  in  her  name 
base  crimes  should  be  committed.  We  must  look  for 
despicable  motives  if  we  wish  to  discover  the  cause  of 
infamous  actions.  Private  spite,  jealousy,  revenge — 
these  are  the  passions  which  prompt  abominable  crimes, 
and  it  is  in  all  probability  to  one  of  them  that  Dreyfus 
was  ruthlessl)'  sacrificed.  It  may  have  been  a  quarre' 
about  a  worthless  woman,  a  throw  of  the  dice,  a  game 
at  cards.  The  suggested  Jesuit  intrigues  are  theories 
which,  unsupported  by  any  testimony,  may  be  passed 
■over  as  idle  speculation.  Neither  do  we  for  a  moment 
uphold  the  assertion  that  it  was  an  anti-Semitic  con- 
spiracy, and  that  Dreyfus  was  pitched  upon  as  the 
author  of  the  bordereau  because  he  happened  to  be  a 
Jew.  That  the  violent  altercation  which  followed  the 
accusation  led  to  a  furious  outburst  of  anti-Jewish 
feeling  cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  is  a  tendency 
displayed  by  most  squabbles  which  become  national. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  personal  motive  lurks 
behind  the  cloud  of  mystery  which  still  hangs  like  a 
pall  over  the  untold  crimes  of  Colonel  Henry  and  his 
infamous  accomplices. 

Who  is  the  real  traitor?  Nobody  can  reasonably 
doubt,  on  the  testimony  of  his  disgraceful  letters  and 
in  the  face  of  his  disappearance,  that  Esterhazy  Is  one 
of  the  culprits,  though  not  perhaps  the  greatest.  He 
was  shielded  in  1894  by  Henry  and  General  Mercier. 
Knowing  that  the  odious  treachery  to  his  country  was 
on  the  point  of  being  discovered.  It  became  necessary 
to  cast  suspicion  upon  some  one  else.  Dreyfus  was 
the  chosen  victim.  His  position  at  the  War  Office, 
the  access  he  might  have  to  official  documents,  and 
above  all,  without  doubt,  the  fact  that  he  was  already 
marked  out  for  an  act  of  revenge,  were  coincidences 
that  pointed  to  him  as  suitable  prey  for  the  vile  mis- 
creants who  had  leagued  themselves  together.  Is  It  In 
order  to  screen  Esterhazy  that  M.  Cavalgnac  has  re- 
signed, or  are  there  other  and  greater  names  to  be 
protected  ?  The  German  Emperor,  at  least,  has  hinted 
that^  there  are.  For  a  few  brief  moments  the  late 
Minister  of  War  was  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  a  hero. 
In  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  he  was  ready, 
people  declared,  to  eat  his  own  words.  But  the  scales 
fell  from  their  eyes  when  M.  Cavalgnac,  having  vainly 
tried,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  Henry's 


confession,  to  oppose  the  revision  of  the  trial,  resigned 
his  position  and  refused  to  pursue  his  investigations  to 
their  logical  conclusion. 

h'rance  is  at  Last  coming  lo  her  senses.  Hut  it  is  too 
late  for  her  to  ward  off  the  blow  which  she  has  allowed 
her  Ministers  and  the  honoured  Chiefs  of  her  army  to 
aim  at  honour,  truth  and  justice.  The  illegal  con- 
demnation of  an  innocent  man  hurried  away  with 
indecent  precipitance  to  worse  than  death  ;  the  out- 
rageously high-handed  acquittal  of  the  real  culprit  ;  the 
burlesque  trial  of  M.  Zola,  in  which  every  nook  and 
cranny  through  which  the  truth  might  filter  was  stuffed 
by  judicial  corruption  ;  these  are  deeds  that  may  be 
lamented,  but  can  never  be  effaced.  Let  the  truth 
come  out  before  the  German  Emperor's  threat  is  put 
into  execution  and  the  names  of  the  dishonoured 
Frenchmen  are  published  to  the  world  ;  let  the  real 
betrayers  of  their  country  be  dragged  out  of  the 
obscurity  In  which  they  have  skulked  while  a  brave 
officer  suffered  for  their  crime  ;  and  let  France  mete 
out  to  them  the  same  anguish,  the  same  hideous 
penalty,  which  their  diabolical  treachery  has  brough' 
upon  a  guiltless  individual.  But  let  her  remember  that, 
If  the  foul  injustice  of  1894  Is  expiated  by  the  liberation 
of  its  victim,  a  lasting  slur  is  ca.'-t  upon  the  vaunted 
honour  of  her  army  ;  and  that.  If  t.ie  unhappy  prisoner 
is  once  more  condemned,  the  revision  of  his  trial  will 
be  unhesitatingly  pronounced  throughout  Europe  to 
have  been  a  mockery  and  a  sham. 

THE  TRUE  SHAKESPEARE. 

An  Essay  in  Realistic  Criticism.  — Part  VIII. 

T^HERE  are  two  other  characters  whose  likeness  to 
Hamlet  and  to  Shakespeare  has  been  noticed  by 
the  ablest  of  Shakespeare's  commentators.  Dr.  Brandes. 
I  had  written  nearly  all  these  articles  before  I  read  Dr. 
Brandes'  book,  but  I  must  give  him  the  credit  for 
coupling  Brutus  and  Hamlet  together  and  for  per- 
ceiving their  likeness  to  Shakespeare  himself.  Dr. 
Brandes  says  of  Brutus,  "  with  the  addition  of  humour 
and  a  touch  of  genius  he  would  be  Hamlet,  and  he 
becomes  Ham.let.  With  the  addition  of  despairing 
bitterness  and  misanthropy  he  would  be  TImon,  and  he 
becomes  TImon.  Here  (In  Julius  Caesar)  he  is  the  man  of 
uncompromising  character  and  principle,"  and  so  forth. 
I  think  Dr.  Brandes  the  ablest  of  Shakespeare's  com- 
mentators, and  this  passage  gives  us  so  to  speak  the 
high-water  mark  of  his  Insight  into  character. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  two  plays,  and  first  of  all 
let  us  take  Timon.  I  am  unable  to  see  TImon  as  Dr. 
Brandes  sees  him.  To  me  the  drama  of  ,"  Timon  of 
Athens"  Is  not  a  drama  but  a  lyric  of  bitterness  and 
disappointment.  Life  at  this  time  had  so  bankrupted 
Shakespeare  that  all  care  for  his  art  had  left  him  ;  for 
the  moment  he  seems  to  have  unlearned  the  rudiments  of 
his  craft  ;  even  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost"  Is  a  better  play 
than  "  TImon."  The  poet's  personal  agony  Is  so  Intense 
that  he  can  only  shriek  and  rave,  and  the  cries  he  utters 
are  so  Inarticulate  that  they  only  pain  us  without 
exciting  our  sympathy. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  play  (Act  I.,  scene  I.) 
he  represents  TImon  as  generous  beyond  all  measure. 
"  TIs  not  enough  to  hold  the  feeble  up 
But  to  support  him  after." 
When  Timon  says  this  we  rub  our  eyes  and  wonder 
why  Shakespeare  has  given  his  hero  none  of  his  own 
wisdom.    One  recalls  the  Russian  proverb,  "Everyone 
grows  tired  of  holding  up  an  empty  sack  "  ;  but  TImon 
thinks  it  a  pleasure  to  practise  the  impossible.     A  little 
later  in  the  play,  In  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act, 
TImon  says  : — 

"  We  are  born  to  do  benefits  ;  and  what  better  or 
properer  can  we  call  our  own,  than  the  riches  of  our 
friends  ?  O,  what  a  precious  comfort  'tis  to  have  so 
many,  like  brothers,  commanding  one  another's  for- 
tunes !  O  joy,  e'en  made  away  ere  't  can  be  born  ! 
Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  out  water,  methinks  :  to  forget 
their  faults  I  drink  to  you." 

This  extravagance  of  generosity  seems  preter-human, 
Irrational  almost,  and  consequently  Timon's  tears  merely 
annoy  us.  That  ordinary  people  did  not  despise  money 
in  Shakespeare's  time  appears  from  this  very  play. 
Timon's  friends  all  refuse  to   lend  him   money,  and 
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Lucullus  speaks  and  acts  in  a  characteristically  modern 
manner,  when  he  says  to  Flaminius,  "  Thou  knou  est 
well  enough,  although  thou  comest  to  me,  that  this  is 
no  time  to  lend  money,  especially  upon  bare  friendship, 
without  security.  Here's  three  solidares  for  thee  ;  good 
bov,  wink  at  me  and  say  thou  saw'st  me  not."  Timon's 
extravagance  is  an  insanity,  and  must  have  deprived 
him  of  sympathy  in  any  age.     What  does  he  say? 

"  Mcthinks  I'could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends, 
And  ne'er  be  weary." 
His  mad  generosity  has  neither  limit  in  it,  nor 
selection:  he  is  merely  as  Flavius  says,  "  senseless  of 
expense,"  so  he  goes  forward  to  the  inevitable  ruin,  the 
natural  punishment  of  his  own  folly.  All  this  leaves  the 
spectator  unconcerned  ;  he  has  no  fellow-feeling  with 
Timon,  and  is  prepared  to  shrug  his  shoulders  when 
Timon  comes  to  well-merited  grief. 

After  the  catastrophe  Timon  simply  calls  names  and 
raves.  Both  his  speeches  at  the  banquet  defy  de- 
scription :—"  Let  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a 
score  of  villains  ;  if  there  sit  twelve  women  at  the  table 

let  a  dozen  of  them  be  as  they  are."  And  the  second 

peech  is  even  worse  : 

"  Live  loathed  and  long, 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears. 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies, 
Cap-and-knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks  ! 
Of  man  and  beast  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er  !  " 
Even  when  he  is  alone  and  has  left  Athens  he  can  only 
call  down  curses  on  the  town  : 

"  Breath  infect  breath 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison  !" 
Equally  without  sense  he  declares, — 

"  Timon  will  to  the  woods  ;  where  he  shall  find 

The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind." 
One  curious  little  point  may  be  mentioned  here.  It 
is  that  the  extravagance  continues  even  after  Timon 
has  been  beggared.  The  servants  mourn  him,  and  forth- 
with Flavius,  the  steward,  who  had  seemed  not  only 
honest  but  sensible  to  us,  because  he  had  censured 
Timon's  prodigality,  is  so  touched  by  the  laments  of  the 
servants  for  their  master  that  he  divides  among  them 
all  he  possesses. 

"  Good  fellows  all. 
The  latest  of  my  wealth  I'll  share  amongst  you." 
And  he  goes  on  to  divorce  himself  from  sympathy  by 
crying, — 

"  Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt. 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt?" 
Now,  too,  his  judgment  of  his  lord  lacks  all  discern- 
ment:— 

"  Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heaM, 
Undone  by  goodness.    Strange,  unusual  blood. 
When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good." 
But  as  these  passages  rather  throw  light  on  Shake- 
speare and  his  nature  than  on  the  character  I  am  now 
considering,   I  will  return  to  Timon.    As  soon  as  he 
digs  for  roots  he  finds  gold,  and  instead  of  using  past 
afflictions  to  tame  the  diseases  of  his  blood,  he  simply 
bursts  out  again  in  frenzy  : — 

"  This  yellow  slave  \ 
Will  knit  and  break  religions  ;  bless  the  accursed  ; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  adored  ; " — 
and  so  forth.    Even  when  Alcibiades  wants  to  do  him  a 
kindness  he  continues  his  ravings.    In  all  this  I  can 
find  no  character-drawing  :  I  feel  inclined  to  say  with 
Apemantus  that  Timon  is  merely 

"A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune." 
In  all  Timon's  speeches,   and   they  are  numberless, 
there  seems  to  me  but  one  characteristic  expression 
and  that  is  characteristic  not  only  of  Timon  but  of 
Shakespeare  himself.    It  occurs  when  Flavius  comes 
to  seek  Timon  in  his  cave.     Flavius  says,— 
"  The  gods  are  witness, 
Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord  than  mine  eyes  for  you." 
Timon  answers, — 

"What!  dost  thou  weep  ?— Come  nearer:  then  I 
love  thee." 

His  rage  has  all  departed.    Flavius  is  now  to  him  true 


and  just  and  comfortable.    He  goes  so  far  as  to  beg  the 
gods  for  forgiveness  :  — 

"  Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness. 
Perpetual-sober  gods.  I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man." 
Timon  has  simply  the  generosity  that  Shakespeare 
loves  to  give  to  those  whom  he  admires,  Jind  the  gentle^ 
forgiving  spirit  that  we  have  called  the  birth-mark  of  the 
poet.  But  do  these  qualities  entitle  him  to  be  called  at 
the  end  "  noble  Timon,"  or  to  make  us  see  him  as  an. 
individual  man,  much  less  as  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  ? 
He  is  a  mere  mood  of  Shakespeare,  a  bitter  and 
transient  mood,  and  nothing  more.  What  likeness  to 
humanity  he  has,  is  of  Shakespeare,  and  that  is  all  we 
can  say.  I  note  again  here  what  I  have  said  at  the 
beginning,  because  it  will  be  important  when  I  come 
to  consider  Shakespeare's  life,  that  "Timon"  is  not  a 
drama  but  a  lyric  of  disappointment  and  despair  ; 
there  are  no  characters  in  it  ;  even  the  traits  of  the 
steward,  Flavius,  become  confused. 

The   play  of  "Julius  Cajsar "  was  written  about 
1600  or  1601,  and  thus  belongs  to  the  ripest  period  of 
Shakespeare's  activity.     It  came  probably  just  before 
"Hamlet,"   when    Shakespeare,    while   enjoying  the 
dramatic  fiction,  was  also  able  to  reveal  himself  with 
consummate  mastery.    At  this  time  he  still  loved  the 
pageant  of  life  and  yet  was  detached  enough  to  regard 
himself  from  the  outside,  so  to  speak,  as  a  part  of  the 
show.     A  little  earlier  and  he  could  only  paint  sides 
of  himself,  a  little  later  and  the  personal  interest  absorbed 
all  others  so  that  his  dramas  became  lyrics  of  passion 
and  despair.    Before  I  begin  to  consider  the  character 
of  Brutus,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  three 
passages  which  unite  the  melancholy  Jaques  of  "As 
You  Like  It"  with  the  no  less  melancholy  Brutus  and 
the  still  more  melancholy  Hamlet.    Jaques  says, — 
"  Invest  me  in  my  motley  ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine." 
This  is  the  view  of  early  manhood  which  sees  the  evils, 
but  does  not  doubt  its  power  to  cure  them.  Then 
comes   the   later   view,    to   which  Brutus  gives  ex^ 
pression  :  — 

"Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this  ; 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  comiitions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  u--." 
And   the   later   more    hopeless   view   still   which  is 
Hamlet's  : — 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint  :  O  cursed  spite, 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right  !  " 
The  likenesses  between  Brutus  and  Harnlet  are  so 
marked  that  the  commentators  have  noticed  them. 
Professor  Dowden  even  exaggerates  the  similarities.  He 
says:  "Both  are  tragedies  of  thought  rather  than  of 
passion  ;  both  present  in  their  chief  characters  the  spec 
tacle  of  noble  natures  which  fail  through  some  weakness 
or  deficiency  rather  than  through  crime  ;  upon  Brutus  as 
upon  Hamlet  a  burden  is  laid  which  he  is  not  able  to 
bear;  neither  Brutus  nor  Hamlet  is  fitted  for  action, 
yet  both  are  called  to  act  in  dangerous  and  difficult 
aff"airs."  It  may  safely  be  said  that  this  is  Professor 
Dowden's  view  and  not  Shakespeare's.  When  Shake- 
speare wrote  "Julius  Caesar"  he  had  not  reached  that 
stage  in  self-understanding  when  he  became  conscious 
that  he  was  a  man  of  thOQght  rather  than  of  action, 
and  that  the  two  Ideals  exclude  each  other.  In  the  con- 
test at  Philippi,  Brutus  and  his  wing  win  the  day  ;  it  is 
the  defeat  of  Cassius  which  brings  about  the  ruin  ; 
Shakespeare  evidently  intended  to  depict  Brutus  as  well 
"  fitted  for  action." 

Like  "Macbeth"  this  play  is  full  of  contradictions. 
The  first  question  that  naturally  suggests  itself  is  why 
did  Brutus  kill  Ca;sar  ?  Some  say  because  of  "the 
general  good  "  ;  and  we  may  take  this  as  the  best 
explanation,  for  there  is  no  other  respectable  one^ 
Brutus  expressly  says  of  Ca;sar, — 

"  I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him,, 
But  for  the  general  ;  " 
and  he  adds, — 

"  To  speak  truth  of  Cajsar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  swayed 
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More  than  his  reason.     lUit  'lis  a  ciMiimoM  proof, 
That  lowHnoss  is  youiij;-  ambition's  lailJor, 
W'horoto  tho  diniber-upwanl  turns  Iiis  f;u'o  ; 

when  Iio  once  attains  tlie  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  Iiis  back, 
Looks  in  tlie  clouds,  scorniiiy  the  base  degrees 
Hy  which  he  did  ascend.    So  C:usar  may  ; 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent  ;  " 
and  he  i^-oes  on  to  talk  of  the  serpent's  egg, — 

"  Whicii,  hatched,  would  as   his  kind  grow  mis- 
chievous ;  " 

and  therefore  he  will  "  kill  him  in  the  shell." 

Hut  speakint;- of  himself  on  the  Plains  of  Philippi  Brutus 

contradicts  this  reasoning, — 

"  I  know  not  how 
Hut  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  ti.'hat  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  term  of  life." 
^  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  Brutus  did  not  like 
Caesar  as  one  crushes  a  serpent's  egg  to  prevent  evil 
consequences.    It  is  equally  manifest  that  he  did  not  do 
it  for  "the  general,"  for  if  ever  "the  general"  were 
shown  to  be  despicable  and  worthless  it  is  in  this  very 
play,  where  the  citizens  murder  Cinna  the  poet  because 
he  has  the  same  name  as  Cinna  the  conspirator,  and 
the  louder  classes  are  despised  as  the  "  rabblement."  It  is 
Dr.  Brandes'  idea  and  not  Shakespeare's  that  Brutus  is 
-a  "man  of  uncompromising  character  and  principle." 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Shakespeare  follows  Plutarch 
as  closely  as  possible  and  accordingly  pictures  Brutus 
as  having  no  personal  motive  for  Ca>sar's  death.  At 
the  same  time  Shakespeare  supplies  no  adequate  motive 
for    Brutus's    participation  in    the    conspiracy,  which 
seems  to  prove   that  the  poet  could    never    find  a 
motive  for  cold-blooded  murder.     It  will  be  remem- 
bered   that    Macbeth    only    murders,    as    the  deer 
murders,  out  of  fear,  and  the  fact  that  Brutus  can  find  no 
adequate  motive  for  murdering  Ca;sar  but  confirms  our 
view  of  Shakespeare's  gentle  kindness.    The  "  uncom- 
promising character  and   principle  "  sit    uneasily  on 
Shakespeare's    Brutus,    and   it  is    apparent  that  the 
poet  had  no  conception  of  what  we  call  a  fanatic. 
His  difficulties  arise   from  this   limitation   of  insight. 
He  begins  to  write  the  play  by  making  Brutus  an 
idealised  portrait  of  himself.     But  as  he  cares  little  for 
"  the  general,"  he  cannot  insist  on  this  explanation  of 
Brutus'  conduct  as  Plutarch  does.     Accordin  gly  Shake- 
speare dwells  on  Brutus'  perfect  honesty,  sincerity  and 
unselfishness,  and  passes  quickly  over  the  fact  that  he 
has  no  adequate  motive  for  joining  the  conspirators. 
Shakespeare  does  not  see  that  the  more  perfect  he  makes 
Brutus  the  more  clear  and  cogent  Brutus'  motive  must  be 
for  undertaking  Casar's  murder.     In  this  confusion 
Shakespeare's  usually  fine  instinct  seems  to  be  at  fault, 
and  he  bungles  hopelessly.     His  need  of  idealising 
himself  makes  him  present  Brutus  as  perfect,  and  a^t 
the  same  time  he  uses  the  historical  incident  of  the 
anonymous  letters,  which  tends  to  show  Brutus  as  con- 
ceited and  vain.    If  these  letters  influenced  Brutus— 
and  they  must  be  taken  to  have  done  so,  or  else  why 
were  they  introduced  ?— we  have  a  noble  and  unselfish 
man  murdering  out  of  mere  vanity.    All  through  the 
first  acts  of  the  play  Brutus  is  incredible;  he  does 
not  exist.  Shakespeare  simply  did  not  know  how  to  make 
"  uncomnromisinp-    charact-pr  nnrl    i^,-;,,^:.,!^ "  r:i-_ 
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beginning,  while  Hrulus  is  al  first  a  mere  bundle  of 
perfections,  a  figment  of  a  youthful  imagination.  But 
ater  m  the  play  Shakespeare  begins  to  lend  Brutus 
his  own  weaknesses,  and  forthwith  Brutus  lives.  His 
insomnia  is  pure  Shakespeare:  - 

"  Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Cfusar 
I  have  not  slept."  ' 
But  the  character  of  Brutus  is  best  portrayed  in  that 
wonderful  scene  with  Cassius  in  the  4th  Act.  With  all 
the  superiority  of  conscious  genius  he  treats  his  con- 
federate as  a  child  or  madman,  much  as  Hamlet  treats 
Rosencrantz  and  (luildenstern  :  — 

"  Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares?" 
Cassius  is  mean,  too,  whereas  he  is  kindly  and  generous 
to  a  degree : — 

"  For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means  : 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 

By  any  indirection  

*  *  *  * 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  bis  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts  ; 
Dash  him  to  pieces  !" 
And,  above  all,  as  soon  as  Cassius  appeals  to  his 
affection  Brutus  is  disarmed  : — 

"  O  Cassius  ?    You  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire  ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again." 
This  is  the  best  expression  of  Shakespeare's  temper  ;  it 
IS  Hamlet's  temper,  as  we  have  seen,  and  Macbeth's  and 
Romeo's.     And  now  all  that  Brutus  does  or  says  is 
Shakespeare's  best.  In  a  bowl  of  wine  Brutus  buries  "all 
unkindness."     His  sweetness  to  Cassius  is  not  a  virtue 
to  one  in  especial.     The  scene  in  the  fourth  act  in  which 
he  begs  the  pardon  of  his  boy  Lucius  should  be  learned 
by  heart   by  those  who  wish  to  understand  Shake- 
speare.    This  scene,  be  it  remarked,  is  not  in  Plutarch, 
but  is  Shakespeare's  own  invention.     His  care  for  the 
jad's  comfort  at  a  time  when  his  own  life  is  threatened 
is  pathetically  beautiful.     Then  come  his  farewell  to 
Cassius  and  his  lament  over  Cassius'  body  ;  then  the 
second  fight  and  the  nobly  generous  words  that  hold  in 
them  as  flowers  their  perfume  all  Shakespeare's  sweet- 
ness ot  nature, — 

"  My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet  in  all  my  life 
I  found  no  man,  but  he  was  true  to  me." 
And  then  night  hangs  upon  the  weary  sleepless  eyes 
and  everything  is  ready  for  Antony's  marvellous  vale- 
diction : — 

"  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  : 
*  *  *  * 

His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  worid,  '  This  was  a  man  ! '  " 

Frank  Harris. 

( To  be  cojiii?iued. ) 


uncompromising  character  and  principle"  life-like. 
But  from  the  moment  the  murder  is  committed  to  the  end 
of  the  play  Brutus  is  pure  Shakespeare.  Most  of  the 
incidents  he  gets  from  Plutarch  Shakespeare  keeps 
though  they  often  fetter  him,  but  when  he  lets  himself  o-q 
and  paints  Brutus  with  entire  freedom  he  rises  to  the 
height  of  tragic  pathos  and  we  can  all  recoo-nise  the 
original  of  the  portrait.  At  first  Brutus  is""  a  mere 
ideal ;  his  perfect  unsuspiciousness  —  he  trusts  even 
Antony  ;  his  transparent  honesty  —  he  will  have  no 
other  oath  among  the  conspirators 

"  Than  honesty  to  honesty  engaged  "  ; 
he  hates  bloodshed —he  opposes^  Cass'ius,  who  pro- 
poses to  murder  Antony— all  these  noble  qualities  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  subtler  shortcomings  which 
make  of  Hamlet  a  living  being.  Hamlet  is  suspicious 
even  of  Ophelia  ;  Hamlet  is  only  "  indiflf'erent  honest"- 
Hamlet  makes  his  friends  swear  to  keep  the  o-host's 
appearance  a  profound  secret  ;  Hamlet  lives  from  the 


SIR  HERBERT  KITCHENER. 
TN  the  days  when  fate  was  drawing  closer  and  closer 
upon  the  beleaguered  garrison  at  Khartoum  Charies 
Gordon  wrote  in  his  priceless  diary,  "  I  like  Baker's 
description  of  Kitchener."    It  is  interesting  now  to  read 
that  description  given  by  Valentine  Baker  long  before 
Kitchener's  name  was  known  to  the  public,  and  to  note 
how  curiously  the  astute  soldier's  judgment  fits  its 
subject  as  we  know  him  now.     "The  man  whom  I 
have  always  placed  my  hopes  upon— Major  Kitchener, 
R.E.— who  is  one  of  the  few  very  superior  British 
officers,  with  a  cool  and  good  head  and  a  hard  consti- 
tution, combined  with  untiring  energy,  has  now  pushed 
up  to  Dongola."    This  opinion  is  valuable  as  a  proof  of 
the    estimation    in    which    Kitchener's    work    of  re- 
organizing the  Egyptian  cavalry  was  held  by  the  most 
distinguished  cavalry  leader  of  his  age.     There  may 
exist  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  description  was 
sent  to  Gordon  by  Sir  Valentine  Baker  or  by  his  brother, 
Sir  Samuel.     The  latter  may  have  written  it,  but  the 
former  once  expressed  a  similar  estimate  of  Kitchener 
in  nearly  the  same  words.    It  was  shared  by  an  equally 
keen  judge  of  men,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  gave  the 
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vouiiL,'  captain  of  engineers  his  first  great  chance  by 
sending  him  to  organize  native  levies  at  Korosko,  and 
1  .•iidil)-"'  accepted  his  services  in  a  still  more  important 
capacity  when  Kitchener  volunteered  to  go  to  Dongola 
and  open  up  communication  with  Gordon.  Employ- 
ment in  Syrian  explorations  and  staff  work  in  recruiting 
and  moulding  into  shape  the  new  Egyptian  Army  had 
•riven  Kitchener  much  knowledge  of  Eastern  character 
and  languages.    Something  more,  however,  was  wanted 
in  a  man  who  undertook' to  hold  his  own  against  the 
wiles  of  half-suspected  officials,  and  the  certain  hostility 
of  others  who  were  secretly  in  league  with  the  enemy. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Dongola  was  then  in  a  very 
doubtful  state,  ruled  by  a  Mudir  who  was  believed  to 
hold  more  frequent  correspondence  with  the  Mahdi  than 
with   his   own  Government,    and   dependent   for  its 
defence   against   the  Dervishes   on  villanous-looking 
Bashi-Bazouks— the  scum  of  Levantine  cities.  These 
half-disciplined  troops  had  gained  notable  victories  over 
Mahdist  forces  at  Debbeh   and  Korti,  as  Kitchener 
ascertained  for  himself  by  visits  to  the  battlefields,  but 
this  hardiv  made  the  frontier  more  secure.    The  Bashi- 
Bazouks  would  have  fought  on  either  side  with  equal 
readiness. 

It  was  among  men  such  as  these,  and  Arab  merchants, 
who  might  have  been  spies,  and  sheikhs  of  tribes  that 
were   only   waiting  their  chance  to  be  hostile,  that 
Bimbashi  Kitchener  as  he  then  was  went  alone,  taking 
his  life  in  his  hand  often,  but  never  showing  for  a 
moment  that  he  was  conscious  of  that  fact.     He  either 
came  to  the   conclusion  that  Mustapha  Yawer  was 
faithful   to  his  government,  or  acted  as  though  he 
believed  it,  and  thereby  established  relationships  which 
enabled  him  to  select  his  own  emissaries  amongst  the 
traders  who  frequented  bazaars  at  Debbeh  and  Korti, 
to  open  up  communications  with  Gordon.    It  was  he 
who  a  little  later  brought  sheikhs  of  the  Sovvarab  and 
other  semi-hostile  tribes  in  to  Lord  Wolseley,  that  they 
might  make  formal  compact  of  loyal  service.  Before 
this  could  be  accomplished,  he  had  gone  alone  and 
unarmed  among  the  sheikhs,  meeting  them  at  conclaves 
in  the  desert,  whither  they  came  attended  by  body- 
o-uards  of  spearmen.    He  had  argued  with,  cajoled, 
Threatened  them,  and  if  any  showed  signs  of  anger,  he 
met  their  fierce  outbursts  with  the  steadfast  glance  of 
eyes  that  in  such  moments  grev.'  curiously  cold  as  if  the 
fearless  light  in  them  were  suddenly  frozen.    One  of 
those  chieftains  told  me  afterwards  that  nothing  had 
impressed  them  so  much  as  the  self-reliant  bearing  of 
the  blue-eyed,  red-bearded  young    Englishman,  who 
never  carried  any  weapon  or   seemed   to  want  any 
escort.    His  sublime  confidence  in  himself  struck  them 
as  a  consciousness  that  he  had  some  mysterious  and 
mighty  power  behind  him.    One  of  the  sheikhs  thus 
won  over,  for  a  time  at  least,  belonged  to  a  section  of 
the  tribe   that   had   treacherously   murdered  Donald 
Stewart  and  Consul  Power,  on  their  way  down  from 
Khartoum,  and  all,  for  aught  Kitchener  knew  to  the 
contrary,  might  have  been  in  secret  alliance  with  the 
Mahdi.    A  few  months  later  he  won  the  admii-ation  of 
British  soldiers  bv  an  act  of  cool  courage  in  riding  far 
ahead  of  the  Hussars,  near  Gakdul  Wells,  and  sum- 
moning a  band  of  Dervish  spies,  headed  by  the  notorious 
robber  chieftain  of  the   Bayuda   to  surrender.     1  he 
conspicuous   services   rendered   by   Major  Kitchener 
throughout  that  campaign  as  the  most  energetic  and 
restlessly  active  officer  attached  to  Lord  Wolseley  s 
Intelligence  stair  arc  matters  of  history. 

Of  personal  courage  and  capacity  for  leadership  he 
gave  ample  proof  later  in  the  Eastern  Soudan,  where 
he  made  a  brilliant  attempt  to  capture  the  camp  ot 
Osman  Digna  at  Handoub  with  a  mere  h:mdful  ot 
undisciplined  Soudanese  and  Arab  auxiliaries.  His 
great  powers  of  organization  only  obtained  full  scope, 
however,  when  he  became  Adjutant-General  of  tiie 
Egyptian  army  under  Sir  Francis  Grenfell,  who  knew 
how  to  make  the  most  of  such  qualities.  After  the 
battle  of  Toski,  where  Kitchener,  in  command  ot 
mounted  troops,  exhibited  great  tactical  skill  in  heading 
ofi"  Nejumi's  column,  and  compelling  it  to  accept  battle 
at  a  disadvantage,  he  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Grenfell 
as  Sirdar,  and  from  that  day  until  now  all  his  energies 
have  been  bent  on  fitting  the  Fellaheen  army  to  play  its 
part  manfully  in  a  rcconquest  of  the  Soudan.  ihcy 
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have  proved  worthy  of  the  confidence  he  placed  in 
them.     It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  other 
British  soldier  could  have  accomplished  what  he  has 
with  the  same  men  and  material  at  his  disposal.  At 
anv  rate,  there  is  none  of  whom  we  know  anything  who 
possesses  the  same  combination  of  qualities  for  such  a 
task.     He  has  been  able  to  count  on  the  assistance  of 
officers  whose  fidelity  to  and  faith  in  him  has  made 
delegation  of  executive  duties  easy,  but  that  may  be 
said  of  all  great  generals.     It  is  a  characteristic  of 
their    greatness    that    it    inspires   others.  Whenever 
Kitchener  has  said  a  thing  must  be  done  he  could  count 
with  certainty  on  its  accomplishment  because  he  never 
asked  for  an  impossibility,  and  knew  that  whatever  was 
possible  his  officers  and'men  would  do.     Like  Welling- 
ton, Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  is  ready  for  all  emergencies. 
It  is  not  that  he  foresees  everything,  but  that  he  leaves 
nothing  to  chance  that  can  be  provided  for,  and  the 
unforeseen  never  finds  him  without  resources  that  are 
equal  to    the    occasion.      Numberless    English  corn- 
manders  have  courted  disaster  through  holding  their 
enemies  too  cheap  and  a  consequent  unreadiness  when 
the  hour  of  trial  came.     Sir   Herbert  Kitchener  was 
thought    to    have    caught    this    spirit    of  arrogant 
rashness    when    he    undertook    the     reconquest  of 
Dongola  with  only  Egyptian  and  Soudanese  troops. 
The  completeness  of  his  preparations,  however,  soon 
undeceived  the  critics,  and  every  step  of  his  slow  but 
sure  advance  proved  how    well    the    plans   for  that 
undertaking    had    been    laid.      The    strategical  and 
tactical    skill   with    which    he    made    his    swoop  on 
Hamuda's  army  at  Ferkeh  changed  criticism  to  admira- 
tion.     Nothing   could   have   been    better    timed  or 
more  completely  effective  than  the  concentration  of 
his  forces  there.    When  storms  of  a  violence  previously 
unknown  in  that  region  washed  away  whole  sections  of 
the  precious  railway  that  had  been  laid  with  so  much 
pains,  his  equanimity  was  scarcely  ruffled.    He  simply 
redistributed  forces  along  the  line  of  communications, 
so  that  whole  battalions  could  be  told  off  for  fatigue 
duties  under  the  engineers.    Then  he  told  them  that 
the  railway  must  be  repaired  in  so  many  days,  and  left 
them  to  their  own  resources,  confident  in  the  potency 
of  that  word  "must."    Like  all  masterful  men  whose  ' 
will  brooks  no  contradiction,  he  does  things  at  times- 
that  seem  harsh  to  those  who  suffer  ;  but  all  who  have 
served  under  him  will  admit  that  he  never  harasses 
men  and  never  puts  them  to  a  hard  duty  without  having 
some  great  purpose  to  serve.    In  all  my  experience  of 
him  I  have  only  once  known  him  to  subject  men  to 
hardships   that   seemed   unnecessary.      Then  events 
proved  that  he  was  right  and  his  critics  wrong.  _  His- 
prompt  action  at  that  moment  enabled  hi_m  to  seize  a 
strategic  point  and  push  forward  supplies  in  the  nick  of 
time.    A  falling  Nile  would  have  prevented  him  from 
getting  river  transport  up  the  Kajbar  cataract  if  he  had 
Tlelayed  another  day.    The  deliberation  that  enabled 
him  to  go  slowly,  making  sure  of  every  step,  is  com- 
bined with  a  dash  that  wins  successes  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle.    Cool  head  and  ardent  temper  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  great  leaders,  and  they  were  shown  at  their 
best  in  his  masterly  tactics  in  the  battle  of  Omdurman 
which  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  European, 
soldiers.  Henry  H.  S.  Pearse. 


THE  PILCHARD  DRIVER. 

ERE  the  sun  is  down,  Mevagissey  Harbour  is 
deserted  of  its  fleet.  Eastward  they  make,  down 
tovv'ards  Fowey  and  the  Gribbin  ;  but  the  Foam  (62  Fy.), 
once  the  Blackhead  is  abreast,  turns  sharp  In  towards 
the  sandy  beacli.  Captain  Jonathan  has  not  been  idle 
with  his  glass.  Two  "  splats "  of  gulls  on  the  head- 
land ;  a  belated  gannet  falling  in  the  reddening  sunset 
on  the  pilchards  ;  and  half-a-dozen  shag  unwilling  to 
rise  from  the  water— unmeaning  enough  to  the  lands- 
man maybe,  but  welcome  symptoms  of  fish,  none  the 
less,  which  Jonathan  Is  far  too  shrewd  to  disregard. 

The  sail  is  accordingly  lowered,  the  foremast  slipped 
into  a  crutch  aft;  and  two  great  baskets  are  cast  and 
towed  astern  to  lessen  the  way  on  the  racing  lugger. 
Presently,  her  speed  being  reduced,  the  headline  of  the 
nets  is  passed  amidships,  and  the  thirteen  nets  go  out, 
their  passage  being  marked  by  eight  great  corks 
each.     As  a  rule,  the  corks  lie  in  a  straight  line  of 
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lialf  ;i  milo  of  more  ;  biil  this  oveniiiu;'  ilu'  uiiainhitious 
visitor  has  eiijoyod  llie  honour  of  haviiif^  llie  tiller 
thrust  uiisoiijjht  upon  him,  and  i(  is  owinj;  to  his 
liumane  etVorls  not  to  run  down  l'"ouev  Harbour  or 
the  drivers  on  either  quarter  thai  the  Foiim  describes  a 
series  of  undeniably  i^raceful,  but  quite  superlluous, 
eurves.  At  lens^th  the  nets  are  all  out,  shortened  up 
so  as  to  clear  the  rocks  in  the  shallow  water,  the 
headline  is  made  fast  at  the  bow,  and  we  are  soon 
driving-  merrily  behind  the  barrier  of  meshes,  westerinj;' 
with  the  last  of  the  ebb,  passinj;-  villai;es  that  show 
no  liijht. 

And  now  the  tea  is  brewed,  pipes  are  aglow,  and 
there  is   much  pleasant  yarnini^",  a  strony  shark  line 
being  baited  with  a  yesterday's  pilchard  to  amuse  the 
visitor  and  generally  beguile  the  lime.    One  man  tells 
of  the  falling  olT  in  the  fisheries  and  the  despair  of  better 
times.    Another  in   more   cheerful    vein    relates  the 
idiosyncrasies  -  beloved  topic — of  their  neighboin\s  of 
Fowey,  and  more  particularly  of  the  folk  of  Polman,  a 
iiamlet  so  hedged  in  by  hills  that  you  want  one  leg  a 
tathom  or  so  longer  than  the  other  to  cover  them  in 
I     comfort.    A  little  shower  drives  across  the  bay ;  but  oil- 
skins are  barely  on  before  the  moon,  two  nights  from  the 
full,  blazes  on  the  grey  headlands.     Porpoises  cross  its 
track,  seen  but  for  a  moment,  coming  and  going,  and 
an  occasional  splash,  as  of  a  landslip  in  the  cliffs,  indi- 
cates the  whereabouts  of  unseen  thresher  sharks  killing 
their  prey.    Presently,  towards  nine  o'clock,  the  shark 
Jine  tightens  and  the  visitor  is  soon  removing  a  four- 
foot  blue  shark  from  its  retirement.     Another  half  hour 
■of   drowsy  inactivity,  and  then   the  boat  is  slewed 
preparatory  to  hauling  the  nets.    A  strange  thing  now 
happens.    Save  for   the  few  mysterious  sounds  and 
glimpses  already  noted,  it  had  hitherto  seemed  as  if 
nature  slumbered  on  all  sides.    No  sooner,  however, 
are  the  ships'  lights  seen  to  slew,  no  sooner  are  the 
nets'  headlines  heard  straining  at  the  stern,  than  clouds 
of  gulls  flap  pell  mell  from  the  silvery  headlands  and 
wait  upon  the  fleet.    There  are  full  a  dozen  of  these 
mewing  birds  close  over  our  heads,  and  many  a  fat 
pilchard  is  presently  washed  w^ithin  their  reach.  There 
is  a  reciprocity  about  this.    The  birds  first  show  the 
position  of  the  fish,  and  afterwards,  as  is  but  fair,  take 
their  reward.      To    the  visitor   there  is,   for  all  the 
interest,  something  interminable  in  that  half  mile  of 
hauling,  rendered  particularly  hard  this  night  by  reason 
of  a  stiff  head  breeze  that  has  just  sprung  up.  Again 
and  again  John  and  Mat  take  turns  with  the  captain 
at  the  stern,  the  other  two  clearing  the  nets  of  the 
fish.    This  is  no  simple  matter.    These  nets  are  laid 
along  shore,  east  and  west,  and  Captain  Jonathan, 
know^ing  his  guest's  weakness  for  such  items,  points 
out  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  pilchards  strike  the 
meshes  on  the  land  side.    The  nets  are  therefore  so 
hauled  that  the  tish,  held  fast  by  the  gills,  hang  tail 
downwards,  and  it  requires  a  knack  to  dislodge  them 
rapidly  and  w-ithout  decapitation,  an  acciden't  which 
their  delicate  neck  makes  easy,  but  v/hich  spoils  them 
for  the  buyers.    There  are  few  interlopers  among  these 
small  members  of  the  herring  family.    A  few  scad, 
maybe,  a  large  mackerel  and  a  squid  or  two  ;  but  at 
every  few  yards  there  is  a  wild  tangle,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  head  of  a  pilchard  shows  all  that  was  left  in 
his  hurry  to  get  clear  of  Master  Conger  ;   and  only 
last  evening  a  seven-foot  shark  gave  the  net-mender 
a  day's  work.     At  length  the  black   barrel  marks 
the    last    net  ;    the    fish    are    everywhere,    full  five 
thousand  of  them,   and  the  Foam  glides    airily  back 
to  port,  the  lamp  (Board  of  Trade  regulations  pre- 
scribe two,   but    whisper   not  the    omission  !)  being 
lowered  that  the  helmsman  may  steer  true  for  the  little 
beacon  on  the  quay. 

I  have  somewhere  read  that  our  fishing  folk  are  a 
blaspheming,  discontented  lot,  beating  even  the  farmers 
as  arrant  grumblers.  Let  those  who  know  the  farmer 
speak  for  him.  What  I  dare  swear  is  that  but  two 
oaths  were  consummated  on  this  peaceful  evening 
aboard  the  Foam.  One  broke  the  stillness  when  the 
blue  shark's  head  got  entangled  with  the  visitor's 
shoes  ;  the  other  sounded  out  of  the  hold  when,  in  a 
later  access  of  zoological  zeal,  the  visitor  suddenly 
reclined  full  length  on  a  couple  of  thousand  pilchards. 

F.  G.  Aflalo. 


CRK  Ki:  i"  l.\  i.S.)S:  A  R i;  rROSPICC'I'  c:oN'- 

cia;ding  wnii  a  i'ori-X'ast. 

^OON  alter  these  lines  are  in  print,  perhaps  before 
tlu'ir  aiipear.mce,  the  cricket  season  of  1898  will 
be  a  mailer  of  history  -history,  however,  which  will  not 
jirovlde  exciting  reading,  as  no  friendly  foes  from 
Australia,  India  or  .Vmerica  came  to  call  on  us,  while 
the  light  for  the  championship  was  practically  settled  in 
the  first  few  rounds.  Middlesex,  however,  might  easily 
have  ciuised  their  Vorkshire  rivals  some  trouble,  as, 
recovering  marvellously  after  a  bad  start,  the  London 
men  had  a  splendid  record  at  the  back-end  ;  indeed,  had 
one  of  its  losses  proved  a  win,  Yorkshire  would  have 
been  ousted  from  its  pride  of  place  ;  but  the 
Northerners,  ticklish  though  their  position  was,  made 
no  mistake,  and  deservedly  carried  off  the  honours  to 
which  their  skill  in  all  departments  of  cricket  entitled 
them,  and  which  no  one  will  grudge  to  one  dis- 
tinguished for  good  -  fellowship  and  unselfishness. 
When  Surrey  was  at  home,  it  was  a  wonderful  side, 
the  record  of  the  team  when  playing  on  the  Oval 
wickets  being  unique,  but  when  the  men  got  abroad 
they  were  abroad  in  more  senses  than  one.  Grace  and 
his  team  of  youngsters  also  did  wonders,  and  they, 
v/ith  ^  Essex,  Lancashire  and  the  counties  already 
mentioned,  were  on  the  credit  side  of  the  balance-sheet, 
but  Sussex,  Hants,  Leicester  and  Somerset  all  had  a 
bad  season,  a  fact  entirely  due  to  the  weakness  of  their 
bowling-. 

Passing  to  Individuals,  we  may  fairly  give  C.  B.  Fry 
the  credit  of  being  the  hero  of  the  year.  Always  a 
sound  and  Interesting  batsman,  he  has  in  1898  out- 
Heroded  Herod,  nothing  being  more  remarkable  than 
the  ease  and  versatility  with  which  he  has  adapted 
himself  to  the  difiiculties  of  the  ground  or  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion.  The  mantle  of  "  Ranji "  has' indeed 
fallen  on  his  shoulders,  and  if  "  Ranji  "  returns  next 
year  to  claim  his  own,  he  will  have  a  hard  tussle  before 
he  recovers  It.  W.  G.  Quaife  actually  heads  the 
batting  averages  ;  but,  while  his  performances  have 
been  uninteresting  as  a  spectacle,  they  have  also  been 
suspected  of  being  specimens  of  average-making,  rather 
than  of  disinterested  patriotism.  If  a  little  less  pro- 
minence were  given  to  averages  in  the  daily  papers  no 
harm  would  be  done  to  cricket.  The  stock  batsmen  of 
the  period  have  quite  maintained  their  reputations,  but 
of  new  reputations  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  to  record. 

The  bright,  particular  "  freshman  "  of  the  year  is  un- 
doubtedly young  Rhodes,  of  Yorkshire,  who  is  not  only 
a  good  batsman  but  a  remarkable  bowler.  That  a 
youngster  should  long  head  the  fist  of  bowlers,  and 
only  be  ousted  late  in  the  season  by  so  great  a  master 
as  J.^  T.  Hearne,  is  the  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid 
to  him.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  the  reserve 
man  for  the  great  "  Gentlem,en  and  Players  "  match  at 
Lord's,  many  people  holding  that  he  had  earned 
his  right  to  an  assured  place.  Lockvvood's  rejuven- 
escence was  a  matter  of  congratulation,  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  Surrey  county,  which,  in  the  face  of  Richard- 
son's decadence,  would  have  been  in  a  tight  place 
without  the  help  of  the  quondam  Nottingham  man. 
J.  T.  Hearne  has  been  at  his  best,  having  certainly 
learned  something  in  Australia,  and,  with  so  excellent  a 
foil  as  Albert  Trott  at  the  other  end,  has  done 
wonders  for  a  grateful  county. 

The  big  match  of  the  year  was  played  between  the 
"Gentlemen  and  Players  "—we  should  prefer  the  title 
"  Amateurs  and  Professionals" — on  Dr.  Grace's  fiftieth 
birthday.  A  large  amount  of  sentiment  attached  to  so 
remarkable  an  occasion,  as  was  proved  by  the  masses  of 
telegrams  and  letters  which  our  great  cricketer  re- 
ceived ;  but  the  cricket  also  was  quite  worthy  of  the 

event,  and — with  an  exciting   finish    thrown    in  the 

match  was  decided  only  four  minutes  before  "time." 
Grace's  jubilee  match  may  well  be  ranged  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  greatest  of  the  great  games  of  the 
century  Grace  himself,  though  suffering  severely 
from  lameness,  scored  sevenly-fo'ur  runs,  and  was  only 
g-ot  out  once,  and,  as  his  average  for  the  season  is  over 
forty  runs  per  innings,  w^e  can  only  wonderingly  admire 
his  extraordinary  vitality  and  muscularity. 

The  prominent  question  which  has  been  asked  by 
cricketers  during  the  season  is,  "How  shall  we  fare 
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airainst  the  Australians  next  year?"    The  chances  of 
cricket  are  so  numerous  that  no  definite  answer  can  be 
criven,  save  that  Stoddart's  side,  good  as  it  undoubtedly 
was,  was  not  representative,  and  that  Hearne,  Stoddart 
Havward  and  Storer  have  alone  done  particularly  well 
at  home.    The  result  of  the  match  at  Hastings  need 
not  be  taken  too  seriously,  played  as  it  was  at  the  very 
end  of  the  season,  when  representation  is  difficult,  and 
fun  runs  in  parallel  lines  with  cricket  ;  however,  our 
visitors  will  find  that  there  are  plenty  of  good  men  out- 
side Stoddart's  combination,  and  that,  allowing  for  the 
diff"erence  between  English  and  Australian  pitches,  they 
will  have  to  do  all  that  becomes  a  man  if  they  mean 
to  win.    The  proposed  committee  of  management  may, 
or  mav  not,  prove  a  success.    As  far  as  the  selection 
of  teanis  for  representative  matches  goes,  it  will  serve 
one  good  end,  viz.,  the  suppression  of  all  suggestion  ot 
favouritism  and  partisanship,  charges  which  were  freely 
levelled  against  the  local  selectors  of  two  years  ago;  but 
the  main  difficultv  will  be  the  choice  of  the  proper  venues. 
Lord's,  the  Oval'and  Old  Trafford  have  hitherto  had  a 
monoply  of  the  test-matches,  but  it  is  no  secret  that 
Yorkshire  feels  that  it  has  a  claim  to  at  least  one  ot 
these  games,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  big 
county^  is  also  the  champion  county,  it  will  be  hard  to 
refuse  her.    Whether  her  claim  be  granted  or  whether 
it  be  refused,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  warm  dispute, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  best  solution 
of  the  question  would  be  to  have  five  test-matches 
instead  of  three,  not  forgetting  that  this  would  imply 
so  severe  a  dislocation  of  county  matches  that  its 
reduction    might   be    difficult.      However,    these  be 
matters  for  the  newly-constituted  junta,   and  as  all 
interests  will  be  well  represented,  there  is  no  reason 
for  anxiety  either  as  to  number  of  matches,  the  scenes 
of  action,  or  the  payment  of  the  professionals  engaged, 
these  being  the  three  chief  points  to  be  laid  before  the 
committee.     It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  from  visitors 
what   progress   or    deterioration  they  can    detect  in 
English  cricket.    They  will  probably  notice  a  steady 
growth  of  the  "  slow  game,"  learned  on  Australian 
crrounds  where  time  is  unlimited,  but  they  will  also  hnd 
that  this  game  does  not  in  England  win  matches  or 
attract  the  public.    Of  the  truth  of  these  facts  the  Notts 
side  is  an  awful  proof.     In  J.  T.  Hearne,  who  has  not 
disdained  to  take  a  lesson,  they  will  find  a  greatly  im- 
proved bowler,  and  in  some  of  our  leading  amateurs 
will  discover  batsmen  who  can  not  only  keep  up  their 
wickets,  but  also  slash  runs  against  the  best  bowling ; 
and  remembering  the  strength  of  the  Australians  in  this 
department, we  hope  to  see  a  good  leaven  of  "  slashers 
in  the  lump  of  "  sweetly  pretty  "  players. 

THE  IMMORALITY  OF  CROQUET. 

THE  Latin  proverb,  in  vino  Veritas,  was  all  very  wel^ 
for  the  good  old  days  when  every  man  measured 
his  virility  by  the  bottle,  and  it  was  considered  the 
proper  thing  to  go  home,  after  a  quiet  evening  spent 
with  friends,  in  charge  of  a  wheelbarrow.  Character 
would  reveal  itself  with  perfect  open-heartedness  after 
three  bottles  of  port,  a  dozen  of  claret,  or  a  quarter-cask 
of  home-brewed  ale.  But  nowadays— when  it  is  thought 
vulgar  for  anybody  less  than  a  peer  to  become  inco- 
herent—it is  not  so  easy  to  summarise  our  friends  fail- 
ings. Their  real  nature  is  concealed  from  us  by  a  barrier 
of  sobriety  which  the  curse  of  conventionality  seldom 
allows  to  be  broken  through.  Of  course  we  get  occa- 
sional peeps  of  the  cloven  hoof  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A 
travelling  mania  in  the  direction  of  Paris  will  often  give  a 
clue  to  depths  of  depravity  which  even  a  gallon  of  spirits 
might  fail  to  bring  to  the  surface.  There  is  the  turf  to 
test  one's  dishonesty,  professed  Christianity  to  put  one  s 
uncharitableness  to  proof,  sports  of  various  kinds  to 
measure  undreamt-of  heights  of  mendacity  in  their 
votaries.  But  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  never  conceived 
anything  better  calculated  to  bring  out  all  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  humanity  than  the  so-called  game  of  croquet. 

Its  whole  appearance  is  so  vilely  deceptive.  There 
is  a  nice  smooth  green  lawn,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  beds  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  which  fill  the  air 
with  a  drowsy  sense  of  perfume.  The  busy  bee  hums 
from  blossom  to  blossom,  gathering  food  for  its  winter 
granaries.  From  the  fields  is  wafted  the  exquisite 
scent  of  new-mown  hay  ;  and  the  occasional  lowing  ot 


cattle  lends  an  additional  charm  to  the  scene.  Over- 
head an  August  sun  is  pouring  its  perpendicular  rays 
upon  the  earth  ;  but  a  few  large  elms  cover  the  la\vn 
with  cool  and  grateful  shade.  In  the  midst  of  this 
summer  idyll  two  charming  young  women  appear  on 
the  terrace',  looking  delightfully  fresh  in  their  white 
gowns  and  large  hats.  They  trip  lightly  down  the  steps 
to  the  garden  below,  and  join  two  young  men  who  are 
busy  making  preparations  for  the  game. 

Nature  is  smiling ;  everybody  seems  radiant  with 
amiability  and  happiness.    The  four  young  people  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  partners.    It  is  made  clear  that 
the  strongest  must  play  with  the  weakest  to  balance  the 
game  ;  but  this  proposition  awakens  a  dark  spirit  of 
jealous  rivalry.    The  two  ladies  are  standing  with  linked 
arms,   which'  they  now  disengage  with  feline  grace, 
wreathing  their  lips  into  false  and  bitter  smiles.  The 
men  talk  the  matter  out  with  studied  politeness  and 
scowling  faces.    When  it  has  been  arranged  on  a  basis 
unsatisfactory  to  them  all,  play  begins.    As  each  player 
in  succession  passes  through  the  first  hoop,  he  or  she 
undergoes   a   moral  metamorphosis.     An  intensified 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil— principally  of  evil— comes 
to  each.    They  become  suddenly  aware  of  depths  of 
slumbering  depravity   in   themselves   hitherto  unsus- 
pected.    The  sense  of  honour  has  become  blunted. 
One  pushes  his  ball  to  a  more  convenient  spot  when 
nobody  is  looking  that  way  ;  another  declares  that 
hers  touched  somebody  else's  in  passing,  well  knowing 
that  she  is  the  only  person  in  a  position  to  have  seen 
daylight  between  them  ;  the  third  is  busy  knocking  in 
the  second  hoop,  so  that  her  ball  may  pass  through 
more  easily  ;  number  four  is  lying  low,  awaiting  a  con- 
venient opportunity  to  deceive  the  rest.     Stage  the 
first,  everybody  has  degenerated  into  a  cheat.^ 

Now  a  'player  captures  the  ball  of  one  of  his  antago- 
nists. It  is  beautifully  placed  in  front  of  its  hoop,  and 
a  look  of  brutish  forocity  leaps  into  his  eye  as'  he 
smites  it  away  with  all  his  malignant  force.  The 
owner  of  the  croqueted  ball  grows  purple  in  the  face  ; 
he  has  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  the  veins  in  his 
arms  stand  out  like  knotted  whipcord  as  a  murderous 
impulse  surges  through  his  brain  ;  he  grasps  his  mallet 
more  tightly,  and  inwardly  resolves  to  work  the  ruin  of 
his  friend  over  that  little  private  Stock  Exchange  transac- 
tion next  week.  The  ladles,  catching  the  infection, _  are 
saying  the  sweetest  things  to  each  other ;  amenities 
which,  if  the  masculine  mind  could  grasp  their  real 
significance,  would  set  every  hair  of  the  onlookers  in  an 
upright  rigidity  of  horror.  In  the  light  of  missed  hoops, 
croqueted  balls  and  blundering  miscalculations, 
horrible  constructions  are  mentally  placed  upon  events 
which  seemed  but  yesterday  innocent  and  innocuous ; 
the  tide  of  past  events,  smiled  at  indulgently  the  day 
before,  swells  now  into  a  flood  of  shameful  revelation. 
The  male  antagonist  becomes  a  creature  too  vile  for 
language  ;  the  grace  of  womanhood  has  departed  with 
the  thir'd  hoop.  By  the  time  the  fourth  is  reached  all 
are  in  boiling  rages.  Such  words  as  liar,  cheat,  brute, 
scoundrel,  or  viper  have  passed  into  currency.  Rules 
are  improvised  as  the  game  proceeds  ;  and  the  basest 
subterfuges  resorted  to  in  order  to  gain  a  point. 

It  is  not  long  before  every  honourable  feeling,  every 
dictate  of  morality,  has  become  obliterated.  In  place 
of  four  refined  and  upright  people  are  two  pairs  of 
gruesome  moral  monstrosities,  full  of  bitter  loathing 
and  antagonism,  of  low  devilish  cunning  and  murderous 
passion,  each  plotting  some  nameless  revenge  upon  the 
other.  The  poison  of  croquet  eats  deeper  and  deeper 
into  their  souls.  Their  baser  qualities  are  called  to  the 
surface,  as  the  reeking  mud  of  the  river  is  stirred  by 
the  barge  pole  ;  they  are  laid  bare  in  their  inner  hide- 
ousness,  and  see  each  other  as  they  really  are.  The 
brute  beast  which  underlies  the  thin  polish  of  civilisa- 
tion is  unchained  ;  goaded  to  fury  by  each  corrosive  click 
of  the  croquet  balls  it  transforms  gentle,  chivalrous, 
good-humoured  man  into  a  blaspheming  savage  bu  ly^. 
it  converts  the  sweetest  and  purest  type  of  English, 
maidenhood  into  a  sly,  snarling,  cheating,  brawling- 
spitfire.  The  hoop,  which  beckons  so  temptingly  and> 
guilelessly  from  its  carpet  of  green  sward  to  cool  and 
quiet  croquet,  is  the  gaping  jaw  of  Hades.  Who  takes 
the  mallet  in  his  hand  has  grasped  naked  vice  ;  and. 
who  passes  through  the  treacherous  wire  portal  leaves. 
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\  il  l  no,  luMUMii  aiul  i  liai  il  \-  hehiml.  Our  forefallK-i  s 
earl\'  rei'Oi^niscil  tlic  insiilioiis  wickotlnoss  o(  llio  j^'amo, 
ami  roiiteil  it  out  of  l-aij^lish  sport.  Hut  an  imsuspect- 
iiif^  tjeneration  has  revived  tliis  Kraiilveiist«.-iii  monster 
ol"  recreation  ;  and  well  were  it  for  tlie  tiilure  of 
I'iiiijland's  moral  health  if  one  half  the  enthusiasm 
which  is  being-  displayed  by  the  clerj^y  and  laity  for  and 
at;-ainst  the  comparative  harmlessness  of  wax  tapers, 
were  enlisted  for  liie  purpose  of  suppressini,'-  tiio  immoral 
practice  of  croquet. 

"  THE  TKRiM.\GANT." 
T^UT  why    "Termagant?"     Why  should  Messrs. 

Parker    and    Carson    have    saddled    their  poor 
heroine  with  this  unkind  word,  which  her  behaviour 
does  so  little  justify?    "Termagant"  is  a  word  that 
was  often  applietl,  like  "shrew,"  or  "common  scold," 
to  those  women  whose  unbridled  tongues  landed  them 
in  the  stocks  or  the  river.    The  type  and  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  it  are  happily  obsolete,  althoug-h  the  former 
is  supposed  to  survive  in  some    fish-markets.  But 
"  Termag^ant "  is  still  a  word  ofunpleasing  significance, 
and  Messrs.  P.  and  C. — space  is  precious,  and  collabo- 
rators must  put  up  with  initials — would  have  acted 
wiselier  in  avoiding  it.    Their  Beatrix  of  Moya  is  a  trifle 
self-willed,  a  trifle  capricious  in  her  moods,  but  so  is  any 
ordinary  girl  whom  fortune  makes  a  potentate.  How- 
ever much  she  may  venerate  and  defer  to  the  grey- 
beards, her  counsellors,  a  young  queen  cannot  free  her- 
self from  bondag-e  to  that  will  which  is  law  indeed,  those 
caprices  which  to  thwart  were  treason — her  own  will 
and  her  own  caprices.     "Very  few  women   are  not 
capricious,"  says  Disraeli  in  one  of  his  novels,   "  and 
they  are  always  the  most  dangerous  women  of  all." 
For  "women"  substitute   "young  queens,"  and  the 
aphorism  is  indisputable.     It  is  well  known  that  our 
own  Queen,  when  she  first  came  to  the  throne,  was  not 
always  patient  of  her  counsellors'  wisdom.    It  is  said 
that  she  who  has  just  been  crowned  in  Amsterdam  has 
moments  of  waywardness  ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that 
she   will   become,    in  time,   as  wise  and  beneficent 
a  Queen  as  ours  is,  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  the 
same  prophecy  vv-ould  have  come  true  in  the  case  of 
Beatrix  of  Moya,  had  not  that  engaging  creature  com- 
mitted suicide,  for  the  pleasure  of  Messrs.  P.  and  C, 
on  her  lover's  bier.    At  any  rate,  Beatrix  is  no  more  a 
"termagant"  than  either  of  the  real  queens  whom  I 
have  cited.    And,  even  if  one  were  to  admit  that  the 
description  was  justified,  "  The  Termagant  "  would  still 
be  a  misnomer  for  the  play.    After  the  first  act,  in 
which  she  calls  her  suitor  a  "  thing"  and  a  "  man-fish" 
and  a  "sea-monster,"  the  termagancy  of  Beatrix  eva- 
porates.    True,  in  the  second  act,  she  calls  him  a 
"tailor  of  Salamanca,"  but  this  is  only  under  stress  of 
that  anger  which  the  mildest  woman  feels  when  a  man 
makes  a  fool  of  her.    She  lends  her  woman,  Felipa,  a 
ring  with  which  to  poison  Garcia,  the  villain,  but  that  is 
no  act  of  termagancy,  however  shocking  it  may  seem  to 
an  audience  not  composed  of  mediaeval  Spaniards.  She 
gives  back  to  Garcia  the  sword  he  has  forfeited,  that  he 
may  slay  with  it  the  lover  whom,  on  every  evidence  of  eye 
and  ear,  she  believes  to  be  faithless.     That,  again, 
is  exactly  what  any  nice  girl  of  that  period  would 
have  done.     It  is  not  an  act  of  termagancy  at  all. 
The  authors  have  deliberately  prepared  for  Beatrix  a 
most  painful  misunderstanding — why  should  they  call 
her  a  bad  name  because  she  does  not  immediately  see 
through  it  and  behave  like  a  lamb  ?    The  fact  is  that 
there  have  now  been  so  many  plays  acted  in  England 
and  so  many  titles  registered,  that  to  find  a  title  which 
shall  be  at  once  accurate  and  attractive,  and  shall  not 
evoke  an  angry  letter  from  some  one  who  had,  in  the 
early  seventies,  produced  a  play  with  that  very  title  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Plymouth,  is  a  task  requiring  more 
time  and  research  than  can  be  afforded  by  such  busy 
favourites  as  Messrs.  P.  and  C. 

I  should  describe  the  play  as  a  very  charming  tragedy 
of  intrigue.  It  is  not  a  sombre  tragedy  in  which  the 
characters  move,  step  by  step,  under  the  ban  of  in- 
evitable destiny  to  their  doom.  Rather  does  doom 
spring  out  on  them  as  they  hurry  through  a  labyrinth 
of  ingenious  complications.  Felipa,  whose  husband  is 
at  the  wars,  has  yielded  herself  to  the  simulated  passion 
of  Garcia.      Roderlgo  brings  with  him  a  letter  for 


l"\'lilia   from  Ikm    luisbanii.      lie   makes  a   tryst  with 
l'\'!lpa  aiul  gives  her  the  letter,  saying, 
"  Reail  here  of  tleeper  love 
'I'iian  I  can  uonl.     lie  this  your  shield,  I-'elipa." 
l>eatrix,  to  whom  he  has  declared  his  love,  overhears 
the  speech,  sees  l-'elipa  open  the  letter  and  overhears 
some  of  the  passionate  words  contained  in  it.     In  the 
next  act,  she  asks  l'"elipa   to  oniigiil(.Mi  iicr.    Just  as 
Felipa  is  about  to  do  so,  Garcia  overhears  her,  inter- 
venes in   the  nick  of  time,  sends   I-'elipa   "oil,"  and 
poisons  the  mind  of  Beatrix  against  her  lover.  Ag-ain, 
Garcia  has  just  persuaded  I'^elipa  to  give  him  the  fatal 
ring,  vyhen  Roderigo,  having  entered  unnoticed,  inter- 
cepts it.     He  supposes  it  to  be  a  wedding-ring  and 
tells  Felipa  that  he  will  show  it  to   her  husband  as 
a  sure  token  of  her  death.      Later,  Beatrix  espies  it 
on  his  finger,  and  supposes  that  Felipa  has  given  it 
as  a  love-token.     Not  Scribe    himself  ever  manipu- 
lated a   "property"  more   prettily  than  Messrs.  P. 
and  C.    Such  skill  is,  doubtless,  comic — I  use  the  word 
technically— rather  than  tragic,  in  its  essence  ;  inso- 
much than  many  people   might  think    the  austerely 
tragic  conclusion  of  the  play  an  error  in  art.  That, 
however,  is  not  my  opinion.     A  tragic  note  is  clearly 
struck  in  that  early  scene  where  Beatrix  urges  Felipa 
to  kill  Garcia  rather  than  lose  her  honour.     The  part 
of  Felipa  herself— a  very  beautiful   part,  beautifully 
played  by  Miss  Grace  Warner — is  tragic  from  the  out- 
set.   Intensely  tragic,  too.  Is  the  scene  where  Beatrix 
is  tempted  to  poison  Roderigo  with  the  ring  but  cannot 
steel  herself  to  the  deed.   'The  double  death  seemed 
to  me,  then,  a  quite  justifiable,  If  not  quite  Inevitable, 
"  curtain."    Altogether,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  I 
enjoyed  myevenlng.  I  admired  the  writing  of  the  playvery 
much.     How  many  dramatists  would  have  bedevilled 
their  dialogue  with  such  jewels  as  "  marry  !  "  and  "  for- 
sooth !  "  and   "  tricksome    popinjay"  and  "naughty 
knave,"  under  the  pathetic  impression  that  they  were 
being  English  !     In  writing  a  period-play  all  that  Is 
needed  Is  a  certain  refinement  of  language,  a  rejection 
of  current  colloquialisms.     If,  as  In  "The  Termagant," 
the  writer  can  also  compass  a  rhythmic  quality,  so 
much  the  better  !    I  was  glad  to  note  in  some  scenes, 
(especially  in  the  last  scene,  where  Roderigo's  body  is 
borne  in),  a  skilful  experiment  In  those  effects  which 
Maeterlinck  gains  by  the  iteration  and  variation  of  a 
phrase.    There  was  only  one  discord  In  the  writing  of 
the  play.    That  was  the  series  of  Wellerlsms  assigned 
to  the  comic  servant,  NIcolo.     It  was  a  very  bad  dis- 
cord, and  I  writhed.     Every  time  Mr.  Paulton  opened 
his  Hps,  I  was  so  preoccupied  In  writhing-  that  I  have 
really  no  idea  whether  his  performance  was  good  or 
not.     Probably  It  was  very  good.     Mr.  Barnes  looked 
well  and  acted  well  as  a  Friar;  so  did  Mr.  Abingdon 
as  Garcia.    Mr.  C.  himself  played  the  part  of  Roderigo 
with  fervour  and  discrimination,  using  his  fine  voice 
melodiously.     He  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  few  mimes 
who,  valuing  elocution  as  in  itself  an  art,  enunciate 
with  a  sense  of  beauty.     In  Miss  Nethersole's  acting, 
sense  of  beauty  Is  never  apparent.      But  she  is  so 
very  clever  and  so  very  sincere  that  she  does  attain  to 
that  truth  which  Is,  according  to  the  cUehe,  "beauty 
seen    from    another    side."     Sincerity    is    the  chief 
element  of  good  acting,  after  all  ;    to  convince  the 
audience — that    is  the   most  Important    thing.  Per- 
sonally, I  confess,  I  would  always  barter  conviction 
for  enchantment.    But  then,  I  am  a  dilettante,  as  you 
know. 

At  the  Vaudeville  there  is  a  very  gay  little  piece, 
"  Her  Royal  Highness."  Serious  drama  is  the  more 
delightful,  the  less  one  has  to  exert  himself  during  the 
day.  P^or  him  whose  mind  or  body  has  been  thus 
painfully  exerted — and  he  is  the  average  man  In  this  age 
of  stress— opera  bouffe  or  burlesque  or  musical  comedy 
is  a  good  anodyne.  Singing  and  dancing  were  the 
origin  of  drama,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  also  Its  final 
form  ;  certainly,  they  are  still  Its  most  popular  form. 
Not  that  "Her  Royal  Highness  "  is  merely  soothing  ; 
it  Is  also  most  amusing.  Its  author  has  done  his  lyrics 
so  deftly  and  displays  so  much  of  comic  intention  that, 
in  the  name  of  my  Editor  and  colleagues,  I  forgive  his 
two  grenadiers  their  rather  heterodox  song  about  this 
paper.  Miss  Kitty  Loftus  plays  the  chief  part.  She 
has  a  pretty,  funny,  little  method  of  her  own.  M.\x. 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 


A  FF\IRS  on  the   Stock   Exchange   have  notably 
improved  during  the  week.    Stagnation  has  given 
place  to  activity  and  "in  every  department  it  is  generally 
bclieved  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  period  of  brisk  and 
rising-  markets,  and  every  one  looks  correspondingly 
more  cheerful  in  spite  of  the  great  heat.    The  news  of 
an  \nglo-German  Alliance  was  received  sceptically  at 
first,  but  after  a  time  the  persistence  of  the  rumours 
with   regard   to   a    Delagoa    Bay   deal    set  Kaffirs 
booming"!  and  the  market  "came  to  the  conclusion  that 
although  no  comprehensive  treaty  of  alliance  is  possible 
between  the  two  countries,  it  is  certain  that  there  has 
been  an  agreement  with  regard  to  certain  matters  of 
detail,  amo'ngst  which  the  Delagoa  Bay  business  holds 
a  prominent  place.    The  more  satisfactory  news  from 
China  and  the  Tsar's  peace  manifesto  have  also  had 
their  effect,  and  the  restored  confidence  due  to  these 
various  factors  will,  it  is  believed,  lead  investors  to  put 
the  money  they  have  kept  idle  so  long  back  into  the 
securities  "they 'used  to  favour.    The  only  depressing 
influences  now  at  work  are  the  Dreyfus  affair  and  the 
renewed  disturbances  in  Crete  ;  but  now  that  a  revision 
of  the  Drevfus  trial  is  virtually  resolved  upon,  the  first 
will  probab'ly  soon  disappear  and  the  second  has  never 
been  considered  of  much  importance. 

The  slightly  harder  tendency  in  the  Money  Market 
last  week  has'again  given  place  to  easier  conditions,  the 
exnected  demand  for  gold  for  New  York  not  as  yet 
showing  any  notable  expansion.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  before'  the  end  of  the  present  month  the  demand 
will  become  effective  and  the  Bank  of  England  will  have 
to  take  measures  to  protect  its  reserve.  The  Bank 
return  on  Thursday,  however,  showed  a  satisfactory 
position,  and  the  Bank  Rate  remains  unchanged  at 
2  J-  per  cent.  The  Reserve  has  been  reduced  by 
X77  000,  but  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities 
has  improved  &  per  cent,  to  49  per  cent.  Outside  rates 
are  easier.  Dav  to  day  loans  are  easily  negotiated 
at  from  l  to  h  'per  cent,  as  against  ^  to  i  per  cent, 
last  week,  and"  the  three  months'  rate  is  i{}  to  i|  par 
cent,  as  against      per  cent,  a  week  ago. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  August  are  not  quite 
so  '^-ood  as  they  look,  as  there  was  one  more  working 
day  in  the  month  this  year  than  last,  and  this  accounts 
in  "part  at  least  for  the  increase  in  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports, following  on  the  decrease  in  exports  recorded  in 
July. '  Our  imports  for  the  month  increased  ^^3, 845, 142 
or  iih  per  cent,,  and  our  exports  of  home  manufactures 
jCi, 412,019  or  7;!,  per  cent.    Nearly  all  articles  in  the 
schedule  of  imports  shared  in   the   increase,  nearly 
/■^ooo,ooo  of  the  total  being,  however,  in  articles  of 
food  and  drink  which  pay  no  duty,  and  over  ;^6oo,ooo 
in  raw  materials  for  our  manufactures.     It  is  not  satis- 
factory, however,  to  find  that  we  imported  ^400,000 
worth  of  manufactured  goods  during  the  month  more 
than  in  August  last  year.    The  balance  of  imports  over 
exports  still  remain  enormous.    In  exports  the  principal 
increases  were  in  machinery  and  millwork,  ;£^273,093, 
metals  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  ^241, 913, 
in  yarns  and  textile  fabrics,  £228,678,   and  in  raw 
inaterial  /^i47,9i"v    The  total  volume  of  exports  for  the 
ei'^ht  months  of  the  present  year  still  shows  a  serious 
faTling  off.    The  total  decrease  in  exports  of  home  pro- 
duce is  close  upon  ;^5,ogo,ooo  or  3  per  cent.,  as  against 
4V  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  July.    The  principal  item  in 
the  falling  off,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  a  decrease  for  the  eight 
months  of  ;£:3,24«,705        manufactured   and  partly 
manufactured  yarns  and  textile  fabrics.    Lord  l^arrer 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  extract  some  comfort  from 
these  figures,  but  to  most  people  they  are  sufficiently 
alarming. 

The  Home  Railway  Market  has  been  irregular,  but 
there  have  been  no  considerable  changes.  The  extra- 
ordinary accident  on  the  Midland  at  Wellingborough 
caused  a  decline  in  the  stock,  but  the  fall  was  not  of 
any  importance.  Interest  has  centred  mainly  on  the 
Sc'otch  Railway  dividends  and  reports.  The  Glasgow 
and  South  Western  dividend,  declared  last  week,  of 
5I  per  cent,  as  against  5  per  cent,  for  the  same  period 


last  year,  was  anticipated  but  was  nevertheless  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  That  Ayrshires  should  have  been 
able  to  increase  their  dividend  in  such  a  bad  half-year 
did  not,  however,  give  rise  to  any  hope  that  the  other 
Scotch  lines  would  be  similarly  successful,  and  when  on 
Tuesday  last  the  Caledonian  dividend  was  announced 
as  5  per  cent,  with  ;/^i3,ooo  forward,  as  against 
5^  per  cent,  with  £iS<3So  forward  last  year,  no  one 
was  surprised.  Coras,  however,  dropped  |  to  55^, 
and  North  British  stock  was  put  down  in  sympathy. 
In  the  latter  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  speculation 
for  the  fall,  but  Coras  soon  partly  recovered  from  the 
effect  of  the  unsatisfactory  dividend.  When  on  Thurs- 
day the  North  British  dividend  was  declared  as  f  per 
cent,  for  the  half-year  as  against  i  per  cent,  last  year, 
the  bears  were  fully  justified  of  their  faith  and  the  stock 
promptly  fell  i^. 

Net  Yield  of  English  Railway  Stocks. 


Company. 


Dividends 
1S97-S. 


Price 
7  Sept. 


Yield  p. 


Brighton  Deferred   '7    1761          3  ^9  4 


Great  Northern  "A 


2i 


54 


Midland  Deferred    3j|    87    3  17 


Great  Northern  Deferred 


57 


3  14 


North  Eastern    6^    176    3  12 


South  Eastern  Deferred 

North  Western    7 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 


38 


5i 


108X. 
200 
148 


Brighton  Ordinary   6|    i 

Great  Northern  Preferred...  4  . 
South  Western  Deferred  ...  3  . 
South  Western  Ordinary  ...  6j  . 

Midland  Preferred    2^  . 

Metropolitan    3I    12 

Great  Eastern   3^    120 


121  . 
92  . 
224^. 
85  ■ 


4t\. 


I  ^2 


I  I 
10 

9 
8 
6 
5 

19 
18 
18 
17 
17 


/ 

6 

5 

2 
o 

3 

1 1 
I 
2 
o 
9 
4 

10 

7 
5 
2 


South  Eastern  Ordinary         ,  ,  „ 

Great  Western    4f    i68|          2  16 

Great  Central  Preferred    ...    61    2  9 

American  Rails  have  benefited  by  the  generally  im- 
proved tone  of  the  markets  and  further  advances  have 
been  marked  during  the  week.  Illinois  Central  are 
2]  higher,  Denver  and  Northern  Pacific  Preference  2, 
Central  Pacific  if,  and  Milwaukees  i.  Louisvilles  on 
the  other  hand  have  fallen  I,  and  Wabash  Preference 
as  much  as  The  American   Market    has  almost 

monopolised  attention  for  a  long  time  past,  but  with 
o-reater  activity  in  other  directions  and  symptoms  of  a 
decided  boom  in  Kaffirs  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  they 
are  shortly  neglected.    There  is  one  piece  of  news  this 
week,  however,    of  considerable    importance   to  the 
market.    This  is  the  announcement  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  accepted  the  decision  of  the  Inter- 
State   Commerce    Commission   with    regard   to  the 
differentials  in  its  through  rates.    This  means  the  long- 
anticipated  end  of  the  foolish  rate  war,  and  materially 
improves  the  prospects  of  both  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  stocks.     On  the  announcement  of  the 
Canadian   Pacific  acceptance  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
mission's decision,  the  "bears"  began  to  scramble  jn 
with  great  haste,  but  the  settlement  next  week  will 
probably  find  them  still  short  of  stock.    The  declaration 
of  the  Milwaukee  dividend  on  Thursday  as  2 J  per  cent., 
making  5  per  cent,  for  the  year,  instead  of  the  3  per 
cent,  which  had  been  confidently  expected,  came  with  a 
shock  upon  the  market  and  may  be  the  signal  for  the 
fall  we  have  anticipated  for  some  time. 


Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Railway 

BEFORE  THE  WaR  AND  NoW. 

Railway.  ^8  January. 

Atchison  and  Topeka    13^  ■ 

Central  Pacific    • 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ...  99;^^ 

Denver  Preferred    515 

Illinois  Central    109^ 

Louisville   584 

New  York  Central   ii2.i 

North  Pacific  Preference  ...  68| 

Pennsylvania    60 

Wabash  Preference    19I" 


Price 
7  Sept. 

141V 
23s- 

II71- 

59i 
118 

60  i 
1 22} 

61 J 
23i 


Stocks 

Differ- 
ence. 

+  T« 
+  9i 
+  18* 
+  7l 
+  8^ 
.  +  I* 
-I- 10 

■  +13^ 
.  +  I* 
•     +  3I 


The  more  cheerful  conditions  prevailing  have  caused 
a  little  more  activity  in  the  Industrial  Market,  though  it 
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s  not  to  bo  oxpootod  lliat  in  tliis  (.lopartnicnl  tlioro  will 
bo  any  groat  upwanl  movoniont  in  pi  icos.  Wolsbachs, 
howovor,  at'tor  romaining  stagnant  at  a  litllo  over  100 
through  tho  summer  months,  are  beginning  to  improve 
as  winter  approaches  and  tho  advantages  of  the  new 
burner  are  being  appreciated.  Wo  have  heard  nothing 
of  late,  however,  of  the  new  incandescent  electric  lamp 
Dr.  .Auer  von  Welsbach  is  said  to  have  invented.  The 
spurt  of  activity  in  I^iptons  has  practically  ceased,  but 
at  2h  the  price  of  the  ordinary  shares  remains  unduly 
high.  Harrod's  Stores  have  been  the  subject  of  some 
market  manipulation,  and  the  price  has  been  put  up  to 
4^,  which  is  high  enough  even  if  last  year's  dividend  of 
20  per  cent,  is  repeated  this  year.  It  is  a  good  rule  to 
expect  a  return  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  from  an 
industrial  security,  however  sound  the  business  may 
he.  There  are  always  plenty  of  good  shares  on  the 
market  that  vield  this  and  more. 


Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 


Dividend 

Yield 

Company. 

1S97. 

Price 

;r  cent. 

Per  cent. 

7  Sept. 

/ 

s. 

</. 

National  Explosives  

II 

iiV  ■ 

..  8 

7 

7 

Bovril  Deferred  

5 

..  8 

0 

0 

Do.  Ordinarv   

7 

1  .i 

Trr 

..  7 

9 

4 

Mazawattee  Tea   

8  ... 

■ 

..  6 

8 

0 

Linotype  Deferred  (;^5) 

9  ... 

7i  • 

.•  5 

16 

I 

Holborn  &  Frascati  

loO)  ... 

H  • 

••  5 

M 

3 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co  

1 2 

2*  . 

••  -5 

12 

1 1 

National  Telephone  (;^5) 

6  ... 

Si  • 
i8i  . 

..  5 

9 

r 

Spiers  &  Pond  (£10) 

10 

••  5 

8 

I 

Linotype  .Ordinary  (;!;^5) 

6  ... 

-  5 

31 

••  5 

4 

4 

Salmon  &  Gluckstein  ... 

8 

l4 

..  4 

18 

5 

Brj-ant  &  May  (;^5)  ... 

i7i  ... 

18 

..  4 

17 

2 

Harrod's  Stores   

20 

4^  . 

•  4 

17 

0 

Jay's  

7h  - 

If  • 

•  4 

12 

J 

Eley  Brothers  (;^io)  ... 

i7h  ... 

38  • 

•  4 

12 

I 

Swan  &  Edgar  

5 

i|  • 

•  4 

8 

10 

Savov  Hotel  (;^io)   

7I  ... 

17 

•  4 

8 

2 

9h  - 

4  . 

•  4 

4 

5 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (;^io)  ... 

20 

63  • 

•  3 

0 

5 

(^)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 


The  Kaffir  Market  has  been  the  strongest  department 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week.  The  news  of 
an  Anglo-German  agreement  quickly  set  things  boom- 
ing, and  when  the  belief  spread  that  there  was  really 
something  in  the  Delagoa  Bay  story  it  vv^as  felt  that  at 
last  the  favourable  moment  had  come  to  rouse  South 
Africans  from  the  dulness  that  has  been  their  lot  for 
many  months  past.  Kaffirs  are,  at  present,  the  only 
department  where  there  is  anything  to  go  for.  The 
American  boom  has,  if  anything,  been  overdone.  Home 
Railways,  after  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  past 
half-year,  are  a  bad  market,  and  are  not  likely  to  revive 
for  a  considerable  time.  Industrials  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, quite  high  enough.  But  prices  of  South  African 
mining  shares  have  sagged  away  for  some  months  past, 
and  any  good  news  was  certain  to  start  an  upward 
movement  which  would  soon  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  movement 
has  now  begun,  and  if,  as  it  is  rumoured,  the  result  of 
the  Cape  elections  has  considerably  mollified  President 
Kruger,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  necessities  of  the 
Transvaal  will  at  last  result  in  very  substantial  con- 
cessions to  the  mining  industry.  Apart  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  richer  mines,  trade  and  industry  in  the 
Transvaal  are  at  a  standstill.  In  Johannesburg  itself 
distress  is  very  great,  and  the  only  means  of  reviving 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
over  and  over  again,  is  to  make  the  working  of  the 
multitude  of  lower-grade  mines  possible  by  lowering  the 
cost  of  dynamite  and  other  supplies,  by  providing  an 
abundance  of  cheap  and  efficient  native  labour,  and  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  illicit  drink  traffic  and  stopping 
the  gold-thefts  which  work  so  much  harm  even  to  the 
richest  mines.  The  Transvaal  Government  has  now 
alienated  all  its  former  friends,  and,  with  France  and 
Germany  siding  with  British  diplomacy,  the  long-de- 
layed reforms  cannot  be  much  longer  withheld. 

It  is  a  bad  sign  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  activity  in 
the  South  Africa  Market,  De  Beers  should  be  a  weak 


spot.  There  was  a  sligiit  improvomonl  at  the  beginning 
of  tho  wook,  but  neither  in  London  nor  in  Paris  was  the 
second  circular  issued  by  the  directors  favourably 
recoivod,  and  tiio  sh:ires  have  again  fallen  in  value. 
The  telegram  from  the  Kimberlcy  board  was,  in  fact, 
considered  to  be  unsatisfactory,  for  nothing  was  said 
about  mud-rushes,  and  the  actual  st;ilements  with 
regard  to  the  De  Beers  Mine  seem  to  lend  some  colour 
to  the  rumours  which  have  been  rife  of  late.  We  are 
told  that  the  mine  "  has  decreased  slightly  in  the  hard 
rock";  that  "  the  general  yield  shows  less";  that  the 
production  for  the  current  half-year  "will  show  a  de- 
crease "  ;  and  as  to  the  dividend,  merely  that  "we  see 
no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  continued."  More  definite 
statements  are  now  being  made  with  regard  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  mine,  and  to  judge  by  the  quarter 
whence  the  selling  has  proceeded,  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  certain  amout  of  truth  in  them.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  yield  to  the  investor  of  De 
Beers,  even  at  their  present  price,  is  none  too  high,  and 
unless  at  least  another  twenty  years  of  life  can  be  con- 
fidently reckoned  upon,  is  in  reality  very  small,  after 
allowance  is  made  for  amortisation.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  further 
decline  In  the  price. 

Rand  Mines,  the  index  of  the  Kaffir  Market,  are  now 
moving  steadily  upwards.  It  is  not  very  long  since 
they  went  as  lov^  as  26.  On  Friday  last  week  they  had 
risen  to  31^;  now  they  are  over  33,  and  should,  if  the 
favourable  conditions  continue,  touch  40  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  Is  the  figure  which,  as  we  have  shown 
on  several  occasions  by  actual  figures,  should  represent 
the  value  of  each  Rand  Mine  share,  and  it  Is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
a  first  dividend  of  100  per  cent,  will  be  declared  and 
the  contemplated  splitting  of  the  shares  Into  more 
manageable  dimensions  will  be  effected.  It  Is  possible 
that  the  object  of  the  controlling  house  Is,  when  the 
quotation  has  risen  as  high  as 'y;4o,  to  divide  each 
share  Into  ten,  each  of  wiilch  would  then  be  worth 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  is  done,  the  popu- 
larity of  the  shares  will  be  very  largely  increased,  for 
many  investors  who  are  afraid  to  touch  a  security 
standing  at  a  very  high  figure,  with  its  risk  of  a  great 
depreciation  in  value  In  unfavourable  times,  will  be  glad 
to  purchase  shares  of  a  smaller  denomination  in  such 
a  solid  and  profitable  undertaking  as  Rand  Mines, 
Limited.  The  public  by  this  time  fully  appreciates  the 
fact  that  the  deep-level  mines,  with  which 'Rand  Mines, 
Limited,  Is  practically  solely  concerned,  are  as  safe  and 
even  more  profitable  than  the  outcrop  mines.  They 
know  also  that  the  properties  of  the  Rand  Mines  group 
are  the  most  perfectly  equipped  and  ably  managed 
mines  on  the  Rand.  The  contemplated  Introduction  of 
Rand  Mines  on  the  Paris  market  is  a  further  reason 
why  splitting  of  the  shares  should  be  effected  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  the  French  investor  especially  likes  to 
have  his  securities  of  manageable  dimensions. 

The  returns  from  the  Transvaal  mines  for  the  month 
of  August  will  with  certainty  help  on  the  upward 
movement  which  has  now  begun.  So  far  as  they  have 
been  received  at  the  time  of  writing  they  nearly  all  show 
satisfactory  improvements.  The  biggest  Increases  are 
again  In  the  deep  levels.  The  Crown  Deep,  whose 
returns  at  first  were  undoubtedly  disappointing,  is  now 
forging  ahead  rapidly.  In  July  the  total  yield  vv^as 
14,059  bullion  ozs.  In  August  15,469  bullion  ozs., 
equivalent  to  12,492  ozs.  of  fine  gold,  were  produced, 
an  Increase  of  more  than  1000  ozs.  of  fine  gold.  The 
mine  is  now  working  with  180  stamps,  which  is  only  a 
little  short  of  its  full  complement.  The  second  micnth's 
working  of  the  Durban  Roodepoort  Deep  is  also  very 
satisfactory.  In  July  2097  ozs.  were  produced.  In 
August,  with  46  stamps  working,  4005  ozs.  were 
obtained,  an  Increase  of  nearly  2000  ozs.  This  Is 
equivalent  to  a  yield  of  10  dwt.  of  fine  gold  per  ton 
of  ore  crushed,  and  is  very  close  to  the  estimated  yield  of 
405.  per  ton.  The  Geldenhuls  Deep  returns  14,373  ozs., 
against  14,199  ozs.  for  July.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  production  of  the  Rand  for  August  will  establish 
another  record.  Indeed,  every  month  now  is  a  record, 
and  September  will  not  be  an  exception,  for  another 
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iKuv  producer,  the  Glen  Deep,  also  of  the  Rand  Mines 
•rroup,  has  this  month  entered  the  list.  The  Transvaal 
is  now  easily  first  amongst  all  gold-producing  countries 
in  its  yield  of  the  precious  metal  and  is  likely  long  to 
retain  its  position,  nor  is  there  any  country  in  which 
ti-.e  mines  in  general  nowadays  deserve  so  thoroughly 
the  confidence  of  the  investor. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 

Pro- 

_  Estimated       Price,      Life  of  bable 

Company.  Dividends.     7  Sept.     Mine.  Net 

Yield. 
Per 

Per  Cent.  \  ears.  Cent. 

Pioneer  (i)    75  •••  •••    ^  •••  75 

Rietfontein  A   35  ...  2    ...  30  ••-  152 

\ 'an  Rvn   40  ...  12  ...  13^ 

Henrv'Nourse  (-)    150  ...  loi--.  12  ...  11 

Come't   50  ••■  ol."-  18  ...  II 

Glencairn    35  ••■  ^tk---  •■•  '° 

Ferreira    35°  ...  24^  ...  17  ...  9 J 

Jumpers  (■')   80  ...  5f?r---  8  ...  7 

Treasury  (*)    i^i  ...  3U...  13  ...  7 

Roodepoort  United   ...  50  ...  4^  ...  15  ...  7 

Mever  and  Charlton  ...  70  ...  4*  ■••  10  ...  7 

Gel'denhuis  Main  Reef  10  ...  iV  ...    6  ...  7 

Robinson  p)    20  ...  8|  ...  16  ...  7 

Heriot   100  ...  7J  ...  12  ...  6 

Wolhuter(*)    10  ...  6f^...  40  ...  6 

Crown  Reef  («)    200  ...  14^  ...    8  ...  6 

Ginsberg   50  ...  3    ...    8  ...  5 

City  and  Suburban  (*)  15  ...  6^  ...  17  ...  5 

Wemmer   150  ...  1 1|-_  ...  10  ...  5 

Primrose   60  ...  4fV---  1°  •••  5 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...  30  ...  3^  ...  15  ...  4 

Prince.ss    15  ...  ijii  ...  2o(?)  ...  4 

Durban  Roodepoort  ...  80  ...  6    ...    9  ...  3^ 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100  ...  6Y^...    7  ...  2 

Angelo   75  -  ST.ir---  ...  2 

Mav  Consolidated   35  ...  3Tiy-    9  •••  ^ 

Jabilee(«)   75  •■•  •••    ^  •••  ° 

Worcester    60  ...  2\  ...    4  ...  o 

(1)  Owns  37  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent 
to  ,-£^10105-.  per  share.  (")  42  deep-level  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £2  per  share.  (')  52  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share. 
(')  ^4  shares,  £s  shares.  («)  51 1- deep-level  claims, 
estiniated  value  equivalent  to  ;^2  10.?.  per  share,  and  47 
water-right  claims.  (')  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not 
talven  into  account.  (**)  18  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value 
equivalent  to  £4  per  share. 

Deep  Levels. 

Pro- 
Estimated  Price,     Life  of  bable 
Company.            Dividends.       7  Sept.     Mine.  Net 

Yield. 
Per 

Per  Cent.  Years.  ^^^^^ 

*Robinson  Deep   200      ...  9^    ...  20  ...  17 

^Durban  Deep  (')    5°      •••  4^    •••  ^5  •••  " 

■*Crown  Deep   200      ...  13    •••  16  ...  io| 

*Nourse  Deep    60      ...  sh    ■■■  43  •••  1° 

♦Rose  Deep    105      ...  7jiy  •••  ^5  •••  ^ 

♦Jumpers  Deep    4°      •••  5k    •••  3^  •••  ^ 

*  Village  Main  Reef  (2)  ...    75      ...  7h    •••  ^3  •••  5 

♦Bonanza   io8(')  ...  4',^  ...    5  •••  4 

♦CTcldenhuis  Deep   7o('*)  •••  9iV  •■•  23  ...  4 

'fJlpn  Deep   18      ...  3k    ...  25  ...  3 

Vsimmer  and  jack   4}^  {')    30  •••  2 

Langlaagte  beep   21      ...  2|    ...  15  ...  2 

The  mines  marked  thus  *  are  already  at  work. 
(')  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value 
£Y^,ooo,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
al'a  price  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  C^)  Owns  25,000 
Wemm.er  shares,  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share. 
(■>  Calculated  on  actual  profits  of  working.  (')  ^5 
shares. 

In  spite  of  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in  the  Cape 
elections,  if  not  perhaps  partly  because  of  it,  Rhode- 
si  uis  are  playing  an  important  part  in  the  South 
African  boom.    If  the  Dclagoa  Bay  agreement  is  really 


a  fact  and  England  either  leases  or  buys  the  port  from 
Portugal,  Rhodesia  can  scarcely  fail  to  benefit.  A 
rumour  which  is  probably  well  founded  credits  Mr. 
Rhodes,  indeed,  with  having  a  very  active  finger  in  the 
pie.  It  is  said  that  he  has  purchased  the  whole  of  the 
interest  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  McMurdo  in 
the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway.  The  most  important  in- 
fluence at  work  in  raising  Rhodesian  securities  is, 
however,  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when  the  gold 
mines  of  Rhodesia  will  become  actual  producers.  At 
last  a  definite  announcement  has  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  Geelong  mine,  the  result  of  whose  operations  is 
expected  to  have  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  future 
of  Charterland  as  well  as  upon  the  quotation  of 
Chartereds.  The  Rhodesia  Agency  states  that  the 
Geelong  mill  has  been  at  work  during  August,  but  only 
on  ore  extracted  in  the  course  of  development.  This 
was  apparently  with  the  object  of  getting  the  machinery 
into  proper  condition  and  of  setting  the  plates,  which 
always  at  the  outset  absorb  a  quantity  of  gold.  The 
mill,  however,  started  regularly  crushing  ore  from  the 
stopes  on  i  Septeinber  and  the  first  return  will  be 
announced  during  the  first  week  in  October. 

Nearly  twelve  months  ago,  when  the  shares  were 
quoted  at  35^'. .  we  first  directed  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  Geelong  mine.  The  shares  are  now 
quoted  at  just  under  £3,  and  will  very  probably  be 
worth  £4.  before  very  long.  The  mine  is  known  to 
possess  a  large  body  of  very  valuable  ore  and  one  or 
two  exceptionally  rich  shoots  have  been  met  with. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  at  the  outset  in  securing  a 
yield  of  at  least  one  ounce  to  the  ton,  and  very  pro- 
bably this  will  subsequently  be  surpassed.  Chartereds 
are  likely  to  be  considerably  enhanced  in  value  by  a 
favourable  crushing,  for  the  actual  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  payable  gold  in  Rhodesia  will  make  all  the 
diff"erence  to  the  future  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  .Already  Chartered  shares  are  quoted  at 
nearly  £3,  and  the  market  rather  expects  that  they 
will  go  to  4. 

The  North  Moimt  Lyell  Company  has  for  a  long  time 
past  been  the  object  of  very  vigorous  bear  attacks. 
These   are   evidently   the   results   of  the   tactics  of 
interested  persons  who  are  themselves  well  aware  of 
the  enorinous  value  of  the  Company's  property,  for  it  is 
scarcely  doubtful  that  the  North  Mount  Lyell  is  the 
richest  copper  mine  in  the  world.     We  have  carefully 
inquired  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  fall  in  the  price  of 
North  Mount  Lyells  and  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  depression,  however  unsatisfactory,  is  a  mere 
effect  of  market  manipulation.    We  are  authoritatively 
informed  that  no  foundation  exists  for  the  rumour  that 
further  capital  will  be  required.    The  construction  of 
the  railway  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  no 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  its  construction.     It  will  be 
open  for  mineral  traffic  about  the  end  of  next  March  and 
for  passengers  a  few  months  later.     It  is  estimated 
that  this  line  alone  will  be  worth,  as  an  asset,  more  than 
twice  the  capital  of  the  Company,  for  it  will  be  not  only 
an  adjunct  of  the  North  Mount  Lyell  mine  but  a  very 
great  convenience  to  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  the  whole  district.    The  completion  of  the 
works  is  being  hurried  forward  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  smelting  will  begin  without  avoidable  delay. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Australians  are  large  holders 
of  North  Mount  Lyell  shares,  and  have  shown  no  lack 
of  confidence  or  desire  to  sell.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  large  investors  in  the  City,  many  of  whotn  have  their 
own  correspondents  in  Australia  and  rely  upon  informa- 
tion directly  and  independently  acquired.  We  notice 
that  a  quantity  of  copper  ore  recently  shipped  to  Liver- 
pool was  sold  there  at  a  little  over  ^'18  a  ton.  In  quality 
it  was  about  equal  to  the  North  Mount  Lyell  ore  in  its 
natural  state  The  man  body  of  ore  in  the  mine  carries 
30  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  is  therefore  equal  before 
smelting  to  the  usual  first  smelting,  or  "  first  matte"  as 
it  is  technically  termed,  of  the  other  leading  copper 
mines.  Taking  the  recent  Liverpool  quotation  as  a 
guide,  and  the  cost  of  extracting  the  ore  at  £1  a  ton, 
ft  is  easy  to  realise  the  great  possibilities  which  lie 
before  this  Company  if  well  directed.    We  do  not 
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tlioivfiMO,  soi.>  any  cause  to  rot^ard  with  uiuluo  aiixiolv 
the  rocoiit  heavy  fall  in  price.  Tlie  bear  tactics  to  w  hicii 
we  have  already  referred  may  put  llie  price  still  lower 
for  a  time  ;  but  tliere  is  little  doubt  that,  before  many 
months  are  past,  the  shares  will  recover  and  will  stand 
at  an  even  hii^her  level  than  before. 

AXSWKRS  VO  CClRRKSrONDKNTS. 

\V.  Y.  (Iiiswiih).  — Hold  ;  they  will  probably  j,'o  above  the 
price  you  paid  for  them  within  the  next  month  or  two.  Sell 
when  you  sec  a  reasonable  profit. 

/.  /..  (Hackney).— No  ;  the  Company  went  to  allotment  on  a 
very  small  subscription,  but  probably  by  this  time  most  of  the 
shares  have  been  got  rid  of  ])rivately  by  the  promoters.  We 
should  not  advise  you  to  touch  them. 

Client  (Hedford).— Your  broker  was  (]uitc  within  his  rights 
in  selling  at  the  limit  you  ll\ed,  but  in  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  market  it  would  ha\  o  been  more  courteous  of  him  to  refer 
to  you  again  before  acting. 

J.  \YiiEELEK.— I.  Gootl.  2.  W'c  have  no  information  with 
regard  to  the  Company.  3.  Sell.  4.  Seven  per  cent.  5.  Wo 
do  not  hkc  the  way  the  Company  is  managed.  6.  A  safe  invest- 
ment, but  the  yield  is  only  about  2',  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  last 
year's  di\  idend. 

Venture  (Leeds).— ^'ou  will  find  all  the  information  you 
require  m  "The  .Mining  Pil.uiual." 

Ne.MO.— You  can  see  a  list  of  shareholders  at  Somerset  House 
on  paying  a  fee  of  \s. 

H.  M.  (Lea:nington).— If  the  news  is  true  it  should  favourably 
artect  the  whole  group  of  companies,  but  we  have  no  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

M.  OR  N.  (^Bristol).— I.  A  further  purchase  to  average  would 
be  uise.  2.  Hold.  3.  Not  saleable.  4.  The  Company  is 
crushmg  its  least  productive  ore,  and  the  shares  have  been 
artificially  depressed.  They  will  probably  recover  in  the  next 
few  months. 

KXOWLEDC.E  (Glasgow).- There  are  no  data  from  which  to 
calculate  the  life  of  the  mine. 

H.  B.  A.  C.  (Skipton).— Write  to  the  Secretary,  Gresham 
House,  Old  B  oad  Street,  E.C.  If  he  does  not  give  you  a  satis- 
factory reply  communicate  with  us  again. 

.A.FRICAX.  -  The  poorer  returns  for  the  past  few  months  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  development  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
For  several  months  ore  from  the  dumps  was  crushed,  and  thus 
the  yield  was  maintained.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
recovery  now  that  the  new  manas;ement  has  set  to  work 
energetically  to  catch  up  with  the  mill.  In  six  months  it  will 
probably  be  possible  to  run  120  stamps. 

W.  W.  W.  (Chelmsford).— The  investments  seem  well  se- 
.lected,  and  are  all  safe  securities,  except  Nos.  i  and  7,  which 
are  risky,  but  return  a  high  percentage. 

F.  H.  (Derby).— Have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  that  ^roup 
of  companies.  They  are  run  by  a  clique  who  do  not  aspire  to 
make  them  producing  companies,  but  use  them  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  market  operations. 

ANXIOUS  (Hampstead).-We  fear  you  have  lost  your  money. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN  INDIGNANT  CATHOLIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Q JR.— You  are  submitting  to  a  very  severe  penance 
tor  your  temerity  in  criticising^  the  "  Lourdes  Su- 
perstition.     I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  torture  than 
that  mflicted  by  "  An  Indignant  Catholic,"  and  now  by 
t.  A.  Alcock,  when  I  get  to  purgatory,  should  I  be  so 
tortunate  ;  for  your  readers  are  suflfering  as  much  as 
yourself.     I  suppose  your  correspondent  T.  F.  Tavlor 
wdl  not  apply  his  artful  disclaimer  to  the  letter  of  the 
latter  of  liiese  two  gentlemen,  which  is  too  evidently 
aiid  characteristically  Catholic  to  be  mistaken.    Mav  I 
offer  you  some  little  salve  in  your  sufferings  in  {he 
shape  of  a  reply  to  this  extraordinary  concoction  ?  To 
see  a  Cathohc  making  an  attempt  to  applv  the  Scrip- 
ture ,s  pathetic.     F.  A.  Alcock  quotes  a  part  of  the 
Second  Commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thee 
any  graven  image,"  &c.,  and  adds  the  comment  "This 
commandment  cannot  be  taken  to  condemn  the  use  of 
images."    He  atteiiipts  to  support  this  by  an  appeal  to 
certain  things  which  God  co7?imanded  to  be  viade  nro- 
fess.ng  to  see  in  that  fact  a  reversal  of  a  distinct'com- 
mand  that  certain  things  should  not  be  made.  Surelv 
*hts   IS   strange  reasoning !     Either  God  is  char-ed 
with  inconsistency,  or  there  is  a  vital  difference  between 
the  things  which  were  to  be  made  and  those  which 
-were  not,  both  as  to  their  nature  and  use.    The  latter 
'1'  n  ^^^^^        ^         prepared  to  prove  if 

vchallenged,  and  it  therefore  remains  to  F.  A  Alcock  to 
«how  a  command  for  the  making  of  images  by  the  people 
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lor  their  vcncnitimi ,  or  to  get  rid  of  the  Second  Com- 
ma.ulment.      This  expedient  has  been  resorted  to  in 
some  of  the  Roman   C"alholic  catechism.s.     As  to  the 
tjuotation  from  "Jerome,"  I  put  against  it  the  view  of 
/Xqtiiiias  on  the  worship  of  images,  shared  largely  by 
other  Romish  dignitaries,  to  the  effect  that  "the  same 
adoration  is  lo  be  paid  to  the  image  as  to  the  proto- 
type "  ;    hence    "that  the  image  of  Christ  is    to  be 
worshipped  with  the  worship   of  Lalria,"  and  so  on 
("Thomas  Aquinas,"  Part  III.,  Question  25,  Art.  3). 
rhis,  I  suppose,  is  an  instance  of  the  unity  in  doctrine 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     When  your  corre- 
spondent  "steps    on    the  offensive"  he    reveals  his 
ignorance  to  perfection.     He  misquotes  an  utterance  of 
the    Apostle    Peter's   thus  :    "No   prophecy   is  made 
by    private    interpretation,"    and    attempts    to  build 
thereon  the  theory  of  no  right  of  private  judgment 
ot  the  Scripture.    A  reference  to  the  passage  (2  Pet. 
i.  19-21)  will  show  that  the  Apostle  is  commending  the 
study  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and  emphasising  its 
certainty  by  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  it  were  not 
guided  by  their  own  interpretations  in  what  they  wrote 
(or  spake),   but  "as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."    A  plea  for  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
distorted  into  an  order  not  to  use  one's  private  judg- 
rnent  in  their  interpretation  !     The  writer  overthrows 
his  own  argument  by  quoting  the  words  of  Christ, 
"  Search  the  Scriptures,"  or,  as  some  read,  "Ye  search 
the  Scriptures,  for  you  think  in  them  to  have  life  ever- 
lasting, and  the  same  are  they  that  give  testimony  of 
Me  "  (Douay).    As  to  the  "  300  Protestant  sects,"  apart 
from  the  statement  being  incapable  01  proof,  and  the 
immense  reduction    of   that    number   in   the  current 
"Whitaker,"  I  suggest  that  F.  A.  Alcock  can  know 
very  little  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  advance  such  a  boomerang  argument  :  "So  we  see 
that  anybody  that  do  not  get  cured  at  Lourdes  hath  not 
got  much  faith."    I  recommend  your  correspondent  to 
exercise  the  necessary  faith.— Yours  faithfully, 

C.  L.  Clarke. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— An  Old  Reader  "  writing  on  "An  Indignant 
Catholic,"  in  your  last  issue,  is  very  stupid  when  he 
writes  thus  :  "  He  seems  to  altogether  forget  that  the 
power  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  only  extends    over  the 
simple,    ignorant  -  minded    Catholics,    and    not  over 
common-sense  people  of  this  creed."     Can  "An  Old 
Reader  "  say  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Herries, 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Father  Fletcher 
and  a  host  of  other  Catholics  do  not  obey  Cardinal 
Vaughan  as  well  as  the   "simple,   ignorant  -  minded 
Catholics"?    Again  "An  Old  Reader"  writes,  "  If  in 
this  matter  the  large  body  of  Catholics  are  to  be  led  by 
a  unit,  it  is  no  surprise  that  they  should  uphold  a  super- 
stition  countenanced   by  the    highest  officials  in  the 
Church  of  Rome."    Now  "An  Old  Reader"  must  re- 
member that  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  Shepherd  leads 
the  sheep,  for  it  is  by  the  command  of  our  Saviour, 
"Feed  My  lambs,  feed  My  sheep  ;  "  "  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  Rock  I  will  build  My  Church,  and  the 
gates  [superstition  one  of  them]  of  Hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it,  and  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."    Thus  from  the  time  of  St.  Peter 
down  to  that  of  Leo  XIII.  the  Popes  have  been  "  the 
shepherds"  appointed  by  Christ  our  Saviour;  they  are 
in  turn  ''the  unit"  that  Catholics  are  governed  by. 
St.  Cyprian,  in  the  year  a.d.  258,  writes  that  "The 
Pope  is  the  only  fount  of  spiritual  jurisdiction";  and 
St.  Maximus,  in  the  fourth  century,  writes,  "Whoever 
anathematises    the    Roman    See,    anathematises  the 
Catholic   Church  "  ;   and  St.  Augustine,  in  the  fifth 
century,  says  that  "The  See  of  St.  Peter  is  the  Rock 
against  which  the  proud  gates  of  Hell  prevail  not." 

Now  for  a  few  sentences  from  the  history  of  England, 
our  own  country.  In  the  year  787  Pope  Adrian  I. ,  at  the 
request  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  made 
Lichfield  into  a  metropolitan  see,  and  about  fifty  years 
later,  Coenulph,  son  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia  and  East 
Anglia,  wrote  a  letter  to  Pope  Leo  III.,  then  reigning, 
in  his  own  name  and  of  the  Bishops  and  Dukes  of 
England,  saying,  "No  one  presumes  to  gainsay  your 
apostolic  authority."  These  and  a  good  many  more 
cases  I  could  mention,  but  I  think  these  are  enough  to 
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show  lhat  Catholics  are,  and  have  always  been,  led  by 
f  '.unit  "  so  there  is  no  "if  of  "  An  Old  Reader " 
about  it.  Outside  the  Catholic  Church  the  case  .s 
quite  different  ;  instead  of  the  shepherd  eadn^ff  the 
sheep,  the  sheep  lead  the  shepherd,  or  else  they  will  not 
obev  the  shepherd,  or  the  shepherd  obey  the  sheep. - 
Yours  sincerely,  A.  Alcock. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturd.w  Review. 
Sir— I  have  read  "  An  Indignant  Catholic's "  letter 
with  svmpathetic  interest.    The  statements  contained 
in  it  are  true.    Sixteen  vears  since  I  learned  that,  in 
pursuance  of  a  -rand  s'cheme,  these  devoted  people 
were  introducinq-  their  agents  into  every  profession, 
everv  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  even  into  private 
Protestant  families.    As  tutors,  governesses,  nurses, 
secretaries,    authors,   journalists,    reporters,  I'l^^Ters, 
ministers  of  all  Protestant  denominations.  Devoting 
especial  attention  to  the  post  and  telegraph  scrv-ices-in 
fact,  evervwhere,  "  even  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne 
these  true-hearted  sons  and  daughters  of  Holy  Mother 
Church  work  unceasingly  with  one  great  end  /'lew- 
the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  extirpation 
of  Protestantism  in  England.    What  a  lesson  to  cold 
Protestants  !— I  am,  sir,  yours  faithtully, 

A  Servant  of  the  Pope. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Burwash,  Sussex,  5  September,  1898. 
Sir,— This  can  be  scarcely  for  publication.  But  I 
think  I  am  one  of  many  who  suspect  the  letters  of  An 
Indignant  Catholic"  and  "A.  F.  Alcock  m  the 
"  Saturday."  I  believe,  most  strongly,  that  foul  prejudice, 
and  fouler  love  of  conformity  in  religion  they  breathe, 
taint  Roman  Catholicism  to  the  root.  But  underground 
It  is  scarcely  credible  two  men  would  dig  away  the 
earth  and  reveal  such  principles.  If  not  for  your  own 
sake,  should  you  not  for  our  sake,  put  in  your  next 
issue  a  statement  that  they  are  ''''^^Y^'^  ' Co^^t  ^BLE 
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fWe  print  this  letter,  with  the  writers  permission 
and  we  take  the  opportunity  of  stating,  not  only  that  we 
believe  the  correspondence  to  which  he  refers  to  be 
authentic,  but  that  we  have  received  a  nurnber  ot  letters 
from  Catholics,  much  too  violent  for  publication. -Ed. 
S.  R.] 

DOG-MUZZLIXG  AND  CRUELTY  TO  DOGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
S,u  -I  have  read  with  disgust  and  indignation  of  the 
chasing  and  bludgeoning  in  the  Brompton  Road  ot  an 
unfortunate  collie,  whose  only  crime  ^^PP^^-j^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^ 
been  that  it  had  lost  its  muzzle  and  ran  '^s  hardest  to 
escape  from  a  noisv  crowd.  It  the  man  who  led  th.s 
rabble  had  himself  been  captured  and  put  under  restraint 
and  the  bovs  at  his  heels  had  been  d>^persed  by  a 
judicious  policeman,  the  chances  are  that  the  poor 
inimal  would  have  found  its  way  home  and  B.romi^o 
Road  would  not  have  been  'I'^f^'-^'^.^d  by  an  inhuman 
farce.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  scmi- 
hysterical  dog  -  legislation  to  which  we  have  been 
treated  of  late  is  beginning  to  get  upon  people  s 
nerves  and  the  sight  of  a  running  dog,  instead  of 
suggc^^^^^^^^^  the  need  of  protection  to 

the  foor  creature  till  that  master  is  found  conjures  up 
wHd^visions  of  rabies  and  sets  men  acting  like  so  many 
lunatics.      "Muzzle    and    Slaughter,"   started    by  a 
Government  Department,  ^vh°^f  .^-''^'^f "  ^  ^f''  'L^^^^^^ 
culture,  not  the  management  of  the  dogs  of  ^  i , 

unnaturally  culminates  in  cowardice  ^^>?d/^"f  f  "} 
London  streets.  The  moral  of  the  thing  is  :  Get  rid  ot 
the  one  and  vouU  be  quit  of  the  other.-I  am,  sir, 
faithfully  ycu.,  __  T,_^»NalISin.  Defence. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  S.^turday  Review. 
S,K  -Will  vou  allow  me,  a  dog-owner  and  a  mcmber 
of 'the  National  Canine  Defence  League  to  express  he 
deep  horror  and  indignation  with  which  I  read,  in  the 
press  of  26  August,  of  the  shameful  and  ^-owardly 
L'der,  in  the  B^rompton  Road,  of  a  poor  colhe  who 
having  presumably,  slipped  out  of  h.s  owners  house 
v,ithou  a  muzzle,  was  pursued  by  an  excited,  unreason- 


In---  crowd  and  "  felled"  and,  finally,  beaten  to  death  by 
ai^English  "  gentleman."    What  a  shockhig,  disgrace- 
ful aftair  to  take  place  in  the  streets  of  a  civilised  town  ! 
Had  the  mob  of  lunatics  who  chased  the  unfortunate 
collie  paused  to  consider,  they  would  perhaps  have 
remembered  that  rabid  dogs  do  not  "run  at  lull  speed. 
The  poor  animal  "snapped  at"   some  who  tried  o 
catch  him  ;  naturally,  of  course,  he  did.    A  dog  s  teeth 
are  his  onlv  means  of  defence,  and  this  dog  was  flying 
for  his  life, 'flying  to  escape  a  dreadful  death  ;  he  was  in 
a  frenzy  of  terror,  that  was  all.    One  would  think  that 
our  dogs.  Instead  of  being  our  best  friends  and  com- 
panions,  were  dangerous  wild   beasts   or  poisonous 
vipers,    that    they   are    hunted    down    and  brutally 
destroyed  whenever  seen  without  that  useless  cruel 
and  shameful  Instrument  of  torture  the  muzzle.  Surely 
the  people  of  England  have  lost  their  reason  !  How 
otherwise  can  we  account  for  their  not  only  enduring, 
but  sanctioning,  such  inhuman  treatment  of  their  harm- 
less dogs,  which  in  the  good  old  days  betore  a  Board- 
not  of  dog-owners,  but  of  Agriculture-undertook  to 
"regulate/'  i.e.,  muzzle,  torture  and  destroy  our  dogs, 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment?  ihe 
balance  of  their  usually  sensible  minds  has  been  upset 
by  the  absurd  agitation  against  that  very  rare  disease- 
rabies,  which  has  been  created  and  kept  alive  by  Mr. 
Long's  needless,  useless  and  tyrannical  Muzzling  Order,, 
the  outcome  of  his  "determined  effort  to  stamp  out  a. 
perfectlv  mythical  disease  ;  which  "  effort     has  failed! 
to  accomplish  its  supposed  object,  but  has  effectually 
succeeded  in  spreading  throughout  the  land  an  un- 
worthy panic  and  a  cowardly  fear  of  dogs,  the  reverse- 
of  creditable  to  the  English  nation,  and  has  resulted  m, 
indescribable  suffering,  by  muzzling,  to  inoffensive  dogs 
In  atrocious  bludgeoning  by  the  pohce  of  poor  htt  e 
animals   found   without    muzzles,    in    the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  countless  thousands,  and  in  terrible  scenes, 
alasi  far  too  common,  like  that  In  the  Brompton  Road. 

It  is  enough  to  make  dog-owners,  dog-lovers,, 
indeed,  all  humane  and  right-minded  persons,  thoroughly- 
ashamed  of  our  country  and  of  our  legislators.  It  is 
tim-  for  us  to  return  to  our  sane  and  reasonable  frame 
of  mind,  and  to  put  an  end  to  ^^^rbar^y  which  is 
nothing  less  than  a  disorrace  to  England  -Yours  ta  th- 

C.  A.  M.  Baile... 


THE  CZAR'S  PROPOSAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  August,  189S. 

SiK,-However  admirable  may  be  the  personal' 
motives  moving  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  bus  sug- 
gestion for  a  general  disarmament,  the  suggestion,  if 
carried  out,  must  raise  great  danger  for  England.  !• 
submit  this  works  out  very  clearly. 

A  condition  precedent  for  general  disarmament  is  that 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  Austria  and,  perhaps,  Italy 
should  form  a  common  agreement.  England  and  the 
United  States  may  be  neglected.  The  inflated  arma- 
ments of  the  great  European  Powers  are  comparatively 
useless  for  aggression  against  England  ;  they  may  even 
be  said  to  be  a  source  of  weakness  In  diverting  taxation 
from  employment  in  other  directions. 

But  another  condition  precedent  to  any  common 
arrangement  for  disarmament  is  settlement  ot  pending 
territorial  political  questions.  Of  these,  the  two  most 
important  are  the  Eastern  question  and  the  question  of 
ligypt.  Colonial  questions,  I  submit  would  not  be 
toLchcd,  certainly  would  not  be  openly  touched  ;  for 
the  fact,  in  itself,  of  European  disarmament  would 
enable  the  great  Powers,  by  common  agreement  or 
otherwise,  to  pursue  more  freely  and  more  strongly  the 
course  thcv  might  prefer  outside  Europe. 

Now  in  any  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question 
irrance  would  not  stand  in.  But  r-ance  must  have 
her  share.  Where?  In  Egypt.  The  fact  that  the 
sore  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  not  yet  healed  but 
strengthens  this  probability.  Further,  'j;^'  y""' 
possibly  know,  this  question  may  have  been  aheady 
settled  between  Russia  and  Germany. 

It  is,  I  believe,  now  an  open  secret  that  only  by  the 
unexpected  was  war,  not  long  ago  P^^^^ented  between 
Russ  a  and  England.  If  the  great  P6wers  of  Europe 
are  by  common%reement'  fr^ed.  from,  their,  burden  of 
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lilo;\k\I  tonitorial  .•irinios,  will  nol  tlK-ir  power  lor 
a^t;ivssioi)  or  tlotoiu-o  bo  far  j^roalor  oulsido  luiropo  ? 
TIk-  above  lino  takon  is  perhaps  soinowliat  Maoliiavolliaii. 
aiul  assuinos  tlio  s\vam|iiiii^- of  seiiliiiioiUal  ri-lunoss  by 
circunistanco  of  personal  adv  aiitai,'-e. 
Take  the  other  view. 

luii^laiid  and  the  I'nited  States  will,  of  conrse,  be 
asked  to  Joiti  the  Conference.  Assume  that  this  Con- 
terence  has  iiothinj,'  behind  it.  Then  for  an  absolute 
agreement  for  fidl  international  disarm;uiient— of  navies? 
—an  arrani^-ement  must  be  come  to  involvinij-  practically 
a  partition  of  the  whole  world.  Is  this  possible  ?  Mas 
the  tune  come  ?  And  if  the  Conference  meet,  honestly 
try  and  honestly  fail,  may  it  not  lead  to  a  <,n-ouping  of 
Europe  ai^ainst  Kuirland,  ;uk1  perhaps  the  Ignited  States  ? 

F.  C.  C. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Ru vii; w. 
Sir,  -The  proposal  made  by  the  Czar  would  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  being  successfully  carried  out,  if 
the  first  meeting-  consisted  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Heads 
ot  countries  only  — diplomatic  delegates.  They 
could  lay  down,  and  agree  to,  certain  general  principles, 
which  could  subsequently  be  worked  out—co-.  (i)  That 
the  .9/«/«.y  of  each  nation  should  not  be' affected  bv 
the  Treaty;  (j)  That  the  standing  armv  and  navy 
should  be  equally  proportionate  to  the  population  of 
each  country;  (3)  That  an  International  Arbitration 
Council— consisting  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  each  country  should  meet  for  one  month 
annually  ;  (4)  That  in  cases  of  disagreement,  the  decision 
should  rest  with  an  Imperial  Council  consisting  of  the 
Sovereigns  and  Presidents  included  in  the  Treaty,  &c. 

Thos.  Laurie. 

THE  FALL  OF  WOLSELEY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  September. 

^'^•—'^he  views  and  sentiments  expressed  in  your 
article  "The  Fall  of  Wolseley,"  published  in  your  issue 
•of  the  3rd  mst.,  will  be  endorsed  bv  ninetv  per  cent,  of 
•the  otTicers  and  soldiers  of  the  Armv.  Surely  Lord 
Wolseley  is  already  sufficiently  unpopular  without  going 
■out  of  his  way  to  make  himself  more  so.  His  position 
is  indeed  an  unenviable  one.  His  recent  memorandum 
-on  the  language,  morals  and  manners  of  the  barrack- 
•room  IS  an  insult  to  our  soldiers,  and  besmirches  the 
name  of  the  Army.  British  soldiers  compare  favour- 
ably in  regard  to  the  points  alluded  to  by  Lord 
Wolseley,  with  any  body  of  men  in  civil  life  of  the  same 
social  scale.  If  Lord  Wolseley  had  gone  mco^mYo 
amongst  the  hired  transport  at  the  Manceuvres,  he 
would,  had  he  kept  his  ears  open,  have  discovered  that 
the  language  of  the  barrack-room  is  as  the  voice  of 
angels  compared  to  that  of  the  foul-mouthed  Cockney 
•carter.  ■' 

Perhaps  as  a  remedy  for  this  "growing  evil,"  as  Lord 
Wolsde^-  has  It,  he  might  suggest  to  his  .nas^e.s  at  the 
War  Office  that  a  certain  number  of  Salvation  Army 
captains  be  attached  to  every  regiment  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

There  are  other  things,  however,  apart  from  the 
•morals  and  manners  of  the  rank  and  file,  to  which  the 
.present  Commander-in-Chief  might  have,  with  advan- 
tage, turned  his  attention  long  ago.  The  Manceuvres 
have  fully  demonstrated  the  feeble  administrative  powers 
of  our  War  Department,  and  Lord  Wolseley,  as  the 
responsible  head  of  the  Army,  will  have  to  answer  to 
the  tax-payer  lor  his  share  in  the  military  burlesque  that 
has  just  been  enacted. 

Our  War  Office  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  have 
been  found  wanting  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  The 
army  IS  no  more  efficient  now,  as  regards  organization, 
than  It  w^as  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  nor  has  its  cos^ 
decreased  ;  and  jobbery  and  injustice  have  been  singu- 
larly conspicuous  under  the  present  regime  in  Pall  Mall 

As  regards  Lord  Wolseley's  personality,  he  has" 
smce  he  came  into  office,  shown  himself  to  be  a  weak 
man  amongst  the  Civil  heads  of  the  War  Office  and 
has  curled  up  and  invariably  come  off  second  best  in 
every  trial  of  strength  with  these  red-taped  officials.  Let 
.him  take  the  hint  your  article  clearly  throws  out  to  him 
ihe  pubhc,  m  the  first  instance,  took  him  at  his  own 
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valuation  ;  and  ho  has  had  his  chance.  Something 
more  is  wanted  than  mere  military  ability  for  the  head 
ol  the  Horse  (iuards,  and  that  .soniotliing'is  the  cour.igo 
to  combat  the  constant  endeavours  of  other  high 
t.overnmont  officials  to  hamper  :inv  improvement  in 
our  military  system.  Let  us  hope  thai  your  article 
will  act  as  a  key-note  to  the  press  throughout  the 
country.   -  Yours  obediently,  A  Souiii-.R. 

MR.   .MlTCIli;Li;s   "CRIMINAL  THEORY." 

To  the  lulitor  of  the  Saturday  Ri;vii;w. 
Sir, --Perhaps  neither  Mr.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  in 
his  recent  article,  nor  the  correspondent  whose  modesty 
retires  into  the  ablative  "  Corporc  Sano,"  have  quite 
realised  how  very  disconcerting  a  thesis  has  been  pro- 
pounded. Mr.  Mitchell,  indeed,  throws  overboard  our 
most  cherished  hopes  with  surpassing  coolness.  And 
yet,  if  what  is  suggested  be  true,  if  one  must  be  either 
healthy  and  a  fool  or  wise  and  ricketty,  how  terribly 
momentous  is  the  choice  before  us  !  Till  now  we  went 
our  way  in  peace  ;  there  was  an  admitted  perfection 
somewhere -no  matter  if  we  did  not  reach  it— at  lea.st 
we  fell  short  of  a  standard.  But,  in  the  face  of  this 
grim  dilemma,  all  is  changed.  For  every  self-respecting 
man  there  is  nothing  between  the  bare  bodkin  and  a 
tangled  search  through  the  whole  field  of  Ethics  to  find 
whether  one  had  better  be  muscular  or  learned. 

Happily,  there  is  in  most  men  a  salutary  bias  of  hope- 
fulness which  sturdily  refuses  to  accept  a  dualism  of 
this  kind  without  very  convincing  proof.  Things  cannot 
be  so  awkward  as  Mr.  Mitchell  tries  to  make  them  out. 
The  Spartans  were  athletic  and  stupid  ;  the  Athenians 
were  athletic  also  and  not  stupid  in  the  least.  It  is 
absurd  to  complain  that  one  cannot  be  developing  one's 
physique  all  the  time  and  also  do  hard  brain-work.  In 
neither  case  is  the  ideal  a  matter  of  mere  quantity. 
Obviously  our  standard  is  not  that  of  the  mere  book- 
worm ;_  obviously,  also,  not  that  of  the  mere  gymnast. 
Mr._  Mitchell  gives  no  information  as  to  the  ki/id  of 
brain-work  that  he  means,  and  it.  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  was  quite  clear  on  the  point  in  his  own 
mind.  It  has  certainly  no  relevance  to  urge  the  ad- 
mitted fact  that  work,  say,  for  nine  hours  a  day 
at  a.  "crammer's,"  aggravated,  perhaps,  by  unceasing 
anxiety,  will  unstring  the  muscles,  fret  the  nerves,  and 
derange  the  vital  functions. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  personal  example,  moreover,  is  scarcely 
conclusive.  This  passion  for  nature,  these  surging 
enthusiasms— what  are  they,  if  not  the  signs  of  a 
vigorous  mind  ?  I  doubt  whether  the  splendid  animals 
whom  he  pictures  vacuously  installed  at  the  breakfast 
table  were  all  so  ready  to  thrill  under  aesthetic  influ- 
ences !  Enjoyment  of  this  sort  is,  in  fact,  a  healthy 
mental  function,  and  deserves  to  be  called  "brain- 
work"  no  less  than  the  tabulation  of  crabbed  facts. 
And  what  evidence  have  we  that  the  mental  lassitude 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  baneful  workings  of  ozone  is 
anything  more  than  a  wandering  of  the  attention  to 
ideas  more  immediately  enticing?'  Mr.  Mitchell  should 
try  for  ten  minutes  longer  before  he  throws  his  books 
aside— that  is,  if  he  really  thinks  he  ought  to  read  so 
much. 

_  Grant  that  blood  is  wanted  for  the  brain  and  may  be 
diverted  to  the  muscles,  what  then  ?  One  might  as 
well  complain  that  it  is  impossible  to  fence  and  box  at 
the  same  time,  or  divide  one's  mind  between  chess  and 
whist.  JVo)!  omnia  possumtis  omnes.  As  for  Chatterton 
and  his  like,  they  o'er  informed  their  tenements  of  clay 
by  following  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  too 
far.  Darwin's  loss  of  all  feeling  for  poetry  Is  exactly 
parallel  to  his  more  purely  physical  infirmities. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  healthy  state  of  the  body,  and  a 
healthy  state  of  the  mind.  To  be  a  respectable  member 
of  society,  fit  to  talk  to,  capable  of  enjoving  music, 
poetry,  philosophy,  a  man  need  not  be  the  enemy  of  his 
body.  It  is  little  short  of  a  crime  to  preach  such  a 
doctrine  without  evidence,  and  so  to  confirm  alike  the 
stupid  athlete  and  the  dyspeptic  pedant  in  their  lament- 
able heresies.  Even  if  the  fevered  and  restless  working 
of  the  brain  of  genius  tends  to  loosen  the  physical 
harmony,  it  is  ludicrous  to  infer  from  this  that  one 
must  disorganise  the  body  before  one  can  understand 
the  productions  of  genius.    Surely  it  is  beyond  question 
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that  our  tliou-hts  draw  speed  and  fire  from  the  clean 
rush  of  the  blood.    And  so  I  console  myself.  ^  ^^^^^^ 

THE  MONTSERRAT  RIOTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturd.w  Review. 
Sir  —With  reference  to  the  recent  trial  and  acquittal 
at  Antigua  of  the   eighty-two   so-called  Montserrat 
Rioters-which  trial  lasted  four  days-I  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  following 
passage  in  the  Judge's  summing  up,  as  reported  m  the 
Montserrat  Herald"  of  the  13th  ult.,  which  arrived  on 

the  I  St  inst.  .  r 

"He  (the  learned  Judge)  referred  to  the  evidence  ot 
Mr.  Commissioner  Baynes  and  Inspector  Learmonth  as 
'very   extraordinarv,'  for    they  said    'no    rifles  were 
fired  at  all,  and  that  the  police  disappeared  as  soon  as 
the  order  was  given  to  fire.'    But  such  evidence  was 
flatlv  contradicted  bv  Sergeant  Bayley,  who  was  an  old 
and'respected  member  of  the  police  force,  and  who  said 
'  I  fired  ; '  and  he  was  inclined  to  believe  every  word 
spoken  bv  Bavlev,  whose  evidence  was  corroborated  by 
Dr.  Duk^,  and  the  fact  was  that  five  men  were  shot  by 
buckshot.    The  bullets,  the  learned  Judge  said,  must 
have  required  some  propelling  power,  and  he  doubted 
not  that  that  power  was  the  powder  from  the  Police 
rifles     The  police  ran,  but  their  gallant  inspector  ran, 
too  ;  in  a  moment  he  had  been  transformed  into  a  dis- 
solving view  and  disappeared.    The  police  could  not  be 
blamed  for  following  the  example  of  their  superior 
officer  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  they  did  do  so,  or  the 
result  would  have  been  fearful.    Bayley  had  shot  five, 
and  if  the  other  armed  police  had  done  as  well  as  he, 
twenty-five  persons   in   a   crowd  comprised  of  nnen 
women  and  children  would  have  been  wounded,  which 
would  have  been  an  awful  thing.     If  any  of  them  were 
killed,  somebody  would  have  been  responsible,  for  the 

order  to  fire  was  given."  ,  •  u.r  ih^^ 

The  above  are  the  views  expressed  in  Court  by  the 
learned  Judge,  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Wrenfordsley,  Chief 
justice  of  Antigua,  who  tried  the  case,  and  who  refused 
to  believe  Mr.  Commissioner  Baynes  and  Inspector- 
General  Learmonth  on  their  oath,  and  who  characterises 
their  evidence  as  "very  extraordinary." 

The  "  Montserrat  Herald  "  of  the  13th  ult.  goes  on  to 

''''''' Sir  Francis  Fleming  is  deserving  of  severe  censure 
in  the  whole  matter.  Had  he  possessed  tne  necessary 
force  of  character,  and  had  he  been  a  prudent  admmis- 
trator,  he  would  have  suspended  Captain  Learmonth 
and  Mr.  Commissioner  Baynes  pro  iempore  after  the 
riot  ;  so  many  unnecessary  and  indiscriminate,  as  well 
as  spiteful,  arrests  would  then  never  have  been  made, 
such  fuss  and  unnecessary  expenditure  ana  cruelty 
would  not  have  marked  the  proceedings  and  the 
Government  of  the  Leeward  Islands  would  not  have 
shared  so  much  shame,  ignominy  and  contempt.  — 1 
am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Heneage, 
Representing  the  West  Indian  and  Demerara 
Editors. 


MAJOR  HUME  AND  "TEMPLE  BAR." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

I  September,  1898. 

Sir— On  the  13th  August  there  appeared  in  your 
"Review"  a  letteV  from  Major  Hume  respecting  an 
article  of  mine  in  "Temple  Bar"  on  Endym.on  Porter. 
I  was  absent  from  town,  and  at  a  distance  from  neces- 
sary books,  when  the  letter  appeared,  or  I  should  have 
written  on  the  subject  sooner. 

In  that  article  I  mentioned  an  important  speech  as_ 
having  been  made  in  the  year  1G03  by  the  third  Count  o 
Olivares  (afterwards  the  famous  "  Count-Duke  K  and  1 
referred  to  Major  Hume's  "  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  as  my 
authority.  Major  Hume  in  his  letter  states  that  nothing 
he  has  written  bears  out  this  reference,  and  that  the 
speech  in  question  was  made  by  the  second  Count,  the 
father  of  the  "  Count-Duke."  I  write  to  express  my 
regret  that  my  reference  to  Major  Hume  s  book  was  so 
worded  as  not  to  show- what  was  really  the  fact-that 


I  only  intended  to  cite  it  as  the  authority  for  the  state- 
ment" that  the  speech  was  made  at  that  date  by  the 
person  who  was  then  Count  of  Olivares.  I  had  Inde- 
pendent and,  as  far  as  I  knew,  uncontradicted  authority 
for  holding  that  the  second  Count  died  in  1599,  and  !• 
therefore  took  the  statement  as  to  the  speech  made  in 
1603  as  referring  by  necessary  implication  to  the  third 
Count,  but  I  see  tha't  the  form  of  my  reference  unfor-- 
tunatelv  appears  to  make  Major  Hume  responsible  for 
this  implication,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  which  he  actually 

S  t  H  t  Cci  • 

On  the  question  of  historical  fact  I  dare  say  that 
Major  Hume  is  right  and  that  the  second  Count  was 
still  living  and  active  in  1603  ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  date  of  his  death  should  be  stated 
bv  so  manv  authorities— by  all,  indeed,  as  far  as  l  have 
found,  who  state  it  at  all-as  1599-  This  is  given  as 
the  probable  date  in  Woodward  and  Gates  "  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Chronology  "  (1872),  and  as  the  actual  date, 
without  suggestion  of  a  doubt,  in  the  "  Nouvelle 
Biographie  G6n6rale "  (edited  by  Hoefer)  vol.  xxxviii 
(1862),  in  Oetlinger's  "  Moniteur  des  Dates,  vol.  11.  ot 
Supplement  (1880),  and  in  Phillips's  "Dictionary  of 
Biographical  Reference"  (1889).— Yours  faithfully, 

George  Serrell. 

VACCINATION  IN  JAPAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


31  August,  1898. 

Sir,— The  allusion  to  vaccination  in  the  "  Saturday 
Revie'w"  of  27  August  induces  me  to  refer  to  the 
above-named  subject.  In  the  "  Deutsche  Medizimsche 
Wochenschrift "  for  19  November,  1896,  Dr.  Georg 
Heimann,  of  Berlin,  publishes  a  striking  paper,  deahng 
with  the  statistical  result  of  the  Japanese  Compulsory 
Vaccination  Act  of  1874.  The  results  published  in  the 
"British  Medical  Journal"  of  2  July,  1898,  in  the 
article  on  "  Smallpox  and  Vaccination  in  Germany, 
contrast  singularly  with  those  of  Japan.  This  contrast 
is  all  the  more  striking  because  compulsory  vaccination 
has  been  in  force  with  equal  vigour  in  both  countries  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  It  would  be  well  to  publish 
both  articles  side  by  side,  that  one  might  see  the  extra- 
ordinary discrepancies  which  exist  in  these  reports: 
Whereas  the  German  system  of  vaccination  is  said  by 
ill-informed  vaccinists  to  have  extirpated  smallpox, 
Japanese  vaccination,  so  far  from  acting  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  scourge,  actually  increases  its  ravages.  The 
following  statistical  table  will  speak  for  itself. 

Statistical  Table  of  Smallpox  in  Japan. 


Year. 


Total. 


Cases  of 
Smallpox. 


1886  4-551.235  1,291,212  5,842,447 

1887  3,066,466  1,368,083  4,434,549 
634,251  2,930,239 
126,344  1,970,292 

47,621  1,985,580 
54,597  2,224,791 
3,097,711  6,086,472 


1888  2,295,988 
1889 '1,843,948 
1890  1,937,959 
2,170,194 
3,988,761 


1 89 1 
1892 


Fa'al. 


18,676 
9-967 
853 
328 

25 
721 


Total. 


c  5 
Site 


I 

73,337  25'4 
39,779  24'8 
4,052  2I-0. 
1,324  247 
296   8 '4 
3,608  19.9 


8,409  33,779  24 '8 


The  relation  between  the  increased  vaccination  and 
the  total  number  of  cases  of  smallpox  in  the  years  i886y 
1887,  1892  cannot  but  strike  the  attention  of  the  most 
casual  reader.  In  those  years  where  the  operations 
were  fewest  the  plague  was  lowest,  while  the  outbreaks 
seemed  to  coincide  with  increase  in  vaccination.  Iherft 
is  no  question  of  barbarism  here.  The  Japanese  are  a 
modern  nation,  and  their  institutions  are  modelled  on 
the  latest  European  pattern.  Whilst  evidence  for 
vaccinalion  is  so  opposed  to  experience,  sure  y  the  truest 
wisdom  would  be  to  wait  and  watch.  ';  Erst  wagen 
daine  wagen."  "  First  weigh  then  wager.  But  let  u& 
wei-h  wt'//. -Yours  obediently,  Investigator. 
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A  NOVKL  ANM-)  A  niiDlfA  llON. 


I.;i  PiK'hosso 

LcUKTIO. 


I'.n  I'a 


V 


nun  ciiK'iils   in    l'"i  aiu'c 
year  as  to  prochuo  a  phono- 


'T^'*H1'-  violoiico  of  public 

*-  been  so  i;roal  tliis 
niciial  scarcity  in  litcM-ary  productions.  In  such  .. 
barren  season,  tliorol'orc.'  the  focuiuiity  of  M.  Taui 
Bciurf^et  is  reni.irUablc.  "La  nucliesse  Bleue  "  is  llio 
third  volinne  wliicli  ho  lias  published  this  year,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  solid  ami  elaborate  of  his  novels.  But 
it  is  not  quite  new,  althoui^h  it  is  now  t,'iven  to  the 
public  for  the  fust  time  in  book  form.  Five  years  ngo, 
if  we  remember  rij^ht,  the  "Journal"  applied  to 
M.  Bouri^et  in  threat  haste  for  a  new  novel,  and  he 
wrote,  somewhat  in  a  hurry  and  for  that  special  pur- 
pose, a  story  called  "  Trois  Ames  d'.Vrtistes."  He  was 
dissatisfied  with  it,  and  left  it  there  in  the  lost  columns 
of  a  daily  newspaper,  from  which  he  has  now  redeemed 
it,  takings  the  opportunity  to  revise,  adapt  and  indeed 
rewrite  it  as  "La  Duchesse  Bleue."  We  are  not  sure 
that  this  is  ever  a  very  fortunate  method  of  producing  a 
book,  and,  although  the  novel  before  us  bears  trace  of 
extraordinary  care  and  fiistidious  correction,  it  lacks 
that  spontaneity  which  comes  with  work  which  has 
been  run  on  right  lines  from  its  very  inception.  "  La 
Duchesse  Bleue,"  let  us  admit  at  once,  is  not  M.  Bour- 
get's  masterpiece. 

But  it  possesses  a  dedication,  which  is  something  of 
a  literary  event.  The  dedications  of  M.  Bourget  have 
always  been  a  curious  feature  of  his  work.  They  are 
often,  as  in  the  present  case,  essays  of  some  length  and 
seriousness ;  they  frequently  develop  a  theory  or  a 
philosophy  of  the  ingenious  writer's.  On  principle,  we 
are  adverse  to  such  prefatory  disquisitions.  If  an 
author,  long  after  the  date  of  original  publication,  likes 
to  gossip  to  us  about  the  mode  in  which  the  plot  and 
place  commended  themselves  to  him,  we  are  well 
pleased  to  listen.  But  to  open  a  new  novel,  and  to  find 
that  a  critical  or  metaphysical  essay  divides  us  from  the 
tale,  is  not,  to  our  mind,  a  happy  discovery.  It  tends 
to  destroy  the  illusion  ;  it  is,  in  its  distinguished  way, 
of  the  same  order  of  obstacle  as  the  "this  is  a  fact  "  of 
the  very  clumsy  narrator.  We  begin  by  passing  under 
a  cold  shower  of  scepticism  ;  the  eff"ort  to  believe  in  the 
story  is  vastly  increased.  The  dedicatory  prefaces  of 
M,  Bourget  are  peculiarly  disillusioning.  He  talks  in 
them  so  much  about  the  craftsman  and  the  artist,  so 
much  about  methods  and  forms,  in  short,  he  takes  the 
music-box  to  pieces  before  us  so  resolutely,  that  we 
start  with  a  sense  of  artificiality.  Even  in  these  com- 
plex days,  we  like  to  pretend  that  we  are  sitting  in  a 
ring  around  the  story-teller,  under  the  hawthorn-tree, 
and  that  when  he  says  "There  was,  once  upon  a  time," 
once  upon  a  time  there  was. 

In  the  case  before  us  we  are,  as  usual,  of  opinion 
that  the  "  dedication  "  is  no  help  to  the  reader  in  giving 
him  faith  in  the  incidents  about  to  be  related  to  hlm^ 
but  it  forms  in  itself  an  agreeable  and  suggestive  piece 
of  literature.     It  is  addressed   to   Madame  Matilde 
Serao,  the  Neapolitan  novelist,  whose  astonishing  "  Le 
Pays  de  Cocagne,"  by  the  way,  has  been  excellently 
translated  out  of  the  Italian  by  Madame  Paul  Bourget. 
M.  Bourget  has  been  reading  this  brilliant  book,  and 
he  has  felt,  once  more,  what  a  chasm    divides  the 
crowded  and  animated  scenes  of  Madame  Serao  from 
his  own  limited  studies  of  psychological  problems. 
Accordingly  he  writes  a  long  letter  to  explain  this  to 
Madame  Serao,  and  to  remind  her  that  in  the  house  of  the 
novel  there  are  many  chambers.    The  great  central  hall 
no  doubt,  is  that  occupied  by  herself  and  Balzac,  Zola 
and  Tolstoi— and,  we  may  add,  by  Fielding  and  Dickens 
—where  an  eager  creative  energy  sets  on  their  feet  and 
spurs  to  concerted  action  personages  of  every  kind, 
in  hundreds  at  a  time.    This  prodigious  power  to  crowd 
the  canvas  with  figures  belongs  to  Madame  Serao  alone 
among  the  living  novelists  of  Italy.    One  has  only  to  re- 
collect how  entirely  it  is  wanting  to  Gabriele  d'Anunzio. 
It  is  a  gift  not  to  be  despised  ;  it  suggests  a  virility  of 
intellect  and  a  breadth  of  sympathy  which  are  rewarded 
by  a  direct  influence  over  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The 
success  of  such  novels,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  artist 


is  iiol  pioblcmatieal,  because  ihev  jiosscss,  t>bviously 
and  beyond  contradiction,  what  M.  Itourget  calls  "  le 
coloris  de  la  vie  en  mouvement." 

If,   however,  this  kind  of  scene-painting  were  the 
only  species  of  fiction  permitted  tliere  are  many  novelists 
who  could  never  earn  their  daily  bread,  and  M.  Bourget 
is  one  of  them.     .Accordingly  liis  flattering  address  to 
Madame  Serao  is  merely  (he  prelude  lo  an  ingenious 
apology  for  the  painting  of  sentiments  and  emotions, 
lor  liic  novel  of  analysis,  and,  in  short,  for  the  two 
inches  square  of  ivory  to  which  Jane  .Xusten  so  modestly 
confined  herself.     In  the  course  of  his  essay  M.  Bourget 
pauses  to  express  his  warm  admiration  of  Mr.  Henry- 
James,  whom  he  takes  as  the  first  living  exponent  of 
this  peculiarly  intense  and  vivid  manner  of  contemplat- 
ing, as  through  a  microscope,  the  movement  of  intel- 
lectual life.     This  introduction  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Henry  James  is  the  more  interesting  to  ourselves  in. 
that  we  ventured  to  point  out  in  these  columns,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  the  fact  that  the  style  and  attitude  of  M. 
Bourget  were  undergoing  a  transition  which,  if  it  were 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  French  writer  being  influenced 
by  an  Anglo-Saxon  contemporary,  would  point  to  a  de- 
liberate study  of  Mr.  James's  manner.      M.  Bourget, 
in  the  dedication  to  "La  Duchesse  Bleue,"  practically 
confesses  that  we  were  correct  in  what  seemed  our 
almost  daring  conjecture.      He  names    Mr.  James's 
volume  called  "Terminations"  as  the  model  which  he 
has  placed  before  himself  in  his  recent  treatment  of 
problems  of  artistic  psychology. 

The  original  name  of  the  story  before  us  was  "  Trois 
Ames  d'Artistes,"  as  we  have  already  said.    M.  Bourget 
explains  that,  on  reflection,  he  thought  this  too  ambi- 
tious a  title.    It  was  at  least  descriptive,  whereas  "  La 
Duchesse  Bleue"  suggests  nothing;    it  proves  upon 
examination  to  be  the  nickname  of  a  part  in  a  play  in 
which  the  heroine  made  a  success.      M.  Bourget  has 
portrayed  in  this  book  three  artistic  temperaments  set 
side  by  side.    These  are  respectively  those  of  a  novelisfe. 
and  dramatist,  an  actress  and  a  painter,  and  he  has 
shown  these  three  persons  to  us  in  a  mutual  crisis  o€ 
tragical  passion.     Jacques  Moran.  the  dramatist,  has. 
a  play  being  acted,  for  the   principal  ro/e  in  which  a 
charming  little  actress,  with  a  Botticelli  face,  Camille- 
Favier,  makes  a  great  success  ;  the  painter  is  Vincent 
La  Croix,  who  tells  the  story.    Moran  is  adored  by 
Camille,   but   deserts   her   for  a   woman   of  fashion, 
Madame  de  Bonnivet,  while  Vincent,  worked  upon  by 
his   generous   indignation   at  this   treatment,  fails  to 
perceive  through  three  hundred  pages  that  he  himself 
loves  Camille,  and   might   be   loved   in   return.  The 
plot  is  no  more  complicated  than  this,  and  we  confess 
that  it  requires  some  respect  for  M.  Bourget  and  some 
enthusiasm  for  the  processes  of  the  psychological  novel 
to  carry  us   through   so   long  a  book  attached  to  so 
slender  a  thread  of  plot. 

Moran  and  Camille  are  entirely  successful  in  life, 
Vincent  La  Croix  is  a  failure  in  everything  he  touches ; 
and  the  object  of  "  La  Duchesse  Bleue"  seems  to  be 
to  distinguish  between  the  one  race  of  artists  which 
translates  marvellously  without  itself  experiencing,, 
and  the  other  race  which  experiences  without  being 
able  to  translate.  For  a  phrase  to  say  on  the  boards, 
for  a  sentence  to  write  in  a  book,  the  former  class, 
would  sell  their  father  or  their  mother. 

The  moral  of  "La  Duchesse  Bleue,"  in  a  nutshell, 
is  that  if  we  wish  to  keep  our  hearts  tender  and 
fresh,  we  must  be  content  to  be  .ourselves  mediocre 
and  obscure.    The  thesis  is  a  not  unfamiliar  one.  It 
occurred   to  the  fiery  spirit  of  Elizabeth  Browning 
while  she  watched  the   great  god  Pan,  down  by  the 
reeds  in  the  river,  "draw  out  the  pith  like  the  heart 
of  a  man."    In  the  hypothesis  of  the  French  novelist, 
a  love,  a  hatred,  a  joy,  a   sorrow,  is   to  the  really 
successful  artist  nothing  more  than  so  much  manured 
earth   out  of  which   he   can   force   the   flower  of  his 
talent,  that  blossom  of  delicacy  and  passion,  to  perfect 
which  he  will   not   hesitate   for  a   moment  to  kill  in 
himself  every  true  delicacy  and   every  living  emotion. 
It  is   not   a   pleasant   theory,  and  the  ugliness  of  it 
may  help  us  who  form  the  vast  majority  of  men  and 
women  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  mortifying  fact  that 
we  were  not  born  to  be  gen[uses.     But  we  think  that 
M.  Bourget  makes  a  mistake    in  attributing  this  pecu- 
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liarlv  inluunan  hardness  of  heart  exclusively  to  the 
tist  of  the  hi^^hest  class.  We  are  afraid  that  our 
experience  has  "led  us  to  observe  the  van.ty-wh.ch  is 
relnl-  at  the  root  of  this  moral  detormity-in  those 
who' have  nolhin-  of  genius  in  their  nature  except  its 
fretfulness  and  its  ferocity. 

IMPERIALISM. 
"Imperialism."    By  C.  de  Thierry.    With  an  Intro- 
duction by  W.  E.  Henley.    London  :  Duckworth. 
T^HIS  is  no  iinposinsr  volume.     It  scarcely  conies 
i    u-ithin  the  designation  of  a  book  at  all  ;  it  is  rather 
an  essav  or,  to  be  quite  accurate,  two  essays  ;  tor  Mr. 
Henlev's  introduction,  though  very  short,  yet  merits  the 
title   'Within  the  neat  cover  of  this  booklet  is  no  array 
of  facts  and  figures  to  stimulate  the  readers'  imagination 
or  aggravate  his  temper  ;  its  purpose  is  rather  to  arrest 
attention  bv  presenting  in  brief  the  case  for  Imperialism 
and  the  hi'storv  of  Imperialism,  both  viewed  tmm  the 
hi-her  patriotic,   rather   than  from  the  politico-com- 
mlrcial  standpoint.      It    is  a  sermon   rather   than  a 

^^'^^r  ""Henlev's  "advertisement"  necessarily  commands 
first  attentio'n.-  It  is  the  special  literary  gift  ot  Mr 
Henlev  to  find  the  apt  word,  the  terse  phrase,  which 
nails  down  in  a  line  the  thought  which  other  writers 
labour  through  pages  to  express.  Of  manifestations 
of  this  J-ift  the  pages  before  us  are  full— from  the 
opening  description  of  the  little  England  penod  as  he 
vears  in  which  the  blind  were  content  to  be  led  by  the 
insane,"  to  his  description  of  the  new  birth  in  the 
sentence  "We  have  found  our  lost  selves,  and  we 
have  found  our  lost-or  well-nigh  lost— Colonies.  _ 

M.  de  Thierry's  essay,  though  dealing  with  principles 
-castigating  the  old,  arguing  eloquently  for  the  nevv- 
is  nevertheless  much  occupied  with  personahties.  Ap- 
propriatelv  the  first  personage  brought  in  to  illustrate 
the  argument  is  the  Queen  herself.    Here  the  author 
makes  a  point  which  we  are  prone  to  lose  sight  ot, 
namelv,  that  the  Throne  is  now  the  sole  nexus  bincung 
the  British  Empire,  the  only  constitutional  element  which 
the  mother  country  and  the  self-governing  Colonies  have 
in  common.     With  our  democratic  elections  and  our 
crovernment  bv  Cabinet,  even  the  most  loyal  subjects  ot 
the  Oueen  in  England  have  got  into  the  habit  of  leaving 
the  Crown  out   of  their   political   calculations  :  put 
bluntlv,  the  Sovereign  has,  in  their  view,  become  a 
mere  'figure-head  of  the  ship  of  State,  and  no  more 
directs  "the  nation's  course  than  does  a_  figure-head 
the  ship.    It  is  not  altogether  a  true  view  ;   but  let 
it  pass.    The  Queen's  power  shows  lorth  chiefly'  else- 
where.   It  is  safe  to  afiirm  that  without  the  Throne 
there  would  be  no  Empire.    To  the  British  Pariiament 
the  Colonies  are  indifferent,  and  owe  no  allegiance 
Pendin-  the  Federation  of  the  future,  the  sole  bond 
which  unites  them  with  the  Mother  country  is  devotion 
to  the  Queen-Empress.     The  extreme  champions  of 
Little  Englandism  in  the  middle  years  of  the  century 
who  desiVed  to  abolish  the  Crown   as  well   as  the 
Colonies  were  truer  to  their  creed  (though  doubtless 
unconsciously)  than  the  others,  who  were  graciously 
willing  to  allow  the  effete  monarchical  system  to  live 
harmlessly  on.      Had  the  Republicans   tnumphed  in 
their  endeavours  to  break  up  the  Throne,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  there  could  have  been  any  Empire  to-day. 
It  seems  strange,  yet  it  is  the  fact,  that  on  the  shoulders 
of  an  aged  lady  Hes  the  very  existence  of  the  greatest 
Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

A  refreshing  part  of  this  little  volume  are  the  pages 
devoted  to  Mr.  Gladstone.    When  the  news  came  o 
his   death,  the   nation   did   right   to   pay  respectful 
homage  at  the  grave-side  of  a  man  who  for  so  many 
vears   had   led  "either  the   Government,   or  — only  a 
less  important  office-the  Government's  Opposition. 
The  most  bitter  opponents  of  Mr.   Gladstone  s  po hey 
ri<'htly  for  once  refrained  from  criticism  of  that  policy 
at^he  mention  of  its  author's  name.    But  now  that  the 
trreat  State  funeral  has  become  a  matter  of  history, 
and  the  eulogies  on  England's  most  prominent  politician 
have  all  been  pronounced,  and  mostly  iorgotten,  one  is 
prompted  to  inquire  whether  the  whole  business  was 
not  a  little  over-done,  and  whether  the  English  nat.oi  - 
perhaps  the  most  sentimental  nation  m  the  world-did 


not  permit  its   laudable  sentiment  somewhat  to  run 
away  with  its  sober  judgment.      Anyhow,  it  is  time 
now'  to  say  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that,  though  he  may  have 
been  a  great  man  and  a  great  politician  and  a  great 
rhetorician,  he  was  certainly  not  a  great  statesman,  and 
the  Empire  owes  him  no  thanks  for  his  leadership 
This  the  author  of  "  Imperialism"  says  in  no  measured 
terms.    The  England  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  "the  England  of  Mr  Gladstone  Ear 
Granville  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  :  the  England,  that 
is,  which  returned  a  Minister  to  Pariiament  who  h&d 
broken  the  most  sacred  pledges  given  to  British  and 
native  subjects  in  the  Transvaal,  lowered  the  national 
repute  in  every  corner  of  the  globe,  and  betrayed  to 
death  the  most  chivalrous  soldier  of  the  nineteenth 
century."      And   particular   stress   is   laid  upon  the 
contra'sting  sentiments  felt  by  Colonials  towards  Mr 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.     They  knew  the 
former,  says  M.  de  Thierry,   "as  an  enemy  to  the 
Empire  before  the  flower  of  the  Liberal  Party  saw  in 
him  an  enemy  to  the  Union,"  while  to  the  latter  they 
never  tired  of  doing  honour.  , 

In  addition  to  criticisms  upon  men.  Imperialism  is 
full  of  passages  demonstrating  the  contrast  between  the 
Colonial  and  Home  democracies.  And  here  the  author 
does  good  service  ;  for  it  is  of  importance  for  English- 
men to  know  that  Colonial  democracy  and  English 
Liberalism,  instead  of  being  synonymous,  are  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder.  The  most  socialistic  democrat  in 
New  Zealand  is  as  sound  an  Imperialist  as  the  most 
ardent  Tory  in  the  Cariton  Club.  As  the  author  says 
"  The  Little  Englander  flourishes  only  in  the  be  ly  ot  the 
body  politic  ;  he  is  absolutely  unknown  in  the  giant 
members." 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  LION  AND  THE  SUN. 
"Through  Persia  on  a  Slde-Saddle."  By  Ella  C.  Sykes. 
London  :  Innes. 

MISS  ELLA  C.  SYKES  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
abfe  to  gratify  the  desire  for  Eastern  travel, 
which,  she  says,  possessed  her  after  readmg  Eothen 
owing  to  the  fact  that  her  brother.  Captain  Mol^^^^^^^h 
Sykes,  was  asked  by  the  Foreign  Office  ^ojouad  s. 
consulate  in  the  Persian  districts  of  Kerman  and  Balu- 
chistan.     It  was  an  adventurous  journey  for  a  lady  to 
undertake.    The  red  line  which  marks  her  route  on  the 
map  at  the  end  of  her  book  extends  from  Baku  on  the 
weLrn  shore  of  the  Caspian  through  the  whole  length 
of  Persia  to  the  Baluchistan  frontier,  Kelat  and  Quetta, 
to  the  Indus,  and  from  Karachi  by  sea  up  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Busrah.     Everywhere  throughout  this  long 
journey  our  authoress  kept  her  eyes  open,--^  brought 
to  bear  considerable  powers  of  description,  with  the 
iuR  that  she  has  produced  a  P^e-antly-written  record 
of  experiences  in  the  "  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun. 
n  i?Lt  a  country,  she  says,  which  — --f  .f^^^^ 
to  the  ordinary  globe-trotter  who  is  ^"^.^  ''^^^l^^';;^^^^ 
matter  of  "  sights."    Teheran  is  modern  ;    here  is  little 
to  admire  in^he  old  royal  city  of  /^-vin  ;   even  in 
Ispahan  it  is  difficult  to  con  ure  up  a  clear  P'^tuie  of  1  s 
magnificence  in  the  days  of  Shah  Abbas.    The  best 
specimens  of  Persian  art  are  to  be  found    n    nd  a 
ihere  Persian  taste  reigns  supreme,  Pers  an  1  terat  ue 
is  studied,  and  the  Persian  language  spoken    n  polite 
circles     The  reason  of  this.  Miss  Sykes  thinks,  may 
be7l?at  Persia  was  ahvays  an  essentially-^po^^r  count^^^^ 
and  that  the  national  predilection  tor  mud  as  a  buildi  p 
material  is  not  conducive  to  fine  or  enduring  aich  - 
Sctm-e,  however  beautiful  may  be  tl-  t.k.s  with  which 
it  is  covered.    Kerman  was  sacked  by  Omar,  Jen^n  / 
Khan,  Timur  and   Nadir   Shah,  and   in   i794  Agu 
Muhammed  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  present  K  ,ar 
dynasty,  after  almost  _  entirely  deniohshnig   the  c  ) , 
refused  to  withdraw  his  troops  until  he  had  received 
•is  a  trift  20,000  pairs  of  human  eyes.        ,   ^  „ 

I?  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  know  that_  Kerman 
never  recovered  its  ancient  prosperity.  Capt^m  Syke 
would  not  allow  his  sister  to  go  ^yf'"^^,^  However 
populace  had  never  seen  an  Lnghs^iwomai  H^^^^ev^''' 
[hey  made  their  home  at  the  Consulate  for  many 
months,  happy  months  for  our  authoress,  wb°-  ^eal  h 
never  failed  and  whose  spirits  never  flagged  It  used 
to  make  me  laugh,"  she  says,  "when  I  received  letters 


lo  Septenibor,  iSgS  1  he  batur 

from  iVioiiils  wlio  piliod  ino  hoiii;^-  '  in  oxilo  '  as  tliov 
ima^ijiiioil.  and  to  whom  the  facts  of  iny  licini,"-  two 
luiiuirotl  inilos  iVom  my  nearest  lunopcan  neiiiliboiirs 
seemed  quite  appallini;-.  Tliev  little  knew  that  I  was 
j-iassinij-  thiout;l\  some  of  the  happiest  moiiths  of  my 
whole  existence,  althou!,yii  I  must  confess  there  are  not 
many  women  with  whom  the  Persian  climate  atrrees  as 
it  did  with  me.  I  revelled  in  the  perpetual  sunshine, 
which  1  had  never  before  enjoyed  to  the  full,  and  was 
disolulely  content." 

From  Kerman  the  party  journeyed  over  tlio  desert 
to  Kuhak  on  the  Baluchistan  frontier,  and  there  the 
work  of  the  Frontier  Commission  under  Colonel  Hol- 
dich  bei;-an  the  work  of  delimitation  between  Persian 
and  British  Baluchistan,  let't  unsettled  during-  the  Gold- 
smid  Mission.     This  beinij-  done,  Captain'  aixl  Miss 
Sykes  went  on  to  Quetta  with  the  Knj^lish  members  of  the 
Commission.   After  a  short  stay  at  Simla  Captain  Svkes 
received  orders  to  g-o  to  Karun  valley,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  inquire  into  matters  connected  with 
British  commerce  and  recent  outrag-es  on  Europeans  in 
that  part  of  the  world.    Our  authoress  landed  at  the 
interesting  island  of  Bahrein,  which  Sir  Edward  Durand 
and  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  have  as^reed  in  regarding-  as 
I     the  cradle  of  the  Phoenician  race.     "  In  the  interior  of 
the  island  is  a  huge  necropolis,  and  when  they  opened 
some  of  the  double-chambered  tombs  they  found  frag- 
ments of  carved  and  inscribed  ivory,  besides  other  relics, 
most  certainly  of  Phoenician  workmanship."    After  re- 
turning to  Karachi,  and  thence  taking  ship  round  by 
Aden,  Brindisi  and   Constantinople,  the  adventurous 
brother  and  sister  went  back  to  Teheran  in  Persia. 
Then  finally  they  came  home  via   Sofia,  Vienna  and 
Paris.  ^   The  closing  pages  of  the  narrative  of  these 
extensive  journeys   proves  the  author  to  be  a  born 
traveller,  one  in  whom  the  Wanderlust  is  probably  in- 
curable.     "I  wake  up,"    she  says,    "  morning  after 
morning  to  the  soft  greys  and  greens  and  blues  of  an 
English  landscape.    1  miss  the  glow  of  the  floods  of 
sunshine  that  were  wont  to  pour  into  my  room  In 

Persia  It  was  the  sun  that  made  It  a  keen  joy 

merely  to  be  alive,  and  its  glorious  light  is  xvhat  I  miss 
more  than  all  In  niy  native  land." 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  HERRING. 

Naturgeschichte  des  Herings."    Von  Professor  Dr. 
F.  Heincke.    Tell  I.  (2  vols.).    Berlin  :  Salle. 

TOURING  our  inglorious  tenure  of  Heligoland  that 
^    dwindling   rock  provided  nothing  more  notable 
than  a  fine-w^eather  outlet  for  the  cockney  tripper  "vvhose 
narrow  bosom  swelled  with  the  Instinct  of  empire  and 
who,  the  qualms  of  travel  once  over,  could  afford  to  strut 
and  vulgarise  among  the     quaint  "  natives.  Germany, 
however,  acquired  this  dot  in  the  North  Sea  for  better 
purpose,  and  the  first  act  of  the  new  government  was 
characteristic.      It  established  a  biological  Institution, 
not  perhaps  equal  to  Dohrn's  aquarium  at  Naples,  but 
capable  at  any  rate  of  doing  useful  work.    Nor  were 
the  authorities  less  happy  In  their  choice  of  director, 
for  Dr.  Heincke  had  already  shown  himself  a  careful 
and  trustworthy  exponent  of  marine  biological  lore, 
and  we  have  even  some  recollection  of  his  name  among 
the  -ivitnesses  that  gave  evidence  before  our  own  last 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  Sea-fisheries.  There- 
fore it  Is  no  surprise  to  us  that  he  should,  comparatively 
soon  after  his  appointment  to  this  Important  post,  have 
embodied  some  of  the  results  of  his  labours  In  a  worthy 
volume;  nor  Is  It  remarkable  that  his  choice  should  have 
fallen  on  the  herring— most  important  of  our  food  fishes, 
most  mysterious  in  Its  llfe-hlstory,  most  conspicuous  In 
the  waters  that  bound  the  author's  official  residence. 
We    have    some    hesitation,    pending   the  promised 
sequel,  in  ofiering  more  than  the  merest  Indication  of 
the  results  embodied  In  this  first  Instalment  and  of  the 
methods  by  which  they  have  been  reached  ;  but  there 
need  be  no  difiidence  in  pronouncing  It  to  be  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  treatise  that  has  ever  yet  appeared 
on  any  of  our  food  fishes,  Immeasurably  In  advance  of 
anything  yet  published  In  this  country,  if  not  Indeed 
of  such  works  In  the  author's  bibliography  as  are  known 
to  us. 

Briefly  Dr.    Heincke    sets    himself  the  somewhat 
appalling  task  of  solving  the  dark  secrets  of  the  growth 
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ol  herring  under  various  conditions,  of  the  time  and 
method  of  spawning  and  development  of  the  egg,  of  the 
leeding,  migrations  and  present  ilistribtilioii.  The 
accurate  dill'erentiating  belween  the  --jiuiin;.-  r;icj  and 
the  local  form  is  in  itself  a  business  that  might  well 
have  discouraged  a  less  ardent  student.  Some  of  this 
volume  is,  it  must  be  granted,  historical  and  critical.  Dr. 
Heincke  criticises,  favourably  or  otherwise,  the  con- 
clusions of  Ewart,  Smith,  Matthews,  Petersen  and  other 
students  of  the  mystic  herring.  Much,  again,  is  severely 
technical,  particularly  the  dimension-tables  that  accom- 
pany the  plates.  But  the  1  ess  devoted  reader  may  glean 
from  the  historic  and  the  abstruse  a  sheaf  of  interesting 
information  on  the  herring  and  the  sprat,  and  the  author 
is  suOicIcntly  intelligible  to  the  unscientific  on  the 
subject  of  the  herring's  food,  enemies  and  breeding.  It 
is  matter  for  regret  that  this  first  volume  ends,  on  the 
principle  of  the  sensational  serial,  at  a  most  Interesting 
stage  of  the  Investigations,  to  wit,  the  character-varia- 
tions arising  out  of  alteration  In  diet. 

Of  the  work  as  a  whole  we  shall  have  something 
further  to  say  on  Its  completion.  Meanwhile  we  find 
satisfaction  in  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  this 
volume,  and  in  according  unstinted  praise  not  alone  to 
the  masterly  treatment  of  the  subject— that  v/as  to  be 
expected— but  to  the  spirit  of  modesty  which  offers  so 
agreeable  a  contrast  to  the  not  diffident  tone  of  certain, 
home  productions. 

A  JUBILEE  VOLUME  ON  PAINTING. 

"The  Art  of  Painting  In   the  Queen's  Reign."  By 
A.  G.  Temple.     London  :  Chapman. 

j^HIS  is  a  large  volume  with  seventy-seven  repro- 
Auctions  of  pictures  and  a  great  deal  of  text  by 
the  director  of  the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery.    We  owe  so 
much  to  Mr.  Temple's  efforts  In  recent  years  In  giving 
us  another  look  at  pictures,  especially  Preraphaelite 
pictures,  that  had  not  been  seen  In  exhibitions  recently, 
that  \ye  should  not  like  to  deal  unkindly  with  the  book 
in  which  he  rambles  among  the  painters  of  the  reign. 
Indeed,  his  account  of  them,  long  and  without  trace  of 
perspective  as  It  Is,  becomes  at  times  amusing  ;  for  the 
subject,  the  technique,  the  measurement,  the  price  of 
pictures  jostle  one  another  in  broken-winded  sentences, 
with  a  faint  charming  fatuity.  You  seem  to  see  the  author 
treading  with  rapt  gaze  the  halls  of  a  Tate,  an  Aird',  a 
McCuUoch,  and  scattering  as  he  goes  respectful  breath- 
less exclamations  :  "Ah,  sir,  that  Is  indeed  a  DIcksee  !' 
And  that  O'Neill,  now— fetched  so  many  guineas  at 
such-and-such  a  sale.    VIcat  Cole,  too.    No  one  has 
made  more  impress  with  regard  to  landscape.     May  I 
take  the  measurements  of  this  gem  of  a  MacWhIrter  ? 
.  .  .  ."    He  says  of  a  RossettI,  "This  Is  a  clever  and 
correct  drawing."     Of  Leighton  we  read,  "He  had 
taken  with  enthusiasm  the  favourite  theme  of  Francesca 
da  Rimini,  and  when  he  was  twenty-eight  had  found  his 
subject  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet  '  (44  x68,  1858)."    Of  the 
"Summer  Moon":  "The  painting  of  the  raiment  of 
the  tvv^o  sleeping  women  Is  of  a  nature  to  suggest 
the  Inquiry  as  to  how  It  was  done."     And  again, 
"  What  stillness  !  broken  only  by  the  loud-singing  bird 
that  haunts  the  thicket  of  pomegranate,  and  exalted  by 
the  accomplished  portrayal  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the 
modelling  of  which,  more  particularly  of  the  two  hands 
that  lie  one  within  the  other,  far  from  suggesting  any 
laboured    effort,    point    to    that    command    and  ease 
to  which  his  studious  application  had  brought  him." 
One  questions  vaguely  whether  this  sentence  has  had 
a  verb,  but  life  Is  too  short  to  turn  back  and  resolve 
the  doubt  :  it  Is  enough  to  be  exalted  bv  Its  accom- 
plished portrayal.    Then  there  Is   the   "St.  Cecilia" 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  which  he  has  "taken  a  more 
broadened  view  than  RossettI  took."    "This  picture 
became   Mr.   McCulloch's  before  It  left  the  painter's 
studio,  and  now  adorns  the  dining-room  of  that  well- 
known  patron's  newly-erected  house."     All  that  we 
still  long  to  know  after  this  are  the  measurements 
of  Mr.  McCulloch.     Then  there  Is  Mr.  Leader  "court- 
ing" the  "difficult  effect  of  the  sunset  on  rich  brown 
agricultural    land"  (46x81).     Then    there    Is  Alfred 
East,  "formerly  of  Glasgow,"  who  "works  from  a 
standpoint  of  his  own;"  but  so  do  fifty  other  gentle- 
men; Indeed,  so  many  "standpoints"  are  taken  up 
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.l,at  uncommonly  llt.lo  view  must  b-^Jf^^^J^i:^ 

^        ,  .h  .flv  hv  the  "roup  who  have  identified  Ihem- 
^ru:  "vv^rGla4ow.  have'aUen  into  the  ran^e  of  those 
.t'e  ntral  p%ochvltie,  have  ^".-P^ 
thentselves   m   this  particular  way.     J^'^  '^^^^^ 

^;f'"fiX^"s^,rllSerrjn.'".£ar,ed7ih. 

K  !«';^?^^.Si^'«"s:^^^^^- 

re-arded  entirely  in  conjunction  with  an  '-^PP;^^'^^" 

dir>irnL'tT'ts*caf^i"^em:;:;:r.i;: 

or  lohn  Pettie,  all  illustrated  here  ;  on  the  one  or  iv 

If  s^^ir.l^^rt:^r"tt,s:^^  i 

l.  lfr'pd  and  on  the  extraordinary  vulgarity  of  the 
ledged  ,   ana  on  m  moreover,  in 

rrSie"nLTerrf::r^f._- 

Birmingham  is  particularly  well  off  in  this  respect. 


FICTION. 

-The  Wheel  of  God."    By  George  Egerton.  London: 
Richards. 

-T-HF  collection  of  disconnected  jottings,  which  should 

.omen  she  mee^  in  u.g- hc^se^-^^ 

a  worthless  yo-g  doctor 
We  have  a  strong  conviction  that  her  life  -th  her  fir 
husband,  the  adventurer,  ^^^^  ^^^^^/J^^y  ^en- 
intprestin<'  to  contemplate;  but  the  autnor  um^ 

three  parts  are  ^-^f.  ^Vdepl  One 

-The  Wheel  of  God"  is,  in  this  respect,  much  like 
appearance  of  most  personsMn^es.  , 

to  remark  °"  '  -^'^JXr  ^  r'two'ways  in  which 
who  fo'lo"-,  ^ay  prove  advantageous 

the   possession   ol   a   story  iiity   I     A  «torv  increases 

<r.z  r'^iiK^fi^Ji^^v^r^s- 

the  novelist  has  at  his  ^.Titedly 

S„i^^h:t::::sf  ttin^^^^ 

servations  of  life  that  he  nas       "  jj 
place,  the  novelist  possesses  in  a  story  to 


criterion  bv  which  he  may  judge  what  out  of  his  fund  of 

Ob  er vations  he  is  to  set  down.    His  incidents  have  o 

Sndero-o  a  certain  scrutiny  that  passes  unopposed  only 

such  as  contribute  something  to  the  telling  ot  his  s  ory 

LTe  is  a  struggle  over  those  that  do  not,  a  salutary 
-thereisastru  g  .  ^j^^^j  ^j-  ^^^j 

r?no  suIh'^onU-olTshe  has  left  herself  free  to  set 
down  anything  from  her  experience  that  comes  into  her 
head  presuming  only  that  any  observations  which  have 
intets^ted  h^r  will  interest  others.  The  presumption 
w^uld  have  been  justifiable  if  what  she  wrote  were  the 
Ts  It  o  an  obse  vation  impersonally  mterested.  The 
nterest  whi^h  an  egoist  feels  in  describing  his  dreams 

frSl  if  Jo^xl  fi^tio",  ^nd  iJ  can  only  be  this  sort  of 
observation  that  makes  George  Egerto"  say  of  h  r 
heroine,  "Funny,  whenever  she  ^^^z;  h^'^^ry  she  couia 
smell  beef-steak  and  tomatoes.  She  could  see  them 
and  vet  when  she  had  to  walk  over  a  grating  at  a 
restaurant  the  hot  smell  of  the  -okinj^^  --^^ -^^t 
her  retch  "  It  is  an  impression  that  reveals  notnin^, 
Sas  no  connexion  with  anything  that  has  been  s  d 
before  or  anything  that  follows-just  a  crude  experience 
thrown  at  o'ur  heads,  of  no  interest  to  any  one  who 

cannot  answer  back,  "  Very  f--^^  •'  .^."^^^^e  the 
fppl  "     The  four  lines  quoted  will  suggest  tne 

charicte'r  'of  George  Egerton's  novel   better  than  a 

o  umn  of  description.    Even  the  exclamatory  a^djecUv 
which  heralds  the  observation  is  characteristic,  ine 
uSr    who    has  not   the    distinguishing  sense,  the 
Ss  e   ^o  refect,  of  her  own  accord,  such  meaningless 
;rs:age°s,Ts  suVely,  the  last  p 

with  the  salutary  control  imposed  by  the  possession  01 
r'j;f„L":rory^o  tell      Nor  do  her  ipore  important 

observations  reveal  her  as  tne  arusi  Desmond, 

for  the  lack  of  that  love  which  is,  as  it  vvere,  its  onl> 
•    Jfi  .  fon       The  incident  is  not  placed  anywhere, 

of  rhYfrcftha.  a  loman  feels  liUe  that  a.  times, ^nd 

"°  "'ra^Ito-rw^uM  Tat.:  rp^d  the'ttiro?" 

iilfiiiilsii 

with  every  man's  childnood     ?'V\7^."?'Marv  Desmond 
the  book  there  are  chapters  dunng  wh  ch       y  Ue 
becomes  little  more  than  ^  Peg  oiyvhich  to  ha 
of  women  she  meets  in  boarding-houses,  l 
pearance  of  the  chief  figure  ^^^.^  J^^d  es  of  these 
have  been  of  small  consequence  had  ^^^^  °  ^as 

disconnected  figures  been  bet  er     But  the  ^u 

not  the  patience,  the  fi"^"^^^^' ^^^^^^  reader  will  say, 
so  present  a  detached  person  that  tne  reau  j 

■^Vruly  the  sight  of  this  ^^--J^^^^";  ^ftS 
any  goal  that  I  can  discover  ;  but  '^".fJT  characteristic, 
has  put  into  her  mouth  are  so  ^''q;;'  f^^  >;f^'^tSe  world 
she  has  been  dropped  into  her  ^xact  p Uce  'u  t^ 
with  such  perfect  adjustment,  she  has  been  m 
under  such  furiously  true  e  Ae^^'"^ 

win  remain  to  me  ^  Joa.Jass.nsJ^ 
with  that  sort  of  figure  f^^^hion,  con- 

the  author's  urgent  self  has  in  some  odu 
trived  to  stand  in  the  way       ^ven  sue      PP  ^.^^^ 
impersonal  studies  o  "°er?hat  yet  contains 

noTan°"xpre:  ro::  in-.on,\as  caused 

never  an     I     nor  an  expic  certainly  is  no  duller 

this  petulant  -^l"  l^^^^te  mo  e  J  in  intention, 
than  the  many  others  t'^-V*^  /''^^  ;  ^^ly  remains  to  add 
But  it  is  too  late  for  regret,  ^"d  f  o"  Y^e 
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are  as  oonllc  as  uomoii  aio  llio  I'abricatioiis  of  a 
novelist  wlio  eaii  lay  no  claim  lo  the  possession  ol 
anvthini^  uiuisual — even  intenlions. 

"The  AJnuial.  A  Romance  of  Nelson  in  the  Year 
of  the  Nile."  Hy  Douj^Ias  Sladen.  London: 
Hutchinson. 

That  a  novel  with   Nelson  for  its  hero  sluniiil  be 
wholly  successful  was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  even  by  its 
author;  but  really,  as  such  thini,>-s  s^o,  Mr.  Sladen's  per- 
tormance  is  not  very  bad.     There' are  quite  a  number 
ot  passaj,'es  in  the  book  wherein  Nelson— Mr.  Sladen's 
Nelson— seems  credibly  vital,  and  we  fancy  there  would 
have  been  more  if  the  author  had  not  primed  him- 
self so  laboriously  with  the  literature  of  his  subject. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Sladen's  ima.ijination  is  apt  (as  in 
"Trincolox")  to  perform  de.i;radin<^  antics,  and  some 
will  question  whether  he  has  not  done  wisely  to  fetter 
himself  with  facts.    However,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
degrading  in  "  The  Admiral,"  which  is  really  a  readable 
novel.     Mr.   Sladen  makes  no  attempt  to  represent 
Nelson  as  a  demigod,  nor  does  he,  as  some  moderns 
might  have  done,  seek  to  belittle  him  by  over-accentu- 
ation of  the  details  of  the  liaison  with  Lady  Hamilton. 
The  incident  is  handled  in  excellent  taste,  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  narrative  runs  smoothly  enough. 
Mr.  Sladen,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  puts  the  story  into 
the  mouth  of  a  young  naval  officer  who  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  literary  skill,  and  is  therefore  naturally 
imagined  and  drawn. 


"An   Episode   in  Arcady." 
London  :  Pearson. 


By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 


Mr.  Sutcliffe  has  just  missed  writing  a  very  entertainino- 
story.^    Its  central  idea  is  not  particularly  new,  and  it  is 
too  slight  to  bear  the  elaboration  to  which  it  is  here 
subjected.    A  more  skilful  storyteller,  too,  would  have 
contrived  that  the  second  half  of  the  book  should  be 
less  obvious  and  inevitable.    The  first  part  is  decidedly 
the  better,  for  the  circumstances  which  lead  Rolf  Ferris 
to  masquerade  as  Captain  Maitland,  and  finally  to  drift 
wholly  into  love  with  Olive  Thurlovve,  are  very  happily 
invented  ;  while  the  other  side  of  the  story— that  which 
deals  with  the  defection  of  Dagmar  Ferris  from  her 
engagement  to  her  cousin  Rolf,  and  her  subsequent 
falling   in   love  with   Jack   Wyliss— though  prettily 
described,  has  neither  the  humour  nor  the  spirit  of 
the  preceding  passages.    The  book  is  in  the  main  well 
written  ;  but  we  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sutcliflfe  what 
such  a  section-heading  as  "Their  Mutual  Arcady"  may 
rnean      Do  they  all  talk  the  English  of  Dickens  in 
Arcadia  ? 

Axr"  "^J^  u'^'^yf"^"''^^  °^  ^"  Engineer"  (Bovvden),  by 
Weatherby  Chesney,  would  intimidate  any  budding 
member  of  the  engineering  profession.  The  duties 
expected  of  him  range  from  struggling  with  lunatics  on 
the  top  of  colossal  chimneys  to  tracking  anarchists  and 
'^'i^"  Tx?"  f  ^^''"'llers,  always  at  unspeakable  risk  to  life. 
Mr.  Weatherby  Chesney,  in  his  character  of  engineer, 
is  quite  at  home  drowning  in  a  drain  or  bursting  beside 
a  boiler.  His  excessively  chequered  life  makes  very 
tolerable  reading.  Only  when  he  drags  in  an  absurdity 
like  the  episode  of  "  The  Ruler  of  the  World  "  does  he 
become  a  tedious  person.  Most  of  the  adventures  are 
plausible  enough,  and  nothing  if  not  exciting 

"  The  House  of  Hidden  Treasure,"  by  Maxwell  Gray 
(Hememann),  is  in  some  ways  the  best  thing  its  author 
has  ever  done.  It  has  many  faults.  It  is  too  long,  too 
straggling,  sometimes  incongruously  sensational,  often 
overpoweringly  sentimental.  After  accusing  it  of  all 
this,  we  remain  to  bless.  It  has  beauty  and  distinction. 
Grace  Dorrien  is  human  and  lovable,  all  wildness  and 
passion,  with  no  drop  of  vicious  blood.  We  realise  her 
beauty  as  we  read,  and  grudge  the  tameness  of  her 
elderly  marriage  after  the  vivid  colour  of  her  youth  and 
Its  doings.  It  IS  something  of  an  anti-climax  that  she 
marries  Mark  Hilton  when  he  is  grim  and  <^rey  Like 
the  other  male  characters,  he  is  far  less  alive  than 
Grace-a  shadowy,  faintly  priggish  figure.  The  melo- 
dramatic Brinson  and  his  idiot  children  are  a  little 
irritating— especially  the  child  Pippin,  with  his  eternal 
song  of  fairyland.    As  a  whole,  the  book  is  best  con- 
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sidered  as  the  sketch  of  a  particularly  fascinating 
woman,  the  most  origin.il  character  "Maxwell  (Jray " 
has  yet  created. 

"  In  the  .Sargasso  Sea,"  by  Thomas  Janvier  (Harper), 
il   'i  I'tlle  spun  out,  has  a  great  deal  to  recommend 
il.     I  he  great  stagnant  weed-ocean,  with  its  probable 
Moatmg  city  of  wrecks,  has  held  the  imagination  of 
many  a  novelist  before  Mr.  Janvier,  but  no  one  has. 
given  us  a  more  vivid  picture  than  his.     He  supposes  a 
castaway,  wrecked  on  the  fringe  of  the  Dead  Man's. 
Sea,  as  sailors  have  called  it,  and  gradually  sucked 
urther  and  further  towards  the  middle,  his  progress 
being  marked  by  the  older  and  more  antiquated  build  of 
ships  that  he  passes,  till  he  comes  to  the  oldest  col- 
lection ot  all,  that  has  lain  in  the  centre  for  centuries. 
It  IS  a  little  difTicult  to  believe  that  he  would  have  left 
his  own  wreck,  with  its  food  supply,  and  gone  off  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  without  leaving  some  mark  by 
which  he  could  easily  find  his  way  back  again.  The 
wonderful  discovery  of  treasure  on  a  Spanish  galleon  is- 
another  improbability;  but,  these  details  once  swal- 
lowed, there  is  a  great  deal  of  entertainment  about  the 
adventure,  with  its  final  happy  ending,  which  is  helped 
on  by  a  remarkable  cat,  the  adventurer's  fellow-prisoner 
and  almost  too  interesting  companion.    We  believed  in 
the  cat  till  it  called  its  master  up  on  deck  to  take  a  look 
at  the  distant  smoke  of  a  steamer.     After  that,  we 
expected  it  to  take  a  turn  at  the  wheel  and  make  an  entry 
or  two  in  the  log-book. 

"  The  Pottle  Papers  "  (Lawrence  Greening),  by  "  Saul 
SmifT,"  are  for  the  most  part  a  dreary  set  of  pleasantries, 
with  an  occasional  absurdity  that  strikes  out  a  laugh 
Mr.  Raven  Hill's  illustrations  are  as  clever  as  usual  • 
but  why  does  he  depict  Mrs.  Pottle  as  a  totally  different 
type  on  each  succeeding  page,  not  to  mention  the 
cover.-'  It  IS  unsettling  to  our  imagination  to  be  shown 
a  pretty  young  woman  one  moment  and  a  corpulent 
hag  the  next,  and  to  be  told  that  they  are  both  Mrs 
Pottle. 

"A  Statesman's  Chance,"  by  Joseph  Charles  (Con^ 
stable),  opens   rather  clumsily   with   a  conversation 
between  two  old  friends,  who  run  through  the  events  of 
their  lives  with  quite  obvious  consideration  for  the 
reader,  like  the  two  gentlemen  in  "The  Critic"  It 
goes  on  with  the  marriage  of  the  "  statesman  "  to  a, 
flighty  schoolgirl,  whose  home  is  made  unbearable  to 
her  by  a  stepmother.  The  marriage  ruins  the  "chance" 
of  the  title  :  the  schoolgirl  develops  a  flirtation  with  the 
man  of  all  people  most  hostile  to  her  husband's  in- 
terests.   She  even  attempts  to  elope  with  him.  For- 
tunately, his   own   lukewarmness   and   her  husband 
intervene.    She  is  rescued  and  taken  back  to  England 
from  the  little  foreign  Court  where  all  her  husband's 
ambitions  are  centred,  and,  as  we  have  said,  she  loses 
him  his  chance.    It  is  a  well-meaning,  not  particularly 
brilhant,  little  book,  and  exceedingly  obvious  in  "  what 
it  proves." 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  SHELF. 
"  Village  Sermons."    Third  Series.    By  the  late  R.  W.  Churcli, 
Uean  of  St.  Paul's.    London  :  Macmillan. 
It  is  not  often  that  great  preachers  of  the  academic  type  are 
able  to  make  themselves  acceptable,  in  a  pulpit  sensef  to  a 
country  congregation.    James  Mozley,  for  example,  was  hope- 
lessly unintelligible  to  his  Shoreham  rustics-and  not  to  them 
alone.    There  are  legends  of  the  curiosity,  dismay  and  final 
consent  in  slumber  with  which  a  village  audience  once  received 
a  sermon  of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  from  Dr.  Liddon 
Maurice,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  charge  of  obscurity  frequently 
brought  against  his  writings,  was  listened  to  with  delight  by  the 
simple  people  of  the  country  places  where  he  often  took  his 
holidays  ;  but  those  who  can  recall  Maurice's  pulpit  manner 
will  readily  understand  that  it  was  not  so  much  what  he  said  as 
the  way  he  said  it,  which  moved  his  village  hearers  so  profoundly 
Dean  Church,  again,  was  a  preacher  of  a  type  one  would  least 
of  all  e.xpect  to  reach  either  the  head  or  the  heart  of  Somerset- 
shire villagers      He  was   perhaps   the  last  of  those  great 
preachers  of  the  Church  of  England  whose  sermons  rank  as 
literature.    He  was  the  finest  flower  of  the  old  Oxford  scholar- 
ship ;  and  he  had  in  addition  what  many  Oxford  men  (Pusey 
and  J.  B.  Mozley,  for  example)  conspicuously  lacked,  the  full 
niastery  of  an  almost  perfect  English  style-limpid,  nervous, 
stately,  with  all  the  force  and  fire  which  come  of  intense  con- 
viction held  in  resolute  restraint  of  expression.     He  had  no 
graces  of  oratory  ;  his  eyes  were  seldom  lifted  from  his  manu- 
script, he  used  no  gestures,  his  voice  was  not  of  a  pleasine 
^imdre,  and  usually  failed  him,  in  St.  Paul's  at  any  rate  beforl- 
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he  was  half  throiiirh  his  work.    Vet  he  not  only  commanded  to 
the  last  the  attention   and  adniiration  of  cultured  London, 
brinying  before  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul  s,  on  the  few  occasions  in 
the  vear  when  by  statute  the  Dean  preaches,  men  who  were 
never  seen  before  any  other  :  but  we  have  learned  since  his 
death,  through  the  publication  of  three  volumes  of  "\'illage 
Sermons.  '  that  he  could  speak  to  the  west  country  farmer  and 
agricultural  labourer  with  equal  power,  tenderness  and  point, 
\vithout  sacrificing  much,  if  anything,  of  his  inimitable  delicacy 
and  fine  taste  in  style.    It  is  evident  that  the  shy,  reserved 
scholar,  of  wiiom  London  society  knew  so  little,  was  a  man  of 
very  unusual  powers  of  adaptation  ;  as  was  indeed  seen  when,  no 
longer  a  young  man,  he  reluctantly  left  his  quiet  village  to  take  up 
the  Herculean  labour  of  cleansing  the  Augean  stables  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  sermons  before  us  are  necessarily  simple,  but  it  is  not 
with  the  sort  of  simplicity  which  comes  of  a  scholar's  attempt 
to  talk  (and  think)  down  to  the  level  of  rustic  and  uneducated 
hearers ;   an  attempt  which  usually  results  in  obvious  and 
unpleasing  artificiality.     Dean  Church  is  simple  by  dint  of 
bringing  into  each  discourse  just  one  or  two  plain  thoughts, 
and  expressing  them  by  always  using  the  right  word.  There 
are  very  few  passages  in  this  volume  which  could  not  be 
followed  by  the  most  ordinary  peasant,  even  though  he  rnight 
miss  the  beauty  of  the  preacher's  language,  the  occasional 
subtlety  of  his  thought.    What  he  could  not  miss  is  the  fervour 
•of  spiritual  feeling  which  glows  in  every  sentence,  the  sense  of 
responsibility  which  with  the  Dean  was  almost  painful,  the 
unfaltering  conviction  that  the  matters  of  which  the  preacher 
spoke  from  the  pulpit  were  in  fact  the  supreme  realities  of  the 
world  and  of  human  life.    We  have  tried  in  vain  to  analyse 
and  trace  out  the  secret  of  the  peculiar  charm  which  marks 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  writings  of  Dean  Church.     It  is  quite 
independent 'of  the  charm  of  style,  or  of  clear  thinking;  and 
it  mav  conceivably  be  due  to  the  very  unusual  combination 
of  qualities  which  made   up   the  Dean's   character.     It  is 
the   indefinable,  but  potent,  charm  of  a  great  personality. 
Scliolarship  does   not  always  mate  with   humour,  nor  does 
sainthness  invariably  tcuch' life  at  many  points,  maintaining 
vivid  interest  in  all  ;  but  when  these  characteristics  are  found  in 
one  man,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  impress  and  stir  his  fellows. 
And  besides  all  this,  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  no  small  part 
of  the  great  influence  of  Dean  Church  as  a  preacher  to  his  stern 
and  outspoken  horror  of  moral  evil.     In  a  somewhat  weak- 
kneed  age  like  the  present,  when  by  a  natural  reaction  from  the 
terrors  of  Calvinism  men  shrink  from  the  doctrine  of  retribution, 
and  almost  persuade  themselves  that  God  is  too  good-natured 
to   punish  sin,  it  is  bracing  to  take  up  a  book  like  this 
volume,  and  read  such  a  sentence  as  this  :  "  It  is  as  certain 
that  God  rejects  as  that  He  accepts.     It  is  as  plainly  and 
strongly  set  before  us  in  the  Bible  that  there  is  really  such  a 
thing  as  forfeiting  His  mercy  and  being  cast  out,  cast  away,  as 
it  is  plainly  and  strongly  set  before  us  that  God's  gifts  and 

calling  are  wonderful  in  their  boundless  grace  The  Bible 

shows  us  how  sure  and  how  great  is  His  wrath  when  His  wrath 
is  kindled  ;  it  shows  us  God  judging  the  unfaithful,  bringing 
their  own  ways  on  the  heads  of  sinners,  taking  away  blessings 
from  those  who  have  abused  them,  l^earing  long  but  at  last 
bearing  no  longer,  giving  up  the  obstinate  to  their  self-chosen 
ruin." — (Sermon  xi.,  pp.  95,  96.) 

There  were  stern  possibilities  behind  the  Dean's  usually  mild 
and  genial  bearing  ;  and  there  was  something  little  short  of 
terrible  about  him  when  he  was  roused  into  indignation  at  some 
moral  offence  or  neglect  of  duty  ;  the  slight  form  seemed  to 
dilate,  the  eyes  flashed,  the  voice  took  deeper  and  fuller  tones 
as  he  lashed  an  evil-doer  with  scathing  and  stinging  rebuke. 
As  a  sufferer  once  described  it,  the  Dean's  wrath  was  like 
"white  fire."  And  this  sternness  in  the  face  of  evil,  this  con- 
viction of  the  reality  of  retribution,  this  severity  of  reproach,  add 
to  these  sermons  an  element  in  which  the  modern  pulpit  seems 
lacking,  to  its  own  enfeebling  and  undoing. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

IN  "Blackwood"  the  place  of  honour  is  given  to  a  talc  of  the 
sea  by  Joseph  Conrad.  The  adventures  of  the  "Judca"  m 
her  voyage  from  London  to  Bankok  are  numerous  and  varied  and 
exciting  enough  to  suggest  the  boys'  sea  yarn  which  we  look  for 
at  Christmas,  but  the  virility  of  the  author's  style,  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  save  the  situation.  It  is  an 
excellent  ]jiecc  of  work  ;  the  pity  is  that  Mr.  Conrad  sometimes 
condescends  upon  cheap  moralising.  "  The  Company  and  the 
Individi.'.al"  is  an  article  which  deals  severely  with  the  evils  of 
companv-promoling,  and  these  evils  are  further  described  by  the 
"Looke'r-on"  in  his  note  upon  Mr.  Hooley  and  the  aristocratic 
directors.  To  those  who  still  retain  nn  interest  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  some  surprising  information  regarding  Cuba  will 
be  found  in  "The  End  of  an  Old  Song."  The  weakest  item  on 
the  list  is  "The  One  Forgotten;"  Maga  does  not  often  trouble 
its  readers  with  verse,  and  in  this— if  we  may  judge  by  this 
example— it  is  wise. 

The  "Cornhill"  seeks  to  interest  its  readers  by  continuity  of 
subject ;  thus,  there  is  another  example  of  how  we  Britons 
"  Fight  for  the  Flag,"  the  "  Etchingliam  Letters  '  are  continued, 
and  another  slice  is  given  of  "  The  Castle  Inn  "  story,  by  Stanley 
Weyman.  An  old  volume  entitled  "The  Miseries  of  Human 
Life"  is  dragged  from  oblivion,  and  the  poor  reader,  with 
miseries  enough  of  his  own,  is  asked  to  be  amused  by  the 


imaginary  examples  herewith  set  before  him.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas 
tells  us  that  some  of  these  are  "  good  fun,"  but  we  shake  a 
dubious  head  and  wonder,  open-eyed,  where  the  fun  comes  in. 
If  we  were  asked  to  believe  that  "The  Hymn  on  Nature"  was 
good  fun,  we  might  bring  ourselves  to  agree.  It  will  be  better 
fun  after  Dr.  Parry  has  supplied  the  music. 

In  "  Macmillan's "  we  have  an  article  on  "The  Bastille," 
by  Charles  Whibley.  It  was  our  fond  belief  that  we  knew  all 
that  was  to  be  known  about  that  grisly  fortress,  but  it  seems 
that  we  were  wrong.  Instead  of  being  a  terrible  prison  it  was 
a  palace  of  luxury,  where  the  eating  and  drinking  were  of  the 
best.  This  is  such  a  shock  to  the  Bastille  of  our  previous 
knowledge,  and  despoils  so  much  romance  that  we  cannot 
justify  Mr.  Whibley  in  giving  the  world  the  latest  information. 
"  The  Story  of  Ram  Singh  "  is  interesting  ;  much  more  so  than 
the  moth-eaten  information  supplied  here  on  "  Oxford  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century." 

The  contents  of  "Temple  Bar,"  are  somewhat  severely 
historic  this  month.  The  story  of  the  battle  of  Leuthen "  is 
retold,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Frederick  Hervey,  the  Earl- 
Bishop,  is  given,  and  there  is  also  an  account  of  the  "Early 
Homes  of  "William  Penn."  Probably  the  most  interesting 
article  is  that  which  deals  with  "  Pope's  Imitations  of  Horace." 

To  the  general  reader  the  most  attractive  article  in 
"Harper's"  is  the  account  by  Mr.  Frederic  Jackson  of  his 
"  Days  in  the  Arctic."  It  is  a  manly  and  straightforward 
narrative,  without  any  of  the  highly  coloured  "nonsense"  in 
it  which  has  characterised  some  recent  tales  of  Arctic  explora- 
tion. "  Social  Life  in  the  British  Army "  is  not  written  iii  a 
style  to  yield  excitement,  but  it  is  packed  full  of  information 
for  the  youth  who  wants  to  know  what  is  expected  from  him 
when  he  joins  Her  Majesty's  forces.  In  some  "Thoughts  on 
the  Policy  of  the  United  States  "  the  Hon.  James  Bryce  gives 
his  opinions  on  the  course  which  the  States  should  adopt  as 
the  result  of  the  recent  war.  Briefly,  he  is  in  favour  of  America 
seeking  to  develop  the  resources  of  her  own  continent  rather 
than  in  extending  her  territory;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  final 
word  on  such  matters  will  have  to  be  uttered  by  Americans 
themselves.    Still,  it  is  a  thoughtful  and  interesting  paper. 

The  "  Century  Magazine  "  devotes  a  large  part  of  its  space 
to  subjects  that  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  recent 
Spanish-American  war.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  account  of 
"The  Cuban  Blockade,"  a  war  correspondent's  adventures  in 
Porto  Rico,  a  description  of  the  Malay  pirates  of  the  Philip- 
pines, an  article  on  Spain  and  her  American  colonies,  and  two 
articles  on  the  territory  conquered  by  America  and  how  to  deal 
with  it.  The  subject  is  good,  but  this  seems  to  us  something 
too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  the  supernatural  in  the 
"Argosy"  this  month.  You  have,  for  instance,  the  tale  of  the 
"  Ghost  Porter,  '  and  there  is  also  a  story  about  a  wonderful 
"Love  Philtre."  More  interesting  than  either  of  these,  how- 
ever, is  the  old  tale  retold  of  the  prophetic  Highlander,  who 
was  known  as  "the  Seer  of  Brahan."  Unlike  modern 
Spiritualists,  this  seer  seems  to  have  imparted  information 
which  was  really  interesting. 

"The  Idler,"  in  the  hands  of  its  new  publishers,  is  developing 
new  and  attractive  characteristics.  This  month  there  is  an 
interesting  article  on  "  Badmington,"  with  numerous  illustrations; 
Ernest  Radford  contributes  a  charming  essay  on  Fitzgerald's 
translation  of  Omar's  "Rubaiyat,"  the  description  of  literary 
and  artistic  Hampstead  is  concluded,  while  the  lighter  vein  is 
represented  by  Anstey's  "  Love  among  the  Lions." 

The  article  of  most  general  interest  in  "  Cassier's  Magazine" 
is  an  exhaustive  description  of  "  Diamond  Mining  in  South 
Africa."  The  growth  and  development  of  the  industry,  with  the 
methods  of  extracting  the  diamonds,  are  carefully  given  and 
extensively  illustrated.  Other  subjects  of  note  are  the  "  Cyanide 
Process  of  Treating  Gold,"  and  a  description  of  torpedo  or 
dynamite  guns. 

The  "  Cornish  Magazine "  maintains  the  standard  of  the 
preceding  numbers,  and  has  much  to  interest  readers,  both  in 
the  duchy  and  beyond.  The  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Courtney  is  not  too  tedious,  and  there  is  a  very  interesting 
comparison  of  Cornish  and  Devonshire  wrestling.  Falmouth 
is  the  subject  of  an  enthusiastic  and  generously  illustrated 
article,  and  there  is  the  last  instalment  of  the  symposium  on 
the  best  means  of  further  developing  Cornwall  for  the  tourist. 
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NOTES. 

r^NCE  more  the  Sultan  has  overreached  himself.  The 
^    story  of  the  Cretan  crisis  forms  a  typical  record  of 
Turkish  duplicity  and  cunning.     The  first  news  re- 
ported serious  disturbances  at  Candia.    The  Mohamme- 
dans had  held  a  demonstration  to  express  dissatisfaction 
w-ith  the  policy  of  the  Admirals.    The  installation  of 
officials  of  the  autonomous  Christian  administration  in 
the  tithe  office  took  place  later  on  the  same  day.  The 
building-  in  which  the  ceremony  was  conducted  was 
guarded  by  the  British  occupying  force,  which  was 
compelled  to  fire  upon  a  large  crowd  of  Mohammedans 
who  persisted  in  attempting  to  force  their  way  in.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  outbreak.    Arms  were 
hastily  fetched,  and  many  of  our  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  ensuing  conflict.    The  Mohammedans 
then  proceeded  to  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  town, 
where  they  massacred  the  inhabitants  and  set  fire  to 
their  houses.    The  British  Vice-Consul  was  burnt  to 
death  in  his  residence,  and  one  of  our  gunboats,  which 
was  lying  in  the  bay,  commenced  to  shell  the  town. 
But  the  important  fact  was  the  behaviour  of  the  Turkish 
troops,  who  not  only  refused  to  aid  the  British,  but 
were  even  seen  to  fire  upon  them. 

Strong  representations  were  at  once  made  made  by  the 
Admirals  to  their  several  Governments.    The  diso-raceful 
conduct  of  the  Turkish  troops,  and  the  indiff-erence  dis- 
played by  Edhem  Pasha,  who  declared  his  inability  to 
control  the  mob,  were  urged  as  necessitating  their 
mstant  and  unqualified  withdrawal  from  the  island  The 
result  of  this  appeal  was  that  Admiral  Noel  handed  an 
ultimatum  to  Edhem  Pasha  on  Tuesday  last,  demanding 
that  the  ringleaders  of  the  outbreak  should  be  delivered 
up  and  threatening  extreme  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
Admirals.     In  the  meantime  the  Sultan  issued  two 
circulars  alleging  in  the  first  that  the  British  provoked 
the  disorders  in  Candia,  and  in  the  second  refusino-  to 
withdraw  his  troops.    The  whole  business  has  been 
directed   against    the   British.      The   outrages  were 
encouraged   and   assisted   by    the  Turks,  and   it  is 
significant  that  the  latter  fired  upon  the  British  alone. 
Ihe  bultan  wished  once  more  to  test  the  stability  of  the 
European  Concert.    Recent  developments  have  led  him 
to  suppose  that  there  may  be  a  rift.    But  now  that  he 
has  had  a  decisive  answer  in  the  negative  he  is  climbino- 
down  again,  though  with  the  usual  accompaniments  o'f 
lurkish  insolence  and  procrastination. 


that  large  national  interests  have  been  placed  in  the 
foreground  to  the  entire  seclusion  of  the  prisoner's 
personal  claims  to  be  retried.  The  constant  reiteration 
on  the  part  of  Germany  that  she  has  had  no  dealings 
with  Dreyfus  must  have  convinced  every  sensible 
observer  that  this  is  really  the  case.  France  is  already 
on  the  worst  possible  terms  with  her  German  neighbour 
and  no  revelations  as  to  military  espionage  would  make 
the  relationship  more  strained  than  it  is.  It  is  only  a 
rupture  with  her  closest  friend  and  ally  that  France  has 
to  fear  ;  and  it  must  be  lamentably  plain  to  every  one 
that  Dreyfus-innocent  or  guilty-is  being  sacrificed  in 
order  to  save  the  country  from  the  greatest  disaster 
which  could  befall  it,  namely,  an  open  rupture  with 
Russia. 

The  world  is  now  in  possession  of  the  diary  kept  by 
Dr.  Busch  during  twenty-five  years'  official  and  private 
mtercourse   with    Bismarck.     The    three  handsome 
volumes  issued  by  Macmillan  are  remarkable  for  con- 
taining many  of  those  inconvenient  truths  which  in 
other  countries  besides  England  are   generally  sup- 
pressed    It  IS  no  panegyric  which  Dr.  Busch  has  pro- 
nounced upon  his  hero,  but  a  straightforward  account 
ot  the  Chancellor's  doings  and  sayings  from  which 
even  those  things  that  might  give  offence  have  not  been 
eliminated.    The  diplomatists,  in  particular,  have  not 
been  spared;  and  the  author  himself  declares  that  thev 
will  find  his  book  a  mirror.    The  real  value  of  the  work 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Busch  made  it  his  almost  in- 
variable practice  to  write  down  his  conversations  with 
the  Chancellor  within  an  hour  of  their  having  taken 
place.    By  this  method  he  has  been  able  to  -ive  the 
world  in  most  instances  Bismarck's  views  state'd  in  his 
own  words  ;  and  in  all  cases  we  are  assured  that  there 
IS  not  a  single  political  opinion  expressed  throughout 
the  book  which  has  not  issued  straight  from  the  Chan- 
cellor's hps.     But  Dr.  Busch's  crowning  achievement  is 
his  allusion  to  William  the  Witless.    He  remarks  that 
Bismarck's  latter-day  expressions  of  anger  arose  from 
the  consciousness  that  the  "  right  of  final  decision  on  all 
occasions  belonged  by  hereditary  privilege  to  more  or 
less  mediocre  and  narrow  minds."    If  Dr.  Busch  does 
not  get  three  years'  hard  labour  or  imprisonment  in  a 
fortress_  for      Majestatsbeleidigung,"  we   shall  never 
believe  in  the  institutions  of  the  Fatherland  ao-ain 


Little  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  Dreyfus 
affair  during  the  past  week.  General  Zurlinden  has  per! 
- '  determination  to  resign,  and  the  President 

s  said  to  be  against  revision,  so  anxious  is  he  that  the 
Ulainy  of  his  former  colleague,  General  Mercier,  shall  not 
e  exposed.    The  more  the  inner  workings  of  this  hor- 
rible business  are  revealed,  the  fnore  plain  does  it  become 


Lord  Wolseley  has  issued  an  army  order  proclaiming 
his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  manceuvres.  That  the 
rank  and  file  did  admirably  under  very  tryino-  con- 
ditions  need  not  be  disputed.  But  it  would  req^uire  a 
very  hardened  sycophant  to  declare  that  the  generalship 
was  altogether  skilful.  If  the  special  correspondents 
on  the  fie  d  were  not  guilty  of  gross  misrepresentation, 
Lord  Wolseley  s  verbal  views  were  very  different  from 
his  written  views.  His  circular  is  part  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  silence  on  behalf  of  the  War  Office  The 
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Commander-in-Chief  has  nothings  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  the  hired-transport  arrangements,  which  proved  a 
miserable  failure.  Military  manoeuvres  are  a  sufficient 
sham  without  being-  reduced  to  mere  farce  by  civilians 
who  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  As  Major  Rasch 
causticallv  puts  it,  even  the  War  Office  could  hardly 
affirm  that  a  "heterogeneous  collection  of  nondescript 
rattletraps,  casually  horsed,  with  civilian  drivers  amen- 
able to  no  discipline  or  orders,  and  dignified  by  the 
name  of  transport,  would  be  available  on  service  ;  and, 
if  not,  why  try  it  at  home  ?" 

Military  manoeuvres  in  China  are  quite  as  entertain- 
ing in  their  way  as  the  mock  battles  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
The  description  of  Chinese  target  practice  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  "Times"  beats  anything  that  has  ever 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  history  of  military  achieve- 
ment. The  Chinese  soldiers,  according  to  his  observa- 
tion of  the  forces  employed  to  put  down  the  Kwang-si 
rebellion,  are  armed  with  weapons  which  he  describes 
as  lengths  of  gas-piping.  The  method  employed  m 
practising  at  the  ranges  is  as  follows  :— The  "_  gas-pipe  " 
is  held  by  one  man  across  his  back,  while  his  feet  are 
firmly  planted  in  the  ground  in  order  to  resist  the  recoil. 
A  second  operator  then  lights  a  spill  of  paper  at  a  lamp 
in  the  guard-house  ;  but  we  are  not  told  where  he  gets 
his  fire  on  emergencies.  The  paper  is  applied  to  the 
touch-hole,  and  the  charge  goes  off  haphazard  in  some 
direction,  which  is  rarely  the  target.  Then,  as  the 
"Times"  correspondent  humorously  remarks,  those 
among  the  crowd  who  have  escaped  being  hit  applaud 
loudly.  Here  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  an 
enterprising  firm  of  electricians.  The  Chinese  might 
easilv  be  persuaded  that  a  far  greater  amount  of  execu- 
tion'could  be  accomplished  by  an  electric-lighting 
apparatus,  and  that  gas-pipes— even  as  weapons  of  war 
— are  becoming  obsolete. 

There  is  a  pathos  about  the  reception  accorded  to  the 
Tsar's  peace  proposals  that  makes  one  feel  quite 
unhappy.  Here  is  a  great  Sovereign,  an  autocrat  who 
rules  over  three  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  and  who 
can  put  an  armv  of  three  million  soldiers  In  the  field, 
coming  forward  with  the  stupendous  proposition 
that  Europe  shall  lay  down  her  arms  and  unite  in 
permanent  brotherhood.  With  noble  generosity  he 
declares  his  intention  of  giving  up  voluntarily,  _  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  at  large,  those  ambitious 
dreams  in  which  Russia  has  Indulged  for  generations. 
And  what  is  the  net  result?  A  gathering  of  empty 
benches,  augmented  by  a  few  half-hearted  spectators, 
took  place  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  Tuesday  last. 
This  melancholy  exception  to  a  bloodthirsty  and 
martial  majority  was  not  addressed  by  Lord  Salisbury 
(whose  absence  at  such  a  meeting  was  rather  remark- 
able) or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  by  a  less  representative 
gentleman  named  Mr.  Klenck,  whose  connexion  with 
our  imperial  Interests  is  not  so  well  known  to  us. 
Letters  were  read  regretting  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  ten  persons,  whose  assistance  In  filling  up  a  little  of 
the  vacant  space  would  have  been  particularly  welcome. 
The  proceedings  closed  with  a  resolution  of  approval  ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  a  quorum  to  make 
it  valid.     Poor  Tsar  ! 

One  of  the  most  appalling  cyclones  ever  witnessed 
swept  over  the  West  Indies  on  Sunday.  Even  those 
on  the  spot  are  unable  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
damage  done,  or  the  precise  number  of  human 
lives  lost,  but  it  seems  only  too  certain  that  the 
disaster  will  complete  the  ruin  of  this  luckless  portion 
of  the  British  Empire.  Eorcign  bounties  and  a  lop- 
sided system  of  free  trade  had  already  brought  the  West 
Indies  to  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  frightlul 
destruction  of  life  and  property  which  has  now  taken 
place  must  fill  the  cup  of  their  economic  woes  to  over- 
flowing. Mr.  Chamberlain's  doles  will  have  to  be 
enormously  augmented,  both  from  public  and  private 
sources,  in  relief  of  a  distress  more  acute  than  the  islands 
have  ever  known.  Great  losses  naturally  occurred 
among  the  shipping,  but  the  hurricane  seems  to  have 
afforded  H.M.S.  "  Alert "  an  opportunity  of  repeating 
the  performance  of  the  "Calliope"  in  Samoa  a  few 
years  ago.     By  putting  to  sea  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm 


the  skipper  probably  saved  his  ship.     In  each  case  It 
was  an  admirable  and  plucky  piece  of  seamanship. 

North  London  has  to  face  the  nuisance  of  a  strike  of 
tramway  horsekeepers  because  the  Tramway  Company 
has  apparently  determined  to  smash  the  men's  Union. 
The  strike  was  commenced  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
there  seems  little  room  for  any  other  opinion  than  that 
the  Union  is  justified  in  the  action  it  has  taken.  At 
the  best  the  position  of  the  horsekeeper  in  a  tram-yard  is 
a  miserable  one  ;  the  Company  by  its  tyranny  drove  the 
men  into  forming  a  Union,  and  now  every  man  who 
makes  himself  at  all  prominent  in  connexion  with  it  Is 
marked  and  dismissed  on  the  slenderest  pretext.  The 
Companv  Is  further  charged  with  having  imposed 
longer  hours  and  violated  the  terms  of  the  arrangement 
with  the  County  Council.  It  Is  obvious  from  the  mani- 
festo issued  by  Mr.  Markham  that  the  men  have  been 
called  out  with  great  reluctance,  and  it  is  important  the 
public  should  understand  that  any  inconvenience 
suffered  is  the  direct  result  of  what  the  men  regard  as 
the  nigger-driving  propensities  of  the  Company. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  London  magistrates 
have  not  yet  learned  that  one  of  their  duties— one  of 
their  chief  duties,  indeed— is  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  police.    The  case  of  Mr.  Plowden,  of  Marlborough 
Street— the  same  Mr.  Plowden  who  gives  gratuitous 
lectures  on  vaccination  to  the  conscientious  objector- 
is  the  latest  instance  of  this  ignorance.    Before  him 
were  brought  two  plain  countrymen,  sellers  of  innocent 
milk  at  Brockley,  who  were  charged  with  being  in 
league  with  a  loose  woman,  and  of  assaulting  and 
attempting  to  rob  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes.  This 
charo-e  was  brought  by  the  policeman,  but  the  accused 
had  quite  another  tale  to  tell.    Their  version  was  that 
in  crossing  Hyde  Park  they  heard  a  woman  cry  in  a 
shrubbery,  and  upon  answering  this  cry  for  help  they 
were  violently  attacked  with  a  stick  by  the  policeman. 
To  attest  their  own  good  character,  the  two  country- 
men brought  a  number  of  unimpeachable  witnesses 
from  Brockley.     The  policeman  brought  forward  no 
witnesses,  either  because  he  had  none  or  because  he  had 
found  by  experience  that  one  policeman's  evidence  is 
equivalent  to  the  evidence  of  ten  ordinary  men.  In 
this   case,  however,  the  policeman's  tale  was  so  ob- 
viously vamped-up  that  Mr.  Plowden  discharged  the 
accused,  and  added  generously  that  they  had  "  no 
stain   on   their   character."     Of  course;    but  what 
about  the  policeman's  character?    One  would  expect 
that  a  magistrate  who  knew  his  duty  to  the  public 
would  have  publicly  denounced  the  policeman.  But 
no,  not  a  single  word.    Consequently  we  cannot  admit 
that  Mr.  Plowden  has  "  no  stain  on  his  character    as  a 
magistrate. 

But  how  can  we  effectively  rebuke  a  mere  magistrate 
for  ignorance  when  we  find  that  a  judge  In  Chancery 
requTres  to  be  taught  his  duty  to  the  public  ?  We  had 
thou"-ht  that  Mr.  Justice  Phllllmore  would  have  learned 
his  lelison  after  his  recent  indiscretion  and  the  castigation 
it  deservedly  received.  Yet  it  is  not  so.  Here  he  is  again 
flino-Incr  gratuitous  Insults  at  "  the  unhappy  people  who 
desTre  to  dissolve  their  marriage  ties  and  to  enter  mto 
fresh  engagements."  How  does  Mr.  Justice  Philhmore 
know  that  these  divorced  persons  are  "unhappy 
The  probability  is  that  they  are  much  more  happy  at 
the  present  moment  than  they  have  been  for  many  a 
day.  But  In  any  case  It  is  not  for  Mr.  Justice  Philhmore 
to  offer  Insulting  comment.  His  position  there  as 
Vacation  Judge  requires  him  to  make  the  decree  ot 
divorce  absolute,  and  there  is  an  end.  If  he  as  a 
Christian  man  "  has  conscientious  objections  let  him  go 
before  a  magistrate  and  have  his  conscience  exarnined  ; 
Mr  Curtis  Bennett,  for  Instance,  is  an  expert  in  dealing 
with  the  conscientious  objector.  But  In  the  meantime 
let  him  refrain  from  exhibiting  his  want  of  Christian 
charity  ;  and  above  all  let  him  refrain  from  posing  as  a 
high  priest  of  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

Viney  has  been  sentenced  to  death  at  the  Old 
Ballev,  but  the  jury  found  extenuating  circumstances 
and  recommended  him  to  mercy.  We  have  already 
stated  our  opinion  that  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which 


I  7  Scptornl-ior,  iSyS 


men  have  acted  Irom  aMisciontious  tluni-li  .nisiakcn 
coMvictions.  should  lH>  lonio.itlv  dealt  uilii.  TIk-  lio.no 
Soorotary  has  shown  Inunanity  and  onlio-hion.nont  in  rc- 
m.ttnio-  tho  shan.clul  sc.Uonce  passed  in  the  Dixon 
ease,  and  in  releasing  the  Salvationist  who  had  hoen 
nnpnsoned  for  snioi„.-  i„ 

eonlKienee.  therefore,  that  he  will  exercise  his  preroga- 
tive ot  mercy  ,n  the  sad  case  of  a  niis-uided,  probably 
insane,  man  who  took  the  lives  of  his  'children  to  save 
tliem  tiom  misery  and  want. 

The  roll  of  Alpine  accidents  is  really  <,rettin<.- alarmino- 
Lvery  week  adds  to  the  Ion-  list  of  disasters' ;  and  it  is 
stated  by  those  who  are  competent  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  that  this  promises  to  be  the  most  unfortunate 
season-as  tar  as  the  loss  of  human  life  is  concerned- 
which  the  Alps  have  ever  witnessed.  Are  people 
j;Towm^^  more  foolhardy,  or  is  it  a  stran-e  fatality 
that  brino-s  about  so  mysterious  an  eoideniic  of  mis- 
adventure The  curious  thing-  is  that  many  of  the 
.ctims  are  old  and   experienced  hands,  who  would 

for  th."""    f\        xPr'^P^"  *°  ^'"§-1^  precaution 

for  their  safety.  Now  we  learn  that  Mr.  Norman 
^.ruda,  well  knoNvn  both  as  an  artist  and  as  an  Alpine 
Umiber,  has  been  killed  durinj,^  his  eij,^hth  ascent  of  the 
tunffingerspitze  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  He  was  de- 
scending- a  dangerous  perpendicular  rock  known  as  the 
bchm.dkamin,  when  a  piece  of  rock  to  which  he  was 

mcSs'h.P''*'  '^'^^  precipitated  on  to  the 

rocks  below.  He  was  so  severely  injured  that  he  could 
not  be  moved,  and  the  party  remained  in  their  terrible 
posit  on  all  mght,  until  a  relief  expedition  came  to  their 
assistance.  Mr.  Norman  Neruda  died,  unhappily,  in 
he  arms  of  his  rescuers.    It  seems  a  pit  •  that  so  mLny 

ai  1  nnt  ^^^'^y  -  this  reckless 

and  unnecessary  manner  ;  though  one  finds  some  slight 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  inborn  love  of  dangerous 

human'ra'ce.""^"       '  "  ^-^"^'^'^  ^"  ^^e 
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kinder,  we  venture  to  suggest,  to  leave  uiisophislic.-itcd 
Macks  in  lheir  crude  and  barbaric  simplicity.  iJut  Miss 
Kmgsley  s  revelations  throw  consider.ihL-  doubt  on  the 
existence  ol  ingenuous  natives  in  this  degenerate  age. 

Nothing,  apparently,  is  sacred  in   tlie  eyes  of  this 
Association,     luery  nook  and  corner  of  the  universe  is 
explored  lor  fresh  facts  and  new  details  concerning 
cve,-y  conceivable  topic  from  the  Coal  question  to  the 
Thermal  Conductivity  of  rocks.     lUi.  it'  has  remained 
tor    Miss  C.  E.  Collet    ruthlessly    to  cast  aside  "he 
.nimemona    mystery  surrounding  the  feminine  toilette, 
and  to  publish  to  a  horrified  group  of  savants  the 
seuets  ol  a  lady  s  wardrobe.    A  paper  was  read  by 
this  advanced  sister,  we  are  told,  of  domestic  signi- 
hcance  for  it  embodied  details  of  the  annual  expendi- 
ure   of  a   lady  journalist,  a  female  clerk  and  four 
high-school  mistresses.    That  the  latter  class  should 
have  had  four  representatives  while  journalism  only 
boasted  one  was  scarcely  fair  ;  for  it  is  usually  amon- 
women  writers  that  we  find  the  poles  of  diversity  The 
incomes  were  small  in  each  case  ;  but  three  of  the 
ladies  spent  more  than  £40  a  year  on  dress.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  modesty  of  our  readers  the  exact  items 
have  been  suppressed  in  the  newspaper  reports  ;  but 
we  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  average  bachelor 
professor  If  Miss  Collet's  scientific  enthusiasm  incited 
her  to  reckless  revelation.    But  why,  we  ask,  was  this 
interestmg  paper  relegated  to  the  section  dealing  with 
economics  and  statistics      The  subject-matter  of  it 
surely  belonged  pre-eminently  to  the  science  of  anthro- 
pology. 


The  simultaneous  discovery  of  a  new  minor  planet 
tlo  of  r  '°  ?  '^"^  ^""^"'^'-^  the  week  with 

s  ated  to  b.Tf  ..^"'"''"f 'P^^^'^^^-  The  former  is 
If  Is  n  f '-^^"it^de;  but  it  is  doubtful 

himserf^n.  '^'^        the  latter.    The  claimant 

t^LnSt   "h  ^  very  promising  account  of  his 

ntende?    ?n  ^""°""ced  in  the  "Times"  that  he 

^  Le^TdV  Jtu'''''''^  the  imposing  title  of  Earl  of 
aiS  after  tL  r'i°'''"'.'"  P'^'^^^  °f  I^^l'-^nd,  on 
h  tl-e  thJ  .n  ^f^'  °f  September,  1898.  And  it  is 
w^kl '  wfil   .iir"        ^  "'^^"t  to  be  published 

Which  will  tell  an  expectant  world  all  about  his 
pedigree.  We  trust  that  the  phrase  "  the  second  son 
t^rl  fenf  ■^^""i?'^^'^^'-'"  -hich  appears  in  the  new 
^lii^SmT^iX^^  «.uS:ra-a: 

;^:sTlar^f^t^^S:^t:^^^^ 

^antages  beyond  ancient  nobility.     For  the  estates  if 

add,  characterises  many  of  the  discourses     but  the 

1  sTWaVn^rnf  f  '^P-^P---  by  its  enS^  a'blnce' 
1  uiss  iviary  Kmgsley  s  essay  on  West  African  concen 

tne  already  advanced  stage  of  civilisation  which  has 
been  reached  unaided  by  the  true  negro.  It  appears 
trLT.r'"'^'^    aborigines    of   wfst  Africa^^ave 

fZleto  VlT/''  ^r-P'""^^°"^    "h^'^h    would  do 
justice  to  a  London  solicitor.    They  possess  an 

ra^  egal  system  that  might  well  vie' wk^  the  qu  Abies' 

and   omplexities  which  daily  harass  our  Probate^our  s 

And  It  IS  amusmg  to  note  that  it  is  upon  this  very  stat^ 

of  legal  confusion  that  the  negro's  claim  to  cTvilisin  " 

s^ZlZTJ'f''  T'-  ^'^-'^  social'ld  moral 

Tru  u  -  ^^Pe"^ent  upon  the  laws  governing  pro- 
perty being  as  tangled  as  possible,  it^ould  be^Sr 


The  economic  needs  and  uses  of  the  Empire  were  the 
subject  of  two  papers  read  before  the  British  Association 

he' d  ffl  uT'  """"^  '^^''^  Faraday.  Although  it  would 
be  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  economic  ques- 
t^tM^b  British  race,  we  are  afraid 

that  neither  of  the  addresses  will  help  us  far  on  the 
road  to  a  wise  solution.  Miss  Faraday  pleads  for  a 
school  which  will  assist  the  popular  mind  to  a  proper 
conception  of  the  Imperial  system.  Such  a  school 
might  prove  of  as  much  advantage  to  the  professional 
as  to  the  popular  mind.  Dr.  Bonar,  at  any  rate,  has  a 
^v"""?  u"!?  °"  °^  altruistic  mission  of  the  Empire 
Wealth  does  not  always  give  power,  as  he  truly  says 
But  he  asks  us  to  believe  that  we  hold  Egypt,  and  even 
ndia,  not  from  avarice,  but  from  love  of  governing  " 
Our  own  Colonies,"  he  adds,  "  are  not  bound  to  us  by 
a  nexus  of  cash  payments."  Does  Dr.  Bonar  really 
wAT"  1  'h""?''  I"diaand  Egypt  primarily  because 

w.  think  that  we  can  govern  them  better  than  anv  one 
else  can  .■^  I  he  plain  unvarnished  truth  is  that  the 
Empire  was  built  up  as  the  result  of  the  pursuit  of  gain, 
and  if  we  do  not  attempt  to  exact  immediate  cash  pay- 
ments or  their  equivalent  from  the  Colonies  to-day  we 
abstain  because  rude  experience  warns  us  of  the  certain 
consequences. 

It  is  reported  that  a  survey  is  to  be  made  immediately 
of  the  route  which  an  extension  of  the  railway  from 
Burma  into  Yunnan,  and  possibly  up  to  the  Yangtse, 
would  follovy.    The  authorities  have  after  all  apparentl^ 
discovered  that  engineering  enterprise  is  not  unequal  to 
popmg  with  the  difficulties  which  Lord  Salisbury  was 
mclined   to   regard  as  insuperable.     A  railway  from 
^  """a"  would  tap  one  of  the  richest  corners 
ot  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  now  it  seems  amazing  that 
sieps  to  that  end  were  not  taken  long  ago     Trade  be 
tween  Burma  and  Western  China  in  the  last  year  or  two 
has  been  on  the  "down  grade."    The  report  on  trans- 
frontier commerce  which  has  just  come  to  hand  from 
Rangoon  shows  that  Burma  does  more  than  twice  as 
much  business  with  the  Shan  States  as  with  Western 
China.     A  railway,  no  doubt,  would  change  all  that 
But  in  arranging  for  the  continuation  of  the  line  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  survey  party  and  others  concerned 
to  be  careful  they  do  nothing  to  prejudice  the  cause 
tliey    would   promote.     When  the  Burma  Boundary 
Commission  visited  the  frontier  a  year  ago,  they  left 
the  impression  on  the  Chinese  mind  that  preparations 
were   being   made  for  a  war  on  China.    The  scare 
promptly  took  effect  in  a  diminution  of  trade.    What  a 
railway  to  Yunnan  would  mean  may  be  seen  from  the 
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increasing  importance  of  Myitkyina.  Since  the  railway 
was  carried  to  Myitiiyina  trade  has  been  largely  trans- 
ferred from  Bhamo. 

If  the  plight  of  East  London  during  the  present 
summer  does  not  bring  appreciably  nearer  the  hour 
when  the  water  supply  will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
dividend-seeking  companies,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what 
will  do  so.  The  East  London  Water  Works  Company 
has  had  its  chance,  and  the  experience  of  August  and 
September  has  proved  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
those  who  control  its  affairs  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
their  public  duties.  Parliament  gave  the  Company  the 
authority  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  avoid  the 
ghastly  state  of  things  now  existing  in  East  London. 
Why  have  those  steps  not  been  taken  ?  The  friends 
of  the  Company  grow  angry  if  it  is  suggested  that 
dividends  may  be  the  explanation.  The  Company 
declares,  and  is  encouraged  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  the  contention,  that  there  is  a  wicked  waste  of 
water  on  the  part  of  its  customers,  and  a  long  string 
of  instances  is  given  of  people  who  insist,  for  instance, 
on  watering  their  gardens.  But  the  Company  charges 
for  the  water,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  suggestion  that,  if 
the  gardens  were  not  watered,  the  water  rate  would  not 
be  demanded.  So  far  as  the  poorer  districts  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  now  clear  that  the  Company  grossly 
deceived  the  public  when  it  insisted  on  the  removal  of 
cisterns  and  undertook  to  provide  a  constant  supply. 
Such  a  supply  could  be  the  only  justification  for  leaving 
the  people  without  means  of  water  storage.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  East  End  is  daily  growing  more  alarming. 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  just  issued  a 
circular  to  all  rural  parish  councils  calling  their 
attention  to  three  small  Acts  passed  during  the  last 
session  which  give  additional  powers  to  those  bodies. 
One  of  them  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
insistence  upon  its  immediate  adoption  by  the  authorities 
concerned.  It  gives  parish  councils  power  to  pay  to 
neighbouring  urban  districts  subsidies  for  the  use  when 
needed  of  urban  fire  brigades.  There  have  been  several 
bad  scandals  during  the  past  year  or  two  because  of  the 
refusal  of  town  authorities  to  allow  their  fire  brigades  to 
go  a  step  outside  their  own  rated  area.  Country 
houses,  containing  books  and  pictures  of  national  im- 
portance, have  been  destroyed  for  want  of  the  help  that 
might  easily  have  been  rendered,  in  one  notorious  case 
the  fire  brigade  standing  and  looking  on  while 
destruction  was  spreading.  There  is  no  longer  any 
shadow  of  excuse  for  the  lack  of  working  arrangements 
between  the  town  and  the  adjoining  rural  districts  in 
this  matter.  It  is  a  small  Act,  but  of  more  real  value 
than  many  that  have  been  passed  with  greater  noise. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  although  Mr.  Robert 
Newman  has  difficulties  with  the  National  Sunday 
League  he  has  none  with  his  public.  The  Promenade 
Concerts  are  better  attended  than  ever,  especially  on 
the  non-popular  nights.  There  was  a  big  audience  at 
the  Wagner  Concert  on  Monday,  and  one  quite  as  large 
at  the  Tschaikowsky  Concert  on  Wednesday.  The 
latter  was  certainly  the  more  interesting.  The  fine 
symphony  in  F  minor  has  not  yet  been  given  too  often, 
and  every  movement,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
made  a  great  effect,  the  wonderfully  dainty  and  piquant 
pizzicato  scherzo  being  especially  delightful. 

A  vigorous  effort  will  be  made  to  prevent  the 
redoubtable  Mr.  Kensit  from  carrying  out  his  threat  to 
besiege  the  platform  of  the  Church  Congress — with 
intent  to  bring  before  the  members  the  question  of 
Ritualism.  There  is  a  strict  rule  that  only  a  bona  fide 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  may  address  the 
Congress,  a  rule  which  has  indeed  been  broken,  but  by 
inadvertence,  as  when  Mr.  John  Coleman,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  took  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  theatre  at 
Leicester.  It  will  be  maintained  that  Mr.  Kensit 
conducts  services  in  Dissenting  places  of  worship, 
preaches  there,  and  is  thus  disqualified  from  Church 
membership.  But  we  fancy  that  every  baptized  person 
is  by  right  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Indeed  Mr.  Kensit  is,  we  believe,  a  communicant. 


EMPRESS  AND  ANARCHIST. 

ONE  of  the  most  pitiful  elements  in  the  assassination 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  is  the  knowledge  that 
she,  a  passionate  lover  of  the  free  life,  was  done  to 
death  in  the  name  of  freedom.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
for  a  royal  personage  to  love  liberty  for  its  own  sake  ; 
it  verges  on  the  impossible  for  an  Empress  in  the 
most  conservative  Court  of  Europe  to  express  that  love 
in  her  personal  conduct.  Yet  the  Empress  of  Austria 
did  both,  and  she  achieved  this  miracle  with  rare  grace 
and  womanly  dignity.  In  a  world  that  is  given  over  to 
a  squalid  realism  she  was  a  consistent  romantic  who 
still  maintained  an  admiration  for  Byron  and  worshipped 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  Heine.  The  great  sorrows 
of  her  life  had  touched  it  to  fine  issues  ;  the  early  flighti- 
ness  had  passed  into  simplicity;  the  green  wilfulness  had 
ripened  into  a  great  gentleness.  Despite  her  royal 
birth,  this  woman  had  fashioned'  for  herself  a  royal 
nature,  and  although  she  was  Empress  of  Austria,  there 
was  not  a  more  queenly  woman  in  Europe. 

And  to  this  woman,  in  her  graciousness  and  her 
simplicity,  came  the  ruthless  assassin.  He  calls  himself 
an  Anarchist,  this  monstrous  child  of  a  diseased  Europe, 
and  we  are  prompt  to  accept  the  statement.  Too 
prompt  ;  for  assuredly  there  is  nothing  in  common 
between  the  coloured  dreams  of  the  idealists  who 
conceived  Anarchism  —  such  men  as  Rdclus  and 
Kropolkin — and  the  squalid  madness  of  these  so-called 
Anarchists.  However  foolish  it  may  be  to  suppose 
that  men  can  live  in  peace  and  plenty  without  any 
organized  form  of  government,  it  is  not  a  criminal 
conception,  nor  does  it  necessarily  lead  to  promiscuous 
assassination  of  those  in  power.  But  Anarchism  is 
easily  said,  and  the  police,  who  both  manufacture 
criminals  and  encourage  crime,  slump  all  the  political 
diseases  of  Europe  under  that  convenient  and  evil 
name.  If  the  peasants  of  Southern  Italy,  hungry  and 
bankrupt,  call  aloud  for  bread  in  a  multitude,  they  are 
promptly  dispersed  as  so  many  Anarchists  ;  if  the 
workmen  of  Milan  combine  to  secure  better  conditions 
of  labour,  their  outdoor  meetings  are  dispersed  by 
cavalry,  and  the  leaders  are  flung  into  prison — as 
Anarchists.  It  is  a  handy  bogey,  this  Anarchism,  for 
it  saves  all  troublesome  inquiry.  It  is  the  stand-by  of 
a  despotic  police  system,  for  it  requires  no  explanation. 
What  more  would  you  have  ?  The  man  is  an  Anarchist, 
and  an  Anarchist  is  a  human  wolf  to  be  killed  outright 
whenever  he  is  caught.  That  is  the  police  attitude 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  timid  bourgeoisie,  ever 
ready  to  accept  superstition  instead  of  truth,  accept 
this  attitude  as  humane  and  final. 

But  do  not  these  criminals,  the  men  who  murdered 
Carnot,  Canovas,  and  the  Empress  of  Austria,  call 
themselves  Anarchists  and  glory  in  the  name?  As- 
suredly ;  it  is  the  comprehensive  title  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  Continental  police,  and  as  these  mal- 
contents are  for  ever  at  war  with  the  police  it  has  be- 
come to  them  a  kind  of  rallying-cry.  The  name  is  as 
good  as  any  other ;  it  is  vague,  and  it  is  associated 
with  theatrical  heroics.  In  England  we  have  a  criminal 
class  who  are  quite  capable  of  a  murderous  outfling,  men 
who  lapse  through  hunger  into  crime  ;  but  we  do  not 
call  them  Anarchists,  while  they,  for  their  part,  do  not 
claim  to  be  heroes.  They  loiter  about  Soho,  unkempt 
and  squalid,  but  for  them  the  assassin's  knife  has  no 
temptation.  With  that  practical  instinct  which  is  the 
birthright  of  their  race  they  know  that  the  economic 
condition  of  England,  and  the  hunger  which  first  lured 
them  to  crime,  were  not  created  by  royalty.  In  their 
own  dim  fashion  they  conceive  that  it  was  created  by 
Capital,  and  Capital  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where, 
in  the  person  of  one  man,  it  can  be  conveniently  assassi- 
nated. Consequently,  we  have  no  Anarchists  in  Eng- 
land, although  the  raw  material  for  the  making  of  them 
is  here  in  abundance. 

It  is  admissible  for  us  to  be  proud  that  this  form  of 
criminal,  the  product  of  economic  pressure  and  police 
tyranny,  is  confined  to  Continental  states,  but  it  will  be 
wise  not  to  be  too  proud.  The  day  may  come  when 
E;ngland  will  discover  its  Anarchists,  although  they 
may  not  proclaim  themselves  under  that  name,  and  that 
day  of  reckoning  will  only  be  averted  in  one  way  ;  not 
by  methods  of  ferocious  repression,  such  as  obtain  in 
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Italy,  but  by  tlic  mothiHls  of  justice  ;uk1  humanity. 
For,  after  all,  these  so-called  Anarchists  are  not  wolves, 
but  men.  They  have  mail  notions  and  murderous  in- 
stincts, and  when  these  fuui  outlet,  as  in  the  assassi- 
nation ot  the  Hmpress  IClizabeth,  all  the  world  is  thrilled 
with  horror.  Hut  even  so,  we  must  never  fori^vt  the 
evil  conditions  under  wliich  the  evil  brood  has  been 
reared  ;  and  the  immediate  practical  lesson  for  us  to 
learn  is  to  reclaim  rather  than  to  repress.  Let  us 
bruiij-  humane  and  enlightened  treatment  into  our 
prisons,  removinj;-  as  far  as  possible  that  feelinj^-  of  leprous 
isolation,  that  brand  of  irremediable  vileness,  which  a 
harsh  police  system  is  too  apt  to  enforce.  And  in 
makino-  this  plea  we  are  encourai^ed  by  the  belief  that  it 
expresses  the  spirit  of  the  ^Tacious  woman  for  wiiom 
all  Europe  is  mourning-.  The  Empress  of  Austria 
claimed  freedom  for  herself ;  and  assuredly  she  knew 
that  in  teaching:  men  freedom— freedom  from  their  own 
distorted  nature  as  well  as  from  degrading  laws— lay 
the  only  hope  of  assuaging  the  unrest  of  the  nations. 

THE  FRENCH  AT  FASHODA. 
TN  his  attitude  to  foreign  affairs  the  Englishman  is 
^  frequently  surprised  into  a  singular  lack  of  dignity. 
Worse  than  that  ;  when  he  finds  that  a  neighbour  has 
copied  his  method  of  Colonial  acquisition  he  is  capable 
of  an  astounding  insolence.  These  little  lapses— they 
are  not  the  Englishman's  habitual  posture— find  illus- 
tration at  the  present  moment  in  the  flutter  about 
Fashoda.  When  information  reached  us,  by  way  of 
Khartoum,  that  this  trading  post  on  the  White  Nile 
was  occupied  by  "  white  men,"  there  was  instant  panic. 
The  steady  and  assured  mind  with  which  the  Soudan 
had  been  reconquered  was  instantly  dismissed  ;  hysteria 
took  possession,  and  the  whole  British  press  proceeded 
to  vilify  France  in  the  most  overbearing  manner.  There 
IS  no  direct  proof  that  the  "white  men"  who  repulsed 
the  Dervish  gunboat  are  Frenchmen— they  may  be 
Belgians,  they  may  even  be  Englishmen;  but  to  the 
panic-stricken,  mere  proof  is  the  last  thing  which  is  con- 
sidered. It  is  enough  to  know  that  Major  Marchand 
and  his  escort  have  long  had  it  in  hand  to  reach 
Fashoda  ;  ergo,  they  have  arrived,  the  miscreants. 

Now  this  nervous  tremor,  tempered  by  insolence,  is 
not  only  undignified  and  unjust:  it  also  seems  to  indicate 
that  our  claim  to  Fashoda  is  inherently  weak.  The 
French  nation  will  argue  that,  with  a  good  cause,  there 
IS   no  need    of   strong    language.     It  is  a  natural 
argument  and  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be  used 
against  us  ;  and  the  pity  is  that  we  have  put  it  in  their 
hands,     because    our   claim   to   occupy   Fashoda  is 
unusually  good.    The  town  belonged  to  the  Egyptian 
Government,  its  trade  was  organized  and  its  Governor 
appointed  by  General  Gordon  when  he  administered  the 
Equatorial   Provinces,   and   it  was  inevitable  that  it 
should  be    reoccupied  by  the  Egyptian  Government 
when  the  Soudan  was  reconquered.     There  has  never 
been  the  slightest  doubt  that  such  would  be  the  course 
pursued,  and  the  French  Government  has  been  fre- 
quently informed  of  our  intention.    Nor  has  the  French 
Government  ever  denied  that  Fashoda  was  as  much  a 
part  of  Egypt  as  Khartoum  ;  it  has  merely  ignored  the 
matter  in  the  hope  that  some  turn  of  events  mic^ht 
brmg  an  advantage.    As  diplomatists  the  French  were 
quite  justified  in  adopting  this  attitude.     They  know 
our  Foreign  Office,  they  know  its  slackness  and  its 
shiftlessness  in  the  face  of  a  little  bluflf.  Moreover 
their  experiences  on  the  Niger  had  taught  them  what 
an  expedition  could  accomplish  by  rushing  the  position. 
They  have  retired  from  Boussa,  but  their  cleverness  in 
occupying  that  town  gave  them  a  clear  advantage  when 
they  came  to  deal  with  Lord  Salisbury.    So  in  the  case 
ot  l<ashoda,  it  may  not  be  the  intention  of  the  French 
Government  to  endorse  the  action  of  Major  Marchand 
m  occupying  the  town  on  the  White  Nile— if  he  actu 
ally  has  arrived  there  — but  with  this  in  hand  thev 
might  be  able  to  frighten  our   Foreign   Office  into 


"lan  01  action.  The  "Daily  Telegraph"  tells  us  this 
'"orning  (I-riday)  that  the  Sirdar  is  already  on  his 
way  to  Fashoda,  with  a  force  strong  enoutrh  to 
drive  out  all  the  French  he  may  meet  there. 
No  war  correspondents  are  at  Khartoum,  and  the 
Sirdar  never  informs  us  of  what  he  is  going  to  do 
but  only  of  what  he  has  done.  The  probability  is 
therefore  that  we  shall  learn  in  the  briefest  time  who 
are  the  white  men  "  at  Fashoda,  what  is  their  busi- 
ness and  in  what  direction  they  have  been  dispatched. 
If  he  incomers  are  Marchand  and  his  Frenchmen,  and 
It  hey  have  run  up  the  iMench  flag  at  1-ashoda,  we  may 
take  It  that  this  flag  will  be  hauled  down  again  The 
Sirdar,  as  representative  of  the  Egyptian,  will  be  very 
polite.  He  will  not  object  to  the  friendly  call  of  a 
scientific  expedition,  but  he  will  make  it  plain  that  the 
visitors  must  not  outstay  their  welcome,  for  if  they  do 
there  will  be  unpleasantness.  No  doubt  the  Frenchmen 
will  he  equally  polite.  They  will  understand  the 
position,  especially  when  it  is  emphasised  by  gunboats 
and  they  will  find  it  convenient  to  explore  in  another 
direction.  An  interchange  of  breakfast  parties  between 
the  French  officers  and  the  Sirdar's  staff"  would  make  a 
graceful  finish  to  an  interesting  international  episode 

That  would  indeed  be  an  excellent  mode  of  settling 
the  matter  ;  far  less  irritating  and,  what  is  better,  far 
more  effective  than  the  niggling  of  the  amateurs  who 
presume  to  conduct  foreign  aff^airs.    The  Sirdar  and 
Major  Marchand,  being  men  of  action,  will  realise  at 
once  how  the  matter  stands,  and  deal  with  it  on  its 
merits,  without  reference  to  fifty  other  things— which 
IS  the  Foreign  Office  method.   For  the  Sirdar  will  make 
It  plain  that  Fashoda  belongs  to  Egypt  now,  and  has 
belonged  to  Egypt  for  many  a  year.    That  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Dervishes  from  Egypt  does  not  make  it  a 
neutral    territory    which    any    enterprising  European 
nation  may  occupy.    Egypt  has  never  ceased  to  main- 
tain that  the  Equatorial  Provinces  were  her  territory 
from  which  she  was  expelled  by  superior  force,  just  as 
ranee  was  expelled  from  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  and  now 
that  she  has  defeated  her  old  enemy,  she  resumes  her 
rights  over  the  lost  provinces,  just  as  France  will  do  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  when  the  time  comes.    The  thing  is 
very  plain,  and  Frenchmen,  at  least  the  Frenchmen  of 
action,  will  understand.    We  feel  sure  that,  unless  the 
telegraph  wires  unexpectedly  work  well   and  enable 
Lord  Salisbury  to  give  orders,  the  Sirdar  will  reoccupy 
l^ashoda  in  the  name  of  his  Government  with  the 
minimum  of  trouble  ;  but,  even  should  it  be  necessary 
to  burn  a  little  gunpowder,  "why  should  we  indulge  in 
a  fit  of  hysteria  and  insolence  .5"    Surely  the  British 
nation  is  strong  enough  to  accept  the  situation  with 
calm  politeness. 


paying  a  price.  All  their  recent  experiences  in 
deahng  with  our  Foreign  Office  justify  them  in  claim- 
ing as  much  as  possible  in  every  direction,  because 
the  more  they  claim  the  more  they  are  likely  to  g-et 
The  capacity  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  concede  gracefullv 
has  not  yet  been  plumbed.  ^ 
Happily  this  matter  of  Fashoda  is  to  be  settled  by  a 


THE   NEXT   WAR   IN   THE   LIGHT  OF 
OMDURMAN. 
C  INCE  the  last  great  war  of  1870  the  art  of  warfare 
^    has  been  almost  revolutionised  by  the  inventive 
genius  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the 
improvement  of  military  armaments  ;  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  modern  progress  have  received  a  demonstra- 
tion that  might  well  strike  terror  even  into  the  hardened 
hearts  of  army  veterans.    For  nearly  thirty  years  the 
greatest  experts  in  Europe  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
the    production    of    deadlier    and    more  irresistible 
weapons,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  money  have 
been  thrown  away  year  after  year  on  refitting  whole 
armies  with  guns  and  ammunition  of  the  latest  and 
most  destructive  pattern.    It  is  a  burden  under  which 
every  great  Power  has  been  bowed  down  during  the 
last  years,  and  one  which  is  constantly  increasino-  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  gigantic  strides  maintatned 
by  science.     Not  the  least  dreaded  feature  of  this 
onward  march  of  military  preparation  has  been  the  dark 
veil  of  uncertainty  which  covers  the  practical  eff-ect  of 
the  new  mechanism  contrived  by  an  ingenuity  that  is 
almost  inhuman  in  its  fiendishness.    But  this  veil  has 
been  partly  lifted  for  us  by  the  recent  battle  of  Omdurman, 
and  a  thrill  of  horror— which  must  have  found  a  re- 
sponsive vibration  throughout  Europe— has  penetrated 
the  breast  of  every  Englishman  who  read  the  hideous 
record   of  Dervish   carnage    last   week.    More  than 
half  the    Khalifa's   entire   fighting  force,  a  total  of 
over  27,000  men,  were  mowed  down  ;  and  no  less  thaa 
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10,800  Dervish  corpses  were  counted  upon  the  battle- 
field. Such  a  percentage  of  losses  is  unprecedented. 
In  our  previous  campaigns  in  1S84-5  the  proportions  of 
the  enemy's  killed  never  exceeded  one-sixth  of  their 
whole  force  ;  yet  after  an  interval  of  little  more  than 
twelve  vears  "  the  progress  in  our  armaments  has 
provided'  us  with  engines  capable  of  slaughtering  an 
entire  army  in  a  few  hours.  We  have  been  told  by 
war  correspondents  that  dense  masses  of  Dervish  troops 
melted  away  before  they  came  within  measurable 
distance  of  "our  lines;  while  it  is  said  of  the  new 
Woolwich  bullet  that  it  checked  the  advance  of  the 
enemv  at  800  yards. 

Omdurman  has  taught  us  a  fearful  lesson  of  the 
possibilities  of  modern  warfare.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Dervishes  threw  their  lives  away  by  impetuous  on- 
slaught, and  that  no  civilised  power  would  have  exposed 
its  soldiers  to  a  fire  such  as  was  faced  by  the  Khalifa's 
brave  followers  ;  but  the  awful  destructiveness  of  new 
weapons  has  nevertheless  received  a  lasting  and  blood- 
curdling proof.  The  Lyddite  shells,  Maxim  guns  and 
repeating  rifles  of  to-day  may  to-morrow  be  discarded 
for  instruments  still  more  diabolical  in  their  power  of 
destroying  human  Hfe.  The  next  European  conflagra- 
tion, the  first  encounter  of  two  civilised  nations  under 
new  conditions,  will  be  a  stupendous  revelation— some 
of  the  effects  of  which  have  already  been  foreshadowed 
by  Omdurman — as  to  the  import  of  the  vast  system  of 
military  organization  which  has  been  forced  upon  the 
rival  Powers  of  the  West.  We  shall  find  the  combat- 
ants handling  colossal  armies  such  as  have  never  before 
been  put  in  the  field  ;  and  with  this  multiplication  of 
war  material  will  come  an  increased  strain  on  the 
tactical  genius  of  those  in  supreme  command.  _  These 
huge  numbers  will  bring  fresh  complications  in  their 
train.  The  points  of  simultaneous  attack  or  defence 
will  be  largely  increased,  and  it  will  become  _  more 
difficult  than  ever  to  keep  the  threads  in  the  mind  of 
one  directing  intelligence.  With  increased  numbers 
must  be  reckoned  the  formidably  augmented  difficulty 
of  transport  and  the  provision  of  an  adequate  medical 
staff".  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  stupen- 
dous armies  will  be  provided  with  weapons  which  are 
being  rendered  more  deadly  year  by  year  ;  that  they  will 
fire  out  of  machine  guns  and  repeating  rifles  projectiles 
and  bullets  against  which  no  ordinary  means  of  shelter 
are  proof,  and  which  inflict  wounds  that  no  surgical 
skill  can  remedy.  To  expose  troops  to  this  leaden 
storm  would  mean  instant  annihilation  ;  a  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  under  modern  conditions  would  be  an 
impossible  feat— neither  horse  nor  trooper  could  get 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  lines. 

War  w  ill,  in  fact,  be  a  game  of  chess.    An  elaborate 
series  of  manoeuvres  will  lead  up  to  a  possibly  bloodless 
victory.    The  most  skilful  strategist  will  win  the  day 
by  sheer  military  science.    No  general  will  dare  to  place 
a    battalion    within    range  of   the  enemy's  guns.  A 
hideous  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  commanding  officer 
would  result  in  a  carnage  that  might  instantly  annihi- 
late a  regiment ;  and  by  a  blunder  of  the  staff" the  entire 
forces  of  a  nation  might  be  wiped  out  of  existence  in  ten 
minutes.    That  is  the  appalling  prospect  which  stares 
civilisation  in  the  face  to-day.    But  it  is  in  the  very 
magnitude  and  hideousncss  of  the  danger  that  the 
greatest  safeguard  lies.    The  Tsar's  recent  proposals 
are  far  more  calculated,  if  carried  out,  to  provoke  war 
than  to  avert  it.     If  the  armaments  of  civilised  nations 
are  reduced  below  their  present  level,  the  inducements 
to  maintain  peace  will  be  proportionately  diminished. 
The  greater  the  cost  of  war  the  weightier  will  be  the 
considerations  which  will  cause  nations  to  embark  on  it. 
To  aim  at  making  war  less  terrible  in  its  consequences, 
is  the  surest  way  to  provoke  the  light  and  thoughtless 
undertaking  of  hostilities,  and  this  would  be  the  im- 
mediate eff"ect  of  putting  the  well-intentioned  theories 
of  the  Tsar  into  practice.    Total  disarmament  and  the 
establishment  of  arbitration  will  come  when  the  world 
is  ripe  for  such  propositions  ;  but  at  present  the_  de- 
structive power  of  modern  weapons,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  great  armies  and  navies  are  the  best  guarantees 
of  peace,  as  well  as  being  the  means  most  conducive  to 
bloodless  battles.    It  is  the  horrors  of  war  alone  which 
have  over  and  over  again  saved  the  situation  in  Europe. 
Peace  purchased  at  the  price  of  heavy  and  formidable 
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armaments  is  better  than  the  constant  fear  of  war 
engendered  by  lighter  burdens  and  less  paralysing 
deterrents.  Until,  therefore,  the  advent  of  that  uni- 
versal peace  about  which  the  Tsar  has  been  dreaming, 
let  the  nations  of  Europe  profit  by  the  lesson  of 
Omdurman  and,  by  increasing  the  hideousness  of  war, 
adopt  the  surest  means  of  avoiding  its  miseries. 


D 


IRELAND,  IRELAND. 

OWN  thy  valleys,  Ireland,  Ireland. 
Down  thy  valleys  green  and  sad, 
Still  thy  spirit  wanders  wailing, 
Wanders  wailing,  wanders  mad. 

Long  ago  that  anguish  took  thee, 
Ireland,  Ireland,  green  and  fair; 

Spoilers  strong  in  darkness  took  thee,. 
Broke  thy  heart  and  left  thee  there. 

Down  thy  valleys,  Ireland,  Ireland, 

Still  thy  spirit  wanders  mad  ; 
All  too  late  they  love  that  wronged  thee, 

Ireland,  Ireland,  green  and  sad. 

Henry  Newbolt. 

THE  TRUE  SHAKESPEARE. 
An  Essay  in  Realistic  Criticism. — Part  IX. 

SHORTLY  after  he  had  written  "  Julius  Ca;sar  "  there 
befell  Shakespeare  that  series  of  misfortunes  that 
probably  ruined  his  health  and  certainly  forced  him 
to  the  brink  of  madness.  He  sung  his  woe  in  a  whole 
series  of  dramas  from  "Hamlet"  to  "Timon";  the 
theme  of  all  these  plays  being  his  own  disappointment 
and  disillusion.  In  almost  every  play  during  this  period 
he  revealed  himself  quite  frankly  in  the  person  of  the 
protagonist,  and  now  and  then,  as  in  "  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida"  and  more  particularly  in  "Timon,"  the  dramatic 
mask  was  thrown  aside,  and  a  whole  play  was 
turned  into  a  lyric  of  suff'ering.  As  soon  as  Shake- 
speare won  back  to  sanity,  and  a  comparative 
measure  of  health,  he  began  again  to  do  dramatic 
work,  but  he  never  afterwards  took  the  dramatic  fiction 
as  seriously  as  he  had  done  before  his  breakdown. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  life  -  history  of  Shake- 
speare that  though  the  dramas  of  this  last  period  of 
his  activity  have  nothing  in  them  of  the  buoyant  spirit 
of  their  prototypes,  he  remains  an  even  more  confirmed, 
idealist  in  the  "Winter's  Tale,"   "  Cymbeline  "  and 
"The  Tempest,"  than  he  had  been  in   "Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,"  "  Twelfth  Night"  and  "  As  you  Like  | 
It."    The  characterisation  of  all  the  personages  in  the  1 
"  Winter's  Tale  "  is  enfeebled  either  by  carelessness  or 
by  this  idealising  purpose  :   even  Autolycus  himself, 
while  real  enough  on  the  stage,  where  his  personal 
peculiarities  attach   him  to  life,  is  to  the   reader  a 
mere  poetic  reflection  of  Falstaff".    It  seems   to  me 
probable  that  Shakespeare  noticed   this  shortcoming 
in  his  art,   and  sought  to  amend  it.     But   no  one 
by  taking  thought  can  add  to  his  stature  or  undo  the 
ravages  of  wasting  years.    By  this  time  Shakespeare 
had  painted  all  the  characters  that   experience  had 
revealed  to  him,  and  now  his  interest  in  life  was  gone 
and  the  sources  of  invention  dried  up.    He  was  forced 
to  depict  himself  in  order  that  his  work  might  not 
lack  reality.    Accordingly  in  his  two  last  dramas  he 
paints   himself  at  full  length,  and  in  the  first  with 
astonishing    care.      It    is    true   that    in  Cymbeline 
he    still    tries    to    depict    other    characters  ;   but_  1 
think    he    must    have    recognised    his  comparative 
failure   save   in   the   case  of   Imogen,  for  in  "The 
Tempest  "  he  abandons  the  attempt  except  again  in  the 
case  of  Miranda,  and  contents  himself  with  giving  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name  to  the  creatures  of  pure 
fantasy.    That  Shakespeare  pictured  himself  as  Duke 
Prospero   in  the  "Tempest"   has   been   noticed  by 
Professor    Dowden  and  a  host  of  other  professional 
panegyrists.     The   portrait  of  Prospero   is  idealised 
almost  out  of  likeness  to  humanity;  but  that  does 
not  strike  these   gentlemen  as  a  fault.     Nor  does 
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far  as  I 


it  sooni  to  liavo  occurred  to  ;iiiy  of  tliLMTij  so 
know,  to  say  or  sec  that  in  t\\c  persoiia^^Mif  Posthuimis, 
ill  "  Cyniberine,"  SliaUespeare  has  painted  himself  with 
extraordinary  care;  has.  in  fact,  i,'-iven  us  as  deliberate 
and  ahnost  as  complete  a  portrait  of  himself  as  he 
did  in  "Hamlet."  Unluckily  he  indulijed  his  fatal 
idealisino-  habit  to  such  an  ex'tent  that  the  portrait  is 
neither  so  veracious  nor  so  lifelike.  Still,  as  it  is  the 
completest  portrait  of  him  that  we  liave  after  his  mental 
shipwreck,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  we  must 
mote  the  traits  of  it  carefully,  and  .see  what  manner  ot 
man  Shakespeare  then  took  himself  to  be. 

It  is  difficult  to  imaijinc  how  the  commentators  have 
been  able  to  read  "  Cymbeline"  without  secin<^  the 
likeness  between  Posthumus  and  Hamlet.  The  waiter 
which  is  the  theme  of  the  play  may  have  hindered  them 
a  little,  but  as  they  found  it  easy  to  excuse  its  coarse- 
ness bv  attributing-  it  to  the  time,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  reason  t'ov  not  recognising-  Posthumus.  Pos- 
thumus is  simplv  a  staider  Hamlet  considerably 
idealised.  I  am  not  at  all  assured  that  the  subject  of 
the  play  was  void  of  offence  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ; 
all  finer  spirits  must  even  then  have  found  it  indecent  ; 
at  any  rate  it  was  plainly  distasteful  to  Shakespeare. 
And  yet  he  used  it  because  of  the  opportunities  it  gave 
him  of  painting  himself  and  a  noble  woman.  His  view 
of  the  wager  is  just  indicated  ;  the  bet  is  distasteful  to 
him,  but  not  offenceful  and  insulting  as  it  seems  to  us. 
This  appears  clearly  from  what  lachimo  says:  "I  make 
mv  wager  rather  against  your  confidence  than  her  repu- 
tation :  and,  to  bar  your  oflFence  herein  too,  I  durst  attempt 
it  against  any  lady  in  the  world."  But  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  lachimo'makes  his  insult  general,  Posthumus 
warns  him  that,  "if  she  remain  unseduced  .... 
for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault  you  have  made  to 
her  chastity,  you  shall  answer  me  with  your  sword." 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  bet  was  distasteful 
to  Shakespeare  or  to  Posthumus.  As  I  have  said  it  is 
not  as  distasteful  to  him  as  it  should  have  been  accord- 
ing to  our  modern  temper;  and  this  shortcoming,  an 
involuntary  shortcoming-,  is  the  only  fault  which 
Shakespeare  shows  us  in  Posthumus.  From  the  very 
first  scene  of  the  first  act  he  is  praised  as  men  never 
praise  the  absent  without  a  personal  motive  ;  the 
First  Gentleman  says  of  him, — 

"  I  do  not  think 

So  fair  an  outward  and  such  stuff  within 

Endows  a  man  but  he." 
The  Second  Gentleman  replies, — 

"  You  speak  him  far  ;  " 
and  the  First  Gentleman  continues, 

"  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself ; 

Crush  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 

His  measure  duly." 
And  as  if  this  weren't  enough,  this  gentleman  eulogist 
o-oes  on  to  tell  us  that  Posthumus  has  sucked  in  "  all 
the    learnings"  of  his   time  "as  we  do   air,"  and 
further 

"  He  lived  in  court — 
Which  rare  it  is  to  do — most  praised,  most  loved  ; 
A  sample  to  the  young'st,  to  the  more  mature 
A  glass  that  feated  them  ;  and  to  the  graver 
A  child  that  guided  dotards." 
All  this  praise  ofi^ends  the  modesty  of  nature,  and  our 
knowledge  of  life,  but  it  shows  a  prepossession  on 
Shakespeare's  part  in  favour  of  Posthumus  which  can 
scarcely  be  explained  except  as  I  have  explained  it. 
The  first  words  that  Posthumus  in  this  same  act  and 
scene  addresses  to  Imogen  show  the  nature  which  we 
have  proved  to  be  Shakespeare's  : 

"  O  lady,  weep  no  more,  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man." 
And  when  Imogen  gives  him  the  ring  and  tells  him  to 
wear  it  till  he  woos  another  wife,  he  talks  to  her  exactly 
as  Romeo  would  have  talked  : 

"  How  !  how-  !  another? — 
You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have, 
And  sear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death  !         [^Putling  on  the  ring:] 

Remain,  remain  thou  here 
While  sense  can  keep  it  on." 
And  he  concludes  as  Hamlet  would  have  concluded  : 
"  And  sweetest,  fairest. 


.As  I  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you, 

To  your  so  infinite  loss,  so  in  our  trillcs 

I  still  win  of  you  ;  for  my  sake  wear  this  : 

It  is  a  man.acle  of  love  ;  I'll  place  it 

Upon  this  fairest  prisoner." 

I  II  bnn-clcl  on  her  iirnt.  \ 

In    his   fight  with  Cloten    he  is  depicted  as  a  rare 
swordsman  of  wonderful  magnanimity.     Pisanio  says  : 
"  My  master  rather  played  than  fought. 

And  had  no  help  of  anger." 
I  call  this  gentle  kindness  that  Posthumus  displays, 
the  birthmark  of  Shakespeare.  As  the  play  goes  on 
we  find  Siiakespeare's  other  characteristics,  or  Hamlet's, 
lachimo  pictures  Posthumus  "as  merry,"  "gamesome," 
"the  Briton  reveller,"  and  Imogen  answers  as  Ophelia 
might  have  answered  about  Hamlet: 

"  When  he  was  here. 

He  did  incline  to  sadness  ;  and  oft-times 

Not  knowing  why." 
But  this  uncaused  melancholy  that  is  Jaqucs'  and 
Brutus'  and  Hamlet's  and  Macbeth's  is  not  more  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Hamlet-Shakespeare  type  than  the  way 
Posthumus  behaves  when  lachimo  tries  to  make  him 
believe  that  he  has  won  the  wager.  Posthumus  is  con- 
vinced almost  at  once,  and  jumps  to  the  conclusion  with 
the  heedless  rapidity  of  the  naive,  sensitive,  quick- 
thinking  litterateur.  He  gives  lachimo  Imogen's  ring 
as  well,  and  bursts  into  a  diatribe  : 

"  Let  there  be  no  honour 
Where  there's  beauty ;  truth,  where  semblance;  love, 
Where  there's  another  man,"  and  so  forth. 
Even  Philario,  who  has  no  stake  in  the  matter,  is 
infinitely  harder  to  convince. 

"  Have  patience,  sir. 

And  take  your  ring  again  ;  'tis  not  yet  won  : 

It  may  be  probable  she  lost  it." 
Then  the  unstable  opposite,  Posthumus,  demands  his 
ring  back  again,  but  as  soon  as  lachimo  swears  that  he 
had  the  bracelet  from  her  arm,  Posthumus  swings  round 
again  to  belief  from  sheer  rapidity  of  thought.  Again 
Philario  will  not  be  convinced.  He  says  : 
"  Sir,  be  patient. 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believed 

Of  one  persuaded  well  of — " 
But  Posthumus  will  not  await  the  proof  for  which  he 
has  asked.  He  is  convinced  upon  suspicion,  and  the 
very  nimbleness  of  his  intellect,  seeing  that  probabilities 
are  against  him,  entangles  him  in  the  snare.  Even  his 
servant  Pisanio  will  not  believe  in  Imogen's  guilt 
though  his  master  assures  him  of  it.  Posthumus  goes 
on  to  rave  against  women  as  Hamlet  did;  as  all  men  do 
who  do  not  understand  them. 
"  For  even  to  vice 

They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still." 

And  Posthumus  betrays  as  clearly  as  ever  Hamlet  did 
that  he  is  merely  Shakespeare  masquerading  : 
"  I'll  write  against  them. 
Detest  them,  curse  them— yet  'tis  greater  skill 
In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will  : 
The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better." 
"  Write  against  them"  indeed,  the  threat  is  more  in  the 
character  of  the  poet  and  man  of  letters  than  in  that  of 
the  ancient  Briton  and  son-in-law  of  a  half-barbarous 
King. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  interpolate  here  how  strangely 
characteristic  all  this  play  is  of  Shakespeare.  The 
Queen's  patriotic  outburst  in  praise  of  England  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  ;  the  contrast  between 
the  life  of  the  Court  and  the  Country  revealed  in  the 
discussion  in  the  third  scene  of  the  third  act  between 
Belarlus  and  the  two  princes  ;  and  the  fact  that 
Arviragus  and  his  brother  treat  gold  as  dirt — all  these 
are  peculiarities  of  Shakespeare. 

When  we  come  to  Posthumus  again  almost  at  the 
end  of  the  play  we  find  that  he  has  forgotten  all  his 
anger  against  Imogen.  He  is  angry  now  with  Pisanio 
for  having  carried  out  his  otder  and  murdered  her  ;  he 
should  have  "  saved  the  noble  Imogen  to  repent." 

Then  Posthumus  describes  the  battle  in  which  he 
took  so  fair  a  part  in  Shakespeare's  very  manner. 
He  falls  into  rhyme  ;  he  tells  of  what  others  did,  and 
says  nothing  of  his  own  feats  ;  Belsarius  and  the  two 
striplings, — 
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"  With  their  own  nobleness  .  .  .  gilded  pale  looks,"  Who  hv  thp  art  r^f  u,.^   ■         j  r 

as  in  the  well-known  sonnet  he  talks  about,-  \m  oVeinanf  tn  5  TZ'"^  '''"'^  sorrows, 

"Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy."  The^  Sef  tl  e  dufr^  ^^^^       -  ^ 

But    the    scene    which    reveals   the   character   of    declares  himself -^^^^  "^^^^ 
Posthumus  beyond  all  doubt  is  the  prison   scene  in        "  Mv  name  is'Ed<^ar  ^nH       f  *u  - 
the  «f,h  ac.    His  soliloquy  which  bejins,^  and  .uinraTo'ce  fo»ph'ir„'  '  "  si'^^'"  ' 

rS:,rlriTheV';"-^'''  ^  IJ'l°°^'/''  Pi-sa„t  vices 

11  u     1  ^     TT71       ,      ,         .  Make  mstruments  to  nlao-ue  " 

Ifferlrays-^"^'"-  ^'^^  ^-^^f  f  i'- ^ '^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

I'll  speak  to  thee  in  silence^  '  fhrold'est  UTh  "'^^       ""^'^^  '^'^ 

Which  must  be  compared  with  Hamlet's-  Here  a^ain         ha-         "'^'^  ^ 

"The  rest  is  silence."  rhilosopfer  gentle-hearted,  melanchoty 

The  scene  with  the  gaoler  is  from  Hamlet's  soul.  "  (Tn  f,.  ^^  ^^^^k  Harris. 

He  jests  with  his  keeper  as  Hamlet  with  the  grave-  ^        '  continued.) 

"^'frl'^r  T  .  ,  STEPHANE  MALLARME. 

bo,  it  1  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators,  the     JN  the  midQf        iU^     ■  \    ^  ■  ■ 
dish  pays  the  shot ;  "  |      the  midst  of  the  violent  incidents  which  have 

and  the  Hamlet  phrase-  °""P'e^  Public  attention  during  the  past  fortnight, 

"  I  am  merrier  to  die  than  thou  art  to  live  ;  "  France' h!!!  h  u'^  ^'^^'^'y  ^'^^  °f 

and  then-  f'^ance  has  been  almost  unobserved.  StdphaneMal- 

"I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes  to  nearVuTatrsur'sein.'t       his  cottage  of  Bichenic, 

direct  them  the  way  I  am  going;    but  such  as  stlu  in  fl^t  f  i         Tr^  ^^^s 

wink,  and  will  not  use  them."  rS  V  h  f  If,  f        ""^'''"S^  '^^^^  March, 

When  the  messenger  comes  to  bring  him  to  the  king,  y2rs  a-o  and      .  ^"^  /'T'"*  ^^^J'"'  .  °' 
Posthumus  cries-                                                   ^'  ^  ^'^^  ^^^^th  of  Mallarm^ 

"  Thou  bringest  good  news,  I  am  called  to  be  made     Ze  fes  hTs  dTscinle"s  TnT^""  H  7'"''"       ^"  ''''  '^'^y 
free,"  "ineues  nis  disciples  managed  to  awaken  around  his 

for  there  are  "  no  bolts  for  the  dead."  pmnL?  f             '^°"templative  person  an  astonishing 

Those  who  care  to  see   how  Shakespeare's  mind  p^rX  assua'^T           Th'\,?"''?i"ated  in   and  was 

worked  will  compare  Posthumus' speech  to  lachimo  with  "  Ve^s  et  P?ol  "^ ,       P^^ication   m    1893    of  his 

Othello's  last  words.    These  two  speeches  are  twins-  eraoh  of  p-r.^r^lo  T    u  ^ 

the  birth  of  one  mind.                     ^  ^3  ^          I  ?    u-^'               Whistler.    Then  Mal- 

"Ay,  so  thou  dost,  knTwn    ^is  wn^.^'        place  among  things  seen  and 

Italian  fiend  !    Ah  me,  most  credulous  fool,  read  "  H^  odTde' '  Tnd' t^"  ' 

Egregious  murderer,  thief,  anything  [est     In   Frli '     u                        ^^'^  '"'■^'^'"'^ 

That's  due  to  all  the  villains  p'ast,  in  being,  Marrn^  l.T^wZ    ?  sensations  pass  so  quickly, 

To  come  !    O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison.  It  wTs  narf  ffU^       f  been  taken  for  granted. 

Some  upright  justicer !  .  .                       ^        '  .J           ^^'^  °^  ^'^  resolute  oddity  to  call  himself  by 

.  .  .         ^    ^  ."^'"^    °f  St6phane,   but    I   have  been 

b"lmoe-en  '  '  '  t-".-             ^  god-parents  gave  him  the  humbler  one 

My  queen,  my  life,  my  wV;  l""          ^    '  rupfedZh  on^LT:.''"'"',''^  ^'T  ^ 

This  "egregious  murderer"  can  only  be  compared  to  Xials  connected  wiJh' th'.     °"  r'Y' 

Othello's  "  honourable  murderer"  in  bitterness  of  self-  regSers  ZMaltr^^^^^^                      ^"^  communal 

condemnation.  .i;-      u      ^^^^ilarm^  w.is  the  quite-unexpected  flower 

It  is  characteristic,  too,  that  Posthumus  should  strike     himself'tu"  I'^elcaoTd  to^FnH  ' H '"h" 
Imogen  in  her  page's  dress,  not  recognising  her  ;  he  is     returned  to  Paris  onh  to  h5n^  ^".^ 

"  Kneel  not  o  me  •  I    the  English  language.     While  he  was  with  us  he 

The  power  that  I  have  o^^X  T^o  spare  you  ;  llT/^L^?.  unLSous^S^T  1^^  la^^^^ars^t  ^  st^al 

l^d ri; wirre^s^b^^t^r.^^^^^^  r-^- l\"^7\\fttt" ^r^-B^''^^^^ 

qualities.  Yet  in  the  progress  of  the  play  we  find  him  gentle  person  trotdn  °  abL  "  RTnni\  '^''  ^I^"' 
very  nimble-witted  and  credulous,  quic'k  'to  anger  and  LphLt'  fX  \,nd  '  4  arm  tr^in^To  fitd^'Jlr"  Swin" 
quicker  still  to  forgive  ;  a  man  who  hates  his  own  rash     burne  by  the  unassisted  li-ht  of  instfnc^ 

which  betrins      ^^'       '  b^-'-n'^g  of  Act  4    etrc  qu  „„  rcve."    Mallarmi  reduced  it  to  reality,  and 

.    .^  ,  ,  "°  one  has  ever  denied  that  his  version  of  Poe's  nof>m<; 

"  "  ^LrtTerTf  hi    -l^T''  ''•f ^5^..'°^"  =  ^^j''^^^^  Mallarmd's  firs^important^o  "m,  .-T'AprS^ 
ThP  scene    with   his''  ^Z^ll"  71"'""'^^^         .  '^^"'^  ""^  '^'^  -^^'t  against  'the  Parnassian 
is  nureThakes^eare    as  a?e^,^^        a"'     Gloucester,  theories  began.    In  1876  he  suddenly  braved  opinion  by- 
Lear  mad  -                                                        '"^^^  ^"^^  "  '^""'■'^''^  of  the  Ddcadence,"  one  the  "  Faune,"  in 
<<  I        !  1        ^  1       •   r                  .  quarto,  the  other  a  reprint  of  Beckford's  "  Vathek  " 
I  would  not  take  this  from  report,  it  is,  with  a  preface,  an  octavo  in  vellum.    Fortunate  the 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it."  bibliophil  of  to-day  who  possesses  these  treasures  wh  ch 

Rom  o  pcSr  were  received  in  P'aris  vv'ith  nothing  but  ridicule  and  a^^^ 

ivomeo  penectiy  .—  sought  after  like  rubies. 

A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blow  ;  Extraordinary  persistence   in  an   idea,  and  extra- 
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ordiii;uv  patioiu'o  uiulor  oxtoriKil  iliscourai^^oiiKMit,  tlu-se 
were  oniiiK'Ml  i-liaractcristics  of  Mallanin^.  lie  was  not 
uiulerstood.  W'oll,  lio  woiilil  wait  a  little  loiiijer.  lie 
waited,  in  tact,  some  seventeen  years  before  lie  ad- 
mitted an  unj^ratelul  public  aj^ain  to  an  examination  of 
his  specimens.  Meainvliile,  in  several  hif,'hly  eccentric 
forms,  the  initiated  had  been  allowed  to  buy  "  Paiges" 
from  his  works  in  prose  and  verse,  at  hijfh  prices,  in 
most  limited  issues.  Then,  in  iSc)^,  there  was  a  burst 
of  celebrity  and  perhaps  of  disenchantment.  When 
the  tom-toms  and  the  conches  are  silent,  and  the  Veiled 
Prophet  is  revealed  at  last,  there  is  always  some 
tVivolous  person  who  is  disappointed  at  the  revelation. 
Perhaps  Mallarme  was  not  quite  so  thrilliiii;-  when  his 
poems  could  be  read  by  everybody  as  when  they  could 
onlv  be  i,'azed  at  throui,'^h  the  "lass  bookcase  doors  of 
wealthv  amateurs.  Hut  still,  if  everybody  could  now 
read  them,  not  everybody  could  understand  them.  In 
1894  the  amiable  poet  came  over  here,  and  delivered 
at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  "  citiis  savantes,"  an 
address  of  the  densest  Cimmerian  darkness  on  Music 
and  Letters.  In  1897  appeared  a  collection  of  essays 
in  prose,  called  "Divagations."  The  dictionaries  will 
tell  the  rest  of  the  story. 

It  seems  quite  impossible  to  conjecture  what  posterity 
will  think  of  the  poetry  of  Stephane  Mallarm6.  It  is 
not  of  the  class  which  rebuffs  contemporary  sympathy 
by  its  sentiments  or  its  subjects  ;  the  difficulty  of  Mal- 
larmiS  consists  entirely  in  his  use  of  language.  He  was 
allied  with,  or  was  taken  as  a  master  by,  the  young  men 
who  have  broken  up  and  tried  to  remodel  the  prosody 
of  France.  In  popular  estimation  he  came  to  be 
identified  with  them,  but  in  error;  there  are  no  vers  libres 
hi  Mallarm6.  He  was  resolutely  misapprehended,  and 
perhaps,  in  his  quiet  way,  he  courted  misapprehension. 
But  if  we  examine  very  carefully  in  what  his  eccentricity 
(or  his  originality)  consisted,  we  shall  find  it  all  re- 
solving itself  into  a  question  of  language.  He  thought 
that  the  \-aunted  precision  and  lucidity  of  French  style, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  was  degrading  the  national 
literature  ;  that  poetry  must  preserve,  or  must  conquer, 
an  embroidered  garment  to  distinguish  her  from  the 
daily  newspaper.  He  thought  the  best  ways  of  doing 
this  were,  firstly,  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  reader  from 
the  obvious  and  beaten  paths  of  thought,  and  secondly 
to  arrange  in  a  decorative  or  melodic  scheme  words 
chosen  or  reverted  to  for  their  peculiar  dignity  and 
beauty. 

Mallarme  has  been  employed  as  a  synonym  for  dark- 
ness, but  he  did  not  choose  this  as  a  distinction.  He 
was  not  like  Donne,  who,  when  Edward  Herbert  had 
been  extremely  crabbed  in  an  elegy  on  Prince  Henry, 
wrote  one  himself  to  "match,"  as  Ben  Jonson  tells  us, 
Herbert  "  in  obscureness."  In  a  letter  to  myself,  some 
years  ago,  Mallarm6  protested  with  evident  sincerity 
against  the  charge  of  being  Lycophrontic  :  "except^ 
par  maladresse  ou  gaucherie  je  ne  suis  pas  obscur." 
Yet  where  is  obscurity  to  be  found  if  not  in  "  Don  du 
Po^me"?  What  is  dense  if  the  light  flows  freely 
through  "Pour  Des  Esseintes"?  Some  of  his  altera- 
tions of  his  own  text  betray  the  fact  that  he  treated 
words  as  musical  notation,  that  he  was  far  more 
intimately  aflfected  by  their  euphonic  interrelation  than 
by  their  m.eaning  in  logical  sequence.  In  my  own  copy 
of  "  Les  Fenetres  "  he  has  altered  in  MS.  the  line 
"  Que  dore  la  main  chaste  de  I'lnfini " 

to 

"  Que  dore  le  matin  chaste  de  I'lnfini." 
Whether  the  Infinite  had  a  Hand  or  a  Morning  was 
purely  a  question  of  euphony.  So,  what  had  long 
appeared  as  "  mon  exotique  soin  "  became  "  mon  unique 
soin."  In  short,  Mallarm6  used  words,  not  as  descrip- 
tive, but  as  suggestive  means  of  communication  between 
the  writer  and  the  reader,  and  the  object  of  a  poem  of 
his  was  not  to  define  what  the  poet  was  thinking  about, 
but  to  force  the  listener  to  think  about  it  by  blocking 
up  all  routes  of  impression  save  that  which  led  to  the 
desired  and  indicated  bourne. 

He  was  a  very  delightful  man,  whom  his  friends  will 
deeply  regret.  He  was  a  particularly  lively  talker,  and  in 
his  conversation,  which  was  marked  by  good  sense  no  less 
than  by  a  singular  delicacy  of  perception,  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  wilful  perversity  of  his  written  style.  He 
had  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  and  no  one  will  ever 


kiunv,  perhaps,  lunv  far  a  waggish  love  of  mystification 
entered  into  his  theoi'ies  and  his  experiments.  He  was 
very  mucli  anuised  when  Verlaine  said  of  him  that  he 
"  considcra  la  clarle  comme  une  grace  secondaire."  It 
certainly  was  not  the  grace  he  sought  for  first.  We 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  think  that  he  had  no 
such  profoundly  novel  view  of  nature  or  of  man  as 
justified  such  violent  procedures  as  he  introduced.  But, 
wiien  we  were  able  to  comprehend  him,  we  perceived 
an  exquisite  fancy,  great  refinement  of  feeling  and  an 
attitude  towards  life  which  was  uniformly  and  sensitively 
poetical.  Is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  he  could 
no  longer  be  understood,  when  we  lost  him  in  the  blaze 
of  language,  he  was  really  more  delightful  than  ever,  if 
only  our  gross  senses  could  have  followed  him? 

Edmuni>  Gossii. 

THE  LANDRAIL. 

"T^O  the  September  gunner  the  landrail  is,  of  course, 
^  a  familiar  figure  enough.  During  the  first  three 
weeks  of  partridge  shooting,  few  bags,  in  almost  any 
part  of  Great  Britain,  fail  to  include  a  specimen  or  two 
of  this  shy  and  secretive  migrant.  In  truth,  few  typical 
partridge  days  would  be  complete  without  the  sight  of 
the  curious  bird  which,  rising  slowly  and  clumsily 
from  before  the  march  of  the  gunners,  with  drooping 
legs,  wings  its  heavy  flight,  apparently  scarcely  able  to 
do  much  more  than  top  the  level  of  the  corn  stooks,  or 
the  piece  of  standing  barley  or  beans  from  which  it  has 
been  driven.  The  landrail  is,  of  course,  easily  shot  ;  but, 
unless  killed  dead,  it  is  a  most  troublesome  bird  to  pick 
up,  giving  even  the  seasoned  and  sagacious  retriever, 
who  knows  its  tricks  and  its  dodging  running  ways,  an 
infinity  of  trouble.  It  has  great  powers  of  leaping,  and 
when  pursued  by  dogs  is  capable  of  jumping  three  or 
four  yards.  This  is  done  "  with  closed  wings  and  com- 
pressed feathers,"  and,  no  doubt,  many  a  landrail  con- 
fuses the  dog  and  makes  its  escape  by  this  means. 

Upon  its  first  arrival  in  this  country  in  April,  the 
landrail  is  lean  and  in  wretched  condition.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  of  its  sojourn,  however,  the  bird,  when 
secured  by  the  September  sportsman,  will  be  found  to 
be  in  excellent  condition,  plump  and  well  nourished. 
And,  as  every  partridge  shooter  knows,  or  should  know, 
there  are  few  better  tasted  or  more  tender  table-birds 
than  this  timid  migrant.  The  food  of  the  landrail  has, 
no  doubt,  something  to  do  with  its  delicate  and  tooth- 
some flesh.  It  is  not  a  grain  eater,  although  the  seeds 
of  diff'erent  weeds  are  at  times  found  among  the  con- 
tents of  its  stomach.  Small  shell-snails,  slugs,  black 
snails,  tiny  fresh-water  molluscs,  worms,  beetles  and 
even  leeches,  seem  to  form  its  principal  food  supply. 
The  gizzard  is  thick  and  muscular,  and  not  only  the 
fragments  of  snail  shell,  but  often  small  pieces  of  grit 
and  gravel,  are  found  in  the  intestines.  These  latter,  and 
possibly  even  the  crushed  snail  shells,  no  doubt,  are 
aids  to  digestion. 

Although  familiar  to  the  partridge  shooter,  the 
landrail  is  a  most  retiring  creature  and  exposes  itself 
with  the  greatest  unwillingness  to  the  gaze  of  mankind. 
If  we  except  the  gunner,  by  whom  or  by  whose  dog  the 
bird  is  absolutely  forced  to  take  wing,  how  few  are  the 
people  who  can  say  ihey  have  ever  seen  a  landrail  in  the 
flesh.  The  farmer  and  his  men,  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months,  and  especially  during  the  long 
days  of  May  and  June,  are  seldom,  when  they  are  afield, 
without  the  harsh  and  monotonous  refrain  from  which 
this  rail  takes  its  other  familiar  name,  the  corncrake. 
Yet  how  many,  even  among  the  more  observant  of 
country  people,  can  say  that  they  have  set  eyes  on  a  corn- 
crake during  May,  June,  July  or  August?  Towards  July 
the  landrail  begins  to  cease  from  its  incessant  call,  and 
its  presence,  although,  of  course,  the  farmer  well  knows 
the  bird  and  its  family  to  be  about  his  fields,  would,  by 
the  uninitiated,  be  absolutely  undreamed  of. 

In  addition  to  its  familiar  British  names,  landrail  and 
corncrake,  this  bird  is  also  known  locally  as  the  daker- 
hen  and  land-hen.  An  old  name  for  it  in  some  counties 
was  king  of  the  quails  ;  whether  that  name  yet  lingers 
here  and  there,  now  that  the  quail  itself  has  become  so 
scarce,  I  do  not  know.  The  name,  king  of  the 
quails,  was  obviously  bestowed  upon  the  landrail  for  the 
reason  that  the  period  of  its  arrival  in  this  country 
coincided  almost  exactly  with  that  of  the  quails,  both. 
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birds  rcachingf  tlnese  shores  towards  the  end  of  April. 
Although  the  hmdraiis  mostly  disappear  from  Britain  on 
their  southward  mij>-ration  during-  early  October,  here 
and  there  a  survivor  may  be  found  which  remains 
behind  and  braves  the  northern  winter.  In  Ireland, 
probably  from  the  milder  climate  of  that  island,  these 
belated  landrails  are  found  more  numerously  than  in 
England  and  Scotland  during-  the  winter  months.  In 
winter  they  frequent  by  choice  deep  ditches  and  other 
sheltered  spots,  and  when  chased  by  dogs  will  readily 
take  to  holes.  Probably  this  bird  can,  in  reality,  stand 
an  average  winter  better  than  is  generally  supposed. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  pretty  certain  that  the  landrail 
wintering  in  Britain  must,  like  the  woodcock,  suffer  very 
severely,  from  the  nature  of  its  food,  during  a  really 
hard  and  prolonged  spell  of  frost. 

The  sportsman,  when  one  of  these  curious  birds  falls 
to  liis  gun  as  he  tramps  a  piece  of  clover  or  "seeds" 
during  a  still  September  day,  seldom  fails  to  bestow  some- 
thing more  than  a  passing  look  at  the  singular  shape  and 
handsome  plumage  of  the  landrail.  As  the  bird  lies 
there  upon  your  open  palm,  you  may  note  easily  its 
curiously  short,  feeble  wings,  set  very  far  forward,  and 
the  strength,  length  and  development  of  its  legs  and 
feet.  It  is  manifest  that  the  bird  is  by  nature  far  more 
fitted  for  running  than  for  flying.  The  clear  hazel  eye, 
the  }ellowish  white  stomach,  the  dark  brown  upper 
plumage  fringed  with  pale  rufous,  the  rich  deep  chest- 
nut of  the  quills  and  wing  feathers,  the  pale  ash  of  the 
breast  and  neck,  and  the  faint  tawny  markings  of  the 
sides  and  thighs — all  these  points  are  pretty  sure  to 
catch  the  eye  of  a  sportsman,  if,  as  more  often  than  not 
happens,  he  is  something  of  a  naturalist  as  well  as  a 
gunner. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  landrail  is,  how- 
ever, after  all  is  said  and  done,  its  extraordinary  instinct 
or  passion  for  migration.  Whence  comes  to  it  that 
overpowering  desire  which,  twice  in  the  year,  impels 
it,  weak-winged  though  it  is,  to  change  its  quarters,  to 
range  during  our  English  spring  time  as  far  north  as  the 
bleak  and  frozen  shores  of  arctic  Greenland,  to  descend 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  away  south  into  Africa,  and 
eastward  into  Asia,  reaching  in  its  return  migration 
countries  so  distant  and  so  widely  sundered  as  Natal 
and  Afghanistan  ?  At  present — in  spite  of  theories  and 
surmises — we  have  no  satisfactory  reason  offered  to  us 
for  the  wonderful  migration — recurring  steadily,  per- 
sistently and  unfailingly,  year  after  year — of  a  bird  like 
the  landrail,  whose  weak  wings  and  strongly  developed 
legs  plainly  attest  the  fact  that  its  natural  powers  of  pro- 
gression lie  far  more  in  walkingand  running  than  in  flying. 
The  extent  of  the  migration  of  the  landrail,  although  not 
yet  perfectly  ascertained,  is  reasonably  well  known.  In 
its  northern  passage  it  reaches,  during  April  and  May, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands,  the  far  Faroes,  nay  even  such 
solitary  and  remote  Atlantic  rocks  as  the  lonely  islet  of 
St.  Kilda.  It  is  well  known  in  North  Europe,  resorting 
in  its  spring  passage  to  Norway,  .Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. But,  beyond  even  these  great  migrations,  there 
is  established  the  fact  that  this  feeble-winged  creature, 
which  in  September  seems  scarcely  capable  of  flapping 
heavily  for  thirty  paces  before  the  gunner,  can  and  does 
summon  up  powers  of  flight  sufficient  to  carry  it  across 
stormy  and  trackless  seas  as  far  north  as  Greenland,  and 
as  far  north-west  as  the  Bermudas  and  the  eastern 
shores  of  North  America.  Wonderful  as  are  the  facts 
and  records  of  migration,  the  case  of  the  homely  land- 
rail is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  the 
instances  of  this  overpowering  instinct. 

Quilting  our  British  fields,  as  1  have  said,  towards 
the  beginning  of  October,  the  landrail  seeks  light, 
warmth  and  a  fresh  variety  of  food  southward  and 
eastward  over  a  sufficiently  wide  expanse  of  country. 
Touching  here  and  there — as  it  does  in  its  spring 
migration — various  countries  in- the  south  of  Europe, 
it  proceeds  to  take  up  its  winter  quarters  in  North 
Africa,  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor,  penetrating  eastward 
certainly  as  far  as  Afghanistan.  Beyond  Afghanistan 
its  range  seems  limited,  only  one  instance  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  landrail  having  been  recorded  in  India.  In 
its  African  migration  it  is  manifest  that,  although  not  yet 
identified  in  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  it  does 
pass  southward  right  through  the  heart  of  the  country. 
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The  well-known  naturalist,  Mr.  T.  Ayres,  identified  many 
specimens  years  ago  in  Natal,  and  its  presence  there  is 
well  known.  Curiously  enough,  only  a  single  specimen 
has  been  recorded  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Layard,  in  his  excellent  "Birds  of  South  Africa,"  makes 
mention  of  this  particular  bird,  which  was  killed  on  the 
Cape  Flats,  near  Wynberg,  as  far  back  as  1864.  It 
may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that,  as  a  whole,  Cape- 
Colony  is  a  much  drier  country  than  Natal,  and  must 
therefore  offer  less  hospitable  quarters  to  a  bird  of  the 
landrail's  habits. 

The  gunner,  then,  carelessly  picking  up  the  humble, 
creeping  landrail,  and  putting  it  among  the  partridges 
of  his  September  bag,  may  well  give  a  thought  to  the 
curious  lot  and  instinct  of  this  shy  and  unpretending 
bird.  The  feathered  creature  that  lies  in  his  hand  dead 
this  morning  might,  but  for  that  charge  of  shot,  have 
spent  its  winter  far  away  south  in  savage  Africa,  or 
haply  even  have  winged  its  flight  next  spring  as  far 
north  as  inhospitable  Greenland.  H.  A.  Brvden. 

MR.  GEORGE  BANCROFT  AS  CASABIANCA. 
A/T  R.  GEORGE  BANCROFT'S  play  is  very  dramatic, 
^  but  his  position  is  even  more  so  :  I  admire 
him  even  more  than  I  admire  "Teresa."  The  wreck 
of  the  good  ship  "  Sardou,"  whence  all  but  he  have 
fled,  sinks  lower  and  lower  beneath  the  surface,  but  he, 
that  lonely,  gallant  boy,  stands  on  the  burning  deck 
with  head  erect  and  arms  folded,  never  flinching. 
Though  the  flames  envelop  him  and  the  waters  com- 
pass him  about,  he  persists,  pale  but  undaunted,  on  the 
"  well-made  "  timbers  of  that  dear  old  craft  which  he 
was  taught  to  honour.  He  is  a  little  hero.  He  is  the 
hero  of  his  own  play. 

When  the  curtain  rose  on  the  "  Villa  Teresa,  Lake  of 
Como,"  I  settled  down  to  enjoy  myself.  Somehow,  I 
always  feel  thoroughly  at  home  on  the  Lake  of  Como, 
and  while  two  well-trained  servants  were  giving  a 
concise  analysis  of  the  principals'  careers  and  cha- 
racters, I  indulged  in  pleasant  anticipation  of  tragedy  to 
come.  Yes!  for  the  Lake  of  Como,  though  it  looks 
so  blue  and  smiling  on  the  back  -  cloth,  always 
portends  tragedy.  It  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
South,  where  the  passions  are  swifter,  deeper,  more 
lurid  ;  where  noblemen  lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts 
and  turn  up  their  eyes  and  whisper  "  T/jc  Cause/" 
meaning  Socialism  ;  where  the  frequent  dagger  flashes 
in  the  sunlight  as  it  is  pressed  home  to — but  I  antici- 
pate. I  was,  indeed,  anticipating  throughout  the  whole 
performance  of  "  Teresa."  Plays  of  that  pattern  always 
tempt  one  to  look  three  or  four  scenes  ahead.  Given  a 
clear  brain  and  a  little  experience  of  the  stage,  one  can 
always  make  a  pretty  accurate  forecast,  whose  fulfil- 
ment comes  as  a  kind  of  compliment  to  oneself  and  puts- 
one  in  a  fine  good  humour.  Given  an  ornamental 
dagger— Teresa  is  given  such  a  dagger  in  the  first  act — 
an  Italian  heroine  is  bound  to  kill  somebody  with  it  and, 
probably,  to  kill  herself  also.  If  she  be  engaged  to  aa 
Englishman  who  has  a  bad  twin-brother — Valentine 
Elsbrooke,  Teresa's  fiance,  has  a  bad  twin-brother  who, 
in  the  first  act,  casts  sinister  glances  after  the  lady's- 
maid  and  talks  about  some  girl  whom  he  has  seduced 
in  Vienna — what  more  natural  than  that  this  brother 
should  waylay  her  and  insult  her  on  the  eve  of  her 
wedding,  and  that  she,  not  knowing  who  he  is, 
should  stab  him  with  the  dagger  ?  This  being 
so,  it  follows  that  the  body  will  be  duly  borne 
in  on  a  bier,  surrounded  by  picturesque  police- 
men and  brothers  of  the  Misericordia.  Valentine 
Elsbrooke  and  his  father  lift  the  pall  and  recognise 
the  body.  They  are  stricken  with  grief.  Enter  Teresa. 
She  lifts  the  pall.  -The  dead  man,  her  lover's  brother,, 
is  the  man  she  stabbed  that  afternoon.  She  utters  a 
cry.  The  curtain  comes  down.  Nothing  could  be 
more  eflective,  except,  perhaps,  the  scene  in  the  next 
act,  where  she  confesses  to  her  lover.  Count  Caprile, 
Teresa's  rejected  suitor,  tells  Valentine  that  he  saw 
Teresa  go  out  closely  veiled,  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding, 
and  meet,  in  a  lonely  spot,  some  man  unknown.  This 
story  might  be  a  fabrication,  or  it  might  be  easily  ex- 
plained by  Teresa,  but  Valentine  becomes  desperate. 
Exit  Caprile.  Enter  Teresa.  Valentine  taxes  her  with 
wantonness.  She  kneels  to  him,  and  begs  him  to  hear 
all.     He  spurns  her  with  violence,,  and  she  falls  pro- 
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strale.  Ho  is  aslianiod  of  luinsolf,  aiul  1iol;s  lior  to  toll 
him  all.  Wlioii  lio  hoars  tliat  slio  un\villiiif,'ly  inur- 
dotoil  his  biothor,  who  had  insiiltod  hor,  he  toars  the 
iiuniriiiiii;-  baiul  tVoiii  his  sleeve  and  kisses  her  efVii- 
sivoly.  Me  sooins  to  bo  tiiiite  overjoyed.  "In  real 
lite,"  some  one  next  to  ine  muttered,  "  people 
wouldn't  bohavo  liUe  that."  No?  Hut  in  Sardou's 
plays  thev  would.  .\tul  "Teresa"  is  modelled  on 
Sardou,  not  on  life,  as  none  knows  better  than  our 
youny  friend,  Casabianoa.  I'A-ery  yountj  artist  bei^ins 
with  imitation  of  some  older  artist,  and  one  should 
praise  or  blame  him  accordinj;-  as  his  imitation  be  i^ood 
or  bad.  I  refuse  to  see  that  Mr.  Geori^-e  Bancroft  is  to 
be  pooh-poohed  because  he  has  bci^^un  with  an  imitation 
of  Sardou,  not  of  Ibsen.  The  question  is:  has  he 
imitated  Sardou  well  ?  My  description  of  the  plot  has 
been  bald  and  frao-mentary,  and  does  no  manner  of 
justice  to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "  Teresa"  is  a  very 
jiii^-enious  piece  of  work.  I  do  not  know  that  it  could 
be  better  of  its  kind.  When  Mr.  Bancroft  escapes,  as 
no  doubt  he  will,  from  the  burninj^  wreck  of  Sardouism, 
he  will  drift  or  swim  till  he  be  cast  ashore  on  that  happy 
isle,  his  own  temperament.  And  there  he  may  do  great 
thing's. 

Meanwhile,  his  first  achievement  has  been  admirably 
produced  at  the  Garrick.  The  costumes  worn  by  the 
players  are  rather  too  modern  for  the  atmosphere  of  the 
play — they  should  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Percy 
Anderson,  from  the  fashion-plates  of  1880.  But  the 
scenery  is  excellent— never  have  I  seen  the  Lake  of 
Como  'to  greater  advantage — and  "  the  cast  is  a  strong 
one."  Mr.  Allan  Aynesvvorth,  as  the  bad  twin-brother, 
somewhat  marred  his  performance  by  laughing  at  the  end 
of  every  sentence.  Perhaps  he  was  laughing  for  very 
joy  that  he  had  at  length  got  a  part  in  which  he  had 
to  do  something  more  than  merely  look  and  sound 
pleasant.  Mr.  Laurence  Irving  was  intense  and  in- 
teresting as  Count  Caprile,  and  he  looked  very  Italian. 
Mr.  Bouchier,  as  Valentine,  looked  very  English,  but 
he  speaks  the  language  indifferently,  and  I  did  not 
admire  his  performance — he  did  not  seem  to  be  doing 
his  best.  Mr.  Bouchier  was  once  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  O.U.  D.S.  Is  he,  I  wonder,  qualifying  for 
re-election  ?  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  played  the  heroine 
with  much  grace  and  power,  making  the  most  of  all 
the  situations.  As  the  maid,  no  one  except  Miss  Rosina 
Filippi  could  have  been  so  good  as  Miss  Gigia  was. 

I  have  also  seen  "The  Three  Musketeers  "  at  Cam- 
berwell.  I  remember  that  when  "Trilby"  was  pro- 
duced in  England  a  certain  critic,  who  has  earned  an 
•enviable  reputation  for  austerity,  declared  that  he  had 
refrained  from  reading  the  book  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  judge  the  play,  impartially,  as  a  play.  That 
was  very  upright  of  him,  and  very  creditable  to  him, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  was  also  quite  sensible. 
*' Trilby  "  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  play  in  itself,  but 
rather  to  be  an  illustration,  a  realisation,  of  certain 
fictional  creatures  of  which  the  public  was  enamoured, 
and  its  success  or  failure  depended  on  the  degree  in 
which  those  creatures  were  realistically  presented, 
through  the  new  medium,  to  the  public  ;  insomuch 
that  our  friend  might  have  pocketed  his  austerity  and 
read  the  book,  without  scandalising  any  one  on  this 
side  of  the  Tweed.  When  such  books  as  "The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda  "  or  "  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  in  which  plot  is 
■everything  and  the  characters  are  mere  puppets,  find 
their  way  to  the  footlights,  there  is,  doubtless,  some 
advantage  for  that  dramatic  critic  who  has  denied  him- 
self the  dubious  pleasure  of  reading  them.  Though  it 
is  by  reason  of  their  many  editions  that  they  are 
dramatised,  they  gain,  as  plays,  an  independent 
existence,  and  they  should  be  judged  independently. 
Now,  "The  Three  Musketeers"  of  Dumas  is  a  book 
which  every  one  knows  and  loves.  Any  one  who 
■dramatises  it  must  simpl}'  aim  at  making  his  play  a 
lively  reminiscence,  a  lively  representation,  of  Dumas' 
heroes.  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton's  version,  like  Mr. 
Potter's  version  of  "Trilby,"  should  be  judged  not  as 
a  play  in  itself,  but  as  a  reminiscence  and  representa- 
tion. Every  one  knows  Porthos,  Athos  and  D'Artag- 
Tian — they  are  old,  familiar  friends.  We  have  all 
flaughed  with  them  in  their  taverns,  sympathised  with 
them  over  their  love-affairs,  applauded  their  sabre- 
thrusts,  drawn  sighs  of  relief  at  their  escapes.    When  I 
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say  that  we  have  all  done  so,  you  must  not  suppose  that 
there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  arc,  in  fact, 
several  exceptions,  and  I  am  one  of  them.  I  have  never 
read  the  book.  I  have  often  longed  to  while  away  an 
idle  month  or  two  in  reading  it,  but,  fe.'iring  that  it 
might  one  day  be  dramatised,  and  having  always  had 
a  prosonlimont  that  sooner  or  later  I  should  stumble 
into  dramatic  criticism,  I  h.ave  refrained.  And  now  I 
realise,  too  late,  that  my  austerity  in  this  case,  like  Mr. 
Archer's  in  the  other,  has  been  but  a  silly  error.  Not 
ha\ing  read  the  book,  I  can  give  no  \'aluablc  opinion  of 
the  play.  As  a  play  in  itself,  Mr.  Hamilton's  "  Three 
Musketeers"  is  not  very  good-  it  is  laborious,  diffuse, 
jumpy.  Several  critics  have  gravely  complimented  Mr. 
Hamilton  on  its  " literary  merit."  They  were  impressed, 
doubtless,  by  the  beauty  of  that  speech  in  which  Ikicking- 
h;mi  recalls  to  Anne  of  Austria  their  first  meeting.  I  have 
not  retained  the  whole  speech,  but  "Do  you  not  re- 
member? The  babuy  air,  ft oivcr-c  runnel  led  grass, 
the  stany  sky?"  will  always  linger  in  my  mind — words 
of  strange  enchantment,  delicate  triumphs  of  verbal 
art.  Sometimes  Mr.  Hamilton  suffers  his  literary 
sense  to  mar  the  naturalness  of  his  dialogue:  "And 
he,  leaping  on  his  horse,  which  was  saddled  hard  by, 
rode  away,"  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  people  say  viva 
voce.  However,  perhaps  Dumas  made  his  characters  talk 
like  that.  If  so,  I  must  not  complain.  From  the  tre- 
mendous applause  with  which  the  play  was  received,  I 
gathered  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  really  succeeded  in 
translating  the  atmosphere  of  the  book  to  the  stage. 
Never  was  heartier  enthusiasm  in  any  theatre.  Mr. 
Waller  has  evidently  got  hold  of  a  great  success.  Of 
his  performance  I  speak  with  no  less  diffidence  than  of 
the  play  itself.  I  should  imagine,  however,  that  he  was 
a  very  fine  copy  of  D'Artagnan.  His  performance 
seemed  to  me,  a  priori,  very  brilliant  — even  more 
brilliant,  suppler,  more  varied  than  his  Hotspur. 
And  those  members  of  his  company  who  w-ere 
not  positively  good  seemed  to  me  "abundantly 
adequate."  But  what  a  pity  it  is  that  in  plays  whose 
characters  bear  French  names  there  should  always  be 
such  discrepance  in  pronunciation  !  In  this  play,  as  in 
others,  every  member  of  the  cast  has  his  or  her 
own  pet  theory  of  pronunciation.  "  D'Artagnan,"  for 
example,  is  pronounced  in  every  conceivable  v\'ay,  from 
"  D'Artanya  "  to  '■  D'Artanniong."  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  all  French  names  were  forbidden  on  our  stage. 
There  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  passable 
equivalents  in  English.  For  my  part,  if  ever  I 
dramatise  "The  Three  Musketeers,"  I  shall  call  the 
heroes,  quite  simply,  "Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson." 

Max. 

THE  SHARK  SCARE. 

'  I  ^HE  sunspot  gave  rise  to  the  heat-w^ave,  and  the 
heat-wave,  reproducing  after  its  kind,  begat  in 
turn  strange  offspring.  Among  the  family  was  the 
shark  scare.  There  was  a  lesser  dysentery  scare,  but 
the  medical  profession  was  golfing  and  permitted  it  to 
die  a  profitless  death.  But  the  shark  scare  "caught  on." 
It  was  invented  by  our  Ingenious  Mr.  Aflalo,  and  It  was 
welcomed  by  editors  in  town  and  country,  w-ho,  short- 
handed  In  the  holidays,  generously  assigned  It  spacious 
quarters  In  the  correspondence  column.  Seaside  lodging- 
house  keepers,  who  welcome  the  paying  guest,  and  pro- 
prietors of  bathing-machines,  who,  after  their  light, 
minister  to  his  comfort,  gave  the  newcomer  the  bene- 
ficial advertisement  of  their  execration.  Above  all,  it 
came  in  the  nature  of  a  sensation,  and  sensation  is  dear 
to  most  of  us,  even  with  the  mercury  at  ninety  in  the 
shade.  Why  the  mere  publication  of  so  well-authenticated 
a  fact  as  the  presence  of  sharks  In  the  Channel  should 
have  been  construed  as  a  holiday  sensation  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  The  phenomenon  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  amazing  ignorance  which,  thanks  to  the  continued 
omission  of  natural  history  from  our  educational  pro- 
gramme, still  prevails  on  all  sides.  Seeing  is  believing, 
and  Couch's  coloured  plates,  like  the  accurate  accounts 
contemporaneously  published  by  Day,  Instructed  only 
the  few  who  had  access  to  those  works. 

As  sharks  keep  for  the  most  part  (though  one  was 
recently  Identified  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Dover  pier) 
to  the  deeper  water  two  or  three  miles  from  land,  and 
as  they  have  to  contend  with  the  honest  doubt  of  such 
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landsharks   along-  the  coast  as  object  to  have  their 
claims  spoiled  by  their  marine  doubles,  the  tenure  of 
British  sharks  in  British  minds  is  precarious  indeed, 
and  they  are  generally  scorned  as   figments  of  the 
journalistic  brain.      Considered  dispassionately,  apart 
from  the  qualms  of  the  reduced  widow  who  receives 
guests,  and  the  local  swimming  master  who  saves  them 
from    drowning,   British   sharks  are  very  substantial 
facts.    The  largest  of  them  is  an  innocuous  giant  that 
basks  in  the  sunshine  and  perhaps  feeds  on  nothing 
larger  than  a  shriinp.     But  the  blue  shark  and  por^ 
beagle,  both  of  which  grow  to  a  "length  of  several 
yards  and  a  weight  of  hundreds  of  pounds,  are  vicious 
pests  and  most  unwelcome  on  the  fishing  grounds. 
The    former  takes    its   favourite    pleasure    in  eating 
mackerel  out  of  the  nets,  doing  as  much  damage  m  it's 
disentanglement  as  will  absorb  a  fisherman's  weekly 
wage  to  make  good.    Wherefore  it  comes  about  that, 
as  soon  as  one  is  hauled  aboard,  the  fishermen  forget 
their  accustomed  mildness,  and,  seizing  it  close  to  the 
tail,  belabour  with  its  shovel-shaped  head  the  nearest 
thwart    until    peace    reigns    once    more.      The  por- 
beagle   is  a    somewhat  less  active  and    less  vicious 
animal  of  duller   hue,  and  of  a  smell   that  passes 
any  other  on  sea  or  land.    To  prevent  its  blood  im- 
parting this  odour  of  the  abiiftoir  to  the  boat,  the  por- 
beagle   is    usually  slain  over  the  side,   and    is  then 
ignominiously  slung    in    a   noose  at  the   bow.  The 
quantities  of  herrings  and  other  migatory  fishes  con- 
sumed by  these  sharks  would,  could  we  but  appraise 
the  damage,  appal  even  the  encomiast  who  has  recently, 
in  a  sporting  contemporary,  declared  the  shark  to  be  a 
misjudged  child  of  nature.     Fortunately  they  are  not 
ground  feeders  like  the  dogfish,  and  their  voracious 
appetites  do  not  therefore  appreciably  contribute  to  the 
extermination,  yearly  more    apparent    and    more  de- 
plorable, of  our  soles  and  other  valuable  flat  fish. 

Admitting  the  presence  of  these  creatures  in  our 
seas— though  a  Liskeard  paper  has  contributed  to 
the  discussion  its  own  mite  in  the  shape  of  an  un- 
qualified denial  of  their  existence  near  our  bathing- 
places—it  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  possible 
results  of  the  publicity  recently  given  to  the  fact. 
The  only  result  up  to  the  present  is  a  mass  of  more 
or_  less  interesting  correspondence  and  comment, 
principally,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  in  the 
news  sheets  of  the  west  country  whence,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  original  scare  started  on  its  adven- 
turous career  through  the  press.  With  two  exceptions, 
however,  this  literature  cannot  be  said  to  have  contained 
any  startling  aids  to  the  truth.  But  the  exceptions  are 
g-ems.  They  are  the  aforementioned  Liskeard  assur- 
ance that  no  sharks  come  near  the  Cornish  watering- 
places,  and  the  declaration,  by  a  slightly  abusive  and 
nameless  correspondent  of  the  "  Fiekf,"  that  sharks  are, 
all  the  world  over,  virtually  harmless  creatures,  and  that 
something  like  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  at 
sea  hitherto  attributed  to  the  shark  have  been  the  result 
of  cramp,  paralysis  from  fear,  or  some  related  cause. 
If  we  are  to  accept  ofThand  this  remarkable  assurance, 
the  death  blow  is  at  once  dealt  at  one  of  the  most 
cherished  traditions  of  ocean  life,  and  the  man  over- 
board who,  throwing  high  his  hands,  disappears  in  a 
whirl  of  red-stained  foam,  exists  only  in  the  pages  of 
boys' books  of  adventure.  For  the  present,  however, 
knowing:  on  good  authority  the  mighty  strength,  the 
vast  appetite  and  the  fearless  pertinacity  of  these  eagles 
of  the  deep,  we  prefer  our  orthodox  shark,  nor  shall  we 
complacently  permit  his  dethronement  from  the  well- 
earned  niche  in  nature's  chamber  of  horrors  on  proof  so 
slight  as  the  irresponsible  statements  that  appear  over  a 
pseudonym.  Doubt  may  be  honest,  but  it  is  no  argument. 
Beyond  this  more  or  less  profitless  controversy  in  the 
press,  the  scare  may,  however,  have  two  not  unim- 
portant results,  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  would 
in  conclusion  refer.  Of  its  effect  on  the  owner  of 
bathing-machines  it  Is  scarcely  worth  while  to  take 
account.  If  any,  it  must  be  beneficial,  since  many, 
declining  to  run  the  risk  of  deep-water  bathing 
from  boats,  will  cheerfully  submit  to  the  appalling 
discomforts  of  the  machine.  But  the  publicity 
lately  given  to  the  matter  may  very  well  result  in 
extended  investigation  of  the  life-history  of  sharks  in 
our  waters,  their  maximum  measurements,  their  migra- 
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tions  (they  are  rarely  encountered  in  winter  time),  and 
their   aggressiveness.      We  do  not    actually  suo-o-est 
expermients  with  dummy  men  towed  astern  of  ro^'winor 
boats,  tor  the  shark  hunts  by  scent  as  well  as  by  sight"^ 
and  the  analogy  could  not  be  pushed  sufficiently  far  to 
lend  any  practical  value  to  the  test.   But  it  is  impossible 
to_  deny  that  much  useful  information  on  the  subject 
might  result  from  inquiry  and  research.    Those  who, 
like  the  "  Field  "  correspondent,  come  to  praise  the  shark, 
and  those  who,  like  the  rest  of  us,  prefer  to  bury  him, 
may  well  agree  that,  be  he  harmless  or  otherwise,  the 
more  we  learn  of  him  the  better  for  all  concerned.  As 
a  still  more  valuable  outcome  of  the  shark  scare,  we 
should  welcome  some  sign  of  a  concerted  attack  on'  the 
sharks,  which  are,  if  no  worse,  at  least  costly  neigh- 
bours for  our  overtaxed  fishermen.    The  porpoise,^to 
the  iniquities  of  which  we  recently  drew  attention,  is 
harmless  beside   these   destructive   fish,   which  touch 
no  carrion  wherever  live  food  is   abundant,   and  are 
therefore  useless  as   scavengers.     It  is  averred  that 
nature  placed   them   in   the  sea  for   her  own  good 
purpose.    This  we  are  not  so  irreverent  as  to  question. 
Only  it  may  in  fairness  be  contended  that  the  fisher- 
nian  came  on  the  scene  much  later  than  the  fish,  and 
that  his_  good  purpose  and  the  good  purpose  of  nature 
are  not  invariably  one. 

THE  HABITUAL  TRAMP. 
COME  incorrigible  idealists  have  attempted  from  time 
to  time  to  throw  the  glamour  of  romance  over  the 
habitual  tramp.  In  a  certain  class  of  fiction,  for 
instance,  the  conventional  tramp  character  is  a  highly 
romantic  person  with  the  sun  in  his  blood,  gifted  with 
an  Autolycus-like  buoyancy  of  spirits,  who  goes  singing- 
along^  the  summer  lanes,  despising  the  miserable 
restraints  of  civilisation,  and  holding  the  tattered 
independence  of  the  open  road  dearer  than  the  rule  and 
order  of  a  commonplace  life  of  settled  industry.  To 
other  more  serious-minded  persons  he  presents  himself 
as  an  unfortunate  workman,  engaged  in  the  strenuous 
attempt  to  find  employment.  In  this  character  he 
figures  largely  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  a  certain 
type  of  social  reformer,  to  whom  his  supposed  sufferings 
and  his  continual  disappointments  are  a  constant 
source  of  pathos  and  tearful  eloquence.  But,  whether 
the  colours  are  laid  on  for  the  portrayal  of  the  free 
vagabond  or  the  "ardent  work-seeker,  the  picture  has  no 
features  in  it  recognisable  by  those  who  know  the  tramp 
as  he  is. 

Whoever  heard  an  habitual  tramp  sing,  or  even 
whistle  ?  As  he  comes  slouching  down  the  sunny  side 
of  the  road  his  very  walk  gives  the  lie  to  any  romantic 
notion  about  him.  He  does  not  walk  ;  he  merely 
shufl^es,  weak-kneed  and  narrow-chested,  expectorating- 
freely  as  he  goes.  The  wind  on  the  heath  has  no  call 
for  him.  He  hates  the  country,  and  regards  the  open 
road  merely  as  a  wearisome  way  from  one  common 
lodging-house  or  casual  ward  to  another.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  true  vagabond,  to  whom  the  wind  and 
the  smell  of  the  earth  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  are  sheer 
physical  delights,  he  is  the  greatest  fraud  that  ever  a 
novelist  or  a  cockney  essayist  imagined.  He  is  nothing- 
but  an  unspeakably  dirty  and  spiritless  man,  prowling- 
along-  with  an  eye  to  stealing  or  begging  enough  for 
a  lodging-house  carouse  with  other  members  of  his 
tribe. 

As  for  that  other  notion  of  him  as  an  unemployed 
workman  seeking  occupation,  it  is  too  ludicrous  to  be 
seriously  mentioned.  In  the  course  of  a  tolerably  large 
experience  in  a  rural  district  with  high  casual  ward 
figures,  I  can  say  that  over  a  number  of  years  I  have 
not  met  with  half  a  dozen  genuine  workmen  amongst  the 
tramp  population.  Y'our  regular  workman  does  not  go 
on  tramp  unless  he  has  a  definite  promise  of  work,  or  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  it  in  some  definite  quarter,  at 
the  end  of  his  journey  ;  and  when  he  has  that,  he  can 
(and  generally  does)  raise  the  means  for  making  the 
journey  without  tramping.  If  he  is  out  of  work  without 
any  such  definite  distant  expectation,  he  stays  in  his 
native  place,  where  he  is  known,  and  the  chances  are 
much  more  in  his  favour  than  in  a  strange  district.  If 
he  is  young  and  unhampered,  he  may  go  away  ;  but  in 
that  case  he  g-oes  to  London  or  some  large  centre,  and 
certainly  docs  not  take  to  the  road,  i-n  a  vagrant  and 
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aimless  way.     Ho  knows  quile  well  lhal  om|ilo\crs  ilo 
not  lake  iniknowii  men  iVoni  the  roads,  and  that  odd 
jobs    «;ar«.leiiiii;4"  iiiul  the  like    are  not  to  be  pieked  up 
casnalFv  in  the  villaj^es,  where   one  invariably  I'mds 
a  few  unattached   men   who  do    all    the    Kx-al  odd- 
jobbinj,',  and    are    rej;ularly  sent   tor  b)    any  person 
wanting-  their  services  tor  a  day  or  so.     The  habitual 
tr.imp  knows  that  too  ;  and  the  notion  of  looking;-  tor 
work  never  occurs  to  him.      It  is  clean  beyond  his 
conception  of  his  function  in  the  world.     In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  he  is  physically  unlit  for  it.    The  men  whom 
he  sees  workins;  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedi^e  as  he 
shutlles  alony  are  in  another  world  than  his.  They 
have  homes,  settled  desires  and  instincts,  and  a  family 
and  friendlv  circle  in  a  fixed  place.    To  call  him  "the 
drci^s  of  the  workinj,'  class"  is  an  entirely  false  de- 
scription ;  for  he  is  outside  the  class  altogether— is  a 
class  by  himself,  uj^ly,  dirty  and  predatory.    And  this 
class  is'  a  much  larger  one  than  many  people  imagine. 
There  is  scarcely  a  rural  casual  ward  that  does  not  give 
its  bleak  hospitality  to  scores  of  these  men  every  week. 
Their  presence  in  the  country  Is  the  pressing  problem 
over  which  every  rural  Board  of  Guardians  racks  its 
brains  at  each  meeting.    Let  the  conditions  of  casual- 
ward  administration  in  any  Union  be  relaxed  ever  so 
little  in  the  direction  of  comfort,  and  at  once  an  in- 
creased stream  of  casuals  sets  into  it.    The  devices  by 
whose   means   every   Board    attempts   to  divert  the 
stream   from   itself  to  its  neighbour  are  many  and 
ingenious.     A  slight  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
food,  or  the  extent  antl  kind  of  the  labour  imposed,  will 
send  the  tramp  on  a  ddtour  from  one  union  to  another. 
So  far  the  most  repellent  devices  appear  to  be  the 
stone-yard  and  a  strict  enforcement  of  bathing.  The 
cold  bath  means  a  comparatively  empty  casual  ward, 
provided,  of  course,  that  another  and  preferable  casual 
ward  is  within  walking  distance.     In  many  counties  the 
Boards  are    at    last  working   towards  some  sort  of 
uniformity  of  treatment,  with  what  result  experience 
alone  will  reveal  to  us. 

How,  then,  do  the  members  of  this  nomadic  tribe 
manage  to  live  at  all  ?  It  would  surprise  most  people 
to  know  upon  how  little  a  man  can  live  who  cares 
nothing  about  the  decencies  of  life.  Most  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  even  the  poorest  decent  person  is  upon 
the  amenities  of  life,  the  bare  maintenance  of  existence 
being  a  matter  of  very  small  outlay.  Dressed  in  other 
people's  cast-off  rags,  and  having  no  roof  to  keep  over 
his  head,  your  tramp  can  pick  up  enough  for  his  wants 
by  stealing  and  begging,  and  there  is  always  the  casual 
ward.  In  the  winter  he  goes  unconcernedly  to  prison 
if  he  is  very  hard  put  to  it  to  manage  otherwise.  An 
experienced  prison  official  assures  me  that  our  gaols 
have  a  regular  winter  population  of  this  kind.  When 
the  cold  weather  sets  in,  they  deliberately  plan  to  secure 
prison  quarters  till  the  spring.  The  prison  and  the 
common  lodging-house — that  dirty,  squalid  and  ver- 
minous plague-spot  in  so  many  of  our  towns — are  their 
great  home  centres.  For  such  a  life  the  need  for  a._tual 
money  is  very  slight — a  few  odd  coppers  now  and  again 
at  the  most. 

To  describe  this  tramp  question  as  the  despair  of 
social  reformers  and  poor-law  administrators  is  to  use  a 
hackneyed  phrase.  But  it  is  a  very  true  phrase,  in  a 
deeper  sense  than  it  Is  generally  intended  to  carry. 
For,  while  it  Is  no  part  of  my  purpose  here  to  make 
administrative  suggestions,  I  may  at  least  point  out 
that  the  present  methods  of  dealing  with  this  ragged 
and  unpleasant  army  of  disinherited  people  are  only  the 
methods  of  despair.  Dealing  with  them,  do  I  say? 
The  sole  endeavour  of  our  local  authorities  is  to  shirk 
dealing  with  them,  to  pass  them  on  to  the  next  union, 
to  devise  methods  for  scaring  them  into  avoidance  of 
this  or  that  particular  casual  ward,  with  a  shocking 
violation  of  every  humane  instinct  and  a  criminal  waste 
of  public  money  in  the  process.  I  believe  that  our 
guardians  would  try  the  effect  of  branding  if  they  dared. 
That  is  in  the  direct  line  of  their  present  policy,  which 
is  merely  to  make  relief  arduous  and  unpleasant  to  the 
receiver.  Not  along  that  line  will  the  problem  be 
successfully  worked  out.  Indolent  to  the  very  marrow 
of  his  bones,  dirty  and  depraved  as  the  average  tramp 
is,  is  there  no  fault,  no  responsibility  for  him,  else- 
where?   Nothing  of  all  our  shame  in  his  shamefulness? 
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Do  we  do  nothing  to  hreeil  iiim  ?  Oi  lea\e  nothing 
unilone  to  make  a  decent  life  possible  for  him  ?  I'erh.ips 
it  is  a  great  ileal  easier  to  ask  such  questions  than  to 
answer  tiiem  ;  but  they  insist  upon  asserting  them- 
selves behini.1  all  our  detestation,  like  the  growlings  of 
an  uneasy  conscience.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  regard 
the  tramp  population  of  shiftless  wasters  with  feelings 
of  aversion  alone.  It  is  dillicult  for  an  educated  man  to 
put  himself  in  the  skin  of  one  of  these  and  try  to  realise 
what  life  means  to  him  life  narrowed  in  its  horizons  to 
the  workhouse  and  the  prison.  That  men  should  be 
born  to  this  (for  most  of  them  are  born  into  it,  or  at 
best  have  a  very  little  way  to  fall  before  reaching  it), 
should  have  no  outlook  but  this  and  be  indolently 
contented  to  have  none,  calls,  I  think,  for  more  than 
aversion.  Something  of  shame  and  much  of  com- 
passion— surely  these  too  are  imperative  upon  us,  and 
hold  the  promise  of  a  more  effective  wiping  out  of  the 
evil  than  our  present  methods  seem  likely  to  accomplish. 

H. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

IT  has  been  an  unlucky  year  for  the  Stock  Markets. 
War  and  war's  alarms  have  caused  most  securities 
to    play    a    continual  game  of  see-saw,   and  though 
hardened  speculators  may  have  found  their  advantage 
in  the  process,  the  steady-going  investor  has  been  made 
uncomfortable  by  the  incessant  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  his  holdings.  Difficulties  in  China,  in  Eastern  Europe, 
in    West   Africa  ;    "  open   doors,"   "  spheres   of  in- 
fluence," "  suzerainties,"  all  have  had  their  turn,  and 
no  sooner  has  one  scare  subsided  than  another  has  been 
ready  to  take  its  place.    This  week,  just  as  the  Tsar's 
eirenicon,  the  Anglo-German  agreement,  the  less  aggres- 
sive attitude  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East,  the  end  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  the  victory  of  Omdurman,  and 
the  Bond  success  in  the  Cape  elections,  were  all  be- 
ginning to  have  their  effect  in  steadying  the  market  and 
causing  a  steady  and  justifiable  Improvement  in  the 
value  of  good  securities,  the  news  that  the  French  were 
at  Fashoda,  and  the  recrudescence  of  disturbances  In 
Crete  intervened  to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  "bulls," 
and  checked  the  activity  which,  to  the  joy  of  brokers 
and   jobbers,  was   being  rapidly  substituted   for  the 
stagnation  of  the  past  few  months.   We  do  not  anticipate, 
however,  that  either  of  these  Incidents  will  exercise  a 
permanently  depressing  effect.     The  Cretan  disturb- 
ances are  of  slight  importance  and  are  not  likely  to  cause 
any  international    complications.      Major  Marchand's 
arrival  at  Fashoda,  if  the  news  should  be  confirmed, 
will  be  of  more  serious  Import,  but  here  also  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  diplomacy  will  be  able  to  settle  the 
knotty  point,  as  It  was  able  to  settle  the  difficulties  on 
the  other  side  of  the  African  Continent  not  long  ago. 
The  other  disturbing  influence  of  the  week  has  been  the 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Dreyfus 
business.     Paris  has  been  in  a  state  of  nerves  all  the 
week  and   Internationals  and  Kaffirs  especially  have 
suffered  correspondingly.     If,  as  seems  probable,  the 
revision  of  the  Dreyfus  trial  is  resolved  upon  within  the 
next  few  days,  Paris  will  be  more  at  ease  and  we  shall 
look  for  an  immediate  resumption  of  activity  during  the 
Account  which  has  just  begun. 

The  Bank  Return  on  Thursday  showed  a  still  further 
improvement  in  the  position  and  makes  It  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  any  increase  in  the  Bank  Rate  for 
some  time  to  come.  A  reduction  to  2-^-  or  even  2  per 
cent,  seems,  indeed,  quite  possible  In  the  near  future. 
The  reserve  increased  on  the  week  by  ;^23o,6i7,  and 
the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  rose  0-31  per 
cent,  to  49*3 1  per  cent.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for 
gold  for  America  and  the  Continent,  but  the  fears  of 
stringency  in  New  York  appear  to  be  gradually 
vanishing.  A  good  deal  of  gold  is  at  present  on  the 
way  to  England.  Day-to-day  outside  discount  rates 
are  as  low  as  ^  to  per  cent.,  whilst  the  three-months' 
rate  is  steady  at  i\l  to  if.  Consols,  after  having  been 
easier  on  account  of  Fashoda  and  Crete,  are  now  firm 
again,  and  Internationals  on  renewed  support  from 
Paris  are  also  better. 

The  Settlement  which  concluded  on  Thursday  showed 
no  great  changes  in  the  Home  Railway  Market,  and 
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such  mo\'emonts  as  occurred  were  irreg^ular.  North 
British  Ordinary  were  mari-ced  down  4  points  in 
consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  dividend  announce- 
ment, and  London  and  North  Western  fell  2I.  South 
Western  Consolidated  on  the  other  hand  rose  3  points, 
and  the  Preferred  and  Deferred  each  i.  The  small 
Rhymney  Railway,  however,  showed  the  big-g-est  rise, 
the  undivided  Ordinarj-  stock  risings  7  points  from  2^5 
to  262  in  consequence  of  the  termination  of  the  South 
Wales  Coal  Strike.  Fears  of  dearer  money  have  had  a 
depressing  effect  upon  most  Home  Railway  stocks  dur- 
ing tlie  week  and  slight  declines  have  been  marked. 
Great  Western,  however,  being  2  points  lower  than  last 
week.  London  and  South  Western  Ordinary,  South 
Eastern  Ordinary  and  Great  Central  are  the  only  ex- 
ceptions, these  stocks  having  risen  each  i  point.  The 
market  is  now  slightly  firmer,  but  for  the  moment 
interest  is  lacking,  and  fluctuations  are  not  likely  to  be 
of  importance  until  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  present 
half-year  begin  to  give  some  idea  of  what  the  next 
dividend  distributions  are  likely  to  be.  Last  week's 
returns  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  North 
Eastern  had  the  largest  increase,  viz.  ^£^'10,554,  but  the 
South  Western  followed  it  closely  with  an  increase  of 
;^io,28S,  the  rest  being  far  behind  these  two.  Great 
Western  showed  a  decrease  of  ;:^758o,  which  compares 
well  with  the  decrease  of  ;^io,ooo  in  the  preceding 
week,  ruid  still  better  with  the  average  weekly  decrease 
during  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  current  half-year  of 
;^i3,50o.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  week's 
decrease  of  ;^758o  stands  against  an  Increase  of 
_;/,'i4,28o  last  year. 

Net  Yield  of  British  Railway  Stocks. 
English  Railways. 


Company.  Dividends 
1897-8. 

Brighton  Deferred   7 

Gre'at  Northern  "A"    ai  ... 

Midland  Deferred    3;|  ... 

Great  Northern  Deferred  . ..  2^  ... 


Price 
15  Sept. 

i76i-.. 

54  •• 

86.^.. 

56!. 


Yield  p. 
£  s. 
3  19 
3  18 
3  18 
14 


North  Eastern    6^    i754          3  i 

South  Eastern  Deferred   ...  3" 

North  Western    7 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 


5^ 


1074. 
199  . 

147: 


12 
10 


Brighton  Ordinary   6|    185    3 

Great  Northern  Preferred...  4 

South  Western  Deferred  ...  3 

South  Eastern  Ordinary   ...  4^^.. 

Midland  Preferred    2^  .. 

South  Western  Ordinary  ...  6|  .. 

Metropolitan    3I    128 


121  . 

94- 
153  • 

84i 
225^- 


3-k 


120 


Great  Eastern 

Great  Western    4I    i66|          2  17 

Great  Central  Preferred    ...  i|    62 


c. 
d. 

5i 
8 
o 
10 

7 
I 

5 
5 
1 1 
I 

6 
7 
4 
9 
7 
2 


Company. 


Scotch  Railways. 

Dividends, 
1897-8. 


North  British   

Caledonian   

Glasgow  &  South  Western 


I 
5 

08 


Great  Northern    3I 

Highland   i| 


Price 
15  Sept. 

goi  . 
153"  • 
83  . 
88  .. 

7  2 ./ 


Yield 
per  cent 


14 


4 
5 

10 


American  Rails  presented  a  much  less  cheerful  ap- 
pearance at  the  carry-over  on  Tuesday.  With  the 
exception  of  Central  Pacifies,  which  rose  if  on  the 
account,  all  American  descriptions  were  marked  down, 
the  biggest  declines  being  in  Milwaukees  and  Union 
Pacifies,  both  of  which  fell  4  points.  Wabash  "B" 
Debentures  and  Southern  Prefs.  fell  3],  Northern 
Pacifies  3,  Louisville  2.^',  Wabash  Preferred  2,  and  the 
rest  correspondingly.  The  reaction  would  seem,  there- 
fore, to  have  set  in,  although,  towards  the  ei>3  of  the 
week,  there  was  a  slight  recovery,  due  to  the  easier 
condition  of  the  money  market  in  New  York.  Attempts 
are  being  made  in  several  quarter.-;  to  engineer  a 
further  advance  in  this  department,  but  in  view  of  the 
high  level  to  which  prices  have  already  been  raised  we  do 
not  think  it  will  be  successful.  Canadians,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  likely  to  improve  with  the  definite  settlernent 
of  the  rate  war.     The   Canadian   Pacific  is  already 
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restoring  rates,  and  the  stock  of  this  Company,  and  the 
various  Grand  Trunk  stocks,  should  benefit  con- 
siderably. Canadian  Pacifies  are  far  from  having 
reached  the  level  the  prospects  of  the  Company  would 
justify.  At  present  Canada  has  the  brightest  prospects 
of  any  of  our  colonies,  and  the  rapid  development  of 
her  manj-  and  great  resources,  mineral  and  agricultural, 
cannot  fail  to  bring  prosperity  to  her  railways. 

Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Railway  Stocks 
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Industrials  have  suffered  from  inanition  during  the 
week,  but  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  now  being  displayed 
in  various  approaching  dividends,  and  "forecasts," 
sanguine  and  the  reverse,  are  beginning  to  fly  about. 
_Making-up  prices  on  Tuesday  showed  few  changes  of 
importance,  except  rises  of  6  points  in  Welsbach 
Ordinary  from  103  to  109,  and  of  2^  in  J.  &  P.  Coats 
Ordinary.  The  Coats  dividend  for"  the  year  ending 
30  June,  1898,  Is  being  a  good  deal  talked  about,  and  a 
fair  amount  of  gambling  Is  going  on  In  the  shares.  In 
the  case  of  such  a  huge  trading  concern  any  forecast  of 
the  dividend  would  be  merely  guesswork  If  the  dividend 
depended  merely  on  the  profits  of  the  year  ;  but,  as  the 
Company  has  a  very  big  reserve,  the  dividend  really 
depends  upon  the  policy  pursued  by  the  directors. 
Last  year  the  dividend  was  20  per  cent.,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  at  least  this  distribution  will  be  repeated  this 
year.  At  62^,  the  present  price  of  the  ;^io  shares,  the 
yield  would,  however,  only  be  3;^  per  cent.,  and  to 
justify  the  price  a  much  higher  dividend  must  be 
declared.  To  yield  5  per  cent,  to  the  investor,  for 
instance,  the  dividend  would  have  to  be  30  per  cent. 
Last  year  before  the  dividend  was  announced  30  per 
cent,  was  confidently  expected,  and  when  the  announce- 
ment of  20  per  cent,  was  made  the  shares  fell  1 1  points 
on  the  day  from  69}  to  58.  But  last  year  ;^ioo,ooo 
was  written  off  the  profits  by  the  rearrangement  of  the 
accounts,  and  ;^i5o,ooo  was  placed  to  depreciation  and 
reserve  account.  To  pay  30  per  cent,  instead  of  20  per 
cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares  ;^"3oo,ooo  more  will  have 
to  be  distributed,  and  should  the  same  amount  be 
absorbed  by  the  depreciation  and  reserve  funds  as  last 
year,  the  profits  must  have  increased  ;^2oo,ooo,  or 
nearly  20  per  cent.,  in  order  to  pay  the  higher  dividend. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  think  that  J.  &  P.  Coats 
shares  already  stand  quite  high  enough. 
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EXGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 
"  Principles  of  English  Grammar."   By  G.  R.  Carpenter. 

New  York  :  Macmillan. 
"The  English  Language."    By  W.   H.   Low,  M.A. 

London  :  University  Correspondence  College  Press. 
"Historical  English  and  Derivation."    By  J.  C,  Nes- 

field,  M.A.     London  :  Macmillan. 
"An  Elementary  Old   English  Grammar."    By  A.  J. 

Wyatt.    Cambridge  :  Universitv  Press. 
"Stylography  of  the  English  Language."     By  Dr. 

Shaha.    Calcutta  :  Patrick  Press. 
"  \   First  Book    in  Writing    English."      By  Edwin 

Herbert  Lewis.    New  York  :  Macmillan. 
"A  Short  Spelling  Manual."     By  W.  W.  Cheriton. 

London  :  Rivingtons. 

PROFESSOR  CARPENTER  has  succeeded  in  vvrit- 
ing  an  admirable  little  book  on  "  The  Principles  of 
English  Grammar,"  and  one  which  marks  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  durino- 
tlia  last  twenty  j-ears.     Instead  of  the  mechanical  repe^ 
tition  of  rules  and  definitions,  followed  by  exercises  in 
parsing  and  analysis,  he  gives  in  simple  and  lucid 
rashion  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  usages  of  lan- 
guage, in  accordance  with  the  results  of  philological 
research.    From  his  book  no  pupil  could  learn  grammar 
by  rote,  but  no  boy  or  girl  who  works  through  it  can 
fail  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  structure  of  the 
language.  _  Mr.  W.  H.  Low's  book  contains  a  great 
deal  more  inforniation,  no  doubt,  than  Professor  Car- 
penter's, and  will  probably  serve  its  purpose,  which  is 
that  of  a  cram-book,  but  it  has  no  distinctive  feature  to 
mark  it  off  from  the  large  number  of  books  of  its  kind. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Nesfield,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  a 
useful  work  in  his   text-book  of   "Historical  Eng- 
lish and  Derivation,"  which  is  crammed  full  of  infor- 
mation, but  is  in  no  sense  a  cram-book.    He  covers 
the  whole  ground  with  great  fulness  and  gives  all  the 
most  recent  information  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
our  language.    As  a  text-book  for  the  higher  classes 
his  work  should  prove  very  valuable.      From  it  the 
advanced  student  may  pass  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Wyatt's  severe 
and  business-like  "Elementary  Old  English  Grammar," 
a  misnomer,  since  it  follows  the  bad  custom  of  calling 
the  Early  West  Saxon  dialect  Old  English.    Mr.  Wyatt 
makes  it  clear  at  the  outset,  however,  that  his  grammar 
is  not  a  grammer  of  Old  English,  so  that  no  harm  is 
done  beyond  the  perpetuation  of  the  misnomer.  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  author  had  been  a  little 
less  severe  and  business-like  in  his  method.    A  short 
halt  now  and  then  in  the  march  of  paradigms  of  conju- 
gations and  inflections,  and  an  excursion  into  the  more 
attractive  realms  of  comparative    grammar   and  the 
connexion  of  modern  English  with  the  early  dialects, 
would  have  brightened  the  student's  task. 

Two  masters  undertake  to  initiate  the  young  idea  into 
the  mysteries  of  English  Composition.  The  first  speaks 
from  Calcutta,  and  explains,  unconsciously,  of  course, 
how  that  strange  product,  Babu-English,  has  arisen. 
Dr.  Shaha  is  medical  ofllicer  at  a  Civil  Engineering 
College,  and  his  book  on  "The  Stylography  of  the 
English  Language"  is  edited  by  his  son,  Radhika 
Nath  Shaha.  When  we  first  opened  the  book  we 
thought  the  binders  had  made  a  mistake  and  had  put 
the  sheets  of  a  text-book  of  algebra  within  the  covers. 
Lecture  III.,  for  instance,  starts  thus  :  "Students  and 
Gentl  .MTie-i.  — In  the  two  preceding  lectures  I  have 
shj.vii  you  naked  and  clothed  formula  of  N,  naked  and 
clothed  formula  of  V,  and  those  of  IV  and  PV.  I  have 
shown  you  the  Post-joiners  of  all  these  to  be  one  and 
the  same,  and  that  the  Ante-joiners  varied  substantially 
in  N  and  V,  though  very  little  in  the  different  varieties 
ofV,  IV;ind  PV."  The  pages  abound  with  formulas 
like  this  (it  is  called  a  PV  Medium  Mono-simple 
I'onnula)  : 

"  Tiie  naturalist    stood  I  looking  at  the  awful  spec- 
'  2     I  3 
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listening  to  them  all  we  should  be  surprised  if  a  student 
were  m  a  condition  to  write  any  language  at  all 
Professor  Lewis's  "First  Book  In  Writing  English" 
should  rather  have  been  entitled  a  "  First  Book  In 
\\ntmg  American,"  since  It  Is  evidently  Intended  for 
American  students  and  would  not  be  a  very  suitable 
text-book  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Professor  Lewis's 
own  style  is  very  American  and  occasionallv  he  is 
amusing.  Here,  for  Instance,  Is  one  hint.  "  In  the 
sentence  '  I  picked  up  my  traps  and  left,'  the  collo- 
quialism '  traps  '  answers  every  essential  purpose.  The 
reader  does  not  care  to  have  tooth-brush  and  books  and 
papers  all  specified  ;  "  or  again,  "it  Is  a  mark  of  false 
modesty  and  bad  taste  to  Insist  on  saying  '  rose  '  for 
I  got  up,'  'retire'  for  'go  to  bed,'  'lower  limbs'  for 
'legs.'  We  trust  the  American  youth  will  benefit  by 
the  suggestions  of  Professor  Lewis.  Mr.  Cherlton's 
"  Short  Spelling  Manual  "  Is  a  useful  collection  of  the 
more  difficult  words  for  use  in  preparatory  schools. 

PHYSICS. 

"^"^^P^.^'^P'^^'y  Physics."     By  J.  C.  P.  Aldous, 

„.       D.  Eg,i;ar,  and  F.  R.  Barrel!.    London  :  Macmillan. 
i'lrst-stage  Magnetism  and  Electricity."     By  R.  H  lude 
London  :  Clive. 

i!  Traction."    By  Ernest  Wilson.    London  :  Arnold 

On  Laboratory  Arts."   By  R.  Threlfall.    London  :  Macmillan. 
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ONE  of  the  best  books  of  the  "  Britannia  Science  Series"  is 
t.  Ai",  ^'ementary  Course  of  Physics,"  edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C  P.  Aldous  ;  It  covers  the  whole  ground  of  physics  in  a 
simple,  intelligent  manner;  it  is  practical,  and  can  be  read  with 
profit  by  any  one  who  has  almost  the  minimum  of  mathematical 
knowledge.  There  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  wave  motion,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  with  such  a  starting-point  the 
section  on  light  was  not  treated  in  its  entirety  from  the  wave- 
theory  point  of  view;  this  would  have  disposed  efifectivelv  of 
such  misleading  phrases  as  ''pencils  of  rays"  and  the  like. '  In 
dealing  with  polarisation  and  analogous  subjects,  Mr.  Eggar  is 
forced  to  adopt  the  wave  theory  or  leave  the  matter  unexplained ; 
the  reader,  if  accustomed  to  view  all  the  phenomena  of  light  by 
this  theory,  would  be  able  to  grasp  these  somewhat  difficult  pro- 
blems far  more  quickly  and  understand  them  more  thoroughly. 
With  this  and  one  or  two  o'her  exceptions  the  book  Is  a 
perfectly  sound,  popular  exposition  of  modern  nhysics,  which 
can  be  safely  recommended  to  the  ordinary  reader.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  capital  woodcuts  with  which  the 
volume  is  illustrated. 

One's  feelings  in  turning  from  such  a  book  as  this  to  another 
of  the  ordinary  examination  type  arc  not  pleasant,  and  yet 
Mr.  Jude's  "First-stage  Magnetism  and  Electricity"  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  worst  of  its  kind.  In  so  far  as  it  has  to  deal 
with  the  South  Kensington  syllabus,  it  is  compelled  to  over- 
weight Itself  with  much  needless  work  in  electrostatics;  but  the 
difficult  subject  of  Electric  Potential  is  placed  before  the 
student  in  quite  the  commencement  of  the  book,  and  is  kept 
well  before  his  notice.  The  chapter  on  Electromagnetism  is 
written  to  a  great  extent  from  the  "  lines-of-force  "  point  of  view 
—  a  considerable  advance  in  treatises  of  this  sort.  The  book 
will  be  useful  to  those  working  for  South  Kensington,  and  they 
will  certainly  get  no  notions  from  it  which  will  subsequently 
have  to  be  discarded. 

The  subject  of  Electrical  Traction  is  yearly  growing  in 
importance.  London  already  bids  fair  to  become  inter- 
sected by  numbers  of  underground  electric  railroads,  which 
should  go  far  to  solve  the  traffic  problem.  But,  generally, 
America  is  greatly  in  advance,  having  no  less  than  some  13,000 
miles  of  tram  and  railway  electrically  driven  as  against  1000 
miles  or  so  in  Europe.  Mr.  Wilson's  book  is  a  practical  treat- 
ment of  Electrical  Traction  for  the  technical  student,  and  should 
at  once  take  a  high  place  as  such.  All  the  important  points  are 
adequately  treated,  and  but  few  statements  are  made  which  are 
not  proved  or  illustrated  by  examples  from  actual  practice. 
There  are  good  accounts  of  the  various  conducting  systems  for 
supplying  the  current  to  the  cars  or  locomotives,  and  the  question 
of  direct  and  polyphase  currents  is  fully  discussed.  The  book 
is  well  got  up,  and  the  diagrams  and  photographs  numerous 
and  interesting. 

In  "On  Laboratory  Arts"  Mr.  Threlfall  has  given  us  a 
detailed  account  of  various  methods  and  processes  which  he  has 
used  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  for  the  physical  laboratory. 
'I  he  book  is  no  encycIop;cdia,the  sulsjects  dealt  with  are  comixira- 
tively  few  ;  but  it  is  both  practical  and  practicable— the  author 
never  goes  about  in  a  blindfold  manner,  but  always  endeavours 
to  find  some  reason  for  the  success  or  non-success  of  any  par- 
ticular device.  There  is  an  extremely  good  chapter  on  the 
production  of  quartz  fibres,  and  another  on  glass-blowing,  which 
will  be  found  full  of  useful  hints,  although  a  somewhat  unneces- 
sarily complicated  blow-pipe  arrangement  is  described.  The 
book  should  find  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  every  laboratory, 
and  will  help  in  superseding  those  useless  technical  cyclopaedias 
whose  vagueness  and  absence  of  detail  often  renders  them  quite 
untrustworthy. 
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CIII'.MICAI.  SCIENCE. 
"  lIa"ndl)ooks  of  Practical  Science.    No.  II.  CIieMiicil  I'.xperi- 

mcnts."    Hy      H.  W\  atl.    London:  Rivint^lon--. 
"A  First  Year's  Comse  of  ICxperiniental  Work  in  Chemistry." 

Hy  H.  H.  Cook.    Lonihm  :  Fdward  .'Vrnold. 
"Clu'iiiiral  .\nalysis,  (.^ii;ditative  and  ( Hiantitative."    Hy  Hrijfgs 

and  Stewart.    London  :  Clive. 
'•Tutorial  Chemistry.     Part  II.   Met;ds."     lU-  ('..  H.  Hailey. 

London  :  Clive. 

"Eiemenlary  Cicner.d    Science."      Hy  Simmons   and  Jones. 
London  :  MacmiUan. 

EACH  year  sees  the  issue  of  a  large  number  of  books 
dealing  with  elementary  practical  chemistry  for  whose 
existence  there  is  no  reasonable  cause.  For  tlie  most  part 
these  w;\nder  helplessly  along  the  old,  worn-out  lines  ;  first 
come  experiments  as  numerous  as  useless  intended  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  chemical  action,  then  follows  a  little  gambol 
at  randoai  amongst  the  elementary  gases,  and  the  book  usually 
winds  up  with  tests  for  the  metals  and  some  easy  cjualitative 
analysis.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
the  introduction  of  quantitative  work,  but  it  is  usually  placed 
awav  shvlv  by  itself  at  the  end  of  the  book,  instead  of  being 
put  boldlv  from  the  first  among  other  imoortant  work,  such  as 
the  isolation  and  purification  of  som°  of  the  products  obtained 
by  the  beginner  in  his  \arious  experiments.  The  number  of 
both  elementary  and  adsanced  students  who  can  make  a 
decent  preparation  of  a  pure  chemical  in  a  crvstalline  state 
is  alarmini;ly  small,  and  the  manual  and  tutorial  value,  too, 
of  any  teaching  in  practical  chemistry  which  fails  to  incorporate 
this  with  the  other  necessary  work  is  but  small.  It  is  quite 
time  for  the  authors  of  books  on  practical  chemistry  to  realise 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  much-vaunted  "  testing,"  raised  to 
a  position  of  false  importance  by  dunderheads  at  South 
Kensington,  is  far  better  obtained  unconsciously  by  the 
student  in  the  course  of  his  other  work  than  by  the  detestable 
tables  of  identification  which  continually  find  reissue  in 
practic.-^llv  similar  forms. 

Mr.  Wyatt's  Practical  Chemistry  is  a  small  book  costing  a 
few  pence,  but  it  serves  no  practical  purpose.  The  spirit  of  all 
the  old  experiments  of  all  the  old  pritners  of  chemistry  is 
retained  :  there  is  next  to  no  quatititati\'e  work,  there  is  no  new 
feature.  Books  of  this  type  appear  to  bs  written  simply  and 
solely  that  they  may  be  bought  and  used  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school  whose  science  master  concocts  them.  There  are 
dozens  of  them  on  the  market,  and  they  are  all  equally  bad  ; 
each  fresh  one  only  reveals  the  name  of  another  school  where 
the  teaching  of  chemistry  is  utterly  misunderstood. 

A  considerable  step  in  advance  is  taken  by  Mr.  Cook's 
"First  Year's  Course  in  Experimental  Chemistry,"  where,  at  any 
rate,  the  s'udent  is  taught  to  make  simple  physical  determinn- 
tions  of  melting,  boiling-points,  and  the  like,  and  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  quantitative  work. of  a  useful  sort.  A  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  work  is  retained,  and  is  religiously  placed  by  itself, 
as  some  strange  custom  would  seem  to  dictate,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  book. 

Briggs  and  .Stewart's  "  Chemical  Analysis  "  is  a  work  of  the 
usual  examination  "  cram"  type,  apparently  meant  to  be  adapted 
to  the  new  syllabus  of  the  London  University  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Science  Exatnination  which  comes  into  force  in  iqoo. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  tests  and  tables  of 
the  commonplace  sort,  and  in  the  remainder  the  volumetric 
analysis  now  demanded  by  the  University  is  dealt  with  most 
inadequately.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  the  student  through  on 
the  least  possible  amount  of  knowledge.  The  book  is  badly 
printed,  and  is  altogether  an  unsatisfactory  piece  of  work. 

A  far  more  creditable  volume  is  the  same  firm's  "  Tutorial 
Chemistry,  Vol.  II.,"  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Bailey,,  a  text-book  which 
will  prove  really  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  lectures.  The  impor- 
tant de\-e!opments  of  physical  chemistry,  such  as  the  theory 
of  solution  and  the  like,  are  treated  of  with  a  fair  degree  of 
thoroughness,  and  are  accurate  and  up-to-date.  The  section 
devoted  to  the  metals  is  rather  too  brief,  and  there  is  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  physical  appearance  of  many  of  the  minerals  and 
compounds  dealt  with — an  omission  which  should  be  rectified. 
The  book,  which  is  full  of  information  and  contains  no  super- 
fluous matter,  should  prove  successful. 

Simmons  and  Jones's  "Elementary  General  Science"  covers 
the  ground  of  matriculation  science  very  intelligibly.  It  is  not 
easy  in  dealing  with  Physics,  Mechanics,  and  Chemistry,  for  the 
beginner  in  one  volume  to  decide  what  to  include  and  what  to 
omit;  however,  the  authors  have  been  very  successful  in  this 
respect.  The  section  on  light  is  the  least  satisfactory— it  should 
have  been  treated  from  the  wave-theory  point  of  view  instead  of 
in  the  traditional  manner.  The  quantitative  and  experimental 
sides  are  kept  well  to  the  fore,  and  the  experiments  are,  for  the 
most  part,  useful  and  suggestive. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 
"  Elements  of  Histology."    By  Klein  and  Edkins.  Cassell. 
■"  Lessons  with  Plants."     By  L.  H.  Bailey.    New  York  :  The 

Macmillan  Company. 
■"The  Chemistry  of  the  Garden.    A  Primer  for  Amateurs  and 

Y'oung  Gardeners."    By  H.  H.  Cousins.  Macmillan. 

DR.  KLEIN'S  "Elements  of  Histology "  appears  in  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition,  this  time  with  Dr.  Edkins  as  co- 
author.   The  book  has  been  completely  revised  and  brought 


up  to  date,  and  as  f.ir  as  it  goes  is  (|uitc  tile  standard  work  on 
histology.  .Since  the  iiUroduclion  oi  W'cigart  and  Pal's  mctiiod 
of  stainmg  medullated  nerve  fibre  ;iiid  Golgi's  silver  process, 
brilliant  u  scarclics  h;i"e  been  c.ariicd  out  by  Kullikcr,  K.im(^n 
y  Cajal,  and  others,  which  have  thrown  ;in  iinmcnsc  ainoinU  of 
light  on  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  brain,  the  s|nn;il  cord,  and 
the  sense-organs.  The  results  of  all  this  recent  work  are 
included  in  the  new  edition.  It  is  most  amply  illustrated,  and 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  have  a  steadily  increasing  cir- 
culation amongst  mccical  students  and  others  interest(.'d  in 
animal  histolo;.;y. 

Mr.  L.  IL  Hailey's  "Lessons  with  Plants'  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  a  gradually  increasing  number  of  books  which  have 
some  form  or  other  of  simple  nature  teaching  as  their  aim. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  work  in  this  volume  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  naked  eye,  aided  by  a  certain  amount 
of  gumption.  There  is  no  hmt  of  the  laboratory  in  its 
pages,  and  all  questions  of  minute  structure  are  left  severely 
alone.  For  younger  children  this  is  no  doubt  as  it  should 
be,  but  wo  must  be  on  our  guard  that  the  reaction  against 
the  specialisation  of  the  laboratory  docs  not  go  so  far  as 
to  o\-erlook  and  neglect  its  useful  results  and  lessons.  Mr. 
Bailey  does  not  fall  into  this  error,  and  notwithstanding  that  a 
large  number  of  the  plants  used  for  illustration  are  American 
ones,  th2  book  should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  every  one  who 
is  tired  of  teaching  botany  in  the  old  methods,  and  who  has 
a  suflficiently  free  hand  to  strike  out  for  himself  along  the 
suggestive  lines  opened  up  for  him  by  Mr.  Bailey.  The  pupil 
will  be  all  the  fresher  and  m^re  observant  after  such  a  course 
of  study  when  he  conus  to  deal  with  more  advanced  botanical 
problems  whose  solutions  are  not  so  obvious. 

Mr.  Cousins'  "Chemistry  of  the  Garden"  is  a  capital  little 
primer,  couched  in  plain  language,  popular  in  style,  free  from 
needless  technicalities,  and  thorjughly  practical  in  ch;iracter. 
It  is  precisely  the  book  for  County  Council  and  other  lecturers 
on  agriculture  in  rural  districts  to  obt:un  for  their  auditors'  use. 
It  is  full  of  sound  common  sense  on  the  important  topics  of  soil 
and  manuring,  and  forms  a  good  basis  for  a  further  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 
"The  Principles  of  French  Grammar."    By  C.  -S.  Le  Harivel. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliver. 
"Scenes  of  Child  Life."    By  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer.  London: 

Macmillan. 

"  Nouvelles  Contemporaines."  By  J.  Duhamel,  M.-es-A.  Lon- 
don :  Rivingtons. 

"The  Age  of  Richelieu  "  Edited  by  A.  Jamson  Smith,  M. A. 
London  :  Black. 

"  L'Annean  d'Argent."  Edited  by  Louis  Sers,  B.-es-L.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan. 

"  Le  Verre  d'Eiu."  Edited  by  F.  F.  Roget,  B.A.  London  : 
Macmillan. 

"  L'Avare."  Edited  by  W.  G.  Isbister,  B.A.,  and  A.  Garnaud, 
B.-l's-Sc.    London  :  Pitman. 

THERE  are  two  ways  of  learning  foreign  language^.  One  is 
to  go  to  the  country  and  study  the  language  c  )lloquially, 
acquiring  a  certain  standard  of  conversational  fluency  before 
troubling  to  undertake  grammatical  studies  ;  the  other  course 
open  to  the  student  is  the  drier,  and  what  the  Germans  would 
call  "  undankbar«r,"  method  of  approaching  the  language 
through  books.  The  former  is  not  only  the  pleasanter  method, 
but  by  far  the  easier  and  more  rapid  path  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge.  Comparatively  few  people, 
however,  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  which  is,  no  doubt, 
a  fortunate  thing  for  those  who  write  instructive  books  with  a 
view  to  facilitating  the  labours  of  the  less  happily  circumstanced, 
who  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  more  usual  and  academic 
course  of  scientific  study. 

Mr.  Le  Harivel's  grammar  is  a  well-arranged  treatise  of  the 
old-fashioned  type  ;  although  it  sets  forth  the  perils  and  pitfalls 
of  the  French  language  in  a  rather  alarming  array.  A  capital 
little  book,  and  one  which  can  be  in  every  way  recom- 
mended, is  Mrs.  Frazer's  humorously  illustrated  "Scenes  of 
Child  Life."  To  combine  genuine  fun  with  effectual 
teaching  is  a  great  and  useful  achievement.  Many  of  the 
"Scenes"  are  admirable,  and  possess  a  quiet  humour  that 
will  amuse  grown-up  people  as  well  as  the  children  for 
whom  they  are  intended.  Some  good  examples  of  French 
prose  are  collected  under  the  title  "Nouvelles  Contemporaines." 
Four  of  the  stories  are  by  living  members  of  the  French 
Academy  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  Mr.  Duhamel  has  placed 
a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  author.  The  book  is,  of 
course,  intended  for  advanced  students.  With  a  similar  object 
in  view,  Messrs.  Black  have  issued  a  little  book  entitled  "The 
Age  of  Richelieu,"  by  French  contemporaries  and  historians,  to 
which  Mr.  Jamson  Smith  has  appended  some  valuable  notes 
and  exercises.  A  book  of  the  same  type  is  "L'Anneau  d'.Argent," 
by  Charles  de  Bernard,  of  whom  Thackeray  remarked  that  he 
was  more  remarkable  than  any  other  French  author  for  writing 
like  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Louis  Sers  has  added  notes  which  will 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  student.  Easier  reading  is  pro- 
vided by  Scribe's  "  Le  Verre  d'Eau,  '  issued  in  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan's  series  of  Foreign  School  Classics,  with  an  interesting 
little  introduction  by  Mr.  Roget.  Finally,  there  is  a  capital 
edition  of  Moli^re's  "  L'Avare,"  which  is  so  richly  provided  with 
foot-notes  as  to  almost  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  dictionary. 
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A   SELECTION  FROM 

Messrs.  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE  LAND  OF  THE  PIGMIES.    By  Captain 

*iL  V  BUKKONNS.  Dedicated,  liy  permi.sHon.  to  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  ih;  Belgians.  With  Introdudion  by  H.  M.  STANLEY, 
M.P.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  with  over  200  Illusiraiions.    I'rice  2ij. 

Captain  Burrows,  late  of  the  Second  Fusiliers,  and  now  Captain 
Commandant  in  the  service  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  has  explored 
much  territory  never  before  visited  by  white  men.  The  country  knoAfn 
as  the  district  of  the  Upper  Uelle  lir's  between  the  .M'Booner  Iviver  in 
the  north,  and  the  Aruwimi  in  the  south.  With  the  exccp;ion  of  the 
Pigmies  the  tribes  inhabning  it  are  all  cannibals.  The  Pigmies  are  a 
strange  race  of  undersized  men,  generally  little  over  four  feet  in  height. 
Very  lew  travellers  have  ever  seen  them,  and  the  author,  having  lived 
among  them,  has  had  a  unique  opportunity  of  studying  ihcirstiange 
customs  and  habits,  of  which  he  has  now  w  ritten  a  most  interesting 
account. 

SPINIFEX  AND  SAND,  a  Narrative  of  Five 

\'cars'  Pioneering  and  Exploration  in  Western  Australia.  By  the 
Hon.  DA\TD  CARXECHE.  With  Illustrations  by  Ernest  .Smythe 
and  from  Photographs,  together  with  Three  Maps.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth.    Price  21s. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  volume  is  chiefly  made  up  of  a  narrative  of  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  from  Coolgardie  across  the  waterless,  sandy  deserts 
of  the  interior  to  the  Kiniberley  district,  and  of  the  retraversiiig  of  the 
sand  ridges  by  a  route  further  to  tlie  cast,,  finally  remrning  to  Cool- 
gardie after  a  journey  of  over  3000  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  was 
through  country  previously  unexplored. 

A  Special  Prospectus  of  the  above  two  -'oliimcs  may  he  had  on  a/>/>lieatioit. 

NEW   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPT.  KETTLE. 

By  C.  J.  CUTLIFFE  HYNE,  Author  of  "The  I'aradise  Coal 
Boat,"  &c.    Illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  [5  October. 

THE  PHANTOM  ARMY.      Being  the  Story 

of  a  Man  and  a  Mystery.  By  MAX  PEMBERfON,  Author  of 
"  Queen  of  the  Jesters,"  "  Kronstadt,"  &c.  [28  September. 

THE  SEED  OF  THE  POPPY.    By  Clive 

HOLLAXI),  Author  of  "An  Egyptian  Coquette,"  &c. 

[  Juit  Published. 

FORTUNE'S  SPORT.    By  Mrs.  C.  N.  Wil- 

LIAMSOX.,  Author  of  "  The  Barn  Stormers,"  &c.      [5  October. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CHAIN. 

By  R.  D.  CHETWODE,  Author  of  "John  of  Strathbourne." 

[28  September. 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  PEOPLE.    By  Fred. 

WHISHAW,  .\utlior  of  "  A  Russian  Vagabond,"  &c. 

  \Jiist  published. 

PIRATE   GOLD.      By  J.   R.  Hutchinson, 

Autlior  of  '  Romance  of  a  Regiment,"  "Quest  of  the  Golden 
Pearl,"  itc,  &c.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Ernest  Smythe.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth.    Price  5?. 

PRISONS  AND  PRISONERS.   By  Rev.  J.  W. 

HOKSLEV,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Jottings  from  Jail."  Crown  Svo. 
cloth.    3j.  i,d.  [28  .September. 

The  Author,  well  known  as  a  former  Chaplain  of  Clerkenwell 
Prison,  and  an  authority  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  Prisons  and 
Prisoners,  has  written  a  volume  which  will  be  of  service  to  all  who 
study  the  question  of  Prison  reform,  and  also  contains  much  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader. 

A  POPULAR  RE-ISSUE  OF 

QUEEN  OF  THE  JESTERS.    By  Max  Pem- 

BFRTOX,  Authcjr  (if  "  Kronsludt,"  Ac,  &c.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
with  S  FuU-l'age  Illustrations.    Price  3^.  bd. 

"'I  his  writer  is  seen  at  his  best  in  'Queen  of  tlie  Jesters.'  .  .  . 
The  book  is  one  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  one  who  takes  it  up." — 

Scotsman, 

"  Mr.  Max  Pcmberton  has  not  hitherto  given  us  so  excellent  a  bit 
of  work  as  his  new  collection  of  Stories,  'Queen  of  the  Jesters.'" — 
 Slietch. 

XIAV  VOLU.ME  (JF  "LATTER-DAY  .STORIES." 

A  ROMANCE  OF  A  GROUSE  MOOR.  By 

.M.  E.  STEVi;XSfJX,  Author  of  "Juliet,"  "  jMrs.  Severn,"  &c. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  with  I'ortrait.    Price  2s.  6d. 

A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 

THE  IMPUDENT  COMEDIAN  AND  OTHERS. 

By  l-KANKfOKT    MOORE.     lUuslrated  by  Robert  Sauber. 
Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  t>d. 
A  List  0/ JVew  Seasoiis  Announcciiionts  will  he  /onuardeii  on  Application, 

London:  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  Limitcij,  Henkiictta  St.,  W.C. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERE  AND  LI3RAEIES. 
Crowfn  Svo.  6s. 

MR.  MERRIMAN'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

RODEN'S 
CORNER 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

Author  of  "-The  Soiveks,"  "  W/th  Edged  Tools;''' 
"/.V  A'e dak's  Texts"  &-^c. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF 
THE   BIOGHAPHICAL  EDITION  OF 

W.       THACKERAY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

Now  Ready,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  "PUNCH." 

With  20  Full-Page  Illustrations,  26  Woodcuts,  and  an  Engrav- 
ing of  the  Author  by  Samuel  Laurence. 

A  volume  will  be  i.'^sued  each  subsequent  month  until  t!ie  entire  edition  is  com* 
pleted  on  15  April,  1899. 

*,*  A  Prospectus  of  the  Edition,  with  Specimen  Pages,  will  he  sent  post 
free  on  application. 


SIXTH  IMPRESSION  NOW  RE.\DV,  with  Frontispiece,  demy  Svo.  i6j.. 

COLLECTIONS  AND 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

By  ■■ONE  WHO  HAS  KEPT  A  DIARY." 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "  A  perfect  mine  of  good  things   Certainly  one 

of  the  most  amusing  '  Recollections'  that  have  appeared  for  n;any  years.' 


LONDON:   SMITH,  ELDER,  &   CO.,   15  W.VI'ERLOO  PLACE. 

At  all  Boolcsellers'  and  the  Libraries. 
WILLIAM    BLACK'S    NEW  NOVEL 

WILD  EELIN: 

HER  ESCAPADES,  ADVENTURES  &  BITTER  SORROWS. 

SKCONI)  KDITION.      Crown  Svo.  cloth,  C,s. 


"  '  Macleod  of  Dare'  has  remained  until  now  the  best  of  Mr.  Black's 
novels  ;  but  the  author  has  beaten  it  with  his  '  Wild  Eelin.'  " —  World. 

"  Wild  Eclin  is  ;t  deliijhtful  tiguro,  in  whom  Highland  virtues  and  High- 
land faults  of  eharacler  vie  for  atlr.activeness  But  we  are  not  going 

to  recapitulate  a  story  which  Mr.  Black  has  been  at  the  pains  to  tell  with 
all  his  unique  charm." — Daily  Clironicle. 

"'Wild  Eclin'  is  a  fine  creation,  full  to  the  finger-tips  of  vitality  and 
genius,  womanly,  high-natured,  and  capable  of  dying  of  an  unsjioken  love.  .  . 
'rhe  Hcan-an-Tighcarne  is  a  charming  picture,  and  there  are  many  minor 
studies.  They  and  their  surroundings  stand  out  with  a  vividness  that  is  almost 
startling,  antl  Mr.  Black's  style  is  well  fitted  to  their  history." — Staiid<ird. 

"  .\  story  of  unwonted  power  and  pathos,  which  comes  as  an  oasis  in  a, 
desert  of  sand." — Literary  World. 

"  It  is  rich  in  all  those  graces  which  make  his  books  so  fascinating — 
incidents  of  fine  humour,  bright,  natural  talk,  and  two  or  three  delightful 
subordinate  characters,  chief  among  whom  must  be  ranked  Lily  Neile, 
Eelin's  chief  girl  friend." — Literature. 

"  A  fine  story,  admirably  told." — .Arbroath  Herald. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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There  lias  been  a  hall  in  llie  upwaril  iiun  enienl  in  llie 
Kallir  market,  but  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  bein^- 
morelv  a  temporary  reaction,  due  in  the  main  to  prolil- 
takini,--.    The  pace  was  j^ettinj;-  a  little  100  rapiil,  and 
the  market  will  be  all  the  iiealthier  for  a  sli.ijhl  panse. 
Rand  Mines,  which  on  Tuesday  touched  35i,  have  lallen 
back  to  33],  but  the  tone  of  the  market  is  slronj^s  and 
we  expect  to  see  a  fresh  advance  next  week.    As  is 
:ihvavs  the  case  in  a  boom,  a  jjreat  many  of  the  loss 
valuable  properties  are  beiiii;-  carried  up  with  the  better 
descriptions,  but  wo  trust  that  by  this  time  our  readers 
arc  able  to  discriminate  between  the  i^ood,  the  medium, 
and  the  poor  mines  of  the  South  African  market.  'Fhe 
carry-over  on  Monday  showed,  of  course,  a  very  consider- 
able'improvemciU,  and,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  settle- 
ments of  the  past  six  months,  disclosed  a  considerable 
account  open  for  the  rise.    It  cannot  bo  said,  however, 
that  anv  of  the  advances  were  extravai;-ant  in  amount. 
Rand   Minos    rose   2I,  Goldfields  Deep,  i,  Consoli- 
dated Goldficlds,  },^,  and  East  Rand,  ^.     The  other 
most  important  improvements  were  mainly  in  Rho- 
desian  issues,  which  were,  of  course,  favourably  affected 
by  the  Delayoa  Bay  rumour  and  the  anticipation  of 
o-ood  results'from  the  first  crushins^  of  the  Geelong 
mine.      Chartered  rose  \'},  Matabele  Gold  Reefs  i, 
and  Rhodesia,  Limited,  -/j,  while  Geelong-s  themselves 
moved  up  5.     ;MozambIques  showed  an  improvement  of 
\,  and  this  has  been  well  maintained.     We  learn  that 
the  offer  from  Paris  to  buy  120,000  of  the  reserve 
shares  at  £2  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  Lisbon 
board,   althouo^h    it    has    so  far    not    been  definitely 
declined. 

It  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of  Rand  Mines, 
Limited,   to  the  Paris    market  will   take   place  next 
■week,  but  this  rather  depends  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
Dreyfus  affair.     Should  the  French  Ministry  came  to  a 
definite  decision  with  regard  to  revision,  as  it  is  ex- 
pected to  do  on   Monday  next,  the  atmosphere  will 
probably  be  cleared  and  the  moment  will  be  favourable. 
A  rumour  was  current  on  Wednesday  that  the  quotation 
of   Rand  Mines   on  the  Paris  market  would  be  in- 
auefurated  on  Thursday  but  there  was  no  foundation 
for   this    statement.     Should    activity    in    the  South 
African  market  continue,  we  look  for   a   further  con- 
siderable rise  in  Rand  Mines  during  the  present  account. 
The  profit  returns  for  August  show  a  further  improve- 
ment in  the  position  of  the  great  deep-level  proprietary 
companv.     A  month  ago  we  showed  that  the  share  of 
Rand  Alines,  Limited,  in  the  profits  of  its  various  sub- 
sidiary companies  now  at  work  amounted  in  June  to 
about  ;;^40,ooo  a  month,  or  the  equivalent  of  100  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  proprietary  company.  In 
August,  as  the  following  table  shows,  the  Rand  Mines 
proportion  rose  to  nearly  ;!{J'48, 000  per  month,  equivalent 
to  a  dividend  of  130  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  of 
the  parent  company,  after  allowing  for  Messrs.  Wernher, 
Belt's  25  per  cent.  Hen.    This  month  the  Glen  Deep  has 
started  crushing  and  will  also  enter  the  list  of  profit- 
earners,  whilst  the  deep  levels  already  at  work  will  In 
all  probability  still  further  increase  their  output,  so  that 
it  is  not  at  al!  unllkelj-  that  the  Rand  Mines  proportion 
for    September  will  be    equivalent   to  a  dividend  of 
200  per  cent.      It  should  not  be  forgotten,  moreover, 
that  the  Rand  Mines  holding  In  the  recently  floated 
T"erreira  Deep,  even  reckoning  the  shares  at  only 
a  piece — the  price  of  Issue  to  the  vendor  companies  for 
the  provision  of  working  capital — is  equal  to  for 
every  Rand  Mines  share.    A  sapient  gentleman  on  the 
"  Daily  Mall"  professes  to  believe  that  Rand  Mines  are 
overvalued  at  their  present  price.    If  he  lives  a  few 
years  more  we  assure  him  that  he  is  likely  to  see 
them  quoted  at  double  the  amount. 
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Pioneer  (')    75 

Rietfoiitein  A   35 

Van  Ryn   40 

Iloiiry  Noursc  ('-)    150 

Comet   50 

Glencairn    35 

Forreira    350 

Jumpers  (■')   80 

Robinson  (')    20 

Treasury  (•')    12^ 

Roodepoort  United   ...  50 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70 

Herlot   100 

Crown  Reef  (")    200 

Wolhuter(')    10 

Ginsberg   50 

City  and  Suburban  (^)  15 

Wemmer   150 

Primrose   60 

Princess    15 

Durban  Roodepoort ...  80 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...  30 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

Angelo   75 

May  Consolidated   35 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100 

Jubilee  C^)   75 

Worcester    60 

(1)  Owns  37  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent 
tO;^ioio^.  per  share.  42  deep-level  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £2  per  share,  52  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share. 
(*)  £s  shares.  (=)  £^  shares.  0  51^  deep-level  claims, 
estimated  value  equivalent  tO;^2  los.  per  share,  and  47 
water-right  claims.  (')  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not 
taken  into  account.  (')  18  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value 
equivalent  to  £^  per  share. 
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Deep  Levels. 
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*RobInson  Deep   200 

*Durban  Deep  (^)    50 

*Crown  Deep   200 

*Nourse  Deep    60 

*Rose  Deep    105 

*Jumpers  Deep    40 

*  Village  Main  Reef  (2)  ...  75 

^Bonanza   io8(") 

*GeldenhuIs  Deep   7o('^) 

*Glen  Deep   18 
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^^^""^  '^'."^^     Monthly  Profits.      Rand  Mines 

Mines.              proportion  ,  ■'  . 

per  cent  August.  proportion. 

Rose  Deep                 36    ;^28,5oo   ;^io,26o 

Geldenhuis  Deep       40-8    25,600    10,444 

Jumpers  Deep           66-5    7.75°    5.153 

Nourse  Deep              7i'5    5.300    3.789 

Crown  Deep               77-6    23,350    18,119 


Langlaagte  Deep   21 

The  mines  marked  thus  *  are  already  at  work. 
(^)  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value 
;^36,ooo,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  ('^)  Owns  25,000 
Wemmer  shares,  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share. 
(')  Calculated  on  actual  profits  of  working.  {*)  £s 
shares. 

The  "  Financial  Times"  is  always  amusing  when  It 
deals  with  South  African  mines,  in  the  Intervals  when 
it  is  not  engaged  in  puflfing  Westrallans.  A  little 
while  ago  it  talked  with  an  air  of  wisdom  about  the 
lives  of  Kaflfir  mines,  basing  Its  arguments  on  certain 
figures  published  by  the  "Standard  and  Diggers'  News" 
a  year  ago.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  "Standard 
and  Diggers'  News "  contains  the  most  trustworthy 
and  most  abundant  Information  with  regard  to  the 
mining  industry  of  the  Transvaal  of  any  journal  dealing 

  with  the  subject,  but  when  it  published  Its  estimates  of 

;^47)7*^5    the  lives  of  the  mines  a  year  ago,  we  ventured  in  several 
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cases  to  describe  them  as  too  conservative.  The 
"Standard  and  Dig-j^ers'  Xews  "  now  admits  that  at 
the  time  it  under-estimated  the  lives  of  the  mines,  and 
adds  :  "If  we  were  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  lives  of  the 
various  outcrop  mines  to-day,  we  should  put  most  of 
them  at  fully  30  or  40  per  cent,  higher  than  we  did 
a  year  ago,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  exhaustion  which 
has  taken  place."  The  "  Financial  Times,"  practically 
admitting  that  it  knows  nothing  about  the  subject 
except  what  it  has  learnt  from  our  contemporary,  is 
quite  taken  aback  by  this  admission,  and  complains 
piteously  of  having  been  deserted  by  "the  Kruger 
organ."  We  can  only  recommend  it  to  study  the 
subject  a  little  more,  and  it  will  see  that  "the  Kruger 
organ  "  is  quite  right.  The  lives  of  the  outcrop  mines 
in  almost  every  case  are  likely  to  be  longer  than  is 
anticipated,  owing  in  part  to  the  progressive  reduction 
in  working  costs  which  makes  it  possible  to  crush 
lower-grade  ore,  and  in  part  to  the  very  conservative 
fashion  in  which  the  experts  have  usually  calculated 
the  ore  contents  per  claim. 

We  learn  that  the  directors  of  the  Sheba  Queen  Gold 
and  Exploration  Company  will  shortly  issue  an  im- 
portant report,  giving  full  details  of  the  process  by  which 
they  propose  to  develop  the  property.  This  will  fulfil 
the  promise  made  about  two  months  ago  in  a  circular 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  "  the  problem  of  extracting 
the  gold  from  this  rich  refractory  ore  has  been  solved." 
It  is  asserted  that  the  results  now  arrived  at  are  no 
longer  of  a  merely  experimental  character  ;  but  that  a 
process  has  been  found  by  which  practical  work  can  be 
undertaken,  and  perhaps  the  astonishing  returns  we 
have  been  led  to  expect  achieved.  An  extraordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  will  follow  very 
shortly,  when  further  necessary  financial  arrangements 
will  be  discussed.  It  has  always  been  claimed  that  this 
mine  had  very  fair  prospects  ;  but  hitherto  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  managed  in  the  most  practical  manner. 
However,  with  a  stronger  Board  the  financial  position 
will  be  improved,  and  a  more  vigorous  development 
may  be  expected. 

The  Sheba  Queen  property  is  situated  in  the  De  Kaap 
district  and  is  one  of  the  "outside"  mines  of  the 
Transvaal.  These  have  hitherton  lagged  behind  the 
mines  of  the  Witwatersrand,  but  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  vigorous  efforts  will  shortly  be  made  to  impart  a 
little  more  energy  to  the  development  of  these  properties, 
many  of  which  are  known  to  be  rich  propositions.  The 
Sheba  mine,  for  instance,  to  the  end  of  last  year  had 
already  yielded  gold  to  the  value  of  ,667,000,  and  the 
average  yield  in  1896-7  was  nearly  2  ozs.  of  gold  per 
ton  of  ore  crushed.  The  average  assay  value  of  the 
ore  on  the  Sheba  Queen  property  is  said  to  be  2  ozs.  of 
gold  per  ton,  but  with  the  ordinary  processes  of 
recovery  only  some  3  to  5  dwts.  per  ton  could  be 
obtained  from  the  mill.  Now,  however,  after  exhaustive 
tests  and  experiments,  it  is  said  to  be  possible  to  extract 
go  per  cent,  of  the  gold  in  the  ore.  We  understand  that 
the  new  scheme  for  raising  the  necessary  capital  for 
future  developments  will  be  guaranteed,  and  it  looks  as 
if  the  company  is  at  last  on  the  eve  of  success.  The 
fully  paid  lo.f.  vendors'  shares  were  carried  over  on 
Monday  at  49.  6d.  At  this  price  they  seem  a  fairly 
promising  speculation. 

AX.SWER.S  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  F.  (Worcester). — Yes,  but  you  must  remember  that  you 
ini~ur  a  certain  responsibility  for  the  amount  per  sliaie  not  yet 
called  up. 

I'Mi.oc;.  (O.\''ord). — Wc  commented  at  Ihc  time  on  the  un- 
satisfactory features  of  tlie  prospectus.  We  do  not  consider 
the  prospects  of  the.  Company  good  and  should  advise  you  to 
sell  your  shares. 

D.  F.  Cj.  f  I5ui'ton-on-Trent).— (i)  20  per  cent.  (2)  No  di\  idcnd 
has  yet  been  declared.    (31  Yes.    (4)  Radically  unsound. 

Stkamkks  (.Manchester). — Wc  propose  shortly  to  deal  with 
the  «  hole  subject. 

J.  E.  I).  (Reading).  —  If  the  statements  made  in  the  report  are 
correct  the  shares  should  soon  improve  considerabi)'.  The 
Com|)any  has  been  badly  managed  in  the  {)ast,  but  new  arrange- 
ments liave  been  made  which  will  probably  effect  a  change  for 
the  Ijcttcr. 

Faith  (Exeter). — The  Company  has  large  interests  in  both 


Central  and  South  Africa  and  its  shares  are  a  good  lock-up 
investment.  It  may  be  several  years  before  any  return  is 
obtained  on  its  capital,  but  that  eventually  the  Company  will 
pay  large  dividends  scarcely  admits  of  doubt. 

Silvia  (Winchester). — All  the  securities  named  arc  good 
investments.  It  is  not  possible  to  recommend  a  "perfectly 
safe "  investment  yielding  5  per  cent. 

J.  L.  (Wolverhampton).— (1)  Hold.  (2)  There  is  no  market 
in  the  shares.  v3)  }^^^  do  not  advise  a  purchase  at  the  present 
price.  (4)  The  estimates  vary,  but  't  is  not  likely  to  be  less 
than  10  or  more  than  15  per  cent.  We  incline  towards  the 
less  sanguine  estima'e. 

Nkmo. — You  can  see  a  list  of  shareholders  at  Somerset  House 
on  paying  a  fee  of  is. 

B.  M.  (Leamington).— If  the  news  is  true  it  should  favourably 
aftect  the  whole  group  of  companies,  but  we  have  no  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

M.  OR  N.  (Bristol). —  I.  A  further  purchase  to  average  would 
be  wise.  2.  Hold.  3-  Not  saleable.  4.  The  Company  is 
crushing  its  least  productive  ore,  and  the  sh.ires  have  been 
artificially  depressed.  They  will  probably  recover  in  the  next 
few  months. 

Knowledge  (Glasgow). — There  are  no  data  from  which  to 
calculate  the  life  of  the  mine. 

H.  B.  A.  C.  (Skipton). — Write  to  the  Secretary,  Gresham 
House,  Old  B/oad  Street,  E.C.  If  he  does  not  give  you  a  satis- 
factory reply  communicate  with  us  again. 

AFiiiCAN.  —  The  poorer  returns  for  the  past  few  months  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  development  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced. 
For  several  months  ore  from  the  dumps  was  crushed,  and  thus 
the  yield  was  maintained.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
recovery  now  that  the  new  management  has  set  to  work 
energetically  to  catch  up  with  the  mill,  in  six  months  it  will 
probably  be  possible  to  run  120  stamps. 

W.  W.  W.  (Chelmsford). — The  investments  seem  \\'ell  se- 
lected, and  are  all  safe  securities,  except  Nos.  i  and  7,  which 
are  risky,  but  return  a  high  percentage. 

F.  H.  (Derby). —  Have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  that  group 
of  cotnpanies.  They  arc  run  by  a  clique  who  do  not  aspire  to 
make  thein  producing  companies,  but  use  them  inerely  for  the 
purpose  of  market  operations. 

Anxious  (Hampstead).  —We  fear  you  have  lost  your  money. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN  INDIGNANT  CATHOLIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
CTIR,  —  Everybody  is  free  to  hold  his  own  opinion  in 
^  matters  of  belief,  but  when  a  certain  party  send  to 
perdition  whosoever  does  not  hold  the  same  notions  as 
they  do,  then  It  is  allowable  for  the  condemned  people 
to  protest  loudly  before  th^y  tumble  into  the  pit. 
Therefore  I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  permit  me  to 
explain  to  the  exclusive  party  som^  of  the  objections 
against  their  assumption  of  an  exclusive  salvation. 
If  the  fate  which  the  early  Christians  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  emperors,  or  the  heretics  at  the  hands 
of  the  Inquisitors,  threatened  me  for  denouncing  super- 
stitions similar  to  those  of  Lourdes,  certainly  I  would 
hold  my  peace  :  I  do  not  feel  the  courage  necessary 
to  i-isk  the  fate  that  Pagans  inflicted  on  their  fellow- 
men  for  differences  of  opinion.  But,  thank  God  (not 
the  Virgin),  we  are  out  of  the  era  of  religious  bar- 
barism. Nowadays  sane  people,  religious  or  unbelievers, 
have  no  difficulty  to  admit  that  cures  are  effected  at 
Lourdes,  as  well  as  at  other  shrines  of  the  Virgin. 
Why  should  they,  when  they  know  that  very  similar 
cures  were  effected  thousands  of  years  ago  at  the 
shrine  of  the  (Virgin)  Diana  of  Ephesus,  and  likewise 
at  the  shrines  of  other  idols,  such  as  at  those  of 
Apollo  (the  original  St.  Michael)  and  of  Juno  and  of 
Isis  ?  We  possess  in  museums  of  antiquities  authentic 
proofs  of  these  cures  In  the  shape  of  votive  altars 
incribed  with  the  names  of  the  recipients  of  such 
blessings  or  cures.  Faith  worked  miracles  then  as 
now ;  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  except 
motor-cars.  As  to  the  legends  concerning  those  ancient 
shrines,  they  are  not  half  so  astonishing  as  that  of 
Lourdes.  Thus,  first  miracle  :  two  little  Ignorant  shep- 
Iierds  are  chosen  by  the  goddess  to  instruct  the 
grown-up,  and  supposed  wise,  population  of  the 
village.  Second  miracle  :  the  apparition  says,  "  I  am 
the  immaculate  conception."  How  a  conception,  im- 
maculate or  otherwise,  can  walk,  is  a  miracle  tha,t 
staggers  all  scientists.  Third  miracle  :  the  little  brook, 
close  to  which  the  "conception"  did  walk,  becomes 
suddenly  endowed  with  curative  properties  beyond  all 
other  spas.  Fourth  miracle  :  sensible  folks  buy  that 
same  clear  water  at  the  price  of  wine  !  Miracles  can  go 
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no  fiirtluM  !  Now,  aiuither  point  of  view.  ICvoiybody. 
rolii^ioiis  or  not,  bcliovos  tliat  luul,  tlio  Croalof,  is  omni- 
poU'iit,  conso>.|iioiitly  tliat  lie  can  portoriii  any  miracio. 
Well,  I  am  bold  to  assort  tliat  tlio  Holy  X'irj^in  cannot 
do  all  that.  ICxaniplo  :  at  her  shrines  at  l.ourdes  and 
elsewhere  some  people  with  lej^s  liave  been  maile  to 
walk,  and  some  sick  persons  have  been  cined  ol"  their 
sickness  ;  but  let  the  clerj^y  show  one  person  who, 
beinjj  bald  and  over  fifty,  has  recovered  his  head  ol 
hair  at  this  pilijrimaf^e  ;  or  who,  havinjj  lost  one  or  two 
eyes,  has  had  them  replaced  ;  or,  afjain,  of  a  person 
havint,"-  lost  a  limb  or  even  a  hand  or  a  foot,  has  had  it 
recreated.  liod  has  not  yet  done  this  for  the  human 
race,  althous^h  this  same  <^rowth  of  a  new  limb  is 
vouchsafed  to  all  crabs  and  lobsters  !  Verily,  God 
seems  to  be  unjust  to  His  children. 

A  Bia.iiiVHi?  i.\  Cei^tain  Miracles. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  September,  iSg8. 

Sir, —  I  should  like,  with  your  kind  permission,  to 
add  a  few  words  upon  this  subject.  I  would  ask  your 
readers  not  to  take  notice  of  any  communications 
roi^ardinii"  Catholic  matters  that  appear  to  be  written  by 
ultra-Catholics.  It  may  be  that  some  ultra-Protestant 
may  write  a  communication  of  an  intolerant  kind  and 
make  it  appear  as  thoug-h  a  Catholic  had  written  the 
document.  Catholics  do  not  expect  non-Catholics  to 
see  as  they  see,  but  only  ask  for  fair  play  and  courtesy, 
and  non-Catholics  are  entitled  to  such  treatment  by 
Catholics.  Belief  in  Lourdes  by  Catholics  is  not  an 
article  of  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  if  they  do  not  believe 
in  it  as  some  Catholics  do,  this  will  not  exclude  them 
from  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  certainly 
there  are  cures  that  take  place  there  that  are  outside 
the  scope  of  human  laws,  as  known,  and  which  puzzle 
the  medical  fraternity.  I  would  ask  all  your  readers 
(those  W'ho  are  non-Catholics)  not  to  be  led  away  by 
side  issues,  but  to  study  the  defined  teachinc^^s  of  the 
Catholic  Church  (not  taking-  the  writings  of  this  or  that 
Dr.  or  Saint),  and  by  so  doing-  I  believe  that  the  much- 
maligned  religion  would  be  respected  more  than  it  is  at 
present  in  England.  You  will  please  understand  by  the 
Catholic  Church  I  mean  those  Christians  who  acknow- 
ledge the  Pope  of  Rome  as  His  Vicar,  and  not  in  the 
distorted  sense  that  is  put  forward  by  High  .-Vnglicans, 
however  well  meaning  such  persons  may  be. — I  am, 
yours  obediently, 

A  Member  of  the  Old  Anglican  Church. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  S.\turday  Review. 

Sir, — It  was  not  with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in 
a  discussion  on  Catholicism  that  I  wrote  a  few  lines  in 
reply  to  your  correspondent's  ("An  Indignant  Catholic") 
ridiculous  comments  on  the  article  on  "The  Lourdes 
Superstition."  I  have  not  the  "Review"  to  hand  at 
the  moment  of  writing,  but,  if  I  remember  clearly,  you 
attacked  in  a  reasonable  manner  the  Lourdes  supersti- 
tion and  not  the  Catholic  creed  wholly  ;  but  you  are 
immediately  pounced  upon  by  "Indignant  Catholic" 
and  company,  who  once  more  trot  out  their  old  hobby- 
horse, "  Our's  is  the  only  true  Church."  I  admit  that 
writing  these  lines  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  me,  for  I 
have  always  found  Catholic  controversialists  to  be  the 
most  bigoted  and  unreasonable  in  creation  ;  but,  as  F.  A. 
Alcock  attacks  me,  I  must  perforce  retaliate. 

First  of  all,  he  gives  the  names  of  certain  titled 
individuals  who  profess  the  Catholic  religion,  and  asks 
"if  these  do  not  obey  Cardinal  Vaughan,  as  well  as 
the  simple  and  ignorant-minded  Catholics?"  as  I  said 
in  my  last  letter.  To  me  a  title  does  not  exclude  any 
one  from  my  "  simple  and  ignorant-minded  Catholics." 
The  latter  phrase  applies  to  all  those  who  submit  to  the 
verdict  and  opinion  of  one  man. 

Secondly,  he  states,  with  apparent  lack  of  know- 
ledge, that  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  Shepherd  leads 
the  sheep,  while  outside  the  Catholic  Church  the  sheep 
lead  the  Shepherd.  I  am  of  no  stated  creed,  but  I 
believe  my  Bible,  and  can  therefore  speak  of  Protestant 
denominations  without  prejudice.  I  find  that  in  the 
latter  bodies  the  leading  Shepherd  is  Christ,  while  in 
the  Catholic  Church  the  Pope  fills  this  position  ;  in 
fact,  he  fills  all  positions.     He  is  the  heart  of  the 


Church  ;  his  words  .-ire  accepteil  witiioul  the  sligiitest 
consitleration  ;  he  is  in  very  truth  the  shepherd.  So 
great  is  the  faith  in  this  "man"  that  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Catholic  can  rise  no  higher  ;  the  Pope 
stands  as  a  great  looming  cloud  before  the  gaze  of  the 
human  soul  as  it  cries  out  to  something  more  than 
human  as  it  cries  for  Ch'ist.  i'ope  Leo  XIII.  is  the 
Catholics'  present  Christ.  They  rely  upon  him  to  heal 
their  life  of  sin  and  impurity  ;  and  in  so  doing  discard 
the  One  Who  has  proved  Himself  the  tireat  Physician. 

Let  me  try  to  point  out  that  one  who  rccieved  the 
Pope's  or  priest's  forgiveness  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  one  the  Protestant — who  receives  forgiveness  direct 
from  One  whose  laws  he  has  transgressed.  Included  in 
the  Catholic  Church  are  all  characters  good,  moderate, 
bad — yet  one  is  no  better  than  the  other  is.  After  con- 
fession they  all  stand  on  the  same  mark  as  regards 
preparation  for  the  other  world.  But  after  confession 
do  they  endeavour  to  shun  sin  in  every  possible  manner? 
I  know  Catholics  who  used  to  pass  my  home  on  their 
way  to  church,  and,  after  piously  taking  part  in  the 
service,  call  at  a  public-house  on  the  road  home  (the 
landlord  also  being  a  Catholic),  and  get  blind,  speechless 
drunk  by  2.30.  This  is  where  I  fail  to  see  the  use  of 
the  Catholic  Church  teaching.  If  Christianity  does  not 
advocate  the  advancement  of  the  moral  nature  it  Is  not 
benefiting  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  least. 

Then  Mr.  Alcock  gives  me  some  quotations  from  the 
history  of  England,  "our  own  country,"  for  the  latter 
valuable  information  for  which  I  thank  him.  He 
must  have  read  a  great  deal  to  know  this  im- 
portant fact.  Had  the  Popes  of  Rome  had  their 
way  it  would  probably  have  been  "our  own  country" 
from  a  Catholic  point  of  view.  Had  it  been  as  Mr. 
Alcock  and  his  creed  wished  it,  it  might  have  been 
England  and  not  Spain  which  is  to-day  tottering  to  ruin, 
or  England  instead  of  France  which  has  sent  to  Devil's 
Island  an  honourable  man  (he  is  not  yet  proved  guilty) 
to  save  their  own  vile  policy  from  publicity.  We  are 
having  a  taste  of  Catholic  principles  now.  But  these 
remarks  are  by  the  way.  Mr.  Alcock  quotes  examples 
from  English  history  of  the  eighth  century,  where  Offa, 
king  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  and  Coenulph,  the  son 
of  Offa,  who  reigned  after  his  father,  submitted  to  Popes 
Adrian  I.  and  Leo  III.  He  could  have  quoted  "  many 
more  cases,  but  these  are  enough."  They  are  not 
enough  for  me.  I  am  too  much  acquainted  with  the 
inner  workings  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  put  any  value 
on  these  quotations,  for  neither  Offa  nor  his  son  have 
much  to  do  with  the  progress  and  retrogression 
of  Mr.  Alcock's  creed  in  this  country.  Its  progress 
was  forwarded  by  the  cunning  of  the  popes  and  the 
cowardly  and  unauthorised  conduct  of  such  snivelling 
creatures  as  King  John  ;  while  its  retrogression  has 
been  brought  about  by  its  own  evil  and  corrupt  doc- 
trines, brought  to  light  by  such  men  as  Luther  (Luther 
was  a  monk  till  he  "searched  the  Scriptures"  with  a 
desire  for  light)  and  John  Wycllffe. 

In  concludiiig  this  unavoidably  long  letter  I  would 
say  that  the  Church  of  Rome  exists  on  superstition 
and  not  on  Scripture  ;  that  Pope  or  priest  were  never 
called  upon  to  act  as  mediators  between  the  soul  and 
God  ;  that  it  does  not  encourage  purity  of  life  or  search- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  finally  that  Its  history  proves 
it  to  be  an  Institution  of  hell  rather  than  heaven.  A 
severe  belief,  but  based  on  a  knowledge  of  its  records 
and  the  history  of  countries. — Yours  truly, 

An  Old  Reader. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturd.w  Review. 

Sir, — C.  L.  Clarke  thinks  that  he  is  going  to  prove  tO' 
the  readers  of  the  "  Saturday  Review"  that  there  is  not 
unity  of  doctrine  in  the  Catholic  Church.  He  writes 
thus:  "As  to  the  quotation  from  'Jerome'  I  put 
against  it  the  view  of  Aquinas  on  the  worship  of  images, 
shared  largely  by  other  Romish  dignitaries,  to  the  effect 
that  '  the  same  adoration  is  to  be  paid  to  the  image  as 
to  the  prototype,'  hence  '  that  the  image  of  Christ  Is  to 
be  worshipped  with  the  worship  of  Latria,'  "  and  so  on. 
This,  I  suppose,  is  an  instance  of  the  unity  in  doctrine 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Now  C.  L.  Clarke 
must  bear  in  mind  that  St.  Jerome  was  a  Father  of  the 
Church,  and  is  a  far  greater  authority  than  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  ;  it  would  not  matter  if  double  the  number  had 
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the  same  opinion  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  it  is  not 
what  individuals  say  or  write,  it  is  what  the  Church 
teaches  in  her  catechism,  and  this  is  what  she  teaches  : — 

(From  "  The  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine."  Pub- 
lished by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society.) 

( Question  181.  J  Does  the  first  commandment  forbid 
the  makings  of  images  ? 

( Aiis-.i'L'r.  J  The  first  commandment  does  not  forbid 
the  making  of  images,  but  the  making  of  idols  ;  that  is, 
it  forbids  us  to  make  images  to  be  adored  or  honoured 
as  gods. 

( Question  186. )  What  honour  should  we  give  to  relics, 
crucifixes  and  holy  pictures  ? 

f Ans-.vcr. )  We  should  give  to  relics,  crucifixes  and 
holy  pictures  a  relative  honour,  as  they  relate  to  Christ 
and  His  Saints,  and  are  memorials  of  them. 

( Question  18-. )  Do  we  pray  to  relics  or  images  ? 

( Ansii'er. )  We  do  not  pray  to  relics  or  images,  for 
they  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  help  us. 

Xow  St.  Jerome  teaches  this  (as  I  have  written 
already  in  my  first  letter,  3  September)  :  "  Not  only  do 
we  not  adore  the  relics  of  the  martyrs,  but  we  do  not 
even  adore  the  Angels,  the  Archangels,  the  Cherubim, 
the  Seraphim.  Yet  we  honour  the  relics  of  the  martyrs 
that  we  may  adore  Him  whose  martyrs  they  are.  We 
honour  the  servants,  that  the  honour  bestowed  on  them 
may  redound  to  their  Master." 

If  C.  L.  Clarke  knows  as  much  about  the  Catholic 
Church  as  he  pretends,  he  must  remember  that  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  as  well  as  others,  preached  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  \'irgin,  but  when  the  doctrine  was  solemnly 
defined  as  an  article  of  faith  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  speaking 
ex  cathedra,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1854,  every 
Catholic  was  bound  to  believe  it,  or  else  be  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  Church.  Until  then 
Catholics  could  hold  any  opinion  they  liked  toward  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  our  lady. 
Thus  C.  L.  Clarke  takes  what  just  a  few  Catholic 
individuals  taught,  not  what  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  taught. 

Now  again  C.  L.  Clarke  writes  :  "  He  attempts  to 
support  this  by  an  appeal  to  certain  things  which  God 
commanded  to  be  made,  professing-  to  see  in  that  fact 
a  reversal  of  a  distinct  command  that  certain  things 
should  not  be  made.  Surely  this  is  strange  reasoning  ! 
Either  God  is  charged  with  inconsistency,  or  there  is  a 
vital  difference  between  the  things  which  were  to  be 
made  and  those  which  were  not,  both  as  to  their  nature 
and  iise.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  the  case,  as  I  am 
prepared  to  prove  if  challenged"  (I  challenge  C.  L. 
Clarke  to  prove  it),  "  and  it  therefore  remains  to  F.  A. 
Alcock  to  show  a  command  for  the  making  of  images 
by  the  people  for  their  veneration,  or  to  get  rid  of  the 
second  commandment." 

C.  L.  Clarke  is  trying  to  make  out  that  I  am 
accusing  God  of  inconsistency  ;  I  am  not  trying  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  C.  L.  Clarke  himself  doing 
that  which  he  himself  blames  me  for.  The  first  and 
second  commandments  (Oxford  version)  is  this  : 
"Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me.  Thou 
shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,  or  the 
likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is 
in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the 
earth.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them,  or  worship 
them."  Now  if  C.  L.  Clarke  has  any  statue  of  Venus 
or  Hercules,  let  him  destroy  them  at  once  ;  if  he  has 
a  likeness  of  a  friend,  or  a  picture  of  angels,  or  a 
statue  of  anybody  living  or  dead,  of  anything  that  is  in 
the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the 
earth,  let  him  destroy  them  all,  as  the  first  command- 
ment says  that  we  must  not  have  these  things.  We 
can  plainly  see  that  God  commanded  that  they  should 
not  be  worshipped  as  gods,  as  he  says  in  the  third 
verse,  chapter  xx.  of  Exodus  (Oxford  version),  "Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me." 

C.  L.  Clarke  says,  about  getting  rid  of  the  second 
commandment,  "  I  shall  again  repeat  what  Archdeacon 
Paley  said  in  a  sermon  on  the  commandment.  '  The 
first  and  second  commandments  may  be  considered  as 
one,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  one  subject,  or  nearly 
so.  Vor  many  ages,  and  by  many  churches,  they  were 
put  together  and  considered  as  one  commandment. 
The  subject  to  which  they  relate  is  false  worship,  or 


the  worship  of  false  gods.  "  I  also  may  state  that  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  follow  the  same  division  of  the 
commandments  as  Catholics.  C.  L.  Clarke  says  that 
I  "  misquote  an  utterance  of  the  Apostle  Peter's  thus  : 
'  No  prophecy  is  made  by  private  interpretation,'  and 
attempt  to  build  thereon  the  theory  of  no  right  of  private 
judgment  of  the  Scripture.  A  reference  to  the  passage 
(2  Pet.  i.  iq-2i)  will  show  that  the  x\postle  is  com- 
mending the  study  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and 
emphasising  its  certainty  by  the  fact  that  the  authors 
of  it  were  guided  by  their  own  interpretations  in  what 
they  wrote  (or  spake),  but  'as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Hoi}'  Ghost.'  "  I  have  made  a  reference  to  the  passage 
of  Scripture  (2  Pet.  i.  19-21)  that  C.  L.  Clarke  refers 
to,  and  what  does  it  say  ?  Not  one  single  verse  in 
the  whole  chapter  mentions  St.  Peter  as  commending 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  he  calls  it,  at  all.  It 
is  plainly  his  plan  to  misguide  anybody  who  reads  his 
letter,  if  he  possibly  can — a  regular  plan  of  heretics. 
John  Cassian,  writing  to  some  heretics  of  his  times, 
writes  thus  :  "  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  wonderful  that,  as  you 
cannot  do  what  you  want,  you  only  do  what  you  can, 
and  pervert  them  (the  Scriptures),  for  so  the  devil  in 
the  Gospel,  when  tempting  our  Lord,  said,  '  If  Thou  be 
the  Son  of  God,  cast  Thyself  down,  for  it  is  written  that 
He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  concerning  Thee,  lest  at 
any  time  Thou  dash  Thy  foot  against  a  stone.'  And 
when  he  had  said  this  he  left  out  the  context  and  what 
belongs  to  it,  viz.,  'Thou  shalt  walk  upon  the  asp  and 
the  basilisk,  and  Thou  shalt  trample  under  foot  the  lion 
and  the  dragon.'  Surely  he  cunningly  quoted  the  pre- 
vious verse  and  left  out  the  latter,  for  he  quoted  the 
one  to  deceive  Htm  ;  he  held  his  tongue  about  the  latter 
to  avoid  condemning  himself"  (Book  vii.  chapter  iv.x 
and  xvi.). 

I  give  here  an  extract  from  Father  Bampfield's  "  Diffi- 
culties of  Private  Interpretation,"  in  "St.  Andrew's 
Magazine,"  April,  1879  :  "  I  knew  that  the  Scriptures 
were  the  Word  of  God,  but  I  knew  also  that  God's 
writings  are  then  only  of  use  to  us  when  we  know 
what  God  meant  by  that  which  He  wrote  ;  God's  Word, 
if  we  put  to  it  the  devil's  meaning,  or  man's  meaning, 
is  not  God's  Word  at  all."  The  letter  killeth  ;  it  is 
"  the  Spirit  which  quickeneth."  What  we  need  is  God's 
meaning  of  God's  Word — the  same  Holy  Ghost  who 
wrote  the  Scriptures.  He  only  can  interpret  them. 
Was  it  possible  for  me  to  miss  this  meaning?  I  read 
in  the  Gospels  that  the  Scriptures  could  be  misused. 
The  devil  tempted  our  Lord  with  Scripture  texts,  using 
God's  Word  with  the  devil's  meaning  ;  the  Pharisee 
rejected  our  Lord  by  Scripture.  "  Search  the  Scriptures 
and  see  that  out  of  Galilee  a  prophet  riseth  not." 
And  again,  that  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  at  least,  there 
"are  certain  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  the 
unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other 
Scriptures,  to  their  destruction."  The  Scriptures  then 
can  be  used  to  our  destruction,  and  who  was  I  that  I 
should  think  myself  learned  or  stable?  "  Thinkest 
thou,"  said  Philip  to  Queen  Candace's  chamberlain, 
"that  thou  understandest  what  thou  readest  ?  "  who 
said,  "  How  can  I,  unless  some  one  show  me  ?  "  If  the 
Editor  of  the  "  S.  R."  refrains  from  publishing  the 
letters  of  some  Catholics  because  he  thinks  them 
violent,  why  does  he  not  refrain  from  publishing  violent 
articles  on  Catholics  ?  F.  A.  Alcock. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  September,  1898. 

Sir, — Those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  Lourdes 
miracles  cannot  have  looked  into  the  evidence  with 
sufficient  care,  and  they  cannot  have  visited  Lourdes. 
One  of  the  ablest  medical  men  in  Liverpool,  a 
Protestant,  was  treating  a  young  woman  who  suffered 
from  complete  inability  to  walk.  He,  believing  that  this 
was  a  suitable  case  for  faith  cure,  sent  her  to  Lourdes, 
and  a  miracle  was  the  result.  I  have  seen  exactly  the 
same  class  of  miracles  take  place  at  religious  shrines  in 
India.  If  a  deity  with  six  arms  and  six  legs  can  perform 
miracles — -or  if  the  faith  of  his  worshippers  makes  them 
believe  he  can — why  should  not  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
be  able  to  do  the  same  ? 

The  only  thing  that  surprises  me  is  that  the  modern 
miracles  are  of  such  a  retail  character.  No  one  who 
has  had  his  eyes  plucked  out  can  now  grow  a  new  pair, 
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..^  durin.-  Ihc  Mi.Klle  A-cs  h^pi^cnc.l  /W<r.  at  llK-  sh.ino 
;  S     l-homas  of  Canterbury,  aceorchn^  lo  - - 

\-  -,11  tlie  cler-v.  as  uell  as  the  inaym-  a.ul  lown 
cnu  al  No  onowbo  bas  bad  bis  bead  cut  olV  once  can 
:,'t  U  stack  on  a^au,  and  n,ake  il  Rrow.  as  bappened 
rrcincntlv.    once    upon    a    tnue.    accordu,-    to  tu. 

C  tl  olic  Lives  of  tbe  Saints"  :  neilber  can  a  man  wbo 
IviV  ad  bis  leo-  cut  olV  ^row  anotber  by  baUun^-  tbe 
si  m  p  n  Lou.^es  water;.  Tbe  record  ol 
cures  at  tbe  many  sbrincs  of  Antmous  arc  enoui^b  to 
m X  tbe  priests  at  Lourdes  bU>sb.  Alas  !  ours  ,s  no 
be  atre  of  taitb.  My  friend,  Fatber  V.  one  o  U  o 
lesidJTu  priests  at  Lourdes.  takes  h.s  annua  cure  at 
tbe  batbfof  Bagniero  de  B.gorre.-^  ours  u  ul>.^ 

"THE  FALL  OF  WOLSELLV." 
To  tbe  Editor  of  tbe  Saturday  Review. 
Sir  -Your  opinion  of  Lord  Wolseley  expressed  in 
vour  article  on  t'be  3rd  inst.  coincides  w.tb  tbe  v.ew  o 
'that  famous  individual,  "  Private  Mulvaney.      1  take 
tbe  liberty  of  quotini?  It.  , 

-Wols'elev  be  sbot  !    Betune  you  an   me  an  that 

butterfly  nei,  be's  a  ramblin',  '"'^f'^f "'^„„^°/\7,he 
divil,  w^d  wan  oi  on  tbe  Quane  an  the  Coort,  an  the 
other  on  his  blessed  silf.  "-Yours  ^^^^htully,  ^^^^^^^^^ 

DOG  MUZZLING. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Buck's  Head,  Godden  Green,  Seven  Oaks, 

6  September,  1898. 


Sir  _I  have  seen  in  the  papers  tbe  account  of  Poor 
Collie  "    The  fellow  who  killed  that  poor  dog  should 
h^ve  three  months  in  prison.    I  beg  to  mform  you  that 
?  have  been  twenty  years  and  eleven  months  tn  the 
Me  ropolitan  Police  force  in  the  P  division,  and  have 
seen  many  poor  dogs  killed  by  the  police  and  others  ; 
but  I  have  never  leen  a  mad  one.    They  have  been 
killed  to  please  a  lot  of  rough  boys  who  have  chased 
them  about  till  they  have  made  them  spiteful,  and  then 
t  has  been  reported  that  a  mad  dog  was  killed  in  such 
a  street  •  -ive  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  the  poor  thing  is 
done      'l  bave  had  bills  printed  the  last  two  years 
offerin-  two  pounds  reward  to  any  person  showing  me 
a  mad'dog,  but  have  never  been  shown  one  yet.    I  am 
a  pensione;  from  the  Police  force  ;  since  1876  I  bave 
had  many  rewards  but  not  for  killing  poor  dogs.  Since 
I  left  tbe  force  I  have  been  connected  with  many  game- 
keepers and  others,  but  can  find  no  one  who  has  seen 
a  mad  dog  ;  therefore  I  think  the  muzzle  a  very  cruel 
thino-  to  our  best  friends.    Grass  is  the  medicine  they 
wouTd  like  to  get,  but  the  muzzle  prevents  them  getting 
it.— I  remain,  yours  respectfully,  R-  Webb. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, —The  two  sensible  letters  in  your  issue  of  loth 
inst  must  do  good  in  directing  attention  to  the  cruel 
and  needless  muzzle.    The  muzzling  order  has  now 
been  in  force  here  over  twelve  months  ;  but  a  little  time 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  order  we 
had  had  then  to  endure  the  muzzle  for  a  period  exceeding 
seventeen  months  in  duration.    The  muzzle  seems,  little 
wonder,  to  vex  and  annoy  dog-owners,  and  harass  and 
inexpressibly  torment  the  dogs.    Ciu'  bono?    Mr.  Long 
could  have  accomplished  all  the  good  he  has  effected 
(if  any)  by  a  less  drastic  measure.    But  is  Mr.  Long 
sincere?  which  is  uppermost  with  Mr.  Long,  the  ex- 
tinction of  rabies  or  preservation  of  game  ?    In  plain 
Eno-lisb,  tbe  muzzle  means  warfare  against  thousands  of 
harmless  dogs— anyhow,  it  materially  increases  the  dog- 
toll.     Remember,  a  muzzle  costs  money  ;  it  does  not 
last  for  ever ;  it  gets  lost,  mislaid  and    broken.  So 
with  muzzles,  chance  of  police  fines  and  expenses;  the 
tax  of  keeping  a  dog  has  been  increased,  I  consider,  from 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  annum  to  fully  twenty 
shillino-s.  To  escape  this  how  many  a  dog  has  had  to  die  ! 
Perhaps,  after  all,  this  has  much  to  do  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  muzzle,  so  that  our  noble  poulterers  may 
have  less  concern  for  an  odd  pheasant  or  partridge.— I 
am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Charles  Beavis. 


11 11.,  liA  lTLb:  Ol-  t)M  DC  U.MAN. 

To  the  \\\\\oy  ofliie  Satiudav  Riiview. 

Siu  Now  tliat  the  excitement  caused  by  news  from 
llK-  Soudan  is  subsiding,  is  there  not  room  lor  a  little 

sober  criticism  ?  ...  ,■    ,  •  ,f 

No  praise  is  probably  too  high  lor  the  pcrlcci  ion  o 
preliminary  arrangements,  and  tbe  skill  and  orclbought 
displayed  in  carrying  a  force  of  considerable  strength, 
well-found  and  equipped  in  every  respect,  lor  such  a 
distance  from  its  base  of  operations,  and  landing  it 
before  Khartoum  in  first-rate  fighting  condition  Hut 
have  Englishmen  so  descended  from  their  old  traditiona 
llkino-  iov  fair  play  and  the  merits  of  a  well-matched 
fi.rht^is  to  tolerate  without  impatience  a  description  ot 
mc  battle  of  Omdurman  as  a  brilliant  performance  .•' 
What  can  be  more  pitiful  than  the  accounts  of  Dervishes 
—wbo  with  all  their  faults  have  shown  themselves 
.valiant  and  devoted  warriors-trying  vainly  to  get  at 
Their  enemy,  and  succeeding  only  in  swelling  the  heaps 
of  slain  and  wounded  piled  up  by  the  Maxims,  Lee- 
Metfords,  and  other  infernal  machines  which  modern 
science  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  modern  army 
Given  equal  weapons,  and  with  even  a  less  disparity  ot 
numbers,  would  any  one  venture  to  ^^^^^/^  t  ^ 
result  would  not  have  been  yery  different       The  only 
time  when  there  appears  to  have  been  any  real  hand-to- 
hand   figbting-in   the   dashing   charge  of  the  21st 
Lancers-our  list  of  killed  and  wounded  makes  up  qui  e 
a  substantial  fraction  of  tbe  total  loss  in  the  whole 

^"to  what  extent  human  life  maybe  justifiably  sacrificed 
to  spread  the  blessings  of  civilisation  may  be  left  to 
moralists  to  decide.  Most  people  will  think  that  such 
blessings  should  be  great  indeed  to  be  worth  the  heca- 
tombs of  victims  who  fell  at  Omdurman.  But  at  least  let 
us  not  make  ourselves  and  our  troops  ridiculous  by  trying 
to  exalt  so  one-sided  an  affair  into  the  category  of  the 
o-reat  battles  of  the  world.  Looked  at  dispassionately, 
what  is  it  but  scientific  slaughter  on  a  gigantic  scale . 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  our  wounded  are_ well 
cared  for  and  doing  well.  But  what  about  the  Dervishes, 
maimed  and  mutilated  by  our  beautiful  w-eapons  of 
precision,  whose  numbers  are  officially  es  imated  at 
16  ooo?-Yours  faithfully,  B.  C.  S.  (retired). 


DID  THE  CAT  PUT  DOWN  GAROTTING  ? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir  --This  has  become  a  matter  of  serious  import  in 
more 'aspects  than  one,  and  I  should  be  very  reluctant 
to  traverse  the  sentiment  or  argument  as  indicated  m 
Mr.  Collinson's  letter;  and  I  am  now  only  concerned  as 
to  whether  the  test  of  increase  or  decrease  of  cases  ot 
robbery  with  violence  is  the  only  one  or  the  best  that 
maybe  submitted  to  public  consideration,     be  that  as. 
it  may  I  will,  if  vou  will  allow  me  in  the  valuable  pages, 
of  the  "Saturday  Review,"  venture   to  suggest  an 
additional  test,  although  I  have  no  statistics  at  hand 
upon  which  to  base  a  statement  of  fact.     I  have  always 
understood  that  flogging  is  not  at  all  popular  with  any 
individual  of  the  criminal  classes,  and  that  a  man  wha 
has  been  flogged  very  seldom  comes  up  for  a  second 
dose.    Is  this  a  fact  ?    If  so,  it  is  an  element  m  favour 
of  the  positive  argument.    As  to  t^e  b.rcbmg  of  boys 
I  believe  that  the  facts  are  more  striking  still.  Boys 
who  have  been  birched  never  willingly  seek  a  second 
acquaintance  of   that    interesting  ^"^^''^"^^^^^--^^^^"'^ 
yours  truly, 

MAJOR  M.  HUME  AND  MR.  SERRELL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir  -May  I  be  allowed  a  line  to  thank  Mr.  Serrell 
for  his  courteous  letter,  and  to  assure  him  that  all  the 
authorities  be  quotes  are  in  error  ?  The  second  Count 
de  Olivares  was  recalled  from  bis  Viceroyalty  of  Naples 
in  IS99,  much  to  his  disgust,  to  make  room  tor  Lermas. 
brother-in-law.  He  was  made  a  Councillor  of  State  and 
lived  until  a  few  months  before  his  sorr  s  marriage  in 
1607  The  Count-Duke  then  succeeded  to  the  title.— 
Yours  faithful  y,  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  WILFRID  BLUNT'S  POEMS. 
*'The  Poetry  of  Wilfrid  Blunt."     Selected  by  W.  E. 
Henley  and  Georije  Wyndham.     London':  Heine- 
ma  nn. 

TN  1S75  there  was  issued  a  thin  anonymous  volume, 
bound    in    cloth  of  a    startling:  g-amhoge-yellow 
colour,  with  a  flaring  sun  stamped  in  gold  on  the  side, 
and  with  no  lettering  on  the  back.    This  nabob  among 
booklets  seemed,  in  a  curious  way,  at  once  to  demand 
and  to  deprecate  attention.     The' deprecation  appeared 
likely  at  first  to  be  the  more  successful,  for  singularly 
little   notice  was   taken    of  "  Sonnets  and  Songs  b'y 
Proteus."    The  author,  however,  was  the   friend  of 
■"One  in  a  High  Position,"  and  this  personage,  who 
was  Robert,  Lord  Lytton,  drew  attention  to  its  merits 
in  a  popular  review.     In  process  of  time  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Blunt  was  revealed  as  the  unnamed  author,  and  not  a 
few  people  were  attracted  to  the  resonance  and  sincerity 
of  the  new  utterance.     It  was  known  that  Mr.  Blunt 
was  a  sort  of  grandson  by  marriage  of  Byron,  that  he 
lived  the  life  he  sang,  and  that'he  was  a  man  who 
■"took  his  pleasures  madly."     But  his  poetry  did  not 
appear  at  a  lucky  moment.     The  movement  of  senti- 
ment,  oi   aesthetic  feeling,   in    1875    was  proceeding 
in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction,   and  Mr.  Blunt, 
in  successive  volumes  of  verse,  only  received  less  and 
less  of  the  attention  due  to  his  indisputable  talent. 

Every  one  will  be  delighted  that  Mr.  Blunt  now  at 
last  has  his  day.    He  has  been  drawn  out  of  obscurity 
by  two  authors  who  are  younger  than  himself,  and  he 
is  for  the  first  time    ushered  to  the   public  without 
manifest  disadvantage.     Now  is  the  time  to  decide, 
without  prejudice,  what  is  the  nature  of  Mr.  Blunt's 
contribution    to   literature.      In   the  first  place,   it  is 
strange  that  he  should  have  adopted  the  pseudonym 
of  Proteus.     No  one  is  less  protean,  no  one  shows  less 
adaptability  to  circumstance,  less  power  of  pretending 
to  be  other  than  he  is.    If  he  had  been  "  cleverer,"  as 
people  say,  he  might  have  enjoyed  a  far  greater  success 
than  he  has  cared  to  secure.    His  attitude  to  the  public 
was  always  tactless.    Perhaps  of  all  his  pieces  the  one 
which  has  been  known  most  widely  and  quoted  most 
constantly  is  a  "  sonnet  "  (of  sixteen  lines)  beginning 
"  I  would  not,  if   I  could,  be   called  a  poet,"  and 
expatiating  in  contempt  of  the  chaste  Muse.    Now,  the 
public  is  only  too  glad  of  an  excuse  to  decline  to 
recognise  any  man's  inspiration,  and  if  that  man  openly 
parades  his  anxiety  not  to  be  recognised,  the  world  is 
ready  to  oblige  him.     To  ignore  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Blunt  became  as  easy  as  not  to  write  a  five-act 
tragedy.     From  this  maladroitness  towards  the  public 
Mr.  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Henley  have  had  to  redeem 
him,  against  his  will.    They  have  been  obliged  to  go 
and  positively  insist  on  his  appearance  among  the  other 
good  little  children  at  Apollo's  nursery-party. 

Saved  from   his  own  shy  aloofness,   and  from  his 
proud  pretence  of  flouting  the  poetic  laurels,  Mr.  Blunt 
is  presented  to  us  therefore  as  a  novelty.     It  would  be 
affectation  not  to  admit  that  to  nine-tenths  of  its  readers 
this  volume  will  introduce   an    entirely  new  author. 
Those  who  reflect  on  the  movement  of  literary  history 
will  observe  with  interest  how  much  more  lucky  an 
appearance  he  makes  in   1898  than  he  did  in  1875. 
Then,  as  we  have  said,  everything  was  against  him  ; 
now  everything  is  for  him.    There  is  no  chance  of  in- 
justice  now,   since   the    English   world   has  become 
singularly  adapted  to  welcome  the  ideas  and  attitude 
of  Mr.   Blunt.    Now,  or  never,  he  ought  to  secure 
admirers.     His  materialism — we  should  say,  but  for 
fearing  to  be  misunderstood,  his  animalism — was  un- 
welcome to  the  last  generation  ;  it  is  eminently  attractive 
to  the  race  at  the  present  juncture,  with  its  extreme 
idolatry  of  physical  force,  its  worship  of  athleticism,  its 
contempt  for  the  meditative  and  passive  forms  of  life. 
Mr.  Blunt,  who  openly  prefers  "any  plan  of  any  folly, 
so  the  thing  were  done,"  to  the  noblest  dreaming  of 
mere  dreams,  finds  himself  at  last,  surely,  in  profound 
sympathy  with  his  contemporaries. 

We  will  endeavour,  without  leaning  to  1875  or  to 
1898,  to  define  the  impression  which  Mr.  Blunt's  poetry 
makes  upon  us.  We  will  begin,  as  it  is  not  only 
pleasant  but  salutary  to  do,  by  rehearsing  its  sterling 
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merits.  Of  these  the  most  obvious  is  a  certain  manly 
lucidity  of  speech,  which  impresses  the  ear  agreeably 
by  its  lack  of  every  species  of  affectation.  Here  is  a 
man,  we  say,  who,  speaking  in  prose  or  verse,  speaks 
naturally  and  directly.  He  is  further  aided  by  a  voca- 
bulary which,  without  being  exquisite,  is  'full  and 
exact,  with  every  now  and  then  a  touch  of  natural 
archaism.  Then,  what  Mr.  Blunt  says  in  this  clear  and 
emphatic  voice  of  his,  is  unusually  precise.  It  is  precise 
because  he  is  untroubled  by  "the  fine  shades,"  and 
because  he  is  an  egoist  of  the  sanest  class— that  class 
which  is  aware  of  the  objections  which  can  be  brought 
against  it,  but  yet  persists  in  considering  itself  the  most 
interesting  of  all  possible  subjects.  The  Muse  of  Mr. 
Blunt  has  but  one  theme— himself ;  what  Mr.  Blunt  has 
seen  and  loved  and  shot  and  wished  for,  this  is  the  only 
matter  of  which  Mr.  Blunt's  poetry  treats.  This  is 
always  attractive,  when  the  ego  is  one  of  such  marked 
individuality  and  capacity  for  expression  as  that  of 
Proteus. 

To  these  basal  merits  Mr.  Blunt  adds  a  picturesque 
exactitude  of  vision  which   enables   him  to  bring  up 
before  us  a  garden,  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  a  day  in 
Sussex,  a  glen  in  Bosnia.    What  Mr.  Blunt  has  ob- 
served in  moments   of  strong   feeling  he  retains  in 
memory,  and  can  reproduce  in  his  hard,  plain  verse. 
If  vve  reserve  for  the  true  visionary's  nature-poetry  a 
claim  altogether  above  and  beyond,  we  can  hardly  rate 
Mr.  Blunt's  descriptive  power  too  high.     Allied  with 
this  gift  is  the  subtler  one  of  recounting  the  phenomena 
of  emotion.     He  has  great  retentiveness  in  this  direc- 
tion also,  and  recalls,  in  succession,  the  various  waves 
and  gusts  of  passion  which  have  swept  over  him  on 
occasions  of  high  excitement  and  perturbation.  The 
manifold  vitality  which  pulses  in  him  finds  an  echo  in 
his  verse.    He  delights  in  the  robuster  pleasures.  "Why 
was  I  born,"  he  exclaims,  "in  this  degenerate  age?" 
He  imagines  with  envy  the  joy  of  having  been  "a 
rufl^er  in  the  camps  of  Mazarin."    He  would  still,  as 
when  a  boy,  leave  his  "  books  for  cricket-bat  and  gun." 
There  is  no  music  in  his  ears  like  that  of  "  the  shrill 
sweet  treble  of  the  fifes  upon  the  breeze."    He  likes 
"the  hunting  of  the  hare  better  than  that  of  the  fox." 
Except  Egerton  Warburton,  no  poet,   however,  has 
described  the  latter  sport  with  fiercer  gusto. 

All  these  qualities,  taken  unalloyed,  present  to  us 
a  figure  strictly  materialistic  indeed,  but  full  of  primi- 
tive attractiveness.  But  with  these  Mr.  Blunt  combines 
two  negative  characteristics  which  seriously  deduct 
from  the  charm  of  his  verse.  He  has  no  art,  and  he 
exercises  no  intellect.  His  best  admirers  admit  his 
artlessness.  For  the  technical  part  of  poetry  he  has  an 
absolute  contempt.  His  rhymes  are  the  loosest,  the 
least  adequate  that  we  know  in  any  educated  writer. 
"Aphrodite"    rhymes  with    "delig-'ht,"  "dim 
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"Time     with    "them,"    "Serpentine"  with  "din." 
His  ear  is  so  defective  that  he  will  unconsciously  put  a 
word  like   "sigh"  between  "eyes"  and  "  paradise." 
He  likes  to  write  sonnets,  yet  he  takes  it  in  dudgeon 
that  he  should  have  to  conclude  them  in  fourteen  lines. 
Like  a  painter  who  patches  his  canvas,  if  Mr.  Blunt 
cannot  say  what  he  wishes  in  a  quarterzain,  he  ex- 
tends the  piece  to  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  even  more  lines. 
The  "sonnet"  on  page  41  runs  on  to  twenty  verses. 
There  is  no  real  excuse  for  this.    Nobody  compels  Mr. 
Blunt  to  write  sonnets,  but  if  he  chooses  to  do  so  he 
ought  to  play  the  game.     In  the  sonnet-game  it  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  close  the  form  in  fourteen 
lines.    This  is  good  enough  for  Petrarch  and  Ronsard, 
Shakespeare   and   Milton,   Wordsworth  and  Rossetti, 
who,  if  their  diction  must  overflow  that  space,  take 
thereupon  another  form.     If  a  thought  which  Petrarch 
essays  should  extend  too  far  for  the  scope  of  a  sonnet, 
he  will  employ  it  in  a  canzone.    But  the  admirers  of 
Mr.  Blunt,  though  they  may  minimise  the  importance  of 
art,  will  not  contend  that  he  is  an  artist. 

Nor  is  his  work  inspired  by  ideas.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  have  poetry  without  thought,  but  the  verse 
which  is  not  sustained  by  the  intellect  must  confine 
itself  to  short  lyrical  flights,  and  it  must  beware  of 
fatiguing  us  by  length  and  repetition.  Mr.  Blunt  is  a 
poet  of  the  exclusively  exterior  class.  Scenes,  emotions, 
recollections,  all  passed  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
highly-coloure.l  experience,— these  limit  his  efTects  as  a 
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writer.  IIoiko  his  lonf^Uiy  poems  are  l;m},niii.l  aiul 
unsuc«.-esst\il.  hocauso  in  a  poem  of  lout,--  breath,  as  the 
Freiu-li  say,  we  absolutely  require  the  support  of  what 
Mr.  Hlunl  never  supplies,  inlelleet.  We  can  hardly 
forijive  the  editors  of  this  volume  for  iucludiii^^  the  lonj; 
imitation  of  Owen  Meredith  called  "  Ciriselda,"  a  society 
novel  in  rhyme  which  seems  to  us  to  be  almost  as  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  interest  as  anything-  written  by  so  vivid 
a  man  as  Mr.  Hlunl  can  be.  If  it  is  needful  to  do  this 
kind  of  thing  which  we  doubt- let  it  be  done  in  the 
mode  of  a  master;  let  Crabbe  be  studied,  or  even,  in 
another  class,  M.  Francois  Coppc^e. 

We  are  afraid  that,  in  this  selection  from  Mr.  Blunt's 
poetry,  there  is  still  a  j,'reat  deal  to  be  pared  away. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  with  his  preference  for  life 
over  literature,  he  has  never  jjiven  to  his  work  the  con- 
centrated attention  which  poetry  demands  if  it  is  to  be 
perennial.    The  poet  who  writes, 

"  I  would  not  for  a  million  not  have  seen 
Fred  Archer  finish  upon  Guinevere," 
has  spent  too  delightful  an  existence  to  join  the  choir 
invisible.  We  must,  in  candour,  insist  that  Mr.  Blunt 
is  no  more  than  the  most  delightful  of  amateurs, 
although  we  wish  that  there  were  a  hundred  more  such 
"  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease."  At  his  best — and 
we  perceive  his  best  in  the  two  sections  called  "The 
Idler's  Calendar,"  and  "The  Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus" — 
he  reaches  a  vividness,  a  glow,  a  vibration,  which  are 
stimulating  and  delightfufto  a  high  degree.  Perhaps 
even  here"  the  man  is  always  more  to  us  than  the  poet. 
But,  though  the  loftiest  and  purest  chords  are  never 
touched,  and  though  in  the  very  strictest  sense  it  is 
scarcely  ever  poetry,  it  is  often  literature  of  a  very 
stimulating,  refreshing  and  virile  order.  And,  above  all, 
it  represents  the  newest  type  of  wholesome  British  Bar- 
barian more  indulgently  than  has  ever  been  done  before. 

SIRDAR  AND  KHALIFA. 

"  Sirdar  and  Khalifa."    By  Bennet  Burleigh.  London: 
Chapman. 

IT  is  impossible,  under  existing  conditions,  to  assess 
this  or  any  similar  book  at  its  proper  worth.  The 
action  of  the  Sirdar  with  respect  to  newspaper  corre- 
spondents accompanying  his  forces  has  made  it  difficult 
for  the  public  at  home  to  accept  without  reserve  any 
story  of  the  Soudan  campaign  emanating  from  those 
who'  have  a  continued  interest  in  retaining  their  footing 
at  the  front.  Mr.  Burleigh  is  emphatic  in  praise  of  Sir 
Herbert  Kitchener,  of  his  foresight,  his  unflagging 
energy,  his  leaving  nothing  to  chance,  his  resourceful- 
ness and  daring  and  unvarying  success.  All  this  may 
be  a  perfect  gospel  inventory  of  qualities,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  while  reading  it  that  the  writer, 
under  the  existing  censorship,  could  only  place  on 
record  any  facts  of  an  opposite  character  at  the  risk  of 
his  place  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  The  in- 
ducement to  silence  about  mishaps  and  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  facts  with  a  view  rather  to  the  approval  of  the 
censor  than  to  accuracy  is  very  strong  indeed.  There 
may  have  been  nothing  to  call  for  silence  or  distortion  ; 
but  the  very  exercise  of  the  press  censorship,  taken 
with  the  boast  of  the  Sirdar's  friends  that  he  has  his 
correspondents  well  under  control,  is  heavy  presumptive 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  is  not 
the  man  to  trouble  about  keeping  a  filter  in  operation 
to  strain  clear  water,  and  the  flow  from  every  war 
correspondent's  tap  has  been  more  than  clear — it  has 
been  suspiciously  translucent. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  not  against  Mr.  Burleigh's 
narrative  in  particular,  but  against  censor-approved 
narratives  in  general.  They  may  be  exact,  but  confi- 
dence in  them  is  impossible  under  such  conditions.  The 
reservation  thus  forced  upon  the  reader  is  especially 
regrettable  in  the  case  of  so  highly  skilled  an  observer  as 
Mr.  Burleigh.  He  would  probably  be  the  first  to  resent 
the  application  of  the  literary  test  to  his  work.  He  is 
the  man  of  action  rather  than  of  letters,  and  if  the  con- 
struction is  often  curious  and  the  grammar  original,  we 
readily  accept  the  excuse  that  the  book  is  largely  made 
up  of  rough  notes  hastily  written  in  the  heat  of  action 
and  under  physical  conditions  not  specially  favourable 
to  literary  nicety  ;  and  further,  that  his  only  opportunity 
for  revision  was  during  the  rush  home  and  back  again 
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between  the  spring  campaign  and  the  ailvanie  to 
Omdurman.  We  accept  the  excuse  all  the  more  readily 
because  Mr.  Burleigh's  narrative  has  its  qualities  to  set 
against  these  defects.  It  is  always  vigorous  and  pic- 
turesque, and  the  reader  who  could  put  it  down  un- 
finished must  be  dull  indeed.  Tiie  descriptions  of  night 
marchings  and  alarms,  of  desert  bivouacs  in  face  of  the 
enemy,  of  the  physical  difliculties  and  discomforts  of 
the  campaign,  and  the  rush  and  vehemence  of  the  actual 
ligiiting,  are  vivid  and  spirited,  and  most  admirably 
serve  their  purpose  of  enabling  the  slay-at-home  public 
to  realise  something  of  the  general  conditions  under 
which  our  fellow-countrymen  are  doing  tlieir  work  in 
the  Soudan.  It  is  the  most  complete  story  yet  available 
of  the  campaign  down  to  the  Atbara  battle  and  the 
capture  of  Mahmud,  and  in  the  present  state  of  public 
expectation  of  further  news  from  the  front  will  no 
doubt  be  widely  read.  That  so  graphic  a  piece  of  work 
should  not,  by  reason  of  the  Sirdar's  muzzling  policy, 
be  able  to  command  the  absolute  confidence  of  its 
readers  is  as  unfair  to  Mr.  Burleigh  as  it  is  irritating  to 
his  public. 

THE  POLISH  ROBBERY. 

"The  Eastern  Question  in  the  Eighteenth  Century." 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Albert  Sorel  by 
F.  C.  Bramwell,  M.A.    London  :  Methuen. 

WHEN  partition  is,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air,  and  the 
vultures  of  Europe  are  hovering  in  the  Far  East 
ready  to  swoop  down  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
and  rend  the  decaying  Empire  of  the  Chinese,  it  is 
both  interesting  and  instructive  to  turn  to  M.  Sorel's 
masterly  account  of  the  political  intrigue  and  diplomatic 
cunning  which  led  to  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Although  the  methods  of 
diplomacy  have  undergone  great  changes  since  the 
days  when  Frederick  the  Great  through  stratagem  and 
dissimulation  led  half  Europe  by  the  nose,  yet  this 
record  of  national  rivalry  and  dishonest  statesmanship 
cannot  fail  to  impress  a  wholesome  lesson  on  those 
hasty  critics  of  foreign  affairs  who  are  ready  to  cry 
"Wolf"  at  every  move  of  the  Government.  The 
machinery  of  diplomacy  is  slow  and  often  appears  to 
move  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  goal  of  interest ; 
and  ultimate  aims  have  even  nowadays  to  be  masked  if 
they  are  to  succeed.  These  observations,  suggested 
by  M.  Sorel's  essay  on  European  intrigue,  are  not,  of 
course,  applicable  to  the  present  crisis  in  the  Far  East, 
where  the  failure  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  secure  even  the 
shadow  of  an  advantage  has  caused  a  very  natural  out- 
burst of  indignation. 

In  this  enlightened  century  it  is  not  right,  but  might, 
which  ultimately  decides  the  great  issues  of  the  world. 
Yet  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  life  was  held  cheaper 
than  it  is  to-day,  and  \here  was  no  philanthropic  Tsar 
to  propose  universal  peace,  a  call  to  arms  was  only  re- 
sorted to  when  every  phase  of  negotiation  and  every 
diplomatic  subterfuge  had  been  attempted  in  vain.  The 
partition  of  Poland  was,  in  fact,  a  stroke  of  statesman- 
ship accomplished  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  general 
war.  The  Eastern  question  of  the  eighteenth  century 
mainly  concerned  the  three  Powers  who,  without  a 
shadow  of  justification,  sacrificed  Poland  to  their  greed 
and  ambition.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  Some  outlet  was  needed  to  ventilate  the 
growing  antagonism  between  the  three  States.  Austria 
and  Prussia  were  struggUng  for  supremacy  in  Germany, 
Russia's  designs  on  the  Ottoman  Empire  clashed  with 
Austria's  interests,  and  Catherine  feared  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Prussia  under  the  miUtary  genius  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  It  was  the  latter  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  Poland  the  scapegoat;  and  the  history  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  brought  his  scheme  to  realisation, 
from  his  alliance  with  Russia  in  1764  to  the_  Treaty  of 
Partition  in  1772,  is  a  revelation  of  State  trickery  and 
political  perfidy.  Matched  during  those  eight  years 
against  Kaunitz,  the  subtlest  statesman  of  the  day, 
and  the  unscrupulous  Tsarina,  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
for  barefaced  lying  and  wholesale  deception,  always 
came  out  an  easy  first.  His  policy  was  guided  by  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  so  accurately  did  he 
take  stock  of  his  rivals'  characteristics,  playing  upon 
their  weaknesses  and  vanities  whilst  concealing  his 
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own  ability,  that  he  made  them  from  first  to  last  the 
mere  puppets  of  his  iron  will. 

The  open-hearted  cynicism  displayed  over  the  division 
of  the  spoils  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  acknowledged 
that  he  and  the  Tsarina  were  no  better  than  brigands, 
forms  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  snivelling  hypo- 
crisy of  Austria.  Maria  Theresa  played  the  part  of  the 
Walrus  who,  when  sharing  the  oysters  with  the  Car- 
penter, held  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes  in  order  to  cover 
the  fact  that  he  was  sorting  out  the  largest.  "  Still  she 
wept,  and  still  she  took,"  remarked  Frederick  sarcasti- 
cally, when  the  Empress  tearfully  lectured  her  son  on  his 
greedy  ambition,  and  at  the  same  time  rejoiced  that 
circumstances  allowed  it  to  be  gratified.  The  extra- 
ordinary self-deception  which  Maria  Theresa  exercised 
whilst  helping  herself  to  the  largest  slice  of  the  Polish 
cake  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  sentences,  which 
she  penned  to  Marshal  Lacy  a  month  after  the  Treaty 
of  Partition  had  been  signed  at  St.  Peterburg  :  "The 
St.  Petersburg  courier  has  brought  back  the  unhappy 
partition,  signed.  It  is  still  to  you  that  I  owe  this 
great  advantage,  if  such  it  be.  But  what  is  certain  is 
that  you  formed  the  plan  and  were  able  to  demand  so 
much,  and  so  to  procure  this  gain  for  the  State,  without 
being  implicated  in  the  question  whether  it  was  just  or 
not."  In  ever)'  political  emergency  with  which  she  was 
-called  upon  to  deal,  Maria  Theresa  exhibited  the  same 
strange  combination  of  conscientious  scruple  and 
grasping  avarice. 

In  the  preface  which  he  contributes  to  Mr.  Bram- 
well's  excellent  translation,  Mr.  Fletcher  remarks  : 
*'  M.  Sorel  speculates  little  upon  the  future  of  Poland, 
but  that  there  is  still  a  '  Polish  Question  '  may  be  occa- 
sionally discovered  from  the  separatist  newspapers  in 
Vienna."  If  Mr.  Fletcher  had  any  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Poles  themselves  he  would  be  aware  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  amongst  them  in  whose  breast 
the  wrongs  of  his  country  are  not  burning  to-day.  A 
century  has  not  sufficed  to  crush  out  of  the  fiery  Polish 
race  the  strongest  national  instincts  and  undying  hate 
of  their  conquerors.  They  are,  and  always  will  be,  the 
Irish  of  Eastern  Europe.  Possessed  of  one  of  the  finest 
literatures,  boasting  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
world  of  art,  the  Poles  are  never  tired  of  asserting  their 
pride  of  race  and  of  claiming-  equality  with  the  greatest 
Western  nationalities.  Polish  secret  societies — the 
terror  of  the  Continental  police — hold  their  meetings 
wherever  a  Polish  community  is  to  be  found,  and  if 
there  were  the  slightest  chance  of  a  successful  issue — 
which  Heaven  forbid  ! — a  Polish  rising  would  take  place 
to-morrow,  the  torch  of  Europe  would  be  set  ablaze, 
and  every  Pole  would  shed  his  last  drop  of  blood  for 
the  restitution  of  his  country's  rights. 

TELEGRAPHY  WITHOUT  WIRES. 

"Wireless  Telegraphy."    By  Richard  Kerr.  London: 
Seeley. 

SINCE  telegraphy  without  wires  has  become  an 
accomplished  fact  public  interest  in  it  has  been 
steadily  growing.  It  certainly  is  the  most  important 
and  remarkable  development  of  Hertz's  discoveries  that 
has  yet  occurred.  The  experiments  conducted  by  Mr. 
Preece  between  Penarth  and  Steep  Holm,  a  distance  of 
five  miles  across  the  British  Channel,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  stations  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  apart 
between  Swanage  and  the  Needles,  where  telegraphy 
was  successfully  carried  on  in  all  weathers  by  Signor 
Marconi's  method,  have  made  the  general  use  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  only  a  matter  of  time.  Mr.  Kerr's 
small  popular  handbook  is  intelligible  to  any  one 
h<iving  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  elec- 
tricity, and  it  gives  a  very  fair  and  clear  account  of 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
stripped  as  far  as  possible  from  useless  complexities. 
The  introductory  pages  dealing  with  the  ether  and  the 
constitution  of  matter  are  rather  bare  and  sadly  need 
amplification  ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fulsome 
praise  about  James  Bowman  Lindsay,  which  is  worse 
than  no  praise  at  all.  Lindsay,  by  the  way,  was  the 
first  to  experiment  in  telegraphy  without  wires,  though 
on  principles  totally  different  to  those  in  use  to-day. 
Mr.  Kerr  has  actually  the  hardihood  to  relate  that  when 
he  saw  Lindsay's  handwriting  in  a  glass  case  in  the 


Dundee  Museum  he  removed  his  hat  "in  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  that  poor  but  rich  linguist  of  Dundee." 
We  can  imagine  the  spectacle  presented  in  the  auto- 
graph-room of  the  British  Museum  by  numerous  Mr. 
Kerrs  removing  equally  numerous  hats  in  reverence  to 
the  memories  of  the  great  men  whose  handwritings  find 
a  place  there.  Otherwise  the  book  is  clearly  written  and 
should  be  read  by  all  who  have  no  idea  of  the  principles 
and  methods  involved  in  the  sending  of  messages 
across  space. 

CUBA. 

"Cuba  Past  and  Present."  By  Richard  Davey.  London: 
Chapman. 

T  N  the  preface  of  his  timely  volume  Mr.  Richard 
^  Davey  disarms  any  possibly  unfriendly  critic  by 
admitting  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  written  an 
authoritative  text-book  on  Cuban  matters.  His  book 
is,  indeed,  merely  an  embodiment  of  experiences 
gathered  during  a  visit  to  Cuba  some  years  ago  ;  and 
we  intend  no  unkindness  when  we  say  that  his  visit 
seems  to  have  been  as  short  as  his  plan  of  campaign 
was  desultory.  It  is  true  that  he  has  supplemented  his 
own  observation  by  material  collected  from  friends  who 
have  visited  the  island  more  recently,  as  well  as  from 
books  already  published,  amongst  which  he  properly 
singles  out  for  especial  recognition  Hazard's  excellent 
"  Cuba  with  Pen  and  Pencil."  The  result  of  his  labours 
is  a  book  which,  bearing  many  evidences  of  hasty 
compilation,  cannot  well  fail  to  prove  of  interest  and 
profit  to  all  those  for  whom  Cuba  was,  until  the  recent 
war,  merely  a  distant  island  from  which,  in  the  golden 
age,  good  cigars  used  to  come. 

Beginning  with  a  fairly  graphic  account  of  Ciiban 
flora  and  fauna,  Mr.  Davey  proceeds  with  a  description 
of  the  present  inhabitants,  and  his  picture  is  skilfully 
contrasted  with  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  island  when 
it  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492. 
Little  is  lacking  from  these  picturesque  chapters,  which 
supply  sufficient  lucid  and  easily  assimilated  information 
to  enable  the  reader  to  grasp  the  main  facts  of  the 
island's  history.  The  beginnings  of  the  rebellion  are 
traced  carefully  ;  the  gross  administrative  abuses  in 
which  they  had  their  origin  being  frankly  and  fairly 
dealt  with.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  section  of  the 
book  is  that  which  sets  forth  the  part  played  by  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  rebellion.  From 
Jeff"erson  to  Buchanan  and  his  successors  there  has 
seldom  been  wanting  a  President  to  advocate  the 
annexation  of  Cuba,  and  in  i860  the  last-named  repre- 
sentative of  American  disinterestedness  addressed  a 
peremptory  and  bullying  letter  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, offering  to  purchase  the  island  for  ;^40,ooo,ooo, 
and  hinting  not  obscurely  that  a  refusal  to  treat  would 
be  considered  a  casus  belli.  The  off'er  was  indignantly 
refused,  and  it  is  interesting  to  wonder  what  might  have 
happened  if  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  had  not 
compelled  the  States  Government  to  abandon  the  pro- 
ject for  the  moment.  It  is  certainly  not  impossible  that, 
had  America  forced  on  the  crisis  in  i860,  which  she  so 
generously  precipitated  in  1898,  the  results  might  have 
been  very  different. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  descriptions  of  Havana, 
Cienfuegos,  Trinidad  and  Santiago  are  by  no  means 
uninteresting,  although,  judging  by  the  style  of  writing, 
it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Davey  was  more  anxious  to 
write  an  opportune  book  than  a  dignified  one.  There  is 
much  that  is  trivial  and  unworthy  of  the  author  of  "The 
Sultan  and  his  Subjects."  However,  the  unexciting 
adventures  recorded  usually  throw  some  light  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  various  classes  of  Cuban 
residents,  for  none  of  whom  does  Mr.  Davey  entertain 
an  unmixed  admiration.  He  admits  the  beauty  of  the 
Cuban  women,  for  instance,  but  deplores  their  indolence 
and  uncleanness  ;  and — no  doubt  with  justice — he' 
attributes  the  proverbial  unhealthiness  of  the  climate 
largely  to  the  absolute  disregard  of  the  elements  of 
sanitation  everywhere  displayed.  Sucking-pig  and 
aguardiente  would  appear  to  be  the  principal  articles  of 
diet,  and  indolence  seems  a  not  unnatural  consequence. 

To  the  essential  book  Mr.  Davey  has  added  a 
pleasant  chapter  dealing  with  life  in  the  Bahamas, 
where  he  marks  the  noteworthy  contrast  between  the 
different  results   upon   the  negro  races  produced  by 
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Spanish  aiul  Ani^lo-Saxon  lulos.  Tlioio  is  also  a 
valuable  appoiulix  in  \vhii.-li  iho  most  rocont  aulhoritalivc 
intorinatioii  is  i^ivcii  as  to  iIk"  bovluHHl  of  Coliinibiis  ; 
aiul  a  fiirtlior  appoiulix  oontainiii};'  soiiio  oiiiially  im- 
portant "  Notes  on  some  OKI  Papers  conneeleil  wilii  the 
History  of  the  West  Indies."  So  that  aitot^ether 
Mr.  Havey's  book,  if  not  the  best  tliat  coulil  be  written, 
is  undeniably  uselul  and  inlerestinj^,  and  will  serve. 

1-MC  riON. 

••  A   Race  for   Millions."    Hy  David  Ciiiistie  Murray. 

London :  Chatto. 
'•  I'nder   a    Mask."     Hy   Joiin    K.    I.exs.      London  : 

Hentley. 

"  A  ljueen  of  Men."    By  William  O'Brien.     London  : 
I'nwin. 

N/f  R.  Christie  Murray  treats  the  public  that  still  loves 
the  detective  story  very  cavalierly  in  "A  Race  for 
Millions."  True,  that  public  is  not  very  exactinij,  true, 
the  manufacture  of  suitable  detective  stories  calls  for  no 
great  intellectual  outfit,  requires  a  degree  less  thought, 
labour,  knowledge  of  humanity,  skill  in  pourtrayal, 
than  any  other  form  of  literature.  Still  even  a  detective 
story  needs  something  more  than  Mr.  Christie  Murray 
has  chosen  to  offer.  With  an  exaggerated  per- 
functoriness  he  accompanies  his  intolerably  professional 
and  vulgar  hispector  Prickett  through  ancient  improba- 
bilities that  display  no  ingenuity,  that  never  approach 
an  excitement,  follow  no  track  and  arrive  at  no  dis- 
covery. We  feel  a  certain  admiring  sympathy  with  the 
author  who  has  so  frankly  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
detective  story  is  a  bore  and  its  readers  fools  ;  but  we 
should  not  recommend  Mr.  Christie  Murray's  volume 
to  those  who  would  be  sorry  to  find  themselves  of  his 
opinion. 

"  Under  a  Mask"  is  a  dull,  but  exceptionally  harm- 
less, tale  that  patiently  moves  forward  to  display  a 
rather,  nice  underlying  idea — namely,  that  a  man  who  is 
not  prevented  by  any  abstract  principle  from  benefiting 
himself  by  a  gravely  dishonourable  action  that  hurts  no 
one,  may  be  not  only  a  very  commendable  member  of 
society,  but  capable  of  a  remarkably  honourable  self- 
sacrifice,  directly  he  is  faced  by  the  personal  claims  of 
another  human  being.  The  idea  is  better  than  the 
material  in  which  Mr.  Leys  executes  it,  for  his  story 
never  rises  above  the  flat  level  of  the  obvious.  His 
hero,  De  Lisle,  satisfies  himself  that  he  wrongs  no 
visible  claimant  in  entering  into  the  possession  of  an 
estate  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and  as  a  lord  of  the 
manor  he  shows  himself  quietly  fitted  for  his  position. 
But  the  father  of  the  girl  he  comes  to  love  is  in 
diflficulties,  and  she  will  be  forced  into  a  hateful 
marriage  unless  De  Lisle  comes  forward  to  give  a  piece 
of  testimony  that  incidentally  proves  him  an  impostor. 
He  ruins  himself  entirely  without  hesitation,  and  is  duly 
punished  and  rewarded  three  years  later.  The  action  is 
as  ready  made  and  clumsy  as  you  can  find  in  a  month's 
reviewing.  The  author  is  unpretentious  to  the  point  of 
humility,  and  therefore  not  annoying  ;  but  we  could 
have  forgiven— at  least  we  hope  we  should  have  forgiven 
— many  bad  falls  if  he  had  risen  with  more  determination 
to  his  not  altogether  ordinary  conception  of  his  hero's 
character. 

Mr.  William  O'Brien  has  a  decided  rhetorical  gift,  an 
emotional  volubility,  and  he  has  let  himself  loose  on  a 
moment  that  can  hardly  be  matched  in  history  for  heat 
and  violence— the  brief  successes,  the  downfall  and  the 
savageries  that  followed  the  downfall  of  Sir  John 
Perrott,  the  generous  Deputy  of  Queen  Gloriana  in 
Ireland.  "A  Queen  of  Men"  is,  therefore,  a  spirited, 
if  not  distinguished,  production.  The  spirit  that  does 
not  droop  throughout  a  long  book  comes,  we  repeat,  not 
so  much  from  the  action  of  a  notable  story  as  from  the 
author's  unlimited  capacity  for  speechifying  and  his  joy 
in  it.  If  we  call  this  power  volubility,  we  must  to  some 
extent  remove  the  slur  by  remarking  that  it  is  the 
volubility  of  an  Irishman  who  is  easily  moved,  not  the 
cold  and  tasteless  fluency  of  a  writer  whose  pen  con- 
tinues to  run  over  the  pages  because,  having  nothing 
that  needs  to  be  said,  he  does  not  know  how  to  leave 
off.  We  can  imagine  outbursts  that  would  be  more 
perfect  expressions  of  Sir  John  Perrott's  hot  temper, 
speeches  more  subtly  characteristic  of  Byngham's  cynical 
savagery,  exclamations  that  would  reveal  with  more 


nieeness  the  ghastly  Protestantism  of  his  wife,  antl  we 
can  fancy  the  m.irvellous  Queen  of  Connauglil  painted 
in  her  kaleitloscopic  moods  with  more  relinement  ;  but 
Mr.  O'Brien's  persons  are  quite  entertaining  to  watch 
as  they  are,  with  their  characters  set  in  spiritetl  motion 
b)'  their  auliioi  's  read)'  How  of  language. 

"  The  Town  Tra\ellei\"    Wy  George  Ciissiiig.    Lontlon  : 
Methuen. 

"The  Town  Tr.ueller"  has  been  conccivetl  in  ;i  more 
cheerful  mood  than  that  in  wiiich  the  contemplation 
of  the  life  of  the  lower  middle  classes  usually  leaves  Mr. 
Gissing.  He  has  hitherto  been  content  to  show  us  this 
life  working  itself  out  to  squalidly  tragic  issues,  and  it 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  not  premature  enlargement  of 
his  horizon  that  he  sliould  at  last  have  determined  to 
reveal  the  quaint  humour  that  may  well  lurk  inider  the 
sordid  exterior  of  life  In  the  Kcnnington  Road.  The 
gain,  we  think,  is  not  the  reader's  alone,  for  Mr.  Gissing 
here  shows  a  suppleness  and  freedom  which  have  not 
always  been  conspicuous  in  his  work.  The  character  of 
Mr.  Gammon,  the  "  town  traveller,"  is  built  up  with 
extraordinary  sympathy,  and  Polly  Sparkes,  the  shrewd, 
vulgar  and  ferociously  virtuous  girl  who  sells  pro- 
grammes at  a  theatre,  is  a  masterpiece  of  observation. 
Mr.  Gissing  indeed  is  at  times  apt  to  finish  his  drawing 
too  highl)',  to  assure  his  reader  that  there  is  no  decep- 
tion with  a  thought  too  much  emphasis.  This  is  perhaps 
an  excellent  fault,  and  at  least  his  characters  have 
an  excellent  seeming  of  vitality.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Greenacre,  who  puzzles  the  reader  as  com- 
pletely as  he  puzzled  Mr.  Gammon,  all  the  people  in  this 
book  are  figures  of  amazing  alertness.  The  plot  though 
light  is  ingenious,  the  humour  spontaneous,  and  the 
author's  mental  attitude  towards  phases  of  life,  with 
which  he  has  nothing  In  common,  is  curiously  and 
pleasantly  genial. 

"  The  King's  Jackal."  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
London  :  Heinemann. 
It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  as  it 
was  said  of  some  one  long  before,  that  the  ignorance  he 
displayed  was  so  great  that  it  must  have  been  acquired. 
A  perusal  of  his  latest  novel  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  criticism  is  not  without  an  element  of  exagger- 
ation. Mr.  Davis  is  evidently  not  ignorant  of  the 
writings  of  Anthony  Hope,  and  he  is,  we  are  assured, 
well  acquainted  with  the  literary  tastes  of  the  American 
school-girl.  These  Items  of  knowledge,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  are  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  artistic  equip- 
ment of  a  novelist  whose  obvious  appeal  is  to  the  class 
of  readers  which  in  an  earlier  and  happier  day  had  been 
amply  satisfied  with  the  glorious  heroes  of  Oulda.  In 
his  present  enterprise  Mr.  Davies  introduces  as  to  the 
exiled  King  of  Messina,  who,  in  the  comparative  safety 
of  Tangier,  is  laying  villainous  plots  for  blackmailing  a 
variety  of  people,  chief  amongst  whom  is  Patricia 
Carson,  a  young  and  wealthy  American  girl  of  sur- 
prising innocence.  There  is  a  wicked  adventuress 
known  as  Countess  Zara  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  Prince 
Kalonay,  drawn  on  the  true  Ouldaesque  lines,  who  is  a 
delightful  mixture  of  valour,  vice  and  virtue.  The 
young  lady,  however — she  of  America — ^^is  specially  sup- 
plied with  a  hero  after  her  own  heart  in  the  person  of 
Archie  Gordon,  a  noble  journalist,  who  is  nearly  as 
perfect  and  splendid  a  creature  as  was  the  protagonist 
of  "  Soldiers  of  Fortune."  How  the  King  and  Countess 
Zara  planned  an  invasion  ;  how  Prince  Kalonay  cleared 
himself  of  the  charge  of  treachery  ;  how  Miss  Carson 
lent  money  to  the  King  ;  and  how  Archie  Gordon,  in 
his  truly  heroic  way,  threw  villainy  out  of  the  window, 
and  brought  about  the  triumph  of  virtue — all  these  and 
other  equally  stirring  proceedings  are  luridly  recorded  in 
the  "  King's  Jackal."  The  best  thing  we  can  say  of  the 
book  is  that  It  makes  us  regret  that  Mr.  Davis,  with 
mistaken  generosity,  should  occasionally  give  up  to  art 
gifts  which  are  so  obviously  meant  for  journalism  of  the 
American  kind. 
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Thousands  of  Reserved  Seats,  6/.,  u.,  2S.,  and  3^. 
Mdlle  Marguerite's  Performing  Lion'-.   Imperial  japanese  Troupe.    Feszty's  Grand 
Panorama.     Moorish  Camp.     Hagenbeck's  Zoological  Kindergarten.  Vieograph. 
Electrx  Theatre.         GREAT  WHEEL.    300  FEET  HIGH. 

GRAND  MILITARY  and  other  CONCER  TS  DAILY. 
BAND  OF  THE  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 
BAND  OF  THE  HON.  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 
THE   LONDON   EXHIBITION.S'  ORCHESTRAL  BAND. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  "SATURDAY  REVIEW" 

(H.\lf-Yeakly),  1861-1874  Inclusive. 
Offers  Wanted 
Address  CANON  LEWIS,  Sr.  Ann's  Vicarage,  Nottingham. 

■UADLEY  COLLEGE.— Ten  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

-'•^  varymK  from  ;£8o  to  £20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED. 
NESDAY,  JULY  13. 

One  Scholarship  and  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
intended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Radi.ev  College,  Abingdon. 

WHY  REMAIN  THIRSTY 

\yHILE  you  can  obtain  the  drink  par  excellence.  Lemonade 
'  ^     with  a  dash  of  I'ernod  fils  Absinthe.    A  delightful  beveverage.  To 
be  had  at  all  first-cla^s  Hotels,  Restaurants,  and  Bars. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. —Systematic  Courses  of 
Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  E.\aminations  of  the  University  of  London 
will  conunence  on  October  3,  and  continue  till  July,  1899. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  £2.\.,  or  ^^18  i8.r.  to  Sludents  of  the  Hospital ; 
or  single  subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  E.xamination. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden   of  the   College,  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  E  C. 
A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

STUDENTS  in  ARTS  and  SCIENCE,  Engineering,  Architecture,  and 
Applied  Sciences,  Medicine,  and  other  Branches  of  Education  will 
be  AD.MITTED  for  the  NEXT  TERM  on  TUESDAY,  4  October. 
Evening  Classes  commence  on  Thursday,  6  October. 

Students  are  classed  on  entrance  according  to  their  proficiency,  and 
terminal  reports  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  matriculated  students  are 
sent  to  their  parents  and  guardians.  There  are  Entrance  Scholarships  and 
E.xhibitions. 

Students  who  are  desirous  of  studying  any  particular  subject  or  subjects, 
without  attending  the  complete  course  of  the  various  faculties,  can  be 
admitted  as  non-matriculated  students  on  payment  of  the  separate  fees  for 
such  classes  as  they  select. 

There  are  a  few  vacancies  for  resident  students. 

The  College  has  an  entrance  both  from  the  Strand  and  from  the 
Thames  Embankment,  close  to  the  Temple  Station. 
For  prospectus  and  all  information  apply  to 

The  Seckktarv,  King's  College,  London,  W.C. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  PLEASURE  CRUISE 

By  their  Steamship  "LUSITANIA,"  3912  tons  register: — 
To  the  MEDITEKKANEAN  and  the  BLACK  SEA,  leaving  London 
20  September,  and  visiting  TANGIER,  VILLEFRANCHE  (for  Nice,  &c.), 
PALERMO,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  SEBASTOPOL,  BALAKi.AVA,  YALTA 
(for  Livadia),  BATOUM  (for  Tiflis),  PIRCEUS  (for  Ath-n.s),  CANEA  (Crete), 
MALTA,  ALGIERS,  GIBRALTAR. 

Arriving  at  PLYMOUTH  7  November,  and  LONDON  8  November. 
Passengers  leaving  London  on  29  September,  and  travelling  overland  can  overtake 
the  steamer  at  Villefranche.  ,  , 

String  Band.     Electric  Light.      High-class  ruisme. 
I   F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \         Head  Offices: 

Managers,        ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /     Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  npplv  to  tho  hitter  Hrm,  at  a  Foncburch  Avenue,  Loudon,  E.U.,  or  to  the 
■SV'eat  En. I  Brancli  Ktlice,  10  Corkfpur  atreiit.  S.W. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE    LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

-L-'  for  the  abova  COLONIES,  caUing  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAKSEII.LE8 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

M         .     i  V.  GUEEN  k  CO.  1  Head  Offices 

laanagert .    |^  ANDEUSON.  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J   Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  EC,  or  to 

the  Branch  Office,  16  CocUapur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  &-  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYEKS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMK.KICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Addreia  :  "  Bookmen,  London."   Code  ;  Unicode. 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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NOTES. 

T  N'  the  absence  of  any  definite  news  from  Fashoda, 
^    the  English  newspapers  have  found  it  necessary  this 
veek  to  discuss  the  subject  with  a  certain  amount  of 
•:almness.     This  is  well,  because  our  position,  and  the 
josition  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  is  so  strong  in 
'•elation  to  the  ownership  of  Fashoda,  that  any  form  of 
cluster  is   mere  stupidity.     Meanwhile  the  evidence 
■  A'hich  connects  the  "  white  men  "  who  repulsed  the 
, Dervish  gunboat  with   the   expedition   under  Major 
'Vlarchand  continues  to  accumulate.    In  April  last,  a 
portion  of  the  expedition  was  camped  at  the  junction  of 
'3ahr-el-Ghazl   and   the   Bahr-el-Arab,   when    it  was 
.lelayed  by  the  heavy  rains.    Subsequently  the  boats 
ivere  launched,  and  Marchand  proceeded  northwards 
iOwards  Fashoda,  where  he  was  due  to  arrive  at  the 
•nd  of  June.    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
iirrived  according  to  arrangement.    Indeed,  we  have 
earned  upon  the  very  best  authority  that  Marchand  has 
'ccupied  Fashoda  since  July,  and  that  this  information 
las  been  in  possession  of  the  French  Government  for 
i.ome  time.    No  doubt  the  officials  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
lave  steadily  denied  this  fact  ;  but  that  is  the  usual 
pfficial  attitude  towards  a  delicate  situation.    That  the 
situation  is  delicate,  in  the  merely  diplomatic  sense, 
jieed  not  be  gainsaid,  yet  there  is  no  real  danger. 
The  French  Government  will  endeavour  to  make  the 
Incident   a   starting-point  for  the   reopening   of  the 
jigyptian  Question,  and  for  securing  a  footing  of  some 
:cind  on  the  Upper  Nile.    Unfortunately  it  has  the  best 
i  eason  to  believe  that  any  kind  of  claim  which  is  made 
it  Downing  Street  will  receive  acknowledgment.  Our 
mly  hope  of  a  really  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
■"ashoda  business  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Sirdar  is 
ar  beyond  the  telegraph  wire— even  a  broken  telegraph 
^'ire. 

Sir  Nicholas  O'Conor  has  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
he  Sultan  was,  no  doubt,  very  pleased  to  see  him. 
;ir  Nicholas  is  an  Ambassador  after  Abdul  Hamid's 
\vn  heart.  His  record  is  one  of  weakness,  and  just 
ovv'  Great  Britain  should  adopt  a  strong  line  in  dealing 

/ith  Turkish  atrocities.  We  hope  Sir  Nicholas  does  not 
ppear  upon  the  scene  in  lime  to  undo  the  good 
ork  in  process  of  accomplishment  by  Admiral  Noel 
1  Crete.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  permitted  Count 
louraviefiF  to  lead  him  into  the  most  hopeless  of 
ipiomatic  dilemmas,  and  at  Constantinople  he  will  be 
:mfronted  by  methods  still  more  Oriental.  Having 
amoved  him  from  St.  Petersburg,  apparently  as  a 
^minder  that  the  Foreign  Office  expects  vigilance 
nd    ability   in   its    representatives.    Lord  Salisbury 

I  raightway    appointed    him    to    a    post    where  op- 

'ortunities  for  mischief  are  innumerable.  Rome  or 
[adrid    would    not    have    overtaxed   Sir  Nicholas 

l>'Conor.    The  events  of  the  last  three  or  four  years 


have  shown  the  necessity  of  a  diplomatist  at  Constanti- 
nople who  knows  all  the  moves  of  the  game. 

The  Emperor  Kwang-su  is  not  the  enlightened 
monarch  some  people  would  have  us  believe,  but  a 
feeble  and  helpless  puppet  swayed  by  the  counsels  of 
whichever  party  in  China  happens  to  have  the  upper 
hand.  The  Empress  Tsi  An  is,  however,  not  a  person 
to  be  trifled  with.  She  has  proved  herself  to  be  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  talent  and  without  scruple  ; 
and  she  herself  placed  the  Emperor  upon  the  throne  as 
a  mere  dummy  to  suit  her  own  purpose.  In  1884 
Prince  Kung  was  degraded  by  her  orders,  and  since 
that  date  she  has  found  an  able  lieutenant  in  the 
person  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  Anybody  who  understands 
Chinese  politics  and  has  studied  the  history  of  the 
last  twenty  years  will  understand  the  danger  of  the 
young  Emperor's  position.  Inconvenient  obstacles  to 
the  Empress  -  Dowager's  political  plans  have  had  a 
sinister  knack  of  disappearing  altogether  from  her  path, 
and  it  is  therefore  perfectly  comprehensible  that 
Kwang-su  will  be  amenable  to  the  terrible  old  lady's 
wishes.  The  latest  news  is,  indeed,  that  the  Emperor 
is  dead,  and  it  is  hinted  that  he  may  have  been  killed. 
Anyhow,  Li  Hung  Chang  is  back,  and  that  is  bad  for 
England,  as  long  as  England  is  controlled  by  Lord 
Salisbury. 

The  convenient  way  in  which  secret  agreements 
between  Russia  and  China  are  brought  to  light  at 
advantageous  moments  is  always  a  little  suspicious  ;  but 
it  is  rather  too  much  that  these  private  understandings 
should  crop  up  after  the  Chinese  have  concluded  con- 
tracts with  other  nations.  The  Chinese  Government 
arranged  the  Niu-chwang  railway  loan  with  the  Hong- 
Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  mortgaging  the  line  by  way 
of  security.  Now  Russia  steps  in,  and  says  she  has  a 
secret  treaty  with  China  by  which  foreigners  are  ex- 
cluded from  controlling  any  railway  north  of  Peking. 
So  the  bank  transaction  is,  M.  Pavloff"  declares,  null 
and  void.  No  doubt  there  is  more  of  the  story  to  come 
out ;  but,  as  things  look  at  present,  we  are  being 
badly  beaten.  If  Lord  Salisbury  allows  apocryphal 
treaties  to  override  contracts  that  have  been  signed,, 
sealed  and  delivered,  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  our 
commerce  ? 

The  prosecution  of  Colonel  Picquart  has  been  com- 
menced before  the  Correctional  Tribunal.  At  the  last 
moment  General  Zurlinden  preferred  against  him  the 
charge  of  forging  the  telegram  which  proved  suspicious 
relations  between  Major  Esterhazy  and  a  Foreign 
Power.  The  infamous  author  of  the  "  bordereau  "  has 
sought  an  asylum  in  London,  the  refuge  of  many  shady 
characters  who  wish  to  hide  themselves  from  justice, 
and  he  has  even  succeeded  in  persuading  an  English 
solicitor  to  write  threatening  letters  to  the  press  on  hiij 
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behall".  The  flight  of  Esterhazy  is  in  our  view  an  ample 
justification  for  a  firm  belief  in  Colonel  Picquart's  inno- 
cence. And  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  military 
chiefs  in  Paris  will  not  so  easily  silence  this  witness  as 
they  silenced  Henry.  Colonel  Picquart  has  taken  the 
precaution  to  warn  the  public  that  if  he  is  found  with 
his  throat  cut  it  will  be  murder  and  not  suicide.  Was 
Henry  murdered?  Now  that  the  latest  action  of 
Zurlinden  has  shown  the  entire  anti-Dreyfus  party  to 
be  forgers,  liars  and  at  the  best  contemptible  tricksters, 
who  can  believe  anything  they  say  ? 

The  American  representatives  on  the  Peace  Com- 
mission are  on  their  way  to  Europe  in  order  to  settle 
—among  other  things— the  future  of  the  Philippines, 
rvleanwhiie  .Aguinaldo  and  his  Filippinos  have  made  a 
little  start  of  their  own  in  the  way  of  organized  Govern- 
ment. Last  week  a  National  Assembly  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Malolos  amid  great  rejoicing.  President 
Aguinaldo,  we  are  informed  in  that  careful  way  which 
characterises  Reuter,  was  in  evening  dress  while  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Assembly  were  in  ordinary 
attire.  The  first  business  was  a  message  submitted  by 
the  President  in  which  foreign  and  friendly  nations  were 
thanked  for  their  assistance  to  a  down-trodden  race. 
The  following  day  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  re- 
ject any  proposal  that  had  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  Spanish  and  American  Protectorate. 
This  resolution  is  intended,  no  doubt,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Peace  Commissioners,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
help  to  make  their  path  plain.  Nor  is  the  situation 
made  any  clearer  by  the  attitude  of  General  Aguinaldo 
himself.  He  may,  of  course,  have  modified  his  views 
since  the  attempt  was  made  to  poison  him,  but  in  an 
interview  with  Renter's  representative  previous  to  that 
sinister  event,  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  absolute 
independence.  He  did  not  understand  any  other  ;  he 
did  not  know  the  British  system  of  Colonies  and  Protecto- 
rates ;  he  did  not  know  the  American  system  of  State 
autonomy;  he  did  not  even  know  whether  Australia  was 
or  was  not  an  American  colony.  It  Is  evident  from  this 
colossal  ignorance  that  President  Aguinaldo  v.-ould 
make  a  first-class  diplomatist,  and  it  is  almost  equally 
evident  that  the  United  States  will  have  to  take  over 
the  Philippines  along  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
The  Filippinos  cannot  stand  alone  ;  they  will  not  accept 
anew  the  yoke  of  Spain  ;  ergo,  the  United  States  must 
accept  the  situation  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  foreign  police  system,  which  has  undoubtedly  its 
good  points,  requires  a  strong  justification  of  the 
methods  employed  for  the  suppression  of  anarchism. 
When  we  learn  of  the  wholesale  arrests  of  harmless 
students  in  Switzerland,  simply  because  a  madman 
murdered  that  excellent  lady,  the  Empress  of  Austria, 
we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  evil  may  not  be 
aggravated  by  such  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  It  is  the  unwarrantable  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  individuals  which  generally  sows 
the  seeds  of  political  disaffection,  especially  amongst 
the  excitable  youth  on  whom  such  an  outrage  is 
apt  to  make  a  lasting  and  irradicable  impression. 
The  evil  efTects  of  this  violent  repression  on  the  part  of 
Governments  of  free  political  thought  have  been 
exhibited  often  enough  in  Russia,  where  Nihilisrn  has, 
in  consequence,  permeated  through  every  section  of 
society.  We  are  accused  of  harbouring  and  en- 
couraging revolutionary  outcasts  in  this  country.  The 
fact  is  we  recognise  that  a  broader  solution  of  the 
question  than  the  violent  measures  proposed  on  the 
Continent  is  more  logical  and  more  just.  The 
.Anarchist  is  as  much  a  product  of  civilisation  as  the 
lunatic  or  the  cripple;  and  his  disease  requires  the  same 
pity  and  humane  treatment. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Germany  that  the  extracts  from 
Dr.  Busch's  Diary  which  have  appeared  in  the  German 
press  were  copied  out  of  English  newspapers.  How  the 
Ciermans  manage  to  rival  us  in  other  matters  Is  an 
enigma  when  one  reflects  how  far  they  are  behind  us  in 
journalism,  which  is  after  all  dependent  for  its  main 
success  on  business  capacity.  But  we  suppose  that 
copies  of  Dr.  Busch's  book  are  diflicult  to  get  in 
Germany.    The  outcry  against  Dr.  Busch  is  foolish, 


though  by  no  means  unexpected  ;  and  to  pretend,  as 
the  Germans  have  done,  that  he  lias  lowered  Bismarck 
in  order  to  make  money  by  literary  sensationalism  is 
not  only  unfair,  but  conclusively  shows  that  the  com- 
mentators have  not  read  the  book.  Nobody  could 
master  the  contents  of  the  latter  without  perceiving 
that  Dr.  Busch  has  been  hugely  indiscreet  and  often 
guilty  of  bad  taste  ;  but  it  is  equally  patent  that  he 
has  placed  before  the  reader  the  whole  inconvenient 
truth  without  troubling  himself  much  about  conse- 
quences, and  certainly  with  no  other  intention  than  that 
of  giving  a  faithful  portrait  of  his  hero  and  of  thereby 
adding  to  his  greatness. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Sirdar  is  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  peerage  in  addition  to  a  more  substantial  mark 
of  the  country's  gratitude  for  his  splendid  achievements 
in  the  Soudan.  The  annual  list  of  New  Year  honours 
has  so  accustomed  us  to  witness  the  bestowal  of  titles 
on  time-serving  nobodies  that  it  gives  us  genuine 
pleasure  to  see  dignity  conferred  upon  a  man  who 
has  worked  hard  for  and  fully  earned  it.  When  Sir 
H.  Kitchener  accepted  the  post  of  Sirdar  eight  years 
ago.  It  was  upon  the  express  stipulation  that  he  was  to 
be  absolutely  unfettered  in  his  command.  "  I  will  do 
the  thing  my  own  way  or  not  at  all,"  he  declared.  The 
condition  was  wisely  respected,  and  in  a  few  years  a 
man  of  action  has  achieved  what  our  War  Office — with 
Its  red  tape  and  spiritless  vacillation — would  not  have 
accomplished  in  as  many  centuries. 

A  somewhat  startling  side  issue  of  the  recent  conflict 
in  the  South  Wales  Coal  trade  is  the  disfranchisement 
of  6000  miners  who  augmented  their  slender  strike  pay 
by  the  even  more  slender  reward  for  parish  stone- 
breaking.  We  know  that  if  a  working  man  accepts 
jobs  which  the  parochial  authorities  have  to  give  out, 
he  thereby  disqualifies  himself  for  a  parliamentary  vote. 
This  is  disagreeable  for  those  labour  leaders  who 
have  urged  that  labour  must  seek  redress  of  grievances 
not  by  strikes,  but  by  sending  special  representatives  to 
Parliament.  On  the  morrow  of  their  defeat  in  a  great 
conflict  with  Capital,  the  miners  find  themselves 
deprived  of  their  citizen  rights.  A  law  of  this  sort  is 
a  gross  absurdity  on  the  face  (^f  it,  as  Mr.  Jeffreys,  the 
Conservative  Agent,  In  an  appeal  to  the  Revising 
Barrister  to  stretch  a  point  in  favour  of  the  men,  made 
clear.  If  It  is  wrong  to  serve  the  country  for  payment 
in  the  matter  of  stone-breaking,  it'  must  be  wrong  to 
serve  the  country  for  payment  for  other  services. 
What  is  the  difference  between  parish  relief  applied  for 
by  a  pauper  and  the  pension  given  to  the  late  Mr. 
Villiers  because  he  was  too  poor  to  live  on  what  he 
could  earn? 

The  sympathy  of  the  British  people  with  the  sufferers 
by  the  hurricane  In  the  West  Indies  has  assumed 
practical  shape  in  the  Mansion  House  Fund.  ;^"io,ooo 
was  subscribed  in  a  very  few  days.  Unluckily  the 
devastation  wrought  by  the  cyclone  would  hardly  be 
sensibly  relieved  by  ten  times  that  amount.  The  West 
Indies  are  the  unlucky  members  of  the  British  family. 
Volcanic  disturbances,  hurricanes  of  almost  unrivalled 
violence,  epidemics,  fires,  riot  and  economic  crises 
are  the  record  of  these  lovely  isles,  whose  native 
beauty  neither  the  passion  and  greed  of  man,  nor  the 
storm  and  stress  of  nature,  has  materially  affected. 
Their  future  forms  one  of  the  most  anxious  problems 
awaiting  solution  at  the  hands  of  British  states- 
manship. Probably  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
would  be  their  incorporation  in  the  United  States, 
but  that  Is  a  fiite  which  the  Islands  do  not  very 
seriously  court,  and  which  the  British  people  would 
strenuously  oppose.  But  what  of  Canada?  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
"Times  "  this  week,  that  they  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  Dominion.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  strange  that  more 
has  not  been  heard  of  the  idea.  As  an  annex  of  Canada, 
the  West  Indies,  at  any  rate,  would  no  longer  be 
governed  according  to  the  lights  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

The  life  of  the  late  Sir  George  Grey  teaches  one 
lesson,  which  our  present  foreign  and  Colonial  officials 
would  do  well  to  remember.    His  success  as  a  Colonial 
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{governor  was  Inrs-ely  clue  to  liis  approi-ialioii  of  iIk- 
political  importance  of  othnolo_i,'-y.  lirey  was  0110  of  tlie 
few  Colonial  ailministrators  wiio  Iia\e  worked  on  the 
principle  that  tiie  careful  study  of  native  races  is 
essential  to  tlieir  proper  j^overnment.  Wherever  he 
went  he  uiulertook  elahorafe  researches  upon  the  ah- 
ori.i;inal  tribes.  His  collection  of  Maori  poems,  his 
Polynesian  mytholos^y,  his  vocabulary  of  South  Aus- 
tralian dialects,  and  his  discovery  of  prehistoric  stone 
implements  at  the  Cape  entitled  him  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  dislinyuished  coiitribulors  to  t!ie  anlhrop.^log'y 
of  the  lunpire. 

Mr.  Selous  has,  we  learn  from  a  contemporary,  re- 
turned to  his  boyhood's  pastime  of  birds'-nestinj;-,  and 
we  are  told  that  this  "insatiable  naturalist"  is  "as 
keen  about  collecting-  egg-s  and  other  trifles  as  about 
killing-  an  elephant."  It  is  precisel)- against  the  baneful 
and  irremediable  operations  of  these  "  insatiable  natu- 
ralists'' that  the  international  Congress  for  suppressing 
further  extermination  of  birds  and  animals  to  which  we 
recently  alluded,  will  find  it  most  difficult  to  proceed. 
These  gentlemen  are  often,  like  Mr.  Selous,  the  heroes 
of  a  large  circle  of  loyal  admirers;  they  are  "such  good 
fellows,"  "  one  of  the  best,"  See.  ;  and  so  the  individual 
is  slaughtered  and  the  type  endangered  for  their  pastime 
or  gain.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  for  future 
generations  are  left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  elephant 
without  the  compensating  bliss  of  the  society  of  its 
exterminator.  The  article  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
"  Daily  Telegraph"  on  the  beasts  at  present  domiciled 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park  should  induce  Mr.  Selous  to 
take  a  passing  glance  at  this  preserve  on  his  way  to  the 
hunting  grounds  for  which  we  are  assured  he  is  shortly 
bound.  Even  our  own  bird  protection  Acts  appear  to 
be  useful.  An  owl  was  recently  observed  in  Piccadilly  ; 
an  osprey  has  been  reported  from  Richmond  Park  ;  and 
three  kingfishers  were  seen  together  on  the  riverside 
not  a  mile  from  Twickenham.  Nay,  protection  appears 
to  include  even  the  strange  creatures  of  our  seas, 
for  a  sea-serpent,  doubtless  an  escaped  pet  of  M. 
de  Rougemont's,  has  startled  the  quiet  citizens  on  the 
shores  of  Cromarty  Firth.    Invergordon  is  paralysed. 

With  the  completion  of  the  works  connecting  the 
East  London  and  Southwark  systems  the  water  difficulty 
in  the  East  End  becomes  slightly  less  acute,  but  the 
problem  presented  by  the  shortcomings  of  the  Company 
remains.  It  is  now  urged  that  the  Company  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  drought ;  but  to  be  prepared  for 
emergencies  surely  was  the  first  duty  of  a  corporation 
charged  with  so  sacred  an  interest  as  that  of  the  water 
supply.  The  Company  has  had  to  face  drought  before, 
and  unpleasant  experience  should  have  warned  them  of 
the  consequences  of  unreadiness.  If  they  had  spent 
before  the  drought  began  the  money  they  have  had 
to  spend  since,  the  distress  would  not  have  de- 
veloped into  famine.  Why  were  not  the  works  neces- 
sary to  connect  the  East  London  and  Southwark 
systems  put  in  hand  weeks,  if  not  months,  earlier  than 
they  were  ?  If  dividends  were  not  the  consideration, 
then  there  w^as  an  appalling  lack  of  foresight.  On 
whatever  ground  the  failure  of  the  Company  to  meet  its 
obligations  to  the  consumer  may  be  explained,  the 
reflection  is  equally  serious.  From  the  public  point  of 
view  there  is  little  to  choose  between  dividend-grabbing 
and  inability  to  foresee  probabilities.  The  experience 
of  East  London  during  the  past  two  months  has  mate- 
rially strengthened  the  case  for  taking  the  water  supply 
of  the  metropolis  out  of  the  hands  of  private  com- 
panies. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  warn  M.  de  Roug-emont's 
friends  that  it  is  unwise  of  them  to  refer  to  the  Paul  du 
Chaillu  controversy,  as  that  tells  against  them.  Du 
Chaillu  was  discredited  because  naturalists  proved  that 
his  own  gorilla  skins  contradicted  his  published  account 
of  how  he  acquired  them.  It  is  now  generally  known 
that  du  Chaillu's  story  was  rewritten  at  home  in  order 
to  render  it  sensational.  Dr.  Grey  and  Walker  detected 
the  mis-statements,  and  the  whole  of  du  Chaillu's 
narrative  was  accordingly  dismissed  as  unrehable 
Perhaps  De  Rougemont  may  be  explained  as  an 
Australian  du  Chaillu. 
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The  question  whether  mountain  climbing  is  a  danger- 
ous sport  has  received  another  definite  answer.  The 
sad  accident  in  which  Mr.  Aston-IlinMs  and  a  Swiss 
guide  lost  their  lives  on  the  .Aiguilles  des  Charmoz 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  perils  which  perpetually  menace 
even  the  most  experienced  of  mountaineers.  One  of 
the  two  slipped  on  the  hard  smooth  ice  of  the  Couloir 
glacier  and  was  precipitated  down  the  side  into  a 
crevasse,  dragging  his  companion  with  him.  The 
details  are  simple  enough  ;  and  they  show  conclusively 
that  even  the  best  climber  must  carry  his  life  — and 
unfortunately  the  lives  of  others  as  well— constantly  in 
his  hand. 

The  appearance  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  t!ie 
columns  of  the  "Times,"  flourishing  a  ponderous  birch 
and  playing  tutor  to  the  whole  bench  of  Bishops,  is 
singularly  amusing.  It  would  seem  that  his  ex- 
periences in  the  House  of  Commons  last  session  have 
only^  whetted  his  appetite  for  theology  and  eccle- 
siastical law,  and  that  his  holiday  has  been  spent  in 
studying  Acts  of  Uniformity  and  other  such  light 
literature.  xAs  the  result  of  his  studies  we  gather  that 
"  the  pretentions  on  the  part  of  Convocation,  of  con- 
claves of  prelates,  of  individual  Bishops  or  priests,  to 
practise  or  to  license  departures  from  the  formularies 
prescribed  by  law  is  a  usurpation  which  is  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  whole  aim  and  scope  of  the 
Reformation."  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
results  which,  in  prophetic  spirit.  Sir  William  declares 
will  happen  if  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  Reformation 
is  thus  evilly  entreated,  the  bishops  have  actually, 
he  assures  us,  been  guilty  of  this  naughtiness'. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  but  the  phrase  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  political  platform  than  of  the  study, 
that  ^'lawlessness  is  rampant  in  the  Church."  To 
the  dispassionate  observer  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
chief  "  rampant  "  thing  on  the  ecclesiastical  horizon  is 
Sir  William  himself  standing  with  his  birch  on  "the 
Rock  of  the  Reformation."  Were  it  not  for  the 
laughter  it  would  provoke,  this  latest  pose  of  our 
buckram  reformer  would  make  an  excellent  piece  of 
sculpture  for  the  front  of  Exeter  Hall  or  Mr.  Kensit's 
shop  in  Paternoster  Row. 

When  Mr.  Justice  Darling  bullied  a  jury  into 
sentencing  the  poor  woman  Robson  to  death  we  told 
him  that  he  was  beginning  too  early.  We  reminded 
him  that  he  was  quite  unintelligent  and  had  neither 
learning  nor  experience,  and  had  indeed  only  won  his 
post  and  salary  by  performing  services,  as  a  party  hack, 
vvhich  no  man  with  any  hopes  of  achieving  political 
distinction  would  condescend  to  perform.  Despite  this 
warning,  and  the  other  warning  implied  in  the  prompt 
reprieve  granted  to  Rohson,  this  newest  judge  is  a^-ain 
playing  the  little  JerTeries.  A  wretched  giri  called 
Shoesmith,  seduced  and  then  forsaken,  threw  her  chile? 
into  a  pond  In  a  moment  of  desperation  and  immediately 
after  tried  without  success  to  save  It.  Her  counsel 
rightly  contended  that  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was 
the  fiercest  that  could  be  brought  in  ;  but  Mr.  Justice 
pariing,  anxious,  apparently,  to  masquerade  again 
in  that  theatrical  disguise,  the  black  cap,  pressed  upon 
the  jury  the  necessity  of  a  verdict  of  murder ;  and  he 
had  his  way  and  the  distinction  of  sentencing  another 
poor  girl  to  death.  Shoesmith  has  also  been  reprieved; 
though  the  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life  does  little 
credit  to  the  Home  Secretary's  courage  and  humanity. 
We  are  hoping  that  the  death  sentence  will  also  be 
commuted  in  the  case  of  Viney. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  has  dealt  with  the  ritual  con- 
troversy In  the  charge  recently  delivered  to  the  Synod  of 
his  diocese ;  and  his  utterance  strikes  us  as  about  the 
fairest  and  most  sensible  thing  we  have  seen  on  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Legge  takes  a  moderate  and  judicial  line  which 
ought  to  win  the  acceptance  of  all  but  a  few  extremists 
on  either  side.  The  Bishop  disallows  the  reservation 
of  the  sacrament,  the  "ceremonial"  use  of  Incense, 
celebration  without  the  prescribed  number  of  com- 
municants, the  observance  of  "  fancy"  saints'  days  and 
commemorations  not  in  the  calendar.  Invocation  of 
saints,  and  the  Imposing-  of  any  condition  (/>.,  obli- 
gatory confession)  before  baptism,  confirmation  and 
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communion.  Additional  sen-ices  must  be  sanctioned 
bv  tlie  Bishop.  Praver  for  the  dead  he  would  appear 
to  -idmit.  but  onlv  after  the  primitive  model,  and  m 
entire  accordance  \vith  the  spirit  of  the  Prayer-book 
We  especially  agree  with  his  criticism  upon  doctrmal 
books  intended  for  children. 

The  "Times"  still  in  ecclesiastical  mood,  lately 
admitted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  Clayden,  asking  "  Is 
Nonconformltv  a  declining  power?"  and  answering  his 
own  question.' as  an  old  Nonconformist,  in  the  affirma- 
tive Mr  Carvell  Williams  controverts  Mr.  Clayden  s 
statement  in  the  "Dally  News,"  and  other  corre- 
spondents follow  suit,  including  Mr.  Howard  Evans 
with  his  inevitable  statistics.  We  should  have  thought 
there  was  no  sort  of  doubt  that  Mr  Clayden  is 
right;  but  we  are  incUned  to  agree  with  him  that  the 
decline  of  Dissent  is  not  a  thing  to  be  glad  of  Dissent 
has  its  unlovelv  side,  but  in  religion,  as  in  other  things, 
the  public  get'  the  best  service  when  there  is  compe- 
tition for  their  support. 

\  manifesto  has  been  issued  by  the  Bishops  of  London 
ind  Rochester  advocating  denominational  teaching  in 
'the  London  Board  schools.  It  has  already  been  stated 
bv  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  that  the  religious 
teachino-  In  the  Board  schools  of  the  metropolis  is  in- 
comparablv  superior  to  that  of  the  Voluntary  schools 
in  the  same  district.  The  Bishops  would  herefore, 
have  emploved  their  time  much  more  usefully  in  im- 
proving defects  at  home.  But  why  teach  chUdren  doc- 
trine at  all?  We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  single 
adult  schoolmaster  who  can  make  head  or  tail  of  halt 
the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  a  parrot-like  repetition 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  would  be  of  the  slightest 
moral  benefit  to  the  poor  little  children  on  whom  the 
Bishops  propose  to  inflict  it. 

For  all  the  attention  that  our  business  men  seem  to 
pay  to  them,  the  reports  of  our  Consuls  might  almost 
as  well  not  be  written  at  all.    If  it  were  otherwise,  and 
there  were  sufficient  enterprise  amongst  our  traders  to 
respond  to  suggestions,  we  might  consider  it  worth 
wl  He  to  call  at^tention  t  .  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  re- 
por  of  our  Consul  in  Mexico.    He  tells  us  that  there 
are  "  openings  for  British  trade  to  be  pushed  in  mining 
and  agVicultSral  machinery,"  that  -  the  ^f-ff  ^.tl 
printing  presses  and  printers'  type  m  the  United  States 
where  almost  all  the  supply  used  in  Mexico  is  imported 
?rom  ;s  controlled  by  a\rust,  with  the  result  that  prices 
are  extremely  high,  thus  opening  a  good  field  for  com- 
petition." and  that  "the  activity  in  building  offers  a 
good  prospect  for   the   sale  of  fi-^-class  furnishing 
hardwires  which  are  scarcely  procurable  here  at  all 
the  class  of  article  usually  being  of  inferior  quality  and 
mainly  of  German  manufacture." 

The  good  man  seems  to  write  without  much  hope,  as 
if  he  were  quite  conscious  that  in  imparting  fhisjost 
valuable  information  he  was  casting  pearls  before 
swine.  "  In  almost  every  report  I  have  written  on 
Mexfco,"  he  savs.  plaintively,  "  I  have  called  attention 
o  the  absence  of  English  houses  of  busmess  here,  and 
the  impossibilltv  of  really  pushing  English  trade  with- 
out them,  in  view  of  the  keenness  of  competition  from 
other  countries." 

The  Local  Government  Board  is  not  always  happy  in  its 
communications  to  local  authorities.   A  piece  of  advice  it 
has  just  been  distributing  strikes  us  as  extremely  foolish 
Local  authorities  may  spend  money  on  insurance  against 
claims  under  the  new  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
One  would  think  that  in  such  a  matter  the  discretion  of 
local  bodies  as  to  whether  the  conditions  of  their  ser- 
°  nts  w       involved  risk  under  the  Act  might  be  lef 
unhampered.     But  the  Board  thinks  not,  and  has  given 
a  warning  that  it  will  be  part  of  the  auditor  s  duty  to 
consider  this  point  in  each  case,  and  to  allow  payment 
only  when  the  conditions  of  employment  are  such  as  to 
Involve  risk.    The  auditor,  forsooth  !    That  an  aud.to 
should  be  an  expert  at  accounts  we  are  we    aware,  but 
whoever,  outside  the  Local  Government  Board  heard 
of  him  as  an  expert  upon  the  practical  and  industrial 
side  of  local  administration  ? 


SIR  GEORGE  GREY. 

TN    Sir   George   Grey,    the   self-willed,  far-sighted, 
i     liberal-minded  Imperialist,  has  disappeared  a  terror 
and  a  reproach  to  Downing  Street.     Had  the  infirmities 
of  eighty  years  permitted  him   to   take  part  in  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  procession,  he   would  have  shared 
with  the  Queen  herself  the  honours  of  the  occasion. 
He  was  essentially  a  man  of  action.    It  is  true,  the 
last  time  the  pre'sent  writer  met  him,  he  suggested 
not  so  much  the  man  of  action  as  the  student.  His 
tall  slim  figure  was  bent,  he  was  almost  inarticulate, 
and  at  its  best  his  voice  was   frequently  inaudible. 
His  modest  manner  was  certainly  not  that  of  a  man 
who   had   moulded   the    destinies   of  nations.  Yet 
Sir   George   Grey  probably  did  more  than    any  one 
individuar  to  stem  the  tide   of  disintegrating  forces 
which  threatened  to  break  up  the  Empire  fifty  years 
ago.    But  for  him  it  is  conceivable  there  might  be  no 
British  India,  no  South  Australia,  no  New  Zealand,  no 
South  Africa,  as  we  know  them  to-day.     Fearless  of 
responsibility,  he  never  hesitated  to  disobey  orders  from 
Downing  Street  when  compliance  would  be  neither  wise 
nor  patriotic.     His  courage  in  the  Council  Chamber 
and  on  the  battle-field  were  equally  great.  Rabidly 
Conservative  in  regard  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  he 
was  an  extreme  Radical  in  regard  to  its  parts  ;  and  if 
some  of  the  Colonies  to-day  are  the  most  advanced 
communities  under  the  sun,  they  may  trace  their  emanci- 
pation largely  to  Sir  George  Grey.    For  a  quarter  ot  a 
century  he  was  the  stormy  petrel  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
the  value  of  whose  profound  regrets  to  day  at  his 
demise  should   be  gauged  by  the   contents  of  that 
portion  of  its   archives   which   refers   to   the  htties 
and  sixties.    He  snubbed  Downing  Street,  and  was 
recalled  on  two  occasions  ;  he  did  with  a  handful  ot 
men  what  generals  in  command  of  armies  could  not 
see  their  way  to  accomplishing,  and,  having  rendered 
services  to  the  Empire  which  entitled  him  to  the  highest 
preferment,  he  threw  up  the  struggle  in  disgust,  ana 
was  content  to  become  a  mere  politician  in   a  selt- 
governing  Colony,  a  position  in  which  his  failure  was 
as  complete  as  was  his  triumph  in  the  higher  posts. 

That  this  is  not  an  extravagant  estimate  a  few  tacts 
will  serve  to  show.     Grey  was  appointed  Governor 
of  South  Australia  at  a  time  when  the  Colony  was  in 
extremis.    The  exchequer  was  empty,  population  was 
slender  and  confined  to  Adelaide,  the  revenue  amounted 
to  a  bare  third  of  the  expenditure,  and  chaos  reigned 
supreme.      Grey  ruthlessly  cut   down  expenditure- 
he  reduced  his  own  salary  from  ;^iooo  to  £6oo-dso^^ 
the   people   on    to  the  land,  paid  the  debts  of  his 
predecessor,  and  generally  set  the  Colony  on  its  legs 
Downing  Street  rewarded  him  by  repudiating  bills  which 
he  necessarily  incurred.     A  fitting  commentary  on  the 
meanness  of  the  Imperial  Government  was  supplied  a 
little  later  when  Grey  was  dispatched  to  New  Zealand 
to  ^-rapple  with  troubles  brought  about  by  admmistra- 
tive'' stupidity  on  the  one  hand  and  land-grabbing  by 
the  Colonists  on  the  other.    Grey's  first  act  was  to 
arrest  and  imprison  on  board  a  man-of-war  the  re- 
doubtable   Raupuraha.   who   died   of  chagrin.  The 
Colonial  Office  drafted  a  Constitution  for  New  Zealand. 
A  very  few  minutes'  study  convinced  Grey  that  the 
Imperial  Government  had  not  grasped  the  elements  ot 
the  situation,  that  the  Act  was  a  gross  breach  ot  faith 
with  the  natives,  and  that  its  adoption  would  mean  a 


desperate  race  feud.    He  suspended  it.    His  temerity 
In  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  New  Zealand  best, 
saved  the  Colony.    But  Downing  Street  waxed  wroth, 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  refused  to  receive  him  on  his  return  to 
England.     But.  once  again,    trouble  compelled  the 
Cokinial  Office  to  turn  to  him  for  help,  and  the  very 
Colonial  Minister  who  would  not  give  him  audience 
was  fflad  to  give  him  a  commission  to  go  to  the  Cape. 
As  in  New  Zealand,  so  in  South  Africa  he  was  speedily 
called  upon  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  ^^"1^'"^'  ^^ich 
Downing  Street  held  cheap.    As  he  had  refused  to  go 
behind  the  Maori  Magna  Charta~the  treaty  of  Waitang. 
-so  he  now  restored  to  the  Hottentots  who  had  served 
as  soldiers  the  pensions  to  ^vhich  they  were  entitled 
It  was  an  unpleasant  pill  for  Downing  Street,  but  Grey 
administered  it  relentlessly.    A  Kaffir  war,  aimed  at 
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the  extermination  of  the  whites,  whs  threatened.  Tlie 
British  General  ilcmiirred  to  certrJn  orders  f^ivon  by 
Grey  on  the  score  that  his  forces  wore  inadequate. 
Grey  took  stronj;-  nieasures,  and  by  a  ruse  eaptiued  the 
whole  body  ot  Ivallir  leaders.  For  the  50,000  savaj^es 
thus  reduced  to  impotence,  Sir  Georjje  tinuul  peaceful 
employment  and  so  saved  further  trouble.  News 
reached  him  that  the  Mutiny  had  broken  out  in  India. 
He  took  upon  himself  tlie  responsibility  to  order  the 
transports  then  at  the  Cape,  cn  route  for  China,  to  make 
For  Calcutta.  He  practically  denuded  the  Cape  of 
troops,  dispatchlni^  them  and  what  provisions  he  could 
scrape  to^'ether  to  India.  Lord  Malmesbury's  opinion 
■was  that  Sir  George  Grey's  action  saved  the  position. 
In  assisting  to  save  India,  he  knew  that  he  risked  the 
Cape.  He  therefore  interviewed  the  KafTir  chiefs  and 
put  them  on  their  honour  not  to  attack  the  white 
settlers  whilst  the  troops  were  away.  Not  a  man  of 
them  broke  his  word. 

For  once  Downing  Street  approved.     But  it  was 
unlikely  that  so  enlightened  and  enterprising  a  spirit 
would  remain  for  long  in  the  good  graces  of  a  depart- 
ment whose  mission  was  to  strangle  Colonial  progress 
with  red  tape.    Sir  George  Grey  saw  that  the  Imperial 
Government  was  making  a  mistake  in  permitting  South 
Africa  to  be  divided  up  into  separate  communities.  He 
advocated  South  African  federation.     In  New  Zealand 
he  had  introduced  a  tentative  federalism.    There  were  a 
Central  Government  and  a  series  of  Provincial  Govern- 
ments. Those  who  study  the  New  Zealand  arrangement, 
may  have  their  doubts  as  to  whether  a  similar  system 
would  have  worked  in  South  Africa.    In  New  Zealand 
it  failed,  partly  because  the  Provincial  Councils  were 
dependent  for  the  bare  means  of  subsidence  on  crumbs 
from  the  Central  Government  table  and  partly  because 
the  Provincial  Governments  adopted  obstructive  tactics 
on  questions  of  vital  general  interest.     In  South  Africa, 
Grey  prepared  the  way  for  Union.    Downing  Street 
regarded  the  project  as  madness — a  view  shared  by 
Lord  Carnarvon,  who  twenty  years  later  dispatched 
Froude,  the  historian,  to  South  Africa  to  make  himself 
ridiculous  as  an  advocate  of  a  plan  that  was  only  Grey's 
plan  spoilt.      Grey    was   dismissed   the    service  for 
dabbling    in    such    dangerous    schemes,    and  came 
home  only  to  find   that   a  change  of  Ministry  had 
taken  place  and  that  orders  were  on  their  way  to 
the  Cape  to  reinstate  him.    On  his  return  he  steered 
clear  of  the  federal  propaganda,  which  might  have 
ffndered  Majuba  Hill  and  the  Jameson  Raid  impos- 
sibilities.    From  the  Cape  he  was    sent   to  rescue 
New  Zealand  once  more  from  troubles  between  the 
Maoris  and  the  settlers.    The  war  dragged  on,  and 
General  Cameron,  good  soldier  though  he  was,  made 
absurdly  little  headway.    He  and  Grey  were  soon  at 
loggerheads.  When  Grey  desired  the  General  to  take  the 
Wareroa  Pah— the  strongest  post  held  by  the  Maoris  and 
the  key  to  the  position  on  the  West  Coast— Cameron 
said  he  could  not  do  so  without  large  reinforcements. 
Grey  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  as  usual.    He  obtained 
the  assistance  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  soldiers, 
British  and  Maori,  occupied  a  strong  position  com- 
manding the  Maori  fort,  captured  one  of  the  enemy's 
mtended  reinforcements,  with  the  result  that  the  Maori 
garrison  promptly  fled.    Wareroa  was  taken  by  the 
Governor's  daring  without  loss  of  life.    This  feat,  as 
Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves  has  said,   "was  justly  regarded 
as    about    the    most  brilliant   of  the    whole  war." 
Grey's  success  embittered  his  enemies,  and  for  the 
second^  time  the  genius  of  Downing  Street  rewarded 
him  with  dismissal.     One  wonders  why  the  Jacks  in 
Office  did  not  impeach  him  for  thwarting  their  incom- 
petence. 

Grey's  complaint  always  was  that  statesmen  at  home 
seemed  incapable  of  realising  what  the  British  Empire 
was.  Had  opportunity  served,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  he  would  have  made  an  effort  to  put  the  Empire  on  a 
federal  basis.  His  ideal  was  a  federation  based  on  the 
most  popular  of  institutions.  He  would  have  created 
the  smallest  of  local  units  for  administrative  purposes, 
and  have  given  counties,  countries  and  the  Empire 
itself,  parliaments  in  their  respective  degrees.  To  do 
this  he  would  have  placed  the  whole  Empire  in  the 
crucible.  He  once  seriously  suggested  that  existing  Acts 
ot  the  British  Parliament  giving  constitutions  to  the 
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Colonies  should  bo  repealed,  in  order  that  the  Colonies 
might  create  new  ones  on  any  lines  they  like,  subject 
only  to  the  common  needs  of  the  I':mpire.  His  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Imperial  Federation,  his  readiness  to  go 
further  and  advance  the  cause  of  Anglo-Saxon  union, 
was  the  more  remarkable  in  that  he  was  so  keen  a 
believer  in  the  new  as  opposed  to  the  old.  He  depre- 
cated the  introduction  of  old-world  institutions  in  the 
new  world.  Such  freedom  as  exists  in  ICurope  he  re- 
garded as  largely  the  result  of  the  example  set  by  the 
Colonies.  They  have  been  the  principal  political 
laboratories  of  the  century. 

MR.  GEORGE  WVNDHAM. 

[by  an  acquaintance.  I 

A  S  Mr.  George  Wyndham  has  been  appointed  Under- 
^  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  it  is  worth  the 
while  of  the  public  to  form  some  sort  of  judgment  as  to 
what  is  to  be  hoped  or  feared  from  Mr.  Wyndham. 
The  illustrated  papers  are  pretty  sure  to  tell  the  world 
this  week  or  next  that  Mr.  Wyndham  is  a  very  hand- 
some man,  that  he  is  considered  by  ladies  to  be  the 
best-looking  man  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is 
only  thirty-three  ;  tall  and  slight,  with  well-cut  features 
and  fine  eyes,  to  which  long  lashes  give  an  air  of  gentle- 
ness ;  he  is  sympathetically  courteous  too,  and  has 
besides  that  sincerity  of  speech  which  generally  accom- 
panies good  brains.  But  Mr.  Wyndham's  physique 
does  not  help  us  much  towards  an  understanding  of  his 
character. 

Let  us  therefore  first  take  what  every  one  knows 
about  him.  He  is  an  ardent  Imperialist,  the  defender 
on  the  South  African  Committee  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and 
the  other  day  he  made  a  speech  at  Dover  declaring  that 
Lord  Salisbury's  policy  of  the  "open  door"  In  China 
was  the  only  possible  policy.  Mr.  Wyndham  did  not 
say  this  out  of  ignorance  ;  he  is  a  man  of  brains  and 
of  reading— his  edition  of  Plutarch  was  excellent— 
and  If  he  supported  Lord  Salisbury's  policy  in  this 
downright  fashion,  he  must  have  done  It  for 
personal  ambition.  We  are  not  of  those  who  hold 
that  personal  ambition  in  a  statesman  is  a  sin.  The 
able,  practical  man  Is  ambitious  as  the  poet  is  eager  to 
write  verses  or  an  athlete  to  jump  or  run— functional 
activity  to  the  strong  is  In  Itself  a  pleasure.  Mr. 
Wyndham's  ambition  so  far  has  been  for  the  Empire 
rather  than  for  himself ;  he  has  been  one  of  the  few 
Imperialists  who  believe  that  conquest  condones  crime 
and  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means  ;  perhaps,  there- 
fore, he  said  to  himself,  "  In  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
I  am  the  proper  man  to  be  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  therefore  I  must  swallow  Lord  Salisbury's 
foolish  shibboleth  of  the  'open  door':  once  in  office, 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  Inspire  my  chief  with  a  resolute 
and  daring  Imperialism."  This  may  have  been  Mr. 
Wyndham's  argument  to  himself,  but  we  confess  It 
does  not  Inspire  us  with  confidence.  His  Imperialism 
Is  honest  enough,  no  doubt.  He  has  a  genuine 
love  of  England's  reputation  and  a  genuine  admira- 
tion for  the  greatness  of  the  Empire.  But  the  man 
who  Is  pliable  enough  at  this  time  of  day  to  defend  the 
discredited  policy  of  the  "open  door "  will  scarcely  be 
strong  enough  to  Influence  Lord  Salisbury. 

For  like  all  weak  men  Lord  Salisbury  is  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule.  Those  of  us  who  remember  his  conflict  with 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  will  also  remember  that  it  was 
mere  obstinacy  without  reticence  or  purpose  or  dignity 
that  at  the  very  last  pulled  him  through  by  what  was 
nothing  but  the  hazard  of  circumstance.  And  this 
man,^  whose  obstinacy  Is  his  conscience,  whose  very 
soul  is  love  of  place  and  power,  and  whose  single  policy 
Is  a  cautious  cynicism  that  waits  on  events.  Is  not  likely 
to  be  influenced  greatly  by  young  Mr.  Wyndham. 
Nor  will  Mr.  Wyndham  press  him  unduly,  much  less 
throw  up  his  office  as  a  protest  against  some  Indefen- 
sible surrender  of  British  interests.  No,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  subordinate  In  the  House  of  Commons 
will  work  together  harmoniously,  and  it  will  be 
Mr.  Wyndham  who  will  be  influenced  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  who  will  from  day  to  day  grow 
more  like  his  chief.  And  yet  no  better  choice  than  Mr. 
Wyndham  could  be  made  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons.    He  has  ability  and  reading,  a  very  consider- 
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able  power  of  speech  and  a  still  greater  gift  as  a  writer  ; 
he  is  a  product  too  of  the  modern  spirit  of  expansion 
that  seems  likelv  to  determine  the  policy  of  England  for 
the  next  half-centurv- -altogether  the  best  candidate  for 
the  office  in  the  Lower  House.  And  if  we  cannot  hope 
much  from  Mr.  Wvndham  in  his  present  position  it  is 
because  his  power  will  be  limited  by  the  weakness  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  his  daring  enfeebled  by  Lord 
Salisbury's  fears.  Were  he  Secretary  for  Foreign 
\ffairs  'instead  of  Under-Secretary  it  is  possible- 
probable  even— that  he  would  make  for  himself  a  great 
reputation  ;  but  alas  !  the  Old  Man  of  the  State  sits 
upon  his  shoulders  and  crushes  him  to  weakness.  The 
worst  of  life  is  that  greatness  is  not_  catching;  a 
Bismarck  leaves  neither  successors  nor  imitators,  but 
cowardice  and  adroitness  in  evasion  are  contagious,  and 
so  a  Salisbury  may  infect  a  generation. 

THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

THE  Congress  season  has  set  in  with    its  usual 
severity,  and  the  clerical  variety  of  the  species  will 
shortly  asse'mble  at  Bradford  under  the  Presidency  of 
the  Bishoo  of  Ripon.    The  Church  Congress  seems  to 
maintain  'its  vitality,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  no 
more  than   an   academic   debate,    without   any  real 
official  or  executive  power.     It  forms  a  useful  safety- 
valve   and  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  little  harmless 
ecclesiastical  dissipation,  with  the  chance  of  meeting 
old  friends,  and  of  hearing  one  or  two  big  Church  guns 
hold  forth.    The  real  permanent  value  of  the  Congress, 
we  imagine,  lies  in  the  stimulus  it  undoubtedly  gives  to 
local  Church  life  and  philanthropic  agencies;  and  in  the 
brin"-in<-  together  of  men  of  widely  differing  opinions 
on  one''  platform.     The  life  of  a  country  parson  is 
usually  one  of  much  intellectual  isolation  ;  he  seldom 
has  the  onportunitv  of  meeting  educated  men  who  read 
and  think.    The  result  is  that  the  fixed  clerical  tendency 
to  «-et  into  a  groove  becomes  accentuated,  and  his  habit 
of  "do'nnatism  develops  into  a  disease.    The  Church 
Congress,  when  it  comes  into  his  diocese,  gives  him 
the  chance  of  getting  a  much-needed  mental  douche 
He  hears  his  own  opinions  challenged,  his  ways  ot  work 
criticised,  his  historical  positions  questioned,  by  men  at 
least  as  competent  to  form    sound  views   on  t^iese 
matters  as  himself.    He  gets  all  kinds  of  fresh  hints 
and  suggestions,  which  may  bear  good  fruit  in  his 
parish      He  learns  that  there  are  good  men  in  all 
schools  of  thought,  and  that  his  own  particular  party 
has  no  monopoly  of  brains  or  common  sense  or  know- 
ledge of  the  world.    And  he  goes  back  to  his  village 
with  new  ideas,  freshened  by  contact  with  men  from  all 
parts  and  all  parties,  and  by  the  consciousness  oi  having 
been  in  touch  with  a  wider  and  larger  life. 

With  this  view  of  the  true  functions  of  the  Church 
Congress,  we  do  not  think  it  is  of  very  serious  im- 
portance what  subjects  are  chosen  for  debate  ;  and,  as 
a  fact   they  vary  little  from  year  to  year.  Several 
hardy  annuals  appear  upon  the  Bradford  programme  ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  anything  fresh  will  be  said  in 
reirard  to  such  well-worn  matters  as  Sunday  observance 
or  Church  music.     It  is  to  the  credit  of  Congress-goers 
that  the  heavy  subjects,  such  as  Biblical  criticism  or 
historical  research,  seldom  fail  to  attract  large  meetings  , 
and    the  Subjects  Committee  has  been  fortunate  in 
securing  papers  from  scholars  so  competent  to  discuss 
the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  freshest  lights  as  Pro  essor 
Armitagc  Robinson,  Dr.  Robertson  of  King's  College, 
and  the  Warden  of  Keble.    The  Congress  being  this 
year  held  in  Yorkshire,  it  is  fitting  that  the  discussion 
at  the  opening  meeting  should  deal  with  the  share  of 
Yorkshire  and  the  Columban  mission  in  the  evangeh- 
Ltion  of  Europe.    The  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Professo 
Collins  may  be  trusted  to  make  the  most  of  tl  eu^ 
interesting  text.     Something  worthy  of  notice  should 
L"so  come  out  of  the  discussion  on  "The  Church  and  the 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  is  the  president,  and  though  he 
is  not  likely  to  have  very  much  to  say,  he  will  ^-fyj^'^^' 
there  is  with  unfailing  fluency  and  vivacious  char"i  ot 
manner.  He  is  credited  with  learning  by  heart  his 
sermons  and  speeches,  a  method  adopted  by  most  of 
iL  L^reat  Continental  preachers,  though  less  common  in 
Sand.  Whether  Dr.  Boyd-Carpenter  will  prove 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  Congress  in  order  is  some- 
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what  doubtful,  and  if  he  values  his  peace  of  mind  he 
will  be  wise  to  take  precautions  beforehand  against  the 
threatened  Kensit  invasion  of  the  meeting.  If  the  man 
from  Paternoster  Row  does  make  his  appearance  there 
will  be  a  row  royal,  for  the  High  Churchmen,  justly 
shocked  at  the  irreverence  and  profanity  which  he  has 
stirred  up,  are  determined  that  he  shall  not  be  heard. 
If  we  remember  right,  it  was  at  a  Church  Congress  that 
he  commenced  his  present  campaign,  by  jeering  and 
hooting  at  the  clergy  as  they  were  entering  church  for 
the  opening  service. 

We  notice  that  the  Bradford  Committee  have  very 
sensibly  given  up  the  sectional  meetings,  except  in  the 
evenings,  when  there  are  to  be  separate  gatherings  for 
women.    In  one  programme  before  us  those  invited  to 
these  meetings  are  classified  as  "married  women," 
"  votiiis-  ladies,"  and  "ji'0«;/^  ttwnen,"  a  vulgar  and 
snobbish  distinction,  recalling  that  of  the  parson  who 
announced    a    confirmation    class    on    Mondays  for 
"  gentlemen,"  on  Tuesdays  for  "men."    We  wonder 
who  is  responsible  for  this  precious  piece  of  ecclesiastical 
gigmanity  !    It  has  been  altered,  we  observe,  in  the 
latest  edition  of  the  programme.   The  title  of_ "  working- 
men's  meeting "  appears  to  have  been  discarded  in 
favour  of  "men's  meeting,"  but  we  understand  that 
special  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  workmen.    A  Committee  of  Bradford  artizans  has, 
it  is  said,  undertaken  to  carry  out  the  arrangements, 
including   a   personal   canvass   of  the  whole  town. 
This   meeting  will  be   addressed  by  the  Archbishop 
of   Canterbury,    among   other   speakers  ;   and    it  is 
proposed    to    maintain    the    Workmen's  Committee 
as  a  permanent  working  body,  with  the  view  of  ar- 
rano-ing  a  similar  meeting    in   Bradford   every  year. 
A  local  Trade  Union  leader,  Mr.   George  Hawkins, 
appears  among  the  speakers  who  are  to  address  the 
Congress   on   the   relations   of  capital   and  labour. 
This''  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  how  immensely  the^ 
Church  of  England  is  advancing  in  the  great  towns,: 
where  she  was  supposed  to  be  weakest  thirty  years  ago. 
She  is  weakest  now  in  the  country  parishes,  and  it  is.! 
there  that  the  battle  of  Establishment  will  be  decided. . 
The  Congress  might  do  worse  than  give  some  attention 


to  this,  the  most  assailable  point  of  the  defences  ot  the 
Church. 

THE  TRUE  SHAKESPEARE. 
An  Essay  in  Realistic  Criticism.— Part  X. 

AND  now  the  first  part  of  my  work  is  nearh, 
done,  for  at  length  I  may  be  allowed  to  run 
through  in  order  the  characters  in  which  Shake- 
speare reveals  his  own  personality.  In  his  earlies; 
comedy,  "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  he  is  the  witty, 
voluble,  mirthful  Biron,  a  youthful  poet  rather  thar 
a  courtier,  interested  in  language  more  than  in  love 
and  typical  in  all  his  qualities  of  the  sunny  Renaissance. 
In  his  next  comedy,  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
Shakespeare  is  manifestly  Valentine.  If  the  play  1: 
a  later  play  than  "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  as 
assume  that  it  is,  the  better  character-drawing  ma; 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  practice.  In  any_  case 
Shakespeare,  as  we  are  afterwards  to  know  him,  i 
better  drawn  in  Valentine  than  in  Biron.  Valentine  1 
serious  almost  to  melancholy,  a  lover  of  an  infinitel 
o-entle  and  forgiving  nature.  The  neuropathic  weak 
ness  of  the  poet,  too,  is  indicated  in  Valentine's  sleep 

lessness.  ,       1  . 

From  the  very  beginning  Shakespeare  loved  to_  pas 
from  extreme  to  extreme.    His  "  Venus  and  Adonis  1 
all  passion  ;  while  Lucrece  is  all  virtue.   W  orkmg  i 
the  same  spirit  he  gives  us  in  Biron  and  Valentine  tti 
two  sides  of  his  nature;  the  poles  as  it  were_  betwee 
which  his  being  swung.    In  Biron  we  have  his  joyoi 
view  of  life  and  life's  activities,  the  poet's  view  ;  and 
Biron  instead  of  playing  with  love  had  been  still  moi 
passionately  devoted  than  Valentine,  the  division  b 
tween  the  two  spheres  of  mind  and  mood  would  ha\ 
been  as  complete  and  perfect  as  it  was  later  betwet 
Romeo  and  Hamlet ;  but  Shakespeare  was  still  ve 
young  and  only  beginning  to  learn  his  art,  and  so  I 
damaged  the  portrait  of  Biron  by  too  few  strokes- ai 
confused  the  portrait  of  Valentine  by  too  many.  ^ 
iust  as  Biron  is  meant  to  be  the  embodiment  ot  bhaK 
speare's  heart  and  poetic  temperament,  the  sketch  whi 
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\v;is  to  bo  lalor  developed  in  Romoo  aiul  Troihis  aiul 
which  came  to  perfect  portraiture  iiuiie  Duke  of  "'rweH'tli 
Ni^ht/'soValentiue  isthe  incorporation  of  Shakespeare's 
character  and  intellect,  the  sketch  of  the  melancholy, 
humane  and  rellective  thinker  wliich  w  as  elaborateil  later 
in  Jaques  and  Hrutns.and  came  to  perfection  in  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth.  Shakespeare  never  mana-^eil  to  incor- 
porate these  two  types  of  poet  and  thinker  in  one  person  ; 
those  who  wish  to  understand  him  must  remember  that 
he  is  the  Duke  of  "Twelfth  Niijht"  as  certainly  as  he 
is  Hamlet.  There  is  in  them  no  contradictory  attribute  ; 
the  two  types  complete  each  other.  It  would  probably 
have  been  impossible  to  g'ive  the  union  of  these  types, 
the  complete  Shakespeare,  in  a  drama  where  analysis 
cannot  be  used:  as  it  is  Hamlet  stretches'  the  dramatic 
form  unduly. 

After  these  first  two  comedies,  Shakespeare  wrote 
various  minor  thing-s  before  the  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
which  marks  an  astounding-  advance  in  power  of 
characterisation.  Romeo  is  plainly  the  young  Shake- 
speare tiimself,  the  Biron-sketch  perfected  by  passion, 
the  poet-lover  Shakespeare  unveiling-  iiimself  before  the 
twin  deities  of  desire  and  death.  An  interval  followed, 
in  which  Shakespeare  devoted  himself  to  historical 
plays;  he  wrote  "Richard  H.,"  "Richard  HI.," 
and  "John,"  and  then  g-ave  us  the  "Merchant 
of  Venice,"  in  which  he  used  Lorenzo  as  his  mouth- 
piece to  sing  lyrics  on  music  and  moonlight  and 
love.  Another  interval,  also  filled  up  with  historical 
plays— the  two  parts  of  "  Henry  IV."  and  "  Henry  V." 
— the  eponymous  hero  of  which  was  the  young  poet's 
ideal  of  manhood — and  then  "Much  Ado,"  where 
Shakespeare  himself  is  hardly  to  be  found,  thoug-h 
Benedick  has  flashes  of  him,  and  "As  You  Like  it," 
in  which  the  melancholy  of  the  reflective  thinker  — 
Shakespeare's  most  characteristic  attitude  tov,rards  life 
in  riper  manhood — first  came  to  deliberate  expression 
in  Jaques,  who  is  a  Valentine  vitalised  by  selecting  art. 
With  a  characteristic  revulsion  he  next  discovered 
his  heart  to  us  in  the  poet-lover,  the  Duke  of 
"Twelfth  Night"— a  Romeo  grown  to  serene  self- 
consciousness — and  again  he  turned  to  things  of  the 
intellect  and  elaborated  his  portrait  of  Jaques  in  the 
still  nobler  Brutus,  and  then  throwing  off  historical 
shackles  and  the  youthful  desire  to  ennoble  humanity  out 
of  all  likeness  to  reality,  he  gave  us  his  intellectual 
maturity  at  its  best  in  "  Hamlet." 

The  Hamlet  period  is  the  most  important  in  Shake- 
speare's art  and  in  Shakespeare's  life.    Until  he  wrote 
"  Hamlet"  his  portraits  of  himself  were  all  ideal  por- 
traits.  What  faults  has  Biron,  or  Valentine,  or  Romeo, 
or  the  Duke  of  "Twelfth  Night,"  or  Jaques,  or  Brutus? 
But  at  length  Shakespeare's  poetic  illusions  were  knocked 
out  of  him  by  life,  and  he  came  to  self-conscious- 
:ness  through  suflFering.    He  has  been  cheated  in  love 
and  friendship  by  his  dearest;  his  hopes  in  life  have 
all   been   ruined,    and   these  deceptions  have  made 
hn-n  desire  truth  as  he  never  desired  it  before.  This 
desire  for  truth,  this  passion  for  reality,  forced  him  to 
deal  honestly  with  himself :  he  was  fain  to  admit  the 
■faults    and    shortcomings   of   his   own   nature,  and 
dared  for  the  first  time  to  portray  them.     He  was 
no  longer  filled  with  ideal  longings,  and  the  supersti- 
'tion  that  he  might  be  in  himself  a  model  of  perfect 
^manhood,  which  he  still  cherished  in  Brutus,  fell  from 
him      At  length   he  saw  that  he  had  become  one- 
sided ;    a   poet    in    whom   the   humane,  hesitatino- 
I'eflective,  literary  temperament  had  killed  the  power  of 
Miction,  and  even  the  wish  for  revenge  ;  he  recoo-nised 
:hat  in  himself  the  "native  hue  of  resolution  is  sfcklied 
)er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  and  so  he  created 
n  his  masterpiece  Hamlet  a  world-type,  while  simply 
ntent  on  revealing  himself  "in  his  habit  as  he  lived  " 
|3ut  the  sufferings  that  had  perfected  his  art  continued 
[or  years  ;  for  years  his  disappointments  and  disillusion 
possessed  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  interests 
md_  this  self-brooding  damaged  his  art.     Again  and 
again  he  portrayed  himself  and  his  anguish  till  the 
;:nes  became  lyric  in  "  Timon  "  and  in  parts  of  "  Lear." 

'  '  ^  ."""^rn  of  ^"^^^  attention  to  the  facts  that  "Hamlet"  is  the 
mgest  of  all  Shakespeare's  plays  and  that  Hamlet's  speeches  and  solilo- 
uies  are  far  longer  than  those  accorded  to  any  other  character    In  fine 
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Bui  I  must  not  go  too  fast.  After  reaching  the 
pinnacle  of  Hamlet  it  is  likely  enough  thai  he  wrote 
"Measure  for  Measure,"  a  play  mainly  of  oiiservatioii 
in  regard  to  the  cliaracters  and  In  tendency  a  sort  of 
tract  against  Puritanism.  In  this  play  he  is  the  Duke, 
"  the  unluirlful  oppivslte  "  whose  anger  can  never  endure 
to  punlshmoni  and  whose  purpose  wavers  perpetually; 
he  also  used  Claudio  who  is  nothing  but  a  name  to 
deliver  tlie  splendid  lyric  on  Death.  Othello  may  have 
followed  ;  its  hero  a  sort  of  idealised  Henry  V.  ;  its 
characters  all  creatures  of  the  imagination  ;  its  emotion 
alone  real— that  absorbing  passion  and  jealousy  from 
which  Shakespeare  had  recently  suffered,  as  the  Sonnets 
written  shortly  before  teach  us.  Then  Shakespeare 
returned  to  his  own  character  and  his  own  misery, 
and  portrayed  Hamlet  again  in  Macbeth,  in  whom  the 
melancholy  doublings  have  grown  to  despair.  At  length 
the  personal  anguish  threatened  his  reason,  and  "Lear" 
was  written. 

"  O,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  heaven  ! 
Keep  me  in  temper  ;  I  would  not  be  mad  !  " 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  cry  is  from  Shakespeare's 
heart.  "  Lear"  is  not  properly  a  drama;  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  completely  realised  character  in  it— even  Kent  is 
rather  a  sketch  than  a  portrait— and  yet  the  effect  of 
this  lyric  of  despair  and  madness  is  intensely 
dramatic.  The  emotion  expressed  is  so  tremendous 
that  it  gives  life  to  the  puppets,  and  we  forget  to 
question  whether  the  characters  are  real  or  not  when 
their  cries  are  so  poignant  and  personal.  Shakespeare 
must  have  been  recovering  when  he  wrote  "Lear;" 
probably  the  fear  of  going  mad  had  warned  him  not  to 
indulge  further  his  bitter  anger  and  despair.  In  any 
case,  "Lear"  shows  to  me  an  artistry  which  is  en- 
tirely lacking  in  Timon's  ravings.  If  "Timon  "  be  later 
as  the  commentators  all  affirm,  it  is  a  falling-back  from 
the  wonderful  height  of  "Lear"  to  the  lyric  outbursts 
that  disfigured  "  Troilus  and  Cressida." 

At  length  Shakespeare  won  again  to  sanity  and 
the  enjoyment  of  peaceful  hours.  Time  mitigated  his 
sufferings  and  appeased  his  bitterness.  He  took  up 
his  dramatic  work  once  more  in  the  "Winter's  Tale" 
and  "Cymbeline."  Never  again  did  he  give  us  a 
complex  realistic  portrait  like  Hamlet  or  Macbeth.  As 
we  have  already  said,  he  did  not  even  tax  invention  in 
the  latest  fruits  of  his  imagination  but  took  the  story 
from  some  of  his  earlier  comedies.  The  sense  of  life's 
enjoyment  is  absent  from  these  revisions— the  Perdita- 
Autolycus  part  of  "The  Winter's  Tale"  alone  excepted— 
the  hand  shows  weariness,  and  with  some  trivial  excep- 
tions the  characterisation  is  slight.  In  "Cymbeline" 
Posthumus  and  Imogen  live,  but  Belarius  is  only  Kent 
over  again  and  the  other  figures  are  mere  abstractions. 
Shakespeare  felt  this  weakness  of  invention,  for  in  the 
''Tempest"  he  frankly  abandoned  the  attempt  to  create 
living  beings  and  gave  us  instead  creatures  of  pure 
fantasy. 

It  is    a    matter   of  certainty   to    me   that  "The 
Tempest"  was   Shakespeare's  last  work.  Professor 
Dowden  and  most  of  the  other  commentators  represent 
him  as  going  back   to  Stratford  as  a   sort  of  un- 
crowned king  to  enjoy  his  fortune  and  his  fame  in 
the  home  of  his  boyhood.     Some  even   talk    of  his 
playing  "country  gentleman  !"    My  view  of  the  matter 
is  totally  different  from  this.    No  mind  ever  lived  in  the 
torture  chamber  of  madness  to  come  back  to  serene  and 
unclouded  enjoyment.   If  there  were  no  positive  evidence 
on  either  side  I  should  still  have  been  forced  to  assert  that 
life  had  shipwrecked  Shakespeare,  that  there  could  be 
no  chance  of  real  happiness  again  for  the  man  betrayed 
in  Troilus  and  Othello,  maddened  in  Lear,  misanthrope 
in  Timon.     Bankrupt  in  hope,  and  broken  in  health, 
Shakespeare  drew  home  to  Stratford  to  die.  "The 
august  serenity"  of  "  The  Tempest"  so  much  extolled 
by  the  eulogists,  is  to  me  the  calmness  of  scarcely- 
beating  pulses,  the  moment  of  peaceful  consciousness 
that  comes  when  the  fitful  fever  of  life  has  done  its 
work  and  the  sufferer  is  near  his  rest.    Who  except 
a  broken  man  who  desired  nothing  except  peace  and 
quiet  in  which  to  prolong  the  last  flickerings  of  life's 
candle,  would  have  gone  from  the  company  of  nobles 
and  gallants  of  the  Court  of  James  to  live  in  Strat- 
ford, with  its  open  sewers  reeking  tj'phoid  and  its 
fanatic  puritan  villagers?    And  this  view  of  mine 
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1    i,v    Shikesoeare's    own   words.    The  last 
supported    by    Shakespea       .^^.      enough.    He  will 

the   f^ptia;  of  these 'our   dear  beloved 

^"''""i^A'l.dVhence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Fverv  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

in  utter  surprise.  He  has  every  im  ^ 

looa  or  to  ensure  his  daughter's  happiness.    A  I  ttle 
f:r,fer°  n  the  dra.a  indeed  he  has  sa.d  (A- 
he   lives   for   her.      it   is   P'^^  ^  dictated 

personal  feeling  ran  --y7  \„^;";^e  ean  still  doubt 
the  despairmg  word      And   t  o 

t^:f':.^:^:^:tl.^  been  wntten  to  exclude 

^"P°^^i'Nolly^--a.lo'erthrown, 

And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own  ; 

Which  is  most  faint."  _ 
After  having  "  pardoned  the  deceiver,  Je  adds^, 

Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant/'  _ 

said  his  last  farewells  to  ^he  h^gh  P  ^^^^ 

endeavour  and  achievement.    It  "jay  weu  ^  ^ 

a  couple  of  years'  vegeUting  and  -t  "  ,hat 

regained  some  measure  of  health,    ^tj    p  ^^^^ 

Sitdtr"e„"",^:'re'\l;^n^th'e";^n^^^ 

''^Thet  irt^e^'::lVi?n"o7  thl  "fir^t  part  of 
This,  then,  is  tne  luh^  Shakesoeare  has 

-S'tfu^ei'r  rhetrota\o*S  iS^?hYr^e^="  of  his 

chief  plays „         <    ;  Biron. 

'"::^=::Gi£:no -Verona' 'I  Valentine. 
..R„n,eo  and  Julie.  ,. 

„  "  As  You  Like  t  „  ^  M 

„      Twel  th  N,ght 

"  Hamlet  ^,  Duke. 

"Measure  for  Measure"  „  The^Duke 

"  "  1!^^'"k  fif"'''  Macbeth. 
"  Macbeth  "  r^-A^^ 

..Troilus^andCressida"  „  Troilu- 

-  Posthumus. 
"  "Cymbel.ne  '    ^^^e  Prospero. 

f.t°'iah  Nigr-' •  tiru.tdlIcT'td'^traie?of  the 
l^a^  inc?rpo-ted  in  Valentine    Jaques,  Brutus, 
St mlet  Macbeth,  Posthumus,  and  Prospero.        Bu  , 
Hamlet,  viacDein  ,     j^^^  ^he  man  we  adm  re 

some  will  ask,     is  n  pussiuiv^-  c;pnsiiahtv 

question  g^oes        the  heart  o  ^ 
necessary  here  to  settle  it    Jaque  ^^^^ 
be  a  voluptuary  ;  at  first  blush  one  wo         ^  ^  , 

""^?.?^rj2^^h^elfhastbeenali^rtine,_ 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  Itself  . 
.nd  I-iaues  admits  the  impeachment.    Hamlet,  too,  is 

^^^;^t;s  S:  tlo.  certam  s^condary  char 
acters  to^express  his  own  feelings  and  opinions,  as 
.  u  is  douUf..  whether  this  epi.og..e  was 

not  •  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  ^^^f  .''.^^^.fjSs  thoughts or  by  some 
I)0Wden  says '^.y  sonic  one  acq  a^^^  J^,,,„ 

Irto  me^inexpressibly  touching  and  charactenshc. 
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"Lorenzo,"  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  Clau^^^^^^ 
in  "Measure  for  Measure";  Cassio,  in  Othello 
-?nd  Ed-ar  in  "  Lear."  The  list  might  easily_  be 
extended;  Benedick,  as  1  remarked  in  passing,  is  a 
mature  Biron,  and  Antony  in  so  far  as  he  is  recognisable 
at  all  has  the  features  of  Troilus  ;  but  I  am  content  to 
Remain  within  the  bounds  of  assertion  that  admits  of 
easv  and  absolute  proof.  . 

Will  it  be  possible  after  this  demonstration  for  any 
one   in  the  future  to  hold  xvith  Emerson   that  a 
°ood  reader  can  in  a  sort  nestle  into  Plato  s  bram 
^nd  think  from  thence,  but  not  into  Shakespeare  s 
We  are  still  out  of  doors"?     It  is  surely  just  as 
possible  to  nestle  into  Hamlet's  brain  or  into  Prospero  s 
brain  as  into  Plato's  ;  but  it  was  almost  inevitable  tha 
Emerson  should  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  the  fe^^^^^ 
for  there  was  a  side  of  Shakespeare  s  ^"tf 'g^nce  w  ith 

which  Emerson  w^as  entirely  ^'"^f  H^;he  thtnke 

of  the  great  Puritans,  as  he  might  be  ^^^llf ,  the  h.nker 
who  could  vilify  Rabelais,  could  have  had  but  scant 
fellow-feeling  for  Romeo  or  the  Duke  Twelt^^^ 
Ni-ht,"  for  that  poet's  temperament  in  Shakespeare 
which' was  in  love  with  love  itself,  and  so  Possessed 
with  desire  of  beauty  that  like  the  "J'-Pholepts  of  oW, 
the  passionate  pursuit  became  a  madness.    As  he  him- 

self  ^f^^i^g"^ods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us." 
Out  of  doors,  indeed  !  What  fatuity !   There  is  no  one. 
in  all  literature  Uom  I  know  half  so  well  as  Shakespeare, 
and  no  one  half  so  well  worth  knowing.    Others  have 
discovered  a  part  of  themselves,  but  this  man,  thanks  to 
his  wonderful  union  of  dramatic  and  ly-ric  gif  s  has 
revealed  himself  as  no  other  was  able  to  do.  Cervantes 
[nduded  in  himself  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza, 
and  between  these  poles  how  many  more  humorous 
pathettr  noble,  and  kindly  characters  that  his  snnall 
Tovve  o  expression  prevented  him  from  creating  ?  We 
Lve  to  guess  at  Cervantes'  real  nature  and  infer  this 
and  that  quality  from  mere  indications     Bt^t  Shake 
soeare  has  given  us  not  only  Hamlet  and  Falstaff  but 
a^  Romeo^nd  the  Duke  of  "  Twelfth  Night,"  a  lover 
and  poet  as  well  as  a  thinker  and  humouris  He 
has  painted  himself  at  all  ages  and  in  every  attitude 
he  has  made  his  opinions  into  Pe-ons  and  his  moods 
into  trasredies,  and  yet  the   critics  tell  us  that  aU 
his  strivTg  at  self-realisation  was  in  vain  ;  that  we  know 
noth  n^  of  him.    No  more  bewildering  stupidity  was 
ev  r  penned.    Whoever  reads  may  1^--  ^h-ke- 
peare  better  far   than    he   knows  any  other  of  the 

'Ts°hlf  next  deal  with  his  painting  of  women^  and 
then  with  his  sonnets,  and  lastly  wiU.  his  life  but  it 
may  be  that  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  all  of  these  essays 
will  be  reserved  for  publication  in  book  form.  It  is 
rufficie'nX  me  that  i'n  this  first  series  of  articles  have 
proved  that  Shakespeare  revealed  himself  in  his  dramas 
far  more  completely  than  in  his  sonnets.  ^^^^^^ 


LA  CHAISE-DIEU. 

WF  had  been  driving  since  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning!  and  when,  after  an  hour's  rest  on  the 
way  we  reached  Chaise-Dieu,  the  afternoon  was  already 
beginning.  Our  road  lay  along  the  gradual  ascent  of 
the  Su  which  stretches  out  in  the  very  heart  of 
A.  ve  gne,  between  the  valley  of  the  Alher  and  the 
vM  lev  of  the  Rhone.  Behind  us  the  ranges  of  the  Puy 
de  Dome  and  th°e  Monte  Dore  traced  their  delicate  lines 
favendTr  against  a  sky  of  watery  blue,  their  -des  shaded 
with  a  transparent  rosy  mist.  From  Chameaue  which 
stands  at  a  height  of  2444 /eet,  the  road  d  ops  to  Le 
Vernet-la-Varenne,  then  rises  again  to  St.  ^ermaia 
THerme.and,  after  a  little  fscent  rises  almost  c^^^^ 

Jidf,  once'L'i^ing  with  volcanoes,  and  "ow  mou  ded  by 
fire  into  these  finer  curves  has  a  ^;^harm^^^^ 

ii/K^r^s^e^^^^ 
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(lie    Naryinf,"-   j,Meens    of    {jrass,    the    brown    oC  the 
eartli,   the  i,'-rey  aiul  silver  of  ripe  corn,  the  yellow 
of  corn   throuj,'h  which   the   sickle  has   passed.  At 
every    turn    it    darkens    into   pine-woods,    purple  or 
Mack,  rarely  irreen.  as  they  till  up  deep  hollows,  half 
way  to  the  horizon,  or  close  suddenly  upon  the  road, 
chillinjf  the  hot  siuishine  as  we  pass  into  their  shadow. 
At  intervals  the  pink  roofs  of  a  village,  the  red  tiles 
turning:  rose-colour  under  the  sunlif^fht,  nestle  amoni,'-  a 
few  trees  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  stand  out  sharply 
ajrainst  the  brijjht  oroon  of  the  fields,  like  a  child's 
villaije  painted  with  his  favourite  colours.     Little  arti- 
ficial pools,  built  into  the  i^round,  from  which  lines 
radiate  across  the  fields,  mere  slices  in  the  j,'-round,  for 
waterinji-  the  i^rass,  shine  a  dull  blue;  and  here  and 
there  a  mist  rises  from  a  natural  pool.  They  are  already 
at  work  on  a  railway  which  is  to  spoil  this  untouched 
country-side,  and  we  come  upon  horrible  mounds  of 
earth,  ochre  and  grey,  and  bands  of  navvies  working- 
.hstlessly.    But  before  and  after  these  signs  of  modern 
hurry,  we  pass  through  tiny  villages  or  bv  lonely  fields, 
in  which  the  women  sit  at  their  doors,  or  on  the  ground 
beside   their   goats   and   cows,   working   their  lace- 
niakmg  bobbins  with  the  delicate  fingering  of  accom- 
plished pianists. 

La  Chaise-Dieu,  as    it   appeared   suddenly,  posed 
spectacularly  against  the  sky,  across  a  great  'space  of 
green  meadow,   reminded  me   for  a  moment  of  the 
Troitsa  Monastery,  as  it  appears  on  its  more  fantastic 
height  at  Sergiero.  The  grey  facade  of  the  church,  with 
Its  two  low  towers,  rises  out  of  a  cluster  of  houses,  with 
dull  red  tiles,  which  seem  to  press  as  closely  as  they 
can  about  it,  with  an  afTectionate  homeliness.    It  is  a 
village  like  one  of  the  Roman  hill-towns,  precipitous, 
with  houses  squeezed  into  hilly  corners  ;  in  the  very 
4iiidst  the  church,  with  its  wide  grey  steps,  its  facade 
desecrated  by  a  modern  clock  ;  below  a  glimpse  of  the 
plain  at  the  end  of  a  steep  street ;  women  sitting  at 
•their  doors,  making  lace;  or  a  few  visitors  from  the 
department  passing  with  their  photographic  apparatus, 
■or  lingering  at  the  cafe  door  opposite  ;  a  few  chasseurs. 
Around  and  behind  the  church  once  stood  the  vast 
Benedictine  Abbey,  the  Casa  Dei,  founded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  which,  under  the  later  rule 
ofPope  Clement  VI.,  the  second  Avignon  Pope  who  died 
there,  and  of  Richelieu,  its  titular  abbot,  possessed  the 
whole  country  we  had  traversed,  then  mainly  forest. 
The   church,  gothic  of  the  fourteenth   and  fifteenth 
centuries,  with  but  two  sides   still  remaining  of  its 
cloister  suffered  greatly  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
when  the  spires  were  pulled  down,  the  plate  and  relics 
stolen,  the  glass  of  the  windows  broken,  the  statues 
from  all  the  niches  of  the  great  doorway,  and  almost  all 
the  small  figures  from  the  arch  above  the  door,  de- 
stroyed.   The  whole  face  has  been  battered  off  from  the 
statue  of  Clement  VL,  iu  the  centre  of  the  doorway, 
and  a  stone  mask  absurdly  stuck  on  to  replace  it.  The 
white  marble  figure  of  the  Pope,  on  his  tomb  in  the 
choir,  and  two  other  recumbent  figures  in  the  ambula- 
tory, have  been  mutilated  ;  and  the  admirable  Danse 
Macabre,  scratched  in  with  black  on  red  ground,  which 
runs  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  choir,  has  been  half 
effaced.     But  the  real  charm  of  the  place  has,  one 
may  suppose,  but  increased  with  time.    Looking  from 
the  high  altar  the  choir,  enclosed  within  its  high  walls 
half-way  to  the  low  vaulting  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
presents  a  singular  harmony  of  sombre  colours,  th^ 
fu'Jf  /T  °u     '  f^^'-teenth  century  stalls  passing  into 
the  faded  yellow  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  Tapes- 

Uu!     .7  'i^'""'  !  r"°^^"  ^'"^'3'  spotted  with 

bl  e.  red  and  black,  and  from  that  into  the  faintly 
yellow  grey  of  the  pillars,  and  the  deeper  yellow  o-rey  of 
he  vault  By  an  effect  in  which  time  ha's  been^pa'rtb 
the  artist,  infinite  splendours  seem  to  have  been  re- 
Srcolour'^'^''  '^^'"^'^  subtlety  into  that  dim  magnificence 
_  And  in  the  tapestries,  as  I  sought  out  their  whole 
amagery  what  pictorial  sense,  what  invention,  at  times 
what  dehghtfu  humour  !  They  tell  the  Biblical  hi  on- 
of  the  world  from  Adam  to  Christ,  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  Last  Judgment.  Three  large  tapestries  mark  the 
•two  ends  and  the  middle  of  the  choir;  in  one  of  them 
Joseph  piously  counts  his  beads  over  the  cradle  of  the 
i^ewly  born  uifant ;  another  has  a  magnificent  peacock  ■ 
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in  the  third,  a  bright  figure  in  the  foreground,  like  .1 
young  Moreiitine,  jauntily  carries  an  arc|uebusc  in  front 
of  the  Crucifixion.     I'verywhere  there  is  a   luxury  of 
robes,  of  head-dresses,  of  decorative  trees  and  flowers 
and  .mimals.  a  profusion  of  gold  crowns,  and  golden 
vessels,  and  carved  sepulchres,  and  Roman  .arches.  An 
Adoration  of   the   Magi  distinguishes  delightfully  be- 
ween  the  three  kings  :  the  old  king  with  bald  head  and 
long  grey  beard  wearing  an  ermine  cape,  who  kneels 
at  the  toot  of  the  infant ;  the  white  face  of  the  young 
king  with  his  long  and  straight  pale  gold  hair  and 
kirred  cloak;   and,  at  the   back,  the  black  face  of 
Bal  hasar   w-earmg  great  gold  ear-rings.     r<ings  and 
captains  have  for  the  most  part,  like  the  king  who 
shuts-  Daniel  into  the  den  of  lions,  long  black  hair  and 
beard;    and  Balaam,  a  splendid   figure  wearing  an 
immense  red  hat,   is  black-bearded  like  these  myal 
persons  ;  he  leans  over  the  head  of  the  ass  with  his 
whip  in  the  air,  and  the  ass  opens  its  mouth  to  speak, 
whi  e  an  exquisite  little  angel  looks  down  smilingly 
holding  the  uplifted  sword.    A  queen,  Esther,  kneels 
before  Ahasuerus,  w^earing  the  Saracen  henna  above  her 
'"'°Zu  'd         l-^'"?  and  queen  sit  side  by  side,  Solomon 
and  the  Beloved  (or  is  it  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ?),  he  dressed 
as  an  early  French  king,  with  the  thin  melancholy  face 
ot  i)t.  L0U13,  she  a  piquant,  delicious  little  person, 
dressed  in  red,  with  a  fantastic  crown  of  gold  ■  she 
looks   at   him   sideways  out  of  her  malicious  eyes, 
showing  their  whites  as  she  turns  them  in  an  enigmatical 
smile  ;  but  he  is  already  weary  of  that  and  of  all  other 
vanities.    In  a  delicious,  artificial  orchard  of  apple- 
trees  and  daisies,  opening  out  of  a  panel  in  vihich 
ai^gels  surround  an  empty  tomb,   Christ  appears  to 
Mary  Magdalen     A  ro3'al  cloak  is  wrapped  about  him, 
gold  embroidered  upon  red,  lined  with  red,  which  floats 
in  winay  folds  about  his  shoulders  ;  he  draws  a  golden 
fold  tightly  across  his  body  for  a  covering.     In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  a  spade,  with  his  right  hand  he  blesses 
tier     bhe  kneels,  certainly  not  mistaking  him  for  the 
gardener,  in  spite  of  the  spade  which  the  ingenious 
artist  has  put  into  his  hand  ;  she  holds  in  her  hands  a 
golden  cup,  from  which  she  lifts  the  cover.    She  is 
dressed  like  a  court  lady,  with  a  great  curled  head-dress 
of  pale  gold  colour,  long  white  bishop's  sleeves,  a  red 
ou  er  skirt  opening  over  an  inner  skirt  of  grey  and 
gold;  and  she  is  tiny  and  delicate,   under  her  long 

."rf  '  ^""Z  '^^'"tily  among  the  daisies 

and  the  green  and  yellow  leaves. 

In  the  first  panel  one  had  seen  Eve  beside  the  serpent 
under  the  eye  ot  God,  covering  herself  with  fig-leaves 
while  her  yellow  hair,  flowing  out  over  her  bent  arm 

n^r.^rl  ''^"'^^  ''"'^'"^  ^"  the  last 

S^hn  I,       '  rainbow,   holding  across  his 

shoulders  a  sword  which  flowers  into  a  tily  the  hilt 
pointing  to  his  left,  while  the  dead  rise  out  of  the  earth 
the  just  passing  over  a  floor  of  daisies  towards  a  gate- 
way through  which  a  procession  is  already  moving,  the 
sinners  falling  into  the  prompt  hands  of  a  goat-horned, 
bat-w.nged  demon  who  tears  them    asunder  ;  while 

f.r7^'-  '  ^  S^^'^^^qn^  fig-ure  with  a  swine's 

tace  circled  by  a  serpent,  holds  a  black  sceptre,  ending 
m  a  lash  :  tongues  of  flame  rise  behind  him.  It  is  as  a 
somevvhat  ghastly  prelude  to  this  vision  of  judgment 
that  the  Dance  ot'  Death  presents  itself,  on  the  rfverse 
ot  the  wall  on  which  these  tapestries  are  hun-  The 
preternaturally  jong  skeleton  which  agitates  its  fleshtess 
limbs,  threateningly  or  caressingly,  between  figure  after 
figure -a  dainty  warrior,  a  solid  burgher,  a  nun,  youth 
and  age,  wealth  and  poveriy-draws  together  a  series 

feJT'  ]\^?'T^^y  ^^fi"^^.  i"  the  unity,  the  blank 
level  to  which  death  may  be  said  to  reduce  life.  Worn 
and  battered,  they  fade  oiT  the  very  wall,  which  was  to 
perpetuate  their  mortality,  into  the  ghosts  themselves 

Evening  had  begun  when  we  started  to  drive  back, 
and  it  was  under  a  new  aspect  that  we  saw  the  Ion- 
road  whitened  and  darkened  by  the  moonlight.  It 
whitened  the  distant  pines,  which  had  been  black  under 
the  sunlight,  to  a  bluish  grey;  it  darkened  the  pines 
that  we  passed  through  to  a  blackness  fantastically 
streaked  with  white  about  the  roots.  Once  at  the 
bottom  of  a  low  slope,  two  girls,  who  were  keeping 
watch  over  their  goats,  joined  hands  and  began  ■  to 
swing  one  another  round,  as  in  a  ronde  of  youne 
peasants  in  some  painter's  Arcadia.    We  made  our  own 
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little  Arcadia,  g-ipsv-fashion,  half-way  home,  with  a 
bricrht  tire  made  out  of  stolen  brushwood  lighting  up 
the^straight  trunks  of  the  pine-trees,  through  which  we 
could  just  see  the  moon,  on  the  other  side,  as  we  lay 
around  the  fire  having  our  dinner  ideally.  Then  more 
woods.  St.  .\lvre,  but  vaguely  distinguishable  in  the 
shadow,  and  again  the  long  road.  St.  Germain  nestled 
into  its  hollow  under  the  moonlight,  its  walls  whiter, 
its  roofs  a  darker  red  than  we  had  seen  them  before  ;  a 
church-spire  rose  out  of  the  cluster  of  roofs,  from  which 
a  clock  struck  the  hour  ;  the  little  dark  fountain  in  the 
irregular  square  dripped  faintly.  Black  clouds  had 
begun  to  rise  over  the  mountains,  hurried  forward  by 
a  strong  wind,  and  these  clouds  seemed  to  be  drawn 
rapidlv^over  the  whole  sky,  like  a  curtain,  till  they 
blotte'd  out  the  moon,  which  shone  against  them  with  a 
fiefy  whiteness.  Rain  set  in  before  we  reached  Le 
Verriet-la-Varenne,  and  after  that  the  whole  country 
was  washed  out  in  a  dripping  mist,  grey  and  wet  to  the 
end  cf  the  journey.  Arthur  Symons. 

THE  JOYS  OF  ALP  CLIMBING. 

AS  some  criticisms  of  mine  uttered  in  this  journal 
a  few  week^  ago  may  possibly  be  used  agamst 
Alp  climbing,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  now 
on  the  secret  of  the  charm  Vv'hich  this  sport  has  ex- 
ercised over  men  of  every  kind.  For  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  men  who  have  felt  the  fascination  have  been 
some  of  the  ablest  Englishmen  of  the  present  century. 
Professor  Tvndall  came  very  near  to  being  the 
conqueror  of  "the  Matterhorn,  fell  over  1000  feet  m  an 
avalanche,  and  finally  built  himself  an  eyrie  in  one  of  the 
high  places  of  the  Alps.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is  hardly 
less  devoted  to  the  mountains  than  to  books.  The 
Rev.  Llewellyn  Davies  was,  I  believe,  th.e  conqueror 
of  the  Doni.  The  present  membership  of  the  Alpine 
Club  includes  distinguished  men  from  every  branch  of  life 
— lawvers  like  C.  E.  Mathews,  doctors  like  Dr.  Savage, 
and  writers  like  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield  and  Mr.  C.  T. 
•  Dent.  It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  lightly  dismiss  a  sport 
which  has  gained  the  devotion  of  a  body  of  men  like 
this.  Professionalism,  at  any  rate,  has  not  laid  its  taint 
on  this  sport.  And  there  is  scarcely  a  famous  climber 
who  has  not  been  distinguished  in  other  ways.  Mr. 
Edward  Whvmper  is  not  only  an  intrepid  climber  but 
also  a  distinguished   engineer.    Mr.  Mummery 


who 

died  in  the  Himalayas,  was  a  writer  and  lecturer  of  no 
mean  ability,  while  Mr.  Coolidge  and  Mr.  Hereford 
George  are  both  distinguished  teachers  at  Oxford. 

What,  then,  is  the  fascination,  how  is  it  that  the  world 
seems  to  be  divided  into  two  camps— those  who  have 
fallen  under  its  sway  and  those  who  deride  it  from  the 
becrinning?  There  are,  of  course,  certain  obvious 
thi^igs  to  say.  We  may  talk  at  length  about  the 
advantages  of  mountain  air.  But  that,  after  all,  can  be 
obtained  without  risking  your  neck.  Now  that  there  is 
a  railway  up  to  the  Corner  Grat  the  Londoner  and  the 
Parisian  will  be  safelv  transported  in  herds  up  to  an 
atmosphere  which  is  quite  sufficiently  rarefied  for  their 
purpose  ;  and  when  that  monstrous  undertaking,  the 
lun'^frau  railwav,  is  finally  completed,  and  the  danger 
of  s^ardine  tins  once  and  all  added  to  the  perils  above 
the  snow  line,  this  argument  for  climbing  will  have 
finallv  disappeared.  What  will  happen  when  this  last 
engineering  enormity  is  perpetrated?  I  suppose  that 
if  mountaineers  were  possessed  of  the  true  modern 
spirit  they  would  just  sell  their  ice  axes  for  old  iron, 
spend  the  profits  in  taking  a  railway  ticket,  and 
voyage  up  to  the  heights  through  the  tunnels  of  the 
frau.    But  they  will   do   nothing   of  the 


kind. 

face  of  their  own 


Thcv  have  quite  enough  dangers  to 
without  being  exposed  to  the  ignominious  horror  ot 
being  choked  in  a  railway  tunnel  by  a  fall  of  rocl<,_  or 
.swept  off  the  permanent  way  by  an  avalanche  of  ice. 
They  will  leave  these  dangers  to  be  faced  by  their 
anxious  relatives.  They  will  lake  their  ropes  and  axes 
elsewhere,  and  seek  out  mountains  which  still  defy  the 
engineer.  For  here  we  reach  two  essential  elements  of 
the  sport  -the  love  of  adventure  and  the  love  of  solitude. 
I  do  not  say  that  these  elements  exist  in  all  mountain- 
eering ;  for  a  certain  amount  of  activity  is  to  be  put 
dowirin  this,  as  in  other  matters  of  life,  merely  to  the 
infection  of  fashion.  But  these  are  tests  of  the  true 
mountaineering  spirit.    The  genuine  climber  will  be  hap- 


piest when  he  is  alone — when  he  is  carrying  on  his  sport 
in  a  remote  country  away  from  the  applause  of  the  hotels. 
To  him  there  will  be  a  sensible  diminution  of  pleasure  if 
he  finds  that  there  is  another  party  on  his  mountain  at 
the  same  time  as  himself.  He  goes  to  seek  the  solitude 
of  the  snows  ;  his  deepest  joys  are  to  be  found  in  the 
glittering  expanse  of  the  snow-field,  the  mighty  curve 
of  the  glaciers,  and  the  awful  silence  of  the  rock  summit 
piercing  the  skies  with  its  ragged  spire.  To  him  are 
vouchsafed  sights  never  seen  or  imagined  by  dwellers 
in  the  plain — line  on  line  of  mountains,  like  some  frozen 
sea,  hushed  under  the  solitary  moon  ;  the  march  of  cloud 
and  vapour  as  they  debouch  from  their  night  bivouac 
and  march  in  the  early  morning  up  the  mountain  side  ; 
or,  more  splendid  than  all,  the  mighty  war  of  the  ele- 
ments as  the  thunder  roars  from  peak  to  peak,  and  the 
clouds  eddy  in  their  wild  dance  around  the  mountain 
top.  What  words  can  describe  those  visions?  For 
these  are  the  masonic  secrets  of  the  mountaineer,  which 
can  be  communicated  to  no  one  outside  the  craft,  and 
must  be  seen  even  to  be  believed. 

It  is  for  these  things  and  for  no  reckless  risking  of 
life  that  men  like  Dr.  Hopkinson  leave  their  quiet 
English  existence,  and  seem  to  the  outside  world  to  be 
seized  with  a  kind  of  madness  as  they  approach  the 
m.ountains.  But  let  us  candidly  confess  that  there  is 
another  aspect  of  the  sport  which  is  almost  equally 
important.  Mountaineering  is  pursued  very  largely 
as  a  physical  exercise.  It  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
fend this  to  Englishmen.  There  is  no  kind  of  bird  or 
beast  which  Englishmen  will  not  readily  massacre  in 
order  to  obtain  fine  exercise.  It  is  the  pride  of 
mountaineers  that  they  cause  hurt  to  none  but  them- 
selves, and  risk  injury  to  no  life  but  their  own.  And 
yet  theirs  is  an  exercise  which  ranks,  I  venture  to  say, 
very  high  among  the  modes  of  developing  the  human 
body.  If  we  are  to  accept  modern  conjectures  of  human 
origin,  we  must  also  admit  that  climbing  exists  as  a 
suppressed  energy  in  all  human  beings.  The  study  of 
the  human  infant  has  been  taken  to  prove  that  man  is 
naturally  a  climbing  animal;  and  certainly  the  clutching 
power  of  a  baby's  foot  is  the  envy  of  every  rock  climber. 
Perhaps  with  careful  development  a  baby  might  be 
trained  to  retain  this  power,  and  a  new  class  of  climbers 
be  evolved.  I  commend  this  as  a  counsel  of  perfectio 
to  climbing  parents.  A  short  time  ago  a  book  wa 
produced,  in  which  were  contained  some  interestin 
disquisitions  on  "the  climbing  foot,"  and  the  writer 
proved  by  photographs  that  the  foot  of  a  good  climber 
becomes  more  prehensile  than  that  of  other  human 
beings.    That  alone  adds  t»o  human  power. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  foot  that  acquires  power.  In 
watching  the  Jubilee  Procession  last  year  I  remember 
being  struck  by  the  tremendous  superiority  of  the 
sailors  over  the  soldiers  in  the  swing  of  their  bodies 
and  the  freedom  of  all  their  limbs.  The  explanation  is 
simple.  The  sailor  is  a  climbing  animal.  The  finest 
servants  of  London  are  the  members  of  the  Fire 
Brigade.  They,  too,  are  climbing  animals.  As  any 
one  who  has  kept  an  orchard  will  readily  admit,  the 
boy  is  also  a  climbing  animal.  And  he  who  does  not 
retain  even  in  later  years  the  desire  to  climb  trees  is  but 
a  decadent  child  of  civilisation.  I  have  some  friends 
who  spend  what  time  they  can  spare  from  climbing 
mountains  in  climbing  poplars.  I  was  visiting  them 
on  one  occasion  when  they  took  me  for  an  afternoon's 
enjoyment  of  this  form  of  sport.  I  confess  that  I  was 
new  to  poplars,  and  that  I  found  them  somewhat  un- 
nerving, but  I  recognised  the  perfect  reasonableness  of 
the  sport,  and  hope  that  this  mention  of  It  may  cause 
it  to  spread.  The  latest  club  calls  itself  simply  the 
"Climbers'  Club."  The  name  Is  simple  and  adequate. 
In  the  absence  of  mountains  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
club  should  be  at  a  loss.    Are  therd  not  still  trees  ? 

To  sum  up  this  side  of  the  matter.  The  charni  of 
climbing  as  an  exercise  consists  In  the  fact  that  it  gives 
full  play  to  every  muscle  of  the  body,  that  it  implies  a 
constant  call  on  the  resource  and  judgment  of  the  climber,, 
and  that,  above  all,  it  develops  qualities  of  prudence 
and  reserve  ;  for  there  Is  no  man  who  becomes  so  pru- 
dent as  he  who  takes  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  there  is 
no  man  so  reserved  as  he  whose  lungs  are  entirely 
occupied  by  frequent  respirations. 

It  remains  to  mention  one  last  and  perhaps  the  most 
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im|v>i  t;uU  olcincnt  of  .satisfaction  in  climbiui,'-.     It  is  llic 
cultivation  of  coinraJoship.     "  Most  vallov-lubbers,"  to 
use  the  expressive  Tvioleso  phrase,  fail  to  understand 
the  reasons  which  woii^h  with  climbers  in  a  question 
like  that  of  cuttinj,'  tlie  rope.     I  speak  as  one  who 
0has  not  been  tempted   when    I   say  tiiat    lie  is  not 
a  climber  who  would  not  prefer  death  to  cutting;-  the 
rope.     When  two   or    three    individuals   are  roped 
toi^-ether  for  a  mountain  ascent  each  of  the  party  con- 
tributes to  a  sort  of  '•  pool  "  of  risk.    Each  one  draws 
liom  that  pool  a  certain  fund  of  increased  security. 
There  mii;ht  be  circumstances  in  which  one  would  be 
safer  alone,  but  on  the  whole  the  strenj^-th  of  several  is 
i^reater  than  that  of  one.     He  obtains  the  advantag-e  of 
being  roped  with  the  others,  and  in  his  turn  he  sacrifices 
the  chance  of  safety  which  he  might  draw  from  being- 
alone.     If  he  draws  the  advantag-e,  and  then  when  an 
omerg-eiicy  arises  contracts  himself  out  of  the  bargain 
by  cutting-  the  rope,  his  survival  is  a  breach  of  contract. 
Perhaps,  if  the  climber  were  always  presented  with  a 
.lear  alternative,  the  case  would  be  different.    But  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  never  be  able  to  decide  in 
time  whether  the  others  will  pull  him  down  or  he  will 
pull_  them  up.    To  cut  the  rope  is  to  decide  the  doubt 
in  his  own  favour.    There  was  a  famous  accident  on  the 
Lyskamm  in  which  a  brave  guide  who  could  have  saved 
liimself  by  cutting  the  rope  was  gradually  dragged  over 
the  cornice  by  a  party  of  severa'l  men  who  had  fallen. 
But  I  doubt  not  that  he  hoped  to  save  the  others  up  to 
the  very  moment  of  falling  himself.    At  any  rate  there 
is  no  man  who  could  wish  that  he  should  have  returned 
alive._    It  is  this  feeling  of  mutual  risk  and  common 
iability  w-hich  gives  its  peculiar  strength  and  beauty  to 
Alpine  comradeship.    It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  best 
friendships  are  the  friendships  made  in  danger  ;  and 
except  the  friendships  of  war  I  suppose  there  are  few  so 
•deep  and  enduring  as  those  of  Alpine  climbing. 

Harold  Spender. 


THE  VERACITY  OF  DE  ROUGEMONT. 
'X'WENTY  years  or  so  ago,  when  the  child-type  and 
pantomim.e  were  not  yet  extinct,  a  measure  of 
popularity  was  accorded  to  a  story  entitled  "  Eyes  and 
No  Eyes,"  in  which,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  fantastic 
and  far-fetched  phrase,  our  every-day  life  was  skilfully 
■distorted  to  the  proportions  of  the  supernatural.  The 
striking  of  a  match,  the  boiling  of  water,  the  toilet  soap, 
the  morning  news  sheet,  would  in  this  way  become  the 
marvels  of  some  dreamland.    And  so,  from  one  point  of 
view,  they  undoubtedly  are.     In  a  world  growing  older 
and  more  sated  with  the  marvellous,  we  calmly'accept 
natural  phenomena  and  scientific  inventions  that  would 
have  suggested  the  evil  one  to  the  less  sophisticated 
mmds  of  our  forebears.    The  steam  engine  and  tele- 
phone, to  ourselves  the  merest  conveniences  of  modern 
civilisation,  would  undoubtedly  turn  the  brain  of  many  a 
savage  now  inhabiting  unexploited  wastes.    But  it  is 
a  strange  thing  that  just  as  the  infinite  resources  of 
■educated  mankind  are  calculated  to  shock  the  brain  of 
the  primitive  barbarian,  so  the  untravelled  man  of  cities 
reels  with  amazement  when  suddenly  confronted  with 
the  wild  marvels  of  eternal  nature.    The  shark  and 
giant  squid,  every-day  sights  to  the  South  Sea  Islander 
are  all  but  incredible  to  the  stay-at-home  w^ho  has  not 
seen  anything  larger  than  a  dogfish  or  some  small  cuttle, 
and  his  first  instinct  is  emphaticallv  to  deny  their  exist- 
ence.    If  there  are,  as  we  recently  had  occasion  to  learn, 
folks  capable  of  disbelieving  the  presence  of  large  sharks 
at  our  very  door,  what  possibilities  of  scepticism  are  not 
opened  up  by  a  simple  recital  of  the  wonders  of  nature 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  excessive  heat  and  an 
inexhaustible  food  supply  conduce  to  the  growth  of 
giants  ?    M.  de  Rougemont  is,  I  fancy,  the  victim  of 
sensational  journalism.    I  have  no  word  to  say  against 
the  magazine  that  has  made  him  famous,  as  I  know 
nothing  of  its  methods  beyond  the  general  programme 
vouchsafed  to  its  readers.    But  from  this  alone  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  sensational  and  thrillino-  are  ;ts 
mainstay.      Told    in    matter-of-fact    language,  and 
deprived  of  the  somewhat  startling  assistance  of  the 
artists   drawings,   his   story  bears,  so  far,  little  or 
nothing  that  need  raise  a  doubt.    There  is  no  need  to 
concern  ourselves  with  his  dealings  with  the  Anthropo- 
logical  section   of  the    British    Association  beyond 


expressing  regret  that  a  gentleman  ol  sucli  admil- 
tedly  vague  antecedents  should  have  been  called  upon 
to  address  that  remarkable  body,  or  that,  having  been 
so  invited,  he  should  have  met  with  so  little  co^irtesy 
as  to  be  assured  that  his  papers  were  a  source  of  dis- 
appointment to  the  august  lovers  of  the  sensational 
there  assembled. 

The    mass    of  correspondence    that  has,  however, 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers  bears  in  the  main  upon 
the  alorementioncd  article  in  the  August  number  of 
the  "Wide  World  Magazine."     Such  open  criticism, 
freely  ofi"ered  and  met  without  flinching,  must  be  matter 
for  rejoicing  to  lovers  of  the  truth  in  general  and  to  the 
proprietors  of  that  periodical  in  particular.  Perhaps, 
though,  de  Rougemont  himself  is  the  chief  gainer! 
This  is  the  age  of  advertisement,  and  there  can  be  no 
more  efTective  advertisement  of  travellers'  tales  than  to 
throw_  doubt  upon  them.     Excessive  zeal  on  the  part  of 
tlie  critics  may  even  open  up  pleasing  vistas  of  substan- 
tial damages  in   the    libel   court.      The  remarkable 
seamanship  of  this  man  returned  from  the  dead  has 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  nautical  critics  in 
more  than  one  paper.    It  was  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  navigation,  single-handed,  of  a  40-ton  schooner  in  a 
whirlpool  and  the  subsequent  casual  hoisting  of  her 
mainsail  in  half  a  gale,  related  with  a  curt  modesty  that 
exceeded  judicious  bounds,  would  pass  unchallenged. 
It  seems,  however,  quite  possible,  considering  the  lapse 
of  time  and  mem.ory  and  the  strange  manner  in  wdiich 
this  story  was  prepared  for  publication,  that  details  of 
considerable  technical  value,  albeit  of  only  slight  ,o-eneral 
interest,   may  without  difficulty  have  escaped  record. 
Pharsaha  was  not  won  quite  so  easily  as  the  famous 
three  words  of  the  victor  might  lead  a  literal  man  to 
believe.    Nay,  even  had  de  Rougemont  been  acquainted 
with  the  technicalities  of  navigation,  and  had  memory 
served  him  to  such  purpose,  it  would  be  quite  legitimate 
for  the  editor,  knowing  his  public,  to  make  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  drybones  of  seamanship  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  more  welcome  shark  and  octopus.  If, 
reading  between  the  lines,  we  imagine  the  almost  super- 
human efforts  of  a  despairing  man  unwillinp-  to  drown, 
It  IS  quite  conceivable  that  that  mainsail  ma^y  have  been 
hoisted,  even  in  the  face  of  such  fearful  odds.  There 
remain  to  us,  then,   the  sober  contemplation  of  de 
Rougemont's  natural  history,  and  the  question  whether 
his  accounts  of  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  contain  one 
single  episode  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  what  is 
already   known.      I  venture  to  think  that  the  only 
element  of  the  sensational  in  this  portion  of  his  narrative 
is  to  be  found  in  the  amazing  language  and  illustrations 
Even  the  whale  (which  the  author  sees  throuo-h  the 
back  of  his  head!)  and  alligator  in  his  latest  "instal- 
ment are   frankly  impossible   only  in  the  drawin^-s 
Admitting  that  neither  writer  nor  artist  have  made  a 
study  of  natural  history,  the  discrepancies  and  errors 
may  easily  be  accounted  for.    Take  seriatim  the  bare 
facts.    A  huge  squid  drags  a  man  and  boat  beneath  the 
surface,  and  the  man  is  recovered  alive  ;  a  leopard-seal 
rears  up  before  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  terrified 
swimmer  ;  a  shark  is  killed  by  the  planting  in  its  jaws 
of  a  stake,  and  its  corpse  is  subsequently  ridden  back  to 
the  boat  by  its  captor  ;  pelicans  disgorge  their  fish  for 
the  castaway  to  steal;  de  Rougemont  treads  on  the 
spine  of  a  sting-ray,  and  rides  loggerhead  turtles  round 
the  shallowlagoon.  Howdo  these  simple  statements  read 
111  the  picturesque  language  that  fills  the  "thrilling"  ideal 
of  the  aforementioned  magazine  ?   The  squid  becomes  an 
octopus,  and  the  artist  gives  us  a  veritable  octopus  with 
at  least  ^e?i  arms  !  (Mr.  Louis  Becke,  by  the  way,  knows 
of  one  with  only  six,  for  which,  I  suspect,  they  would 
pay  a  heavy  price  at  South  Kensington).    The  leopard- 
seal— unoffending    mammal— becomes    "a  monstrous 
fish  with  an  enormous  hairy  head  and  fierce,  fantastic 
moustaches."     The  shark   is    gagged,   not  with  the 
customary  stake,  but  with  a  "pointed  skewer,"  that 
looks,  in  the  drawing,  like  a  tenpenny  nail.    The  stino-- 
ray  is  confused  with  the  torpedo-ray,  a  totally  different 
member  of  the  order.    Either  the  ray  had  a  serrated 
dagger,  capable    of  inflicting  the  painful  wound  he 
received,  or  else  it  had  the  power  of  giving  electric 
shocks.    Nature  is  not  so  lavish  of  her  brutalities  as  to 
permit  a  combination  of  the  two.      If  spiders  had 
wings,  it  would  go  hard  with  the  insect  world  ;  and  a 
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combined  sting-rav  and  torpedo-ray  would  be  a  monster 
too  formidable  for' the  seas  of  this  earth.  Mr.  Cornish 
is  quite  within  his  rights  in  denying  that  wombats  "rise 
in  clouds,"  but  de  Rougemont  meant  flying  squirrels, 
and  the  error  is  of  slight  importance  in  the  discussion. 

I  have  no  desire  "to  underrate  the  bitterness  of  de 
Rougemont's  sufferings,  or  for  that  matter  the  interest 
of  hfs  story,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  little  dis- 
appointed with  the  promised  revelations,    and    it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  these  came  to  be  boomed  by 
the  scepticism  of  men  presumably  capable  of  judging  in 
such  matters.    How,  for  instance,  came  Dr.  Forbes  to 
deny  the  presence  of  flocks  of  pelicans  on  those  sandpits 
so  characteristic  of  the  north  Australian  coast,  when,  in 
a  single  summer  trip  by  the  now  hackneyed  British 
India  route,  a  powerful  glass  would  convince  him  of 
their  reality.      How,  too,  did  so  old  a  traveller  as 
Louis  Becke  question  the  possibility  of  turtle-riding,  a 
method    of    capture  well    known    at  any  rate  since 
Darwin  described  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  stay-at-home? 
These  doubts  in  truth  surprise  me  far  more  than  any- 
thing in  the  story  of  de  Rougemont,  who,  leaving  aside 
the  requirements'  of  the  magazine  for  which  he  writes, 
states,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  only  commonplace 
facts  in  the  highlv-coloured  language  that  might  be 
expected  of  a  man  who  has  spent  half  his  life  amid 
primitive  savagery.     He  has  not  been  treated  over 
fairly  either,  for  while  the  half  of  his  critics  complain 
that'  his  inventions  verge  on  the  impossible,  the  other 
half  maintain  that  he  records  little  that  was  not  already 
published  by  older  travellers.     As  well  quibble— and  I 
marvel,  indeed,  that  no  philologist  has  yet  come  forward 
with  the  objection— over  the  execrable  French  in  which 
the  castaway's   friendly  apparition   bids  _  him  _  hope  ! 
M.  de   Rougemont  promised,  through  his  editor,  to 
thrill  the  reading  and  untravelled  public  ;  and,  failing  a 
stock  of  the  truly  marvellous  (a  rare  brand  in  these 
jaded  times),  the  best  course  was  to  wrap  the  facts  in 
fantastic  language  elucidated  by  fantastic  drawings. 
Let  those  who  misunderstand  my  attitude  repair  to  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  and  watch  Roderigo  as,  playing  with 
a  fine  restraint  the  part  of  travelled  liar,  he  keeps  the 
foolish  court  agape  with    the   recital   of  volcanoes, 
dolphins  and  other  trifles  that,  in  these  days  of  Cook 
and  Gaze,  evoke  no  wonderment  and  barely  disturb 
those  who  placidly  browse  at  the  saloon  table.    To  this 
thrilling  mariner  enter  Beatrix,  who  breaks  the  spell 
with  epithets  worthy  of  a  fish-hag,  more  outspoken, 
though  scarce  more  impolite,   than   the    savants  at 
Bristol. 

I  would  it  were  possible  for  me  to  pay  the  magazine 
and  its  new  find  the  willing  tribute  of  disbelief.  _  I 
cannot.  I  care  not  whether  the  hero  was  born  in  Paris, 
Panama,  or  the  lie  du  Diable.  Nor  do  I  tremble,  as  I 
should  wish,  at  the  meeting,  promised  by  Sir  George 
Newnes,  between  de  Rougemont  and  Jensen  (shades  of 
Livingstone  and  Nansen  !),  which  will  doubtless  be 
consummated  in  good  time.  But  I  gladly  congratulate 
the  magazine  on  the  glory  thus  early  shed  on  its  refined 
pages  and  the  "Chronicle"  on  its  ingenious  and  not,  I 
hope,  unprofitable  pwcc  de  resistance  for  the  end  of  the 
holidays.  Avlmer  Pollard. 


24  September,  1898 


REACTIONARY  SCIENCE. 

THE  1898  meeting  of  the  British  Association  is 
done  with,  and  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
Presidential  address  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  To  those 
interested  in  the  ultimate  problems  of  nature  the 
election  of  Sir  William  Crookes  to  the  Presidency  was 
more  than  a  routine  and  ephemeral  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  science  ;  from 
his  ripe  knowledge  and  his  curious  and  adventurous 
imagination  we  expected  a  daring  excursion  into  those 
regions  where  experimental  methods  fade  into  meta- 
physics, into  that  borderland  where  the  jagged  frontier 
of  knowledge  stretches  into  the  unknown.  In  the  latter 
part  of  this  century,  chemists  have  offered  us  a  shadowy 
dream  with  the  slightest  skeleton  of  substantial  fact,  of 
a  theory  of  the  elements  comparable  with  the  nebular 
hypothesis  of  worlds  and  the  evolutionary  conception  of 
organisms.  In  earlier  times  we  had  to  take  the  chemical 
elements  as  isolated  and  ultimate  facts  in  the  universe, 
as  so  many  sneering  limits  to  the  knowledge  of  man. 
Each  new  discovery,  like  the  recent  exploits  of  Pro- 


fessor Ramsay  and  his  associates,  was  a  mere  addition 
to  the  heap  of  discrete  counters  with  which  we  had  to 
play  at  our  puzzle-game  of  matter.     In  recent  times, 
however,    chemists   have   been   suggesting   that  the 
elemental  counters  are  neither  ultimate  nor  absolute. 
One  long  series  of  investigations   culminated   in  the  j 
marvellous  periodic  law  of  Mendel^eff,   according  to 
which   the  elements  have  inevitable  places  in  a  con- 
crete   scheme.     The    spectroscopic    investigations  of 
Huggins  and  Crookes,  and  the  fractional  distillations  of 
Cro'okes,  lead  us  still  further  from  the  old  views  of  the 
isolated  discreteness  of  the  elements.    We  begin  to 
think  of  them,  darkly,  rather  as  positions  of  stability  J 
determined  bv  conditions  external  to  themselves,  as- 
fixed  points  in  a  continuous  series.    Above  all,  we  have 
the    luminous    suggestion,   crystallised    in    the  word 
"  protyle,"  that  there  is  a  primitive  form  of  matter,  com- 
parable to  protoplasm  in  the   organic  realm,  out  of 
which  and  by  combinations  of  which  all  the  different 
forms  of  matter  have  been  evolved.    With  such  specu- 
lations—and speculation  is  to  science  what  faith  is  to- 
religion— the  name  of  Crookes  is  intimately  associated, 
and'^it  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  he  preferred 
to  the  kind  of  address  he  could  have  written,  a  variation 
of  the  old  fable  according  to  which  the  Giant  Despair 
puffed  out  by  crude  statistics  is  to  be  slain  by  the  good 
airy  science  "bearing  a  magic  wand  of  fixed  nitrogen. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  Presidential  address,  but  the.^ 
elaborate  obscurantism  of  Professor  Japp  in  his  address 
to  the  section  of  chemistry  which  suggested  the  title 
of  this  article.    We  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
remarks  of  the  Aberdeen  professor  will  play  for  a  long- 
time a  conspicuous  part  in  the  writings  of  those  astute 
opportunists  who  regard  every  scientific  difficulty  as  a 
valuable  buttress  to  some  system  of  religious  philo- 
sophy.   To  the  confident  faith  of  some  of  the  Early 
Christian  Fathers  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion and  the  probable  absence  of  any  insuperable  gap 
between    living   and  non-living  matter   presented  no 
philosophical  or  religious  difficulty.    To  them  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  offered  an  equal  wonder  of 
superhuman  fixity  of  law,  an  equal  argument  of  super- 
human origin  of  the  material  universe.     Evolution  of 
organism  from  organism  or  of  organism  from  matter 
would   have  seemed   to  them   conceptions   no  more 
destructive  to  faith  than  the  shifting  routine  of  the 
stars  or  the  sparkling  growth  of  crystals  in  a  mother- 
liquid.     But  for  some  reason,  the  historical  tracing  of 
which  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  modern  philosophy, 
lay  and  clerical,  has  clung  resolutely  to  the  idea  of  aa 
absolute  dichotomy  between  organized  and  unorganized 
matter.     When   the  careful    methods  of  the  young, 
science  of  bacteriology  made  it  plain  that  the  mediajval 
doctrine  omtie  vivum  e  vivo  extended  to  the  minutest 
and  lowest  of  organisms,  the  result  was  hailed  as  a 
tremendous  gain  to  dogmatic  theology. 

This  imagined  importance  of  the  distinction  between, 
living  matter  and  dead  matter  was  extended  to  the 
complex  chemical  substances  called  organic  because 
they  occur  naturally  only  as  the  derivatives  of  living 
animals  and  plants.  Organic  substances  were  held  to. 
differ  from  inorganic  not  merely  because  they  were  a. 
peculiar  and  highlv  complex  group  of  bodies,  but  be- 
cause, although^hey  contained  no  distinctive  elements,, 
the  elements  composing  them  were  supposed  to  be 
arranged  in  some  peculiar  fashion,  anomalous  so  far  as 
ordinary  physics  and  chemistry  go,  and  due  to  a  mys- 
terious vital  force.  A  recent  series  of  triumphs  ot 
modern  chemistrv  has  been  the  artificial  production  in  the 
laboratory  of  a  large  number  of  these  organic  bodies. 
The  list  of  these  bodies  already  is  sufficiently  long,  and. 
is  continually  being  added  to.  In  the  minds  of  most 
chemists  and  biologists  these  successes  have  seemed' 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  advance  of  science,  and  ex- 
ceedingly probable  advances  towards  the  complete  re- 
moval of  the  barrier  that  has  been  raised  in  thought 
between  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  There  is  no- 
possible  question  of  an  overthrow  of  the  disproof  ot 
spontaneous  generation.  Even  if  advances  in  synthetic 
chemistry  and  advances  in  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  living  matter  ultimately  meet  In  the  artificial  forma- 
tion of  living  protoplasm,  the  new-formed  living  mjiterial 
would  not  be  any  existing  organism.  To  employ  a 
rough  analogy,  we  may  compare  the  structure  of  any 
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liviiif^  organism  to  .1  lli^toll^■  >.athotlial.  It  is  possible 
to  iniat;iiie  a  siimilatioii  stone  by  stone  of  an  aiieicnt 
pile,  but  the  reconstruction,  liouevor  laitlifiil,  could  not 
repeat  the  slow  incrustations  of  the  ai,'es  and  the  lonj^- 
trail  of  historical  associations.  Any  Iivin<^  ori^anisni 
has  behind  it  a  series,  indefniite  and  irreclainiable,  ot 
modifications  that,  vniliUe  the  case  of  the  cathedral, 
atTect  both  external  form  and  properties.  The  possible 
protoplasm  of  the  laboratory  necessarily  would  be 
simpler  than  that  of  any  existiiif^:  form  of  animal  or 
plant.  None  the  less,  the  formation  of  orj^anic  bodies 
has  scareil  those  obsessed  by  the  _t,>-ratuitous  terror  of  a 
breach  in  the  wall  between  life  and  non-living  matter, 
and  Professor  Japp  has  come  to  their  aid. 

The  new  prophet,  however,  has  nothin^^  more  re- 
markable in  his  doctrine  than  its  proclamation  with  the 
pomp  and  dij^nity  lent  by  a  seat  in  the  chair  on  the 
section   devoted   to  chemistry.     Long  ago,  Pasteur, 
who   was   the   founder   of   that   branch   of  modern 
chemistry  with  which  Professor  Japp  dealt,  made  his 
remarkable  discovery  between  the  optical  activity  of 
certain  chemical  bodies  and  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
asymmetry  in  their   structure.    This   asymmetry  has 
been  compared  with  the  relation  between  a  right  hand 
and  a  left  hand,  but  a  more  ingenious  and  intelligible 
comparison  is  that  with  a  semi-detached  villa.  The 
whole  edifice  is  a  symmetrical  body  ;   the  right-hand 
house  and  the  left-hand  house  are  each  lop-sided,  and 
their  wants  of  symmetry  are  complementary,  so  that 
the  reflection  in  a  mirror  of,  say,  the  left-hand  villa 
would  seem,  not  another  left-hand  villa,  but  the  twin 
right-hand  portion  of  the  building.     When  light  passes 
through  solutions  of   bodies  the  molecules  of  which 
correspond  to  the  twin  pairs,  it  is  unaffected  ;  when  it 
passes  through  solutions  containing  an  excess  of  right- 
hand  or  left-hand  structures,  it  is  twisted  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.     When  organisms  act  upon  a  neutral 
solution  they  gradually  transform  it  into  an  active  solu- 
tion by  selective  absorption   of  one  set  of  the  com- 
ponent parts.    Pasteur  proclaimed,  what  has  since  been 
shown  to  be  probably  universal  truth,  that  organisms 
alone  produce  isolated  bodies  of  right  or  of  left-handed 
asymmetry.    Moreover,  it  appears  to  be  the  case  that, 
when  organic  bodies  are  formed  artificially,  either  the 
twin  halves  are  present  in  a  conjoined  state  or  in  such 
equal  proportions  that  they  neutralise  one  another,  with 
the  result  that  the  artifacts  are  neutral  to  light,  while 
the  natural  products  twist  it. 

It  is  upon  the  reiteration  of  such  facts,  stated  cer- 
tainly with  a  distinguished  luminosity,  that  Professor 
Japp  founds  his  claim  to  the  grave  attention  of 
biologists  and  the  profound  gratitude  of  philosophers. 
He  drives  it  home  by  two  extraordinary  statements. 
It  happens  to  be  the  case  that  chemists,  by  picking  out 
crystals  under  the  microscope,  are  able  to  separa'te,  in 
artificially  prepared  solutions,  the  two  kinds  of  sym- 
metrical bodies,  and  so  to  prepare  optically  active  bodies, 
like  those  actually  formed  in  organisms.  To  this  Pro- 
tessor  Japp,  borrowing,  as  he  tells  us,  from  Owen 
Brown,  retorts  that  here,  after  all,  there  Is  the  opera- 
tion of  living  organisms  acting  through  the  microscope  ' 
Precisely  so  ;  unless  man,  an  organism,  existed,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  the  human  production  of 
organic  bodies.  The  second  remarkable  statement  Is 
remarkable  only  as  coming  from  a  scientific  man,  who 
presumably  has  a  training  In  the  logical  pursuit  of  an 
argument.  It  is  the  statement  that  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  at  the  first  beginning  of  life  these  optically  active 
bodies  could  have  come  into  existence  without  the 
direct  intervention  of  some  selective  agency  comparable 
with  the  action  of  a  chemist  selecting  and  rejecting 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  For  this  statement 
is  precisely  the  thesis  which  Professor  Japp  professes 
to  be  proving. 
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"THE  GREAT  RUBY,"  &c. 
T  CONCEIVE  that  for  people  who  have  nothino- better 
to  do  It  must  be  great  fun  to  write  a  play  for  Drury 
Lane.  Last  year,  the  management  wanted  Battersea 
Park  and  a  diving-bell,  amongst  other  things  •  this 
year,  it  wanted  Lord's,  a  balloon,  a  four-in-hand 
bicyclists  on  the  road,  Prince  Ranjitslnhji  and  the 
Military  Tournament.  Mr.  Collins,  I  assume,  writes 
these  things  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  Messrs 


Cecil  Raleigh  and  Henry  Hamilton  take  to  the  seaside, 
and    in   due   course  the   play  is  delivered.    In  fact,' 
Hruriolography  must  be  very   like  doing  /xmis-nmcx, 
and  the  ingenious  result  bears  the  same   relation  to 
d^raina  as  do  iMii/s-riinrs  to  poetry.      Have  Messrs. 
Raleigh  and  Hamilton  deduced,  this  year,  a  plausible 
play  from   Mr.   Collins'  premisses?    I    do  not  mean 
a    play   which    will    be   applauded    for   nobody  can 
refrain  from  clapping  in  a  National  Theatre— but  rather 
a  play  which  carries  some  illusion  of  drama  :  do  the 
given  scenes  seem  to  have  been  evolved  from  the  play, 
or  does  the  play  seem  to  be  a  mere  setting  for  the 
given  scenes  ?    Is  this  too  high  a  test?    As  a  student 
of  Druriolography,    1   think  not.    A  great  poem,  of 
course,  cannot  be  founded  on  bouis-nmcs— the  aim  Is  to 
make  a  seemingly  natural  poem,  and  that  aim  can  be 
attained  by  due  ingenuity.    Great  drama  cannot  be 
founded  on  Mr.  Collins'  lines— all  that  Mr.  Collins  can 
hope  for  is  a  seemingly  natural  play,  one  that  shall 
absorb  his  own   ideas  and  not  expose  them,   in  all 
their   lustrous   nudity,    to   the   public   eye.     And  I 
declare  that,  with  due  Ingenuity,'  a  seemingly  natural 
play  might  have  been— but  has^not  been— founded  on 
Lord's,  a  balloon,  &c.     I  admit  that  the  task  was  diffi- 
cult.    I  fancy  that  Mr.  Collins  may  take  a  sly  pleasure 
in  making  his  annual  list  as  difficult  as  possible.  Prince 
Ranjitsinhji  may  have  been  thrown  in  merely  that  the 
authors  might  show  how  far  their  Ingenuity  could  really 
go  to  turn  the  celebrity  of  a  living  man  to  dramatic 
account,  is  a  very  hard  and  delicate  task,  with  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  former  Drurlolographlsts  have  not  had 
to  cope.    How  far  Prince  Kassim  Wadia  Is  meant  to  be 
a  true  portrait  of  Prince  Ranjitsinhji,  I  am  not  yet 
sure.    He  is  made  up  exactly  like  him  ;  he  plays  cricket 
tor  Cambridge  and  makes  enormous  scores  ;  the  India 
Office  insists  that  he  shall  return  to  his  native  land. 

far,  the  portrait  Is  taken  direct  from  life 
But  has  the  real  Prince  ever  fallen  in  love  with 
a  Russian  adventuress  ;  has  he  helped  her  to  steal  a 
jewel  ;  has  he  murdered  a  man  In  a  balloon  ?  If 
Messrs.  Raleigh  and  Hamilton  know  that  he  has  done 
these  things,  their  exposure  of  him  should  have  been 
made  to  the  police,  not  to  the  public.  If  he  has  not 
done  these  things,  Messrs.  Raleigh  and  Hamilton  have 
been  guilty  of  a  rather  gross  breach  of  good  taste— for 
how  is  the  public  to  know  where  the  realistic  part  of  their 
portrait  ends  and  the  fictional  part  of  It  begins  ^  That 
the  Censor  did  not  step  In  and  save  Prince  Ranjitsinhji 
IS  not  extraordinary.  The  Censor's  vagaries  are  a 
sacred  institution.  But  I  do  wonder  that  the  public 
has  not  protested  against  the  cheapening  of  last  year's 
hero.  Will  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  be  represented  as  a  thief 
and  murderer  next  autumn  ?  And,  meanwhile,  has  the 
figure  of  Prince  Raniitslnhji  at  Madame  Tussaud's 
been  moved  into  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  ? 

I  have  digressed.     I  was  saying  that  "The  Great 
Ruoy     IS  not  a  natural  play;  that  the  authors  might 
have  made  a  more  ingenious  solution  of  the  problem 
set  them  by  Mr.  Collins.     But,  you  may  argue,  the 
public  wants  to  see  Lord's,  a  balloon,  &c.,  and  does 
not  care  twopence  for  the  play's  quality.     Possibly  ;  yet 
that  IS  no  reason  why  Mr.  Collins,  to  whom  Drury 
Lane  has  been  given  as  a  sacred  trust,  should  be  con- 
tent with  trash.    I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Collins  is  anxious 
to  elevate  the  public  with  good  plays.    His  mistake  is 
in  leaving  Druriolography  In  the  hands  of  Messrs 
Raleigh  and  Hamilton.     Why  should  he  not  make  it  a 
pubhc  competition  ?    Let  him  publish  his  list  of  scenes 
early  in  the  year,  fix  a  date  on  or  before  which  all  solu- 
tions must  be  sent  In,  and  then  select  the  best  for  his 
next  production.    That  would  be  a  very  popular  move 
The  public  fritters  away  all  Its  leisure  in  solving  those 
little  acrostics  and  puzzles  which  are  the  pivot  of  the 
minor  press,  everyone  hoping  to  win  a  cottage-piano 
or  a  sewing-machine,  or  even  a  postal-order  for  five- 
shillmgs,  and  to  see  his  or  her  photograph  reproduced 
over  his  or  her  name  and  address.    What  labour  would 
these  good  people  spare  If  the  prize  dangled  before  them 
were  the  royalties  of  a  Drurlolographist  ?    All  that  very 
real  ingenuity  which  they  squander  now  on  the  pettiest 
tasks  would  be  pressed  Into  the  service  of  Mr.  Collins 
I  make  my  suggestion  in  perfect  seriousness.    I  hope 
that  Mr.  Collins  will  take  it.    Think  !    "  The  Manager 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  has  pleasure  In  announcing  that 
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the  winner  of  the  Dramaturg^ic  Competition  for  1S99 

is  :   Miss  Hilda  Parkes, 

32,  Lime  Row, 
Leamini^ton, 

whose  solution  will  therefore  he  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  earlv  in  September.    The  solutions  sent  in  by 
Mrs.  Albert  Sprig-g-, 
The  Acacias, 
Ealing, 

and  by  ]Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh, 

Playgoers'  L  lub, 
have  been  adjudged  worthy  of  honourable  mention." 

Setting  aside  the  play  itself,  I  found  "The  Great 
Ruby"  very  good  indeed.     It  is  an  admirable  substitute 
for  the  cinematograph,  and  it  has  this  advantage  over 
the  rival  invention  :  it  does  not  quiver.    To  watch  a 
cinematograph  is  to  expose  one's  optic  nerves  to  an 
awful  strain  :  to  persist  in  watching  it  is  to  court  blind- 
ness.   At  Drury  Lane,  however,  the  proscenium  is 
quite  steady,  and  one's  eyes  are  safe.    Whether  the 
lives  of  those  who  sit  in  the  two  or  three  front  rows  of 
the  stalls  are  equally  safe,  is  another  question.     By  this 
tim.e,  doubtless,  the  horses  in   the  fourth  act  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  footlights.    But  on  the  first 
night  the  poor  brutes  seemed  horribly  nervous  and 
unmanageable.    The  horse  ridden  by  the  Indian  Prince, 
after  gibbing  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  finally  bolted 
off  with  some  gallant  super  clinging  to  its  bridle — 
greatly  to  my  relief,  for  I,  sitting  in  the  second  row  of 
the  stalls,  had  thought  it  quite  as  likely  as  not  to  take 
a  flying  leap  over  the  orchestra,  and  had  been  wonder- 
ing" who  would  be  chosen  to  criticise  plays  for  this 
paper.    Otherwise  the  evening  passed  quite  smoothly 
and  cheerfully.    There  was  only  one  disappointment. 
In  the  scene  at  Lord's,  the  characters  continually  asked 
one  another  whether  they  were  going  that  night  to  the 
Opera,  and  I  supposed  that  in  due  course  the  stage 
would  be  occupied  by  Melba,   Plancon  and  the  De 
Reszkes,  whilst  Mrs.  John  Wood,  Mr.  Pateman  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  would  appear  in  various  boxes 
about  the  house.    Why  should  not  the  auditorium  be 
thus  utilised  in  Mr.  Collins'  scheme  of  realism  ?  Per- 
haps next  autumn  ....  but  I  will  not  throw  out  any 
more  hints  to  Mr.  Collins.    Even  as  it  is,  I  shall  not 
have  room  to  discuss  "  Macbeth,"  the  very  powerful 
and  interesting  play  which  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  has 
just  produced  at  the  Lyceum.    That  must  be  reserved 
for  next  week.    But  I  may  mention  that  "  Little  Miss 
Nobody,"  at  the  Lyric,  is  a  bright  example  of  its  kind, 
with  many  good  songs  and  dances.    Miss  Kate  Cutler 
plays  the  chief  part  in  it  very  carefully  and  prettily. 
Mr.  Lionel  Brough  plays  with  such  gusto  as  to  make 
one  forget  that  he  was  doing  this  kind  of  thing  when  the 
rest  of  the  cast  were  in  their  cradles.    But  I  hope  that 
he  does  not  mean  to  cut  the  legitimate  for  long.  The 
chorus   behaves   vivaciously.      "The    Belle    of  New 
York"  has  evidently  taught   English   managers  the 
value  of  a  vivacious  chorus,  and  the  Paris-model  con- 
vention of  the  Gaiety  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  quite  obso- 
lete.   The  dresses  at  the  Lyric  look  duly  expensive. 
But  in  pieces  of  this  kind  how  much  better  it  were  to 
make  all  the  dresses  fantastic.     A  chorus  in  Scotch 
tweeds  is  horrible.    In  point  of  realism  it  is  a  complete 
failure — nothing  could  look  less  like  real  people  in  the 
Highlands.  The  manager,  of  course,  aims  not  at  realism, 
but  at  a  nice  coup  cVoeil.     Then  let  him  avoid  Scotch 
tweeds  at  any  rate.    Never  was  material  so  unsuited 
to  what  theatrical  costumiers,  I  am  told,  call  "limelight- 
wear."   All  the  Scotch  dresses  should  have  been  silken. 
At  the  Prince  of  Wales',  where  "The  Royal  Star"  is 
being  played,  one  finds  a  really  intelligent  use  of  cos- 
tume, the  aspect  of  a  period  amusingly  and  prettily 
suggested.   The  scheme  of  the  play  is  trite  and  meagre, 
but  Messrs.  Maurice  Ordonncau  and  Francis  Richard- 
son, the  authors,  have  contrived  some  good  lyrics  and 
jests  and — the  most  important  point^a  good  part  for 
Mr.  Edouin,  that  amazing  creature.  Max. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

DE.AREF?^  money  has  taken  the  place  of  politics  as 
the  disturbing  influence  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
during  the  week.  The  monetary  position  in  New  York 
has  been  closely  watched  and  a  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  in 


the  near  future  was  considered  inevitable.  The  markets 
have  consequently  been  inactive,  and  Paris  has  been  a 
further  source  of  weakness  on  account  of  the  sensational 
developments  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  Not  much  uneasiness 
is  felt  with  regard  to  the  Fashoda  business,  and  the 
general  opinion  is  held  that,  even  if  Captain  Marchand 
has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Upper  Nile,  the  French 
Government  at  the  present  juncture  is  not  likely  to 
insist  upon  his  remaining  there.  At  the  most  the 
success  of  his  expedition  can  only  serve  as  an  audacious 
pretext  for  obtaining  concessions  elsewhere.  What 
uneasiness  exists  is  due  rather  to  a  vague  and  unex- 
pressed feeling  that  militarism  in  France,  utterly 
discredited  as  it  is  by  recent  events,  may  seek  a 
refuge  from  complete  disgrace  by  some  sudden  and 
violent  means.  The  conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  the  French 
Army  in  the  Dreyfus  case  proves  conclusively  that  they 
will  hesitate  at  nothing  to  achieve  their  ends,  and  the 
danger,  remote  though  it  may  be,  is  that  the  Fashoda 
incident  may  be  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  to  plunge  the 
country  into  war  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of 
France  from  the  sordid  and  disgraceful  story  which  is 
gradually  being  revealed.  Affairs  in  the  Far  East 
are  also  less  satisfactory,  and  the  hopes  which  were 
based  upon  the  sudden  dismissal  of  Li  Hung  Chang 
have  been  quickly  dissipated  by  the  news  that  his 
disgrace  is  likely  to  be  of  the  shortest  possible  duration. 
Moreover  in  the  Near  East,  in  spite  of  Admiral  Noel's 
prompt  and  effective  action,  the  general  position  is  still 
far  from  being  secure.  The  recent  activity  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  has  proved,  therefore,  to  be  but  a  false 
start,  and  this  unfortunate  year  seems  likely  to  drag 
itself  out  to  a  gloomy  end. 

The  large  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  Bank  on  the 
New  York  account,  and  the  expectation  of  a  further 
drain  of  gold  to  the  United  States,  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Bank  of  England  to  raise  its  discount  rate  on 
Thursday  to  3  per  cent.,  from  the  2},  per  cent,  at  which 
it  has  stood  since  30  June  last.  The  long-expected 
efflux  of  gold  has  come  at  last  with  unexpected  sudden- 
ness. Last  week  only  ;j{,'ioo,ooo  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  for  export  and  the  banking  reserve  actually 
increased  by  ;^2oo,ooo.  This  week  ;^98i, 000  of  gold 
has  been  withdrawn,  chiefly  for  the  United  States,  and 
the  reserve  has  decreased  by  ;^526,4io.  Nevertheless, 
the  position  of  the  Bank  is  stronger,  for,  owing  to  a 
large  decrease  in  private  deposits,  the  proportion  of 
reserve  to  liabilities  has  risen  to  50^  per  cent.  The 
Bank  has  been  borrowing  largely  in  the  open  market, 
as  is  shown  by  the  decrease  of  ;^2,o40,ooo  in  Govern- 
ment and  "other"  securities.  The  discount  market 
was  unsettled  by  the  change  in  the  Bank  Rate,  which, 
though  anticipated  shortly,  was  scarcely  expected  this 
week,  and  the  three-months'  rate  rose  to  2\  to  2%  per 
cent.,  as  against  i  jj-  to  i|  per  cent,  last  week.  The 
Bank  deposit  rate  is  now  i  ^  per  cent,  for  money  at  call, 
and  1 1  per  cent,  at  notice.  Consols  were  not  afl"ected 
by  the  change  in  the  Bank  rate,  though  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  at  their  present  price  of  I09i5-  they  are  well  below 
the  highest  price  of  the  year. 

The  monetary  position  in  New  York  is  quite  ano- 
malous, and  the  demand  for  gold  from  this  side  seems 
absurd  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Treasury  holds  cash  balances  to  the  amount  of 
;^63,ooo,ooQ,  ;;^'48,ooo,ooo  of  which  are  in  gold.  The 
Treasury  would  be  very  glad  to  deposit  these  balances 
with  the  banks,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  situation,  for 
the  reserves  of  the  banks  are  almost  depleted.  But  the 
law  demands  that  the  banks  shall  hand  over  Govern- 
ment bonds  as  security  for  such  deposits,  and  Govern- 
ment bonds  are  precisely  what  banks  cannot  at  present 
get  hold  of,  except  at  very  high  prices.  Consequently 
gold  has  to  be  engaged  to  import  from  abroad,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  Treasury  balances  are  increasing 
as  the  payments  for  the  new  war  bonds  come  in.  This 
deadlock  seems  to  point  to  the  necessity  for  some  re- 
form in  the  method  of  dealing  with  Treasury  balances 
in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Government  payments  throughout  the 
country  for  war  purposes  have  distributed  large 
amounts  of  money  in  the  interior,  and  that  the  demand 
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iov  llio  inoviiii,'-  of  tlu"  crops  in:iy  luM  al'lor  all  l^o  so 
f^^rcat  as  is  anticipatcii.  'I'lio  latest  advices  arc  to  the 
ellect  that  the  position  in  New  N'ork  is  imich  easier, 
and  it  almost  looks  as  it"  the  Hireetors  of  the  Hank  of 
Knijland  have  been  in  rather  a  hurry  to  raise  the  Hank 
rate,  when  they  niij^ht  perhaps  have  arrested  the  oul- 
llow  ofi;old  hy  raisinj;-  their  sellini,'-  price  of  bullion. 

The  Home  Railway  Market  has  been  absolutely  void 
ot  interest.  Chanijes  have  been  slif>-ht  and  irref,'ular, 
thoiii^h  mostly  in  a  downward  direction.  The  onl}  im- 
portant decline  was  one  of  points  In  Metropolitan 
stock  ;  South  Western  Ordinary,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  risen  i,  and  North  Eastern  Nor  have  the  traffic 
returns  of  the  week  been  of  a  character  to  arouse  any 
animation  in  the  market.  The  North  Eastern  f,>-aincd 
£77'>9<  the  South  Western  £.[7oj,  the  North  British 
the  Caledonian  ^"2cS67,  the  Mull  and  Barnsley 
235,  and  three  others  under  ;^'iooo.  The  Midland, 
on  the  other  hand,  led  off  with  a  big  decrease  of 
;£^n,o72  ;  the  Great  Western  followed  with  a  drop  of 
;£,7i90,  which  is  nevertheless  a  considerable  improve- 
ment on  recent  returns  ;  and  the  two  Metropolitans 
each  showed  declines  of  three  figures.  The  Caledonian 
meeting  was  held  at  Glasgow  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
chairman  had  the  same  story  to  tell  as  his  English 
colleagues.  Working  expenses  have  increased  all 
round,  and  have  effectually  swallowed  up  the  increase 


in  the  gross  receipts.  Everything,  he  said,  had  been 
dearer  during  the  past  half-year,  but  wages  and  coal 
were  the  principal  items  in  the  increased  expenditure. 
On  coal  and  coke  2,347  more  had  been  spent  than 
in  the  corresponding  half  of  last  year  ;  on  wages, 
under  the  head  of  traffic  charges,  ;^io,385,  and  under 
the  head  of  locomotive  charges,  ;^4942.  However, 
there  must  some  day  come  an  end  to  the  troubles  of 
railway  shareholders.  Wages  and  the  cost  of  coals 
cannot  for  ever  increase,  and  growing  traffic  receipts 
must  eventually  overtake  the  swollen  expenditure.  If 
only  all  railway  directors  realised  that  it  is  by  consider- 
ing the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  public  that  they 
can  most  surely  increase  the  receipts  of  the  Companies, 
that  happy  time  would  be  appreciably  nearer. 


Net  Yield  of  Home  Railway  Stocks. 
English  Railways. 


Dividends 
1807-8. 

2 1 


Company. 
Great  Northern  "  A  ' 

Brighton  Deferred   7°    176! 

Midland  Deferred    3I 

Great  Northern  Deferred 


Price 
21  Sept. 

53 


Yield  p.c. 


86 

56i. 
176  . 


4  • 

3  • 
3l  . 
4tV 

4  . 

61  . 


I20i 


North  Eastern    6| 

South  Eastern  Deferred   ...  3I 

North  Western    7    iggi 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  5J-    147I   ri 

Brighton  Ordinary   6|    185".'.'.".'..'  3 

Great  Northern  Preferred 
South  Western  Deferred 

Metropolitan   

South  Eastern  Ordinary 

Midland  Preferred  

South  Western  Ordinary 

Great  Eastern  

Great  Western    a4 

Great  Central  Preferred 


917}. 


12 


4i 

1 

2 


'33  • 

84i 

226i-. 

I20J   2 


166 
62 


19 
18 

15 
12 
12 
10 
9 

8 
6 
5 

19 
19 
19 
18 
18 
17 


3 

5 

6 

5 
I 

6 

5 
1 1 

4 

6 


Scotch 

Company. 

Great  Northern   

North  British  Preference  . 

Caledonian  

Glasgow  &  S.  West.  Def. 
Glasgow  &  S.  West.  Pref. 
North  British  Ordinary   i 


Railways. 

Dividends, 
1897-8.  : 


,1 
04 

3 

5 

2# 


2* 


Highland 


Price 
21  Sept. 
88  . 
90  J-  . 
152"  . 
83  . 
82  . 

41^  . 
74  . 


Yield 


13 

6 

5 
3 
o 
8 


p.c. 

10 
3 
9 
3 

10 
2 
5 


Price. 
21  Sept. 


Irish  Railways, 

Dividends. 
Company.  1897-8. 

Belfast  and  Northern               6  is,s 

Midland  Great  West               4I   iij 

Belfast  and  Co.  Down             6|   163^ 

Great  South  and  West            s#   141" 

175 


Great  Northern    6|. 


Yield  p.c. 

£  s.  d. 

3  17  5 

16  6 

16  5 

16  2 

14  3 


Amerlc.ins  h:ive  been  in  ;i  state  of  flux  all  the  week. 
Since  the  disappointment  of  the  Milwaukee  dividend, 
opmions  have  been  divided  as  to  the  future  of  the 
market,  and  the  bulls  ami  bears  have  each  in  turn  been 
m  the  ascendant.  The  bulls  have  for  the  moment  had 
the  liest  ot  the  game  and  most  descriptions  show  a 
shgiit  improvement  on  last  week's  prices.  Central 
Pacifies  have  had  the  biggest  rise,  standing  now  at  24' 
as  against  21  ^  last  week,  whilst  Wabash  I'reference 
have  ri.sen  i\  to  22,}.  The  improvement  is  due  mainly 
to  the  greater  ease  in  the  monetary  position  in  New 
York,  but  also  no  doubt  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
favourable  reports  as  to  the  growing  activitv  of  trade 
throughout  the  States.  The  freight  movements  east- 
wards from  Chicago  are  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
and  it  is  also  reported  that  the  traffics  in  the  opposite 
direction  are  showing  a  similar  improvement.  Canadian 
l  acifics  and  Grand  Trunk  stocks  remain  very  dull, 
though  both  companies  offer  better  prospects  than  any 
American  line  at  present  prices.  There  may  be  a 
temporary  spurt  of  prosperity  in  the  States,  but  the 
tree  silver  bogey  may  at  any  moment  make  its  re- 
appearance, and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  investors 
on  this  side  will  have  complete  confidence  in  American 
Railway  securities,  however  much  they  may  be  ia 
favour  with  speculators.  The  prosperity  of  Canada  on 
the  other  hand  is  progressing  steadily,  and  investors  in 
Its  solid  enterprises  can  rely  upon  a  sure  return. 

Comparison  of  Prices  of  American  Railway  Stocks 
before  the  War  and  Now. 

Railway.                  ^  P"ce  Price  Dlffer- 

I,-             1           ,             28  January.     21  .Sept.  ence. 

Atchison  and  Topeka               i3.!i.  ...     j^i  ^ 

Central  Pacific    ^3  "'      1  jqI 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee   ...    qq!  "'  ij,^  "'"  +t-^ 

Denver  Preferred    "      I  j  -     t '^f 

Illinois  Central                        109!  +  ^! 

Louisville                                ^  h  _  ^1 

New  York  Central                 usi  ...  i2o|-  + 

North  Pacific  Preference  ...    68|  ...     79!  +10^ 

Pennsylvania                            60  ...    60}  +  A 

Wabash  Preference                  ini  ,,1  ,  J 

_   Industrials  have  been  completelv  stagnant,  and  had 
It  not  been  for  the   Lipton  dividend,  which  was  an- 
nounced on  Wednesday,  this  market  would  have  had 
nothing  with  which  to  occupy  Its  mind.    And  even  the 
Lipton  dividend  aroused  but  a  languid  interest  The 
pessimists  had  thought  that  it  might  be  8  per  cent, 
the  optimists  had  conjured  up  rosy  visions  of  12  pet- 
cent.    Sir  Thomas  Lipton  and  his  colleagues  chose  the 
micdle  path,  and  declared  an  interim  dividend  at  th^- 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Ordinary  shar-s 
ihe  announcement  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  ^he 
niarket  quotation,  although  It  is  not  a  very  magnificent 
showing  for  shares  which  were  issued  at  a  premium  of 
5^-.  and  are  now  quoted   at  nearly  £2   \os.    In  an 
ordinary  company  such  a  declaration,  after  such  mao-ni- 
ficent  promises,  would  have  caused  a  "slump,"  b^t  it 
IS  evident  that  some  one  or  other  looks  very  carefully 
after  the  market  In  these  shares,  and  effectively  counter- 
acts the  efforts  of  the  bear  party  to  bring  down  the 
price  to  a  more  reasonable  level.    On  the  basis  of  the 
interim  dividend  the  net  yield  is  only  just  over  4  per 
cent.,  which  is  not  much  for  an  industrial  investmeni- 
The  dividend  represents  a  distribution,  including  the 
Debenture  and  Preference  Interest,  of  ;^85,ooo,  and  as 
the  profit  of  the  last  year  of  trading  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Company  was  i:i77.ooo,  it  will  not  have 
needed  a  large  increase  in  the  business  to  pay  the 
dividend.    Of  course,  it  is  impossible  on  the  basis  of  an 
interim  dividend  to  estimate  the  actual  profits  of  the 
business.    These  are  undoubtedly  large,  but  that  thev 
can  be  maintained  at,  or  increased  beyond,  their  present 
amount  for  any  considerable  time  Is  scarcely  probable. 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  not  been  very  fortunate  of  late 
His  great  scheme  of  cheap  meals  for  the  working  man 
has  roused  bitter  opposition  ;  his  attempts  to  be  himself 
alone  the  commissariat  of  the  manoeuvring  army  seems 
to  have  been  a  complete  failure,  and  his  only  chance 
now  is  to  bring  back  the  America  Cup  to  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.    Should  he  fail  to  do  this  the  "bears"  will 
indeed  have  their  chance. 
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Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies 

Company, 


1_ 

1  6 

l| 

7i 
If 

5i 
1^ 
i8 

37 

4i 


7  9  4 
5  i6  4 
5  i6  I 

5  14  3 

568 

5  4  4 
5  ^  6 
5  I  3 
4  18  5 
2 


Dividend  Yield 

1S97.  Price  percent. 

Per  cent.  21  Sept.  /     J-  f^- 

Hovrll  Deferred   5      •••         i  ...800 

Do.    Ordinary    7 

•Mazawattee  Tea    8 

Linotype  Deferred  (;;^5)  9 

Holborn  &  Frascati          10  0) 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co   12 

Linotvpe  Ordinary  (;^5)  6 
Spiers  &  Pond  (;^io)  10 
National  Telephone  (;^5)  6 
Salmon  &  Gluckstein  ...  8 

Bryant  &  May  (;^5)     ...  17^    •••  ...    4  i7 

Eley  Brothers  (;^io)    ...  ijh    •-      37        •••    4  H  7 

Harrod's  Stores    20      ...       4i      •••    4  H  i 

Jay's    7h    -  -    4  12  3 

Swan  &  Edgar   5      •••  •••    4    «  10 

Savoy  Hotel  (;^io)    7h    -      '7       ...    4    »  2 

Jones  &  Hig-gins    92    •••  •••    4    4  5 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (;^io)    ...20      ...      63i-      ...    3  211 
(^)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

The  Kaffir   Market,  to  judge   by  the  despondent 
remarks  one  hears,  has  had  a  bad  week,  biit  vvhen 
the  actual  facts  are  considered,  the  position  of  aflairs 
in  this  department  really  offers  no  grounds  for  lamenta- 
tion     It  is  true  that  the  upward  movement,  which 
began  some  three  weeks  ago,  has  received  a  check,  but 
this  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  misfortune.    The  pace 
was  in  fact  too  fast  and  furious,  and  it  was  well  that  the 
brake  should  be  applied.    Although  prices  all  round  are 
sliHitly  low^er,  the  declines  in  no  case  exceed  the  turn. 
This  in  itself  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  recent  improve- 
ment in  prices  was  justified.    During  the  long  period 
of  stagnation,  the  steady  progress  of  the  producing 
mines   had  passed   almost  unnoticed,  and  the  large 
reductions  in  working  costs  and  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  gold-extraction  were  not  reflected  m  the 
prices  of  Kaffir  shares.    But  these  influences  are  still  at 
work,  and  as  soon  as  the  present  uneasiness  with  regard 
to  politics  disappears,  there  is  little  doubt  that  there 
will  be  a  renewal  of  activity  in  this  department.     1  he 
proposal  of  the  Raad  to  impose  a  tax  of  2^  per  cent, 
on  the  gold  produced  from  mynpachts  has  caused  a 
much  greater  commotion  than  was  at  all  justifiable.  In 
the  first  place,  the  proposal  in  itself  is  reasonable 
enough,  for  mynpachts  pay  a  tax  of  only  10^.  a  year 
per  tr^orgen,  an  area  half  as  large  again  as  a  claim, 
whereas  claims,  held  under  diggers'  licences,  pay  io.s- 
each  per  month.     In  the  second  place,  the  new  tax  will 
-iffect  only  a  few  of  the  richer  mines,  and  these  only  to 
a  trifling  extent.    In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  tax  will  ever  be  collected  at  all.    And  finally, 
it  will  in  practice  not  be  possible  to  collect  it,  for  most 
mynpachts  are   worked   along  with   claims,    and  it 
will  surpass  the  wit  of  the  cleverest  inspector  of  mines 
to  say  what  part  of  the  gold  produced  comes  from  the 
mynpachts,  and  what  part  from  the  claims.    These  are 
surely  reasons  enough  why  the  Kaffir  market  should 
laugh  at  the  Raad's  latest  attempt  to  raise  a  little 
money. 

We  referred  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  approaching 
amak-amation  of  the  Roodepoort  United  Main  Reef  and 
Roodcport  Deep  Companies.  The  details  of  the  amal- 
iramation  have  now  been  settled  on  the  lines  which  we 
then  indicated  as  probable.  Circulars  have  been  sent 
out  to  the  shareholders  of  both  Companies  stating  that 
lb-  directors  have  entered  into  a  provisional  agreement 
for  the  purchase  of  the  undertaking  of  the  Roodepoort 
Deep  by  the  United  Roodepoort  Company  in  return  tor 
,rx>,ooo  of  the  latter  Company's  shares.  The  United 
Roodepoort  will,  for  this  purpose,  increase  its  capital 
from  /;i5o,ooo  to  ^250,000  by  the  creation  of  100,000 
new  shares.  By  the  amalgamation  it  will  acquire  a 
block  of  fifty  claims,  forming  the  immediate  deep-level 
of  the  central  portion  of  its  property.  This  block,  in 
fact  lies  between  the  United  Roodepoort  mine  and  the 
Durban  Roodepoort  Deep,  which  started  crushing  a 
few  months  ago.  In  addition,  the  Company  acquires 
ninety  other  deep-level  claims,  certain  water  rights,  a 
fully  equipped  forty-stamp  battery  and  plant,  and  cash 
to  the  amount  of  £32,000.    The  Roodepoort  Deep,  on 
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the  other  hand,  will  by  the  amalgamation  avoid  the 
necessity  of  providing  new  capital  to  the  amount  of 
;£."70,ooo  for  the  sinking  of  a  new  shaft  and  other  ex- 
penditure necessary  before  it  could  possibly  enter  upon 
the  producing  stage,  and  the  shareholders  of  the  Com- 
pany will  receive  dividends  as  from  next  year,  instead  of 
having  to  wait  for  at  least  two  or  three  years.  The 
United  Roodepoort  will  on  31  December  declare  a 
dividend  of  25  per  cent,  on  its  present  capital  of 
1 50,000  making  the  total  for  the  year  the  usual  rate 
of  50  percent.,  and  from  that  time  forward  dividends 
will  be  paid  on  the  full  ;^25o,ooo  of  capital  of  the  com- 
bined properties.  Each  shareholder  in  the  Roodepoort 
Deep  will  receive  two  Roodepoort  United  for  every 
three  Roodepoort  Deep  shares. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  amalgamation  will  benefit 
very  considerably  the  shareholders  of  both  companies, 
and  the  scheme  is  another  illustration  of  the  energy  and 
ability  with  which  Mr.  George  Albu  is  developing  the 
properties  with  which  he  is  connected  in  South  Africa. 
After  the  amalgamation  the  Roodepoort  United  will 
own  200  claims,  and  will  have  at  work  a  mill  of  no 
stamps,  since  the  140  stamp  mill  of  the  Roodepoort 
Deep  will  at  once  be  set  to  work  on  ore  from  the  United 
Roodepoort  mine.  Moreover,  considerable  improve- 
ments in  working  will  also  be  effected  which  will  largely 
increase  the  mill  capacity  and  will  enable  some  30 
per  cent,  of  the  ore  to  be  sorted  out.  This  latter 
improvement  is  of  great  importance,  since  the  reef 
on  the  Roodepoort  properties,  though  rich,  is  very 
thin.  With  more  thorough  sorting  the  ore  will 
probably  be  graded  up  to  505.  a  ton,  and  profits  ot 
25^-.  and  even  perhaps  30*.  a  ton  obtained.  A 
majority  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Roodepoort  Deep 
have  given  their  assent  to  the  amalgamation  scheme, 
and  a  meeting  of  the  Company  will  be  held  in  Johannes- 
burg on  I  November  next  to  confirm  the  provisional 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  directors. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 


Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 

Per  Cent. 


Price, 
21  Sept. 


Life  of 
Mine. 


Pro- 
bable 
Net 
Yield. 


Pioneer  (i)    75 

Rietfontein  A   35 

Van  Ryn   4° 

Henry  Nourse  {^)    150 

Comet   50 

Ferreira    35° 

Glencairn    35 

Roodepoort  United  ...  50 

Jumpers  (■*)   80 

City  and  Suburban  (*)  15 

Robinson  (*)    20 

Treasury  {^)    12^ 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70 

Heriot   100 

Crown  Reef  («)    200 

Wolhuter(^)    10 

Ginsberg   5° 

Wemmer   150 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

Primrose   60 

Princess    15 

Durban  Roodepoort ...  80 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...  30 

Angelo   75 

May  Consolidated   35 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100 

Jubilee{8)   75 

Worcester    60 

(1)  Own«  37  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent 
to  ;^io  lo^.  per  share.  {')  42  deep-level  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £2  per  share.  0  52  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share. 
(M  shares.  ('}  £4  shares.  O  deep-level  claims, 
estimated  value  equivalent  tO;^2  los.  per  share,  and  47 
water-right  claims.  (')  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not 
taken  into  account.  («)  18  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value 
equivalent  to  £4  per  share. 


Years. 

Per 
Cent. 

II  .. 

.1 

■■  75 

2 

..  30  . 

-  i5i 

..12 

••  i3i 

91b-- 

..12 

.    1 2 

3t  •• 

..    18  . 

..  II 

24^  ., 

..    17  . 

..  9^ 

..II 

..  9 

.  1 

4Ti5-' 

..    15  . 

•  •  7 

Sir  • 

..  8 

7 

6i  • 
8^  . 

..  17  . 

••  7 

..  16  . 

..  6 

4TB-- 

..  13 

..  6 

4^  • 

..10 

..  6 

7\l- 

..12 

..  6 

14I  • 

..  8 

..  6 

6  . 

..  40 

..  6 

3  • 

..  8 

••  5 

10^  . 

..10 

••  5 

h  ■ 

..  6 

-  4^ 

4s  • 

..10 

...  4 

i-s  • 

..    20{?)  , 

...  4 

5l  ■ 

•  •  9 

...  4 

3l  ■ 

..  15 

...  4 

I 

3tb  • 

••  9 

I 

78  • 

••  7 

...  0 

I  I 

..  8 

0 

3i  • 

■•  4 

...  0 
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Deep  Lhvui.s.                         ^  FamuIom  and  Globe  Corporation,  which  will  be  found  on 

.       ,        ,  .       . another  pa^e. 

KsUmnteil         Price,     Life  of    hable  ' 

Company.            Uividemls.      21  Sept.    Mine.      Net  ANSW  KRS  T( )  L(  )K  KKSI'ON  I)  !■  NT  S 

Yielil.  r     I     /I-  '       .  . 

p                                           Per  ,        '•  ,V  "'.'''y^-    '•    J i"i>PC'S,  Treasury,   New    Heriot  .n.d 

Cent.  '>uil)an  RoodcpoDil  all  -ive  a.;'rw.v  yield  of  10  per  <enl.  and 

"•Robinson  Deep                  200      ...  94     ...  20  ...   ibh  I'l'^-irds  at  their  present  prices,  no  allowanc  i;  hein^  made  for 

♦Durban  Deep  (')                           ...  4!    ...  15...  n"  •^'"V' '"^i^''?"'    ''''"'>' "'"'"•"'■iKcd  undertakings. 

*Noiirse  Deep                       60      ...6      ...  4^  ...  10  '■'^;'<'>'^'"so'\I>eci'c™ 

♦Crown  Deen                     "oo                        16         n  "      '         "'•'•t  't.^^'"   '<•.      ;i  |.osition  to  pay  a  (livi.icnd  after 

Ko.sc  tJccp                          10.^      ...»      ...   I3  ...     8  ot  the  profits  are  therefore  available  for  distribution  aiuon.'st 

♦Junipers  Deep                     40      ...5^    ...3b...    6|  the  shareiiolders.    Whether  a  dividend  willhc  dedared  tiien  or 

*\'ill:ij;e  Main  Reef(-')  ...    7s      ...  7^    ...  i-;  ...     5  ''iter  depends,  of  course,  on  the  discretion  of  the  direc  tors 

♦Bonanza                             io8{'')  ...  4/3-  ...     5  ...     5  At  the  annu.d  meetin.i^  held  on  14  June  last  the  chairman  said 

♦C.eldenhuis  Deep                 70^    ...  qh     ...  2-1  .       4  1"        probability  enter  upor.  the  di vidend-payini^ 

•Glen  Deep                          18            -I          2?          -  st-\^e  some  tune  before  the  next  annual  meeting.    No  monthlv 

-»Simmer-ind                         aU-^\"  a\  (*\'  -.r.  "'  Statement  of  the  prohts  is  yet  forthcoming,  hut  since  the  mill 

J.immLr  and  Jack                  4.^(  )...  44  ()    30  ...     2  commenced  running  31,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  crushed 

.Laiiglaagte  Deep                21       ...2^     ...15...     2  yielding  21,000  ozs.  of  gold.    With  working  costs  at  25.*-.' per  ton 

.               ,    ,     ,  ^'"^  ^^""''^  represent  a  profit  of  more  than  234iOOo.  .Sixty 

Ihe  mines   marked  thus   *  are  already  at  work.  stamps  ran  m  August,  and  the  other  60  stamps  are  ready  to  be 

Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value  dropped  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  supply  of  native  labour  is 

;^36,ooo,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims  obtainable.    With  120  stamps,  working  costs  should  not  be 

at  a  price  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.     ('-)  Owns  2^  000  ^r°''^        r,^^'           ''"'^  ''''^  monthly  profits  should  average 

Wemmer  shares,  value  equivalent  to          per  share.  fi°;°?°„              J""^' f'^erefore  a  dividend  ^ 

/3\       1     1  i   1             .     .         ,>        r         ■  •   ^  least  will  have  been  earned.     We  arc  sti  1  of  omn  on  t  nt 

f)  Calculated  on  actual  prohts  of  working.     (')  £s  Robinson  Ueeps  at  their  present  price  are  the  cheapest^c^ 

snares.  deep  levels. 

W.  A.  H.  (Rochdale).~SelI  your  (hand  Trunks.    We  do  not 

Westraljans  have  in  some  deg-ree  awakened  from  'inythmg  of  the  credentials  of  the  other  company  you 

their  lethargy,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  buyin^--  ""■^"^'on-  but  we  have  seen  th.-  prospectus  and  do  not  consider  it 

of  the  higher  priced  shares,  like  Lake  Views,  Ivanhoes*;  sharef L'^Z^n '!.n,'''H^-  'J^  ^'^^ 

K.dgur.ies,  Golden  Horseshoes,  and  Associated.    The  S^in^egedltr  ^^^^^l^I^S^ 

.public  seems  to  have  realised  at  last,  however,  that  the  the  same  quarter.  -  ^  ^  Luiaiuuin^  iiom 
majority  of  Westralian  mines  are  utter  rubbish,  and  Daly  (Edmonton;.— i.  Take  your  profit.  2.  No;  the  Corn- 
leaves  them  severely  alone.  Investors  in  this  market  P-'^")'  ^^"'H  probably  have  to  be  reconstructed  very  shortly, 
should  note  carefully  the  words  of  the  "  Economist's  "  ^-  ^'^^  percentage  is  very  high,  but  the  ri-k  is  equally  great, 
.special  correspondent  in  Western  Australia  whose  ^'  O'ork).— The  shares  are  absurdly  overvalued, 
admirable  articles  have  thrown  a  good  deal  of  li^ht  on  kT"^  (Chester).-We  believe  that  one  day  the  undertaking 
the  present  condition  of  the  mining  industry  fn  the  :dL'eV\rS^on'?;  ;Ve%fie?^^^ 

colony.    There  have  been  some  500  Westralian  gold-  B.  D.  (Stowmarket).-The  highest  dividend  paid  was  20  per 

mining  tiotations.    "Of  these,    says  the  " Economist's"  cent,  in  1896  and  1897. 
correspondent,  "450  may  be  said  to  have  been  already 

and  irrevocably  proved  to  be  worthless."    Of  the  re-  CORRESPONDENCE 

iiianing  50  some  thirty  or  forty  he  descril  es  as  not  ak  TMnTPMAMT  nAn^ur^r  ,^ 

jproved  worthless  but  doubtful  concerns,  leaving  only  INDIGNANT  CATHOLIC. 

ten  good  mines.    These,  however,  will  easily  rank  with  ^^e  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Revipw. 

the  ten  best  mines  of  any  other  country.     "It  is  no  Manchester,      September,  1808 

^ood     he  contmues    "  to  speak  ambiguously  where  OIR.-Your  correspondent,   F.   A    Alcock    in  vour 

West  Australian  mming  is  concerned.    There  has  been  O    issue  of  the  loth  inst.,  writes  as  follows  -  ^ 

from  Its  inception,  and  there  std!  is,  so  much  rascality,  "  In  the  Catholic  Churcb  the  shepherd  'leads  the 

Jying  and  swindling  connected  with  it,  that  the  public  sheep               From  the  fim^  of  ^r   pi^2    1        ?  ! 

...^■^  wen  doubt  of  .he  exis.ence  of  even  .e„  %od  of  Ko  XliL  fh:"'p^;es7a\.r  S/^^^elrph^er'ds" 

....  They  are  in  turn  '  the  unit '  that  Catholics  are 

fk»  A/r              r      cc   ■  ,           ,  governed  by.    St.  Cyprian,  in  the  vear  2=;8  a.d.,  writes 

sincere,  and  every  shareholder  who  heard  it  must  have  pre-eminently  qualified  to  lead  the^'  sheen  "  • 

gone  away  convinced  that  though  the  chairman  does  Alexander  VI. ,  being  requested  by  a  dying  friend  to 

not  figure  m  the  balance-sheet,  he  is  to  be  ranked  as  become  the  guardian  of  his  two  young  daulhters  im 

ion  "^Sis"°descHpt?on  Tf^he'  ""'T^f        ^'"^P^''^-  ^^-'^""^^       ^'^^     ^  — an'd  mfde  thf  oSr 'ids' 

xion.    riis  aescription  ot  the  manifold  and  enormous  mistress. 

undertakings  of  the  Corporation  was  admirably  con-  Benedict  IX.  sold  the  Papacy  for  the  sum  of  /^rcoo 

ceived,  and  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  he  possesses  Boniface  VII.  stole  the  treisurL  LrSt  PeS's 

t'e  Timnn  TT^Zv^  '''/"^"'''^  prospects,  whilst  his  Rome,  and  fled  to  Constantinople.  ' 

testimony  to  the  ability  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Whitaker  Gregory  VII.  administered  poison  to  no  less  than 

Wngh  was  as  handsome  as  could  be.     Mr.  Whitaker  eight  Cardinals  and  bishops.  ^ 

W  right  himse  f  has  good  reason  to   be   proud  that  John  VIII.  (Joan)  was  the  only  female  pontiff  who 

London  and  Globes  are  worth          when  the  shares  of  occupied  the  papal  chair.  ^  ^ 

.enormous  profit  of  i;989.ooo,  out  of  which  ;f5oo,ooo  Leo  X.,  an  atheist,  said  ••  It  is  well  known  to  the 

•  pe'r"e"„.'' forlhrv/arlrto  l"e'  ^d'"' Th''""'""  1  T?"  '"'r^"              ""^  ^^-"^      "  ''^'^  "^ 

.s  per  cent,  rot  the  ) ear  is  to  be  paid.    This  is  sound  hath  profited  the  Popes." 

?otfi^L?e^n%re^^^^^^^^^^^  P^^^^^       ^^her,  his  two  sisters  and  his 

much  bettTr"  as  M?  wZX^'w  -^IT   '\  "  ^^"^"^        ^"''^  ^"^  ^  brothel  in  Rome. 

hff    .  u-               ,          ^  Wright  explained,  with  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  whether  St  Cvorian 

per   hare'han  t^ha      /                        --i-  -^om  your  correspond^ent  quotes  'rg  ibly,   hT  he 

feV'^sLre     Wrfe°   iw-  rr^'''"  ""T^'Tf  °^  ^'^^^  ^         '^^"^"'"'^^  later,  would  still  have  written! 

Ltt:^e^s^J^;^-^.^  —  srrof^  ^^e^^^X:'"'^-' Iz^tVs^:'^ 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Sati  rday  Review. 
Sir  —1  find  ofenerallv  when  engaging-  in  controversy 


^>in.,         •   J    -     o     o       c  - 

with  Roman  Catholics  that  I  must  not  expect  to  be 
treated  as  a  gentleman,  or  even  regarded  as  honest. 
F.  A.  .\lcock/in  the  course  of  his  letter,  accuses  me  of 
pretence  and  deceit.     When   I  cease  to  treat  your 
correspondent  as  a  gentleman  I  shall  condescend  to 
his  level  ;  until  that  time  I  have  the  advantage  of  him. 
It  would,  however,  appear  to  be  futile  to  engage  in  a 
discussion  on  any  subject  under  such  conditions.     I  am 
quite  prepared  to  acquit  F.  A.  Alcock  of  any  intentional 
misrepresentation  on  any  point,  and  I  claim  from  him 
similar  treatment.    The  letter  in  your  present  issue,  to 
which  I  will  attempt  a  reply,  seems  to  be  full  of  logical 
fallacies  and  contradictions.     As  to  image  worship, 
your  correspondent  says,  "It  is  not  what  individuals 
sav  or  write,  it  is  what'the  Church  teaches  in  her  cate- 
chism."   Yet  much  reliance  is  placed  in  the  utterance 
of  Jerome,  twice  quoted  ivithout  any  refef-ence.    On  the 
same  principle,  why  should  I  care  what  "John  Cassian  " 
or  "Father  Bampfield "  said:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
don't  in  the  least.     But  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
authoritative  teaching  of  the  "Church"  was  to  be 
found    in    "her    catechism."     What    catechism?  I 
alwavs  thought  such  was  to  be  found,  as  Pius  IV.'s 
creed  says,  in  her  "sacred  canons  and  general  councils, 
and  particularly  the  Council  of  Trent  "  (Clause  ii).  I 
took  the  catechisms  to  be  simply  the   laws  of  the 
"  Church,"  according  to  the  view  of  their  composers. 
What  else  are  they  than  what  "  individuals  say  and 
write"?    There  are  hundreds  of  catechisms.  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  a  canonised  saint  of  the  Roman  Church. 
On  7  March,  his   festival,  devout  Roman  Catholics 
"  beseech  God  that  they  may  embrace,  with  their  under- 
standing what  he  taught,"  and  he  is  declared  to  be 
"the  light  of  the  Church."    Further,  his  utterances,  of 
which  I  gave  a  sample  in  my  last,  have  not  been  inter- 
fered with  or  expunged  by  the  Expurgatory  Index, 
while  various    statements    on    the    subject    made  by 
Augustine  (fifth   century),    contemporary  of  Jerome, 
have  been  so  treated.  '  The  following  are  some  of 
them:   "God  only  is  to  be  adored";   "It  is  wicked 
to   place   images    of   God    in    churches";  "There 
is  no  use  of  images."    "The  invention  of  images  has 
brought  with  it  many  evils."    "  Scripture  condemns 
images."    "The  worship  of  images   is  pestilential." 
Augustine  and  Jerome  have  been  spoken  of  as  "the 
two  great  lights  of  the  Latin  Church"  (Campbell's 
"Eccles.  Hist.,"  15th  Lecture).    They  were  both  en- 
gaged in  opposing  the  introduction  of  idolatry  into  the 
Latin  Church,  which  by  the  way  was  purer  then  than 
now.     But  why  should  not  the  view  of  Aquinas  be  as 
authoritative  as  a  publication  of  the  "Catholic  Truth 
Society?"    If  antiquity  be  the  test  he  wins  easily,  if 
conformity  to  the  "  Church's"  teaching,  then_  the  fore- 
going facts  should  .settle  the  question  in  his_  favour. 
F.  A.  Alcock's  repudiation  of  Aquinas  is  not  justified. 
He  set  forth   the  teaching  of  the  Roman   Church  in 
his  time,  Jerome  in  his.    The  fact  only  goes  to  show 
how  much  that  "  Church"  has  altered  ;  the  one  had  to 
deal  with  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  other  had  not.  It 
was  the  ambiguous  language  of  this  Council  which 
caused  such  teaching  as  that  of  Aquinas.    My  con- 
tention is  that  a  catechism  is  of  no  more  authority  if 
as  much  as  the  writings  of  this  man,  whose  views  were 
shared   by  such    men   as  Soto,  Turrian,  Naclautus, 
Alexander,  Cajetan,  Bonaventura,  Marsilius,  Almayne, 
Carthusian,  Capisucchi  and  others,  and  whose  writings 
have  been  officially  endorsed  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  Roman  Church.    On   the  main  question  1  did 
not  charge  my  opponent  with  "accusing  God  of  in- 
consistency."   I  simply  said  that  if  his  position  were 
adopted  it  involved  that.     I    observe    no   answer  is 
offered  to  my  challenge  "  to  show  a  command  for  the 
making  of  images  by  the  people  for  their  veneration. 
Your  correspondent'  sees  a  dimculty  in  the  second  com- 
mandmcntas  to  7n(tking  images, because  God  had  on  other 
occasions  given   an  apparently   confiicling  command. 
He  therefore  concludes  that  God  did  not  mean  what  He 
plainly  said.     I  cannot  accept  this  :  I  leave  the  words 
to  mean  what  they  say  and   seek  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  difference  between  the  things  to  be 
made   and    those   not   to   be.    The   Cherubim  were 
ordered  to   be   made,  to   be   placed   over  the  Ark, 
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in  the  Holy  of  Holies  where  only  the  high 
priest  entered  once  a  year  (Heb.  ix.  7).  They  were 
tvpical  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  were  not  objects  of 
worship  ;  from  between  them  God,  in  the  miraculous 
Shekinah  light,  spake.  When  Joshua  fell  down  before 
the  Ark,  he  did  so  because  it  was  God's  appointed  place 
of  residence.  That  settles  the  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  anv  charge  of  image  worship  in  connexion  with  it. 
God  ordered  the  brazen  serpent  to  be  made  as  an  object 
lesson  and  a  type  of  Christ  ;  when  it  was  regarded  as 
an  object  of  worship  God  was  utterly  displeased,  and 
it  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Hezekiah.  The  notable 
instance  when  the  people  made  to  the}7iselves  the  golden 
calf,  and  the  result  of  that  action,  is  a  striking  com- 
mentary on  the  meaning  of  the  second  commandment. 
Of  course  the  commandment  is  directed  against  idolatry 


in- 


\^  I  v^.^.. ...............  

and  false  worship,  and  the  making  of  images  is  _ 
separably  connected  with  their  use,  hence  the  wording  ■ 
in  the  text,  which  assumes  the  making  and  the  object 
of  the  making  as  one  thing.     As  to   the  things  in- 
ordinary daily  use  and  having  no  religious  significance, 
the  reference  is  quite  beside  the  mark.    What  has  the 
quotation  from  Paley  to  do  u'ith  the  question  ?    He  is- 
merely  dealing  with  the  method  of  dividing  the  deca- 
logue'   The  accusation  I  made  was  the  omission  of  the-  : 
second    commandment,   and  the  division  of  the  tenth 
into  two  parts  to  make  up  the  right  number.    I  have 
before  me  a  list  of  a  dozen  catechisms  which  entirely 
omit  the  second  commandment,  and  there  are  many 
others.     I  remain  from  quoting  in  consideration'  of 
your  space.    I  believe  the  very  catechism  mentioned  by 
my    opponent    has  this  omission.      This  fact  is  too 
significant  to  be  overlooked.    It   remains   that  the 
Church   of  Rome  cannot  clear  herself  of  the  charge 
of  idolatry.    As  to  the  passage  in  2  Peter  i.  19,  21,  I 
conclude  that  nothing  less  than  invincible  ignorance  of 
the  Scripture  could  have  drawn  such  an  utterance  from 
your  correspondent.    Peter  says  (Douay),   "And  we 
have  the  more  firm  prophetical  word,  ivhercjinto  you  do 
ivcll  to  attend Where  is  the  "prophetical  word" 
if  not  in  the  Old  Testament?    To  whom  did  Christ 
refer  when  He  spoke  of  "the  law  and  the  prophets,"' 
if  not  to  Old  Testament  prophets  ?    And  do  not  the 
words  quoted  above,  as  immediately  following,  amount 
to  a  commendation  of  the  study  of  that  word  ?  The- 
note  in  the  Douay  version  recognises  the  reference  to- 
the    Old    Testament    Scriptures,    and   contains   the-  ^ 
following  words:  "Because  every  part  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ims  written  by  men  inspired  by  the  Hol\ 
Ghost."    The  theory  about  private  judgment  is  simply 
an  inference  incorrectly  drawn  from  the  text.  _   I  should 
think  F.  A.  Alcock  had  better  withdraw  his  remark 
about  heretics.    As  to  Father  Bampfield's  difficulties 
I  should  advise  him  and  F.  A.   Alcock  to  ask  God 
for  His  Holy  Spirit  and  their  difficulties  would  dis- 
appear (Luke  xi.  13  ;  i  Cor.  ii.  9-16). 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  communication,, 
and  thanking  you  in  anticipation, — I  am,  faithfully 
yours,  C.  L.  Clarke. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— I  am  afraid  I  have  not  time  at  my  disposal  to 
reply  to  all  the  points  raised  in  Mr.  F.  A.  Alcock's 
exhaustive  letter  in  defence  of  his  creed,  which  appeared 
in  last  week's  "  Review."  But  with-  your  permission  1 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  more  im- 
portant of  these.  First  of  all  there  are  the  questions 
and  answers  from  the  "Catechism  of  Christian 
Doctrine,"  the  first  of  which  is  as  follows  :— 

[Question  iSr.)  Does  the  first  commandment  forbul 
the  making  of  images  ?  r    1 -j  1 

(Ans7m-r.)  The  first  commandment  does  not  lorbid  the 
making  of  images,  but  the  making  of  idols  ;  that  is,  it 
forbids  us  to  make  images  to  be  adored  or  honoured  as 
gods. 

1  fully  agree  with  the  first  portion  of  the  construction 
of  the  commandment  ;  in  fact,  I  agree  with  all  of  it. 
But  the  question  arises  in  my  mind  as  to  how  tar  the 
doctrine  is  carried  out  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Churctt. 
Are  there  no  images  in  this  Church  which  are  duly 
adored  and  honoured  as  gods?  My  mind  drifts  back 
to  the  time  when  I  visited  Brompton- Oratory,  /  was 
very  young  at  the  time,  but  I  remember  well  how 
greatly  I  was  impressed  by  the  evident  piety  of  all  in. 


y 
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the  cluircli.  1  took  it  tli;it  tliov  wore  all  kiiocliiit;-  in 
sacroil  piayor  to  Aliuif^luy  tioil.  Hut  wluit  a  mistake  I 
made  !  They  were  all  kneeliiij;-  in  front  of  the  various 
imayes  ;  there  was  a  look  of  reveren^-o  in  ilioir  face, 
they  burnt  their  cauLllo  lo,  and  they  nun  inured  to  tin- 
Holy  Mary?  They  wont  down  upon  tiieir  knees  before 
the  duinh  iinaf^v  of  Peter  and  the  keys,  and  if  not  quite  a 
similar  performance  was  j^one  tinoiiijh,  it  had  every  bit 
the  same  meaning;-,  as  they  were  dow  n  before  their /VAV.v, 
(he  worship  of  wluch  they  admit  is  forbidden.  In 
answer  to  (Question  187,  "Do  we  pray  to  ima^>-cs?" 
they  say,  "We  do  not  pray  to  relics  or  imaijes." 
Now,  what  is  one  to  make  out  from  the  scene  in 
Brompton  Oratory? 

Another  thing-  I  would  like  to  point  out  is  that  in  the 
■C  atholic  prayer-book  there  are  many  appeals  to  tiic 
Holy  Mother  and  the  Saints.  Why  these  appeals?  Has 
Christ  not  told  us  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Catholics  ac- 
knowledge Christ's  real  power  as  little  as  possible  ;  they 
cndea\  our  to  ig-nore  His  commands,  His  teachings,  and 
His  precepts  ;  if  they  based  their  religion  on  the  Gospel 
ot  Christ,  they  would  soon  be  non  est  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  I  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Catholic 
uithorities  that  Mr.  Alcock  puts  forth,  as  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  these  "authorities"  wrote 
!o  uphold  the  doctrines  of  the  Popes,  and  not  the 
doctrines  of  Christ. 

Our  valued  correspondent  next  touches    upon  the 
■construction  to  be  placed  upon  the   Scriptures,  and 
ogives  Father  Bampfield's  opinion.    Whv  does  not  Mr. 
Alcock  g-ive  us  his  own  opinion  ?    I  think  I  know  the 
reason  why— because  he  has  none.     In  the  course  of 
this  discussion  he  has  scarely  once  expressed  an  original 
opmion  ;  he  has  put  forth  the  doctrine  that  has  been 
-crammed  down  his  throat  (figuratively)  from  his  early 
,  days.     Whoever  knew  a  Catholic  read  his  Bible  in 
search  of  truth?     I  only  remember  a  few  instances, 
,  and  one  was  Martin  Luther.    Mr.  Alcock  knows  the 
;  result  of  this  man's  searchings,  as  does  also  his  Church 
and  the  world  at  large.    Mr.  Alcock  says  "  the  Scrip- 
I  tares,  then,  can  be  used  to  our  destruction,  and  who 
I  was  I  that  I  should  think  mvself  learned  or  stable  '■'  " 
!  Who  was  I  ?    Mr.  Alcock,  I  am  shocked  at  your  self- 
'  humihation,  but  as  I  do  not   know  you  I  will  not 
i  discuss  the  point  as  to  your  being  "learned  and  stable  " 
,  But  this  I  do  know,  that  I  ("An  Old  Reader")  was 
I  meant  by  God  to  be  as  "learned  and  stable"  on  matters 
;  relative  to  my  own  soul's  welfare  as.  any  of  the  Popes 
;  Fathers,  or  Priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  It 
'  has  been  my  lot  to  know  some  of  the  last  two  classes 
and  to  have  read  of  more,  but  not  one  have  I  yet  met  or 
'  ^°  ^  ^''"^t  "^V  soul's  future  welfare. 

And,_  as  regards  the  present  Pope,  Leo  XIIL,  I  admit 
I  all  his  goou  qualities,  all  his  great  learning,  all  his  grand 
^wntmgs,  &c.;  but  this  I  do  not  admit,  that  he  knows 
anything  of  my  soul's  needs,  nor  that  his  doctrines  can 
;give  me  more  light  than  the  book  that  existed  long 
|befo_re  the  first  Pope,  and  that  was  written  bv  scribes 
.inspired  by  God  h.mself-John,  James,  Luke,  Matthew, 
l^b  he  other  apostles  and  Old  Testament 


,wrkers  Mr.  Alcock,  I  expect  you  have  brainst  and 
amderstandmg  to  use  them  in  search  of  truth.  Read 
lyour  Bible,  not  your  authorities. 

;  I  must  conclude  abruptly,  but  hope  that  Mr.  Alcock 
[uerie°s  ^^'^^  '°  following 

Jf-^^ffu^^  character  and  actions  of  the  popes  always 

i   2.  Does  the  Catholic  Church  allow  its  members  to 
,issemble  "in  class,"  and  discuss  and  criticTse^he  doc 
I  rines  and  teachings  of  the  Bible  ? 

1^  3-  Why  will  the  majority  of  Catholics  not  listen  to 
j  rotestant  discourses,  and  attend  Protestant  churches  ? 
i  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  not  a  black 

|ine . 

i  5-  Was  the  Papacy  justified  in  her  extortions  from 
[England  in  1229  ?  Was  the  Pope  here  attending  toTh^ 
CZrl     "  °f  Christ  in  a  ChHst-like 

ipmhS""^  ^  ""o"  ""^y        ^  publican,  drunkard, 

!  ambler,  swearer,  &c.,  and  still  be  a  recognised 
athohc  ?    Some  1  know  in  the  village  in  which  I  live 


whose  lives  are  known  to  be  of  the  most  degraded 
chanicter,  yet  still  they  are  acknowledged  Catholics. 
Is  this  cimsistency  ?    \'ours  trulv, 

An  Oi.i)  Ri-ADKK. 
To  the  lulilor  of  the  Sati  kd.w  Ri;\ii;w. 

i<>  September,  1898. 
SiK,  \'our  correspondent  "A  Believer,"  &c.,  docs 
not  give  the  names  of  the  "two  little  ignorant  shep- 
herds" to  whom  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  said  to  have 
appeared  at  Lourdes.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
evidently  so  intimate  that  he  can  have  no  diHiculty  in 
supplying  this  omission,  and  perhaps  he  will  at  the  same 
time  say  on  whose  authority  he  styles  the  Virgin  Mary 
a  "  goddess."— Yours  obediently. 

One  Who  would  LiiiE  to  Know. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,  -  Is  the  correspondence  now  raging  in  your 
valuable  paper  under  the  heading  "An  Indignant 
Catholic  "  typical  of  the  love  Christians  bear  one  another, 
and  which  is  surely  the  basis  of  their  religion  ?— Yours 
faithfully,  \  jp-^^. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  Chapel  Street,  W.C. 

20  September,  i8g8. 
Sir, — With  reference  to  my  letter  which  appeared 
in  your  last  issue  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
words  should  appear  that  "by  Catholics  I  mean  those 
who  acknowledge  Christ  as  their  Head  and  the  Pope 
of  Rome  as  His  Vicar,"  and  you  will  observe  that  I 
quoted  words  of  a  similar  nature  to  this  in  my  last 
letter.  _  I  would  also  like  to  add  to  this,  that  by 
Catholics  I  also  mean  those  who  believe  in  the  defined 
teachings  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  which  teachings, 
&c.,  it  believed  in  by  Christians,  I  consider  them  to  be 
Catholics.  There  is  no  such  person  as  an  English 
Catholic  or  a  Greek  Catholic  independent  from  those 
who  have  such  belief,  &c.,  as  already  stated.— Yours 
obediently, 

A  Member  of  the  Old  Anglican  Church. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  September. 
Sir,  — I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  quotation  from 
St.  Cyprian  given  by  Mr.  Alcock  in  a  letter  in  last 
week's  "  Review."    I  doubt,  also,  whether  St.  Augus- 
tine anywhere  says  "the  See  of  St.  Peter  is  the  Rock 
against  which  the  broad  gates  of  Hell  prevail  not."  I 
find,  however,  that  Cyprian,  a.d.   254  (Ep.  67),  pro- 
nounces the  Verdict  of  Stephanos,  Bishop  of  Rome  at  that 
date,  in  the  matter  of  "  the  Lapsed  "  to  be  mistaken  ; 
and  as  president  of  a  council  of  thirty-seven  Bishops  of  the 
province  of  Carthage,  C3  prian  says  it  is  to  be  dismissed. 
Also,  after  St.  Augustine  became  Bishop  he  always 
interpreted  our  Lord's  expression  "on  this  Rock"  pre- 
cisely as  the  Church  of  England  does,  and  says  St. 
Peter  was  not  the  Rock.     In  Augustine's  own  words 
was  7iot  a  Petro  petm,  but  Petrus  a  petm"  :  and 
upon  this  Rock  on  which  St.  Peter's  confession  was 
made,  Christ  said  "  I  will  build  my  Church."— Yours 
faithfully,  T  P  H 

"WAGNER   ON    RICHMOND  HILL." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  20  September,  1898. 
Sir,— Just  returned  from  my  holidays  abroad,  mv 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  correspondence  in  your 
paper  under  the  above  heading,  and  as  the  discussion 
has  been  partly  referring  to  me  personally,  1  trust  you 
will  kindly  allow  me  a  few  words  in  reply.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  for  the  lance  which 
he  has  broken  in  my  favour  during  my  absence,  but  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  question  of  Nationality 
need  not  enter  into  the  discussion  at  all.  I  am,  of 
course,  a  German  by  birth,  and  shall  not  be  able'  to 
alter  my  blood,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  do  so  ;  yet  I 
have  passed  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  England 
(over  twenty  years),  and  I  am  a  naturalised  British 
subject.  To  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  there- 
fore, I  belong  to  England,  where  my  efforts,  to  the 
best  of  my  powers,  in  the  interest  of  music  have  met 
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with  the  kindest  appreciation.  I  may  consequently 
fairly  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  same  plane  as  any 
other  Eni:lishman.  As  reg^ards  the  "German  Bands- 
men "  that  have  been  referred  to,  I  suppose  that  the 
orchestra  of  the  proposed  Wagner  Theatre,  should  it 
attain  realitv.  would  be  composed  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  which  takes  part  in  my  Queen's  Hall  Concerts, 
and  which  consists  entirely  of  musicians  who  are  resi- 
dent in  England  -  in  fact,  the  pick  of  the  profession  ; 
and  their  remuneration  has  always  been  on  the  "  highest 
English  scale."  fixed  by  the  London  Orchestral  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  further  letter  signed  "  A.  D."  does  not  seem  to 
call  for  any  special  reply.  — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully.  '  '     Alfred  Schllz-Ci'Rtius. 

MR.  JUSTICE  PHILLIMORE  AND  DIVORCE 
To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAy  RnyiEW. 

Sir,— You  pertinently  ask,  "How  does  i\Ir.  Justice 
Phillimore  know  that  'these  divorced  people  are  un- 
happy?" Permit  me  to  supplement  this  query  by 
asking  how  his  Lordship  ^'iw^i's  that  these  persons  in 
question  wish  to  enter  into  "fresh  engagements"? 
and  at  the  risk  of  a  slight  digression,  I  would  venture 
to  assert  that  if  divorces  could  be  more  readily  obtamed 
by  the  working  classes,  judges  would  have  fewer  cases 
of  manslaughter  and  murder  to  try.  S.  E.  H. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

ig  September,  i8g8. 

Sir,— Neither  in  your  criticism  of  Mr.  Justice  Phil- 
limore's  egotistic  utterances  when  making  absolute 
decrees  nisi  for  divorce,  nor  in  others  that  have 
appeared,  do  I  find  any  allusion  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  learned  judge's  father— the  late  Sir  Robert  J. 
Phillimore— was  "for  several  years  more  or  less  occupied, 
as  one  of  his  judicial  duties,  in  hearing  and  deciding 
divorce  cases."  Even  if  to  the  son  the  purely  formal 
duty  cast  upon  him  called  for  animadversion,  one  would 
think  a  "Christian  man"  would  give  pause  before 
indulging  in  the  logical  reproach  thereby  implied  against 
his  parent.  —  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c..  Fact. 

"DID  THE  CAT  PUT  DOWN  GAROTTING?" 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

53  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
Sir,— The  writer  of  the  letter  in  your  last  issue,  who 
says  he  has  "  always  understood  that  flogging  is  not  at 
all  popular  with  any  individual  of  the  criminal  classes, 
is  evidently  not  aware  that  a  judge  can  only  order 
(loggings  to  be  administered  under  the  Garotters  Act 
of  186:;,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  "additional 
test"  which  I  could  have  quoted  of  the  efficiency  or 
non-efficiency  of  this  punishment.  Had  there  been  such 
a  test  as  that  suggested  I  should  certainly  have  sub- 
mitted it. 

In  reply  to  the  question— Is  it  a  fact  that  a  man  who 
has  been  flogged  very  seldom  comes  up  for  a  second 
dose?  1  would  point  out  that  flogging  is  always  dis- 
cretionary with  the  judge.  The  judges  who  are  m  the 
habit  of  flogging  all  prisoners  where  the  law  permits 
the  infliction  form  a  decided  minority.  Hence  a  man 
may  be  convicted  six  times  for  a  similar  off'ence  and 
receive  only  one  flogging.  Some  men  have  been  flogged 
again  and  again  ;  their  record  of  previous  crimes  and 
floi^f^i'if;  sentenced  have  been  brought  up  against  them 
and  reported  in  the  papers.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hopvvood, 
Q.C,  the  Recorder  of  Liverpool,  says  in  his  "  Plea  for 
Mercy  to  Offenders,"  "  The  poor  wretches  who  undergo 
this  punishment  are  not  improved,  are  not  deterred.  I 
frequently  have  men  before  me  for  other  offences  com- 
mitted shortly  after  undergoing  the  correction." 

Here  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  savage 
punishment.  For  eleven  years  the  punishment  of 
flogging  added  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment  has 
been  inflicted  in  Liverpool  to  an  extent  unapproached 
elsewhere,  and  during  that  period  the  visiting  justice 
was  Sir  John  Day  (excepting  in  the  years  1885,  i88g, 
1890  and  1892),  who  ordered  the  infliction  of  no  less  than 
1961  lashes  ;  Liverpool,  therefore,  will  furnish  the  best 
test  of  the  system.  Judge  Day  began  his  flogging 
sentences  in  1883  with  fifty-nine  cases  of  robbery  with 
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violence,  continuing  to  inflict  these  sentences  up  to  1893, 
in  which  year  he  had  before  him  seventy-nine  cases.  In 
other  words,  at  the  close  of  eleven  years,  robbery  with 
violence  prevails  in  Liverpool  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  Conclusive  evidence 
of  a  similar  character  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  The  cases  before  the  Recorder 
each  session  had  increased  from  averages  of  seven  to 
ten,  and  seventeen  to  eighteen,  the  last  session  showing 
the  latter  number. 

As  to  the  birching  of  juvenile  offenders,  it  is  not  true 
as  asserted  by  your"  correspondent  that  "  boys  who  have 
been  birched  never  willingly  seek  a  second  acquaintance 
of  that  interesting  instrument."  Mr.  Rogers,  the- 
chaplain  of  Pentonville  Prison,  says  that  the  juvenile 
prisoners  who  have  been  whipped  are  those  who  most 
frequently  return  to  prison.  As  in  education  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  teaches  that  severity  never  answers, 
so  in  penal  methods  fear  is  appealed  to  with  the  worst 
results. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  a  word  on  the  charge  so- 
often  brought  against  the  opponents  of  flogging,  to  wit, 
that  they  have'more  pity  for  the  criminal  than  for  his: 
victim.   "The  objection  to  flogging  is  not  from  mere  pity 
for  the  criminal.    Some  of  us  may  regret  that  some- 
offenders  do  not  get  a  severe  thrashing  in  hot  blood  -  . 
but  the   judicial    flogging    is    a    diff"erent  thing,  anct 
injures  the  interests  of  the  community  far  more  than  it 
prevents  crime.    Moreover,  it  is  sympathy  with  the 
crime,  not  sympathy  with  the  criminal,  which  is  to  be- 
dreaded.— Yours  faithfully,  Joseph  Collinson. 

MR.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  AND  HIS  NEW  BOOK.. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  September,  i8g8. 

Sir,— .\  slight  mistake  has  appeared  in  the  press 
respecting  the  publication  of  a  forthcoming  book  of 
mine,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  allow  me  to  rectify  it, 
-  as  the  then  editor  of  the  journal  wherein  the  articles 
(the  expansion  of  which  form  the  book)  appeared  is  now 
the  Editor  of  the  "Saturday  Review."    It  is  neither 
correct  that  I  am  bringing  out  a  book  entitled  "Side. 
Lights  on  the  Second  Empire,"  nor  is  the  statement 
correct  that  Mr.  Smithers,  of  the  Royal  Arcade,  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  me  for  the  publication 
thereof.     I  have  not  so  far  decided  upon  the  name  of 
the  book,  though  above  was  the  heading  under  which 
the  articles  appeared  while  the  "  Fortnightly"  was  so. 
brilliantly  directed  by  Mr.  Frank  Harris.     What  alone 
is  true  is  that  Mr.  Smithers  is  bringing  out  a  work  by 
me  containing  an  expansion  of  the  "  Clairmont  and 
Keats  and  Severn  articles"  I  wrote  for  the  "Nineteenth 
Century,"  the  "  New  Review,"  and  the  now  moribund 
organ  founded  by  myself  and  entitled  "The  Twentieth 
Ce'^itury."  -  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

William  Graham. 

MAGISTRATES  AND  THE  VACCINATION  ACT. 

6  September,  i8g8. 

SiR^—The  pertinent  and  stringent  comments  rc  the 
above' in  your  issue  of  the  27th  ult.  invite  notice.  We 
are  told  that  "  God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does 
not  unmake  the  man."  Hence  the  Home  Secretary, 
when  he  makes  the  magistrate,  does  not  unmake  the 
vaccination  bigot.  How  can  an  objector  expect  to 
"  satisfy  "  Magistrate  Shell,  for  instance,  who  this  time 
last  year  declared  in  court  that  he  would  inflict  the 
utmost  fines  upon  a  batch  of  recusants,  before  he  had 
heard  a  single  word  in  their  defence?  And  Mr.  Curtis. 
Bennett  has  also  been  noted  for  his  severity  to  them. 
That  he  did  not  know  of  the  two  Acts  of  i84g  and  1889 
reo-ulating  his  own  duties  and  the  procedure  of  his 
Court  is  suggestive.  Manifestly,  he  is  quite  as  ignorant 
of  vaccination  and  its  works.  A  few  days  ago  a  hostile 
Bench  at  Croydon  (a  Dr.  Strong  among  them)  actually 
induced  an  applicant  to  undergo  a  private  inquisition  as- 
a  preliminary  to  his  public  application  !  He  was  then 
char<^ed  two  shillings  for  the  certificate.  So  that  the 
principle  of  the  fine  is  retained,  and  the  poorest  can 
now  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience  only  by  payment?— 
Yours,  &c.,  J- 


Soptcnibor,  i8y8 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  HISMARCK  RKX'KI.ATIONS. 

"  Hismarck  :  Some  Secret  l\i<,'-es  of  liis  History."  Hy 
Dr.  Moritz  Huscli.     London  :  Miicmillan. 

'X'HK  Knf,'-lisli  translator  of  Dr.  Hnsch's  Diary  has 
taken  upon  himself  tlie  responsibility  of  extensive 
expnrijations.  Some  of  t lie  passaj^es  wliich  mii^ht  jaron 
onr  national  susceptibilities  have  been  omitted  ;  and  it  is 
particularly  obvious  that  much  has  been  left  out  which 
would  be  personally  distasteful  to  our  Royal  family.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  only  defect  in  the  work  which 
s^ave  promise  of  so  much  re\  elation.  The  present  •.genera- 
tion is,  after  all,  chiefly  interested  in  Hismarck's  personal 
relations  with  William  II.,  and  has  been  eagerly  antici- 
patini,'  the  publication  of  fresh  facts  likely  to  throw 
lisjfht  on  the  causes  which  led  to  the  final  rupture 
between  them.  It  is,  however,  above  all  in  respect  to 
the  incidents  of  iSgo  that  Dr.  Busch  has  observed  an 
unusual  reticence.  .■\lthoui,>-h  the  three  volumes  of  the 
Diary  are  richly  sprinkled  with  indiscretions,  on  this 
subject  the  author  maintains  disappointing-  reserve. 
Many  of  the  allusions  to  the  Kaiser  are  so  blunt  and 
uncomplimentary,  that  it  could  scarcely  have  done  more 
harm,  one  would  think,  to  have  made  a  clean  breast  of 
the  whole  discreditable  affair.  However,  Dr.  Busch 
declares  that  there  are  international  reasons  against  the 
publication  of  a  particular  document  ;  and  we  must 
needs  suppose  them  to  be  weighty  if  they  have  succeeded 
in  putting  a  curb  upon  his  outspoken  pen. 

As  with  Boswell,  the  biographer  comes  out  second 
best  in  these  memoirs.     He  attains,  in  fact,  to  a  degree 
of  snobbishness  and  sycophancy  that  almost  beats  the 
great  lexicographer's  fawning  admirer  out  of  the  field. 
In  describing  his  first  interview  with  the  Chancellor  he 
says:    "I   saw  him  ....  as    he    sat  in  a  military 
uniform  at  his  writing-table  with  a  bundle  of  documents 
before  him.     I  was  quite  close  to  him  this  time,  and 
felt  as  if  I  stood  before  the  altar."    Twenty  years  later 
we  read  of  Bismarck  intrusting  Dr.  Busch  with  the 
arrangement  of  his  papers.     "1  thanked  him  for  his 
great  confidence  in  me.  which  was  justified,"  wrote  the 
latter  in  his  diary,  "  for,  as  I  had  already  said  to  him  on 
one  occasion  in   1S70,   he    was  my  Master  and  my 
Messiah."    The  following  is  another  illustration  of  the 
worthy    scribe's    hero-worship.      Bismarck  remarked 
one  day  at  table:  "If  it  were  only  possible  to  give 
away  the  Orders  of  which  one  has  too  many  !    To  you, 
for  instance.   Dr.   Busch,   how  would  you  like  i't  ? " 
"No,  thank  you,  Excellency,"  was  the  reply  ;  "very 
many  thanks  ;  but,  yes,  if  I  ^could  have  one  of  those 
that  you  have  worn  yourself  as  a  memento,  that  would 
be  something  different ;  otherwise  I  do  not  want  any." 
Occasionally,  however,  the  Doctor  was  scolded  in  no 
measured  terms  ;  but  he  bore  all  in  perfect  meekness. 
"  There  are  a  number  of  gross  errors  of  fact,  and  con- 
fusions of  jest  and  earnest  in  the  expressions  and  inci- 
dents upon  which  you  base  your  view  of  my  supposed 
way  of  thinking.  ^  You  assume  that  in  everything  that 
I  have  ever  said  in  your  presence  for  the  entertainment 
of  my  guests  at  table,  or  in  my  own  home,  or  in  what 
you  have  gathered  from  the  unreliable  accounts  of  third 
persons,  I  have  invariably  given  serious  expression  to 
mv  mmost  feelings  with  the  conscientiousness    of  a 
vvitness  giving  evidence  on  oath  before  a  Court.  In 
view  of  the  pedantry  with  which  you  utilise  scattered 
fragments  of  conversation,  a  man  in  my  position  would 
be  obliged  never  to  depart  for  a  moment  from  a  formal 
mode  of  expressing  himself,  or  step  down  from  his 
oflRcial  stilts.     Everything  you  say  in    particular  re- 
specting my  attitude   towards   Christianity   and  the 
question  of  the  Jews  is  not  only  monstrously  indiscreet 
but  thoroughly  false."    The  latter  sentence  provoked 
from  the  trodden  worm  a  surprised   "  Every  thin  o- ?  " 
in  parenthesis.  *  ' 

Considering  the  notorious  part  played  by  Bismarck  In 
bringing  about  the  war  in  1870,  it  is  singular  to  find 
that  Dr.  Busch  has  little  to  say  on  this  particular  point. 
But  he  gives  us  the  Chancellor's  own  version  of  the 
Ems  dispatch,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Kino-'s 
telegram  was  edited.  "  I  expected  to  find  another 
telegram  in  Beriin  answering  mine,  but  it  had  not 
arrived.    In  the  meantime  I  invited  Moltke  and  Roon  to 


(.line  with  me  liiat  evening,  and  to  talk  over  the  situa- 
tion, which  seemed  to  me  to  be  growing  more  and 
more  unsatisfactory.     Whilst  we  were  dining,  another 
long  telegram  was  brought  in.     As  I  read  it  to  them 
it  must  ha\e  been  about  200  words    they  were  both 
actually  terrified,  and  Moltke's  whole  being  suddenly 
changed.     He  seemed  to  be  quite  old  and  infirm.  It 
looked  as  if  our  Most  Cracious  might  knuckle  under 
after  all.     I  asked  him  (Moltke)  if,  as  things  stood,  we 
might  hope  to  be  victorious.     On  his  replying  in  the 
afiirmative  I  said,  '  Wait  a  minute!'  and  seating  myself 
at  a  small  table  I  boiled  down  those  200  words  to  about 
twenty,  but  without  otherwise  altering  or  adding  any- 
thing.    It  was  Abeken's  telegram,  yet  something  dif- 
ferent—shorter, more  determined,  less  dubious.     I  then 
handed  it  over  to  them,  and  asked.  '  Well,  how  docs 
that  do  now?'   'Yes,'  they  said,  'it  will  do  in  that 
form.'    And  Moltke  immediately  became  quite  young 
and  fresh  again.     He  had  got  his  war,  his  trade.  And 
the  thing  really  succeeded.     The  French  were  fearfully 
angry  at  the  condensed  telegram  as  it  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  and  a  couple  of  days  later  they  declared 
war  against  us."    The  story  was  related  in  December, 
when  the  Prussians  were  encamped  outside  Paris  before 
the  bombardment  of  the  city.     Bismarck  chafed  at  the 
delay,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  before  im- 
portant steps  were  taken  they  always  had  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  approved  by  distinguished  persons  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter.     The  crowd  of  Princes  who 
followed  the  army  as  mere  onlookers  especially  Incurred 
his  anger.     "I  really  could  not  talk  to  him  properly," 
complained  the  Chancellor,  one  night,  when  he  had  been 
dining  with  the  King.     "The  Serene  Highnesses  flut- 
tered about  me  like  crows  round  a  screech-owl,  and  tore 
me  away  from  him.     Each  of  them  seemed  to  delight 
in  being  able  to  buttonhole  me  longer  than  the  others. 
....  At  last  they  heard  that  the  leg  or  the  back  of 
the  old  coronation  chair  had  been  discovered  In  one  of 
the  other  rooms,  and  they  all  trooped  off  to  Inspect  the 
wonder,  while  I  took  this  opportunity  to  bolt."  Another 
day  the  Chief  said  with  a  laugh,  "  I  have  been  busy  to- 
day educating  princes." 

"  How  so.  Excellency?"  asked  Hatzfeldt. 
"  Well,  I  have  explained  to  various  gentlemen  at  the 
Hotel  des  Reservoirs  what  is  and  what  is  not  proper. 
I  have  given  the  Meininger  to  understand  through 
Stein  that  he  Is  not  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  '  Field 
Telegraph  '  for  giving  his  Instructions  about  his  kitchen 
garden  and  theatre.  And  the  '  Coburger  '  is  still  worse. 
Never  mind,  the  Reichstag  will  set  that  right  and  put  a 
stop  to  all  that  kind  of  thing.  But  only  I  shall  not  be 
there."  The  "  Coburger  "  was  one  of  Bismarck's  special 
antipathies.  When  he  remarked  to  the  Chancellor  at 
the  close  of  the  siege  of  Paris  :  "  It  would  really  be  a 
satisfaction  if  the  soldiers  also  got  the  Cross  now," 
the  latter  retorted:  "Yes,  but  it  is  less  satisfactory 
that  we  two  should  have  received  it." 

Bismarck's  colossal  frame  required  large  portions, 
and  it  was  one  of  his  particular  grievances  that  he  did 
not  get  enough  to  eat  at  the  Royal  table.  "We  had 
cutlets  there  recently,  and  I  could  not  take  two,  as 
there  was  only  one  apiece  for  us,"  he  remarked  purposely 
in  the  hearing  of  a  Court  official.  "Rabbit  followed, 
and  I  debated  with  myself  whether  I  should  take  a 
second  portion,  although  I  could  easily  have  managed 
four.  At  length  hunger  overcame  my  politeness,  and  I 
seized  a  second  piece,  though  I  am  sure  I  was  robbing 
somebody  else."  At  another  time,  during  the  fruitless 
peace  negotiations  of  September  after  Sedan,  he  said  : 
"  But,  if  I  am  to  work  well,  I  must  have  sufficient  food. 
I  cannot  make  a  proper  peace  If  I  do  not  get  enough  to 
eat  and  drink.  That's  a  necessity  of  my  trade,  and 
therefore  I  prefer  to  dine  at  home."  How  much  of 
French  humiliation  may  have  been  due  to  the  poor 
Chancellor's  empty  stomach  ! 

For  Royalty  Bismarck  had  the  supremest  contempt. 
"  If  there  Is  no  Divine  commandment,"  he  once  ex- 
claimed at  dinner,  "why  should  I  subordinate  myself 
to  these  Hohenzollerns  ?  They  are  a  Suablan  family, 
no  better  than  my  own,  and  in  that  case  no  concern  of 
mine."  The  opinions  he  expressed  about  his  Royal 
pupils  were  decidedly  plain-spoken.  Of  William  I., 
about  whose  achievements  the  present  Kaiser  is  never 
wearied  of  reminding  his  people,  Bismarck  remarked 
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one  dav  to  the  Doctor:  "Of  course,  I  know  I  had  a 
hard  time  of  it  with  him  at  Versailles  for  whole  weeks. 
I  wished  to  retire,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
with  him.    Even  now  (1878)  I  have  often  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  him.     One  writes  an  important  note  or 
dispatch,  revises  it,  rewrites  it  six  or  seven  times,  and 
then  when  he  comes  to  see  it  he  adds  things  that  are 
entirely  unsuitable— the  very  opposite   of  what  one 
means  and  wishes  to  attain  — and  what  is  more,  it  is  not 
even  grammatical."    Four  years  later  he  said  :  "  I  am 
sacrificing  my  health.  .  .  .  But  I  do  not  like  to  desert 
the  Emperor,'  who  will  soon  be  eighty-seven,  when  he 
begs  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  remain.    Nor  can  I 
expect  him  to  accustoin  himself  to  others."  Bismarck's 
opinion  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  at  the  time  when  he 
Avas  Crown  Prince  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  esti- 
mate he  had  formed  of  his  august  father.     "  He  will  be 
reasonable  later  on  and  allow  his  Ministers  to  govern 
more,  and  not  put  himself  too  much  forward,  and  in 
general  he  v.-ill  get  rid  of  many  bad  habits  that  render 
old  gentlemen  of  his  trade  sometimes  rather  trouble- 
some.    For  the  rest,  he  is  unaffected  and  straightfor- 
ward ;  but  he  does  not  care  to  work  much,  and  is  quite 
happy  if  he  has  plenty  of  money  and  amusement,  and  if 
the  newspapers  praise  him."    But  of  the  famous  diary 
which  was  published  after  the  Emperor  Frederick's 
death,  Bismarck  said  :  "  It  is  quite  insignificant,  super- 
ficial stuff,  without  any  true  conception  of  the  situation, 
a  medlev  of  sentimental  politics,  self-conceit  and  phrase- 
mongering.    He  (Frederick)  was  far  from  being  as 
clever  as  "his  father,  and  the  latter  was  certainly  not  a 
first-rate  politician."     An  exquisite    example    of  the 
Crown  Prince's  incapacity  was  related  by  the  Chancellor 
at  dinner  one  day  in  1888.    He  said  :  "We  had  at  that 
time  a  secret  treaty  with  the  St.  Petersburg  people 
which  now  no  longer  exists.    Under  it  we  were  to 
remain  neutral  in  case  of  war  breaking  out  between 
England  and  Russia.    On  my  mentioning  the  treaty  to 
the  Crown  Prince,  he  remarked,  '  Of  course  England 
has  been  informed  and  has  agreed  to  it.'  " 

Nor  were  Roval  ladies  by  any  means  exempt  from  the 
biting  sarcasm  of  the  observant  Minister's  tongue.  The 
Empress  Augusta  was  always  scheming  against  the 
Chancellor,  and  the  latter  inspired  many  articles  in  the 
German  Press  of  which  she  was  the  butt.     Of  her  con- 
duct during  William  I.'s  last  days  he  observed  :  "Now 
that  he  is  ill  ...  .  she  is  a  real  embarrassment  and 
plague  to  him.     She  sits  there  with  him,  and  when  he 
wants  to  be  left  alone  he  does  not  venture  to  tell  her,  so 
that  in  the  end  he  gets  quite  red  from  pain  and  restraint ; 
and  she  notices  it.    That  is  not  love,  however,  but  pure 
play-acting,  conventional  care  and  affection.     There  is 
nothing  natural  about  her— everything  is  artificial,  in- 
wardlv  as  well  as  outwardly."    The  prospective  Batten- 
berg  alliance  with  the  Empress  Frederick's  daughter 
was  particularly  annoying  to  Bismarck.     He  stated  to 
Dr.  Busch  in  a  private  interview:  "Of  course,  he  is  a 
handsome  man,  with  a  fine  presence  ;  but  I  believe  her 
(Princess  Victoria's)  nature  is  such  that  she  would 
accept  any  other  suitor,  providing   he  were  manly. 
Moreover,  that  is  entirely  beside  the  question.  We 
must  look  at  the  political  objections  and  dangers.  The 
old  Oueen  is  fond  of  match-making,  like  all  old  women, 
and  "she  may  have  selected  Prince  Alexander  for  her 
grand-daughter,  because  he  is  a  brother  of  her  son-in- 
faw,  the  husband  of  her  favourite  daughter,  Beatrice. 
But  obviously  her  main  objects  are  political— a  per- 
manent estrangement  between  ourselves  and  Russia  ; 
and  if  she  were'  to  come  here  for  the  Princess's  birthday, 
there  would  be  the  greatest  danger  that  she  would  get 
her  way.     In  family  matters  she  is  not  accustomed  to 
contradiction,  and  would  immediately  bring  the  parson 
with  her  in  her  travelling  bag  and  the  bridegroom  m 
her  trunk,  and  the  marriage  would  come  off  at  once." 

The  first  signs  of  friction  between  the  Chancellor  and 
the  young  Emperor  occurred  in  February  1890.  Busch 
was  informed  that  "  the  Prince  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  Rescript,  nor  was  he  pleased  in  other  respects 
with  the  intentions  of  the  young  Majesty,  who  had 
become  very  self-confident  and  arbitrary,  and  that  he 
had  onlv  remained  in  office  up  to  the  present  because 
he  had  hoped  that  the  Emperor  would  appoint  Herbert 
to  be  his  successor.  He  knew  already^  however,  that 
this  desire  would   not   be  fulfilled,  as   the  Emperor 


objected  to  Herbert  on  personal  grounds."  Three  weeks 
later  Dr.  Busch  was  invited  to  the  Chancellor's  official 
residence  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse.   "  I  now  want  to  write 
my  memoirs,  and  you  can  help  me  with  them,"  said 
Bismarck.     "That  means  I  am  going  to  retire.  You 
see  I  am  already  packing.     My  papers  are  going  to  be 
sent  off  immediately,  for  if  they  remain  here  much 
longer  it  will  end  in  his  seizing  them  ....  Yes,  I 
cannot  remain  here  any  longer,  and  the  sooner  I  go_ the 
better."     "  But  surely  not  immediately,  Serene  High- 
ness ?  "  inquired  the  author.     "  It  is  a  question  of  three 
days,   perhaps  of  three  weeks,  but  I  am  going  for 
certain,"  was  the  reply.    "  I  cannot  stand  him  any 
longer.    He  wants  even  to  know  whom  I  see,  and  has 
spies  set  to  watch  those  who  come  in  and  go  out." 
Afterwards  Bismarck  added,  "  It  comes  of  an  over- 
estimate of  himself,  and  of  his  inexperience  of  affairs, 
and  that  can  lead  to  no  good.    He  is  much  too  con- 
ceited, however,  to  believe  me  that  it  (the  Imperial 
Rescript  on  the  labour  question)  will  merely  cause  con- 
fusion and  do  harm."    On  the  following  day  Bismarck 
spoke  again  of  his  retirement.     "It  is  now  a  fact,''  he 
said.   "Things  have  gone  more  rapidly  than  I  imagined 
they  would.     I  thought  he  would  be  thankful  if  I  were 
to  remain  with  him  for  a  few  years,  but  I  find  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  simply  longing  with  his  whole  heart 
to  be  rid  of  me,  in  order  that  he  may  govern  alone— 
with  his  own  genius — and  be  able  to  cover  himself  with 
glory.     He  does  not  want  the  old  mentor  any  longer, 
but  only  docile  tools  ....  My  retirement  is  certain. 
I  cannot  tack  on  as  a  tail  to  my  career  the  failures  of 
arbitrary  and    inexperienced  self-conceit  for  which  I 
should  be  responsible."    A  week  later  Dr.  Busch  was 
again  summoned  by  his  Chief,  whose  successor  had  in 
the  meantime  been  appointed.     "  The  best  service  that 
could   be  done  to  me,"  declared   the  ex-Chancellor, 
"would  be  to  give  a  correct  answer  to  the  question 
whether    my    retirement    has    been    voluntary  or^  in- 
voluntary ;   and  that  answer  is,  involuntary.     It  is  a 
patriotic  duty  not  to  maintain  the  utmost  reserve,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  tell  the  truth.    The  young  man 
would,  however,  like  to  have  it  hushed  up.    Indeed,  he 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  summon  Schweninger,  and  to  try 
to  make  him  believe  that  it  was  due  to  considerations 
of  health." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  certam 
disclosures  respecting  the  Chancellor's  dismissal  have 
been  postponed  for  patriotic  reasons.  But  the  "Draft 
of  confidential  statement  as  to  the  motives  of  my 
retirement  from  office,"  which  is  at  present  being 
withheld  from  publication,  could  not  throw  a  -stronger 
light  than  has  already  been  shed  on  the  young  Em- 
peror's ingratitude  to  the  greatest  statesman  and 
political  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century.  _  And  Dr. 
Busch's  Diary  is  a  book  which  inay  well  bring  a  blush 
to  the  cheek  of  every  Hohenzoller  who  reads  it. 

WALT  WHITMAN'S  PROSE. 

"  Complete    Prose    Works."     By    Walt  Whitman. 
Putnam. 

THAT  ancient  mechanical  convention  which  fenced 
off  into  a  separate  volume  the  prose  writings  of  a 
poet  has  not  always  been  successful  in  its  results  ;  in 
the  case  of  Walt  Whitman  it  is  peculiarly  unhappy. 
For  it  was  Whitman's  avowed  purpose  to  loosen  the 
bonds  of  this  convention,  and  to  obliterate,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  dividing  line  between  prose  and  poetry. 
To  him  the  old  method  of  arranging  a  formal  little 
pattern  on  the  printed  page,  and  thus  achieving  poetry 
by  the  aid  of  the  printer,  was  a  vain  thing.  In  his 
"  Leaves  of  Grass,"  Whitman  conforms  to  the  law  in  a 
fashion  ;  but  even  so,  his  printed  page  is  a  rough  copse- 
wood  when  compared  with  the  neat  Dutch  garden  of 
the  approved  models.  The  truth  is,  that  prose  and 
poetry  lie  side  by  side  on  the  same  page  throughout  all 
Whitman's  writings,  the  one  being  discernible  from  the 
other  by  internal  quality  rather  than  by  outward  form. 
This  interwoven  characteristic  is  most  marked,  perhaps, 
in  the  collection  of  pieces  which  he  has  called  "Speci- 
men Days."  These  jottings  of  the  mood  and  the 
moment  are  altogether  prose  according  to  the  printer, 
but  to  the  reader  who  has  caught  th&  Whitman  outlook 
and  learned  the  Whitman  lilt  they  contain  an  element 
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of  his  tinost  pootry.  Ik-  may  bo_i;iM  liis  ji.itlinf,'s  in  tlic 
nuvsl  prosaic  nianiicr,  Inil  if  (ho  suhiccl-inaltcr  iu\>.\  l\w 
pool's  mood  comliine  to  evoke  (lie  necessary  omolional 
stress  lie  may  omi,  and  frequently  docs  end,  upon  the 
liij^hest  poetical  note  in  his  compass. 

In  those  "Specimen  Hays"  there  is  no  attenijit  made 
to  polish  the  specimens,  hut  beinj^  the  work  of  an 
artist  they  achieve  the  convincintjness  of  the  untrimmed. 
When  Whitman,  in  his  weary  vis^ils  on  battle-field  and 
in  hospital  ward,  pencilled  his  impressions  upon  small 
scraps  ot  paper,  he  may  not  have  been  conscious  of  his 
artistr)  ;  nevertheless  the  artist  in  him  was  shapins;'  a 
story  of  war  in  such  manner  and  to  such  purpose  as 
had  never  before  been  attained.  The  front  of  battle 
had  been  chronicled  a  thousand  limes,  its  \alour  and  its 
ijlory  are  ancient  themes  ;  to  Walt  Whitman  was  left 
the  distinction  of  chroniclinj;- the  flight  after  the  fight,  the 
valour  of  the  uncomplainiiii;'  wounded,  the  untrum- 
peted  heroism  of  the  nurse  and  the  surg-eon.  The  record 
of  his  personal  experiences  in  the  American  Civil  War 
is  scrappy  in  its  outward  aspect  ;  in  its  total  effect  it 
attains  an  epical  streng-th  and  completeness.  Many 
histories  of  that  war  have  been  written,  but  a  single 
page  of  Whitman  gives  a  more  poignant  impression  of 
its  essential  characteristics  than  all  the  others  put 
together.  The  poet  does  not  blink  the  truth  ;  the  pur- 
poseless carnage  and  hellish  savagery  of  the  war  are 
presented  with  truth  of  proportion.  The  very  simplicity 
of  the  narrative,  with  its  casual  touches  and  unstudied 
eflfects,  makes  the  red  squalor  of  the  battle-field  leap  to 
the  eye  in  a  way  that  studied  phrases  could  never 
achieve.  It  is  in  the  hospitals,  however,  that  Whitman 
finds  the  finest  material  for  this  new  kind  of  war  epic. 
With  a  sincerity  that  is  as  constant  as  its  tenderness  he 
depicts  the  courage  of  the  common  soldierman  unhelped 
of  the  trumpet  blare,  suffering  in  silence  through  the 
long  night,  meeting  death  at  the  dawn  with  a  steady 
eye.  Episode  after  episode  is  set  before  us  with  the 
vividness  of  the  unsought  word  and  the  emphasis  of 
the  quiet  voice,  while  in  every  scene  of  this  marvellous 
epic  you  have  the  poet  himself  bringing  to  it  the 
necessary  unity,  and  rounding  it,  by  his  own  unspoken 
valour,  to  the  necessary  completeness. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  these  "Specimen  Days" 
find  other  themes  and  a  softer  tone  ;  the  epical  gives 
place  to  the  lyrical,  the  poet  of  the  invalid  is  himself  an 
invalid.    He  comes  into  the  verse  as  a  paralytic  hob- 
bling on  a  crutch,  yet  is  his  courage  as  high  as  ever. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  literature,  perhaps, "so  valorous 
as  the  attitude  of  Whitman  as  he  confronts  life  at  this 
time  ;  poor,  stricken,  misunderstood,  despised,  he  still 
has  it  in  him  to  touch  a  happy  note.    The  unparagoned 
vigour  of  perfect  health  in  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  fills  us 
with  amaze,  but  here  in  the  "Specimen  Days"  is  a 
quality  which  is  more  arresting  because  it  is  so  much 
more  rare.    To  accept  the  tune  of  the  world  smilingly 
when  there  is  no  discord  in  the  rhythm  of  one's  own 
blood  is  no  such  great  achievement,  but  to  accept  it 
with  cheerfulness  when  the  tune  has  been  abruptly  broken 
is  a  notable  accomplishment.    This  is  what  Whitman 
did,  and  the  record  of  his  high  courage  is  found  in 
"Specimen  Daj-s."     Slowly  he  groped  his  way  back 
to  a  semblance  of  health,  with  out-of-doors  as  his  un- 
failing nurse,  and  an  alert  interest  in  the  changeful 
seasons  as  his  best  medicine.    His  old  habit  of  jotting 
down  his  impressions  reasserted  itself,  his  old  method, 
also,  of  interweaving  poetry  with  prose.    The  printer  has 
done  nothing  to  assist  him  here  ;  in  the  grim  solidity  of 
the  page  there  is  no  hint  of  poetry.    Nevertheless  there  is 
no  part  of  Whitman's  work  where  the  poetical  element 
is  more  gracious  or  more  constant.   This  patient  cripple, 
who  lingered  wistfully  in  the  meadows,  under  the  trees' 
beside  the  brook,  or  beneath  the  starshine,  caught  a 
rarer  note  than  the  poet  who  loafed  robustly  in  the 
grass  and  vigorously  invited  his  soul. 

When  Whitman  condescends  upon  prose  pure  and 
simple,  he  is  interesting— as  a  sincere  man  is  always 
interesting— but  nothing  more.  It  is  as  a  critic  that  he 
is  at  his  prosiest.  He  has  much  to  say  about  Shake- 
speare, about  Tennyson,  about  Burns  ;  but  we  see  at 
once  that  he  is  moving  somewhat  awkwardly  in  strange 
places.  The  truth  is  that  Whitman  was  not  possessed 
of  the  critical  intellect,  nor  did  he  at  any  time  cultivate, 
in  literature,  the  critical  habit.    His  approach  to  books' 


as  well  as  lo  mon,  was  not  so  much  Ihrougii  the  mind 
as  through  the  temperament;  the  personality  behind  the 
book  counted  to  him  for  more  than  its  literary  or  artistic 
content.  Manliness  always  appealed  strongly  to  him, 
and  the  moral  and  physical  robustness  lipon  which 
manliness  is  established.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he 
is  attracted  towards  lJurns  ;  it  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  he,  in  his  later  years,  was  repelled  bv  Hmerson. 
Whitman  appreciated  the  interior  and  abiding  quality 
in  Hums;  not  the  thin  sentiment  of  the  songs,  but 
"those  interiors  of  rake-helly  life  and  tavern  fun,  the 
cantabile  of  jolly  beggars  in' highest  jinks,  the  lights 
and  groupings  of  rank  glee  and  brawny  amorousness, 
outvying  the  best  painted  pictures  of  the  Dutch  school, 
or  any  school."  This  is  sound  criticism,  and  agrees  to 
the  letter  with  the  judgment  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
although  the  approach  of  the  two  critics  was  made  from 

different  sides.    In  his  judgment  of  Emerson  also  

the  Emerson  from  whose  domination  he  had  froed  him- 
self—Whitman is  singularly  sane.  He  does  not  think 
that  his  old  friend  is  great  as  a  poet  or  an  artist,  or 
even  as  a  teacher,  and  his  books  are  only  fit  for  certain 
early  stages  in  the  mind's  development.  He  finds  him 
cold  and  passionless  and  unimaginative.  "Of  power, 
Emerson  seems  to  have  a  gentleman.'s  admiration  ;  but 
in  his  inmost  heart  the  grandest  attribute  of  God  and 
poets  is  always  subordinate  to  the  octaves,  conceits, 
polite  kinks  and  verbs." 

That  is  picturesque  criticism  and  thoroughly  in- 
teresting ;  but  it  is  not  in  his  capacity  of  critic  that 
we  find  our  account  with  Walt  Whitman.  It  is  as  a 
rank  masculine  force  in  literature  that  he  is  valuable, 
and  such  a  force  was  never  more  necessary  than  at  the 
pre;3ent  time  when  we  are  being  dominated  by  the  prim 
and  the  effeminate.  Whitman  stands  for  manliness  in 
literature  as  well  as  in  life— that  manliness  which  is  as 
far  removed  from  prudishness  as  it  is  from  pruriency. 
He  is  clean,  and  wholesome,  and  cheerful  ;  full  of  a 
wise  stimulus  if  you  accept  him  as  a  poet,  singularly 
winsome  if  you  approach  him  as  a  man.  That  he  has 
been  misunderstood  and  reviled— this  poet  whose  word 
and  purpose  are  as  clean  as  river  sand— is  only  another 
indication  of  his  supreme  value.  We  have  need  of  his 
tonic  manliness  at  this  hour,  for  the  effeminate  in  our 
literature— which  hides  behind  the  proper  with  a  certain 
leering  slyness— is  more  deteriorating  than  outspoken 
vice.  To  accept  the  attitude  of  Whitman  is  to  correct 
that  downward  tendency,  and  we  cannot  accept  it  too 
soon  or  stand  by  it  too  steadfastly. 

Hamish  Hendry. 

M.  LANSON'S  CORNEILLE. 
"Corneille."  Par  Gustave  Lanson.  Paris  :  Hachette. 
T^HE  difficulty  of  saying  anything  new  about  Corneille 
J-  in  French  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  saying  any- 
thing new  about  Shakespeare  in  English.  The  latter, 
however,  as  ive  are  in  a  position  to  msist,  is  still  done 
now  and  then.  M.  Lanson  has  achieved  the  former, 
in  the  erudite  and  graceful  monograph  which  he  has 
just  published  in  M.  Jusserand's  "Grands  Ecrivains 
F rangais."  It  is  true  that  M.  Lanson  has  not  been  able 
to  add  anything  whatever  to  the  sparse  details  which 
fill  up  the  outline  of  Corneille's  life.  Five-and-twenty 
pages,  leisurely  conducted,  contain  all  that  it  is  probable 
we  shall  ever  know  about  the  personal  part  of  the  great 
poet's  career.  If  some  idiot  of  the  Baconian  class  were 
to  start  a  theory  that  all  Corneille's  tragedies  were 
written  by  Gassendi,  there  could  no  doubt  be  produced 
an  array  of  arguments  good  enough  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Donnelly.  But  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Corneille  alike. 
If  from  the  meagre  array  of  known  facts  there  cannot' 
by  the  aid  of  the  writings,  be  evolved  a  perfectly 
characteristic  and  unique  figure  of  a  man,  not  a  library 
of  personal  memoirs  would  aid  the  feeble  imagination 
of  the  reader. 

New  light  on  Corneille.  however,  M.  Lanson  does 
contrive  to  throw.  He  himself  seems  most  pleased 
with  a  theory  he  has  evolved  of  the  individual  originality 
of  the  poet.  It  has  been  always  said  that  the  dramatic 
work  of  Corneille  is  the  final  and  perfected  blossom  of 
a  growth  which  had  long  been  advancing  in  France  ; 
that  "Le  Cid  "  naturally  and  regularly  completed  the 
work  began  by  Jodelle  eighty  years  earlier,  and  carried 
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towards  perfection  by  Garnier,  Montchrcstien  and 
Hardy.  M.  Lanson,  who  nevertheless  has  shown  him- 
self elsewhere  a  profound  student  of  early  French 
drama,  totally  denies  this.  He  will  have  it  that  the 
poet  of  Rouen  was  not  a  finisher  but  an  innovator  ; 
that  he  created  the  tragedy  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
and  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  conceived  the  system 
by  which  the  tragic  action  of  a  play  is  the  study  of  and 
moral  preparation  for  an  event.  This  theory,  of  the 
inherent  originality  of  Corneille  and  his  independence 
of  his  preciecessors  is  interestingly  carried  out  by 
M.  Lanson.  We  do  not  find  ourselves  persuaded  by 
his  arguments,  into  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
enter  here  at  any  length,  and  we  confine  ourselves 
therefore  to  pointing  out  this  chapter  of  his  book,  "  Le 
Theatre  avant  Corneille,"  to  our  readers. 

To  the  English  student  the  chapter  on  the  theoretical 
writings  of  Corneille  oft'ers  a  particular  interest.  Al- 
though the  two  men  were  so  dissimilar  in  character  and 
genius,  a  critic  of  our  nation  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  historic  parallel  between  Corneille  and  Dryden. 
One  curious  point  of  similarity  is  the  innovation  which 
each  made  in  the  literature  of  his  country  by  refuting 
his  enemies  and  defending  his  practice  in  tractates  of 
theoretic  criticism.  If  Corneille  wrote  the  three  "  Dis- 
cours"on  dramatic  art,  Dryden  wrote  his  "  Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poetry";  the  "Prefaces"  of  the  one  are 
almost  exactly  paralleled  by  the  "Examens"  of  the 
other.  M.  Lanson,  who,  like  a  Frenchman,  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  Dryden  from  one  end  of  his  book 
to  the  other,  might  have' enriched  his  analysis  by  some 
reference  to  the  noble  prefaces  of  our  own  poet,  vyho 
was  usually,  we  are  bound  to  say,  a  more  imaginative, 
if  a  less  consistent,  critic  than  Corneille.  But  he 
examines  more  carefully  than  we  have  ever  seen  done 
before  the  causes  which  led  the  latter  into  the  science 
of  theoretical  poetics.  He  dates  the  critical  excursions 
of  Corneille,  and  the  whole  bent  of  his  temper  after 
1637,  from  the  famous  condemnation  of  "  Le  Cid  "  by  the 
Academy  at  the  wish  of  Richelieu.  The  Forty  glossed 
here,  and  minced  their  words  there  ;  they  were  un- 
willing, even  at  the  command  of  their  dangerous  patron, 
to  break  completely  with  the  most  rising  man  of  genius 
in  France.  But  they  were  called  upon  to  curse,  and 
curse  they  did.  The  fatuity  of  their  attitude  remains 
recorded  for  the  amusement  of  posterity  in  those  famous 
"  Sentiments  de  I'Academie,"  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Chapelain  to  order,  and  in  which  occurs  that  splendid 
example  of  hunted  pedantry  which  declares  that  it 
"really  would  have  been  most  expedient"  that  Cor- 
neille should  never  have  written  his  tragedy  at  all. 

We  laugh  at  this,  but  it  was  no  smiling  matter  for 
Corneille,  and  M.  Lanson  shows  how  deep  an  impres- 
sion this  ofTicial  rebuff  made  upon  him.     For  one  thing, 
he  abandoned  the  rich  mine  which  he  had  discovered  in 
Spanish  manners  ;   for  another,   he  set  himself  with 
fervour  to  the  study  of  the  criticism  of  the  day.  This 
was  the  time  when  the  opinions  of  certain  Italians, 
particularly  Castelvetro,  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
Aristotle,  were  revolutionising  French,  as  they  were 
presently  to    invade  with    success    English  thought. 
Corneille  steeped  himself  in  all  the  commentaries  of  the 
"  Poetics."    The  list  of  his  authorities  is  amusing  and 
pathetic,  for  who  is  there  to-day  who  cares  a  brass 
farthing  for  the  views  of  Parius  or  of  Victorius,  of 
Robostello  or  of  Ghiradelli  ?  But  these  names,  although 
we  venture  to  enjoy  the  poets  without  the  help  of  the 
excellent  pedants  who  bore  them,  were  effective  weapons 
with  which  to  fight  the   French  Academy,  and  even 
when  Corneille  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Society, 
the  need  of  battle  was  not  over.     M.  Lanson,  then, 
asks  us  to  look  upon  the  "Examens"  and  the  "  Dis- 
cours,"  not  as  contributions  to  criticism  as  we  under- 
stand it  to-day,  but  as  attempts  on  Corneille's  part  to 
protect  himself  against  vexatious  attack  by  arraymg 
the  authorities  of  the  hour  beforehand  on  his  own  side. 
The  entertaining  thing  is  to  see  how  independent  he  is 
of  the  Aristotelean  rule  when  once  he  has  put  it  up  as 
a  shield  for  his  enemies  to  shoot  at. 

Another  section  of  M.  Lanson's  book  which  we  have 
read'vvith  great  interest  is  tiiat  which  deals  with  the 
relation  of  the  Cornelian  drama  to  contemporary  life. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  vast  and  resonant  figures 
which  cross  the  scenes  of  these  tragedies  as  of  something 


transcendental  and  superhuman,  ideals  of  heroism  and 
magnanimity  consciously  lifted  by  the  poet  out  of  all  touch 
with  the  society  of  his  day  or  of  ours.  Their  speeches 
seem  all  armour  and  music,  resonant  voices  that  come 
from  hollow,  grandiose  figures.  It  has  been  usual  to 
say  that  if  we  want  life  and  reality  we  must  wait  a 
little  until  Racine  comes.  To  this  judgment,  which  is 
so  common  as  to  be  almost  universal,  M.  Lanson  will 
by  no  means  subscribe,  and  his  arguments  for  regarding 
the  characters  of  the  great  Cornelian  plays  as  in  close 
relation  with  the  life  of  Louis  XIII.  form  a  most  in- 
teresting chapter. 

M.  Lanson  considers  that  our  mistake  has  been  to 
look  for  the  actuality  of  the  modern  reporter  or  realist. 
That,  of  course,  does  not  belong  in  any  degree  what- 
ever to  the  remote  and  stately  Corneille.  But  he  is  sure 
that  the  Cornelian  tragedies  are  enveloped  in  and 
penetrated  by  the  daily  life  and  character  of  the  poet's 
contemporaries.  Thev  seem  to  him  a  luminous  con- 
centration of  the  moral  incidents  which  we  find  scattered 
in  a  far  looser  form  through  such  memoirs  as  those  of 
Retz  and  Saint-Simon.  He  quotes  the  famous  portrait 
of  himself  by  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  asks  if  the 
psychology  of  it  is  not  exactly  that  of  one  of  Corneille's 
robust  and  energetic  heroes.  He  points  out  that  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France  was  a 
time,  not  of  tenderness,  not  of  sentimentality,  not  of 
scrupulosity,  but  of  intense  resolution  and  unyielding 
moral  force.  The  type  of  Louis  XIV. 's  court,  the  kind 
of  person  whom  Racine  painted,  was  not  yet  developed, 
or  was  but  dawning  in  that  morning-star  of  tender 
passion,  Madame  de  La  Fayette.  M.  Lanson  leads  us 
on  through  a  series  of  parallels,  certainly  of  a  most 
curious  and  entertaining  nature  ;  he  justifies  Sur^na  by 
Concini  and  Guise,  and  Grimoald  by  Cromwell.  In 
the  relations  of  Emilie  and  Cinna  he  sees  a  Chevreuse 
beckoning  a  Chalais  on  to  dangerous  adventures,  and 
in  Cajsar  dallying  with  Cleopatra  the  attitude  of  Cond^ 
towards  Mile.  Vigean.  The  illustration  of  poetry  by 
history  was  never  attempted  with  greater  ingenuity  and 
spirit. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  narrow  space  at  our 
command  to  make  a  detailed  review  of  this  volume,  and 
we  have  not  attempted  to  do  so.  We  have,  however, 
said  enough,  we  hope,  to  direct  our  readers'  attention  to 
its  merits.  Without  being  extremely  brilliant  or  what  is 
called  "epoch-making,"  this  monograph  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  a  kind  of  work  of  which  France  still 
possesses  the  monopoly.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  to 
critical  treatises  by  English  writers  in  which  a  more 
daring  originality  was  displayed,  and  a  more  lively 
imagination  exercised  ;  but  we  fail  to  discover  in 
English  criticism  to-day  the  even  and  competent 
craftsmanship,  the  serene  balance  of  ideas,  the  steady 
movement  in  a  purely  intellectual  medium,  which  is 
found  in  France  among  critics  even  of  the  second  rank. 
Ot  such  honest  and  serious  criticism,  founded  upon 
traditional  principles,  M.  Lanson's  "Corneille"  Is  an 
admirable  example. 

ROUSSEAU  THE  EDUCATOR. 

"  Rousseau  and  Education  according  to  Nature."  By 
Thomas  Davidson.     London  :  Helnemann. 

EQUAL  amusement  and  Instruction  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  volume  on  Rousseau  which  Dr.  David- 
son, of  New  York,  has  just  contributed  to  the  "Great 
p:ducators  "  series.  The  information  Is  solid  and  sys- 
tematic, but  the  humour  Is  quite  involuntary.  Of  all 
the  great  vagabonds  in  the  history  of  letters,  Rousseau 
was  the  least  responsible —a  "subjective,  sensuous, 
sentimental,  dalllant,  querulous  individualist,"  as  Dr. 
Davidson  justly  calls  him.  Then  why  treat  him  as  an 
earnest  person  ?  Why  crush  with  remorseless  Scotch 
logic  one  who  lived  only  for  posing  and  paradox,  who 
professed  only  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  heart  ? 
Why  administer  a  posthumous  lecture  on  ethics  to  a 
person  who  combined  the  principles  of  a  jackdaw  with  the 
morals  of  a  buck-rabbit  ?  He  was  nothing  so  serious 
as  a  charlatan  ;  he  did  not  even  want  to  "get  on  "  in  the 
world.  He  was  quite  contented  if  he  could  be  talked 
about  admired  and  abused.  He  had  several  openings 
made  for  him.  He  threw  away  the  chance  of  a  royal 
pension,  and  might,  with  ordinary  prudence,  have  ob- 
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tainoil  ;m  assiirod  piisilion  ol  ili^nilk'il  litciaiy  case. 
These  wasted  opportunities  are  iiiontioiied  by  his  latest 
hiof^rapher  witli  iiidit;nant  distress.  To  (lie  educational 
niind  il  must  indecil  be  painful  to  think  that  a  younj;' 
man  of  promise,  insteail  of  becominj^  a  credit  to  himself 
and  liis  friends,  should  prefer  to  "  chirp  and  chatter,  to 
tly  hither  and  thither,  as  hun<;er  and  caprice  mij,'ht 
direct,  to  coo  and  make  love  and  pilfer,  utterly  unaware 
that  there  is  such  a  thin^  in  the  world  as  duty  or 
self-iienial."  Dr.  Davidson,  we  {;'ather  from  many  ex- 
pressions in  these  pa'^'es,  is  not  what  he  woidd  describe 
as  a  theoloj;^ical  obscurantist,  but  even  an  outworn 
creed,  he  suijijests,  is  better  than  no  standard  of  con- 
duct. There  was  a  moment  in  Rousseau's  life  when  he 
seemed  c^n  the  point  of  beinj^  sobered  by  religion.  "  He 
even  read  some  theology,  and  was  on  the  way  to  a 
wholesome  fear  of  hell,  but  was  turned  back  by  the 
comfortable  optimism  of  his  mistress." 

In  some  respects,  as  we  shall  see,  the  critic  does  justice 
— perhaps  more  than  justice — to  the  work  of  his  subject ; 
but  he  fails  to  understand  that  in  one  of  his  profes- 
sions at  least  this  superb  rhetorician  was  absolutely 
sincere.    He  was  happy  in  the  simple,  if  animal,  life 
which  he  held  out  as  the  ideal  for  mankind.     "  He 
revelled  in  Nature,  botanised  and  sentimentalised  from 
morning  till  night,  and  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  bliss." 
Honestly,  he  did  not  want  to  make  a  career,  and  this 
our  author  does  not  seem  altogether  to  understand.  He 
combined  absolute  selfishness  with  a  complete  absence 
of  ambition.    Yet — in  spite  of  mentors  during  life  and 
censors  after  death — he  contrived  to  leave  behind  him 
an  imperishable  name,  and  to  make  himself  the  greatest 
intellectual  and  moral  force  of  his  time.     Even  if  we 
judge  only  by  practical  results,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Bonaparte  himself  did  more  than  Rousseau  to  shape  the 
history  of  Europe.    The  great  destructive  soldier  was 
made  by  the  Revolution  ;  the  great  constructive  philo- 
sopher made,  or  largely  helped  to  make,  that  Revolution. 
For  he  was  constructive.    It  is  true  that  the  political 
theories  deduced  from  the  "  Contrat  Social"  were  not 
even  correct  deductions  from  an  exploded  fiction,  an 
unwarranted  hypothesis.    But  they  had  so  much  truth 
in  them  that  for  the  time  they  appeared  to  be  the  whole 
truth  :  they  were  a  striking  articulate  protest  against 
organized  injustice.    We  who  live  in  easier  times,  and 
watch  with  assured  indifference  the  rise  and  fall  of 
philosophical  systems,  who  take  note  that  Cobdenism 
and  Darwinism  have  flowed  and  ebbed  without  leaving 
any  real  indentation  on  the  shore  of  civilisation,  can 
hardly  realise  what  was  the  power,  in  that  catastrophic 
period,  of  a  single  human  voice.     To  this  side  of 
Rousseau's  marvellous  life  Dr.  Davidson  Is  fully  awake. 

It  is  the  more  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should,  In 
other  parts  of  an  excellent  treatise,  have  failed  to  pene- 
trate the  superficial  shams  of  the  man  whose  written 
work  he  has  most  carefully  studied.  As  a  fair  and  lucid 
summary  of  Rousseau's  opinions  this  book  is  unexcep- 
tionable. We  have  here  the  whole  of  Rousseau  except 
his  charm,  his  glamour,  his  convincingness.  But  the 
estimate  is  misleading,  because  the  criticism  of  abstract 
theory  is  only  checked  by  the  record  of  actual  conduct. 
The  philosophy  Is  dismissed  as  insincere  because  the 
professor  did  not  live  by  his  precepts,  because,  for 
Instance,  the  formulator  of  a  perfect  system  of  educa- 
tion abandoned  his  own  offspring  to  the  care  of  the 
State. 

What  Dr.  Davidson  does  not  know  about  Education 
probably  is  not  worth  knowing,  and  he  cannot 
imagine  that  even  Rousseau  would  trifle  with  so 
serious  a  question.  He  Is  at  pains,  therefore,  to  show 
that  the  rules  laid  down  In  "Emile"  (which  involve, 
among  other  Impossibilities,  the  devotion  of  an  unpaid 
tutor  for  twenty-five  years  to  the  care  of  a  single 
pupil)  are  not  capable  of  universal  application.  But 
he  has  no  more  warrant  for  examining  that  famous 
treatise  as  If  It  were  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the 
"Science  of  Pedagogics"  than  for  regarding  the 
"Confessions"  as  a  matter-of-fact  biography,  'with 
all  his  visionary  rhapsodlsings  Rousseau  never  meant 
that  mankind  should  return,  or  thought  that  It  would 
return,  to  the  State  of  Nature.  In  Education  as  in 
Politics  his  writings  were  one  long  and  consistent 
protest  against  the  exaggerated  artificiality  of  his  age. 
He  was,  no  doubt,  intoxicated  by  the  exuberance  of 


liis  own  riietoric — just  as  in  his  emotional,  erratic  life 
he  was  the  slave  of  sensual  impulse — but  he  worked  all 
the  time  for  a  definite  object,  not  entirely  Utopian,  and 
with  remarkable,  if  transitory,  effect. 

A  HISTOR^■  OF  SPANISH  M  ri:R/\TLIRl!:. 

"  A  Ilislory  of  Spanish  Literature."    By  James  Fitz- 
maurice  Kelly,  Espanola.     London  :  Hcinemann. 

TT  is  a  difficult  task  to  compress  an  account  of  so  wide 
^  and  varied  a  subject  as  Spanish  literature  into  some 
brief  four  hundred  pages,  and  we  must  congratulate 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  on  the  scholarly  and  able  way  in 
which  he  has  performed  it.  Ticknor  failed  egregiously 
to  sympathise  with,  or  even  to  understand  some  of  the 
most  peculiar  phases  of  Spanish  individuality,  and  hence 
his  appreciations  are  often  one-sided  and  imperfect. 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly,  on  the  contrary,  writes  rather 
from  the  internal  position  of  a  native  than  from  the 
outside  and  sometimes  aggressive  standpoint  of  the 
foreigner.  Thus  he  includes  amongst  his  representative 
mystics  the  Carmelite  Juan  de  los  Angeles,  whose 
name  we  may  search  for  in  vain  in  Ticknor's  pages, 
and  whose  "  Triumphos  del  Amor  de  Dios "  are  de- 
clared to  be  "a  profound  psychological  study,  .  .  . 
not  less  remarkable  for  beauty  of  expression  than  for 
impassioned  insight."  Mr.  Fitzmaurlce's  sympathies 
are  as  catholic  as  his  knowledge  is  wide.  He  not  only 
recognises  Gongora  as  a  "  potent  force  In  the  literature 
of  his  country,"  as  well  as  one  of  the  "best  lyrists  of 
his  land,"  but  Is  charmed  by  the  "pretty  wit,  pure 
Idiom,  and  elegant  form  "  of  the  Argensolas,  one  of 
whom,  Bartolom^,  was.  In  the  author's  phrase,  "  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  antl-Gongorists." 

The  reliability  of  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly's  apprecia- 
tions and  the  keenness  of  his  literary  discernment  may 
be  tested  by  comparing  his  remarks  on  Lope  de  Vega 
with  those  on  Calderon.     Until  comparatively  recent 
date.   Lope  has  lain  under  a  cloud.     Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  his  editions,  he  seems  scarcely  to  have  been 
known  to,  still  less  understood  by  the  Schlegels  and  the 
older  school  of  German  critics.    Schlegel  confesses  as 
much  when  he  accepts  "King  Wamba"  and  "Bernardo 
del    Carpio "  as  fair   specimens   of   Lope's  dramatic 
powers   applied   to   historical   legend    and  romance. 
Bouterwek's  apprehension  was  keener  and  his  estimate 
of    the   respective    powers   of   Lope   and  Calderon, 
although  his  preference  is  evidently  for  the  latter,  juster 
and  more  evenly  balanced.    But  since  that  time  an 
entirely  new  school  of  criticism  has  sprung  up,  headed 
by  Grillparser,  and  the  phoenix  of  geniuses  is  like  to 
prove  his  title  to  the  appellation  In  a  more  literal  sense 
than  his  contemporaries  could  ever  have  Imagined.  And 
yet,  as  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  Is  careful  to  point  out,  his 
light  has  never  burned  dim  in  Spain,  and  rightly,  for  he 
was,  in  the  author's  words,  "a  great  creative  genius. 
He  incarnates  the  national  spirit  ....  and  expresses 
the  genius  of  a  people."    Until  lately,  strange  as  it  may- 
appear,  no  complete  collection  of  his  works  had  been 
rnade,  and  it  has  been  reserved  to  the  moment  of 
Spain's  bitter  defeat  to  give  to  the  world  another  volume 
of  the  magnificent  edition  now  being  published  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Madrid.    The  great  and  versified 
genius  whose  dramatic  versions   of   Old  Testament 
episodes  are  full  of  the  enchanting  flavour  of  a  dim 
patriarchal  world  (not,   perhaps,  so  very  much  unlike 
the  manners  and  life  of  rural  Spain  as  Lope  knew  it)  ; 
whose  "Paces  de  los  Reyes"  Is  as  sombre  and  mag- 
nificent a  tragedy  as  Is  to  be  found  in  any  literature,  the 
facile  verse  of  whose  "  Gatomaqina  "  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  delight,  and  as  fresh  to-day  as  when  it  was 
written,   and  who  composed  one  of  the  finest,  If  not 
the   finest    "romance"   of  its   kind  in  the  Spanish 
language,   "A  mis  soledades  voy,  de  mis  soledades 
vengo,"  has  met  with  the  full  and  ungrudging  recog- 
nition he  deserves  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
Kelly. 

Yet  "there  be  stars  and  stars,"  and  it  Is  possible  to 
give  Lope  his  true  place  without  belittling  Calderon. 
If  In  Lope  we  are  attracted  by  the  exuberance  of  life 
and  action,  by  a  healthy  vigour  full  of  verve  and^'entrain 
untrammelled  by  conventionalism,  Calderon  dominates 
us  by  virtue  of  his  artistic  conscience,  by  the  subtle 
refinement  of  his  Imagination.    In  his  greater  dramas 
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men  and  women  become  abstractions,  intellectual 
moods,  passionate  philosophers.  Lope  filled  the  canvas 
with  blotches  of  colour,  light  and  shadow  daringly  con- 
trasted. Calderon  is  a  careful  finisher.  Lope  was  a 
realist,  who  snatched  from  the  world  around  him  his  fresh 
and  undying  types.  Calderon  was  an  idealist  with  a 
metaphysical  mind:  witness  the  "Autos."  Lope 
sketched  portrait  figures  of  indelible  vigour  from  the 
human  comedy  he  saw.  Calderon  pursued  the  opposite 
method.  His  efl'ort  was  to  reduce  the  type  to  the  idea 
underlying  it.  Hence,  his  characters,  as  Goethe  said, 
are  often  as  alike  as  leaden  soldiers  ;  they  were  the 
puppets  through  which,  as  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly 
happily  expresses  it,  he  "  brought  the  Beyond  to  earth." 
For  he,  too,  is  matchless.  How  happily  both  great 
men  could  blend  their  separate  tendencies  is  proved  by 
the  "Alcalde  de  Zalamea,"  of  which  Lope  furnished  the 
outlines,  and  Calderon  the  finished  drama.  That 
Calderon,  however,  could  create  character  when  he 
chose  "  Alcuzcuz  "  still  lives  to  testify. 

Above  all,  he  excels  in  the  "trabazon,"  the  artistic 
fitting  together  and  technical  manipulation  of  the'drama. 
In  his  "  Amar  Despues  de  la  Muerte,"  that  most 
wonderful  play,  from  first  to  last  he  makes  us  feel  that 
we  are  in  the  brooding  presence  of  an  inexorable  fate 
hovering  over  and  entangling  its  victims.  Closer, 
closer,  still  it  presses  to  fragments  of  marvellous  song, 
a  reminiscence  of  the  Greek  chorus,  whose  echoes 
become  more  and  more  poignant  as  the  darkness 
deepens  towards  the  final  catastrophe. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  that 
devoted  to  the  Spanish  authors  of  to-day.  We  are  dis- 
appointed that  Becquer,  the  greatest  genius  and  master 
of  prose  that  nineteenth-centur}'  Spain  has  produced, 
was  not  reckoned  worth  a  longer  notice.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  judge  of  Becquer's  exquisite  prose  and  the 
peculiar  quality  of  his  imagination  from  the  examples 
given  by  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly,  viz.,  "  Los  Ojos 
Verdes"  and  "  El  Rayo  de  la  Luna."  They  should  be 
sought  rather  in  the  "  Muger  de  Piedra,"  a  miracle  of 
dream-like  and  fantastic  writing  which  is  equal  to  any 
of  the  "  Rimas  "  and  the  "  Tres  Fechas." 

An  artistic  temperament  answering  to  the  subtlest 
vibrations,  an  imagination  fine,  delicate  and  direct  as 
a  ray  of  li.ght,  Becquer  stands  forth  unique,  the  legi- 
timate descendant  (the  form  only  changed)  of  San 
Juan  de  la  Crur,  dashed  with  somewhat  of  northern 
nebulousness,  the  glory  of  modern  Spain.  I  heartily 
concur  with  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  in  his  judgment  of 
"La  Regenta."  In  the  introductory  chapter,  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice  Kelly  traces  the  literary  history  of  Spain 
to  its  sources,  shows  what  and  how  far  its  peculiar 
flavour  may  be  considered  racial,  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  or  is  due  to  foreign  and  extraneous  influences. 
Of  the  different  races  which  have  flitted  through  the 
country,  but  little  trace  of  their  presence  has  remained 
beyond  an  atavistic  type  which  greets  one  here  and 
there  amongst  the  peasantry.  The  only  dwellers  of 
any  permanence  in  the  land  were  the  Goths,  the  Moors 
and  the  Latins.  It  is  therefore  to  one  or  other  of 
these  that  we  must  look  for  the  first  impulse  given 
to  Spanish  literature  properly  so  called.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Goths  was  nil,  that  of  the  Moors  was 
limited  to  the  transmission  of  the  Eastern  apologue 
and  the  ancient  oriental  art  of  story-telling.  If  we 
could  discover  the  obscure  fount  whence  first  babbled 
the  finest  stream  of  ballad  poetry  in  the  world,  we 
must  go  to  the  barbaric  Latin  and  monkish  verse  of 
St.  Damasus,  St.  Orosius,  and  Prudentius. 

To  conclude,  if  it  is  desired  to  make  an  acquaintance 
with  the  founts,  historical  sequence  and  prominent 
characteristics  of  a  literature  which  has  left  an  indelible 
impress  on  that  of  England  herself,  no  more  authori- 
tative and  reliable  guide  can  be  found  than  in  the 
little  volume,  brief  and  excellent,  written  by  one 
who,  if  lOngland  owes  the  germs  of  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  to  "  Calisto  and  Melibea,"  if  she  has  felt  the 
literary  breath  of  Spain  breathe  hot  upon  an  Elizabethan 
audience  in  Mabbe's  delightful  translations,  and  the 
delicate  euphuisms  of  a  Sydney,  if  she  responded  to 
Spanish  impulse  in  the  Drama  of  the  Restoration,  has 
amply  returned  the  debt  by  returning  to  her  tlie  primitive 
text  unmutiiated  of  Don  Quixote. 

G.  C.  Cl'nninghame  Graham. 
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"  T  L^ST  a  Girl,"  by  Charles  Garvice  (Bowden),  has  a  plot 
J  suggestive  of  a  penny  novelette.  Every  character 
is  an  old  friend,  from  the  languid,  gentlemanly 
gambler  of  distinguished  appearance  (who  sees  no 
difference  between  a  Lord  Druce  and  a  Lord  Norman 
Druce,  in  spite  of  his  distinction)  to  the  wicked,  fair- 
haired  Lady  Ada,  who  conspires  against  the  artless 
heroine.  The  style  is  pleasant  and  worth}-  of  better 
things,  and  the  leading  character  always  an  entertaining 
one  to  meet,  whether  she  be  called  Deborah  of  Tod's 
or  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's  "savage,"  or  what  you  will. 
There  are  always  opportunities  in  the  wild  girl  turned 
society  woman  without  any  training.  In  this  case  the 
opportunities  are  more  than  a  little  wasted. 

Admirers  of  that  popular  production  "The  Honour- 
able Peter  Stirling  "  will  be  a  little  disappointed  with 
"The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love,"  by  Paul  Leicester 
Ford  (Constable).  It  has  singularly  little  variety,  no 
particular  charm  of  writing,  and  a  leading-  incident  in  it 
is  at  this  moment  a  fatal  reminiscence  of  "Cyrano 
de  Bergerac."  The  misunderstood  hero  sells  his 
brains  and  originalit}-  to  the  shadiest  of  editors  and 
and  sham  "litterateurs,"  even  going  so  far  as  to  pro- 
duce books  that  have  cost  him  years  of  study  under  the 
editor's  name.  This  very  dubious  proceeding  is  justified 
by  the  fact  that  the  hero  owes  money  to  a  young 
woman,  who  is,  of  course,  the  object  of  his  "untold 
love."  His  father  has  defrauded  her  and  he  must  make 
it  good.  One  concedes  that  he  must  make  money  and 
cannot  be  pedantically  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of 
doing  so.  But  v\^hen  one  of  the  books  attracts  the 
girl's  notice,  wins  her  admiration  and  finally  induces 
her  to  accept  an  offer  of  marriage  from  the  unconscion- 
able editor,  and  when  the  hero  soliloquises  "To  think,  my 
darling,  that  it  was  I  who  had  aided  him  to  win  you, 
that  my  hand  had  made  and  set  the  trap  ! "  then  we 
feel  that  coincidence  has  been  a  little  hard  on  Mr.  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.  For  the  rest,  the  book  is  rather 
drear}^  and  long-spun-out,  considering  that  it  deals 
almost  solely  with  a  young  man's  hopeless  passion  for  a 
singularly  shadowy  young  woman  to  whom  the  reader 
is  barely  introduced. 

"Caleb  West,  Masterman  Diver,"  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  (Constable),  is  an  excellent  novel.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  love  -  interest  is 
slight,  but  very  genuine  and  appealing.  The  great 
charm  of  the  book  is  the  picture  of  the  diver  and 
his  work.  Without  a  single  elaborate  description 
we  are  shown  the  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with 
all  the  thrill  of  its  mystery  about  him.  Strange  crea- 
tures press  their  noses  against  the  glass  of  his  face- 
plate ;  glittering  objects  scattered  over  the  vast  gravel- 
floor  tempt  him  to  hunt  about  for  the  treasures  dropped 
overboard  by  the  ships  of  centuries.  The  whole  thing 
is  picturesque  to  a  degree.  Then  the  interest  of  the 
story  is  well  kept  up.  We  grow  breathlessly  ex- 
cited over  the  squabble  between  engineer  and  super- 
intendent over  the  bedding  of  the  great  stones — perhaps 
because  we  watched  them  set,  with  the  help  of  the 
masterman  diver.  Altogether  the  author  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated, and  "  F.  Hopkinson  Smith"  a  signature 
to  be  welcomed  in  the  future. 

"  A  Celibate's  Wife,"  by  Herbert  Flowerdew  (John 
Lane),  is  a  first-class  specimen  of  semi-sanctimonious 
pruriency.  People  who  would  be  unutterably  scandal- 
ised at  an  honest  study  of  vice  will  get  any  number  of 
delicious  shudders  over  "The  Celibate's  Wife."  It 
inspired  us  with  that  mild  form  of  nausea  that  begins 
with  incessant  yawning. 

"Benedictine,"  by  E.  H.  Lacon  Watson  (Grant 
Richards),  is  journalism  pure  and  simple — a  collection 
of  newspaper  articles  on  domestic  subjects,  strung 
together  loosely  and  made  into  a  book.  The  collection 
improves  as  it  goes  on.  The  author  has  nothing  very 
new  or  striking  to  say  on  the  subject  of  "  Lodgings," 
"  h'eminine  Apparel  "  and  soon,  but  he  writes  pleasantly 
enough,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  is  justified  in  having 
rescued  his  happy  thoughts  from  the  back-file. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 
"The  Diplomatic  History  of  America:    its   First  Chapter 
J452-1493-1494."    IJy  Henry  Harrissc.    London  :  Stevens- 
A  S  the  centuries  roll  on,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
J\  able  to  claim  a  respectable  history  of  their  own,  it  isbut  natural 
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that  the  ori^;in  .iiul  ili'vclopiiu-iu  o(  ilu-  country  should  roccive 
,1  wiilor  .iiul  tullor  attoiuion.    Imli-ctl,  tlu-io  alieaily  cxi-^l  tlu- 
fxccllcnt  jji  iu'ial  histotios  of  I?aiu  roft  ami  oilier  writrrs,  hul 
studies  in  ti>o  inurly  fliploniatic  rccorils  arc  still  few  in  number. 
Thr  avera^'o  ri\ulcr  caros  little,  perhaps,  for  the  ilry  lights  of 
diplomacy:  he  realises  inlinitely  more  deeils  of  heroism,  with 
the  rush  and  the  strife  of  battle.    \  et  a  Unowled;;e  of  gr'Hits 
•mil  of  treaties  is  necess.iry  too,  if  one  would  understand  the 
progress  and  ijrowlh  of  \Kitions,  and  for  that  reason  this  tenta- 
tive little  treatise  is  to  be  welcomed.    Mr.  Ilarrisse's  xohniic  is 
not  a  heavy  ta\  upon  the  student  ;  it  embraces  only  a  brief 
period,  and  consists  of  but  154  pajres  in  the  work  pro|)cr,  and 
sixty  passes  of  notes.    But  in  that  brief  space  a  i^ood  deal  of 
material  has  been  utilised.    The  volume  opens  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  I'apal  grants  to  PortUi,'al  and  Sjjain,  and  the 
jealousies  which  arose  between  the  two  Powers.    The  rest  of 
the  volume  is  chietly  concerneil  with  a  discussion  of  the  demar- 
cation line,  as  it  appears  in  the  early  m.ips.     The  author's 
general  conclusion  is  that  "notwithstanding  the  subsequent 
Bulls  ami  treaties  between  Spain  ami  Portugal,  all  attempts  to 
tletermine  the  place  where  the  demarcation  line  w;is  to  pass  in 
America    have   been    based   upon    the   stipulations   of  the 
Treaty  of  Tordesillas  (1494).    The  location  of  this  divisional 
line  has  \  :u  ied  according  to  the  notions  which  the  cosmo- 
graphers    of    the   times   had   of  the    circumference  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  length  of  the  maruic  league.    But  in  every 
instance  save  one  the  line  w  as  fixed  cast,  of  both  mouths  of  the 
Ama/ona  river.'    If  the  author  pursues  his  subject,  the  six- 
teenth century  will  furnish  him  with  abundance  of  material  of 
surpassing  historical  interest,  seeing  that  that  century  included 
the  conquest  of  .Mexico  and  Peru  ;  the  exploration  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi  ;  the  French 
colonisation  of  Canada  ;  and  the  discovery  of  Davis  Strait. 

"Zwischen  den  Schlachten."     Edited  by  L.  Hirsch,  Ph.D. 

London  :  Macmillan. 
■  Sappho."     Edited  by  Walter  Rippmann,  M.A.  London: 

Macmillan. 

"  German  Lyrical  and  other  Poems.  '  By  H.  Campbell  Galletly. 
London  :  Williams. 
In  selecting  "  Zwischen  der  Schlachten,"  by  Otto  Elster,  for 
Messrs.  Macmillan's  German  Series,  Mr.  Hirsch  has  made  a 
sensdDle  choice.  The  style  is  easy  and  interesting,  besides 
being  singularly  free  from  the  complicated  grammatical  struc- 
ture which  so  often  defaces  the  prose  of  German  authors.  The 
subject  of  the  story  is  the  war  of  1870,  which  forms  an  almost 
mexhaustible  topic  for  both  German  and  French  writers— 
though  from  very  difterent  points  of  view.  There  is  a  military 
vocabulary  in  the  appendix  which  is  quite  a  curiosity.  Less 
enticmg  is  the  tragedy  of  "  Sappho,"  written  in  blank  verse, 
and  preceded  by  a  lengthy  introduction.  Tragedies  in  blank 
verse  do  not,  unfortunately,  encourage  the  industry  of  pupils  to 
the  same  extent  as  more  exciting  and  palatable  pieces  of 
literature.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  lyrical  pieces  in  the 
German  language  are  contained  in  the '  collection  entitled 
German  Lyrical  and  other  Poems"  ;  but  we  cannot  bestow 
equal  commendation  on  the  "isometrical  translations,"  in  which 
the  sense  of  words  is  continually  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of 
rhymmg.  Some  useful  annotations  would  have  beenYar  better 
and  more  aesthetic. 


TAe  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  'writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  ackno-uledged. 


AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  Lnternational  News  Company's  Offices, 
S3  and  85  Duane  Street,  Netv  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  an.z  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

FRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
-Messrs.  BoYVEAU  &  Chevillet,  22  Jiue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Terminus, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice 

(Tor  This  Week's  Books  see  page  420.) 
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I  CO.'S 


JAYS,  Ltd., 

Gentlemen's  Hosiers,  Glovers, 
and  General  Outfitters, 

(Corner  of  Oxford  Circus). 


•i  iii'.         wouk  \\\  riiK      i  h;  i!isn()i>  ok  wakkfiki.d 

THE  CLOSED   DOOR.      Instructions  and 

clotli  boards,  5i-. 

,/  ,•'.'/-!//'■  ^-'f  ■  '''.f/'"/""y-;''^'*'fj  for  all  -.,,1,0  an  cn^'agid  in  /,as!oral  -.uorU  : 
It  nfitll  0/  st>H'iluat/.wd/orn!t  devout  Ckrhlinns,  and  its  tutv  is  iliorowlilv 
X^'mn,-  an.t  tlwyoughly  linglisli ;  an  cxnmfitc  cf  tlic  U-st  spiritual  li/e  r/  the 
l~  liunh  of  hn:;laHd.  —\,v  Miuwu. 

PASTOR  IN  PAROCHIA. 


l>.-iulc.\.  I'Vap.  Svii. 
limp  .Tniitnie,  loj.  6,/. 
Kokl  ctlgcs,  lis.  td. 


With  the  Ap- 

inuii,         Lcl-.-s,  !s.  (,d.\  ItailitT  lim|),  5.1-.;  ,.alf 
morocco  plain,  and  Ije.st  flexible  morocco,  red  under 
J  Twenly-foitrtk  Edition. 

i!v  i  hf;  rkv.  canon  bright. 


Al- 


THE  LAW  OF  FAITH. 


the;  Rev. 


WILLIAM  liRIOHT,  D.U.,  Canon  of  Christ  Chnrch,  b.Munl,  Kirlus  Pro- 
lessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.    Crown  8vo.  clotli  boards,  6t. 

"A  very  vabiahic  llu^olosical  ivor/.:  .  .  .  Every  fi„i;e  is  tiie  oulcowc  of  a 
richly  stored  1,1, „d,  and  a  reader  will  Ji ml  th.H  any  single  titeme  is  so  treated 
as  to  suggest  many  fruity  ul  topics  for  studious  thouglit.  It  is  ,iot  at  all  a  book 
to  l>e  read  /turncdly  :  it  deseivcs,  and  will  more  thxii  repay,  steady  attention. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Jjris^lit's  style  also  may  he  specially  comntcuded  to  young  men  -.vlt  'o 
desire  to  learn  how  to  measure  tli-i,  wonts.  lie  is  not  only  tlieoloticalty 
exact,  but  lu-  is  also  signally  successful  in  attaining  to  tliat  literary  charm  of 
seeding  the  very  wora  which  expresses  tlie  writers  tho«s/it."—VjV\\<mA!<. 

BY  THE  REV.  CANON  GORE. 

PRAYER  AND   THE   LORD'S  PRAYER. 

^o:!:,^::^o^^.^:^''^- 

BV  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    FOURTH  EDrT-JOX 

THE  CREED  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN.  Crown 

Svo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d.    Superior  Edition,  2J.  6d. 

BY  THE  REV.  CANON  OVERTON 

THE  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND.    By  Canon 

0\  ERTOX.    With  Maps.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

"■^Hisworlc  is  sound,  trust-.uorthy,  impartial,  and  up  to  date.-GuATiaiAK. 

"We  feel  nothing  but  sincere  gratitude  for  tiie  solidity  and  veracity  of /lis 
wor/i.  — Chukch  Ti.mhs.  ^  v 

INTRODUCTION  BV  THE  REV.  CANON  OVFRTON 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH.    By  S.  D.  McCONNELL,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity- 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.\ .     With  Introduction  by  J.  H.  OVERTON    M  A  ' 
Canon  of  Lincoln,  Rector  of  Guneley,  Market  Harboroiigh.    Demy  Svo  "cioth 
boards,  lo^.  td.  [Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

NEARLY  READY,  THE  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  WTHOR  OF 
"THREE  GIRLS  IN  A  FLAT."  " 

A  HAUNTE  D  TOWN.    By  Ethel  F.  Heddlk 

Large 


With   Illustrations   and   Cover  Design  by  Gordon  Browne.  R  I 
crown  8\  o.  clotn  boards,  6.r. 

The  exceedingly  fl.attering  reception  accorded  to  "Three  Girls  in  a  Flat  " 
entitles  the  publishers  to  the  belief  that  this  gifted  Author's  New  Work  will 
more  than  please  the  most  fastidious  of  critics. 


BY  THE  REV.  CANON  SANDERSON 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  WAITING  SOUL  IN 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE.     Addresses  delivered  at  Holy  Trinity, 

?h?.b"^f-  .^J-*^?1J-,^V^--^^-^^i°^'^^<^^''  ^-D-  Canon  Residentiary  of 
Chichester  ;  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hastings  ;  formerly  Head  Master  of 
Laticing  College.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  td.  [  ritird  Edition. 

'Dr.  Sanderson  s  nine  brief  addresses  Iiave  pleased  us  very  mucli.  Thev 
are  plain,  thoughtful  earnest  and  Catholic,  declaring  all  tlLt  is  known  or 
that  may  be  reasonably  be  licld.  .  .  And  the  plain  man  who  wants  to  kno7v 
uihat  he  may  safely  believe  on  the  state  of  t lie  -waiting  souls  and  our  relation  to 
t/tem/ias  here  all  that  lie  needs.  —Cvlv'rcih  Times. 

WHAT  IS  THE  CHURCH  ?    The  answer  oi 

^ll^NDERjar^F^ap.  tvjr'Xtb,  t.  l^t' 

i„  "/^'^^tf^l'""'^!  ""'ong  Dissenters  by  any  clergyman  who  desires, 

to  spread  the  truth  zvit/iout  raising  fitter  feelings."— Gvakdiah. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  A.  F.  WINNINGTON  INGRAM,  D.D 
BISHOP  OF  STEPNEY. 

WORK  IN  GREAT  CITIES.      Six  Lectures 

on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge.  Crown  Svo 
cloth  boards,  3^.  6^.  '  (f  id.  d  Edition. 

THE  MEN  WHO  CRUCIFY  CHRIST.  A 

Course  of  Lent  Lectures.    Crown  Svo.  art  linen  boards,  ij.  6d.    [Third  Edition. 
"Deserve  to  be  widely  read  and  carefully  pondered.  .  .  .  We  Iwpe  thai 

'^i.^'^^tZi^g^tij:;"^^^:^^^^ 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  MASTER.     A  Sequel 

to  "The  Men  who  Crucify  Christ."    Crown  Svo.  art  linen  boards,  li  6d 

tf  ur  I       t  .      ,     .   .      .  [Third  Edition. 

H  e  areboiMd  to  speak  in  tiie  higliest  terms  of  tJiese  bright,  strtkin' 
addresses.  —Church  Bells. 

MESSENGERS,  WATCHMEN,  AND 

WdT''^f  el'  delivered   to  Clergy.'    i8mo.  clotli 

GOOD  SHEPHERDS.     Being  Addresses  de- 

jrne1s96.  '  r^mo.'^Zht^^^^^^^^^  ^'-SV  School,  Leeds, 

A  Companion  Volume  to  "  Messengers,  Watchmen,  and  Stewards." 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  &  CO., 
3  Paternoster  Buildings,  E  C,  and  44  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.  W. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Science. 

Hygiene,  A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  (C.  T.  Kirfi^ett  and  D.  Homfray). 
Bailliere,  Tindall,  &  Cox.    2s.  6d. 

Verse. 

Occasional  Sonnets  (L.  G.  Sarjant).  Bemrose.  2s.  6ii- 
Soul's  Departure,  The  (E.  Willmore).    Unwin.    3^.  6J. 

History. 

England  and  the  Hundred  Years' War  (C.  W.  C.  Oman).    Blackie.  Is. 
Theology. 

Cambridge  and  other  Sermons  (F.  J-  A.  Hort  i.    Macmillan.  6s. 
Doctrine  and  Development  I  H.  Rashdall).    Methuen.  6s. 


EniicATioy. 

Elementary  Perspective  (L.  R.  Crosskey).    Blackie.    y.  6d. 
derman  and  English  (M.  Meissner).     Marlborough.  \s. 
German  Self-taugbt  (C.  A.  Thimm).    ^^-^rlborough.  I.'. 
Growth  of  Great  Britain.  The  (F.  B.  Kirkman).    Blackie.     \s.  qd. 
Infinitesimal  Analysis  (\V.  B.  Smith)  (Vol.  I.)    Macmillan.  14^. 

Fiction. 

Bitter  Penitence.  A.  Stevens. 

Brothers  (if  the  People,  The  (F.  Wishaw).    Pearson.  6s. 
Californians.  The  (G.  Atherton).    Lane.  6s. 
Children  of  the  Mist  (E.  Phillpots).     Innes.  6^. 
Corragecn  in  '98  (Mrs.  Orpen).    Methuen.  6s. 
Deadman's  (M.  Gauntl.    Methuen.  6s. 
Duenna  of  a  Genius.  The  (M.  E.  Francis).    Harper.  6^. 
Elizabeth  and  her  (".erman  Garden.     Macmillan.  6s. 
Everlasting  Animals,  The  (E.  Tennines).    Duckworth.  5^. 
Face  lo  Face  with  Napoleon  (O.      Caine).    Nisbet.  ^s. 
Hern  and  Heroine  'A.  R.  Hope).    Black.  5^. 
In  the  Dead  of  Night  (T.  W.  Speight).    Jarrold.    3^.  6d. 
In  the  Image  of  God  (A.  St.  John  Adcock).    Skeffington.    3^.  6d. 
Jack  Smith".  M.  P.  (H.  Middieton).    Constable,  is. 
John  Splendid  (Neil  Munro).    Blackwood.  6^. 
Keeper  of  the  Waters,  The  (M.  Roberts).    Skeffington.  6s. 
Klondike  Nuggets  (E.  S.  Ellis).  Cassell. 

Legend  of  Reading  Abbey,  A  (C.  Macfarlane).    Constable.  ls.6d. 
Love  that  Never  Dies,  The  (Mrs.  H.  H.  Penrose).    Jarrold.    3^.  6d. 
Measure  of  a  Man,  The  (E.  L.  Prescott).    Nisbet.  6s. 
Near  Thing,  A  (H.  C.  Bentley).    White,  is. 
Nothing  Personal  (R.  H.  Bretherton).  Baker. 
Off  to  Klondyke  (G.  Stables).    Nisbet.  5j. 
Pathway  of  the  Gods,  The  (M.  Caird).    Skeffington.  6s. 
Phases  of  an  Inferior  Planet  (E.  Glasgow).    Heinemann.  6^. 
Question  of  Colour,  A  (F.  C.  Philips).    Constable.  IJ-. 
Rodman  the  Boatsteerer  (L.  Becke).    Unwin.  6^. 
Romance  of  a  Grouse  Moor.  A  (Mrs.  Stevenson).     Pearson.    2s.  6d. 
Ro.se  of  Dawn,  The  (L.  R.  Knights).    Jarrold.  T,s.6d. 
Rose  of  Yesterday,  A  (F.  M.  Crawford).    Macmillan.    y.  6d. 
Seed  of  the  Poppy  (C.  Holland).    Pearson.  6s. 
.Star  Child,  The  (W.  Graham).    Hurst  &  Blackett.  6^. 
That  Little  Cutty,  and  other  stories  (Mrs.  Oliphant).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Three  Musketeers,  The  (A.  Dumas).    Routledge.  is. 
Under  the  Laburnums  (E.  Marshall).    Nisbet.  5^. 
Within  Bounds  (E.  Coxon).    Constable,  is. 
World  and  Onora,  The  (L.  Street).    Duckworth.  6s. 

Miscellaneous. 
Bible  Manners  and  Customs  (G.  M.  Mackie).  Black. 
City  of  Caliphs,  The  (E.  A.  Reynolds-Ball).    Unwin.  10^.60'. 
Forgotten  Children's  Books  (A.  W.  Tuer).    Leadenhall  Press.  6s. 
"  I  was  in  Prison  "  (F.  Brocklehurst).    Unwin.    2s.  6d. 
Korean  Sketches  (I.  S.  Gale).    Anderson.    3^-.  6d. 
Lal)Our  Copartnership  (H.  D.  IJoyd).    Harper.  5,^. 
Nine  \'ears  at  the  Gold  Coa.st  (D.  Kemp).    Macmillan.  12s. 
Paternal  .State  in  France  and  Germany  (H.  Gaullieur).    Harper.  $s. 
Plctureir|ue  India,  A  Bird's-eye  View  of  (R.  Temple).    Chatto.  6^. 
Shakespeare,  .Select  Tales  from  (C.  and  M.  Lamb).    Blackie.     is.  6d. 
Simple  Thoughts  for  the  Church's  Seasons  (A.  P..  Tucker).  Church 

Newspaper  Company.  2s. 
Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines  (J.  E.  Stevens).    Sampson  Low. 

Translations. 
Jewish  Year,  The  (A.  Lucas).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 
Mathematics,  Elementary  (J.  L.  Lagrange).    Open  Court  Publishing 

Company,  y. 
.Saint  Clotilda  (G.  Kurth).    Duckworth.  35-. 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  (10.  de  Broglie).    Duckworth,  y. 

Reprints. 
Abbot,  The  (Scott).    Nimmo.    y.  6d. 
Battle  Pieces  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  (J.  Higham).  Black. 
Boswell's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  (2  vols.).  Constable. 
2s.  each. 

Bristol  and  Clifton.  The  New  Guide  to  (edited  by  J.  Baker).  Baker.  2'. 
Man  of  No  Account,  A  (D.Trelawney).  Church  Newspaper  Company.  \s. 
Notable  .Shipwrecks.    Cassell.  is. 

Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character  (Dean  Ramsay).    Gall  & 
Inglis.  II. 

Talc  of  Chloe,  The,  and  other  Stories  (G.  Meredith).    Constable.  \s. 
Whit(;hall  Shakespeare,  The  (edited  by  II.  A.  Doubleday)  (Vol.  IX.). 
Constable.  5?.   

BRINSMEAD  PIANOS. 

Si'/iremr  Distim  tinn  I.rcinn  of  Honour.     Many  Gold  Mfda/i. 

JOHN    BRINSMEAD  &  SONS, 

Pianoforte  Makers  to  T.  R.  H.  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,   H.M.  the  King  of  Italy,  &c. 

22  WIGMORE   STREET,    LONDON,  W.  -  LISTS  FREE. 
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T7MPIRE    THEATRE.  —  EVERY     EVENING,  NEW 

BALLET  :  THE  PRESS.    GRAND  V.^RIETY  ENTERTAINMENT. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
PROMENADE  CONCERTS,  TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY 

NIGHT  at  8,     Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD.    The  QUEEN  S 
HALL  ORCHESTRA.    Eminent  Solo  Artists.    Smoking  permitted. 

TNTERNATIONAL    UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 

-L         EARL'S  COURT,  West  Brompton,  and  West  Kensington. 
Director-General,  IMRE  KIRALFY. 

Admission  Daily,  zs   Open  Eleven  a.m.  to  Eleven  p.m. 

ACRES  OF  AMUSEMENT  UNDER  COVER. 
The  CHAMOUNIX  MINSTRELS  and  other  Attractions.  Free. 

EMPRESS   THEATRE.    At  3.30  and  8.30  p.m. 
GRAND  P.\TRIOTtC  NAVAL  SPECT.\CLE. 
EVERY  ENGLISHMAN  MUST  SEE  IT. 

REAL  BOMBARDMENT  OF  FORTS  BY  MODEL  MEN-OF-WAR. 
PEACE  BY  DAY,  WAR  BY  NIGHT. 

Thousands  of  Reserved  Seats,         is.,  2S.,  and  3^. 
Mdlle  Marguerite's  Performing  Lions.    Imperial  Japanese  Troupe.    Feszty's  Grand 
Panorama.     Moorish  C.-imp.     Hagenbeck's  Zoological  Kindergarten.  Vieograph. 
Electric  Theatre.  GREAT  WHEEL.    300  FEET  HIGH. 

GRAND  MILITARY  and  other  CONCERTS  DAILY. 
BAND  OF  THE  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 
BAND  OF  THE  HON.  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 
THE   LONDON   EXHIBITIONS'   ORCHESTRAL  BAND. 

^CLASSICAL  TUTOR,  long  used  to  training  for  I.  C.  S. 

and  other  Competitions,  has  hours  free  for  Teaching  Composition  and  Trans- 
lation. — Address  S.  B.,  100  Lancaster  Ro.id,  Nolting  Hill  Station. 

]y[ISS   LOUISA  DREWRY  will  resume  her  Home  and 

other  Classes,  Lectures,  Readings  and  Lessons  in  English  Language  and 
Literature,  and  receive  new  M^imbers  for  the  fourth  session  of  the  Home  Students' 
Literary  Reading  Society,  early  in  October. — 143  King  Henry's  Road,  London,  N.W. 

"DAD LEY  COLLEGE.— Ten  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

-'•^  varying  from  £So  to  £20  in  value,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  on  WED- 
NESDAY, JULY  13. 

One  Scholarship  and  One  Exhibition  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys 
intended  for  the  ARMY  CLASS. 

Apply  to  the  Wakuen,  Radlev  College.  Aiiingdon. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  "SATURDAY  REVIEW" 

(H alf-Veakly),  1861  -1874  Inclusive. 
Offers  Wanted, 
Addre.ss  CANON  LEWIS,  St.  Ann's  Vicarage,  Nottingham. 

MERRYWEATHER  ON  PURE  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 
COUNTRY  MANSIONS.  Inexpensive  appliances  fixed.  Money 
saved  by  dispensing  with  hand  labour  in  favour  of  improved  pumps 
driven  by  gas,  oil,  wind,  water,  hot  air,  electricity,  or  steam  engines 
Write  for  Pamphlet,  "  Water  Supply  to  Mansions." 

63  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 


T 


HE  GARDEN  HOSE  OF  the  Day  is  Merrvweather's. 

Guaranteed  English  Make.  Best  Qualities.  No  Rise  in  Prices. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Lists.— 63  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 


ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRIC.\N  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 
WEEKLY  SAILINGS  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Expresses  London  to  Southampton. 
Cheap  Tickets  for  Passengers'  Friends.        Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 

Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  Ltd.,  Canute  Road,  Southampton. 

14  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W.  ;  and 
SOUTH   AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94  -  3  Bishopsg.ite  Street  Within,  London,  E.C 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE    LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

J-*  for  the  above  COLONIES,  caUing  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBKALTAB,  MAB8EILLBB 
NAPLES,  SUKZ.  and  COLOMMO. 

(  F.  OREEN  &  CO.  X  Head  Offices 

tlana^icri:   ^  anuERBON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fonchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passagp  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Feochurch  Avenue.  EC,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  10  Cockspur  Street.  CharinK  Crons,  S.W. 

PO            COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAII 
.  &  KJ.  SERVICES.  

Pje^  rX    FKEQUENT^AILINGiTrO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLeI^ 
.  OC  \J.     MALTA.    EGYPT,   ADEN,    BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,     CEYLON,    .STRAUS,    CHINA,    JAPAN.  AUSTRALIA 

TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND.  

P»  r\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
.  OC  \J'    TOURS.      For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  m 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.   

HOTEL    DE  PUYS. 

DIEPPE. 

This  magnificent  Hotel,  facing  the  sea,  is  furnished,  fitted,  and  managed 

as  an  English  country  house. 
Modern  Sanitation,  Artesian  Well,  Electric  Light,  English  BiUiards, 
(iood  Cycling,  Lovely  Country. 
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LEAniNC.  Aktici.ks: 
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NOTES. 

'X'HE  Sirdar  (who  is  to  be  created  Lord  Kitchener  of 
Khartoum)  has  returned  from  his  voyage  with  the 
gunboats  up  the  Nile  from  Omdurman,  having  left 
Egyptian  and  British  garrisons  at  Fashoda  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sobat  river.  He  found  Major  Marchand 
at  Fashoda  with  a  small  Franco-Senegalese  force,  but 
the  capacity  in  which  the  French  officer  is  on  the  Nile, 
and  the  claim  he  makes  to  sovereignty  there,  are  im- 
portant points  on  which  there  is  no  information.  In 
fact,  all  that  our  wonderful  Foreign  Office  permits  us  to 
know  on  the  subject  is  gathered  from  the  Sirdar's  reply 
to  the  congratulations  of  the  City  Corporation  and  from 
correspondents'  gossip  in  Cairo.  The  Sirdar  seems  to 
have  done  and  said  the  right  thing— to  have  met  Major 
Marchand  courteously,  welcomed  him  on  Egyptian 
territorj'^  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  the  Khedive,  and 
asked  him  to  dinner.  The  fact  that  Major  Marchand 
chose  to  fly  the  tricolor  in  an  Egyptian  town  is  as 
irrelevant  as  if  he  chose  to  fly  it  in  London  or  in  Cairo, 
and  creates  as  small  a  claim  to  territorial  rights.  All  is 
going  perfectly  u'ell  if  only  Lord  Salisbury  can  be  kept 
from  meddling  with  it.  There  were  indeed  sinister 
rumours  early  in  the  week  to  the  fact  that  the  Foreign 
Secretary  was  arranging  another  climb  down,  but  we  do 
not  beheve  them,  for  two  reasons  :  in  the  first  place 
English  public  opinion  is  too  hot  on  the  question  of  the 
Nile  to  allow  him  to  negotiate  a  surrender,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  real  decision  lies  not  in  the  flabby  and 
nerveless  hands  of  Lord  Salisbury,  but  in  those  of  Lord 
Cromer,  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  negotiating- 
surrenders.  ^ 

This  Fashoda  trip  raises  again  the  question  of  the 
bpecial  Correspondents.  We  quite  recognise  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  allowing  free  movement  to  the 
Specials  during  active  operations,  although  we  repeat 
that  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Sirdar  throughout 
were  vexatious,  harassing  and  humiliating  beyond  all 
precedent.  But  by  what  right  or  authority  did  he  force 
the  correspondents  to  bundle  up  their  traps  and  go 
down  the  Nile  m  a  shockingly  crowded  and  insanitary 
steamer  immediately  after  the  war  was  over  ^  There 
were  then  no  Dervishes  to  whom  information  could 
have  been  conveyed,  no  military  movements  or  con- 
centrations to  be  kept  secret.  Unless  he  suspected 
the  correspondents  of  being  disguised  French  spies  it 
was  a  sheer  piece  of  arbitrary  tyranny  to  refuse' to 
allow  them  to  make  their  way  up  the  river  or  across 
country  to  Kassala.  The  idea  obviously  was,  havin^. 
tailed  in  keeping  them  out  altogether,  to  make  their 
lives  so  burdensome  and  their  work  so  useless  to  their 
papers  that  in  future  the  semi-official  Renter  shall  be 
lett  in  undisturbed  possession.  The  list  of  petty 
^Jir°."ts  and  annoyances  recorded  by  Mr.  Charles 
Williams,   the    doyen   of  the  corps,  in   the  "Daily 


Chronicle "  on  Tuesday,  Is  conclusive  on  this  point, 
and  unless  the  correspondents  and  their  employers 
make  a  united  effort  the  state  of  things  in  the  future  is 
likely  to  be  made  still  worse. 

On  Monday,  after  four  hours' deliberation,  M.  Brisson 
and  his  colleagues  finally  plucked  up  courage  to  do  their 
obvious  duty,  and  submit  to  the  Criminal  section  of  the 
Cour  de  Cassation  the  whole  dossier  of  the  Dreyfus 
case.  The  partisans  of  the  fitat  major  are  Incoherent  In 
their  wrath  at  the  Idea  of  an  Illegally  condemned 
prisoner  being  permitted  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice, 
and  _M.  Rochefort,  in  his  best  Simon  Tappertit  style,' 
predicts  that  "human  gore  will  flow  In  the  streets  of 
Pans  for  this  "  ;  but  Paris  remains  profoundly  unmoved, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  French  nation,  as 
distinguished  from  the  clericals  and  the  Orleanlsts  and 
the  noble  army  of  spies  and  forgers  v.'ho  have  been  so 
noisy  of  late,  seems  quite  relieved  at  the  prospect  of 
having  light  thrown  on  a  very  blackguardly  business. 
We  hope  that  M.  Faure  and  M.  Brisson  will  learn  the 
lesson  and  will  persist  In  their  new  course  of  paying 
attention  to  the  demands  of  justice  and  the  honour  oi 
the  nation  at  large  rather  than  to  the  bawling  dema- 
gogues of  the  Drumont  type.  If  this  sensible  course 
had  been  adopted  months  ago  France  would  have  been 
spared  much  disgrace  and  humiliation. 

The  powers  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation  in  such  a 
matter  as  this  are  practically  unlimited.    All  the  docu- 
ments go  first  to  the  Procureur-General  attached  to  the 
Coui-t,  who  in  due  time  presents  his  conclusions  to  the 
President  of  the  Criminal  section,  who,  at  present,  is  M. 
Loew,  an  Alsatian.     Another  of  the  judges  Is  then 
chosen  as  reporter,  and  his  report  Is  made  to  the  full 
Court,  \yhlch  proceeds  to  act  as  the  justice  of  the  case 
seems  to  demand.    If  this  report  declares  that  the  trial 
of  Dreyfus  was  legally  and  properly  conducted,  and 
that  no  "new  fact"  has  since  arisen  to  Invalidate  it, 
the  matter  is  at  an  end.     In  the  contrary  case,  the 
Court  has  power  to  examine  and  call  for  witnesses  and 
documents,  and  generally  to  make  a  thorough  and 
searching   inquiry,  Including  the  confrontation  of  the 
prisoner.    It  may  order,  not  the  release  of  Dreyfus,  as 
some  of  the  papers  have  been  saying,  but  his  transfer 
from  the  He  du  Diable  to  a  prison  in  Paris,  where  he 
can  be  examined  and  "confronted."     In  short,  the 
Cour  de  Cassation  has  no  power  to  "  try  "  Dreyfus.  It 
can  simply  Inquire  Into  the  circumstances  of  his  trial,  or 
into  circumstances  that  have  arisen  or  come  to  light 
since  ;  and  If  satisfied  that  justice  was  not  done,  the 
trial  is  quashed  and  the  whole  affair  sent  back  to  the 
competent  Court  to  be  begun  over  again.    No  time  is 
being  lost.     M.   Manan,  the  Procureur- Gt^n^ral  has 
already  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  is  expected  to 
have  his  preliminary  report  ready  for  M.  Loew  at  the 
beginning  of  next  week.     Unfortunately  we  learn  that 
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the  Cour  de  Cassation  has  already  determined  to  do 
nothing— that  the  whole  business  is,  in  fact,  only  one 
more  proof  that  those  in  power  in  France  are  deter- 
mined to  make  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  ^-uilty. 

The  news  from  China  is  bad,  at  any  rate  for  a 
country  that  has  a  Foreign  Secretary  without  a  policy. 
All  the  reforms  and  promises  and  pledges  of  the  past 
six  months  prove  worthless  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  reforming  coterie  who 
used  him  as  their  mouthpiece.  The  Dowager  Empress 
is  supreme,  although,  oddly  enough,  her  favourite  now 
seems  to  be  Vung  Lu,  the  Viceroy  of  Pechili,  and  not  Li 
Hung  Chang,  who  continues  to  keep  in  the  background. 
All  the  best  physicians  from  the  provinces  have  been 
summoned  by  Imperial  edict  to  dose  the  puppet  Em- 
peror, who  IS  suffering  from  "increasing  ill-health." 
This  means  that  his  murder  is  being  arranged  or 
has  alreadv  been  perpetrated,  the  terrible  Dowager 
being  a  w'ell-tried  expert  at  that  game.  Kang,  the 
head  of  the  reform  party,  has  escaped  in  a  British 
steamer  and  is  safe,  but  his  supporters  are  being 
arrested  wholesale  and  some  have  already  been  "  execu- 
ted." So  long  as  the  Emperor  is  alive  and  Kang  is  on 
our  side  there  is  an  opening  for  the  diplomacy  of  the 
strong  hand  ;  but,  alas  !  the  incubus  at  the  Foreign 
Office  forbids  us  to  hope.  It  was  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, apparently,  that  the  British  Admiral  protected 
Kang  from  seizure  and  concentrated  the  fleet  at  Taku  ; 
but  the  tactics  of  Port  Arthur  have  been  repeated  and 
the  fleet  has  had  to  sail  away  again.  Meanwhile,  _  it  is 
said  that  the  Japanese  fleet  is  displaying  orninous 
activity.  It  is  only  a  Shanghai  report,  but  it  is  not 
destitute  of  probability  and  deserves  to  be  recorded  for 
future  reference. 

While  the  Government  are  presenting  ultimatums  to 
the  Sultan  and  attempting  to  retrieve  past  blunders  by 
a  tardy  show  of  firmness,  considerable  light  is  being 
thrown  on  ihe  incapacity  and  mismanagement  which 
have  led  to  the  present  critical  development  of  tlie 
Cretan  question.  Mr.  Brailsford,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Grosvenor  House  Committee  to  superin- 
tend British  relief  work  in  Crete,  has  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  studying  the  situation,  and  the  opinion 
he  has  formed  as  to  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  our 
policy  is  nothing  short  of  a  wholesale  condemnation. 
He  has  stated  with  a  very  convincing  logic  that  the 
distress  in  the  British  sphere  of  control  was  principally 
due  to  the  mismanagement  of  Colonel  Chermside  and 
Sir  Alfred  Biliotti.  The  former,  if  Mr.  Brailsford's 
account  is  to  be  credited,  simply  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turkish  authorities  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  Admirals  were  ready  to  back  him  up  in  any  course 
he  liked  to  propose,  but  all  he  could  recommend  was  a 
line  of  action  designed,  or  at  least  calculated,  to 
"vivify"  the  existing  Turkish  regime.  The  charges 
made  against  the  British  Consul,  if  true,  convict  him  of 
an  incompetence  which  is  but  one  step  removed  from 
imbecility.  The  Government  have  always  displayed  a 
most  remarkable  faculty  for  picking  out  the  least  capable 
men  to  deal  with  the  Porte,  and  therefore  Mr.  Brails- 
ford's  statements  do  not  surprise  us  in  the  least.  The 
only  matter  for  wonderment  is  that  the  British  public 
has  been  so  long-suffering. 

German  and  Austrian  newspapers  have  been  busy  dis- 
cussing the  Anglo-German  agreement.  The  "Pester 
Lloyd"  looks  upon  it  as  the  direct  result  of  the  Tsar's 
peace  proposals.  But  the  Berlin  unoflicial  press  takes  a 
narrower  view  of  the  situation,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  understanding  has  direct  reference  to 
affairs  in  South  Africa.  As  Mr.  Ciiambcrlain  was  the 
father  of  the  idea,  the  latter  supposition  is  the  more 
reasonable.  With  Fashoda  in  view  as  an  early  move 
on  the  board,  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Birmingham 
'cuteness  suggested  to  him  the  utility  of  a  German 
alliance.  We  wish  it  had  also  put  a  curb  on  his  tongue 
during  his  trip  to  the  States.  It  is  scarcely  in  accord- 
ance with  English  tradition  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
should  discuss  politics  for  the  benefit  of  every  newspaper 
which  chooses  to  send  round  an  interviewer.  Ad- 
vertisement is  an  excellent  institution  in  its  way. 
But  Mr.   Chamberlain  sliould   remember  that  as  he 


mounts  the  social  ladder  his  methods  will  have  to 
become  less  glaring  ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
Cabinet  Minister  strengthens  his  position  by  putting 
himself  perpetually  in  evidence.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
anomalous  position  should  keep  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible modestly  out  of  sight. 

It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  efforts  of  the  politicians  in 
Ireland  to  attract  a  little  attention  to  themselves  in  the 
period  of  profound  peace  that  has  settled  down  on  the 
island.  Their  despairing  agility  reminds  one  irresist- 
ably  of  the  movements  of  an  unhappy  mouse  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  The  supply  of  oxygen— that 
is  to  say,  of  American  dollars— is  exhausted,  and  the 
jumps  and  shrieks  of  the  distressed  agitators  are  heart- 
rending. Mr.  William  O'Brien  has  founded  a  league  all 
to  himlelf  in  Mayo,  and  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Dillon  and  the 
others  are  trying  in  various  ways  to  raise  the  wind — all 
of  which  only  elicits  from  Mr.  Healy  some  cynical 
remarks  about  "  clap-trap  "  and  the  "  shameful"  prac- 
tice of  out-of-work  politicians  trying  to  "  climb  into 
power  by  duping  their  countrymen."  Mr.  Healy  has 
"been  there"  himself  and  should  know.  At  present, 
however,  he  recognises  the  fact  that  the  day_  of 
hysterical  rhetoric  is  gone,  and  that  sober  practical, 
politics  must  take  its 'place.  As  he  put  it  in  a  very 
clever  speech  in  Dublin  on  Tuesday  night,  it  is  now 
their  duty  to  try  to  "translate  sunburstery  into 
statute,"  and  we  could  not  imagine  a  better  motto  for 
all  honest  Nationalists  and  Unionists  who  sincerely 
wish  for  the  advancement  of  their  country. 

There  is  an  interesting  item  of  news  from  Japan  this 
week  to  the  effect  that  a  high  judicial  official_  there  has 
resigned  "on  account  of  the  objections  raised  by  the 
members  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  to  his  tenure  of  office  on 
the  ground  of  his  unfitness  for  the  post."  How  we  wish  , 
we  could  send  three  or  four  of  our  judges  to  Japan  ! 
The  Bench,  the  Bar  and  the  public  would  all  rejoice  at  ■ 
their  disappearance,  and  in  Japan  they  evidently  know  ' 
what  to  do  with  bad  judges,  which  unfortunately  is  more 
than  we  do  here.  We  venture  again  to  urge  the  Home 
Secretary  to  reconsider  the  case  of  the  unhappy  girl 
Shoesmith  whom  Mr.  Justice  Darling  managed  to 
sentence  to  death,  and  who  still  lies  under  sentence  of 
penal  servitude  for  life.  If  that  is  to  be  the  only  result 
of  the  Royal  clemency  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  it 
would  be  really  better  to  let  the  poor  girl  hang  and  so 
be  out  of  her  misery.  What  possible  object  in  this 
world  or  In  the  next  is  served  by  the  perpetual  incar- 
ceration of  a  girl  for  the  act  of  one  frenzied  moment 
when  hope  for  herself  and  for  her  child  seemed  at  an 
end.  She  is  not  a  habitual  criminal  nor  a  dangerous 
one,  nor  one  homicidally  inclined.  She  has  already 
suffered  punishment  far  in  excess  of  her  real  guilt,  and 
she  should  be  released.  For  some  time  the  Home 
Secretary,  or  some  of  his  clerks— about  whom  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  later— yielded  to  the  judges 
whose  desire  for  notoriety  led  them  to  deliver  death 
sentences  in  every  possible  case.  Recently,  _  Home 
Secretary  and  clerks  have  shown  greater  humanity  and 
courage.    We  hope  they  will  persist. 

The  morning  papers  for  some  occult  reason  combined 
to  boycott  that  very  sensible  letter  on  this  subject,  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Times  "  on  Tuesday  from  the  pen  of 
our  friend  G.  B.  S.  And  yet  it  is  a  long  time  since 
we  have  seen  a  more  trenchant  and  common-sense  letter 
on  an  important  subject.  He  points  out_  the  evil 
tendency  that  is  growing  more  marked  by  intimidatmg 
or  deluding  juries  into  answering  "a  string  of  questions 
and  facts,"  instead  of  permitting  them  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  and  legal  right  to  bring  in  a  simple 
verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  on  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  It  Is,  he  s^ays,  "an  attempt  to  save  our 
courts  trouble  by  working  our  criminal  law  mechanically 
upon  facts  instead  of  upon  the  moral  interpretation  of 
human  intention,"  a  state  of  things  that  "  tends  to 
make  government  by  law  inhuman,  abhorrent  and 
finally  impossible."  That  last  phrase  has  a  meaning  in 
it  that  some  of  our  judges  and  law-makers  would  do 
well  to  ponder.  No  one  imagines  that  the  average 
juryman  is  a  better  lawyer  or  a  better  sifter  of  evidences 
than  the  judge.     It  is  to  bring  the  "moral  Interpreta- 
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tion"  of  tlio  facts  into  play  that  tlio  Jiuyman  is  placed 
ill  tlio  box,  aiul  to  dopiivo  tlio  jiiryiiiaii  of  all  moral  re- 
sponsibility, as  is  now  boinj;-"  sy'sloinaticaliy  (.lone  bv 
certain  indices,  is  to  sap  to  the  very  foundation  of  our 
jury  system.  Lot  juries  deveJop  a  'little  bacUbone,  and 
insist  on  their  ri^iu  in  all  cases  to  deliver  a  simple 
verdict  of  yuilly  or  not  yuilty  on  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Above  all,  we  wish  that  stronj,>--minded 
jurymen  would  systematically  refuse  to  be  "  helped"  by 
judiios,  especially  by  han^ins,^  judyes  ;  and  consistently 
and  habitually  snub  their  would-be  instructors  as  an 
honest  juryman  snubbed  Mr.  Darlinj;-  a  week  or  two  at,>-o. 

Sir  Artluu-  B.  Forwood,  wiio  died  on  Tuesday  last, 
was  not  so  much  the  leader  as  the  ruler  of  the  Con- 
servative party  in  Liverpool.     He  never  ar<,>-ued  ;  he 
only  told  people  what  to  do,  and  was  very  much  sur- 
prised if  they  did  not  do  as  he  told  them.    I't  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  now  any  one  left  in  Liverpool  who  can 
hold  the  local  party  tog-ether,  and  it  therefore  seems 
more  than  probable  that  the  present  curious  state  of 
affairs,  which  results  in  the  representation  of  Liverpool 
by  six  Conservatives  and  one  Irish  Nationalist,  will  not 
endure.    The  Liberals  of  Liverpool  are  not  conspicuous 
for  their  ability  or  their  eneri,^-,  but  with  very  little 
effort  cn  their  part  they  should  win  a  couple  of  seats 
from  the  Tories  at  the  next  General  Election.  Sir 
Arthur  Forwood's  connexion  with  Liverpool  was  not 
altogether  an   advantage   to   the   city.     He  carried 
through  in  his  masterful  fashion  a  conversion  scheme 
tor  the  municipal  debt,  which  permanently  placed  upon 
the  ratepayers  an  unnecessary  burden,  and  he  similarly 
forced  upon  the  City  Council  a  scheme  for  the  purchase 
of  the  tramways  undertaking  at  a  preposterous  price. 
But_  one  thing  he  did  during  his  mayoralty  in  1877. 
He  mstituted  gatherings  of  the  citizens  and  their  wives 
m_ the  Town  Hall,  popularly  known  as  "tea  and  coat- 
tails."    These  soon  became  an  established  institution, 
and  led  to  the  cessation  of  the   orgies  which  had 
previously  disgraced  the  Liverpool  Town  Hall. 

Mr.  Bayard's  death  has  occasioned  regret  amono- 
nearly  as  wide  a  circle  in  England  as  in  America.  No 
ambassador  in  recent  times  has  left  a  more  strikino- 
impression  on  the  people  of  this  country.    He  came  to 
England   an   absolute   stranger,  many   even  havino- 
forgotten  that  he  was  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  Secretary 
of  State.     In  England  he  became  more  popular  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal 
He  had  a  perfect  genius  for  after-dinner  or-itory,  and 
was  soon  m  request   at   philanthropic,    learned  and 
social  functions  of  the  most  varied  kind.    His  genial 
clean-shaven,  clear-cut  face  and  snowy  white  head  were 
famdiar  everywhere.    He  cultivated  a  peculiar  delibera- 
tion of  utterance,  prompted  by  a  fine  literary  instinct 
rather  than  to  the  diplomatic  caution  to  which  it  was 
sometimes  attributed.    As  a  matter  of  fact  diplomatic 
caution  was  not  his  strong  point.     He  had  a  refreshing 
habit  of  saying  quite  frankly  what  he  thought,  and  he 
earned  this  habit  so  far  some  three  years  ago  as  to  rouse 
his  enemies  in  the  States  to  demand  his  impeachment. 
Mr.  Cleveland  naturally  would  not  agree  to  this,  because 
the  head  and  front  of  Bayard's  offending  was  the  saying 
of  flattering  things  of  himself  as  president.  Denied 

nto^  Wh^W      ''''''T'u^  '^T™'  ^^'■'^  ^"^-^i^^  introduced 
mto  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  carried,  a 
motion  of  censure.   It  Great  Britain  and  America  are  on 
d.5i  u   better  understanding  of  each  other 

to-day  than  has  been  the  case  for  many  years  past  the 
credit  rests  m  large  measure  with  Mr.  Bayard. 

The  case  against  the  East  London  Water  Company 
has  been  immensely  strengthened  during  the  week 
We  are  afraid  we  cannot  extend  our.  sympathy  to  the 
shareholders  who  are  deprived  of  i-  p/r  cent,  on  their 

which"?;  J'^'A'T'  °'        ^"'"P^"^  -tic 
which  it  has  failed   to   supply  have   increased  and 

rSrve  ^'f  T'^'^f  f 'idend' there  is  an  aulmenTed 
thonl;     I     M  'T'^'^  °f  ^  '^"""^  ^^''^'^h  its  first 

thought  should  have  been  how  best  to  utilise  its 
resources  in  the  discharge  of  a  great  public  trust,  the 
^eaTt^of  F '  .^7"  i'"'^  P'""-  That  the 

o    miraculous  """"^  '^"^^  ^^ort 


.Another  gigantic  conllict,  which  would  have  affected 
a  third  of  a  million  miners  and  millions  of  others  de- 
pendent on  them,  has  been  averted  by  the  wise  counsel 
of  Mr.  Pickard,  M.P.,  the  President  of  the  Miners' 
I-'ederation,  The  ellect  of  the  Welsh  coal  strike  was 
to  improve  the  prices  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
other  districts,  and  the  men  demanded  a  10  per  cent, 
advance  in  wages.  But  another  cHect  of  the  Welsh 
coal  strike  has  been  to  remind  the  trade  unionists  that 
federated  capital  is  practically  certain  to  win  in  any 
set  conflict.  The  masters  point  blank  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  the  10  per  cent,  advance,  but  offered 
2!  per  cent.  On  the  prices  obtained  in  1898,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  1894,  the  masters'  proposal  was  not 
unreasonable.  Yorkshire,  however,  was  in  a  fightin<^ 
mood,  and  only  the  vigorous  representations  and  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Pickard  and  certain  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Miners'  Federation  have  prevented  the  men  from 
terminating  existing  contracts. 

The  main  interest  of  the  English  people  in  the  late 
Queen  of  Denmark  centred  in  her  relationship  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  Queen  Louise  was  an  amiable  lady, 
mildly  talented  as  an  artist,  frugal,  homely  and  undis- 
tinguished. Her  chief  accomplishment  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  match-maker;  and  her  success  in  securing 
the  heirs  to  the  British  and  Russian  thrones  as  sons-in- 
law  was  very  striking.  The  Court  of  Denmark  under 
her  guidance  steered  clear  of  adventures,  and  was 
humdrum  to  the  last  degree.  Her  list  of  relations  and 
descendants  throughout  Europe  was  almost  as  remark- 
a_ble  as  that  of  Queen  Victoria  herself,  whom  she 
rivalled  in  her  austere  regard  for  the  domestic  virtues. 

The  latest  exhibition  of  magisterial  imbecility  sur- 
passes anything  that  has  yet  come  to  our  knowledo-e. 
A  man  applied  at  Greenwich  for  a  certificate  of  ex- 
emption under  the  Vaccination  Act.  He  objected  to 
vaccination  on  the  ground  that  it  was  wicked,  and 
dechned  to  give  any  other  reason.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  Mr.  Mead,  who  could  not  accept  such  a  ridicu- 
lous reason  as  a  conscientious  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  applicant.  The  latter  was  naturally  exasperated, 
and  suggested  that  the  magistrate  was  trying  to  avoid 
the  Act.  Upon  this  he  was  threatened  with  a  committal 
for  contempt  of  court;  and  ultimately,  although  the 
applicant  declared  that  he  objected  to'  vaccination  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  blood-poisoning,  Mr.  Mead 
refused  the  certificate,  because  the  man  had  stated 
vaccination  to  be  wicked,  and  that  was  a  reason  he 
could  not  accept  as  a  conscientious  objection. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  "Daily  Mail"  should 
strain  the  privileges  of  smart  and  up-to-date  journal- 
ism to  the  reporting  of  diflferences  aired  at  a  meeting  of 
a  private  club.  A  well-known  sporting  club  in  '^the 
West  End  found  it  desirable  to  hold  a  general  m.eetino- 
at  one  of  the  Strand  hotels,  and  the  chairman  very 
sensibly  urged  at  the  outset  that  the  proceedings  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  press,  regretting  that  on  a  previous 
occasion  of  a  similar  nature  the  "Daily  Mail"  had 
published  the  only  account  of  what  transpired.  It  is 
scarcely  fair,  perhaps,  to  blame  the  proprietor  of  that  en- 
terprising sheet  for  putting  these  "recognised  methods" 
in  practice,  but  for  the  member  of  the  club  (if  it  was  a 
member— and  who  else  could  have  entered  the  meet- 
ing?) who  furnished  the  report,  expulsion  would  be 
only  a  mild  punishment. 

M.  de  Rougemont  has,  save  for  his  very  remarkable 
and  fluent  retort  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  retired  from  the  con- 
troversy. Like  the  Sirdar,  he  considers  that  his  work 
IS  done.  So,  with  certain  reservations,  it  is.  Great 
benefits  have  accrued  to  a  certain  magazine  and  a 
certain  Daily  ;  Professor  Forbes,  Mr.  Louis  Becke  and 
some  others  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  them- 
selves somewhat  ridiculous  in  a  controversy  that  has 
been  nothing  if  not  undignified  ;  and  M.  de  Rougemont 
is  to  supplement  his  addresses  to  the  British  Association 
with  popular  lectures  at  St.  James's  Hall.  Science  is 
not  one  thought  the  wiser  for  his  "  revelations,"  and  all 
his  zoological  and  anthropological  lore  might  have  been 
compiled  at  the  British  Museum.  In  less  than  a  year 
M.  de  Rougemont  will  be  forgotten. 
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THE  BETRAYAL  OF  BRITISH  INTERESTS. 

Wri-  -iro  sorrv  to  have  to  return  to  the  story  of  the 
VV  '  miserable  faikire  of  our  Foreign  Office  to  safe- 
cruard  British  interests  at  Peking,  but  recent  events 
There  prove  that  Ave  are  still  as  helpless  as  we  have  been 
at  anv  time  during  the  past  twelve  months.    In  1895, 
when'  Lord  Roseberv's  short-lived  mmistry  collapsed 
from  general  debility,  there  was,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
a  creneral  feeling  of  relief  amongst  all  those,  mdependent 
of'^partv,  who  make  it  their  business  to  follow  the  course 
of  foreign  affairs.    It  was  not  so  much  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery  or  even  Lord  Kimberley  was  distrusted  personally  ; 
it  was  the  ignominious  traditions  inherited  by  the  Liberal 
Tarty  from  a  generation  of  Gladstonian  shuffling  and 
backing  out  that  made  the  Foreign  Office  under  Liberal 
leadership    dreaded    by    public-spirited  Englishmen. 
Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  only  the 
traditions  of  a  great  line  of  Tory  foreign  secretaries 
from  William  Pitt  onward  to  inspire  him  ;  he  had  what 
few  of  these  had— an  absolutely  free  hand,  a  cabinet 
prepared  to  accept  his  word  as  law  and  a  vast  majority 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  country  eager  to  applaud  his 
exploits  in  advance.    The  Unionist  press  was  unwearied 
in  calling  attention  to  these  unique  advantages  possessed 
bv  a  strong  and  wise  Foreign  Minister,  and  Mr.  Curzon 
onlv  gave  expression  to  the  general  feeling,  not  simply 
of  the  Tory  Party,  but  of  a  larger  section  ot  the  Liberals 
when  he  declared  in  effect  that  diplomatic  complications 
and  difficulties  melted  away  at  the  very  presence  of  Lord 

Salisbury.  .         o    1  j 

That  was  in  the  autumn  of  1895  :  m  1898  what  do  we 
find  ^  The  fumbling  incapacity  of  Lord  Salisbury  is  the 
subject  of  the  bewildered  protest  of  the  entire  Tory 
press,  without  any  exception  ;  here  and  there  a  Liberal 
Unionist  organ  may  be  found  to  suggest  a  feeble 
apologv  or  an  appeal  for  respite  of  judgment,  but  the 
tone  of  triumphant  confidence  is  entirely  gone.  Our 
rivals  abroad  are  making  hay  while  the  sun  shuies. 
Lord  Salisbury's  reputation  has  collapsed,  and  Mr. 
Curzon  has  prudently  cleared  out  from  beneath  the 
ruins  Many  causes  have  of  course  contributed  to  this, 
but  the  greatest  of  all  has  undoubtedly  been  China. 

England  was  prepared  to  accept  tH^/"^^'tabl^  "\  J""' t 
and  in  Madagascar,  in  Burma  and  in  Central  Asia,  but 
our  influence  in  China  was  the  one  thing  that  was 
regarded  as  beyond  assault.  Yet  to-day  as  the  net 
result  of  Lord  Salisbury's  diplomacy  in  the  Far  ^-ast, 
English  influence  in  China  has  ceased  to  ex-ist,  the 
Russian  faction  is  dominant,  and  sympathy  with 
Fn-land  on  the  part  of  a  Chinese  Min.ster-indeed  of 
the  Emperor  himself-is  the  sure  passport  to  degrada- 
tion and  imprisonment.  Our  complaint  is  not  simply 
that  Lord  Salisbury  has  not  prevented  these  things. 
Any  Minister  may  be  forced  to  yield  when  circumstances 
are^oo  strong  for  him.  But  he  has,  in  his  speeches 
and  in  his  dispatches,  shown  such  an  utter  incapacit>  to 
comprehend  the  significance  of  vvhat  is  going  on  m 
Peking  that  the  nation  is  filled  with  dismay. 

A  felv  davs  ago  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  a  halt 
had  been  cried  in  the  long  series  of  British  concessions 
and  submissions.  M.  Pavloff  was  to  depart  from  Peking 
Li  Hung  Chang,  much  more  than  M.  Pavloff  the  agen 
of  Russ-.a  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor,  was  dismissed  , 
British  capitalists  began  to  hope  that  one  or  two  of  the 
railway  a..d  other  concessions  they  had  obtained  migh 

a?  leas'  remain  to  them.  But  R"-'-"  .f 'P'^^ovv  ^ 
Russian  intrigue  are  not  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
up  t^e  game  before  it  is  lost.  The  support  ^h^uM 
have  R^ven  to  the  Emperor  and  his  English  sym- 
pathising adviser,  Kang-Yu-Wei,  was  not  l^.^;'"^;"!;' 
and  behold  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  k^l'^-'loscope 
is  changed  and  that  it  was  a  Russian  hand  that  turned 
he  wheel  is  not  doubtful.  The  Emperor  .s  deposed 
pr  baby  murdered;  Kang-Yu-Wei  has  to  flee  for 
his^l^ewith  the  tardy  assistance  of  British  ships  ;  h.s 
companions  are  arrested  and  thrown  '"^o  pnson,  vvhe^^^^^^^ 
they  will  probably  never  emerge,  and  he  ^^owa^ev 
Empress,  Jhe  friend  and  patron  of  L.  Hung  Chang 
once  again  ascends  the  throne.  For  a  moment  Great 
B  Uain^njoys  the  simulacrum  of  success  ;  the  next  her 
interests  are  hurled  aside  and  Russia  appears  once  mo  e 
triumphant  behind  the  puppets  whose  strings  she  pulls 
at  Peking.    And  where  were  all  the  enormous  resources 
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of  the  British  Empire  at  this  critical  moment.  Lord 
Salisburv,  who  wields  them,  was  leisurely  returning 
home  from  his  foreign  journey.    A  few  British  ships 
made  a  journey  to  Taku  and  then  journeyed  back  to 
Wei-hai-Wei.    The  friends  of  Great  Britain  at  Peking, 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain's  interests  in  China  were  in 
jeopardy,  but  Great   Britain  stood  supine  by.  The 
"Empero'r,  whose  only  crime  is  that  he  favours  British 
interests,  is  thrust  aside  like  a  powerless  child  when  he 
should  have  been  maintained  upon  his  throne  by  the 
might  of  Great  Britain.     Concerning  his  fate  there  is 
littte  room  for  doubt.     Kang-Yu-Wei  has  said  that 
when  he  fled  from  Peking  the  Emperor  was  in  perfect 
health.    Now  his  ill-health  is  increasing  daily  ;  the 
greatest  physicians  have  been  summoned  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,  no  doubt  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  the  announcement  of  his  death  ;  he  is 
probably  already  dead,  murdered  because  he  is  Great 
Britain's  friend.'    His  successor  is  already  chosen,  and 
Russia  is  no  doubt  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  the  ease 
vv'ith  which  she  has  checkmated  our  designs.    Such  is 
the  latest  fiasco  of  Lord  Salisbury's  backboneless  policy 
in  the  Far  East.    And  worse  remains  behind.  Unless, 
said  Kang-Yu-Wei  to  the  "Times"  correspondent  at 
Shanghai,  protection  is  afforded  to  the  victims  of  the 
coup  dctat,  it  will  henceforth  be  impossible  for  any 
native  official  to  support  British  interests.     Lord  Salis- 
bury had  his  chance  and  he  has  missed  it  again.  He 
not  only  does  not  safeguard  British  interests  ;  he  even 
abandons  Great  Britain's  friends.  His  failure  is  complete. 
England  scorned  to  follow  the  example  of  Germany  and 
of  ^Russia  and  secure  material  guarantees.    The  in- 
tegrity of  China  and  the  pledges  of  her  government 
were  relied  upon.    Where  are  they  now  ?    What  is  the 
value  for  instance  of  the  "assurance"  that  Sir  Robert 
Hart   or  an   English   successor  should  for  all  time 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  Customs?     The  truth  is 
that  our  diplomacy  in   China  since  1895  has  been  a 
lamentable  failure,  and  the  only  man  in  England  who 
seems  incapable  of  recognising  the  fact  is  Lord  Salis- 
bury.  Nor,  we  fear,  is  there  much  hope  that  Mr.  George 
Wyndham  will  teach  his  chief  self-knowledge. 

THE  SPY-AUTOCRACY  OF  FRANCE. 

THE  story  told  by  the  "  Daily  News  "  of  M.  Casimir- 
Perier's  resignation  throws  an  extraordinary  light  , 
on  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  French  Republic.  ;| 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formation, which  is  stated  to  emanate  from  an  authori- 
tative source,  and  which  is  absolutely  vouched  for  by 
the  writer  of  the  narrative.    These  inconvenient  stories 
have  o-enerally  a  solid  foundation  of  fact.    The  details 
are  so^netimes  bald,  and  there  are  often  unfilled  gaps  ; 
but  the  solid  kernel  of  truth  is  there.    It  has  always 
been  known  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  took  a 
strong  personal  interest  In  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  some 
people  even  went  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  proof  of 
the  ex-Captain's  guilt  or  innocence  could  be  furnished 
by  William  II.,  in  spite  of  repeated  denials  from  Berlin 
and  from  the  German  Embassy  in  Paris.    We  may  now 
take  it,  however,  that  the  true  version  of  the  Emperor  s 
connection  with  the  affair  is  contained  in  the  extra- 
ordinary revelations  published  by  the  "Daily  News. 
From  these  it  appears  that  the  entire  trouble,  as  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned,  arose  from  one  of  the  most 
astounding  acts,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government, 
which  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  European 
nations.    The  personality  of  Dreyfus  was  never  once  in 
question  ;  the  Kaiser  had  a  far  graver  charge  to  bring 
a'^-ainst  the  Republic  than  that  of  committing  a  judicial 
btunder.      In   1894  Count  Munster,  the  German  am- 
bassador in  Paris,  sent  a  detailed  report  of  the  Dreyfus 
affair  to  the  Emperor.    This  document  was  stolen  out 
of  the  Embassy  bag  before  the  courier  had  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  photographed  before  it  was  replaced  A 
few  days  later  the  German  Government  received  the 
information  that  a  photograph  of  the  dispatch  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  War  Minister  at  Paris.    It  was  made 
clear  to  the  Berlin  authorities  that  the  Embassy  bag  had 
been  violated  on  French  territory,  and  that  its  contents  | 
had  been   immediately  communicated  to  the  French 
Government.    A  more  flagrant  breach  of  international 
law  and  usage  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive,  the 
messengers  of  a  foreign  embassy  are  as  sacred  as  the 
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-.unbassaJor  ;  ami  to  tamper  w  ith  tlio  coiiiimmicatioiis 
whiyli  pass  holvveeii  tlio  rcpresoiitatives  of  foroij,'-!! 
nations  and  tlioir  .tj-ovornnionts  is  as  ^ross  a  broach  of 
1  lith  as  an  act  of  \iolcncc  done  to  "tlie  ambassadors 
ihemselves.  The  German  Kmperor  immediately  in- 
structed Count  Minister  to  demand  his  passports  ;  and 
thus  France  stood  at  the  bej^inninj^-  of  the  New  Year  on 
the  brink  of  war  with  her  dreailed"  nei^iibour. 

It  is  in  tlie  surprise  and  consternation  of  M.  Casimir- 
Perier.  who  was  tlien  President  of  the  Republic,  that 
the  most  remarkable  insij^ht  into  the  French  political 
system  is  j^ix  en.     He  is  described  as  havini,'-  been  over- 
whelmed at  the  revelation  of  Count  Mimster  which  took 
place  at  the  interview  between  them;  he  absolutely 
repudiated   havinij-  had  any  hand  in  the  disgraceful 
occurrence  of  which  the  ambassador  complained  ;  and 
ho  pledged  his  word  as  Chief  of  the  State  that  his 
authority  should  be  exerted  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  acts  in  the  future.    The  personal  nature  of  the 
F  resident's  apolog-y  and  the  purelv  personal— one  micrht 
say.  unofficial— guarantees  he  offered  are  more  eloquent 
than  anything-  else  could  be  of  the  nominal  part  he  was 
allowed  to  play  in  the  administration  of  the  countrv. 
But  a  conclusive  confirmation  of  the  nominal  character 
ot  the  presidential  office  was  given  in  the  sequel.  Count 
Munster's  second  report  to  the  Emperor,  containing  an 
account  ot  his  interview  with  M.  Casimir-Perier,  was 
stolen  and  photographed  in  preciselv  the  same  manner 
as  the  former  document.   Again  the  German  Ambassador 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Elysee,  and  this  time  threatened 
an  instant  mobilisation  of  the  German  Army  unless 
immediate  satisfaction  was  rendered  for  the  fresh  insult. 
Ihe  utter  helplessness  of  the  French  President  was 
upon  this  occasion  even  more  marked  than  before.  He 
had  not  a  jot  of  authority  to  do  anvthing  on  his  own 
initiative  in  the  name  of  the  Republic.    The  only  course 
open  to  him  was  to  make  the  affair  once  more  a  personal 
'  question.     "Tell  your  Emperor,"  he  said,  "that  this 
I  satisfaction  shall  be  given   to   him    by   myself,  the 
1  President,  repudiating  publicly  such  outrages  committed 
against  a  Power  at  peace  with  France.    I  do  not  want 
to  sacrifice  my  country ;  I  will  leave  the  Presidency. 
Pray  his  Majesty  to  be  satisfied."    It  was,  under  the 
;  circumstances,  the  only  thing  an  honest  man  could  do. 
I  The  strange  part  of  the  affair  is  that  Germany  should 
;  have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  remarkable  act  of  com- 
.  pensation.  which  consisted  simply  in  making  a  scapegoat 
of  the  one  man  who  was  least  to  blame.    But  an 
,  explanation  can  doubtless  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Germany  had  nothing  to  gain  by  war,  and  caught 
eagerly  at  anything  which  would  enable  her  to  av?id 
I  active  hostihties  without  loss  of  dignitv.    Therefore  M. 
Casimir-Pener's  sacrifice   was   accepted,  and  by  his 
means  France  was  saved  from  the  greatest  danger  that 
:  has  threatened  her  since  1870 

Urnv^i'^'ri''  ^™  this  historical  episode  has  por- 
i  Se?  of  I  ;  ?  y^^^''  the  wholesale 

the  re.it       '  T"^  decorations,  the  Panama  scandals, 
the  revelations  of  political  and  judicial  corruption  the 
I  canker  ,n  the  heart  of  her  vaunted  army-these  have 

'sl°£  the  ber^f^'f 'p''^  have 
French  n^t  {  °1  ^""^P^       ^he  greatness  of  the 

^I  rench  nation.  And  now  we  are  be^innine  to  -rasn 
the  threads  of  this  complicated  mass  of^or  upt  ekment? 

:m  her  social  and  political  constitution.    Each  fresh  faS 

,  hat  comes   to  light  shows  more  clearly  the  rotten 

^^stf     Thr^^hT'"'  existent  ^f  France 

.rests      The  whole  system  is  being  more  and  more 

-.spionage/  The  President  of  the  Republic  the  r^ihin^f 
iMmister,  the  Judge  or  other  ofi^cer  of  State  are  mere 
aames-the  figureheads  that  symbolise  authority  t 
L.t  Foreign  relations 

nTt  f"7'r:!  ^"^  i""sdktIon-al^ar; 
n  the  hands  of  the  degraded  agents  whom  the  French 

oS:rs  of  the''  '"^"^T       j"^*''^^  stake' 
olders  of  their  country's  honour.    That  France  of  all 
l.ations  in  the  world,  with  her  noble  traditions  and  the 

S;ed\''"-''"'"'-^  °'  ""'^  ^'■-^  should  hlJe 

as^  and      \  '"''^t.tut.ons  to  sink  into  such  a  slough  of 
ase  and  vulgar  intrigue  is  almost  incomprehenfible 

enius  h^'',       ^'■'"'^^^  P'-^^f  °f  her  virility  and 

emus  that  she  has  survived  a  number  of  blows  anv 
'ne  of  which  might  have  laid  another  Power  the 
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dust  of  humiliation.  There  is  no  political  crisis  through 
which  she  has  not  passed.  In  one  conlurv  she  has 
ovorturnod  tour  thrones;  her  last  Republic  lias'witnessed 
more  changes  of  Ministry  that  it  has  lasted  years  And 
yet  no  one  can  say  of  iManco  that  the  lustre  of  her 
greatness  has  sullerod  more  than  a  transitory  dimming 
1  he  past  has  shown  of  what  great  things  she  is  capable  • 
and  now  that  she  has,  in  ordering  the  revision  of  the 
I'reyfus  case,  once  more  set  her  face  towards  the  light 
no  one  can  foresee  what  she  may  not  yet  accomplish  in 
the  future.  But  it  is  indispensable  that  the  first  act  of 
enlightened  France  should  be  to  stamp  out  the  iniqui- 
tous system  which  Is  mainly  responsible  for  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  her  affairs.  Let  her  proceed  as 
remorselessly  against  the  spy  as  she  has  hitherto  upheld 
him.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  French  Repulic 
cover  her  own  self-respect  and  the  confidence  of  other 
nations. 

THE  REAL  KENSIT. 


T^HERE  are  not  a  few  worthv  people  who  are  dis- 
posed  to  regard  Mr.  John  Kensit,  of  Paternoster 
Kovy,  as  an  honest  fanatic,  who  sincerely  believes  that 
he  is  doing  religion  a  service  by  disturbing  the  prayers 
and  insulting  the  beliefs  of  his  fellow-Christians  from 
whom  he  differs  on  matters  of  more  or  less  importance. 
Ihere  are  other  good  folk  who  tell  you  that,  while -they 
are  shocked  at  the  methods  adopted  bv  Kensit  and  his 
§-ang  of  religious  rowdies,  they  cannot  but  feel  that 
they  have  brought  about  much  good.    Now,  we  wish 
to  recommend  these  excellent  souls  to  read  two  articles 
in      1  ruth     for  last  week  and  this.    Mr.  Laboucliere 
has  pricked  a  good  many  windbags  In  his  time,  but  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  he  has  seldom  done  a  better 
bit  of  public  service  than  In  revealing  the  real  Kensit  to 
the  worid.  _  The  proteg6  of  Lord  Grimthorpe  now 
stands  convicted  of  being  the  publisher  and  disseminator 
of  literature  of  a  surprisingly  quaint  sort.     On  his  own 
^r^^^^ir  ^hat  the  sale  of  this  curious 

able  stuff  has  greatly  Increased  since  It  was  denounced 
as  indecent.  Finally,  this  Protestant  apostle  and  mis- 
sionary appears  as  the  secretary  and  boss  of  a  society 
which  exists  It  would  seem,  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
purchasing  his  own  publications  for  distribution,  col- 
lecting  hundreds  of  pounds  In  subscriptions,  which  are 
apparently  spent  In  buying  these  publications,  so  findin- 
their  way  into  Kenslt's  pocket. 

Mr.  Kensit  may,  of  course,  have  an  answer  to  these 
grave  charges,  though  we  seem  to  remember  that  when 
some  of  them  were  publicly  made  at  one  of  his  meet- 
ings he  had  no  satisfactory  reply  to  offer.    But  if  he 
does  not  meet  and  disprove  them  there  is  but  one  possible 
conclusion      The   man  Is  exploiting  the  Protestant 
boom  for  his  own  profit  and  for  the  sake  of  satisfying 
his  colossal  vanity.    What  Is  to  be  said  of  a  person 
Who,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  under  cover  of  zeal  for 
the  purity  of  religion,  deliberately  caters  for  the  tastes 
of  the  foul-minded,  and  slaps  his  pockets  with  an  Im- 
pudent chuckle  over  the  profit  It  brings  him  ?    He  has 
just  been  allowed  to  address  the  Church  Congress,  bv 
the  generosity  of  the  President  and  the  liberality  of 
Earl  Nelson  and  other  High  Churchmen,  who  pleaded 
with_  a  very  hostile  meeting  to  give  the  man  a  fair 
!i"T^'  .         """^^  presume  that  the  Bishop  of  Ripon 
and  Lord  Nelson  had  not  seen  last  week's  "Truth  " 
Had  they  done  so,  falling  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
rebuttal  of  the  assertions   there  made,  it  is  scarcelv 
credible  that  such  men  would  have  tolerated  a  Kensit 
on  the  Congress  platform. 

We  have  but  little  expectation   that  this  exposure 
wilf  end  his  career  as  a  Protestant  evangelist  "There 
IS  no  public  so  gullible  as  the  religious  public,  and  the 
militant  Puritan  section  thereof  Is  the  most  gullible  of 
\  u      I  I  sufficiently  violent  anti-Papist 

and  he  will  find  sympathisers  from  whom  he  can  get 
money.  The  man  WIddows,  who  served  a  term  of 
pena  servitude  for  a  revolting  crime,  is  still  exploiting 
his  dear  Christian  friends,"  begging  for  money,  and 
of  course  not  in  vain.  But  we  want  to  know  what 
the  respectable  patrons  of  Kensit,  such  as  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe and  the  leaders  of  the  Church  Association,  are 
l  lu^.  \l  -u^^^  '^^'^  ^'^^^  he  expected  of  them 
he  Is  JJ'f^"^  i-""'  "P°"  a^ent-for  such 

he  is,  whether  directly  employed  or  no-to  answer  the 
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charo-es  brought  bvMr.  Labouchere  and  to  disprove  his 
sCxte-ients.  ^Failing  a  satisfactory  reply,  ^^^.^^^^ 
one  course  open  to  honourable  men-publich  an  de- 
finLTv  to  dissociate  themselves  from  Kens>t  and  all  h.s 
works.  They  must  surely  see  that  so  }<^-SJ^  ^'f^ 
grave  accusation  remains  unanswered  he  is  liUely  to  do 
their  cause  more  harm  than  good.  .  ,1,  ,u:^  .ve 

It  mav  seem  strange,  but  m  spite  of  all  this  ue 
believe  Kensit  is  in  earnest,  after  a  fashion  The 
records  of  religious  movements  show  that  such  char- 
acters are  not  uncommon.  It  is  very  easy  to  persuade 
"iself  that  the  end  justifies  the  —  '  .^'-^^^/i^;^;;^ 
no  harm  in  making  money,  even  in  questionable  wa^^s, 
to  be  spent  in  support  of  the  good  cause  or  in  -mn- 
tainin/one's  position  as  an  advocate  of  that  cause. 
kS  is  not  'the  first  u^o  has  tried  to  cast  ou  devi  s 
bv  Beelzebub  ;  to  use  evil  i  '  -rder  to  f  ^ack  cmI.  The 
method,  moreover,  is  otten  successful— for  a  time. 
Seelzebub  will  cast' out  his  own  ^pecies  readily  enough 
if  you  are  willing  to  pay  his  price.  Wha  he  cannot 
dn  if  he  would,  is  to  keep  them  out.  There  is  onl} 
on^  power  which  can  do  Lt ;  and  so  Kensit  and  his 
kind  will  some  day  discover. 

THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR.-I. 

BY  AN  EVE-WITNESS. 

TT  was  a  bad  blunder:  I  guess  we  -""'^  in  a 
i  hurry  to  work  up  another  war.  This  M  as  the 
comment  of  a  New  York  newspaper  editor  when  he 
Jec^i^ed  the  accounts  of  what  the  war  had  cost  his 
naDe^  The  adverse  balance  was  ^250,000,  and  the  only 
consolation  to  be  drawn  was  the  knowledge  that  the 
w"r  must  have  cost  his  principal  rival  about  a  third  more. 
Thev  wxre  the  two  pLpers  that  had  been  principally 
Sume^Ll  in  bringing  the  war  about,  having  spa  ed 
no  Xt  or  expense^o  incite  ,  the  classes  o  th 

United  States  since  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine 
The  time  has  now  come  when  thoughtful  Americans, 
lookinJ^  back  on  the  events  of  the  past  five  months 
may  begin  to  estimate  the  profits  and  losses  and  see  on 
whfch  side  the  balance  falls.    There  were  only  279 
ImeHcans  killed  and  .,2,  wounded  -^.ua^^^^^^^^^^^ 
while  those  killed  by  disease,  criminally  ^ggi  avated  b) 
Ihe  want  of  proper  treatment  or  food,  was  2086  ,  and 
Z  rtSmated'  nu'mber  of  those  ^^-^^y^J^:^ 
in  round  numbers,  about  40.000-    With  constitutions 
shattered  and  health  permanently  broken  thousands  of 
melTre  now  strugglin'g  to  their  h^^^' having  learned 
such  a  lesson  that  a  generation  will  have  to  Pass  away 
before  the  memory  of  their  experience  will  be  s^ffi^  ^ntly 
forgotten  to  induce  the  people  to  respond  to  a  call  for 
-irnliintpers  as  thev  did  this  spring. 

left  San^ago'^for  New  York  a  week  after  the  town 
had  surrendered.  All  through  the  war  we  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  news  either  by  letter  or 
fhrouth  the  newspapers.  I  was  absolutely  ignorant  of 
he  OP  nion  in  England,  and  hardly  better  informed 
?bout'op°n  on  in  America  in  reference  to  the  results  or 
about  opinion  ^^^^  interest 

h^r  d.at°  n  o^rlrH  Jin  New  York'we  looked  .ip 
the  files  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  gradu- 
lllv  iea  ned  from  meeVing  all  classes  of  people  in  clubs 
smoking-rooms,  at  dinner-tables,  in  ra.lway-cars  and 
hotel  got  a  good  idea  of  what  Americans  thought  of 
Thrwar  The  word  "heroes"  was  in  every  column  of 
t^e  newsp.'ieJsrbut  I  could  find  little  or  no  aUusion  to 

wanted  to  hear  praise  of  their  army  and  navy,  and  t  c 
napers  Aive  them  praise  full  and  overfiowing.  mirdly 
a  CO  urn  of  cool  and  reasonable  cnt.c.snn  was  to  be 
seen  One  paper  did  publish  a  dispatch  in  which  the 
cor?;spc.ident  gave  the  true  acount  of  how  some 
c™ies  71st  Volunteers   behaved   at  San 

iSan     l^ow  they  lay  down  in  the  grassland  refused 
to    r^ise    and    advance;   how   their    ofiicers,  more- 
l°ver  TefuseS  to  lead  them,  until  finally  the  regu  ars 
who  were  behind,  had  to  march  over  their  prostrate 
Tanks     The  morning  this  appeared  a  perfect  howl  of 
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execration  went  up,  and  the  other  papers  seized  the 
opportunity  of  abusing  their  rival.     "Traitor,  Slan- 
derer    "  Calumniator,"  were  among  the  epithets  applie 
to  the  journal  in  question.    The  storm  was  too  great  to 
be  withstood,  and  the  obnoxious  telegram  was  sup- 
pressed from   the   next  edition.     In   an   editorial  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  explain   the  dispatch  away. 
Then,    to  counteract  its  eff-ect,  they  started  a  sub- 
scription list  to   raise   a  memorial  to  the  heroes  ot 
the  o-allant  71st;  but  the  harm  was  done,  and  the 
paper  suff^ered  a  severe  blow  to  its  prestige  and  cir- 
culation.   About  a  week  or  so  afterwards  the  official 
report  of  the    battle    was  issued  by  General  Kent 
whose  division  comprised  the  71st  regiment.     In  cold 
and  soldierlike  language  General  Kent's  report  bore 
out  exactly  the  report  of  the  battle  as  telegraphed  by 
the  correspondent,  and  now  it  was  curious  to  see  how 
these  newspapers  treated  the  report.     It  was  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  suppressed  altogether  ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  papers  published  it  in  small  print  in  a  back 
page,  and  it  was  absolutely  ignored  in  the  editorial 
columns.   I  merely  give  this  incident  to  show  the  temper 
of  the  American  people,  which  accounts  for  the  Avay  the 
history  of  the  war  is  written.   If  I  had  not  been  through 
the  campaign  myself,  I  must  say  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  have  formed  any  true  con- 
ception of  the  war  from  the  daily  and  periodical  literature 
published  up  to  the  middle  of  August.    When  war 
broke  out  every  one  knew  that  America  was  unprepared. 
War  was  declared  on  21  April  and  on  22  June,  nine 
weeks   after,    about    16,000   troops   were   landed  a 
Daquiri.    Even  with  such  an  energetic  and  resourcetu 
nation  as  the  United  States,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  this  expedition  would  be  equipped  in  every  detail 
such  as  we  look  for  from  countries  that  keep  a  standing, 
army.    That  suitable  uniforms  for  the  hot  climate  were 
not  ready,  that  the  supply  of  tentage  should  be  short 
and  various-such  things  are  not  to  be  wondered  at  , 
but,  on  the  hand,  there  were  things  that,  making  the^ 
fullest  allowance  for  unpreparedness,  were  to  be  _  ex- 
pected to  be  properly  done,  things  which  the  American; 
people  and  the  American  Army  had  the  right  to  ex^pect,, 
and  the  failure  to  carry  out  these  things  is  utterly 
inexcusable  in  the  departments  responsible.  Santiago, 
is  only  two  days'  distance,  easy  steaming,  from  Florida 
and  three  to  four  days  from  New  York.    When  wt 
recollect  that  the  States  are  practically  a  supply  stou 
to  the  world  for  canned  goods,  soups  and  truit,  th. 
army  of  invasion  rightly  expected  to  be  properly  fed 
When  the  base  was  (after  the  first  few  days)  onl> 
twelve  miles  from  the  fighting  line  the  engineers  ough, 
to  have  been  capable  of  maintaining  one  proper  roat 
with  practical  bridges  over  the  streams  that  crossec 
it     When  it  was  known  that  the  invading  army  wa. 
entering  Cuba  during  the  rainy  season  and  wh^n  hua 
dreds  0I  doctors  were  offering  to  volunteer  in  the  States, 
there  ought  to  have  been  a  sufficient  number  on  the  spot 
and  ther^  ought  to  have  been  a  sufficient  quantity  0 
medical  supplies.    Surely  the  country  was  rich  enougl 
to  provide  them.    There  should  have  been  a  supply  0 
ice  for  the  hospitals-at  least  for  the  fever  hospital 
which  was  situated  right  on  the  sea-coast  at  Sibonej 
If  instead  of  having  over  two  months  to  prepare  ther 
there  had  been  only  two  weeks,  I  see  no  reason  wh 
with  the  unlimited  money  at  command    these  p  ai 
wants  should  not  have  been  supplied.    From  the  da 
of  the  landing  of  the  troops,  22  June,  up  to  2  J^'Y'  t": 
army  was  advancing  through  a  thickly-wooded  count 
covered  with  a  dense  undergrowth  through  which 
many  places  the  men  had  actually  to  mow  tl  e.r  ua: 
Hills  arose  on  all  sides  so  that  the  air  along  the  valle 
through  which  they  advanced  was  hot  and  stagnan 
The  men  were  clothed  in  l^^'^^vy  uniforms  u  tedy  u 
suited  to  the  climate,  and  this  greatly  increased  the  labo, 
of  the  march.    Most  of  the  soldiers  threw  away  the 
heavj  clothing,  many  even  their  blankets  and  pone  , 
or  waterproof  sheets;  this,  while  giving  them  great 
freedom  of  action   left  them  completely  unprotec 
against   the   heavy   dews  of  night,    or   agains  I 
terrible   tropical    showers   ^^l^^'V  occasional  y  swe 
down  with  fearful  violence,  giving  them  a  fo  f  a^jf ., 
what  the  rainj-  season  would  be  when;  -^lly^^^'J 
There  were  several  severe  skirmishes  as  tl  ey  advance, 
culminating  in  the  battle  of  San  Juan  fought  on  i  Jul) 
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All  throui^li  this  time,  ami  particularlv  on  llio  days 
when  the  liylitiiij,v  was  hardest,  llie  111011  wore  actiiaflv 
I   halt-starved.     On   30  June   and    i    and        fuiv  the 
_   great  majority  ot  tlie  men  on  the  fij^htin},'-  lino  liad  to 
i   subsist  on  hard  bread  and  coflee,  and  vorv  freqnontiy 
1   had  not  the  tmio  to  cook  the  latter.    When  the  few 
.   days'  rations  with  wliich  thev  iiad  started   from  the 
coast  had  driven  out.  the  transport  and  commissariat 
department  seemed  unable  to  brin<,>-  up  any  more  from 
the  rear.    Many  of  the  men  in  the  flight ini,>-  line  had  lost 
or  thrown  away  the  rations  they  started  with.  Several 
companies  and  retjiments  when  <;oin<;-  into  action  had 
piled  up  their  rations  in  some  place  "for  keeping,  and 
•  atter  the  fighting,  when  they  returned,  they  found  that 
'  their  Cuban  allies  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  them.  I 
know  several  companies  of  General  Lawton's  division 
Avho,  after  getting  some  bread  and  coffee  on  the  morn- 
mg  of  30  June,  had  nothing  else  to  eat,  except  possibly 
'  one  or  two  dry  hard  tack  until  the  fighting  was  over 
'  on  the  afternoon  of  i  July.    If  the  gallant  rush  made 
'  by  the  regulars  on  the  heights  of  San  Juan  had  been 
continued  the  trenches  of  Santiago  might  have  been 
;  occupied  that  same  afternoon  ;  the   Spaniards  were 
I  thoroughly  panic-stricken  and  fled  from  the  heights  of 
I  San  Juan  even  on  to  the  quays  of  Santiago,  where  they 

■  told  the  officers  of  the  fleet  that  all  was  lost.  But  the 
'  American  soldiers  were   unable  to  advance  farther  • 

■  they  were  thoroughly  exhausted,  princioally  for  want 
of  tood,  and  even  that  night  and  the  nights  followino- 

I  when  they  encamped  upon  the  ground  which  they  had 
;so  hardly  won,  they  were  still  left  without  provisions, 
; although  thirty  transport  vessels  laden  with  food  were 
:cnly  twelve  miles  distant.    One  would  have  thought 
•that  when  the  hurry  of  this  advance  was  over  such  a 
jstate  of  things  would  have  ceased,  but  such  was  not 
|the  case.    When  they  then  settled  down  to  besiege 
;bantiago  it  appeared  to   me  that  there  was  always 
more  danger  of  the  besieging   army   being  starved 
out   than  the  besieged,  and   here   was  a  wonderful 
'instance  of  where  sheer  luck  came  to  the  assistance  of 
ithe  Americans  and  counteracted  the  blundering  which 
certainly  did  not  deserve  such  good  fortune.    From  the 
time  of  the  landing  up  to  the  taking  of  Santiago  the  sea 
jilong  the  coast  was  wonderfully  calm.    I  have  spoken 
f.o  several  sea  captains  as  well  as  natives  who  know  the 
boast  well,  and  they  all  told  me  that  as  a  rule  at  this 
ame  of  the  year  a  high  surf  is  perpetually  breaking- 
Uong  the  coast,  making  landing  at  such  places  as 
Oaqujri  and  biboney  utterly  impossible.    If  they  had 
bxpenenced  the  usual  weather  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible tor  boats  to  land  from  the  transports.  There 
^s  no  pier  at  Siboney,  the  pier  at  Daquiri  would  be 
liseless  in  the  surf,  and  as  the  country  produces  nothing 
It  to  eat  except  mangoes  the  American  army  would 
imply  have  starved.     This  is  a  point  that  seems  to 
ave  been  totally  overlooked,  but  was  a  danger  ever  in 
'he  minds  of  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
rountry.    For  instance,  a  few  days  before  the  landin.- 
i.f  the  army,  I  was  living  in  General  Castalios'  camp  by 
he  sea  shore  at  Segua  and  a  couple  of  times  as  we 
at  smoking  after  dinner  he  pointed  to  the  long  line  of 
^lusically  falling  breakers,  and  said  to  me,  "  I  am  more 

■  fraid  of  them  for  the  Americanos  than  of  a  line  of 
ipaniards. 

I  Passing  from  the  commissariat  department,  we  may 
lance  for  a  moment  at  the  action  (or,  rather  want  of 

jc  ion)  of  the  Engineers.  There  was  only  one  road 
e  ween  the  base  and  the  front,  and  so  narrow  that 

[nly  at  interv-als  could  two  waggons  pass  each  other 

Ihere  seemed  to  be  no  attempt  to  keep  the  road^; 

ere  fiiledT-f  ^-^'^""^^P  ^"ts,  which 

I  ere  filled  with  mud  when  It  rained  and  with  dust  when  the 
"TlVT  tl-  'I"'        ^"  the  wounded  had  to 

jolted  back  to  hospital  at  Siboney,  and  so  bad  was  it 
at  one  day  being  without  a  horse  I  got  into  a  w^Jov 
at  after  a  short  distance  preferred  to  get  out  and'waH^ 
in  miles  into  Siboney.    This  road  was%rossed  by  fou 
rds  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  were  Ibout 

leasttiTh     iTu    """^  ^°  ^^'•'■^"t^  -hich  ran 

'ese  fords'-  fL  ^°'^u  '^'^  ^^^"^^  at 

ese  toids    the  men  crossing  by  joining  hands  often 

.b^o  de'rrwf  -.-httafter  a  hea:; 

The  W     T?  '°  P"'h  ^"•■^^^^^  the  field  guns 

the  tront.    It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  the  artillery 
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charging  through  the  ford  until  finally  a  gun  or  a 
caisson  would  slick  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  I 
have  seen  a  waggon  rolling  over  and  over  down  the 
torrent.  In  only  one  instance  was  any  attempt  made  to 
bridge  these  lords,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  bridge 
\yas  not  made  by  the  Kngineers.  There  was  ample 
timber  about  ot  the  most  suitable  nature  and  plenty  of- 
bamboo.  The  fords  were  short,  and  the  building  of 
bridges  the  most  simple  proposition  possible.  When  I 
was  coming  home  to  New  York  after  the  surrender,  I 
found  that  the  transport  that  I  was  travelling  on  con- 
tained seven  hundred  feet  of  pontoons  which  "had  never 
been  put  on  shore.  This  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
sort  of  organization  that  existed.  But  the  saddest 
instance  of  all  the  oflicial  blundering,  and  which  should 
make  Americans  most  thoroughly  ashamed,  is  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  with  which  I  will  deal  next  week. 

{To  be  continued.) 

HIGGINSON'S  DREAM. 
"T^ HE  world  \vent  very  well  with  Higginson  ;  and 
r:  fP°".t  that  time-say  fifteen  years  ago-he  found 
himself,  his  fortune  made  and  the  group  of  islands 
which  he  had,  as  he  himself  said,  rescued  from  bar- 
barism and  on  which  he  made  the  roads,  opened  the 
mines,  started  the  chief  industries,  constructed  the 
harbours,  and  generally  acted  either  as  Providence  or 
at  least  as  the  vicegerent  of  Providence— he  found  him- 
self and  these  placed  under  French  protection.  Himself 
nch,  decore,  respected  and  wdth  no  worids  to  conquer 
in  particular,  he  still  kept  on  adding  wealth  to  wealth 
trading  and  doing  what  he  considered  useful  work  for 
all  mankind  in  general,  just  as  if  he  had  been  poor 

Strange  that  a  kindly  man,  a  cosmopolitan,  half 
French,  half  English,  brought  up  in  Australia,  capable 
active,  pushing,  and  even  not  devoid  of  that  interior 
grace  a  speculative  intellect,  which  usually  militates 
against  a  man  in  the  battle  of  his  life,  should  think  that 
roads,  mines,  harbours,  havens,  ships,  bills  of  ladino- 
telegraphs,    tramways,    a  European    flag,    even  the 
French  flag  itself,  could  compensate  his  islanders  or 
still  less  compensate  the  worid  for  loss  of  liberty  for 
the  strange  anasmia  which  comes  to  wild  peoples  by  the 
mere  presence  of  the  white  man  in  their  midst,  but  so  it 
was.    Stranger  in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of  those 
who  go  grown  up  with  all  the  prejudices,  limitations 
circumscriptions  and  formalities  of  civilisation  become 
chronic  in  them,  and  see  in  savage  countries  and  wild 
peoples  l3ut  dumping  ground  for  European  trash,  and 
capabilities  for  the  extension  of  the  Roubaix  or  the 
Sheffield  trade  ;  for  he  had  passed  his  youth  amono-st 
the_ islands,  loved  their  wdmen,  gone  spearing  fish  wtth 
their  young  men,  had  planted  taro  with  them,  drunk 
kava,  learned  their  language,  and  become  as  expert  as 
themselves  m  all  their  futile  arts  and  exercises  ;  knew 
their  customs  and  was  as  one  of  them,  living  their  life 
and  thinking  it  the  best.    'Tis  said  (Viera,  I  think, 
relates  it),  that  in  the  last  years  of  fighting  for  the 
possession  of  Teneriffe,  and  when  Alonso  de  Lu-o  was 
hard   pressed   to    hold    his    own   against    the  last 
Mencey  Bencomo,  a  strange  sickness  known  as  the 
modorra"  seized  the  Guanches  and  killed  more  of 
them  than  were  slain  in  all  the  fights.    The  whole  land 
was  covered  with  the  dead,  and  once  Alonso  de  Lu^o 
met  a  woman  sitting  on  the  hill-side,  who  called  out, 
What  are  you  doing.  Christian?  Why  do  you  hesitate 
to  take  the  land  ?  the  Guanches  are  all  dead  "  The 
Spanish  chroniclers  say  that  the  sickness  came  about 
by  reason  of  a  wet  season,  and  that,  coming  as  it  did 
upon  men  weakened  by  privation,  they  fell  into  apathy 
and  welcomed  death  as  a  deliverer.    That  may  be  so 
and  it  IS  true  that  in  hill-caves  even  to-day  in  the  lone 
valleys  by  Icod  el  Alto  their  bodies  still  are  found  seated 
and  with  the  head  bowed  on  the  arms,  as  if  havino-  sat 
down  to  mourn  the  afillctlons  of  their  race,  God  had 
been  merciful   for   once   and   let   them   sleep.  The 
chroniclers  may  have  been  right,  and  the  wet  season, 
with  despair,  starvation  and  the  hardships  they  en- 
dured, may  have  brought  on  the  mysterious  "modorra  " 
the  "drowsy  sickness,"  under  which  they  fell     But  it 
needs  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  conquering  white 
man,  decked  In  his  shoddy  clothes,  armed  with  his  ^as- 
pipe  gun,  his  Bible  in  his  hand;  schemes  of  benevolence 
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deep  rooted  in  his  heart  ;  his  merchandise  (that  is,  his 
vhisl  V.  ^nn  and  cotton  cloths),  securely  stored  m  his 
CO  ruiated  iron-roofed  sheds,  and  he  hu^se  f  active  and 
persevering  as  a  beaver  or  red  ant,  to  bring  about  a 
Kkness  4ich.  like  the  " -odorra  "  ^^^^ 
people  whom  he  came  to  benefit    to  bless,  to  rescue 
from  their  savagery,  and  to  make  them  wise,  just, 
beautiful,  and  as  apt  to  differentiate  evil  from  good  as  even 
he  himself.   So  it  would  appear  that,  act  as  we  hke,  our 
presence  is  a  curse  to  all  those  people  who  haxe  pre- 
served the  primeval  instincts  of  our  race.  Curious^,  and  yet 
apparently  inevitable,  that  our  customs  seem  designed 
S  carrv  death  to  all  the  so-called  inferior  races  whom 
at  a  bound  we  force  to  bridge  a  period  which  it  has 
taken  us  a  thousand  years  to  pass.  H^rino- 
In  his  prosperity,  and  even  we  "^^y  f  P-P^^^^^^^ 
the  Elysi  im  of  dining  with  sous-prefets  in  Noumea, 
and  on  the  occasions  when  in  Melbourne  or  in  Sj^ney 
he  once  again  consorted  with  Europeans,  he  always 
dreamed  ol'  a  certain  bay  upon  the  coast  far  from 
No  mea,  where  in  his  youth  he  had  spent  six  happy 
months  with  a  small  tribe,    fishing  and  swimming 
hunting,  spearing  fish,  living  on  taro  and  bananas  and 
having  for  a  friend  one  Tean.  son  of  a  chief  a  >outh 
of  hit  own  age.    The  vision  of  the  happy  hfe  came 
back  to  him  ;  The  dazzling  beach,  the  heavy  foliage  of 
the  palao  and  bread-fruit  trees;  the  grove  of  cocoa- 
nuts  and  the  zigzag  and  intricate  paths  leading  from 
kut  o  hut,  which  when  a  boy  he  traversed  daily,  knovv- 
in-  them  all  by  instinct  in  the  same  way  that  horses  in 
vvUd   countries   know   to    return   towards  the  place 
.here  they  were  born.    And  stil    the  vision  haunted 
him  :  not  making  him  unhappy,  for  he  was  of  those 
men  who  find  relief  from  thought  in  work,  but  always 
there  in  the  same  way  that  the  remembrance  of  a  mean 
action  is  ever  present,  even  when  one  has  made  atone- 
ment,  or  induced  oneself  to  think  it  was  not  really 
mean,  but  rendered  necessary  by  circunistances  ;  or 
in  fact,  when  we  imagine  we  have  put  to  sleep  that 
inward   grasshopper   which   in    our   bosoms  blood, 
brain,  stomach,  or  wheresoever  it  is  situated  is  louder 
or  more  faint  according  to  our  state  of  health  diges- 
tion, weakness,  or  what  it  is  that  makes  us  hear  its 

''''And  so  it  was  that  cheap  champagne  seemed  flat  to 
him  ;   the  company  of  the  yellow-haired   and  faded 
^'^./-;...././../whom  Paris  dumps  on  New  Caledonia 
insipid,  the  villas  on  the  cliff  outside  Noumea  vulgar 
and  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  place  to  which 
he  had  so  much  contributed,  profitless  and  stale.  Not 
that  for  a  single  instant  he  stopped  working,  planning 
and  improving  his   estates,   or  missed  a   chance  to 
acquire"^"  town  lots,"  or  if  a  profitable  10.000  acres 
of  good  land  with  river  frontage  came  into  the  market 
hesitated  for  a  moment  to  step  in  and  buy.  Now 
though  by  this  time  he  had  long  got  past  the  time  of 
aSly  trading  with  the  natives  at  first  hand,  and  kept 
as  rich  men  do,  captains  and  secretaries  and  lawyers  o 
do  his  lying  for  him,  and  only  now  and  then  would 
condesce.ul  to  exercise  himself  in  that  respect  when  the 
stake  was  large  enough  to  make  the  matter  reputable, 
yet  sometimes  he  would  take  a  cruise  in  one  of  l^s  own 
schooners  and  play  at  being  poor.    Nothing  so  tickles  a 
man's  vanity  as  to  look  back  upon  his  sem.-incredible 
past  and  talk  of  the  times  when  he  had  to  live  on  six- 
pence a  day  and  to  recount  his  breakfast  on  a  penny 
Si  and  ghiss  of  milk,  and  then  to  put  his  hands  upon 
his  turtle-bloated  stomach,  smile  a  fat  smile 
"  Ah,  those  were  the  days,  then  I  was  happy  !  although 
he  knows  that  ^Ji  tiiat  halcyon  period  he  was  '"'^emble 
not  perhaps  soSiiuch  from  poverty  as  fro.n  that  e  v 
which  is  as  great  a  curse  to  poor  men  as  is  indigestion 

'''ilr  running  down  the  coast  of  New  Caledonia  in  a 
schooner,  trading  in  pearls  and  copra,  he  came  one 
evening  to  a  well-remembered  bay.  All  seemed  famihar 
to  him,  the  low  white  beach,  tall  palm  trees,  coral  reel 
with  breakers  thundering  over  it  and  the  still  bke 
lagoon  inside  the  clump  of  bread-fruit  trees,  the  sing  e 
tall  grey  stone  just  by  the  beach  all  graven  over  wi  h 
straifge  characters,  all  struck  a  chord  long  dp'-'^^^t  m 
his  mind.  So  telling  his  skipper  to  let  go  his  anchor 
he  rowed  himself  ashore.  On  landing  he  was  certain 
of  the  place  ;  the  tribe  about  five  hundred  strong,  ruled 
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over  by  the  father  of  his  friend,  Tean,  lived  right  along 
the  bay,  and  scattered  in  palm-thatched  huts  throughout 
the  district.  Then  he  remembered  a  certain  cocoanut 
palm  he  used  to  climb,  a  spring  of  water  in  a  thicket  of 
hibiscus,  a  little  stream  which  he  would  dam  up,  and 
then  divert  the  course  to  take  the  fish,  and  sitting  down, 
all  his  past  life  came  back  to  him.  As  he  himself  would 
say,  "  C't^tait  le  long  temps,  pauvre  Tean  il  doit  etre 
Are'ki  (chef)  mainrenant  ;  sa  soeur  peut-etre  est  morte 
ou  mariee  ....  elle  m'aimait  bien  .  .  .  ." 

But  this  day  dream  dispelled,  it  struck  him  that  the 
place  looked  changed.    Where  were  the  long  low  huts 
in  front  of  which  he  used  to  pass  his  idle  hours  stretched 
in  a  hammock,  the  little  taro  patches?    The  zigzag 
paths  which  used  to  run  from  house  to  house  across  the 
fields  to  the  spring  and  the  turtle  pond  were  all  grown 
up.   Couch-grass  and  rank  mimosa  scrub,  with  here  and 
there  ropes  of  lianas,  blocked  them  so  that  he  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  asked  himself  where  is  the  tribe  ?  Vainly 
he  shouted,  cooeed  loudly  ;  all  was  silent,  and  his  own 
voice  came  back  to  him  mufiled  and  startling  as  it  does 
when  a  man  feels  he  is  alone.    At  last  following  one  ot 
the  paths  less  grown  up  and  obliterated  than  the  rest, 
he  entered  a  thick  scrub,  walked  for  a  mile  or  two 
cutting  lianas  now  and  then  with  his  jack  knife,  stumb- 
ling through  swamps,  wading  through  mud,  until_  in  a 
small  clearing  he  came  upon  a  hut,  in  front  of  which  a 
man  was  digging  yams.    As  many  of  the  natives  m 
New  Caledonia  speak  English   and   few   French,  he 
called   to   him    in    Enghsh,    "Where   black  man 
Resting  upon  his  hoe,  the  man  replied,  "All  dead. 
"Where   Chief?"    And   the  same  answer,    '  Chiet, 
he  dead  "    "Tean,  he  dead?"    "  No,  Tean  Chief,  he 
ill,  die  soon  ;  Tean  inside   that  house."    Then  Hig- 
crinson,  not  understanding,  but  feeling  vaguely  that 
his  dream  was  shattered  in  some  way  he  could  not  , 
understand,  called  out,  "  Tean,  oh,  Tean,  your  friend 
Johnny  here  ! "    Then  from  the  hut  emerged  a  feeble  • 
man  leaning  upon  a  long  curved  stick,  who  gazed  at 
him,  as  he  had  seen  a  ghost.    At  last  he  said,      1  hat 
you,  John,  I  glad  to  see  you  once  before  I  die.  Whether 
they  embraced,  shook  hands,  rubbed  noses,  or  what 
their  greeting  was  is  not  recorded,  for  Higginson,  in 
alluding  to  it  always  used  to  say,  "  C'est  bete,  mais  le 
pauvre  homme  me  faisait  de  la  peine."    This  was  his 
sickness.    "  Me  sick,  John,  why  you  wait  so  long,  you 
no  remember,  no  many  years  ago  when  we  spear  hsh,; 
you  love  my  sister,  she  dead  five  years  ago  .  .  .  • 
when  me  go  kaikai  (eat)  piece  sugar  cane,  little  bi  ; 
perhaps  fall  on  the  ground,  Kig  bird  he  come  eat  bit  ot 
sugar  cane  and  eat  my  life."  _ 

Poor  Higginson  being  a  civilised  man,  with  the  lull 
knowledge  of  all  things  good  and  evil  contingent  on 
his  state,  still  was  dismayed,  but  said,  "No,  Tean,  1 
cret  plenty  big  gun  ;  you  savey  when  I  shoot  even  a 
butterfly  he  fall.     I  shot  big  bird  so  that  when  you  go 
kaikai  he  no  eat  pieces  and  you  get  well  again.      1  hus 
Higginson  from  his  altitude  argued  with  the  semi- 
savage,  thinking,  as  men  will  think,  that  even  death 
can  be  kept  off  with  words.    But  Tean  smiled  and  said, 
"  Tohnny,  you  savey  heap,  but  you  no  savey  all.  iti'^- 
time  I  die.    You  go  shoot  bird  he  turn  into  a  mouse, 
and  mouse  eat  all  1  eat,  just  the  same  bird.  Hn^ 
rather  staggered  Higginson,  and  he  felt  his  theor,. 
begin  to  vanish,  and  he  began  to  feel  a  little  angrj  bu. 
really  loving  his  old  friend  he  once  more  addressed  him- 
self to  what  he  now  saw  might  be  a  hopeless  task. 
"  I  £ro  Noumea  get  big  black  cat,  beautiful  cat,  a  1  uk 
same  tiger-you  savey  tiger,  Tean  ?-glossy  and  fat, 
long  tail  and  yellow  eyes  ;  when  he  see  mouse  he  eat 
him,  you  go  bed  sleep,  get  up,  and  soon  quite  welt. 
Tean  who  by  this  time  had  changed  position  vvith  hi^ 
friend,  and  become  out  of  his  knowledge  a  philosopher 
shook  his  head    sadly  and  replied,   "  . 
nothing,  John  ;  when  black  man  know  he  ^'^  there  .. 
no  hop;.    Suppose  cat  he  catch  mouse,  a  1  no  us^ 
mouse  go  change  into  a  big,  black  cloud,  all   he  .sam' 
rain.     Rain  fall  upon  me,  and  each  ^''OP  b'.  "  "^^^ 
into  my  bones.   I  die,  John,  glad  I  see  J'ou  .  black  m  u 
all  die,  black  woman  no  catch  baby,  tribe  onl>  fiU, 
•stead  of  five  hundred.    We  all  go  out  al    the  sam 
smoke,  we  vanish,  go  up  somewhere,  into  the  cloudy 
Black  men  and  white  men,  he  no  can  live.    New  Laic 
donia  (as  you  call  him)  not  big  enough  for  both. 
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What  liappoiKxl  at'tor  that  Hii^i^iiiMHi  never  tokl,  tor 
Avhen  he  reached  tliat  point  lie  used  to  breaU  out  into  a 
torrent  of"  half  I'Vench,  halt"  ICn_i,'lish  oatlis,  blasplieine 
his  sjods,  eiirse  progress,  rail  at  civilisation,  and  recall 
the  time  when  all  tlie  tribe  were  happy,  and  he  and 
Tear  lO  their  youth  went  spearin«^-  fish.  And  tiien 
bewildered,  and  as  if  half  conscious  that  he  liinisell" 
had  been  to  blame  would  say,  "  1  made  the  roads, 
opened  the  mines,  built  the  lirst  pier,  I  opened  up  the 
Island,  ah,  le  pauvre  Tean,  il  me  faisait  de  la  peine  .  .  . 
et  sa  soeur  morte  ....  she  was  so  pretty  with  a 
hibiscus  wreath  ....  ah,  well,  pauvre  petite  .  .  .  ., 
je  I'aimais  bien."  R.  B.  Ci'N.\iNt;n.\A!E  Graham. 

TH1-:  PATRIOTIC  FUND.— I. 

IT  is  reported  that  the  Patriotic  Fund  Commissioners 
have  informed  the  Admiralty  officials  at  Devonport 
that  they  cannot  i^rant  any  more  pensions  to  widows 
out  of  the  Russian  War  Fund.  "From  the  whole 
•country,"  says  this  report,  "  sixteen  hundred  appli- 
cations were  received.  In  the  Western  District  eighty- 
three  widows  have  been  granted  allowances  and  about 
three  hundred  in  the  rest  of  the  country."  We  quote 
from  "The  Standard."  The  figures  given  are  a  little 
.puzzling  to  us  because  the  Patriotic  Fund  Report  dated 
May  last  informed  the  public  that  up  to  that  time  the 
Commissioners  had  found  408  widows  and  placed  them 
upon  their  "  new  General  Fund  "  ;  but  if  "  about  three 
hundred "  is  taken  as  meaning  325,  the  statements 
would  tally.  We  have  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  report  that  the  Commissioners  "cannot  grant  any 
more  pensions."  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
tone  of  the  Ma}-  report,  and  it  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund  Commissioners. 

These  Commissioners  are  extremely  jealous  guardians 
not  only  of  the  original  patriotic  (or  Russian  War 
F"und)  but  of  some  seventeen  ot:her  funds  which  have 
been  placed  in  their  hands.  The  aggregate  capital  of 
these  Funds  at  the  end  of  December  last  was  close 
upon  ;/J"90o,ooo.  But  the  Commissioners  spent  in 
relief  under  ;^40,ooo  last  year,  less  than  4^  per  cent,  on 
the  capital ;  in  fact  only  five  or  six  thousand  pounds 
more  than  the  nursed-up  capital  yields  them  in  interest. 
It  is  on  that  principle  of  conserving  funds  raised  for 
the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of  our  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  that  the  door  is  slammed  in  the 
faces  of  some  twelve-hundred  Crimean  widows*  whom 
the  Commissioners  had  themselves  hunted  up  under  the 
pressure  of  public  and  Parliamentary  criticism  and  in- 
vited to  share  in  the  Fund  subscribed  by  a  sympathising 
nation  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  In  the  meantime  the 
establishment  nibbles  away  at  the  Fund.  Mr.  Fin- 
laison's  account  of  the  liabilities  shows  a  sum  of  ;^i8,6oo 
charged  to  capital  to  meet  establishment  charges  and 
pensions.  The  expenditure  account  enables  us  to 
distinguish  the  annual  charges  under  this  head  and  to 
separate  salaries  and  pensions  from  the  "  stationery, 
postage,  &c.  "  which  are  grouped  with  them  in  the 
statement  of  liability.  Here  are  three  Items  from  the 
expenditure  account : — 

£     s.  d. 

Salaries — Office   1^45    -  " 

Gratuity  to  a  clerk  for  extra  and 

special  services   u-    q  o 

A-ilowances  to  retired  officers  of 

Office  staff"   -25    o  9 

Here  is  an  outlay  of  nearly  ;^203d,  or  not  very  far 
short  of  the  ^2416  which  represents  the  proportion 
of  allowances  to  widows  and  orphans  of  officers  on  the 
principal  or  Crimean  War  Fund.  The  labourer  Is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  it  may  be  pleasant  to  think  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  administering  old-age  pen- 
sions to  others  shall  not  themselves  in  th'eir  old 
age  be  without  their  retiring  allowance.  But  the 
Crimean  War  Fund  and  its  successors  were  not  raised 
to  provide  offices  and  pensions  for  retired  army  men  or 
others.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  placed  on  record  their  opinion  "that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  donors  to  a  fund  for  a  special  calamity 
that  the  money  raised  should  be  expended  on  the 
sufferers."  If  the  Patriotic  Fund  Commissioners  do 
.not  see  that  the  funds  get  to  these  sufferers  in  good 
time,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  office  of  the 


I'und,  the  salaries  of  its  olVicial-i,  ant!  particularly 
the  pensions  to  retired  members  of  11k-  slall,  should 
.ittracl  an  unpleasant  amount  o'i  attention  from  the 
outsitle  public. 

In  the  interests  of  the  Patriotic  I'und  Commissioners 
themselves,  and,  what  is  of  much  more  im]-)ortance,  in  the 
interests  of  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  it  is 
absolutely^  necessary  that  the  administration  of  liie 
Patriotic  Fund  should  command  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  The  i'atriotic  Fund  Commissioners  are  now 
empowered  by  statutory  commission  to  ask  and  receive 
from  the  public  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  officers  and  men  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces,  and  also  to  distribute  these  contribu- 
tions in  the  way  they  think  expedient.  These  are  very 
comprehensive  powers.  And  they  are  very  responsible 
powers.  No  private  charity  can -perhaps,  if  the  Com- 
missioners did  their  duty,  no  private  charity  ought  to— 
compete  with  a  body  armed  with  such  a  mandate, 
especially  as  the  Commissioners  are  further  possessed 
of  a  previous  Royal  order  requiring  "  all  authorities,  civil, 
naval  and  military,  to  aid  them  In  their  work  when  called 
upon." 

It  is  a  public  misfortune  If  for  any  reason  the  Com- 
missioners are  unable  to  exercise  these  powers  through 
want  of  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Have  they  got 
that  confidence?  Apparently  not,  for  Ave  read  with 
amazement  in  the  last,  the  thirty-sixth,  report  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  something  which  prepared  us  for 
the  announcement  made  at  Devonport.  It  was  a  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
missioners, to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  declaring  that  the 
means  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  are  inadequate  to  discharge 
the  dwindling  liabilities  of  the  remote  Crimean  War 
claims,  and  alleging  "great  difficulty"  in  even 
suggesting  any  means  of  supplementing  the  surplus 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  "  They  believe,"  says  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  "that  an  appeal  to  the  public 
for  subscriptions  is  not  at  the  present  moment  ad- 
visable, for  it  may  be  urged  that  many  additional 
widows  might  be  relieved  by  the  resources  for  relief  of 
widows  and  orphans  of  sailors  and  soldiers  administered 
independently  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  Commlsiioners 
being  joined  to  the  resources  under  the  administration 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund  Commissioners,  as  recommended 
by  the  recent  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whose  conclusions  on  this  point  were  accepted 
both  by  the  Government  and  by  the  Patriotic  Fund 
Commissioners." 

We  may  leave  for  the  present  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Committee  and  the  interpretation  put 
upon  them  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  this  letter 
to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Goschen.  The  point 
we  emphasise  is  the  incontrovertible  one  that  Royal 
Commissioners  possessing  and  virtually  monopolising 
such  ample  powers  confess  themselves  unable  to  use 
them.  "VVhatever  the  reason  they  avow  paralysis. 
An  occasion  has  arisen  vv^hen  appeals  to  the  public 
may  have  to  be  made  again.  The  Commissioners 
are  placed  in  a  position  to  make  it  with  all  the  advan- 
tage of  statutory  authority  and  official  aid.  But  we 
learn  from  their  last  report  that  they  are  in  fear  of  what 
the  public  may  say  ;  and  who  knows  whether  they  will 
make  it.  ^  Is  their  fear  justified?  From  what  we  can 
learn  it  is.  We  do  not  hear  that  the  recent  inquiries 
have  led  to  any  remarkable  revival  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
Patriotic  Fund.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  rush  on  the 
part  of  those  in  possession  of  what  the  Duke  calls 
pther  "  resources  for  relief  "  to  throw  those  resources 
into  the  laps  of  the  Royal  Commissioners.  We  have 
on  the  other  hand  heard  of  men  of  the  Services  who  are 
still  indisposed  to  give  the  Roya\  Commissioners  a 
single  penny  even  if  they  do  makk  public  appeals.  We 
do  not  want  anything  more  than  the  Duke's  own  letter, 
coupled  with  the  whole  tone  of  the  thirty-sixth  report,  to 
confirm  the  lamentable  impression  that  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners of  the  Patriotic  Fund  are  still  a  long  way 
from  having  conquered  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
But  we  may  look  out  for  positive  censure,  now  that  so 
many  widows  invited  to  apply  for  aid  have  been  turned 
ernpty  away.  And  it  is  not  the  Crimean  War  service 
widows  alone  that  are  In  question.  Between  May,  1897, 
and  May,  1898,  the  Commissioners  acknowledged  that 
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they  liad  received  between  two  and  thr.ee  thousand 
applications  for  relief,  whereas  only  1600  have  come  from 
widows  of  Russian  War  service  sailors,  soldiers 
and  marines.  What  about  the  remainder  of  the 
applications  ?  The  Commissioners  are  bound  to  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  as  almoners  promptly  and 
completely  or  throw  down  their  commission.  What 
these  responsibilities  are,  how  they  have  discharged 
them,  and  whether  they  dare  appeal  to  the  public  under 
their  present  system  and  with  their  present  capital  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  in  a  future  article. 

"MACBETH"  AND  MRS.  KENDAL. 

SHAKESPEARE  had  his  short-comings.  Love  of  him 
does  not  blind  me  to  his  limitations  and  his  faults 
of  excess.    But,  after  all,  the  man  is  dead,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  emulate  that  captious  and  rancorous  spirit 
— inflamed,  as  it  often  seemed  to  me,  by  an  almost  per- 
sonal animosity— in  which  my  predecessor  persecuted 
him  beyond  the  grave.    A'/l  dc  viortuis  nisi  bonimi,  say 
I:  else,  what  is  to  become  of  the  classics?    In  that 
they  were  directed  against  one  who  could  not  defend 
himself,  I  regarded  Mr.  Shaw's  attacks  as  cowardly  ; 
in  that  Mr.  Shaw  was  a  dramatist  himself,  I  regarded 
them  as  suspect.    Yet  would  I  have  heartily  approved 
of  them,  had  I  imagined  that  they  would  induce  managers 
not  to  revive  certain  of  Shakespeare's  plays  quite  so  fre- 
quently.    But  I  have  just  said  that  defamation  of  the 
dead  will  tend  to  destroy  the  classics.    And  so  it  may, 
if  it  be  used  discreetly.    And,  if  it  do,  so  much  the 
better  for  Shakespeare.    When  a  plaj-  has  become  a 
classic  in  drama,  it  ceases  to  be  a  play.     It  may  be- 
come a  classic  in  literature  without  any  detriment  to 
itself,  but,  when  it  becomes  also,  like  "  Hamlet  "  or 
"Romeo   and  Juliet"   or   "Macbeth,"    a  classic  in 
drama,  all,  if  I  may  be  allowed   to  say   so,   is  up 
with    it.      One     of    the     reasons    for    the  recent 
success   of   "Julius  Ca;sar "  was  that  so  few  per- 
sons  had    ever   seen    "Julius   Cresar"    acted.  The 
characters    and    the    situations    were    moving  and 
impressive,    were,    in    a    word,    dramatic,  because, 
not  having  seen  them  more  times  than  one  would  care 
to  count,  one  did  not  know  them  all  by  heart  ;  one  saw 
the  play  as  a  play  and  so  derived  esthetic  pleasure  froni 
it.    Now  that  the  dramatic  qualities  of  "Julius  Caesar" 
have  been  demonstrated,  it  will  be  revived  often  In 
various  theatres.    Seeing  how  good  are  the  parts  of 
Antony,    Brutus    and    Cassius,    eminent   actors  will 
always  be  seizing  an  opportunity  to  play  them.  _  The 
thing  will  become  a  classic  in  drama,  and  one  will  be 
able'^to  regard  it  only  as  a  vehicle  for  acting.    One  will 
be  as  deadly  familiar  with  the  forum-sccne  as  with  the 
screen-scene   in    "The  School  for  Scandal,"  or  the 
balcony-scene  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."    All  its  dramatic 
savour  will  have  been  lost.    Its  interest  will  be  merely 
histrionic  :—"  is  Mr.  *  so  powerful  as  **?— you- never 
saw  **  ?    Ah,  what  a  performance  !    Not  so  subtle  as 
***'s  perhaps— but  oh!  the  way  he  said  'Was  this 
ambition?'     He  just  put  his  hand  In  his  toga  and— 
why,  *  holds  his  hand  straight  In  front  of  him— misses 
the  whole  point  of  it  !     For  my  own  part,  I  always 
thought  that.  In  some  respects,  **»*'s  idea—"  .  . 
Nothing  could  be  drearier  than  this  kind  of  comparative 
criticism  ;  yet  a  classic  play  makes  it  quite  inevitable. 
The  play  is  dead.    The  stage  Is  crowded  with  ghosts. 
Every  head  in  the  auditorium  is  a  heavy  casket  of 
reminiscence.    Play  they  never  so  wisely,  the  players 
cannot  lay  those  circumambient  ghosts  nor  charm  those 
well-packed  caskets   to   emptiness.      "Hamlet"  and 
"  Romeo  "  and  "  Macbeth  "  can  be  revived,  but  not  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word  :  live  again  they  do  not, 
nor   will    they   ever   do   so,   unless   all  managers- 
metropolitan,  suburban  and  provincial    enter  into  a 
solemn  compact  not  to  revive  them  for  a  period  of  (say) 
thirty  years.    Give  us  but  time  to  forget  them  and  their 
Interpreters,  and  then  they  will  once  more  be  plays. 
At  present  they  are  but  so  many  parts  and  so  many 
scenes,  so  many  tests  and  traps  for  eminent  mimes. 
For  the  sake  of  those  mimes  no  less  than  for  the  sake 
of  Shakespeare,  let  all  managers  forthwith  enter  into  the 
compact  whicii  I  have  suggested. 

Of  all  Shakespeare's  plays,  "  Macbeth"  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  often  enacted.    It  is  the  only  one  that  contains 
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two  great  parts,  each  of  which,  susceptible  of  many 
interpretatlons,  can  be  equally  well  fitted  to  the  tem- 
peraments and  methods  of  various  mimes.  According 
to  Aubrey  the  play  was  first  acted  in  1606,  at  Hampton 
Court,  in  the  presence  of  King  James.     It  is  stated 
that  Hal  Berridge,  the  youth  who  was  to  have  acted, 
the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth,  "fell  sudden  sicke  of  a 
pleurisie,   wherefor   Master   Shakespere   himself  did 
enacte  in  his  stead."     One  wishes  that  Aubrey  had 
given  some  account  of  the  poet's  impersonation.  It 
would  be  amusing  to  know  Shakespeare's  own  view  of 
the  part — more  amusing,  however,  than  valuable,  for 
the  actor  is  the  interpreter  of  the  dramatist,  and  the 
creative  artist  is  always  the  least   competent  inter- 
preter of  his  own  work  ;  besides,  as  I  have  said,  there 
can  be  no  final  or  binding  interpretation  of  so  com- 
plex a  part  as  Lady  Macbeth.    Different  actresses  will 
always  act  the  part  in  their  different  ways,  and  every 
way  will  have  its  champions  among  the  critics,  and 
every  champion  will  have  right  on  his  side.  Meanwhile, 
I  find  the  Macbeth  controversy  rather  tedious.  Most 
critics  of  the  latest  production  have  been  talking  non- 
sense about  the  Zeitgeist  and  about  neurotic  subtlety 
and  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  though 
the  play  had  hitherto  been  acted  only  on  the  blood-and- 
thunder  convention  of  Mrs.  Siddons.   Mere  fallacy!  We 
may  be  sure  that  "the  gentle  poet-philosopher"  himself 
acted  In  much  the  same  way  as  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
or,  for  that  matter.  Miss  Ellen  Terry.     In  Pepys'  diary, 
too,  there  is  certain  evidence  that  Mrs.  Knipp's  famous 
Impersonation  was  of  much  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
our  critics  suppose  to  be  a  strange  phenomenon  of  1898. 
"Thence  to  the  Cockpitt  Theatre,"  writes  Pepys  In  the 
autumn  of  1667,  "to  witness  my  dearest  M'"  Knipp  in 
the  Tragedie  of  Macbeth,  than  which  as  I  did  this  day  say 
to  M''  Kllllgrew  I  do  know  no  play  more  diverting  nor 
more  worthie  to  the  eye.    Did  secure  a  prime  place  ia 
the  pitt,  whereof  I  was  glad,  being  neare  under  my 
Ladle  Dorset  and  her  good  husband.    The  latter  did 
twice  salute  me  with  effusion,  and  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that   those   around   me   perceived   this.  Methought 
M""^  Knipp  did  never  play  so  fine,  specially  in  the  matter 
of  the  two  daggers,  yet  without  brawl  or  overm.uch 
tragick  gesture,  the   which   is   most   wearisome,  as 
though  an  actress  do  care  more  to  affright  us  than  to 
be  approved.    She  was  most   comlckal  and  natural 
when    she   walks   forth   sleeping   (the  which   I  can 
testify,   for  M''"  Pepys  also  walks  sleeping  at  some 
times),    and  did  most  Ingeniously  mimick  the  man- 
ner of  women   who   walk  thus."     Obviously,  then, 
the  critics  are  wrong  in  regarding  Mrs.  Campbell's 
performance    as    something  peculiar    to    the  spirit 
of  this  generation.    In  the  sleep-walking  scene,  Mrs. 
Campbell  was   not   "comlckal,"    but  she   was  very 
"  natural,"   and  throughout  the  play  she   made  her 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  beauty  and  to  the  Intellect  rather 
than  to  the'  sense  of  terror.     Mr.   Forbes  Robertson 
acted   In    a   similar   way.     Both   took  the  line  laid 
down  for  them  by  their  natural  method.     I  thought 
that  both  performances  were  very  beautiful.    It  docs 
not  matter  in  what  method  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth 
be  played,  so  long  as  they  be  both  played  well  in  the 
same  method.    A  violent  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  gentle 
Macbeth,  or  vice  versa,  would  be  a  nuisance.  Mrs. 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  act  in  perfect 
harmony.     Mr.  Tabor  is  most  admirable  as  Macduff. 
Indeed,  the  whole  production  is  a  great  success.  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  the  latest  production  of  "  Macbeth" 
for  many  years  to  come. 

At  the  St.  James's  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal.  It  is- 
a  superfluous  task  to  write  a  panegyric  on  one  whom 
every  one  is  praising,  and  so  let  my  panegyric  be  taken 
as  written.  I  will  merely  say  that  Mrs.  Kendal  stands- 
alone,  on  a  plane  f^ir  above  any  other  English  actress^ 
and  that  to  see  her  act  is  a  very  exquisite  pleasure, 
which  none  should  forego.  I  hope  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendal  will  not  return  to  the  provinces  at  the  end  of 
their  present  season.  Surely,  among  all  the  theatres  in 
London,  one  theatre  can  be  found  for  them.  Other- 
wise, I  and  other  lovers  of  perfect  acting  shall  be_  com- 
pelled to  follow  them,  at  great  personal  inconvenience, 
round  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Wyndham  has  returned  to  the  Criterion.  His 
spirit  seems  to  be  unbroken  by  the  interminable  rail  of 
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•'The  I.iars,"  for  he  pl;iys  liis  pari  as  hrilliaiUly  and  as 
cheerfull)  as  ever.  Nevertlieless,  1  hope  tliat  he  will 
iaaug^urate  the  next  contury  with  a  new  pla\.  Max. 

F\TK  AND   IWSinOX:  'nilMR    I  RICA  TM !•  NT 
OK  MAX. 

I  /^NK  by  one  in  lij^ht-liearted  procession  fafe's 
I  v^'  ambitions  j^o  by  us  and  pass  out  of  siijht.  Often 
their  actual  proijress  is  unremarked,  and  it  is  only 
after  many  days  that  we  learn  the  truth.  Then,  at 
last,  we  know  that  some  other  fancy  of  youth  has 
vanished  with  the  rest.  A  little  looking-  backward,  a 
brief  scrutiny  of  the  present,  and  we  lind  ourselves 
refjardiuij  witli  no  very  heart-rendinij  sorrow  a  loss  that, 
but  a  brief  while  since,  we  jud^-ed  mii^ht  not  befall  us 
without  some  considerably  graver  sense  of  irrief. 

Regard  the  question  how  you  will,  this  gay  relin- 
quishment of  much-worshipped  ideals  is  little  short  of 
tranquil  confession  of  failure.     It  is  therefore  curious 
compare  the  stoic,  even  cynical,  attitude  of  thoug-ht 
ending  such  momentous  losses  with  the  deep  feeling- 
sorrow  consequent  upon  calamities   in    reality  of 
>omewhat  less  serious  concern.    I  allude  especially  to 
I  the  changes  to  which  fashion  yearly  accustoms  us  :  to 
'  changes  both  of  manner  and  dress,  but  more  particu- 
I  larly  in  the  matter  of  personal  adornment.    One  parts 
cheerfully  with  the  notion  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  or 
the   Lord-Chancellorship.     Life   without   these  high 
offices  still  appears  to  be  filled  with  a  multitude  of 
interests  :  even  the  State  itself  does  not  seem  in  any  way 
sensible  of  the  loss  it  has  sustained,  the  golden  chance 
I  overlooked.    But  that  there  is  no  hope  of  a  revival,  at 
!  least  for  many  years  to  come,  of  the  sprigged  Tambour 
vest  is  a  reaHsation  which  impresses  one  with  some  idea 
of  Life's  emptiness,  a  clear  perception  of  a  barren 
outlook. 

By  the  few  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess  an 
eye  ready  to  observe  the  absence  of  the  picturesque,  it 
,  will  not  be  denied  that  the  history  of  English  costume 
[for  the  last  century  or  more  is  nothing  but  a  sequence 
[of  changes  needlessly  for  the  worse.  As  though  in 
i excuse  we  strike  ourselves  significantly  on  our  insigni- 
ificantly  clad  chests  and  boast  of  our  energy,  our  edu- 
cated taste,  and  our  love  of  sport,  for  all  the  world  as 
I  though  eighteenth-century  beaux  were  altogether  lacking 
|in  these  qualities. 

,  I  take  it  that  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case. 
iReaders  of  Mrs.  Mannington's  delightful  "  Tunbridge 
Tattle"  —  a  volume  now,  alas!  ver}-  scarce — will 
possibly  recall,  as  an  instance  of  courage  and  perse- 
,verance,  an  anecdote  related  of  Orlando  Wray.  It 
Iseems  that  this  emhient  "blood,"  who  led  Fashion 
I  when  the  younger  Pitt  was  in  power,  laid  a  wager  to 
'tie  cravats  against  Lord  Cr-gh-n  (possibly  James,  third 
IViscount  Croghan)  at  a  guinea  apiece.  Mr.  George 
Selwyn  was  very  fittingly  chosen  as  judge.  The  match 
ilasted  for  close  on  nine  hours,  and  they  were  level  when 
jthe  final  round  was  called.  Amidst  intense  excitement 
lOrlando  Wray  won  it  by  a  short  crease.  In  Squire 
jMeynell's  country  he  was  a  well-known  "  thruster," 
[and  his  success  was  attributed,  no  doubt  with  some 
jjustice,  to  his  excellent  condition.  It  was  admitted, 
ihowever,  that  Lord  Cr-gh-n,  though  he  had  crumpled 
jhis  twenty-third  most  distressingly,  produced  a  master- 
ipiece  with  his  forty-second  and  again  with  his  forty- 
jfourth  ;  and  that  he  had  been  somewhat  handicapped 
ibythe  fact  that  his  leading  valet  had  fainted  in  assisting 
jhis  lordship  to  adjust  his  fifty-ninth.  Orlando  Wray 
|made  frequent  use  of  a  method  hitherto  almost  unknown, 
j:ombining  the  ease  of  the  "  Osbaldistone "  with  the 
jslegance  of  the  "Mail-coach"  of  a  later  period.  It  is 
Isaid  that  a  Mr.  George  Hawley  won  close  on  300  guineas 
over  the  match,  which  was  the  talk  of  the  Pantiles  and 
of  Crockford's  for  near  a  week. 

This  picture  of  the  two  tireless  enthusiasts  sitting 
lour  after  hour,  back  to  back,  each  before  his  shapely 
Sheraton  glass  and  practising  what  is  now  a  dead  art, 
s  surely  a  sorrowful  but  valuable  study  in  an  age  which 
denies  us  the  possibility  of  any  such  elegant  accom- 
plishment. And  perhaps  the  saddest  reflection  of  any 
s  that  we  have  gained  nothing  from  Fashion  for  all  that 
Fate  has  stolen.  At  most  they  fling  us  in  return  but  a 
Drief  couple  of  hours  or  so  in  a  day  to  be  applied  to  the 
occupation  of  dressing.    Each  season  brings  to  us  the 


downfall  of  some  historic  and  absolutely  useless  adjunct 
lo  our  costume.  We  cry  aloud.  Hut  in  spite  of  our 
eager  lamentations  the  svvoi-tl-belt  buttons,  even  the 
very  lapels  will  be  shorn  from  olVour  coats. 

1  am  led  lo  this  conclusion  by  the  rumoin-ed  decline 
of  the  regard  in  which  l-'ashion  for  more  than  a  century 
has  held  the  elaborately  inconvenient  but  altogfcther 
admirable  top  hat.  Where,  now,  arc  the  gracious 
curves  of  the  "Turf"?  And  where  the  straighter 
reticence  of  the  "Tilbury?"  Slowly  the  top  hat  is 
becoming  as  extinct  as  the  cavalier's  plumes. 

One  indignantly  wonders  when  Fashion,  excitedly 
shrieking  for  change,  and  Fate  coldly  insistent  on 
utility,  will  cease  to  exact  such  enormous  sacrifices.  It 
is  little  consolation  to  reflect  that  Fashion  runs  in  a 
cycle  and  that  Fate  turns  a  wheel.  We  may  live,  it  is 
true,  to  see  matters  a  degree  worse.  We  may  delibe- 
rately encase  ourselves  in  workmanlike  costumes  of 
painted,  unwearable  tin.  Possibly  for  some  of  us  the 
cycle  may  run  round  once  more  to  plain  paint.  But  at 
least  we  are  unable  to  comfort  ourselves  with  any  hope 
of  Fashion's  cycle  revolving  even  fast  enough  to  give  us 
once  more  the  poetic  simplicity  of  the  sheep-skin.  At 
least  we  find  it  difiicult  to  forgive  Fate  for  sending  us 
an  age  when  emblazoned  tabards  are  no  longer 
necessar}-. 

These  remarks,  it  should  be  explained,  have  no 
reference  to  the  attire  of  the  fair  sex.  For,  in  an  odd 
spirit  of  injustice,  the  relentless  pair  have  done  nothing 
to  destroy  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  woman's 
dress.  By  some  magical  influence  of  Fate  there  was 
never  a  mode  with  them  of  all  Fashion's  countless 
changes  that  was  more  becoming  than  the  particular 
one  at  any  moment  in  vogue.  It  was  true  centuries 
ago  of  Boadica?a's  beaten  breastplate  ;  and  as  latel}'  as 
the  Sunday  morning  before  Goodwood.  A.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

"T^HERE  has  been  little  activity  in  any  department  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week,  and  changes 
have  been  slight  and  irregular.  Nevertheless  the  tone 
of  the  market  has  been  fairly  strong  and  it  seems  as  if 
the  eff'ect  of  the  latest  political  scare  has  almost  disap- 
peared. The  decision  of  the  French  Ministry  to  refer 
the  question  of  revision  in  the  Dreyfus  case  to  the  Cour 
de  Cassation  has  led  to  greater  confidence  on  the  Paris 
Bourse,  and  public  opinion  in  the  French  capital  is  per- 
ceptibly calmer  in  spite  of  all  the  eff'orts  of  the  Anti- 
Semites  and  the  wilder  partisans  of  the  Army.  The 
Fashoda  question  has  also  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
diplomats,  and  is  not  now  likely  to  lead  to  any  collision 
between  England  and  France,  although  it  does  not 
admit  of  doubt  that  the  English  Government  will  insist 
on  Major  Marchand's  withdrawal.  In  South  Africa  the 
lease  of  Delagoa  Bay  to  England  is  probably  already 
settled,  whilst  all  danger  of  trouble  in  South  America 
between  Chili  and  Argentina  over  the  boundary 
question  seems  to  have  disappeared.  Concerning 
affairs  in  China  at  present  information  is  decidedly 
lacking,  but  the  return  of  the  Empress  -  Dovv'ager  to 
power  is  not  calculated  to  promote  British  interests 
there.  The  haste  with  which  the  Emperor  was  setting 
about  such  reforms  as  the  cutting  off  of  pigtails  would 
no  doubt  have  disturbed  seriously  the  unstable  equili- 
brium of  the  Empire,  but  he  certainly  seemed  to  be 
more  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  than  of  Russia.  Any- 
way, starving  brokers  and  impecunious  jobbers  are  now 
hoping  that  the  nervous  public,  which  flees  from  the 
Stock  Markets  as  from  a  pest  at  the  slightest  cloud  on 
the  political  horizon,  will  soon  again  enter  the  market- 
place to  buy  and  sell. 

The  Money  Market  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  the  sudden  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  last  week  and 
from  the  heavy  borrowings  of  the  Bank,  which  made 
the  rate  effective.  There  has  been  a  great  pressure  for 
money  through  the  week  in  the  short  loan  market  and 
day  to  day  advances  have  been  charged  up  to  the  full 
3  per  cent,  of  the  Bank  rate,  as  against  }  to  h  per  cent, 
a  week  or  two  ago.  The  tightness  of  the  market,  due 
to  the  end  of  the  quarter  requirem.ents  and  the  demands 
for  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility disappear  at  the  end  of  this  week,  and  the  release 
of  dividends  will  bring  about  an  abundance  of  money 
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and  consequently  lower  rates.  In  America  the  position 
is  distinctly  easier  and  the  United  States  Treasury  has 
taken  steps  to  set  free  a  portion  of  its  large  gold 
balances.  The  Bank  of  England  return  for  the  week 
shows  a  weaker  position,  but  this  is  only  the  normal 
condition  at  this  particular  period.  The  total  reserye 
has  fallen  ;^i,032,454,  and  the  proportion  of  reserye  to 
liabilities  3.V  per  cent,  to  47^  per  cent.  In  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  last  year  the  decrease  in  the  reserye 
was  £1,331,000.  Only  ;,^334,ooo  of  bullion  has  been 
taken  for  export,  but  there  has  been  the  usual  outflow 
of  currency  to  the  proyinces.  The  market  has  been 
borrowing' heayily  from  the  Bank,  as  is  shown  by  the 
increase  ^of  ^2,797,389  in  "other"  securities.  The 
Bank  rate  remains  unchanged  at  3  per  cent.,  but  out- 
side rates  for  three  months'  fine  bills  are  somewhat 
weaker  at  2^  per  cent. 

The  settlement  in  Home  Rails  showed  no  marked 
changes  in  the  list,  and  in  spite  of  bankers'  charges 
being  higher  than  at  the  mid-monthly  settlement, 
carrying  oyer  rates  were  not  appreciably  stiffer.  The 
speculatiye  position  is  very  small  in  this  department. 
A  number  of  stocks  were  carried  over  at  even,  and  in 
Great  Westerns  and  South  Western  Deferred  a  small 
"back"  was  exacted,  whilst  in  no  case  were  heavy 
contangoes  charged.  Making  up  prices  showed  only 
one  rise  in  Home  Railway  stocks,  but  the  declines  were 
in  no  case  of  great  importance.  Changes  during  the 
week  have  also  been  slight,  the  monetary  position  and 
political  influences  leading  to  an  almost  absolute  lack 
of  activity  in  this  as  in  other  markets.  Traffic  receipts 
were  not'very  satisfactory,  the  Midland  losing  ;^io,364 
of  the  ^20,953  increase  "in  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  the  Great  Western  still  shows  a  big  de- 
crease, and  even  the  Great  Eastern  is  on  the  wrong 
side.  The  North-Western,  however,  reports  an  in- 
crease of  ;;^624i,  and  the  North-Eastern  of  ^7808. 
The  only  item  of  important  news  forthcoming  is  with 
regard  to  the  changes  which  are  to  be  made  on  the 
South-Eastern  and  Chatham  lines,  as  a  result  of  the 
new  working  arrangement.  Maidstone  is  henceforth 
to  be  on  the  main 'line,  and  the  new  manager,  Mr. 
Willis,  hints  at  an  early  improvement  in  the  Chatham 
rolling  stock.  No  one  will  deny  the  necessity  for  a 
change  in  this  direction.  Some  attention  has  also  been 
aroused  by  the  acceleration  of  the  Brighton  expresses. 
The  fifty-one  miles  are  now  to  be  covered  in  one  hour, 
an  achievement  which  is  no  doubt  wonderful  on  a 
southern  line,  but  one  at  which  the  northern  companies 
must  be  rather  inclined  to  smile. 

Net  Yield  of  Home  Railway  Stocks. 

English  Railways. 
Company.  Dividends       Price  Yield  p.c. 

'                         1807-8.       2S  Sept.         £  s.  d. 

Great  Northern  "A"              2\              52             4  i  8 

Midland  Deferred                   3I              85             3  ^9  4 

Brighton  Deferred                7                               3  i9  3 

Great  Northern  Deferred  ...  2^              3S'\          3  1°  ~ 

South  Eastern  Deferred   ...  3^             106            3  13  i 

North  Eastern                       6^             175:?          3  6 

North  Western                      7               198]          3  10  7 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  5^             I47             3  9  9 

Brighton  Ordinary                                185             3  8  11 

Great  Northern  Preferred...  4              1192          3  «  " 

South  Western  Deferred  ...  3                94          3  5  ^ 

Metropolitan                          3^             '^5             3  o  o 

South  Eastern  Ordinary   ...  4t\          1.S2             3  «  o 

Midland  Preferred                  2\              83^          2  19  « 

Great  Eastern                       3^                             2  19  i 

South  Western  Ordinary  ...  6;^             226^          2  i»  b 

Great  Western                       44                           ^  17  i 

Great  Central  Preferred    ...                   61             2  9  2 


American  Rails  have  now  entered  upon  a  period  of 
hesitation,  and,  though  making  up  prices  on  Tuesday 
still  showed  some  improvements,  it  is  clear  that  the  big 
rise  which  was  engineered  on  the  other  side  is  practically 
at  an  end.  Carrying  over  rates  were  generally  about 
I  per  cent,  higher  than  a  fortnight  ago,  and  even 
Milwaukees,  which  last  time,  owing  to  the  "  bear 
account  which  had  been  piled  up,  paid  a  backwanJa- 
tion,  this  time  paid  a  contango  of  2  per  cent.  I  he 
biggest  rise  during  the  account  was  one  of  3;  m  Central 


Pacifies.  Northern  Pacific  Common  rose  the  same 
amount,  Union  Pacific  3A-,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Common 
2\,  Union  Pacific  Preference  2,  and  a  few  other  Stocks 
smaller  amounts.  Milwaukees  at  113  were  unchanged, 
but  Louisvilles,  Norfolk  Preference,  Wabash  Common, 
Denvers  and  some  others  showed  declines.  Canadian 
Pacifies  were  a  trifle  better,  and  Grand  Trunks  a  little 
lower.  Changes  on  the  week  have  been  irregular  and 
of  no  importance  either  way.  For  the  moment,  activity 
is  practically  suspended  in  this  market. 

In  the  Industrial  Market  there  is  practically  no  specu- 
latiye position  open,  and  investment  business  is  equally 
at  a  standstill.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  brokers 
and  jobbers  are  all  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the 
new  issues  which  are  only  waiting  for  a  favourable 
moment  to  off"er  themselves  to  the  public.  The  holidays 
are  now  practically  at  an  end,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
lull  in  joint  stock  enterprise  will  soon  give  place  to  that 
activity  which  dealers  love  and  by  which  they  live. 
It  is  known  that  several  big  undertakings  are  quite 
ready  for  presentation  to  the  public,  but  the  Hooley  dis- 
closures and  the  general  unfavourable  conditions  have 
made  promoters  nervous  about  introducing  their  flota- 
tions. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  talk  Lyons  shares 
up  higher,  but  in  view  of  the  dividend  prospects  the 
present  quotation  of  ^4!  is  quite  high  enough  and, 
indeed,  too  high.  Liptons  are  still  being  supported,, 
and  seemed  to  be  scarce  at  the  settlement,  but  they 
have  since  fallen.  The  market  believes  that  the 
Company  is  likely  to  meet  with  very  severe  com- 
petition before  long  in  several  departments  of  its 
business. 

We  are  watching  with  considerable  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  "  Manchester  Liners,  Limited."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  steamship  company  was  formed 
last  May  for  the  purpose  of  running  large  cargo- 
carrying  boats  direct  to  and  from  the  port  of 
Manchester."  At  the  outset  the  liners  are  exclusively 
employed  in  the  rapidly-growing  Canadian  trade, 
though,  if  this  is  successful,  future  developments  in 
direct-carrying  from  other  countries  may  be  expected 
to  follow.  The  share  capital  of  "Manchester  Liners" 
is  one  million  sterling,  of  which  ;^io  shares.  Preference 
and  Ordinary,  to  the  amount  of  ;2^350,ooo,  were  issued 
and  at  once  taken  up,  chiefly,  we  believe,  in  the  North. 
The  directorate  consists  of  exceptionally  practical  and 
influential  men,  with  large  stakes  in  the  concern.  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  a  strong  and  vigorous  company 
making  a  bold  bid  to  use  the  Ship  Canal  profitably  and 
to  such  purpose  as  will  prove  its  value  to  the  whole 
commercial  world.  The  success  or  failure  of  such  a 
project  should  become  a  safe  guide  in  estimating  the 
future  chances  of  Manchester's  great  waterway.  It  is 
cheering,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  state,  from  inquiries 
we  have  just  made,  that  the  voyages  already  completed 
have  resulted  satisfactorily,  and  the  Company's  business 
is  being  vigorously  pushed  ahead.  Already  the  two 
boats  purchased  from  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co. 
are  running  with  regularity  between  Manchester  and 
Montreal.  The  "Enterprise"  has  just  returned  from 
her  third  voyage,  and  the  "Trader"  is  now  out  on  her 
fourth.  So'faV  all  has  gone  well.  The  vessels  have 
carried  good  cargoes  outwards,  returning  with  general 
Canadian  produce,  and — most  important  and  significant 
item— a  number  of  cattle  for  slaughter  in  the  new 
Corporation  lairages.  If  this  should  lead  to  a  direct 
cattle  trade  being  ultimately  centred  in  Manchester,  a 
("■reat  advance  will  have  been  made. 

o 

In  about  a  month's  time  the  "City  of  Manchester," 
now  building,  will  be  ready  for  the  service.  This 
steamer  is  461  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  dead-weight- 
carrying  capacity  of  about  10,500  tons  as  compared 
with  the  two  8500  ton  boats  now  running.  Two  more 
steamers  of  7250  tons  will  be  completed  in  April  or 
May  next,  two  of  6350  tons  are  building  for  delivery  to 
the  Company  in  May  or  June,  and  two  sister  ships  to 
the  "City  of  Manchester"  will  be  ready  next  autumn. 
All  these  vessels  are  designed  to  steam  about  thirteen 
knots,  and  will  be  as  first-class  cargo  boats  fitted  with 
electric  light  and  the  latest  improvements  in  accommo- 
dation for  cattle.    This  is  an  extensive  programme  and 
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fur  exceeds  that  ori'^iiially  set  I'oilii  in  the  prospectus. 
As  we  saiil  before,  it  is  a  boUl  bid  loi  success  ; 
but,  we  must  add,  a  bid  obviously  attended  by  g-rave 
risks.  It  is  an  open  question  wbelher  a  ref,'ular  service 
can  be  niaintaineil  all  the  year  round.  It  reni.iins  to  be 
seen  how  vessels  .joo  feet  in  leni;th  will  make  the 
fatet'ul  passaije  of  the  Canal.  Hitherto,  we  believe,  no 
ship  beyond  about  370  t'eel  in  len^jth  has  successfully 
attempted  it.  Aj^'ainst  this  may  be  set  the  opinion  of  a 
captain  of  j^reat  experience  who,  after  a  c.uetid  survey, 
recently  expressed  the  opinion  that,  i^iven  two  j^ood 
tug's,  a  steamer  of  fully  500  feet  could  be  sent  up  to 
Manchester  with  perfect  satety.  But  even  if  this 
cheery  conlulence  is  well  foimded  there  are  the  lon^ 
months  of  winter,  with  their  short  days,  fo<^s,  and 
harassintj  side  ijales  to  be  weathered.  The  ditficulties 
of  ocean  navij^-ation  are  but  slight  compared  with  those 
of  the  Canal,  where  the  sliijhtest  deviation  from  an 
almost  mathematically  true  course  may  lead  in  a 
moment  to  i^rounding  or  collision,  and  involve  such 
delay  and  expense  as  to  render  the  enterprise  im- 
practicable. .Such  are  the  dang-ers  ahead  and  the  fleet 
which  is  being  equipped  to  contend  with  them.  The 
public,  as  well  as  the  shareholders,  will  assuredly 
follow  with  friendly  interest  the  fortunes  of  an  under- 
taking which  aspires  to  do  so  much  and  so  well  deserves 
to  succeed. 

It  is  odd  that  inventors  did  not  long  ago  turn  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  windows,  the  old  form 
of  which  is  not  only  inconvenient  in  every  way,  but  full 
of  danger  to  the  unfortunate  persons  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  them  clean.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
some  500  persons  are  killed  annually  through  falling 
whilst  cleaning  windows.  At  last,  however,  one  in- 
ventor has  taken  the  matter  seriously  in  hand.  Mr. 
Youlton  has  produced  a  window-fitting,  which  is  not 
only  very  much  more  convenient  in  use  than  the  old 
form,  but  which  makes  it  possible  to  clean  both  sides 
of  the  window  from  the  inside  of  the  house,  and  thus 
renders  accident  quite  impossible.  The  "  N.  A.  P.,"  or 
"National  Accident  Prevention"  windows,  by  a  series 
of  devices  as  simple  as  they  are  ingenious,  can  be 
turned  quite  round  both  at  top  and  bottom,  and  afford 
greatly  improved  facilities  for  ventilation  as  well  as  for 
cleaning,  whilst  the  initial  cost  is  in  practice  not 
appreciably  higher  than  that  of  the  clumsy  and  danger- 
ous form  at  present  in  almost  universal  use.  More- 
over, the  invention  includes  an  arrangement  by  which, 
at  a  very  small  cost,  ordinary  w-indows  can  be  made 
reversible,  so  that  they  may  be  cleaned  from  the  in- 
side. For  the  past  two  or  three  years  a  small  syndi- 
cate has  been  engaged  in  putting  the  N.A.P.  windows 
to  the  test  of  practical  use  with  complete  success.  A 
very  large  number  of  architects  of  the  highest  standing 
have  approved  the  invention,  and  it  has  already  been 
adopted  in  numerous  important  buildings  throughout 
the  country.  Very  complete  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  syndicate  for  the  supply  of  the  fittings,  and 
the  business  may  now  be  considered  thoroughly  es- 
tablished and  organized.  Next  week  we  understand 
that  the  undertaking  will  be  placed  before  the  public  as 
the  N.A.P.  Window  Company,  Limited. 

The  cycle  industry  still  remains  in  an  utterly  depressed 
condition  in  this  country,  and  shows  no  signs  of  an 
approaching  revival.  Before  this  can  be  brought  about 
there  will  have  to  be  a  considerable  writing  down  of  the 
capital  of  a  good  many  businesses,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  trade  will  have  to  be  materially  altered.  More- 
over, American  competition  is  an  element  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with.  There  used  to  be  an  idea  that  American 
machmes  were  cheap  and  nasty,  but  it  is  now  recog- 
nised that  it  is  only  the  very  best  English  machines  that 
can  compete  with  an  American  product  like,  for  in- 
stance, the  Cleveland,  for  elegance  and  good  workman- 
ship, w'hilst  in  various  details  that  count  for  a  great 
deal  in  use  the  American  machine  is  undeniably 
superior.  Consequently  in  the  foreign  as  well  as  the 
home  market  our  cycle  manufacturers  have  to  meet  a 
very  effective  competition.  In  France,  for  instance,  it 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  one  sees  almost 
as  many  Clevelands  as  other  machines  all  together. 
In  one  respect,  however,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  next 


year  I'.nglish  machines  will  haw  an  ailvaiilage.  The 
Dunlop  Company  has  for  some  lime  past  been  endea- 
vouring to  improve  its  tyre,  anil  next  season  it  will  put 
upon  the  market  a  new  model  for  which  it  is  claimed  thai 
there  will  be  a  much  less  tendency  to  side  slip,  ;uid  that 
it  will  be  much  more  readily  detachable  for  repairing 
purposes  than  the  present  form.  More  important  still, 
tiie  price  of  the  tyres  will  be  appreciably  reduced,  and 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  trade  will  be  made  more 
favourable  to  the  retailer.  All  this  is  good  news,  and 
whether  it  assists  the  revival  of  the  cycle  industry  or 
not  it  will  certainly  improve  the  position  of  the  Dunlop 
Compan}'. 

China,  Fashoda  and  Dreyfus  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  advance  in  the  Kaffir  market,  but  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  depressing  quotations  materially.'  The  mining 
carry-over  on  Monday  showed  a  number  of  declines, 
but  in  no  case  were  they  so  large  as  to  wipe  out  the 
advances  previously  scored.  The  set-back  has  restored 
the  market  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  outlook  is 
now  again  favourable  to  a  further  advance  as  soon  as 
the  political  situation  permits.  Carrying-over  rates 
were  not  heavy,  and  it  is  evident  that  such  speculative 
accounts  as  are  open  are  in  strong  hands.  A  good 
deal  depends  on  the  result  of  the  Geelong  crushing, 
which  should  be  announced  within  the  next  day  or  two. 
Should  this  prove  favourable,  Chartereds  and  other 
Rhodesian  securities  are  likely  to  advance  sharply,  and 
this  advance  will  probably  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
improvement  in  other  South  Africans.  President  Kruger 
is  showing  himself  a  little  more  amenable  to  reason,  the 
necessity  for  a  loan  is  becoming  more  and  more  pressing, 
Delagoa  Bay  is  now  as  good  as  in  the  hands  of  England, 
and  the  gold  industry  progresses  steadily  ;  these  are 
surely  "  bull  points  "  enough  for  the  least  sanguine  of 
dealers  in  the  Kaffir  market. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 


Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 


Per  Cent. 

Pioneer  (^)    y- 

Rietfontein  A   35 

Van  Ryn   40 

Henry  Nourse  (^)    150 

Comet   50 

Ferreira    350 

Glencairn    35 

City  and  Suburban  C^)  15 

Roodepoort  United  ...  50 

Jumpers  (*)   80 

Robinson  (•*)    20 

Treasury  (s)    12  J 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70 

Heriot   100 

Crown  Reef  {^)    200 

WoIhuter(*)    10 

Ginsberg   50 

Wemmer   150 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

Primrose   60 

Princess    15 

Durban  Roodepoort ...  80 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...  30 

Angelo   75 

May  Consolidated   35 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100 

Jubilee(8)   75 

Worcester    60 


Price, 
28  Sept. 


1 1 
4  • 

9\i- 

3l  ■ 
24?  • 

4t6- 
5to  ■ 


4tV- 
4i  ■ 
7i  ■ 
Hi  . 
6  . 

3  • 

lof  . 

1 

2  • 
• 

6  . 

3s^  • 

3t6  • 
7i  . 
lof  . 
3i  . 


Life  of 
Mine. 

Years. 
I 

,.  30 

,.  12 
.  1 2 
.  18 

•  17 
.    I  I 

•  17 

•  I.S 
.  8 
.  16 

•  13 
.  10 
.  12 
.  8 
.  40 
.  8 
.  10 
.  6 
.  10 

.  20(?) 

•  9 

•  15 

•  8(^) 

•  9 

•  7 
.  8 

•  4 


Pro- 
bable 
Net 

Yield. 
Per 

Cent. 

■  75 
• 

•  i3i 


1 1 
10 

9 

7k 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

42^ 

4 
4 
4 
4 
I 
I 
o 
o 
o 


(1)  Owns  37  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent 
tO;^ioio^.  per  share.  (^)  42  deep-level  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £2  per  share.  (^)  £^  shares. 
(*)  52  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £1 
per  share.  (^)  £4.  shares.  (")  51 J  deep-level  claims, 
estimated  value  equivalent  to  10s.  per  share,  and  47 
water-right  claims.  (')  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not 
taken  into  account,  18  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value 
equivalent  to  ;^4  per  share. 
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Deep  Levels.  under  20s.  per  ton — the  Robinson  Deep  monthly  profits, 

Pro-  with    the    120-stamp    mill,  \\-ill  amount   to    at  least 

Estimated        Price,    Life  of    bable  ^36,000,  or  ;^432,ooo  per  annum.   With  working  costs 

Co.np^ny.           Di%-idends.      28  Sept.    Mine.    ^Net^^  p^^.  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^               ^^456,000  per  annum. 

Per"  and  if  they  can  be  reduced  to  20^.  per  ton,  as  will 

P^i^Cent.                  Years.    ^^^^  probably  be  the  case,  the  enormous  profit  of  nearly 

♦Robinson  Deep                200      ...  10    ...  20  ...  16  half  a  million  yearly  will  be  obtained. 

♦Durban  Deep  {^)                 50      -         -        ■■•  "  ^^^^  .^^^^^       -^^^       ^^e  Robinson  Deep  Company 

♦NourseDeep                      60      ...6,    -43-10  5^  at  present  i:40o,ooo,  but  it  has  in  addition  a  debenture 

♦p'^^'n                           TO-      '""  S'          I-         8  debt  of     -,00,000.    It  also  contracted  a  temporary  debt 

^Kose  ueep                        10^      ...         ...    o  ...    ^  ;^5o,ooo,  which  will  be  discharged  by  the  issue  of 

jumpers  ueep  ...^........    4^      •••  5^7  •••  o    •••    _^  -000  reserve  shares  which  are  under  option  to  the  Con- 

♦\HlageMamRee.(-)  ...            ...         ...        -    0.  ^^^^dated  Goldfields  at  £10  is.  6d.  per  share.  The 

bonanza.......                    ^r}ii\  "'  'r.i    ""o^"'    t  debentures  are  moreover  exchangeable  for  shares  at  ;^9, 

♦Geldenhuis  Deep                ^)-^^    ...  ^^o-    4  ^nd  bv  next  June  they  will  probably  be  all  so  converted. 

Ulen  ueep.._^                    10      ...                         o  The  total  capital  of  the  Company  may  therefore  be  put 

Langiaagte  ueep               ..i      ...    4    ...    ^  ...  i^^;  £  a  2^,000.    With  only  1 20  stamps  at  work  it  will  be 

*SimmerandJacK                4.()-4:>()    ..o  ...     i  ^e^^tUt  dividends  of  100  per  cent,  can  be  easily  earned. 

^,        .              ,    J  *i       *          oi,..o^,r  With  this  size  of  mill  the  Ufe  of  the  mine  may  be  safely 

The  mmes   marked  thus   *  are  aheady  at  ^^o  k.  ^      ^hirty-ei-ht  years,  and  at  the  present  price  the  net 

0  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  ^-tral  D-p  s^jres,  j^^^^  P^-^t^at  ;h-^;>^e,^ht^>^             ^^^^^^^p      ^  ^^^^ 

;^36,ooo,  and  wi  1  probably  sell  sixty  or  sevenij  claims  extinction  of  the  capital  invested  at  the  end  of 

at  a  pnce  equivalent  to  £.  P^r  share     ( )  O   ns  2,  000  ^^.^^       ^^^^^^  V 

WemtT^er  shares,  value  equivalent  to  ^    per  share  j.^^^^^ded,  however,  ultimately  to  run  a  200-stamp  mill. 

0  Calculated  on  actual  profits  of  workmg.    ()  £s  when  this  is  done  working  expenses  can  with  certainty 

shares.  reduced  to  205-.  per  ton,  and  the  net  profit  will  pro- 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  on  which  we  remarked  some  time  bably  aggregate  ^^80,000  a  month  or  s..fficient  to  pay 

a-o,  that  whenever  the  "  Financial  Times  "  makes  an  dividends  of  more  than  200  per  cent.    With  200  stamps 

auackon  a  South  African  share,  the  market  price  of  tne  life  of  the  mine  may  be  safely  estimated  as  twenty 

thS  sha  e  mmediatelv  rises.    Thus  on  Wednesdav  last  years,  and  deducting  therefore  3t  per  cent,  for  amor- 

our  contemporarv  published  a  column  leading  artide  in  tisation,  the  net  yield  to  the  investor  at  the  present  prjce 

which  it  endeavoured  laboriously  to  prove  that  Rand  of^^iowiU  be  i6i  per  cent.    It  is  for  these  reasons 

Mines  are  not  worth  £i2>  each.    To  do  this  it  adopts  based  on  the  actual  results  already  achieved,  that  we 

as  i^ts  own  without  ad<nowledgment,  the  table  we  pib-  consider  the  Robinson  Deep  to  be  at  present  one  of  the 

cib  us  ouu,  vviLuuut         ,      .  f    ti-,p\^rnnnrh-nn  nf  the  most  profitable  investments  in  the  South  African  market, 

lished  a  fortnight  ago  showing  the  proportion  01  rne  f 

profits  earned  in  August  by  the  subsidiary  deep  levels  There  has  again  been  some  buying  of  the  better  clas 
already  at  work  which  goes  to  the  parent  Company.  Westralian  mines,  but  making-up  prices  did  not  reveal! 
To  ma'ke  it  appear  as  if  the  table  were  its  own  it  merely  ^n^ny   improvements   in    this   market.     Lake  Vie 
alters,  erroneously,  the  Rose  Deep  proportion  from  36  Co,-,sois  ^vere  \\  down  on  the  account,  Kalgurlis  |,  an 
to  37  per  cent.,  leaving  the  other  figures  exactly  as  they  ivanhoes        Golden  Horseshoes,  however,  rose  i^.  An 
appeared  in  our  columns.    Left  then  to  its  own  resources  attempt  has  been  made  to  infuse  some  life  into  th 
it  proceeds  by  a  series  of  vague  assertions  to  the  con-  rnoribund   Bottomley  stocks,  but  with  little  success, 
elusion  that  v/hen  the  subsidiaries  at  present  at  work  j^j^.^  Bottomley's  hand  has  either  lost  its  cunning,  or, 
are  running  their  full  number  of  stamps  and  the  remain-  ^^hji^]-,     more  probable,  he  is  lying  low  until  the  short- 
ing subsidiaries,  the  Durban  Roodepoort  Deep,  the  Glen  ^^^g^      men's  memories  gives  him  another  chance.  Th 
Deep,  the  Langlaagte  Deep  and  the  Ferreira  Deep,  <<p.ill  Mall  Gazette"  is  still  engaged  in  the  curiou- 
have  all  become  profit-earners,  the  share  of  the  Rand  occupation  of  fouling  its  own  nest,  and  is  badgering  Mr. 
Mines  Company  will  only  be  equivalent  to  239^^  per  whitaker  Wright  to  say  why  he  gave  a  cheque  to  th 
cent  to  the  shareholders.    Even  this,  it  may  be  pointed  g^ker.     Its  late  city  editor  may  not  hav 
out,  is  equivalent  to  a  return  to  the  investor  at  the  been  immaculate,  but  he  is  dead,  and  the  "Pall  Mai 
present  price  of  7  per  cent,  for  at  least  twenty  years.  Gazette  "  might  let  his  bones  rest  in  peace.    At  least 
which  may  be  taken  as  about  the  average  life  of  the  ^id  not  give  up  his  position  on  the  paper  to  enter 
deep-level  mines,  and  the  "  Financial  Times  "  calculator  -^^^^  y^^^  Hooley's  service,  though   it  appears  that  a 
takes  no  account  whatever  of  the  300  valuable  unfloated  editor  may  do  this  and  yet  not  lose  his  reputation 
claims  still  owned  by  the  Rand  Mines  Company,  nor  of  f^^.  incorruptibility, 
its  valuable  freeholds,  nor  of  its  waterworks,  nor  of  the  NEW  ISSUES, 
one  and  a  half  millions  of  cash  advanced  to  the  sub- 
sidiary companies,  or  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  of  cash  slater  s,  limited. 
in  hand  at  the  end  of  last   year.     The  "Financial  Slater's,   Limited,  with   a  capital  of  ;^300,ooo  in 
Times"  is  hopelessly  mistaken  in  its  calculations,  as  we  100,000  six  per  cent.  Preference  and  200,000  Ordinary 
shall  shortly  prove  when  the  September  returns  from  the  shares,  makes  a  further  issue  of  100,000  four  and  a  half 
mines  are  to  hand.  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures.    The  object_  of 

the  present  issue  is  to  extend  the  business  by  opening 

Shareholders  in  the  Robinson  Deep  will  be  glad  to  up  new  restaurants,  and  to  pay  off  existing  loans, 

learn  that  the  remaining  sixty  stamps  of  the  full  mill  of  The  assets,  apart  from  goodwill,  amount  to  ;^322,696, 

120  stamps  are  now  completed,  and  will  be  set  to  work  ^nd   annual    dividends    of   6   and    9    per   cent,  re- 

as  soon  as  the  supply  of  native  labour  permits.    The  spectively  have    been    paid    on    the    Preference  and 

market  has  scarcely  yet  realised  the  significance  of  the  Ordinary  shares  since  the  formation  of  the  Company, 

results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  sixty-stamp  The  debentures  are  redeemable  at  a  premium  of  5  per 

mill  during  the  three  months   for  which  returns  have  cent,  on  six  months'  notice  after  September  1930,  and 

been  declared.     During  June,  July  and  August  22,609  the  security  is  a  first  specific  charge  on  the  freehold  and 

tons   of  ore  were  crushed,  yielding  20,761  ounces  of  leasehold  properties  of  the  Company.    The  Accountant's 

gold,  or  at  the  rate  of  18-3  dwts.  per  ton  of  ore  cruslicd.  certificate  of  profits  for  the  past  three  years  shows  a 

In  .August  alone,  however,  9022  tons  of  ore  were  irradual  increase,  being  ;i^'2i,276  for  1897  as  compared 
crushed,  yielding  8359  ounces  of  gold,  or  at  the  rate  of    ^^vith  ;i^i9,483  and  £\6,02'j  for  the  two  previous  years. 

18-5  dwts.  per  ton.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  yield  The  progress  of  the  Company  has  been  rapid,  and  says 
can"  be  maintained  and  even  improved  upon,  and  with  much  for  the  energy  and  ability  of  Mr.  Crowie,  the 
the  120-stamp  mill  it  will  represent  an  output  of  about    managing  director,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Board. 

17,000  ounces  per  month     If  the  working  costs  are  '    ^enskin's  watford  brewery,  limited. 

put  at  2vv.  per  ton,  including  depreciation  and  deve-  _ 

lopmcnt  redcmption-a  figure  which  will  probably  be  Benskin's  Watford  Brewery  issues  ;^.30.ooo  four  per 
much  too  high  wlien  the  full  mill  is  running-working  cent.  B  Mortgage  Irredeemable  Debenture  Stock  and 
costs  at  the  Geldenhuis  Deep,  for  instance,  are  now    16,000  five  per  cent.  B  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of 


j  1  OiTtobor,  iSyS 

'  ;/'5  each  at  par  to  piircliaso  tlic  brow  in;;  biisiiK'ss  of 
'  Alcssrs.  Ilawkos        Co.,  of  Hishops  Slorttoicl.  The 
property  to  be  acqiiireil  consists  ol   155  iVeelioUl  aiul 
'  9  leaseliold  houses,  besiilc\s  otlier  property.    The  total 
I  rental  for  the  whole  is  slated  to  amount  to  nearly 
_£,"50oo  per  annum.      Tiie  purchase    price  asked  by 
'  Messrs.  Hawkes  &  Co.,  the  vendors,  is  ;£,'j7o,ooo,  ex- 
1  elusive  of  stock,  book  debts,  horses,  vans,  &c.,  which 
are  to  be  taken   over  separately  at  a  maximum  of 
;£,'30,ooo.  The  security  otVered  for  the  issue  is  ^£,'807, 000, 
consisting:  of  a  specific  chart;e  of  ;£^30o,ooo  and  ;i  floating- 
charg-e  subject  to  the  rij^hts  of  the  First  Mortgaije 
Pebentures.    Tliere  is  no  mention  in  the  prospectus, 
however,  of  any  valuation  havini;-  been  made  of  the 
property  under  purchase.    As  ret^ards  profits,  it  is  esti- 
j  mated  that  the  new  business  will  produce  not  less  than 
;£^20,ooo  a  year. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  B.  T.  (Blackhcath).— We  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
Company  for  a  considerable  time,  but  \vc  will  make  inquiries 
and  let  you  know  the  result. 

Anxious  (Vcovil). — The  Oceana  Consolidated  Company  is 
',  making  steady  progress.  The  shares  will  undoubtedly  go  much 
,  higher  than  their  present  quotation,  and  wc  do  not  doubt  that 
'  eventually  you  will  be  able  to  sell  out  at  a  profit,  though  you 
'  may  have  to  wait  some  time  longer.  We  shall  deal  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  at  length  in  the  near  future. 
,  WiNTOX. — It  is  difficult  to  advise  as  to  the  exact  figure  at 
which  it  would  be  ad\isable  to  sell,  but  the  "  bear''  attacks  upon 
the  shares  seem  now  to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  we  expect 
to  see  a  steady  improvement  in  their  value.  They  will  in 
all  probability  go  to  ^4,  and  may  go  much  higher  in  view  of 
I  certain  developments  to  which  we  shall  refer  next  week. 
;  M.  O.  S. — I.  When  we  referred  to  the  shares  in  April  last 
they  were  quoted  in  London  at  2s.  6d.  They  are  now  quoted 
at  6r/.,  but  Mr.  Hooley's  bankruptcy  has  made  it  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  any  further  improvement  in  the  near  future. 
The  cycle  trade  is  not  yet  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the 
'proposed  reorganization  of  the  Company's  business  has  not 
been  carried  through.  Nevertheless,  if  >  ou  can  afford  to  hold 
your  shares  for  another  year  we  should  advise  you  to  do  so.  2. 
There  is  still  room  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
[shares,  and  with  any  activity  in  the  Industrial  iMarket  they  will 
j  probably  go  higher. 
I    Kent.— Yes. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN  INDIGNANT  CATHOLIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

87  Lausanne  Road,  Peckham. 
CIR,— First,  in  answer  to  "An  Old  Reader"  about 
^  Luther,  my  authority  is  Cobbett's  "  History  of  the 
iReformation  "  (p.  200:  "Perhaps  the  world  has  never  in 
^any  age  seen  a  nest  of  such  atrocious  miscreants  as 
Luther,  Zwinglius,  Calvin,  Beza  and  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
tinguished reformers  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Every 
one  of  them  was  notorious  for  the  most  scandalous 
vices,  even  according  to  the  full  confession  of  his  own 
followers").  As  to  getting  one's  religion  from  the 
iBible,  did  not  WicklifF?  Yet  he  taught  "  that  man  is 
jbound  to  sin  ;  that  God  approves  of  sin."  Calvin 
.taught  "  that  God  created  men  on  purpose  to  damn  the 
l^rreater  number  of  them  ;  that  God  is  the  Author  of  all 
[iin  ;  and  that  man  has  no  free  will."  Do  not  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  the  Christadelphians,  the  Mora- 
.-lans,  &c.,  get  their  religions  from  the  Bible?  Yet 
:hey  contradict  one  another. 

"An  Old  Reader"  mentions  some  bad  Catholics;  but 
las  he  ever  noticed  in  wine-making  how  the  scum 
dways  rises  to  the  surface  ?  he  did  not  mention  the 
>:ood  wine. 

^  John  F.  L.  SandbacTi  gives  a  list  of  bad  Popes.  Now, 
Catholics  do  not  say  that  the  Popes  are  impeccable,' 
)nly  infallible.  ' 

"An  Old  Reader"  says  about  people  worshippino- 
mages  in  the  Brompton  Oratory.  Well,  I  beo-  him  to 
.sk  (next  time  he  goes  into  a  Catholic  church  and  sees 
.nybody  before  a  statue)  the  person  who,  or  what,  they 
re  worshipping.  He  also  says,  "I  expect  you' have 
(•rains."  Well,  I  hope  I  have  ;  of  course,  I  have  never 
een  the  inside  of  my  head,  so  I  cannot  say  for  certain  • 
ny  way,  when  I  tell  my  friend  that  I  am  twenty-three 
ears  of  age  and  a  clicker  by  trade,  I  must  have  at 
jast  something  inside  my  pate  to  write  these  letters  ; 
nd  as  to  searching  after  truth,  I  firmly  believe  that  l' 
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found  it  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  wlicn  1  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Catholic  Church.  As  to  reading  the  Bible, 
well,  I  can  prove  ;dl  the  doctrines  of  the  Calliolic 
Church  to  be  true  and  in  accordance  with  Bible  leach- 
ing. .\s  to  .'luthorities,  1  tre;il  them  as  witnesses,  ;uid 
fallible  ones  loo. 

C.  L.  Clarke  says  that  "  I  have  not  treated  him  as  a 
gentleman,  although  perhaps  unconsciously."  Well, 
then,  I  apologise  to  Mr.  Clarke. 

Now  I  think  all  your  readers,  whether  of  my  own 
faith  or  Protestants,  will  agree  with  me  when' I  say 
that  monks  and  friars  are  the  laziest  persons  imaginable, 
and  in  existence.  Fancy  not  one  coming  to  my  rescue  in 
this  controversy  ;  and  remember  this,  there'  are  more 
priests  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  in  proportion, 
than  in  any  other  sect  in  England. 

The  church  of  the  district  to  which  I  belong,  which 
is  a  Capuchin  church,  has  at  least  five  priests  (1  believe 
there  arc  eight),  and  there  are  only  two  sermons  preached 
a  week  ;  is  not  this  a  nice  easy  job  ?  I  was  in  the 
Dominican  Order  for  three  months  some  years  ago,  but 
the  zeal-less  lives  of  its  members  made  me  melancholy, 
and  I  left  it,  and  I  almost  wished  I  had  remained  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  joined  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  as  I  had  always  intended  to  do  ; 
and  I  think  the  sooner  the  religious  orders  are  expelled 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  sooner  will  the 
Catholics  have  some  very  heavy  mill-stones  taken  off 
their  backs. 

I  have  not  answered  the  questions  put  to  me  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  "Saturday  Review,"  as  I  have  not 
the  time  at  my  disposal  (not  because  I  can't),  and  I  do 
not  see  it  fair  that  I  should  be  left  to  answer  them  all, 
when  there  are  so  many  lazy  friars  sleeping  about.  In 
conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  should  still  go  on  with 
this  controversy  if  the  Editor  was  to  extend  to  it  a 
longer  term  in  the  "  Saturday  Review." — I  remain,  yours 
sincerely,  p.  A.  Alcock. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Those  of  your  readers  who  may  desire  to  know 
the  result  of  a  full  and  unprejudiced  examination  into 
the  nature  of  the  "miraculous"  cures  at  Lourdes  will 
find  it  in  an  article  by  Messrs.  A.  T.  and  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  entitled  "  Mind-cure,  Faith-cure  and  the  Mira- 
cles of  Lourdes,"  and  printed  in  the  "Proceedings 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,"  ix.  160.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  authors  are  veiy  much 
what  one  or  two  of  your  correspondents  have  indicated, 
namely,  that  such  of  the  cures  as  are  genuine  differ  in 
no  way  from  the  cures  which  are  recorded  to  have  oc- 
curred at  the  shrines  of  various  "Pagan  deities,"  or 
from  "faith-cures"  generally.  They  are,  in  fact,  in- 
stances of  what  is  called,  with  unscientific  vagueness, 
the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body.  All  this  ap- 
paratirs  of  pilgrimages,  prayers  and  ecstasies  merely 
does  in  a  clumsy  and  circuitous  manner  — the  failures 
vastly  outnumbering  the  successes  —  v.diat  is  done 
directly,  rapidly  and  safely  by  the  "suggestions"  of 
the  skilled  hypnotist.  A  conclusion  somewhat  discon- 
certing to  those  who  hold  that  Lourdes  is  of  God,  while 
hypnotism  is  of  the  devil  !-— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  H.  V.  R. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  REVIEV,^ 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  F.  A.  Alcock  states  in  his 
letter  in  your  last  week's  paper  that  in  787,  or  thereabouts, 
Caanulph,  son  of  OfTa,  King  of  Mercia,  v/rote  to  the  Pope 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  other  nobles,  acknowledg- 
ing him  as  the  absolute  Head  of  the  Church,  &c.  But  he 
does  not  mention  that  at  a  Council  summoned  to  meet 
at  Hei^tford  in  673  by  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  See  of  Wilfrid, 
Bishop  of  Northumberland,  and  King  Egfrid  accord- 
ingly appointed  two  additional  Bishops,  who  were  con- 
secrated by  Theodore.  Bishop  Wilfrid  set  out  for 
Rome,  and  obtained  a  decree  from  the  Pope  restorino- 
him  to  his  undivided  See,  but  King  Egfrid  paid  no  at^ 
tention  to  it,  and  imprisoned  the  Bishop.  One  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  was  his  appealing  to  a 
foreign  judge,  by  the  laws  of  Engla-nd  a  capital  crime. 

Mr.  Alcock  lays  great  stress  on  the  unquestioning 
obedience  due  by  the  sheep  of  his  Church  to  their 
shepherd,  and  on  the  absolute  power  and  authority 
possessed  by  the  latter.    Will  he  then  tell  your  readers 
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liow  it  is  that  this  all-powerful  shepherd  has  permitted 
the  tvrannv.  exactions,  corruption  and  immorality  ot 
laree'numb'ers  of  monks  and  priests  in  the  Philippines 
—a  state  of  things  which  has  culminated  in  the  san- 
truinarv  rebellion  which  is  devastating  those  islands 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Britannicls. 

[We  have  received  an  immense  number  of  letters 
dealing  with  this  matter;  but  so  many  of  our  corre- 
spondents are  growing  so  ver>-  bad-tempered  that,  in 
the  interests  of  good  manners  if  not  in  the  interests  ot 
"  true  religion, "  we  have  decided  to  close  the  discussion. 
The  letters  printed  above  are  the  mildest  that  have 
reached  us. —Ed.  S.R.] 

WAGNER  ON  RICHMOND  HILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Satlrd.w  Review. 
Sir  —Though  profoundlv  sensible  of  the  honour 
done  'the  countrv  for  which  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  has 
repudiated  his  birthright,  I  beg  to  say  that  proving 
himself  a  bad  German  does  not  necessarily  certify  his 
scheme  as  one  deserving  encouragement.  There  are 
doubtless  other  middle-aged  Englishmen -of  twenty 
years'  standing  or  thereabouts— who  would  like  to 
translate  their  personal  desires  into  public  requirements. 
—  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  A.  U. 

THE  EFFICACY  OF  FLOGGING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sjr  _"  Garotter"  proposes  a  test  of  the  efficacy  of 
floggi'ncr  as  a  punishment,  viz.,  the  number   of  re- 
flolgin-s.     On  this  point,  unfortunately,  there  is  a 
want  of  statistics  which  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  co  - 
lected  and  published  before  any  legislation  is  attempted. 
I  onlv  know  at  present  of  those  given  by  Captain  Nott 
Bower  in  the  pro-flogging  pamphlet  of  the  Howard 
Association.     Of  nearly  five  hundred  boys  who  were 
once  birched  in  Liverpool  during  the  preceding  five 
years,  only  forty-four  had  been  birched  a  second  time 
'within  that  period.    But  to  this  forty-four  we  must  add 
those  who  had  been  already  birched  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  five  years,  the  birching   recorded  being 
the  second,  and  those  who  received  a  second  birching 
after  its  termination,  together  with  those  who  migrated 
from   Liverpool  before  getting   into   trouble  for  the 
second  time.    Moreover,  the  age  for  birching  is  limited 
to  fourteen  years,  and  it  appears  that  while  there  were 
only  forty-four  rebirchings  there  were  135  reconvictions. 
Considering  how  frequently  boys  are  birched  for  some 
iuvenile  prank  which  exhibits  no  tendency  to  habitual 
crime,  I  cannot  regard  these  statistics  as  remarkably 
favourable.    And,  judging  from  recent  correspondence 
on  the  subject,  the  birch  does  not  appear  to  be  a  patent 
remedy  in  schools  and  families.     Boys,  we  are  told, 
actually  prefer  it  to  impositions,  and  many  of  those  who 
wrote  in  its  favour  speak  of  frequently  repeated  appli- 
cations.    If  the  birchings  inflicted  on  juvenile  ofi^enders 
by  the  police  are  much  severer  than  those  inflicted  at 
our  public  schools,  the  fact  should  at  all  events  be 
avowed,  while,  if  they  are  not  severer,  why  should  we 
expect  them  to  be  more  efficacious?    Is  the  criminal 
boy  much  more  easily  converted  from  the  error  of  his 
ways  than  the  ordinary  boy  ?  .  r  ^ 

Probably  reflogging  with  the  cat  is  not  so  infrequent 
as  your  correspondent  imagines  ;  but  assuming  it  to  be 
so  what  then  ?  Practically  the  cat  can  only  be  used 
for  robbery  with  violence,  and  then  it  is  entirely  discre- 
tionary with  the  judge.  But  a  thief  seldom  resorts  to 
violence  when  he  can  effect  his  object  without  it,  and 
probably  he  robs  three  times  without  violence  for  once 
'.•ith  it.  Then,  if  reconvicted,  at  least  three  out  ot 
four  judges  would  not  sentence  him  to  be  flogged  ;  and 
if  wc  add  to  this  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
criminal  is  not  brought  to  justice  at  all,  I  think  it  may 
be  said  a  relapse  into  crime  will  not  lead  to  a  second 
flogging  in  more  than  one  case  out  of  every  thirty.  .'\s 
long  as  a  punishment  is  unusual  a  repetition  of  it  will 
be  still  more  unusual.  Few  persons  have  been  twice 
sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  Should  we  therefore 
propose  to  revive  that  punishment  on  account  ot  its 
remarkable  efiicacy  ?-Truly  yours,  A  Barrister. 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY  CHRISTIANITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
C;r^_How  truly  divine  is  the  nineteenth-century  spirit 
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of  Christianity  !    The  following  appeared  in  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph  "  of  the  12th  inst.  :  — 

"  An  armv  chaplain,  the  Rev.  .Arthur  Robins,  chaplain 
to  the  Ouee'n,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Household 
troops,  "preaching  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Windsor, 
yesterday  morning,  before  the  2nd  Life  Guards  and  a 
large  congregation,  from  the  words,  '  Death  is  swallowed 
upin  victory,'  said  Charles  Gordon,  uncrowned  king  of 
men.  who  to  the  White  Nile  bore  the  white  flower  of  a 
blameless  life,  was  after  many  days  avenged.  The 
martvr  of  Khartoum,  who,  although  dead,  yet  speaketh, 
would  have  us  answer,  'Vengeance  is  mine:  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord.'  The  God  of  battles,  God  of 
Gordon,  gave  to  us  the  victory.  It  is  thirteen  years 
and  more  ago  since  from  the  slaughter  of  the  soldier- 
saint  a  people  in  the  shadow  of  their  shame  took  oath 
before  the  God  of  heaven  that  for  each  drop  of  Gordon's 
blood  there  should  be  rivers  in  requital  of  the  blood  of 
them  who  slew  him.  Gordon  was  avenged  only  as  his 
own  sweet  soul  would  have  been  set  on  vengeance, 
when  in  Khartoum  the  flag  of  England  floated  where 
the  butchers  of  the  Mahdi  marked  him  down,  and  when 
upon  its  knees  an  army  giving  glory  to  the  God  of 
Gordon  wept  and  prayed.  The  preacher  read  some 
very  appropriate  and  beautiful  verses  which  he  had 
written  at  the  time,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the 
late  General  Gordon's  family  and  friends,  and  which 
had  never  before  been  published." 

All  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
sermon  or  reading  the  above  extract  of  it  must  feel 
devoutly  thankful  that  England  is  no  longer  a  land  of 
savages  and  heathens.    Such  a  Christ-like  sermon  must 
touch  the  hearts  of  all.    What  has  the  noble  Gordon 
done  that  his  memory  and  God  should  be  thus  bias- 
phemed?— Yours  faithfully,  Vox. 
MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  JOBBERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  PvEVIew. 
Sir,— The  Crown   Colonies,   as  well  as   the  Civil  , 
Servants,  owe  vou  thanks  for  the  outspoken  way  10  . 
which  you  have' denounced  Mr.  Chamberlain's  appoint- 
ment of  Sir   Graham    Bower   Colonial  Secretary  of 
Mauritius.      Unfortunately  the  administration  of  the 
Crown  Colonies  by  the  Colonial  Office  usually  attracts 
but  little  attention  from   the   press  or  the  public  at 
home,  while  the  Colonial  press,  like  public  opinion  in  ' 
these  Colonies,  is  too  feeble  to  affect  the  doings  of  an 
all-powerful  Department  of  State,  invested  with  auto- ' 
cratic   control  over  the  destinies    of   Her   Majesty s 
subjects,  as  well   as   her    servants   there,    who  too 
often  are  compelled  to  submit  to  indignities  and  mis- 
rule which  would  not  be  possible  in  any  Colony  other 
than  one  with  only  the  sernblance  of  a  Government 
based  on  popular  representation. 

Lord  Carnarvon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  one  who  has  won  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  Colonists,  characterised 
"  Ceylon"  and  "  Mauritius"  as  Crown  Colonies  of  the 
severest  type,  and,  in  that  respect,  they  have  become 
the  most  signal  instances  of  humiliating  and  offensive 
misrule  and"  discreditable  jobbery  from  Downing  Street. 

Would  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  dared,  all-powertul 
Minister  though  he  be,  to  appoint  Sir  Graham  Bower 
to  any  like  responsible  office  in  any  colony  oth^r  than 
Mauritius,  except,  perhaps,  Ceylon  or  the  Falkland 
Islands?  .  . 

Apart  from  the  gross  injustice  to  the  senior  members 
of  the  service,  who  are  bearing  the  burthen  and  heat 
of  the  day,  and  whose  promotion  is  thereby  checked, 
the  appointment  is  insulting  to  the  Colony  which  has 
been  cho.sen  as  the  dumping-ground  of  a  manifest  job, 
and  it  affords  a  pernicious  realisation  to  Civil  Servants 
of  the  possibility  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department  ot 
State,  in  whom  they  should  repose  the  utmost  conli- 
dence,  using  his  position  as  dispenser  of  the  Sovereign  s 
favour,  to  reward  those  who  may  be  willing  to  renoer 
him  personal  service,  and  that,  too,  of  the  most  ques- 
tionable character.  Happily  there  are  few  in  tne 
Service  who  will  not  be  ashamed  of  the  example. 

I  enclose  my  card.  I  do  not  sign  my  name,  ana 
perhaps  you  will  not  blame  me,  in  view  of  recem 
events,  which  render  it  unsafe  to  question  the  doinj,s 
of  the  autocrat  of  Downing  Street,  even  by 

A  Pensioner. 
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TIIK  MTZZMNG  ACT. 
To  the  Kditor  of  the  Sati  rdav  Review. 
Sir,— The  letters  in  your  issue  of   10  September 
trom  Messrs.   Pirkis  and    Baily  will   be  appreciated 
I  by  all  sensible  and  humane  readers.     It  is  monstrous 
and  inconceivable  tlial,   throughout   the   length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  sporting  dogs  should  now  be 
"at  large,"  and  exempt  from  the  .Vet,  whilst  here  in 
i  London  and  other  cities  animals    are    tortured  with 
the   infliction  of  a  muzzle.     Such  despicable,  paltry 
and  grandmotherly  class  legislation,  however,  has,  I 
am  glad  lo  say.  told  its  own  tale,  significantly,  and 
disgust  has,  naturally  enough,  reached  its  clim.ix. 

A  well-known  weekly  contemporary  recently  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  and  most  original  four-line  "  skit  " 
on  what  it  justly  termed  the  "muddle  muzzle,"  when 
from  its  readers  alone  Jio  less  than  6000  competitors 
entered  the  list,  and  one  and  all  condemned  the  whole 
business  as  a  contemptible  legislative  fiasco,  and  the 
ruthless  ridicule  heaped  upon  it  represents  only  the 
wide-spread  disgust  of  the  general  public  alike  for  the 
Act  and  for  the  august  body  from  whence  it  emanated. 
Why  does  not  the  Board  of  Agriculture  give  the  dogs  a 
rest  and  assist  the  magisterial  Bench  by  attempting  to 
solve  the  vaccination  difficulty  instead  ?  Small-pox  has 
certainly  stronger  claims  upon  their  services  than  hydro- 
t  phobia,  therefore,  why  not  muzzle  the  Conscientious 
I  Objector? — Vour  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Lee, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Canine  Defence  League. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Revi:;u-. 
Sir. — Will  you  permit  me,  as  a  dog-lover  and  owner, 
to  add  my  protest  to  that  of  your  very  able  corre- 
spondents in  your  issue  of  the  lolh  inst.,  against  this 
most  cruel  and  revolting  slaughter  of  unoffending  dogs 
in  our  public  streets  ?  A  little  time  ago,  i  believe,  some 
dog-fearing  and  dog-hating  individual  made  the  extra- 
ordinarj-  suggestion  that  every  dog  found  unmuzzled 
should  be  promptly  bludgeoned,  and  I  considered  that 
the  only  fitting  place  for  this  person  was  the  nearest 
lunatic  asylum.  I  think  so  still,  but  I  am  surp.'-ised  and 
disgusted  beyond  measure  to  find  that  there  are  others 
as  cruel  and  cowardly  as  himself.  It  must  be  so,  or 
why  the  senseless  murder  of  the  poor  collie  that  was 
liunted  down  and  brutally  beaten  to  death  the  other  day 
in  London,  as  if  he  had  been  some  noxious  and 
dangerous  reptile  ?  A  lost  dog,  panting,  frightened  and 
bewildered,  casting  eager,  appealing  glances  from  side 
to  side  in  search  of  a  familiar  face,  is  a  sight  so  pitiful 
that  it  might  excite  compassion  and  sympathy  in  the 
most  indifferent  passer-by.  Yet  this  poor  creature  was 
pitilessly  hounded  to  death  for  no  other  reason  it  seems 
than  because  he  was  terrified,  alone  and  defenceless. 
Such  an  act  of  cowardly  barbarity  is  surely  a  disgrace  to 
Englishmen!    Could  not  the  "gentleman"  (?)  who 

I played  the  part  of  butcher  be  prosecuted  ?  I  sincerely 
hope  so  !  And  when  are  these  atrocities  to  end  ?  Not, 
I  presume,  as  long  as  the  present  Board  of  Agriculture, 
with  its  endless  muzzling  orders  and  "mad  dog"  scares, 
continues  to  reign  supreme. 

And  while  our  dogs  are  massacred  wholesale  or  are 
miserably  bewailing  their  fate  in  police-stations  and 
homes,"  robbery  and  rowdyism  hold  high  revels  on 
the  skirts  of  London.  Some  gentlemen,  writing  from 
Catford,  say  that  the  police  are  far  too  busv  in  capturing 
harmless  and  useful  dogs  to  have  much  time  to  spare  for 
burglars  and  gentlemen  of  that  ilk.  Dogs  are  dragged 
from  their  homes  and  destroyed,  or  held  in  custody, 
little-cared-for  and  wretched  ;  and  thieves,  no  longer 
deterred  by  their  barking,  are  meanwhile  makl.ng  havoc 
•with  their  master's  property. 

Dog-owners  may  and  do  execrate  Mr.  Long  and  his 
senseless,  cruel  and  mischievous  muzzling  order,  but  the 
light-fingered  gentry  have,  it  seems,  reason  to  bless  his 
name. 

Is  this  a  satisfactor}-  state  of  things  ?  A  dog  is  not  a 
wild  beast,  though  he  is  now  too  frequently  treated  like 
one  ;  he  is  the  most  loving,  true  and  faithful  of  all  living 
creatures,  the  only  one  that  naturally,  and  from  his  very 
birth,  loves,  trusts  and  follows  man.  Is  it  not  time  we 
were  allowed  to  treat  him  with  a  little  humanity  ? — 
Yours  faithfully,  A.  Gibson. 


AN  OMISSION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Sati  kdav  Ri.vii.w. 

Sir,  —  I  have  read  the  recently  published  life  of  my 
old  friend  the  Bishop  with  very  great  pleasure,  and  I 
hasten  to  express  my  gratitude  to  (.'anon  Trefusis 
Brown  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
carried  out  his  task  as  biographer.  As  was  of  course 
to  be  expected  from  a  writer  of  the  Canon's  distinction, 
there  is  a  delightful  charm  in  the  style  in  v.hich  the 
book  is  written,  but  besides  this  refined  literary  flavour, 
there  is  the  evidence  of  perfect  sympathy  between  the 
author  and  the  subject  of  the  portrait.  As  every  one 
knows,  the  Canon  married,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
Bishop's  second  daughter  — his  cider  daughter  having 
married  Colonel  Brightwell  of  the  Indian  .Service — so 
he  was  thus  in  a  position  to  know  much  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  lamented  prelate. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  better  known  of  the 
Bishop's  public  stories,  some  of  those  merrier  little 
narratives  with  which  his  Lordship  used  to  delight  his 
immediate  circle  of  intimate  friends  arc  to  be  found 
here.  About  these  stories  there  is  a  dash  of  an  indefin- 
able something  ;  a  something  perhaps  suggestive  of  an 
episcopal  after-dinner  aroma,  if  one  may  say  so  with  all 
reverence.  It  must  be  added  that  they  certainly  lose 
nothing  by  being  set  in  the  highly  polished,  not  to  say 
slightly  academic,  framework  of  the  good  Canon's 
narrative 

I  miss  with  regret  several  old  friends,  and  there  is 
one  story  in  particular  which  I  do  not  find,  and  v.-hich 
the  Bishop  used  to  tell  with  a  del'ghtful  abandonment 
of  episcopal  dignity  on  ail  sorts  of  occasions  and  apropos 
of  almost  anything-  that  might  be  under  discussion.  The 
last  time  I  heard  the  story  was  at  a  small  dinner  party 
given  by  Mrs.  Finch  Smith,  and  the  Bishop  told  it  then 
as  a  genial  retort  to  a  somewhat  blunt  assertion  by  the 
Professor  that  after  all  a  bishop  was  but  a  mere  man. 
The  conversation  had  turned  on  Anglican  orders,  and 
the  vicar,  who  was  of  the  parj^-,  had  asserted  that 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop  ipso  facto  made  him  im- 
maculate. I  must  admit  that  the  vicar  was  a  pompous, 
unctuous,  clerical  toady,  and  that  throughout  the 
evening  he  had  flattered  the  Bishop  egregiously. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  the  Professor 
testily.  "After  all  is  said  and  done,  a  bishop  remains 
a  micre  man."  It  was  an  unhappy  remark,  even  for  the 
Professor,  and  it  created  a  distinct  feeling-  of  uiieasiness 
in  the  com. pany. 

With  that  ready  tact  which  has  always  distin- 
guished him,  the  Bishop  himself  came  to  the  rescue. 
".Ah,  yes,  that  reminds  me,"  he  said  in  his  pleasantest 
manner,  "that  a  bishop  is  ver)'  often  a  mere  man.  I 
recollect  once  having  to  take  a  confirmation  late  one 
afternoon  iri  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  having  to 
dine  that  same  evening  with  the  high  sheriff,  the  judges 
of  assize,  and  all  the  county  magnates." 

"No  one  knows  hov.'  much  a  bishop  has  to  do," 
piously  ejaculated  the  \'icar. 

"And  the  worst  of  it  v/as,"  cheerily  continued  the 
Bishop,  "  I  had  no  time  to  change  to  evening  dress, 
except,  as  the  French  say,  en  trajct  from  the  confirma- 
tion to  the  dinner.  This  would  have  been  simple 
enough  had  I  had  a  close  carriage  ;  but  I  had  not,  I 
had  only  a  waggonette." 

Good  humour  was  entirely  restored  at  the  prospect 
of  the  details  of  an  episcopal  toilet  in  a  v.  aggonette. 

"  Well,  .my  dear  Mrs.  Finch  Smith,  I  plunged  into  it. 
That  is  to  say,  I  took  out  my  evening  things  and  took 
off  my  morning  things,  and  stood  absolutely — a  mere 
man.  Professor — when  just  round  a  bend  in  the  road 
there  came  a  sound  of  wheels,  and  in  an  instant  an 
open  carriage,  with  four  ladies  in  it — v.ho  unfortunately 
knew  me — came  down  upon  my  waggonette.  I  hastily 
snatched  up  such  garments  as  lay  to  my  hand,  my  hat 
amongst  others — which  I  vx-aved." 

The  Vicar  was  beside  hi.mself  with  delight  at  such 
episcopal  resource,  and  ventured  to  knock  on  the  table 
and  say  "  bravo."  The  Professor  muttered  something 
in  a  grumpy  voice  which  no  one  heard.  I  had  already 
heard  the  story  some  two  score  times  in  as  many 
connexions,  and  I  wondered  v.ould  it  be  possible  to 
invent  a  situation  to  which  the  Bishop  could  not  adapt 
this  favourite  narrative  of  his. — Yours  sincere!)-, 

Simon  Fkazer. 
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DR.  BRANDES'  POEMS. 

"  riiirdomsvers."    Af  Gcorg  Brandes.    Kjobcnhavn  : 
Gyldeiulal. 

HE  verse  of  famous  prose-writers  is  always  a  sub- 
ject  of  legitimate  curiosity.      Sometimes   it  is 
extremely  bad,  like  that  of  Hume'  and  of  Carlyle,  and  of 
another  celebrated  historian  nearer  our  own  day.  But, 
more  commonly,  the  intellectual  vigour  which  animates 
the  prose  is  sufficiently  distributed  over  the  verse  to  give 
that,  also,  a  liveliness  which  preserves  it  from  insipidity. 
There  have  been  undoubted  masters  of  prose,  like 
Berkeley  and  Chateaubriand,  who  sang  once  only,  and 
yet  have  continued  in  that  solitary  air  to  please.  There 
have  been  copious  verse-writers,  of  whom  Sainte-Beuve 
IS  the  type,  who  all  but  reached  the  station  of  the  inde- 
pendent poet.    But  the  fiiscination  of  the  fixed  form  is 
almost  universal,  and,  in  particular,  the  critics  of  the 
best  class  have  been  very  apt  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
to  poetry.     Their  verse  is  seldom  without  its  value  ;  it 
is  often  too  purely  intellectual  for  the  public  taste,  but 
if  the  "  Animi  Figura  "  of  John  Addington  Symonds  and 
the  "  Xoces  Corinthiennes  "  of  M.  Anatole  France  are 
not  read,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  those  ingenious  authors. 
They  have  conscientiously  thrown  into  their  poems  the 
best  they  have,  or  what  they  believe  to  be  the  best. 
They  have  spared  no  pains  to' approach  perfection,  and 
whether  this  be  or  no  the  form  in  which  the  public 
prefers  to  listen  to  them,  those  who  desire  to  study 
closely  the  movement  of  their  minds  will  never  disregard 
the  verse  of  the  distinguished  prose-writers. 

This  is  the  natural  prelude  to  saving  that  one  of  the 
most  eminent  critics  of  Europe,  'Dr.  Georg  Brandes, 
had  reached  the  disenchanted  age  of  fifty-six  years  with- 
out having  divulged  to  his  nearest  friends,  or  to  the  most 
confidential  of  interviewers,  that  he  had  ever  written 
poetry.  His  volume  of  "  Ungdomsvers  "  ("Juvenile 
Verses")  has  this  autumn  been  a  bolt  from  the 
Scandinavian  blue,  and  a  leading  literary  event  in 
Copenhagen.  Dr.  Brandes  is  so  well  known  in  this 
country,  particularly  since  the  publication  of  his  fine 
book  on  Shakespeare,  that  it  will  interest  English 
readers  also  to  find  him  among  the  poets.  In  his  case, 
the  actual  practice  of  the  art  of  verse  was  the  one  thing 
wanting  to  complete  his  reputation.  He  has  Vv^itten  so 
much,  and  so  keenly  and  ably,  about  prosody,  he  has  had 
so  remarkable  a  share  in  the  evolution  of  modern  Danish 
poetr}-,  that  all  we  required  was  a  proof  that  he  had 
himself  practised  what  he  preached,  and  had  succumbed 
to  the  longing  to  arrange  the  best  words  cunningly  in 
the  most  exquisite  forms.  It  is  difficult  to  contemplate 
plastic  beauty  with  intensity,  without  yielding  to  the 
desire  to  try  and  create  it.  'Moreover,  none  can  speak 
of  the  art  with  such  authority  as  those  who  have 
actually  subdued  themselves  to  its  laws.  If  anything 
was  lacking  to  the  crown  of  Dr.  Brandes'  European 
fame  as  an  aesthetician,  it  is  added  by  this  distinguished 
little  volume. 

Nothing  can  be  more  modest  than  the  way  in  which 
the  author  introduces  his  verses  to  us.  He  has  just 
recovered  from  a  prolonged  and  severe  illness,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  frequently  reflected  with  anxiety 
that  among  his  papers  were  to  be  found  a  quantity  of 
copies  of  verses,  unarranged,  unselected,  which,  if  he 
died,  might  come  into  the  hand  of  some  unscrupulous 
editor,  who  would  print  them  without  hesitation.  It 
Wits  true,  the  author  might  burn  them  all,  but  this 
he  was  unwilling  to  do,  and  it  would  even  have  been 
fallacious,  for  many  exist  in  other  copies,  and  what 
survived  would  very  likely  prove  to  be  the  worst  of  all. 
Perhaps,  too— although  he  does  not  say  so— he  thought 
of  the  incident  of  Taine's  cycle  of  sonnets  about  cats, 
which  were  stolen  in  1893  and  surreptitiously  printed,  only 
to  be  as  instantly  suppressed  by  the  family.  All  such 
provoking  contretemps  are  avoided  by  an  author's 
frankly  taking  in  hand  the  disposition  of  his  own 
writings  during  his  lifetime. 

Dr.  Brandes'  volume  is  edited  with  as  much  discretion 
as  if  it  contained  the  relics  of  a  stranger.  As  it  pro- 
poses no  more  than  to  show  the  progressive  exercises 
of  a  mind  in  an  art  foreign  to  its  central  purpose,  its 
contents  are  very  properly  arranged  in  chronological 
groups.    We  listen  to  a  much  earlier  Brandes  than  we 


I  October,  i8g 

ever  heard  before,  since  the  "  /Esthetiske  Studien,"  with 
which  the  critic's  career  in  prose  began,  are  dated  1868, 
when  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  But  the  earliest 
section  of  the  poems  is  dati-J  185^8-60,  and  therefore 
takes  us  back  to  the  poet's  sixteenth  year.  In  these 
primitive  effusions  we  do  not  expect  originality,  but  we 
look  with  curiosity  to  see  what  influences  have  been  at 
work.  The  boy's  models  seem  to  be  the  most  refined 
and  ^  Hellenic  poets  of  that  blossoming  period  of 
Danish  verse  ;  it  is  plain  that  he  has  been  enjoying 
I'rederik  Paludan-Mi'iller  and  Carsten  Hauch  and 
Henrik  Hertz.  The  verses  "  To  Phojbus  Apollo  "  are 
most  remarkable  for  a  schoolboy  to  have  written,  but 
doubtless  he  had  just  been  reading  that  magnificent  ode 
of  Heiberg — 

"  Du  som  har  Aarstiden  vakt  af  sin  Dvale 
Hoit  paa  din  Gang" — 
and  had  caught  its  verj-  melody  and  movement.  Two 
years  later  Heiberg  was  to  die,  leaving  something  of 
his  mantle  fluttermg  over  the  shoulders  of  the  boy  of 
whom  (I  suppose)  he  never  even  heard.  Certainly,  in 
the  period  between  Oehlenschkiger  and  Brandes,  that 
is  to  say,  roughly  from  1S30  to  1870,  no  other  mind 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  Danish  a;sthetic 
thought  as  that  of  Johan  Ludvvig  Heiberg,  and  it 
pleases  me  to  fancy  that  I  discover  this  feather  from 
Heiberg's  wing  resting  on  the  plumage  of  his  successor. 

As  the  book  progresses,  with  its  chronological 
sections,  the  interest  deepens.  For  myself  the  most 
fascinating  pages  are  those  which  contai'n  the  selected 
verses  written  in  1871  and  1872.  This  was  a  "Sturm 
und  Drang"  period  in  Danish  literature,  and  Dr. 
Brandes  was  at  the  head  of  the  little  army  of  reformers. 
These  vigorous  poems  reflect  in  the  confidential  tone  of 
the  recluse,  the  accents  which  the  author  was 
thundering  in  prose  from  his  iecturing-desk.  It  is  not 
often  that  so  much  melody  is  awakened  by  the  obsession 
of  purely  intellectual  controversies.  The  very  striking 
stanzas  "  Malgrc  Tout,"  the  epistle  to  Ibsen  in  1871, 
claiming  the  Norseman  as  a  fellow-soldier  and  a  fighter 
in  the  same  cause  of  literary  reform,  and  the  curious 
battle-poem  called  "  Kala,"  will  always  take  their  places 
as  illuminating  documents  in  the  history  of  the  reform 
of  Scandinavian  art  and  letters.  This  was  the  time 
when  Dr.  Brandes  was  welcoming  and  championing 
with  so  much  courage  the  new  Norwegian  writers, 
such  Swedes  as  Snoilsky,  and  above  all  the  young 
Danes,  who,  one  after  another,  responded  to  his  call  ; 
this  was  the  time  in  which  it  v/as  Dr.  Brandes  who 
insisted  on  a  hearing  for  Schandorph  and  Erik  Skram, 
for  Holger  Drachmann,  most  of  all  for  the  enchanting 
genius  of  J.  P.  Jacobsen,  that  Marcellus  of  Danish 
literature.  In  every  case,  later  criticism  has  justified 
his  eager  cry  of  discovery.  It  is  curious  to  know  at 
last,  that,  through  all  that  time  of  skirmishing  and 
charging  battle,  the  general  had  his  own  knapsack  full 
of  "  songs  and  sonnets."  Edmund  Gosse. 

"  PERSONAL  FORCES  OF  THE  PERIOD." 

"  Personal  Forces  of  the  Period."    By  T.  H,  S.  Escott.. 
London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 

XT  is  diflicult  at  the  outset  to  say  whether  or  not 
^  this  book  is  intended  as  a  serious  publication.' 
The  duty  of  telling  a  writer  with  even  the  poorest 
shadow  of  a  reputation  that  his  work  is  empty  and' 
worthless  is  always  unpleasant  ;  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  avoid  it  in  this  instance  by  adopting  the  kindlier 
judgment  that  Mr.  Escott's  ostensible  serious  purpose 
is  not  his  real  purpose  at  all  :  that  what  he  meant  to 
do  was  to  reduce  this  style  of  bookmaking  to  absurdity 
by  showing,  in  a  supreme  example,  just  how  trivial  and 
foolish  it  could  be  ;  and  that  he  lias  fallen  short  of  the 
caricature  he  intended  into  verisimilitude  because  of  his 
want  of  practice  in  the  ironical  method.  We  should  be 
happy  to  believe  that  he  said  to  himself,  "Come,  I  will 
make  this  popular  kind  of  writing  impossible  by  setting 
up  a  model  of  it  in  which  its  cheap  sentiment,  its  shallow 
judgments  upon  men  and  things,  and  its  atrocious 
grammar  and  style,  shall  be  so  ludicrous  as  to  make  an 
end  of  the  whole  wretched  business  of  wasting  good' 
paper  and  print  upon  similar  trash."  Alas  !  tl-.at  this 
charitable  interpretation  should  be  impossible,  and  that 
we  are  bound  to  the  dreadful  conclusion  that  Mr.  Escott 
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puts  lllis  aniazini;'  work  forward  in  all  j^ood  failli  and 
iolemn  intention  as  tlie  ripe  fruit  of  his  mature  inlellei  l, 
:he  sajje  result  of  iiis  observation  of  tiie  men  and 
ii.mners  of  his  a{»e. 

In  his  estimate  of  the  persona!  forees  of  the  time  in 
literature  Mr.  ICscotl,  speakini,'  of  .Miss  Marie  C'orelli, 
\s  that  "this  lady  is  a  brilliant  type  of  the  thoui;htful 
■  nan  of  letters  who  is  not  too  profound  or  <jreat  for 
,  u  active  work  of  daily  life."    .A  pajje  or  two  further 
VI,  speakins;  of  Georj;-e  Meredith,  he  says  that  "  no  one, 
•  even  Mrs.  Riddeil,  has  influenced  more  widely  and 
.ply  tlian  Meredith  the  journalism,  the  criticism  and 
,ihe  essay-writintj  of  the  day."    These  two  quotations 
ifTord  us,  without  further  search,  the  data  for  estimating- 
ir  writer's  qualifications  for  dealiui^  with  the  personal 
.  es  of  the  period.    They  i^ive  us  a  notion  of  the  sort 
qualities  which   he   reco.yniscs   as   brilliance  and 
■uyhtfulncss,  the  delicious  "not  even  Mrs.  Riddel!" 
!ie  second  quotation  showini^  how  his  yreneralisations 
hat  matter  work  out  in  particular  instances.  His 
•lission  that  he  can  see  no  scops  for  greatness  in  the 
;ve  work  of  dailv  life  is  a  confession  of  mere  incom- 
once  for  the  task  he  has  set  himself.    On  his  own 
.  \val  Mr.  Escott  is  blind,  not  only  to  greatness  but  to 
very  necessity  for  it  ;  he  mistakes  hysteria  for 
liance  and  cheap  sentimentality  for  thoug^htfulness  ; 
:,  with  a  mind  so  constituted,  he  presumes  to  write 
■cally  upon  the  forces  that  are  moulding-  the  thought 
!  action  of  the  time  !    A  more  astonishing"  case  of 
;aken  function  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  It 
.  ke  attempting-  to  paint  great  pictures  with  a  hearth- 
wim. 

What  Mr.  Escott  gives  us  is  precisely  the  kind  of  thing 
>\  0  might   expect   Irom   the   hearth-broom  range  of 
difications  with  '\vhich  he  thus  admittedly  sets  out 
'  mere  sweeping  up  of  superficial  personal  trivialities. 

a  specimen  of  the  English  in  whicli  they  are  pre- 
ied  to  us  we  take  the  description  of  the  present  Lord 
^  .lisbury's  habits  when  he  was  a  working  journalist  : 
Lord  Robert  Cecil's  pen  was  almost  daily  employed 
jn  the  newspaper  which  then,  as   now,  issued  from 
Shoe  Lane.    Thither  on  his  road  to  interview  his  editor 
kvith  respect  to  the  topic  for  daily  treatment,  Robert 
Tecil  from  his  Piccadilly  chambers  used  regularly  to 
Of  Mr.  Escott's  views  about  principles  in  public 
we  take  this  sample  expression  :  "To  the  charge  of 
jjurrendering  Conservative   principles,   Lord  Salisbury 
plight   fairly   reply,    that   since    the    people  became 
(Supreme  in  England,  such   principles  have  not  been 
known  to  his  party  ;  that  it  is  the  day  of  expediencies 
iind  compromises',  and  that  if  these  can  be  manipulated 
>o  that  he  and  his  friends  hold  absolute  power,  and  the 
kingdom  comes  to  no  special  harm,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
who  can  reasonably  complain."     That,  moreover,  is 
jrank  plagiarism.    The  same  idea  was  expressed  much 
,more  concisely  and  aptly  by  that  famous  candidate  for 
!the    American    presidency   who    replied    to  certain 
questions  proposed  to  him  by  Mr.  Rosea  Biglow  : 
"  Ez  to  my  princerples,  I  glorv 
In  hevin'  nothin'  o'  the  sort  ; 
,  I  ain't  a  Wig,  I  ain't  a  Tory, 

I'm  jest  a  canderdate,  in  short." 
And  finally,  for  an  illustration  of  his  method  of 
Dhilosophic  reflection,  we  turn  to  his  essay  on  Lord 
Welby  and  find  this  superlative  performance.  "  Lord 
Welby  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  Somersetshire  man.  As 
X  fact  the  county  which  gave  a  Worth  to  France  and  a 
Tennyson  to  England,  also  gave  a  Welby  to  the 
Treasury  first,  to  the  London  County  Council  after- 
vards.  Some  qualities  common  to  each  of  the  Lincoln- 
ihire  natives  now  mentioned  there  are.  .  .  .  The  per- 
ection  of  artistic  taste  that  makes  a  Tennyson  the 
;qual  of  a  Sophocles  or  a  Virgil,  exercised  on  subjects 
ess  immaterial  g-ave  Worth  unchallenged  precedence 
)f  all  followers  of  the  craft  of  Mr.  Mantalini.  Excel- 
ence,  aesthetic,  moral  or  intellectual,  of  an  analogous 
ort  is  a  trait  that  Impresses  all  who  know  Lord  Welby 
n  any  relationship  of  life."  From  these  quotations  the 
eader  may  fairly  judge  of  Mr.  Escott's  general  achieve- 
nent;  and  he  that  likes  the  samples  may  go  to  the  book 
tself  for  the  three  hundred  and  odd  pages  of  bulk  from 
vhich  they  are  drawn.  At  least  we  can  guarantee  that 
le  will  find  the  bulk  up  to  sample.  Lower  It  could 
lardly  be. 


PlIAin'  ox  'Tllh:  (IRIiAT  ICI-. 

"  Northward  o\cr  the  (ireal  Ice.  A  Narrative  of 
Life  and  Work  along  the  Shores  and  upon  the 
Interior  Ice-cap  of  Northern  CJreenlanil  in  the 
^'ears  iHS()  and  i.Sijy."    By  Robert  IC.  I'eary. 

Lontlon  :  Metluien. 

I^IIIS  book  may  filly  stand  beside  Nansen's  record  of 
the  voyage  of  the  "  Fram."  The  efforts  it  de- 
scribes arc  no  less  daringf  and  no  less  original,  and  if 
the  results  obtained  arc  neither  so  important  nor  so 
striking-,  the  human  interest  is  g-reater,  and  the  picture 
of  a  hero  of  Arctic  exploration,  defeated  but  not  dis- 
couraged, appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Peary  writes  with  much  individuality.  lie  dis- 
claims padding-  and  omits  references  to  other  exj-jlorcrs 
on  the  g^round  that  they  would  not  interest  the  general 
reader,  while  the  expert  knows  the  facts,  and  can  make 
comparisons  for  himself.  This  is  a  mistake,  in  our 
opinion.  Far  more  interest  would  attach  to  the  story 
of  the  expeditions  if  the  leading  incidents  of  those 
which  had  g-one  before  were  recalled  to  the  reader's 
mind,  and  Mr.  Peary's  own  place  as  an  explorer  would 
appear  more  clearly.  An  admirable  peculiarity  Is  that 
the  author  dwells  upon  his  mistakes,  and  takes  pains  to 
point  out  exactly  how  far  each  of  his  expeditions  failed 
of  its  objects  and  for  what  reasons.  But  he  is  equally 
frank  In  claiming-  the  credit  that  he  knows  to  be  his 
due.  The  whole  story  Is  told  with  manly  simplicity  and 
self-restraint.  Mr.  Peary  never  weeps  over  his  mis- 
fortunes or  condoles  with  himself  in  his  troubles. 
When  he  was  swept  away  by  a  torrent  on  the  ice-cap 
and  nearly  drowned  he  allows  that  he  "  was  beginning- 
to  get  irritated  "  at  his  utter  helplessness,  and  In  the 
more  serious  adventures  which  befell  him  afterwards  he 
says  so  little  of  his  own  sufferings  that  one  must  read 
carefully  in  order  to  realise  how  great  were  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  over  which  he  triumphed. 

Although  padding  is  excluded,  some  repetition  Is 
introduced  by  the  publication  of  various  official  reports. 
The  printings,  done  "in  America,"  is  not  of  the  order 
expected  in  a  first-rate  Engfllsh  book.  The  various 
appendices  are  g-iven  in  large  type  at  the  end  of  Vol.  L, 
and  the  last  part  of  the  narrative  in  Vol.  II.  is  rendered 
unsightly  by  the  use  of  small  type.  There  are  too  many 
photographs  reproduced,  a  few  being  Inferior  In  execu- 
tion, and  several  almost  duplicates  ;  but  some  of 
the  pictures,  especially  those  of  nude  figures,  have 
an  artistic  value  unusual  in  books  of  travel.  A  serious 
drawback  is  the  want  of  good  maps,  a  matter  In  which 
American  books  are,  as  a  rule,  defective,  and  in  this  re- 
spect we  cannot  compare  "  Northward  "  with  "  Farthest 
North." 

Such  a  work  must  not,  however,  be  viewed  exclu- 
sively from  the  side  of  boolc-making-,  or  even  of 
literature.  Curiously  little  is  known  in  this  country  of 
Mr.  Peary's  explorations,  although  their  merit  was 
recog-nised  some  months  ago  by  the  aw^ard  of  one  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  gold  medals. 

The  Arctic  fever  attacked  him  In  1885,  and  In  1886, 
in  company  with  a  Danish  official,  Maigaard,  he  set 
out  from  Disco  Bay  with  the  object  of  crossing  the  ice- 
cap of  Greenland  to  the  East  coast.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  up  on  the  Ice-cap,  and  travelled  a  longer  dis- 
tance inland  than  any  white  explorer  had  previously 
done,  but  exhaustion  of  supplies  compelled  him  to 
return.  For  the  next  few  years  Peary  was  kept  at 
engineering  works  on  behalf  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  Nansen's  journey  across  Greenland  naturally 
diverted  attention  from  his  earlier  effort.  But  Peary 
had  planned  three  separate  ice-cap  journeys,  and  since 
one  of  these  In  the  south  (and  not  even  in  the  Arctic 
regions)  had  been  anticipated,  he  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  the  most  northerl}',  which  was  to  start 
from  Whale  Sound,  the  farthest  point  of  West  Green- 
land reached  by  whalers,  and  march  north-eastward  to 
the  unknown  east  coast. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1891  before  this  scheme  could 
be  tested,  and  then  Peary,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  five 
colleagues,  and  his  coloured  servant,  who  developed 
into  the  best  Arctic  traveller  of  them  all,  was  landed 
In  McCormIck  Bay,  just  north  of  Whale  Sound. 
A  most  comfortable  Arctic  house  was  built,  the  only- 
objection  to  it  being  that  it  was  too   hot  inside  in 
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winter.  The  months  of  darkness  were  passed  by  Peary 
in  recoverini^  from  the  effects  of  a  broken  letj,  and  in 
making  friends  with  the  entirely  unspoiled  native 
Eskimo,  the  Arctic  Highlanders,  first  described  by  Sir 
John  Ross  seventy  years  before.  This  tribe  was  studied 
with  the  utmost  minuteness,  and  the  flash-light  photo- 
graphs of  an  anthropological  character  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  book,  although  the  author  tantalisingly 
says  that  others  which  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to 
publish  in  a  popular  work  "  contain  many  surprises." 
With  the  return  of  the  sun,  Peary  prepared  for  his 
"  great  white  march."  He  had  elaborated  the  scheme 
of  using  his  surplus  dogs  as  dog-food,  when  the  loads 
on  the  sledges  grew  lighter,  and  started  with  one  com- 
panion, Astriip,  and  thirteen  dogs  to  travel  over  the 
vast  expanse  of  compacted  snow,  which  forms  the  ice- 
cap. On  the  best  days  a  march  of  twenty  miles  might 
be  made,  though  at  the  high  altitudes  reached  the  cold 
was  very  severe,  violent  wind  storms  were  common, 
and  the  travellers  slept  in  the  open  air,  sheltered  only 
by  a  wall  of  snow.  On  1  July,  they  left  the  ice-cap  and 
revelled  in  the  fresh  meat  supplied  by  a  herd  of  musk 
oxen.  On  the  4th,  two  months  after  leaving  the  base, 
they  gained  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  looked  down 
for  the  first  time  from  the  great  height  of  Navy  Cliff 
upon  the  waters  of  Independance  Bay,  and  satisfied 
themselves  that  Greenland  was  an  island.  It  was  a 
triumph,  and  with  light  hearts  they  set  themselves  to 
return  across  the  600  miles  of  lofty  ice,  which  by 
holding  farther  south,  they  had  to  traverse  at  an  eleva- 
tion exceeding  8000  feet  in  the  centre.  From  the  sum- 
mit, helped  by  the  strong  land  w'ind,  the  sledges  were 
sailed  down  the  slope  to  the  coast,  and  on  3  August, 
the  two  men  were  back  again  with  five  surviving  dogs. 
Their  ship  was  waiting,  and  the  whole  party  returned 
to  the  United  States. 

The  following  summer,  after  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  raise  funds,  Peary  returned  to  Whale  Sound  with  a 
large  party  hastily  and  badly  selected,  as  he  allows. 
A  commodious  house  was  built  in  Bowdoin  Bay.  The 
winter  was  a  severe  one,  the  spring  was  unpropitious, 
there  were  dissensions  amongst  the  men,  disease 
amongst  the  dogs,  and  v.'-eather  of  unexampled  severity. 
The  attempt  to  reach  Independance  Bay,  where  an 
ambitious  programme  of  exploration,  including  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  pole,  was  to  begin,  failed  utterly. 
Most  of  the  supplies  were  lost ;  of  the  party  only  Lee 
and  the  faithful  coloured  man  Hcnson  showed  loyalty  to 
their  leader  and  were  willing  to  wait  vi'ith  him  through 
another  winter.  All  the  rest  returned  to  civilisation. 
The  long  darkness  of  1893-94  went  slowly  past  ;  it  was 
a  time  of  depression  and  foreboding,  but  in  spring 
Peary  and  Henson,  with  few  dogs  and  poor  equipment, 
crossed  the  ice-cap  again,  a  tremendous  undertaking  in 
face  of  the  difficulties  of  climate  and  short  supplies. 
They  reached  Independance  Bay  starving,  exhausted, 
and  with  broken  sledges.  The  musk  oxen  were  found 
at  last  and  the  lives  of  the  explorers  saved,  but  there 
was  no  possibility  of  going  farther;  and  it  was  all  they 
could  do  to  reach  tlieir  house  once  more,  their  last 
rations  eaten  and  a  single  dog  surviving.  After  this 
hopeless  journey  there  was  a  gleam  of  success, 
in  the  discovery  at  Cape  York  of  three  masses 
of  meteoric  iron,  the  existence  of  which  had  been 
reported  by  Ross,  but  Vvhicli  no  one  had  been  able 
to  find. 

In  the  summers  of  1896  and  1S97  voyages  were  made 
to  Cape  York  and  the  meteorites  secured,  while  plans 
were  laid  for  the  new  and  methodical  advance  towards 
the  Pole,  which  Mr.  Peary  is  now  in  the  act  of  carrying 
out.  The  largest  meteorite  was  almost  completely 
buried  in  frozen  soil  on  the  shore  of  a  desolate  island 
only  occasionally  accessible  on  account  of  ice.  It 
weighed  about  ninety  tons,  and  is  a  mass  of  solid 
nickel  steel.  Mr.  Peary's  genius  as  an  engineer  comes 
out  in  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he  handled  this 
uncouth  mass  of  "  brute  iron,"  raised  it,  slid  it  to  the 
water's  edge,  pushed  it  along  a  solidly-constructed 
bridge  on  board  the  ship,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of 
hydraulic  jacks,  lowered  it  into  the  hold  through  an 
opening  that  it  barely  cleared.  The  struggle  with  "  the 
terrific  majesty  of  the  force  of  gravity  "  may  be  com- 
pared with  Victor  Hugo's  description  of  the  single- 
handed  recovery  of  the  engine  of  the  lost  steamer  in 


"  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer."  It  is  a  stanza  in  the 
epic  of  engineering. 

Mr.  Peary  has  at  times  a  florid  st}  le,  but  his  subject- 
matter  is  chill  and  colourless  enough  to  justify  the  in- 
fusion of  some  adventitious  glow.  Now  and  again  there 
is  a  bit  of  strong  description  :  "  Many  a  time  I  have 
found  myself  in  such  weather  travelling  in  grey  space, 
feeling  the  snow  beneath  my  snow-shoes  but  unable  to 
see  it.  No  sun,  no  sky,  no  snow,  no  horizon — absolutely 
nothing  that  the  eye  could  rest  upon.  Zenith  and  nadir 
alike  an  intangible  grey  nothingness  ....  The  space 
between  my  snow-shoes  was  equally  as  light  as  the 
zenith.  The  opaque  light  which  filled  the  sphere  of 
vision  might  come  from  below  as  well  as  above." 

After  three  months  of  hungrj'  travelling  in  which  the 
experience  above  described  is  that  of  one  of  the  finer 
days,  when  the  interminable  and  unbroken  white  ex- 
panse of  the  ice-sheet  had  glared  upon  the  eyes  in  the 
continuous  daylight,  unless  obscured  by  whirling  snow- 
as  the  gales  swept  over  the  lofty  ice  with  a  tempera- 
ture sixty  degrees  below  zero,  the  sight  of  land  and 
water  was  more  than  welcome  The  people  of  t'nis 
region,  the  farthest  north  fringe  of  human  life, 
are  sympathetically  described.  Their  ways  are 
unconventional  and  rarely  agreeable;  "not  'fatted 
calf,'  but  'fetid  seal,'  "  is  the  piece  de  resistance  offered 
to  the  wandering  stranger.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  one  reads  of  the  amelioration  in  the 
conditions  of  life  of  the  Smith  Sound  Eskimo  in  con- 
sequence of  their  contact  with  the  expedition  ;  but  Mr. 
Peary  is  as  emphatic  as  Dr.  Nansen  was  that  the 
attempt  to  force  civilisation  upon  these  children  of 
Nature  is  disastrous,  and  he  adopts  their  mode  of  life, 
not  allowing  them  to  imitate  his. 

THE  S.  P.  C.  K. 

"  Two  Hundred  Years  :  The  History  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge."  By  W.  O.  B. 
Allen  and  Edmund  McClure,  Secretaries  of  the 
Society.    London:  S.P. C.K. 

THIS  is  a  remarkable  record,  and  bears  an  interest  of 
wider  range  than  that  sug-gested  by  its  title.  The 
S.P. C.K.  Is  the  oldest  Society  connected  with  the 
Established  Church.  It  was  born  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1698,  and  thus  keeps  its  bi- 
centenary in  the  present  year.  The  time  when  it  came 
into  being  was  fruitful  in  the  establishment  of  societies. 
The  teaching  of  the  Reformers  had  been  essentially  in- 
dividualistic ;  the  doctrines  of  personal  salvation,  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  believer,  were  prominent.  The 
long  controversy  had  now  spent  itself,  and  the  "ten- 
dency to  association"  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Dr.  Hatch) 
revived.  In  167S  were  founded  the  "  Religious 
Societies "  of  London  and  Westminster.  Various 
Societies  "for  the  Reformation  of  Manners"  were 
established  in  1691.  The  former  were  confined  to  the 
Church  of  England,  the  latter  included  Nonconformists, 
and  both  spread  rapidly  in  London  and  the  large  towns. 
These  associations  no  longer  exist  in  their  original  form, 
but  the  S.P. C.K.  was  destined  to  a  longer  life.  The 
founders  were  five  meii.  Lord  Guilfoi'd,  Sir  Humphrey 
Mackworth,  Mr.  Justice  Hooke,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bray  and 
Colonel  Colchester  ;  only  one,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  being 
a  clergyman.  Dr.  Bray  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Society.  He  had  been  sent  out  to  Maryland  as  com- 
missary by  Bishop  Compton  of  London,  and  had  formed 
the  conviction  that  there  was  a  crying  need  for  a  more 
learned  clerg)-,  both  in  the  "Plantations" — i.e.  the 
Colonies — abroad,  and  at  home.  He  founded  no  fewer 
than  eighty  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  England^ 
and  others  in  Maryland  ;  and  on  his  return  he  brought 
with  him  a  plan  (still  to  be  seen  in  Sion  College  Library) 
which  was  the  germ,  not  only  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  but  of 
anotlier  great  Church  body,  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  stating  as  his  object  "the  pro- 
motion of  religion  and  learning."  There  can  be  no 
question  that  this  earnest  and  energetic  parson  deserved 
a  wider  fame  than  he  has  attained. 

The  objects  of  the  S.P. C.K.  were  and  are  sufficiently 
wide  in  scope.  They  include  religious  education,  the 
printing  and  circulating  of  Bibles,  Prayer-books  and 
literature  of  a  devotional  and  doctrinal  character  in 
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various  l;inj,'iia^es  ;  tho  liii;iiui;il  ami  olhor  assistanci.' 
of  iho  Cluircli  in  tho  C'oloiiios  aiul  in  liulia  ;  llio  cslah- 
lishnioiit  of  luiinboiloss  scIuhiIs  aiul  irainiiij;-  collcf^os  ; 
the  spiritual  caro  of  oini^rai\ts  ;  s^raiits  towards  the 
eiulowiiKMit  of  bishoprics,  parisiios,  ihooloi^ical  aiul  his- 
torical protcssorships  ;  and  medical  missions  with  their 
hospitals.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  that  the 
broadest  interpretation  is  placed  upon  its  title  ;  Chris- 
tian knou  ledi^e  beins^-  rij^hlly  held  to  cover  all  useful 
knowledt^e  not  opposed  to  Christian  faith.  The  books 
published  at  the  house  in  Northumberland  .Avenue 
comprise  works  on  almost  all  subjects,  and  i^enerally 
speakinjf  there  is  small  trace  of  theological  bias.  This 
was  not  always  the  case.  The  publications  of  the 
Society  at  one  time  were  "  yoody-goody "  pure  and 
simple,  and  weak  milkwash  even  at  that.  But  the 
present  editorial  secretary,  Mr.  McClure,  has  taken  a 
wider  view  of  his  Society's  work,  and,  thousjh  not 
without  some  grumblini^s  from  antediluvian  members 
of  the  Society,'  he  has  not  only  made  the  publishin<;- 
department  a  business  success,  but  he  has  raised  the 
literary  standard  of  the  books  issued,  and  greatly  ex- 
tended the  rang-e  of  the  subjects  dealt  with.  It  is, 
however,  a  large  question  how  far  a  s.iciety  supported 
by  subscriptions  enters  into  trade  as  a  lej^itimate  com- 
petitor with  private  enterprise  ;  obviously,  it  does 
business  at  a  considerable  advantag-e.  The  charg-es  of 
sw^eating  and  employing  "rat"  printing-houses  once 
brought  against  the  S.P.  C.K.  are  now,  we  believe — 
whatever  may  formerly  have  been  the  case — no  longer 
supported  by  the  facts.  A  religious  society  which  is 
proud  to  describe  itself  as  "the  handmaid  of  the 
Church  "  should  be  above  suspicion  in  such  matters. 
But  w*e  fancy  something  unpleasant  was  said  at  the 
recent  Trades  Union  Congress  about  the  printing  and 
binding  of  cheap  Bibles  and  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction generally.  VVe  can  only  hope  that  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  Bibles  circulated  by  the  S.P. C.K. 

A  further  question  arises.  How  far  the  modern 
system  of  working  the  Church  through  these  great 
societies  is  healthy  ?  It  may  be  reasonably  maintained 
that  the  specialisation  of  Church  work  is  being  pushed 
too  far,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  the  bishop's  office  and  to  create  imperia  in  imperiis, 
just  as  the  old  monastic  houses  did,  with  most  mis- 
chievous results,  when  they  contrived  to  shake  them- 
selves free  from  episcopal  control  and  became  de- 
pendent entirely  on  the  Pope.  The  cases  are  not 
quite  parallel,  but  there  is  sufficient  likeness  to  justify 
some  little  apprehension  for  the  future.  With  his 
usual  quickness  of  insight  Archbishop  Benson  saw 
the  danger,  and  in  a  memorable  speech  declared  that 
the  day  would  come  when  the  Church  herself  must 
take  over  the  control  and  administration  of  much  of 
the  work  now  delegated  to  almost  independent  associa- 
tions. Probably  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  is  less  open  to  this 
criticism  than  almost  any  other  of  the  great  societies. 

The  editors  of  this  unique  history  have  done  their 
work  exceedingly  well.  They  print  in  full  the  minutes 
of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Society,  with  their  quaint 
language  and  glimpses  of  an  older  world.  They  de- 
scribe fully  the  various  branches  of  the  Society's  work, 
and  trace  the  course  of  its  development  in  manifold 
forms  of  activity  during  the  last  two  centuries.  There 
is  inevitably  an  abundance  of  detail  and  statistics  which 
has  little  interest  for  those  not  especially  eager  about 
Church  vyork  ;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  book  has  a 
value  of  its  own  as  the  record  of  a  very  remarkable 
enterprise  which  has  proved  itself  possessed  of  singular 
vitality,  and  seems  to  be  as  vigorous  and  prosperous 
to-day  as  at  any  period  of  its  long  and  useful  life. 

GREAT  ITALIANS. 

"  Lives  of  Great  Italians."    By  Frank  Horridge.  Illus- 
trated.    London  :  Unwin. 

TTALY  is  so  rich  in  illustrious  men  that  any  selection 
made  on  the  lines  of  the  present  volume  must 
necessarily  be  partial  and  empirical.  Mr.  Horridge 
himself  has  felt  this,  and  observes  that  the  difficulty  in 
preparing  such  a  work  consists  rather  in  the  selection 
than  in  the  collection  of  matter.  Many  men  who  have 
achieved  greatness  in  war,  literature,  art  and  music — 
some  of  them  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  those 


chosen  have  had  to  be  excluded  from  the  compilation. 
I  hiring  discounteil  this  obstacle,  it  now  only  remains  to 
say  that  within  the  prescribed  limits  adopted,  our 
autluir's  selection  is  excellent,  and  reiiresenlative  in 
chai  acter. 

Biographical  sketches  enjoy  a  popularity  second  only 
to  that  oi  the  no\el,  and  the  reason  is  luH  far  to  seek. 
Men  like  to  read  about  those  whose  names  are  writ  large 
in  the  world's  history  for  ever  what  were  their  pecu- 
liarities, the  nature  of  their  daily  lives,  and  even  their 
weaknesses  antl  follies.  They  are  anxious  to  lind  that 
point  of  contact  which  makes  all  mankind  kin.  Our 
author  presents  his  great  men  well  in  this  respect.  It 
is  interesting,  for  example,  to  peruse  the  anecdotes  he 
has  collected  of  Dante,  whose  "  soul  was  like  a  star 
and  dwelt  apart."  Not  only  do  we  read  again  the  story 
of  his  marvellous,  vv-e  might  almost  say  his  divine  love 
for  Beatrice,  but  we  are  astonished  to  find  he  was  a  man 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves.  He  had  his  littlenesses 
and  infirmities  of  temper  like  the  rest.  Not  only  could 
he  go  down  into  the  Infernal  Regions  and  come  back 
when  he  pleased,  but  he  could  personally  belabour  and 
anathematise  his  stupid  contemporaries  when  they 
offended.  Of  one  intolerable  bore  he  asked,  "  What  is 
the  greatest  beast  in  the  world  ?  "  To  Vv'hich  the  in- 
truder replied  that,  "according  to  Pliny,  he  thought  it 
should  be  the  elephant."  "Very  well,"  rejoined  Dante  ; 
"O  Elephant,  do  not  bother  me,"  and  with  that  he 
departed.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Horridge  is  surely  not 
justified  in  the  remark  that  "  perhaps  no  single  work, 
unless  it  be  the  Bible,  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
commentaries  as  the  'Divine  Comedy.'"  To  cite  no 
other,  Shakespeare — v.'ho  came  a  considerable  time  after 
Dante — has  doubtless  long  ago  outstripped  him  in  his 
legion  of  commentators. 

The  other  biographies  in  the  volume  include  Petrarch, 
Carmagnola,  Machiavelli,  Michel  Angelo,  Galileo, 
Goldoni,  Alfieri,  Cavour,  and  Victor  Emanuel.  The 
sketch  of  Petrarch,  while  giving  as  full  an  account 
as  possible  of  his  devotion  to  his  beloved  Laura,  covers 
to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  public  point  of  view, 
the  career  of  Rienzi  the  Tribune.  Like  all  true  patriots 
Petrarch  lamented  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  Church,  and 
welcomed  the  Deliverer.  He  was  absorbed  in  his  re- 
forming zeal,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  if  ever  I  could  share 
in  so  illustrious  a  work,  and  in  such  glory  !"  Alas  !  he 
also  lived  to  witness  the  Deliverer's  fall,  brought  about  by 
his  vast  ambition  and  love  of  splendour.  Mr.  Horridge 
has  an  interesting  passage  on  the  different  treatment 
which  Dante  and  Petrarch  adopted  in  their  writings 
towards  historical  personages  like  Brutus.  Of  Car- 
magnola we  do  not  hear  much  now,  yet  he  ranked 
amongst  the  most  eminent  commanders  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  his  end  was  very  tragic.  Machiavelli,  who 
has  given  his  name  to  tortuous  methods  of  diplomacy 
for  all  time,  has  always  been  a  subject  of  fierce  con- 
troversy amongst  partisans,  his  enemies  seeing  in  him 
the  apologist  of  clespotism,  the  supporter  of  tyranny, 
and  a  scoffer  and  a  cynic  ;  v/'nile  his  friends  have 
described  him  as  a  patriotic  citizen,  a  laborious  secre- 
tary, a  faithful  friend  and  an  able  and  honest  ambas- 
sador and  administrator.  Of  Michel  Angelo,  Galileo 
and  others,  what  can  be  said  in  any  limits  such  as  ours 
that  has  not  been  said  already  in  their  praise  a  thousand 
times  ?  The  memory  of  the  unselfish  Cavcwr  will  ever 
remain  a  treasured  possession  with  his  countrymen  ; 
but  as  regards  Victor  Emanuel,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  position  as  the  first  ruler  of  a  united  Italy,  we  could 
well  have  spared  him  for  a  sketch  of  the  man  who  made 
him  possible.  Garibaldi. 

There  is,  perhaps,  little  of  originality  in  Mr.  Hor- 
ridge's  biographies,  but  they  are  bright  and  readable, 
and  calculated  to  act  as  an  intellectual  stimulus. 

GOOD  LITTLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

"Pages  and  Pictures  from  Forgotten  Children's  Books." 
Brought  together  by  Andrew  W.  Tuer.  London  : 
Leadenhall  Press. 

THE  Editor  of  this  amusing  miscellany  tells  us  that 
a  captious  person  has  informed  him  that  this 
ought  to  be  called  "  Children's  Forgotten  Books,"  and 
he  seems  to  bow  beneath  the  reproof,  merely  sighing 
that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  vagaries  of  the  English 
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langTjanj-e.  He  ouq^ht  to  be  more  courageous,  and  speak 
with  his  enemies  in  the  yate.  The  captious  person  is 
wrong:,  for  "  Children's-Books "  is  really  a  compound 
noun,  and  "  forgfotten  "  is  the  description  cf  this  and 
not  of  "Books"  alone.  The  children  may  have  had 
many  books  — Caesar,  the  Bible,  cookery-books,  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Hayley— but  these  are  not"  in  question. 
It  is  the  books  produced  for  the  entertainment  and  in- 
struction (oh !  mainly  the  instruction)  of  children  with 
which  Mr.  Tuer  deals.  We  confess  to  some  disap- 
pointment in  finding:  that  this  is  merely  a  scrap-book  of 
frag^ments  ;  not  one  entire  work  is  reproduced  ;  and  we 
are  slig^htly  irritated  at  having:  each  delectable  narrative 
broken  off  at  the  most  exciting:  point.  "What  is  the 
use  of  tantalising-  that  poor  cat?"  said  Sophia,  when 
Mary  was  persisting:  in  teaching-  pussy  (a  young:  tiger 
half  her  own  size)  to  beg.  What  is  the  use  of  tanta- 
lising us,  Mr.  Tuer,  when  we  want  to  know  what 
happened  to  vain  Lucy  Lutridge  at  the  party,  or  to 
finish  the  enchanting  poem  of  "The  Whipping 
Top  "  ? 

^  These  pages  and  pictures  belong  to  volumes  succes- 
sively published  during  a  good  many  years.  Not  all 
are  dated,  but  some  go  back  to  i78S,"and  the  latest  are 
not  earlier  than  1830.  We  are  surprised  to  find  the 
general  level  of  art  and  literature  curiously  stationary 
in  them.  _  If  we  compare  "Cobwebs  to  Catch  Flies" 
with  "Richardson's  New  Primer,"  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  that  any  improvement  in  drawing,  writing  or 
reproduction  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  forty 
3"ears. 

If,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  we  think  of  the 
change  made  from  1850  to  the  age  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
and  Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  we  shall  see  that  we  have 
lived  in  a  period  of  the  liveliest  revolution,  while  our 
grandfathers  were  content  to  remain  exactly  where  they 
were.  Indeed,  the  designs  of  1790,  with  their  echoes  of 
Gainsborough  and  Stothard,  of  Bewick  and  Romney, 
were  often  far  more  graceful  than  the  later  illustration;. 
All  tliis  time  there  was  no  modification  of  the  conven- 
tional types.  The  adults  grew,  if  anything,  taller  and 
more  attenuated,  the  children  shorter  and  plumper,  the 
cats  larger  and  more  like  furies,  the  lions  smoother  and 
more  like  old  charwomen.  Sometimes  there  are  traces 
of  trained  talent  ;  the  pictures  in  the  "  Book  of  Trades  " 
(1807),  though  rudely  cut,  were  evidently  drawn  by  an 
artist.  "The  Little'Man  and  the  Little'  Maid,"  of  the 
same  year,  is  really  good  grotesque.  Sometimes  the 
naive  conventionality  of  the  draughtsman  is  touching  ; 
in  "Ellen,  or  the  Naughty  Girl  Reclaimed"  (1811),  the 
face  of  the  heroine  is  so  uniformly  sweet,  with  a  beauti- 
ful waxen  smirk,  that  the  poet  has  had  to  explain  in  the 
text  that 

"  though  her  face  is  fair  and  mild. 
You  view  a  stubborn,  naughty  child  ;  " 
and,  indeed,  so  complex  is  the  human  heart,  this 
countenance  of  dreamy  sweetness  may  really  have  been 
the  home  of  one  who  slapped  her  mamma,  met  nurse 
with  "scornful  pride,"  and  pinched  the  dog.  Only  we 
are  convinced  that  if  the  artist  could  have  painted 
a  face  distorted  with  malignant  passion  he  would 
never  (in  181 1)  have  drawn  the  ingenuous  virgin 
on  p.  249. 

It  is  odd  by  vvhat  circuitous  routes  we  arrive  at  posi- 
tive knowledge.  We  liltb  thought  when  we  opened 
"  Forgotten  Children's  Books  "  that  it  would  throw 
light  on  a  question  of  prosody  ;  but  it  does.  We  had 
always  supposed  that  Edward  Lear  invented  the  now 
classic  form  of  what  we  may  call  the  Nonsense 
Epiigram  :  we  have  quoted  it  as  one  of  his  main  claims 
to  immortality.  It  has  therefore  been  no  small  shock 
to  us  to  find  that  an  anonymous  bard,  in  1821,  was 
inspired  to  write, — 

"  There  was  an  Old  Woman  of  Gloucester, 

Whose  parrot  two  guineas  it  cost  her  ; 
But  his  tongue  never-ceasing 
Was  vastly  displeasing 

To  the  talkative  Woman  of  (iloucester." 
We  are  afraid  that  dates  make  it  impossible  that  this 
should  have  been  an  early  work  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Book  of  Nonsense,"  and  wc  can  only  remind  our- 
selves that  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates 
too. 

The  passion  for  good  advice  which  permeates  these 


Mttle  works  can  but  emphasise  the  laxity  with  which 
Infancy  is  trained  to-day.  Sometimes  the  nature  of 
the  picture  would  seem  to  make  it  filmost  impossible 
for  the  author  to  be  hortatory,  yet  he  always  succeeds. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  print  of  a  tipsy  sailor,  in  a  lonely 
lane,  putting  his  arm  violently  round  the  waist  of  a 
fashionably  dressed  young  lady,  who  screa.ms  while 
he  tries  to  kiss  her ;  his  expression  is  deplorably 
lubricious.  This  was  a  hard  nut  for  the  author  to 
crack,  but  he  gets  a  good  moral  out  of  even  this  flinty 
picture.  He  bids  us  mark  that  the  Tar  is  "carefully 
avoiding  everything  that  is  indiscreet  "  (good  heavens  !), 
and  that  he  is  declaring  his  sentiments  to  the  young 
lady  "with  his  natural  bluntness  and  honesty."  The 
"proverb,"  for  so  the  author  quaintly  describes  this 
indelicate  design,  is  intended  to  teach  the  young  to 
avoid  "cowardice  and  supineness."  So,  again,  an 
abominable  drawing  of  dogs  dragging  the  heavy  burden 
of  a  cart  leads  to  the  reflection  "  Moderate  labour  con- 
duces to  health  and  cheerfulness."  Dogs,  as  beasts  of 
burden,  constantly  recur  in  these  illustrations,  and  the 
treatment  of  them  is  always  commended  ;  this  points  to 
a  very  radical  change  of  popular  sentiment  in  this 
direction. 

VERSE. 

"  Persephone,  and  other  Poems."    By  Charles  Camp 
Tarelli.    London  :  Macmillan. 

TF  Mr.  Tarelli's  poems  were  a  little  better  than  they 
^  are  the)-  might  serve  as  an  excuse  for  reviving  the 
old  discussions  about  the  suitability  of  the  English  lan- 
guage for  experiments  in  classical  metres.  The 
inspiration  here  is,  however,  too  infrequent  to  lend 
fitting  dignity  to  the  occasion,  and  Mr.  Tarelli's  hexa- 
meters serve  chiefly  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  difficulty 
of  achieving  a  perfect  spondee  in  English.  Not  even  in 
Mr.  Swinburne's  most  brilliant  experiments  is  it  easy  to 
find  quite  satisfactory  examples,  and  those  fortuitously 
beautiful  hexameters — why  could  not  the  Revisers  have 
left  them  alone  ? — that  crystallised  themselves  into 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Scriptures  are  likewise 
unsatisfying  in  this  respect — unless,  indeed,  one  is  of 
the  opinion  of  that  don  who  declared  that  the  best 
English  hexameter  was  to  be  found  in  the  fourteenth 
verse  of  the  forty-fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
and  ran  thus — 

"  Benjamin's  neck  and  wept,  and  Benjamin  wept 
upon  his  neck." 
Here,  truly,  is  a  perfect  final  spondee  ;  but  Mr.  Tarelli 
has,  for  the  most  part,  to  content  himself  with  such 
weak  words  as  "summer,"  "glory,"  "ever,"  and  the 
like.  It  is  clear  that  he  has  done  his  best,  for  the 
workmanship  in  "Persephone"  is  nearly  always 
laborious,  but  unconcealed,  and  his  ideas  of  mytho- 
logy are  eminently  respectable.  We  find  it,  for  our 
own  part,  hard  to  believe  that  the  second  syllable  of 
"Melpomene"  can  properly  be  treated  as  long,  even 
in  English  ;  but  this  would  seem  a  small  matter,  if 
Mr.  Tarelli's  own  muse  had  a  more  persuasive  voice. 
The  verse  is  smooth,  and  the  epithets  are  correct  ; 
Zeus  is  broad-browed,  Pluto  is  dark-browed,  and  the 
Fates  are  implacable  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  a  new 
cadence,  an  illuminating  adjective,  and  the  poem  as  a 
whole  is  as  void  of  emotional  impulse  as  the  works 
of  those  knightly  verse-mongers,  Sir  Lewis  Morris  and 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Nor  do  we  care  more  for  Mr. 
Tarelli's  elegiacs,  though  in  them  he  generously  hails 
Catullus  as  a  brother — somewhat,  we  should  iniagine, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  great  Veronese.  When  he 
leaves  classical  ground,  Mr.  Tarelli  is  more  pleasing, 
and  in  one  sonnet — "Long  Shut  in  Cities" — and  in 
some  passages  of  "A  Song  of  Arrival  and  Departure  " 
there  are  signs  of  genuine  poetic  vocation.  These  may 
be  expected  to  grow  plainer  when  he  has  become  able 
to  shut  his  ears  to  the  echoes,  and  echoes  of  echoes,  of 
his  stronger  contemporaries,  but  at  present  he  has 
nothing  personal  to  say.  He  is  so  obviously  sincere 
and  earnest  in  his  endeavours  after  technical  complete- 
ness that  when  he  finds  something  of  importance  to 
say— as  we  think  he  will— he  will  probably  say  it 
excellently  well.  Meanwhile  we  would  counsel  Mr. 
Tarelli  to  forget  all  his  classical  lore— all  except  the 
story  of  Icarus. 
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I  RKCi:XT  FICTION'. 

"  Willi  Moliii."    I\v  William  151. ick.    l.oiulon  :  Sampson 
Low. 

MR.  \VILL1.\M  BLACK  is  :i  tjcntlcman  for  whom 
wc  have  no  little  sympathy.  There  can  be  lew 
liarder  lots  than  that  of  the  novelist  who  is  condemned 
by  the  demands  of  an  undiscriminating  public  to  persist 
year  after  year  in  ringini;-  the  chanj^vs  upon  a  small  and 
well-delined  number  of  circumstances  and  characters, 
without  ever  darinj^  to  depart  from  the  ancient  formula. 
The  materials  thatyo  to  the  making  of  a  Black  novel  are 
.IS  limited  as  they  are  familiar,  and  it  must  require  no 
little  courage  on  the  part  of  their  author  to  attempt  any 
variation  in  their  plan.  Therefore  we  take  leave  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Black  on  the  courage  with  which,  in 
"  Wild  Kelin,"  he  has  boldly  done  without  a  yacht,  and 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  abandon  a  happy  ending. 
The  story  otherwise  is  not  particularly  remarkable. 
The  heroine  is  the  familiar  wayward  creature,  compact 
of  sweetness  and  wildness,  whom  we  have  met  so  often 
in  Mr.  Black's  company  ;  there  is  a  rather  attractive 
\oung  man  whose  poetic  genius  enables  him  to  rise 
f  rom  a  draper's  shop  to  an  editorial  chair  ;  and  there  is 
a  wholly  worthy  Canadian  who,  having  amassed  a 
fortune  by  railway  speculation,  returns  to  the  home  of 
his  Highland  ancestors  and  plays  the  part  of  the  bene- 
volent providence  all  round.  In  these,  and  indeed  in  all 
the  characters,  there  seems  to  be  more  strength  and 
vitality  than  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from 
Mr.  Black,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that, 
having  thus  dared  to  depart  from  his  own  traditions,  he 
may  presently  give  us  a  novel  of  more  than  merely 
transient  interest. 

"The   Queen's    Serf."     By  Elsa  D'Esterre-Keeling. 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 

Miss  D'Esterre-Keeling  has  hit  upon  an  idea  which  we 
do  not  reinember  to  have  seen  exploited  in  fiction  before. 
It  is  that  of  a  man  who,  having  been  hanged  for  a  murder 
which  he  did  not  commit,  is  cut  down  and  resuscitated 
b)-  his  friends  ;  but,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  English 
law  early  in  the  eighteenth  centurj-,  he  still  remains 
under  a  ban  as  a  "  Queen's  Serf,"  and  is  obliged  to  quit 
the  country  until  such  time  as  he  can  prove  his  innocence. 
This  idea  is  developed  with  considerable  ingenuity,  and 
the  thrilling  adventures  through  which  Ambrose 
Gwinett  passes  on  his  way  from  undeserved  shame 
to  honour  wear  for  the  most  part  an  air  of  complete 
reality.  Miss  D'Esterre-Keeling  has  a  particularly 
irritating  habit  of  interrupting  her  narrative  by  quite 
superfluous  assurances  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  her 
descriptions.  This  apart,  the  story  is  well  invented  and 
well  written. 

"The  King's  Henchman."    By  William  Henry  Johnson. 
London  :  Ga}'. 

It  is  no  particular  unkindness  to  Mr.  Johnson  to  say 
that  "The  King's  Henchman"  would  hardly  have  been 
written  if  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  had  not  shown  how 
fertile  in  material  for  the  historical  romancer  were  the 
times  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  Mr. 
Johnson  has  studied  to  considerable  profit  the  methods 
of  Mr.  Weyman  ;  and  the  result  is  a  story  which,  though 
at  times  it  seems  oddly  familiar,  goes  with  a  very 
creditable  swing  from  start  to  finish.  The  various 
exciting  adventures  of  Jean  Fourcade,  Henry's  foster- 
brother,  are  set  forth  with  considerable  spirit,  and 
although  Mr.  Johnson  has  created  no  very  original 
characters,  they  are  all  credible  and  interesting  enough. 
The  ending  of  the  story  is  needlessly  tragic,  for  it  would 
have  involved  no  unworthy  concession  to  vulgar  taste  if 
Fourcade  had  at  last  been  allowed  to  be  happy  with  the 
woman  for  whom  he  fought  so  valiantly. 

"Dead    Selves."      By   Julia    Magruder.  London: 
Bowden. 

It  is  so  hard  for  the  modern  novelist  of  manners  to 
bring  originality  into  the  drawing-room  that  we  are  not 
inclined  to  be  grudging  in  our  praise  of  Mrs.  Magruder's 
very  original  and  powerful  tale,  which  clearly  proves 
her  right  to  be  included  in  the  scanty  handful  of  com- 


petent .American  novelists.  The  story  she  has  to  tell  is 
one  entirely  of  spiritual  conflict  and  development,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  a  small  tribute  to  her  skill  to  say  that 
she  has  told  it  without  the  smallest  suggestion  of  sanc- 
timonious sentiment.  Duncan  I'rascr,  the  brilliant 
scientist  who  is  stopped,  by  the  exhaustion  of  his  own 
fortune,  on  the  threshold  of  his  greatest  discovery,  pro- 
poses marriage  to  a  rich  and  beautiful  widow,  Mrs. 
Gwyn,  She,  while  yet  a  young  and  ignorant  girl,  was 
persuaded  to  marriage  with  a  sc?ni-imbecile,  the  result 
of  the  imion  being  a  child  which  reproduced  in  more 
loathsome  form  the  father's  weakness  of  mind  and  body. 
It  is  Eraser's  scientific  enthusiasm  alone  which  enables 
him  to  overcome  his  contempt  for  a  woman  who  has 
degraded  herself  in  this  fashion,  and  the  marriage  he 
proposes  is  to  be  a  purely  business-like  arr;mgcment, 
he,  in  return  for  her  financial  aid  in  his  enterprise, 
giving  her  position  and  protection.  From  this  simple 
situation  Mrs.  Magruder  has  evolved  a  spiritual  tragedy 
of  singular  poignancy,  in  which  the  imbecile  child,  un- 
heard and  unseen,  plays  a  part  almost  as  terrible  as  that 
of  the  dead  priest  in  "  Les  Aveugles."  The  active  in- 
fluence for  good  is  exercised  by  Eraser's  mother,  a  very 
beautiful  and  lovable  character,  who  leads  the  younger 
woman  to  complete  the  fulfilment  of  her  highest  possi- 
bilities. It  is  difficult  to  describe  such  a  story  without 
conve3'ing  an  entirely  false  impression  of  hysterical 
piety,  a  quality  which  is  vigorously  excluded  from  Mrs. 
Magruder's  scheme.  The  moral  intention  of  the  book 
is  obviously  high,  but  Mrs.  Magruder's  art  as  a  story- 
teller is  so  considerable  that  her  book  is  a.  really 
remarkable  instance  of  good  intention  joined  to  com- 
petent execution. 

"The  Terror."  By  Felix  Gras.  Transla.ted  from  the 
Provencal  by  Catherine  A.  Janvier.  London  : 
Heinemann. 

Possibly  the  only  entirely  inexcusable  thing  in  a 
romance  is  lack  of  interest,  and  this  is  a  defect  with 
which  the  author  of  the  present  book  cannot  be  charged. 
But  as  much  of  the  charm  of  a  romance  depends  upon 
the  excitements  of  its  plot,  it  is  surprising  that  so  alert 
a  writer  of  this  kind  of  fiction  as  M.  Gras  should  adopt 
what  has  become  an  absurd  convention  of  disclosing 
the  fate  of  his  characters  in  a  prefatory  note  which  he 
calls  a  prologue.  This  so-called  prologue  is  really  an 
epilogue  placed  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  book,  and  we 
can  only  suppose  that  it  exists  where  it  does  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  reader  who  likes  to  take  his  novel  back- 
wards. We  find  this  transposition  of  the  parts  merely- 
irritating.  Interesting  as  M.  Gras's  story  certainly 
is,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  more  interesting 
if  he  had  revealed  the  events  in  their  natural  order. 
It  is,  for  instance,  suggested  in  the  prologue  that 
Adeline,  the  heroine,  dies  in  the  convent  of  the 
Ursulines  at  Avignon,  and  the  fate  of  the  poor 
creature  haunts  us  through  a  story  of  some  four  hundred 
pages.  To  what  end,  one  wonders,  all  this  pother,  all 
these  palpitating  terrors,  if  this  has  to  be  the  manner  of 
the  final  catastrophe?  M.  Gras  would  have  been  amply- 
justified  in  permitting  his  curtain  to  fall  where  it  usually 
falls  in  melodrama.  For  his  story  is  sheerly  melodrama, 
and  excellent  melodrama  of  its  kind  ;  it  never  touches 
the  profounder  emotions  of  tragedy,  and  the  fate  of  the 
heroine  which  is  foreshadov/ed  in  the  prologue  is 
scarcely  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  soul's  tragedy. 
M.  Gras  is  indeed  more  concerned  with  depicting 
harrowing  incidents  than  wit'n  the  analysis  of  souls. 
His  story  is  a  story  of  suspense  ;  it  arouses  much  the 
same  emotions  in  the  reader  as  the  spectacle  of  some 
brutal  sport  in  which  the  thing  hunted  is  always  on  the 
point  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  and  always  just  escapes. 
And  the  reader  is  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of 
the  chase.  The  characters  in  an  episode  of  this  sort 
are  not  of  much  importance,  but  M.  Gras  contrives  to 
interest  us  in  his  personages,  even  in  those  terrible 
creatures,  Surto,  La  Jacarasse  and  Calisto,  faithful 
enough  types  of  infamous  humanity  which  the  French 
Revolution  cast  for  a  moment  to  the  surface.  The 
narrative  is  told  with  vivacity,  with  humour.  If  M. 
Gras  observes  life  with  a  melodramatic  eye,  his  glance 
is  pretty  comprehensive,  and  his  picture  of  a  terrible  ■ 
time  has  many  happy  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
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"  Lincolnshire  Tales."    By  Mabel  Peacock.  London: 
Simpkln,  Marshall. 

What  pleasure  there  is  to  be  derived  from  these  tales 
is  scarcely  the  kind  of  pleasure  which  one  looks  for  in 
the  short'story.  They  are,  in  a  way,  essays  in  realism, 
but  not  that  realism  which  is  also  art.  Miss  Peacock 
takes  for  her  mouthpiece  a  perfectly  realisable  rural 
bore,  one  Eli  Twigs",  a  sort  of  universal  local  character, 
and  with  plenty  of  interesting,'-  things  to  say  he  bores  us 
to  death  by  his  manner  of  saying  them.  The  author  is 
certainly  unfortunate  in  selecting  such  a  medium  of 
interpretation  ;  for  many  of  the  stories  (some  are  merely 
anecdotes)  handled  by  a  more  sophisticated  person  than 
Mr.  Twigg  might  have  appealed  to  a  larger  audience 
than  that  of  a  local  paper,  the  only  quarter  where  they 
would  be  likely  to  meet  with  much  appreciation.  Miss 
Peacock  has  insight  into  local  character  and  much  too 
extended  a  sympathy  with  local  humour,  else  would  she 
not  have  realised  that  the  prolixity  of  Mr.  Twigg 
scarcely  makes  for  art  ?  This  is  the  more  regrettable 
as  some  of  the  stories  are  excellent  in  themselves,  as 
"The  Story  of  Luke";  and  some  of  the  anecdotes 
really  amusing,  as  "Ned  Sturt's  Grew."  If  the  book 
has  little  value  as  fiction,  as  a  document  containing 
faithful  transcripts  of  Lincolnshire  folk-speech  it  may 
serve  as  a  useful  record. 

"The  Love  of  a  Former  Life."     By  Charles  J.  H. 
Halcombe.     London  :  Long. 

The  theory  upon  which  this  novel  is  based  is  that 
people  of  past  ages  live  again  in  the  future,  meet  the 
same  people  they  met  in  years  gone  by,  and  do, 
apparently,  the  same  stupid  things  they  did  in  those 
times.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  did  not  talk  in  the  same 
hysterically  love-struck  fashion  when  they  were  killing 
time  on  the  Coelian  hills  of  the  "Eternal  City"  in 
Nero's  day,  as  they  do  when  they  come  to  life  again  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  How  thoughtless,  too,  was  it 
of  Lucina  and  Liello  not  to  meet  before  she  had 
married  some  one  else.  She  knew,  so  we  are  told, 
that  they  must  meet,  and  much  bother  and  suicide 
might  have  been  saved. 

"  The  Yellow  Danger  :  A  Romance."    By  M.  P.  Shiel. 
London  :  Richards. 

Mr.  Shiel  has  published  his  romance  at  the  proper 
moment  ;  but  unlike  most  books  issued  to  catch  a 
passing  craze,  it  is  really  well  done.  The  thing  that 
strikes  us  about  it  most  is  its  audacity.  It  is  horrible, 
exciting,  impossible,  alluring,  fascinating  ;  but,  above 
all,  it  is  audacious.  The  over-running  of  the  world 
by  the  Chinese  is,  of  course,  not  Mr.  Shiel's  own 
idea,  but  the  building  of  a  seemingly  plausible  and 
exhilarating  story  round  that  idea  surely  is.  Dr.  Yen 
How  is  going  to  wipe  all  the  people  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  except  the  yellow  race.  It  is  of  little 
moment  to  us  that  he  is  going  to  do  this  m  order 
to  secure  a  servant  girl  who  once  refused  him  "  one 
little  kiss."  Indeed,  as  soon  as  John  Hardy,  the 
Englishman,  appears  on  the  scene  we  forget  all  about 
the  motives.  Now  John  Hardy  is  a  much  greater  man 
than  Dr.  Yen  How,  and  he  shows  it  before  long.  Yen 
How  captures  him  and  tortures  him  in  China,  but  as 
we  know  how  they  do  these  things  in  China,  we  pass 
the  details  by  rather  off-handedly.  When  John  Hardy 
starts  frustrating  Yen  How's  plans  and  the  nations 
commence  destroying  each  other  ;  when  whole  navies 
get  blown  up  and  something  like  200  million  people  are 
dropped  down  the  Maelstrom  ;  when  in  fact  Yen  How  is 
trapped  and  defeated  at  every  turn,  and  all  Europe  is  at 
war,  with  the  (ierman  Emperor  leading  a  detachment  of 
England's  soldiers  to  battle,  one  almost  holds  one's 
breath  in  amazement. 

"Jason  Edwards  and  the  Little  Norsk."    By  Hamlin 
Garland.     London  :  Thacker. 

Mr.  Hamlin  (i;irland's  books  always  merit  serious 
attention,  and  the  one  before  us  should  go  towards  the 
making  of  a  firm  reputation.  He  is  an  American  and 
writes  with  strength  and  force.  The  scenes  and 
characters  of  the  two  stories  which  make  up  the 
volume  are  of  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,   and  so 
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Mr.  Garland  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  write 
about  what  he  knows.    The  first  story  is  a  pathetic 
one  of  the  struggle  a  man  has  with  his  pride.    Fate  is 
against  him,  but  he  will  have  no  charity  of  any  one. 
The  narrative  of  his  ups  and  downs — or  rather  downs, 
for  he  does  not  ascend  the  ladder  of  fortune — is  told 
with  conviction.    The  second  story,  "  A  Little  Norsk," 
has  a  still  stronger  note  in  it,  and  presents  a  vivid 
and  natural  picture  of  the  love  of  two  bachelors  for  a| 
child  they  have  rescued  from  death  out  in  the  prairie.i 
In  it  we  have  the  true  touch  and  feeling  necessary  for' 
the  perfect  picture,  and  we  find  ourselves  keenly  fol-; 
lowing  it  through  to  the  end,  never  wearying.  The 
publishers  have  only  put  the  title  of  one  of  the  two 
stories,  and  that  not  the  better,  on  the  cover  of  the 
book  ;   we  suppose  to  lead  the  library  readers  into! 
thinking  it  an  orthodox  one-volume  novel. 

"  Esther's  Pilgrimage."    By  J.  Henry  Harris.  London: 
Macqueen. 

This,  says  the  author  in  a  postscript,  is  the  simple 
story  of  a  pilgrimage  completed  before  some  of  the 
restless  longings  of  to-day  had  taken  shape  in  the  souls 
of  women.  We  cannot  but  approve  of  the  adjective  he 
uses  in  describing  his  story  :  it  is  severely  simple. 
The  author  describes  it  in  a  second  title  as  "  New 
Notes  on  Old  Strings."  We  have  found  it  an  old  tune 
with  a  very  bald  accompaniment.  It  may  Interest  and 
please  simple  maids. 

"The    Journalist."      By    C.    F.    Keary.  London: 
Methuen. 

"  Not  so  much  a  drama  of  human  things  as — -no,, 
really,  it's  impossible  for  me  to  put  it  Into  words.  .  .  , 
I  fancy  a  sort  of  masque,  but  in  a  sense  more  chlldishi 
and  direct — the  immediate  Impressions  on  the  imagi-' 
nation  by  things  from  the  outside." 

Thus  Mr.  Keary's  hero,  on  page  203,  and,  to  ourii 
mind,  it  might  as  well  have  been  the  author  in  person. 
The  book  is  full  of  "Impressions  on  the  imagination  by 
things  from  the  outside  "  ;  what  most  novelists  treat  as 
their  raw  material,  and  labour  upon  in  order  to  offer  a 
finished  fabric  to  the  public,  Mr.  Keary  presents  on  its 
own  merits — the  reader  may  take  It  or  leave  it.  That 
many  will  not  only  leave  it,  but  jeer  at  it  is  quite 
obvious  to  him  :  his  own  quotation  from  Gautier,  which 
he  describes  as  having  influenced  Dick  Vaux,  would 
bring  that  possibility  home  to  him  .  .  .  .  "  theatre 
que  j'alme,  c'est  le  tht^atre  fantastique,  ou  I'honnete 
public  slfflera  Impitoyablement  des  la  premiere  schne, 
faute  d'y  comprendre  un  mot."  "Once  having  got  in," 
adds  the  author,  "  to  find  one's  way  back  to  the  things 
of  every  day — this  is  the  toil,  this  is  the  task." 

And  it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  toil  that  does  not  result 
In  a  coherent  novel.  Mr.  Keary's  materials  are  always 
unmanageable,  and  this  time  they  are  more  so  than  ever. 
He  never  appears  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  pick  and 
choose  what  he  shall  present.  Daily  life  in  the  lump, 
with  Its  dovvnsltting  and  its  uprising,  is  reported  for 
half-a-dozen  chapters  at  a  time  ;  not  an  inane  conver-  i 
sation — seeming  to  lead  somewhere,  but  invariably  '* 
turning  out  a  ciil  dc  sac — is  left  out.  It  Is  as  real  as 
shaving — -and  far  duller.  Then  suddenly  will  come 
what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  new  departure, 
though  it  is  only  the  same  method  applied  to  internal 
processes  instead  of  external.  The  result  is  incoherent, 
just  as  life  would  be  incoherent,  taken  verbatim.  It  is 
a  protest  against  "  the  English  people  who  always 
want  everything  to  mean  something  (page  98).  A 
theme  is  the  only  sort  of  writing  they  have  any  idea 
of"  Not  at  all.  A  novel  need  not  be  an  Orchardson 
picture,  but  a  photograph  without  a  focus  is  not  so  very 
much  better  after  all. 

However,  incoherent  or  not,  there  is  good  stuff  in 
the  book.  There  Is  an  honest  attempt  to  put  some- 
thing into  words  that  has  not  been  put  into  words 
before.  "The  Voices"  that  half  inspire,  half  torment 
Dick  Vaux  will  find  many  an  echo  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  consciousness.  So  will  the  endless  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  inspiration  is  to  be  followed  or  the  torment 
simply  driven  out  of  the  system  with  a  dose  of  common 
sense.  Dick  osjillaters  between  the  two  as  most  of  us 
have  done  in  our  time.     He  sees,  for  instance,  the 
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obvious  absurdity  of  llu-  tir,n-  while  Jonscn  the  nanc 
s  clliu- him  how  a  bat  has  lor  bun  a  su-f^csUon  of  . 
po  oual  trieud  of  his  own.  "  How.  u.  the  "a'"^  '  • 
hifs  mad?"  ho  asks,  and  most  readers  would  ask  the 
same!  The  imaginative  lew  will  po  away  a  hlUe  .m- 
pressed  with  lonsen's  answer:  "  \  ou  ve  a  "-It  to 
"associate  anvthin-  in  Nature  with  your  ^ l^-'^^'^^'Vh^t 
perience  if  vour  imaoinalion  tells  you  to,  cVc.  11.  i 
••rii^ht"  seems  to  us  one  of  Mr.  keary  s  various  kt>- 
notes.  It  is  questionable  whether  an  hnghsh  wnter 
could  have  arrived  at  it  without  Ibsen. 

For  tire  rest,  the  plot  is  no  particular  Pl^J  'ic 
woman.  Clare,  does  not  much  matter,  except  that  her 

maternal "  theory  of  love  is  yet  one  more  excuse  fo. 
the  stale  old  lon-ings  that  are  smothered  in  apo  og  es 
alreadv.  The  absence  of  any  definite  conclusion  to  her 
"aflfaiV"  with  the  Journalist  would  be  provoking  it  she 
had  managed  to  rouse  in  us  a  stronger  ^^^^rest.  That 
-the  white  fingers  of  Dawn  began  to  draw  aside  the 
curtains  of  the  day,"  however  ^f'^f^'^tory  haidly 
clinches  the  situation,  although  it  ends  the  book.  1  he 
fingers  of  the  Dawn  have  been  "rosy'  ^'^^''^  ^f'^'^'H 
began.  And  those  of  Mr.  Keary's  readers  who  have 
heard  nothing  but  lunacy  in  his  Voices  will  want  to 
know-all  sorts  of  things.  The  seventh  command- 
ment, if  a  little  overworked,  is  at  least  always  in- 
telligible. 
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NOTES. 

COM.MENT  on  the  Fashoda  affair  is  tending  towards 
wearisomeness.  Not  because  the  subject  has  become 
exhausted,  of  course,  but  simply  because  the  com- 
mentators, in  giving-  advice  to  Lord  Salisbur}',  are 
talking  to  a  brick  wall.  He  has  eyes,  but  he  sees  not ; 
and  ears,  but  he  hears  not.  Worse  still,  in  his  role  of 
brick  wall  Lord  Salisbury  will  not  even  speak.  The 
consequence  is  that  we  have  to  cull  our  information 
from  the  telegrams  of  irresponsible  war  correspondents 
and  the  courteous  subtleties  of  the  French  press.  Froin 
the  "  Matin,"  for  instance,  we  learn  that  it  was  "the 
French  Government  which  organized  the  Marchand 
expedition,  which  settled  the  route  and  fixed  the  goal. 
It  is  the  French  Government  which,  since  the  beginning 
of  September,  has  dispatched  reliefs  to  the  assistance 
of  the  little  detachment  which  has  taken  the  Dervishes 
in  the  rear,  and  which,  three  months  before  the  army 
of  the  Sirdar,  had  planted  the  standard  of  civilisation 
600  kilometres  higher  up  the  Nile  than  Khartoum.  It 
knew  what  it  v.'as  doing  and  what  it  wanted."  There 
is  a  precision  about  this  statetnent  and  an  air  of  autho- 
rity which  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  inspired 
by  the  officials  at  the  Ouai  d'Orsay.  That  being  so,  it 
indicates  very  clearly  that  the  French  officials  are  rapidly 
gaining  courage  to  accept  the  situation  in  its  most 
sinister  form  and  to  press  their  claims  to  the  utmost. 
Hitherto  it  has  not  been  definitely  adinitted  that  the 
.Marchand  expedition  was  promoted  bv  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  there  was  always  open  to  it  the  back-dooi* 
of  repudiation.  That  outlet,  it  would  seem,  has  now 
been  closed  by  the  Government  itself.  Responsibility  is 
accepted  ;  and  we  are  further  informed  bv  the  same 
semi-official  statement  that  if  the  EngHsh  Government 
demands  "the  recall  of  Major  Marchand,  our  Govern- 
ment, as  we  are  able  to  affirm,  would  answer  with  the 
only  word  worthy  of  France— No." 

This  pronouncement  indicates  clearly  the  latest  atti- 
tude of  the  French  Government ;  but  to  us  it  is  doubly 
significant,  because,  by  implication,  it  shows  that  Lord 
Salisbury  is  playing  the  old,  old  garne.  At  first  the 
French  official  world  was  cautious  in  its  references 
to  the  presence  of  Marchand  at  Fashoda,  but  diplo- 
matically vague.  Now  these  same  officials  are  de- 
veloping a  sharper  tone,  from  the  simple  fact  that  they 
are  invited  and  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  slackness 
of  the  English  Foreign  Office.  No  doubt  they  thought, 
m  the  early  stages  of  the  affair,  that  they  had  to  deal 
with  the  Eg3'ptian  Government,  and  they  knew  right 
well  that  in  Lord  Cromer  and  Sirdar  Kitchener  they 
would  be  confronted  by  prompt  firmness.  They  knew 
that  these  two  men  had  the  courage  to  demand  the  with- 
drawal of  Marchand  at  once— which  was  the  only  right 
course  to  adopt,  and  to  enforce  their  demand  if  that 
were  necessary.    Now,  however,  they  find  that  the  old 


slack  Bargain-maker  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  in  consequence  their  official  courage  and  the 
French  claims  have  instantly  stift'ened.  On  page  461 
will  be  found  an  interesting  article  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
who  takes  Mr.  Boulger's  book  as  his  text. 

The  bent  of  the  German  mind  to  the  abstract  and  the 
grandiose  is  well  known,  but,  even  so,  we  confess  to 
amazement  at  their  most  recent  exhibition.  From  a 
correspondent  who  writes  to  the  "Times"  we  learn 
that  the  Alldeutsche  Verband,  an  organization  which 
represents  the  German  desire  for  expansion,  has  recently 
held  a  conference  at  Munich,  and  there  formulated  its 
ambitions.  To  the  enthusiastic  delegates  it  has  been 
revealed  that  the  whole  map  of  Europe,  and  subse- 
quently the  whole  map  of  the  world,  must  be  rearranged 
according  to  German  ideas.  In  this  rearranged  map 
Germany  would  extend  its  present  frontier  so  as  to 
include  certain  portions  of  Austria,  a  few  Swiss  can- 
tons, the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  the  whole  of 
Belgium  and  also  the  whole  of  Holland.  When  this 
mighty  state  is  formed  in  Central  Europe,  it  will  at 
once  proceed  to  dictate  to  the  whole  world.  Also,  as  a 
result  of  its  supremacy,  it  will  proceed  to  establish 
a  Pan-Germanic  state,  which  will  include  such  odd- 
ments as  the  Congo  Free  State,  Syria,  Asia  Minor 
and  South  Africa.  Not  content  with  this  share  of  the 
habitable  globe,  the  Pan-Germans  will  proceed  to 
establish  a  world-boycott,  chiefly  with  intent  to  de- 
stroy the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Atnerica.  It 
follows,  of  course,  that  when  the  commerce  of  these 
two  effete  countries  has  been  destroyed,  that  the  in- 
habitants will  plead  with  the  Pan-Gennanic  Emperor  to 
be  adinitted  into  his  Pan-Germanic  state.  Which  things 
would  form  a  subject  for  inexting-uishable  world-laugh- 
ter, were  we  not  troubled  in  this  country  with  politicians 
who  believe  in  German  alliances.  To  these  simpletons, 
and  especially  to  Joseph  Chamberlain,  we  recommend 
this  record  of  German  good-will  to  England 

It  is  still  asserted  that  a  very  big  "  transaction  "  has. 
been  concluded  between  England  and  Germany  in  South 
Africa.  As  Germany  has  no  legitiinate  rights  in  that 
quarter,  it  suited  the  Berlin  Colonial  Office  to  make 
claims  right  and  left,  and  to  undertake  a  kind  of  quasi- 
protectorate  of  the  Transvaal.  Our  wise  rulers  in 
Downing  Street,  instead  of  making  a  firm  stand  at  the 
first  aggression—  now  over  thirteen  years  ago — knuckled 
down  to  Germany  ;  and  now,  when  we  want  to  regulate 
matters  south  of  the  Zambezi,  we  have,  forsooth,  to 
square  Germany  for  abandoning  her  pretensions  in 
countries  where  she  has  as  much  (or  as  little)  to  say 
as  in  Newfoundland.  That  is  the  fashion  nowadays, 
according  to  the  gospel  of  Lord  Salisbury.  When  any 
nation  makes  claims,  however  unfounded  and  however 
offensive,  our  duty  is  to  "split  the  difference."  So, 
if  we  get  control  of  Delagoa  Bay  and  of  Portuguese 
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territon-  up  to  the  Zambezi,  we  will  have  to  con- 
sider what  we  must  give  to  Germany  in  return — 
Zanzibar,  perhaps,  or  a  slice  of  Nigeria.  Still,  what- 
ever it  mav  be,  Delagoa  Bay  will  be  worth  it,  for  Africa 
south  of  the  Zambezi  outbalances  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether ;  and  it  would  be  a  substantial  satisfaction  to 
find  that  the  Cape  is  at  last  well  rounded  off,  and 
Oom  Paul  checkmated. 

The  Spanish  Government  is  trying  to  make  conditions 
over  the  abandonment  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 
This  is  a  mistake,  for  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  those 
colonies  it  is  certain  that  the  Madrid  Government  will 
have  no  say  in  it.    There  is  a  Cuban  "  republic  "  and  a 
Filipino  "  republic,"  but  no  one  takes  these  "  greaser" 
governments  too  seriously.    It  is  a  fact — pleasant  or 
otherwise,  as  one  chooses  to  look  at  it — that  wherever  the 
Anglo-Saxon  plants  his  foot  he  does  not  go  back.  And 
the  Slav  and  the  Teuton  are  following  our  example. 
America,    after   long   hesitation    and   many  nervous 
spasms,    has    definitely    landed    troops    at  Manila, 
and  she  is  certainly  not  going  to  relinquish  a  choice 
part  of  the  universe  either  to  the  half-breed  rebels 
or  to  the  Spaniards.    The  resolution  of  Congress  will 
have  as  much  effect  as  our  own  protocolc  dc  desintercssc- 
ment  in  Egypt.    We  said  so  when  the  resolution  was 
passed  and  when  the  "humanitarian"  press  here  and 
in  New  York  was  bubbling  over  with  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Cuban  independence,  and  we  can  only  repeat 
it  now.    The  Cubans  or  the   Filipinos  are  quite  as 
fit  for  self-government  as  a  plantation  of  Louisiana 
negroes,  and  the   country  that  has  conquered  them 
must  govern  them. 

An  official  statement  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Press  from  the  Chinese  Legation  to  the  effect  that  the 
greatest  harmony  prevails  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress  Dowager.  At  the  same  moment  additional 
confirmation  reached  London  that  the  Emperor  had 
been  assassinated.  It  is  characteristic  of  Oriental 
diplomacy  that  facts  are  entirely  ignored  and  that 
political  fictions  are  persistently  kept  up  in  the  face  of 
them.  The  whole  system  of  Chinese  negotiation  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  word  "evasion."  When  affairs 
are  discussed  with  foreign  representatives  at  Peking,  it 
is  a  breach  of  etiquette  for  any  one  of  the  Chinese  diplo- 
matists who  are  present  to  speak  first.  Questions  are 
answered  by  polite  reference  to  the  refreshments  that 
are  being  handed  round  ;  until  suddenly,  we  are  told, 
they  all  begin  to  speak  at  once,  making  purposely  such 
a  din  that  no  one  can  understand  a  syllable  of  what  is 
said.  Unless  the  Chinese  discard  their  bows  and  arrows 
and  their  cardboard  cannon,  both  in  diplomacy  and 
practical  life,  nothing  will  save  the  nation  from  speedy 
political  extinction. 

The  acquisition  of  administrative  powers  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  in  Barotseland — or,  more 
correctlv,  Marotseland— cannot  be  hailed  with  un- 
qualified satisfaction.  What  does  the  Company  want 
with  more  territory?  It  has  In  Rhodesia  enough  to 
absorb  its  energies  for  many  years  to  come.  Inter- 
vention in  Marotseland  was  not  warranted  by  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  on  the  borders  of  Rhodesia.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  question  of  an  extension  of  the  British 
sphere  in  Africa.  Liwanika,  the  Marotse  King,  an  in- 
telligent savage,  who  has  been  likened  to  Khama,  was 
already  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  the  pro- 
tectorate being  fully  recognised  by  Liwanika  as  well  as 
Germany  and  Portugal,  whose  West  African  possessions 
are  contiguous  to  Marotseland.  The  system  of  Govern- 
ment which  Liwanika  has  perfected  Is  probably  unique 
among  barbarous  races  in  its  efficiency  and  excellence, 
and  there  is  only  too  much  ground  for  fear  that  outside 
interference  may  result  In  chaos.  Marotseland  is  rich 
in  mineral  and  agricultural  possibilities;  it  is  well 
watered,  and  Europeans  can  live  in  comfort  in  many 
parts  of  it.  So  far  as  security  for  European  enterprise 
is  concerned,  it  was  as  great  under  Liwanika  as  it  will 
be  under  the  Company.  We  hope  the  fate  of  Loben- 
gula  is  not  in  store  for  Liwanika. 

The  judges  arc  still  enjoying  their  Long  Vacation — 
even  the  Church  Congress  and  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  are 


resting — so  we  have  no  judicial  imbecilities  to  expose 
this  week.  But  a  letter  from  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  in 
Tuesday's  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  directs  attention  to  one 
section  of  that  elabori-.  .  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  criminals  and  lunatics  which  we  call  our  Penal 
System.  Mr.  Davitt  always  writes  with  strong  judg- 
ment and  common  sense  on  this  subject,  and  the  story 
he  tells  is  a  shocking  one.  A  lad  of  sixteen  is  sen- 
tenced to  a  year's  Imprisonment  for  some  offence  not 
named.  He  is  sent  to  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  where  he 
is  found  to  be  in  bad  health,  weak  and  depressed  ;  he 
cries  for  his  mother  and  for  the  chaplain  ;  he  tries  to 
commit  suicide  ;  he  is  placed  in  an  "observation  cell," 
where  he  ends  his  misery  by  strangling  himself.  Could 
there  be  a  better  instance  of  what  Mr.  Davitt  calls  "  the 
incurable  heartlessness  of  the  English  penal  system  ?  " 
It  Is  utterly  stupid  in  its  uniformity.  "The  character 
of  the  punishment  is  the  same  for  a  boy  of  fifteen  as 
for  a  man  of  fifty.  .  .  .  The  same  kind  of  prison,  the 
same  food,  the  same  discipline,  the  same  daily  routine 
of  depressing  life."  Fancy  the  Intelligence  of  a  system 
whose  only  mode  of  dealing  with  a  neurotic,  hysterical 
boy  was  to  put  him  in  an  "  observation  cell,"  where  the 
click  of  the  slide  and  the  periodical  appearance  of  the 
warder's  eye  at  the  observation  hole  day  and  night  were 
quite  enough  to  drive  even  a  stolid  prisoner  wild  with 
nervous  irritation  ! 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  Vaccination 
Act  was  devised  by  some  ironic  imp  whose  joy  is  to 
make  dignitaries  ridiculous.  Having  achieved  instant 
success  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  Mr.  Chaplin 
and  Mr.  Balfour,  it  has  now  passed  to  the  magistrates' 
bench,  where  it  gives  promise  of  having  a  long  and 
delightful  run.  In  London,  so  far,  Mr.  Curtis  Bennett, 
Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Plowden  have  been  the  chief 
exponents  of  its  mirth  in  a  role  which  combines 
Omniscience  with  Extension  Lecturing.  They  have  not 
yet,  It  is  true,  devised  a  sure  method  of  dividing  the 
sheep  from  the  goats,  the  mere  objector  from  the 
conscientious  objector,  but  that  is  simply  because  they 
have  not  applied  the  Rontgen  rays  with  sufficient 
persistency  and  discretion.  Meanwhile  the  public  are 
anxious  to  know  when,  where  and  how  Mr.  Curtis 
Bennett  was  vaccinated  four  times.  Also,  if  he  is  pre- 
pared publicly  to  bare  his  arms  to  the  shoulder,  like  de 
Rougemont,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  sceptics  ?  If  he  will 
undertake  this  latter  test  we  promise  him  a  large  and 
amused  audience  any  morning  at  Marylebone.  Further, 
If  it  is  shown  that  he  has  had  the  courage  to  be  vacci- 
nated four  times,  we  can  assure  Mr.  Bennett  that_  he 
will  have  scored  the  highest  honours  in  this  farcical 
comedy.  It  is  curious  that  the  magistrates,  when 
making  some  peculiarly  unjust  decision,  always  declare 
that  they  are  "merely  carrying  out  the  law.']  Just 
now,  when  they  are  making  quite  as  unjust  decisions,  it 
Is  obvious  that  they  are  merely  trying  to  evade  the  law. 

When  we  hear  of  cases  like  these,  we  _  some- 
times wish  that  we  had  a  Minister  of  Justice  in  this 
country.  In  France,  when  a  new  law  is  passed,  the 
Minister  introduces  it,  as  it  were,  to  the_  magistracy 
throughout  the  country  by  a  circular  explaining  it  and 
giving  directions  as  to  its  working.  If  any  magistrate 
were  to  set  himself,  by  cheap  witticisms  and  by  sneering 
at  the  ignorance  of  those  who  come  before  him  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  law,  to  render  the  Act  nugatory,  he  would 
very  soon  find  himself  suspended.  The  system  is  open 
to  objection,  as  we  may  unhappily  see  any  d_ay_  in 
France  ;  but  the  idea  is  right  and  is  v.'orthy  of  irnita- 
tion  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  an  Act  is  sometimes 
months  or  years  in  operation  before  magistrates  and 
even  judges  of  the  High  Court  have  discovered  its 
existence. 

Similarly,  a  County  Court  Judge  in  England  seems 
to  have  set  himself  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  ot^ 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  We  need  not  say 
that  the  express  object  of  the  Act  was  the  avoidance  of 
lawyers'  bills  and  useless  legal  technicalities.  That  the 
money  should  be  awarded  without  litigation,  and  paid 
over  without  red  tape  and  delay,  was  Mr.  Chamberlain  s 
Idea  and  the  idea  of  Parliament.  Somerset  House  has 
declared  that  in  case  of  death  the  taking  out  of  letters 
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of  administration  by  the  surviving  dopendent  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  the  compensation  awarded  is  un- 
necessary, and  when  Somerset  Mouse  renounces  its 
chiim  for  fees,  the  millenium  is  indeed  in  sight.  Hut 
this  will  never  do,  says  tiie  County  Court  Judge  of 
l.iverpool  ;  so  when  a  poor  widow  has  ^'300  ollered 
her  bv  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  he  will  not 
permit  it  to  be  paid  over  to  her  unless  subject  to  the 
expense,  delay  and  vexation  of  taking  out  letters  of 
administration  !  Of  course,  this  stupid  obstruction  will 
bo  removed  on  appeal,  but  it  is  preposterous  that  widows 
and  orphans  should  sulier  in  order  that  County  Court 
Judges  should  be  taught  the  plain  meaning  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Those  who  know  how  well  M.  de  Pressens^  under- 
stands our  politics  will  have  been  surprised  at  a 
paragraph  that  is  making  the  rounds  to  the  effect 
that  "in  this  month's  "  Cosmopolis "  he  adopts  the 
phrase  attributed  to  an  "  eminent  diplomatist "  to  the 
effect  that  the  English  are  "  un  peuple  de  patauds 
conduits  par  des  finauds,"  the  epithet  being  generally 
translated  with  Ollendorfian  literalness  "a  people  of 
pups."  Even  in  its  modified  sense  of  "fools  governed 
by  knaves "  the  mot  is  not  over-polite,  nor  is  it  over- 
accurate  ;  above  all,  the  comparison  suggested  between 
the  two  nations  is  one  which,  in  view  of  affairs  in  Paris, 
a  Frenchman  with  a  sense  of  humour  would  not  have 
chosen  the  present  moment  to  bring  forward.  So  we 
knew  that  the  writer  could  not  be  M.  de  Pressense, 
although  his  name  appears  on  the  cover,  and  sure  enough 
there  is  a  note  inside  explaining  that,  as  the  eminent 
publicist  was  unable  to  send  his  article,  a  deputy  had 
been  turned  on.  It  is  interesting  to  be  reminded 
that  there  are  still  Frenchmen  so  densely  ignorant  of 
things  outside  France  as  to  think  the  phrase  applicable. 
But  the  humour  of  the  situation  is  only  seen  when 
we  remember  that  the  charge  comes  from  a  people 
who  cheer  a  Drumont  or  a  Rochefort  and  who  embrace 
an  Esterhazy  or  a  Du  Paty  de  Clam  I 

The  slow,  interminable  Dreyfus  affair  has  this  week 
moved  forward  one  step.  After  having  examined  the 
dossier,  M.  Manau,  the  Public  Prosecutor  has  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  there  are  grounds  for  revision,  and 
has  reported  in  these  terms  to  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
As  the  result  of  this  decision,  formal  application  was 
made  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Registry  of  the  Criminal 
Chamber  of  the  Court,  for  a  revision  of  the  trial.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  has  reached  a  critical 
stage,  since  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  will 
either  close  the  Dreyfus  case  finally,  in  its  judicial  form, 
or  open  up  the  whole  business  down  to  its  roots. 
What,  then,  will  be  the  form  of  that  decision  ?  M. 
Manau,  the  Public  Prosecutor,  has  replied  to  this 
question.  He  declares  that  the  Court  must  infallibly' 
declare  in  favour  of  revision.  Further,  he  considers 
that  the  proces-verbal  of  the  confession  made  by  Colonel 
Henry  constitutes  the  nevv^  fact  required  by  the  Court 
before  it  can  grant  revision.  Xo  doubt  this  opinion  of 
M.  Manau  has  legality  as  its  basis,  as  well  as  equity, 
and  ought  to  prevail.  Unfortunately,  however,  neither 
law  nor  justice  has  received  the  slightest  recognition  in 
this  Dreyfus  affair  hitherto,  and  the  opinion  that  they 
will  receive  the  fullest  recognition  now  must  be  received 
with  caution.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  the  very  Conserva- 
tive elem.ent  in  the  Court  of  Cassation  will  do  nothing 
to  further  the  interests  of  a  Ministry  which  contains 
such  a  Radical  as  M.  Brisson.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Court  would  find  a  certain  pleasure  in  adding  to  the 
embarrassments  of  the  Government,  if  it  could  do  so 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  honesty. 

The  solicitors  have  been  talking  som.e  excellent  sense 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Incorporated  Law- 
Society  at  Swansea.  To  modify  the  circuit  svstem  so 
as  to  afford  continuous  sittings  of  the  High  Court  at 
great  provincial  centres  like  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds  and  Birmingham,  and  to  ext3nd  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  County  Courts  to  claims  of  ;^5oo  are  tvv-o 
thoroughly  practical  proposals  which  would  make  that 
department  of  our  judicial  machinery  almost  rational  in 
its  arrangements.     That  judges  should  have  to  wander 
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twice  a  year,  at  great  cost  and  waste  of  time,  to  places 
like  .\ppleby  and  Bodnun  where  there  is  no  work  that 
could  not  be  be  better  done  at  a  more  convenient 
centre,  while  large  cities  with  an  accumulation  of 
important  business  cases  are  clamouring  in  vain  for  a 
judge  to  try  them  is  one  of  those  absurdities  that  could 
only  have  survived  among  a  people  who  have 
surrendered  their  judicial  conscience  to  the  keeping  of 
a  privileged  caste.  On  the  County  Court  question  we 
would  suggest  a  further  reform,  and  that  is  that  all  our 
judges  should  be  appointed  first  to  County  Courts,  and 
that  only  on  being  tried  and  proved  in  that  capacity 
should  they  get  promotion  to  the  High  Court.  We 
believe  that  such  a  system  would  enormously  strengthen 
and  improve  the  benches  of  both  courts. 

The  rumour  comes  to  us  by  way  of  Paris  that  the 
Emperor  Menelik  has  been  collaborating  with  the 
"Saturday  Review"  in  an  effort  to  extinguish  the 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Cavendish  for  climbing  into  other 
people's  orchards.  Mr.  Cavendish  is  by  way  of  being 
an  African  traveller ;  in  effect,  he  is  only  a  naughty 
little  boy  who  wanders  over  Africa  in  search  of  for- 
bidden fruit.  Some  time  ago  we  published  an  account 
of  one  of  his  projected  exploits,  with  the  result  that  the 
Foreign  Office,  in  a  strange  access  of  promptitude, 
stopped  his  little  arrangement.  Personally,  of  course, 
Mr.  Cavendish  is  a  very  nice  lad,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  let  him  play  at  filibustering  in  boyish  imita- 
tion of  Dr.  Jameson.  Now  it  would  appear  that  the 
Emperor  Menelik  has  also  been  trying  to  stop  his 
wanderings — with  15,000  men.  That  was  to  take  Mr. 
Cavendish  very  seriously  indeed.  That  he  retired  at  all 
is  denied  by  his  friend  Lieutenant  Andrew  ;  but  in  any 
case  we  are  glad  to  know  that  he  is  now  safe.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  will  not  tempt  Providence,  or  even  an 
African  potentate,  any  more. 

While  the  daily  papers  were  lamenting  the  successes 
of  the  German  Socialists  at  the  last  general  election, 
and  proclaiming  that  the  last  day  was  at  hand  vv-hen 
something  like  one-third  of  the  votes  cast  were  in  favour 
of  Revolutionary  Socialism,  we  ventured  to  draw  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  moral  and  to  predict  that,  precisely 
as  it  was  successful  in  gaining  votes,  German  socialism 
would  necessarily  cease  to  be  Revolutionary  and  would 
become  practical  and  constitutional.  A  glance  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  Socialist  Congress  now  sitting 
in  Stuttgart  shows  that  things  are  developing  steadily 
in  the  direction  w^e  indicated.  The  "old  gang,"  repre- 
sented by  such  highly  "respectable  fossils"  as  Bebel  and 
Liebknecht,  still  keep  mumbling  the  old  Marxian  for- 
mulas and  demanding  the  reconstruction  of  "  Society," 
but  the  younger  men  with  whom  is  the  future  are  all 
for  practical,  step  by  step  legislation.  Let  the  higher 
theoretical  aims  and  the  new  social  order  look  out  for 
themselves,  but  the  task  that,  as  a  Berlin  delegate  said, 
"constantly  incites  us  to  fresh  efforts.  Is  the  struggle  on 
behalf  of  the  concrete  demands  of  the  day,  on  behalf  of 
those  reforms  which  are  the  immediate  object  of  our 
endeavour."  This  is  simply  a  Teutonic  rendering  of 
Mr.  Healy's  phrase  quoted  last  week,  that  It  was  the 
business  of  the  practical  politician  to  "translate  sun- 
burstery  into  statute." 

The  terms  In  which  the  East  London  W^ater  Company 
was  denounced  at  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  were  not  one  whit  too  strong.  _  It 
would  be  well  for  London  if  It  were  immediately  possible 
to  give  effect  to  the  project  of  bringing  water  di- 
rect from  Wales  and  Ignoring  the  present  sources  of 
supply — or  lack  of  supply.  W^hat  is  immediately 
possible  and  essential,  however.  Is  that  there  should 
be  established  some  connexion  between  the  various 
systems  so  that  In  emergencies  one  may  come  to  the 
rescue  of  another.  The  County  Council  should  give 
Parliament  no  peace  till  the  water  question  has  been 
grappled  with  once  and  for  all.  In  a  business-like  and 
public-spirited  manner.  It  is  idiotic  of  papers,  obviously 
Interested  in  the  water  companies,  if  not  actually  in  their 
pay,  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  famine,  or,  if  there 
has  been,  that  East  London  Is  no  worse  off  than  many 
provincial  cities.  That  these  papers  take  their  cue 
from  the  Company  itself  is  sufficiently  obvious  after  the 
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contention  of  Mr.  Banbun-  at  the  shareholders'  meeting 
on  Thursday,  that  "there  has  been  nothing  approaching 
a  water  famine."  But  for  the  egregious  and  selfish 
policy  of  the  Water  Company  the  drought  would  not 
have  had  serious  consequences.  London  should  be 
supplied  at  half  the  price  with  better  water  than  it  now 
gets. 

No  one  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  recent  coal  strike  in 
South  Wales  was  settled,  will  have  been  surprised  by 
the  action  of  the  men  on  Monday  last.  From  the 
first  they  resented  the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the 
monthly  holiday,  and  when  Mabon's  Day  came  round 
they  simply  refused  to  work.  Why  the  employers,  ex- 
cept from  a  desire  to  make  the  conditions  on  which  the 
men  went  back  to  the  pits  as  hard  as  possible,  should 
have  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  Mabon's  Day  is  incon- 
ceivable. Unfortunately,  the  men,  by  breaking  the 
terms  of  their  agreement,  have  played  into  the  masters' 
hands.  We  should  have  imagined  that  after  the  long 
period  of  idleness  through  which  they  have  passed  they 
would  have  been  eager  not  to  lose  even  a  day's 
work. 

The  selection  of  Professor  Rudolph  Mrchow  as  the 
second  Huxley  lecturer  was  not  the  most  fortunate 
choice  that  could  have  been  made.  It  is  in  fact  only 
explicable  as  having  been  made  by  medical  men  and  not 
by  biologists.  In  science,  philosophy  and  politics 
Huxley  and  Virchow  were  almost  as  far  opposed  as 
men  could  be.  Virchow  is  the  last  serious  opponent  or 
the  evolutionan.-  theory-  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  which 
Huxley  did  so  much  to  establish.  Virchow  has  always 
been  a  reactionan,-,  while  Huxley  was  the  forem.ost 
champion  of  the  tnost  advanced  school  of  biologists. 
In  politics,  Virchow  is  a  reckless  social  democrat, 
whereas  Huxley  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  indi- 
vidualism. Most  of  the  leading  English  biologists 
seem  to  have  felt  that  they  honoured  Huxley's  m.emorj- 
best  by  staying  away  from  Virchow's  lecture.  We  hope 
that  next  year  a  lecturer  more  in  sympathy  with 
Huxley's  teaching  will  be  chosen. 

Canada  has  spent  ;/r6o,ooo  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
she  has  no  ver}- strenuous  desire  to  be  kept  sober  by 
Act  of  Pariiame'nt.  A  so-called  plebiscite  on  the  question 
seem.s  to  have  resulted  in  a  majorit}-  of  17,000  in  tavour 
of  prohibition,  but  the  majority  is  held  to  be  insufficient 
to  warrant  interference  with  the  liquor  traffic  b\-  the 
Government.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  leading  cities  are  overwhelmingly  anti-prohibi- 
tionist. The  people  of  Ottawa,  Quebec.  Montreal  and 
other  enterprising  centres  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Red  Man  in 
the  matter  of  fire-water.  It  is  said  on  behalf  of  the 
Prohibitionists  that  owing  to  the  dry  ness  of  the  climate 
alcohol  is  more  potent  in  Canada  than  in  England. 
Has  not  the  character  of  the  whisky  itself  something 
to  do  with  it  ? 

The  preser\-ation  of  fish  and  game,  always  an  in- 
teresting labour,  takes  different  forms  according  to 
locality,  and  our  countrymen,  all  the  world  over  the 
most  persevering  destroyers,  are  also,  as  is  but  fitting, 
in  the  van  of  all  attempts  to  preser\e.  In  the  East, 
where  briber},-  is  the  panacea  for  most  evils,  an  extensive 
payment  of  rewards  for  the  slaughter  of  vermin  con- 
tinues to  be  the  favourite  remedy,  in  spite  of  the 
notable  lesson  taught  us  by  the  gentle  natives  who  bred 
cobras  for  the  sake  of  the  Government  reward  put  upon 
the  head  of  these  venomous  snakes.  We  note  in  a 
report  of  the  Xilgiri  Game  and  Fish  Preservation  .\sso- 
ciation  that  a  sum  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  and 
fiftv  rupees  has  been  paid  out  during  the  past  twelve- 
month in  this  way.  The  vermin  list  is  somewhat 
large,  but  it  is  satisfactory-  to  note  that  the  kestrel 
and  several  species  of  kite,  all  deser\-ing  birds,  have 
been  lately  excluded.  Bison  and  sambur,  the  latter 
being  a  sporting  hill  deer,  with  horns  that  top  three 
feet,  appear  to  be  the  chief  objects  of  local  solicitude, 
and  it  would  seem  from  the  report  in  question  that 
the  poachers  of  those  countries  are  possessed  of  an 
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ingenuity  and  cunning  that  would  arouse  the  envy  of 
their  brethren  of  the  West. 

The  appearance  of  a  flying  fish  in  the  Medway  may 
be  direct  evidence  of  the  heat  wave,  in  its  particular 
bearing  on  the  vagaries  of  animal  distribution  ;  or  it 
may  point  to  the  alarming  effects  of  that  same  heat 
wave  on  human  vision.  We  are  told  that  the  people  in 
the  streets  of  Calais  were  plainly  visible  to  their  perfidious 
neighbours  on  Dover  pier  a  week  or  two  ago,  and  in 
like  manner  the  Medway  flying  fish  might  have  been 
winging  its  placid  way  from  Colombo  to  Singapore. 
This  theory  of  atmospheric  refraction  being  responsible 
for  the  genesis  of  the  wanderer  in  the  overwrought 
Kentish  brain  would,  of  course,  be  disposed  of  had  the 
fish  been  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  stick.  But  that  feat 
would  be  a  sheer  impossibilit}-  for  any  one  short  of 
de  Rougemont  himself. 

Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  on  poisons  and  poisoning,  before  the  P'narma- 
ceutical  Societ)*  on  Monday,  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  teach  murderers  and  suicides  their  business,  t 
New  poisons  have  been  discovered  in  recent  years  which  I 
defy  detection  even  under  the  most  searching  post-  ^ 
mortem  examination.  Vet,  said  Sir  James,  homicides  t 
still  cling  to  the  antiquated  and  clumsy  arsenic  and  > 
strychnine.  Even  doctors  who  develop  murderous  1 
instincts  do  not  rise  superior  to  the  time-honoured  1 
mode  of  disposing  of  a  victim.  A  connoisseur  in  j 
microbes  could,  we  are  assured,  slaughter  hundreds  [ 
of  people  with  impunity.  Happily  for  society,  the  art  I 
of  murder  has  not  yet  been  carried  to  perfection  ;  but  t 
if  the  criminal  would  in  future  not  earn  the  contempt  j: 
of  the  medical  profession  on  the  one  hand,  and  run  it 
wholly  gratuitous  risks  on  the  other,  he  must  turn  to  I 
the  inaugural  address  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's  i 
meeting  in  the  present  year  for  a  hint  as  to  the  methods j 
compatible  alike  v^  ith  science  and  safetv.  • 

I 

Mr.  Turner,  in  his  introductory  address  on  opening 
the  v.  inter  session  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  referred  to 
the  portraits  of  medical  students  in  the  pages  of  Dickens , 
and  Thackeray,  which  he  said  were  drawn  from  the 
worst  types  of  a  bygone  age.  He  expressed  the  view, 
that  to  have  lived  down  the  writings  of  such  masters  of ; 
literature  would  have  been  a  hard  task  for  any  class  of 
students  in  any  profession,  but  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion was  now  very  fit  for  any  one  with  high  ideals,  good 
health,  good  intellect  and  a  capacity  for  hard  v.ork. 
The  behaviour  of  the  London  medical  students,  he 
declared,  would  compare  not  unfavourably  with  that  of 
the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Turner's  remarks  were  based  on  the  principle  of 
"  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him.."  At  any  rate, 
we  have  usually  found  the  medical  student  to  be  an 
individual  who  combines  the  maximum  of  ill-breeding 
with  the  minim.um  of  sobriety,  and  who  may  be  gene- 
rally classified  under  the  genus  "  cad  "  ;  though,  doubt- 
less, Mr.  Turner  regards  the  few  exceptions  as  a  hopeful 
and  promising  sign  for  the  future. 

The  memoirs  of  Henry  Reeve,  which  have  just  been 
published,  will  be  reviewed  next  week,  but  in  the 
meantime  it  is  amusing  to  note  the  calm  assumption 
of  the  "Times"  that  Reeve's  literarj-  success  was  due 
to  his  connexion  with  the  paper.  Up  to  1S55,  }vhen 
he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
Reeve  wrote,  we  are  informed,  four  or  five  leaders 
for  the  "Times"  every  week.  That  he  was  a  corre- 
spondent to  be  proud  of  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
incident.  .At  a  dinner  at  which  Carlyle  was  present. 
Reeve  held  forth  continuously  in  his  accustomed  manner. 
He  v.  as  compelled  at  last,  for  decency  sake,  to  pause  in 
order  to  take  a  mouthful  of  the  material  entertainment 
provided  bv  his  host.  During  the  momentary  pause, 
Carivle  was  heard  to  murmer  in  a  very  audible  aside, 
"  Piiir  auld  fule ;  puir  auld  fule."  For  forty  years 
Reeve  edited  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  and  we  all 
know  where  his  genius  left  it.  Reeve  was  no  more  to 
be  compared  with  a  man  like  Jeff'rey  than  Mr.  Buckle  is 
to  be  compared  with  Delane,  who  raised  the  "Times" 
to  the  position  it  enjoyed  for  so  many  years. 
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rill-:  NMi.i'  \  alm:v. 

\  I  R.  HOriAiHU'S   "  riic  Coiif^o  Stale."  just  out, 
i '  i     throws  nuich  lii^ht  on  the  "  Fashocla  (.luestion," 
as  it  is  called    a  phrase  which  covers  two  questions, 
that  of  the  Nile  waterway,  and  that  of  the  future  of  the 
Western  Nile  X'alley  or  'Hahr-el-Ghazl.     Mr.  Houli^er's 
book  illustrates,  from  the  archives  of  the  Conj^o  State, 
the  irreat  value  of  the  Hahr-el-Ghazl,  of   which  we 
already  knew  from  many  travellers.    For  two  hundred 
miles  the  country  is  "remarkably  fertile,"  and  ''the 
people  entirely  i^iven  up  to  ai^ricultural  pursuits."  The_\- 
have  many  goats,  and  varieties  of  Indian  corn  spread 
like  an  ocean,  "extending  in  all  directions  as  far  as  the 
horizon.    What  wealth!"    The  value  of  the  populous 
and  settled  parts   of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl   is  often  for- 
jrotten.  and  the  miserable  poverty  of  the  "greater  part 
of  the  lig-vptian  Soudan  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
wonder  "that  those  who  have  described  its  barrenness 
and  who  have  not  visited  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  should  be 
unable  to  realise  the  value  of  the  country  throug-h  which 
Major  Marchand  descended  the  Nile  tributaries  to  reach 
I'ashoda.    Fashoda,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  spot  so 
unhealthy  that,  even  in  the  Nile  reg^ions,  it  is  conspicuous 
for  a  special  "  Fashoda  fever"  of  its  own,  and  the  g-aps 
in  the  single  company  of  the  Cameronians  who  were  at 
Fashoda  for  the  briefest  possible  period  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  fact.    The  newspapers  have  quoted 
the  declaration  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  though  it  referred 
to  Fashoda  or  to  the  Nile.    It  referred,  of  course,  to 
the  Nile  \'alley,  and  includes  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  and  all 
the  smaller  tributaries  flowing  into  this  valley,  which  is 
what  is  intended  by  the  official  phrase  "the  Western 
Nile  \'alley."    Personally,  I  do  not  share  the  African 
turn  of  mind,  and  have  always  been  opposed  to  conquest 
in  the  Soudan.     But  my  own  main  objection  to  the 
recent  series  of  expeditions  was  that,  even  if  we  accepted 
the  popular  point  of  view,  the  Government  refused  to 
tell  us  that  they  had  any  intention  of  going'  beyond 
Khartoum  ;  and  refused  to  face  the  question  that  lay 
beyond — until  indeed  the  last  debate  of  all,  when  they 
for  the  first  time  said  that  they  intended  to  free  the 
waterway  of  the  Nile.    This  phrase  appears  to  exclude 
the  valuable  provinces,  and  to  leave  the  future  of  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazl,  Dafur   and  Wadai   to  France.  After 
the  clear  declarations  of  the  present  Government  with 
regard  to  what  in  the  Niger  district  was  undoubtedly 
ours,  and  the  surrender,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  of  a 
portion  of  it  to  France,  I  cannot  but  suppose  that,  in 
the  case  of  declarations  made,  not  by  the  present  but  by 
the  late  Government,  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  compromise  is  in  Governmental  minds,  and 
that  they  are  more   concerned   with   getting  Major 
Marchand  out  of  Fashoda  than  with  maintaining  any 
rights  of  Egypt  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  Nile 
Valley  and  to  the  west. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  just  before  the  Niger 
compromise  was  arrived  at  the  French  were  willing  to 
declare  that  Captain  Marchand  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Colonial  group  out  of  their  own  funds,  and  merely  "lent, 
with  his  brother  officers,  to  the  Colonial  party  by 
Government,  provided  France  obtained  on  the  Niger 
that  which  she  did  afterwards  obtain  without  being 
•called  upon  to  make  this  declaration.  Personally,  how- 
ever, I  repeat  I  am  not  an  African  ;  I  believe  that  our 
trade  interests,  and  consequently  our  political  interests, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world — in  China  for  example — are 
obscured  by  a  mid-African  mania,  that  Africa  wall  be 
slow  to  develop,  and  probably  never  at  anv  time  im- 
portant to  us  as  a  market  for  our  goods,  in  the  sense  in 
which  India,  the  United  States,  South  America,  Australia 
-and  China  are  important.  The  development  of  Africa, 
extending  over  a  long  period,  will  not  be  completed 
without  interruption  by  general  war,  and  if  we  need  our 
share  of  African  markets,  when  they  become  markets 
for  something  besides  Hamburg  gin,  guns  and  powder, 
we  shall  be  able,  with  our  command  of  the  sea,  to  make 
such  terms  as  we  please  with  regard  to  the  Central  and 
South  African  colonies  of  other  Powers. 

There  has  been  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  many 
facts  which  bear  upon  the  problem  of  the  future  of  the 
Western  Nile  Valley.  In  1890,  as  Mr.  Boulger  shows, 
the  founders  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company  secretly 
handed  over  to  the  Congo  State  the  administration  of 


those  portions  of  tiiis  territory  which  might  be  within 
or  brougiit  within  their  sphere.     In  those  days  there 
was  no  excitement  about  a  possible  British  route  from 
the  Cape  to  Cairo.     In  the  papers  of  last  Wednesday 
morning-  Sir  John  Kennaway  is  reported  as  having  said 
that  after  our  destruction  of  the  Khalifa's  power,  "  North 
and  South  were  able  to  join  hands,  and,  as  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener  had  indicated  in  his  telegram  to  Mr.  Rhodes, 
the  way  was  open  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape."    But  the 
way  is  not  open.     Lord  Salisbury  closed  it.     In  1890 
he  brought  Germany  up  to  the  Congo  State.     In  the 
Blue  Book  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  in  1890, 
with  regard  to  the  Helig-oland  Agreement,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  it  was  then  too  late  to  save  a  route,  and  a 
hint  was  given  that  in  1886  the  route  had  virtually  been 
giv'en  up  by  us.     I  always  doubted  the  veracity  of  this 
statement,  which  would  have  been  more  definite  if  it  had 
been  true,  and  I  have  frequently  asked  about  it  in 
Parliament    without    effect.      A  passage    in  Busch's 
"Bismarck"  shows  that  I  was  right,  and  that  it  was 
not  until  the  negotiations  of  1890,  there  chronicled,  that 
the  Germans  were  in  any  sense  seated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Congo  State.    It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  district  so  given  to  them  was  that  dotted  with 
stations  of  our  Universities'  Missions,  in  towns  which 
now,  unhappily,  are  shown  by  M.  Lionel  Decle  to  be  the 
seat,  under  German  rule,  of  great  oppression.  After 
Lord  Salisbury's  settlement  of  1890,  Lord  Rosebery 
tried  to  reopen  the  matter  by  his  Agreement  of  May, 
1894,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Germany  at  once 
interposed,  so  far  as  the  Cape  to  Cairo  road  was  con- 
cerned, and  vetoed  the  agreement.    It  is  to  the  other 
interposition,  which  occurred  on  the  same  day,  that  of 
France,  so  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  Fashoda 
question,  that  Mr.  Boulger  directs  our  attention. 

In  May,  1894,  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Kimberley 
granted  to  the  Congo  State  a  lease  which  included  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazl  and  Fashoda,  and  granted  this  territory 
as  part  of  a  British  sphere  recognised  by  Germany  and 
not  as  Egyptian  territory,  although  any  Turco-Egyptian 
rights  were  reserved  In  the  usual  conventional  phrase. 
It  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  In  granting  this 
lease  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  were  not  aware  that  there  would  be 
French  objection.  Certainly  every  one  else  was  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  certainty  of  French  interposition.  Mr. 
Boulger  shows  how  it  occurred.  The  French  denounced 
the  whole  proceeding,  threatened  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  and  forced  the  Congo  State  instantly  to  re- 
nounce the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  ;  but  left  to  the  Congo  State 
a  smaller  lease  of  a  little  strip  of  the  Nile-bank,  close 
to  our  Uganda-Unyoro  Protectorate,  which  the  Bel- 
gians now  occupy  as  our  tenants.  We  shall  have  to 
wait,  as  the  Irishman  might  say,  till  all  of  us  are  dead 
before  we  know  how  it  was  that  the  Cabinet  which 
granted  the  lease  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  said  not  one 
word  with  regard  to  Its  destruction  under  menace, 
which.  If  informed  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary 
of  State,  they  must  have  foreseen.  Lord  Rosebery  In  the 
Slam  affair  showed  his  firmness.  Indeed,  In  the  whole 
course  of  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  as  Foreign 
Secretary  and  afterwards  as  Prime  Minister,  this 
Congo-lease  affair  stands  out  conspicuously  as  the  only 
apparent  instance  of  vacillation,  as  contrasted  with 
all  the  vacillations  of  Lord  Salisbury  since  1895.  The 
facts  almost  suggest  that  the  lease  was  granted  without 
the  attention  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  ^vhole  being  called  to 
it,  and  that  the  Cabinet  was  not  Inclined  to  back-up 
action  the  need  for  which  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. Nevertheless,  Sir  Edward  Grey  In  the  following 
year  was  directed  to  go  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to 
make  the  declaration  in  Parliament  which  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  last  few  weeks,  though  the 
other  matter,  equally  important,  has  attracted  none.  I 
say  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  went  out  of  his  way  to  make 
this  declaration  in  1895.  In  August,  1S94,  after  the 
success  of  the  French  in  destroying  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl 
convention,  including  Fashoda,  Colonel  Montell  had 
been  stopped  by  France  In  his  advance  towards  the 
Nile  ;  and  all  that  was  done  by  France  was  to  take  over 
the  Belgian  posts  In  the  Interior.  It  was  not  until  1896, 
after  the  Conservative  party  had  come  in,  that  Major 
Marchand  (as  he  now  is)  was  again  ordered  to  proceed 
towards  the  Nile.    It  is  possible  that  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
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declaration  was  based  upon  the  proceedings  in  the 
previous  year  of  Colonel  Monteil.  It  is  possible  that 
it  had  the  effect  of  postponing  'the  action  of  Major 
Marchand.  But  at  all  events  it  is  the  case  that  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  apparent  desertion  of  the 
Congo  State  by  the  late  Government  and  their  practical 
acquiescence  in  French  violence  of  language  with  regard 
to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl,  the  march  of  the  French  towards 
the  Nile  was  suspended  in  their  time,  and  was  begun 
again,  in  deliberate  defiance  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
statement  that  it  would  be  a  hostile  act,  after  the 
present  Government  had  been  some  time  in  power. 
Mr.  Boulger  points  out  the  disastrous  help  to  Mahdism 
which  was  given  by  the  retirement,  under  French 
compulsion,  from  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  of  the  Belgian  out- 
posts, who  had  repulsed  the  Dervishes  and  whose 
withdrawal  was  regarded  as  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Europeans.  The  Belgians  at  great  sacrifice  had  reached 
the  Nile  in  strength,  and  they  have  even  now  upon  it 
3000  men  and  a  gunboat,  and  are  in  a  material  position 
altogether  superior  to  that  of  France. 

The  entirely  new  and  most  curious  point  in  Mr. 
Boulger's  book  is,  however,  that  which  concerns  the 
future.  Over  and  over  again  he  tells  us  (and  he  would 
not  have  done  so  without  the  leave  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians — for  his  book  comes  near  being  an  official 
volume)  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  will  once  more 
offer  to  take  over  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  territory,  which 
was  included  in  the  Rosebary-Kimberley  lease.  The 
argument  is  this  :  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  told 
us  that  what  England  wants  is  a  free  waterway  on  the 
Nile.  That  she  will  have.  France  is  at  Fashoda,  and 
will  fight  rather  than  that  England  should  drive  her 
back.  France  may,  however,  be  persuaded  to  take  the 
view  that  if  she  is  not  to  have  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  and 
the  west  shore  of  the  Nile,  it  is  a  French  triumph  that, 
at  all  events,  it  shall  not  fall  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  shall  go  to  a  State  over  which  France  has  a  right 
of  pre-emption.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  steps  in,  and, 
like  the  lawyer  in  the  fable,  takes  the  oyster.  In  the 
last  passage  in  which  Mr.  Boulger  alludes  to  this  matter 
he  treats  this  future  as  being  so  clear  as  to  be  virtually 
settled. 

The  point  in  the  whole  matter  which  most  gravely 
concerns  Englishmen  is  the  effect  upon  our  political 
credit  in  the  world  if  declarations  such  as  that  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  are  to  be  explained  away  as  meaning 
nothing.  No  one  in  this  country  can  be  less  inclined 
than  I  am  to  Mid-African  adventure  or  to  war  for 
any  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  but  the  public  seem 
to  have  taken  a  different  view,  and  a  declaration 
solemnly  made  by  one  party  and  accepted  by  the  other 
cannot  be  eluded  without  a  blow  to  our  interests  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  such  as  they  have  not  hitherto,  even 
recently,  received.  Charles  W.  Dilke. 

THE  BETRAYAL  OF  CHINA. 

THE  Empress-Dowager's  cotip  d^dtat  has  placed  in 
power  the  personality  in  China  who  is  most  im- 
placably opposed  to  foreign  influences.  That  the 
unhappy  Emperor  Kwang-su  has  been  murdered  on 
account  of  his  friendliness  towards  this  country  and  of 
his  desire  for  reform  cannot  be  doubted.  With  a  well- 
disposed  Sovereign  upon  the  Dragon  Throne  the  British 
Government  succeeded  in  accomplishing  nothing  ;  but 
what  further  humiliation  may  be  in  store  for  us  now 
that  an  arch-enemy  reigns  supreme  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conjecture.  On  all  sides  Lord  Salisbury  is  anathe- 
matised for  his  cowardly  failure  to  protect  a  friend 
and  ally,  and  for  neglecting  to  counteract  by  energetic 
measures  the  hostile  revolution  which  had  already  given 
plain  indications  of  its  approach  months  ago. 

In  .May  last  the  name  of  the  Empress-Dowager — for 
the  first  time  in  Chinese  history — began  to  appear  in 
the  edicts  which  were  issued  from  the  throne.  This 
fact  was  the  more  remarkable  because,  even  in  the  days 
of  the  Regency,  when  the  Empress  governed  in 
the  name  of  two  successive  emperors  during  their  long 
minorities,  no  edict  had  ever  been  published  that 
contained  an  allusion  to  her  name.  The  policy  of  the 
Empress-Dowager  in  thus  thrusting  herself  forward 
should  have  been  patent  to  the  merest  tyro  in  diplomacy. 
It  is  evident  that  she  wished  gradually  to  accustom  the 
Chinese  people  to  her  openly  taking  a  prominent  part  in 


the  Administration  once  more.  To  us  the  device  seems 
positively  clumsy  in  its  obviousness.  But  the  shrewd 
old  lady  who  controls  the  destinies  of  China  had  learned 
to  calculate  upon  the  thick-headed  stupidity  at  British, 
headquarters.  The  experience  of  the  past,  and  morel* 
especially  of  the  present,  has  taught  her  with  what* 
impunity  British  interests  may  be  assailed,  and  how 
little  Chinese  reformers  can  rely  upon  England's 
support  in  the  face  of  threatening  danger.  The  exact , 
moment  at  which  it  was  the  Empress's  intention  to 
strike  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  is  probable  that  the! 
crisis  was  hastened  by  the  recent  adoption  on  the  partj 
of  the  young  Emperor  of  a  progressive  programme. 
That  all  this  could  have  been  foreseen  by  the  British 
officials  at  Peking  must  be  plain  to  the  most  obtuse. 
Unless  our  Government  is  badly  served,  the  gravest 
charges  of  gross  blundering  and  base  abandonment 
must  be  laid  directly  at  the  door  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
In  the  former  case,  if  the  diplomatic  staff  at  Peking  are 
so  far  incompetent  that  they  are  unable  to  inform  their 
Government  of  facts  which  are  not  only  vastly  important, 
but  which  actually  stare  them  in  the  face,  it  is  obviously 
the  paramount  duty  of  the  authorities  at  home  to  replace 
them  with  a  body  of  efficient  men ;  though  it  is  by  no 
means  so  obvious  that  this  would  be  done.  The  most 
difficult  and  far-reaching  political  questions  have  to  be 
solved  at  Constantinople  and  Peking,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  the  best,  and  not  the  worst,  officials  in  the  diplomatic 
service  should  be  appointed  to  those  embassies.  But  ii 
Lord  Salisbury,  warned  beforehand  of  the  impending 
crisis,  failed  to  take  adequate  precautions  to  prevent  the 
success  of  the  Empress-Dowager's  scheme,  then  it  is 
he  who  should  at  once  be  removed  from  a  post  in  which 
he  will  continue  to  have  opportunities  to  wreck  this 
country's  reputation  for  resolution,  sagacity  and,  above 
all,  for  honourable  conduct  towards  its  allies. 

The  murder  of  the  Emperor,  which  one  may  take  for 
granted,  has  been  kept  officially  a  profound  secret.  At 
the  Chinese  Embassy  in  London  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  that  a  coup  d'etat  has  been  effected  by 
the  Empress-Dowager,  and  that  the  Government, 
nominally  carried  on  by  the  Emperor,  is  really  in  her 
hands.  The  custom  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  representatives  of  officially  notifying  to  the 
Foreign  Office  the  decease  of  important  personages  in 
the  Empire  ;  but  no  intimation  as  to  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Kwang-su  has  yet  been  given.  Nobody,  how- 
ever, who  is  acquainted  with  Chinese  affairs  entertains 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  unfortunate  youth  has  been 
placed  on  the  long  list  of  victims  whom  the  ghoulish 
Empress  has  found  it  politic  to  get  rid  of.  From  the 
little  that  was  known  of  him  it  appears  that  Kwang-su 
was  an  amiable  young  man  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  the  Empress-Dowager  to  prolong 
his  infancy  and  to  keep  him  in  leading  strings  at  her 
pleasure.  Latterly,  however,  the  dawnings  of  inde- 
pendence began  to  manifest  themselves— at  least  to  the 
extent  of  a  change  of  adviser.  The  Emperor,  who  had 
already  been  taught  the  English  language,  became 
inculcated  with  Western  Ideas  and  a  desire  to  procure 
the  benefit  of  some  of  our  enlightened  institutions  for 
his  own  country.  In  this  he  may  be  said  to  have 
signed  his  own  death-warrant.  His  fate  v/as  sealed  ; 
and  the  Empress-Dowager,  having  prepared  the  popular 
mind  for  the  advent  of  her  renewed  authority,  accom- 
plished the  master-stroke  which  reinstated  her  as  head 
of  the  State.  Since  then  she  has  certainly  acted  in  aa 
inexplicable  manner.  It  has  been  her  apparent  aim  to 
weaken  the  Imperial  authority  by  recalling  to  power 
insignificant  officials  whom  the  Emperor  Kwang-su  had 
dismissed  from  their  posts.  The  reinvestment  of  Li 
Hung  Chang  with  his  former  dignities  would  be_  in- 
telligible, and  will  doubtless  become  apolitical  necessity; 
but  to  cancel  the  Emperor's  edicts  in  respect  to  medio- 
crities of  no  importance,  as  we  have  been  assured  on 
the  highest  authority  has  been  the  case,  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  lowering  the  prestige  of  the 
Imperial  House. 

The  criminal  inaction  of  Lord  Salisbury,  in  spite  of 
these  significant  events,  finds  no  palliation  and  no 
excuse.  The  first  and  most  discreditable  result  of  it 
has  been  the  murder  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  who  had 
every  reason  to  look  to  us  for  aid  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
We  pressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  reform,  and 
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doliuleJ  Iiiiii  with  promises  of  assistance  and  support. 
It  was  ill  Lord  Salisbury's  power  to  have  averted  the 
vhastly  irag-edy  which  has  been  played  out  witliiii  the 
walls  of  the  Forbidden  City  ;  but  for  reasons  which  it 
almost  bailies  human  inteUii;ence  to  divine— but  m 
which  incapacity  and  cowardice  must  have  played  a 
leadiui;-  part~he  has  chosen  to  throw  aside  national 
interests  and  the  most  sacred  political  oblit^ations, 
preferriiisj  to  sacrilice  a  nation's  trust  and  to  hand  over 
a-i  ali\-  to  certain  assassination  rather  than  exhibit  a 
bold  front  in  the  face  of  an  imas^inary  peril.  With  the 
certain  ruin  of  British  interests  Lord  Salisbury  has 
accomplished  a  blow  to  British  prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  civilised  world,  from  which  England  would 
find  it  diiKcult  to  recover  were  her  aftairs  entrusted  to  a 
Palmerston.  But  as  long  as  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  statesman  like 
Lord  Salisbury  we  shall  remain  the  laughing-stock  of 
other  nations  ;  nor  shall  we  recover  their  respect  whilst 
the  betrayer  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  continues  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  of  this  country. 

THE  RURAL  FAILURE  IN  EDUCATION. 

THE  attention  of  our  rural  educational  authorities 
cannot  be  too  seriously  called  to  the  Important 
-memorandum  with  which  the  Education  Department 
prefaces  its  annual  report  just  issued.  In  former  years 
my  lords  of  the  Department  have  been  content  to  give 
us  a  labyrinth  of  statistics,  and  leave  us  to_  find  our 
own  wav  through  them  to  general  conclusions  and 
educational  principles.  This  year  they  introduce  the 
usual  routine  statements  of  fact  with  what  is  nothing 
iess  than  a  heav}-  indictment  of  rural  public  opinion 
and  administration— an  Indictment  that  we  fear  is  In 
the  main  gravely  accurate. 

The  starting-point  of  the  charges  against  rural  edu- 
cational efficiency  Is  the  serious  leakage  from  school 
attendance  of  children  from  eleven  years  old  and  up- 
w^ards.  Of  children  betw-een  eleven  and  twelve  years 
of  age  the  number  not  accounted  for  on  the  school 
registers  is  estimated  at  19,260;  of  those  between 
twelve  and  thirteen,  94,450  ;  of  those  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen,  373,780,  or  more  than  60  per  cent. 
The  Department  is  of  the  obviously  correct  opinion  that 
the  attempt  to  impart  a  sound  education  to  children 
who  thus  leave  school  at  an  early  age  must  result  in 
failure,  and  that  the  education  of  the  people  cannot 
be  made  satisfactory  until  this  defect  has  been  cured. 
The  question  for  immediate  consideration  Is  how  far  this 
leakage  Is  unavoidable  in  the  present  Imperfect  state 
of  our  education  law,  and  how  muc'n  of  it  Is  due  to  lax 
administration  and  careless  public  opinion  in  the  districts 
most  serlousl)^  affected. 

The  report  affirms  that,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  causes  that  lead  to  the  early  withdrawal  of  children 
from  school,  no  other  opinion  Is  possible  than  that  the 
negligence  of  rural  local  authorities  is  responsible  for 
much  of  this  falling  off  from  efficiency.  The  reports  of 
our  school  inspectors  in  rural  districts  amply  bear  out 
this  conclusion.  They  teem  with  complaints  about  the 
reluctance  of  the  smaller  educational  authorities  to 
carry  out  their  duties  properly.  In  many  villages  the 
clergyman  stands  practicall}-  alone  in  his  educational 
ardour.  The  small  School  Board  of  five  or  seven 
members  consists  mainly  of  farmers  and  other  local 
small  employers,  whose  single  aim  is  to  keep  down  the 
rates  at  any  cost  of  efficiency.  "  The  rural  educational 
authorities,"  says  the  Department,  "who  are  the  sole 
authorities  for  enforcing  school  attendance  and  for 
preventing  the  employment  of  children  before  they  have 
fulfilled  certain  educational  requirements,  are  sometimes, 
themselves  among  those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain 
cheap  child  labour  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  They 
are  apt,  therefore,  to  refuse  to  fix  a  reasonably  high 
standard  in  their  bye-laws  for  exemption,  and  sometimes 
not  only  refrain  from  enforcing  the  bye-laws,  but  show 
an  undue  leniency  in  prosecuting  cases  of  contravention 
of  the  law."  The  mild  "sometimes"  of  this  quotation 
must  be  emphasised  into  "  frequently  "  to  give  a  correct 
statement  of  the  existing  facts.  In  such  School  Boards 
as  we  have  described  the  whole  school  Is  so  arranged  as 
to  make  this  cheap  labour  available  for  the  very  Board 
members  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  guardians  of 
education.    Holidays  are  fixed  so  that  the  children  may 


be  free  for  labour  at  certain  periods-  harvesting,  potato- 
planting,  cover-beating,  fruil-picking,  and  what  not. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistaken  view  of  the  facts  to 
place  the  entire  blame  for  this  state  of  things  entirely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  these  School  Board  members. 
If  they  alone  were  to  blame,  better  men  could  speedily 
be  put  in  their  places — men  who  would  interpret  their 
public  duty  without  an  eye  upon  their  own  advantage. 
The  really  serious  factor  in  the  problem  is  that  these 
small  School  Boards  have  the  force  of  public  opinion 
behind  them.  They  reflect  accurately  the  sentiments  of 
their  constituents,  and  of  the  parents  of  the  children. 
In  the  average  rural  district  there  is  not  as  yet  any 
general  conception  of  the  advantages  of  education.  The 
farmers  as  a  body  hate  it,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  labourers  look  upon  compulsory  school  attendance 
as  a  mere  device  for  robbing  them  of  the  possible 
earnings  of  their  children.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  education  produces  a  disinclination  amongst  many 
of  the  more  promising  children  for  a  life  of  agricultural 
labour.  "  In  some  country  districts,"  says  the  Depart- 
ment, "  there  appears  to  be  no  effective  public  opinion 
behind  the  Elementary  Education  Acts."  That  is 
scarcely  the  correct  description  of  the  fact.  It  Is  not 
only  the  absence  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Acts, 
not  merely  apathy  that  we  have  to  face,  but  a  very 
positive  feeling  of  intense  hostility  to  them.  The  whole 
thing  is  regarded  as  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  re- 
sulting in  unfitting  boys  and  girls  for  their  sphere  in 
life  ;  and  the  local  authorities  deliberately  set  them- 
selves to  make  the  evil  thing  as  little  eff"ective  as 
possible.  Of  education,  even  when  this  hostility  is  not 
existent,  In  the  real  sense  there  is  literally  no  conception 
amongst  this  public.  The  highest  notion  they  have  of 
it  is  as  a  possibly  advantageous  tool  in  the  economic 
and  social  struggle  ;  and  where  the  production  of 
agricultural  labourers  is  required,  such  economic  and 
social  aspirations  are  regarded  as  mere  discontent.  Of 
the  production  of  men  and  women,  irrespective  of  rank 
or  work,  or  the  pleasure  of  possessing  an  informed 
mind  in  any  sphere  of  life — of  this  real  intrinsic  worth 
of  education  one  might  look  for  recognition  over  the 
rural  districts  of  whole  counties  without  success.  With 
one  exception — the  clergy.  Where  village  educational 
authorities  are  in  any  degree  efficient,  it  will  almost 
Invariably  be  found  to  be  because  the  village  clergyman 
has  been  able  to  get  his  own  way  against  the  general 
sentiment  on  the  subject.  We  can  bear  witness  to  that 
fact  with  all  the  more  cordiality  because  upon  many 
points  the  attitude  of  the  village  clergy  towards  their 
labouring  parishioners  seems  to  us,  generally  speaking, 
to  deserve  anything  but  approval.  Upon  this  point  they 
have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  friends  of  education  by 
their  general  and  persistent  endeavour  to  make  the 
administration  of  our  village  schools  as  thoroughly- 
efficient  as  the  means  at  their  disposal  would  allow. 

In  the  end,  no  doubt,  we  must  wait  for  perfect 
efficiency  for  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion.  But 
something  can  be  done  In  the  meantime,  and  we  note 
with  pleasure  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  that 
the  great  diversity  of  the  standards  fixed  by  the  bye- 
laws  for  total  or  partial  exemption  from  school  attend- 
ance is  an  anomaly  which  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
corresponding  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
various  districts  concerned.  Local  autonomy  is  an 
excellent  thing,  no  doubt,  but  efficiency  is  a  very  much 
better.  And  the  first  step  towards  increasing  efficiency 
in  rural  districts  is  the  establishment  of  a  general 
national  standard  of  a  reasonably  high  nature  In  place 
of  the  absurd  system  of  local  bye-laws  made  and 
administered  by  persons  hostile  to  the  whole  system, 
and  self-interested  in  breaking  even  their  own  inade- 
quate regulations. 


THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

BY  AN  EYE-W'ITNESS. 


-11. 


AT  the  commencement  of  the  war  when  appointments 
were  being  made  I  perpetually  heard  the  phrase — 
"  So-and-so  got  that  place  because  he  was  very  useful 
during  the  late  campaign."  For  a  few  days  I  was  rather 
under  the  Impression  that  the  campaign  referred  to  was 
the  last  Civil  War,  but  then  discovered  that  it  was  the 
late  election  campaign  that  was  meant.     Men  were 
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placed  in  responsible  positions  not  so  much  upon  their 
qualifications  as  on  account  of  the  services  they  had 
rendered  to  their  party.  The  disastrous  results  of  this 
system  have  been  evident  throughout  the  war.  The 
political  "bosses"  had  the  appointment  of  men  to  the 
highest  positions  of  the  army  and  the  army  departments. 
There  are  times  when  blundering  incompetence  attains 
the  dignity  of  crime.  Those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  have 
the  blood  of  many  of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  answer 
for.  Sick  men  were  hurried  to  their  death  by  stupid 
mismanagement  and  the  want  of  ordinary  hospital  care, 
while  numbers  of  wounded  men  were  practically 
murdered  by  neglect.  No  one  who  has  not  actually 
witnessed  the  scenes  of  this  war,  can  realise  its  tragedy. 
Here,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one  of  the 
richest  nations  on  earth,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  one  which  poses  as  being  amongst  the  most 
civilised,  sends  out  a  small  army  to  fight,  but  shows 
itself  unable  either  to  feed  the  soldiers  that  fight  for  her, 
tend  the  wounded  that  bleed  for  her,  or  to  bury  the 
dead  that  die  for  her.  The  commission  of  inquiry  that 
is  now  sitting  is  very  unlikely  to  be  thorough  in  its 
work,  or  to  bring  home  to  those  who  are  responsible  the 
criminality  of  their  stupidity.  The  buzzards  of  Cuba 
are  not  permitted  to  be  shot.  They  serve  certain  useful 
purposes  by  feeding  on  offal  and  carrion.  During  the 
war  they  fed  and  fattened  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and 
so  ravenous  were  they  as  to  lead  to  the  impression  that 
the  Spaniards  had  mutilated  the  dead  but  the  American 
soldiers  v.'ere  not  allowed  to  shoot  them.  Now,  when 
the  American  soldiers  are  returning  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  shoot  the  creatures  whom  their  politicians 
appointed  to  be  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of 
their  War  Office.  All  through  the  fighting  of  the  army 
in  Cuba  there  was  a  scandalous  want  of  medical 
attendance  :  for  this  there  was  absolutely  no  excuse. 
Hundreds  of  medical  men  throughout  the  States  had 
volunteered  their  services  for  the  war.  As  regards 
medical  supplies  it  is  difficult  to  learn  whether  there  was 
any  actual  want  of  them,  or  whether  they  had  been 
sent  down  from  New  York  in  the  transports  and  had 
not  been  landed,  as  was  the  case  with  their  siege  guns, 
pontoons,  a  large  number  of  their  tents,  &c.  There 
was  no  regularly  organized  bearer  corps,  and  a  woeful 
want  of  bandages  and  medical  supplies  immediately 
necessary  for  the  wounded.  When  men  fell,  if  they 
were  seen  to  fall  by  their  comrades,  there  were  man}' 
willing  hands  ready  to  bring  them  to  the  rear,  especially 
from  amongst  the  volunteers  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
fighting,  that  is,  running  a  few  steps  forward,  firing, 
and  then  lying  down  for  cover  in  the  thick  grass, 
it  was  often  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  men  fell  from 
wounds  or  otherwise.  The  tales  of  suffering  of  these 
nights  and  days  after  the  fighting  were  simply  horrible. 
Men  fell  in  the  long  grass  and  lay  there  under  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  those  days  ;  their  canteens  were  soon  emptied, 
and,  to  the  horrors  of  their  position  and  the  torture  of 
their  wounds,  v/as  added  a  terrible  thirst.  Hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  men  lay  through  the  long  night  of  the 
1st  without  any  one  going  to  them.  All  through  the 
next  day  and  evening  they  were  being  found,  many  at 
the  last  gasp  through  loss  of  blood,  and  some  delirious 
from  thirst.  Three  days  after  the  fight  at  San  Juan  the 
body  of  a  man  was  found  sitting  up  under  a  tree  ;  his 
head  had  fallen  on  his  right  shoulder,  his  water  bottle 
was  at  his  side  empty,  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a 
photograph  of  a  woman — evidently  his  wife — and  in  his 
left  a  photograph  of  a  group  of  four  children.  He  was 
shot  through  both  knees,  but  had  evidently  been  able  to 
drag  himself  under  the  shade  of  the  tree,  and  there 
waited  for  some  one  to  stanch  his  wounds  and  attend 
to  him  ;  but,  as  was  the  case  with  so  many  others, 
nobody  came.  In  General  .Shafter's  official  account  there 
were  eighty-one  men  reported  missing  after  the  fighting 
in  the  few  days  about  San  Juan.  General  Shafter  sig- 
nificantly remarks  that  most  of  these  may  be  taken  as 
having  been  killed.  I  quite  agree  with  him.  They 
were  killed  —  many  of  them  were  murdered  by  neglect. 
There  was  a  field  hospital  near  General  Shafter's 
headquarters,  which  was  about  two  miles  in  the  rear  of 
the  fighting  line.  When  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  the 
place  selected  for  locating  the  first  patients  was  right  in 
the  centre  of  tliis  camp,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  head- 


quarters tent,  and  right  alongside  the  camp  of  General 
Shafter's  mounted  messengers,  who  were  perpetually 
going  backwards  and  forwards  to  every  part  of  thc 
fighting  line.  The  principal  hospital  of  course  was  at 
Siboney,  and  can  it  be  conceived  that  for  over  three 
weeks  this  hospital,  which  was  only  twelve  hours' 
steaming  from  Jamaica,  was  actually  without  a  pound  of 
ice  to  cool  the  lukewarm  water  for  the  use  of  hundreds 
of  fever  patients  who  were  lying  there.  No  such  thing 
as  fruit  was  to  be  had,  and  notwithstanding  the  sub- 
scriptions by  charitable  bodies  in  the  United  States, 
the  men  were  without  a  change  of  underclothing. 
Although  the  weather  had  been  exceptionally  fine  from 
day  to  day,  there  were  several  heavy  showers  of  rain, 
which  used  to  drench  the  men  thoroughly,  and  then  the 
hot  sun  beating  dov/n  gave  the  atmosphere  the  sickly 
feeling  of  a  steam-bath.  Day  by  day.  almost  hour 
by  hour,  the  climate  was  telling  upon  the  men,  sucking- 
away  their  vitality  and  energy  like  some  invisible 
vampire.  Those  who  were  not  on  the  sick  list  three- 
weeks  after  they  landed  in  Cuba  were  not  fit  to  do  one- 
fourth  of  the  work  which  they  were  during  the  first  few 
days.  One  regiment  I  saw  on  18  July  ordered  to  move 
their  camp  back  five  miles  towards  the  hills,  and  during 
that  march  of  five  miles  half  of  the  men  fell  out.  Every 
day  men  were  carried  off  to  the  hospitals  with  fever  or, 
as  was  more  often  the  case,  had  to  drag  themselves  as 
best  they  could  along  the  twelve  miles  between  the  front 
and  Siboney.  Such  was  the  position  and  feeding  of  the 
American  army  when  Admiral  Cervera  made  his  suicidal 
attempt  to  leave  Santiago  harbour  on  3  Jul}'. 

Although  the  American  siege  guns  have  been  depicted 
by  the  papers  as  bombarding  Santiago,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  never  were  within  fourteen  miles  of  it,  as  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  bring  them  from  the  coast, 
and  it  was  doubtful  to  me  if  any  attempt  would  have 
been  successful.  Guns  of  lighter  calibre  were  slowly 
being  brought  into  position,  but  the  fire  of  the  American 
artillery  was  at  no  time  brilliant,  and  on  the  few 
occasions  when  they  had  actually  a  chance  of  trying 
their  strength  against  the  Spaniards,  the  Spaniards 
undoubtedly  got  the  best  of  it.  This  was  before 
Cervera  left,  because  then  they  were  manned  by  navy 
gunners  whom  Cervera  took  away  with  him.  My  firm 
conviction  is  that  if  Cervera  had  remained  a  fortnight, 
longer  Shafter  would  have  had  to  give  up  the  siege  of 
Santiago  and  retire  back  into  the  hills,  and  it  is  not  at ' 
all  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  that  if  bad  weather 
had  set  in  along  the  coast  a  great  portion  of  his  army 
would  have  died  of  starvation.  It  was  extraordinary 
with  what  rejoicing  and  relief  the  news  came  of  Cervera's 
flight.  For  days  previous  an  undefined  foreboding  of 
approaching  disaster  appeared  to  pervade  the  army ; 
officers  looked  grave  and  men  around  the  camp  fires 
kept  repeating  that  unless  they  were  led  into  Santiago 
immediately  they  would  not  have  the  strength  to 
march  away.  When  Santiago  surrendered  it  was  found 
that  the  garrison  had  rice  for  two  months,  and  with 
plenty  of  rice  the  Spanish  soldier  can  get  on  very  well. 
Two  days  after  Cervera  left,  the  men  encamped  along  the 
line  of  entrenchments  were  astonished  and  mystified 
to  see  the  whole  town  of  Santiago  illuminated.  The 
long  mass  of  the  buildings  which  formed  the  hospital 
at  the  north-west  of  the  town  had  all  its  v/indows  lit 
up  and  some  of  the  men  in  the  trenches  close  to  the 
Spanish  lines  could  hear  the  sounds  of  military  bands. 
It  was  only  afterwards  we  discovered  that  they  were 
celebrating  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement  of  6000  men. 
With  these  men  and  those  from  the  fleet  the  Spaniards 
would  have  been  in  a  position  not  alone  to  have  acted 
on  the  defensive,  but,  if  they  liked,  to  have  operated 
against  the  right  wing  of  the  American  army,  which 
laid  itself  invitingly  open  for  attack.  We  understood 
that  Cervera  left  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Madrid. 
Certainly  if  he  had  remained  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  campaign  would  have  been  changed.  On  the 
day  that  he  left  and  for  days  previous  Shafter  had 
meditated  retiring  to  the  hills  and  awaiting  reinforce- 
ments. General  Wheeler  was  the  man  that  strenuously;; 
opposed  any  movement  of  the  sort.  However  good  a- 
general  Shafter  may  be,  he  was  certainly  handicapped,' 
if  not  incapacitated,  from  conducting  such  a  campaign' 
efficiently  by  the  enormous  weight  he  had  to  carry.  He 
weighs  380  pounds,  which  practically  prevented  his. 
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movini^  about  to  inspect  his  troops  or  see  :ui\  lliiiii;'  tor 
himself.     It  was  a  wccic  alter  the  lij^hl  at  San  Juan 
that  he  visited  the  fif^iitiiit;-  line  two  miles  from  his 
camp,  and  then  the  curious  spectacle  was  to  be  seen 
of  a  General-in-Chief  inspectinij  his  army  in  a  one- 
'  vse  buj,'!;}'.     Kvery  afternoon  he  was  to  be  seen  for 
ouple  of  hours  sitting-  in  front  of  his  tent  with  his 
,:tv  leij  reslinij  on  a  chair  while  his  valet  rubbed 
head.     It  was  certainly  a  groat  piece  of  bluft"  on 
,Shafter's  part  to  send  out  the  ilag:  of  truce  and  yain 
time  to  g-et  his  guns  in  position  by  keeping  up  neg-otia- 
with  C^eneral  Toral,  greatly  to  the  disg-ust  of  the 
.ers  and  men  who  were  anxious  to  be  led  forward  to 
\  tinal  conclusions  with  the  enemy, 
i  .ooking:  back  at  all  the  operations  around  Santiago 
Americans  may  feel  proud  of  the  bravery  of  their 
-  .^ulars  and  of  some  of  the  \'olunteers,  notably  the 
x  Higfh-riders,  and  here  I  may  remark  that  I  hope  that 
"(ler  credit  will  be  given  to  the  coloured  regiments  for 
gallant  way  in  which  they  behaved.    They  certainly 
-wed  themselves  magnificent  soldiers,  and  it  would 
'  be  a  suitable  acknowledgment  of  their  conduct  if 
men  would  be  allowed  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  com- 
■>ioned  oiticers,  say  to  be  captains,  as  in  our  Indian 
ly,  instead  of,  as  is  now  the  case,  being  commanded 
'lusively  by  whites.    The  way  in  which  men  of  all 
cs,  both  Regulars  and  \'oIunteers,  bore  severe  pri- 
ons without  murmuring  is  beyond  all  praise  ;  but, 
ing  said  that,  I  think  there  is  nothing  else  connected 
the  American  Arm\-  of  which  the  people  of  the 
/nited  States  should   not  feel  thoroughly  ashamed. 
A'hen  speaking  about  it  to  intelligent  Americans  I  am 
Idways  met  with  the  same  reply  that  "politics  are  at 
■  :  bottom  of  it."   I  am  told  that  a  certain  General  was 
in  command  because  at  one  time  he  stood  by  and 
iended  a  man,  who  is  now  in  one  of  the  highest 
-  tions  in  the  State,  when  he  was  threatened  with 
.ng  court-marshalled.     And  I  am  told  further  that  a 
■  y  great  amount  of  plunder  has  been  quietly  going  on 
•-he  w-ay  of  contracts,  the  hire  of  transports,  and 
.  .\i  like.    As  an  instance,  1  may  mention  that  the 
•  Aierrimac,"  which  w-as  sent  in  to  block  the  channel  at 
litiago,  was  well  known  to  be  under  offer  for  a  third  of 
sum  the  United  States  Government  actually  paid  for 
-.1.     It  is  difficult  to  work  politics  and  Army  discipline 
|ogether.     When  one  of  the  Volunteer  regiments  was 
particularly  slack  and  dilatory  in  its  movements,  one  of 
he  officers  in  command  was  asked,  "  Why  don't  vou 
jhreaten   to   court-martial   some   of   the   men?"  He 
eplied,  "How  can  I  threaten  to  court-martial  mv  own 
:onstituents?"       (To  be  con^n^ncd.) 

LE  PUY  EN  VELAY. 

iTTUCK  like  a  limpet  on  a  rock,  the  main  part  of  the 
--^  town  seems  to  be  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  hill  on 
i-hich  the  monstrous  statue  desecrates  the  sky.  Brow^n 
s  gingerbread  when  seen  close,  every  fold  and  flower 
'  >{  the  \'irgin's  robe,  every  hydrocephalic  boss  of  the 
tifant's  head,  moulded  out  of  Russian  cannon,  the 
lonstrous  statue  fades  to  a  decent  rock-colour  when 
een  from  the  ruined  castle  of  Poligniac,  three  miles 
way  on  a  hill,  from  which  Le  Puy  itself,  its  two  rocks, 
he_  statue,  the  tower  and  church  of  St.  Michel 
'Aigullhe,  seem  mere  lighthouses  rising  out  of  the  sea, 
he  green  and  brown  sea  of  land  which  flows  violently 
u'c  towards  the  horizon,  billowing  into  solid,  dome-like 
ills,  on  which  the  clouds  come'down  rapidly,  with  a 
urprising  wildness.  Inside  the  town,  winding  throuo-h 
rooked,  ill-paved  streets  on  irregular  levels,  or  comino- 
ut  upon  the  boulevard  which  brings  us,  whicheve'r 
-ay  we  follow  it,  suddenly  into  the  open  country  or  into 
ine  of  those  vast,  ruddy-sanded,  desolate  squares,  like 
jie  squares  of  Moscow,  only  that  these  are  closed  in  by 
jigh  superincumbent  circles  of  hill-side,  one  cannot 
j  scape  the  statue.  At  night  I  have  seen  its  gilt  crown 
lerge  into  a  star,  but  by  day  it  is  intolerably 
anspicuous,  and  at  last  comes  to  have  an  irrational 
iscination,  leading  one  to  the  very  corners  where  it  can 
e  seen  best,  the  corners  by  the  bridges,  the  gaps 
irough  certain  streets,  which  would  be  like  NeapoHtan 
ih'ie  but  that  the  houses  have  no  balconies,  and  the 
avements,  except  on  fair-days,  are  not  a-svvarm  with 
eople. 


Nature  in  blocking  out  I.e  Puy,  and  man  in  finishing 
the  rough  sketch,  have  made  a  caprice  which  is  unique 
among  natur.nl  or  arliiicial  caprices,  h'or  it  is  done  on 
a  vast  scale,  and  yet  done  as  if  in  miniature  ;  and  it  is 
by  the  contrast  of  these  two  opposin,g  principles  that  it 
becomes  the  disconcerting  thing  it  is.  M.ade  like  one 
of  those  structures  c>f  wood  or  cork  wiiich  disabled 
sailors  cut  out  and  piece  together  in  bottles,  it  covers 
I  know  not  how  much  groimd,  and  can  only  be  ap- 
proached by  mysterious  circumlocutions  ;  its  Rocher 
de  Corneille  rises  420  feet  above  the  town,  the  statue 
and  its  pedestal  adding  seventy  more  feet  ;  and  in  its 
cathedral  and  in  the  church  of  .St.  Michel  it  offers  a 
series  of  architectural  paradoxes,  an  incredible  mingling 
of  styles  and  dates,  of  elaborate  previsions  and  fantastic 
after-thoughts.  Seen  from  beside  the  statue,  it  is  a 
bright  carpet  of  red  roofs,  broken  here  and  there  by  a 
gap  of  dimmer  colour,  and  beyond  it  fields  and  meadows 
spread  outward  in  square  beyond  square,  laid  out  on 
the  hill-sides  in  a  patchwork  intersected  by  single 
white  lines,  the  lines  of  stone  fences,  and  double 
white  lines,  the  lines  of  winding  lanes.  And  these 
patterns  are  unnaturally  regular — seem  set  there  for 
effect  ;  and  the  discreet  indication  of  a  river,  the  careful 
spacing  of  trees,  add  to  this  artificiality  of  aspect.  One 
meadow,  dotted  all  over  with  twisted  trees,  each  lean- 
ing, as  if  consciously,  in  a  different  direction,  with  an 
affected  elegance,  is  like  the  meadow  of  an  early 
German  painter.  Beyond,  the  Cevennes  close  in  the 
sky,  setting  a  border  to  the  picture.  And  the  effect  is 
of  something  inconceivably  little,  seen  through  a  mag- 
nifying-glass,  and  yet  realised  in  its  true  proportions. 
Nothing  can  be  accepted  withou,t  this  queer  kind  of 
mental  readjustment,  a  preposterous  algebra  of  un- 
known and  arbitrary  x's. 

How  characteristic  of  our  century,  is  it  not,  the  desire 
to  have  a  Madonna  fifty  feet  high,  and  set  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  ?  But  how  characteristic  of  Le  Pu}-  that 
all  this  engineering  should  be  done  for  its  own  sake, 
naively,  with  the  spontaneous  naivete  of  bad  taste. 
For  there  is  no  apparatus  here  for  pilgrimages  ;  no 
charge  even  for  the  pious  sights,  beyond  the  penny  that 
one  pays  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocher.  What  is  really  fine 
belongs  of  course  to  a  much  earlier  age.  The  very 
singular  little  church  of  St.  Michel,  with  its  quite 
simple,  quite  artistic  naivett^,  dates  from  the  tenth 
century,  and  the  cathedral  from  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth.  And  in  these  there  has  been  a  real  skill  in 
harmonising  structure  with  position,  the  black  white 
stone  of  Auvergne,  with  its  general  tone  of  yellowish 
green,  going  well  with  the  natural  colours  of  the  rock  ; 
and  the  cave-like  form  of  the  smaller  church  completing 
the  smaller,  barer  rock,  as  the  broad  portal,  with  its 
three  arches,  porch  with  porch,  each  with  its  flight  of 
steps,  leading  up  into  the  inner  darkness  out  of  the  long 
brightness  of  the  outer  steps,  seems  to  set  the  cathe- 
dral solidly  upon  its  great  broad-based  rock.  Every- 
where in  the  homelier  parts  of  the  town,  in  these  pre- 
cipitous streets  of  which  the  side-pavements  are  laid  out 
in  steps,  in  the  dilapidated  suburbs  which  lead  to  yet 
another  rock,  on  which  yet  another  statue,  flat,  wooden, 
supported  by  props,  stands  high  up  above  the  crawling 
river  and  the  dingy  meadows,  there  is  the  same  un- 
couth naivete,  the  childish  ingenuil}'  of  peasants. 
Nature  helps  certainly  in  an  indulgent  way,  and  the 
people  have  their  own  idea  of  completing  nature, 
building  queer,  winding  roads  everywhere,  very  care- 
fully setting  their  houses  together  in  corners,  angle  to 
angle,  with  seemingly  designed  loop-holes,  through 
which  the  sudden  panorama  springs  upon  )'ou.  It  is 
all,  good  or  bad,  panorama,  not  nature,  in  this  arti- 
ficial corner  of  the  world. 

Nature,  indeed,  comes  into  it  like  a  flood  on  fair-days, 
when  the  peasants  come  flocking  with  their  cattle,  and 
stand  in  patient  lines  about  the  Place  du  Plot,  holding 
their  poultry  in  their  arms,  and  the  booths  are  set  up  in 
the  central  squares,  white  and  red  and  many  coloured, 
among  the  moving  blue  blouses  and  the  white  lace  caps 
bordered  with  bands  of  bright  ribbon,  which  tighten 
around  the  women's  heads,  almost  covering-  their  close 
plaits  of  hair,  and  giving  to  these  bronzed  faces  so 
oddly  nun-like  an  appearance.  Vet  this  too,  for  the 
stranger,  has  its  element  of  the  fantastic;  thesuddtn 
awakening   of  the   old   place   into   this  spectacular 
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peasant  activitv,  the  unaccustomed  noise,  colour,  con- 
fusion of  its  street,  which  grow  populous  as  if  an  army 
had  entered. 

\nd  always,  do  what  vou  will,  you  cannot  get  away 
from  the  statue.  It  spoil's  the  sky.  Just  now,  coming 
out  of  the  church,  I  turned  into  the  little  cloister.  Tne 
little  cloister  is  the  most  delightful  spot  in  Le  Puy,  with 
its  ninth-century  columns,  the  red  tiles  above  them 
adding  a  touch  of  pleasant  homely  colour  to  the  grey  ; 
and,  above  all,  its  cornice.  Round  this  cornice  wanders 
a  whole  bestiary,  little  fantastic  figures  interlinked  with 
trails  of  vine  and  broad-leaved  foliage,  and  men's  heads 
held  round  the  chin  by  hands  ;  full  of  delightful 
attitudes  of  birds  and  beasts,  as  they  sit  or  kneel  with 
more  than  human  gravity,  dragons  and  tailed  monsters, 
and  donkeys,  and  owls  with  human  fingers.  Suddenly, 
looking  up  out  of  this  nest  of  dusty  peace,  I  saw  above 
me,  horribly  close  above  me,  the  great  brown  statue 
with  its  gilt  crown,  the  little  doors  opening  and  shutting 
in  its  body  as  the  visitors  climbed  inside  it,  and  put 
their  head's  out.  That  intolerable  statue  which  one 
cannot  escape,  and  which  hides  or  defaces  the  sky  itself, 
seems  to  me  to  sum  up,  in  its  colossal  triviality,  the 
worst  of  what  one  leaves  great  cities  to  escape  ;  that 
encroachment  upon  one  of  small,  material  things  magni- 
fied until  they  are  mistaken  for  life  itself.  Well,  one 
finds  the  same  thing  here  in  this  remote  town  among 
the  mountains,  to  VNhich  one  has  come  through  mists 
and  pine-woods  ;  getting  higher  and  higher  into  a  more 
and  more  lonely  region,  to  find  nature  and  humanity 
playing  pranks  together,  in  only  a  more  conspicuous 
wav,  and  at  their  old  game  of  parodying  the  ideal. 

Arthur  Symons. 

THE  CASE  OF  PERFORMING  ANIMALS. 
TT  is  vaguely  insisted  by  those  who  modestly  guide 
-L  the  public  taste  that  we  are  a  very  much  better  set 
of  fellows  than  our  fathers.  The  Czar's  rescript  and 
the  Dreyfus  case  are  quoted,  and  it  is  also  assumed 
that  we  are  able  to  dine  out  without  getting  intoxi- 
cated, and  consequently  to  return  home  without 
breaking  lamps  and  wrenching  knockers.  It  is  without 
a  doubt"  a  comforting  reflection  that  we  of  the  closing 
nineteenth  centurv  have  emerged  from  the  unsightly 
chrysalis  of  an  earlier  stage,  and  that  the  demoralismg 
gladiatorial  shows  of  the  Roman  arena,  round  which 
thronged  unemancipated  mankind  in  its  thousands  to 
witness  bloody  struggles  between  man  and  man  and 
listen  in  rapture  to  the  dying  roars  of  mangled  beasts, 
are  the  all  but  forgotten  remnants  of  the  various  hours 
of  a  darker  age.  Yet  even  now,  a  Danish  lady  has 
been  "doing  immense  business"  at  Earl's  Court  by 
thrusting  her  head  within  the  open  jaws  of  a  fierce  Hon, 
while  others  of  these  terrible  brutes  are  made  by  this 
dauntless  Amazon  to  leap  over  flaming  bars  and  to  fire 
toy  pistols.  And  one  of  these  days  the  end  will  come. 
The  lady  will  lose  her  nerve  ;  one  of  the  lions  will  note 
the  change  ;  and  there  will  be  a  panic  of  horror-stncken 
spectators  who,  if  they  could  but  own  it,  came  in  the 
half-whispered  hope  of  something  sensational,  some- 
thing' over  and  above  the  "triumph  of  mind  over 
matter"  promised  in  return  for  their  shekels.  It  may 
be  that  against  this  particular  performance  nothing 
can  specifically  be  urged.  It  is  conducted,  I  believe, 
with  all  propriety,  and  the  public  is  not  disgusted 
with  the  exhibition  of  any  severity  beyond  the 
occasional  ministrations  of  an  attendant  in  the  back- 
ground who  is  provided  with  a  long  iron  rod  with  which 
to  stir  the  occasionally  lethargic  monarchs  into  ap- 
propriate activity.  But  wherein,  I  would  ask,  lie  the 
advantages  of  these  shows  in  general,  advantages 
sufiicient  to  compensate  the  risk  to  the  performer  and 
the  possible  cruelty  to  the  beast  ?  For  the  public  the 
risk  is  certainly  small.  It  loves  the  smell  of  battle  with 
even  less  than  (to  quote  the  ingenious  Jorrocks)  five 
and  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  danger,  and  it  gets  it. 

Let  us,  for  the  moment,  consider  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  risk  to  the  trainer.  Let  us,  though  under 
protest,  grant  that  these  marvellous  prodigies  of  intelli- 
gent obedience  are  trained  without  cruelty  of  any 
description,  and  that  the  whole  horrible  paraphernalia, 
in  fact,  of  hot  irons,  barbed  goads  and  knouts  ot  wire 
rope,  is  nothing  more  than  the  invention  of  sensational 
journalists  or  over-zealous  preachers  of  th:  evangel  of 


mercy  towards  tlie  brute.    There  is  no  cause  for  on 
moment  to  contemplate  the  wholesale  doing  away  witi 
menageries  that  is  said  to  have  been  promulg^ated  a 
the  recent  Congress  held  at  Graz,  under  the  auspices  o 
the  "  Oesterreichischer  Bund  der  Vogelfreunde,"  bu 
of   which,   pending  the  appearance  of  the  report, 
can  get  no  confirmation  from  the  R.S.P.C.A.  Th«! 
educational   value  of  a  well-appointed   and  proper!;' 
conducted  menagerie  is,  at  any  rate,  more  than  sufficien 
to  set  off  the  few  accidents  that  occur.    Taking  as  : 
typical  case  our  own  Zoological  Gardens,  one  of  th. 
most  popular  of  London  institutions,  I  am  assured  b; 
Mr.  Thomson,  who  has  for  many  years  been  heacj 
keeper,  that  he  can  recall  but  four  accidents,  one  onl; 
resulting  in  loss  of  life. 

Considering  the  enormous  variety  of  large  carnivora, 
powerful  horned  game,  and  venomous  snakes,  witl| 
which  the  keepers  have  to  come  in  daily  intercourse! 
this  meagre  record,  extending  over  a  great  numbei 
of  years,  bears,  I  think,  strong  testimony  not  a.lon\ 
to  the  excellent  management  of  the  London  menagerie 
but  also  to  the  possibility  of  avoiding  danger  ii 
large  and  well-built  menageries  in  general.  It  i 
different  with  the  hundred  travelling  shows  that  patro 
the  provinces.  In  these,  both  during  the  perfori-nance 
and'  in  the  intervals  when  the  public  is  excluded 
accidents  have  always  been  far  too  frequent  sine 
the  days  when  an  escaped  lion  mauled  one  of  th 
horses  in  a  west-country  coach,  when  the  daughter  0 
the  famous  Dutch  trainer.  Van  Amburgh,  was  publjcl 
torn  to  pieces,  and  when  the  tigers  mangled  the  Irish, 
man,  Macartney.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  crop  c| 
accidents  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  pat' 
ticularly  heavy.  A  performing  bear  caused  the  boltini 
of  a  horse  and  serious  injuries  to  its  owner,  who  wa; 
thrown  from  the  phaeton.  A  French  seamstress  was 
only  a  week  or  two  ago,  torn  by  a  panther,  agains 
whose  cage  she  had  inadvertently  wandered  ia  th 
darkness.  Still  more  recently  a  negro  lion-tamer  wa| 
terribly  mauled,  though  not  killed,  in  a  north-ccuntr 
show.  These  casualties,  and  many  more  that  woul 
require  too  much  space  to  record,  surely  call  for  som' 
compensating  gain.  We  bring  these  creatures  frot 
their  jungle  fastnesses  ;  we  starve  or  otherwise  compj 
them  to  submission  ;  and  then  a  thrill  of  horror  got 
through  the  press  whenever  they  give  the  rein  to  the; 
natural  appetites  and  feed  on  their  hated  masten 
Quite  apart  from  the  evil  moral  influence  of  such  sigh': 
on  the  audience,  the  risk  to  the  trainers  themselvei 
already  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wage,  would  be  sti 
more  so  were  the  public  to  come  to  its  better  sense 
and  withhold  its  patronage. 

I  come  now  to  the  case  of  the  beasts  themselvc? 
Here  we  are  faced  with  a  very  different  problem,  wit 
graver  responsibilities,  with  sterner  truths.  It  is  cu; 
tomary  to  defend  the  witnesses  of  prize  fights  (I  mear 
of  course,  without  gloves)  from  comparison  witli  th 
unsportsmanlike  audiences  of  bull-fights  on  the  pie 
that  the  pugilists  know  what  they  are  about,  wherea 
the  wretched  bull  and  horses  are  goaded  to  a  struggl 
from  which  all  their  instincts  recoil.  In  this  thei 
is,  with  much  casuistry,  a  modicum  of  truth.  If  th 
trainer  chooses  to  take  his  life  in  his  own  hands, 
is  not  for  us,  in  view  of'  the  legal  definition  of  suiddi 
to  object,  and  the  utmost  we  are  privileged  to  do  is  t| 
absent  ourselves  on  the  occasion.  But  the  lions  th£; 
have  to  leap  over  flambeaux,  or  the  kangaroos  that  hav, 
to  "box,"  are  driven  to  these  exhausting  performance! 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  their  owners.  To  them  no  gaii 
accrues  from  a  "  big  gate."  I  am  not  here  going  int 
specific  charges  of  drugging  or  other  cruelty.  Thei 
are  always  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  home  to  tY 
offenders,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  such  bein 
the  case,  they  are  not  better  left  alone.  But  one  goo- 
purpose,  for  instance,  may  be  served  by  an  exposur 
such  as  that  published  some  years  ago  in  the  ,"Engli& 
Illustrated  Magazine,"  and  that  is  its  appeal  to  th 
humane  instincts  of  the  public  to  deny  its  support  t 
shows  promoted  by  such  torture  of  helpless  beasts.  Tl 
writer,  it  may  be  remembered,  alluded  to  certa|. 
localities  in  the  metropolis  where  brutes  were,  by 
process  of  slow  crueltv,  tamed  for  these  shows,  an< 
when  challenged  by  the  R.S.P.C.A.,  whose  work  I 
had  incidentally  criticised,  to  produce  his  proof,  he  te 
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back,  If  1  icmcinbor  rli^htly.  on  iho  pica  of  professional 
secrecy.  Me  was  probably  lakiiif^  tlie  only  course  open 
to  him' ;  but  at  any  rate,  'the  possible  messaj^e  to  the 
reader  was  the  oniy  practical  outcome  of  this  contribu- 
tion, which  could  not  in  any  way  facilitate  direct  and 
elVicient  interference  with  particular  ollenders.  The 
actual  measure  of  cruelty,  indeed,  permitted  in  each 
menajrerie  is  ditVicult  to  estimate.  It  depends  somewhat 
on  the  point  of  view,  on  the  defmilion  of  discipline,  and 
on  the  determination  of  the  boundary  between  this 
legitimate  discipline  and  actual  cruelty.  lUit  it  is  not 
at  any  rate  too  much  to  assume  that  the  abstemious  lion, 
the  bo\ini4-  kans^aroo,  the  dove  firins,'  a  toy  cannon 
and  the  monkey'leaping-  throus^h  a  flaming;  hoop  are  not 
the  products  of  an  education  wholly  untempered  by  an 
extreme  ri^'our  that  it  would  be  dilBcuIt  to  distinguish 
from  crueltv.  So  much,  if  no  worse,  is  assuredly  fact. 
Pliny,  in  co'iitrastint;-  the  dilliculty  of  training  the  tiny 
swallow  and  feeble  mouse  with  the  far  easier  education 
of  the  mightv  lion  and  islephant,  forgot  the  factor  ot 
cruel  discipline  under  which  the  weaker  subjects  would 
undeniablv  succumb.  The  hot  iron  and  the  spiked  goad 
count  for'  at  least  as  much— let  us  take  the  moderate 
view— as  the  appeal  to  the  higher  instincts  and  In- 
telligence. 

A  third  charge  which  may,  not  unfairly,  be  brought 
acrainst  these  shows,  is  their  absolute  uselessness  from 
any  and  every  point  of  view.    The  training^  of  beasts 
and  birds  to  the  performance  of  useful  services  is,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  achieved  without  undue  severity,  per- 
fectly legitimate  and  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of 
all  the  creeds.    Nor  is  it  within  the  province  of  the 
reasonable  critic  to  carp  at  the  training  of  retrievers, 
of  falcons,  or  of  fishing  cormorants.    Trick  horses  and 
dogs,  cats  and  elephants  are  for  this  reason  the  least 
objectionable  items  in  the  bill  on  such  occasions.  These 
animals  are  retainers  of  men,  and  further  experimenting 
with  their  intelligence,  which  Is  so  active  as  to  call  for 
the  exercise  of  no  cruelty,  may  be  productive  of  valu- 
able results.     But.  monkeys,  lions  and  kangaroos  are 
not  here  for  our  use,  and  as  to  the  spectacle  of  a  bear 
drinking  ale  from  a  bottle,  few  sights  can  be  less  at- 
tractive to  the  well-balanced   mind.     The  fact  that 
thousands  are  to  be  found  who  laugh  till  their  sides 
ache  at  the  picture  of  the  poor  beast  degraded  to  the 
antics  of  his  keepers  is  not  so  much  a  compliment  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the   race   as,  unfortunately,  a 
guarantee  that  these  shows  will  endure.    So  long  as 
the  public  demands  sensations,  the  lion  kings  and  lion 
queens  will  be  at  hand — small  blame  to  them — to  feed 
the  craving.    For  herein  lies  the  trouble.    It  is  useless 
for  either  individuals  or  societies,  however  excellent 
their  intentions,  to  undertake  extended  espionage  of  a 
system  so  widespread  as  that  of  cruelty  to  performing 
animals.    The  R.  S.P.C.A.  has  already  failed  in  public- 
spirited  attempts  on  behalf  of  caged  lions  and  bears, 
and  in  the  particularly  grievous  case  of  a  tame  seagull. 
The  only  hope  lies  in  the  chance  of  Lord  Herschell's 
forthcoming  Bill  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trates to  wild  beasts  and  birds  in  menageries  or  other 
confinement.    But  the  effacement  of  this  stain  on  nine- 
teenth-century civilisation  rests  wholly  with  the  public 
itself.    It  is  a  grave  responsibility,  but  should  not  on 
that  account  be  shirked.    If  the  masses  refuse  their 
shillings,  the  s}-stem  will  die  a  natural  death.    To  carp 
at  the  iniquity  of  the  few  who  hunt  the  carted  deer, 
while  it  gladl}-  witnesses  the  persecution  of  drugged 
lions  and  cowed  bears,  is  a  hypocrisy  unworthy  the 
nation's  clearer  judgment.     Let  no  one  believe  that 
these  exhibitions  are  a  creditable  exposition  of  the 
victory  of  mind  over  matter.    So  ingenious  a  prevarica- 
tion takes  no  account  of  that  element  of  cruelty  which, 
though  many  may  with  me  hesitate  to  define,  few  will 
be  found  honestly  to  discredit.     For  the  animal  psycho- 
logist such  exhibitions  cannot  have  the  slightest  value 
without  access  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  gradual 
education  of  the  raw  material,  a  freedom  precluded  by 
professional  jealousy   of  methods  best  perhaps  kept 
secret.    I  understand  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  tamed 
a  wasp.    This,  if  it  be  the  case,  is  a  more  striking 
example  of  the  actual  subjugation  by  kindness  of  a 
creature  not  overburdened  with  Intellect  than  all  the 
antics  of  all  the  monkeys  that  ever  rode  bareback  in  a 
•Christmas  circus.  F.  G.  Aflalo. 
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DR.  KOCH  AND  BLACK-WATl- R  KKVIiR. 

NO  living  doctor  has  a  more  world-wide  renown  than 
Robert  Koch.  His  early  work  on  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  secured  him  a  well-deserved  reputation  in 
his  profession;  for  that  research  proved  him  to  be  a 
master  of  accurate  methods  of  investigation,  patient  in 
their  employment  and  cautious  in  his  deductions.  Men 
predicted  that  young  Koch  was  the  coming  Pasteur — a 
forecast,  alas,  that  has  not  been  fulfilled.  In  1884, 
cholera  broke  out  in  Hgypl,  and  Koch  was  sent  there 
to  study  the  disease.  The  telegraph  soon  spread  the 
news  through  Europe  that  Koch  had  found  the  cholera 
bacillus.  Bacteriological  experts  have  not  accepted 
this  discovery  as  valid  ;  Klein  offered  to  swallow  as 
much  "cholera  bacillus"  as  Koch  chose  to  prepare. 
But  the  expert  criticism  did  not  reach  the  general 
public  or  lessen  Koch's  popular  fame.  Six  years  later 
the  world  was  startled  by  the  pleasing  announcement 
that  Koch  had  discovered  a  certain  cure  for  consump- 
tion. Kaiser  Wllhelm  and  the  daily  press  proclaimed 
Koch  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  benefactors. 
The  subsequent  demonstration  that  the  discovery  was  a 
mare's  nest,  and  that  the  famous  tuberculin  did  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  unlucky  invalids  into  whom  It 
had  been  injected,  could  no  more  lower  Koch's  popular 
prestige  than  It  could  deprive  him  of  the  high  honour 
and  rich  rewards  which  a  grateful  world  had  showered 
upon  him. 

Unwarned  by  these  failures,  Koch  has  not  returned 
to  the  cautious,  scientific  methods  of  his  early 
manhood.  His  reports  on  his  recent  researches  on 
various  tropical  diseases  are  marred  by  the  careless 
blunders,  reckless  haste  and  dishonest  plagiarism  which 
have  previously  ruined  his  scientific  reputation.  It  is 
not,  however,  with  Koch's  reputation  that  we  are  here 
concerned,  but  with  the  new  danger  he  has  added  to 
life  In  tropical  Africa.  Black-water  fever  is  admittedly  the 
most  deadly,  the  most  obscure,  of  the  diseases  from  which 
Europeans  now  suff"er  in  that  unhealthy  country.  The 
malady  causes  a  breaking  up  of  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  in  the  kidneys,  and  accordingly  its  most  con- 
spicuous symptom  is  that  the  urine  is  dark-brown 
or  black — much  the  same  colour  as  stout.  Several 
theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  At  first  it  was  attributed  to  the  action  of 
malarial  parasites,  but  this  idea  has  been  disproved,  as 
the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  black-water  fever 
is  frequently  free  from  these  organisms.  Sanibon  has 
recently  advanced  strong  reasons  for  considering  that 
the  fever  is  due  to  the  parasite  that  causes  Texas  fever 
in  cattle.  In  opposition  to  both  of  these  organic 
theories,  there  is  a  third  explanation,  Vvrhlch  attributes 
the  fever  to  quinine  poisoning.  This  idea  was  originally 
proposed  by  Tomaselll,  of  Catania,  who  studied  the 
disease  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  He  noticed  that  the 
administration  of  a  strong  dose  of  quinine  was  often 
followed  by  a  sharp  paroxysm  of  black-water  fever  in 
patients  suffering  from  the  disease.  He  accordingly 
concluded  that  black-water  fever  is  simply  quinine 
poisoning.  The  theory  has  been  repeatedly  discussed, 
and  fresh  observations  made  by  Kiichel,  Kohlstock, 
Stendel  and  others.  The  theory,  however,  is  un- 
tenable. Black-water  fever  attacks  people  who  have 
never  taken  quinine  ;  over-doses  of  quinine  in  healthy 
people  do  not  produce  the  symptoms  of  the  disease; 
and  quinine,  when  properly  applied,  checks  and  even 
cures  it. 

Some  authors,  such  as  Plehn,  who  once  accepted 
Tomaselli's  theory,  have  now  renounced  it,  recognising 
that  though  quinine  may  produce  a  paroxysm  of  black- 
water  fever  in  patients  suff"ering  from  the  disease,  it 
can  never  produce  the  disease.  Nevertheless,  Koch, 
after  observing  sixteen  cases  in  the  hospital  at  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  in  which  he  noticed  the  usual  action  of  quinine 
in  patients  suff"ering  from  black-water  fever,  has  re- 
proposed  Tomaselli's  discredited  theory,  and  dog- 
matically asserts  It  as  a  now  incontrovertible  fact. 
Neither  in  Koch's  public  lecture  in  Berlin,  nor  in  his 
recently  issued  "  Relse-Berlchte  "  is  there  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  Tomaselli's  work.  But  that  is  only  Koch's 
way.  He  similarly  announces  his  belief  in  the  agency 
of  mosquitoes  in  spreading  malaria  as  if  that  were  quite 
his  own  idea,  instead  of  having  been  proposed  by 
Manson  and  proved  by  Ross's  researches  in  Calcutta. 
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Owing  to  Koch's  reputation  amongst  the  uneducated, 
his  view-s  have  received  the  widest  pubHcity,  and  it  will 
take  years  before  the  refutation  has  become  as  \yidely 
known.  There  is  already  a  considerable  prejudice 
against  quinine  ;  it  has  a  nasty  taste  and  people  say 
that  it  gives  them  headache,  brings  on  sickness  or  makes 
them  deaf.  Every  tropical  doctor  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  persuade  irritable,  fever-stricken  patients  to  take 
quinine  properly.  Now  that  Koch  has  declared  that  its 
action  is  to  bring  on  the  most  deadly  of  African  fevers, 
people  are  refusing  to  take  it  at  all.  The  "British 
Medical  Journal"  for  24  September  contains  a  piteous 
lament  from  Dr.  R.  IMofifatt,  of  Uganda,  declaring  that 
quinine  is  the  only  thing  that  will  cure  black-water 
fever,  and  that  sorne  of  his  patients  now  refuse  to  take 
it  in  consequence  of  Koch's  reckless  utterances.  The 
victims  of  tuberculin  may  be  reckoned  by  scores  ;  but 
Koch's  advocacy  of  the  v'iew  that  black-water  fever  is 
quinine  poisoning  will  probably  kill  its  hundreds,  as  well 
as  strike  the  final  blow  to  a  scientific  reputation  once  of 
the  highest  promise. 

THE  PATRIOTIC  FUND.— II. 

WE  stated  in  our  first  article  that  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners of  the  Patriotic  Fund  had  in  their  hands 
a  capital  of  nearly  ;^goo,ooo.  This  capital  is  largely 
held  in  stocks,  which  are  accounted  for  in  this  total 
at  "face"  value.  The  actual  value  is  much  more. 
For  example,  in  1897,  when  the  Crimean  War  Funds 
showed  a  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  amountmg  to 
over  ;^ioo,ooo,  the  Commissioners  transferred  a  portion 
of  their  securities  to  another  account  in  their  books, 
which  thev  called  "The  Patriotic  (General)  Fund  under 
Supplementarv  Commission,  3  April,  1897."  This_  is 
the  so-called  new  fund,  out  of  which  they  are  relieving 
widows  who  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  get  relief. 
It  is  reallv  the  surplus  capital  made  to  disappear  as  a 
surplus,  and  to  reappear  as  capital  elsewhere.  Little 
more  than  the  interest  of  it  is  available  for  help  to  the 
widows,  and  so,  as  we  have  seen,  out  of  1600^  who 
appealed  for  help  in  answer  to  the  Commissioners'  own 
advertisement,  iioo  or  1200  have  been  sent  empty 
away.  The  capital,  however,  of  this  fund  was  ac- 
counted for  on  31  December,  last  year,  as  ;^io6,4oo. 
Its  actual  value,  as  certified  by  the  actuary,  is 
p^i  10,184.  At  current  prices,  no  doubt,  the  value  is 
greater  still.  These  distinctions  between  face  value 
and  actual  value  should  be  borne  in  mind  \yhen  the 
capital  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  is  reckoned.  This  is  how 
the  nominal  ;^90o,ooo  is  made  up  : — 

Patriotic  (Crimean  War)  Fund  ...;^228,763 

(General)  Fund    106,400 

Rodriguez  Fund        ...        •••        •■■  i5'77i 

"Captain"  Fund    3i>939 

"  Eurydice"  Fund    14.396 

Royal  Naval  Relief  Fund    8,007 

Zulu  War  Fund    26,303 

"  Atalanta  "  Fund    7.30° 

Soldiers'  Effects  Fund    146,045 

Ashantee  War  Fund  ...    2,000 

Zcrvudachi  Fund    1,^01 

Light  Brigade  (Balaclava)  Fund     ...  2,500 

Countv  of  Forfar  Fund    ^^o 

Victoria  Fund   •■•  61,909 

Indian  Army  (European)  Eff'ects  Fund  600 
Royal  Victoria  Patriotic  A.sylum  En- 
dowment Fund   ...        ...        •••  157,766 

Thuriow  Fund   669 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Fund  ...  35,504 
Educational  Endowments    43,495 

;^89i,968 

The  first  and  second  of  the  funds  above  named, 
representing  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  capital  or 
Xii^  000,  is  a  remarkable  sum  to  be  on  hand  to-day, 
forty-four  years  after  the  original  Commission  insti- 
tuting |the  Fund,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
should  think  the  existence  of  such  a  capital  a  grave  re- 
flection upon  the  eariier  administration  of  the  Fund.  A 
million  and  a  half  was  .subscribed  by  a  generous  public 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Crimean  war— to 
"succour,  educate  and  relieve  those  who,  by  the  loss 
of  their  husbands  and  parents  in  battle,  or  by  death  on 


active  service  in  the  then  present  war,  are  unable  to 
maintain  or  support  themselves."     The  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  has  put  on  record 
their  opinion  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  donors  to  a 
fund  for  a  special  calamity  that  the  money  raised  should 
be  expended  on  the  suff"erers.    The  existence  of  so  much 
capital  to-day  does  not  say  much  for  the  generosity  of  the 
Commissioners  to  those  sufferers  who  in  the  course  of 
the  forty-four  years  have  been  dropping  off  the  Fund 
and  beyond  all  relief.    When  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  holding  its  inquiry,  the 
surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  in  this  Crimean  War  Fund 
was;^90,ooo  ;  and  it  was  a  surplus  growing  so  fast  that 
since  then,  as  we  have  seen,  ;^io6,400  has  been  taken  out 
of  it  to  form  a  new  fund,  and  even  then  there  was  a  balance 
of  ;i<'i4,ooo  left.   But  while  it  was  a  surplus  of  ;^90,ooo  it 
was  reported  to  the  Select  Committee  that  in  the  Portsea 
Island  Union  alone  there  were  150  Crimean  widows  re- 
ceiving outdoor  relief,  38  Crimean  widows  in  the  work- 
house, 15  widows  who  might  become  chargeable,  and 
4  men  receiving  relief  from  the  parish.    The  story  told 
by  Mr.  Millington,  the  late  Secretary  of  Lloyd's  Patriotic 
Fund,  made  a  great  impression  upon  those  who  followed 
the   proceedings   of  the  Select  Committee.     A  very 
good  soldier,  he    said,   had  served  twenty-one  years 
and  been  in  the  Crimea,  and  had  borne  a  good  character 
after  his  discharge  on  a  pension.     He  died  and  left  a 
widow,  who  was,  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Millington's  narra- 
tive, over  seventy  years  of  age.    This  widow  was  one 
of  the  few  women  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  to  the  Crimea,  and  she  helped  the  soldiers 
through  the  whole  of  that  campaign.     But  because  her 
husband's  death  could  not  be  directly  traced  to  disease 
contracted  in  the  Crimea,  although  there  was  a  reason- 
able supposition  that  the  Crimean  hardships  predisposed 
him  to  the  troubles  which  shortened  his  life,  the  widow 
—  a    Crimean    campaigner    herself — was  pronounced 
ineligible  for  help  from  this  swollen  surplus  of  the 
Crimean  Fund. 

The    Royal   Commissioners   have   since  been  very 
active  in  their  hunt  after  Crimean  widows,  but  will 
not  spend  their  surplus  upon  them.    They  are  capital- 
ising again.    They  used  to  plead  that  the  conditions 
of  their  trust  were  strict,  that  there  were  many  appli- 
cations for   relief  from  widows  who   "did  not  come- 
within  the  letter  of  these  conditions."    In  that  case 
they  had  the  alternative  of  being  all  the  more  generous 
within  the  strict  limits  of  their  trust,  or  of  showing 
more  alacrity  in  procuring  the  statutory  enlargement 
of  the  area  of  their  trust.    Until,  however,  the  pressure 
of  public  criticism  stirred  them  up  to  make  a  little  fuss, 
nobody  could  accuse  them  of  any  hurry  to  obtain  the 
Supplementary  Commission  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
spend  more  money.    But  in  December,  1895,  they  were 
quite  urgent  in  their  demands  for  fresh  powers,  which 
they  could  have  had  (if  they  had  been  sufficiently  im- 
portunate) at  any  time  since  1881.    A  curious  rebuiT 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  the  result. 
Said  Lord  Lansdowne,  "While  fully  recognising  the 
position  in  which  the  Royal  Commissioners  are  placed 
by  the  receipt  of  many  deserving  applications  for  relief 
which  the  Commissioners  are  unable  to  afford,  though 
possessed  of  ample  means,  he  cannot  consent  to  the 
proposal  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Conamissioners 
pending  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
about  "to  be  reappointed."    Lord  Lansdowne's  phrase, 
"  though  possessed  o'i ample  means,"  struck  home  to  the 
consciences  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  or  to  the  con- 
science of  their  Secretary,  for  in  the  next  report  Colonel 
Young  showed  offence  at  this  phrase,  said  it  would  not 
be  right  to  allow  it  to  pass  without  comment,  and 
entered  into  a  defence  of  the  policy  of  husbanding  re- 
sources.   And  there's  the  rub  !    The  policy  of  charity 
is  that  of  expending  the  money  raised  on  the  sufferers, 
as  the  Select  Committee  pointed  out ;  the  policy  of  the 
Patriotic  Commissioners  was  that  of  "husbanding  re- 
sources," and  that  is  their  policy  still. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  the  Commissioners 
have  not  felt  bound  by  the  letter  of  the  conditions  of 
their  trust.  There  was  a  rumour  in  the  City  in  1896 
regarding  the  payments  to  the  secretariat.  Mr.  Milling- 
ton  had  told  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cominon.s 
that  it  was  "  a  shocker  "  to  the  people  in  the  City  to  find 
that  the  two  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Patriotic  Fund 
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wore  rocoiving  ^.700  a  yoar  oacli.  C'oloiicl  \'oiiiig,  tlic 
present  secretary  of  tlie  l'"uml,  indignantly  denied  this, 
hilt  admitted  that  when  Admiral  iMshboiirne,  his  pre- 
decessor, became  secretary  he  received  a  salary  which 
came  to  be  ^yboo  a  year  in  due  time.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  in  the  nature  of  a  scandal  in  this.  It 
seems  "that  the  Admiral  had  been  li\  ing  in  Southsea. 
He  had  to  come  up  every  day  to  London.  He  iiad  to 
become  (/r  /,irA>  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  to 
reside  in  London,  and  to  give  up  his  whole  time  to  the 
work  of  the  ollice.  Hut  the  point  is  this.  There  was  a 
sensible  Lord  Chancellor  then  on  the  Commission  (Lord 
St.  Leonards)  who  saw  no  dilliculty  in  Admiral  Kish- 
bourne  being  paid  as  secretary  because  he  had  been 
previously  named  honorary  secretary  in  the  Commission. 
Said  the  business-like  Lord  Chancellor,  "it  would 
require  a  new  Commission  altogether  if  they  were  to 
be  bound  by  technicalities  ;  "  and  said  Colonel  Young, 
telling  the  story  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  "  they  agreed  not  to  be  bound  by  techni- 
calities" in  this  atiair  of  the  secretary's  salary.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  widow  cited  by  Mr.  Millington— the 
widow  who  had  herself  actively  participated  in  the 
nursing  work  of  the  Crimean  War — the  Commission 
unfortunately  were  "  abound  by  technicalities."  From 
the  bad  impression  of  that  comparison  the  Commission 
must  rid  itself  by  the  cleai-est  indications  of  a  change  of 
spirit  in  the  administration  of  their  funds. 

Then,  in  regard  to  the  salaries  and  pensions  of  the 
Patriotic  Fund  staff,  although  a  strict  adhesion  to  the 
letter  of  the  conditions  of  the  trust  kept  many  widows 
unrelieved  in  the  past,  and  is  restricting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Fund  in  the  present,  it  has  not  prevented  the 
making  of  liberal  provision  for  those  who  are  neither 
orphans  nor  widows.  Mr.  Kearley,  j\LP. ,  on  the  Select 
Committee  of  1895,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
charge  then  for  retired  officers  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  was 
a  year,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  salaries  of  the 
active  staff  at  that  date.  Now,  as  we  showed  in  our 
first  article,  the  allowances  to  retired  officers  have  risen 
to  ^725,  and  the  present  Secretary  to  the  Fund  stoutly 
maintains  his  own  claim  to  a  pension.  Mr.  Kearley 
pointed  out  that  the  principle  of  pensioning  employees 
on  the  Patriotic  Fund  had  been  objected  to  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary correspondence  on  the  subject.  But  since 
then  the  Pension  Fund  has  increased.  "You  already 
draw  an  army  pension  as  a  retired  officer,  I  believe"? 
said  Mr.  Kearley  to  the  Secretary.  "  That  is  in  respect 
of  my  army  service,"  said  Colonel  Young.  So  much 
for  the  Crimean  War  Fund  portion  of  this  capital  of 
the  Patriotic  Fund — the  husbanding  of  resources  as 
against  the  claims  of  the  widows,  and  the  generous 
disposal  of  them  as  regards  the  salaries  and  pensions  of 
the  Patriotic  Fund  staff  ! 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

T^HE  anticipations  of  greater  activity  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
J-  change  which  have  been  general  of  late  have  not  yet 
been  realised.  The  week  has  been  dull  ;  but,  although 
genuine  business  has  been  practically  non-existent,  a 
firm  tone  is  still  maintained  in  all  departments.  No 
one  ventures  to  buy  largely,  but  every  one  is  just  as 
much  afraid  to  sell.  No  doubt  the  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  future  in  China  and  on  the  Upper  Nile  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  lack  of  business.  It  is  not 
generally  believed  that  any  serious  trouble  is  brewing 
either  at  Peking  or  at  Paris  over  the  Fashoda  question, 
but  there  is  sufficient  nervousness  manifested  with  re- 
gard to  both  questions  to  prevent  any  very  extensive 
dealings.  The  greater  ease  in  the  Money  Market  has 
led  to  a  small  improvement  in  the  quotations  of  first- 
class  investment  securities,  but  the  monetary  situation 
is  itself  so  undecided  that  the  greater  abundance  of 
loanable  funds  during  the  week  just  past  and  the  pro- 
spect of  still  greater  ease  next  week  have  had  no  very 
marked  effect.  The  position  of  the  Stock  markets  is 
such,  however,  that  a  clearing  of  the  political  atmo- 
sphere can  scarcely  fall  to  lead  to  immediate  and  sus- 
tained activity. 

The  Bank  Return  on  Thursday  reflected  the  usual 
position  at  the  end  of  the  September  quarter.  The 
reserve  has  fallen  as  much  as  ;^2, 000,000,  and  the 


proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  been  rctluccd  t,}^ 
per  cent,  to  44i{  per  cent.  Only  about  _£,'62,ooo  in  gold 
was  taken  for  abroad  during  the  week,  so  that  the 
decrease  of  ,430,000  in  coin  ami  bullion  represents 
mainly  the  demands  of  the  home  circulation.  The  heavy 
borrowings  from  the  Hank  l.ast  week  have  nearly  all 
been  repaid,  "other"  securities  ha\'ing  fallen ^'i  ,687,000, 
No  change  was  made  in  the  Hank  Rate,  vviiich  remains 
at  3  per  cent.,  and  outside  rates  for  three  months'  bills 
range  from  2'^  to  2,',,  per  cent.  Money  is  more  abun- 
dant than  it  was  a  week  ago,  but  it  is  still  in  considerable 
demand  and  the  position  is  not  yet  entirely  easy.  The 
release  of  dividends  will,  however,  probably  bring  relief 
to  the  market,  and  the  "  tightness  "  will  pass  away  as  it 
has  so  often  done  before.  Day  to  day  loans  are  to  2 
per  cent. 

Home  Rails  have  been  stagnant  so  long  tliat  a  few 
operators  have  believed  the  moment  opportune  for  an 
attempt  to  rouse  them  into  something  like  activity,  in 
the  hope  that  at  the  first  signs  of  movement  the  outside 
public  would  come  in.  There  have  been  substantial 
improvements  in  some  descriptions,  Brighton  Deferred 
having  risen  2^  points  to  179,  and  South  Eastern  De 
ferred  1]-  to  107].  North  Western  are  also  up  whilst 
Metropolitans  have  jumped  3  points,  apparently  as  a 
result  of  the  belief  that  electric  traction  Is  at  last  going 
to  be  given  a  trial.  On  the  other  hand,  Brighton 
Ordinary,  South  Eastern  Ordinary  and  South  Western 
Ordinary  have  each  dropped  a  point.  The  traffic 
receipts  of  the  week  are  good,  the  North  Eastern 
leading  the  way  with  an  increase  of  ;^66So,  followed 
closely  by  the  South  Wastern  with  a  g^ain  of  ;^6442. 
Most  of  the  other  principal  lines  also  showed  improve- 
ments and  the  Great  Western  decrease  was  only 
;^45go,  which  compares  very  favourably  with  the  much 
bigger  losses  suffered  by  the  Company  during  the  coal 
strike.  The  Midland  traffic  was  £721  less  than  In  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year  and  both  the  metro- 
politan underground  lines  show  a  slight  falling  off. 
Attention  is  again  being  drawn  to  Central  London 
shares.  The  line  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  traffic  by 
April  next  year,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Company  are 
bright  enough  to  justify  a  considerable  advance  on  the 
present  price  of  its  shares. 


Net  Yield  of  Home  Railway  Stocks 
English  Railways. 

Company.                  Dividends  Price 

1897-8.  5  Oct. 

Great  Northern  "  A  "    2i    53   

Brighton  Deferred   7    179   

Midland  Deferred    3I    86   

Great  Northern  Deferred  ...  2^    56I-  

North  Eastern    6|    176   

South  Eastern  Deferred   ...  3^    1074  

North  Western    7    199   

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  5^    147   

Brighton  Ordinary   6f    184   

Great  Northern  Preferred...  4     

South  Western  Deferred  ...  3    91^  

84 


Yield  p.c, 

£    s.  d. 

o  2 

18  2 

16  1 

12  4 

12  2 

10  4 

9 
9 
6 


Midland  Preferred   


Great  Eastern   3^   

South  Western  Ordinary  ...  6|    225J. 

Metropolitan      3!    128  . 

Great  Western    4I    i66f . 


South  Eastern  Ordinary 
Great  Central  Preferred 


4t" 
4 


151 

61 


19 
19 
18 
18 


9 
3 
1 1 
6 
6 
I 
9 
7 


16  It 
1 2  r 
9  2 


Company. 

Glasgow  &  S.  West.  Def.. 


Scotch  Railways. 

Dividends, 
1897-8. 

Great  Northern    3:^ 

North  British  Preference  ...  3 

Caledonian    5 

Glasgow  &  S.  West.  Pref. .  2h 

North  British  Ordinary   i 

Hlgfhland   li  ... 


Price 
5  Oct. 

64 

87 

89i 
150 

82 

42 


Yield  p.c. 
£  s.  d. 
420 
3  14  8 
7  2 

6  8 
o  10 

7  7 
14  5 


Irish  Railways, 

Dividends.  Price 
Company.  1897-8.       5  Oct. 

Great  South  and  West   51          141  . 

Great  Northern    6|   178J. 


Yield  p.c. 
£  s.  d. 
3162 
3  12  9 
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The  prices  of  American  securities  are  still  being  held 
up,  but  the  prospects  of  any  further  advance  of  im- 
portance in  this  market  are  remote,  and  the  actual 
changes  daring  the  week  have  been  irregular.  There 
has  been  a  lull  in  the  business  activity  of  the  States, 
and  it  now  appears,  moreover,  that  although  the 
harvest  is  very  good,  it  is  not  quite  so  good  as  was  at 
one  time  believed.  Owing  to  the  large  shipments  of 
gold  the  monetary  situation  in  New  York  is  easier,  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any  permanent  and 
complete  relaxation  of  the  stringency  until  after  the  end 
of  the  present  year.  The  undoubted  improvement  in 
the  position  and  prospects  of  American  railways  has 
been  in  most  cases  well  discounted  by  the  rise  in  prices 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  no  justification  can 
be  found  in"  the  actual  facts  for  any  further  improve- 
ment in  the  majority  of  stocks.  Louisvilles  are,  how- 
ever, an  important  exception.  In  January  last  they 
stood  at  581,  and  the  highest  price  touched  this  year 
has  been  62^-.  At  present  they  stand  at  56-|,_yet  the 
report  which'was  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  held 
at  Louisville  on  Wednesday  last  showed  that  the  line 
has  participated  to  the  full  in  the  improved  prosperity 
of  American  railways.  The  gross  increase  in  earnings 
for  the  year  ended  30  June  last  was  ;^325,ooo,  and  the 
net  increase  10,000,  the  total  increase  in  the  surplus 
being  50,000.  Very  great  improvements  have  been 
efTec'ted  in  the  permanent  way  and  the  rolling  stock, 
the  Company  is  entirely  free  of  floating  debt,  and  it  has 
an  available'cash  balance  at  the  bank  of  ;;£;5oo,ooo. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Company  has  paid  no 
dividends  since  1893,  but  although  the  present  surplus 
will  not  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  the  increased  earn- 
ings of  the  road  should  soon  permit  the  resumption  of 
dividend  payments.  To  pay  i  per  cent,  on  the  common 
stock  requires  about  ;^io6,ooo,  so  that  if  this  year 
shows  an  increase  only  equal  to  that  of  last  year  a 
dividend  of  2  per  cent,  should  be  possible  next  June. 
The  increase  in  gross  receipts  during  the  twelve  weeks 
of  the  present  half-year  has  amounted  to  ;^26,ooo,  or 
very  nearly  as  much  in  proportion  as  last  year,  and  the 
improved  trade  prospects  of  the  United  States  make  it 
probable  that  this  result  will  be  bettered  when  the 
cotton  crop  comes  to  be  moved  in  November  and 
December.  It  has,  however,  to  be  remembered^  that  a 
large  increase  in  the  wages  bill  has  to  be  met  this  year. 
Wiien  the  wages  of  the  employt^s  were  reduced  two 
years  ago,  it  was  promised  by  the  Company  that  they 
should  be  restored  when  the  position  of  the  business 
warranted  it.  Last  July  one  half  of  the  reduction  was 
restored,  and  the  other  half  will  be  restored  next 
January.  The  amount  this  will  cost  is  estimated  at 
40,000,  but  with  the  excellent  prospects  of  the  road 
and  a  surplus  in  hand  equal  to  a  dividend  of  nearly 
5  per  cent.,  the  present  price  of  the  stock  seems  low  in 
comparison  with  certain  other  descriptions.  Louisvilles 
may  therefore  be  described  as  that  rather  scarce  com- 
modity, a  fairly  cheap  American  railway  stock. 

Grand  Trunks  have  had  a  good  week,  for  the  market 
has  been  going  for  big  decreases  in  traffic,  and  the 
bears  had  a  bad  surprise  on  Tuesday  when  an  increase 
of  ;^2753  was  reported  instead  of  the  now  customary 
falling  off.  As  in  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year  there  was  an  increase  of  ;^72i9,  the  latest  return 
must  be  considered  eminently  satisfactory.  Moreover, 
the  half-yearly  report  of  the  Grand  Trunk  was  issued 
during  the  week,  and  further  helped  to  strengthen  the 
market.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  half-year  reached 
the  satisfactory  total  of  ^1,871,733,  and  working  ex- 
penses were  reduced  from  68-12  per  cent,  in  1897  to 
06-46  per  cent,  this  year.  The  net  traffic  receipts  there- 
fore amt>unted  to  £()2'],S~^o,  and  additional  revenue 
brings  the  total  net  revenue  receipts  to  £TZO,b'j2. 
After  paying  the  net  revenue  charges,  there  is  a  surplus 
of  ;^io6,65i,  and  since  the  balance  forward  of  ;!^io,28g 
on  31  December,  1897,  has  been  almost  wholly  absorbed 
by  the  Company's  contribution  for  that  half-year  towards 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Bridge,  the 
net  amount  available  for  dividend  is  ^106,667.  The  full 
half-year's  dividend  on  the  Four  per  cent.  Guaranteed 
Stock  is  paid  out  of  this,  leaving  a  balance  forward  of 
^2271.    This  is  a  great  achievement,  for  no  dividend 
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has  been  paid  upon  the  Guaranteed  Stock  since  1893, 
and  on  30  June  last  year  the  Company  had  a  debit 
balance  of  ;^265,ooo.  It  is  an  admirable  result  to  have- 
been  achieved  in  one  year,  and  if  the  improvement  can 
be  maintained,  as  there  is  little  doubt  will  be  the  case, 
holders  not  only  of  the  Guaranteed,  but  also  of  the 
First  Preference,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  Second 
Preference,  will  have  cause  to  bless  Mr.  Hays,  by 
whose  energy  and  ability  the  prosperity  of  the  line  has 
been  restored.  Already  the  Guaranteed  Stock  has  risen 
to  8oi,  a  point  higher  than  the  highest  point  previously 
reached  this  year,  and,  in  fact,  the  highest  point  reached 
for  the  past  eight  years.  The  First  Preference  has 
risen  to  69^,  which  is  only  a  trifle  lower  than  the 
highest  of  the  year,  and  higher  than  in  any  previous 
year  since  1892.  Even  the  humble  Ordinary  Stock  has 
taken  heart  of  grace,  and  has  modestly  risen  to  'j^^. 

The  Industrial  Market  has  had  no  very  exciting 
moment,  nor  yet  any  great  accession  of  business,  but 
dealers  are  fairly  cheerful  in  the  anticipation  of  a  good 
time  coming  in  the  near  future.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  present  is  a  most  favourable  time  for  the 
flotation  of  a  few  first-class  industrial  undertakings. 
Promoters,  however,  seem,  with  some  reason,  to  be 
slightly  nervous  with  regard  to  the  temper  of  the  public, 
and  are  rather  disposed  to  hang  back.  However,  the 
favourable  reception  by  the  market  of  the  New  N.A.P. 
Window  Company,  Limited,  may  encourage  some  of 
them  to  come  forward  with  certain  enterprises  which  it 
is  known  they  have  waiting  on  the  stocks.  Changes 
during  the  week  have  not  been  of  any  importance, 
except  in  the  case  of  Pekin  Syndicate  shares,  which  on 
the  unfavourable  news  from  China  have  had  a  heavy 
fall.  Savoy  Hotel  Ordinary  shares  have  risen  a  point 
to  18  and  J.  &  P.  Coats  have  put  on  at  64  ;  but 
Linotype  Deferred  and  Harrod's  Stores  have  experienced 
slight  declines. 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 

Dividend  Yield 

Company.                 1897.  Price  percent. 

Per  cent.  5  Oct.  s.  d. 

Bovril  Deferred                  5      ...  ^  ...800 

Do.    Ordinary                  7      ...  11  •••  7    9  4 

Linotype  Deferred  (;^5)     9      ...  7I  ...602 

Mazawattee  Tea                 8      ...  if  ...  5  4 

Holborn  &  Frascati          io(i)...  if  ...  5  M  3 

National  Telephone  (;^5)    6      ...  s\  •••  5    9  i 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co            12      ...  2I  ...  581° 

Linotype  Ordinary  (;^5)     6      ...  5|  ...  5    6  8 

Harrod's  Stores                 20      ...  3I  •••  5    3  ^ 

Spiers  &  Pond  (^10)       10      ...  19^  ...  5    2  6 

Salmon  &  Gluckstein  ...    8      ...  if  ...  4^8  5 

Bryant  &  May  (^5)     ...  17}    •••  —  4  H  7 

Eley  Brothers      10)    ...  17^    ...  37  •••  4  H  7 

Jay's                                  7I    •••  if  •••  4  12  3 

Swan  &  Edgar                   5      ...  ig-  ...  4    8  10 

Jones  &  Higgins                 9^    ...  2^  ...  4    4  5 

Savoy  Hotel  (;^io)              7^    ...  18  ...  4    3  4 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (;^io)    ...  20      ...  64  ...  3    2  6 
(1)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

Circulars  were  issued  last  Saturday  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  City  and  the  London  and  Midland  Banks 
announcing  the  long-expected  amalgamation.  The 
name  of  the  new  undertaking  is  to  be  the  "London, 
City  and  Midland  Bank,"  and  the  head  office  will,  in 
future,  be  at  Threadneedle  Street.  The  provisional 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  two  Boards  provides  that 
an  exchange  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of  two  shares 
and  two-fifths  of  a  share  of  the  London  and  _  Midland, 
each  share  being  credited  with  ;^i2  lo^.  paid  up,  for 
five  shares  of  the  City,  each  having  £10  paid  up.  The 
present  paid-up  capital  of  the  Midland  Bank  amounts  to 
^'i, 602, 400  and  the  Reserve  Fund  to  ^{^1,365,075,  and 
it  is  expected  that,  under  the  present  arrangement,  each 
of  these  figures  will  become  respectively  p^2, 200,000. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  amalgamation  will  prove 
equally  advantageous  to  both  institutions.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  City  Bank,  up  to  the  present,  has  chiefly 
been  metropolitan,  and  it  possesses,  next  to  Parr's,  one 
of  the  largest  Stock  Exchange  connexions  in  London. 
The  Midland  Bank,  on  the  other  hand,  since  its  recon- 
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stiiK-ruMi  ill  iSt)i  out  of  tlio  l>ii-iiiiiii;ham  aiul  Miillaiul 
and  the  Central  Loiulon,  has  slowly  been  absorbiiii,^ 
small  I-oiulon  ami  provincial  companies.  Hy  the  new 
departure  it  will  i,Min  two  important  advantaj^es  :  a 
.stron"  London  connexion,  which  it  has  hitherto  not 
possessed  in  proportion  to  its  si/e  ;  and  larffcr  and 
more  commoilious  promises,  which  in  any  case  it  would 
soon  have  been  compelled  to  seek. 

The  tone  of  the  South  .\frican  Market  remains 
curiouslv  firm  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  actual  business. 
Dealers'  are  evidently  only  awaiting-  a  favourable 
moment  to  lay  in  stocks  of  their  specialities  ag-ain  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  expected  boom  which,  it  is 
generallv  understood,  Is  due  this  month  or  next,  or  at 
least  in 'December,  but  if  not  then— some  other  time. 
The  fact  is  that  the  better  class  of  South  Africans  are 
now  practically  all  held  in  stronj^Miands,  and  no  "  bear" 
has  any  chance,  for  very  few  shares  will  be  put  upon 
the  market  at  present  prices.  The  sllgiitest  inquiry  for 
a  share  is,  in  most  cases,  enough  to  put  up  the  quota- 
tion, but  in  the  absence  of  any  continued  public  demand 
there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  sag,  though  changes  are 
seldom  greater  than  the  turn.  Deep  levels  have  been 
sli>^^htly  in  favour  again,  and  Robinson  Deeps,  to  which 
we* referred  at  length  last  week,  responded  by  rising  f 
to  lo'^.  They  are  still  far  below  their  real  value,  how- 
ever. If  they  were  valued  on  the  same  basis  as  most 
of  the  shares'in  our  usual  list,  they  would  be  quoted  at 
;^i5at  least.  Rose  Deeps  continue  their  astonishing 
advance.  It  was  at  the  end  of  last  year,  before  the 
mine  started  crushing,  and  when  they  stood  at  a  little 
over  4,  that  we  recommended  these  deep-level  shares 
to  the'  investor.  Now  they  arc  quoted  at  S|,  a  price 
which  is  more  than  justified  by  the  results  achieved 
during  the  few  months  the  mine  has  been  at  work. 
Crown  Deeps  have  risen  i  to  15,  and  are  likely  to  go 
still  higher.  Amongst  the  outcrops  there  have  been 
few  changes  of  importance,  but  Van  Ryns  are  gradually 
improving.  The  amalgamation  of  this  property  and 
the  Van  Ryn  West  will  have  results  which  the  market 
has  so  far  failed  to  appreciate.  With  the  larger  mill 
and  more  thorough  sorting  of  the  ore,  as  well  as  a 
much  more  perfect  development  of  the  properties,  our 
estimate  of  dividends  of  40  per  cent,  for  the  next  twelve 
years  is  likely  to  be  under  rather  than  over  the  mark. 
Rand  Mines  have  been  comparatively  quiet,  but  the 
quotation  is  well  maintained. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 

Pro- 

P  Estimated       Price      Life  of  bable 

(..ompany.  Dividends.      5  Oct.      iMine.  Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent.  Years.  Cerit 

Pioneer  (')    75      ...  iqI  ...    i  ...  75 

Rietfontein  A   35      ...    2    ...  30  ...  15 

Van  Ryn   40      ■■■2^    ...  12  ...  12 

Henry  Nourse  (-)    150      ...  10    ...  12  ...  12 

Comet   50      ...    22  •••  ••• 

Ferreira    350      ...  24^  ...  17  ...  9^ 

Glencairn    35      ...    2^-;^...  11  ...  g 

City  and  Suburban  (■^)     15      ...    61'^...  17  ...  7^- 

Jumpers(4)   80      ...    s^V--    8  ...  7" 

Roodepoort  United  ...    50      ...    4xV--  ^5  ••• 

Robinson  (■^)    20      ...    8J|...  i6  ...  6 

Treasury  (^)    12J    ...    4I  ...  13  ...  6 

Meyer  and  Charlton ...    70     ...    4I  ...  10  ...  6 

Heriot   100      ...    7^  ...  12  ...  6 

Crown  Reef  C^)    200      ...  141  ...    8  ...  6 

Wolhuter{*)    10     ...    61^....  40  ...  6 

Ginsberg   50     ...    3,1....    8  ...  5 

Wemmer   150     ...  lof  ...  10  ...  5 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef     10     ...      J  ...    6  ...  4^ 

Primrose   60      ...    4x^...  10  ...  4 

Princess    15      ...  2o(?)  ...  4 

Durban  Roodepoort ...    80      ...    5^  ...    g  ...  4 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...    30     ...    3-^...  15  •••  4 

Angelo   75      ...    6J^...    8(')  ...  h 

May  Consolidated   35      ...    3^  ...    g  ...  h 

Geldenhuis  Estate          too      ...    S~...    7  ...  o 

Jubilee(8)   75      ...  iqI  ...    8  ...  o 

Worcester    60     ...    3    ...    4  ...  o 

(^),  Owns  3.7  D.  L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent 
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to  ^10  lo.v.  per  share.  ('■)  42  deep-level  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £2  per  share.  (")  £^  shares. 
(*)52  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  ctiuivalent  to  £1 
pcv  share.  (') shares.  (")  51}  deep-level  claims, 
estimated  value  equivalent  to ^'2  los.  per  share,  and  47 
water-right  claims.  {')  Poorer  Nortii  Reef  Ore  not 
taken  into  account.  (")  18  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value 
equivalent  to  £^  per  share. 

Deep  Levels. 

Pro- 

l'"stimatLd         Price,     Life  of  bable 
Company.  Dividends.        5  Oct.     Mine.  Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent.  Ycurs.  Q^^t 

*Robinson  Deep   200     ...  10^  ...  20  ... 

♦Durban  Deep  (')    50      ...  4^    ...  15  ...  11 

*Noursc  Deep    60      ...  6^    ...  43  ...  g| 

*Crown  Deep   200      ...15      ...  16  ...  8| 

*Rose  Deep    105      ...  8;'    ...  15  ...  7 

■"■Jumpers  Deep    40      ...  5!;    ...  36  ...  6 

*  Village  Main  Reef  (•-)  ...    75      ...  7^    ...  13  ...  5^ 

■^■Bonanza   io8('')  ...  4!^  ...    5  ...  5^ 

■^Geldenhuis  Deep   7o(')  •••  9^    ...  23  ...  4 

*Glen  Deep   18      ...  3}    ...  25  ...  3 

■"Simmer  and  Jack   4i-(-^)...  4;!:  (')     30  ...  3 

Langlaagte  Deep   21      ...2^    ...  15...  2 

The  mines  marked  thus  ■*■  are  already  at  w'ork. 
(^)  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value 
;^36,ooo,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (")  Owns  25,000 
Wemmer  shares,  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share. 
{")  Calculated  on  actual  profits  of  v.'orking.  £^ 
shares. 

The  Roodeport  United  Main  Reef  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany, In  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  native  labour  during 
the  past  year,  had  a  ver}'  satisfactory  report  to  present 
to  the  shareholders  at  Its  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Johannesburg.  The  dividends  paid  during  the  year 
ending  30  June  last  amounted  to  50  per  cent.,  absorbing 
;^75,ooo,  the  total  profit  for  the  year  being  ;^S3,6o9. 
The  sum  of  ;^i3,285  has  been  written  ofr  for  deprecia- 
tion, and  there  is  a  balance  forward  of  ^^"5292.  From 
the  very  complete  and  detailed  information  given  in  the 
report,  It  appears  that  during  the  year  8f3,ooo  tons  of 
ore  were  crushed,  yielding  an  average  p.'-ofit  of  igs.  id. 
per  ton,  the  value  of  the  yield  being  £2  2s.  8c7.,  and 
the  working  costs  £1  2^.  jd.  per  ton.  The  dividends 
paid  In  1896  amounted  to  25  per  cent.,  and  in  1S97  to 
40  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  this  year  another  dividend 
of  25  per  cent,  will  be  paid,  making  the  total  for  1898 
50  per  cent.  Under  Mr.  George  Albu's  management 
the  mine  has  made  excellent  progress  during  the  year, 
the  yield  having  been  increased  4^.  per  ton,  whilst  a 
reduction  of  i^.  6d.  per  ton  has  been  effected  in  the 
working  costs.  The  United  Roodeport  Company  is 
to  be  ranked  amongst  the  first  -  class  mines  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  when  the  amalgamation  with  the 
Roodepoort  Deep  Company  Is  completed  It  will  be 
the  largest  undertaking  in  the  Roodeport  district. 

After  the  amalgamation  the  Roodepoort  United 
Company  will  possess  a  compact  block  of  100  claims, 
and  a  mill  of  no  stamps,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
past  results  will  be  very  considerably  improved  upon. 
The  narrowness  of  the  reef  on  the  property  renders  it 
specially  advisable  to  carry  out  a  thorough  sorting  of 
the  ore,  but  hitherto  the  sorting  plant  has  only  allowed 
about  8  per  cent,  of  the  waste  ore  to  be  cliscarded. 
Now,  however,  a  new  sorting  plant  has  been  erected, 
and  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  sorting  will  be  carried  out, 
so  that  a  yield  of  at  least  ^os.  per  ton,  and  probably 
more,  will  be  obtained.  Working  costs  should  be 
brought  still  lower  when  the  larger  mill  Is  at  work,  but 
even  If  they  remain  at  their  present  figure  this  yield 
will  give  a  profit  of  more  than  265.  per  ton,  equivalent, 
with  the  full  mill  at  work  and  after  making  an  ainple 
allowance  for  depreciation  and  capital  expenditure,  to 
an  annual  profit  of  ;^220,ooo.  The  capital  of  the 
Company,  after  the  amalgamation  with  the  Roodepoort 
Deep  will  be  ;^25o,ooo,  and  it  is  therefore  safe  to 
prophesy  that  in  the  future  dividends  of  at  least  90  per 
cent,  will  be  earned.    The  life  of  the  mine,  allowing 
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only  :;o.ooo  tons  of  ore  per  claim,  will  not  be  less  than 
twelve  vears  and  the  future  net  yield  to  the  investor  at 
the  present  price  of  the  shares  will,  on  the  above  basis, 
be  at  least  14  per  cent,  for  that  time.  Moreover,  in  this 
calculation  no  account  is  taken  of  the  go  deep-level  and 
-55  bevvaarplaatsen  claims  which  the  Company  acquires 
by  the  amalgamation  with  the  Roodepoort  Deep. 
Taking-  an  extremely  moderate  estimate  of  the  value  of 
these  claims,  they  represent  at  least  £1  per  share  of 
the  combined  Companies,  and  if  allowance  is  made  for 
this,  the  net  yield  will  be  as  high  as  20  per  cent.  The 
above  estimate  is  very  conservative,  but  the  figures 
as  they  stand  justify  the  anticipation  that  before  very 
long  the  shares  of  tlie  Roodepoort  United  Company  will 
rise  very  considerably  in  value. 

We  confess  that  we  scarcely  recognise  our  old  friend, 
Mr.  Bottomley.  The  chastened  spirit,  the  severe  and 
business-like  devotion  to  the  matter  in  hand,  the 
abandonment  of  eloquence  and  contempt  for  a  perora- 
tion, all  of  which  he  displayed  at  the  meetings  of  the 
West  Australian  Loan  and  Finance  Corporation  and 
the  West  Australian  Joint  Stock  Trust  last  week,  are 
traits  in  his  character  which  come  upon  us  as  a  revela- 
tion. We  hasten  to  add  that  they  are  qualities  we 
much  prefer  to  the  sublime  confidence  and,  indeed, 
audacity  of  Mr.  Bottomley's  earlier  manner.  His  two 
speeches  to  the  shareholders  were  models  of  the  clear 
exposition  of  intricate  and  confusing  details,  and  we 
cannot  withhold  our  admiration  of  the  skill  with  which 
he  marshalled  his  arguments  and  expounded  the  scheme 
of  amalgamation.  The  shareholders  could  have  no 
possible  excuse  for  not  knowing  to  what  they  were 
committing  themselves,  and  they  readily  assented  to 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  companies.  Mr.  Bot- 
tomley, unintoxicated  by  the  exuberance  of  his  own 
eloquence,  is  a  much  more  admirable  Mr.  Bottomley 
than  the  one  we  formerly  knew.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, resist  the  temptation  to  retort  upon  his  rival,  Mr. 
Whitaker  Wright,  who  jeered  at  the  Market  Trust's  5^. 
assessment  the  other  day,  and  who  now,  poor  man,  has 
the  whole  hornet's  nest  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette" 
about  his  ears  on  account  of  that  little  cheque  to  the 
late  Mr.  Bartrick  Baker.  The  Westralian  Market  has 
not  had  much  to  do,  and  it  has  been  mildly  wondering  how- 
it  was  that  Sir  Douglas  Straight  did  not  discover  these 
sad  facts  about  Mr.'^Baker  before  the  latter's  death.  It 
is  almost  safe  to  say  that  of  all  those  who  knew  Mr. 
Baker,  Sir  Douglas'  Straight  was  the  only  one  who  did 
not  know  certain  facts  about  him.  The  "  Pall  Mall 
Gazette "  accuses  .  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  of  having 
bribed  its  late  financial  editor.  Surely  also  the  "  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  "  has  some  responsibility  for  having 
employed  a  man  who  could  allow  himself  to  be  bribed. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  spoke  very  highly 
of  the  prospects  of  the  Gill  McDowell  Jarrah  Wood  Com- 
pany when  it  came  before  the  public  a  few  months  ago. 
Those  who,  on  the  strength  of  our  advice,  invested  in 
the  Company  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  its  affairs  are 
progressing  favourably.  At  the  statutory  meeting  to 
be  held  on  Monday  next  the  directors  will  be  able  to 
place  a  very  satisfactory  statement  before  the  share- 
holders, and  it  will  probably  not  be  very  long  before  the 
most  favourable  anticipations  which  have  been  indulged 
in  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Company  will  be 
realised.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Gill  McDowell 
Company  is  to  be  reckoned  the  best  of  all  the  Jarrah 
Wood  Companies,  both  as  regards  its  capitalisation,  the 
extent  and  value  of  its  properties,  the  price  paid  for 
them  and  the  results  previously  achieved  by  the  firms 
whose  businesses  were  taken  over.  We  understand 
that  a  Stock  Exchange  quotati'on  will  shortly  be  ob- 
tained and  active  dealings  in  the  shares  will  probably 
ensue. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

THE  (new)  N.A.P.   window  CO.MPANV,  LIMITTED. 

The  N.  A.  p.  Window  Company  is  formed  with  a 
capital  of  ;^20o,ooo,  divided  into  Ho,ooo  six  per  cent. 
C'lmulative  Preference,  and  120,000  Ordinary  shares  of 
jQ\  each.  The  Preference  shares  will  rank  as  Ordinary 
snares  in  the  distribution  of  surplus  profits,  after  15 
percent,  in  each  year  has  been  paid  upon  the  Ordinary 
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shares.  The  total  amount  offered  for  subscription  is 
1 60,000  in  equal  proportions  of  Preference  and 
Ordinary  shares,  and  the  prospectus  further  states  that 
no  Debentures  will  be  created  without  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  JPreference  shareholders.  The  feature 
of  the  N.A.P.,  or  National  Accident  Prevention  Window 
is  an  ingenious  invention  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
cleaning  the  panes  from  outside.  For  this  reason,  if 
for  nothing  else,  the  Company  should  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  public.  The  number  of  fatal 
accidents  to  servants,  and  even  to  professional  window 
cleaners,  resulting  from  the  old-fashioned  style  of 
window,  is  much  larger  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  the  use  of  these  inward-opening  frames  will  be  a 
step  in  advance  which  should  have  been  taken  long  ago. 
Wisely  enough,  the  prospectus  does  not  attempt  any  de- 
tailed estimate  of  profits  ;  but  the  Company  has  already 
received  numerous  important  orders,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  expect  that  the  anticipations  of  the  promoters 
will  be  realised.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  for  three 
years  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  present  Company 
the  patent  was  successfully  tested  and  introduced  to 
builders  by  the  vendor  Syndicate,  and  also  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  Moulton  has  reported  favourably  upon  the 
validity  of  the  patents.  The  Board  includs  among  its 
members  Mr.  Sidney  Marler,  of  Waring  &  Gillow's ; 
Mr.  T.  F.  Rider,  a' former  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Youlton,  who 
w^as  manager  to  the  vendor  Syndicate,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  act  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  period  of  five 
years  in  the  new  Company. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  LONDON  PROPERTIES,  LIMITED. 

The  Consolidated  London  Properties,  Limited,  has 
been  formed  with  a  share  capital  of  ;^28o,ooo  in  36,000 
five  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares 

£s  each,  and  20,000  ordinary  shares  of  each, 
there  are  also  4  per  cent,  debentures  amounting  to 
;^36o,ooo.  The  Company  Is  formed  with  the  object  of 
acquiring  leasehold  properties,  comprising  shops,  sets 
of  offices,  and  residential  flats  in  the  City  and  West 
End.  The  purchase  price  asked  is  ;^626,33i,  payable 
as  to  ;;^526,33i  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  ordinary 
shares,  thus  leaving  ;^8ooo  for  working  capital,  and  a 
reserve  fund  of  ;^5669  for  future  development. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Westralian.— The  Mountain  Maid  and  Iron  Prince  Mine 
crushed  thirty  tons  of  ore  in  July  last,  giving  an  average  yield 
of  26J  dwts.  The  mine  is  at  present  paying  its  expenses,  and  if 
further  working  capital  is  provided  it  will  probably  achieve 
satisfactory  results. 

W.  B.  (Oxted).— Why  not  trv  a  good  Indian  railway,  or,  if 
you  like  to  take  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  high  interest,  one  of 
the  dividend-paying  South  African  mines  which  stand  near  the 
top  of  our  list  ? 

Furniture  (Brockenhurst).— The  Company  is  prosperous, 
but  at  their  present  price  the  shares  are  quite  high  enough. 

HUMBER  (Hull).— "S'ou  will  see  from  our  remarks  last  week 
that  the  Company  s  future  largely  depends  on  the  possibilities  of 
the  Ship  Canal. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN    OFFENDED  AUTHOR. 
Our  publisher  has  handed  us  the  following  letter  :— 
Mitre  Chambers,  2  Mitre  Court,  Temple, 
London,  E.G.,  4  October,  1898. 

SIR,  — I  have  been  consulted  by  my  client,  Mr.  Pym 
Yeatman,  in  reference  to  an  article  in  the  "  Saturday 
Review-"  of  12  September,  1896,  which  he  complains  is 
an  unfair  and  libellous  criticism  of  his  book,  "The 
Gentle  Shakespeare,"  which  has  had  the  effect  of  prac- 
tically preventing  the  sale  of  the  book  ;  and  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  make  an  offer  of  substantial  compensa- 
tion for  the  injury  you  have  inflicted  upon  my  client,  be 
good  enough  to  refer  me  to  your  solicitor,  who  will 
accept  service  of  proceedings  on  your  behalf,  and  at  the 
same  time  please  inform  me  the  name  of  the  Editor  of 
the  "  Saturday  Review,"  against  whom  similar  pro- 
ceedings will  be  instituted. — ^'ours  obediently, 

H.  Anderson. 

F.  W.  Sabin,  Esq.,  Publisher, 

"Saturday  Review,"  38  Southampton  Street. 
We  had  really  forgotten  the  name  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
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ch:unrmi;ly  naive  client.  Hut  ue  ha\e  looUed  uptlielile 
of  the  "Vaturday  Review."  aiul  refreslied  our  nieinory 
with  reyurd  to  liim  and  his  book.  The  facts  are  these. 
Mr.  Veatmaii  wrote  "  Tlie  Clentle  Sliakespeare,"  as  he 
himself  said,  "with  but  very  little  preparation,  and  with 
onlv  a  previous  very  general  knowledge  of  the  works  ol 
Shakespeare— in  just  three  weeks."  This  book  we  sent 
for  review  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  Shakespearean 
scholars  of  the  dav.  who  described  it  as  a  very  bad  book 
indeed.  Xow,  /:cv)  vfurs  after,  Mr.  ^'eatman  has  dis- 
covered that  the  review  was  "  unfair  and  libellous,"  and 
stopped  the  sale  of  the  book.  What  a  pity  he  did  not 
reverse  the  process,  and  devote  the  two  years  to  writing 
the  book  and  ti\e  three  weeks  to  considering  whether 
the  notice  was  fair  !  Had  he  done  that  the  notice  might 
have  been  more  to  his  liking.  After  our  first  feelings  of 
amusement  on  receiving  the  letter  had  subsided  we  felt 
disposed  for  very  pity'.s  sake  to  send  Mr.  Veatmanji  five- 
pound  note.  But  that  might  be  construed  as  admitting 
the  review  to  be  an  unjust  one;  whereas  we  assert  that  it 
was  perfectly  fair,  and  we  decline  to  withdraw  a  word  of 
it,  and  we  believe  that  our  opinion  will  be  endorsed  by 
everv  Shakespearean  of  standing  if  Mr.  Veatman 
chooses  to  have  the  matter  tested  before  a  jury.  Our 
solicitors,  who  will  act  for  the  proprietors  and  publisher 
of  the  "Saturday  Review,"  are  Messrs.  Clinton  &  Co., 
59  and  60  Chancery  Lane,  E.C— Ed.,  "Saturday 
Review." 

A  WARNING  TO  AUTHORS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— A  little  while  ago  I  sent  in  to  Messrs.  Hutchin- 
son &  Co.  the  MS.  of  a  novel  I  had  written  in  col- 
laboration with  a  lady.  The  type-written  copy  was 
perfectly  clean  and  unsoiled.  I  received  it  back  from 
the  publishing  firm  in  a  dirty  and  crumpled  condition, 
with  many  of  the  pages  ticked  otf  or  scribbled  over  in 
ink  and  pencil.  Surely  publishers  should  give  an  author 
warning  if  they  intend'  to  use  his  manuscript  as  a  door- 
mat. There  is  little  satisfaction  in  subsequent  apologies. 
— 1  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Harold  E.  Gorst. 

THE  FLOGGING  MOVEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  add  to  the  observations  from  my  pen 
which  you  so  kindly  gave  prominence  to  in  your  issue  ot 
3  September  ?  A  great  part  of  the  argument  in  favour  of 
flogging  is  that  the  man  is  a  brute,  and  "  deserves  the 
penalty."  But  punishment  is  not  justifiable  merely 
because  it  is  deserved.  I  will  not  here  debate  the 
question  whether  it  is  justifiable  even  on  the  score  of  it 
"being  deterrent ;  but,  if  it  does  not  deter?  Then  it  is 
clearly  wrong,  and,  added  to  that,  you  have  a  man 
who  is  loathsome  to  himself,  and  more  callous  than 
«ver  to  the  suff"erings  of  others.  Could  a  worse  method 
of  "improving"  a  prisoner  be  devised?  "  Penal  servi- 
tude has  no  terrors  for  these  hardened  ruffians,"  says 
the  "Nottingham  Daily  Express,"  referring  to  the 
garotters,  "and  they  are  quite  ready  to  be  at  the  old 
game  when  they  come  out.  But  the  stroke  of  the 
^cat'  leaves  its  mark  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  the 
^arotter  who  com.es  under  its  attention  will  retain  a 
lively  remembrance  of  the  occasion."  The  implication 
is  that  there  is  no  punishment  so  eff"ective  as  the  cat ; 
but  this  is  not  only  mere  assertion,  it  is  nonsense.  A 
flogged  man  comes  up  again  and  again  for  sentence. 
Mr.  Hopwood,  Q.C.,  the  humane  Recorder  of  Liver- 
pool, who  has  for  well-nigh  fifty  years  had  a  large 
experience  of  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law, 
writes:  "I  frequently  have  men  before  me  for  other 
offences  committed  shortly  after  undergoing  the  correc- 
tion The  poor  wretches  who  undergo  it  are  not 

improved,  are  not  deterred."  Mr.  Hopwood  also  says  : 
"  Flogging  sentences  brutalise  and  corrupt  all  society 
where  it  is  practised.  Its  baneful  example  engenders 
deterioration  in  the  judge  who  avails  himself  of  it,  as 
shown  by  his  increasing  use  of  the  lash  ;  the  warder 
who  administers  it,  who  is  paid  extra  for  his  disgusting 
service  ;  the  gaolor,  who  is  bound  to  witness  the  tor- 
ture and  urge  the  warder  if  he  prove  too  tender  ;  the 
surgeon,  who  must  stand  by  to  ascertain  the  moment 
when  the  extreme  of  suffering  a  poor  wretch  can  bear 
has  been  reached  ;   while  the  spectators  in  court  are 
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taught  the  lesson  that  bodily  sullering  is  approved  by 
the  law."  The  feelings  of  the  warder  on  whom  the 
duty  of  Hogging-  devolves  ought  certainly  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Consider  the  following  words  by  Mr. 
Owen  I'ike  :  "  It  is  far  from  an  agreeable  task  to  watch 
the  face  and  figure  of  the  (logger  as  he  executes  his 
sentence." 

The  advocates  of  flogging  are  in  the  habit  of  de- 
scribing their  opponents  as  hysterical.  But  the  boot  i.s 
really  on  the  wrong  foot.  When  there  is  an  unusual 
outburst  of  any  kind  of  crime,  certain  persons  get  into 
a  terrible  fright  and  raise  a  shriek  for  the  application 
of  the  lash  to  the  oft'enders.  They  cannot  offer  any 
argument  in  support  of  their  plea,  and  therefore  we 
are  not  disappointed  when  such  is  not  forthcoming. 
But,  as  it  is  for  the  advocates  of  flogging  to  prove  their 
case,  we  ask  them  to  produce  their  evidence  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  and  we  are  always  met  with  a  howl  about 
hysteria,  maudlin  sentimentality  and  so  forth.  The 
floggers  evidently  think  they  have  only  to  bray  loud 
enough  in  order  to  carry  their  point. — Yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Collinsox. 

THE  CAT  AND  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRIME. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest,  through  your 
columns,  that  any  resort  to  physical  force  is  a  confession 
of  failure?  It  is  always  the  last  resource  of  stupidity 
and  ineptitude.  When  a  mother  has  so  treated  her 
child  as  to  make  it  unmanageable,  she  takes  to 
whipping.  It  is  the  same  exactly  with  States,  and 
runs  through  all  legislation  and  administration.  The 
comic  almost  overrides  the  sorrowful  side  in  the  case 
of  adults.  In  the  case  of  children  the  totally  heart- 
rending aspect  absolutely  excludes  the  ludicrous  in  its 
shocking  and  hideous  results  on  humanity  at  large. 

The  value  of  corporal  punishment  as  a  deterrent  is 
based  on  mere  vague  assertion.  In  Belgium  there  is 
no  kind  of  corporal  punishment,  and  it  is  expressly 
forbidden  in  prisons.  The  lash  was  abolished  in  Austria 
so  far  back  as  1866,  "experience  having  shown  that  it 
was  demoralising,"  as  Dr.  Fer}'  (the  Government  repre- 
sentative) told  the  Penitentiary  Congress.  As  the 
writer  of  "The  Gallows  and  the  Lash,"  one  of  the 
twopenny  publications  of  the  Humanitarian  League, 
points  out,  it  is  only  in  England,  in  happy  England,  in 
the  land  of  a  free  press  and  a  free  platform,  that  the 
criminal  classes  are  so  desperate  that  they  must  needs 
be  driven  by  the  fear  of  the  w^hip.  The  non-criminal 
classes  are  so  apathetic  that  they  do  not  feel  that  the 
isolated  position  occupied  bv  their  native  country,  in 
regard  to  brutal  punishments,  is  a  disgrace  to  their 
common  humanity. — I  am,  &c.,  G.  F. 

LA  JUSTICE  A  LA  MODE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  September,  189S. 

Sir, — The  chief  difficulty  which  has  so  far  confronted 
the  French  Government  in  the  notorious  "Dreyfus 
Affair "  is  said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  a  few  highly 
placed  individuals  would  find  themselves  in  an  un- 
enviable position  should  a  revision  of  the  case  terminate 
in  favour  of  the  victim.  There  Is  no  doubt  that, 
speaking  in  the  abstract,  Government  departments  of 
other  countries  besides  France  often,  through  sheer 
obstinacy,  sacrifice  the  innocent  rather  than,  to  put  It 
mildly,  confess  to  an  error  of  judgment.  The  method 
adopted  to  stifle  the  truth  coming  out  is  simply  a 
matter  of  degree  in  the  same  sense  that,  although 
certain  transactions  in  stocks  cannot  exactly  be 
classed  with  dishonesty,  they  sometimes  bear  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  that  offence. 

Instances  have  not  been  wanting  in  our  own  country 
where  acts  of  Injustice,  based  on  most  untrustworthy 
information,  have  been  perpetrated  towards  Government 
servants.  In  most  Government  departments  "  la  chose 
jugt^e  "  is  regarded  as  a  fetish.  It  is  the  system  that  is  at 
fault  ;  for  many  of  those  in  high  places  who  would,  in 
private  life,  shrink  from  directly  or  indirectly  coun- 
tenancing an  injustice,  freely  support,  in  their  official 
capacity,  the  established  rule  that  decisions  once  given 
must  remain  unaltered  ;  others  in  less  exalted  positions 
of  Government  office  have  often  to  adhere  to  this  pre- 
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cedent,  however  unjust  they  may  consider  it,  knowing 
full  well  that  any  contrary  opinion  they  might  express 
would  possibly  imperil  their  own  position. 

The  secret  archives  of  our  own  War  Department 
could  tell  many  a  tale  of  the  careers  of  officers  blasted 
either  through  prejudice  or  on  absolutely  unreliable 
evidence,  proof  of  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  a  scandal  which 
might  cause  friction  amongst  themselves,  have  resisted 
all*endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  to  obtain  an 
open  investigation. — Yours  obediently, 

"  RiEX  n'est  beau  cue  le  vrai." 

VACCINATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— Will  you  permit  me  to  call  attention  through 
your  columns'  to  vaccination,  not  in  Japan,  but  to 
vaccination  nearer  home,  viz.,  in  Ireland;  and  to  ask 
why  the  improvements  recently  given  effect  to  in  England 
are  not  extended  to  Ireland? 

Is  it  of  less  importance  to  protect  the  infant  population 
of  Ireland  than  that  of  England?  Are  Irish  parents 
supposed  to  be  indifferent  to  State  benefits,  or  the 
privileges  of  improved  legislation  for  their  offspring  ? 
Are  they  so  inured  to  injustice  and  wrong  as  to  be 
utterlv  careless  of  their  rights  of  equality  on  so  vital  a 
point  ?  Or  is  it  taken  for  granted  that  the  Irish  parent 
is  so  ignorant  and  unintelligent  as  to  be  incapable  of 
either  grasping  the  vaccination  problem  or  appreciating 
improved  methods?  Or,  sir,  is  it  simply  and  solely 
because  we  are  Irish  ?— only  that  and  nothing  more  ! 

Briefly  the  case  stands  thus  : — 

English  parents  in  future  are  to  have  the  benefit, 
privilege  and  blessing  of  a  new  and  improved  vaccination 
system. 

Pure  calf  lymph  only. 

The  Vaccination  Office  to  go  to  the  child's  home  and 
the  Dublic  station  abolished. 

Exemption  from  the  operation  provided  the  parents 
have  real  and  bona  fide  "  conscientious"  objection  to  it. 

Irish  parents  are  compelled  to  put  up  v/ith  what 
English  parents  reject  and  to  submit  to  old  worn-out 
methods. 

We  are  Irish,  therefore  we  are  to  be  content  with 
arm-to-arm  vaccination. 

We  are  Irish  mothers,  therefore  whether  we  live  one 
mile  or  four  miles  from  "the  dispensary"  we  are  to 
carry  our  three-months-old  helpless  babes,  amid  all  the 
risks  of  wind  and  weather— in  summer  or  winter--to 
the  vaccinator,  conscious  all  the  while  that  an  accident 
of  birth  only  insures  the  baby  across  the  Channel  of  the 
same  service  at  its  own  fireside.  In  other  words,  the 
Irish  baby  braves  the  storm  for  the  doctor,  but  the 
doctor  braves  the  storm  for  the  English  baby. 

We  are  Irish,  therefore  what  is  a  legal  objection  on 
the  part  of  an  English  parent  is  "criminal"  on  our 
part;  and  we  are  persecuted,  prosecuted  and  turned 
into  lawbreakers  because  we  presume  to  give  effect  to 
our  honest  conviction  that  the  operation  is  useless  and 
harmful.  -And  yet  we  hear  of  "equal  laws." — Very 
truly,  Emilie  N.  Cakdner-Pinkerton. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  figures  quoted  by 
"  Investigator"  in  your  issue  of  lo  September  from  the 
"  Deutsche  Medicinische  Wochenschrift,"  in  illustration 
of  the  failure  of  vaccination  in  Japan,  with  the  fact  that 
on  14  May,  1896,  the  centenary  of  Jenner  was  celebrated 
at  Tokyo  with  singular  ceremony.  I  have  before  me  a 
printed  volume,  giving,  in  English  and  Japanese,  an 
account  of  the  principal  celebration,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  which  Count  Hiji-Kata,  the  President,  alluded 
to  the  interest  taken  in  the  proceedings  by  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  and  the  "  munificent  donations  "  they  had 
made  to  the  centennial  fund.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
notables  of  an  intelligent  people  like  the  Japanese 
should  have  combined,  as  they  did  on  this  occasion,  not 
only  to  laud  the  name  of  a  foreigner,  Edward  Jenner, 
but  to  eulogise  the  results  of  the  introduction  of 
vaccination  into  their  country,  as  they  did,  if  it  had  been 
such  an  egregious  failure  as  the  figures  quoted  by 
"Investigator"  would  make  out.  There  is  certainly 
something  misleading  about  them.    What  it  is  it  may 
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be  possible  in  time  to  find  out.  The  only  clue  I  have 
at  present  is  that  there  was  certainly  a  great  epidemic 
of  small-pox  in  Japan  in  1892-3,  as  there  was  in 
Gloucester  in  1896  and  in  Middlesbrough  in  the  present 
year.  But  this  no  more  disproves  the  usefulness  of 
vaccination  than  those  outbreaks  did.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  although  vaccination  was  introduced 
into  Japan  in  the  year  1849  it  was  not  until  1885  that  it 
was  made  compulsory.  In  the  address  which  the  Hon. 
Dr.  S.  Nagayo  delivered  at  the  ceremony  referred  to  he 
stated,  "  By  this  law  the  Government  successfully 
controlled  the  epidemic  of  1892-93."  He  would 
scarcely  have  had  the  effrontery  to  say  this  if  his 
auditors  had  known  very  well  that  it  was  untrue.— 
Yours  trulv,         Franxis  T.  Bond,  M.A.  Lond. 

Hon.  Secretary  Jenner  Society. 

THE  DOG  QUESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  It  is  well  known  that  love  too  often  leads 

people  to  comport  themselves  strangely.  Jo  the  lover 
the  adored  one  appears  all  virtue  and  no  vice.  So  it  is 
with  your  lady  correspondent,  "A  Gibson."  She  is 
"in  love"  (with  her  dog),  and  the  idea  of  a  dog  be- 
coming mad,  or  a  nuisance,  is  to  her  inconceivable. 
Mr.  Long  and  all  those  who  hold  that  something  must 
be  done  to  stamp  out  rabies  and  to  reduce  the  number 
of  stray  dogs  who  defile  our  streets  and  doorposts  are 
only  fitted 'for  a  "lunatic  asylum."  This  is  "pretty 
Fanny's"  way.  The  fact  that  the  late  Sir  Everett 
Millais  (who  owned  some  fifty  dogs)  and  Mr.  Harrison 
Weir  and  other  dog  fanciers  (not  lovers),  were  among 
the  originators  of  the  muzzling  order  would  \yeigh 
nothing  with  "  pretty  Fanny"  and  her  numerous  sisters 
of  both  sexes,  in  whose  hands  the  dog,  too  often,  loses 
his  nobility  and  becomes  a  nuisance  and  a  danger. 
Poor  Mr.  Long  is  the  most  abused  member  of  the 
Ministry,  but  after  all,  he  Is  apparently  a  man  of  some 
determination. — Your  obedient  servant.  R. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— A  paragraph  headed  "A  mad  dog  scare" 
appeared  in  the  "  Southport  Guardian."  Allow  me  to 
present  another  view  of  the  case.  Acting  on  information 
.given  by  some  timid  and  ignorant  individual  that  "a  maci 
dog  was  in  the  street  "  (statement  untrue),  the  dog  was 
lassoed  by  a  policeman,  urged  forward  by  kicks  from 
another  official,  and  eventually  was  strangled  !  Such 
was  the  cruel  end  of  this  noble  animal  which  had  saved 
four  human  lives  !  The  dog  had  been  seen  by  several 
persons  wending  Its  way  to  its  master's  former  resi- 
dence (its  old  home).  The  reward  of  this  fidelity  was 
a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  Ignorant  men. 

Re'nirdlng  the  legal  aspect  of  this  case,  the  action  of 
the  police  was  unjustifiable  and  a  direct  contravention 
of  the  law  as  defined  by  the  present  regulation,  which 
empowers  the  police  to  take  possession  of  unmuzzled 
dogs  in  the  street  which  they  have  reason  to  believe  are 
savage  or  dangerous.  Such  dog  may  be  detained  until 
the  owner  claims  the  same,  and  pays  expenses  of  deten- 
tion. When  the  dog  has  been  detained  three  days  with- 
out a  claimant,  the  chief  officer  of  the  district  may  cause 
such  dog  to  be  sold  or  destroyed.  The  case  stands 
thus— that  the  police,  acting  on  the  incorrect  repre- 
sentations of  an  "  excited  "  Individual  who  pronounced' 
the  dog  "  mad,"  failed  to  exercise  their  judgment  and 
common  sense  In  the  matter,  and  the  faithful  dog  was- 
brutally  strangled  under  the  name  of  "dying  of  old 
a"-e  I  "  I  cannot  congratulate  the  owner  of  this  noble 
creature  upon  his  apparent  indifference  to  the  fate  of 
his  faithful  friend  In  "bowing  so  meekly  to  the  rule  of 
wrong."  Rabid  dogs  are  as  rare  as  white  elephants, 
and  rlibies  is  manufactured  by  interested  persons  and 
shivering  cowards  !  Professor  Woodroffe  Hill  gives 
the  recipe  for  the  "mag  dog  delusion, namely, 
"malice,  ignorance,  cowardice,  imagination  and 
cruelty."— I  am,  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

ViNciT  Veritas, 
THE  MONTSERRAT  RIOTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  SaturdaV  Review. 
SiR,_I  beg  to  refer  to  my  former  letters  on  this, 
subject  which^Mr.  Heneag.e  has  for  reasons  best  known. 


S  October,  iS()vS 

lo  himself  left  unanswered.  1  then  pohited  out  thai  tlie 
defenceless  poasanlrv  interfered  to  prevent  the  seizure  ot 
•I  priv  ite  still  bv  the  police,  and  stoned  the  Commissioner 
and  Inspector."  The  prisoners,  owin^-  to  the  inability  ol 
the  witnesses  to  identifv  with  certainty  the  persons  who 
committed  the  assaults,  received  the  benefit  ot  the  doubt 
•md  were  accordinylv  discharged  by  the  Court.  Had 
the  witnesses  been  reallv  the  base  villains  described  by 
Mr.  Heneaue  thev  would  not  have  been  deterred  by  a 
trifle  of  perjvirv  from  swearini;-  ri-ht  through  the  case, 
and  the  witnesses  would  in  that  case  probably  have  been 
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convicted.  The  friendless  and  oppressetl  peop  e  have 
therefore  in  this  instance  obtained  what  they  have  in 
fact  ahvavs  obtained,  viz.,  justice  from  the  base  ofhcials. 
Mr.  Heneaqe,  however,  in  sayin^-  that  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Ravnes  and  Captain  Learmouth,  Inspector 
General  of'  Police  in  the  Leaward  Islands,  after  tailin<,- 
to  murder  in  cold  blood  the  defenceless  peasantry  ot 
Montserrat,  fraudulentlv  published  to  the  world  that  the 
native  lahourini;-  population  of  the  island  had  revolted 
ag-ainst  law  and  authority, 


To  the 
Sir,— All  Protestants 


   .    '^'^s  knowingly  and  de- 

liberatelv  stated  what  is  untrue  in  substance  and  in  fact. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  uninfluenced  by  the  fulsome  flattery 
addressed  to  him  bv  the  [probably  self  elected]  repre- 
sentative of  the  West  Indian  and  Demerara  editors,  may, 
I  thinlc.  be  trusted  to  do  substantial  justice  both  to  the 
base  ofticials  and  the  friendless,  oppressed  and  defence- 
less peasantrv  of  Montserrat.  I  enclose  my  card,  and 
Jiave  the  honour  to  remain— Your  obedient  servant, 

"  MONTANUS." 

THE  REAL  KENSIT. 
Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
English  Church  at  heart  cannot  but  feel  deep  concern 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  present  religious  crisis.  Will 
that  grand  bulwark  of  religious  liberty— the  Protestant 
Church  of  England— be  able  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of 
Romanising  parasites  who  by  long  and  insidious  con- 
niving and"  manoeuvring  have  so  deeply  encoiled  their 
deadly  tentacles  around  her  vitals? 

In  'expressing  sacerdotal  horror  at  the  method  of 
forcible  public  protest  by  which  Mr.  Kensit  is  struggling 
to  save  the  Church  of  his  fathers  from  being  absorbed 
into  the  alien  Church  of  Rome,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  Is 
adding  injustice  to  injustice  ;  for  who  but  those  Bishops 
who  are  too  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  of 
which  they  are  the  responsible  overseers,  and  from 
which  they  draw  their  princely  revenues,  or  too  morally 
ipusiilanimous  to  assert  their  authority  in  opposition  to 
the  fashionable  ecclesiastical  espirit  de  corps,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  disgraceful  practices  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  which"  have  rendered  it  imperative  for 
honest  and  courageous  laymen  to  have  recourse  to  such 
methods  of  protest  as  the  public  resistance  of  such  un- 
constitutional rites?  Who,  I  ask,  but  those  supine 
members  of  the  episcopal  bench,  are  to  blame  for  so  in- 
rtolerable  a  state  of  worship  in  the  English  Church  ? 

Further,  what  sacerdotal  mummery  it  is  to  affect 
such  sanctimonious  horror  at  an  irregular — and  from  a 
conventional  point  of  view — disorderly  method  of  con- 
tending with  the  evil,  when  it  is  they  who  by  their 
unfaithfulness  to  the  primary  obligations  of  their  office, 
are  the  ca.use  of  the  necessity  for  such  independent 
public  interference,  the  practical  character  of  which  is 
itself  cogent  evidence  of  the  deep  and  serious  deflection 
from  order  in  the  constitution  of  the  English  Church. 
Would  it  not  be  more  becoming  and  righteous  on  the 
part  of  these  inefficient  prelates,  instead  of  condemning 
Mr.  Kensit  for  resorting  to  means  to  which  their  neglect 
of  duty  has  impelled  him,  if  they  took  the  trouble  to 
suggest  some  method  more  agreeable  to  them. 

Again,  it  appears  from  the  sacerdotal  supremacy 
arrogated  by  these  prelates  of  doubtful  views,  that  the 
Church  exists  for  them,  and  not  they  for  the  Church  ! 
Such  an  absurd  assumption  of  authority  is  contrary  to 
all  reason,  and  if  countenanced  must  soon  be  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  the  Church.  If  the  Pope  of  Rome 
showed  by  his  actions  that  he  had  adopted  Protestant 
tendencies  and  principles,  would  he  be  permitted  to 
continue  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome  until  he  had 
metamorphosed  its  whole  constitution  ?  If  the  Church 
is  to  be  only  a  breeding-ground  for  the  fads  and  follies 
■  emanating  from  the  Inner  consciousness  of  the  J7?i  de 


sur/f  bishops  ;  if  the  whimsicalities  of  Archbishop  this, 
and  the  fantastic  conceits  of  Bishop  that,  are  to  be 
allowed  to  modlfv  her  constitution  in  twenty  directions 
simultaneously,  she  will  inevitably  become  a  medley  pic 
in  doctrine  and  principles.  The  objection  that  the  com- 
pulsory conformity  of  the  episcopate  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Church  would  in  any  way  retard  her 
progressive  development  is  a  mistaken  one.  While 
steadily  adhering  to  radical  principles  of  doctrine,  there 
is  room  for  the  conscious  personality  of  the  Church  to 
evolve  ad  inflnilum,  without  trespassing  on  the  alien 
territory  of  Romanism. 

Mr.  kensit  In  his  brave  and  noble  crusade  to  save  the 
Church  before  she  is  an  unrecognisable  caricature  will 
have  the  earnest  sympathy  of  every  true-hearted  Pro- 
testant Churchman  ;  but  he  should  direct  his  agitation 
to  the  deposition  of  the  unreliable  and  incapable 
bishops,  and  their  replacement  by  men  of  Intelligence, 
strength  of  conviction,  and  honesty  of  purpose,  who 
would  (as  in  duty  bound)  make  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  their  first  concern.  With  sound  men  on  the 
episcopal  bench,  the  elimination  of  the  swarm  of  clerical 
parasites  who  are  sapping  her  life-blood  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter,  and  the  Church,  purged  of 
her  traitors,  Imbeciles  and  Romanising  parasites, 
would  once  more  renew  her  youth,  and  go  from  strength 
to  strength.  I,  for  one,  wish  Mr.  Kensit  "  God  speed." 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.  Maukice  L.  Johnson. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— The  unfortunate  subject  of  the  article  above 
mentioned  is  sufficiently  accustomed  to  being  abused, 
but  what  have  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  and  Earl  Nelson 
done  that  your  contributor  should  cast  such  reflectiona 
alike  on  their  intelligence  and  their  sense  of  justice? 
Does  he  mean  seriously  to  imply  that  these  good  gen- 
tlemen would  have  refused  a  man  his  hearing  simply 
because  a  more  or  less  scurrilous  journal  had  publishe 
a  libellous  Imputation  on  his  character.— I  am,  your 

Anglicanus. 

SIR  RICHARD  MEADE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— Owing  to  absence  from  England  I  have  only 
just  seen  the  issue  of  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  containing 
a  notice  of  Mr.  Thornton's  life  of  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Meade.  In  that  notice  occurs  a  passage  which  requires 
attention.  The  reviewer,  after  speaking  in  strong 
terms  of  the  extraordinary  folly  shown  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Baroda  Commission,  thus  proceeds:  "If 
the  Government  was  so  grossly  indignant  as  to_ expect 
independent  Princes  to  condemn  one  of  their  own 
order.  Meade,  who  was  experienced,  should  have  voted 
on  the  native  side,  and  so  saved  the  honour  of  the  Chiefs 
and  the  credit  of  the  Government.  Had  he^^ possessed 
one  spark  of  genius  he  would  have  so  acted."  That  is 
to  sav,  Sir  Richard  Meade,  sitting  as  a  judge,  ought  to 
have  prostituted  his  high  office  and  dishonoured  himself 
by  giving  a  deliberately  false  verdict.  Passing  over  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  acquittal  of  Mulhar  Rao  by  a 
majority  would  have  been  even  more  embarrassing  to  the 
Government  than  a  divided  verdict,  I  should  like_  to 
point  out,  Sir,  that  It  is  precisely  because  Anglo-Indian 
officials  are  Incapable  of  such  infamy  as  Is  suggested 
that  they  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people  _  among 
whom  their  lot  is  cast.  But  this  new  definition  of 
p-enlus  is  interesting. — I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 

Item. 

THE  WATER  QUESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— You  talk  about  dividend-seeking  companies 
in  a  recent  issue.  Why,  what  do  we  ratepayers  of 
Croydon  have  to  put  up  with  from  our  Corporation  ? 
Our  roads  have  not  been  watered  for  quite  six  weeks, 
and  the  dust  from  the  roads,  mixed  with  horse- 
droppings,  &c.,  has  been  simply  unbearable  and 
dangerous  the  last  few  windy  days.  I  understand  our 
death  rate  is  nearly  double  its  usual  rate. 

After  all,  the  trouble  of  the  East  London  reverts  on 
to  the  County  Council ;  and  what  companies  are  so 
restricted  as  to  issuing  new  capital  as  the  water  com- 
panies, being  fined  so  much  per  annum  until  their  old 
stock  Is  redeemed  ?  What  encouragement  to  lay  out 
further  money.— Yours  faithfully,         A  Ratepayer. 
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REVIEWS. 

.MR.  NORRIS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
"  The  Widower."    By  W.  E.  Xorris.     London:  Heine- 
mann. 

SOME  people,  who  like  to  quality  their  surroundiny;s, 
call  Mr.  Xorris  the  modern  Thackeray.  He  is 
not,  of  course,  at  all  like  Thackeray,  but  it  is  possible 
to  perceive  what  is  meant  by  the  comparison.  Mr. 
Norris  has  inherited  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  author  of 
"  \'anity  Fair,"  the  lightness  and  freedom  of  his  con- 
duct of  conversation.  His  limitations  are  palpable,  and 
if  we  began  to  enumerate  those  characteristics  of  a 
great  novelist  which  he  lacks  the  list  would  seem 
crushing.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  confine  ourselves 
to  what  he  has,  we  find  him  possessed  of  a  modest  but 
substantial  literary  fortune.  This  gift  for  reproducing 
the  talk  of  ordinary  well-bred  people  seems  to  be  his 
central  merit;  nor  will  any  one  who  reads  many  modern 
novels  undervalue  it,  since  it  is  very  rare.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  living  writer  who  exercises  it  with  so 
steady  a  skill  as  Mr.  Norris.  Knowing  with  exquisite 
precision  what  people  "in  society"  say  to  one  another, 
he  is  an  adept  also  in  what  they  do ;  but  here  his  hand 
is  less  sure,  because  such  people,  as  a  rule,  do  nothing 
in  particular.  This  is  unsuitable  for  romance,  and  Mr. 
Norris  is  obliged  to  invent.  His  invention  being  much 
weaker  than  his  observation,  he  is  not  nearly  so  happy 
in  his  plots  as  in  his  conversation. 

There  is,  however,  one  quality  inherent  in  the  con- 
versations and  the  plots  alike  of  Mr.  Norris,  namely, 
the  good  breeding  of  his  personages.  He  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  aristocratic  of  our  novelists,  although  he  never 
scatters  peeresses  over  his  pages  with  a  pepper-castor,  as 
so  many  writers  do.  He  is  too  knowing  for  that  ;  he 
is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  real  structure  of  society 
to  suppose,  as  the  writers  of  fiction  so  commonly  seem 
to  do,  that  every  one  above  a  solicitor  must  be  an  earl. 
But  he  is  essentially  anti-democratic.  The  student  of 
late  nineteenth-century  manners  might  read  the  long 
series  of  his  novels  from  end  to  end  without  discover- 
ing that  there  was  a  business  or  a  commercial  class. 
The  poor  are  to  him  either  "tenantry"  or  masses  of 
persons  vaguely  grotesque.  Even  his  professional 
people  have  always  retired  upon  a  competency.  What 
he  loves,  or  rather  all  that  he  knows,  are  the  leisured 
persons  of  means  and  moderate  birth,  who  live  in  a 
gentle  interchange  of  the  conventions  and  the  pro- 
prieties. This  might  seem  a  limited  sphere  of  action, 
yet  it  sufficed  Jane  Austen  for  the  execution  of  five 
or  six  immortal  masterpieces,  and  it  has  given  Mr. 
Norris  occasion  for  some  of  the  most  graceful  and  well- 
balanced  work  of  our  generation.  It  is  something,  not 
much,  but  still  something,  in  these  wild  times,  to  have 
one  novelist  who  invariably  writes  like  a  gentleman. 

These  general  remarks  have  seemed  not  inappropriate 
to  a  description  of  "The  Widower,"  a  book  which  dis- 
plays Mr.  Norris'  qualities  and  his  defects  in  a  very 
clear  light.  Our  first  criticism  of  it  is  that  it  is  a 
singularly  characteristic  specimen  of  his  work.  We  are 
bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Norris  has  never  quite  come  up 
to  what  "  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  "  gave  us  a  right  to 
expect  from  him.  There  were  promises  there  of  a 
complexity  and  even  a  subtlety  in  the  observation  of 
life  which  he  has  never  attempted  to  fulfil.  But,  con- 
sidering how  much  Mr.  Norris  writes,  and  how  few  are 
the  variations  which  he  is  able  to  permit  himself,  the 
high  level  of  his  work  at  Its  best  Is  remarkable.  Let 
any  candid  reader  ask  himself  to  examine  the  texture  of 
the  first  nine  or  ten  chapters  of  "The  Widower,"  and 
he  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  well  it  is  all  con- 
trived. Without  effort  at  style,  the  writing  is  graceful, 
correct,  well-balanced  ;  the  economy  of  eflects  is 
curiously  skilful  ;  the  record  of  mental  conditions — of 
rather  a  superficial  kind,  no  doubt  — is  excellent.  We 
know  not  why  it  is — it  is  probably  because  his  invention 
flags  —  but  Mr.  Norris's  novels  generally  weaken  as 
they  proceed.  "The  Widower"  is  no  exception,  and 
the  decline  in  interest  is  the  more  noticeable  because 
the  beginning  of  the  book  is  so  particularly  sprightly. 

We  think  it  exceedingly  unfair  to  a  novelist  of  any 
distinction  to  rub  the  bloom  off  his  peach  by  telling  the 
bare  outline  of  his  story.  It  Is,  moreover,  so  easy  a 
form  of  reviewing  that  our  very  pride  revolts  from  It. 
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We  shall  leave  our  readers,  therefore,  to  find  out  the 
plot  of  "The  Widower"  for  themselves.  But  the- 
psychological  features  of  the  book  are  fair  sport.  We 
will,  therefore,  explain  that  the  problem  set  before  us  is 
that  of  a  middle-aged  Englishman  of  the  "dark  and 
true  and  tender"  description,  a  man  of  lonely  position 
but  lofty  social  station,  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
education  of  a  girl  of  the  Latin  race,  whom  he  has 
adopted  as  an  infant  under  conditions  which  force  him 
to  treat  her  in  all  respects  as  though  she  were  his  own 
flesh  and  blood.  It  is  an  excellent  subject ;  we  were 
going  to  be  very  rude  and  say  that  it  is  too  good  for 
Mr.  Norris.  But  he  will  not  be  offended  when  we 
proceed  to  explain  that  it  seems  good  enough  for 
Tourgeniefl^. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  in  what  a  manner 
Balzac,  for  instance,  or  any  of  the  great  Russians, 
would  have  treated  such  a  very  capital  opportunity  for 
the  clash  of  character— how  much  Tolstoi  would  have 
made  of  it,  and  Edmond  de  Goncourt  how  much  too 
much.  Mr.  Norris,  of  course,  touches  none  of  these 
sensational  aspects  ;  his  theme  Is  the  incessant  shock 
given  to  the  carapace  of  principle  which  encases  his 
English  statesman's  heart  by  the  flightlness  and  want 
of  moral  stability  of  his  little  wilful  charge.  It  Is  one 
of  Mr.  Norris's  merits  that  he  never  tries  to  be  subtle,  for 
real  subtlety  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  cannot  be  learned 
In  three  lessons  by  reading  the  later  works  of  George 
Meredith.  Mr.  Norris  knows  that  he  is  not  subtle,  and 
trusts  to  his  quiet,  close  observation,  his  delicate  in- 
stinct and  his  wholesom.e  horror  of  exaggeration.  In 
the  case  of  "The  Widower"  he  proceeds  with  re- 
markable success,  until  the  unlucky  idea  strikes  him  of 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot  by  making  his  cold  statesman 
grow  sentimental.  But  when  he  allows  his  newly- 
appointed  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  to  "  chuck  "  the  whole  thing  In  order  to  moon 
about  on  Lake  Maggiore  with  a  bit  of  a  girl  who  is  onl}'' 
his  adopted  daughter,  and  who  has  successfully  thwarted 
him  for  twenty  years,  Mr.  Norris's  tact  abandons  him. 
The  story  dies  In  a  wallow  of  sentiment,  and  Mr.  Norris 
— who  Is  essentially  a  satirist — may  occasionally  be 
pathetic,  but  ought  under  no  conditions  ever  to  be 
sentimental. 

Humour  comes  to  the  author's  help  in  the  unravelllng- 
of  his  knotty  scheme.  He  has  never  been  more  bril- 
liantly entertaining  than  in  his  description  of  the  child- 
hood of  Cuckoo.  At  her  conversations  with  her  maid' 
and  her  boy  cousin,  at  her  theft  of  the  cigarettes  for  the 
gardener's  boy,  at  the  awkwardness  of  the  widower, 
who  "looks  as  if  the  housemaid  blacked  him  every- 
day after  polishing  the  grates,"  the  reader  laughs  aloud. 
The  maid,  Budgett,  Is  a  comic  creation  of  really  a  high 
order.  Anything  more  amusing  than  the  discussions 
between  Lady  Wardlovv  and  her  husband  we  do  not 
want  to  read.  But  here,  as  we  began  by  saying,  Mr. 
Norris  is  pre-eminently  at  home.  If  he  could  only  make 
his  characters  act  as  naturally  as  he  makes  them  talk,, 
he  would  really  be  a  great  novelist. 

BUSCH  AND  WATER. 

"Bismarck's  Table  Talk."    Edited  by  Charles  Lowe» 
M.A.    New  and  cheaper  edition.    London:  Grevel. 

A NOTE  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume  tells  us  that 
it  is  "the  first  systematic  attempt  to  portray  the 
Iron  Chancellor's  character  and  career,  not  in  the  words 
of  others,  but  in  his  own."  The  words  were,  of  course,, 
penned  before  the  issue  of  Dr.  Busch's  diary  in  its 
present  form  ;  but  his  former  work  is  referred  to  as  "a 
mere  fragment  compared  with  this  collection  of  BIs- 
marckiana."  We  preferred  the  fragment.  It  may  have 
been  incomplete,  but  such  as  It  was,  it  at  least  gave  us 
a  strong  and  boldly  sketched  portrait  of  the  Chancellor 
as  far  as  it  went.  To  call  this  Table  Talk  of  Bis- 
marck's "  Busch  and  Water"  is  a  too  flattering  de- 
scription. The  fine,  terse,  poignant  phrases  jotted 
down  from  memory  by  the  German  author  are  as. 
diff"erent  from  the  insipid  utterances  collected  here,  as 
chalk  Is  from  cheese.  There  is  an  attempt  at  literary 
smoothness,  a  careful  and  ultra-delicate  editing  of 
Bismarck's  breezy  delivery,  which  absolutely  sweeps 
away  any  lingering  traces  of  the  original.  Take,  for 
example,  the   comparison,  supposed   to   be  given  int 
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IVismarck's  own  worJs.  of  tlK>  tliio.>  '.•juporors  wlioni  Ik- 
l»;ul  served  : 

"WilliaDi  1.  wa-i  llio  one  wlioin  it  cost  me  most 
trouble  to  decitle  on  doinK' anylhinLT.  Hut  wlion  once 
lie  had  come  to  a  decision  he  stuck  lo  it,  and  one  could 
now  bo  quite  sure  of  the  matter. 

"Frederick  111.,  on  the  other  hand,  was  easily 
braced  up  to  this  or  that,  but  he  had  a  tendency  to 
chaui^c  his  resolution  just  as  quickly.  He  lent  his  ear 
to  subsequent  \vhisperint;s,  and  was  then  capable  of 
doinir  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  had  previously 
resolved  to  do. 

"The  present  Kmpcror  (William  II.)  is  so  attentive 
to  anvthiui;-  I  have  to  sav  that  he  seizes  and  assimilates 
a  su'iTtjestion  almost  before  I  liave  given  it  full 
expression." 

It  is  the  laniTuaije  in  which  one  asks  for  buttered 
toast  at  a  tea-party  ;  but  such  clerical  lispings  convey 
no  impression  of  the  man  of  Blood  and  Iron.  On 
another  occasion  Bismarck  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
several  deputies  at  a  parliamentary  dinner:  "The 
Emperor  is  very  fond  of  me,  nevertheless  I  cannot 
make  any  forcible  impression  on  him.  Perhaps  you 
will  succeed  in  doing  so,  gentlemen,  if  you  only  try; 
but  I  have  mv  doubts."  A  young  girl  could  not  have 
spoken  more 'timidly  of  the  first  hand-squeeze  given  her 
bv  a  lover. 

'The  story  of  the  Ems  disp.itcli  gives  as  good  an 
example  as 'any  of  the  insipid  way  in  which  Bismarck  is 
served  up.  "While  we  were  still  at  table  a  telegram 
came  in  from  Ems.  On  my  reading  out  this  telegram 
both  Moltke  and  Roon  dropped  their  forks  and  knives 
and  receded  a  little  from  the  table.  There  was  a  long 
pause.  We  were  all  very  much  depressed,  feeling  that 
the  matter  was  slipping  through  our  fingers._  At  last  I 
said  to  Moltke,  '  Is  our  fighting  instrument,  is  our  army 
really  in  such  an  efficient  state  that  we  can  enter  into  a 
war  with  the  highest  hope  of  success?'  Moltke's 
belief  in  this  respect  was  as  firm  as  a  rock.  '  We  have 
never,'  he  answered,  '  had  better  war  material  than 
ncw^ ; '  and  Roon — though  I  had  not  quite  so  much 
confidence  in  him — backed  up  Moltke's  assurance  to  the 
full. 

"  'Well,  then,'  said  I,  to  both,  'you  can  now  calmly 
go  on  with  your  dinner.'  Thereupon  I  sat  down  at  the 
round  marble  table,  standing  near  the  dining  one, 
perused  the  king's  dispatch  once  more  with  great 
attention,  took  a  p^ncIl  and  erased  the  sentences 
referring  to  Benedetti's  request  for  another  audience, 
leaving  only  the  head  and  tail.  And  now  the  telegram 
read  somewhat  differently.  My  two  guests  exclaimed, 
'  Splendid  !  that  will  do  ! '  and  now  we  continued  our 
meal  with  the  best  of  appetites." 

If  this  volume  simply  purported  to  be  a  collection  of 
anecdotes  about  Bismarck  watered  down  for  young  lady 
students,  we  could  commend  it  as  an  interesting  and 
even  instructive  book;  but  as  its  express  object  has  been 
to  give  a  portrait  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  sketched  by 
himself,  we  cannot  call  it  anything  but  a  failure.  It 
conveys,  if  anything  at  all,  quite  a  false  and  efifeminate 
impression  of  the  most  masculine  and  pronounced 
personality  of  modern  times. 

THE  VERY  LIGHT  SIDE  OF  SCIENCE. 

"The  Light  Side  of  Science."    By  Andrew  Wilson. 
London  :  Bowden. 

THE  five-and-twenty  chapters  which  comprise  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson's  latest  venture  would  seem  to 
be  chiefly  composed  of  "  Science  Jottings,"  written  for 
the  "Illustrated  London  News,"  with  a  little  Sunday 
Lecture  Society  material  thrown  in.  They  contain  a 
minimum  of  scientific  information  combined  with  a 
maximum  of  the  feeling  that  when  you  have  read  them 
and  laid  the  book  aside  you  really  have  learned  a 
great  deal.  The  dexterity  with  which  this  feeling  is 
rendered  probably  represents  the  extent  of  the  book's 
Indebtedness  to  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society's  influence. 
Owing  to  this,  many  good  people,  endowed  with  aspira- 
tions after  scientific  knowledge  of  the  mildest  order, 
and  others  who  wish  to  slake  their  thirst  for  encyclo- 
pa;dic  reading,  will  amble  gaily  through  the  book 
without  mental  effort  of  any  sort  and  come  away  con- 
vinced of  the  great  stores  of  learning  at  their  command, 
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in  a  slate  of  iniiKl  analogous  to  the  gastric  condilimi 
in  which  a  man  finds  himself  after  a  vegetarian  dinner. 
.\t    least   five   of  these    ciiapters,  .among   them  the 
"Little  Sermon  on   Noise,"  with  its  very  tenth-rate 
popular  lecturer's  humour,   are   not  scientific  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.    The  chapter  on  "Day  Dreams" 
may  be  very  sooliiing  to  read,  with  its  anecdotes  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  in  a  moment  of  abstraction  used  a 
lady's  finger  as  a  tobacco  stoppsr,  and  of  livj  man  who 
went  upstairs  to  dress  for  dinner,  fell  into  a  reverie, 
and,  instigated  by  the  removal  of  his  watch  and  chain, 
proceeded  automaton-like  to  undress  himself  and  go 
to  bed,  only  to  be  found  there  by  his  v.-ife  fast  asleep 
at  a  later  hour.    But  even  the  lightest  side  of  science 
does  not  enter  into  the  composition   of   this  essay. 
There    are    equal    amounts    of   careless  writing  and 
cheap  wit  In  "  Earth-Tremors,  New  and  Old,"  a  chapter 
which  will  well  bear  revision  ;   and  a  writer  at  this 
time  of  day  ought  not  to  state  that  thelne  is  the  alkaloid 
of  tea  and  caff'ein  of  coff'ee,  when  all  the  world  knows 
them  to  be  identical  ;  nor  is  It  fair,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  to  insist,  as  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson 
does  In  "  Primroses  In  "  and  elsewhere,  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  cross-fertilisation  for  the  successful  con- 
tinuation   of   plant-life.    There    are,    however,  some 
half-dozen  really  good  chapters  In  the  book ;  and  it 
is  a  pity  the  others  were  not  modelled  on  them:  that  on 
the  termites  or  white  ants,  with  a  society  divided  into 
males  and  females,  workers  and  soldiers,  all  harmoni- 
ously co-operating,  and  that  on  "  Right-handedness" 
being  among  the  best.    These  are  done  In  the  way  in 
which  light  science  should  be  written.    The  book  is 
well  printed  and  nicely  bound,   and  on  the  cover  a 
fantastic  pharos. in  blue  and  gold  appears  once  as  a 
modified  lamp-post,  and  again  as  a  beacon  from  the 
base  of  Vv'hich  a  pair  of  v/ings  has  sprouted— the  con- 
nexion of  all  which  with  "  the  Light  Side  of  Science  "  is 
not  altogether  obvious. 

A  PROTESTANT  PAUL  PRY. 

"The  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement."  By 
Walter  Walsh.     London  :  Sonnenschein. 

WHEN  this  book  first  reached  us,  we  looked  It 
through  and  put  it  aside,  as  neither  demanding 
nor  deserving  notice  in  the  "Saturday  Review." 
When  we  found  it  quoted  as  an  authority  by  that 
eminent  theologian  and  pillar  of  the  Church,  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and  described  by  no  less  an  ecclesi- 
astical dignitary  than  an  archdeacon  as  "an  epoch- 
making  work,"  we  thought  we  must  have  been  mis- 
taken in  our  first  judgment.  We  have,  therefore,  care- 
fully read  Mr.  Walsh's  book,  and  the  result  Is  entirely 
to  confirm  our  original  estimate  of  Its  worthlessness. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  be  interested  in  scraps  of  gossip, 
apparently  overheard  on  other  men's  backsrairs,  or  at 
the  keyholes  of  churches  and  clergy-houses.  The  pub- 
lication of  documents  printed  for  private  circulation  and 
marked  "  Confidential  "  may  possibly  be  consistent  with 
Mr.  Walsh's  notion  of  an  honourable  gentleman's  be- 
haviour or  with  the  standard  of  Christian  morality 
accepted  by  the  Church  Association.*  We  do  not 
pretend  to  judge  these  matters  from  any  standpoint  but 
that  of  plain  men  of  the  world  ;  and  from  that  point  of 
view  it  is  enough  to  say  that  a  person  who  did  what  Mr. 
Walsh  complacently  and  even  boastfully  admits  that  he 
has  done  would  not  be  received  in  the  smoking-room  of 
a  third-rate  club.  The  only  ground  on  which  we 
can  imagine  It  possible  to  justify  Mr.  Walsh's  admitted 
actions  is  one  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  take  up, 
namely,  that  a  Ritualist  is  outside  the  pale  of  ordinary 
honourable  treatment,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  what 
you  do  so  long  as  somehow  you  suppress  the  accursed 
thing — the  very  argument  which  was  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  uphold  the  persecution  of  heretics  by  the  Pope. 
How  is  it  that  religious  partisanship  seems  to  breed 
this  sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Walsh's  aim  Is  to  make  out  that  Ritualists  are 
engaged  In  a  dark  and  deadly  conspiracy  to  Romanise 
the  Church  of  England,  carried  out  by  means  of  secret 
societies.     He  begins  at  the  beginning,  and  quotes 

*  Mr.  Walsh  has  denied  that  he  is  connected  with  this  body.  We 
can  only  say  that  fly-leaves  of  Church  Association  advertisemsnts  were 
enclosed  in  the  copy  of  his  book  sent  to  us. 
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from  letters  and  writings  of  the  Tractarian  period  in 
order  to  show  that  Newman  and  his  co-workers  were 
ecclesiastical  moles,  working  in  awful  secrecy.  When 
we  examine  his  extracts,  we  find  that  they  prove  no 
inore  than  has  been  always  known.  Newman  was 
painfully  shy,  and  suffered  terribly  from  the  prying  and 
spying  of  which  he  became  the  victim  at  the  hands  of 
Golightly  and  his  friends.  Naturally,  he  wished  to  be 
quiet  and  to  be  let  alone.  Mr.  Walsh  entirely  fails  to 
understand  the  motives  which  led  to  the  secrecy  and 
reserve  which  he  condemns  in  the  Oxford  leaders.  It 
was  partly  a  protest  against  the  fuss  and  platform 
business  which  was  then  said  to  characterise  the  Evan- 
gelicals ;  partly  a  modest  obedience  to  a  certain  com- 
mand "  that  ye  do  not  your  righteousness  before  men," 
of  which  Mr.  Walsh  does  not  seem  to  have  heard. 
For  our  part,  we  think  the  religion  of  to-day  would  be 
greatly  the  better  for  a  little  less  advertisement  and 
noise,  and  a  little  more  Tractarian  "secrecy." 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  "  secret  societies"  which 
Mr.  Walsh  "  exposes."  Take  the  sisterhoods.  This 
Protestant  Paul  Pry  complains  that  the  accounts  of 
these  bodies  are  not  publicly  audited,  and,  if  we  under- 
stand him  rightly,  that  they  are  not  subject  to  Govern- 
ment inspection.  We  do  not  claim  to  know  much 
about  the  private  life  of  sisters  of  mercy  and  nuns,  but 
we  are  under  the  impression  that  retirement  for  prayer 
and  good  works  is  the  chief  object  with  which  ladies 
enter  these  establishments.  Why  should  not  their 
affairs  be  as  much  their  own  business  as  those  of  any 
other  body  of  persons  ?  Almost  all  the  conventual 
institutions  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  if 
not  actually  all,  are  under  the  visitation  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  That  should  be  enough  for  reasonable 
people.  The  two  leading  sisterhoods,  so  far  from 
seeking  to  keep  their  statistics  secret,  freely  furnished 
all  information  to  the  Select  Committee  on  conventual 
and  monastic  institutions,  which  reported  in  1870.  Mr, 
Walsh  himself  refers  to  the  Blue-book  containing  this 
report ;  so  that,  while  seeking  to  discredit  the  sister- 
hoods on  the  ground  of  secrecy,  he  is  perfectly  well 
aware  that  nearly  thirty  years  ago  they  readll}'  told 
what  there  was  to  tell. 

Mr.  Walsh  makes  a  great  deal  of  to-do  about  the 
"Order  of  Corporate  Reunion,"  the  "Order  of  the 
Holy  Redeemer,"  and  so  on.  He  must  know  that  these 
precious  "  orders  "  are  of  no  account  in  the  Church  of 
England  ;  that  they  are  discredited  and  denounced  by 
High  Churchmen  themselves,  and  treated  as  mere 
excrescences  upon  the  Ritualistic  movement.  Yet 
Mr.  Walsh  charges  the  vagaries  and  follies  of  a  few 
silly  extremists  upon  the  whole  High  Church  school. 

There  remain  the  "Confraternity   of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament"  and  the  "  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  the 
associations  whose  private  and  confidential  papers  have 
been— vv-ell,  acquired — by  Mr.  Walsh,  and  published  In 
these  pages.    We  must  again  disclaim  any  sympathy 
with  the  theological  views  set  forth  In  the  documents 
quoted   by  Mr.   Walsh  ;  they  are  in  many  respects 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  us.    But  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  people  who  hold  such  views  should  not  put 
them  forth  for  each  other's  perusal  and  study  if  they 
please.    The  "Confraternity"  issues,  It  seems,  private 
papers   containing   requests  for  the   prayers   of  the 
members — an  entirely  proper  proceeding,  it  appears  to 
us — and  confines  attendance  at  its  meetings  to  the 
members  of  the  society.     Does  Mr.  Walsh  maintain 
that  people  have  no  right  to  meet  in  private  In  this  free 
country  ?  or  that  they  ought  to  request  the  prayers  of 
their  fellows  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph  "  ?   The  "  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  we  are 
told,  is  a  body  of  clergymen  who  meet  in  private,  issue 
High  Church  tracts  through  a  committee  of  their  own 
number,  and  have  certain  signs  by  which  they  are  known 
to   each   other.    We   understand  that  various  other 
bodies  of  Englishmen,   such  as   the  Freemasons,  the 
Good  Templars,  and  the  Ancient  Buffaloes,  do  very 
much  the  same  things  ;  they  have  their  meetings,  from 
which  non-members  are  rigidly  excluded,  their  secret 
signs  and  pass-words,  and  if  common  report  be  well 
founded,  they  are  much  addicted  to  the  wearing  of 
strange  and  gorgeous  vestments,  and  the  performance 
of  elaborate  ceremonial  rites.     Mr.  Walsh  must  fix  his 
eagle  eye   upon  these   hidden  plotters,   with  intent 


to    "unmask"    and    "expose"    their  un-English 
privacy. 

We  have  done  with  this  gentleman.  He  is  evidently 
an  honest,  narrow,  dull  fanatic,  without  imagination 
and  without  humour,  incapable  of  seeing  any  side  of  a 
question  but  his  own.  Like  Kensit,  he  would  appear 
to  have  persuaded  himself  that,  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
Protestantism,  It  is  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come.  In  our  judgment  he  has  conspicuously  failed  to 
make  out  his  case  ;  he  has  merely  succeeded  in  bringing 
forward  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  genus  mare's- 
nest.  The  real  "revelations"  he  has  made  are  the 
disclosure  of  his  own  temper  and  character  ;  and  for 
our  part  we  desire  no  more  of  them. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

"Twenty-five  Years  in  British  Guiana."    By  Henry 

Kirke.    London  :  Sampson  Low. 
"  British  Guiana."    By  the  Rev.  L.  Crookall.  London: 

Unwin. 

PROBABLY  no  Under  Secretary  of  State,  however 
badly  coached  by  his  department,  would  to-day 
deliberately  inform  the  House  of  Commons  that  Deme- 
rara  is  an  island,  or  if  he  did,  some  member  might 
possibly  be  found  able  to  point  out,  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  British  Guiana  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  best- 
known  of  Her  Majesty's  possessions.  The  Venezuelan 
question,  the  gold  discoveries  and  the  writings  of  Mr. 
James  Rodway  have  had  their  educational  effect.  If 
further  information  Is  desired  of  a  popular  character  it 
may  be  obtained  from  the  two  volumes  now  before  us. 
Mr.  Henry  Kirke  spent  twenty-five  years  in  the  Colony, 
and  as  Sheriff  of  Demerara  acquired  an  intimate  and 
peculiar  knowledge  of  the  people.  Mr.  Crookall  saw 
them  from  a  different  standpoint.  He  looked  at  them 
through  the  eyes  of  the  missionary,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  wanderings  among  white  men,  red  men,  yellow 
men  and  black  men,  who  make  up  the  population,  saw 
much  that  Is  interesting.  Mr.  KIrke's  volume  Is  by  far 
the  more  amusing  reading.  It  supplies  many  good 
stories  suitable,  say,  for  the  dinner  table.  Mr.  Crookall's 
does  not  get  be3'ond  the  requirements  of  a  tea  party. 
Neither  volume  merits  criticism  from  the  literary  stand- 
point. They  are  merely  plain  narratives  which  aim  at 
recordingthc  Impressions  of  two  unpretentious  observers. 

British  Guiana  has  not  yet  lost  its  bad  name.  It  is 
still  regarded  by  many  as  little  better"  than  a  malaria- 
Infested  land,  given  over  to  noisome  beasts,  and  alter- 
nating, in  Its  physical  attributes,  between  swamp  and 
primeval  forest.  Its  climate  Is  naturally  condemned 
by  those  who  have  acquired  their  ideas  from  its 
victims.  That  it  is  a  perfect  climate  no  man  would 
dare  to  suggest,  but  that  It  has  been  much  maligned 
both  Mr.  Kirke  and  Mr.  Crookall  agree  in  showing. 
The  Dutchman  who  lost  a  wife  and  two  sons  in  one 
year  was  no  doubt  justified  in  commemorating  his 
sentiments  with  the  original  tombstone  inscription, 
"  Gott  vordamm  Berblcc."  But  the  climate  of  British 
Guiana  is  one  of  those  things  which,  if  treated  with 
proper  respect,  need  occasion  no  undue  apprehension. 
If  the  conditions  of  health  are  not  duly  studied,  disaster 
is  inevitable.  Mr.  Kirke  has  sometimes  been  con- 
sidered first  cousin  to  Ananias  when  he  has  boldl)'  pro- 
claimed the  fact  that  he  passed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  Colony,  and  came  out  of  the  ordeal  unscathed. 
But  although  he  suffer»d  no  ill  consequences,  the 
character  of  the  climate  is  nevertheless  vividly  illus- 
trated in  the  laws  affecting  burial,  to  which  both  Mr. 
Kirke  and  Mr.  Crookall  draw  attention.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  of  death  it  Is  imperative  that  the 
body  should  be  laid  In  the  earth.  In  some  cases  de- 
composition of  extremities  has  been  known  to  set  in 
before  the  victim  was  actually  dead.  Such  a  climate  is 
sure  to  foster  a  plague  of  insects.  Foul-smelling, 
chestnut-coloured  cockroaches,  ants,  centipedes  and  a 
species  of  black  beetle  known  as  hard-backs,  keep  the 
individual  busy.  Sometimes  after  rain  the  hard-backs 
swarm  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  even  stop  a 
grand  ball.  They  get  on  the  dress  and  the  hair,  and 
Tcrpischorc  becomes  a  perfect  Juggernaut.  The  hard- 
back intruders  are  crushed  on  the  floor  in  such  numbers 
that  dancing  is  out  of  the  question. 
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But  there  are  compensations  even  in  British  liuiana. 
\  .rood  ileal  of  fun  and  interest,  in  every  sense  ot 
ihe%vorcl,  may  be  K^>t  out  of  the  Colony,  as  Mr.  Knko 
makes  clear.    The  i,'okl  which  Raleiirh  soiif^ht  m  viun  is 
now  bein},r  found,  fortunes  have  been  made  out  ot  the 
su"-ar  plantations,  ami  no  doubt  would  be  made  aijam 
if  tiie  bounties  on  boet-sui^ar  were  drastically  dealt  with. 
The  alluvial  soil  of  British  tluiana  is  so  tertilo  that 
Palton,  as  Mr.  Crookall  reminds  us,  declared  it  tc)  be 
without  equal  save  perhaps  in  Ei^ypt  when  the  Ni  c 
overflows.    .\  possession  like  British  Guiana  can  only 
be   developed   with   coloured   labour.    Mr.  Crookall 
enlars^es  somewhat  on  the   horrors  of  slavery.  Mr. 
Kirke  has  moVe  to  say  of  the  Indian  coolie  question. 
When   the  "prime   African   nei,-ro "  was  no  longer 
available  as  a  beast  of  burden,  it  became  necessary  lor 
the  planter  to  find  a  substitute.     Horrible  as  were 
manv  of  the  incidents  of  slavery,  the   West  Indian 
Colonies  would  hardlv  have  been   developed  without 
forced  African  labour.    The  Indian  coolie,  since  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro,  has  often  proved  a  more 
valuable  retainer  than  the  African.    If  it  has  sometimes 
been  necessary  for  the  authorities  to  keep  a  sharp  watch 
to  prevent  the  turnini^  of  the  coolie  into  something 
indistinguishable  from  the  slave,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  coolie  when  properly  treated,  as  in  the  main  he 
is  thrives  better  in  British  Guiana  than  at  home.  He 
is,'  in  many  ways,  better  off  than  in  India  ;  he  grows 
stronger  and  his  womenkind  become  fairer.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Kirke,  a  fine  race  is  springing  up,  the 
offspring  of  immigrants,  who  may,  it  is  hoped  in  time, 
form  the  principal  resident  population,  and  put  an  end 
to   the   present   expensive   system  of  immigration." 
Progress  in  British  Guiana  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  verv  marked,  and  that  progress  is  both  contributed 
to  and  fidly  shared  by  the  subjects  of  the  Queen,  East 
Indian  and  West  Indian  alike. 

FOR  YOUNG  SEA  FISHERS. 
"Letters  to  Young  Sea  Fishers."    By  "John  Bicker- 
dyke."    London  :  Cox. 

THERE  are,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  respectable  folks  in  different  strata  of  the 
community  who  take  their  pleasure  in  sea  fishing.  Like 
the  newest  Lord  Curzon,  the  fair  sex  and  other  factors 
In  British  supremacy,  this  sport  must  not  be  taken  too 
seriously,  but,  within  its  limitations.  It  Is  understood  to 
furnish  considerable  enjoyment,  and  is  not  even  wholly 
despised  by  those  anglers  who  have  pursued  the  giant 
salmon  and  delicate  trout.  The  wide  encouragement 
deservedly  accorded  to  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Galhvey's 
admirable  series  of  letters  to  young  shooters  was  cer- 
tain sooner  or  later  to  prompt  a  similar  experiment  with 
the  more  youthful  brothers  of  the  angle.  "John 
Bickerdyke "  has  already  addressed  sea  fishers  of 
various  orders  in  his  Badminton  and  smaller  volumes, 
and  he  now  undertakes  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
success  the  more  difficult  task  of  instructing  the  school- 
boy in  a  sport  that  Is  more  or  less  unattainable  except 
in  the  summer  vacation.  For  this  reason  the  book 
would  have  appeared  more  appropriately  two  months 
sooner  or  ten  later,  for  there  can  be  little  use  for  it  now 
that  the  younger  sons  have  returned  to  school. 

The  book  has,  however,  much  to  recommend  it  to 
lasting  favour.  The  title  is  a  little  strained,  since  the 
chapters  hardly  take  the  form  of  letters,  and  the 
youthfulness  of  the  reader  is  not  Invariably  kept  In  the 
author's  view.  The  opening  discourses  on  navigation 
and  restoring  the  drowning  are  not  perhaps  particularly 
happ}'.  A  general  Injunction  on  the  utility  of  learning 
(though  not  from  so  meagre  an  account  as  that  offered 
in  the  present  work)  how  to  handle  a  boat  and  the 
necessity  of  learning  how  to  swim — prevention  being 
better  than  cure — would,  we  think,  have  covered  the 
same  ground  to  better  purpose.  Sea-fishing  is,  as  we 
said  above,  a  form  of  sport,  and  the  average  youth  does 
not  go  about  it  with  any  hankering,  like  that  of  Rasselas, 
after  the  miseries  of  earth.  Therefore  the  harrow- 
ing details  of  drowning  might  have  been  relegated, 
at  any  rate,  to  an  appendix.  As  for  the  principle  of 
every  boy  his  own  navigator,  it  will  be  found  that,  save 
for  those  who  have  been  born  at  the  w'ater's  edge,  dis- 
pensing  with  the  services  of  a  professional  boatman 
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is    generally   among   those   economies  that   few  cai\ 
afford. 

'I'hose  who  take  on  themselves  to  instruct  the  young 
cannot  exercise  too  much  care  In  making  their  meaning 
perfecllv    clear,    ever    bearing    in    mind    that  their 
readers'  minds  are  not  attuned  to  the  riper  judgment 
that  correctly  interprets  the  occasional  inuendo.   It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  "John  Bickerdyke,"  excellent  as  are 
the  majority  of  his  directions  and  observations,  should 
so    frequently    write    "  variety  "    when     he  means 
"  species"  ;  that  he  should,  with  no  manner  of  reserva- 
tion or  comment,  have  employed  a  careless  phrase  by 
which  the  fishermen  locate  the  heart  of  the  conger  eel 
in  Its  tail  ;  and  that  he  should  have  devoted  unnecessary 
space  to  distinguishing  between  the  hake  and  ling  -two 
of  our  fishes  that,  albeit  closely  related,  could  surely  be 
confused  by  none  but  a  blind  man.    Many  disputed 
doctrines  of  the   gentle  art   are   frankly  matters  of 
opinion,  and  the  doctors  disagree  theron  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  but  this  hardly  applies  to  several  of  the 
theories  laid  down  in  these  pages.    In  conger  fishing, 
for  instance,  it  is  not  correct  to  state  that  the  boat  need 
not  be  moored  over  the  rocks  at  night.    What  the 
author  doubtless  meant  was  that  conger  may  be  caught, 
as  a  matter  of  luck  and  chance,  on  the  sand,  but  this  is 
only  of  advantage  in  those  cases  where,  owing  to  the 
Intense  darkness  of  some  moonless  nights,  the  boat  is 
brought  up  accidentally  clear  of  the  rocks.    No  boat- 
men, we  think,  would  dream  of  anchoring  on  the  sand 
by  design,  though  an  exception  may  perhaps  be  rnade 
in  favour  of  the  gentleman  who,  In  one  of  the  magazines, 
catches  giant  congers  with  sucking  pigs  for  bait.  The 
author  further  adjures  the  young  conger  fisher  to  keep 
his  baits  clear  of  the  bottom,  whereas  we  always  under- 
stood that,  risk  of  crabs  notwithstanding,^  the  finest 
conger  were  to  be  caught  by  leaving  the  squid  perfectly 
motionless  on  the  rocks.    Again,  It  Is  surely  Incorrect 
to  Insist  that  whiting  are  not  often  caught  close  inshore, 
except   in   the  Downs.      "John    Bickerdyke's  "  own 
experience  of  our  south  coast,  to  go  no  further,  must 
have  taught  him  by  now  that  whiting  are  caught  close 
inshore,  between  October  and  Christmas,  off  practically 
every  sandy  beach   between    the    Foreland   and  _  the 
ScIUies.    Nor,  to  quote  yet  another  misstatement,  is  it 
by  "pure  guesswork"  that  the  rod  fisher  adjusts  his 
depth  In  pollack  fishing  In  the  tideway,  for  he  has 
merely  to  pull  off  line  from  the  reel,  measure  out  the 
necessary  number  of  fathoms  (reckoning  as  a  fathom 
the  full  span  of  both  arms  fully  extended),  and  then 
mark  the  correct  depth  on  his  line  with  a  fragment  of 
white  thread.   "John  Bickerdyke's"  method  of  striking, 
too,  by  smartly  raising  the  arm,  would  be  ridiculous 
when  hand-lining  In  really  deep  water  of,  say,  forty 
fathoms,  for  the  line  must,  to  take  effect,  be  drawn 
smartly  home,  full  a  fathom  of  It  coming  over  the 
gunwale. 

Two  curious  errors  of  omission  must  close  our  list  of 
grievances  against  a  book  which,  despite  Its  faults,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  I'o  young  and  old.  There 
Is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  absolutely 
no  mention  of  the  very  useful  worm  found  in  the  shell 
of  the  hermit  crab,  which  omission  Is  the  more  remark- 
able, seeing  that  this  bait  was  warmly  recommended  in 
the  author'^s  "  Badminton  "  volume.  Nor,  in  dismissing 
the  sport  of  pout  fishing  (the  fish  is,  by  the  way,  not 
mentioned  In  the  index)  as  easy,  does  he  refer  to  the 
necessity,  greater  than  In  any  other  branch  of  the  sport, 
of  mooring  the  boat  exactly  over  the  fish.  Yet  \t  is  a 
familiar  phenomenon  for  one  line  in  a  boat  to  bring  up 
Its  brace  of  pout  twice  a  minute,  while  none  of  the  rest 
have  the  baits  so  much  as  disturbed,  the  fact  being  that 
one  line  only  Is  precisely  over  the  fish. 

RECENT  FICTION. 
"The  God  Horus."    By  John  Frederick  Rowbotham. 
Oxford  :  Robinson. 

R.  ROWBOTHAM  assures  us,  on  the  title-page 
of  his  novel,  that  "  The  God  Horus  "  is  the  most 
powerful  and  terrible  tale  of  the  century.  _We  have 
read  the  book  from  cover  to  cover — though  It  Is  vilely 
printed  on  villainous  paper — and  we  should  be  sorry  to 
sow  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  who  may  still  have  con- 
fidence in  the  critical  ability  of  the  too-famous  creator 
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of  the  Wagfiier  Bubble.  We  do  not  propose,  therefore, 
to  show  cause  why  Mr.  Rowbotham  should  not,  if  he  so 
pleases,  continue  to  hold  to  his  sublimely  simple  faith 
in  his  latest  production.  If  belief  in  oneself  be  a  sign  of 
g-enius,  then  Mr.  Rowbotham  is  certainly  entitled  to 
take  precedence  of  all  romancers,  past,  present  or  to 
come — Miss  Corelli  always  excepted.  For  the  benefit, 
however,  of  the  ungenerous  and  suspicious,  we  may  say 
that  Mr.  Rowbotham's  book  is  all  about  a  wicked  em- 
balmer  of  Memphis,  into  whose  hands  there  came,  in 
the  way  of  business,  the  body  of  Queen  Thyatira,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  was  only  sleeping.  The 
wicked  embalmer — whose  name  was  Menkera — restored 
the  lady  to  life,  and  hid  her  in  an  underground  cavern, 
where  he  persuade  her  that  he  was  the  God  Horus,  and 
she  a  disembodied  spirit  awaiting  her  final  purification 
before  her  ascent  into  higher  spheres  of  bliss.  The 
queen  seems  to  have  reconciled  herself  easily  to  her 
gloomy  condition,  which  underwent  considerable 
alleviation  when  Menkera  contrived  to  convince  the 
priests  and  people  of  Memphis  that  he  was  indeed  the 
divine  Horus,  and  drove  the  reigning  king,  Cephren, 
from  the  throne.  Given  such  simple  and  credible 
materials,  he  must  indeed  be  captious  and  perverse  who 
refuses  to  accept  Mr.  Rowbotham's  assurance  as  to 
the  place  in  literature  of  this  romance.  We  shall 
only  venture  to  add  a  humble  but  wholly  sincere 
tribute  by  saying  that  in  point  of  accuracy  and  charm 
of  style  ''The"  God  Horus  "  is  well  worthy  of  an  author 
who  has  already  attained,  as  novelist,  poet  and 
musical  historian,  a  position  of  such  peculiarly  lonely 
eminence. 

"Peggy  of  the  Bartons."    By  B.  M.  Croker.    London  : 
Methuen. 

This  is  a  novel  for  which  all  classes  of  readers,  from 
the  most  exacting  to  the  most  trivial,  will  do  well  to  be 
thankful.  He  who  reads  as  he  runs  will  certainly  not 
fail  to  be  attracted  by  a  story  which,  making  apparently 
no  demands  for  closer  attention,  moves  on  so  even  and 
pleasant  a  course  ;  while  he  who  looks  below  the  sur- 
face will  discover  that  the  texture  of  the  story  is  much 
richer  and  closer  than  he  had  guessed.  In  other  words, 
Mrs.  Croker's  art  is  so  cunningly  hidden  that  it  is  with 
something  of  a  pleasant  shock  that  you  perceive  the 
subtlety  and  skill  with  which  this  seeming-simple  narra- 
tive is  woven.  Peggy  Summerhayes  belongs  to  a  fami- 
liar class  of  heroines— that  of  the  simple  village  maidens 
who  are  wooed  and  won  by  wicked  soldiers,  who  sub- 
sequently break  their  hearts  ;  but  she  is  cleverly  differ- 
entiated'from  the  rest  of  them,  and  the  story  of  her 
martyrdom  and  its  rich  reward  is  set  out  with  remarkable 
sympathy  and  artistic  discretion.  All  the  characters, 
indeed,  are  drawn  with  clearness  and  certainty  ;  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  name  any  quality  essential  to  first- 
class  work  which  is  lacking  from  this  book. 

"A  Harvest  Festival."    By  J.  Kent.     London:  Fisher 
Unwin. 

There  are  not  wanting  internal  indications  that  the 
author  of  this  clever  little  story  is  of  the  unexplained  sex. 
The  occasional  needless  lapses  into  French  and  German 
suggest  femininity,  and  the  singular  completeness  with 
which  at  least  one  woman's  character — that  of  Jane 
Bembridge — is  realised  seems  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  male  interference.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  is 
distinguished  by  so  much  cynical  humour,  and  so 
evident  a  sense  of  the  value  of  words  as  a  plastic 
medium  for  expression,  that  we  finally  incline  to  the 
belief  that  J.  Kent  is  a  man— but  a  young  one.  It  does 
net  matter  much  in  any  case  ;  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant is  that  if,  as  we  suppose,  this  is  its  author's  first 
book,  it  is  clear  that  the  Norfolk  rustic  is  at  last  to  have 
a  sacred  bard  who,  in  time,  may  conceivably  do  for 
him  as  much  as  Mr.  Hardy  has  done  for  the  Wessex 
peasantry.  To  say  this  is  no  doubt  to  prophesy  with  a 
very  round  mouth  indeed,  but  there  is  in  this  un- 
pretentious but  powerful  tale  so  much  vigorous  hand- 
ling of  capitally-selected  material  that  we  venture  on 
the  prediction  in  comfort. 

"  A  Girl  of  Grit."    By  Ma>r  Arthur  Grifiiths.  London: 
Milne. 

There  is  no  sadde:-  reading,  we  suppose,  than  the 


second-rate  sensational  story.  The  honest  "shocker" 
— sa}',  of  Mr.  Fergus  Hume — is  not  wholly  without 
some  reason  for  its  existence,  for  it  may  help  to  pass  an 
hour  of  locomotive  miser}-  in  which  it  would  be  criminal 
to  use  literature  as  an  anodyne.  But  the  story  of  crime 
and  detection  which  struts  in  feathers  is  a  less  tolerable 
affair.  Such  is  "A  Girl  of  Grit,"  in  which  Major 
Griffith,  in  endeavouring  to  improve  on  the  school 
of  fiction  represented  by  the  author  already  named,  has 
merely  succeeded  in  being  stupidlv  and  unpardonablv 
dull. 

"That  Little  Cutty,  and  other  Stories,"  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant  (Macmillan),  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  its 
author's  work.  It  has  all  her  tenderness  and  homely 
humour,  and  in  the  case  of  all  three  stories  there  is  a 
good  idea  well  worked  out.  "  Dr.  Barrere,"  in 
particular,  is  a  striking  tale,  more  dramatic  than  most 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant's.  The  well-meaning,  unlucky  young 
murderer  and  the  doctor  who  poisons  him  to  save  him 
from  hanging,  only  to  hear  afterwards  that  a  reprieve 
was  on  its  way,  are  strong  figures  that  one  remembers. 
The  other  two  tales  are  slight,  but  on  the  whole  the 
little  book  is  no  insult  to  Mrs.  Oliphant's  reputation. 

"  Dinkinbar,"  by  A.  C.  Mclhvaine  (Constable),  has 
some  capital  pictures  of  bush  life,  buck-jumpers, 
stampeding  cattle  and  all  complete.  There  is  a  delicate 
little  portrait,  too,  of  a  young  English  girl  who  imagines 
the  life  to  be  all  spaciousness  and  liberty,  "the  open 
road  and  the  open  sky."  She  expects  the  poetry  of 
existence,  away  from  civilisation  and  its  lies,  and  she 
finds  her  favourite  cousin  and  ultimate  lover,  "blood  to 
the  elbows  and  the  knife  in  his  teeth,"  as  his  uncle  puts 
it,  "  rummaging  about  the  inside  of  a  beast  for  a  cut  of 
the  fillet  for  his  supper."  That  there  is  more  butchering 
than  poetry,  and  that  her  lover  has  an  intrigue  with  a 
dusky  damsel  nearly  kills  the  imaginative  Susie,  but  she 
pulls  herself  up  bravely,  and  at  the  end  she  shows  every 
intention  of  marrying  her  Ned,  butcher's  knife  and  all. 
It  is  a  bright,  decidedly  readable  novel. 

"  By  Strange  Paths,"  by  Fannie  Newberry  (Melrose), 
has  its  points  as  a  pleasant  story  for  girls,  but  cannot 
expect  to  escape  being  called  more  than  a  little  priggish 
and  goody-goody.  Alma  would  be  none  the  less 
attractive  without  her  superior  attitude  and  rather 
ludicrous  application  of  piety.  She  sees  linen  and  silver 
in  her  employer's  house  both  going  to  ruin  through  the 
servants'  neglect,  and  her  comment  is  "  How  can  I 
right  things  with  so  many  different  natures  to  uproot 
and  enlighten  ?  Yet  why  do  I  arrogate  the  power  to  do 
this?  They  are  Christ's  to  save,  not  mine."  Later  on 
she  is  asked  who  are  her  favourite  authors,  and  replies 
"  Sometimes  I  respond  to  Browning  as  face  to  face  in  a 
mirror,  and  again  he  seems  misty  and  obscure.  At 
other  moments  I  thrill  to  the  intensity  of  Hawthorne, 
and  again  discard  both  for  the  calm  philosophy  of 
Emerson."  Now,  if  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Newberry  has  met 
young  girls  who  talk  like  this,  we  have  nothing  for  her 
but  sincerest  pity.  Not  even  a  Girtonian  in  her  first 
year  has  ever  "  uprooted  and  enlightened"  our  natures 
to  this  extent. 

"Hilda,  a  Study  in  Passion,"  by  Harley  Rodney 
(Digby,  Long),  is  an  honest  and  rather  amusing  produc- 
tion. "  The  "  passion  "  is  Hilda's  love  for  a  youth  of  low 
degree — Hilda  being  a  Marquis's  daughter.  She  takes  to 
slumming,  and  meets  a  comely  young  workm.an,  wiiom 
she  speedily  makes  love  to,  finally,  rather  to  his 
astonishment,  eloping  with  him.  There  is  an  admir- 
able character,  ahvays  amusing  when  he  comes  in,  who 
is  not  surprised  at  the  catastrophe.  "If  only  I  had 
known  in  time,"  he  remarks,  "  I  would  have  invited 
her  and  Palmer  to  tea.  I  am  sure  if  she  had  seen  him 
eat  she  would  not  have  run  off  with  him."  However, 
Mr.  Palmer  soon  learns  to  eat  prettily  and  "behave" 
in  general,  so  that  all  ends  well.  It  is  a  nice  little  book. 
But  the  author  should  get  out  of  the  habit  of  labelling 
his  people  with  ridiculously  appropriate  names.  A 
sporting  Marquis  need  not  necessarily  be  called 
Huntingbox,  or  a  house  decorator  Hyart. 

After  the  rather  feeble  extravagance  of  "The  Last 
Lcmurian,"  Mr.  Firth  Scott's  new  book,  "At  Friendly 
Point"  (Bowden),  is  a  pleasant  surprise.  Friendly  Point 
is  not  an  engaging  purt  of  the  world,  on  its  chronicler's 
showing,  and  the  inhabit:mts  thereof  cannot  be  called 
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;iiistcio  ;  bill  tlioy  .110  all  ciUcrtainiiit,'-  folk,  with  a 
grimly  liiimoious  oiillook  on  life,  ami  Mr.  Kiilh  Scott 
has  i;-ot  thcin  exactly.  "  Rat  the  tuinncr's"  teinporary 
wile,  who  only  consents  to  lej.;.ilise  him  when  he  has 
earned  her  esteem  by  knockint;-  her  down,  is  one  ot  the 
best  portraits.  We  hope  there  will  be  no  more  "  Last 
Lemurians"  now  that  their  anthor  has  shown  what 
yood  work  he  is  really  fit  lor.  Incidentally,  he  mii,'ht 
leave  off  the  use  of  "  whom  ....  was"  and  kindred 
outraj^es.  We  instance  pafje  25,  on  which  you  will 
find  these  words:  ".A  ruj^g-ed,  bronzed  and  bearded 
man,  whom  the  Jew  said  was  Mr.  Backhouse." 

"  A  Crowned  Queen,"  by  Sydney  drier  (Blackwood), 
is  a  sequel  to  that  exceedingly  readable  novel  "An 
I'ncrowned  King."  It  carries  on  the  fortunes  of  all 
the  characters  therein  who  were  not  removed  by  natural 
causes  before  the  end.  Some  of  them  are  well  worth 
meeting  again,  notably  old  Drakovics  and  Lord  Cyril. 
Most  of  the  interest  centres  on  the  crowned  Queen 
herself,  a  capricious  and  certainly  fascinating  young 
woman.  Unfortunately  her  English  lover  and  his  mag- 
nanimous aloofness  rather  recall  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,"  and  Mr.  drier  comes  off  badly  in  comparison 
with  Mr.  Anthony  Hope.  He  is  far  more  prolix  and 
less  telling.  In  fact,  thw-  greatest  fault  of  the  book  is 
that  it  fairly  tires  out  the  reader,  let  him  have  sustained 
ever  so  great  an  interest  during  the  first  400  pages. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Mr.  drier  should  have  gone 
on  quite  so  long.  The  action  does  not  require  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  adventures  are  rather  laboriously  made 
for  Ernestine  and  her  lover  to  get  into  and  get  out 
of  safely.  After  the  breathless  parts  are  past,  there  is 
a  certain  flatness  in  seeing  so  many  pages  of  small 
print  before  one.  There  is  one  temptation  that  Mr. 
drier  has  very  bravely  withstood.  He  must  have  had 
every  wish  to  end  things  happily  and  reward  his 
favourite  Ernestine  with  the  hand  of  her  Cyril,  purged 
of  his  ambition  and  giving  all  for  love.  But  Lord 
Cyril  has  been  shown  of  the  world  worldly  all  through 
one  volume,  and  Mr.  drier  will  not  forfeit  his  con- 
ception of  the  character  by  making  him  anything  but 
worldly  in  the  next.  This  may  disappoint  the  gallery, 
but  it  is  all  quite  right.  We  like  Mr.  drier's  way  of 
telling  a  story.  If  the  next  one  turns  out  half  as  good 
and  half  as  long  it  will  do. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

TKE  most  interesting  article  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century" 
is  written  by  Mr.  J.  Macdonald.  The  Fellah  as  a  soldier 
has  long  borne  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  cowardice  and 
incapacity.  Such  authorities  as  Lord  Charles  Beresford  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  have  spoken  slightingly  about  him.  In 
Mr.  Kipling's  "Light  that  Failed''  there  is  a  war  correspondent 
who,  when  he  hears  the  news  of  a  dervish  outbreak,  exclaims  : 
"  God  help  the  Fellaheen  1 '"  But,  notwithstanding  the  pitiable 
exhibitions  of  the  Fellah  in  battle,  there  were  many  who  thought 
he  had  the  makings  of  a  soldier  in  him,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
held  a  like  opinion.  The  recent -brilliant  victory  of  Omdurman 
is  flattering  to  us  as  a  nation,  but  more  especially  to  our 
system  of  military  training,  for  every  eye-witness  agrees  in 
praising  the  splendid  courage  with  which  the  Fellaheen  faced 
their  old,  dreaded  enemies.  This  remarkable  change  has  not 
taken  place  spontaneously,  but  is  the  result  of  much  careful 
tuition  and  indefatigable  effort  on  the  part  of  some  British 
officers  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  task.  One  of  these 
impressed  himself  on  Mr.  Macdonald's  recollection  so  far  back 
as  in  1893.  ".A.  tall,  slim,  thin-faced,  slightly  stooping  figure  in 
long  boots,  'cut-away'  dark  morning  coat,  and  Egyptian  fez 
somewhat  tilted  over  his  eye."  His  name  was  Lieutenant 
Kitchener,  R.E.  In  the  "Ritualist  Conspiracy"  Lady  Wim- 
borne  makes  an  earnest  appeal  to  High  Churchmen  to  set  their 
faces  against  the  subversive  doctrines  of  the  Ritualists,  and 
their  growing  tendencies  towards  Roman  Catholicism.  She 
gives  many  instances  of  the  unostentatious  but  systematic 
dissemination  of  such  teachings  among  a  section  of  the  clergy  ; 
and  points  out  how  these  dissensions  in  the  Church  serve  but 
to  foster  and  encourage  the  idea  of  disestablishment.  The 
article  is  in  no  way  a  defence  of  Mr.  Kensit's  peculiar  methods 
of  protest ;  indeed,  that  gentleman's  august  name  is  not  once 
mentioned.  We  regret  that  Air.  Sidney  Low  could  find  no 
better  subject  than  that  of  the  Czar's  manifesto.  As  Mr.  Low 
remarks,  it  was  simply  the  outcome  of  Russia's  financial 
embarrassments  and  the  enthusiastic  idealism  of  a  young 
monarch.  It  is  all  but  impossible  that  mutual  disarmament 
will  ever  take  place.  The  subject  has  already  degenerated  so 
much  in  popular  opinion  that  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
those  hopeful  individual;  who  pass  resolutions  in  its  favour  at 
public  meetings.     There   is   really   no   guarantee   that  the 
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.-ibolilion  of  luiliiarism  would  rcMill  in  m.  rcascd  (•(ononm; 
l.rosperitv,  and  the  danger  of  an  Asiatic  invasion  would  certainly 
not  he  lessened  thereby.  Mr.  Low  sums  up  the  rase  against 
the  project  very  sensibly.  Sir  Hubert  Jerningham  under  the 
comprehensive  title  of  the  "  French  I'eojile,"  writes  a  kindly 
criticism  of  Mr.  liodley's  monumental  work.  The  article  con- 
tains one  anecdote  that  certainly  deserves  tiuotation.  "A  lady 
at  the  Court  of  the  'grand  roi '  was  wont  to  dispatch  her 
religious  duties  with  amazing  celeiiry,  and  being  asked  by  <-i 
friend  how  she  contrived  to  i)op  in  .and  out  of  the  <  onfessional 
so  quickly  replied:  'Ma  chere  amie,  c'est  bicn  simple.  Je 
dis  au  con'fesscur  :  '  Mon  perc,  veuillez-vous  souvenir  de  cc  que 
je  vous  ai  dit  la  derni^re  fois,  c'est  prccisement  la  meme  chose 
cette  fois-ci?'"  Mr.  Sharp  concludes  his  dreary  catalogue  of 
the  art  collections  in  the  .-Vmeriran  museums. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Ramsden,  the  late  Consul  for  Santiago,  contri- 
butes to  the  "  Fortnightly  "  the  first  instalment  of  extracts  from 
a  diary  written  during  the  blockade  and  bombardment  of  the 
town  by  the  American  fleet.  A  good  deal  of  what  has  long 
been  familiar  to  the  world  is  told  once  again,  but  there  are 
several  curious  details,  fresh  by  comparison.  Mr.  Ramsden's 
opinion  of  the  much-lauded  .American  marksmanship  is 
decidedly  poor,  and  he  gives  an  uncomplimentary  computa- 
tion of  the  cost  of  one  day's  firing  which  produced  scanty 
results.  "Any  quantity  of  shell  of  all  calibres  are  being  picked 
up,  intact,  for  most  of  them  do  not  seem  to  explode,  and  when 
they  are  opened  to  take  the  powder  out,  they  are  found  to  be 
only  about  half-filled.  Somebody  is  evidently  making  an 
honest  living  there."  Mr.  Ramsden  accentuates  the  general 
indifference  of  the  populace  to  the  firing,  and  describes  the 
difficulty  he  had  in  inducing  the  British  suijjects  to  make  up 
their  minds  about  leaving  the  place.  Hobson  and  the  exploit 
on  the  'Merrimac'  is  redescribed,  and  J>Ir.  Ramsden  confirms 
the  reports  of  the  kindly  treatment  the  young  lieutenant 
received.  The  ex-consul  s  chief  dread  was  the  landing  of  the 
Americans,  and  this  point  is  reached  as  the  narrative,  some- 
what dramatically,  comes  to  a  temporary  conclusion.  "  Oiiida  " 
coins  for  us  a  new  word  "  canicide,"  and  writes  in  characteristi- 
cally forcible  style  of  dogs  and  the  muzzling  order.  The  fate 
of  poor  Jvlr.  Walter  Long,  were  he  delivered  up  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  fair  authoress,  would  be  awful  to  contemplate. 
Mr.  Rhodes  will  bs  glad  to  know  that  Professor  Dicey  does  not 
see  that  he  has  much  cause  for  discouragement  at  the  results  of 
the  Cape  elections  ;  and  Sir  W^dfred  Lawson  should  gather  a 
deal  of  encouragement  from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Daly's  article  on 
the  "  New  Aspect  of  the  Drink  Question."  Air.  D.  C.  Boulger, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  a  life  of  Gordon,  has 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  administrative  work  performed  by  the 
Belgians  in  the  Congo  states  during  the  past  twelve  years.  He 
foresees  for  Central  Africa  "an  era  of  extraordinary  commercial 
and  industrial  activity  and  prosperity";  and  he  denies  the 
proverbial  laziness  of  the  negro,  if  working  under  clearly  defined 
conditions.  Englishmen  should  look  with  admiration  and 
complacency  upon  this  State  which  has  so  zealously  carried 
out,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  principles  which  have  established 
our  own  Colonial  empire.  The  article  is  full  of  interest  from 
first  to  last.  "  Diplomaticus"  discusses  the  mysterious  Anglo- 
German  Agreement,  and  throwing  aside  all  previous  explana- 
tions, declares  that  the  solution  will  be  found  to  concern  the 
Portuguese  African  Colonies,  and  the  right  of  pre-emption  in 
regard  to  them,  between  England  and  Germany.  Many  facts 
bear  out  the  probability  of  this  contention,  and  chief  among 
them  will  be  found  the  hopeless  bankruptcy  of  Portugal,  and  the 
rumour  that  the  arbitrators  in  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  dispute 
have  decided  against  that  country.  "  Diplomaticus"  tells  us  that 
negotiations  were  set  on  foot  between  London  and  Berlin  by 
Count  Burnay,  and  Major  Consinho  de  Albuquerque,  and 
that  the  "  first  result  of  these  agreements  v.  ill  be  the  leasing  of 
Delagoa  Bay  by  Great  Britain.'  "Diplomaticus"  hints  at  authori- 
tative information  which  has  been  given  him  in  support  of  these 
statements.  We  devoutly  hope  he  may  prove  to  be  in  the 
right,  for  though  we  may  not  quite  agree  with  all  the  conclu- 
sions he  has  drawn,  we  cannot  but  recognise  the  deep  and 
far-reaching  results  which  would  inevitably  follow  such  a  treaty. 

The  "Contemporary"  contains  but  two  articles  which  are  in 
any  way  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Vaughan  Nash  joins  in  the 
universal  condemnation  of  the  East  London  Water  Conr- 
pany.  A  great  many  of  his  facts  have  been  reiterated  again 
and  again,  but  one  point  has  escaped  general  notice,  and  to  this 
Mr.  Nash  draws  special  attention.  There  was  astonishing  blind- 
ness of  the  company's  engineer  as  to  the  natural  conclusions 
proceeding  from  his  statements.  Said  Mr.  Bryan  :  "The  rivers 
and  springs  are  always  dependent  upon  the  winter  rainfall,''  and 
last  winter  the  rain  did  not  fall.  There  is  a  tone  of  pathetic 
injury  about  this.  But  why  did  the  directors  wait  for  the  rain 
to  fall.'  They  had  applied  for,  and  had  gained,  the  power  to 
make  connexions  for  necessary  additional  supplies,  therefore 
why  should  they  refrain  from  action  until  the  catastrophe  was 
upon  them  ?  Mr.  R.  W.  Felkin  touches  on  the  all-important 
question  of  the  future  of  the  Soudan.  (There  is  a  deal  about 
Africa  in  the  reviews  of  this  month.)  Mr.  Felkin  claims  that 
his  opinions  "are  based  on  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  dis- 
tricts," and  "are  the  outcome  of  discussions  with  Gordon, 

Emin,  Gessi,  Junker  '    The  Soudan  comprises  three 

large  areas  ;  from  the  "  frontier  of  Egypt  proper  to  a  line  which 
may  be  taken  as  10°  N.  lat."  ;  up  to  the  Albert  Lake  ;  and 
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Usranda  and  Unyoro,  and  all  of  a  totally  clitierent  chavacte., 
ihere  war,  discontent  and  anarchy  abound.  Ihese  districts 
will  require  careful  management,  and  the  S-'eatest^  heed  paK  o 
the  selection  of  officials.  As  regards  the  capital,  Mi.  W  elkin 
does  not  favour  the  rebuilding  of  the  ruined  Khartoum,  but  has 
a  preference,  on  financial  and  sanitary  grounds  for  Omdurman 
or  some  similar  site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  N  ile.  The  mattei 
of  trade  increase  largely  depends  on  the  water  supply.  Ihe 
barra<-e  on  the  Nile  will  develop  irrigation  in  the  south,  and 
artesian  wells  might  also  be  employed.  Mr.  Felkin  quotes  at 
len'nh  the  produce  of  such  districts  as  Eahr-el-C.hazl,  Koido- 
fan^and  Darfur,  and  the  Equatorial  Province,  m  the  year  ibb2, 
and  which  then  showed  a  profitable  income  on  the  exports. 
This,  with  the  future  development  of  the  railways  should  form  a 
hopeful  outlook  ;  the  possibilities  are  great,  but  the  task  is  dith- 
cult  and  needs  much  foresight.  ,        1  a^,- 

From  the  anonvmous  review  of  ^Ir.  Kiphng  s  work  readei. 
of  "Blackwood's 'Magazine  ='  will  learn  that  it  is,  indeed, 
'•impossible  to  frame  a  concise  yet  exhaustive  judgment  upon 
an  author  if  the  judge  employs  no  critical  f^^^l'^' 
possessor  of  an  allusive  style  finds  the  resources  of  the  English 
lah-uage  too  "be-garly  and  feeble"  for  the  full  expression  of 
his  appreciation.  The  reader  may  also  learn  that  losing  one 
temper  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  novel  and  commendable  though 
that  form  of  entertainment  may  be,  does  not  effect  much 
towards  enhancing  the  glory  of  a  patriotic  poet.  Lut  it  was 
ever  characteristic  of  Magas  garden  that  the  beautiful  ^\o  ^J| 
of  praise  cannot  thrive  there  and  blossom  without  twmmg  itself 
round  a  thistle  for  support.  Another  contributor  cannot  give 
tis  his  interesting  suggestions  as  to  the  position  hekl  by 
Velasquez  in  the  train  of  Philip  IV.,  without  throwing  doubts 
on  the  humanity  of  those  who  find  the  bull-rmg  cruel,  and  dis- 
comfiting such  problematical  persons  as  consider  that  Burling- 
ton House  affords  a  faultless  encouragement  to  art.  Some 
sticks  are  too  good  to  beat  dogs  with,  and  do^i-hunting  with 
Velasquez  is  a  fashionable  form  of  sport  th?.t  should  not  be 
encouraged.  "Blackwood's^'  also  contains  a  striking  history 
of  the  Astorian  and  British  fur  companies  in  America  ;  a  pretty 
description  of  the  waterways  in  Madeira  ;  and  a  discussion  by 
Sir  James  Forrest  of  the  manner  in  which  the  new  Norwegian 
game-law  will  affect  foreign  sportsmen  m  that  country. 

"  Temole  Bar  "  has  two  readable  pieces  of  biography—  1  he 
Love  Story  of  Lucy  Hutchinson,"  and  a  history  of  the  circum- 
stances that  made  Bernard  O'Higgins,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
an  Irish  beggar,  dictator  of  Chili.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  begins 
in  "Longman's"  his  observations  on  the  various  opera  10ns  of 
farming.  The  "  Argosy  "  has  a  translation  by  C  E.  Metekeike 
from  an  attractive  poem  of  Sully  Prudhommes  The  Cen- 
tury" has  an  exciting  account  of  "The  Parry  Express  that 
carried  the  mail  to  San  Francisco  in  the  sixties  and  seventies. 
In  this  service  "Buffalo  Bill"  once  rode  384  miles  without  a 
break  except  to  eat  and  to  change  horses.  M.  Armand  Dayot 
contributes  a  pleasant  article  on  Detaille  and  some  unpublished 
sketches.  Mr.  Sven  Hedin  in  "Harpers"  tells  an  amazing 
story  of  endurance  during  his  journey  from  the  1  amirs  to 
China:  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  has  an  ^I'^f ''^ted  artic  e  on  the 
Santiago  campaign  ;  and  Margaret  Deland's  "  Old  Cheste 
Tales''  are  still  charming.  To  the  "Pall  MaU  Magazme 
A  T  O.  C.  contributes  some  excellent  criticisms  and  suggestions 
on  the  teaching  of  English.  His  notes  should  make  a  stir 
beyond  the  circle  directly  aftected  by  the  examination  ot  the 
College  of  Preceptors.  

(For  Tills  Week's  Books  see  pagre  485.) 
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NOTES. 

THE  facts  on  which  the  Fashoda  dispute  is  based  are 
1    verv  much  deeper  than  is  generally  supposed.  At  first 
si-ht  it  Would  appear  as  if  the  French  were  grasping  at  a 
shadow  and  disregarding  the  substance  in  pertinaciously 
laving  claim  to  an  apparently  barren  and  unproductive 
spot  whilst  neglecting  the  fertile  district  ot  Bahr-el- 
Ghazl.    But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.    Fashoda  is 
a  point  of  incalculable  importance  to  France,  and  it  is 
correspondingly  important  that  we  should  frustrate  her 
desi^^ns  in  that  direction.     It  is  her  cherished  project 
to  make  a  railway  from  east  to  west  of  Africa,  in  order 
to  divide  the  continent  and  thus  prevent  the  joining 
of  the  two  British  spheres  by  direct  communication. 
With  this  object  in  view  she  has  obtained  from  Menelik 
concessions  to  build  a  railway  right  across^  Abyssinia, 
the  line  being  already  in  construction.     It  is  essential 
to  the  scheme  that  this  line  should  be  carried  through 
to  Fashoda.    But  it  is  equally  essential  that  we  should 
retain  Fashoda,  both  for  the  prevention  of  the  plan— 
which  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  British  interests — and 
for  the  establishment  of  that  Cape  to  Cairo  communica- 
tion which  will  give  us  supremacy  in  Africa.    The  issiaes 
at  stake  are  so  vital  to  both  countries  that  a  conflict 
between  them  is  more  seriously  threatened  than  most 
people  are  disposed  to  think. 

The  Empress-Dowager  continues  to  execute — or  other- 
wise maltreat — every  reformer  on  whom  she  can  lay 
hands.  Having  accustomed  the  Chinese  people  to  see- 
ing her  name  appear  in  the  Imperial  edicts,  she  is 
apparently  accustoming  them  to  seeing  the  Emperor's 
name  disappear.  All  edicts  were  formerly  signed  by 
the  latter,  even  when  mention  was  made  In  them  of  the 
Empress-Dowager  ;  but  we  are  now  informed  that  some 
are  signed  by  the  Einperor  and  some  by  the  Empress. 
The  recent  report  that  the  Empress-Dowager  Is  seated 
beside  Kwang-su  at  the  Imperial  Councils,  Instead  ot 
being  concealed  behind  a  screen  as  usual,  Is  strangely 
suggestive  of  the  gruesome  scene  In  the  Chinese  play, 
"The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,"  In  which  the  murderer  is 
seated  on  a  bench  beside  the  corpse  of  his  victim,  which 
he  has  propped  up,  in  order  to  conceal  the  crime  from  a 
passing-  policeman,  by  affectionately  linking  their  arms 
together.  But  if  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Is  really  still 
alive,  no  pains  should  be  spared  by  Lord  Salisbury  to 
rescue  a  friend  and  ally  from  his  fatal  surroundings. 

Probably  nobody  was  more  astonished  than  the 
manager  of  the  Hong-kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  at  the 
completion  of  the  contract  for  the  loan  in  connexion 
with  the  Niu-chwang-  railway  extension.  We  trust  that 
Hu  Yu  Fen  has  given  him  a  verbal  as  well  as  a  written 
guarantee  ;  because  the  former  is  regarded  as  binding, 
vifhile  the  Chinese  look  upon  the  latter  as  so  much 


waste  paper.  The  Russian  conditions  are  of  course 
included  in  the  barg-ain,  forbidding  the  concession  of 
foreign  control  of  the  railway  north  of  the  Great  Wall. 
We  hope  that  the  bank  manager  was  not  obliged  to 
make  a  journey  to  Peking  for  the  purpose  of  signing 
the  contract.  Entry  into  that  enlightened  city  cost 
Li  Hung  Chang  a  matter  of  ;^5o,ooo,  after  what  his 
countrymen  naturally  supposed  to  have  been  a  lucrative 
European  tour  ;  and  a  Chinese  official  recently  sum- 
moned to  the  capital  was  made  to  disgorge  p^6ooo 
which  he  had  come  by  quite  honestly— a  circumstance 
that  would  scarcely  be  taken  In  mitigation. 

There  Is  no  end  to  the  Sultan's  Insolence.  The 
Concert  of  Europe  presented  him  with  an  ultimatum 
ordering  the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  Turkish  soldiers 
from  Crete,  and  intimating  that  a  refusal  on  the  part  ot 
the  Porte  would  result  in  the  forcible  evacuation  of  the 
island  by  the  Powers.  To  this  menace  the  Sultan  coolly 
replied  by  a  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  leave 
sufficient  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  MohammeJan 
population.  The  word  "  sufficient"  Is,  as  the  Admirals 
pointed  out  to  their  respective  Governments,  an  elastic 
adjective  that  would  give  the  Porte  a  free  hand  to  con- 
tinue the  impudent  game  of  defying  the  Powers.  The 
Christian  population  has  received  definite  assurances 
that  every  Turk  shall  be  cleared  out  of  Crete,  and  on 
no  other  terms  can  order  be  restored.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Powers  will  not  yield  an  iota  to  any  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  Sultan.  They  come  up  at  every  stage 
of  the  proceedings  and  have  the  single  object  of 
evading  engagements  and  outwitting  the  Christian 
Governments  by  wily  reservations. 

Rather  to  our  surprise,  Mr.  Brodrick,  instead  of  Mr. 
Wyndham,  has  been  appointed  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affiilrs.  We  had  expected  and  Indeed  hoped 
that  Mr.  Wyndham  would  be  the  man.  Still,  Mr. 
Brodrick  has  an  excellent  record.  He  is  one  of  the 
several  brilliant  young  men  produced  by  Oxford  during 
the  last  twenty  years  who  have,  in  spite  of  their 
University  distinction,  achieved  something  in  after-life. 
He  "cleaned  out"  what  was  formerly  an  Augean 
stable,  the  War  Office,  and  we  believe  he  Is  capable 
of  dealing  similarly  with  the  Foreign  Office.  And  the 
Foreign  Office,  as  every  one  knows,  Is  sadly  in  need 
of  "cleaning  out."  It  Is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.' 
Wyndham,  though  he  has  ability  almost,  if  not  quite, 
of  the  first  order,  is  not  to  be  left  out  altogether.  He 
will  succeed  Mr.  Brodrick  at  the  War  Office,  where, 
even  after  all  Mr.  Brodrick  has  done,  he  will  still  find 
a  big  task  before  him.  Certainly  It  Is  not  so  big  as 
Mr.  Brodrick's  task— which  is  that  of  preventing  Lord 
Salisbury  playing  the  coward  on  every  possible  occasion. 
But  still,  it  is  a  big  task  to  complete  the  reformation 
which  Mr.  Brodrick  so  boldly  and  ably  began. 
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It  is  odd  that  none  of  the  daily  newsmongers  have 
noticed  that  tlie  Go\  ernment  House  in  Calcutta,  where 
the  late  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  will  shortly 
take  up  his  residence,  was  modelled  on  the  building  to 
which  the  said  Under-Secretary  will  some  day  return, 
should  he  outlive  his  father,  Lord  Scarsdale.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his 
Lord  Wellesley  days.  May  Lord  Curzon  prove  himself 
not  unworthy  of  the  proud  motto,  "  3/i'ns  crqita  in 

Tiie  defeat  of  the  Gordon-Sprigg  Ministry  at  the 
Cape  is  probably  the  best  possible  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  all  parties.  For  the  Ministry  to  have 
taken  no  notice  of  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  would 
merely  have  been  to  prolong  the  period  of  squabbling 
which  has  done  so  much  harm  to  all  the  interests  of  the 
Colony.  But  now  that  Mr.  Schreiner  has  grasped  the 
power  he  sought,  it  will  be  found  that  the  difference 
between  the  policies  of  the  Africanders  and  of  the 
Rhodes  party  are  as  the  difference  between  tweedledum 
and  tweedledee.  Mr.  Schreiner  can  only  pass  Pro- 
gressive measures,  and  now  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  hated  Mr.  Rhodes,  he  will  probably  see 
that  more  is  to  be  gained  by  conciliating  his  opponents, 
and  helping  to  bring  his  friend  Mr.  Kruger  to  an 
amiable  frame  of  mind,  than  by  an  irreconcilable 
policy.  Mr.  Schreiner's  followers  will  have  every 
reason  to  be  amiable.  In  the  present  state  of  political 
morality  at  the  Cape,  it  is  necessary  that  politicians 
should  have  something  to  sell.  The  majority  in  the 
Cape  Parliament  have  now  their  votes  to  serve  this 
useful  end,  and  there  are  always  plenty  of  buyers 
about,  which  is  another  reason  Vi^hy  the  defeat  of  the 
Ministr}-  will  not  make  much  difference  in  the  policy 
of  the  Colony. 

The  delegates  at  the  Peace  Commission  in  Paris  seem 
to  have  occupied  their  first  session  by  squabbling  about 
the  Philippines.  The  Spaniards  tried  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  occupation  of  Manila  hy  the 
American  forces,  but  the.-\mericanCommissioners  refused 
to  consider  the  point  at  all,  and  it  ended  in  the  matter 
being  referred  to  their  respective  Governments.  Mean- 
while the  Spanish  authorities  have  been  notified  that 
the  United  States  will  assume  military  and  government 
control  of  Cuba  on  i  December.  It  is  useless  for  the 
Spaniards  to  talk  big  now  that  the  war  is  ended  and  they 
have  received  a  thorough  beating.  Bombast  with 
nothing  behind  it  will  not  serve  them  in  the  least,  and 
unless  they  are  careful  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States  may  "cut  up  rough,"  like  Bismarck  during  his 
negotiations  with  Thiers  and  Jules  Favre  in  1871,  and 
begin  to  talk  Yankee. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  in  France  that  the 
tragic  will  lapse  abruptly  into  the  farcical.  Not  that 
the  case  of  M.  Zola  is  particularly  tragic,  but  he 
certainly  sought  diligently  to  make  it  so.  In  his  own 
estimation  he  is  a  martyr,  a  heroic  martyr,  the  most 
heroic  martyr  of  his  time.  Yet  he  does  not  stay  at 
home  to  pay  a  little  bill  for  thirty  thousand  francs — 
quite  like  an  ordinary  man.  It  is  true  that  the 
bill  was  in  the  form  of  a  fine  for  certain  unwary  ex- 
pressions regarding  the  writing  experts  in  the  Dreyfus 
case.  But  it  had  to  be  paid,  and  the  debtor  having 
fled,  the  sheriff  seized  his  goods  and  chattels.  This 
week  they  were  publicly  sold,  but  as  M.  Zola's 
publisher  bought  the  first  article  offered — a  table — 
for  thirty-two  thousand  francs  the  farce  fizzled  out 
suddenly.  Still  a  publisher  paying  twelve  hundred  odd 
pounds  for  an  author's  table  is  unique  in  the  world's 
history.  People  seldom  pay  so  much  as  that  for  an 
author's  books. 

The  Dreyfus  case  does  not  advance — even  although 
the  "  Times  "  gave  it  seven  and  a  half  columns  on  Thurs- 
day. The  truth  is,  that  nothing  definite  will  disclose 
itself  until  wc  have  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation. The  mysterious  statements  and  the  unverifiablc 
hints  are  still  numerous,  of  course.  Of  such  was  the 
gossip  published  this  v.-eck  by  the  "  Daily  News,"  in 
which  a  certain  letter,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
German  Emperor,  and  included  in  the  Dreyfus  dossier, 
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was  declared  to  be  a  forgery.  For  this  letter,  the 
French  Authorities,  advised  by  M.  Hanotaux,  paid 
30,000  francs.  We  can  well  believe,  if  the  document 
really  exists,  that  it  is  a  forgery.  Everything  connected 
with  the  whole  Dreyfus  case  is  tainted  with  fraud  and 
falsehood.  Nothing  will  serve  but  the  daylight  of  a 
new  trial. 

The  International  Conference  on  Scientific  Literature, 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  during 
the  week,  is  likely  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon 
scientific  discovery.  The  original  Conference  in  1896, 
which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  Europe, 
America  and  the  East,  recommended  the  publication  of 
a  complete  catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,  to  be 
issued  at  short  intervals.  The  value  of  the  proposition, 
and  the  saving  of  time  involved  by  it,  must  be  patent  to 
ev^erybody.  Hitherto  no  such  publication  has  been  in 
existence  ;  consequently,  a  man  working,  let  us 
suppose,  at  some  branch  of  biology  in  London,  might 
spend  years  in  working  out  a  hypothesis  which  had 
already  been  solved  by  a  brother  scientist  in  Austria. 
The  details  of  this  catalogue  were  left  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  it  was  the  report  of  this  body 
which  furnished  the  agenda  for  the  present  Conference. 
In  the  main,  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Committee  report  have  been  adopted,  but  most  of  the 
details  connected  with  the  compilation  of  the  proposed 
catalogue  have  been  referred  to  the  consideration  of  an 
International  Committee. 

To-day  is  Hospital  Saturday,  and  particular  interest 
attaches  to  the  event.  A  departure  has  been  in- 
augui-ated  which  may  seriously  affect  the  proportions  of 
the  Hospital  Fund.  There  were  grave  objections  to  the 
system  of  street  collection,  and  its  abolition  will  be  as  . 
cordially  approved  by  the  majority  of  people  as  by  the  : 
Lord  Mayor  himself.  But  in  the  streets  many  thousands 
of  odd  pennies  are  captured  by  energetic  women  and 
children,  and  a  good  deal  of  private  enterprise  will  be 
needed  to-day  to  make  up  the  loss  incurred  under  this 
head.  The  hospitals  are  doing  such  good  work  both  in 
the  relief  of  suffering  and  in  the  advancement  of 
medical  science,  that  the  purse-strings  of  the  humblest  ■ 
should  be  loosened  in  their  behalf.  However  generous  , 
the  forthcoming  contributions,  the  hospitals  can  never 
hope  to  get  abreast  of  the  calls  made  upon  them  by  poor 
humanity.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  which  is 
made  to-day  for  the  first  time,  will,  we  understand,  be 
announced  at  an  important  public  meeting,  to  be  held 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  Saturday 
the  29th  inst. 

The  accounts  which  are  now  coming  to  hand  almost 
daily  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  hurricane  in  the  West 
Indies  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  case  is  one  for 
Imperial  assistance.  Correspondents  draw  appalling 
pictures  of  the  helpless  distress  inflicted,  especially  in 
St.  Vincent.  One  writer  who  witnessed  the  ravages  of 
the  Indian  famine  declares  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
population  involved,  the  suffering  was  not  one-tenth 
of  that  in  this  particular  island.  When  the  news  of  the 
disaster  reached  England  we  pointed  out  that  ;^ioo,ooo 
would  barely  touch  the  fringe  of  the  misery.  The  Man- 
sion House  F"und  amounts  to  little  more  than  ;^'3o,ooo. 
That  private  charity  does  not  come  more  readily  to  the 
assistance  of  the  West  Indies  is  not  wholly  inexplicable. 
Many  of  those  who  are  especially  concerned  in  the 
islands  have  been  subjected  to  such  serious  loss  through 
the  operation  of  unnatural  competilion,  fostered  by  a 
lop-sided  fiscal  system,  that  they  either  have  no  funds  ■ 
to  spare,  or  insist  that  the  Imperial  Government,  which 
has  not  seen  its  way  to  accord  the  island  economic  pro- 
tection, must  come  to  the  rescue  in  this  present  crisis. 
From  an  economic  point  of  view,  Spanish  tyranny  and 
greed  have  not  been  more  disastrous  to  Cuba  than 
British  ideas  of  freedom  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  German  Emperor  is  now  in  full  sail  for  Constanti- 
nople, with  his  Empress  and  his  Foreign  Secretary,  and  j 
his  retinue  of  pastors  and  evangelists.  The  Emperor  is 
a  wonderful  actor,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  for 
him  to  avoid  mixing  the  two  parts  with  which  he  has 
gone  on  tour.    As  Protestant  Pope  and  the  preacher  of 
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a  now  Evanf>vl  lio  will  Iv  in  his  olcmeiit  in  Jerusalem ; 
"hut  what  will  he  said  ol"  the  preliminary  proceed mj^s  at 
CvMistantiiiople  when  the  new  crusader  iirst  appears  as 
the  hosom  friend  of  the  Sultan  and  his  protector  ayamst 
those  acKT^^'^^ive  and  j,Maspint;-  Christians  ?  No  doubt 
the  vouuK  '"'^'^  is  quite  capable  of  undertaUini,--  the  task 
of  converting-  the  Sultan  bv  his  Christian  example  and  his 
fine  tlow  of'  lanq-uaue.  and  of  brinij-ini;-  his  illustrious 
convert  in  triumph'to  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  needs  a  \oiv^ 
tonijue  indeed  who  hopes  to  get  the  bettor  ot  Abdul 
Hamid  in  ari,-ument  or  in  bargainint,-.  Sometimes 
those  who  i;o  out  for  wool  come  home  shorn. 

We  hope  that  the  County  Council  do  not  mean  to 
waste  any  more  time  on  the  water  question.  It  is  clear 
alike  to  'Moderates  and  to  Progressives  that  an  alto- 
>^ether  separate  and  distinct  supply  from  that  afforded 
by  the  Thames  is  necessary,  and  the  sooner  the  pre- 
li'minaries  to  that  end  are  got  through  the  better.  It  is 
foolish  to  repeat,  as  some  do,  that  the  scheme  for 
bringing  water  from  Wales  cannot  come  into  operation 
for  maifv  years,  and  that  it  will  be  very  costly.  Surely 
the  an>^\ver  is  that  the  longer  it  will  take  the  sooner  it 
ought  to  be  begun,  and  as  for  the  cost,  all  experience 
teat'hes  that  everv  year's  delay  in  such  matters  means 
an  increase  in  the  expense.  If  London  had  seriously 
tackled  the  water  question  twenty  years  ago,  when 
various  schemes  were  in  the  air,  it  could  have  been  dis- 
posed of  for,  at  the  least,  four  or  five  millions  less  than 
will  be  called  for  now.  As  it  is,  there  is  practically  only 
one  suitable  water  area  left  in  Wales,  and  if  London 
does  not  wake  up,  even  that  will  be  annexed  by  some 
of  the  midland  municipalities. 

That  the  Parnell  Anniversary  in  Dublin  should  have 
passed  over  without  more  than  a  ripple  of  excitement  is 
only  in  keeping  with  the  profound  calm  that  prevails  in 
Irish  politics  in  general.  Mr.  Redmond's  speech  was 
moderate  and  practical,  and  affords  a  welcome  contrast 
to  the  foolish  gabbling  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  who 
recently  exceeded  even  the  privileged  limits  of  his  wit- 
lessness  by  declaring  that  Irishmen  should  prove  their 
capacity  for  Local  Government  by  "capturing"  the 
new  County  Councils  in  Tammany  fashion,  and  using 
them  as  w'eapons  for  harassing  and  oppressing  the 
minority.  Mr.  Redmond  had  no  difficulty  in  pointing 
out  that  such  counsel  was  eminently  suited  to  complete 
the  conviction  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  that 
Home  Rule,  if  ever  obtained,  would  be  used  as  a 
weapon  for  injustice  and  plunder.  While  maintaining 
that  the  Nationalist  majority  had  a  perfect  right  to 
return  a  majority  on  the  Local  Boards,  Mr.  Redmond 
advised  his  followers  that  it  was  their  plain  duty  and 
interest  to  give  the  minority  their  fair  share  in 
public  business.  It  will  be  interesting  next  April  to 
watch  and  see  which  advice  the  average  Irishman  will 
take. 

Sir  Redvers  Buller,  who  entered  on  his  duties  as 
Commander  at  Aldershot  this  week,  is  a  good  soldier, 
and  has  earned  his  promotion  by  sheer  hard  work 
and  good  service.  He  has  fought  in  most  of  our 
wars  from  China  to  Canada,  and  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Soudan,  and  he  has  proved  himself  a  good  administrator 
as  well  as  a  good  fighter.  Nor  is  he  a  mere  martinet, 
who  regards  men  only  as  machines  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  obeying  orders.  It  is  almost  forgotten  now 
that  during  the  worst  of  the  Land  League  troubles  in 
Ireland,  Buller  was  sent  over  to  impart  the  necessary 
amount  of  military  rigour  into  the  civil  administration, 
and  to  see  that  "no  nonsense"  about  famine  and  dis- 
tress was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  supreme  neces- 
sity of  collecting  rents.  But  he  soon  showed  that  he 
had  a  heart  and  a  head,  and  he  gravely  offended  the 
Irish  officers  by  telling  them  that  law  and  order  could 
not  be  built  up  in  Ireland  any  more  than  in  Egypt  on 
injustice  and  extortion.  His  services  were  quickly 
dispensed  with  by  the  Government.  But  his  name  is 
remembered  in  Kerry  as  that  of  a  just  and  strong 
man. 

The  manner  in  which  reforms  are  carried  out  by  the 
Scotch  Education  authorities  is  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  methods  employed  at  the  English  Education  Depart- 
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ment.  In  order  to  make  a  few  nominal  changes  in  the 
orgftiii/alion  at  Whitehall  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was 
obliged  to  trumpet  his  legislative  intentions  in  the 
Queen's  Speech,  and  to  apply  himself  with  so  much 
fuss  and  ostentation  to  the  unusual  exertion  of  drafting 
a  Hill  that  his  friends  became  quite  anxious  about  the 
probable  effects  of  this  Herculean  task  on  the  Duke's 
health.  We  said  at  the  time  that  by  a  few  strokes  of 
the  pen  and  an  Order  in  Council  the  Duke  might  have 
accomplished  the  same  wonderful  achievement  of  altering 
names  and  preserving  abuses  without  the  risk  of  leaving 
his  arm-chair.  A  far  more  useful  scheme  of  educational 
reform  is  being  effected  by  the  Scotch  Office,  simply  by 
the  issue  of  a  circular  explaining  the  proposed  re- 
organization of  science  and  technical  instruction  in 
various  classes  of  schools.  The  plan  is  to  specialise 
the  various  branches  of  higher  education,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide separate  schools  giving  different  types  of  education  ; 
in  fact,  to  adopt  a  sensible  system  of  efficient  instruction 
such  as  may  equip  the  youth  of  Scotland  for  the  struggle 
with  our  Continental  competitors.  If  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  had  done  half  as  much  for  secondary 
education  in  England,  there  would  be  hope  for  the 
future.  But  to  call  the  Vice-President  "Minister  of 
Education"  and  shift  the  same  set  of  responsibilities 
from  one  department  to  another  will  not  assist  the 
coming  generation  to  compete  successfully  with  foreigners 
in  those  markets — if  any — \vhich  Lord  Salisbury  may 
neglect  to  hand  over  to  Russia  or  France. 

Seldom  has  a  more  infamous  system  of  blackmail 
been  exposed  than  the  diabolical  plan  for  extorting 
money  devised  by  the  man  Mitchell.  The  wonder  is 
that  anybody  could  have  been  silly  enough  to  fall  into 
his  trap  ;  but  his  victims  were  entirely  women,  whose 
utter  ignorance  of  law  and  government  made  them  an 
easy  prey.  His  method  was  to  send  a  type-written 
letter  to  ladies  who  had  purchased,  at  a  certain 
establishment,  some  quack  female  pills  or  other 
medicine.  This  document,  which  was  signed  "  Chas. 
J.  Mitchell,  Public  Official,"  contained  an  intimation 
that  legal  proceedings  had  been  commenced  against  the 
recipient,  who  was  charged  with  committing  a  criminal 
offence.  These  proceedings  were  to  be  stopped  on 
receipt  of  £2  2s.  costs  and  a  solemn  promise  in  writing 
that  the  offence  should  never  be  repeated.  The  police 
found  evidence  that  more  than  five  hundred  persons 
had  been  frightened  into  paying  the  amount  demanded  ; 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Northumberland  Avenue, 
where  Mitchell's  office  was  situated,  was  besieged  with 
unhappy  victims  trying  to  obtain  an  Interview  with  the 
blackmailer.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  husband  of  one 
of  the  threatened  persons  this  new  terror  might  have 
gone  on  indefinitely,  with  the  most  tragic  results.  It  is 
a  pity  that  so  few  people  are  gifted  with  sufficient 
commonsense  or  public-splritedness  to  forvv-ard  such 
communications  to  Scotland  Yard  ;  and  we  trust  that 
adequate  punishment  will  be  inflicted  upon  a  blackguard 
whose  brutal  imposture  must  have  caused  incalculable 
suffering  to  numbers  of  foolish  women. 

We  suggested  last  week  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  we  had  a  Minister  of  Justice  charged  with 
looking  after  obstinate  and  incompetent  magistrates, 
and  rapping  them  over  the  knuckles  when  necessary. 
It  Is  possible  that  we  have  a  Minister  who  makes  It  his 
business  not  to  correct,  but  to  Incite  and  encourage 
magistrates  (or  rather  magistrates'  clerks,  who  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  are,  in  fact,  "the  bench")  to  throw 
obstacles  In  the  way  of  the  new  Act.  We  do  not  make 
the  assertion,  for  we  have  not  yet  got  the  evidence  ;  but 
It  is  reported  In  circles  that  ought  to  know  that  hints 
have  gone  forth — some  go  as  far  as  to  say  a  circular 
has  been  issued — to  the  effect  that  the  Act  is  nof  to 
work,  and  that  applicants  are  to  be  harassed  by  ridicule 
and  threats  and  fines  and  fees.  We  know  of  one  case  in 
which  a  distress  warrant  was  issued  against  a  gentle- 
man who  was  absolutely  within  the  four  corners  of  the 
Act,  but  who  provoked  the  resentment  of  a  magistrate's 
clerk  by  venturing  to  differ  from  him  on  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Act,  and,  worst  of  all,  by  proving  that  he  was 
right  and  that  the  clerk  was  wrong.  Vv^ill  the  Local 
Government  Board  clear  themselves  of  this  very  serious 
charge  ? 
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It  is  not  simply  the  London  magistrates  who  are 
crivin«-  themselves  airs  about  their  "discretion"  under 
The  new  \'accination  Act.  We  receive  complaints  from 
all  over  the  country  on  this  matter  ;  indeed,  in  districts 
where  doctors  sit  on  the  bench  they  seem  to  delight  in 
being  more  insolent  even  than  a  London  stipendiary. 
At  Taunton,  one  Dr.  Liddon  badgered  an  unfortunate 
"conscientious  objector,"  and  obstinately  refused  to  be 
"  satisfied  "  with  any  explanation  till,  at  last,  he  had 
to  be  voted  down  by  the  other  magistrates.  Now  a 
doctor.  (/!/a  a  doctor,'has  a  right  to  hold  what  views  he 
likes  about  the  new  Act,  but  as  a  magistrate  it  is  at 
once  impertinent  and  illogical  for  him  to  constitute 
himself  the  advocate  of  either  side  of  the  controversy. 
He  has  to  administer  the  law,  and  there  his  duty  begins 
and  ends.  When,  for  example,  Mr.  Plowden  declares 
that  an  applicant  who  does  not  agree  with  him  exhibits 
"  the  consummation  of  obstinacy,"  it  is  only  human  to 
retort  that  the  magistrate  himself  exhibits  the  consum- 
mation of  imbecility. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester's  address  to  the  diocesan 
clergy  is  an  amazing  example  of  the  puerile  squabblings 
and  ridiculous  diversities  of  opinion  to  which  religion  is 
being  prostituted  in  this  country.  How  can  it  possibly 
affect  our  souls,  we  ask  in  sober  earnestness,  whether 
vestments  are  used,  if  incense  is  burnt  or  the  sacra- 
mental wine  mixed  with  water,  and  whether  or  no 
wafers  are  administered  with  it?  Yet  there  are  people, 
and  we  fear  a  very  large  percentage  of  them,  who 
believe,  or  deceive  themselves  into  believing,  that 
salvation  depends  upon  the  precise  ritual  observed  by 
the  officiating  clergy,  and  upon  the  number  or  size  of 
the  candles  placed \ipon  the  altar.  We  do  not  hear  of 
these  disputes  or  superstitions  among  Buddhist  or  fire- 
worshipping  populations  ;  and  we  should  like  to  ask,  in 
common  w  ith  "  A  Jew,"  who  wrote  to  us  in  September, 
if  this  behaviour  is  typical  of  the  love  Christians  bear 
one  another,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be— instead  of 
candles  or  wafers — the  basis  of  our  religion. 

We  congratulate  the  London  County  Council  upon 
the  splendid  bargain  it  has  made  for  the  public  in  the 
matter  of  the  South  London  Tramways.  For  ;^850,ooo 
the  Metropolis  comes  into  possession  of  a  complete 
tramway  system  which,  on  its  present  footing,  would 
pay  a  fair  return  upon  a  capital  of  double  that  amount. 
With  many  of  the  more  extravagant  fads  with  which  the 
Council  in  its  earlier  days  identified  itself,  we  have  no 
sort  of  sympathy  ;  but  on  this  question  of  making  the 
tramways  a  public  department  instead  of  a  private 
monopoly  it  has  acted  throughout  in  the  best  interests 
of  London,  showing  the  right  civic  spirit  properly 
tempered  by  business-like  prudence.  In  face  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  provincial  centres,  where  street  transit 
is  under  public  control,  there  is  something  very 
ludicrous  in  the  belated  opposition  to  purchase  which 
still  finds  expression  in  certain  quarters. 

Judging  from  some  of  the  Cobdenite  comments  on 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  September,  Great  Britain 
might  be  in  the  fiood-tide  of  commercial  prosperity. 
But  it  is  absurd  to  accept  the  improvement  on  one  or 
even  two  months  as  anything  more  than  a  tendency  in 
the  right  direction.    What  are  the  facts  of  the  com- 
mercial position  to  date  ?    It  is  true  exports  have  risen 
in  September,  1898,  as  compared  with  September,  1897, 
from  ^18,305,000  to  ;^i9,945,ooo,  an  increase  of  over 
a  million  and  a  half,  whilst  the  imports  have  increased 
less  than  half  a  million.     If  this  sort  of  thing  were  to 
continue  for  a  year  or  two  we    should    have  some 
ground  for  satisfaction.     But  against  this  improvement 
during  a  particular  month  we  have  to  set  a  very  dif- 
ferent record  for  the  nine  months  of  the  year.  Since 
December  last  our  exports  are  down  ;^3, 262,000,  whilst 
our  imports  have  gone  up  by  no  less  than  14,900,000. 
On  the  three  quarters  of  the  year  consequently  we  are 
1 7,000,000  to  the  bad.    Obviously  there  must  be  no 
pause  in  the  agitation  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in 
the  foundation  in  London  early  in  the  new  year  of  a 
regular  commercial  college  on  Continental  lines.  Such 
a  college  is  badly  wanted. 
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LORD  SALISBURY'S  LATEST  SURRENDER. 


,7'HEN  hasty  journalists  assured  their  readers  last 
morning:  that 


Monday  morning  that  now,  at  last,  Lord 
Salisbury  was  standing  firm,  a  mighty  sigh  of  relief 
went  up  from  the  whole  country.  That  sigh,  in  its 
depth  and  sincerity,  was  the  measure  of  the  distrust 
with  which  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  is  uni- 
versally regarded.  It  had  been  supposed,  and  the 
supposition  had  found  abundant  expression,  that  his 
lordship  was  going  to  play  the  old,  old  game  ;  that  the 
surrender  which  he  had  achieved  in  Siam,  Tunis, 
Madagascar,  West  Africa  and  China  was  about  to  be 
repeated  on  the  Upper  Nile  Valley.  Great  was  the 
relief,  therefore,  when  the  morning  newspapers  told 
their  readers  in  jubilant  tones  that  a  parliamentary 
paper  was  published  wherein  it  was  set  forth  that  Lord 
Salisbury  was  actually  standing  firm  in  the  Fashoda 
aft'air.  The  thing  w-as  proclaimed  as  a  kind  of  tenth 
wonder. 

Yet  a  little  knowledge  of  natural  history  would  have 
kept  even  the  hurried  journalist  right ;  the  Ethiopian 
does  not  change  his  skin,  nor  does  the  leopard  change 
its  spots.    Neither  can  Lord  Salisbury,  as  we  shall 
show,  alter  his  inherent  tendency  to  betray  the  interests 
of  his  country.     For  what  is  the  latest  claim  which  he 
formulates  in  regard  to  our  rights  in  the  Upper  Nile 
Valley?    It  will  be  found  on  page  5  of  the  parliamentary 
paper,  and  is  dated  9  September,  1898.  Telegraphing 
on'  that  day  to  Sir  E.  Monson,  he  says:  "I  request 
you  to  point  out  to  him   (M.  Delcass^)  that,  by  the, 
military  events  of  last  week,  all  the  territories  which 
wen  subject  to  the  Khalifa  passed  by  right  of  conquest, 
to  the  British  and  Egyptian  Governments."    This  is  an 
entirely  new  form  in  which  our  claim  is  presented. 
Hitherto  we  have  held  that  Egypt's  claim  to  Fashoda, 
as  well  as  to  Khartoum,  was  based,  not  on  present  con- 
quest, but    upon    an    inalienable    right   which  was 
established  by  previous  possession.    More  than  that  ; 
it  has  always  been  proclaimed  that  the  British  sphere  of 
influence  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Nile  Valley  and 
had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  territories  which  wer 
subject  to  the  Khalifa.    It  was  to  the  Nile  Valley  tha 
Sir  Edward  Grey  referred  when  he  made  his  famou 
declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  any  advanc 
into  that  region  by  French  emissaries  would  be  co 
sidered  as  "an  unfriendly  act."     Yet  here  is  Lor 
Salisbury  throwing  overboard  this  old  definite  claim  i 
favour  of  a  new  vague  claim  which  only  includes  "  " 
the  territories  which  were  subject  to  the  K/ialifa." 

The  astounding  nature  of  this  new  claim  of  rights  is 
only  understood  when  we  come  to  know  what  were  the 
territories  which  were  subject  to  the  Khalifa.  In  1895 
the  Egyptian  Intelligence  Department  constructed  a 
map  in  which  was  shown  "the  extent  of  the  Mahdist 
influence  "  at  that  date.  According  to  that  map  the  rule 
of  the  Mahdists  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  Uppef 
Nile  Valley.  It  included  Fashoda,  certainly,  but  it 
excluded  the  whole  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  Lord  Salisbury  by  his  declaration  of 
9  September  has  abandoned  all  definite  claims  to  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazl,  because  it  was  not  a  territory  which  was 
"subject  to  the  Khalifa."  Yet  our  claim  to  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazl  is  of  old  standing  and  is  indisputable.  This 
valuable  territory,  the  only  valuable  district  in  that 
region,  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  Government  by  right 
of  previous  possession,  just  as  much  as  Fashoda  ;  andif 
that  is  not  enough  we  can  point  to  the  clear  declaration 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  for  assuredly  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  is 
part  of  the  Nile  Valley  from  which  he  warned-oft'  all 
French  emissaries.  Yet  Lord  Salisbury  is  abandoning 
this  rich  and  important  province  to  France. 

He  does  this,  as  usual,  in  the  form  of  a  bargain.  To 
M.  Delcassd  he  virtually  makes  this  off'er :   Fashoda  j 
has  passed  by  right  of  conquest  to  the  British  and 
Egyptian  Governments,  because  it  was  "  part  of  the 
territory  which  was  subject  to  the  Khalifa."    That  is  ( 
not  open  to  discussion  ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  s 
any  claim  you  may  have  "  to  those  regions  which  are  not 
afl'ected  by  this  assertion  "  (see  the  Parliamentary  Paper, 
p.  5).    No  doubt  France  will,  in  the  end,  accept  thisj 
off'er,  because  she  knows  by  long  experience  that  in' 
dealing  with  Lord  Salisbury  she  always  gets  the  best  of 
the  bargain.     This  little  arrangement  on  the  Upper 
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Nile  \";illoy  will  bo  no  exception  to  the  rule,  tor,  ni  the 
diseu'^sionre-iu  Jinii-  the  territory  which  was  not  "  sub- 
iect  to  tlK-  Iviialira."'  France  will  be  able  to  point  to  the 
nvip  prepared  bv  the   l-:i;yptian    Government,  which 
shows  that  the  Hahr-el-tJha/l  was  not,  in  1895,  uiKler 
MahJist  rule.     Moreover,  slie  will  be  able  to  claim 
that    she  herself  has  now  occupied  the  province,  tor 
Marchand  established  a  line  of  outposts  between  the 
I'-rench  base  on  the  Mbomo  and  Meshra-er-Rek.  What 
counter-claim,  after  his  declaration  ot  9  September,  has 
Lord  Salisbury  to  present?    None  whatever.    He  has 
abandoned  the  Nile  Vallev  as  our  sphere  of  innucnce  ; 
he  has  also  abandoned  the  claim  of  Egypt  to  her  old 
province.  All  his  etVorts  are  directed  to  secure  Fashoda ; 
for  this  mess  of  pottai;e  he  is  willing-  to  sell  Egypt  s 
birthright  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl.    The  richest  province 
In  the  Soudan  in  payment  for  a  small,  unhealthy  trading- 
post  on  the  Nile  to'which  she  has  no  right  whatever— 
surely  that  will  be  for  France  a  most  excellent  bargain. 
\nd  vet  the  egregious  Bargain-maker  is  actually  being 
congratulated  by  the  whole  British   press  upon  his 
firmness  in  arranging  this  monstrous  bargain. 

That  is  not  particularly  wonderful,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
an   astonishment   to  find    Lord  Rosebery  giving  his 
approval.    For  Lord  Rosebery  knows  very  well  that  in 
the  despatch  of  9  September  Lord  Salisbury  has,  as  he 
puts  it,  "  gone  too  far  in  the  path  of  conciliation."  He 
has  there  circumscribed  our  claims  in  the  Nile  Valley  in 
a  manner  which  could  never  have  been  contemplated  by 
the  man  w^ho  was  personally  and  ministerially  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  any  advance  of  the  French  into 
the  Nile  Valley  would  be  considered  "an  unfriendly 
act."    Was  he'afraid  to  seem  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  difficult  situation?    If  so,  then  he  has  con- 
nived with  Lord  Salisbury  to  betray  our  interests  on  the 
Upper  Nih.    For  Lord  Rosebery  knows  the  value  of 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazl ;  he  knows  also'  to  whom,  by  right,  it 
should  in  future  belong.     He  did  not  mention  this 
province  by  name  but  it  was  clearly  in  his  mind  when 
he  said  :  "  I  hope  that  Ave  may  find  that  this  mission  of 
Major  Marchand,  conducted  far  from  French  territory, 
across  territory  to  which  France  has  no  claim,  and  to 
which  other  nations  have  a  claini,  will  prove  to  be  of  a 
local  and  not  of  an  authoritative  character."    There  is 
a  plain  hint  to  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  words  we  have 
underlined,  that  he  ought  not  to  give  to  France  what 
properly  belongs  to  us.     But  what  is  really  wanted  at 
the  present  moment  is  not  a  cryptic  utterance  such  as 
vou  have  there,  but  an  outspoken  declaration,  and  Lord 
Rosebery  is  the  man  to  make  it.     He  should  have  told 
Lord  Sahsbury  that  we  must  have  the  Nile  Valley,  and  the 
whole  Nile  Valley.    Even  so  we  could  only  have  a  very 
faint  hope  that  it  would  prevent  Lord  Salisbury  from 
betraying  the  interests  of  his  country  as  of  yore. 

THE  NEW  LAW  FOR  CRIMINALS. 

ON  Wednesday  or  Thursday  last  (the  lawyers  are 
not  certain  as  to  the  correct  date)  there  came 
into  force  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  will  in  a  way 
revolutionise  our   criminal    procedure  and   upset  the 
•cherished  principles  of  most  lawyers.    The  law  which 
Avas  passed  on  the  twelfth  of  August  last,  to  come  into 
operation  two  months  after  the  date  of  its  passing,  in 
all  probability  merely  restores  the  old  law  before  the 
subtlety  of  lawyers  and  judges  introduced  the  barbarous 
practice  of  closing  the  mouths  of  a  prisoner  and  his  wife. 
How  m.any  an  innocent  man  has  been  convicted,  or  how 
many  a  guilty  man  has  escaped,  through  this  custom  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  newer  way 
is  not  the  best  way  of  g-etting  at  the  truth.    The  great 
majority  of  our  prisoners  are  placed  in  the  dock  and 
have  to  defend  themselves  as  best  they  can.    They  are 
asked  by  the  judge  at  the  end  of  a  witness's  evidence 
'  whether  they  wish  to  ask  the  w'itness  a  question.  If 
'  the  prisoner,  as  he  generally  does,  comes  plump  out 
with  his  answer  to  the  charge  on  this  first  opportunity, 
he  is  abruptly  told  that  is  not  the  time  for  his  defence 
'  and  that  he  must  only  ask  questions.    Unless  he  is  an 
old  hand  he  is   frightened,  and  doesn't  know  what 
that  means,  and  says  nothing.    At  the  end  of  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  he  is  told  he  may  now  address  the 
jury;  but  his  defence  has  been  put  out  of  his  head;  he  is 
nervous  and  confused  :  he  mumbles  a  few  unintelligible 
■words,  scarcely  audible  in  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the 


court;  the  judge  sums  up  and  he  is  convicted.     He  is 
then  asked  if  he  has  anything  to  say  "why  the  Lourl 
should  not  pass  sentence  according  to  law."    As  a  rule 
lie  makes  no  answer  ;  but  it  has  been  known  that  when 
for  the  first  time  he  manages  to  make  it  clear  what  his 
answer   to  the  charge  is,  and  the  prosecutor  bcmg 
recalled  and  questioned  admits  the  new  fact  just  brought 
to  light,  the  jury  have  been  told  they  had  better  recon- 
sider their  verdict.     At  other  times  it  becomes  obvious 
that,  though  the  prisoner  has  been  able  to  make  out 
something  of  a  defence,  he  could  say  more,  explain  his 
meaning  better,  and  throw  more  light  on  the  darkness 
if  he  had  a  little  assistance.     A  juryman,  thereupon, 
bein"-  a  person  of  ordinary  common  sense,  and  not  a 
lawy^er,  tries  to  help  him.     "  Where  were  you  on  that 
night  ?  "  perhaps  he  asks— very  likely  a  most  sensible 
qifestion,  the  answer  to  which  might  be  verified  or 
contradicted— but    the  offending  juryman  is  at  once 
pounced  upon  by  the  judge,  counsel  and  usher,  and 
told  severely  he  must  not  ask  the  prisoner  questions. 
So    a    fact   which  might   solve   a  difficulty  remains 
unanswered,  because  of  some  antiquated  notion  of  the 
law  ;  and  the  jury  have  to  grope  about  in  the  dark  as 
best  they  may  for  a  verdict.     In  looking  for  it  they  too 
often  have  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  notorious 
judges  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns, 
judges  who  are  steadily  bringing  the  law  into  contempt 
by  acting  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 

Under  the  new  law  a  prisoner  is  to  be  allowed  to 
give  evidence  if  he  chooses  to  claim  the  privilege,  and 
the  judge  and  jury  may  presumably  ask  him  questions. 
He  may  also  presumably  be  cross-examined  on  the  state- 
ments made  by  him,  and  his  wife  may  also  be  called 
as  a  witness  both  for  or  against  him.    But  a  fatherly 
principle  is  still  to  protect  the  poor  habitual  criminal. 
If  he  is  wise  enough  to  decline  to  give  evidence,  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  under  this  latest  enactrnent  in  the 
statute  book,  is  prohibited  from  commenting  on  the 
fact,  and  from  pointing  out  the  inference  the  jury  might 
justly  draw  from  the  refusal  of  an  accused  person  to 
submit  himself  to  cross-examination.     Counsel  may 
shrug  his  shoulders,  or  smile  at  the  jury,  but  he  must 
not  say  a  word  as  to  the  non-appearance  in  the  witness 
box  of  the  person  who  could,  if  he  would,  go  there  and 
explain  his  conduct  upon  oath.     It  is  curious  that  the 
Act  does  not  go  further  and  stop  the  judge  from  making 
remarks  on  the  silence  of  the  accused.    Possibly  our 
legislators  did  not  think  of  this,  and  so  a  judge  may, 
and  some  of  our  stupid  and  wilful  judges,  we  presume, 
will,  point  out  to  the  jury  the  conclusion  they  should 
draw  if  one  who  is  now  at  liberty  to  make  an  explana- 
tion declines  to  do  so. 

There  is  another  saving  clause  in  the  Act  for  the 
habitual  criminal,  who  is  still  guarded  and  preserved 
like  valuable  game.     He  may  break  into  our  houses 
in  the  night  and  strangle  defenceless  old  ladies  ;  but  if 
he  is  caught,  he  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
tenderness.    Not  a  word  must  be  said  about  his  pre- 
vious  history  or    his    private    character.     When  an 
ordinary  witness  tells  his  story  in  Court,  it  is  allowable, 
in  order  to  test  the  value  of  his  evidence,  to  go  into 
his  antecedents.     He  may  be  asked  as  to  his  past.  If 
he  denies  that  he  has  been  convicted  of  felony,  for 
instance,  such  conviction  may  be  proved  against  him.  If 
he  is  a  scoundrel  who  is  shown  to  have  been  guilty 
of  fraud  and  to  have  gained  his  living  by  preying  upon 
his  fellow-creatures,  his  evidence  is  received  with  caution. 
Not  so  in  the  case  of  the  habitual  criminal,  who,  under 
this  new  piece  of  legislation,  elects  to  give  evidence  in 
his  own  favour  at  his  own  trial.    No  question  may  be 
put  to  him  tending  to  show  what  his  past  history  has 
been,  however  bad  his  past  may  have  been,  or  however 
important  it  is  that  his  character  should  be  known.  Only 
if  he  brings  it  on  himself  by  making  charges  against 
the   prosecution,   or  by  giving  evidence  of  his  good 
character— both  of  which  things  the  habitual  criminal 
will  be  careful  not  to  do— may  the  credibility  of  his 
evidence   be   tested  by  cross-examination  as  to  his 
character.     But   the   first   thing   at   the   trial   of  a 
prisoner  an  ordinary  person,  endeavouring  to  get  at 
the  truth  and  to  do  justice,  seeks  to  know  is,  what  is 
his  character?    The  jury,  when  in  doubt,  frequently 
ask  to  be  informed  what  is  known  of  the  prisoner. 
They  are  told  that  is  not  their  business.    Judge  and 
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counsel  may  know  all  about  him,  but  the  arbiters  of  the 
facts,  those  most  interested  in  knowing,  are  kept  in  the 
dark— the  surest  way  to  let  the  guilty  go  unpunished 
and  the  innocent  to  run  some  chance  of  being  convicted. 

Such  are  the  principles  on  which  the  new  Act  is 
founded — a  step  in  the  right  direction,  no  doubt,  and 
one  for  which  lovers  of  justice  and  law-abiding  citizens 
should  be  thankful,  though  the  step  be  halting  and 
vacillating.  It  has  long  been  notorious  that  barristers, 
and  not  necessarily  impecunious  ones,  take  fees  to  work 
for  the  conviction  of  men  against  whom  there  is  no 
sound  evidence  ;  it  has  long  been  notorious  also  that 
the  police,  on  discovering  evidence  proving  the  innocence 
of  a  prisoner,  habitually  suppress  it  rather  than  admit 
themselves  to  be  in  the  w-rong.  In  its  details,  like 
most  modern  legal  measures,  the  new  Bill  is  full 
of  uncertainties.  During  the  debate  on  the  Bill  a 
difference  of  opinion  arose  among  the  legal  members 
as  to  whether  an  accused  person  sent  for  trial  should 
be  allowed  to  give  evidence  before  the  grand  jury 
— a  good  instance  of  how  we  oscillate  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another.  Having  kept  him  for  centuries 
from  giving  evidence  when  his  evidence  was  wanted,  it 
was  thought  right  to  allow  him  to  appear  before  a  grand 
jury  where  it  could  by  no  possibility  be  needed.  As 
the  business  of  a  grand  jury  is  only  to  find  if  there  is  a 
prima  facie  case  against  the  accused,  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  they  can  have  to  do  with  evidence  for  the  defence. 
However,  some  very  eminent  lawyers  thought  this 
ought  to  be  allowed,  and  so  sharp  was  the  contest,  and 
so  short  w^as  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  point  was  left  undecided  and  In  doubt. 
Our  legislators,  not  being  able  to  make  up  their  minds 
as  to  what  they  wanted,  have  left  It  to  some  other 
tribunal  to  find  out  what  they  meant.  This,  and  many 
other  difficulties  which  will  present  themselves  to  the 
eye  of  the  experienced  advocate,  will  before  very  long 
have  to  be  settled  by  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases 
Reserved  at  the  expense  of  some  unfortunate,  and 
possibly  innocent,  prisoner. 

THE  SPANISH  AMERICAN  WAR.— III. 

BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

u  "p\RUNK,  damnably  drunk  the  Dagoes  are,"  said 
-L'  an  American  sailor,  as  he  helped  Into  the  boat 
some  of  the  survivors  of  the  "Vizcaya,"  which  lay  a 
smoking  wreck  on  the  rocks  outside  Santiago  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  3  July.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
a  great  number  of  the  Spanish  sailors  were  picked 
up  in  a  helplessly  intoxicated  condition.  It  is  for  the 
Spaniards  to  tell  us  whether  drink  was  served  out  to 
them  before  the  ships  left  the  harbour  to  inspire  their 
courage,  or  whether  they  had  broken  into  the  liquor 
lockers  when  the  ships  had  run  aground  and  surrendered. 
In  the  former  case  It  might  account  for  the  exceptionally 
bad  practice  which  they  made  at  the  American  ships. 
When  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  closed  round  the 
wrecks  of  the  Second  Spanish  Armada,  we  instinctively 
looked  back  and  summed  up  in  our  minds  the 
results  of  the  fighting  of  both  navies.  Putting  aside 
the  question  of  possibly  alcoholised  gunners,  the  practice 
made  on  either  side  was  such  as  to  not  leave  much  to 
boast  of.  We  hear  a  lot  of  American  marksmanship, 
so  much  that  perhaps  we  are  beginning  to  believe  in 
it  without  any  minute  examinations  of  the  actual  results. 
The  expenditure  of  the  ammunition  on  the  destruction 
of  Cervera's  fleet  was  enormous,  but  the  percentage  of 
hits  was  practically  less  than  three  ;  whereas  in  the 
bombardment  of  San  Juan  at  Porto  Rico,  although  the 
forts  were  fired  on  by  the  entire  squadron,  under 
Sampson's  command,  the  damage  done  was  practically 
nil. 

I  was  present  at  three  bombardments  of  the  Santiago 
Forts,  which  I  watched  with  great  interest.  The  day 
after  the  surrender,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
going  up  to  inspect  them  myself  and  take  photogrjiphs 
of  the  damage  done.  The  guns  defending  Santiago 
consisted  of  six  six-inch  Hontorias  taken  from  one  of 
the  ships  of  the  fleet  ;  a  number  of  antiquated  cannon, 
which,  however  interesting  to  a  museum,  were  abso- 
lutely useless  for  fighting  purposes  ;  a  Hotchkiss  bat- 
tery, placed  so  as  to  fire  across  the  entrance  and  what- 


ever mines,  if  any,  were  laid  down  in  the  channel.  As 
regards  the  damage  done  by  the  four  bombardments, 
one  of  the  old  guns  was  completel}-  knocked  over,  one 
of  the  Hontorias  was  hit,  but  not  sufficiently  badly 
damaged  to  put  the  gun  out  of  action,  and  none  of 
the  other  guns  appear  to  have  been  hit  at  all,  although 
the  ground  surrounding  the  batteries  was  thoroughly 
ploughed  up  In  all  directions.  The  Spanish  practice 
from  the  Santiago  forts  was  astoundlngly  bad.  Firin;, 
from  an  elevation  of  200  feet,  with  a  long  base  line 
they  only  succeeded  in  hitting  the  American  ships  thre^ 
times.  At  each  of .  the  bombardments  which  I  wit- 
nessed the  American  ships  came  in  to  within  exactly 
the  same  range,  viz.,  2500  yards,  but  the  Spaniards 
never  seemed  to  get  the  range  accurately.  I  have  seei^ 
the  shots  falling  beyond  them,  falling  short,  and  fallhiL 
around  them,  until  it  looked  that  even  by  pure  chancc 
they  should  have  struck  the  Am.erlcans  oftener.  Not- 
withstanding the  reports  in  American  papers,  I  never 
saw  one  of  the  Spanish  batteries  entirely  silenced,  as, 
although  the  gunners  often  retired  to  the  bomb-proof 
sheds  behind  their  batteries  when  the  American  fire 
became  excessively  hot,  they  Invariably  came  back  and 
fired  a  couple  of  parting  shots  as  the  American  ships 
retired  to  their  blockading  stations. 

Among  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  this  war  It  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  torpedo-boats  are  abso- 
lutely useless  in  daylight  against  quick-firing  and 
machine  guns,  and  must  be  regarded  in  future  as  the 
owls  of  the  fleet.  Even  at  night,  the  search-lights  of 
the  American  ships,  thrown  on  the  entrance  of  Santiago 
Harbour,  prevented  the  Spanish  torpedo-boats  from 
coming  out.  Off  the  coast  of  Porto  Rico  the  Spanish 
torpedo-boat  "Terror"  came  out  to  attack  the  "St. 
Paul,"  but  she  had  not  come  within  three  miles'  distance  , 
when  she  was  stopped  dead  by  an  excellently  directed 
fire  from  the  cruiser  ;  one  of  her  engines  was  disabled, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  retire.  The  torpedo-boat 
"  Winslow,"  at  Cardenas,  sent  to  torpedo  a  gunboat 
lying  within  the  harbour,  was  immediately  riddled 
from  the  shore  when  she  got  inside  ;  one  of  her 
engines  disabled,  five  of  the  crew,  including  the 
gallant  Lieutenant  Bagley,  killed,  and  several  wounded 
before  she  was  towed  back.  At  Manila  two  torpedo! 
vessels  inade  a  brilliant  attempt  to  change  the  fortune 
of  the  day  by  attacking  three  of  the  American  cruisers, 
but  were  beaten  back  with  heavy  loss. 

The  result  of  firing  dynamite  shells  was  regarded  with 
considerable  Interest.  I  examined  the  places  where 
they  had  fallen  close  to  Morro  Castle.  In  each  case  a 
big  hole  about  five  feet  deep  was  made  in  the  ground, 
but  the  area  of  lateral  destructiveness  was  much  less 
than  I  had  anticipated.  The  dynamite  shells  that  were 
exploded  In  the  town  were  fired  from  the  dynamite  field 
gun  belonging  to  the  Rough  Riders,  and  appeared  in  the 
same  way  to  have  done  comparatively  little  damage. 
It  was  remarkable,  however,  what  good  practice  was! 
made  by  the  dynamite  shells  fired  from  the  "  Vesuvius," 
considering  that  the  guns  cannot  be  trained  ^  Inde- 
pendently of  the  ship,  as  they  are  fixed  firmly  in  the 
bow,  so  that  aim  must  be  taken  by  steering  alone. 
Amongst  the  odd  tips  to  be  learnt  from  a  war  is  the 
lesson  that  mines  to  be  effective  must  be  kept  in  proper 
order.  While  going  up  Guantanamo  Harbour  the 
"Marble  Head  "  and  the  "Texas  "  picked  up  two  mines 
which  became  entangled  in  their  propellers.  Rome  was  j 
once  saved  by  geese.  These  ships  were  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  barnacles  which  had  grown  so  thickly 
on  the  levers  of  the  mines  that  when  the  ships  struck 
them,  the  levers  jammed,  and  were  not  driven  home  so  1 
as  to  explode  the  gun  cotton. 

The  advantage  of  the  use  of  smokeless  powder  was  a 
factor  that  made  itself  apparent  every   day   of  the  ^ 
fighting  during  the  war.    My  first  experience  of  it  wasij 
at  that  ludicrously  abortive  attempt  at  landing  troops  j 
to  join  the  insurgents,  from  the  steamer  "Gussie."j 
Bullets  from  the  shore  were  hitting  the  funnels  and| 
sides  of  our  despatch  boat,  while  we  had  no  idea  from  : 
what  part  of  the  shore  the  firing  came.   The  "  Gussie  " 
herself  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  sunk  by  a  shot 
from  a  field  battery,  the  location  of  which  could  not  be 
fixed  by  the  gun-boats  acting  as  escort.    When  650 
marines  at  Playa  del  Este  had  to  hold  the  top  of  a  hill 
for  four  days  surrounded  by  Spaniards  under  cover,  the 
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l'''su  su  zip"of  llie  M.uiser  Inilletsciittiiiir  llio  air  whip-liko, 
kvas  goin!4'  on  over  lio;ul  and  aroinul,  but  there  was 
•ibsolntelv  nothini,'  to  indicate  from  wliat  part  of  tlie 
surroundinij  woods  the  Spanish  were  fuinj^^  When  the 
'"  Winslow "  was  so  badly  mauled  at  Cardenas,  our 
jcrew  could  not  locate  tlie  spot  on  the  shore  from  where 
!lhe  hottest  fire  came.  In  the  fij^Iitinj;-  outside  Santiaijo 
the  American  Volunteers  armed  with  Sprinijlield  rifles 
were  the  only  troops  on  either  side  that  used  the  old 
hrown  powder.  Such  arms  must  now  be  re;4-arded  as 
quite  obsolete.  It  would  be  better  if  t!\e  men  had  been 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  as  then  they  would  not 
have  drawn  the  enemy's  fire  in  the  way  they  did. 
1  The  experiment  of  usinj;'  a  war  balloon  at  the  battle 
|of  I  July  was  disastrously  unsuccessful.  As  it  rose 
iovcr  the'tree-tops  it  did  not  take  the  Spanish  jj^unners 
\o\v^  before  they  got  the  rangfe,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
bringing  it  to  the  ground  with  shrapnel.  It  had,  how- 
ever, disclosed  the  American  position,  and  caused  great 
loss  of  life  among  the  troops  who  very  stupidly  had 
been  massed  behind  it.  Lieut.  Wise,  of  the  ist  Cavalry, 
had  made  such  successful  experiments,  which  he  de- 
monstrated at  Tampa,  with  a  kite  camera,  that  I  am 
surprised  it  was  not  made  use  of  by  the  fleet  outside 
Santiago  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  position  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  within. 

I  regret  that  the  space  at  my  disposal  doss  not  permit 
me  to  recount  more  in  detail  many  of  the  deeply  in- 
teresting incidents  of  this  campaign.  Americans  have 
every  reason  to  be  thoroughly  proud  of  their  navy, 
which,  being  almost  completely  free  from  the  curse  of 
their  politics,  is  not  handicapped  in  the  same  way  that 
the  army  is.  Instances  of  the  bravery,  endurance, 
devotion  to  duty  and  heroism  from  the  men  of  both 
services  are  thick  in  my  memory,  often  showing  through 
the  handicapping  obscuration  of  official  mismanage- 
ment. Amongst  which  I  recall  now  the  sight  of  the 
dust-discoloured  and  limp  form  of  a  sergeant  of 
marines,  mortally  wounded,  being  carried  back  from 
the  fighting  line  ;  with  every  laboured  breath,  dark 
streams  of  blood  trickled  from  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
Inside  his  shirt  collar.  I  recollect  the  worried,  tired 
voice  that  gurgled  out  to  his  bearers,  "  No,  boys,  take 
me  back  to  my  post." 

A  young  Cuban  wounded  in  the  arm  runs  back  and 
las  it  bandaged  up  and  immediately  returns  to  the  firing 
ine.  He  is  hardly  there  a  moment  when  he  falls,  shot 
;hrough  the  stomach.  Failing  in  his  effort  to  rise  and 
ire  another  shot,  he  sinks  back  on  the  ground,  quite 
"ull  of  great  content  his  almost  girlish  face  looks. 
■'  Viva  Cuba  Libre,"  he  calls  out,  and  dies  with  a  smile, 
tvhich  remains  on  his  face  after  life  has  gone.  But  the 
sinister  shadow  of  criminal  mismanagement  and  political 
;orruption  seemed  always  hovering  over  the  army  like  a 
^'lant  vampire,  hovering  over  the  deserted  wounded, 
:he  sick  men,  sick  unto  death,  crawling  miles  along  a 
jwampy  road  towards  a  far-off  hospital  destitute  of 
supplies,  hovering  over  the  men  slowly  dying  of  thirst, 
rhere  is  a  figure  of  the  American  eagle  over  the  War 
Office  in  Washington.  With  slight  alteration  it  might 
oe  made  a  reminiscence  of  the  war.  It  would  not  take 
much  to  change  It  from  the  figure  of  an  eagle  into 
that  of  a  vampire,  unpelican-like  feeding  on  its  own 
:hildren,  who,  under  a  strange  delusion,  not  realising 
:he  nature  of  their  Frankenstein  mother,  are  content  to 
iweat  and  groan  under  the  most  heartlessly  tyrannical 
government  on  earth — the  tyranny  of  democracy. 

A  TENANT-FARMER. 

TIT  E  died  last  year  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  a  type 
of  those  substantial  tenant-farmers  of  the  shires 
svho,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  may  be  said  to 
lave  reached  the  height  of  their  prosperity.  For  full 
[ive-and-twenty  years,  bad  times,  changed  conditions  of 
igriculture  and  foreign  competition  have  dealt  heavily 
>vith  the  once  prosperous  tenant-farmers  ;  and  yet  I 
:hink  there  are  signs  that  they  have  seen  the  worst 
3f  the  bad  times,  and  are  slowly  turning  the  corner. 
Rents  have  been  greatly  reduced;  corn  has  shown 
3rief  signs  of  better  prices  ;  expenses  have  been 
everywhere  cut  down  ;  and  now  vacant  farms  are  more 
n  demand  than  they  have  been  for  years  past.  I 
selieve  there  is  yet  hope  for  the  tenant-farmers,  who. 
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wilh  the  faults  and  failings  of  poor  humanity,  have  yet 
so  many  good  points.  Take  them  all  round,  there  is 
not  in  Britain  a  cleaner-bred,  cleaner- living,  morn 
honest,  manly  .and  straightforward  set  of  men  thad 
this.  Certain  types  of  civilisation  we  can  well  afTore 
to  spare;  it  is  needless  to  name  them,  they  are 
numerous  enough.  15ut  we  can  ill  spare  the  tenant- 
larmcr. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  whom  I  will  call  John 
Weston,  was  born  nine-and-seventy  years  ago  in  a 
Mitlland  shire.  In  that  shire  his  ancestors  had  been 
settled  for  at  least  four  hundred  years,  probably  much 
longer.  They  had  been  since  Queen  IClIzabeth's  time 
mainly  yeomen-farmers,  occupying-  their  own  land. 
But,  as  Macaulay  pointed  out  years  ag^o,  the  yeoman 
has,  since  Charles  II.'s  time,  been  a  steadily  vanishing 
race.  John  Weston's  father  was  the  last  of  a  race  of 
these  sturdy  yeomen.  He  lived  in  his  own  house,  and 
farmed  two  hundred  acres  of  his  own  land.  In  that 
ancient  sandstone  house,  with  its  mullloned  windows, 
low  yet  spacious  rooms,  and  the  date  165 1  carved  above 
its  front  doorway,  was  born  John  Weston,  one  of  a 
numerous  famil}-  of  children.  The  old  gentleman,  his 
father,  lived  plainly  yet  comfortably.  He  was  one  of 
the  old  port-wine  school,  and  when,  at  rare  intervals, 
he  entertained  some  of  his  neighbours,  after  a  coursing 
meeting  or  the  like,  his  excellent  cellar  must,  by  his 
son's  account,  have  suffered  heavily  from  the  assaults 
of  the  two  and  three  bottle  men  of  that  period.  The 
old  gentleman  was  a  famous  shot,  and  with  a  neigh- 
bour commanded  most  of  the  partridge  shooting  for 
miles  round.  His  long-barrelled  duck  gun  hung  for 
many  a  long  year  in  the  kitchen  of  John  Weston. 

Hunting  was  always  a  passion  with  John  Weston,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  of  his  recollections  was  the  meet  of  fox- 
hounds in  front  of  his  father's  house.  The  hounds  were 
then  hunted  by  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  a  Welsh  baronet ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  and  his  long-skirted  huntsman,  Tom 
Wingfield,  never  faded  out  of  his  recollection.  Nor  did 
old  Griff  Lloyd,  a  stout  old  Welsh  clergyman,  cousin 
to  Sir  Thomas,  a  survival  of  the  port-wine  drinking, 
hunting  parsons  of  the  last  century,  who  loved  the  chase 
better  than  he  loved  anything  else  in  the  world,  and, 
despite  his  immense  weight,  was  usually  to  be  seen  at 
all  meets  of  Sir  Thomas's  hounds.  Griff  Lloyd  had  a 
wonderful  appetite  of  his  own,  and  John  Weston  could 
well  remember  how  the  old  parson  used  to  relish  the 
pork  pies,  home-brewed  ale,  sherry  and  other  good 
things  set  forth  at  his  father's  table  when  hounds  met 
near. 

Although,  in  the  fashion  of  those  days,  his  father  ruled 
his  family  somewhat  despotically,  John  Weston  was 
allowed  a  good  deal  of  liberty  in  the  way  of  sport.  The 
gun,  so  much  loved  by  his  father,  he  never  much  took 
to,  but  of  hunting  and  hunting  lore  he  never  tired  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  One  of  the  first  glimpses  I  remember 
of  him — a  good  many  years  ago  now — was  as  he  crashed 
through  a  tall  fence  on  a  well-bred  chestnut,  and  pre- 
sently rushed  in  close  pursuit  of  the  raving  pack. 
Hunting,  indeed,  he  loved  above  all  other  pastimes  ; 
he  had  followed  hounds  since  1830,  and  had  memories 
of  many  celebrated  masters  :  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn, 
Sir  Charles  Knightley,  Old  Squire  Drake,  his  son  the 
well-known  "  Tom  "  Drake,  George  Payne,  Squire 
Osbaldeston,  and  many  others,  who  flourished  long 
years  before  agricultural  depression  and  wire  fencing 
were  dreamed  of.  He  had  a  first-rate  seat  on  a  horse, 
and  excellent  hands,  and  his  thin,  upright  figure, 
handsome  fresh-coloured  face,  and  snow-white  hair  and 
beard  were  familiar  in  the  hunting  field  until  but  a  year 
or  two  before  he  died. 

When  his  own  father  died,  towards  1850 — his  mother 
had  died  many  years  before — the  patrimony  was  sold 
and  the  proceeds  divided  among  the  five  or  six  surviving 
children.  I  suppose  John  Weston's  share  amounted  to 
something  between  ^3000  and  ;^40oo — a  very  sufficient 
sum  of  money  on  which  to  start  and  stock  a  farm. 

John  Weston  thenceforth  became  a  tenant  farmer  on 
his  own  account.  In  the  first  instance  he  rented  some  four 
hundred  acres,  afterwards  increased  to  rather  more  than 
five  hundred.  Not  quitting  his  old  village,  he  married 
and  settled  down — after  a  few  years  in  a  smaller  dwelling 
— in  a  large,  comfortable  house  of  the  country  sandstone, 
built  for  him  by  the  great  landowner  from  whom  he 
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rented  most  of  his  holding-.  In  that  house  he  brought 
up  his  family,  and  lived  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
had  had  an  excellent  training  from  his  father,  and  was 
a  sound  and  careful  farmer  and  a  good  judge  of  stock 
of  all  kinds.  He  had  a  great  fancy  for  Hereford  cattle, 
and  the  fine  white-faced,  deep-red  bullocks  were  always 
a  sight  worth  seeing  in  his  pastures.  Perhaps,  if  he 
had  a  failing,  it  was  that  he  disliked  hurry  in  business  ; 
was  a  little  hesitating  in  his  judgment ;  and  in  the  old 
and  good  days,  like  many  others  of  his  fellows,  kept  his 
wool  too  long.  Now  and  again  he  may  have  scored  by 
thus  holding  back  his  fleeces  from  the  wool-buyer,  but 
in  the  long  run  I  am  convinced  he  was  a  loser  rather 
than  a  gainer  by  the  practice. 

Like  his  father  before  him,  he  loved  a  good  glass  of 
port,  and  in  his  earlier  days  had  laid  down  an  excellent 
cellar.  His  '34 — that  wonderful  vintage — lasted,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  until  a  little  past  the  eighties,  by 
which  time  it  was  beginning  to  show  undoubted  signs 
of  age.  Yet  was  John  Weston  usually  an  abstemious 
man,  well  contented  with  his  glass  of  home-brewed  ale, 
except  upon  Sunday  afternoons  or  when  he  had  com- 
pany. His  cellar  always  held,  too,  a  good  store  of 
home-made  wine.  In  autumn,  when  walnuts  were  ripe, 
the  old  gentleman  loved  no  fruit  so  well,  and  a  bottle 
of  cowslip  wine  and  a  dish  of  walnuts  were  of  the 
chiefest  of  his  simple  pleasures. 

Until  past  the  year  i88d  he  brewed  always  his  own 
ale  and  beer,  and,  as  was  then  the  custom,  supplied  his 
farm  labourers  with  their  liquor.  Thus  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  lifetime  he  had,  like  his  father,  been  ac- 
customed to  carry  the  small  beer  to  his  men  in  the  old- 
fashioned  wooden  bottles,  disposed  in  a  strong  wallet 
slung  across  his  saddle.  In  harvest  and  haytime  the 
demands  upon  his  ale  cellar  were  heavy,  and  the  re- 
plenishing of  those  wooden  bottles  a  serious  task.  I 
see  his  erect,  white-headed  figure  still,  hooking  out  each 
bottle  deftly  from  his  wallet  with  the  end  of  his  long- 
lashed  whip,  and  depositing  it  by  its  iron  handle  under 
the  shade  of  the  tall  hedge. 

He  was  extremely  fond  of  blood  stock,  and  for  years 
kept  a  brood  mare  or  two,  from  which  he  bred  hunters 
and  steeplechasers.  He  dearly  loved  the  sight  of  a  race, 
and  occasionally  indulged  himself  in  that  exquisite  plea- 
sure. He  seldom  travelled  far  from  his  land,  however, 
and,  although  he  read  much  for  a  farmer,  his  personal 
contact  with  the  great  outer  world  beyond  his  shire 
was  small  indeed.  He  had  seen  Cossack's  Derby,  and 
had  been  in  London  perhaps  half-a-score  of  times. 
Once  or  twice  in  his  younger  days  he  had  ventured  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight  or  to  Wales  ;  but  in  truth  his  place 
was  at  home,  and  he  was  seldom  happy  if  long  away. 
The  business  visit  to  the  market  town  was  always  a 
quiet  pleasure  ;  but  of  late  years  the  glories  of  the 
old-fashioned  market  "ordinary"  have  been  reluctantly 
relinquished  by  most  farmers  who  mean  to  survive  the 
bad  times.  The  bottle  of  port  went  first ;  then  the 
"  ordinary"  itself  was  given  up  ;  and,  in  place  of  a  half- 
crown  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  sandwich  and  a 
glass  of  ale  sufiiccd  to  men  of  the  John  Weston  type — 
men  with  families,  who  meant  to  worry  somehow 
through  the  lean  and  hard  years  of  agriculture.  Yet  at 
home  the  hospitality  seemed  but  little  relaxed.  In  summer 
the  house  was  seldom  without  friends  and  relatives, 
enjoying  the  delights  of  the  country;  and,  when  the  fox- 
hounds met,  as  they  had  done  for  five-and-thirty  years, 
in  the  home  close  adjoining  the  house,  there  was  still 
the  ever-hospitable  table,  the  same  kindly  welcome  for 
all  comers. 

Few  men  ever  spent  less  upon  themselves.  Dearly 
though  he  loved  racing  he  ventured  upon  but  one  bet 
throughout  his  married  life.  That  was  five  shillings  on 
Lilian,  when  she  beat  Lcmnos  in  the  Queen's  Plate  at 
Warwick  in  the  early  seventies.  "  A  strange  good 
mare,  Lilian,"  as  the  old  gentleman  used  to  say. 
Coursing — tlie  old-fashioned  style  of  coursing — was  a 
pastime  that  had  descended  to  him  from  his  father. 
He  usually  kept  a  greyhound,  and  with  a  neighbour  and 
his  dog  would  sally  forth  into  the  fields  to  pick  up  a 
hare.  The  chase  that  ordinarily  ensued  was  a  brisk 
one,  and,  as  the  pair  of  greyhounds  fiercely  ran  their 
quarry,  the  two  mounted  men  would  follow  with  the 
keenest  alacrity.  More  often  the  field  gates  sufficed 
them,  but,  in  moments  of  excitement,  John  Weston 


would  put  his  nag  at  a  fence  with  as  much  ardour  as  if 
following  the  fox  itself.  His  knowledge  of  the  country- 
side was  perfect.  Every  field,  every  gate  and  bridle- 
path for  many  a  mile  round  was  well  known  to  him. 
The  fox  coverts  of  four  shires  were  mapped  out  in  his. 
brain  with  wonderful  clearness.  He  had  seen  many 
changes  in  his  early  days  ;  waste  land  and  heaths- 
enclosed,  new  coverts  planted ;  and  he  remembered 
most  of  the  country  by-roads  when  travelling  was  made 
infinitely  tedious  by  unending  lines  of  gates. 

He  had  failings,  of  course.  He  was  desperately 
tenacious  about  rights  connected  with  his  land,  and  for 
years  never  spoke  to  a  near  neighbour  with  whom  he 
was  at  feud  concerning  the  cleaning  of  a  boundar}^  ditch. 
He  was  a  trifle  hot  of  temper  until  past  middle  life  ;  stern 
with  wrongdoers,  and  much  in  awe  to  delinquent  crow- 
boys.  In  later  life  this  severity  of  temperament  be- 
came greatly  relaxed.  But,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
few  kindlier  or  better-hearted  men  ever  breathed.  He 
had  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  perhaps  exaggerated  respect — 
a  relic  of  the  last  century — for  his  landlord  and  other 
titled  magnates  of  the  shire.  I  believe  he  never  could 
quite  bring  himself  to  realise  the  absolute  secrecy  of  the 
ballot.  Whether  for  that  reason,  or  from  a  quaint  sense 
of  loyalty  to  his  landlord,  a  nobleman  of  strong  Liberal 
tendencies,  John  Weston,  although  himself  a  Tory  and 
Protectionist,  never  during  his  whole  lifetime  recorded 
his  vote  at  the  poll.  He  enjoyed  the  cheery  sound  of 
the  horn,  the  stirring  sight  of  hounds  in  full  cry, 
until  his  seventy-seventh  year.  He  had  never  failed  in 
the  most  crushing  of  hard  times  to  pay  his  heavy  rent 
at  the  half-yearly  audit  dinner,  and  in  his  long  life  of  ' 
solid,  steady  endeavour  I  don't  think  John  Weston  had  ' 
ever  done  a  mean  or  dishonest  action.  His  good  white 
head  and  bright,  cheerful  countenance  will  long  be 
remembered  by  his  fellow-sportsmen.  And  in  the 
village,  where  a  strange  blank  remains  since  the  disap- 
pearance of  his  well-known  figure,  the  shining  example 
of  that  good  and  clean  and  Vv'ell-spent  life  will  not,  you 
may  be  sure,  for  many  a  year  be  forg^otten. 

H.  A.  Bryden. 

THE  PATRIOTIC  FUND.— III. 

A STRIKING  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the ' 
Patriotic  Fund  Commissioners  have  nursed  up  ( 
their  capital,  or,  as  they  call  it,  "husbanded  their  j 
resources,"  is  supplied  by  their  handling  of  a  small 
benefaction— third  on  the  list  of  the  Funds  we  gave  last 
week — the  Rodriguez  Fund.  Don  Francisco  Rodriguez 
was  a  native  of  Manila,  who  left  his  property  for  the 
benefit  of  "  the  families  of  English  subjects  wounded  or 
dying  in  the  war."  The  bequest  was  to  those  who 
were  "really  indigent  and  necessitous."  For  some 
reason  or  other  the  money,  though  bequeathed  in  1857, 
was  not  all  in  and  ready  for  investment  till  1866,  but  in 
that  year  it  was  all  invested  in  ;^738o  worth  of  Consols. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
ported, the  capital  had  more  than  doubled  :  it  had 
reached  the  nominal  value  of  5,071.  The  actual 
value  of  the  assets  at  current  prices  stood  at  ;^i8,7oo. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  w-as  severely 
tackled  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the  failure  to 
exhaust  even  the  small  income  of  this  tiny  fund  with 
such  large  purposes.  But  things  are  little  better  yet. 
From  the  last  report  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  we  find' 
that  only  about  ^"220  was  spent  out  of  this  Rodriguez 
Fund  last  year,  though  it  yields  an  income  of  over 
;^530.  In  fact,  the  capital  of  this  fund  was  increased 
by' over  ^^320  in  1897.  This  Rodriguez  Fund  is,  by 
the  Act  of  1881,  to  be  treated  as  if  it  formed  part  of 
the  Crimean  War  Fund.  The  Commissioners  are  cer- 
tainly so  treating  it.  They  are  nursing  it  up.  This  is 
not  exactly  what  Parliament  meant.  But  the  Commis- 
sioners are  following  their  plan  of  "husbanding  their 
resources."  On  31"  December,  1897,  there  were  but 
fifteen  beneficiaries  of  the  Rodriguez  Fund.  Two  were 
widows  of  officers,  seven  were  "other  dependents  of 
officers,"  four  were  children  receiving  some  grant  for 
education  and  maintenance,  and  two  were  relatives  of 
men  below  the  rank  of  officer. 

The  "  Captain  "  Fund,  which  is  only  administered  by 
the  Royal  Patriotic  Commissioners,  stands  nominally 
now  at  about  ;^32,ooo.  Its  real  value  is  nearer 
;^40,ooo.    The  loss  of  H.M.S.  "Captain"  in  the  Bay 
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of  the  olVicers.  Then  they  handed  the  balance 
the  Patriotic  Fund  Commissioners,  who  have 
relief  up  till  now  on  the  Patriotic  Fund 


families 
over  to 
distributed 


after  all.  The 


to 
to 


scale.    This  is  not  very  brilliant  help 
widows  >,'et  from  6v.  to  Ss.  a  week.    The  allowance  is 
auirmented  after  the  as^e  of  sixty  and  becomes 
lo^.    After  seventv  the  old-age  pension  is  from  gs 
ii.v.  a  week.    The  orphan  boys  and  girls  are  now  all 
»-rown  up,  and  are  off  the  fund.    Of  course  there  is  a 
surplus  on  this  fund.    It  was  ;£:i3,2o8  when  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported.     1  he 
Committee  said  the  surplus  was  immediately  available 
for  purposes  of  general  relief  of  distressed  dependents  ot 
seamen  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  ot  the 
Crown.    But  the  Patriotic  Fund  Commissioners— those 
excellent  husbanders  of  charitable  resources— have  not 
even  used  the  full  income.    They  transferred  ^255 
from  the  income  to  the  capital  account  in  December 
iSgb,  and  did  not  forget  to  appropriate  to  the  income 
account  of  their  general  Fund  the  sum  of  £41  tor 
management,  calculated  at  4  per  cent,  on  expenditure. 
Again,  in  December,  1S97,  after  paying  the  £^1  once 
more,  they  had  a  surpliK-,  income  of  £^228  to  add  to 

capital.  .  ,     r  f 

The  "Eurvdice"  Fund,  which  is  also  a  naval  rehet 
fund,  though  only  half  the  size  of  the  "  Captain  "  Trust 
^^1^,396),  is  in  the  same  condition.  The  capital  was 
augmented  both  in  1896  and  1897  by  surplus  income, 
nearly  ;^^200  being  added  in  the  two  years.  The  Com- 
missioners had  some  scheme  in  view  for  applying  the 
surplus  assets  of  these  funds  "  to  the  relief  of  necessitous 
surviving  dependents  of  men  lost  in  these  vessels,  whose 
relief  when  the  Funds  were  first  raised  was  limited  to 
gratuities  by  the  Committee  who  managed  the  Funds 
prior  to  their  transfer"  to  the  Patriotic  Fund  Com- 
mission. But  after  deciding  on  this  course  one  year 
the  Commission  found  in  the  next  that  jt  was  not 
Avithin  their  powers  to  apply  the  Fund  in  this  way.  At 
the  date  of  their  last  report  they  were  waiting  till 
Parliament  should  sanction  their  p!;m.  Waiting.  It  is 
a  congenial  occupation  to  the  Patriotic  Fund  Commis- 
sion, for,  meanwhile,  even  the  aid  "limited  to 
o-ratuities"  is  not  given  out  of  the  surpluses.  The 
resources  are  being  "husbanded,"  and  the  surpluses, 
like  a  familiar  Dickensian  figure,  are  "  swelhng  wisibly." 

The  waiting  game  is,  however,  best  exemplified  by 
the  Royal  Naval  Relief  Fund.  This  to  the  Patriotic 
Fund  Commissioners  ought  to  be  a  fund  after  their 
own  hearts.  Its  avowed  purpose  is  to  go  on  accumu- 
lating funds  until  something  big  can  be  done  with  them. 
The  reasoning  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission^  on 
this  Fund  is  really  too  good  to  be  summarised.  It  Is  a 
of  logic  which  should  be  exhibited  in  the  bulk. 


piece 


Committee  this 


Colonel  Young  told  the  loy-, 

"From  time  to  time  the  Commissioners  have  en- 
deavoured to  see  what  they  could  do  to  apply  the  Fund 
even  in  a  very  limited  way,  and  they  found  that  they  are 
overlapped  on  the  one  side  by  the  Royal  Naval  Fund, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  the  institution  in  connexion 
with  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Fund,  of  allowances  for 
those  very  cases  for  which  the  Royal  Naval  Relief  Fund 
was  started  ;  but  they  were  not  satisfied  with  that. 
They  wrote  to  the  Admiralty  to  ascertain  if  there  were 
any  cases  in  which  it  was  possible  relief  could  be 
afforded  ;  but  the  particulars  furnished  showed  that  to 
have  placed  anybody  on  the  Fund  while  it  remained  so 
small  would  practically  have  been  to  have  simply  opened 
the  door  to  a  favoured  few,  for  the  cases  that  have 
arisen  from  1884  were  no  less  than  324  widows  and  495 
children." 

What  a  pretty  reason  for  doing  nothing  !  What  a 
pretext  for  further  practice  in  husbanding  resources  ! 
It  was  the  explosion  on  board  the  "Thunderer"  that 
started  this  Fund;  "but,"  says  the  Select  Committee 
of  1896,  "  it  does  not  appear  that  any  assistance  had 
■been  given  to  other  sufferers  than  those  from  the 
'Thunderer'  until  1894,  when  the  annual  expenditure 
was  raised  from  £^^6  to  £6g.  This  still  leaves  an 
available  income  of  ;^i86  for  the  relief  of  further  cases." 
So  said  the  Committee  ;  but  the  Patriotic  Fund  Com- 


missioners thought  tiie  X"iH<>  quite  avallai)le  for  another 
purpose.  Need  we  sav  it  was  the  purpose  of  accumu- 
iling  capital  ?  The  p6'i8i)  went  to  the  capital  account. 
However,  the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  did  good.  In  189b 
tlie  Commission  raised  the  number  of  beneliclaries  on 
this  Kund  from  nine  to  nineteen,  and  the  relief  granted 
sprang  up  from  ^'oi)  to  £ioi),  and  were  content  to 
carry  ^'155  to  capital.  In  1897  the  allowances  sprang 
up  to  ;6'233  and  no  capital  was  accumulated.  Only  a 
balance  of  about  was  kept  in  hand.     In  the  last 

report  Colonel  Young  refrained  from  saying  that  it  was 
useless  to  open  the  door  to  a  favoured  few.  The  nine- 
teen beneficiaries  became  twenty-nine,  and  the  Colonel 
actually  made  a  boast  of  the  virtues  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  finding  "several"  widows  upon  the  Fund. 

The  story  of  the  Zulu  War  Fund  is  mor''  nstructive 
still.    This  fund  represents  to-day — or,  at  least,  it  did 
represent  on  31  December  last— ;^26, 000  of  the  existing 
capital  in  the  hands  of  the  Patriotic  F\ind  Commissioners. 
But  ;2^26,ooo  is  actually  a  bigger  sum  than  that  origin- 
ally handed  over  to  the  Patriotic  Fund  for  the  express 
purpose  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  dependents  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  killed  in  the  various  engagements 
in  1879.    What  business  has  the  Commission  with  all 
this  capital  ?    Is  it  anything  but  the  Intercepted  money 
of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ?    The  original  sum  in 
hand  was  ;^'25,524.     It  was  intended  to  exhaust  it  in 
allowances.    But  a  Commission  whose  gift  lies  rather 
in  the  direction  of  "husbanding  resources"  than  of  ex- 
hausting   the   "corpus"  of  their  funds  were  so  un- 
successful In  their  eft'orts  to  realise  this  intention  that 
they  made  surpluses  where  they  should  have  been  con- 
stantly diminishing  their  fund.     In  1892  they  had  a 
surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  amounting  to  ;^i2,598. 
Upon  that  fact  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  makes  one  of  those  statements  of  fact  which 
in  their  damning    simplicity  are    worth    volumes  of 
scathing   censure.     They  mildly  said  : — "  For  twelve 
years  the  allowances  to  widows  of  private  soldiers  were 
limited  to  35-.  6d.  a  week.    In  1883  the  allowances  to 
widows  of  non-commissioned  officers  were  raised  and 
assimilated  to  naval  allowances  of  similar  ranks.  In 
1892  the  widows  of  privates  were  given  5^.  instead 
of  3^.  6d.  a  week,  with  2^.   for  each  child,  but  as 
the  95  widows  originally  placed  on  the  Fund  in  1879 
dwindled  down — by  death   and   remarriage — to  30  in 
1886,  It  would  appear  that,  in  view  of  the  admitted 
surplus  of  ;^8982  in  that  year,  the  2^'-  6^/.  a  week  could 
have  been  safely  increased  earlier  than  1892. 

The  struggle  of  the  dead  widows  on  their  35.  6d.  a 
week  tardily  raised  to  s^s.  a  week  is  over.  They  have 
gone  to  their  graves,  and  the  money  intended  for  them 
can  be  no  longer  the  object  of  their  longing  ;  and  now 
the  Commissioners  are  hunting  up  the  remarried  ones 
who  may  have  become  widows  again  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  surpluses  and  capital,  now  that  it  has  so  clearly 
become  a  reproach  to  them  to  have  so  much  money  in 
hand.  In  1895  Colonel  Young  said  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  tracing  these  women.  Since  then  he  has 
discovered  that  he  can  trace  them,  and  the  thirty-fifth 
(last  year's)  report  made  a  great  boast  of  the  restoration 
of  allowances  to  the  women  who  had  remarried,  in- 
cluding full  allowances  on  the  Patriotic  Fund  scale  on 
second  widowhood.  From  the  remarks  in  that  report 
no  one  would  ever  dream  that  Colonel  Young  himself 
had  said  in  1895  that  there  would  be  a  practical  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  Zulu  War  widows.  In  alluding  to 
the  new  allowances  the  Report  audaciously  said  : 

"  Before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  this  policy  was  called  in  question  on  the 
ground  that  we  should  never  be  able  to  trace  the  re- 
married women  because  they  had  not  received  allow- 
ances while  remarried,  and  therefore  had  been  off  the 
books  of  the  Fund  for  many  years.  The  results  have 
refuted  this  forecast." 

And  the  whole  policy  of  husbanding  resources  until 
some  widows  were  dead  and  could  no  longer  benefit 
from  the  subscription  made  expressly  for  them,  and 
until  others  remarried  and  by  their  remarriage  presump- 
tively removed  themselves  from  the  urgent  need  of  help 
— this  absurd  policy  is  defended  in  the  same  thirty-fifth 
report  as  if  it  were  the  height  of  wisdom.  The  italics 
are  our  own  : — 

"The  rates  of  allowances  to  the  widows  below  th 
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rank  of  officer  n^erc  felt  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  the 
time  when  old  agfe  should  deprive  them  of  the  means  of 
contributing-  to  their  own  maintenance.  To  give  effect 
therefore  to  our  general  policy,  which,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  has  had,  as  the  highest  object  attain- 
able, the  increase  of  allowances  to  widows  in  old  age,  it 
became  necessary  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  to 
limit  the  demands  on  the  resources  of  the  Zulu  War 
fund.  This  we  did  by  charging  the  Fund  with  small 
allowances  while  the  widows  were  mostly  young  ;  by 
taking  off  the  Fund  28  of  the  orphan  daughters  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  and  placing  them  in  the 
Royal  Victoria  Patriotic  Asylum  free  of  charge  to  the 
Fund ;  and  by  directing  that  icidozvs  on  remarriage 
should  not,  as  in  the  Patriotic  Fund,  have  half  allowance 
-xhilc  remarried  or  have  any  claim  to  restoration  to  full 
allowance  on  second  ivido^ohood." 

The  very  classes  whose  claims  to  relief  were  set  aside 
have  now  been  brought  in  to  dispose  of  that  surplus  of 
_^I2,59S  to  which  the  Parliamentary  Committee  made 
such  significant  reference,  and  even  now  the  income  of 
a  funci larger  than  the  original  "corpus"  is  not  spent, 
but  there  was  £12,1  of  a  surplus  transferred  last  De- 
cember to  the  swelling  capital.  The  cDntribution  of 
this  fund,  by  the  way,  to  the  salaries,  pensions,  &c., 
which  come  under  expenses  of  management  is  £'7,']. 

Passing  over  the  small  "  Atalanta  "  Fund,  which  was 
originally  £92^S,  to  meet  the  w"xnts  of  76  persons 
who  had  been  dependent  on  those  lost  in  the 
"Atalanta"  and  is  still  £■72,00,  we  come  now  to  the 
Soldiers'  Effects  Fund,  the  most  important  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners  after  the  Crimean  War_  Trust. 
The  capital  in  the  Commissioners'  hands  is  now 
y;i46,ooo.  This  money  is  unclaimed  property  of 
deceased  soldiers.  The  War  Office  in  1884  handed 
over  ;^44,ooo  as  a  just  instalment  to  the  Patriotic 
Fund  ;  it  accumulates  without  any  "husbanding,"  and 
no  doubt  ought  so  to  accumulate.  It  is  In  a  different 
position  from"  the  subscribed  charities.  Still  it  appears 
to  have  been  "husbanded"  too,  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  in  1895  only  061,  out  of  an 
income  of  ^4835,  had  been  spent.  It  is  nominally 
available  not  onl}-  for  the  widows  and  children  of  those 
killed  in  war,  but  for  the  dependents  of  those  who  die 
from  any  illness  or  injury  traceable  to  their  military 
duties.  In  this  case  the  Commissioners  have  been  able 
to  plead  that  limitations  have  been  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  W\ar  upon  their  expenditure  of 
the  fund  ;  but  the  Comm.ittec  of  the  House  of  Commons 
expressed  an  emphatic  opinion  that  no  directions  from 
the  War  Office  should  be  allowed  to  override  those  of 
the  Royal  Warrants  prescribing  the  fund.  Has  this 
opinion  had  any  effect  upon  the  husbanding  process  ? 
Not  much  up  to  last  December,  at  all  events,  tor  the 
accounts  at  that  date  show  that  out  of  an  income  of 
£-y2Ti  only  £i'i-0^  went  to  widows  and  orphans,  about 
^45  went  to  the  management,  and  more  than^  £s^^^ 
went  to  swell  the  capital  of  the  fund  ;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners arc  in  the  same  report  deploring,  mind  you,  that 
they  have  not  funds  to  meet  the  numerous  applications 
sent  to  them  for  the  relief  of  our  soldiers'  widows,  that 
they  cannot  provide  for  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
necessitous  cases  with  which  they  are  now  authorised  to 
deal.  The  Indian  Army  (Europeans)  Effects  Fund  has 
only  recently  been  transferred  to  the  Patriotic  _  Commis- 
sioners, and  may  be  ignored  for  the  moment,  its  capital 
being  but  ^600. 

The  Zervudachi  Fund  has  a  curious  history.  _  A 
Greek  merchant  of  Alexandria,  named  Sir  Constantine 
Zervudachi,  in  recognition  of  the  benefits  he  had 
derived  from  the  English  intervention  in  Egypt,  was 
moved  to  send  the  Commrmder-in-Chicf — then  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge—a  donation  of  ^"1300-  Jhe  Com- 
missioners were  not  tied  by  any  diiTiculties  or  limitations 
or  strict  conditions  of  trust  here.  What  was  best  in  these 
conditions  to  do  with  the  fund  ;  spend  it  or  keep  it  ?  The 
Commissioners  have  kept  it.  When  in  doubt,  be  sure 
the  Royal  Patriotic  Fund  will  "husband  its  resources." 
Neither  principal  nor  interest  was  spent  up  to  the 
end  of  1894.  After  the  Select  Committee  of  i8g6  was 
appointed,  the  widow  of  a  soldier  who  died  during  the 
Abyssinian  campaign  of  1867  was  placed  on  the  fund  ; 
at  the  end  of  1895— such  is  the  result  of  the  fierce 
light  of  public  criticism  when  it  beats  on  the  Patriotic 


Fund  Commission  —  three  widows  and  four  children 
were  receiving  allowances  from  it  to  the  extent  of  £2':< 
out  of  an  income  of  £(yo.  But  at  the  last  accounting 
there  were  but  two  widows  and  the  four  children  on  the 
fund;  the  capital  (face  value)  stood  at  ;£;'i83i,  and 
out  of  an  income  oi  £62  the  sum  of  £i^()  was  being 
expended  in  relief. 

We  have  already  given  a  detailed  list  of  the  various 
funds,  including  the  ^^900,000  of  capital  in  the  Patriotic 
Fund.  Of  the  educational  endowments,  including  the 
Royal  Victoria  Patriotic  Asylum  Fund,  we  need  say 
nothing.  They  belong  to  the  controversies  of  the  past, 
and  so  also  does  the  Victoria  Relief  Fund  (about 
;/^62,ooo),  over  which  there  were  once  fierce  battles. 
It  is  now  admitted,  and,  according  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee's report,  admitted  with  "something  like  unani- 
mity, that  the  fund  is  now  being  administered  to  its 
full  capacity."  The  Ashantee  War  Fund  (;i^2ooo)  is  a 
trifling  one,  which  has  given  but  trifling  relief  to  its 
beneficiaries.  There  are  but  nine  widows  on  it,  and 
the  public  will  want  convincing  that  more  might  not 
still  be  done  for  them  with  the  money.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  those  men  in  whom  the 
country  ought  to  have  a  never-dying  interest  —  the 
survivors  oi  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava.  There 
are  but  twenty-one  now  to  divide  an  interest  in  a  capital 
of  ;^25oo.  A  hampering  trust  deed  limits  their  allow- 
ances to  such  a  sum  and  no  more  as  would  with  any 
pension  each  man  received  from  any  other  source  make 
up  the  sum  of  seven  shillings  a  week."  That  trust 
deed  is  worthy  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  Commission  itself. 
It  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee that  there  should  be  no  more  such  husbanding  of 
resources  for  the  remnant  of  the  gallant  Six  Hundred. 

MAX,  MR.  ARCHER,  AND  OTHERS.  ' 

CREATIVE  power,  the  power  to  conceive  ideas  and; 
to  execute  them,  is  an  attribute  of  virlilty  :  women; 
are  denied  it.  In  art,  as  in  science,  politics  and  other 
branches  of  human  activity,  the  part  taken  by  wom^iir 
may  often  be  quite  charming,  but  serious  it  never  is. 
Neither  in  painting  nor  in  writing  have  women  ever 
originated.  Whatever  they  have  done  in^  these  arti^ 
has  been  mere  work  of  imitation.  Their  aim  his. 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  that  their  worI<^ 
may  not  betray  their  sex  :  they  know  that,  as  women^ 
they  have  no  locus  standi  in  art.  In  so  far  as  the> 
practise  art  at  all,  they  are  aping  virility,  exceeding 
their  natural  sphere.  Never  does  one  understand  so 
-^vell  the  failure  of  women  in  art  as  when  one  sees  them 
deliberately  impersonating  men  upon  the  stage  and, 
despite  all  their  efforts,  remaining,  as  they  always  do, 
utterlv  and  obviously  feminine.  It  often  happens  that 
men  'impersonate  women  on  the  stage  with  great 
success.  In  gesture  and  manner,  Mr.  Dan  Leno 
talking  about  "  Mrs.  Kelly  "  Is  as  feminine  as  anything 
could  be.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  actors 
who,  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Elizabethan  drama,  repre- 
sented female  characters,  acquitted  themselves  well 
and  produced  the  necessary  illusion.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  lawyers,  doctors  and  merchants  of  out 
time  won  early  laurels  as  Alcestis,  or  Antigone,  pt 
Electra,  on  the  classic  boards  of  the  A.D.C.  I  mysell 
have  seen  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  and  Mr.  Penley  playing 
female  parts  almost  as  well  as  Mr.  Dan  Leno  is  playing 
one  now.  But  I  have  never  seen  an  actress,  young  or 
old,  in  any  theatre,  playing  a  man's  part  with  any  veri- 
similitude. This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  in  that 
acting  is  the  one  art  in  which  women  can  rival  men. 
Every  drama  must  contain  male  and  female  characters, 
and,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  anon  suggest,  it  is 
better  that  the  female  characters  be  acted  by  women, 
Tiius,  in  theatrical  art,  women  have  a  locus  standi 
and  can  attain  success.  But  the  fact  remains 
that,  though  many  actors  can  successfully  obscurej 
their  sex,  no  actress  can  ever  obscure  hers.  The  ex- 
planation is  simple.  Men  and  women  are  not  two 
creatures  of  wholly  distinct  composition.  A  man  con- 
tains in  himself  the  whole  of  a  woman's  nature,  plut 
certain  other  qualities  which  make  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  her.  And  for  him  to  obscure  these  othei 
qualities  for  a  theatrical  purpose  is  easier  than  for  het 
to  assume  them.  Now,  in  exact  ratio  as  the  man 
more  successful  in  a  female  character  than  vice  versa, 
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0  is  it,  oil  tlio  wholo,  nuMO  plcasanl  to  see  a  woman  in 
lie  cliaractor  of  a  man  llian  a  man  in  the  character  of 

1  woman.  Tlic  f^roater  the  aesthetic  ilhision,  tlie  more 
litronjjly  does  our  natnral  sense  of  litness  rebel  aLfainst 
.  he  travestv  ot"  nature.    To  me,  anJ  doubtless  to  most 

■  iple,  there  is  somethiiii;'  rather  uncanny,  not  very 
■>ant,  in  (lor  example)  Mr.  Han  Leno  impersonating- 
.,  ..  Kelly's  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Miss 
Millard  masquerades,  in  "  Lady  Ihsula,"  as  a  youth 
^{  the  last  century,  the  effect  Is  simply  pleasing-.  The 
bounds  of  sex  remain  inviolate.  In  gesture,  deport- 
ment and  manner.  Miss  Millard  is  as  feminine  as  ever  : 
Mily  the  other  characters  in  the  play  could  possibly  be 
.leceived  as  to  her  sex.  Nor.  from  the  point  of  aesthetic 
illusion,  does  this  greatly  matter.  For,  like  Rosalind  or 
Mignon,  Ladv  Ursula  does  but  dress  up  as  a  boy,  in  the 
course  of  the'play,  and  we  are,  at  a  pinch,  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  tlie  rest  of  the  (/rumaf/s  persomc -Are  deceived  by 
her  assumption,  though  we  ourselves  see  through  it  so 
very  clearly.  It  is  only  when  an  actress  undertakes  to 
play  a  male  character— as  Madame  Bernhardt,  Loren- 
/accio  ;  Mrs.  Bandmann  Palmer,  Hamlet  ;  Miss  de 
Lussan,  Cerubino — and  tries  to  illude  directly  the 
audience  itself,  that  the  play  materially  suffers.  "  Lady 
Ursula"  loses  little  or  nothing  by  the  feminineness  of 
Miss  Millard  in  boy's  costume,  and  it  gains  much  by 
her  gaiety  in  the  scenes  of  comedy,  and  her  tenderness 
in  the  sentimental  scenes,  by  the  general  charm  of  her 
acting.  Mr.  Herbert  Waring  acts,  as  usual,  most 
admirably.  Mr.  Fulton,  in  a  smallish  part,  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by  his  sense  of  the  play's 
period  ;  he  is,  indeed,  the  only  member  of  the 
■cast  who  really  suggests  that  period  —  the  others 
are  too  obviously  of  this  century.  Personally,  I 
would  rather  that  Mr.  Percy  Lyndal,  Mr.  Cosmo  Stuart 
and  the  others  should  play  their  parts  in  so  modern  a 
spirit  as  they  do  than  that  they  should  exploit  the 
clumsy  antics  and  dreary  affectations  with  which  the 
manners  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  usually  parodied 
on  the  stage.  Nevertheless,  "Lady  Ursula"  would  be 
all  the  better  if  the  actors,  observing  Mr.  Fulton  as  their 
model,  would  import  a  little  more  "style"  into  their 
demeanour.  Also,  the  stage-manager  might  have  been 
a  little  more  careful  about  the  mise-en-scene.  In  the 
third  act,  for  example,  though  the  walls,  with  their 
columns  and  their  sconces,  are  Georgian  enough,  the 
sideboard  and  the  chiffonier  of  imitation  oak  (with 
bevelled  glass  let  into  the  panels)  destroy  all  illusion  of 
the  period  and  transport  us  straight  into  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  Also,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  might,  by 
taking  a  little  more  trouble,  have  given  his  dialogue 
more  of  the  eighteenth-century  tone.  In  the  third  act, 
which  is  in  every  way  the  best  act,  he  has  managed  to 
convey  some  of  the  florid  formality  of  the  period.  But 
in  the  other  acts,  beyond  throwing  in  a  frequent  "  egad  " 
or  "on  my  life"  he  seems  not  to  have  attempted 
anything  of  the  kind.  His  dialogue  is  pleasant 
enough  ;  it  is  imbued  with  his  own  airy  mediocrity 
of  style,  which  some  people  might  mistake  for  dis- 
tinction. But,  in  the  writing  of  a  rococo  comedy, 
something  rather  more  delicate  and  more  exquisite  than 
that  is  demanded— demanded,  I  should  say,  only  by  a 
very  small  class  of  playgoers.  The  vast  majority  of 
playgoers  neither  knows  nor  cares  about  literary  style. 
The  dramatic  critics  seem  to  care  about  it,  but,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  not  to  know  about  it.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  commercial  success  is  concerned,  literary  style  is  the 
last  thing  which  any  dramatist  need  covet.  '  "Lady 
Ursula  "  will  be,  commercially,  a  great  success.  Ex- 
cept the  fourth  act,  it  has  none  of  those  flaws  on  w'nich 
the  public  set  the  ready  finger  of  disapproval.  Without 
the  fourth  act,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  really  well- 
constructed  play.  I  wonder  how  many  plays  have  been 
marred  by  the  dramatist's  insane  idea  that  there  ou'^-ht 
always,  at  all  costs,  to  be  a  fourth  act? 

I  have  a  great  esteem  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Archer, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  learn,  in  the  light  of  this  week's 
■"  World,"  that  he  has  been  fretting  about  me  and  my 
method  of  criticism.  He  complains  publicly  of  me  that 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  "fabricating  authorities"  and 
"fabricating  opinions."  This  is  not  quite  just.  As  to 
my  "  authorities,"  Mr.  Archer  must  not  suppose  that 
every  one  of  my  quotations  which  he  cannot  imme- 
diately verify  is  an  original  composition  of  my  own. 


.As  to  my  "  opinions,"  I  .-issure  Mr.  Archer  that  they 
are  all  ipiite  genuiue,  natural  and  sincere.  F  may  often 
exaggerate  things.  I  may  often  invent  things.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  my  general  opinions  are  not 
honestly  held  by  me.  .Sometimes,  when,  as  for  this 
article,  the  time  at  my  disposal  is  r;ither  brief,  I  h.'ive 
no  time  for  exaggeration  and  invention,  and  I  have  to 
serve  up  my  opinions  without  the  usual  garnish,  to 
serve  them  up  as  obvious,  imadorned  convictions. 
Does  Mr.  Archer  suppose  that  the  usual  garnish  would 
make  them,  fundamentally,  any  the  less  real  ?  As  for 
Mr.  .Archer's  objections  to  my  theory  that  "Macbeth," 
"Hamlet"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  arc  no  longer  good 
for  production,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  by  them.  He 
declares  that  "  even  of  those  who  have  seen  a  play 
before,  and  perhaps  seen  it  several  times,  practically  no 
one  retains  any  clear  recollection  of  a  single  detail  of  con- 
ception or  execution,  intonation,  emphasis  or  business." 
Surely  a  very  strange  contention  !  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Archer  himself,  when  he  saw  the  new  production  of 
"Macbeth"  a  second  time,  found  he  had  "forgotten 
almost  all  the  details  of  the  first  performance,  not  three 
weeks  earlier." 

Well  !  every  one's  memory  is  weak  in  some  di- 
rection. I  myself  cannot  remember  dates  or  proper 
names.  Mr.  Archer  cannot  remember  details  of  acting. 
But  he  must  not  imagine  that  the  average  playgoer 
is  in  similar  case.  He  asks  whether  I  could  com- 
pare, "even  at  half-a-dozen  crucial  points,"  previous 
actors  in  the  part  of  "Macbeth"  with  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson.  Certainly,  I  could.  I  have  seen,  in  all, 
only  three  performances  of  "  Macbeth,"  and  I  could 
easily  discriminate  between  them  in  many  details.  But 
I  would  not  shrink  from  an  even  harder  test.  In 
"Hamlet"  I  have  seen  many  artists,  including  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  Mrs.  Bandmann 
Palmer,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould  and 
Mr.  Murray  Carson.  If  Mr.  Archer  wish — I  am  sure 
he  will  not  wish — that  I  should  give  him  a  private 
representation,  showing  some  of  the  main  points  in 
which  these  artists  differed  or  agreed  in  treatment  of  (say) 
the  "To  be  or  not  to  be  "soliloquy,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
oblige  him.  Possibly,  my  memory  for  acting  may  be 
abnormally  developed ;  but  I  am  sure  that,  even  so, 
Mr.  Archer's  memory  for  acting  is  abnormally  iin- 
developed,  and  that  he  must  not  regard  himself  as 
being,  in  point  of  memory,  a  typical  playgoer.  If  he 
inquire,  he  will  find,  I  think,  that  most  playgoers  will  be 
able  to  recall  for  his  benefit  many  of  those  tricks  of 
intonation,  emphasis  and  so  forth,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  immediately  forgotten  by  almost  everyone  in  the 
audience. 

But  Mr.  Archer  has  another  quaint  objection  to 
my  theory.  He  says  that  "  curiosity  and  suspense 
are  not  indispensable  factors  "  in  drama,  and  he 
seems  to  deduce  from  that  proposition  that  one  can 
see  a  good  pla)'  any  number  of  times  without  any 
diminution  of  resthetic  pleasure.  Of  course,  one's 
pleasure  in  a  work  of  art  is  not  limited  to  first  sight. 
But  I  maintain  that  there  is  a  limit  to  aesthetic  recep- 
tivity, and  that  when  one  has  heard  about  and  read 
about  a  play  till  one  knows  it  through  and  through, 
one  cannot  (even  if  one  has  never  before  seen  it  acted) 
derive  from  it  any  real  and  lively  pleasure  from  its 
presentation.  Even  one's  favourite  poem  or  picture 
begins  to  pall  when  one  studies  it  too  constantly.  But 
the  poet's  or  painter's  appeal  is  direct,  whilst  the 
dramatist  appeals  through  the  mime,  and  so  appeals 
in  a  new  way  through  every  new  mime  ?  Exactly. 
And  W'hen  one  sees  "  Hamlet,"  one  thinks  only  of  the 
mime.  The  mime  overshadows  the  play.  The  proper 
relations  betvi^een  him  and  the  dramatist  are  upset. 
And  that,  I  maintain,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things.  I  proposed,  as  a  remedy,  that  "  Hamlet"  and 
other  classics  should  be  left  in  abeyance  for  thirty 
years.  Mr.  Archer  scouts  that  plan  as  impossible, 
and  hints  that,  on  the  contrarj',  there  ought  to  be  a 
State  Theatre,  in  which  "  Hamlet,"  &c.,  shall  be  acted 
as  often  as  they  possibly  can  be.  I  am  afraid  that  there 
will  not  be  such  a  theatre  in  our  time.  Personally,  I 
wish  there  could  be,  for  it  would  be  a  simple  means  of 
sickening  every  one  of  "  Hamlet,"  &c. ,  so  thoroughly 
that  my  "  close  time"  for  those  plays  would  very  soon 
become  a  necessity  and  a  fact.  Max. 
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THE  NEW  GALLERY. 

THE  New  Gallery  venture  in  French  painting  is  a  sad, 
a  shocking-  business.  Imagine  a  public  entertainer 
who  should  conduct  his  house  for  years  on  strict  ab- 
stainer's principles,  protesting  with  especial  fervour 
against  French  wines  as  noxious  and  poisonous  stuff, 
and  then  in  an  off-season  opens  his  doors  with  an  invi- 
tation to  his  clients  to  come  and  enjoy  a  consignment  of 
samples  of  those  same  tabooed  vintages  !  Imagine, 
further,  the  probable  quality  of  such  an  entertainment, 
and  you  have  no  unfair  picture  of  the  effect  of  this 
collection  on  the  habitual  student  of  French  painting. 
The  directors  must  forgive  us  if,  thanking  them  for  the 
best  intentions,  we  make  wry  faces  as  we  taste.  I 
seem  to  see  Messrs.  Halle  and  Carr  unpacking  the 
goods  with  doubtful  hands,  sipping  with  guilty  curi- 
osity, and  passing  on  to  their  customers  with  bold 
encouraging  citations.  "This,  I'm  told,  is  a^  rich 
tawny  Roybet,  with  notable  blood-making  properties  ; 
the  next  is  a  sound  nutty  Gerome,  long  in  bottle  ;  and 
the  Collin  is  a  dry,  light  liquor,  highly  recommended 
for  gouty  subjects.  There  is  not  a  headache  in  a  dozen 
of  those  sparkling  Romanis." 

The  surrender*  is  shocking,  but  not  at  all  surprising. 
For  we  may  put  aside  the  theory  that  the  directors, 
disliking  French  art  as  much  as  ever,  have  been  forced, 
belatedly,  to  follov/  the  fashion.  It  is  more  reasonable, 
as  well  as  more  to  their  credit,  to  suppose  that  their 
curiositv  was  really  pricked,  that  they  went  to  spy  out 
the  land,  that  falling  in  with  a  number  of  shockingly 
bad  painters,  they  rubbed  their  eyes  and  exclaimed, 
"Why  this  is  what  we  like  !  Indeed,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  picture  here,  by  a  certain  M.  Mottez,  was 
the  agent  of  conversion.  This  picture  is,  indeed,  more 
like  Mr.  Halle's  work  than  anything  else  that  we  have 
seen  in  public  galleries.  It  is  like  a  Poynter  in  pictorial 
conception,  but  without  the  tightness  of  drawing  that 
distinguishes  that  painter.  Now  that  there  should  be 
a  kind  of  loose  Poynter  among  French  painters  rnust 
have  come  to  the  New  Gallery  mind  as  a  revelation, 
charged  equally  with  joy  and  remorse.  That  from  so 
many  negatives  should  be  taken  the  one  positive,  the 
tight  technique,  that  a  Frenchman  should  be  found  with 
no  "mere  technique"  about  him— such  a  discovery 
accounts  for  the  admission  of  the  whole  consignment. 

But  the  puzzle  of  how  the  exhibit  came  about  in  the 
New  Gallery  is,  after  all,  of  minor  interest.    As  a  re- 
presentation of  contemporary  French  painting  it  would 
be  hard  to  surpass  for  triviality.   The  critics  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  uncommonly  forbearing.     It  is  difficult 
to  freshen  the  conscience  of  critics  who  have  developed 
with  years  a  kind  of  callous,  bored  good-nature,  but 
surelv  they  owe  it  to  their  public  to  apply  some  such 
rough  test  as  the  question,  "  If  I  had  a  friend  prepared 
to  lay  out  five  pounds  on  my  recommendation,  should  I 
allow  him  to  spend  it  on  such  a  picture  ?    If  not,  I  have 
no  right  to  praise  the  picture."    Praise  should  be  handi- 
capped to  at  least  the  amount  of  five  pounds  in  England, 
one  pound  in  France.    Now,  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
doubt  whether  a  critic  bound  not  to  praise,  so  to  speak, 
at  scratch,  but  with  a  five-pound  handicap,  would  have 
a  good  word  for  many  of  the  pictures  here  ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  the  handicap 
ought  to  increase  directly  with  the  pretensions  of  the 
picture.   For  example,  a  nude  like  that  by  M.  Machard, 
which  occupies  a  centre  in  the  West  Gallery,  should  be 
handicapped  at  least  as  high  as  fifty  pounds,  for  at  that 
price  the  purchaser  of  such  a  picture  in  this  country  con- 
•  siders  either  that  he  has  bought  the  picture  cheap,  or 
very  much  too  dear  ;  it  is  either  a  bargain  or  worthless. 
Therefore,  when  I  read  comments  on  this  Huffy  nude 
eulogistic  in  effect,   but  translatable  merely  into  the 
remark  that  it  is  an  inoffensive  family  nude,  I  feci  that 
such  comments  fall  far  below  the  minimum  handicap 
that  the  pretensions  of  the  picture  impose.    If  drawing 
and  colour  are  to  be  no  better  than  that,  the  nude  is 
ruled  out  of  the  painter's  range  altogether.    Again,  on 
any  reasonable  agreement  as  to  the  portrait  painting  to 
be  treated  with  silence,  no  voice  nor  hideous  hum  would 
be  raised  about  M.  Hordes,  and  the  landscapes  of  M. 
Tattegrain   would  be  ignored  along  with  hundreds  of 
better  pictures  to  be  seen  in  the  home  exhibitions. 

With  this  test  applied  to  prune  tolerant  judgments, 
one  or  two   painters,   1    gather,   would  emerge— M. 


Benjamin  Constant  for  one,  M.  Raphael  Collin,  M. 
Rene  Billoth,  and  I  should  put  in  a  word  for  M.  Albert 
Gosselin,  though  the  landscape  he  sends  is  not  one  of 
his  best.  Of  all  the  exhibitors  here  he  seems  to  me 
the  only  one  in  whose  painter's  nature  there  is  not 
something  actively  disagreeable.  He  is  more  brilliant 
one  day  than  another,  but  the  voice  from  day  to  day 
continues  a  tolerable  pleasant  voice,  and  year  after  year 
at  the  Salon  his  name  is  found  on  one's  notes  some 
distance  below  Pointelin's.  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  most  strangely  endowed  man 
among  them.  He  is  neither  so  highly  nor  so  richly 
endowed  as  was  our  own  Millais,  but  he  resembles  him 
in  his  great  ability  flavoured  through  and  through  with 
tastelessness.  Among  the  portraits  here  one,  the 
"Portrait  de  ma  Tante,"  is  almost  free  from  positive 
offence  ;  he  has  not  attempted  to  make  it  artistic,  save 
for  a  little  indulgence  in  the  colours  of  the  chair.  It 
represents  simply  his  sheer  ability  in  drawing  and 
modelling  a  head.  There  is  much  downright  good 
work  in  it.  Looked  at  close,  the  forms  of  the  features, 
the  transitions  from  light  to  shadow,  and  the  character 
of  the  sharp  old  eyes  peering  across  the  bird-like  nose 
are  well  expressed.  But  at  a  somewhat  greater  dis- 
tance the  delicacies  do  not  tell  ;  the  effect  is  of  some- 
thing cut  in  wood  and  over-polished,  a  defect  of  vision, 
by  which  a  furrow  is  always  a  shade  too  much  incised, 
a  light  too  much  forced,  the  emphasis  of  parts  too 
great,  spoils  the  whole.  The  painter  must  have  felt 
this  himself,  and,  unable  to  correct  the  judgment  of  his 
eye  when  working  naturally  and  honestly,  he  has  cast 
about  for  means  of  making  his  pictures  otherwise 
attractive.  But  when  he  relies  upon  his  taste  to  pro- 
duce something  agreeable  he  is  at  once  betrayed  ;  the 
portrait  of  the  niece  is  much  less  agreeable  than  the 
portrait  of  the  aunt,  and  also  much  less  well  drawn. 
In  place  of  searching  execution  we  have  trickery  ;  the 
features  no  longer  grow  out  of  one  another,  but  are 
applied  ornaments  (compare  the  mouths  in  the  two 
pictures),  and  unfortunately  not  beautiful  ornaments. 
The  colour  that  came  of  research  was  much  pleasanter 
than  the  colours  that  come  of  choice.  In  the  portraits 
of  M.  Hanotaux  and  M.  Saint-Saens  there  is  research, 
but  the  defect  of  scale  and  emphasis  makes  them  un- 
comfortable, aggressive  things  to  look  at.  One  feels 
that  if  M.  Hanotaux  were  tapped  he  would  crack  all 
over  like  a  china  jar. 

M.    Raphael   Collin's  art   is   the    opposite   of  M. ' 
Constant's.    Its  root  lies  in  taste,  in  a  liking  for  a 
blond  scheme,   for    pale    flesh    colour   against  pale 
verdure.      In    such  an  art  it  is  natural   to  pardon, 
weaknesses  in  the  making  good  of  a  vision  for  the  sake 
of  a  hint  of  exquisite  perception.    But  in  M.  Collin's 
pictures  the  hint  of  a  decorative  treatment  is  surely 
traded  on  too  confidently  ;  on  this  scale  the  boneless, 
papery  forms  are  too  empty;  Zephyr  displayed  on  the- 
scale  of  Hercules  makes  nonsense  of  a  precarious  effect. 
M.  Billoth  may  be  described  as  an  attenuated  form  of 
Caza  applied  to  those  dreary  regions  that  lie  outside  the 
"•ates  of  Paris.    The  impulse  is  certainly  an  artist's. 

The  third  room  is  filled  by  the  collection  of  Signor 
Bordini,  a  Florentian  dealer.  It  is  made  up  of  such 
gleanings  of  the  great  times  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
antiquity  shops  of  Florence  and  Venice.  Thus  there 
are  examples  of  a  number  of  bronze  figures,  including 
the  group  of  Samson  and  the  Philistines,  to  be  seen  in 
the  Bargello,  and  a  series  of  the  lovely  fifteenth-century 
Venetian  wine-coolers,  mortars  and  handbells,  of  which 
we  have  some  some  examples  at  Kensington.  Armorial 
shields,  majolica,  marble  busts,  tables,  pedestals, 
tapestries,  make  up  an  agreeable  jumble,  whose  rich, 
faded  tones,  when  combined,  flatter  each  individual 
object.  Nothing  is  prettier  than  the  set  of  embroidered, 
cushions  arranged  round  the  room,  with  their  tarnished] 
gold,  silver  and  silk.  A  few  pictures  complete  the, 
show  :— a  version  (with  variations)  of  Botticelli's, 
"Judith,"  some  second-rate  Cassone  panels,  and  ai 
genuine  Bacchiacca.  Nothing  is  much  worse  than  a 
genuine  Bacchiacca.  But  this  is  battered  into  a  kind 
of  harmony  with  its  surroundings.  If  the  directors 
had  intrusted  the  other  galleries  in  like  manner  to  an 
intelligent  picture-dealer,  the  contrast  between  the  rich 
/reck  of  the  old  and  the  vulgar  impotence  of  the  neW 


would  have  been  less  distressing. 


D.  S.  M. 
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i  MONEY  MATTERS. 

"\\7'HKT11KR  it  is  Kasiunla  or  the  rise  of  tlio  Hank 
»  »  ,-;,(o  in  Horlin,  or  the  sliailow  lieforo  of  tlie  rise 
ill  the  Hank  rate  liere,  tlie  Stoi  k  Markets  iiave  aijaiii 
liad  a  very  dull  week,  aiul  there  will  presently  have  to 
he  a  Mansion  House  h'uiul  tor  the  rescue  of  impoverished 
dealers.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  sta{,niation  of 
business  is,  of  course,  the  almost  total  absence  of 
public  buyinjj,  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  ijeneral  uneasiness 
wit'i  reg-a'rd  to  the  political  situation.  No  one  believes 
that  there  is  ij-oinj^  to  be  war  between  Kni^land  and 
IVance  over  tlie  I'ashoda  business.  To  mention  it  is  to 
perceive  its  impossibility,  unless  France  loses  all  sense 
of  responsibililv.  Hut  than  there  nitty  be  war,  and  that 
little  word  is  eliouirh  to  frij^hten  the  ordinary  investor 
or  speculator  awav.  The  staj^nation  has,  however, 
lasted  so  lonj,'  that'some  people  are  bein<,^  tempted  into 
hastv  ii-eneralisation,  and  sugi^est  that  the  s^^amblintj 
habit  is  departing-  from  our  shores.  Every  one  knows 
that  it  is  the  orambler  and  not  the  stolid  matter-of-fact 
investor  who  brings  activity  and  profits  to  the  Stock 
Exchang-e,  and  it  is  certain  that  for  many  months  past 
speculation  has  almost  ceased.  The  Anti-Gamblinj,' 
League  mav  therefore  rejoice  for  a  while,  but  a  spell  of 
calm  political  weather  after  the  unsettled  days  we  have 
passed  through  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
will  soon  send  people  to  the  Stock  Markets  again, 
feverishly  hastening  to  get  rich.  At  present,  accounts 
open  for'the  rise  or  for  the  fall  are  of  very  small  extent, 
and  the  general  tone  of  all  the  markets  is  firm. 

The  sudden  jump  in  the  Bank  Rate  on  Thursday 
from  3  to  4  per  cent,  took  every  one  by  surprise.  It 
was  generally  expected  that  the  rate  would  be  raised, 
after  the  rise  in  the  Berlin  rate  from  4  to  5  per  cent., 
but  it  was  not  supposed  that  it  would  be  put  higher 
than  3I  per  cent.  No  doubt  the  Bank,  intelligently  anti- 
cipating events,  has  decided  to  take  precautions  in  time, 
but  at  the  moment  the  monetary  position  certainly  does 
not  seem  to  have  required  such  drastic  treatment,  and 
the  market  was  therefore  at  first  disposed  to  attach 
some  political  significance  to  the  event.  The  stringency 
at  Berlin  is  by  no  means  relieved  as  yet,  and  further 
withdrawals  of  gold  for  New  York  are  expected  ;  but 
the  Bank  Returns  on  Thursday  did  not  indicate  any 
actual  difficulties  here,  except  that  the  total  Reserve  is 
now  very  close  to  ;^2o,ooo,ooo,  the  figure  below  which 
the  Bank  does  not  wish  it  to  go.  There  was  a  fall  in 
the  total  reserve  of  ^95,161,  but  the  proportion  of 
reserve  to  liabilities  increased  2"  10  per  cent,  to  46*30 
per  cent.  The  discount  market  has  been  disorganized 
by  the  sudden  rise  in  the  Bank  Rate,  and  outside  rates 
have  risen  to  3^^  to  3I  per  cent,  for  three-months'  fine 
bills,  whilst  short  loans  were  charged  2\  to  3  per  cent, 
per  annum,  money  being  in  good  demand.  The  Joint 
Stock  banks  have  raised  their  deposit  rate  to  2\  per 
cent.,  and  the  discount  houses  are  offering  2\  and  2\ 
per  cent,  for  money  at  call  and  at  notice  respectively. 

Changes  in  the  different  markets  during  the  week 
have  not  been  great,  but  they  have  been  mostly  in  a 
dow-nward  direction.  Home  Rails  are  nearly  all  down. 
American  securities  have  suffered  in  similar  fashion. 
Industrials  have  been  absolutely  inactive.  Kaffirs  have 
been  almost  featureless,  with  the  exception  of  a  rise  of 
in  Pioneers,  and  Westralians  have  shed  their  values 
with  admirable  impartiality.  The  Settlement  which 
concluded  on  Thursday  was  not  a  cheerful  one,  values 
being  generally  depressed  by  the  Fashoda  incident,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  different  markets  have  not  fared  very 
badly  during  this  latest  phase  of  political  uneasiness. 
With  practically  no  weak  accounts  open  for  the  rise  the 
Stock  Exchange,  provided  it  Is  not  seized  with  sudden 
panic,  as  it  unfortunately  often  is,  can  withstand 
rumours  and  alarms  at  the  present  time  with  some 
approach  to  equanimity. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
Railway  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
recently  Issued  report.  Amongst  the  most  Important 
features  to  be  noted  In  the  affairs  of  the  Company  are 
the  steady  development  at  the  Bahia  Blanca  terminus 
of  the  railway,  and  the  new  extension  at  Neuquen. 
The  Bahia  Blanca  port,  it  seems,  is  gaining  a  firmer 


hold  e\ery  year  upon  liie  track-  of  the  province,  while 
tlie  Neuquen  extension  has  opened  up  ;i  large  territory 
which  can  only  be  served  through  Haliia  Blam  a. 
.Apart  from  these  special  advantages,  however,  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  has  been  the  most 
fortunate  of  all  the  Argentine  railways.  Owing  to 
its  position  it  has  practically  escaped  the  disastrous 
elTects  of  the  locust  invasion  which  devastated  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  balance  dividend  which  has 
just  been  announced  is  at  the  rale  of  3  }  per  cent,  on 
the  Ordinary  stock,  making,  with  the  Interim  dividend, 
o  per  cent,  for  the  year,  or  ]  per  cent,  higher  than  that 
of  last  year.  No  less  than  ^100,000  Is  placed  to 
Reserve,  and  ;693i7  is  carried  forward.  The  total 
Reserve  of  the  Company,  therefore,  now  stands  at 
;£^475,ooo,  and  this  is  safely  invested  In  Consols  and 
railway  and  corporation  stocks.  The  working  expenses 
are  remarkably  low  and  absorb  only  38*49  per  cent,  of 
the  receipts  as  compared  with  38*13  for  1897. 


Net  Yield  of  Home  Railway 
English  Railways. 


Stocks. 


Company.  Dividends 
1897-8. 

Great  Northern  "  A"    2i  ... 

Midland  Deferred    3I  ... 

Brighton  Deferred   7 

Great  Northern  Deferred  ...  2^  ... 
South  Eastern  Deferred   ...  3I  ... 

North  Eastern    6|  .... 

North  Western    7  ... 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  5^  ... 

Brighton  Ordinary   6f  ... 

Great  Northern  Preferred...  4 
South  Western  Deferred  ...  3 

Midland  Preferred    2\  ... 

Great  Eastern   3^  ... 

South  Western  Ordinary  ...  6|  ... 

Metropolitan   3I  ... 

Great  Western    4f 

South  Eastern  Ordinary 
Great  Central  Preferred 


Price 
12  Oct. 
52  • 

85^ 
179  . 

56  . 

io6|. 
176  . 
198I. 

i8d  . 
1x8  . 

902- 


Yield 


C  s. 
4  I 


p.c. 


8 

3  i«  « 
3  18 
3  15 
3  12 


3  12 
3  10 


2  19 
2  19 


A  9 
4l6- 

4  . 


222|   2  ig 

128  . 

i65i. 

151  • 
61  . 


2  la 
2  17 
212 
2  9 


Lord  Lurgan,  the  chairman  of  the  Gill  McDowell 
Jarrah  Company,  Limited,  had  a  very  favourable  state- 
ment to  place  before  the  shareholders  at  the  statutory 
meeting  of  the  Company  on  Monday  last.  The  whole 
of  the  properties  In  Western  Australia  have  now  been 
transferred  to  the  Company,  and  rapid  progress  Is  being 
made  In  the  erection  of  three  new  mills  on  the  Drake's 
Brook  property.  These  are  expected  to  be  completed 
In  about  ten  weeks,  and  by  the  date  of  the  next  annual 
meeting  there  will  probably  be  at  least  ten  mills  at 
work  to  enable  the  Company  to  cope  with  the  great 
demand  which  exists  for  Jarrah  wood  In  this  and  other 
countries.  Up  to  the  present,  the  mills  taken  over  by 
the  Company  have  been  working  at  their  utmost 
capacity  solely  to  supply  the  local  demand,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  send  consignments  to  Europe 
or  South  Africa,  where  the  demand  is  already  very 
great,  and  Is  rapidly  Increasing.  As  the  merits  of 
Jarrah  wood  for  paving  and  other  purposes  become 
more  widely  known,  the  demand  is  likely  to  Increase 
indefinitely,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  competition 
will  diminish  the  large  profits  that  are  being  made  In 
the  Industry  for  many  years  to  come.  In  fact,  other 
companies  already  in  the  field  have  offered  to  buy 
Jarrah  from  the  Gill  McDowell  Company  in  order  to  fill 
the  numerous  orders  they  are  unable  to  fill  themselves. 
The  dividend  on  the  Preference  shares  will  be  paid  In 
January,  and  probably  an  Interim  dividend  on  the 
Ordinary  shares  as  well.  We  have  no  doubt  that  when 
the  Company  has  obtained  an  official  quotation,  both 
the  Preference  and  Ordinary  shares  will  command  a 
substantial  premium. 

We  pointed  out  w-hen  the  Gill  McDowell  Company 
first  came  before  the  public  that  the  area  of  forest  It 
was  to  acquire  compared  very  favourably  with  that  of 
the  already  existing  companies.  In  the  course  of  the 
transfer  of  the  properties  It  has  turned  out,  however, 
that  the  prospectus  very  considerably  understated  the 
area.  Instead  of  acquiring  154,000  acres  of  forest,  the 
Company  actually  possesses  159,000  acres.  As  the 
following  table  shows,  the  price  per  acre  paid  for  this 
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property  was  less  than  that  paid  by  any  other  of  the 
principal  Jarrah  wood  companies. 

Price  paid 

Company.  Acres  of  forest.    Purchase  price.     per  acre. 

Gill  McDowell    159,000  ...  ;^20o,ooo  ...  £1  55. 

Jarrahdale    370,000  ...     250,000  ...  £1  los. 

Millars'    112,000  ...     250,000  ...  ;^"2  4^. 

Davies'    68, 000  ...      175,000  ...  ;^2  ii.v. 

Jarrah  Timber    61,000  ...     215,000  ...  £^  los. 

The  Millars'  Karri  and  Jarrah  Forests  Company  has 
paid  a  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  on  its  ordinary  shares, 
which  are  quoted  to-day  at  £2  12s.  6d.  From  the  Gill 
McDowell  Company  at  least  as  good  results  may  be 
expected,  and  its  shares  should  therefore  eventually 
reach  as  high  and  even  a  higher  price.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Company  is  in  very  capable  and  experienced 
hands. 

Net  Yield  of  Indl"strl\l  Comp.\nies. 


Dividend 

Yield 

Company. 

1897- 

Price 

per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

12  Oct. 

£  s. 

d. 

5  ••• 

5 

H 

8  0 

0 

7  ••• 

1  .-> 

It; 

7  9 

4 

Linotype  Deferred  {;^5) 

9  ... 

7k  - 

6  6 

3 

Mazawattee  Tea   

8  ... 

If  ... 

5  16 

4 

Holborn  &  Frascati  

10  (1)  ... 

... 

5  14 

National  Telephone  (;^5) 

6  ... 

5i  ■■■ 

5  9 

I 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co  

12 

2\  ... 

5  8 

10 

Linotype  Ordinary 
Harrod's  Stores   

6  ... 

5t  ••• 

5  6 

8 

20 

OH 

5  3 

2 

Spiers  &  Pond  (;^io) 

10 

i9|  ... 

5  2 

6 

Salmon  &  Gluckstein  ... 

8  ... 

4  18 

5 

Bryant  &  May  (;^5)  _  ... 

17^  ... 

isi  ... 

4  14 

7 

(1)  Including 

bonus  of  2 

per  cent. 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  we  made  a  fortnight 
ago  we  give  below  an  estimate,  as  complete  as  the  data 
at  hand  will  permit,  of  the  probable  profits  of  the  Rand 
Mines,  Limited,  in  the  immediate  future,  and  of  the 
relation  which  the  present  market  price  of  the  shares 
bears  to  their  real  value.  This  powerful  gold-mining 
corporation,  which  has  an  issued  share  capital  of  only 
;^332,7o8,  is  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  biggest  and 
most  successful  enterprises  the  world  has  seen,  for  it 
does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  twelve  months  hence  it 
will  be  making  profits  at  the  rate  of  at  least  a  million 
and  a  quarter  sterling  per  annum.  At  the  present 
time,  as  the  following  table  shows,  its  share  of  the 
profits  earned  by  the  deep-level  mines  already  at  work 
amounts  to  ^^^57,405,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  ;^7oo,ooo 
per  annum. 

Table  A. 


Mine. 


September 
profit. 


Rand  Mines  Rand 
proportion  Mines 
per  cent.  proportion. 

Rose  Deep                 ;^30.65o               3^    1,000 

Geldenhuis  Deep  ...     26,200            40-8    11,200 

Jumpers  Deep                 7,350            66-5    5,430 

Nourse  Deep                  5.200            71-5    5.3°° 

Crown  Deep                  21,400            77-6    21,750 

Glen  Deep                      3,700            45-8    1,825 

Durban  Deep                  2,024             20-3    900 

Wolhuter    8,050  (Aug.)  187    3,0°° 


;^57,405 


Only  one  of  the  above  mines,  the  Rose  Deep,  is  at 
present  working  with  its  full  complement  of  stamps,  and 
the  table  does  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  represent 
the  profits  likely  to  be  earned  in  the  immediate  future. 
.Moreover,  two  of  the  mines,  the  Glen  Deep  and  the 
Durban  Roodepoort  Deep,  have  only  just  started 
crushing,  and  will  certainly  show  greatly  improved 
results  when  they  have  been  at  work  for  two  or  three 
months,  whilst  neitlier  the  Crown  Deep  nor  the  Nourse 
Deep  are  as  yet  earning  the  profits  which  they  will 
ultimately  earn  when  certain  initial  difficulties  in  the 
working  of  the  mines  have  been  overcome.  In  the 
following  table  we  have,  however,  calculated  the  results 
which  will  be  obtained  when  each  mine  has  its  full 
complement  of  stamps  at  work  on  the  basis  of  the  profits 
earned  in  September,  and  our  estimate  must  therefore 
be  taken  as  extremely  conservative,  and  all  the  more 
so   because,   with   the   larger  number  of  stamps  in 


operation,  working  costs  are  certain  to  be  considerably 
reduced.  In  May  and  June  of  next  year  two  new  deep- 
level  mines,  the  Ferreira  Deep  and  the  Langlaagte 
Deep,  will  enter  upon  the  crushing  stage,  and  we  have 
therefore  added  a  careful  estimate  of  the  probable 
earnings  of  these  two  mines,  and  of  the  proportion  of 
their  profits  which  will  go  to  the  parent  compan}'.  In 
the  final  calculation  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any 
allowance  for  capital  expenditure,  since  we  understand 
that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  deep-level  mines  of  the 
Rand  Mines  group  to  debit  the  working  costs  with  a 
due  proportion  of  the  expenditure  under  this  head. 


T.\BLE  B. 


Mine. 

Stamps 
at  work. 

Stamps 
in  full 
mill. 

, . ,  200  . 

..  200  . 

Geldenhuis  Deep   190  , 

..  200  . 

Jumpers  Deep 

...    90  . 

..  200  . 

Nourse  Deep 

...    70  . 

. .  100  . 

200  . 

,    60  . 

. .  100  . 

Durban  Deep 

...    47  . 

..  100  . 

. .  200  . 

Monthly  Rand 

profit  with  Minos 

full  mill.  proportion. 

;^30,65o   ;^  1 1,000 

27,500    II,20Q 

16,300   10,600 

7,400   5,300 

26,750   20,700 

6,200   2,800 

4,300   900 

16,000   3,000 


Add  the  estimated  monthly  profits  of 

Langlaagte  Deep  —  ...  100  ...  ;^6,ooo  (97%)  ;^5,8oo 
Ferreira  Deep  ...  —  :..  150  ...   58,000  (58-3%)34,ooo 

;^io5,30o 

Profit  per  annum  accruing  to  Rand  Mines, 

Limited   ;^i,26o,ooo 

Deduct  25  per  cent  for  vendors'  lien    ...  315,000 

Total  profit  available  for  dividends    ;^945,ooo 

=  280  per  cent,  on  ;^332,7oo,  the  issued  capital  of 
Rand  Mines. 

The  above  figures  do  not,  however,  by  any  means 
tell  the  whole  tale  of  the  prosperity  of  Rand  Mines, 
Limited.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  final  table  below, 
the  Corporation  possesses  further  assets  which  at  a 
moderate  estimate  represent  a  value  of  los.  for 
every  Rand  Mine  share.  At  the  end  of  the  present 
year  a  dividend  of  100  per  cent,  will  be  paid.  The 
figures  given  above  show  that  next  year  200  per  cent, 
can  easily  be  paid,  whilst  in  the  succeeding  years  300 
per  cent,  and  more  will  be  quite  as  easily  distributed. 
Taking  the  average  life  of  the  deep-level  mines  at 
twenty  years,  the  investor  who  buys  Rand  Mines  at 
what  seems  the  present  enormous  price  of  ;;^33  per  £1 
share,  may  therefore  confidently  expect  to  get  a  return  on 
his  investment  of  at  least  12  per  cent,  for  that  period,  and 
he  need  not  trouble  to  set  aside  a  sinking  fund  to  re- 
place his  capital,  for  when  the  present  deep  levels  are 
exhausted  Mr.  Alfred  Beit's  financial  genius,  which 
has  brought  the  Corporation  to  its  present  pre-eminent 
position,  will  assuredly  have  found  for  the  shareholders 
assets  as  valuable  as  any  of  those  that  they  hold  to-day. 

Table  C. 

50,192  Shares  in  the  Village  Main  Reef 

Company  at  ,-^7  j    ;^363,892 

40,035  Shares   in   the   Village  Deep 

Company  at  (say)  ;^5   200,175 

13,678   ditto    subscribed   at   ^£2  for 

working  capital  ...        ...        ...  41,034 

Cash  in  hand,  sundi'y   debtors,    &c. , 

30  Dec,  1897     ...        ...       ...  1,620,000 

Reservoir  and  Pumping  plants  ...  134,000 

Mooifontein   and    Langlaagte  Farms 

(freehold)...        ...        ...        ...  500,000 

341  unfloated  claims  and  water  rights  1,000,000 


;^3,859,ioi 

Less:  Sundry   Creditors  ;;6^363,5oi 
5   per   cent.  De- 
benture Issue     1,000,000  1,363,501 


;^2,495,6oo 

;^2,495,6oo-^ 332,708  =  ;^7  los.  per  Rand  Mines  Share. 
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EsriMATUD  NiiT  Yield  ok  Tu.wsvaal  Mim:s. 

Oi:r(.'KOI'S. 

Company. 


Rietfontcin  A  

Henry  Nourse  (-) 


Jumpers  ('')  

City  and  Suburban  (■*) 
Roodepoort  United 


Treasury  (^)   

Meyer  and  Charlton 


i  ro- 

Price 

Life  of 

lKil)le 

Diviilouds. 

\l  t  )ct. 

Mine. 

NVt 
VieUl. 

I'cr  Cent. 

1 1 ' 

Years. 
J 

IVr 

V_/L  III. 
•  •     /  ^ 

~. 

. .  30 

••  '5 

•  • 

.       Os  • 

1  2 

•  '3 

,  L 

-■7  • 

1  J 

■  50 

3riv- 

18 

II 

•  35 

1 1 

.  •  10 

•  24A  . 

•  17 

•  •  0 

00 

_  1 

.     0  . 

15 

•  17 

••  7 

..       50  . 

•    4  s  • 

•  15 

••  7 

1 00  . 

7  ti  • 

I  2 

..  6i 

20 

5" 

 1 

•    4,s  • 

•  13 

, .  0 

•  70 

•    4rt  • 

6 

,  200 

•  '4s  • 

6 

•  50 

1 

,■)  1  li  • 

8 

c 

0 

.150 

1 0 

c 

0 

•    4l'  • 

.  1 0 

••  5 

I '  V 

..  j 

••  5 

V) 

10" 

6 

OO 

. :! 
•  • 

•  9 

A 

..  4 

..30 

••    3i  • 

T  " 
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Durban  Roodepoort 
Langlaagte  Estate 

Wolhuter  {■')   

Angelo  


(1)  Owns  37  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent 
tO;;^io  lo^.  per  share,  f)  42  deep-level  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £2  per  share.  (')  52  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share. 
{*)  £s  shares.  {')  £:\  shares,  f)  51^  deep-level  claims, 
estimated  value  equivalent  to  £2  los.  per  share,  and  47 
water-right  claims.  (')  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not 
taken  into  account.  (*)  18  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value 
equivalent  to  £^  per  share. 


Deep  Levels. 

Estimated         Price,     Life  of 
Company.  Dividends.       13  Oct.  Mine. 


Per  Cent. 

*Robinson  Deep   200 

*Durban  Deep  (^)    50 

*Nourse  Deep    60 

*Crown  Deep   200 

*Rose  Deep    105 

*Jumpers  Deep    40 

♦Village  Main  Reef  (2)  ...  75 

♦Bonanza   io8(') 

*Geldenhuis  Deep   7o{  ) 

*Glen  Deep   18 

*Simmer  and  Jack   4|(2)...  4^  {*) 

Langlaagte  Deep   21      ...  2| 


.  10^ 

■  4 

,  61 

•i4t 

•  8A 

•  5i 

^1 

•  4t 

■  9i 

■  3i 


Years. 
.  20 

•  15 

•  43 
.  16 

•  15 

•  36 
■  13 

•  5 

•  23 


15 


Pro 
bable 
Net 
Yield. 
Per 
Cent, 
.  16 
.   1 1 
.  ID 

.  8| 

•  7 

•  7 

•  5* 
5 

•  4 

3 

•  3 

2 


The  mines  marked  thus  *  are  already  at  work. 
(^)  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value 
;^36,ooo,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  C^)  Owns  25,000 
Wemmer  shares,  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share. 
(')  Calculated  on  actual  profits  of  working.  {*)  £k, 
shares. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  the 
African  Market  as  to  the  reasons  which  have  led  the 
two  Barnato  undertakings,  "Johnnies"  and  "Barney 
Consols,"  to  dispose  of  large  blocks  of  their  holdings 
in  certain  subsidiary  companies.  Some  of  the  quid- 
nuncs have  professed  to  believe  that  these  sales  have 
been  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  Barnato  share  of 
the  working  capital  of  the  Ferreira  Deep,  amounting  to 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Others  have  professed  to 
know  that  the  Barnato  interest  was  gradually  being 
withdrawn  from  the  Transvaal.    Others  shook  their 


heads  and  said  liial  now  that  the  head  of  tiie 
lunise  was  gone  its  prosperity  was  goi'i^f  also. 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  truth  whatever 
in  anv  of  tliese  suggestions.  When  Barney  Barnato 
died  people  said  liiat  there  would  be  no  one  clever 
enough  to  lake  his  place  successfully.  VVoolfie  Joel 
took  it,  and  people  found  tiiat  he  was  at  least  as  able 
as  Harney.  Then  poor  Woolfie  Joel  was  foully  mur- 
dered, and  people  again  said  no  fitting  successor  to 
him  could  be  found.  But  Solly  Joel  succeeded  him, 
and  he,  too,  has  shown  that  in  financial  ability  he  is 
fully  tlie  equal,  and  in  some  respects  without  a  doubt 
the  superior  of  those  who  preceded  him.  The  changes 
in  the  holdings  of  the  two  Barnato  houses  signify 
nothing  more  than  that,  with  wise  foresight,  Solly 
Joel  is  consolidating  the  position,  and  preparing  to 
carry  out  the  work  in  South  Africa  with  greater 
energy  and  greater  insight  than  before.  We  shall 
be  much  mistaken  if  Solly  Joel  does  not  win  for 
himself  a  foremost  place  amongst  South  African 
financiers. 

When  the  Lancaster  mine  started  crushing  nearly 
tw-elve  months  ago,  opinion  was  very  much  divided  as 
to  its  prospects.  Some  people  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  it  was  an  unpayable  proposition,  but  the  eleven 
months  of  working  have  effectually  disposed  of  all 
doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  mine.  The  average 
yield  during  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  was  9*27 
dwt.  of  fine  gold  or  385.  gd.  per  ton,  but  latterly  the 
yield  has  been  increased  to  40^.  per  ton.  At  present 
the  working  expenses  are  put  at  26.V.  6d.  per  ton,  but 
5^.  of  this  is  accounted  for  by  development  redemption, 
and  when  the  development  is  pushed  further  ahead  it 
will  be  possible  to  reduce  this  figure.  A  profit  per  ton 
of  13^.  6d.  is,  however,  satisfactory  enough  for  a  .  mine 
which  was  said  to  be  unpayable,  and  the  controlling 
house,  Messrs.  Goerz  &  Co.,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  perseverance  and  ability  which  have  made  a 
success  of  the  oropert}-.  This  success  fully  justifies  the 
proposed  increase  of  the  mill  to  100  starnps,  for  the 
claim  area  of  the  mine  is  very  large.  Even  with  the 
larger  mill  the  life  is  put  at  forty  years,  and  in  vievv^  of 
the  results  already  achieved  it  may  even  be  advisable 
ultimately  to  increase  the  mill  to  200  stamps.  The 
Company  is  at  present  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  50,000, 
but  arrangements  have  now  been  completed  for  a 
debenture  issue  to  wipe  off  the  debt,  and  to  provide  the 
further  capital  necessary  to  equip  the  larger  mill.  The 
issue  is  guaranteed  by  Messrs.  Goerz  &  Co.,  and  the 
now  favourite  plan  is  adopted  of  making  the  6  per 
per  cent,  debentures  convertible  into  shares  at  the 
option  of  the  holders.  When  all  the  debentures  are 
converted  the  capital  of  the  Company  will  be  about 
;^36o,ooo.  The  monthly  profits  are  at  present  ;^50oo, 
but  with  the  larger  m.ill  ;i{^io,ooo  a  month  will  probably 
be  earned,  and  dividends  of  25  or  even  30  per  cent,  will 
be  possible. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  MOZAMBIQUE  COMPANV. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders in  the  Mozambique  Company — English,  French 
and  German  alike  —  are  being  very  serioush'  com- 
promised by  certain  extraordinary  proceedings  of  the 
Paris  Committee,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Company  seemed  to  be  assured  and  the 
shares  were  on  the  eve  of  experiencing  a  notable  in- 
crease in  value.  Fortunately  there  is  still  time  to  defeat 
the  scheme  of  the  Paris  directors.  The  general 
meeting  of  the  Company  will  be  held  at  Lisbon  on 
10  November  next,  and  it  is  most  necessary  that  share- 
holders of  every  nationality  should  be  represented  at 
that  meeting  by  the  Oceana  Consolidated  Company, 
which  is  the  largest  individual  shareholder,  in  order  that 
the  proposed  issue  of  a  large  block  of  shares  at  a  price 
below  their  present  market  value  to  a  Paris  Bank  not 
connected  with  the  Company  may  be  negatived  by  a 
decisive  majorit)-.  French,  quite  as  much  as  English 
and  German  shareholders,  will  without  a  doubt  be 
injuriously  affected  should  the  project  of  the  Paris 
Committee  be  approved  by  the  general  body  of  share- 
holders. 
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The  position,  briefly  put,  is  as  follows.  For  the  past 
tlirec  years  the  Mozambique  Company  has  been  earning- 
considerable  and  rapidly  increasing  profits.  In  1896 
the  revenue  of  the  Company  amounted  to  ;i^88,982,  and 
the  profits  to  £30,t,66.  Last  year  the  revenue  had 
increased  to  ^' 159,000,  and  the  profits  to  £77A-,^- 
This  year  the  revenue  will  certainly  exceed  consider- 
ably the  revenue  of  previous  years.  The  progress  of 
the  Company  is  so  steady  and  is  so  firmly  based  upon 
the  natural  and  inevitable  development  of  the  resources 
of  its  territory,  that  for  many  years  hence  the  present 
rate  of  progress  will  undoubtedly  be  inaintained. 
Already  at  tlie  meeting  in  November  next  a  dividend  of 
7^  per  cent,  for  the  year  will  be  proposed,  but  as  a 
ni'atter  of  fact  the  profits  earned  in  1896  represented  a 
dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  issued  capital  of  the 
Company  ;  those  of  1897  a  dividend  of  14  per  cent.  ,  and 
those  of  the  present  year  will  be  equivalent  to  a  dividend 
again  considerably  increased.  In  succeeding  years 
at  tiie  present  rate  of  progress  correspondingly  in- 
creased dividends  will  certainly  be  earned.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  Company  has  hitherto 
expended  large  sums  out  of  revenue  upon  permanent 
and  productive  public  works  which  in  the  ordinary 
course  would  have  been  charged  to  capital  account. 
This  policy  is  most  unjust  to  the  present  shareholders, 
for  it  places  wholly  upon  them  a  burden  which 
should  rightly  be  borne  in  part  by  future  generations. 
Consequently,  in  accordance  with  many  successful 
precedents,  a  scheme  was  proposed  by  the  London 
Committee  for  raising  a  suitable  sum  of  money  by  an  issue 
of  debentures,  which  should  be  expended  on  permanent 
and  productive  works,  and  would  thus  set  free  the 
current  profits  of  each  year  for  the  payment  of  dividends 
on  the  ordinary  shares  of  the  Company.  This  scheme 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Council  of  Administration  and  also 
by  the  London  and  Paris  Committees.  The  debentures 
would  without  a  doubt  have  been  eagerly  subscribed 
for,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pleted by  which  the  whole  of  the  issue  would  have 
been  taken  up  on  terms  wholly  favourable  to  the 
Company. 

Quite  suddenly,  however,  the  Paris  Committee  per- 
formed a  volte-face,  and  withdrew  its  assent  to  the 
debenture  issue.     With  most  indecent  haste  it  rushed 
forward  a  proposal  to  sell  120,000  shares  of  the  un- 
issued authorised  capital  of  the  Company  to  a  Paris 
Bank  at  £2  apiece,  or  S-v.  less  than  the  then  market 
price  of  the  shares.    With  haste  still  more  indecent 
it  rushed  the  proposal  through  an  irregular  meeting, 
which   was    humorously   styled    a    meeting   of  the 
Joint  London  and  Paris  Committees,  held  in  Paris. 
We   say  "irregular"  advisedly,    because   the  regu- 
lations  of  the    Company   distinctly    state    that  the 
financial  control  of  its  affairs  is  vested  in  the  London 
Committee.    But  at  the  meeting  in  Paris  at  which  the 
proposal  was  agreed  to,  the  London  Committee  was  in 
no  way  represented.    Notice  of  the  meeting  was  only 
sent  by  telegraph  to  the  London  directors  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  meeting  was  held,  and  since  it  was  in 
the  holiday  season,  all  three  were  out  of  town  and 
could  not  possibly  have  reached  Paris  in  time  to  attend 
the  meeting.    Immediately  the  London  Committee  dis- 
covered the  serious   nature  of   the   transaction  they 
telegraphed  to  Paris  their  dissent  and  warned  the  Bank 
of  the  illegal  nature  of  the  proceedings.  Moreover, 
the  Council  of  Administration  telegraphed  its  assent  to 
the  scheme  for  the  issue  of  the  shares  only  on  condition 
that  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  Joint  London  and  Paris 
Committees.     It  is  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  never- 
theless the  fact,  that  the  President  of  the  Paris  Com- 
mittee actually  signed  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  the 
shares  to  the  Bank  at  this  meeting  at  which  the  London 
directors  were  not  represented,  at  which  they  could  not 
possibly  have  been  present,  and  in  the  face  of  strong 
protests  cabled  over  by  the  London  Committee.  The 
haste  with  which  the  whole  aff"air  was  carried  through, 
the   irregularities   which   were    committed,    and  the 
strangely  favourable  terms  which   were   given  to  a 
financial  group  in  no  way  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Company,  give  to  the  transaction  a  most  suspicious 
aspect,  which  is  not  lessened  when  we  learn  that  after 
the  contract  of  sale  was  signed,  the  London  directors 
were  asked  how  many  shares  out  of  the  new  issue  they 
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would  like  to  have  allotted  to  them.  Even  if  the  scheme 
of  the  Paris  Committee  were  not  in  itself  disadvantage- 
ous to  the  Company,  the  circumstances  of  its  inception 
and  its  history  should  determine  the  shareholders  to 
reject  it  when  it  is  placed  before  them  at  the  meeting 
in  November. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  question  which  is  of 
considerable  importance.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
issue  of  debentures  would  be  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  raising  fresh  capital  for  the  provision  of 
further  remunerative  public  works.    The  charge  upon 
the  revenue  of  the  Company  would  be  comparatively 
trifling,  and  if  the  issued  capital  is  maintained  at  its 
present  small  amount  the  value  of  the  shares  would  be 
very  materially  increased  by  such  an  issue.    But  if 
there  is  to  be  an  issue  of  the  reserve  shares  at  all  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  why  a  Paris  Bank,  totally 
unconnected  with  the  Company,  should  obtain  them  at 
the  proposed  low  price  of  £2  per  share.    In  England, 
in  the  case  of  all  sound  and  well-managed  companies 
it  is  customary  in  the  case  of  an  issue  of  this  kind  to 
give  to  the  shareholders  the  first  opportunity  of  sub- 
scribing for  the  shares.     In  the  case  of  the  Mozambique 
Company,  whose  shareholders  have  all  loyally  supported 
it  from  the  beginning,  when  its  prospects  were  by  no 
means  so  bright  as  they  are  at  present,  it  would  be 
grossly  unfair  to  rob  them  of  an  advantage  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled,   in  order   to  confer  it  upon 
financiers  who  have  never  done  anything  for  the  Com- 
pany and  whose  ultimate  aims  may,  indeed,  conflict 
very  seriously  with  its  best  interests..    If  a  portion  of 
the  unissued  capital  is  offered  for  subscription  at  all, 
therefore,  at  the  price  suggested,  it  should  be  offered 
pro  rata  to  the  existing  shareholders.     A  higher  price 
than  ^2  might  justifiably  be  asked,  and  we  are,  in  fact, 
in  a  position  to  state  that  a  financial  group  in  London 
has  offered  to  take  the  whole  of  the  issue  at  a  price 
considerably  above  that  offered  by  the  French  Bank. 
That  the  contract  of  sale  to  the  Bank,  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Paris  Committee,  under  the  circum- 
stances related  above,  is  void  does  not  admit  of  doubt  ; 
but  at  the  Lisbon  meeting  next  month  a  determined 
effort  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  force  the  scheme  upon 
the  Company,  as  powerful  influences  are  at  work  be- 
hind the  scenes.   Every  shareholder,  of  every  nationality, 
should,  therefore.  In  defence  of  his  own  interests,  send 
his  proxy  to  the  Oceana  Consolidated  Company,  not 
later   than    the    26th   of   this    month,    in   order  that 
its  representatives  at  the  meeting  may  be  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  shareholders  in  its  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent the  proposed  issue  of  shares,  or  at  least  to  secure 
that  they  shall  be  issued  to  the  present  shareholders 
of  the  Company,  and  further  to  make  arrangements  for 
the   more   effectual    protection   of  the  shareholders' 
interests.    The  Mozambique  Company  has  before  it  a 
great  and  prosperous  future,  and  it  behoves  the  share- 
holders  at  this  important  moment  in  its  history  to 
support   most   earnestly   the   London    Committee  of 
Directors  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  sound  financial 
administration  of  its  afl'airs. 

The  Woven  Le.\ther  Machine-Belting  Company, 
Limited. 

With  a  capital  of  ;^i50,ooo,   divided  into  100,000 
Ordinary  and  50,000  six  per  cent.   Preference  shares, 
the  Woven  Leather  Machine-Belting  Company  has  been 
formed  to  work  the  British  patents  of  an  invention  for 
manufacturing  woven  leather-belting,  and  also  a  special 
leather-tanning  process.    The  advantages  claimed  for 
the  new  belt  are  that  it  is  woven  in  one  piece  ;  that, 
owing  to  its  open-work  texture,  it  does  not  slip  upon  the 
pulleys  and  wheels  ;  that  it  is  not  affected  by  moisture,  , 
and  that  it  can  be  made  at  much  less  cost  than  the  solid  j 
leather  belt.    These  woven  belts,  it  Is  further  stated,  are  | 
used  at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and  also  at  some  of  the  i 
important  English  and  Scotch  engineering  works.    The  | 
validity  of  the   patent   has    been    confirmed  by  Mr.  | 
Fletcher  Moulton.    The  purchase  price  asked  by  the  ^ 
vendor  is     100,000,  payable  as  to  ;^7o,ooo  in  Ordinary 
shares,   and    p<i'30,ooo  in  cash  or  Preference  shares. 
This  will  leave  ;^20,ooo  for  working  capital,  which 
has  been  guaranteed.     The  whole  of  the  Preference 
issue  is  offered  for  subscription. 
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CO RRI*  S POND E N C E . 

Tin-:  CASK  OK  PKKKORMlNCl  ANIMALS. 

To  the  lulitor  of  tho  Sati'kpav  Ri:vik\v. 
IR  1  road  Willi  inuoh  interest  Mr.  Atlalo's  remarks 
on  tlio  above,  and  atn.  on  the  whole,  of  his  opinion  as 
to  the  dosirabilitv  of  appealin-  to  the  public  to  put  an 
end  bv  liio  best  means  in  ils  power,  to  these  cruel  and 
uselos;  exhibitions.  One  diniculty,  however,  appears 
to  have  escaped  his  notice,  and  that  is  the  case  ot  trick 
animals  sandwiched  between  juijKl^M-s,  change  dancers 
and  other  turns.  This  is  the  practice  at  our  music- 
halls,  and  it  would  obviously  be  very  diihcult  for  the 
public  to  testify  in  the  manner  suggested  its  disapproval 
of  scattered  items  in  the  programme.  I  would  suggest 
as  some  sort  of  rough  test  that,  due  notice  haying  been 
onven,  the  performing  animals  should  be  exhibited  either 
first  or  last  on  the  programme.  This  would  give  lovers 
of  animals  a  chance  of  impressing  their  views  on  the 
management-which,  after  all,  desires  to  cater  tor 
popular  tastes,  not  to  lead  them-without  missing  the 
rest  of  the  performance.  I  enclose  my  card.— \ ours, 
o  ■  Dog  Owner. 

itC. , 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir  —I  desire  to  thank  you  for  publishing  in  your 
las't  week's  journal  an  exceflent  article,  written  by  Mr. 
Aflalo,  which  wisely  appeals  to  persons  of  moderate 
views,  and  especially  to  Conservatives,  whose  minds 
are  naturally  averse  to  extreme  measures  in  legislation, 
to  promote  an  amendment  of  the  law  "  for  the  protec- 
tion of  quadrupeds,  quadrumana   and   birds  of  wild 
nature,"  which  have  been  deprived  ot  their  liberty,  or  are 
tamed  or  are  kept  on   ornamental  or  other  waters- 
animals  which  have  come  more  or  less  within  the  con- 
trol of  man,  and  are  being  used  by  him  for  profit  or 
pleasure,   and  may  therefore   be   regarded  as  semi- 
domestic  animals. 

Mr.  Aflalo  is  quite  right  in  stating  that  Lord  Herschell 
and  the  persons  acting\vith  him  hope  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  every  genuine  sportsman  in  the  country,  for 
real  'sportsme'n  draw  a  well-defined  line  between  fera 
naturce,  who  exercise  their  instincts  and  bodily  powers 
in  self-preservation,  and  the  animals  referred  to  above, 
whose  instincts  have  been  blunted  by  captivity,  and  the 
exercise  of  whose  bodily  powers  is  denied  to  them  by 
imprisonment.  Equally  the  co-operation  is  hoped  for 
of  zoologists,  respecting  whose  menageries  I,  as  a 
Fellow  and  constant  visitor  at  the  Regent's  Park 
Garden,  can  testify,  are  not  only  free  from  the  taint  ot 
cruel  usage,  but  tend  to  the  creation  and  fostering  of 
kindly  feelings  towards  animals  in  the  minds  of  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  find  pleasure  and  instruction 
therein. 

I  dare  not  venture  to  occupy  your  space  at  length, 
but  Lbeg  permission  to  make  two  observations  : — 

(i)  That  during  my  long  experience  many  hundreds 
of  acts  of  horrible  cruelty,  brought  under  my  know- 
ledge, have  been  perpetrated  on  all  kinds  <}i  [e.g.) 
ferocious  wild  animals  kept  in  travelling  menageries  or 
exhibited  in  places  of  public  entertainment ;  wild  rabbits 
and  hares  during  transit  and  afterwards  in  public-house 
enclosures  ;  (even  captured  foxes,  who  have  been  cruelly 
mutilated  before  being  hunted  with  harriers)  ;  bears  and 
monkeys  performing  in  streets  ;  birds  blinded  with  red- 
hot  irons  "  to  make  them  sing  "  ;  rats  and  other  similar 
wild  and  captured  animals  roasted  alive  after  having 
been  covered  with  turpentine  or  paraffin,  &c. 

(2.)  That  as  many  as  eight  Judges  and  Mr.  Asquith, 
as  Home  Secretary,  have  expressed  deep  regret  that 
our  statutes  protecting  animals  do  not,  as  in  other 
countries,  contain  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  such 
cruelty,  and  their  opinion  that  the  legislature,  if  only  in 
the  interest  of  civilisation,  should  extend  the  law  for 
the  protection  of  all  the  animals  referred  to  above.  —  I 
am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  John  Colam, 

Secretary  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

THE  DOG  QUESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Permit  me,  as  a  lover  and  an  admirer  of  dogs, 
to  add  my  protest  to  those  of  Sir  Edward  Lee,  Mr. 


C   A.  M.  Hailey  and  Claplain  Pirkis  against  the  cruel  y 
-Xo  sav  nothing  of  the  futility    of  Mr.  X.o^s^s  oh- 
noxious'  and  insane  edict  against  the  who  e  canine  race 
hounds,  of  course,  always  excepted.     Here  in  l^asi- 
bourne  no  loss  than  350  persons  h'^yc  already  been 
proceeded  against,  and  have  been  called  upon  to  pa> 
fines  amounting  lo  £xio,  while  ninety-one  dogs  have 
been  barbarously  destroyed.    In  the  majority  ot  cases 
the  dogs  have,  in  spite  of  every  reasonable  precaution, 
temporarily  escaped  the  vigilance  of  thoir  owners  anU 
have  been  observed  by  some  sharp-witted  conslal^lcs 
outside  the  house  without  a  muzzle,  and  probably,  also, 
without  any  reasonable  means  of  subsistence.     How  a 
do"-  can  subsist  at  all  within  the  narrow  bounds  ot  a 
caged  inferno  is  a  thing  nobody  but  Mr.  Long  and  his 
satellites  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture  can  understand. 
In  spite  of  a  great  protest  meeting,  and  of  motions  by 
the  Town  Council,  requesting  a  revocation  of  the  order, 
it  still  remains  in  force,  to  the  detriment  of  the  town 
and  to  the  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  and  visitors. 

Your  correspondent,  "  R.^'  will  probably  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  whose  works  on  the 
dog  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated,  and  who  has 
been  among  dogs  all  his  life,  has  judged  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  has  handled  as  many  as  30,000 
dogs  in  a  single  year,  has  never  yet  seen  a  case  ot 
rabies.  In  his  opinion,  while  hydrophobia  in  the 
human  being  is  the  rarest  of  all  diseases,  and  easily 
attributable  to  funk  or  fright,  rabies  in  the  dog  seemed 
to  him  quite  a  myth— a  conclusion  to  which  any  one 
who  has  studied  the  subject  and  knows  anything  about 
dogs  must  have  come  to  long  ago.  . 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Lindsay  Hogg,  who  is 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  all  that  appertams  to  the 
canine  race,  who  has  judged  at  most  of  the  principal 
shows  in  England,  and  who,  curiously  enough,  is  a 
schoolfellow  of  Mr.  Long's,  only  recently  stated  as  his 
conviction  that  Mr.  Long  was  utterly  wrong  and  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  there  were  on  the  Board  ot  Agri- 
culture some  men  who  knew  something  about  dogs. 
If  they  must  have  a  muzzling  order  at  all,  let  them  have 
a  muzzling  order  right  over  the  country  for  a  short 
space  of  time  ;  but  this  muzzling  order,  as  it  stood,  was 
utterly  absurd.  . 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  Captain  Frazer 
(Mayor  of  Worthing),  who  has  probably  bred  ^x^a 
owned  more  dogs  than  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Jio-riculture  have  ever  seen,  agrees  entirely  with  all  that 
Dr.  Gordon  Stables  and  Mr.  Lindsay  Hogg  have  said. 
The  gallant  Captain,  who  speaks  with  great  authority, 
was  probably  the  first  one  in  Sussex  to  write  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject  of  the  Muzzling 
Order,  and  had  the  inspector  down  to  see  him  several 
times— but  to  no  purpose.  v  +1,  <- 

Even  the  "Standard"  is  constrained  to  admit  that 
Mr.  Long's  bungling  methods  have  failed  entirely  to 
accomplish  the  impossible  task  of  stamping  out  rabies, 
and  its  potent  remark  that  we  should  have  done  just  as 
well  without  the  muzzle  as  with  it  is  only  what  any  one 
but  Mr.  Long  would  have  discovered  years  ago.  It 
may  not  yet  be  too  late.— I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

^  Frederick  J.  H.  Jones. 


N.B.— All  honour  to  the  sensible  and  enlightened 
Dover  magistrates,  who,  in  defiance  of  protests  from 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  still  decline  to  be  a  party  to 
fining  people  pounds  instead  of  shillings,  and  who,  b} 
imposing  fines  of  2^.  6fl.  only  have  earned  the  gratitude 
of  all  right-thinking  men  and  women.  May  their  good 
example  be  quickly-  followed  in  other  towns. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  S.\turday  Review. 

Sir,  In  view  of  the  recent  announcement  that  Mr. 

Long 'intends  to  attempt  to  pass  his  Dogs'  Bill  next 
session,  may  I  be  allowed  space  in  your  columns  to 
suo-gest  that  before  Parliament  grants  additional  powers 
to^the  Board  he  represents  it  might  be  as  well  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  under  which  that  Board  is 
working.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  this 
Government  Department  has  only  recently  been  called 
into  existence,  and  that  certain  of  the  functions  it  exer- 
cises (notably  the  regulation  of  the  dogs  of  a  city)  are 
a  good  deal  outside  its  province,  it  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  the  Board  would  have  sup- 
plied its  own  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience  of  such 
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matters  with  tlie  knowledge  and  experience  of  veterinary 
experts.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case  ;  as  at 
present  constituted,  the  veterinary,  i.e.,  the  scientific 
and  expert,  element  in  this  Department  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Laymen,  not  veterinary  surgeons,  are 
the  permanent  officials  of  the  Board  ;  laymen — naval 
and  military  officers  — not  veterinary  surgeons,  are  its 
travelling  inspectors.  Worthy  gentlemen  one  and  all, 
no  doubt,  and  I  w^ould  be  the  last  to  grudge  them  their 
high  salaries  and  good  retiring  allowances  if  such  were 
paid  for  naval  or  military  services.  What,  however, 
is  wanted  of  them  is  exact  veterinary  knowledge,  and 
this,  it  is  obvious,  could  only  be  supplied  by  men  who 
have  had  special  training  in  a  veterinary  college. 

This  is  a  condition  of  things  wiiich  calls  loudly  for 
reform.  Reform  should  precede  supply,  and  before 
Parliament  proceeds  to  pass  the  grant  for  this  Depart- 
ment's expenditure  or  to  confer  upon  it  additional 
powders,  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  highly 
paid  permanent  officials  of  Mr.  Long's  staff  are  com- 
petent to  exercise  the  powers  they  already  possess. — I 
am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours,        Fred.  E.  Pirkis, 

Hon.  Treasurer, 
National  Canine  Defence. 

THE  FLOGGING  MOVEMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,-  That  punishment  is  the  greatest  deterrent 
which  the  majority  of  criminals  object  to  most,  and  I 
doubc  if  even  Mr.  Collinson  will  maintain  that  they 
prefer  a  flogging  to  imprisonment.  Besides,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  from  the  taxpayers'  point  of  view  ; 
why  are  we  to  pay  the  keep  of  an  expensive  rul?ian 
when  he  can  be  equally  well  dealt  with  at  the  cost  of  a 
cat-o'-nine-tails  and  a  trifle  of  extra  pay  for  "the  dls- 
g-usting  service  "  ?  There  is  a  certain  amount^  of  satis- 
faction, too,  to  the  ordinary  law-abiding  citizen,  in 
making  the  cowardly  ruffian  suffer  some  of  the  physical 
pain  which  he  never' hesitates  to  Inflict  on  those  weaker 
than  himself. 

If  twenty-five  lashes  don't  deter  him  from  beating  his 
w^ife  and  children,  or  kicking  In  the  ribs  of  a  helpless 
policeinan  on  the  pavement,  give  him  fifty  and  see  what 
that  will  do. 

It  may  not  be  agreeable  to  watch  the  face  and  figure 
of  the  flogger,  but  the  faces  and  figures  of  Hooligan's 
victims  are  far  more  disagreeable  sights. 

Let  Mr.  Hopwood  and  Mr.  Collinson  keep  some  of 
their  sympathy  for  the  miserable  victim,  and  spare  us 
these  nauseous  sighs  over  the  sufferings  of  "the  poor 
wretch  "  whose  helpless  wife  or  children  had  no  surgeon 
standing  by  to  ascertain  the  moment  when  the  extreme 
of suffering  had  been  reached. — Yours  truly, 

S.  F. 

THE  MONTSERRAT  RIOTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Whoever  "  Montanus  "  may  be,  It  was  clear 
as  soon  as  his  first  letter  appeared  in  your  columns 
that  this  anonymous  writer  held  a  brief  for  the  perma- 
nent officials  of  the  Colonial  Oflice,  and  not  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  as  against  myself,  who  hold  a  brief  for 
the  native  labouring  populations  of  the  West  Indies 
and  of  Dcmerara,  numbering  over  one  million  souls.^ 
I  accordingly  wrote  to  you  to  say  that  if  "  Montanus  " 
could  be  induced  to  sign  his  own  name  to  his  letters,  I 
should  be  very  willing  and  ready  to  enter  the  lists 
against  him  in  the  cause  of  my  clients.  "  Montanus  " 
is,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Edward  Wingficld, 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ; 
and  all  the  misgovernment  and  mal-administration  of 
justice  which  goes  on  throughout  the  West  Indian 
Islands  is  due  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  permanent 
officials  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  not  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, who  is  not  expected  by  the  nation  to  attend  to  the 
details  of  government  and  administration  In  the  West 
Indies. 

The  issues  of  the  "  Montserrat  Herald,"  due  by  the 
last  two  mails,  have  not  reached  me,  nor  have  they 
been  received  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  1  am 
unable  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  cause  of  the  non- 
arrival  of  these  missing  journals.  But  the  trial  of  the 
so-called  Montserrat  rioters  was  very  ably  reported  by 
the  Editor  of  the  "  Montserrat  Herald,"  and  the  issue 
of  that  journal  reporting  the  trial  and  acquittal  was 


duly  received  by  me  in  duplicate  direct  from  the  Editor, 
and  that  Issue — the  last  which  has  come  to  hand — is  on 
file  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

I  will  now  quote  an  extract  from  an  official  letter  of 
the  loth  ulto.,  addressed  by  me — in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain — to  Mr.  H.  Bertram  Cox,  Legal  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  t'ne  Colonies,  which  letter  was 
duly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Edward  Wingfield,  Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  following  Is  the 
extract  In  question  : — 

"  It  appears  to  be  the  normal  method  of  executing 
justice  in  the  West  Indies — 

"  («)  To  arrest  Her  Majesty's  subjects  without  first 
producing  and  showing  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  ; 

"  (h)  To  fire  upon  innocent  citizens  without  first 
reading  the  Riot  Act,  and  without  first  giving  the 
necessary  legal  warning  before  giving  the  order  to  fire. 
These  outrages  (as  proved  at  the  trial  of  the  so-called 
Montserrat  Rioters)  have  been  recently  practised  at 
Montserrat." 

There  now  remains  in  connexion  with  the  trial  of  the 
so-called  Montserrat  rioters  a  very  important  matter  to 
which  it  Is  necessary  to  call  public  attention  in  this 
country.  It  was  proved  at  the  trial,  on  the  evidence  of 
a  number  of  witnesses,  that  Mr.  Commissioner  Baynes, 
Inspector-General  Learmonth,  and  Sergeant  Bayley 
were  standing  close  together  when  the  order  to  fire 
was  given  ;  and  that  they  were  close  together  when 
Sergeant  Bayley  fired  the  first  shot  ;  and  It  was  further 
proved  that  Sergeant  Bayley  fired  five  times  successively, 
and  wounded  five  of  Her  Majesty's  Creole  subjects,  two- 
of  whom  were  dangerously  wounded.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Commissioner  Baynes  and  Inspector-General  Lear- 
month swore  at  the  trial  that  no  rifles  were  fired. 
The  judge  refused  to  believe  either  Commissioner 
Baynes  or  Inspector-General  Learmonth  on  their  oath, 
characterised  their  evidence  as  very  extraordinary,'' 
and  stated  that  he  believed  every  word  that  Sergeant 
Bayley  had  spoken,  observing  that  Sergeant  Bayley's 
evidence  was  corroborated  by  that  of  Dr.  Duke,  who 
attended  professionally  the  five  persons  shot  by  Sergeant 
Bavley.  The  above  being  the  facts,  as  proved  at  the 
trial,  how  do  you  explain,  Mr.  Editor,  the  "  very  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  "  that  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Wren- 
fordsley.  Chief  Justice  of  Antigua,  who  tried  the  case, 
did  not  commit,  then  and  there.  In  court,  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Baynes  and  Inspector-General  Learmonth  for 
wailful  perjury  ?  That  course  would,  I  understand,  have 
been  taken  by  a  judge  in  this  country  under  similar 
circumstances.  On  this  point  the  public  require  an 
explanation  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. — I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Charles  Heneage. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  VIVISECTORS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Through  a  question  put  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary  by  Mr.  John  Ellis,  M.P.  (Nottingham,  Rushcllffe) 
as  to  the  severer  measures  taken  in  respect  of  the 
persons  who  were  reported  as  having  committed 
breaches  of  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  1876,  by 
performing  experiments  upon  living  animals  without 
the  necessary  licences,  it  transpired  that  there  had 
been  no  public  prosecution  under  the  Act  since  it  was 
passed  in  1876.  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  MacNelll  (Donegal,  S.),  that  he 
was  unaware  of  the  fact  ;  to  which  Mr.  MacNelll  re- 
plied, "Well,  I  am!" — a  remark  which  provoked 
laughter.  With  reference  to  this  incident,  the  "British 
Medical  Journal"  remarks  that  "Mr.  MacNelll  pre- 
ferred the  safer  method  of  insinuation  to  that  of  proving 
by  evidence."  The  Editor  of  that  professional  journal 
will  confer  a  boon  upon  anti-vivisectors  and  the  public 
generally  by  telling  them  how  such  proof  is  to  be  ob- 
tained while  experiments  are  conducted  in  closed  labo- 
ratories, with  only  two  inspectors  to  oversee  all  such 
institutions  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  they  favour- 
able to  vivisection?  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  interesting 
to  find  such  punctilious  scrupulosity  In  the  observance 
of  legal  restrictions  by  men  whose  moral  sensibilities 
are  equal  to  the  complacent  and  habitual  practice  ot 
vivisection. -  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Maurice  L.  Iohxson.. 
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REVIEWS. 

HENRY  RKK\  K. 
Lifo  ;iikI  (.\iirespoiuloiK-o  ot  Monry 
.  n.C.l.."    Hy  John  Knox  l.iuiirhtoii. 

^   I'ollow  of  llonvillc  :uk1  Caius  Collotre, 

Cambritl^o,  Ptotossor  of  Motlern  History  in  Kiiiii's 
Collevjc,  London.   Two  vols.    London :  Longmans. 

I)ROKr.SSOR  LAUGHTON,  in  his  preface  to  the 
1       "  Memoirs  of  Henrv  Reeve,"  betrays  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  he  has'  not  produced  an  interestuii,'- 
book,  thou-li  lovaltv  to  his  old  colIeaf,nie  prevents  bun 
from  pleadiui,'  tlie  obvious  excuse.    Able,  conscientious, 
successful,  amiable    all  these  Reeve  was,  but  mtorestnig- 
he  was  not.    He  was  incurably  pompous.     His  dii^nity 
of  deportment  was  no  charlatan's  assumption  :  it  was 
the  tribute  he  paid  to  the  sense  of  his  own  merits.    W  e 
and  it  illustrated  in  these  volumes  in  dozens  of  sell- 
revealing  utterances.    He  declines  a  publisher's  com- 
mission to  write  a  small  book  because  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review  "—which  he  was  then  editing-always  suttered 
when  he  was  too  busy  to  write  for  it  !    Similarly,  when 
he  threw  up  his  engagement  on  the  "Times,"  he  was 
honestly  concerned  lest  his  secession  might  embarrass 
Delane.    How  his  vanity  could  be  played  on  is  seen 
from  his  account  of  a  summons  to  Windsor  in  1847. 
The  Prince  Consort,  he  tell:>  us,  wished  to  consult  him 
on  the  relations  of  England  and  Portugal.    He  was 
^iven  his  luncheon  — at  the  equerries'  table— and  ^^i^^'- 
ward.s  "  had  a  long  political  talk  with  Prince  Albei  t." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Prince  wanted  to  nobble  the 
■"Times."    To  approach  the  editor  might  have  been 
risky,  as  Delane,  in  his  dealings  with  great  people, 
sometimes  indulged  a  prickly  sort  of  independence 
was  considered  more  judicious,  therefore,  to  " 
Reeve,  who  was  known  to  write  the  leaders 
politics,  and  Stockmar  was  deputed  to  make  the  over- 
ture through  Bunsen.   All  the  time  Reeve  never  guessed 
that  he  was  being  used  :  he  did  not  even  open  his  eyes 
afterwards,  when  he  found  himself  dropped— having 
served  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  taken  up.  The 
royal  neglect  which  he  subsequently  experienced  he  put 
down  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Prince  and 
himself  in  the  Danish  Question  in  1850.    The  Prince,  of 
course,  was  for  the  Germans,  while  Reeve  took  the 
Danish  side.    "  This  led  to  a  total  loss  of  my  favour 
with   him,   and   gradually  abated  my  intimacy  with 
Bunsen."    This  is  pretty  good,  but  there  is  a  better  bit 
about  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French.     "  My  acquaint- 
ance with  Louis  Napoleon,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  began 
when  yours  left  off,  and  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  in 
1838  and  1839.     He  wanted  me  to  translate   '  Idees 
Napoleoniennes.'    But  when  he  became  a  great  man  I 
dropt  his  acquaintance."   Reeve  to  drop  the  acquaintance 
of  a  great  man!  If  ever  there  was  anybody  who  put  his 
trust  in  Princes  that  confiding  person  was  t^he  subject  of 
these  Memoirs. 

On  the  whole,  it  paid  him  very  well.    To  imply  that 
he  was  a  designing  or  sycophantic  man  would  be  unfair. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  bluff,  self-reliant  Englishman 
who  never  doubted  that  all  the  good  things  he  came  by- 
were  won  by  merit.    In  fact,  they  were  got  by  favour. 
His  appointment  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  as  Clerk  of 
Appeals — the  head  office  in  the  legal  department  of  the 
Privy  Council — was  a  rank  job.     He  had  no  kind  of 
claim  except  the  friendship  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Brougham  was  furious. 
But  Reeve  was  a  sensible  young  fellow  :  sat  tight  and 
said  nothing  ;  picked  up  such  knowledge  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  routine  work  of  his  post,  and  in  due  time 
was  made  Registrar  of  the  same  august  body.  The 
tact  of  the  man,  his  essential  amiability,  is  shown  by 
his  success  in  conciliating  the  vindictive  Brougham  and 
making  a  friend  of  him.    This  quality,  which  explains 
a  success  quite  disproportionate  to  his  talents,  was 
still    more  strongly  displayed   in   his    relations  with 
another  and  even  more  erratic  Lord  Chancellor.    It  was 
one  of  Westbury's  self-imposed  missions  to  take  down 
conceit  wherever  he  found  it ;  and  it  is  a  fact — though 
not  recorded  by  Professor  Laughton — that  he  once 
ordered  the  consequential  Clerk  of  Appeals  to  poke  the 
fire.     It  was  impish,  it  was  ungentlemanly,  and  Reeve 
anight  have  been  excused  if  he  had  borne  a  grudge 


against  his  tormentor.  Hut  the  two  men  became  Iriends, 
though  Weslbury  never  could  resist  playing  on  Reeve  s 
stolid  self-estcom  and  laughing  at  him  under  his  nose. 
Though  the  victim  was  not  a  quick-witted  man,  he  was 
acute  enough  to  see  Westbury's  rather  broad  irony. 
But  he  forgave  it,  stood  by  him  when  he  fell  into  some- 
Ihin--  like  disgrace,  and  after  his  death  wrote  a  tender 
and  touching  "letter  to  Miss  Belhell.  Vet  he  was  not 
one  of  those  insensate  persons  who  cannot  feel  an  insult. 
He  never  got  over  the  brutal  comment  of  Carlylc 
("  Puir  auld  fule,  puir  auld  fule")  when  he  was  trying 
to  play  Oracle.  Nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance  ot 
honest  and  enduring  enmity. 

It  was  unfortunate  perhaps  that  Reeve  missed  the 
training  of  an  English  public  school.  To  a  sensitive  or 
highly  gifted  nature  such  an  experience  maybe  torturing 
and  cramping,  but  it  goes  well  with  commonplace 
cleverness  such  as  Reeve  possessed.  It  would  have 
helped  him  to  take  his  own  measure.  But  his  sur- 
roundings in  boyhood  and  early  manhood  were  exactly 
calculated  to  foster  self-esteem.  Educated  first  at  a 
school  in  Geneva  and  then  by  a  private  tutor,  he  was 
introduced,  as  quite  a  stripling,  to  intellectual  society 
both  in  Paris  and  London,  and  had  just  enough  talent 
not  to  feel  any  deficiency.  A  prig  he  did  not  quite 
become,  though  he  went  near  it,  and  there  are  some 
portentously  solemn  passages  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to 
an  admiring  mother.  Thackeray,  we  read,  is  an 
excellent  and  facetious  person,  and  his  art  is  pure.  But 
Bal::ac  is  "godless"  and  Hugo  is  a  "blackguard." 
This  sort  of  thing  does  not  matter  in  a  young  fellow  if' 
the  tendency  to  perpetrate  it  is  thrown  off  with  maturity. 
But  vAth  Reeve  it  lasted  all  his  life,  and  we  find  him 
writing  of  "  poor  Macaulay  "  after  his  death— "  he  had 
great  abilities." 

We  can  well  believe  that  Reeve  was  a  valuable  con- 
tributor to  the  "Times,"  but,  as  we  pointed  out  last 
week,  it  is  rather  absurd  for  that  journal  to  assume 
that  he  owed  his  success  in  literature  to  his  connexion 
with  itself.    Barnes  engaged  him,  not  for  any  special 
gift  of  writing,  but  because,  from  his  official  position, 
he  was   thrown  into   frequent   and   almost  intimate 
association  with  members   of  the  Government.  He 
would  thus  be  able  to  assist  the  paper  by  conveying 
such  information  as  Ministers  wished  to  divulge,  as 
well  as  in  expounding  the  views  of  the  editor.  This 
delicate  duty  he  seems  to  have    performed— for  he 
was  a    thoroughly  upright    man— without  betraying 
confidence    on   either    side.    The  fact    was    that  his 
double  position  was  perfectly  well  understood.  He 
was   equally  useful  to  the   "Times"   for  getting  at 
Ministers  and  to  Ministers  for  getting  at  the  "Times." 
So  the  game  was  played,  the  strings  being  pulled  first 
from  the  right  and  then  from  the  left.    And  the  figure 
in  the  middle  imagined  that  he  was  running  the  show. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  writes  as  if  the  welfare 
of  Europe  turned  upon  his  quill.     He  gravely  assures 
Lord  Lansdowne  that  he  Is  "animated  by  no  object 
but  the  maintenance  of  peace,"  and  Professor  Laughton 
(who  ought  to  know  better)  speaks  of  him  as  being, 
"  by  a  singular  series  of  circumstances,  suddenly  placed 
in  a  position  to  sway  the  equilibrium  of  Europe."    It  is 
a  pity  that  such  flaming  indiscretions  should  have  been 
committed  in  a  biography  which  contains  much  solid 
and  some  amusing  matter.    The  only  excuse  is  that  in 
the  gossip  of  the  period— which  answered  pretty  much 
to  the  flim-flams  now  circulated  by  the  London  corre- 
spondents of  country  newspapers— Reeve  was  credited 
with  having  been  intrusted  with  certain  confidential 
missions.    It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  he  was 
sometimes  asked  to  carry  messages  about  the  Con- 
tinent which,  if  the  need  arose,  could  afterwards  be 
disavowed. 

We  should  not  so  faithfully  examine  his  career — which 
was  in  every  way  creditable  to  himself — if  his  import- 
ance had  not  been  so  absurdly  exaggerated.  He  was, 
we  have  seen,  an  excellent  official,  and  the  "Times" 
found  in  him  a  capable  leader-writer,  who  would  have 
been  worth  his  salary  quite  apart  from  the  "inspira- 
tion" which  he  brought  his  employers.  His  judgment 
and  information  were  so  good  that  even  the  autocratic 
Delane,  we  are  told,  never  interfered  with  his  articles, 
but  put  them  in — views  and  language  alike— just  as  he 
wrote  them.     Naturally  this  was  very  gratifying  to 
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Reeve,  and  in  1856  he  kicked  violently  when,  in  the 
absence  of  his  chief,  the  assistant-editor  (Sir  Georj^e 
Dasent)  audaciously  took  up  his  pen  and  corrected  the 
proofs  of  the  privi'leofed  contributor.  Delane,  we  are 
told,  was  very  much  annoyed.  Surely,  if  he  had  really 
wished  he  might  have  made  peace  with  Reeve.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  accepted  his  resignation.  The  incident 
is,  on  the  face  of  it,  rather  curious.  Dasent  was  Delane's 
brother-in-law  as  well  as  his  locum  tenens,  and  must 
have  been  fully  aware  of  the  alleged  understanding 
that,  in  the  editor's  absence.  Reeve  "  was  to  control 
the  foreign  policy  and  the  war  articles."  Why,  then, 
should  Dasent  infringe  that  perfectly  intelligible,  if 
somewhat  unusual,  rule?  Perhaps  it  had  become 
irksome  to  Delane,  and  he  instructed  Dasent  to  break 
through  it.  Nor  do  we  think  that  Reeve  would  have 
been  quite  so  ready  to  take  offence,  or  so  determined  in 
his  resentment,  if  it  had  not  happened  that  just  at  that 
time  Longman  had  offered  him  the  "Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  if  he  would  cease  contributing  to  the  "Times." 
Though  this  condition  was  waived,  the  publisher  was 
frankly  delighted  when  he  found  that  the  restriction  for 
which  he  had  vainly  stipulated  was  to  be  imposed  by 
the  editor's  own  act.  The  probability  is  that  Delane  and 
Reeve  parted  not  from  any  passing  fit  of  temper — both 
were  men  of  business— but  because  it  suited  them  to 
cancel  an  arrangement  which  had  already  been  in  force 
for  more  than  fifteen  years.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
have  anv  special  acquaintance  with  the  secret  history 
of  Printing  House  Square,  but  the  theory  here  suggested 
is  more  plausible  than  the  account  given  by  Professor 
Laughton. 

At  the  "Edinburgh"  it  cannot  be  said  that  Reeve 
was  either  a  success  or  a  failure.  When  he  took  it 
over  it  was  exercising  no  little  influence  throughout  the 
country  in  literature  as  well  as  in  politics  ;  in  his  hands 
it  became  unregarded  and  almost  unread.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  Reeve  was  to  blame  for  the  decline  of 
a  periodical  which  came  every  year  to  have  less  and  less 
reason  for  existence,  as  the  Whig  principles  which  it 
represented  step  by  step  approximated  to  Conservatism. 
Reeve  had  an  eye  for  good  work  and  generally  managed 
to  get  it.  Certa'inly  he  was  not  sparing  of  his  pains,  vyhile 
his  personal  attainments  were  quite  equal  to  the  position 
of  which  he  was  so  proud.  But  we  live  too  fast  for  the 
quarterlies.  The  policy  of  a  statesman,  the  artistic 
value  of  a  book,  the  merits  of  a  play— who  cares  what 
will  be  said  about  it  three  months  hence  ?  By  that  time 
the  play  will  be  taken  off,  the  book  forgotten,  and  the 
policy  reversed.  It  is  like  asking  a  man  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  regard  to  a  future  life.  He  admits  the  force 
of  the  appeal,  but  it  does  not  touch  him. 

The    chief   service  which    Reeve    did    in    his  own 
generation  is  however  one   for  which    posterity  will 
not  be  ungrateful.     His  publication  of  the  "  Greville 
Memoirs"  was  carried  out    with  judgment    and  not 
without  the  risk  of  incurring  odium  in   high  places. 
Indeed  he  is  said  to  have  lost  his  K.C.B.  by  this  the 
solitary  indiscretion,  and  the  main  achievement,  of  his 
career.   He  was  not  the  man  to  make  light  of  the  loss  of 
Court  favour.    To  peruse  the  correspondence  collected 
by  Professor  Laughton  is  to  bask  in  the  light  of  great 
names.     In  one  rapturous   page  we  read  of  Reeve 
"breakfasting  with  the  whole  Royal  Family  of  France." 
And  he  was,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  letters  to  such  grand 
personages  and  their  replies,  not  merely  a  tolerated 
outsider,  but  an  intimate  friend.     Nor  did  he  confine 
his  social   sympathies   to  Courts  and  courtiers.  He 
was  quite  as  proud  of  knowing  Lord  Clarendon  and 
Lord   Granville,   Tocqueville  and   Guizot,  as   of  his 
friendship  with  the  Due  d'Aumale  and  Comte  de  Paris, 
and  he  even  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  mere  rising 
authors  and  artists.     In  short,  he  had  a  genuine  liking 
for  all  kinds  of  distinction,  and  was  singularly  successful 
in  winning  and  keeping  the  friendship  of  the  great.  This 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  exaggerated  reputation  which 
for  a  long  time  he  enjoyed.     He  was  made  so  much  of 
by  eminent  persons  that  the  little  crowd  which  hangs 
about  the  outskirts  of  distinguished  houses  discovered 
his  existence  and  celebrated  his  fame.     No  wonder 
that  he  began  to  accept  the  estimate  of  himself  which 
were  taken  by  those  about  him.     He  assumed  the  airs, 
in  literature  as  in  politics,  of  a  sort  of  mysterious 
Grand  Lama.    It  is  only  when  we  come  to  examine  and 


weigh  what  he  was  and  what  he  did  that  we  get  at  the 
truth.  He  was  not  a  force  In  letters  ;  not  a  brilliant 
critic  ;  not  even  a  successful  editor.  He  was  simply 
the  best  literary  hack  of  his  time  ;  the  most  generally 
useful,  the  most  conscientious,  and  the  most  successful. 

Of  Professor  Laughton's  work  in  editing  these  Re- 
mains of  his  friend  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  has 
almost  effaced  himself,  except  in  the  kindly  tribute  he 
pays  to  the  man  from  whom  he  had  evidently  received 
much  consideration.  The  book  would  have  been  im- 
proved if  it  had  been  cut  down  to  about  half  its  present 
bulk.  This  could  have  been  done  by  omitting  many  of 
the  solemn  but  painfully  obvious  reflections  on  familiar 
historical  events.  A  little  of  the  space  thus  saved  could 
have  been  given  to  such  personal  anecdotes  as  must 
have  been  easily  accessible  among  Reevp's  papers. 
Professor  Laughton  should  have  borne  in  mind  Reeve's  . 
verdict  on  Lord  Malmesbury's  "heavy  book" — that  it  |l 
was  only  saved  by  "the  gossip  in  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes."  A  few  pretty  good  stories  have  been  hidden 
away  in  these  "Memoirs";  but  were  they  not  unearthed 
on  the  day  of  publication,  and  displayed  in  the  columns 
of  the  morning  and  the  evening  papers? 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  HALIFAX. 

"The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Savile,  First 
Marquis  of  Halifax.  With  his  Works,  now  for  the 
first  time  collected  and  revised."  By  H.  C.  Fox- 
croft.    London  :  Longmans. 

THE  gratitude  of  all  precise  students  of  English 
history  and  literature,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  are  due  to  Miss  Foxcroft  for  her  ad- 
mirable treatment  of  original  material  regarding  the 
Marquis   of   Halifax.     She  was  the  author,  in  the 
"English  Historical  Review"  for  October  1896,  of  an  , 
article  which  attracted  not  a  little  attention  among  , 
historians,  and  showed  that  a  lady  had  independently 
and  closely  examined  the  original  documents  which  • 
illustrate  a  puzzling  and  often  even  bewildering  period.  ' 
Encouraged  by  the  reception  accorded  to  her  article  by  ■ 
scholars,  Miss  Foxcroft  seems  to  have  spent  two  years.  . 
in  still  further  mastering  every  portion  of  her  theme. 
It  was,  perhaps,  not  difficult  for  her  to  become  more 
versed  than  any  one  else  now  living  in  the  documents-  ^ 
which  illustrate  the  private  and  public  life  of  Halifax,  ■ 
for  he  has  been  not  a  little  neglected.    But  she  did  not  ; 
pause  until  she  had  mastered  every  available  corner  of 
the  subject.    She  has  had  access  to  various  inedited 
sources  of  information  ;  she  has  not  shrunk  from  the 
strain  of  transcribing  the  Halifax  MSS.  at  Devonshire 
House  and  in  the  "Spencer  archives  ;    she  has  rifled 
Longleat,  Welbeck  and  Netherby.    In  short,  what  Miss 
Foxcroft  does  not  know  about  Halifax  is  not  worth 
knowing.    She  has  added  inestimably  to  our  acquaint- 
ance with  Halifax  and  his  times. 

We  admit  this  ungrudgingly,  and  we  desire  to  do  all 
honour  to  her  thoroughness  and  scientific  industry. 
But  shall  we  be  forgiven  if  we  hint  a  fault  without 
hesitating  a  dislike  ?  These  very  thick  volumes,  in 
small  print,  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  notes  and 
marginalia  and  appendices,  lack  one  thing.  They  lack 
the  form  of  a  book  ;  they  present  us  with  a  mass  of 
important  papers,  but  not  with  a  finished  portrait. 
Miss  Foxcroft  has  followed  only  too  closely  the  methods 
of  the  newest  Oxford  school  ;  she  is  too  exclusively 
documentary.  In  her  own  too- modest  words,  her 
"object  has  been  less  to  obtrude  the  opinion  of  the 
compiler  than  to  give  the  reader  every  facility  for 
forming  an  independent  judgment."  But  an  opinion 
expressed  by  the  authority  in  England  who  is  most 
intimately  equipped  with  knowledge  of  Halifax  would 
not  be  "obtruded  " ;  it  is  in  fact  urgently  called  for,  and 
the  want  of  it  sadly  detracts  from  tiie  value  of  the  book. 
It  deprives  it,  to  a  disastrous  degree,  of  all  charm.  It 
makes  it  resemble  a  dinner,  admirably  selected  and 
prepared,  that  has  been  served  uncooked.  This  is  ; 
history,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  historical  literature.  ' 

More  judgment  in  the  distribution  of  parts  would  i 
have  enabled  Miss  Foxcroft  to  do  justice  to  her  own.! 
product.  She  has  made,  we  think,  an  error  in  en-  j 
deavouring  to  press  into  one  book  what  would  have  j 
ampiy  occupied  two.  Halifax  was  a  statesman  of  j 
importance  ;    he  was  a  man  of  letters  of  even  more. 
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strikitif^  oiii^inality  ami  imiil.  Miss  l>'oxcroft  has 
j»Tcatly  oblifiod  us  by  oxaminiiii^  liiin  in  both  capacities, 
but  it  was  an  excess  oranibliion  to  attempt  to  combine 
them.  She  reprints  tin.-  "Works"  for  the  lirst  time, 
and  we  are  intiniteiy  j^ratotul  to  her  ;  but  instead  ol 
pressing  them  into  small  type  at  the  end  of  her  second 
volume,  slie  slundil  have  n\ade  them  the  object  ol  a 
separate  publication.  This  would  liave  enabled  her  to 
spare  for  a  synthetic  treatment  of  her  political  and 
hiojrraphical  n'laterial  some  three  hundred  additional 
pajjes.  Perhaps  she  thouj,'ht  that  if  she  allowed  this 
opportunity  of  dealin.i,«-  with  the  "  Works"  of  Halifax  to 
escape,  she  would  never  be  offered  another,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  more  faith  would  have  been  justified. 
To  quote  Halifax  himself,  "Modesty  is  oftener  mistaken 
than  any  other  virtue." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  ileal  here  with  any  approach 
to  adequacy  with  the  political  part  of  Halifax's  bio- 
ijraphy,  which  appeals  moreover  to  a  <jreat  many  more 
revievvers  than  the  literary  side.  We  will  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  reserving-  what  space  is  left  us  for  the 
literature.  Miss  Foxcroft'is  a  sound  bibliographer,  and 
she  has  presented  the  "Works  "  of  Halifax  in  admirable 
order.  In  the  "English  Historical  Review"  she  made 
the  very  extraordinary  statement  that  "  his  name  occurs 
in  no  history  of  English  literature."  This  she  has  now 
reconsidered,  but  she  seems  to  be  still  unaware  of  the 
prominence  given  to  Halifax  of  late  by  all  prominent 
historians  of  literature.  Oddly  enough,  however,  the 
three  editions  of  1700,  1704  and  1717  have  sufficed  for 
public  curiosity,  and  Miss  Foxcroft's,  unless  we  are 
much  mistaken,  is  the  fourth.  That  the  witty  and 
graceful  essays  of  Halifax  should  have  been  permitted 
to  remain  out  of  print  for  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  is 
really  extraordinary.  He  was  far  from  being  a  profuse 
author  ;  his  writings  consist  of  some  nine  tracts,  not 
one  of  w'hich  run  to  more  than  a  few  pages.  The  most 
popular  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  "  Advice  to  a 
Daughter,"  or,  as  it  should  properly  be  called,  "The 
Lady's  New  Year's  Gift." 

Halifax  seems  to  have  adopted  the  habit  of  writing 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Of  his  existing 
tracts,  the  famous  "Character  of  a  Trimmer"  is 
ascribed  to  the  beginning  of  1685  ;  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  "Character  of  Charles  II."  was  composed  many 
weeks  after  the  death  of  that  monarch.  After  this  we 
have  little  more  to  go  upon  other  than  the  original 
dates  of  publication. 

The  "Letter  to  a  Dissenter"  was  obviously  called 
forth  by  the  anxiety  of  the  Opposition  with  regard  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Nonconformists  in  1687.  The 
"Advice  to  a  Daughter,"  published  just  before  the 
Revolution,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  Lord  Elend.  Early  in  1688 
Halifax  composed  and  printed  "The  Anatomy  of  an 
Equivalent."  The  "Maxims"  were  issued  on  a  folio 
sheet  in  1693,  and  the  "  Rough  Draft  of  a  New  Model  " 
in  quarto  in  1694.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  tracts 
w^ere  anonymous,  and  that  it  was  not  before  1700  that 
all  or  any  of  them  were  authoritatively  attributed  to 
Halifax.  Hence  some  scepticism  has  crept  in,  and 
there  have  been  those  who  have  dared  to  argue  that 
Halifax's  authorship  is  apocryphal.  Even  these 
doubters,  however,  have  not  questioned  the  "Advice 
to  a  Daughter,"  and  the  internal  evidence  of  style  is 
strong  in  identifying  this  pamphlet  with  the  others 
under  a  common  author. 

As  soon  as  the  "Character  of  a  Trimmer"  was 
circulated,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  end  of  January, 
1685,  the  authorship  of  it  was  ascribed  by  gossip  to 
Sir  W'illiam  Coventry,  the  uncle  and  intimate  friend  of 
Halifax.  This  attribution  has  lingered  on,  and  there 
have  been  those  even  in  our  own  day  who  have  some- 
what perversely  insisted  that  what  we  call  the  "Works 
of  Halifax  "  are  really  the  works  of  Coventry.  This 
legend  must  die  a  natural  death  in  the  face  of  the  letter 
of  26  January,  1685,  now  printed  in  full  by  Miss  Foxcroft. 
In  this  document  Sir  W.  Coventry  says  of  the  pamphlet, 
"It  comes  not  from  my  shop,"  and  he  adds,  with  an 
agreeable  candour,  "  I  do  not  think  that  delicacy  of 
fancy  or  expression  was  ever  my  talent,  much  less  could 
it  now  be,  ...  .  after  so  long  a  retirement  from  the 
polite  part  of  the  world."  He  was.  Indeed,  an  old  man 
in  very  bad  health,  and  in  June,  1686,  he  died,  after  a 
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lingering  illness.  It  is  strange  that  tliose  who  have 
persisteil  in  believing  that  Coventry  wrote  the  "  Char- 
acter of  a  Trimmer"  have  not  asked  themselves  who 
can  ha\e  written  the  "Anatomy  of  an  Iu)uivalcnt," 
which  is  evidently  from  the  same  hand,  and  yet,  as 
ex'itlently,  cannot  ha\e  been  compi>sed  before  lOHS. 

It  has  been  customary  to  ipiote  the  pictures  of  Truth 
near  the  close  of  "The  Ciiaracter  of  a  Trimmer"  as  the 
linesl  existing  specimen  of  1  lalifax's  style.  It  is  a  rich 
piece  of  lumbering  seventeenth-century  fine  writing,  but 
by  no  means  particularly  ciiaracterislic  of  its  author. 
His  peculiarity,  indeed,  is  that  he  was  among  the  first 
who,  in  obedience  to  h'rench  models  of  prose,  broke  up 
these  serpentine  sentences  and  instituted  in  their  place 
phrases  of  an  elegant  brevity.  In  the  best  passages  of 
Halifax  we  see,  even  better  than  we  do  in  Temple  or 
Dryden,  the  birth  of  modern  English  prose.  His  light- 
ness and  lucidity,  his  easy  balance  and  g-racefid  amenity 
of  manner,  prophesy  distinctly  of  the  Age  of  Ann°,  and 
there  are  pages  of  Halifax  in  which  neither  Addison  nor 
Berkeley  could  have  Improved  the  turn  of  a  single 
sentence.  It  is  obvious  that  he  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  French.  To  La  Rochefoucauld  he  owed  the  type 
of  his  "  Maxims  "  and  to  La  Bruyire  the  form  of  his 
"Characters."  He  said  that  Montaigne's  "Essays" 
was  the  book  In  the  world  which  entertained  him  best. 
His  ideal  was  to  introduce  into  English  writing  that 
unaffected  and  incisive  grace  of  which  France  had 
possessed  the  secret  at  least  since  the  days  of  Pascal. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  the  tracts  of  Halifax  is  so 
little  known  that  we  may  almost  say  that  Miss  Foxcroft 
has  discovered  it.  His  "  Character  of  King  Charles  IL," 
having  long  been  preserved  In  MS.,  was  at  length,  In 
1750,  printed  from  the  autograph  copy  In  the  possession 
of  Halifax's  granddaughter,  the  Countess  of  Burlington. 
Oddly  enough.  It  has  never  been  reprinted  from  that 
time  to  this,  although  certain  quotations  from  it  have 
been  so  often  recopled  that  they  have  become  hackneyed. 
It  is  very  curious  that  this  brilliant  study  of  tempera- 
ment should  ever  have  been  allowed  to  slip  out  of  notice, 
for  the  combination  of  wit  and  wisdom  in  it  is  hardly 
rivalled  in  any  other  document  which  the  literature  of 
the  Restoration  has  left  to  us.  We  know  not  what  to 
select  for  praise  where  every  second  phrase  is  a  pure 
delight.  That  Charles  II.  in  love  had  "as  little 
mixture  of  the  seraphic  part  as  ever  man  had";  that  his 
attitude  towards  the  frailties  of  his  mistresses  was  ' '  fitter 
for  a  philosopher  than  a  knight-errant  ;  "  that  "  he  had 
wit  enough  to  suspect,  and  wit  enough,  too,  not  to  care  "  ; 
that  "merit  (at  his  court)  had  a  thirst  upon  it  which 
could  never  be  quenched  by  golden  showers  ;  "  these 
are  phrases  which  make  us  smile  as  much  by  their 
neatness  of  form  as  by  their  humour.  Sometimes  the 
happiness  of  the  expression  is  quite  startling,  as  when 
we  are  told  that  the  King's  "chain  of  memory  was 
longer  than  his  chain  of  thought,"  and  that  he  "loved 
to  see  himself  In  the  false  looking-glass  of  other  man's 
failings."  Here  is  a  sentence  as  fresh  and  precise  in 
thought  as  it  is  melodious  in  expression  : 

"  The  love  of  ease  is  an  opiate  ;  it  is  pleasing  for  the 
time,  quieteth  the  spirits  ;  but  it  hath  Its  effects  that 
seldom  fail  to  be  most  fatal.  The  Immoderate  love  of 
ease  maketh  a  man's  mind  pay  a  passive  obedience  to 
anything  that  happeneth  ;  it  reduceth  the  thoughts  from 
having  desire  to  bring  content^ 

Halifax  Is  the  very  opposite  of  the  rhetorical  wits 
fashionable  In  his  youth.  He  rarely  expatiates  into 
exaggeration,  or  allows  himself  ornament  or  flourish  ; 
he  builds  up  his  character  with  brief,  pungent  phrases, 
each  telling  In  Itself,  and  each  emphasising  and  pro- 
longing the  effect  desired.  His  grave  worldly  wisdom, 
his  opportunist,  philosophical  inuendoes,  his  somewhat 
unusual  employment  of  language,  have  alienated 
readers,  and  may  continue  to  do  so.  His  extreme 
refinement,  mingled  with  cynicism,  make  his  writings 
unpopular.  But  he  was  a  real  artist  In  literary  por- 
traiture, and  not  many  moralists  of  any  age  have  been 
capable  of,  for  Instance,  the  feline  and  velvetty  skill 
with  which  he  makes  Xho. yieldiugness  oi  Charles  II.  the 
centre  of  his  picture,  undermining  our  respect  at  every 
touch,  while  apparently  consistent  in  eulogy.  Miss 
Foxcroft  deserves  the  sincere  gratitude  of  scholars 
for  this  exhaustive  record  of  the  great  Marquis  of 
Halifax. 
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A  PASTORAL  POET. 

"De  rAngfcliis  de  I'Aube  h  I'Anj^elus  du  Soir."  Par 

Francis  Jammes.  Paris  :  "  ^iercure  de  France." 
A  S  I  passed  throug-h  the  village  I  lieard  the  thud- 
thud  of  the  two  flails,  threshing  corn,  and  I  saw 
through  the  barn  door  the  two  men  standing  on  the 
yellow  carpet.  From  another  barn  came  a  rumbling 
sound,  as  of  wood  turning  on  wood  ;  and  a  cloud  of  pale 
gold-dust,  every  grain  distinct  in  the  sunlight,  floated 
out  from  the  door.  Here,  in  the  precipitous  wood  of 
pines  and  birches,  where  I  am  lying  among  the  ferns, 
whose  fronds,  scorched  to  a  sullen  orange,  crumble 
into  dust  between  my  fingers,  the  sun  trickles  delicately 
through  the  leaves,  and  the  air  is  at  once  cool  and 
warm.  I  have  brought  a  book  with  me,  a  book  of 
verses  telling  of  the  country  and  of  village  life,  "  De 
I'Angelus  de  I'Aube  k  I'Angelus  du  Soir,"  and  though 
the  writer,  M.  Francis  Jammes,  has  written  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  my  village  and  wood  are  among  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  I  seem  to  pass  unconsciously 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  I  turn  the  leaves,  or  hold 
a  leaf  half-turned,  while  I  listen  to  the  occasional  cry 
of  a  bird,  or  watch  an  immense  bee  steaming  loudly 
between  the  trees. 

I  remember,  in  1892,  Hubert  Crackanthorpe  sending 
me  a  tiny,  privately  printed  book  of  verses,  dedicated 
to  himself,  which  he  wished  me  to  read.  It  was  by 
Francis  Jammes,  an  unknown  name,  and  the  verses 
■were  of  so  unparalleled  a  naivet^  that  I  imagined,  for  a 
moment,  some  mystification.  Since  then  my  French 
friends  have  often  spoken  to  me  of  Francis  Jammes, 
but  I  was  not  tempted  to  read  any  more  of  his  'Works 
until,  the  other  day,  I  received  this  volume  of  collected 
poems.  Reading  them  in  the  country  idly,  among  the 
scenes  in  which  they  pass,  I  find  that  they  have  a 
genuine  savour  of  the  soil,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  find 
an  almost  illicit  pleasure  in  their  halting  verse,  their 
deliberate  air  of  being  improvised.  A  tired  soul,  for 
which  happiness  is  to  be  found  only  among  the  fields, 
in  rest,  seems  to  speak  out  of  these  pages  with  an 
almost  pathetic  outspokenness.  They  give  one  a 
particular  sensation  of  the  country,  of  its  tranquil 
pleasures,  its  limited  lives,  the  solace  of  its  grass  and 
space  and  leisure.  All  its  colours  and  sounds  and 
odours  are  known  by  heart,  like  friends  ;  there  is  not  a 
page  which  does  not  call  up  some  definite  picture  or 
mood,  the  mood  being  always  indeed  implicit  in  the 
picture.  The  word  picture  gives  too  formal  a  notion  of 
these  accidental  meditations,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
of  the  painter,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  peasant ;  of  what 
the  peasant  would  be,  that  is,  if  he  had  the  faculty  of 
ready  feeling  and  sharp  sensation.  And  in  the  form  of 
the  verses,  so  languid,  so  incorrect,  often  so  childish, 
there  is  something  of  that  revolt  against  mere  "  litera- 
ture "  which  is  being  so  generally  divined  as  one  of  the 
present  necessities  of  art. 

Nothing,  in  our  time,  is  so  artificial  as  naivetd,  how- 
ever sincere,  and  I  find  all  these  verses  about  "  le  pauvre 
chicn  "  and  "  ce  pauvre  petit  veau  qu'on  trainait"  and 
"  Pourquoi  les  boeufs  trainent-ils  Ics  vieux  chars 
pesants  ?"  entirely  artificial  ;  as  entirely  as  those  other 
verses  : — 

"  La  jeune  fille  est  blanche, 
ellc  a  des  veines  vertes 
aux  poignets,  dans  ses  manches 
ouvertes  ;  " 

or,— 

"  Je  voyais  le  petit  Jesus 
h  Noiil,  dans  la  creche  nu. 
L'Ane  regardait  par-dessus. 

Ft  maman  disait:  les  rois  mages 
portent  la  myrrhe,  les  images 
au  petit  J(isus  qui  est  sage." 
And  1  find  yet  more  artificial  the  notion  that  one  is  so  very 
simple,  so  very  unconscious,  that  sometimes  one  for- 
gets to  count  one's  syllables,  or  put  the  rhymes  in  their 
places.     But,  in  this   writer,    all  this   elaboration  of 
humility  and  the  negative  virtues  comes,  really,  to  a 
result  which  is  far  from  being  as  elaborate  as  its  pro- 
cess.    I  find  an  individuality  behind  these  confessions, 
these  fragments  of  reverie  or  speech,  overheard  or 
noted  down  at  hazard  ;  I  find  much  of  the  visible  form 
of  the  French  country-side  in  these  precise  and  waver- 


ing lines  ;  certainly  something  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  ; 
and  the  book,  taken  up  under  a  prejudice,  and  read 
with  a  mixture  of  amusement  and  respect,  becomes 
seductive,  at  least  in  summer,  and  among  the  ferns. 

Arthur  Svmons. 

A  SOLDIER  AND  TRAVELLER. 

"  jMemoirs  of  Alexander  Gardner,  Colonel  of  Artillery  in 
the  Service  of  Maharajah  Ranjit  Singh."  Edited 
by  Major  Hugh  Pearse.    Edinburgh  :  Blackwood. 

'"PHIS  is  a  tale  of  travel  and  adventure  as  marvellous 
as  anything  which  has  appeared.  It  is  the  story 
of  one  Alexander  Gordon,  who  was  born  in  1785,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  died  at  Srinagar  in  1877. 
(The  place  of  his  death  in  one  part  of  the  book  is  stated 
to  have  been  Jammu.)  Having  sought  for  and  just 
failed  to  get  an  appointment  in  the  Russian  service,  he 
crossed  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  made  his  way  through 
Central  Asia  from  Kokan  to  Herat,  amidst  scenes  of 
cruelt}-,  strife,  misery,  splendour,  fidelity  and  treachery, 
such  as  are  well-nigh  inconceivable.  For  two  years  he 
served  Habibulla  Khan,  the  first  Afghan  opponent  of 
the  great  Dost  Muhammad,  and  during  that  time  he 
married  and  briefly  tasted  the  joys  of  domestic  happi- 
ness. It  was  the  only  sunshine  that  warmed  his 
cheerless  and  lonely  life,  but  a  bloody  and  piteous 
tragedy  ended  it,  and  again  alone  all  his  energy  aud 
intrepidity  were  needed  to  carr}-  him  through  crises  and 
hardships  such  as  would  have  killed  a  weaker  man. 
At  length  he  reached  the  Panjab,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  "  Lion  of  Lahore."  He  witnessed  or  took 
part  in  the  bloody  revolutions  and  massacres  which 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succession  when  the 
master  hand  left  the  rudder,  then  became  the  servant  of 
Gulab  Singh,  and  died  the  pensioner  of  his  successor  on 
the  throne  of  Kashmir  at  the  age  of  ninet3'-two.  For 
long  intervals  he  can  have  used  no  other  language  but 
Mongolian  or  Pushtoo,  and  later  on  little  but  Panjabee, 
yet  these  memoirs,  compiled  largely  from  his  own 
original  diaries,  are  written  in  vigorous  graceful 
English,  and  betraj'  a  very  considerable  literar}'  faculty. 
That  Gardner  should  have  remembered  his  native 
language  at  all  is  surprising,  that  he  should  have 
handled  it  with  such  ease  and  precision  is  quite 
astounding.  But  there  is  matter  to  instruct  as  well  as 
astonish  in  this  marvellous  autobiography.  The 
country  of  the  Oxus  and  Faxartes,  the  Turcoman 
desert,  and  orher  places  of  interest  in  Central  Asia  are 
opened  up.  Information  as  to  the  characteristics  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  is  supplied. 
The  court  and  army  of  Ranjit  Singh,  the  frightful  chaos 
that  succeeded  his  death,  the  strange  religious,  military, 
political  brotherhood  reverenced  by  the  Sikhs  as  "the 
Khalsa,"  these  are  all  brought  vividl}-  before  us,  and  help 
us  to  understand  the  politics  of  the  Sikh  wars.  Finally, 
the  pathetic  and  weird  story  of  the  adventurer's  life  has 
an  interest  all  its  own,  and  holds  our  attention  after  the 
fashion  of  the  most  stirring  of  Stevenson's  tales.  He 
saw  marriage  feasts  turned  all  at  once  into  shambles, 
husbands  killing  their  own  wives  and  children  to  gratify 
their  mad  rage,  brothers  hunting  one  another  down  to 
death,  and  women  more  deeply  steeped  in  blood  than 
their  wild  male  brethren.  Assassinations  follow 
quickly  on  one  another  in  some  pages,  in  others 
intrigue  and  shameless  treachery  are  thechief  incidents  ; 
in  almost  all  we  find  the  worst  human  passions  let  loose, 
and  lust  and  murder  hand  in  hand  together.  Dhyan 
Singh  is  murdered  ;  his  wife  declares  she  will  not 
become  sa/i  until  the  heads  of  Lehna  Singh  and  Ajib 
Singh,  his  relatives  and  murderers,  were  brought  to 
her.  Gardner  describes  how  he  himself  carried  the 
ghastly  tribute  to  her  feet.  Then  he  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  afi"ecting  scene,  which  he  witnessed,  when 
the  young  and  beautiful  having  disposed  of  her  late 
husband's  property  with  perfect  self-possession  ascended 
the  pyre,  lit  it  with  her  own  hands,  and  thus  perished 
surrounded  by  thirteen  female  slaves.  And  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this,  and  many  another,  stirring  tale  is 
substantially  true.  Sir  Richard  Temple  vouches  for 
much,  and  other  Indian  ofiicials  who  knew  Gardner  do 
not  question  his  good  faith.  But  while  the  adventures 
are  marvellous,  what  is  more  worthy  of  admiration  is 
the  courage,  the  astounding  vigour  and  determination 
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that  oablcl  l.iin  to  live  tluoui;h  il  all.  aiul  iloscribe  It  in 
his  oki  ai^o.  That  lio  was  a  man  of  Imnionso  pcrson- 
•ilitv  a  born  leader  of  men,  is  cvidenceil  in  every  bne. 
Maior  Pearsc  has  done  well  to  rescue  such  a  name  trom 
roriett\.l.>ess,  and  deserves  our  lhanUs  for  havn,-  f^ive'] 
ws  a  picture  of  a  hero  of  whom  one  and  all  may  well  leU 
proud.  In  conclusion  we  must  notice  a  valuable 
collection  of  biographies  of  while  ollicers  who  served 
Ranjit  Sino-h,  which  t;ives  welcome  information  ot  somt^ 
with  whose  luimes  we  are  familiar,  but  ol  whom  most 
people  know  little  more. 


HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS. 
"  Henry  of  Guise  and  Other  Portraits."     By  H.  C. 

Macdowall.    London  :  Macmillan. 
T^HL-  period  which  Mr.  Macdowall  has  chosen  for  his 
i    studies  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  m  the  history 
of  France.    It  embraces  those  wars  of  religion  graphi- 
cullv  described  by  Michelet  when  the  feud  between 
Catholic  and  Huguenot  was  at  its  height.    It  is  almost 
as  fascinating  for  Englishmen  as  Frenchmen,  for  some 
of  us  still  thrill  with  indignation  over  the  massacre 
of  St.   Bartholomew,  and  follow  with   some  delight 
the   fortunes    of    the    Protestant    hero,     Henry  ot 
Navarre.    The  name  of  Mr.  Macdowall  is  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  new  in  historical  literature;  but  he 
writes  with  fulness  of  knowledge,  and  while  he  never 
loses   the   thread  of  his   biographical   narrative,  he 
illumines  his  pages  with  many  passages  of  permanent 
historical  value.     He  has   skill   in   portraiture,  and 
he  writes  on  the  whole  without  personal  bias.    It  we 
had  any  complaint  to  make  in  this  respect  it  would  be 
that  the  lights  in  Henry  of  Guise's  portrait  are  a  little 
too  high,  and  the  shadows  in  that  of  Henry' of  Navarre 
a  little  too  deep.  .  .,  ,  r 

Of  Henry  III.  of  France  it  would  be  impossible  tor 
any  historian  to  make  a  noble-  and  heroic  sovereign. 
Accordingly,  we  have  a  just  representation  of  him, 
with    all    his    defects   and   characteristics,    m  these 
pages.    Although  v/ith  the  aid  of  Guise  he  gained  two 
decisive  victories  over  the  Protestants  at  Jarnac  and 
Moncontour.  he  showed  himself  quite  unable  to  grapple 
with  the  crisis  which  afterwards  threatened  his  own 
throne.    When  the  Catholics,  under  the  leadership  of 
Guise  and  with  the  support  of   the  King's  mother, 
formed  the  Holy  League,  Henry  was  supine,  though 
the  object  of  the  League  was  not  only  to  assert  the 
undivided  supremacy  of  Catholicism,  but  to  secure  the 
reversion  of  the  throne  to  the  Guises.     Henry  showed 
himself  very  unstable  and  lacking  in  courage  at  this 
period,  while  his  private  life  was  "  an  alternation  of 
dissolute  excesses   and  wild   outbreaks   of  religious 
fanaticism."    When  he  thought  to  make  himself  secure 
by  procuring  the  assassination  of  Guise  he  only  roused 
the  Catholic  portion  of  the  nation  to  frenzy,  for  Guise 
was  far  more  popular  than  the  King.     One  year  only 
did  Henry  survive  his  victim,  and  then  he  too  died_  by 
the  assassin's  knife.    Mr.  Macdowall  gives  a  detailed 
and  picturesque  account  of  the  part  which  the  queen- 
mother,  Catherine,  played  during  these  episodes. 

In  drawing  the  portrait  of  Henry  of  Guise,  the  author 
observes  that  he  was  "clearly  singled  out  by  Nature 
for  the   part   of  popular  hero.     To   a  commanding 
stature  and  extraordinary  physical  strength,  Henry  of 
Guise  united  the  delicate  beauty  and  the  southern  grace 
of  his  Borgia  ancestors  ;  Francis  of  Guise  was  thin  and 
dark,  his  complexion  almost  olive — his  son  had  Lu- 
crezia's  yellow  curls.    The  twin  passions  that  had  con- 
sumed his  boyhood — the  hunger  for  power,  the  fiercer 
hunger  for  revenge — had  left  no  trace  of  bitterness  or 
melancholy  upon  him.     He  spoke  ill  of  no  one,  and  he 
never  refused  a  favour  ;  it  was  impossible  to  resist  his 
good  temper,  the  subtle  brightness  of  his  smile,  his 
caressing  tones.     He  asked  nothing  better  than  (with 
one  exception)  to  be  friends  with  all  the  world,  and  all 
the  world  (with  one  exception)  v,^as  ready  to  be  friends 
with  him.     The  fir-t  was  Coligny,   the  seconcl  was 
Henry  of  Anjou."    Cortainly,  "  if  Guise  was  ambitious, 
then  bitterly  did  Gui  ,c  answer  it,"  as  Shakespeare  says 
of  Cffisar.     He  aimed  at  the  throne,  and  he  reaped  pre- 
mature death.     Cathei  ine  of  Navarre— a  forlorn  figure 
— the  sister  of  Henry  IV.,  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Mac- 
dowall's  shortest  bu;  :v_  -haps  most  pathetic  sketch.  Her 


brother  loved,  but  never  understood  her,  and  the  story 
of  her  attachment  to  the  Count  of  Soissons.  whom  she 
was  not  permitted  to  marry,  and  her  forced  union  with 
the  l^uko  of  Bar,  is  extremely  touching.  The  Lorrainer.s 
thought  to  gain  by  her  marriage  dynastically,  but  failed 
to  do  so,  aiid  it  seems  to  have  entailed  misery  all  round, 
for  the  husband  was  a  Catholic  and  his  wife  a  Pro- 
testant. The  one  was  told  that  he  was  living  in  a  state 
of  mortal  sin,  while  Catiierine  was  persecuted  to  abjure 
her  religion,  which  she  resolutely  refused  to  do.  Death 
released  her  from  her  sufferings,  and  Henry  -who  was 
really  responsible  for  her  heaviest  sorrow— wrote  :  "  I 
loved  my  sister  dearly.  No  greater  loss  could  have 
befallen  'me.  She  was  the  companion  of  all  my  ad- 
ventures, good  or  bad,  and  she  endured  the  ill  more 
constantly  than  she  had  leisure  to  share  the  good." 

But  the  sketch  in  this  volume  which  was  evidently 
written  with  the  most  affection  for  its  subject  is  that  of 
A^n-ippa  d'Aubign(i,  the  soldier  of  fortune,  poet,  and 
scholar.     It  is  full  of  life  and  movement,  and  mit^t 
almost  be  extracted  from  the  pages  of  Dumas.  He 
was   a   singular  but  very  attractive  personage,  this 
D'Aubigne.    A  younger  son  in  a  noble  family,  he  was 
without  means,  and  choosing  the  career  of  a  soldier  he 
rendered  conspicuous  service  to  the  Huguenot  cause. 
As  a  commander  he  was  severe  and  inflexible,  and  _  he 
held  his  head  high  even  before  sovereign-.,  manifesting" 
a  lofty  spirit   of   independence  ;    as    a    man  he  was 
everythin'>-  that  was  original  and  romantic.     After  the 
assassination  of  Henry  IV.  he  retired  to  Geneva,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  studies. 
His  "  HistoireUniverselle,"  a  work  of  undoubted  merit, 
was  burned  in  France  by  the  common  hangman.  In 
biting  satire  he  was  little  inferior  to  our  own  Swift,  as 
was  "proved  by  his  "Confessions  Catholique  du  Sieur 
de  Sancy,"  and  his  "Adventures  du  Baron  de  Fceneste. 
D'Aubigne's  closing  years  were  embittered  by  the 
lainies  "of  his  son  Constant,  a  worthless  rascal,  who 
was  the  father  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 


RECENT  FICTION. 
"  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale."    By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder. 
A  NY  novelist  who  has  sufficient  intelligence  to  make  a 
story  turn  upon  differences  in  religious  feeling  miist 
hold  himself  prepared  to  be  charged  with  expressing 
personal  opinions  on  spiritual  questions.     And  opinions 
are  rightly  held  to  be  a  narrow  and  questionable  thing- 
beside^the  power  of  seeing  and  depicting  the  conduct  of 
men  and  women  in  whom  opinions  become  real.  The 
inevitable  charge  is  quite  unv/arranted  in  the  case  of 
"Helbeck    of   Bannisdale,"  wherein  all  opinions  ex- 
pressed are  characteristic  of  persons  whose  diff"erences 
in  the  matter  of  religious  belief  make  the  situation. 
Only  once  do  we  hear  Mrs.  Ward  speak  in  her  own 
person.     She  is  talking  of  the  deep  division,  "those 
facts  of  character  and  individuality,"  that  held  the  devout 
Roman  Catholic  Helbeck  separated  from  the  agnostic 
Laura,  even  in  the  height  of  their  passionate  love  for 
each  other—"  facts,"  she  says,  "which  are  always,  and 
in  all  cases,  the  true  facts  of  this  world."    These  few 
words  are  not  an  expression  of  opinion  so  much  as  the 
natural  outburst  of  an  artist  who  is  convinced  and  beset 
by  the  situation  on  which  she  is  engaged,  whose  labours, 
moreover,  to  bring  the  like  conviction  upon  her  readers 
are  entirely  successful.    There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
truth  of  the  situation,  and  the  truth  is  brought  out  by 
irreproachable  means,  by  the  presentation  ot  the  cha- 
racters concerned.    Helbeck's  character  stands  as  firmly 
in  Mrs.  Ward's  imagination  as  Laura.  Helbeck,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Roman  Catholicism  which  was  once  a. 
power  in  the  county,  Helbeck  with  the  history  of  his 
twenty  generations  behind  him,  and  that  more  intimate 
history  of  his  own  youth  which    brought    him  into 
complete    and    devout    submission   to   the    claims  of 
his  Church  ;   Laura,  the  embodiment  of  independence, 
with  no  qualities,   either   by  nature    or  by  the  half 
training  she   has  received   from  an  agnostic  father, 
no    qualities    that    might    be    attracted   by  anything 
she  can  perceive  in  so  tyrannical  a  faith— the  author 
has  grasped  both  characters  generously,  with  under- 
standing.   The  very  differences  only  make  their  love 
the  more  inevitable,  and  the  period  which  ends  in  the 
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equally  inevitable  conclusion — "  It  would  be  a  crime  to 
marry  him" — is  so  presented  as  to  convince  at  every 
step.  The  seriousness,  the  gravity,  of  the  author's 
understanding-  of  the  situation  is  nowhere  more  clearly 
revealed  than  in  the  fact  that  her  heroine  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  not  after  any  severity  on  the  part  of  her 
lover,  not  after  the  sight  of  any  particular  in  his  creed, 
or  the  creed  of  his  friends,  that  rouses  revolt  in  her, 
but  immediately  after  the  tender  moment  when  he  has 
let  her  into  the  secret  of  his  personal  history,  the  most 
inward  explanation  of  his  spiritual  life.  It  is  no  small 
and  doubtful  thing  that  must  separate  them  inevitably 
in  her  eyes,  nothing-  that  can  be  escaped  or  smoothed 
over  or  changed.  Since,  then,  the  author  is  entirely 
persuasive  in  her  presentation  of  a  situation  that  is 
surely  worth  presenting,  even  the  most  devoted  student 
of  fiction,  whose  experience  must  be  largely  made  up  of 
■such  puzzles,  may  still  feel  a  passing  astonishment  that 
^' Helbeck  of  Bannisdalc "  should  be  so  far  removed 
from  a  masterpiece,  so  unlike  a  great  achievement. 

All  through  the  book,  and  especially  in  the  beginning-, 
we  are  aware  of  a  certain  unnecessary  lengthiness,  a 
tendency,  for  instance,  to  describe  circumstantially  acts 
which  neither  effect  enough  towards  building  up  the 
situation,  nor  possess  sufficient  charm  of  their  own. 
They  are  not  the  most  forgi\-able  lapses  of  an  author 
who  has  no  heart  to  reject  a  beauty  he  has  seen  and 
loved  ;  they  impress  one  rather  as  the  work  of  a  pen — 
a  somewhat  heavy  pen — answering  always  to  the  de- 
mands of  an  interested  intelligence,  but  not  under  the 
control  of  a  fine  instinct.  The  scene  in  the  steel  works 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  a  meaningless  event  de- 
scribed with  an  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
service  it  performs  ;  and  Dr.  Friedland's  lecture,  un- 
necessar}-  to  the  point  of  being  unreadable,  is  an  example 
of  a  passage  written,  it  would  appear,  solely  because 
the  author  happened  to  be  upon  the  subject  of  this 
quite  unimportant  friend  of  Laura's,  and  did  not  know 
where  to  leave  him.  But  the  lack  of  instinct  means 
something  more  vital  than  any  such  obvious  defects  can 
illustrate.  It  means  that  even  when  Mrs.  Ward  is  at 
her  best,  the  things  that  her  characters  do  and  the 
things  her  characters  say  are  scarcely  poignant.  They 
are  all  that  reason  can  demand  as  a  thorough  presenta- 
tion of  a  tragic  situation,  but  they  do  not  strike  tragedy 
themselves.  We  understand  the  tragedy,  but  we 
are  not  moved  by  the  manner  of  its  presentation. 
If  the  author  of  "  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale  "  had 
had  the  writing  of,  let  us  say,  "Reuben  Sachs," 
we  might  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  Mrs.  Sachs 
would  ever  have  said  exactly,  "Reuben  will  do  no- 
thing rash,"  although  we  should  certainly  have 
gathered  that  Reuben's  mother  rested  in  the  assured 
hope  that  her  son  would  marry  well.  We  doubt 
whether  Mrs.  Sachs  would  have  come  at  the  exact 
moment,  and  looking  as  she  did,  to  kiss  Judith  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  ;  and  we  are  sure  we  should  not  have 
been  left  with  the  indelible  picture  of  Judith  standing  on 
her  balcony  in  the  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  lifted  above 
the  passing  of  the  traffic,  and  looking  across  the 
Gardens  towards  the  quarter  where  her  people  dwelt. 
If  Amy  Levy  was  only  "  a  minor  poet,"  she  was  not  so 
far  removed  from  the  major  poets  in  the  tenderness 
with  which  she  saw  her  situation,  a  controlling  emotion 
that  made  her  lightest  detail  relevant,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  individual  charm,  and  gfuided  her  to  choose  the  speech 
and  movements  of  her  most  important  moments  with  a 
happy  economy.  There  is  humour  and  sadness  in  the 
situation  which  Mrs.  Ward  has  faced  with  all  the 
definable,  reasonable,  virtues  -generosity,  intelligence, 
seriousness,  honesty  :  she  will  not  explain,  she  will  not 
moralise,  she  will  not  go  lightly  to  escape  difiiculties, 
she  will  not  be  clever.  But  laughter  and  tears  are  not 
in  what  she  has  written. 

Mrs.  Ward's  theme,  the  reality  of  "those  facts  of 
character  and  individuality,"  facts,  in  this  case,  born 
of  spiritual  divcrg-ence,  the  incompatibility  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  agnostic —this  problem  would  have  worked 
out  into  a  solider  tragedy  if  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
agnostic  had  married.  As  it  is,  Laura,  after  two 
attempts,  knows  that  she  will  never  be  able  to  give  in  : 
freedom  is  her  being,  and  life  must  be  impossible  so 
with  such  a  husband.  Sh;  experiences  enough  of 
"  tii3SJ  facts"  to  fj,-e3;2  th:  inco;npatibillty,  and  she 


makes  away  with  herself.     We  understand  entirely  and 
are  convinced.     But  obviously  the  incompatibility  be- 
tween Roman  Catholic  and  agnostic  would  have  been 
more  fully  illustrated,  the  "reality  of  those  facts"  more 
impressively  vindicated,  if  the  girl  in  love  had  felt  less 
keenly,  had  foreseen  less— and  ventured.    The  argu- 
ment would  have  been  thicker,  sterner,  more  living, 
more  assuredly  worth  troubling  about, if,after  marriage, 
at  every  turn,  at  every  trivial  event  of  their  united  life, 
the  impossibility  had  revealed  itself,  bit  by  bit,  staring 
in  the  faces  of  the  two  who  could  not  escape.     It  might 
be  retorted  that  the  problem  of  incompatibility  was  not 
Mrs.  Ward's  theme,  that  her  theme  was  simply  a  love 
that  proved  hopeless  for  a  certain  good  reason,  and 
that  to  complain  of  the  author  of  one  story  because  she 
has  not  written  quite  another  is  only  impertinent.  But, 
as  we  have  already  suggested,   "  Helbeck  of  Bannis- 
dale," whatever  the  author's  intention  may  have  been, 
will  not  stand  on  its  merits  as  a  tragic  story  of  hopeless 
love  ;  we  doubt  whether  any  one  would  naturally  think 
of  it  as  that,  it  is  not  beautiful  enough  to  look  at.  And 
since  the  author  does  not  sufficiently  hold  the  eye,  the 
reader  must  always  be  thrusting  his  intelligence  through 
to  the  reason  for  the  hopelessless,  namely,  the  incom- 
patibility.   Thus  he  becomes  chiefly  engrossed,  not  in 
the  struggle  between  love  and  another  force,  but  in 
the  impossibility  of  the  closest  union  between  Roman 
Catholic  and  agnostic.     It  is  with  the  question,  "Can 
such  a  union  be?"  that  Mrs.   Ward  succeeds  in  en-_ 
gaguig  the  reader's  interest,  and  the  negative  answer 
might  have  been  more  fully  argued.     If  Amy  Levy,  to 
keep  to  a  comparison  instituted  only  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  had  interested  us  in  the  theme  of  love 
against  ambition,  we  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
death  of  Reuben  as  an  ending.     But  we  feel  small  incli- 
nation to  quarrel  with  Reuben's  death  {although,  unlike 
Laura's,  it  is  not  at  all  the  necessary  outcome  of  the 
facts  detailed),  because  the  author  has  not  engaged  our 
Intelligence  with  any  problem,  she  has  satisfied  us  with 
a  picture,  her  picture  of  love  sacrificed. 

Had  Mrs.  Ward  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  busi- 
ness of  stating  her  problem  In  the  strong-est  possible 
terms,  as  though  she  were  answering  one  who  declared 
thata  devout  Roman  Catholic  might  livewlth  an  agnostic, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  product  would 
have  proved  more  beautiful  for  her  readers  to  look  at 
than  "  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale  ;  "  but  it  would  have  given 
more  satisfaction  to  their  Intelligence,  which  the  author's 
own  qualities  of  understanding  are  calculated  to  engage. 

"The  Rose  of  Dawn,"  by  Lilian  Knights  (Jarrold) 
is  a  gentle,  intelligent  little  book,  dealing  with  some- 
what ladylike  Romans  and  Ancient  Britons.  Such 
as  it  is,  it  would  perfectly  well  have  stood  upon  its 
own  feet  as  a  mild  order  of  novel  ;  the  preface  by 
the  Rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Norwich,  is  an  impertinence, 
using  the  word  in  its  more  literal  and  less  offensive 
sense.  That  the  Rev.  Robert  MIddleton  has  known 
the  author  "  as  a  truly  consecrated  worker  for  some 
years,"  and  has  the  highest  regard  for  her  "devotion 
and  Christian  life  "  would  be  as  relevant  as  it  is  grati- 
fying if  he  were  personally  recommending  her  to  a 
post  which  these  good  qualities  would  adorn  ;  but  the 
public  does  not  exact  "the  strictest  references"  before 
it  settles  down  to  be  amused  or  edified  by  a  story.  The 
Rector  goes  on  to  give  what  amounts  to  a  short  review 
of  the  book.  Then  it  strikes  him  that  "it  would  be 
only  fair  to  her  to  state  that  this  book  was  written  before 
she  definitely  gave  herself  to  God  to  be  fully  conse- 
crated." Now,  without  the  faintest  Intention  of  being 
vulgarly  profane,  we  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
is  a  statement  which  bears  upon  the  merit  of  the  book 
as  a  literary  production  about  as  much  as  a  certificate 
saying  that  the  author  had  just  had  the  measles  would 
bear  upon  it.  It  is  worse  than  the  pathetic  people  who 
write  prefaces  to  tell  you  that  they  finished  the  last  ten 
chapters  at  the  bedside  of  their  only  children,  or  in  the 
lucid  Intervals  of  brain  fever.  It  is  so  easy  not  to  write 
a  novel  ;  having  written  one,  the  less  one  gets  it 
apologised  for  and  testimonlalised  the  better. 

"Within  Bounds,"  by  Ethel  Coxon  (Constable),  does 
not  overdo  scholasticism  and  schoolmasters,  though 
it  is  a  school  story,  in  the  sense  of  having  its  scene  laid 
in  a  little  town  which  exists  only  for  the  public  school 
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in  its  midst.  Olive  Tlioipe  le.uls  .1  sleepy  lite  in  the 
heart  of  school  society  for  the  <^reater  part  of  her  j^irl- 
hood.  TluMi  enter  to  her  the  villain,  whom  the  author 
has  rather  shirked.  There  is  an  evident  temptation 
ilurkintj  to  make  him  more  consnmmately  villainous,  and 
iijive  {greater  point  to  the  book.  Hnt  the  temptation 
'passes  olV,  harmless,  and  the  catastrophe  that  comes 
before  th->  happy  endin*;'  is  not  very  far  removed  irom 
beins;  much  ado  about  next  to  nothinj;.  The  book  is 
not  at  all  badly  written.  Denis  .\rmes  is  rather  a  con- 
'ventional  beiiis^  ;  but  the  less  heroic  figures  arc  dis- 
'  tinctly  lifelike  and  well  hit  off. 

"The  Dueima  of  a  Genius,"  by  M.  E.  Francis, 
charmed  us  very  much.  It  is  in  the  author's  second 
i  manner.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  the  village-sketch, 
'full  of  Mary  Wilkins-li'ke  tears  and  fun  that  Mrs. 
;  Bloundell-Hurton  hat  done  so  often  and  so  well,  but  a 
•  quite  modern  drawing-room  comedy  with  a  wealthy 
baronet-lover,  private  theatricals  and  a  set  of  "  pro- 
perties "with  which  many  scores  of  novelists  have  made 
us  fairly  familiar.  The  freshness  comes  in  in  the  treat- 
ment, and  in  the  drawing  of  the  two  uncommonly 
fascinating  little  heroines,  the  "duenna"  and  the 
"genius."  They  go  through  vicissitudes  of  sorts  and 
end  with  two  weddings,  in  the  good  old  style,  the 
duenna  marrying  the  wealthy  baronet  and  the  genius 
marrying  Paderewski  under  another  name,  without 
more  of  a  "  by-your-leave  "  than  a  dedication  of  the 
book  to  him  may  be  held  to  imply.  There  is  a  musical 
influence  strong  upon  the  story.  Every  one  of  the 
chapters,  down  to  "Finale  con  molto  sentimento "  is 
headed  with  a  musical  term — a  rather  quaint  conceit. 
It  is  a  dear  little  book,  and  we  wished  it  had  been 
longer. 

"  Deadman's,"  by  Mary  Gaunt  (Methuen),  is  much 
less  of  a  girl's  book  than  "  Kirkman's  Find," 
which  we  were  glad  to  praise  some  little  time  ago.  It 
is  about  the  marriage  of  a  young  fellow  to  a  girl  of  low 
birth,  whom  he  imagines  himself  to  have  ruined.  He 
knows  the  real  type  of  the  woman,  and  quite  realises 
that  to  marry  her  will  be  to  make  a  bad  business  worse. 
But  there  is  an  austere  young  matron  of  his  acquaintance 
for  whom  he  cherishes  an  amitic  amou/'eiise,  and  her 
ideas  of  morality  require  that  he  shall  sacrifice  himself. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  platonic  flame  for  this 
capitally-drawn  young  person,  he  marries  his  "  victim," 
only,  of  course,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  beauteous  maid  of 
good  birth  and  fair  name.  He  is  dragged  through  very 
grievous  experiences  before  meeting  with  the  reward  of 
his  much-repented-of  virtue.  Then  he  finds  that  his 
impossible  wife  had  married  a  convict  before  making  an 
honest  man  of  himself— and  all  goes  well.  The 
characters  are  spirited,  and  the  story  goes  with  a 
sW'ing. 

"That  Headstrong  Boy,"  by  Edward  Kent  (The 
Leadenhall  Press),  is  not' the  child's  Christmas  book 
that  it  sounds.  The  "boy"  in  question  is  quite  grown- 
up and  rather  entertaining.  He  falls  wildly  in  love 
with  a  girl  at  a  moment  when  he  is  in  some  disgrace 
with  his  regiment  over  a  practical  joke  that  went  too 
far.  In  order  to  be  near  his  beloved  (and,  incidentally, 
to  furnish  opportunities  for  Mr.  Edward  Kent)  he  takes 
a  groom's  place  in  her  house,  and  has  the  felicity  of 
driving  her  out.  His  adventures  in  the  servants'  hall 
are  amusingly  done.  He  means  to  ingratiate  himself 
all  round,  but  his  ways  are  sometimes  misunderstood. 
His  refusal  to  take  any  more  meat  not  being  made  with 
convincing  violence,  the  women  servants  heap  his  plate 
with  a  second  helping,  which  he  leaves,  to  the  great 
oflfending  of  the  cook.  "If  he's  full,  he  might  be 
gentleman  enough  to  say  so,"  she  justly  complains, 
"  and  not  leave  a  body  to  think  he  wanted  pressing." 

Of  course  he  marries  his  young  woman,  as  he  could 
have  done  in  the  first  chapters.  But  novelists  must 
live. 

"  The  Measure  of  a  Man  "  (Nisbet)  is  one  of 
the  best  novels  Mr.  Livingston  Prescott  has  turned 
out,  though  he  has  been  very  "  hard  at  it"  lately.  The 
sergeant  who  wins  the  dainty  lady  is  a  fine  fellow, 
sympathetically  drawn,  and  the  susceptible  will  weep 
over  his  imaginary  martyrdom.  Perhaps  a  little  too 
much  is  made  of  the  "  ladyhood  "  of  his  Miranda,  who, 
after  all,  is  cottage-bred,  and  would  not  in  real  life  have 
shown  any  very  marked  contrast  to  her  surroundino-s. 
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If  the  sergeant  had  w.ilked  in  and  held  his  own  and 
proclaimed  the  marriage  to  her  ostentatious  relatives, 
all  would  have  been  well.  But  Mr.  Livingston 
Prescott  would  have  had  no  moving  talc  of  sacrifice. 
We  congratulate  him  on  the  great  advance  he  has  made 
in  style  and  power  of  characterisation  since  his  earlier 
work. 

NEW  P.OOKS  .AND  KKI'KI N  TS. 

"  Prices  of  Books.  '    By  Iknry  B.  Wlicatley,  F.S.A.    London  : 
("leoigc  Allen. 

"The  prices  of  books,"  says  Dr.  ("larnctt,  editor  of  the 
"Library  Series,"  to  which  Mr.  VVhcatlcy  contributes  the 
present  volume,  "arc  a  small  but  sij,'nincant  (lci)artmcnt  of  a 
great  sul^ject."  Book  prices,  in  fact,  serve  as  indications  of  the 
curiosity  of  the  collectors,  ilie  public  taste,  and  of  the  fluctua- 
tions in  value  caused  by  fasliion  and  caprice.  Ikit  "book 
prices,"  though  a  "small"  department  of  a  great  subject,  is 
at  the  present  time  a  very  important  one.  The  relations  of 
"literature"  and  "commercialism"  are  now  pretty  close,  and 
apart  from  the  proper  aiins  of  book-collectors,  a  large  number 
of  persons,  some  of  whom  should  surely  know  better,  base 
their  estimate  of  c  n  rcnt  literature  upon  the  number  of  copies 
of  a  book  sold.  Again,  the  terms  "rare"  and  "curious"  are 
now  applied  to  books  that  would  certainly  have  not  stirred 
the  acquiring  passion  of  collectors  of  the  age  of  Malone  or 
Steevens.  The  object  of  Mr.  VVheatley's  little  volume  has, 
therefore,  become  considerably  expanded  since  the  last 
century.  Mr.  VVheatley  has,  of  course,  drawn  upon  the 
works  of  Dibdin  and  other  mighty  bibliophilic  bibliographers. 
Of  old  and  modern  book-sales  he  has  collected  much  informa- 
tion. But  it  cannot  be  said  ihat  he  has  produced  a  well- 
organized  volume.  He  has  endeavoured  to  cover  loo  great  a 
field  of  research  for  so  restricted  a  book.  With  regard  to 
"  Manuscript  Books,  '  for  instance,  Mr.  Wheatley  observes  that 
m  a  volume  on  the  Prices  of  Books  "it  is  necessary  that  at 
least  one  chapter  should  be  de\otccl  to  manuscripts."  This- 
chapter  is  the  most  interesting  in  Mr.  Wheatley's  volume  ;  yet 
it  is  also  Cjuite  inadecjuate.  The  truth  is,  the  subject  of  manu- 
scripts requires  a  separate  volume  of  the  "  Library  Series." 

"  Penelope's   Experiences  in    Scotland."     By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggm.    London  :  Gay  &  Bird. 

This  volume  is  fully  as  pleasant  to  read  as  the  companion 
book  "A  Cathedral  Courtship,"  by  the  same  author,  wherein 
are  set  forth  Penelope's  English  experiences.  The  sketches  of 
.Scotch  character  are  finely  observed  and  delicately  presented. 
The  national  disinclination  to  a  straight  and  satisfying 
answer  to  any  kind  of  question  is  happily  illustrated  by 
Penelope's  encounter  with  the  waiting-maid.  Naturally,  those 
American  ladies  wanted  to  identify  the  national  dishes.  They 
would  not  liave  it  on  their  consciences  that  they  must  con- 
found haggis  with  brose  or  cock-a-leekie.  "  Is  this  cockle 
soup,  Susanna?"  Penelope  inc|uires.  "  I  couldna  say,"  rephed 
the  serving-maid.  "  This  vegetable  is  new  to  nie,  Susanna  ; 
is  it,  perhaps,  sea-kale?"  '' 1  canna  say,"  replies  Susanna. 
Then,  in  despair,  Penelope  asks,  as  the  potatoes  are  handed  to 
her,  "What  is  this  vegetable?"  and  the  answer  is,  "I  couldna 
say,  ma'am."  "Why,  it  is  a  potato,  is  it  not,  Susanna?"  But 
even  then,  "driven  to  the  confines  of  her  personal  and  national 
liberty,"  Susanna  carefully  scrutinises  the  potato  and  replies, 
"  I  wouldna  say  it"s  no."  The  'oook  is  altogether  a  capital  one 
for  the  railway  traveller  who  requires  something  lighter  than 
novel  problems  or  problem  nove-s. 

"The  Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln."    By  Herbert  Thurston^ 
S.J.    London  :  Burns. 

This  translation  of  the  "\'ie  de  St.  Hugues  de  Lincoln," 
edited  by  Father  Thurston,  proves  to  be  much  more  than  a 
mere  English  rendering  of  the  Carthusian  "  Life  "  of  the  great 
mediaeval  bishop.  The  editor,  who  is  not  responsible  for  the 
translation,  has  partly  rewritten  and  thoroughly  edited  it.  His 
principal  aim,  however,  has  been  to  supplement  the  information 
given  by  the  French  biographer  as  to  those  matters  that 
especially  bear  upon  English  history  or  English  institutions. 
Thus,  to  name  a  few  subjects  of  interest  to  the  English  reader, 
the  editor  has  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  such  questions  as 
.St.  Hugh's  grants  of  churches,  the  right  of  sanctuary,  perpetual 
vicarages,  and  such  local  points  as  the  Leper  Hospital  and  the 
Jewry  of  Lincoln,  and  the  site  of  the  house  in  London  where 
the  bishop  died.  The  editor's  diligence  and  zeal  are,  indeed, 
proclaimed  in  various  directions  ;  as  in  his  criticism  of  certain 
statements  of  Giraldus,  his  demonstration  of  St.  Hugh's  con- 
nexion with  the  "  Vision  "  of  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  and  the 
real  date— some  five  years  anterior  to  that  generally  accepted — 
of  the  bishop's  first  arrival  in  England. 

''Hidden  Witchery."    By  Nigel  Tourneur.    Decorated  by  Will 
Mein.    London :  .Smithers. 

The  English  language,  as  exemplified  in  these  stories  of 
Mr.  Nigel  Tourneur,  is  tricked  out,  to  quote  an  Elizabethan 
prose-man,  "  flamigeously "  and  with  a  lush  "  decore."  It  is 
said,  in  "A  Leman's  Love,"  of  the  distressed  Issola:  "The 
keen  edge  of  ever  poignant  sorrow,  slashing  the  thin  mantle 
of  solacing  fancy,  recalled  her  from  happy  dreamland."  When 
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this  vouri','  woman  leaps  up  to  nestle  in  the  arms  of  the  naughty 
Sir  Raoul.  it  is  with  a  "whinny  of  dehght."  A  ckimp  of  fleur- 
de-lis  is  described  as  "budscon'ing  like  bursting  flames,"  which 
is  no  ill  representation  of  Mr.  Tourneur's  style.  It  is  for  ever, 
in  all  these  stories,  "  budgeoning."  An  ordinary  writer  would 
be  content  with  "hearing;"  Mr.  Tourneur  fearlessly  commits 
himself  to  "hcarance."  So  would  your  G.  P.  R.James  of  the 
times— say  Mr.  .Anthony  Hope — be  content  with  a  "score"  of 
troopers;  Mr.  Tourneur  betters  him  with  a  "scoresome."  The 
brave  Sir  Guy  scorns  to  "shudder  with  unaccustomed  terror;"' 
nothing  less  than  "unacquainted"  terror  could  make shake. 
As  to  his  horse — we  beg  pardon,  his  "steed'" — it  "browsed 
upon  the  fcanty  foggage,"  and  even  as  it  "cropped  the  dewy 
grass  some  daring  rodents "  ("  rabbits "  the  vulgar  call  them) 
"  hopped  nigh  to  "nibble  at  a  juicy  herb."  We  know  not  what 
to  say  of  tins  superior,  latter-day  euphuism.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  passage,  at  the  reading  of  which  our  "heart,"  to 
quote  our  author,  "pat  exceedingly"  within  us:  "As  he 
cautiously  picked  his  way  among  the  boulders  a  signification 
pierced  his  wits.  It  fastened  in  his  brainpans  ;  jogging  a 
reluctant  memory  it  verified  itself."  That  Mr.  Tourneur  does 
never  get  the  better  of  his  style  we  will  not  affirm.  He  has 
some  gifts  — of  fancy,  for  instance,  and  a  certain  command  of 
grotesque;  but  he  write?  very  ill,  almost  as  ill  as  Mr.  Will  Mein 
"  decorates,"'  and  \\  hat  he  may  }-et  do  when  he  learns  how  to 
M-rite,  re\-erencing  his  mother  tongue,  we  shall  not  take  upon  us 
to  say. 

"Through  Fire  and  Storm."'  By  G.  A.  Hcnty,  G.  Manville 
Fenn,  and  J.  A.  Higginson.  London  :  Partridge. 
A  trio  of  writers  arc  here  combined  in  the  telling  of  a  triplet 
■of  stories  dealing  with  perils  and  adventures  by  Innd  and  sea. 
All  three  are  good  stories,  if  not  exceptionally  good,  of  the  kind 
that  healthy  boys  love,  and  are  richly  provided  with  e\-ery 
recurrent  Christmas.  Mr.  Henty's  bushranging  yarn,  "  A 
Desperate  Gang."  is  the  most  moving,  the  most  vividh-  told, 
of  the  lot ;  Mr.  Manville  Fenn's  is  the  longest,  and  Mr.  Higgin- 
son's  might  have  more  salt  in  it,  seeing  it  is  "A  Secret  of 
the  Sea.'  - 

"The  English  Flower  Garden."    By  W.  Robinson.  London: 
Murray. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  William  Robinson's 
admirable  "  English  Flower  Garden"  calls  for  little  note  at  this 
time.  Something  of  a  revolution  has  been  effected  in  gardening 
methods,  so  far  as  open-air  work  is  concerned,  since  the  book 
appeared,  and  much  of  what  is  beneficial  in  the  revolution  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Robinson's  teaching.  Gardens 
are  certainly  more  interesting,  more  variegated,  more  floral  and 
eftective,  than  they  were  forty  years  since.  The  improvement 
is  especially  notable  of  small  gardens.  There  is  one  subject, 
however,  wl-.ich  Mr.  Robinson  might  do  well  to  take  up,  and 
this  is  the  brutal  and  destructive  mania  for  maiming  and  dis- 
torting trees  and  shrubs.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  American 
implement  known  as  the  "  mighty  cutter,"  trees,  especially  in 
towns,  are  subjected  to  the  most  hideous  mutilation.  The 
operations  are  called  "pruning,"  and  many  gardens,  both 
private  and  public,  are  ravaged  by  ignorant  persons  armed 
with  this  fearsome  weapon.  In  the  London  parks,  the  favourite 
season  for  this  stupid  practice  is  spring  and  early  summer, 
when  the  sap  is  running  free.  Let  Mr.  Robinson  begin  a 
Protestant  crusade  against  "  pruning,"  and  the  shade  of  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd  will  bless  him,  and  all  lovers  of  nature  will 
approve  his  labours. 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  pag'e  516.) 
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SMITH,  ELDER  I  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

"A  book  to  be  read  with  pure  enjoyment" 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS. 

NOTJCE.— The  First  Edition  of 


A   inOC.RAPHICAL  SKETCH, 

By  AUGUSTINE  BIBRELL,  Q.C.,  M.P., 

is  nearly  exhausted. 
A  SECOND  EDITION  will  be  ready  next  week. 
Large  crown  Svo.  with  Portraits  and  Illuitrations,  ioj.  6d. 

Spectator. — "  Mr.  Birrell  has  accomplislied  what  seems  to  us  very  litt!e  short  of  a 

masterpiece  in  a  very  difficult  kind  One  feels  on  laying  down  the  book  that 

it  was  a  loss  not  to  have  known  Lockwood  ;  but  one  feels  also  that  by  the  literary 
skill  of  his  friend  that  loss  has  been  at  least  partially  made  good." 


SECOND  EDITION  OF 

MR.  MERRIMAN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
NOTICE.— A  Second  Edition  of 

RODEN'S  CORNER, 

By  H.  SETON  MERRIMAE",  Author  of  "The  Sowers,"  "In 
Kedar's  Tents,"  &c.,  is  now  ready.    Crown  Svo.  6j. 

Truth. — "  A  no\  el  I  defy  you  to  lay  down  once  you  have  got  well  into  it." 

Manchesic}-  Gi:ardia>i. — "One  of  the  cleverest  books  that  we  have  read  for  a 
considerable  time  ....  Probably  Mr.  Merriman  has  never  before  found  a  subject 
so  admirably  suited  to  his  powers." 


MR.  CROCKETT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ON  MONDAY  NEXT.    With  8  Full-page  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.  ds. 

THE  RED  AXE. 

By  S.  B,  CROCKETT,  Author  of  "The  Raiders," 
"  Cleg  Kelly,"  &c. 


LONDON  :   SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  DNWIN'S  LIST. 

liV  FERDINAND  BRUNETIKRE. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH 

LITER  \TURE.  By  FERUINAND  15RUNETIERIC,  of  the  French 
Academy,  Editor  of  th^  "Revue  des  Deux  Mundes."  Tr.inslated  by  Ralph 
Dereche'f.  With  Preface  specially  written  for  this  Edition  by  the  Author. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth;  i2j.  -  ^^'^t  WecK-. 

A  VOLUME  OF  REMINISCENCES. 

EIGHTY  YEARS  AND  MORE.    The  Life  of 

ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON  (1815-1897)— The  Historian  of  Woman's 
Suffrage.    :i  Portraits,  cloth,  6^/. 

The  Gtas^mt,  lU-rnhi.—  '  h.  very  interesting  book.  .  .  .  Should  be  widely 
read." 

W.  CLARK  RUSSELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  MIDSHIPMAN.  By 

W.  CLARK  RUSSELL,  Author  of  "The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,"  &c.  In 
green  cloth,  bs. 

Th  J  SFECTA  TOR  says  :— "  It  is  readable  from  beginning  to  end." 
LOUIS  BKCKE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

RODMAN,  THE  BOATSTEERER,  Large 

crown  8vo.  Green  Cloth  Library,  6s. 

DR.  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

FAR  IN  THE  FOREST.      By  S.  Weir 

MITCH  ELL,  Author  of  "  Hugh  Wynne,"  &c.    Cloth,  6s.  [m.vt  week. 

I!Y  ETHEL  COLBURN  MAYNE. 

THE  CLEARER  VISION  :   Being  Stories  of 

the  Secret  Life.    CrDWn  Sv-o.  cloth  gilt,  5.V. 

DAILY  TKLEGKArtf  says  ;—"  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  strik- 
ing cleverness  of  tliese  fictional  studies." 

NEW   WORK    i;V   (;USTAVE  LE  RON. 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OF  PEOPLES  :  Its 

Inlhience  on  their  Evolution.  By  (lUSTAVE  LE  BON,  Author  of  "The 
Crowd."    Taanslated  by  Rai.i-h  Derechei'.    Cloth,  61.  {Just  ready. 

A   NEW  VOLUME  OF   "THE  CAMEO  SERIES." 

THE    SOUL'S    DEPARTURE,   and  other 

Poems.    By  10.  WILI.MORE.    Front.    Paper  boards,  3i.  6rf.  net. 

"  Studious  readers  who  make  much  of  'art  for  art'  will  welcome  the  book 
and  find  much  in  it  to  M\m\i^."  —Scstsiiian. 

THE  "  CENTURY  "  SCOTT.     Mr.  Unwin 

will  ne.\t  week  issue  the  concluding  volumes  of  thi«  Series,  making  in  all  25 
volumes.    Bound  in  cloth,  price  is.  each.    Leather,  ns.  6d.  each. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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NOTES. 

THE  autumn  political  campaign  was  opened  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Glasgow  on  Tuesday.  The 
main  part  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  foreign  affairs, 
a  topic  on  which  he  was  obviously  anxious  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  public.    The  Duke's  references  to  our 
diplomatic  achievements  in  China  and   West  Africa 
demonstrate  the  realisation  of  our  worst  fears.     "  I  very 
much  doubt,"  he  naively  remarked,  alluding  to  our 
pohcy  in  the  Far  East,  "whether  in  this  battle  of  con- 
cessions in  China  we  have  come  off  so  much  the  worst  as 
some  people  have  supposed.    We  have  obtained  recently 
some  concessions  which,  no  doubt,  are  valuable,  and 
others  which,  I  think,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  them  will 
ever  think  them  worth  while  to  make  use  of."  This 
allusion  to  the  worthlessness  of  Wei-hai-Wei  is  more 
frank  than  reassuring.    But  as  to  the  completeness  of 
our  surrender  in  West  Africa  the  Duke  leaves  no  doubt. 
After  acknowledging  that  "undue  concessions"  have 
been  made  by  the  British  Government,  he  weakly  con- 
cluded :   "An  energetic  diplomacy  can   only  depend 
upon  the  support  of  a  strong  public  opinion,  and  up  to 
a  comparatively  short  time  ago  that  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  West  Africa  did  not  exist  at  all."  We 
should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Duke  that  Cabinets  are 
not  supposed  to  remain  inert  until  popular  indignation 
has  roused   them   into   activity.     Ministers  are  the 
trustees  of  the  nation,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  safe- 
guard national  interests  until  forced  to  action  by  general 
indignation,  they  had  better  resign  in  favour  of  stronger 
and  more  independent  statesmen. 

The   speech   delivered   by   Mr.    Bryce,    M.P.,  on 
secondary  education,  when  distributing  prizes  at  the 
Burnley  Technical  School,  was  astoundingly  feeble  and 
colourless.    One  would  almost  imagine,  in  reading  it, 
that  educational  progress  in  this  country  is  in  a  most 
satisfactory  state,  and  that  all  we  require  to  attain  per- 
fection is  a  rather  more  systematic  organization  at 
headquarters.  If  anything  offers  opportunity  for  strong, 
trenchant  criticism,  it  is  the  deplorable  inefficiency  and 
'   wild  confusion  of  our  entire  education  system.  Mr. 
Bryce's  remarks  about  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Bill  of 
last  session,  however,  are  more  to  the  point.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Duke's  speech  on  the  occasion  of  its 
introduction,  he  said:   "That  speech  raised  high  ex- 
pectations about  the  measure,  but  I  am  sorry  those 
expectations  were  disappointed,  because  the  Bill  seemed 
■   to  have  been  looked  at  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
telescope.    That  infinitesimal  Bill  proved  unworthy  of 
the  great  speech."    The  fact  evidently  was  that  the 
poor  Duke  had  learned  his  great  speech  off  by  heart, 
•   and  at  the  last  moment  the  Cabinet  cut  down  the  pro- 
posals in  his  Bill  to  their   present  ridiculous  insig- 
nificance.   But  the  effort  of  writing  a  new  speech  was 


too  much  for  the  Lord  President.  So  the  fine  and 
masterly  oration  was  let  off  by  the  jaded  legislator, 
v.'ho  preferred  the  subsequent  ridicule  with  which  his 
mutilated  little  measure  was  received  to  the  fatigue  of 
altering  what  it  had  already  taken  so  much  unwonted 
labour'for  him  to  prepare. 

If  there  is  any  one  from  whom  we  have  a  right  to 
e^-^ct  an  explanation  of  our  inexplicable  policy  in  the 
Fa'r  East  it  is  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  he  made  vigorous  speeches,  which  had 
almost  a  dash  of  Jingoism  in  them,  about  our  com- 
mercial interests  in  China,  and  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  the  "open  door"  at  all 
hazards.  But  his  speech  at  North  Shields  contains  so 
lame  an  explanation  of  the  surrenders  in  China,  which 
have  provoked  such  universal  indignation,  that  it  could 
rather  be  termed  an  impeachment  than  a  defence  of  the 
Foreip-n  Secretary.  To  call  Wei-hai-Wei  "  an  important 
base  of  action  in  the  North  of  China  "  is  an  absurd  and 
obsolete  attempt  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
It  has  long  ago  been  acknowledged  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Wei-hai-Wei,  regarded  as  a  position  of 
strategic  importance,  is  useless  without  the  expenditure 
of  an  enormous  sum  of  money  on  defences.  The  more 
straightforward  course  would  have  been  for  Sir  Michael 
to  have  acknowledged,  like  his  colleague,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  that  the  diplomacy  of  other  nations  has 
proved  too  much  for  the  honest— we  should  call  it 
pusillanimous— methods  of  the  British  Government. 

In  answer  to  certain  press  criticisms  Mr.  Macnamara 
has  addres3Bd-ar4etter  to  the  "  Times,"  in  which  he 
makes  some  practical  suggestions  for  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  children  at  the  elementary  schools.  The 
absentees  in  London  alone  amount  to  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  children  who  are  enrolled.    For  this  appalling 
state  of  affairs  the  London  magistrates  are  chiefly  to 
blame,    because   they  will   not   convict   the  parents 
brought  before  them  at  the  instance  of  the  School 
Board  authorities.    We  fully  endorse  Mr.  Macnamara's 
suggestion  that  the  Home  Office  should  intimate  to  the 
magistrates  that  it  is  their  business  to  administer  the 
law  and  not  to  discuss  its  advisableness  or  otherwise. 
How  manv  times  have  we  not  urged  the  same  proposi- 
tion in  these  columns  ?    It  is  an  anomaly  which  has 
frequently   been   pointed   out,  that  It   actually  pays 
parents  handsomely  to  keep  their  children  at  work  an4 
pay  the  fines  when   summoned.     There  is,_  as  Mr. 
Macnamara  rightly  says,  only  one  remedy  possible  :  '.he- 
maximum  penalty  in  such  cases  must  be  raised  from. 

to  ^'i.  In  some  parts  of  Switzerland  the  parents  of 
children  who  fail  to  attend  school  are  not  only  fined, 
but  if  the  absence  is  continued  the  fine  is  doubled  each, 
day  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  attendances  are- 
perfectly  regular.  Some  such  system  is  sadly  needed 
here  ;  and,  above  all,  an  insistence  on  the  part  of  the 
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administrative  authorities  that  the  magistrates  shall 
cease  to  shirk  their  public  duties. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  French  Government  is 
waiting  for  Major  Marchand's  report,  which  has  just 
reached  Cairo,  "from  whence  it  will  be  telegraphed  to 
Paris.  Meanwhile  the  negotiations  (or  "communi- 
cations," as  the  subtle  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire prefers  to  name  them)  are  proceeding  in  the 
ancient  manner.  That  is  to  say,  M.  Delcass6  has 
indicated  the  conditions  upon  which  he  will  withdraw 
the  Marchand  expedition  from  Fashoda,  and  these 
conditions  include  the  retention  of  Bahr-el-Ghazl  by 
France.  We  are  convinced  that  Lord  Salisbury  is 
o-oing  to  accept  this  monstrous  condition,  and  our 
conviction  is  only  increased  in  strength  by  the  assur- 
ance, given  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Glasgow 
that  "the  rights  we  claim  in  that  region  are  not  going 
to  be  frittered  away."  The  rights  we  claim,  as  \ve 
showed  last  week,  are  miserably  inadequate,  while  in 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  this  country  we  neither  trust 
Lord  Salisburv  nor  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  pity 
is  that  Lord  Cromer  has  not  full  power  to  deal  with  the 
matter  :  for  he  has  an  adequate  knowledge  of  England's 
rights  in  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  courage  to  enforce 
them.  And  it  is  because  his  country  knows  his  great- 
ness as  an  imperial  statesman  that  she  extends  un- 
stinted sympathy  to  him  for  the  loss  of  the  wife  who 
upheld  him  with  her  courage  and  devotion. 

France  presents  itself  to  the  surrounding  universe  at 
the  present  time  as  an  exceeding  enigma.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  assured  that  it  is  ripe  for  some  swift  over- 
turn ;  on  the  other  hand  we  see  it  giving  gracious 
welcome  to  Count  Mouravieff,  the  Czar's  emissary  of 
peace.  Last  week  the  Parisians  were  tremulous  with 
fear  at  the  prospect  of  a  coiip  de  force,  now  they  are 
laughing  gailv  at  their  nightmare  terrors.  The  work- 
men, we  are'  told,  are  now  busily  engaged  upon  a 
peaceful  exhibition  that  shall  draw  all  men  unto  it,  and 
in  the  same  breath  we  are  assured  that  the  workshops 
of  Toulon  are  clamorous  by  night  and  day  preparing  a 
fleet  for  some  v.-arlike  enterprise.  What  do  these 
monstrous  paradoxes  foretoken  ?  They  seem  to  suggest 
hvsteria,  that  nervous  overtopple  that  finds  expression 
in  mental  extremes,  and  is  not  seldom  accompanied  by 
a  lust  for  bloodshed.  One  would  like  to  know  what 
that  cool  diplomat  Count  Mouravieff  thinks  of  it  all  ; 
above  all  one  would  like  to  know  what  words  of  advice 
or  warning  he  has  whispered  in  the  ears  of  M.  Brisson 
and  M.  Delcasse.  But  in  truth  it  does  not  greatly 
matter,  for  if  the  Court  of  Cassation  decides  upon 
revision  these  politicians  of  the  hour  may  be  swept 
ruthlessly  overboard.  In  all  this  there  is  only  one 
thing  certain  :  if  the  hysteria  results  in  an  attack  upon 
England  she  vrill  find  that  England  is  ready. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers 
last  week,  the  newspapers  shrieked  aloud  with  joy  at 
sight  of  Lord  Salisbury,  with  uplifted  umbrella,  de- 
manding Fashoda  from  France.  "That  is  what  we 
want,"  yelled  the  journalists.  "Give  us  Fashoda,  the 
whole  Fashoda,  and  nothing  but  Fashoda."  Yes  ;  and 
nothing  but  Fashoda.  That  was  last  week  ;  this  week 
a  curious  change  has  overtaken  the  newspapers.  They 
still  demand  their  Fashoda,  of  course,  and  they  will  not 
be  happy  until  they  get  it ;  but  along  with  this  they  now 
make  mention  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl.  It  even  seems  as 
if  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  was  of  some  considerable  im- 
portance, for  they  profess  to  be  afraid  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury may  get  the  shadow  and  give  away  the  substance, 
that  he  rnay  give  up  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  and  retain 
Fashoda.  It  has  occurred  to  us  to  ask  how  this 
sudden  change  in  the  terms  of  the  demand  has  arisen. 
And  the  onlv  conclusion  we  can  arrive  at  is  (to  put  it 
modestly)  that  the  change  is  due  to  our  article  last 
week  upon  "  Lord  Salisbury's  Latest  Surrender." 

We  have  all  been  so  busy  wondering  why  three 
eminent  Russian  statesmen  should  have  occasion  to 
visit  Paris  hard  upon  the  heels  of  each  other  that,  for 
the  moment,  we  forgot  to  ask  M.  Blowitz.  But  this 
eminent  authority  upon  the  inner  workings  of  Provi- 
dence and  Paris  is  not  the  man  to  hide  his  information 
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under  a  bushel.  Accordingly  we  have  him  in  the 
"Times"  of  Thursday  informing  the  world  about 
the  sayings  and  doings  in  Paris  of  M.  Witte,  General 
Kuropatkin  and  Count  Mouraviefi".  If  the  information 
has  not  all  the  authority  which  the  superior  style  of 
M.  Blowitz  suggests,  it  has,  at  least,  the  appearance  of 
reasonable  guesswork.  M.  Witte,  It  seems,  came  to 
Paris  on  the  old  errand— money  for  the  Russian  Ex- 
chequer ;  General  Kouropatkin  was  anxious  to  interview 
the  chiefs  of  the  army  in  regard  to  the  Dreyfus  affair  ; 
while  Count  Mouravieff  came  as  a  messenger  of  peace 
from  his  peace-desiring  master.  In  fulfilment  of  his 
mission  the  Count  explained  to  the  Brisson  ministry  the 
scope  and  aim  of  the  Rescript  ;  but  what  is  of  more 
importance  to  us,  he  counselled  circumspectness  and 
conciliation  in  the  Fashoda  aff'air.  One  can  easily 
believe  the  last  statement,  even  without  the  authority 
of  M.  Blowitz. 

It  is  well  we  have  a  strong  man  at  Cairo,  for  his 
hands  are  likely  to  be  full  for  some  time  to  come.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  Fashoda  business  in  which  Lord 
Cromer's  task  consists  in  trying  to  keep  Lord  Salis- 
bury from  practising  his  favourite  backing-out  man- 1 
ceuvre,  there  is  trouble  with  the  Palace.  With- 
out  giving  too  much  credit  to  the  "Chronicle's" 
alarmist  report  on  the  subject,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
young  Khedive  comes  back  from  each  visit  to  Europe 
filled  with  valiant  plans  for  getting  rid  of  the  hated 
British  resident  who  has  saved  the  country  from  ruin. 
Courage  at  the  critical  moment  is  not,  however,  the 
strong  point  of  Abbas,  and  he  has  always  collapsed 
when  he  found  that  Lord  Cromer  had  put  his  foot  down. 
But  it  will  probably  become  a  serious  question  ere  long 
whether  our  representative  in  Cairo  is  to  be  permanently 
at  the  mercy  of  the  secret  opposition  or  open  attacks  ol 
this  raw  youth,  who  has  shown  no  gleam  of  capacity  fo| 
government  and  is  in  fact  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands; 
of  French  intriguers.  i 

In  Cairo,  however,  it  is  a  question  of  beati possidentes'. 
Much  more  serious  would  be  the  outcome  of  any  trouble 
with  Abyssinia,  and  Abyssinia,  we  are  told  on  Frencli 
authority,  is  getting  ready  for  one  of  its  periodical  civi( 
wars.  The  story  from  Jibutil  is  that  Mangascia,  king  oi 
Tigre,  in  the  north,  now  thinks  himself  ready  for  a  triai' 
of  strength  with  his  old  enemy,  Menelik,  king  of  Shoa' 
in  the  south.  Mangascia  is  the  nephew  of  John,  th« 
emperor,  who  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Dervishes  ir 
1889.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  his  uncle,  foi 
Menelik,  with  the  assistance  of  Ras  Alula,  pushed  hin- 
aside  and  successfuUv  asserted  his  claims  to  succeec 
as  "  Negus  Negesti  "  '("  King  of  Kings"),  or  Emperoi 
of  Ethiopia.  As  Mangascia  has  only  10,000  men  anc 
Menelik  has  40,000,  together  with  a  well-equipped; 
arsenal  under  a  competent  Swiss  manager,  the  resul 
ought  not  to  be  doubtful  ;  but  Menelik,  who,  after  all 
is  a  hot-headed  barbarian  with  large  ideas  as  to_  hi; 
proper  frontier  Nilewards,  will  hardly  stop  his  victoriou; 
march  in  Tigre.  He  has  plenty  of  French  and  Russiai 
inspirers,  who  may  point  out  that  it  is  "  now  or  never': 
with  him,  and  that,  unless  he  asserts  himself  on  _th( 
Nile,  his  chance  is  gone.  It  is  even  not  impossibli 
that  the  whole  French  story  is  a  blind,  and  that,  as  h, 
the  case  of  the  attack  on  the  Italians,  Mangascia  anc; 
Menelik  may  be  acting  in  concert,  and  that  we  ma; 
find  that  we  have  more  than  Major  Marchand  to  dea 
with  at  Fashoda.  So,  as  we  have  said,  Lord  Crome 
has  his  hands  full. 

The  Powers  have  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  th 
Sultan  to  his  senses.  But  none  of  the  Governments  cai 
claim  much  credit  for  their  conduct  of  the  Cretan  aflfai 
—the  British  Government  least  of  all.  What  has  bee; 
accomplished  now  should  have  been  done  long  age 
The  long-deferred  interference  on  the  part  of  the  allie' 
Powers  undoubtedly  encouraged  the  Turkish  official, 
to  stir  up  the  Mohammedan  population  to  commit  thos. 
outrages  on  the  Christian  community,  which  have  bee| 
the  means  of  at  last  bringing  matters  to  a  solution 
But  it  is  small  satisfaction  to  those  whom  we  pretende 
to  take  under  our  protection,  that  we  allowed  numbei) 
of  them  to  perish  at  the  hands  of  their  oppressors  befoii 
we  moved  hand  or  foot  in  their  defence,    'lo  hang  th 
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<von   culprits   wlu.   nuirdcrod  a   couple  of  lui-lish 
;  d  irs     av  seem  hij;hly  satisfactory   to  patnois  a 
n  o    but  the  prompt  aven-ino:  of  wrongs  done  to 
d'vcs  while  the  nlurderers  of  a  thousand  .nnocent 
5n  s  are  allowed  to  ^ro  free,  is  not  calculated  to 
,  ess  our  Cretan  prote^^es  with  a  sense  ot  our  n  - 
liVlitv  and  justice.    The  Sultan  has  now  learnt  that 
,    ;;'h^  Tiers  a  wholesale  butchery  oMus  Uj..stu.n 
ubiectswe  conHne  ourselves  to  talkuiij  ;  ^h^V-^ 
re  onU-  roused  to  active  measures  if  a  In.ger  is  laid 
pon  an  Ensjlishman. 

The     Spanish-American    Peace  Conference   is  not 
naking  much  way.  as  is  after  all  only  natural  whe 
.e  knmv  that  the  United  States  delegates  are  there  o 
lictate  terms,  not  to  discuss  them.     I  he  f  "'^J 

>lea  for  "to-morrow"  is  met  by  a  threat  to  break^^P 

"sittings  and  again  resort  to  force  ^"-^0  R.co  has 
Uready  been  formally  annexed,  and  Cuba  is  to  be  pro- 
ected  and  the  debt  repudiated,  but  America  is  still 
.villing  to  hold  out  hopes  about  the  Ph'l^PP'"^- 
nrobAbly  because  American  reinforcements  in  that 
luarter  have  not  yet  arrived  in  sufficient  strength  o 
enable  her  to  throw  the  sword  into  the  balance  with 
decisive  etTect.  It  would  really  be  more  ^igmfied  for 
Spain  to  recognise  now.as  she  will  have  to  do  later, that 
her  Colonial  Empire  is  gone  for  ever,  to  wash  her  hands 
of  it  and  of  the  Conference  and  seriously  to  turn  her 
attention  to  setting  her  own  country  in  order  Relieved 
of  the  burden  of  a  useless  army  and  navy,  and  protectecl 
from  invasion  by  the  jealousy  of  Europe,  Spain  might 
yet  have  a  happy  and  peaceful  career. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  has  been  speech- 
making  in  Belfast,  praising  the  prosperity  of  the  North, 
and  hinting  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not 
everything.^and  that  in  matters  pertaining  to  "  sweetness 
and  light''"  Ulster  has  yet  something  to  learn.    This  is 
all  right  and  proper,  especially  as  Lord  Cadogan  owes 
every  penny  of  his  wealth  to  the  son  of  an  Ulster  farmer 
who  came  to  London  and  became  Sir  Hans  Sloan  and 
the  owner  of  half  Chelsea,  as  Hans  Place,  Sloane  Street 
and  Sloane  Square  testify  to  this  day.    All  the  same,  we 
have  not  noticed  that  Lord  Cadogan  has  followed  his 
own  precept  by  contributing  of  his  riches  to  the  pro- 
motion of  intellectual  development  in  the  county  of 
Down,  to  which  he  owes  so  much.    The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant also  practically  pledged  the  Government  to  the 
introduction  next  session  of  Bills  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Board  of  Agriculture  and  a  Board  of  Industries. 
That   sounds   good  indeed,   and  if  promise  is  duly 
followed    by   performance    the   viceroyalty   of  Lord 
Cadogan  will  be  a  memorable  one  in  Irish  history. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  has  crossed  over  to  Ireland,  where  we 
hope  he  wall  remain,  as  is  his  duty,  till  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  looking  after  his  subordinate  officials  on 
Cork  Hill.  The  "  Castle  "  is  not  so  bad  as  it  is  painted, 
but  officials  are  everywhere  inclined  to  "magnify  their 
office"  unless  kept  in  check.  One  matter  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  will,  we  do  not  doubt,  set  right  at 
once  is  the  grotesque  muddle  about  a  rate  collector 
for  the  Clogher  Union.  The  Guardians  have  legally 
and  properly  elected  the  lady  who  had  for  several  years 
performed  the  duties  as  deputy  for  her  father,  who  was 
an  invalid.  Ladies  frequently  hold  the  post  in  England, 
and  there  is  no  suggested  reason  in  law  or  in  common 
sense  why  it  should  not  be  done  in  Ireland.  But  some 
self-important  jack-in-office  has  sworn  that  it  shall  not 
be  and  has  involved  the  Guardians  in  no  end  of  trouble 
and  delay  in  trying  to  teach  him  some  manners  and 
some  law.  It  is  not  an  Imperial  matter,  but  now  that 
Local  Government  is  to  become  a  reality  in  Ireland,  it 
behoves  Mr.  Balfour  to  see  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  possesses  some  measure  of  intelligence. 

Another  place  in  which  the  Chief  Secretary  should  put 
his  foot  down  is  in  Mayo,  where  a  local  police  inspector, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  parish  priest,  has  been  "pro- 
claiming" Mr.  William  O'Brien  and  his  meetings.  It  is 
too  absurd  for  words.  Here  is  Mr.  O'Brien  braying  himself 
hoarse  in  the  hope  of  once  more  attaining  notoriety  and 
influence.     His  one  desperate  hope  is  that  the  Govern- 


,nont  may  notice  him,  and  that  so  the  breechless  martyr 
,nav  again  attain  the  dignity  of  verbatim  reports  in  the 
Dublin  papers.  And  the  intelligent  police  inspector 
plays  into  his  hands  by  calling  out  "  horse,  foot  and 
dralnxMis "  to  help  Mr.  Willam  O'Brien  to  advertise 
himself.  There  was  a  time  when  district  inspectors 
obtained  glory  and  promotion  by  forwarding  to  Dublin 
blood-curdling  reports  of  "  red  rum  and  the  brcakmg- 
up  of  laws  "  r  but  we  rely  on  Mr.  Balfour  to  point  out 
that  those  days  are  past.  In  fact,  the  only  "  dangerous 
classes"  in  Ireland  now  are  the  police  officials,  whose 
promotion  has  been  stopped,  and  who  think  that  a 
"  dangerous  crisis  "  must  be  manufactured  at  all  costs. 

Regarding  this  matter  of  police  busybodies,  we  should 
like  just  to  hint  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  European 
public    to    reserve    judgment   about   the  wondertul 
Anarchist  plot  against  the  German  Emperor  that  has 
been  discovered  at  Alexandria,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Jericho 
—we  really  forget  which.    The  manufacture  ot  dynamite 
plots— and  of  dynamite— by  the  Continental  police  is  an 
overdone  industry.    That  there  are  dangerous  criminals 
who   call   themselves  Anarchists,    the   cases   of  the 
Empress  of  Austria  and  of  President  Carnot  abundantly 
testify;  but  it  is  the  dangerous  criminal,  or  lunatic,  who 
requires  to  be  looked  after,  not  the  village  Hampaen 
who  does  not  in  all  things  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  police- 
man.   All  this  talk  about  International  Congresses  lor 
the  suppression  of  Anarchism  simply  means  giving  car^e 
blmiche  to  the  policeman,  and  we  should  like  to  offer ^  a 
reward  for  a  single  case  in  which  the  suspicions  of  tne 
policeman,    before   the   event,    were  justified.  Mr. 
Forster  in  Ireland  locked  up  men  by  the  thousand,  but 
did  he  once  light  on  a  Carey  or  a  Brady  ?    No  ;  but  the 
blind,  arbitrary  locking-up  of  decent  citizens  produced 
Carevs  and  Bradys  by  the  dozen.    It  would  be  well  tor 
Continental  statesmen  to  reflect  on  this   before  _  they 
commit  themselves  to  measures  that  are  certain  to 
increase  the  disease  they  wish  to  extirpate. 

The  old  saw  which  asserts  that  ill-happenings  never 
come  singly  has  had  ample  confirmation  this  week. 
Day  by  day  the  disasters  have  accumulated  until,  the 
mind  being  sickened  by  the  record,  we  can  only  glance 
hurriedly  at  the  piled-up  horrors.  There  is  first,  in  order 
of  time,  the  shipwreck  of  the  "  Mohegan "  on  the 
Manacles,  a  group  of  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
about  thirteen  miles  S.S.E.  of  Falmouth.  The  cause 
of  the  disaster  is  at  present  a  mystery,  and  is  likely  so  to 
remain,  for  the  officers  of  the  vessel  who  hold  the  key 
have  all  perished.  What  we  know  is  that  the  ship 
was  new,  well-found,  with  a  capable  captain  and  a  com- 
plete crew  ;  that  the  night  was  dark  but  clear,  and  the 
wind  moderate.  The  conditions  for  safe  navigation 
were  excellent,  yet  the  vessel  was  seven  miles  out  of 
her  course  and,  instead  of  clearing  the  Lizard,  she 
was  shaped  straight  for  the  Cornish  coast.  A  monster 
error,  and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  the  mind  of  Captain  Griffiths,  like  the  mind  of 
Admiral  Tryon  on  board  the  "  Victoria,"  had  lapsed 
into  that  condition  of  unreason  where  two  and  two 
become  five.  This  inexplicable  lapse  has  cost  the 
captain  his  life,  with  the  loss  of  the  vessel  and  over 
100  passengers  and  crevir. 

The  same  mystery  surrounds  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion on  board  the  "  Blingfell "  near  the  Nprth  Fore- 
land, but  in  this  case  a  commonplace  explanation  reaaily 
presents  itself.  The  vessel  was  loaded  with  petroleum 
and  naphtha  in  barrels,  from  which  there  might  be 
leakage.  Any  one  prowling  about  the  hold  with  a 
naked  light,  therefore,  would  have  it  in  his  power  to 
cause  the  disaster.  All  that  Is  known  at  present,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  after-part  of  the  vessel  was  blown  out 
and  the  remainder  burned,  while  eight  persons,  including 
the  captain's  wife  and  child,  were  killed.  Equally 
sudden  and  terrible  was  the  railway  accident  at  Wrayby 
Junction,  in  which  nine  people  were  killed  and  a  great 
number  injured.  This  disaster  was  caused,  according 
to  the  official  report,  by  one  of  two  trucks— which  were 
closely  fastened  together  and  loaded  with  timber — 
leaving  the  rails  in  the  process  of  shunting.  At  that 
moment  the  express  from  Cleethorpes  to  Manchester 
dashed  up,  and  although  the  driver  applied  the  brake 
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his  train  was  almost  completely  wrecked.  It  is  an  old 
bad  tale,  this  tale  of  the  shunting  mishap,  and  the 
public  have  the  feeling  that  they  hear  it  very  much 
too  often. 

The  Highways  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  hold  the  opinion  that  the  overhead  trolly 
svstem  of  electrical  traction  is  unsuitable  for  London 
thoroughfares.  Yet,  in  spite  of  that,  and  because  they 
have  made  what  they  consider  a  good  bargain  with  the 
London  United  Tramways  Company,  they  have  persuaded 
the  Council  to  experiment  with  the  unsuitable.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  personal  consideration,  of  course,  to  the 
gentlemen  who  voted  in  favour  of  this  experiment, 
otherwise  they  would  have  voted  otherwise.  But  they 
are  quite  willing,  and  indeed  anxious,  to  experiment 
upon  the  people  in  Uxbridge  Road  in  the  same  Christian 
spirit  in  which  a  doubtful  leg  of  mutton  is  tried  on  the 
dog.  We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  victims 
of  this  experiment,  for  we  have  suffered  from  the  over- 
head trolly  system  of  electrical  traction  in  foreign  parts, 
andwe  know  what  intolerable  agony  its  insistentwhizzing 
can  produce. 

The  agitation  in  favour  of  splitting  up  the  Metropolis 
into  municipalities  will,  we  trust,  receive  a  speedy 
check.  The  traffic  in  the  busy  streets  and  thorough- 
fares of  London  is  conducted,  under  any  circumstances, 
with  considerable  difficulty.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  repairs  of  all  kinds  have  to  be  executed,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  single  central  organization  is  particularly 
beneficial.  But  if  the  municipal  government  of  London 
is  to  be  centralised,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
independent  administrative  bodies,  the  chaos  which 
can  now  be  scarcely  avoided  will  become  a  most 
serious  matter.  The  London  County  Council  has  its 
drawbacks  and  deficiencies  ;  but  the  presence  of  one 
paramount  authority  is  indispensaole  to  the  effective 
control  of  a  great  city.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  one  result  of  the  creation  of  municipalities  will  be 
that  the  management  of  many  districts  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  self-interested  and  narrow-sighted  in- 
dividuals :  whereas,  under  the  present  system,  such 
mischances  are  practically  excluded. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  quarrels  and  disputes 
which  are  being  carried  on  in  the  correspondence  columns 
of  the  "Times,"  that  great  dissatisfaction  has  been 
caused  by  the  allegations  made  by  the  Museums  Com- 
mittee. If  Lord  Balcarres  chooses  to  write  letters  to 
the  Press  in  his  private  capacity,  he  must  take  the  con- 
sequences of  his  hasty  and  indiscreet  behaviour,  and 
submit  in  his  turn  to  a  little  criticism.  That  he  has 
indiscriminately  made  wholesale  and  unwarrantable 
charges  against  officials  at  South  Kensington,  in  his 
eagerness  to  defend  his  friend  Mr.  Weale,  must  be 
patent  to  everybody.  How  far  such  conduct  is  com- 
patible with  the  duties  of  an  independent  and  disin- 
terested investigator  appointed  by  Parliament,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  explain.  But  we  prophesy  this  much, 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee,  of  which  Lord 
Balcarres  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  will  neither 
be  adopted  nor  acted  upon.  The  Committee  of  Council 
will  ignore  it  altogether,  and  Lord  Balcarres  will  be 
obliged— if  he  desires  any  further  advertisement-  to 
continue  his  vague  accusations  and  misstatements 
the  newspapers,  varied  by  impertinent  letters  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet. 

Some  of  the  reform  edicts  issued  bv  the  Emperor 
Kwang-su  have  been  published  by  the  "Times."  They 
are*so  crude  and  sweeping  that  one  can  only  compare 
them  to  the  universal  peace  proposals  with  which  the 
Tsar  recently  astonished  the  practical  statesmen  of 
Europe.  If  it  is  recollected  how  English  people  cling 
to  ideas  and  customs  that  cannot  boast  a  more  venerable 
antiquity  than  a  few  centuries,  it  may  easily  be  under- 
stood what  caution  would  be  necessary  in  trying  to 
remove  Chinese  prejudices  which  have  lasted  for  two 
or  three  thousand  years.  To  denounce  ingrained 
practices  as  obsolete,  and  to  appeal  to  the  people  to 
cast  aside  spontaneously  their  most  cherished  usages, 
is  not  a  proceeding  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of 
progress,  however  laudable  the  reformer's  intentions 
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may  be.  It  is  said  that  chagrin  at  the  natural  failure  of 
these  reforming  attempts,  and  the  extinction  of  all  hope 
in  consequence  of  the  Empress-Dowager's  seizure  of 
power,  have  caused  the  Emperor's  serious  illness,  and 
the  admission  of  a  French  doctor  to  the  Palace  has 
removed  all  doubt  that  the  unhappy  Kwang-su  is  still 
alive,  though  necessarily  in  imminent  danger.  The  re- 
markable deference  shown  by  him  to  the  Empress- 
Dowager  tells  its  own  story  ;  and  it  would  be  an 
inhuman  action  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers, 
who  have  been  egging  the  Emperor  on  in  the  path  of 
reform,  to  stand  by  without  making  an  effort  to  save 
the  victim  of  their  counsels  from  his  perilous  position. 

Sir  Henry  Blake,  in  his  "Chapter  of  W^est  Indian 
History,"  has  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  shame  the 
Mother  Country  into  supporting  more  generously  the 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indies.  In  1798,  Eng- 
land was  in  financial  straits.  She  was  engaged  in 
fighting  Napoleon  and  in  crushing  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
and  her  resources  were  sorely  taxed.  The  West  Indies 
rallied  splendidly  to  her  assistance,  and  a  voluntary 
subscription  started  by  the  Colonists  is  reported  to  have 
ultimately  attained  a  figure  little  short  of  a  million 
sterling.  Whether  that  is  or  is  not  a  "fairy  story" 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  What  is  an  undoubted  fact 
is  that,  in  November,  1798,  the  West  Indies  remitted 
to  England  the  substantial  sum  of  ;^57,777  4'^-  "Z^- 
sterling.  England  welcomed  the  money  both  for  its 
own  sake  and  as  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Colonists  ;  but  England's  need  was  small  compared 
with  that  of  the  West  Indies  to-day.  The  hurricane 
has  completed  the  ruin  which  threatened  them,  so 
Sir  Henry  Blake  says,  as  result  of  England's  fiscal 
policy.  Yet  spontaneous  charity  in  England  has  only 
brought  to  the  Mansion  House  Fund  ;£.^34, 000— two- 
thirds  the  amount  raised  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  a  mere  three  per  cent,  of  the 
million  reported  to  have  been  raised  in  all. 

The  "  Daily  Mail"  seems  to  have  unearthed  a  case  of 
Consular  incompetence  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
supineness  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  faithfully  reflected 
in  its  officers.  Some  British  sailors  in  Buenos  Ayres 
w^ere  arrested  on  a  frivolous  charge  of  assault.  The 
men  were  kept  in  prison  for  five  months,  the  Foreign 
Office  refused  to  interfere,  and  the  men  have  only  now 
been  released  through  the  intercession  of  a  West 
Hartlepool  firm  of  shipowners.  That,  in  brief,  is  the 
story,  and  it  points  to  a  gross  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  British 
Consul  in  Buenos  Ayres.  We  have,  however,  been 
at  pains  to  discover  the  truth,  and  we  are  authori- 
tatively informed  that  the  men  were  duly  tried  and 
found  guilty,  and  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  them 
was  such  as  they  might  expect  in  any  country  however 
civilised.  The  "Daily  Mail"  version  and  that  of  the 
Foreign  Office  are  thus  totally  contradictory.  If  the 
"Daily  Mail"  is  right,  then  it  is  high  time  that  steps 
were  taken  to  read  both  Foreign  Office  and  Argentina 
a  sharp  lesson. 

A  fine  exhibition  of  tennis-playing  was  given  at 
Brighton  on  Wednesday,  when  Peter  Latham  won  a 
stake  of  ;£^20oo,  and  reaffirmed  his  title  to  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  world.  In  judging  of  his  complete 
victory  over  his  American  opponent,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  by  conceding  to  his  adversary  the  use  of 
the  French  ball,  he  was  practically  playing  the  match 
under  a  handicap.  Although  the  Boston  player,  Pettitt, 
made  a  very  plucky  fight,  he  was  absolutely  no 
match  for  his  antagonist,  who  won  set  after  set  and 
displayed  marvellous  resources  and  activity.  In  the 
end  Peter  Latham  won  the  match  by  seven  sets  to  love, 
securing,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  fifty-eight  games,  no 
less  than  forty-two.  The  championship,  therefore, 
remains  in  the  hands  of  its  former  holder,  who  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  tennis-player  of  recent 
years. 

The  charge  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  not 
likely  to  please  either  of  the  extreme  wings  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  it  opens  the  way  to  more  diversity 
in  doctrine  than  will  satisfy  the  Evangelicals,  while  it 
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•tvs  down  too  strinijont  u  rule  as  to  unUormity  of 

;  ■     ,1;':  Church,  \.  4.e  of  ,ho  «r;-^J'<«;;'- 

of  tho  Roformors  that  ••  all  the  realm  >hall  have  but  one 
use." 

I     Tho   cleverest  of  all   the   replies   to   Sir  William 

■  ,P  ;„  r,r-iv-s  Inn  Chapel,  at  the  unveiling  of  a 
address   n  Gra>  ^"''PVij.  wiUiam  clamours  for 

i  memor  al  window  to  Laud,    sir  wmuuu 

Tr"-id  and  impartial  enforcement  ot  the  Acts  ot  Uni- 
;  ?orm itv.";  heal'the  dissensions  and  evils  ot  the  Church 
!  of  En- and.     "This  is  exactly  what  Laud   did,  or 
'  aL^nptS"  replies  Dr.   Creighton,   "and  the  result 
«"s  utter  failu  e."    The  whole  address  will  well  repay 
reading     U  was  not,  of  course,  avowedly  a  counter- 
bSft  to  the  letters  in  the  "Times,"  but  it  was  a  most 
dexterous  and  effective  riposte  none  the  less. 

,      The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  first  Church 
i  Congress  London  will  have  received  are,  it  is  under^ 
stood,  now  complete.    The  place  of  meeting  will  be  the 
vaTt  area  of  the^Mbert  Hall,  acoustic  'i'^^^^-jt'^^'  '^J^ 

I  said,  having  been   ^^^^.^^^f^l'^  ^^^'■'"3'"^; 

'   will  be  special  services  in  the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul  s 
and  Kensington  Church,  bemg  near   to  the 

\lbert  Hall,  will  also  be  utilised.  The  Bishop  ot 
London,  who  will  preside,  was  not  very  favourable 
to  the  proposal  of  bringing  the  Congress  to  the  metro- 

'  polls,  but  felt  that  he  could  not  oppose  or  refuse  ^  : 
He  will  be  an  admirable  President,  for  he  is  at  his 
very  best  on  such  occasions  as  the  Congress  aftords 
him  ;  and  his  inaugural  address  is  sure  to  be  at  once 

I    solid,  brilliant,  epigrammatic  and  amusing. 


Our  series  of  articles  on  the  Patriotic  Fund  is  com- 
pleted to-day.     They   have   shown   that   the  Royal 
Commissioners   intrusted   with  the  administration  of 
that  Fund  are  still  in  the  position  sarcastically  recog- 
nised" bv  the  Secretarv  of  State  for  War  in  1896.  The 
Commissioners  are  in  receipt  of  many  deserving  applica- 
tions for  relief  which  they  are  "  unable  to  afford  though 
possessed  of  ample  means."     But  they  are  still  de- 
ploring their  helpless  condition,  and  still  locking  up 
X 1 9, 300  for  expenses  of  management.     Local  Com- 
mittees were  recently  formed  in  Hampshire,  Norfolk, 
Portsmouth,  Leeds,  Devonport  district,  Canterbury, 
Dover,    Birmingham,    Woolwich,     Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cork.    Not  a  word  comes  from  these  centres ;  and 
with  all  these  boasted  committees  in  existence  to  give 
distinction  to  the  Patriotic  Fund  the  Commissioners 
tell  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  that  an  appeal  to 
the  public  for  subscriptions  is  not  at  present  advisable. 
The  conclusion  is  irresistibly  that  arrived  at  by  our 
contributor.    The  Patriotic  Fund  seems  to  be  run  less 
in  the  interests  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers 
than  of  the  clique  who  wish  to  enjoy  permanent  and 
lucrative  posts  in  the  administration. 

The  threatened  abandonment  of  the  Buckland  Trust 
is  eno-aging  a  deal  of  attention  among  London  angling 
clubs'!  \his  is  certainly  interesting,  as  they  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  ordinary  citizens. 
That  the  Buckland  collections  have  ever  served  any  use- 
ful purpose  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  show  ;  but 
this  lack  of  result  is  the  fault,  not  of  the  idea,  but  of 
the  miserably  half-hearted  way  in  which  it  has  been 
carried  out.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  new  Director  at 
the  Natural  History  Museum  has  up  to  the  present 
maintained  a  discreet  silence  on  the  subject,  and  if  he 
does  not  make  an  effort  to  save  the  concern  from  its 
impending  collapse,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  there 
is  nothing  worth  saving  and  that  the  eloquence  of  the 
self-appointed  angling  committees  will  be  in  vain. 


THK  MOST  CHRISTIAN  KAISF.R'S  FRIKND. 

TT  was  an  edifying  sight  that  was  offered 
i   dom  on  Tuesday,  when  the  modern  •  ^^J^^ 

Protestant  Pope,  walked  into  Vildi.  kiosk  arnv.  rm 
with  the  Commander  of  the   I; a.t  ifui,  the      U     l uc 
Pearl  of  the  Age."  still  licking  his  chops  from  the  .  cst^ 
massacre  of  Christians  in  Armenia.     We  have  never 
joined  in  the  indiscriminate  abuse  of  Abdul  Ham.d  :  he 
has  found  self-proclaimed  Christians  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south  of  his  attenuated  dominions  unscrupulous 
and  cruel  in  attaining  their  own  selfish  ends  at  his  ex- 
nense.  and  he  has  been  unscrupulous  and  cruel  in 
return     That  is  only  human  nature,  but  one  s  gorge 
rises  at  the  spectacle  of  one  who  aspires  to  pose  as  the 
head  of  the  most  Evangelical  section  of  Christians 
slobbering   over   and   exchanging    compliments  and 
presents  with  a  "  misbeliever"  who,  above  -  1  -of 
Sultans,  avowedly  aims  at  asserting  the  forcible  supre- 
macy of  Islam  over  Christianity.   The  situation  is  made 
worse  by  the  fact  that  the  apostle  of  the  new  unholy 
alliance  is  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  to  inaugurate  a 
Christian  Church  at  the  historic  focus  of  Christendom,  to 
establish  a  centre  that  shall  stand  as  a  pen^a"^"^  P'  fH^ 
ao-ainst  the  Mohammedan  pollution  ot  the  Uo\y  Places. 

"of  course  we  all  know  what  it  means.    Our  most 
Christian  Kaiser,  who  holds  that  no  one  can  be  a  good 
soldier  or  a  good  subject,  a  good  statesman  or  a  good 
ruler,  unless  first  of  all  he  is  "  ein  guter  Christ  has 
crone  to  Constantinople  to  offer  payment  m  meal  or  in 
malt  for  the  alliance  of  the  Sultan  against  his  fellow- 
Christians  In  Europe,  to  guarantee  material  and  moral 
help  to  the  Turk  in  his  work  of  exterminating  Christ- 
ianity in  the  East,  on  condition  that  Sultan  and  Kaiser 
stand  together,  sworn   brothers  in  arms,  m  helping 
Christian  Germany  to  maintain  Its  ascendency  in  t-urope. 
Now  we  may  freelv  admit  that-Chrlstianity  apart-the 
national  security  is  the  supreme  law  of  monarchs  and 
that  in  the  case  of  a  frank  old  pagan  like  Frederick  the 
Great,  whose  semi-bankrupt  kingdom  was  menaced  with 
destruction  from  half-a-dozen  sides  at  once,  an  alliance 
with  "Turk,  Jew,  or  atheist  "  would  have  been  most 
natural  and  proper.     Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Turkey,  formed  up  in  line  as  a  solid  bulwark  against 
Russian  aggression,  possess  qualities  which  appeal  to 
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the  imagination.  Conceived  and  carried  out  by  a 
Napoleon  or  a  Frederick,  It  might  constitute  a  turning- 
point  of  history,  it  might  roll  back  the  tide  of  Slavonic 
obscurantism  and  reaction  that  threatens  to  overwhelm 
Europe.  But  what  is  to  be  said  for  a  monarch  who 
tries  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath, 
who  dreams  of  making  Lutheranism  supreme  among 
Christians  and  Christianity  supreme  throughout  the 
world,  and  who  at  the  same  time  abjectly  kow-tows  to 
the  Sultan,  knowing  that  the  populace  of  Constantinople 
regard  his  visit  as  the  submission  of  a  vassal  to  his 

^"worst'of  all,  we  do  not  think  that  this  act  of  Impious 
hypocrisy  is  likely  to  be  successful.    Russia,  who  is 
near  at  hand,  can  always  outbid  Germany,  who  is  so  far 
away;  and,  in  the  case  of  Abdul  Hamid.  it  is,  of  course, 
a  sheer  matter  of  bidding.    Alone  he  is  helpless  ;  he 
knows  that  his  only  safety  lies   In    setting   off  one 
Christian  Power  against  the  other,  and  he  will  rejoice 
if  Germany  helps   him  to  mitigate  the   pressure  o 
Russia,  and  of  the   Concert,  without  for  a  moment 
meaning  to  cherish  gratitude  to  the  Power  which  plays 
his  game  in  trying  to  play  Its  own.     Phe  German  hired 
press,  with  characteristic  stupldlty-for  the  money  spent 
on  it.  it  is  the  most  incompetent  press  in  Europe-thinks 
it  helps  matters  by  sounding  the  praises  of  the  bultan. 
Here  is  what  the  "Post"  gentleman  regards  as  value 
for  money  received.     The  "noble  monarch  Abdul 
Hamid  Is  "one  of  the  most  eminent  who  ever  reigned 
in  Stamboul;"  his  countenance  is  "mild  and  intel- 
lectual" he  is  "benevolent,  tolerant,  magnanimous, 
generous,  and  Impulsive."    Thus  says  the  scribe  who 
Suddenly  remembers  the  hand  that  feeds  him,  and  adds 
"thus  does  he  in  mind  and  character  resemble  tne 
Emperor  William  II."    It  is  no  wonder  that  f'rince 
Bismarck  used   to  explode  with  wrath   again^^l  the 
"Federwisch,"  the  " Pressbengel,"  who  lived  on  mm. 
Their  Turkish  colleagues,  whose  pay  is  generally  years 
in  arrear,  can  do  the  thing  ridiculously  cheaper  and 
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better.  Here  is  how  a  Constantinople  scribe  refers 
to  such  an  event  as  that  his  paper  has  succeeded 
in  surviving  for  thirteen  years:  "To-day  our  paper 
reaches  the  thirteenth  year  of  its  existence,  and  we 
celebrate  the  anniversary  in  the  reign  of  the  finest 
Pearl  of  the  Age,  the  esteemed  centre  of  the  Uni- 
verse, at  whose  grand  portals  stand  the  camels  of 
mercy  and  justice,  and  to  whom  the  eyes  of  the  kings 
of  the  West  have  been  drawn,  the  rulers  there  finding 
an  example  of  political  prowess  and  the  people 
a  model  of  mercy  and  kindness  ;  it  is  our  lord  and 
master,  the  Sultan  of  the  two  shores,  the  Khakhan  of 
the  two  seas,  the  crown  of  ages  and  the  pride  of  all 
countries,  the  greatest  of  all  Khaliphs,  the  shadow  of 
God  on  the  earth,  the  successor  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Universe,  the  Al-ghazi  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
Khan  :  may  God  protect  his  kingdom  and  place  his 
glory  above  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  may  the  Lord 
supply  all  the  world  with  the  goodness  that  proceeds 
from  his  Holy  Majesty."  This  is  good,  straightforward 
writing  of  the  Sultanic-Imperial  sort,  and  we  may  no 
doubt  look  forward  to  William  of  Hohenzollern  arriving 
back  in  Berlin  accompanied  by  a  cheap  selection  of  the 
scribes  who  know  so  well  how  to  mingle  judgment 
and  discrimination  with  their  praise. 

Yes,  it  is  a  peculiar  position  for  a  Christian  monarch, 
but  William  II.  seems  to  like  it.  He  has  fireworks  and 
speeches  and  half-a-dozen  changes  of  uniform  per  day, 
and  so  he  flatters  himself  that  the  world  is  revolving 
round  hi-,  august  person,  and  that  he  is  guiding  the 
planets  in  their  course.  In  reality  it  is  Abdul  Hamid  who 
has  astutely  taken  William's  measure,  and  is  playing  with 
the  follies  and  vanities  of  his  guest.  Greece  subdued, 
Armenia  silenced,  the  Cretan  surrender  concealed  out 
of  sight  and  hearing  by  the  flags  and  the  salutes  and 
the  banquets — these  are  indeed  substantial  gains  for 
the  Sultan.  But  what  has  William  II.  got  in  return  for 
himself  or  for  his  country  ?  Perhaps  a  port  in  Pales- 
tine as  invaluable  as  Angra  Pequena  or  Kiao-Chiao  ! 
Perhaps  not  even  that,  for  the  shadow  of  God,  the  Pearl 
of  the  Age,  the  Centre  of  the  Universe,  is  a  master  of 
evasion,  and  the  Kaiser's  time  is  limited,  and  the 
Sublime  Porte's  resources  in  the  way  of  delay  are 
unlimited.  As  a  practical  achievement  the  visit  is  likely 
to  fail  ;  as  a  moral  conspiracy  it  stands  out  as  an  insult 
to  progressive  humanity. 

THE  "BLABBING"  OF  SIR  JOHN  GORST. 
'\\TE  take  our  politics  so  very  sacredly  in  this  country 
^  »  that  it  is  a  public  benefaction  when  our  crude 
idolatry  is  handled  with  a  cynical  turn  and  a  light  touch. 
Sir  John  Gorst  is  a  past-master  in  this  art  of  disillusion- 
ment, and  in  his  lecture  on  "  The  Incapacity  of  Parlia- 
mentary Government  to  Effect  Social  Reforms "  his 
mode  of  plucking  the  curtain  from  before  the  inner 
sanctuary  was  of  the  deftest.  For  it  still  forms  part  of 
the  Briton's  political  creed  —  it  is  even  more  sacred 
to  him  than  the  Prayer-book — that  this  country,  with 
all  its  dependencies,  is  governed  by  Parliament ;  while 
he,  in  his  turn,  governs  Parliament  through  his  vote. 
To  all  thinking  men,  of  course,  this  is  known  to  be  a 
cunning  fable,  devised  by  the  political  high  priests  for 
sordid  purposes  of  their  own.  But  Sir  John  Gorst  is  not 
as  other  high  priests,  and  in  this  lecture  he  has  blabbed 
the  truth  with  obvious  pleasure  to  himself.  He  knows 
very  well — no  one  knows  better — that  the  eminent  per- 
sonages who  decorate  the  Ministerial  front  bench  in 
Parliament,  and  who,  as  Ministers  of  State,  are  sup- 
posed'to  govern  the  Empire,  are  mere  painted  puppets. 
Behind  the  Wooden  Dolls  sit  the  permanent  officials, 
who  handle  them  with  the  ease  and  indifference  of  long 
usage.  They  have  even  been  known,  these  decorous 
permanent  officials,  to  laugh  at  the  little  peculiarities  of 
the  Wooden  Dolls — their  ignorance,  for  instance,  and 
th'^ir  pomposit}'. 

"his  puppet-character  of  a  Minister  of  State  has  been 
kno  vn,  but  it  was  left  to  Sir  John  Gorst  to  define  with 
exac  itude  the  twofold  function  of  the  puppet.  On  the 
one  h.-nd,  he  informs  us,  a  Minister  of  State  represents 
in  his  department  all  the  foolishness  of  the  uninstructed 
public  Tutside  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  acts  in  Parlia- 
ment a:  a  kind  of  phonograph,  taking  the  instructed 
voice  of  i.i.s  department  and  repeating  it  in  Parliament, 
it  is  ;  hapjiy  definition,  and  its  truth  is  as  obvious  as 
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its  ludicrousness.     Conceive  the  Great  Man  walking 
into  the  Colonial  Office,  we  shall  sav,  and  informint 
the  permanent  Under-Secretary  that 'he  has  been  ap 
penned  by  Her  Majesty  as  Colonial  Secretar)-.     He  i: 
received  with  grave  respect,  and  his  announcemen 
listened  to  as  if  it  were  a  matter  which  was  big  witt 
the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire.    Bringing  with  hin 
the  ignorance  of.the  uninstructed  outside  public  which! 
he  represents,  the  new  Minister  proceeds,  in  the  manner 
of  the  new  broom,  to  guide  the  destinies  of  Greai 
Britain's  Colonial  empire.     The   uninstructed  public 
which  he  represents  are  waiting  outside  and  watching 
for  every  sign  that  should  indicate  his  masterful  hand. 
He  has  told  them  that  he  will  see  that  our  Colonist' 
get  fair  play,  that  they  will  not,  any  longer,  be  at  the 
mercy  oi  a  vain  old  President  of  a  ridiculous  neu 
Republic.     Well ;  various  things  happen  as  the  un- 
instructed public  wait  and  watch.    But  they  are  not  the 
things  which  were  promised,  not  the  things  which  the 
Public,  as  the  alleged  Governing  power  in  this  country, 
had  a  reasonable  right  to  expect.    Whereupon  they  cry 
out  aloud  that  the  newly  appointed  Colonial  Secretary 
is  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and,  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant, a  traitor  to  his  platform  pledges.    In  due  time, 
to  these  freemen  who  fancy  that  they  guide  the  destinies 
of  a  Great  Empire,  emerges  from  the  Colonial  Office  the 
Colonial  Secretary.    His  head  is  strangely  bowed,  and 
in  his  eyes,  if  one  could  see  them,  is  the  light  of  a 
strange  knowledge.    With  a  certain  awkwardness  he 
informs  his  howling  audience  that  things  are  not  as  they 
seem  ;  that  he  has  no  guiding  power  whatever  ;  that 
like  themselves  he  is  extremely  ignorant ;  that  he  is 
there,  in  short,  simply  to  inform  them  what  things  can, 
and  what  things  cannot,  be  done  in  the  department  over!; 
which  he  has  the  honour  to  have  no  control.  Ii 
And  if  this  control  of  his  department  is  denied,  to  a 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  power  to  develop  social  reform^ 
is  even  less  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  as  a'j 
whole.    For  as  Sir  John  Gorst  put  it  very  neatly,  the' 
success  of  social  legislation  depends  upon  two  things  :  ;i 
the  qualifications  of  the  minister  by  whom  the  reform, 
is  projected  ;  and,  more  important  still,  upon  the  influ-; 
ences  by  which  the  Government,  as  a  whole,  are  moved 
in  carrying  out  their  enterprise.    This  is  indeed  true. 
W e  _  know  just  how  a  minister  looks  in  his  place  in, 
Parliament  when  he  has  charge  of  a  Bill  about  the 
inwardness  of  which  he  knows  nothing.     How  amus- 
ingly he  reveals  at  every  blinding  step,  his  dependence 
upon  the  political  coach  in  his  department ;,  what  an 
amateur  he  shows  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  critic  whc 
has  even  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  We 
know,  also,  how  the  Bill  is  followed  through  all  its 
stages  by  party  interests  and  vested  interests,  worried 
from  pillar  to  post,  and  finally  cast  out  of  doors  as  an 
Act  which  is  void  of  all  effect,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
not  one  of  its  administrators  can  understand  it.    No  ; 
social  reform  will  never  achieveany  very  important  success 
under  a  Parliamentary  government  as  we  have  it  in  this 
country.     And  we   have  our   doubts   whether  more 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  would  improve 
matters,  if  the  old  machinery  is  left  to  creak  along  in 
the  House  of  Commons.      If  the  people  want  to  be 
reformed  they  had  better  take  their  case  in  hand  them- 
selves.   It  will  not  be  so  amusing  as  watching  the 
amateurs  in  Parliament  playing  at  reform,  but  on  the; 
other  hand  it  will  be  much  more  effective.  | 

HAROLD  FREDERIC. 

Ad  Memoriam. 

T~AEATH  is  hateful.  It  is  an  affectation  of  some  to 
^  call  it  "  beneficent,"  and  of  others  to  picture  it 
as  natural  and  necessary— the  sleep  that  rounds  our 
little  day.  But  the  stomach  of  man's  sense  revolts 
against  such  pitiful  sophistry  ;  death  is  detestable,  the 
Arch-Enemy.  The  view  that  it  is  natural  would  be  well 
enough  did  this  insensate  sleep  befall  only  the  outworn  or 
the  worthless  ;  but  just  as  often  it  palsies  the  vigorous, 
turns  beauty  to  a  fester,  and  high  aims  to  an  eyesore — 
some  bleak  unfinished  building.  Harold  Frederic  is 
dead.  Perhaps  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Saturday 
Review  "  he  will  be  scarcely  more  than  a  name.  The 
"Westminster  Gazette"  and  the  "Daily  Chronicle" 
will  doubtless  tell  every  one  that  he  was  a  brilliant 
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would  have  done  or  might  h;^  . 
'  untimeliness  of  his  death  ; 
'  In  the  same  way  now.  having 
'  I  must  seek  to  convince 
'  that  thev  too  have  lost  sor 
Foj  like  Lord  Randolph  ^ 

was  an  inheritor  of  uniulhlk  g^^^^ 

He  was  born  ^-!^^^^];;:^^'^Ocr^.n  strain 
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father  was  probably  "^'"^'^^^  of  sound  New 

capable  reserved,  ---^^IC^'^^rt  up  -dely,  whole- 
England  stock.     He  ^^as      .    -'^^  P    t.^.^l^e  to  sell 

knew  more  than  his  master,  and  was  able  ]°  ^^^P  ^T  , 

"egenerateJ  men  and  a  possible  ■-■"'""■"■^„,i^^«f^: 
fafths  and  aspirations  ho  ev^ 

■S°;c'  rrpo-e ^  Ind  fC^J  r.er  to  edito.  What- 
ever  his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  it  vyith  all  his  mi^^t 
Utica  couldn't  hold  him  long,  and  when  he  went  to  the 
capUal,  Albany,  as  editor  of  the  ^  Evening  ournaU 
he  It  once  became  a  force  m  American  politics.  LiKe 
il  men"i%reat  ability,  the  higher  the  post  the  more 
.stnrhis  Success.  In  Albany  he  m^et  the  leading 
politicians  of  New  York  State,  and  arnong  them  G  over 
Cleveland,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  Staces 
^vhom  he  always  spoke  ot  afterwards  with  admiration 

"ty^Sme  Frederic  had  begun  to  look  at  Ufe  with  Ws 
own  eyes,  and  had  come  to  regard  the  "jajonty  of  the 
party  .laders   at   an  angle    ^^lch  J^ei^^pe^ 

SoSr^  ASrw:nt  on'Se  P^r^ived  that  most  other 
men  were  of  the  same  clay  as  the  politicians  swayed  too 
by  the  same  self-interests  and  petty  vanities,  but  the 
general  iruth  not  only  did  not  ensavage  or  envenom 
him,  it  called  out  in  him  a  deep  tolerance  and  kindhness 
The  bottom  of  this  man's  being  was  a  big,  kind  heart, 
and   the  fallings,  shortcomings  and  vices  ot  his  tei- 
lows  moved  him  rather  to  pity  than  to  anger  or  con- 
tempt.   His  sympathy  with  suffering,  too,    and  his 
hatred  of  oppression  sprang  from  the  same  source,  ana 
he  became  noted  for  his  love  of  Ireland  and  his  passion- 
ate advocacy  of  Home  Rule.    And  always  that  divine 
humour  bubbled  up  In  him,  refreshing  life  s  wearmess. 
His  capacity  was  so  apparent,  his  qualities  so  popular 
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t^l^  ^i^^  ^^^icf  in  tt?;  justice  of  the  Irish 
'  use     H    vLtedtosee  the  Irish  leaders,  as  he  us.d 
say   from  day  to  day  and  get  to  know  them  in- 
°  ^f\'        nrrlPr  to  be  able  to  stir  up  American  senti- 
timately,  >■  «  f  ^n  the  favourable  moment 

•"'"I  'Th     belS  h   the  oppression  of  Ireland  was 

of  the  Irish  leaders  were  unforgetable,  and  f  he  put 
Dillon  in  his  pillory  beside  Chamberlain,  and  Tim  Healy 
^non  a  pedestal  of  praise,  the  judgment  was  accepted 
as'°  n  ac'cordance  wit'h  the  facts,  whereas  it  was  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  affinity  of  ^-^^  ^^^^p^^^de^ 
before  the  Irish  cause  wen  down  with  Pa  n  1,  Fred^^^ 


His  capacity  was  so  appareut,  lus  4^.1....^.-.-  \uL 
that  in  t.vo  years  he  was  called  from  Albany  to  the 
■"  New  Yprk  Times." 

In  the  throng  on  Manhattan  Island,  among  the  best 
heads  in  t  he  United  States,  Frederic  made  for  himself  a 
new  reput  ation.     In  the  office  of  the  '  Times  he 
proved  hiimself  the  capable  journalist  :  always  ready, 
always  mcVe  than  equal  to  the  occasion.    But  in  the 
brain-worla\  of  New  York  he  came  to  be  regarded  as 
•something  Vore  than  a  capable  writer  on  the  press 
Frederic  waV  at  this  time  twenty-seven  years  of  age  , 
he  had  not  )yet  reached  his  full  mental  stature,  but 
already  he  l/^ad  begun  to  oversee  others  and  to  make  a 
place  for  hirtself.    He  had  lost  the  driving  power  of  his 
youthful  fai?ths  and  the  popularity  of  accepted  opimons, 
but  more  tl'ian  ever  he  craved  affection  and  admiration, 
and  he  eof.  both  by  his  gift  of  humour      He  soon 
became  knowt^  in  New  York  as  the  best  of  boon  com- 
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fours  with  hat  of  an  American  State,  and  while  he 
on  all  fours  ^^^th  that  01  doubted  whether 

'uoZiSe  wo°.dd  lfl%%c  fo'r  Irish  sufferings  at.d 

^"Btt^the'^reat  heart  of  the  man  wanted  a  passionate 
interest  i^  l  fe  outside  himself,  and  this  exclusive  and 
absorb  n"  interest  he  had  already  found  m  literature 
His  flrst^novel,  <' Seth's  Brother's  Wife,"  appeared  I 
Relieve  in  1887,  and  it  was  quickly  followed  by  In  the 
VaUev"  "The  Lawton  Giri,"  "The  Return  of  the 
oSony"  "The  Copperhead,"  "  Marsena,"  March 
Sares  '-  andin  1896  his  first  popular  success,  "  Ulumi- 
nat  on ''  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  revised  ,  or  the  press 
the  sh;ets  of  his  new  book  "  Gloria  Mundi,"  which  is  to 
be  puWilhed  on  x  November  by  Messrs.  Hememann 

and  his  last  work,  "The  M^--^^^^  ^^'^^^    ^'^J^s  o^^^^^ 
completed  in  manuscript,  and  now  ^^^he  hands  o^  his 
New  York  publishers.    By  these  books  Harold  B  rederic 
will  ultimately  be  judged    and  ^'s  P  ace  in  En^us^ 
literature  determined.    And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  among 
them  there  is  not  a  single  bock  worthy  of  the  man,  or 
ven  -"ently  characteristic  of       wide  humanly  and 
exauisite  humour.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
no?  good   stories  of  workmanlike  instruction,  and 
adorned  with  rare  bits  of  character-drawing.    On  the 
corary  They  are  all  this  and  something  more  ;  they 
sSow  a^'d  stiLt  development  in  artistry  and  interest 
Tet  me  take  his  last  book,  "Illumination,'    and  write 
of  it  as  I  remember  it  from  a  reading  that  s  now  some 
years  old.     '-'Illumination"  began  like  a  great 
bookfthe  first  hundred  pages  carried  the  reader  away 
on  a  broad  full   tide  of   such  narration    as  adorns 
-  Rhoda  Fleming,"  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  En 'i  r  novel.     At  first  I   thought  the  book 
a   cTass^ic"  and   exulted   accordingly  ;   then    I  found 
?hat  thl  interest  slackened  and  changed ;   finally  a 
red  haired    ?ish  giri  that  was  meant  to  be  a  new 
on  of  Lady  Bountiful  drew  all  hearts  to   her  and 
ore  the  book  to   pieces   by  draining  all   the  other 
characters  of  interest  in  a  way  .that  was  not  to  be 
foreseen.    When  I  put  this  opinion  befoie  t' •^eferic  1 
bought  too  highly  of  him  to  attempt       -f- ^^e  pilL 
He  nodded  his  head.    "  It  may  be  so,    he  said  ,  you 
see  I've  been  working  for  two  years  on  the  book  could 
onW  take  it  up  in  the  intervals  of  my  journalism  and  so 
mv^interests  had  changed  and  the  latter  part  had  to  be 
pa^  ched  fo  the  first."  ''The  journalism  to  Frederic 
Lily  bread  for  himself  and  those  dear  to  him    the  art 
had  to  be  attempted  by  the  weary  artisan.     1  hat  is  tne 
explanation,  it  sLms  t'o  me,  of  his  compara^ve  feilure^ 
Comparative  I  say  dehoerately,  for  no  other  Lnghsn 
^oTelis  in  our  time  save  Meredith  has  written  a  hundred 
pages  equal  to  the  first  hundred  in  "  Illummation. 
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It  means  a  good  deal  to  gain  such  a  place  as  this 
when  a  man  is  only  just  forty.  After  all,  what  Lord 
Randolph  had  to  do  was  to  beat  the  250  or  300  Members 
on  his  own  side  in  politics  ;  this  he  did  and  did  easilv, 
but  that  field  is  not  an  open  one.  It  needs  wealth  to 
enter  it,  and  consequently  the  competition  is  not  nearly 
so  severe  as  it  would  be  were  the  barriers  thrown  down  ; 
besides,  he  was  a  Duke's  son,  and  had  a  long  start. 
But  Harold  Frederic  got  as  quickly  to  the  front  rank 
in  an  arena  where  all  may  enter  and  where  the  prize  is 
that  immortal  reputation  which  tempts  the  noblest  to 
exertion.  It  was  a  great  achievement.  Moreover,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  whereas  Lord  Randolph  had 
only  to  beat  his  contemporaries,  the  Stafford  Northcotes 
and  Lord  Crosses  of  the  time,  Frederic  had  per- 
petually to  stand  comparison  with  the  greatest  of 
all  the  past.  L''nconsciously  one  asked  was  "  the 
Copperhead"  as  fine  as  "Balfour  of  Burleigh"? 
Was  "Illumination"  of  such  broad  human  interest  as 
"  Tom  Jones  " 

Judged  by  this  standard  Frederic,  I  am  afraid,  will  be 
found  to  have  failed.  But  I  want  to  enter  a  protest 
against  judging  in  this  way  a  man  who  worked  under 
the  hampering  condition  of  having  given  hostages  to 
fortune  while  still  young  and  poor.  Frederic  was  a  sort 
of  modern  Greatheart  who  was  so  much  occupied  in 
helping  others  that  he  never  won  a  place  in  the  kingdom 
for  himself.  Think  of  it  :  there  is  not  in  one  of  his 
books  a  vestige  of  that  divine  humour  that  used  to  set 
the  table  on  a  roar.  Every  one  who  was  present  will 
remember  the  dinner  he  gave  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  on 
the  eve  of  Milner's  departure  to  the  Cape  ;  every  one, 
too,  who  heard  it,  will  remember  Frederic's  astonishing 
speech.  Was  there  ever  such  an  after-dinner  speech  as 
that  !  Let  me  try  with  the  silly  sieve  of  a  bad  memory 
to  catch  for  you  some  of  that  humour.  He  began  by 
telling  the  company  that  he  met  Milner  for  the  first 
time  on  the  train  going  to  Holyhead  some  time  in 
1884.  Milner,  it  appeared,  was  going  to  Ireland 
for  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  (Stead's  Gazette), 
while  he  (Frederic)  was  going  for  the  "  New  York 
Times."  He  went  on  to  relate  how  he  patronised  Milner 
as  a  new  convert.  He  had  the  advantage  of  Milner  : 
he  knew  all  about  Milner,  while  Milner,  Englishman- 
like, seemed  to  know  nothing  about  him.  He  told 
Milner  everything  interesting  about  himself  that  he 
could  think  of,  for  Milner  was  a  first-rate  companion,  a 
most  attentive  listener,  who  never  interrupted  ;  he  got 
so  friendly  with  Milner  after  keeping  him  awake  all 
night  listening  to  his  family  history,  that  he  borrowed 
some  money  of  him  in  Dublin — in  fact,  got  to  know 
him  quite  well.  And  so  on,  in  a  narration  so  full  of 
vital  humour  that  we  laughed  and  laughed  and  laughed, 
while  getting  to  know  both  Milner  and  Frederic  in  the 
laughing.  It  was  a  notable  company  ;  Milner,  and 
Birrell,  and  Dilke  and  Wyndham  were  the  stars  of  it, 
but  F"rederic  outshone  them  all  with  beautiful  supernal 
radiance.  And  now  he  lies  there  dead — almost  the 
youngest  of  them  ;  and  one  must  draw  a  line  and  cast 
up  the  unfinished  account. 

Let  me  not  for  grief  forget  the  chief  sum  to  his  credit. 
"The  noble  nature,"  says  Strauss  somewhere,  "must 
enjoy  a  kind  of  immortality  through  all  those  who  have 
derived  spiritual  benefit  from  it."  Now,  virtue  came 
from  contact  with  Frederic,  the  virtue  of  a  broad, 
tolerant  humanity,  and  of  a  richly  humorous  nature. 
No  one  who  knew  him  is  ever  likely  to  forget  him,  and 
on  all,  I  should  imagine,  his  influence  was  vivifying, 
liberating,  health-giving.  That  sort  of  immortality 
promised  by  Strauss  will  certainly  fall  to  him,  and  what 
other  immortality  is  within  the  reach  of  man?  A  few 
centuries  and  Homer  will  be  forgotten  ;  a  few  centuries 
more  and  Shakespeare,  too,  will  become  the  prey  of 
oblivion.  Language  alters  as  quickly  as  the  climate  or 
coast-line,  ;ind,  ho'wever  we  brazen  it  out, 

"  Our  noisy  years 
Are  but  as  moments  in  the  Being 
Of  the  Eternal  silence." 
One  thing  may  be  said  of   Harold  Frederic  with 
absolute  assurance.   He  came  to  England  as  a  foreigner 
and  in  a  few  years  he  was  one  of  us — one  of  those, 
indeed,  who  steered  us,  a  friend  of  man  and  a  lover. 
In  no  country  of  this  earth  could  he  have  long  been  an 
alien  and  that  may  now  be  said  of  his  spirit.    In  no  part 


of  this  univerie  could  it  feel  lonely  or  unbefriended  ; 
was  in  harmoily  with  all  that  flowers  and  gives  perfu'n 
in  life.         ^  Frank  Harris. 

ARLES. 

A  RLES  is  the  one  place  in  the  world  to  which  01 
goes,  and;  admits  that  one  goes,  for  the  sake  1 
the  ■y.vomen.  There  are,  indeed,  other  things  to  sj 
there.  There  is  the  amphitheatre,  there  are  tl 
cloisters  of  St.  Trophisme  ;  there  are,  if  one  walks 
few  miles  into  ;the  country,  the  surprising  remains  i 
the  abbey  of  ISIont-Major.  But,  all  the  same,  whe 
people  go  to  Aries  they  go  there  to  see  the  Arlesienne 
The  fame  of  tb,e  women  of  Aries  has  gone  over  tl 
whole  world,  ai\d  while  beautiful  women  are  but  or 
among  the  attractions  of  all  other  places,  an  attractio 
which  has  but  rarely  got  into  guide-books  (what  guidt 
book  sends  one  to  Warsaw,  for  instance,  to  see  beautifi 
women  ?),  Afles  has  the  extraordinary  distinction  i 
existing  on  the  fame  of  its  beautiful  women. 

The  first  time  I  .\yas  in  Aries,  eight  years  ago,  I  wa 
a  little  disappointed,  and  I  wrote  an  article,  which 
now  rather  regret,  for  it  had  the  honour  to  be  tran.' 
lated  into  French  by  that  patriotic  Provencal,  M.  Hem 
Mazel,  and  published  in  the  "  Revue  du  Midi,"  where 
fear  it  may  have  been  read  by  some  of  the  Arlesienne 
themselves.  But  now,  on  my  second  visit  to  Aries, 
am  beginning  to  understand  the  Arlesiennes.  I  wa 
a  little  unjust  to  them  when  I  saw  them  first,  foi 
getting  that  they  were  bound  to  have  something  c 
the  defects  of  the  professional  beauty.  They  know  tha 
all  the  world  has  heard  of  them,  and  that  all  the  worli 
comes  to  Aries  to  stare  at  them  ;  and  they  meet  you 
glance  with  the  air  of  one  who  says  :  "  Yes,  here  I  am, 
you  are  quite  welcome  to  look  at  me  !"  They  walk  wit! 
a  magnificent  composure,  carrying  their  solid  figure 
delicately  on  small  feet.  And  in  their  composure  ther' 
is  not  only  that  self-conscious  lending  of  oneself  tha 
belongs  to  the  professional  beauty  ;  there  is  anothe 
little  air,  over  and  beyond  that,  which  says,  just  a 
clearly:  "  Yes,  and  when  you  have  finished,  I  belon< 
to  myself,  after  all  !" 

It  is  never  safe  to  say  that  a  woman  looks  passioq 
less  if  one  means  by  that  she  probably  is  passionless: 
but  the  women  of  Aries  do  not  look  passionate.  The; 
gaze  at  you  frankly,  as  an  animal  might,  and  withou' 
the  slightest  provocativeness.  They  seem  to  feel  tha 
they  are  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  their  being,  merely  bj 
being. 

And,  indeed,  why  not?  Here  is  a  townful  of  peasan 
women  who  are  like  a  townful  of  artists'  models,  wh( 
dress  in  a  particular,  unusual,  extraordinarily  becoming 
costume,  and  who  are  not  artists'  models  at  all,  bu 
simple  peasants,  the  only  peasants  in  the  world  who  ar( 
always  thinking  about  what  most  women  should  alway; 
be  thinking  about — their  personal  appearance. 

_  I  once,  by  mistake,  got  out  of  the  train  at  a  smal 
village  in  the  midst  of  Silesia,  and  spent  there  severa 
of  the  hours  that  follow  the  hour  of  five  on  a  Sunda) 
morning.  The  people  were  on  their  way  to  earl) 
morning  church.  They  were  mostly  women  of  aboul 
the  middle  age,  or  of  all  the  ages,  at  least,  that  have 
thoroughly  left  behind  youth.  I  am  sure  they  were 
worthy  and  pious  people  ;  they  had  put  on  all  their  besl 
finery  to  go  to  church,  and  they  walked  obstinately, 
clutching  their  prayer-books  ;  but  never  before  had  1 
realised  how  far  humanity  can  go  in  the  dirp'^'-ica)  at 
forgetting  sex,  forgetting  humanity.  They  were  all 
shapeless,  there  was  not  one  who  was  only  moderately 
plain  ;  they  were  like  raw  lumps  of  flish,  roughly 
thrown  together,  and  tied  in  with  ill-fitting,  dowdy 
clothes.  Lower  than  the  animals,  for  the  animals,  at 
least,  have  always  their  own  natural  grace,  and  the 
animals  certainly  are  always  anxious  to  please  one 
another  ;  these  peasants,  in  whom  life  had  dwindled  to 
its  bare  holding  together  in  existence,  and  in  which 
generation  after  generation,  without  care  for  themselves 
or  for  one  another,  had  brought  existence  down  to  this, 
showed  me,  once  and  for  all,  what  the  peasant  nature, 
left  to  itself  without  the  inspiring  idea  of  sex  and  the 
enlivening  idea  of  vanity,  will  come  to.  Aries  is  the 
supreme  protest  in  the  world  of  the  peasant  against  the 
peasant  idea  of  practical  utility. 

For  one  cannot  doubt  that  to  the  A  .lesienne  beauty  is 
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iUlv  a  verv  serious,  very  coiisKieranic  1.1...^.  ;uul  the 
^itinuanee  of  tlie  race  on  its  present  conditions  the  one 
onsideration.  I  do  not  quite  see  (unless  one 
..pposes  them  to  have  their  own  way  of  understanding 
'i  verv  newest  theory  of  sex)  how  they  inana-e  to 
•  oduce  .veneration  after  oencration  of  beautitul  women. 
k1  hardly  ever  bv  accident  a  handsome  man  But  so 
J  is-  they  have  concentrated  their  whole  thou-ht  in  the 
odd  as  1  suppose,  on  the  production  ot  beautitul 
lucrhtors.  and  the  fixed  idea  has  had  its  own  way. 
!Ke  mere  fact  of  their  almost  universal  continuance  ot 
ie  national  costume  shows  the  power  ot  their  obstinacy. 
|,r  how  rarely  elsewhere  does  one  see  the  national 
|,stume  !    Thev  have  accepted  their  inheritance 

The  type  of  the  Arlesienne  is  a  little  difhcult  to  de- 
l-ribe.  '  It  has  in  it  somethino^  very  decidedly  Spanish, 
lut  its  way  of  remaining",  after  all,  French,  is  its  par- 
cular  charm.    The  face  is  not  always  quite  regular,  it 
as  often  exaggerated  evebrows.  sometimes  a  chin  con- 
nued  a  little  too  far  into  the  neck.   But  there  is^ always^ 
n  extraordinary  clearness  of  complexion,  for  the  most 
art  dark,  but  of  all  colours,  from  deep  brown  to  the 
alest  iyory  ;  and  there  is  for  the  most  part  black  hair, 
arted  in  'the  middle  over  a  low  forehead,  and  brought 
imoothly  back  over  the  temples.     The  eyes  too  are 
lark,  owing  much  of  their  effect  to  their  placing  in  the 
lace  to  their  relation  to  the  eyebrows  and  to  the  nose, 
'he  figure,  set  off  to  such  admirable  advantage  by  the 
■hite  face  opening  over  an  inner  lace  chemisette,  is  for 
ihe   most   part   perfect;    solid   without   being  over- 
lleveloped,  nicelv  caught  in  at  the  waist,  and  carried 
nagnificently.    It  is  indeed  in  their  carnage  that  the 
V-lesiennes  apparently  rely  for  perhaps  the  largest  part 
^^  their  effect.     They  walk  certainly  like  goddesses  ; 
ike  '.vomen,  that  is,  whose  feet  are  carrying  something 
;acred,  a  divine  bodv. 

And  these  splendid,  consciously  beautiful  creatures, 
kre  to  be  seen  in  every  doorway,  sitting  sewing  outside 
:he  door,  through  theNvindows  one  passes,  turning  the 
i:orner  of  every  narro  w,  winding  street,  kneeling  in  the 
Idim  churches.  They  await  the  traveller,  like  statues 
tthat  one  goes  to  see  in  museums,  adorable,  entirely 
f-emote  from  one,  a  pure  pleasure  to  the  eyes  ;  and  they 
jnite  the  whole  world,  sympathetically,  in  a  platonic 
[(j^Q  Arthur  Symons. 

LA  "PULPERIA." 

IT  may  have  been  the  Flor  de  Mayo,  Rosa  del  Sur,  or 
Tre's  de  Junio,  or  again  but  have  been  known  as 
'the  Pulperia  upon  the  Huesos,  or  the  Esquina  on  the 
INapostA.    But  let  its  name  have  been  what  chance  or 
'the  imagination  of  some  Neapolitan  or  Basque  had 
Igiven  it,"l  see  it,  and  seeing  it,  dismounting,  fastening 
fmy  "  redomon  "  to  the  palenque,  enter,  loosen  myfacon, 
jfeel  if  my  pistol  is  in  its  place,  and  calling  out  "  Carlon  " 
[receive  my  measure  of  strong,  heady  Spanish  red  wine 
I  in  a  tin  cup.    Passing  it  round  to  the  company,  who 
I  touch  it  with  their  lips  to  show  their  breeding,  I  seem 
ito  feel  the  ceaseless  little  wind  which  always  blows 
j  upon  the  southern  plains,  stirring  the  dust  upon  the 
;  pile  of  fleeces  in  the  court  and  whistling  through  the 
i  wooden  "  rejar  "  where  the  pulpero  stands  behind  his 
(counter  with  his  pile  of  bottles  close  beside  him,  ready 
I  for  what  may  chance.    For  outward  visible  signs,  a 
'  low,  squat,  mud-built  house,  surrounded  by  a  shallow 
ditch  on  which  grew  stunted  cactuses,  and  with  paja 
burana  sticking  out  of  the  abode  of  the  over-hanging 
eaves.     Brown,  sun-baked,  dusty-looking,  it  stands 
up,  an  island  in  the  sea  of  waving  hard-stemined  grasses 
which  the  improving  settler  passes  all  his  life  in  a  vain 
fight  to  improve  away,  and  make  his  own  particular 
estancia  an  Anglo-Saxon  Eden  of  trim  sheep-cropped 
turf,  set  here  and  there  with  f  agricultural  implements," 
broken  and  thrown  aside,  and  though  imported  at  great 
trouble  and  expense  destined  to  be  replaced  by  ponder- 
ous native  ploughs  hewn  from  the  solid  nandubay  and 
which,  of  course,  inevitably  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
so-called  unfit.    For  inward  graces,  the  "  raja  "  before 
which  runs  a  wooden  counter  at  which  the  flower  of  the 
Gauchage  of  the  district  lounge,  or  sit  with  their  toes 
sticking  through  their  potro  boots,  swinging  their  legs 
and  keeping  time  to  the  "  cielito  "  of  the  "  pazador  " 
upon  his  cracked  guitar,  the  strings  eked  out  with  fine- 
cut  thongs  of  mare's  hide,  by  jingling  their  spurs. 


pine, 


Behind  the  wooden  grating 
eternal  hatred  betwixt  those 
sell,  some  shelves  of  yellow 
ponchos  from  Leeds,  ready-made 
gatas,  figs,  sardines,  raisins,  bread 
Pampa  used  to  be  eaten  only  at 


sign  in  the  Pampa  of  the 
wiio  buy  and  those  who 
on  whicii  arc  piled 
calzoncillos,  aipar- 
•for  bre.'id  upon  the 
Pulperias  saddle- 

cloths,  and  in  a  corner  the  "  botilleria,"  where  Vermuth, 
Absinthe,  square-faced  gin.  Vino  Carlon,  and  Seco 
stand  in  a  row,  with  the  barrel  of  Brazilian  cana,  on  the 
top  of  which  the  pulpero  ostentatiously  parades  his 
pistol  and  his  knife.  Outside,  the  tracks  led  through 
the  biscacheras,  all  converging  after  the  fashion  of  the 
rails  at  a  junction  ;  at  the  palenque  before  the  door 
stood  horses  tied  by  strong  raw-hide  cabrestos,  hanging 
their  heads  in  the  fierce  sun,  shifting  from  leg  to  leg, 
whilst  their  companions  hobbled,  plunged  about,  rear- 
ing themselves  on  their  hind  legs  to  jump  like 
kangaroos. 

Now  and  then  Gauchos  rode  up,  their  iron  spurs 
hanging  off  their  naked  feet,  held  by  a  raw-hide  thong  ; 
some  dressed  in  black  bombacas  and  vicuna  ponchos, 
their  horses  weighted  down  with  silver,  and  prancing 
sideways  as  their  riders  sat  immovable,  but  swaying 
from  the  waist  upwards  like  willows  in  a  wind.  Others, 
again,  on  lean  young   colts,  riding   upon   a  saddle 
covered  with  sheepskin,  gripping  the  small  hide  stirrup 
with  their  toes  and  forcing  them  up  to  the  posts  with 
shouts  of  "Ah  bagual!"  "Ah  Pehuelche!"  "  Ahijuna  !  " 
and  with  resounding  blows  of  their  short,  flat-lashed 
whips,  which  they  held  by  a  thong  between  their  fingers 
or   slipped   upon   their   wrists,    then   grasping  their 
frightened  horses  by  the  ears,  got  off  as  gingerly  as  a 
cat  jumps  from  a  wall.    From  the  rush-thatched,  mud- 
walled  rancheria  at  the  back  the  women,  who  always 
haunt  the  outskirts  of  a  pulperia  in  the  districts  known 
as  tierra  adentro  (the  inside  country),  Indians  and  semi- 
whites,  mulatresses,  and  now  and  then  a  stray  Basque 
or  Italian  girl  turned  out  to  share  the  quantity  they 
considered  love  with  all  mankind. 

But  gin  and  politics,  with  horses'  marks,  accounts  of 
fights,  and  recollections  of  the  last  revolution,  kept  men 
for  the  present  occupied  with  serious  things,  so  that  the 
women  were  constrained  to  sit  and  smoke,  drink  mate, 
plait  each  other's  hair  (searching  it  diligently  the  while), 
and  wait  until  Carlon  with  Vino  Seco,  square-faced  rum, 
cachaza,  and  the  medicated  log-wood  broth,  which  on 
the  Pampa  passes  for  "Vino  Frances,"  has  made  men 
sensible  to  their  softer  charms.    That  which  In  Europe 
we  call  love  and  think  by  inventing  it  that  we  have 
cheated   God,  who   clearly  planted   nothing   but  an 
instinct  of  self-continuation  in  mankind,  as  in  the  other 
animals,  seems  either  to  be  in  embryo,  waiting  for 
economic  advancement  to  develop  it,  or  is  perhaps  not 
even  dormant  In  countries  such  as  those  In  whose  vast 
plains    the    pulperia    stands    for    club,   exchange,  for 
meeting  place,  and  represents  all  that  In  other  lands 
men  think  they  find  In  Paris  or  In  London,  and  choose 
to  dignify  under  the  style  of  intellectual  life.    Be  it  far 
from  me  to  think  that  we  have  bettered  the  Creator's 
scheme  ;  or  by  the  substitution  of  our  polyandry  for 
polygamy,  bettered  the  position  of  w.omen,  or  in  fact 
done  anything  but  changed  and  made  more  complex 
that  which  at  first  was  clear  to  understand. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may  and  without  dogmatism,  our 
love,  our  vices,  our  rendering  wicked  things  natural  in 
themselves,  our  secrecy,  our  pruriency,  adultery,  and 
all  the  myriad  ramifications  of  things  sexual,  without 
which  no  novelist  could  earn  his  bread,  fall  into  nothing, 
except  there  is  a  press-directed  public  opinion,  laws, 
bye-laws,  leaded  type  and  headlines,  so  to  speak,  to 
keep  them  up.  True,  nothing  of  all  this  entered  our 
heads  as  we  sat  drinking,  listening  to  a  contest  of 
minstrelsy  "por  contrapunto"  betwixt  a  Gaucho  pazador 
and  a  "  matrero  negro  "  of  great  fame,  who  each  in  turn 
taking  the  cracked  "  changango  "  in  their  lazy  hardened 
hands,  plucked  at  its  strings  in  such  a  style  as  to  well 
illustrate  the  saying  that  to  play  on  the  guitar  Is  not  a 
thing  of  science,  but  requires  but  perseverance,  hard 
finger  tips,  and  an  unusual  development  of  strength  in 
the  rio-ht  wrist.  Negro  and  pazador  each  sang  alter- 
nately*; firstly  old  Spanish  love  songs  handed  down 
from  before  the  independence,  quavering  and  high,  and 
in  which  Frasquita  rhymed  to  chiquita,  and  one  Cupido, 
whom  I  never  saw  in  Pampa,  lona,  rincon,  bolson,  or 
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medano,  in  the  Chaiiares,  amongst  the  woods  of 
nandubav,  the  pajonales,  sierras,  cuchillas,  or  in  all  the 
land,  figured  and  did  nothing  very  special  ;  flourished, 
and  then  departed  in  a  high  falsetto  shake,  a  rough 
sweep  of  the  hard  brown  fingers  over  the  jarring  strings 
forming  his  fitting  epitaph. 

The  story  of  "  El  Fausto,"  and  how  the  Gaucho, 
Aniceto,  went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  saw  the  opera  of  Faust, 
lost  his  punal  in  the  crush  to  take  his  seat,  sat  through 
the  fearsome  play,  saw  face  to  face  the  enemy  of  man, 
described'  as  being  dressed  in  long  stockings  to  the 
stifle  joint,  eyebrows  like  arches  for  tilting  at  the  wing, 
and  eyes  like  water  holes  in  a  dry  river  bed,  succeeded, 
and  the  negro  took  up  the  challenge  and  rejoined.  He 
told  how,  after  leaving  town,  that  Aniceto  mounted  on 
his  Overo  rosao,'-  fellm  with  his  "  compadre,"  told  all 
his  wondrous  tale,  and  how  they  finished  off  their  bottle 
and  left  it  floating  in  the  river  like  a  buoy. 

The  pazador,  not  to  be  left  behind,  and  after  having 
tuned  his  guitar  and  put  the  "  cejilla  "  on  the  strings, 
launched  into  the  strange  life  of  Klartin  Fierro,  type  of 
the  Gauchos  on  the  frontier,  related  his  multifarious 
fights,  his  escapades,  and  love  affairs,  and  how  at  last 
he,  his  friend,  Don  Cruz,  saw  on  an  evening  the  last 
houses  as,  with  a  stolen  tropilla  of  good  horses,  they 
passed  the  frontier  to  seek  the  Indians'  tents.  The 
death  of  Cruz,  the  combat  of  Martin  with  the  Indian 
chief — he  with  his  knife,  the  Indian  with  the  bolas,  and 
how  ISIartin  slew  him  and  rescued  the  captive  woman, 
who  prayed  to  heaven  to  aid  the  Christian,  with  the 
body  of  her  dead  child,  its  hands  secured  in  a  string 
made  out  of  one  of  its  own  entrails,  lying  before  her  as 
she  watched  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  fight,  he  duly 
told.    La  Vuelta  de  Martin  and  the  strange  maxims  of 
Tio  Viscacha,  that  Pampa  cynic  whose  maxim  was 
never  to  ride  up  to  a  house  where  dogs  were  thin,  and 
who  set  forth  that  arms  are  necessary,  but  no  man  can 
tell  when,  were   duly  recorded   by  the  combatants, 
listened  to  and  received  as  new  and  authentic  by  the 
audience,  till  at  last  the  singing  and   the  frequent 
glasses  of  Carlon  made  pazador  and  negro  feel  that 
the  time  had  come  to  leave  off  contrapunto  and  decide 
which  was  most  talented  in  music,  with  their  facons. 
A  personal  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  negro's  skin,  a 
retort    calling  in  question    the    nice   conduct  of  the 
pazador's  sister,  and  then  two  savages  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  their  ponchos  wrapped  round  their  arms,  then- 
bodies  bent  so  as  to  protect  their  vitals,  and  their 
knives  quivering  like  snakes,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.     The  company  withdrew  themselves  into  the 
smallest  space,  stood  on  the  tops  of  casks,  and  at  the 
door  the  faces  of  the  women  looked  in  delight,  whilst 
the  pulpero,  with  a  pistol  and  a  bottle  in  his  hands, 
closed  down  his  grating  and  was  ready  for  whatever 
might    befall.       "  Negro,"    "  Ahijuna,"    "  Miente," 
"  carajo,"  and  the  knives  flash  and  send  out  sparks  as 
the  returns  de  tic  au  tac  jar  the  fighters'  arms  up  to 
the  shoulder  joints.     In  a  moment  all  is  over,  and  from 
the  pazador's  right  arm  the  blood  drops  in  a  stream  on 
the  mud  floor  and  all  the  company  step  out  and  say  the 
negro  is  a  "valiente,"  "  muy  guapeton,"  and  the  two 
adversaries  swear  friendship  over  a  tin  mug  of  gin. 
But  all  the  time  during  the  fight,  and  whilst  outside 
the  younger  men  had  ridden  races  barebacked,  making 
false  starts  to  tire  each  other's  horses  out,  practising 
all  the  tricks  they  knew,  as  kicking  their  adversary's 
horse  in  the  chest,  riding  beside  their  opponent  and 
trying  to  lift  him  from  his  seat  by  placing  their  foot 
underneath  his  and  pushing  upwards,  an  aged  Gaucho 
had  gradually  become  the  centre  figure  of  the  scene. 

Seated  alone  he  muttered  to  himself,  occasionally 
broke  into  a  falsetto  song,  and  now  and  then  half 
drawing  out  his  knife,  glared  like  a  tiger  cat,  and 
shouted  Viva  Rosas,  though  he  knew  that  chieftain  had 
been  dead  for  twenty  years. 

Tall  and  with  straggling  iron-grey  locks  hanging 

'  "  Medias  hasta  la  berija 

Con  cada  ajo  como  un  charco, 
Y  cada  ceja  era  un  area 
Para  cower  la  sonija." 
=  "  En  un  overo  rosao,  Hete  lindo  y  parejito, 

Cayo  al  bajo  al  trotecilo,  y  lindameri'.e  sentao. 
Un  oaisano  del  Bragao,  de  apelativo  Laguna, 

Mozo  ginetazo  ahijuna,  como  creo  que  no  hay  otro 
Capaz  a  Uevar  un  potro  a  sofrenarlo  en  la  luna." 


down  his  back,  a  broad-brimtr^ed  plush  hat  kept  in  its- 
place  by  a  black  ribbon  with  two  tassels  under  his  chin, 
a  red  silk  Chinese  handkerchief  tied  loosely  round  his- 
neck  and  hanging  with  a  point  over  each  shoulder- 
blade,  he  stood  dressed  in  his  chiripa  and  poncho,  like 
a  mad  prophet  amongst  the  motley  crew.    Upon  his- 
feet  were  potro  boots,  that  is-  the  skin  taken  off  the 
hind  leg  of  a  horse,  the  hock  joint  forming  the  heel  and 
the  hide  softened  by  pounding  with  a  mallet,  the  whole 
tied  with  a  garter  of  a  strange  pattern  woven  by  the 
Indians,  leaving  the   toes    protruding  to   catch  the 
stirrups,  which  as  a  domador  he  used,  made  of  a  knot 
of  hide.    Bound  round  his  waist  he  had  a  set  of  ostrich, 
balls  covered  in  lizard  skin,  and  his  broad  belt  made  of 
carpincho  leather  was  kept  in  place  by  five  Brazilian  - 
dollars,  and  through  it  stuck  a  long  "  facon  "  with 
silver  handle  shaped  like  a  half  moon,  and  silver  sheath 
fitted  with  a  patch  to  grasp  his  sash.    Whilst  others 
talked  of  women  or  of  horses,  alluding  to  their  physical 
perfections,  tricks  or  predilections,  their  hair,  hocks,, 
eyes,  brands  or  peculiarities,  discussing  them  alternately 
with  the  appreciation  of  men  whose  tastes  are  simple 
but  yet  know  all  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  both 
subjects,  he  sat  and  drank.    Tio  Cabrera,  said  the 
others,  is  in  the  past,  he  thinks  of  times  gone  by,  of 
the  Italian  girl  whom  he  forced  and  left  with  her  throat 
cut  and  her  tongue  protruding,  at  the  pass  of  the  Pudn;, 
of  how  he  stole  the  Indian's  horses,  and  of  the  days  - 
when  Rosas  ruled  the  land.    Pacha  compadre,  those 
were  times  eh  ?    Before  the  "  nations,"  English,  Italian 
and  Neapolitan  with  French  and  all  the  rest  came 
here  to  learn  the  taste  of  meat,  and  ride,  the  "  matur- 
rangos,"  in  their  own  countries  having  never  seen  a 
horse.    But  though  they  talked  at,  yet  they  refrained 
from  speaking  to  him,  for  he  was  old  and  even  the  devil 
knows  more  because  of  years  than  because  he  is  the 
devil,  and  they  knew  also  that  to  kill  a  man  was  to  Tio 
Cabrera  as  pleasant  an  exercise  as  for  them  to  kill  a 
sheep.    But  at  last  I,  with  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
my  twenty  years,  holding  a  glass  of  cana  in  my  hand, 
approached'  him  and  inviting  him  to  drink,   said  not 
exactly  knowing  why,  "Viva  Urquiza,"  and  then  the 
storm'broke  out.    His  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  drawing 
his  facon  he  shouted  "  Muera  !  .  .  .  Viva  Rosas,"  and 
drove  his  knife  into  the   mud  walls,  struck  on  the 
counter  with  the  flat  of  the  blade,  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
broke  into  snatches  of  obscene  and  long-forgotten  songs 
as  "Viva  Rosas!  Muera  Urquiza  dale  guasca  en  la 
petiza,"  whilst  the  rest  not  heeding  that  I  had  a  pistol 
in  my  belt  tried  to  restrain  him  by  all  means  in  their 
power.     But  he  was  maddened,  yelled  "Yes  I,  Tio 
Cabrera,  known  also  as  el  Cordero,  tell  you  I  know  how 
to  play  the  violin  (a  euphemism  on  the  south  pampa  for 
cutting  throats)  in  Rosas  time,  Viva  el  General,  I  was 
his  right  hand  man  and  have   despatched   many^  a 
Unitario  dog  either  to  Trapalanda  or  to  hell."  Cana,. 
blood.  Viva  Rosas,  Muera,  then  tottering  and  shaking, 
his  knife  slipped  from  his  hands  and  he  fell  on  a  pile  of 
sheepskins  with  white  foam  exuding  from  his  hps. 
Even  the  Gauchos  who  took  a  life  as  other  men  take  a 
cigar,  and  from  their  earliest  childhood  are  brought  up- 
to  kill,  were  dominated  by  his  brute  fury,  and  shrank  to 
theirhorses  in  dismay.  The  pulpero  murmured  "savage" 
from  behind  his  bars,  the  women  trembled  and  ran  to 
their  "  tolderia"  holding  each  other  by  the  hands,  and 
the  guitar  players  sat  dumb  fearing  their  instruments 
might  come  to  harm.    I,  on  the  contrary,  either  impelled 
by  the  strange  savagery  inherent  in  men's  blood  or  by 
some  reason  I  cannot  explain,  caught  the  infection  and 
getting  on  my  horse,  a  half  wild  "  redomon,"  spurred 
him  and  set  him  plunging,  and  at  each  bound  struck 
him  with  the  flat  edge  of  my  facon,  then  shouting  "  Viva 
Rosas,"  galloped  out  furiously  upon  the  plain. 

R.  B.  Cunningham  Grahame. 

THE  PATfilOTIC  FUND.— IV. 
Concluding  Article. 

OUR  readers  should  now  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
true  position  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  Com- 
missioners. They  hold  a  Commission  to  apply  their  Fund 
and,  its  accumulations  in  the  way  they  think  best  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widows  and  children  of  officers  and  men  of 
the  naval  and-military  forces.    The  money  is  only  at  their 
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.•  ,  ...1  »--ir  I's  it  is  not  required  to  meet  liabilities 
daims  Ss?h.^  ^rior  to  L  date  of  their  latest 
Comn;issiou-Arrir3l  18,7^  Hut  on  the  o^^;;^^-;^ 
if  their  nionev  falls  short  they  are  specuUlv 
o  ask  for  and  reee.ve  from  the  public  any  fresh  cont  - 
but  o US  which  thev  may  wa.it  for  the  charitable  dut  es 
p     u  on  them,    they  have  at  their  command  the  au  o 

authorities,  civil,  naval  and  military  who  are  bo  n 
o  help  them  in  their  worU  whenever  called  "P^^?- 
hev  adn.it  that  they  cannot  even  meet  the  ^^PP^^^  ^^ 
heV  have  invited  fron.  the  widows  ot  Crime.u.  soldiers 
and  they  excuse  themselves   trom  ^^^^^J^l^^ 
•iDPeal  to  the  public  for  subscriptions  on  the  grounc 
thit  the  -  cannot  ^-et  other  charities  for  soldiers  and 
saLs  tl/Sve  up^heir  good  work  and  come  under 
S  i   administration,  and  ihat  the  War  Office  wiU  not 
o-ive  them  a  freer  hand  with  the  Sold.ers  E  lect^.  Fu„d^ 
This  is  verv  like  another  way  of  saying  that  there  is  no 
^  "lie  confidence  in  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  U.ose  who 
have  read  our  previous  articles  will  not  wonder  that 
this  confidence  is  entirely  lacking.  PotHotic 
We  have  found  that  the  total  capital  of  the  Patrio  ic 
Fund   is  nearly   /:900,ooo.    Let  us  make  lioeral  de- 
ductions fo    the  finounts  sunk  in  permanent  educa- 
flonarand  orphan  fund  endowments;  let  us  also  leave 
u    ot  account  the  Soldiers'  Effects  Fund  which  he 
Comniissioners  cannot  freely  handle.     TViey  are  left 
with  more  than  half  a  million  to  deal  with  in  such  a 
.manner  as  will  restore  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Tt  is  bv  the  management  of  this  hf ^^^Vhev 
Patriotic  Fund  Commission  are  rightly  tested,  ihey 
would  not  have  half  a  million,  in  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent judges,  if  those  for  whom  the  money  was  sub- 
Sc  ibed  had  hkd  their  ow^n.  We  have  shown  m  detai 
how  it  has  been  accumulated  by  the  process  of 
"husbanding  resources,"  which  in  this  case  is  hardl> 
distinguishable  from  --obbing  the  w.dow_and  the 
orphan.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  asked  by  the 
Select  Committee  whether  the  Commissioners  (he  is 
their  Chairman)  w^ere  harmonious.    This  was  his  sig- 

'"^^Tlier?hls  been  good  feeling,  but  I  think  the  naval 
men  have  an  idea  that  they  ought  to  give  the  money 
away  at  once,  instead  of  which  we  think  there  ought  to 
he  something  to  fall  back  upon."  c-     1  1 

Most  people  agree  with  the  naval  men.  So  also  do 
the  Select  Commktee  who  reported  that  "  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  donors  to  a  fund  for  a  special  calamity 
that  the  money  raised  should  be  expended  on  the 
sufferers."  ^  , 

Forty  vears  after  the  Crimean  war  a  fund  tor  the 
benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  fought  in  that  war  was  standing  at  nearly 
-7^0,000,  and  was  so  administered  as  to  show  upon 
the  actuarial  estimate  of  assets  and  liabihties  an  accu- 
mulating surplus  of  ;^io6,ooo.  Upon  the  system  which 
makes  this  possible  here  is  the  unanswerable  comment 
of  an  eminent  actuary— Mr.  Ralph  Price  Hardy— as 
frankly  given  to  the  Select  Committee  of  1896  :— 

"It  would  have  been  possible  at  certain  epochs,  not 
every  year,  to  have  ascertained  truly  the  safe  available 
surplus,  and  then  and  there  to  have  applied  it  in 
increasing  the  allowances  ;  but  by  withholding  that 
operation,  and  by  this  policy  of  the  Commissioners, 
they  have  done  considerable  injustice  to  those  un- 
fortunate persons  who  have  died  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  been  withholding  the  entire  fruition  of  this 
property  and  the  sums  withheld  have  gone  over  to  the 

survivors."  ^      .     .  ■ 

The  Commissioners  will  not  even  now  taKe  the  hint. 
They  are  following   the    same   course    again.  The 
surplus  of  ;;^io5,ooo  has  been  capitalised  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  New  General  Fund  ;  and  what  that 
i:io6,ooo  odd  brings  in  as  funded  capital— no  more— is 
.available  for  extension  of  relief.    The  Commissioners 
will  not  "empty  the  Fund,"  as  it  is  called;  they  will 
not  calculate  surpluses  and  detach  them  in  advance. 
Not  only,  as  Mr.'  Hardy  also  said,  have  they  not  done 
what  the  public  asked  them  to  do  with  the  money,  but 
they  have  kept  it  back  according  to  some  theoretical 
•conceptions  of  their  own  as  to  some  standard  of  allow- 
ance.   Here,  in  one  question,  and  one  answer,  out  of 
the  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  will  be  found 
•the  kernel  of  the  nut : — 


Mr.  Seale-llayne  :    "  1  wish  to  ask  you  your  opinion 
.sa  well-known^ctuary,  would  it  n.U     '-tter  as  a^man- 
cial  transaction  to  realise  all  these  tunds  at  thcrmar  a 
alue.  and  to  purchase  from  the  Government  annuities 
uffici'ent  in  an 'ount  to  meet  the  various  ^  f  X 

these  funds,  and  in  your  view  do  not  you  think  that  that 
w.nikl  result  in  your  being  able  to  have  a  '--.'f-  amount 
disposable  for  charitable  purposes^than  you  have  at  the 

present  time  ?"  ,,  .    •    ,1,,.  rUtr  " 

Mr  Hardy  •  "  Th.at  is  what  we  should  do  in  the  City. 
This  business-like  method  does  not  suit  the  Patriotic 
Fund.    They  prefer  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  s  p  an  of 
keening  "something  to  fall  back   upon.      Said  tne 
innocent  Miss  Weston,  who  has  done  so  much  for  our 
sailors:  "It  is  not  because  twelve  widows  are  in  dis- 
tress that  you  are  not  to  relieve  four,  if  you  can  do  it. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  extraordinary  proposition 
But  as  our  previous  articles  have  shown,  that  is  precise  y 
the  manner  of  proceeding  that  has  commended  itself  to 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  his  fellow-Commissioners 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  , 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  a  Soldiers  Charity  Fund 
of  his  own-at  least  there  is  one  in  which  he  is  deeply 
interested.  He  took  care  that  In  his  time  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  the  balance  of  the  Military  Tournament  profits 
should  go  to  that  charity  because  it  was  tor  the  relief  ot 
old  soldiers,  and  "we  all  felt  strongly  that^an  old 
soldier  ought  never  to  die  in  the  workhouse.  That 
there  are  many  soldiers'  widows  in  the  workhouse  has 
not  greatly  stimulated  the  Patriotic  Fund  Commissioners 
in  the  past  or  the  present  to  "empty  their  fund.      \  et 
that  is  the  one  condition  of  appealing  with  any  success 
to  the  public  to  fill  the  fund  once  more.    The  policy  ot 
husbanding   resources   does   not   answer  in  chanty. 
Charitable  resources  are  not  meant  to  be  husbanded  but 
to  be  freely  spent.    To  the  charity  that  /^ufk  not  shall 
be  given  ;  but  not  to  the  charity  that  hath.  Subscrip- 
tions from  the  public  are  for  the  then  living  claimants 
for  charity  ;  and  capital  and  interest  should  be  aoso- 
lutelv  exhausted  for  their  benefit.  .        ,    .  , 

The  Patriotic  Fund  staff,  with  their   salaries  and 
pensions,  would  have  received  less  attention  but  for 
this  policy  of  husbanding  resources.     But  that  these 
charges  should  continue  to  eat  into  a  fund   tne  con- 
servation of  which,  according  to  actuarial  testimony, 
has  "done  considerable  injustice  to  those  unfortunate 
persons  who  have  died,"  is  not  likely  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  charitable  public,  unless  there  is  a  drastic  reform. 
The  pensions  must  go  in  any  case,  and  the  salaries 
must  be  justified  by  the  popular  approval  of  the  manner 
of  administering  the  Fund.    The  present  Secretary  has 
his  army  pension,  and  looks  forward  to  his  Patriotic 
Fund  pension  too.    A  contract  is  a  contract,  and  let 
Colonel  Young  have  his  due.    But  such  a  contract  is 
In  Itself  a  condemnation  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  ad- 
ministration.    There  are  many  officers  bew-ailing  the 
ao-e  of  retirement  to  whom  the  chance  of  devoting 
their  undeslred  leisure  to  a  service  charity  would  be 
reo-arded  as  an  honour.    A  sense  of  what  was  proper 
and  a  willingness  to  accept  the  legal  responsibility  ot 
an  emoloyee  marked  by  this  payment,  would  suggest 
their  acceptance  of  a  salary,  but  they  would  repudiate 
the  idea  of  a  pension.    In  their  keenness  to  secure_  the 
administration  of  other  service  charities,  the  Patriotic 
Fund  has  contrasted  the  management  expenses  and 
especially  the  salaries  of  their  own  and  other  funds,  by 
the  illusory  method  of  calculating  these  expenses  as  a 
percentage    of    expenditure.      The    veriest    baby  in 
arithmetic  can  see  that  a  small  salary  assessed  as  a 
percentage  on  a  fund  distributing  a  few  hundreds  a 
year  will  look  bigger  than  a  large  one  assessed  upon 
the  thousands  that  the  Patriotic  Fund  has  to  expend. 
The  answer  to  these  unworthy  comparisons  is  that  the 
Patriotic  Fund  salaries  as  a  percentage  of  expenditure 
ouffht  to  have  been  smaller  still  if  the  expenditure  had 
been  on  the  more  hberal  scale  demanded  by  a  truly 
charitable  policy  as  opposed  to  the  policy  of  husbanding 
resources.     But  on  the  question  of  management  ex- 
penses, consider  the  hght  which  the  following  con- 
versation throws  upon  the  tactics  of  the  Patriotic  Fund 
administrators.      It  is   a    conversation    between  Mr. 
Kearley,  M.P.,  and  Colonel  Young,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Patriotic  Fund  Commission,  and  we  take  it  trom 
the  Blue  Book  : — 
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Mr.  Kearley  :  "  How  long-  has  it  been  your  practice  to 
charge  4  per  cent,  for  management  of  special  funds  on 
income  or  expenditure,  whichever  is  smaller?" 

Colonel  Young:  "Since  i  January,  1895." 

"  Previously  the  practice  was  to  charge  the  4  per  cent, 
on  the  income  ?" 

"It  was." 

"Which  led  to  such  anomalies  as  33  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  the  Royal  Naval  Relief  Fund,  and  16  per 
cent,  on  the  Soldiers'  Effects  Fund  as  the  cost  of 
management  ?" 

"  The  total  amount  was  insignificant  in  any  case.  I 
th  ink  in  the  Ro}aI  Naval  Relief  Fund  it  amounted  to 
j£.  12  per  annum,  and  the  amount  done  for  it  was  pretty 
considerable,  even  though  there  was  not  much  relief." 

"  Vou  only  made  that  alteration  after  the  sittings  of 
this  Committee  commenced  ?" 

"  No  one  is  more  appreciative  of  the  fact  than  myself 
that  this  Committee  has  done  us  good  in  some  details." 

"  This  inquiry  has  done  the  Patriotic  Fund  Commis- 
sioners good  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"This  alteration  makes  the  accounts  look  very  dif- 
ferent. If  you  compare  the  charges  for  management  to 
special  funds  in  the  Report  for  1894,  at  page  28,  and 
the  Report  for  1895,  P^S^  I  see  that  the  expense 
charged  for  the  management  of  the  Royal  Naval  Relief 
Fund  is  reduced  from  ;^i2  to  £1,,  and  the  expense  of 
management  of  the  Soldiers'  Effects  Fund  is  reduced 
from  i:i79  to  ;£:43." 

"  That  is  so. " 

"  But  the  actual  expense  of  administering  these  funds 
has  not  become  less  ?" 

"The  funds  generally,  certainly  not." 

Colonel  Young-  admits  that  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee has  done  the  Patriotic  Fund  good  "in  some 
details."  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  any  better 
in  the  bulk.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  last  report 
that  the  other  funds  are  jumping  at  the  invitation  to 
hand  over  their  business  to  Colonel  Young.  There  is 
not  even  any  e\^idence  that  any  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  creation  of  a  Consultative  Committee, 
in  which  the  administrators  of  these  other  funds 
should  have  a  voice.  The  other  funds  follow 
different  methods.  The  Lloyd's  Patriotic  Fund,  for 
example,  is  liberal  and  quick  in  its  administration, 
and  its  surpluses  are  used  to  augment  available  income, 
not  to  increase  capital.  The  Imperial  War  Fund, 
through  Colonel  Tully,  not  only  acts  with  promptitude, 
but  suits  its  relief  to  the  needs  of  the  applicant.  A 
timely  gift  of  a  sewing-machine  has  made  a  widow 
independent,  where  a  belated  and  calculated  annuity 
from  the  Patriotic  Fund  would  but  emphasise  the 
woman's  need.  Miss  Weston  told  the  Committee  that 
the  first  scale  of  pensions  proposed  by  the  Patriotic 
Fund  after  the  "Victoria"  disaster  was  "a  most 
miserable  scale."  "It  was  a  starvation  scale  ;  it  was 
received,  I  was  going  to  say,  with  a  perfect  howl  all 
through  the  service."  It  is  of  little  use  suggesting 
reforms  to  an  administration  who  confess  themselves 
too  weak  to  appeal  to  the  public  to  supplement  funds 
w  hich  they  find  to  be  inadequate.  What  is  wanted  is 
public  confidence,  and  for  this  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  a  reorganization  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  in  the 
eye  of  the  public,  such  a  reorganization  as  would  free  it 
from  past  reproaches,  completely  rehabilitate  it,  and 
convince  the  public  that  the  spirit  of  charity  had  chased 
away  from  the  atlministration  the  calculating  com- 
mercial genius  which  finds  its  chief  triumph  in  the 
"husbanding  of  resources." 

THE  OLD  CONDUCTOR,  THE  YOUNG,  AND 
THE  MIDDLE-AGED. 

ON  the  8th  every  one  possessing  the  smallest  degree 
of  sense  went  to  the  Crystal  Palace  to  hear  the 
Old  ;  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings  following 
it  was  worth  while  to  go  to  the  Promenade  Concerts  to 
hear  the  Yoimg  ;  on  Monday  of  this  week  one  went  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  hear  the  Middle-aged ;  and  the  ancient 
comparison  of  Mr.  Manns  with  so  very  different  a  type 
of  musician  as  .Mr.  Henry  Wood,  and  of  Mr.  Henry 
Wood  with  Richter,  was  as  interesting  as  ever.  Mr. 
Manns,  first,  is  a  trifle  older  than  Mr.  Wood,  or  for 
that  nialter  than  Richter,  and  lives,  moves  and  has  his 


being  in  a  world  that  Mr.  Wood  never  knew,  and  that 
Richter  only  knows  slightly,  the  world  that  regards 
Mendelssohn  as  only  a  little,  if  at  all,  lower  than 
Beethoven,  Mozart  as  considerably  beneath  both  of 
them,  and  Wagner — if  one  only  spoke  the  truth — as 
a  latter-day  intruder  clean  out  of  the  traditional  line 
of  classical  composers.    It  is  the  world  of  Sir  George 
Grove  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Manns,  and  of  a  thousand 
duffers  who  cannot  see  in   Beethoven,  nor  even  in 
Mendelssohn,  what  Mr.  Manns  and  Sir  George  Grove 
see  in  them  ;  it  is  a  world  which  seems  outrageously 
impossible  to  the  generation  that  regards  Beethoven 
as  perhaps  the  equal   of  Mozart,  but  Mendelssohn 
as   a   talented   Jew-boy  who  got  little  further  than 
the  second  letter  of  the  alphabet  of  music.     It  is  a 
world,  moreover,  in  which  genuine  conducting,  play- 
,  ing  on  the  orchestra,  was  absolutely  unknown.  It 
makes  such   an   admirer   of  Sir   George   Grove  as 
myself  blush  to  think  of  the  renderings  of  Beethoven 
that  pleased  him  half-a-century  ago.    Probably  they 
were  very  little  better  than  the  Philharmonic  gives 
now.     It  was  a  strange  world  ;  but  the  strangest  thing 
in  the  whole  business  is  that,  living  in  that  world,  and 
cherishing  so  many  of  its  odd  illusions  and  delusions, 
Mr.  Manns  has  grown  to  be  a  conductor  in  many 
respects  as  modern  as  the  most  of  us  could  wish. 
He  began  as  a  bandmaster  who  made  his  men  play 
accurately  and   keep  their  uniforms   smart ;  and  he 
has  gradually  become  an  artist,  in  his  way  a  perfect 
artist.    He  cannot  play  Wagner  as  Wagner  is  played 
by  Mottl  or  Wood  ;  but  the  music  he  really  loves,  the 
music  he  would  take  to  Siberia  with  him  were  Lord 
Salisbury  to  hand  him  over  to  Russia  as  a  "  graceful 
concession  "  and   possibly  a   Nihilist,  the   music   of  '. 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  he  plays  1 
perfectly,   and   with   quite   a   modern,    an  un-early- 
Victorian,  sense  of  its  beauty.     It   is   only   in  his 
playing  of  Wagner  and  Mozart  that  one  perceives 
the  early  Victorian,  the  musician  of  the  Mendelssohnite 
age  ;   it  is  only  by  his  playing  of  Schumann    that  , 
one  perceives  that  in  some  respects  the  man  of  the 
Mendelssohnite  ag-e  is  still  struggling  to  emerge  from  his  > 
Mendelssohnism.    When,  for  instance,  he  was  working 
away  on  Saturday  week  at  the  tiresome  Rhenish  sym- 
phony, one  knew  instinctively  that  he  was  feeling  young  , 
once  again,  once  again  a  pioneer,  a  pioneer  showing  that  ' 
mighty  though  Mendelssohn  was,  Schumann  was  not 
precisely  to  be  scoffed  at,  but  indeed  a  master  whose 
music  is  crammed  full  of  profound  meanings.  WHiat 
the  meanings  are,  heaven   only  knows  ;    but  many 
gentlemen  of  no  considerable  intelligence  find  them  • 
and  Mr.  Manns,  a' gentleman  of  undoubted  intelligence, 
goes  on  conducting  vigorously,  seemingly  hoping  to 
find  them  some  day.    It  corresponds  exactly  to  his 
treatment  of  Schumann,  and  to   his   reverence  and 
enthusiasm  for  Schumann,  that  he  plays  Wagner  with 
a   happy-go-lucky   carelessness   and    energy   and  at 
least  a  little  condescension.    Wagner  is  to  him  an 
untamed  and  untameable  young  giant ;  what  he  chiefly 
feels  in  Wagner,  in  any  piece  of  Wagner,  from  the 
"  Dutchman"  overture  to  the  Death-song  in  "Tristan" 
is  its  fire,  vigour  and  colour.     So  he  rushes  gaily 
through,  undoubtedly  giving  one,  almost  thrusting  inta 
one's  brain,  very  vivid,  extraordinarily  vivid,  impres- 
sions of  certain  sides  of  Wagner's  music.     All  the 
energy  is  there,  all  the  picturesque   colour,  all  the 
flaming  passion  ;  but  of  its  quality  of  deep  and  tender 
human  emotion  he  seems  to  have  no  faintest  notion. 
Yet  this,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that  he  finds  and 
interprets  much  of  the  human    side  of  Beethoven's 
music,  only  shows  what  a  pre-established  conviction 
can  do.    It  is  because  Mr.  Manns  learnt  to  believe  in 
the  days  of  the  old  world  that  Wagner's  music  was, 
one    might  almost  say,  inhuman,  that  he   finds  no- 
human  quality  in  it.    On  the  whole  I  think  I  prefer  j| 
Mr.  Manns  in  Beethoven;  he  certainly  gets  the  best  M 
and  fullest  out  of  himself  in  Beethoven,  and  especially  i 
in  such  symphonies  as  the  Fourth.    In  the  slow  move-  h 
ment  of  the  Fifth  he  does  not  fill  the  cup  full,  nor  is  the  |i 
liquor  rich  enough  ;  in  the  finale  one  feels  the  lack  of 
massive  strength  behind  that  buoyant,  sparkling  vigour. 
But  he  gives  us  all  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  immortal 
song  in  the  Fourth,  and  its  deep,  tremulous  joyfulness 
does  not  lie  outside  his  emotional  gamut.     I  don't  know 
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whether  or  not  it  is  o\viM>:-  to  Mr.  Manns  liavin-  lor- 
merlv  conducted  a  military  band  and  havmjr  thus  accimred 
I  love  of  p\cni\  of  the  wood-wind  tone  that  the  wooil- 
wind  tone  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  always  much  louder, 
■ind  sometimes  harsher,  than  at  other  concerts.  Hut  it 
certainly  is  so  ;  and  this  is  not  a  bad  thuii,'  m  nuich  ol 
Beethoven,  who  so  often  smothered  the  wood-wind 
under  a  mass  of  strini^s.  In  Schubert  he  is  hue  also, 
in  the  same  war  as  he  is  fine  in  Wai,nier,  missinj-  only 
the  qualities  which  he  misses  in  Watrner,  but  givini?  us 
all  Schvibert's  enert^v  and  ^^v.ipWic  picturesqueness 
With  Mozart  he  is  never  successful  ;  he  plays  Mozart 
as  he  plavs  Handel  ;  and  thou-h  Avith  Handel  the  result 
is  entrancin^^  with  Mozart  it  is  merely  meanin-less. 
But  Mr  Manns  is  a  conductor  to  hear  as  often  as 
possible.  I  myself  rarely  miss  an  opportumty,  despite 
the  deplorable'  railway  arrans^ements,  which  do  not 
come  up  even  to  my  by  no  means  sybaritic  notions  ot 
personal  comfort.  .  tvt 

The  main  difference  between  Mr.  Manns  and  Mr. 
Wood  is  that  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  is  the 
more  serious  musician.     This  may  seem  odd  to  the 
many  -ood  people  who  are  still  under  the  impression 
that 'Mendelssohn,  because  he  wrote  solemn  oratorios 
and  symphonies,  was  a  more  serious  musician  than 
Warner,  who  wrote  only  operas  and  music-dramas. 
These  verv  estimable  people  imaj^ine  that  a  man  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  playing  the  immaculate  Mendels- 
sohn, and  to  preaching  the  gospel  of  Schumann,  must 
of  necessity  be  a  more  serious,  a  more  profound,  mu- 
sician than' one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  playing  and 
preachincr  Wagner.   Of  course  these  beliefs  are  delight- 
fully naive  ;  but  then  they  are  altogether  wrong,  with- 
out' foundation.     They  are  only  part  of  the  general 
belief  of  the  last  generation  that  it  was  wiser  and  more 
serious  than  this  generation.    It  was  not.    The  last 
generation  had  not  seriousness  enough  to  be  serious 
over  serious  things  :  it  was  serious  enough  over  trifles, 
the  conventions  that  enable  the  social  machine  to  travel 
easily,  and  such  ideas  as  duty  and  the  sacredness  of  the 
marriage  vow  :  it  wasted  its  seriousness  on  these  and 
took  no  thought  of  the  seriousness  of  life.   That  we  come 
to  this  earth  and  have  at  most  some  thirty  years— many 
of  us  have  not  that— of  full  and  active  life,  and  then  are 
wiped  out,  as  a  pencil  drawing  is  w'iped  off  a  slate,  and 
all  the  game  is  over — this  never  occurred  to  the  last 
generation,  judging  from  the  way  it  spent  its  days  on 
formalities  and  such  idiotic  absurdities  as  the  making 
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of  a  fortune.    This  generation— the  best  part  of  this 
generation— is  too  wise  to  waste  the  brief  years  thus. 
W'e  reject  all  that  our  fathers  have  told  us— our  fathers 
who  threw  away  their  precious  lives  on  useless'  objects 
and  died  despairing  or  hoping  to  gain  the  phantom 
happiness  in  a  future  world  for  the  existence  of  which 
there  is  no  tittle  of  evidence  which  would  not  be  rejected 
by  a  man  so  stupid  as  an  average  judge.    We  want  to 
have  the  last  sensation,  the  last  thrill,  out  of  life,  and  we 
will  w-aste  no  irrecoverable  moment  on  anything  that 
does  not  help  us  to  do  that.    We  view  life  so  seriously 
as   to  pass  contemptuously,  as   to  regard    as  quite 
irrelevant,  a  hundred   thousand   things   which  were 
thought  all-important  by  our  forebears  who  had  not 
realised  the  brevity  and  therefore  the  seriousness  of  life. 
We  know  that  "ripeness  is  all,"  and  that  death,  abso- 
lutely, without  reservations,  ends  all  ;  and  we  seek  only 
for  ripeness.    Now  this  is  and  is  not  a  digression.  It 
has  no  direct  connexion  with  Mr.  Wood  ;  but  it  explains 
to  an  extent  the  difference  between  Mr.  Wood  and 
Mr.   Manns.     Mr.   Manns  belongs   to  an  age  which 
accepted  many  of  the  irrelevancies  of  life  as  essentials, 
and  accepted  Mendelssohn  as  the  teacher  of  essentials  ; 
Mr.  Wood,  quite  unconsciously  I  suspect,  belongs  to 
the  generation  which  has  awaked  to  the  seriousness  of 
life.     Mr.  Manns  believes  in  Mendelssohn,  Schumann 
and  Schumann's  meanings  ;    Mr.   Wood  knows  that 
little  in  Schumann  or  Mendelssohn  gives  him  pleasure, 
the  high  delight  and  thrill  that  one  lives  for,  and  he 
scornfully  rejects  them  both.    Mr.  Manns  endeavours 
to  make  every  detail  clear,  to  play  everything  in  a  way 
to  which  Schumann  himself  could  take  no  exception  ; 
and  he  does  this  mainly  because  he  considers  it  good 
musicianship.     Mr.  Wood  tries  first  to  give  the  true 
general  impression  of  everything  he  plays  ;  and  he  does 
this  because  he  knows   that  it  is  not  the  technical 


structure  that  thrills  one,  but  the  beauty  ol  the  things 
and  the  emotion  it  communicates.    The  giving  ot  that 
impression  made  safe,  Mr.  Wood  goes  on  to  secure 
perfection  of  detail  ;  for  he  is  a  musician,  and  after  all 
every  true  musician  is  a  bit  of  a  pedant  in  a  harmless 
way'    But  1  wish  to  insist  that  it  is  not  because  Mr. 
Wood  is  less,  but  because  he  is  really  more  serious, 
than  Mr.  Manns,  because  he  belongs  to  a  more  serious 
generation,  a  generation  which  looks  the  truth  squarely 
in  the  face,  that  he  plays  the  orchestra  so  differently 
from  Mr.  Manns,  and  plays  such  different  kinds  of 
music.     Within  recent  times,  within  even    my  own 
memory,  I  have  talked  so  often  of  Mr.  Wood  that  it  is 
needless  to  discuss  him  in  detail  once  again.    But  I 
admire  his  playing  so  much,  and  take  so  great  a  pride 
in  having  been  amongst  the  first  to  hail  him  as  the 
bio-<^est  conductor  England  has  produced,  that  I  want 
to^take  the  admirer's  privilege  of  finding  fault.  His 
fault  is  that  he  gets  too  far  away  from  Mr.  Manns 
fault— if  so  excellent  a  quality  can  be  called  a  fault— of 
takincr  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  detail.    I  long  to  hear 
his   orchestral   tone  as  beautifully  balanced   as  Mr. 
Manns'   or  Richter's  ;  I  want  him  to  let  the  brass  sing 
freely,  and  not  to  drive  it  into  a  corner  and  bully  it  until 
it  m'oves  as  stiffly  as  a  column  of  raw-  recruits.  This 
curious   stiffness   and   hardness   of    the    brass,  this 
uncertain    balance,    does    not   result   from  mastery, 
but   from   lack    of    mastery.      Just   as    Mr.  Wood 
beats  Mr.  Manns  in  many  things,  so  certainly  does 
Mr.   Manns  beat   Mr.  Wood  in   the  mere  technical 
command  of  his  instrument.      And  it  surely  is  the 
be'^inning   of  great  art  to  have  command  of  your 
ins'trument  ;   to  be  able  to  strike  the  right  note  of 
your   instrument    is   certainly   as   important   to  the 
player   as   to   be   able   to  find   the  right   words  is 
to  a  writer.     Mr.  Wood  can  generally  find  what  he 
wants;   but  in  his  dealings  with  the  brass,  and  m 
carrying  too  far  the  plan  of  getting  the  general  effect 
and  letting  the  detail  go  hang,  he  has  something  to 
learn. 

And  the  Middle-aged?    Richter  has  become  rather  a 
funny  spectacle  to  me.    Of  course  his  mastery  of  his 
instrument  is  complete.    He  plays  the  right  notes,  to 
use  my  former  figure,  with  even  greater  security  than 
Mr.  Manns.    Wagner  took  excellent  care  that  he  learnt 
to  do  that.    And  yet—!    His  world  is  as  far  away 
from  ours  as   Mr.  Manns'    world  is ;  and  like  Mr. 
Manns  he  makes  violent  efforts  to  catch  up  with  the 
younger  generation.    But  whereas  the  world  of  Manns 
is  th^e   Mendelssohn   world,    in  Richter's  case   it  is 
the  anti-Mendelssohn  world.     Now  it  is  as  absurd 
nowadays  to  be  an  anti-Mendelssohnite  as  it  is  to  be  a 
Mendelssohnite.     Mendelssohnism  having   ceased  to 
exist,  its  opposite  also  must  cease  to  exist,  or  must 
exist  as  a  fatuous  middle-aged  gentleman  hammering 
violently  on  the  door  of  a  house  where  for  some  years 
the  notice  "To  let,  or  for  sale  at  any  price"  has  been 
exposed.    Richter  himself  has  realised  that ;  it  should 
be  remembered  that  he  does  not  reside  at  Villa  Wahn- 
fried,  where  poor  dead  Mendelssohnism  is  still  regarded 
as  a  living,  active,  malignant  foe.    So  he  plays  the 
"new"  men,  especially  the  Russian  new  men,  with  a 
painful  lack  of  discrimination,  which  shows  that  new^- 
ness,  and  a  desire  to  get  out  of  anti-Mendelssohnism, 
but  certainly  no  very  genuine  desire  to  play  only  the 
best  music  he  chances  on,  is  his  object.    The  sad  truth 
is  that  Richter  has  no  personality,  no  soul,  like  Manns 
or  Wood  or  Mottl.     The  real  Richter,  all  his  outer 
coatings   stripped  away,  would  prove  to  be  a  very 
commonplace  person  indeed.     But  he  has  learnt  his 
trade.    On  Monday  he  played  the  "  Tannhauser  "  over- 
ture and  other  very,  very  stale  Wagner  things  with  a 
technical  perfection  that  beat  Mr.  Manns  clean  out  of 
the  field  and  left  Mr.  Wood  nowhere.    After  that  he 
played  an  interminable  Russian  piece  of  brainless  stu- 
pidity ;  and  he  ended  with  a  marvellous  interpretation 
of  the'  Heroic  symphony  of  Beethoven.     But  before  he 
reached  that  most  of  the  audience  had  left. 

I  would  like  to  have  discoursed  a  little  more  fully  of 
Richter,  but  my  space  is  eaten  up,  and  he  must 
stand  over  until  my  next  article.  I  have  also  to  apolo- 
o-ise  to  Mr.  Pachniann  for  my  inability  to  attend  his 
Chopin  recital  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  Pachmann  is  a 
pianist  who  should  be  seen  by  every  one.       J.  F.  R. 
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AX  AWFUL  WARNING. 

<<  T^HE  usual  thing,  I  suppose?  Nothing  Hke  the 
usual  thing-  !  "  said  Lord  Twombley,  the 
"Cabinet  Minister,"  as  his  secretary  handed  him  the 
speech  he  was  to  learn  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
street.  There  is  in  that  apophthegm  a  profundity  and 
point  which  Mr.  Pinero  does  not  usually  compass.  Its 
irony  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  play  in  which 
it  was  spoken  failed  precisely  because  it  was  not  the 
usual  thing.  The  public  likes  the  usual  thing,  and  they 
who  work  under  the  public's  eye — politicians,  dramatists', 
policemen  and  such  folk— can  do  the  unusual  thing  only 
at  their  own  peril.  The  further  a  man  work  from  the 
public,  and  the  less  responsible  he  be  to  it,  the  greater 
his  freedom  to  do  what  pleases  him.  That  is  why 
diplomacy  is  more  progressive  and  more  fascinating 
than  politics,  and  literature  or  painting  than  the  drama. 
Politics  and  drama  are  behind  the  times  because  of  the 
franchise  and  the  "  gods."  The  public  is  always  behind 
the  times.  When  we  speak  of  the  "times"  we  mean 
the  ideas  and  actions  of  a  small  but  gifted  minority, 
which  does  gradually,  painfully  drag  the  public  up  to 
the  position  which  itself  has  reached,  though  not  before 
a  newer  minority  has  established  itself  still  further 
ahead.  Now,  the  public  takes  a  more  serious  interest 
in  politics  than  in  the  drama,  studies  them  and  under- 
stands them  better,  and  so  is  in  them  nearer  behind  the 
times.  The  drama  it  regards — why  not  ? — as  its  little 
diversion.  It  does  not  want  to  think  about  it,  to  make 
itself  uncomfortable  over  so  trivial  a  matter.  It  wants 
to  enjoy  itself  in  a  quiet,  vaccine  manner.  It  wants  to 
browse  on  the  usual  thing.  So  it  flocked  to  "Sweet 
Lavender,"  whilst  it  left  the  "Cabinet  Minister"  more 
or  less  severely  alone.  But  "Mrs.  Tanqueray"  was 
unusual — why  was  that  flocked  to  ?  Only  because  it 
was  thought  to  be  improper.  "Mrs.  Ebbsmith  " 
failed  because  the  public  had  already  been  bullied 
(by  the  minority)  into  seeing  that  there  had  been 
nothing  so  very  shocking  in  her  forerunner.  If  only 
the  serio-propagandist  critics  had  encouraged  the 
"public  in  believing  Mr.  Pinero  to  be  a  wicked  man, 
instead  of  showing  them  how  good  he  was,  the  realistic 
drama  might  still  be  flourishing  in  London — might,  by 
this  time,  have  become  the  usual  thing.  The  unusual 
thing  can  be  smuggled  quickly  into  the  theatre  under 
some  false  pretext,  but  the  pretext  must  be  kept  up  for 
some  time  ;  otherwise  the  public  has  to  be  converted  in 
the  ordinary  way.  And  that  is  a  very  slow  process,  as 
I  have  shown.  The  usual  thing,  however,  if  it  be  done 
passably  well,  is  sure  to  succeed  on  its  own  merits. 

Till  the  -curtain  rose  on  the  third  act  of  "  When  a 
Man's  in  Love,"  the  play  written  by  Messrs.  Anthony 
Hope  and  Edward  Rose  for  the  Court  Theatre,  the 
audience  was  enjoying  itself  thoroughly.  Here,  indeed, 
they  thought  was  a  good  example  of  the  usual  thing. 
Messrs.  Hope  and  Rose  seemed  to  have  composed  a 
triumph.  None  foresaw  the  sinister  nature  of  the  third 
act  !  The  very  surnames  of  the  two  authors  seemed  a 
safeguard  against  sinister  innovation  —  the  one,  the 
noblest  emotion  of  the  human  heart ;  the  other,  the 
dear  emblem  of  our  land.  The  caste  was  a  good  one, 
the  dialogue  was  as  dolly  as  could  be,  and  all  the 
characters  were  ambling  serenely  down  a  beaten  track 
such  as  the  public  loves.  There  was  no  suspicion, 
— how  could  there  be  ? — that  this  track  led  to  a  horrid, 
sheer,  precipitous  abyss.  So  far,  there  were  only  two 
little  flaws  in  the  production.  One  of  these  was  that 
Miss  Marion  Terry,  as  Lady  Mary  Thurston,  the 
heroine,  had  a  rather  trivial  part,  in  which  she  had 
scope  only  for  her  charm,  none  for  her  power  of 
acting.  The  other  was  that  the  cool-headed,  sympa- 
thetic American  was  played  by  an  American,  Mr.  Paul 
-Arthur,  not  by  an  Englishman,  and  so  seemed  quite 
unlike  an  American — unlike  the  usual  thing.  True,  the 
character  of  "  Captain  Hilliard  (late  U.S.  army)"  had 
been  drawn  by  the  authors  accordmg  to  the  strictest 
convention.  Most  of  his  speeches  began  duly  with  an 
"  I  guess  "  or  a  "See  here."  He  was  a  great  hand 
at  Poker,  which  duly  he  played,  and  at  cock-tails,  which 
he  duly  mixed,  on  the  stage.  The  authors  had  evidently 
meant  him  to  be  played  duly  with  a  strong  twang,  a 
sombrero  and  a  goatee.  Mr.  Paul  Arthur,  with'  his 
Cisatlantic  voice  and  vesture,  was  as  terrible  a  shock 


to  the  audience  as  he  must  have  been  to  the  authors. 
"  He  whipped  out  his  derringer.  I  whipped  out  mine! 
(Pause.)  He  rode  to  the  cemetery.  I  walked  behind." 
Imagine  that  line  delivered  with' no  more  of  a  stage- 
twang  than  you  have,  reader,  or  I  !  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  audience  bore  all  this,  for  the  authors'  sake, 
without  protest,  realising  that  the  authors  had  splashed 
on  the  local  colour  with  a  liberal  brush,  and  that  it  was 
not  their  fault  If  Mr.  Arthur  wantonly  washed  it  all  out. 
But  let  me  leave  the  painful  subject  of  Mr.  Arthur. 
It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  first  two  acts  of  the 
play  itself.  Here  was  no  violation  of  theatrical  pro- 
bability. Here  were  no  idiotic  surprises.  Here  was 
Lady^  Mary  Thurston,  beloved  by  the  sympathetic 
American  and  by  Percival  Dekker,  a  nervous  millionaire. 
She  rejects  the  latter,  declaring  her  deep  esteem  for 
the  former.  Here,  too,  was  young  and  foolish  Chris 
Athelstan,  about  whom  Lady  Mary,  his  cousin,  is 
very  anxious,  for  Chris  has  fallen  among  a  set  of 
men  who  cheat  him  at  Poker,  and  is  fast  losing 
all  his  money.  Hilliard  tells  the  young  man  that 
th  ese  friends  of  his  are  sharpers.  The  young  man  is 
angry.  In  order  to  convince  him,  Hilliard  devises  a 
scheme.  He  will  himself  fleece  the  young  man  by  means 
of  a  silver  cigar  case  which  is  bright  enough  to  reflect 
his  opponent's  cards.  Then  he  will  confess  the  trick  to 
the  young  man,  who  will  see  how  foolish  it  is  to  play 
with  elder  players.  Surely  a  very  perilous  and  round- 
about scheme  to  achieve  a  very  simple  purpose  !  But 
no  matter.  Theatrically,  it  is  the  usual  thing,  and  it 
secures  the  second  act.  Hilliard  confides  his  scheme  to 
the  millionaire,  giving  him  a  letter  which  shall  serve  as 
evidence  of  his  own  probity.  The  millionaire,  left  alone, 
lights  a  candle  and  burns  his  rival's  letter.  In  the  next 
act,  of  course,  the  game  takes  place,  the  millionaire 
being  present  with  another  character.  Lord  Pitkeithly. 
The  public  loves  a  gambling-scene.  Realistic  gambling 
would,  of  course,  be  quite  ineffective  on  the  stage.  It 
would  not  do  for  the  gambler  to  play,  as  in  real  life,  with 
a  calm,  inscrutable  politeness.  The  agony  of  the  game 
must  be  explicit.  Do  you  remember  the  scene  in  the 
"  Masqueraders,"  where  David  Remon  gambled  for 
possession  of  the  baronet's  wife,  and  how  the  baronet 
gasped  and  shouted  and  drank  deep  potations  of 
brandy,  and  how,  when  the  game  was  over,  the  vic- 
torious Remon,  instead  of  smiling  and  saying  quietly, 
as  he  would  have  said  in  real  life,  "Well',  some  day  I 
must  give  you  your  revenge  !"  clutched  his  unfortu- 
nate opponent  by  the  throat,  forced  him  down  upon 
the  floor  and  half-strangled  him,  whilst  he  extorted 
from  him  a  sacred  oath  to  abide  by  the  results  of  the 
game  ?  Mr.  Ben  Webster,  who  plays  the  part  of 
Chris  Athelstan,  behaves  in  the  customary  manner, 
drinking  deep  potations  of  brandy,  muttering  hoarsely, 
snatching  at  the  cards  as  they  are  dealt  to  him, 
and  at  his  hair  as  it  stands  on  end.  The 
audience  watches  him  breathlessly.  Meanwhile,  the 
millionaire  silently  calls  Lord  Pitkeithly's  attention  to 
the  cigar-case.  Alarums  [  and  excursions  ensue. 
Hilliard  asks  the  millionaire  to  clear  him.  The  mil- 
lionaire denies  receipt  of  the  excriminating  letter,  denies 
that  Hilliard  made  any  communication  to  him.  Hilliard 
is  left  alone,  crushed  by  the  blow.  The  curtain  slowly 
descends  between  him  and  an  enraptured  audience. 

During  the  entracte,  every  one  is  looking  forward  to 
the  last  act  with  extreme  pleasure.  Every  one  knows 
what  that  act  will  be  like.  Lady  Mary  will,  of  course, 
believe  Hilliard  to  be  guilty  of  the  hideous  crime  with 
which  he  has  been  charged.  In  her  distress,  she  will 
transfer  her  esteem  to  the  rejected  millionaire.  He, 
however,  will  be  stricken  with  remorse.  He  will 
summon  all  the  other  characters,  make  full  confession, 
draw  Lady  Mary  towards  Hilliard,  join  their  hands,  and, 
covered  with  glory,  falter  from  the  stage  to  begin  a  new 
life  in  a  new  world.  The  other  characters  will  presently 
steal  away,  casting  sympathetic  glances  at  the  united 
lovers.    And  then — 

Hilliard.  Dearest,  we  shall  be  very,  very  happy 
together,  shall  we  not  ? 

Lady  Mary.  Yes  !  But  we  must  always  remember 
/li/n  ! 

Curtain. 

During  the  entr'acte,  all  this  seemed  to  us  quite  in- 
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■xMtnble     It  is  the  usual  thi.i-.  a.ul  wo  novo-  a.eam 

"^'te  "  nd   .  ;   tvJul   Anticipations  lalsilWd 
:;ic  St  ynical  and  unsoon.Iy  fashion  !   'Hao  curlau. 
h  .  Iv  risen  when  "the  rrotcssor,"  an  unportant 

<  "s  a  o  '„  I  me  kni,  tl.eir  brou-s  a„J  toss  tho,r  «a.  els, 
;"  who  slKH,ia  sav  "Tho  public  will  „«e,-  si""'  '  - 

iM  her  lover's  innocence.    The  only  ^l''^'^  :>^>  J'^^^S" 
;\  v  he  shall  clear  himself  in  the  eyes  ot  the  world 
^^Ue^F.tk  Athelstan.  a  ^<^ool^^y ,  J^o  rn  t^ 
act  exhibited  an  automatic  apparatus   or  takmg  snap 

?3-t^iS 

^Xr^^.   Enter  the  millionaire,  Lady  Mary 
announces  that  she  is  betrothed  to  Hdliard.     Chr  s, 
SeX  and  the  millionaire  refuse  to  congratulate 
The  footiights  are  lowered,  and  the  school-boy  gves  a 
ma'^ic-lantern  entertainment— imagme  !  m  the  last  act 
!lsliwh  -  comic  portraits  of  Chris  Athelstan,  Pitkefly 
I^d  o  herVersons  of  the  play.    HilUard  says  that  there 
fs  also  a  portrait  of  the  millionaire,  burnmg  a  lettei. 
¥h:  mmionalre  is  dumbfounded.     Reahsmg  that  the 
crame  is  up,  he  slinks  out  ot  the  room.    Pitkeitiily  ana 
ChHs  congratulate  Hiiliard  on  the  happy  vmchcation  ot 
hi^  honoun    The  curtain  fails  just  as  the  school-boy  is 
Siking  a  snap-shot  of  HilUard  and  Lady  Mary  m  each 

°  Th?  :Xnce  is  dazed.    It  does  not  hoot  .K,r  hlss^ 
It  even  applauds,  as  from  force  of  habit.     But  how 
Li  ficantlv  less  loud  the  applause  s  now  than  it  was 
at"  he  end  of  the  second  act  !    Now  it  is  but  an  ernpty 
automatic  noise  ;  then  it  was  the  spo"^-'-^^^^^.,^^ ! 
of  a  thousand  throats.    There  has  been  a  wilful,  crue 
Violation  of  the  usual  thing.     The  pubhc  is  deeply 
wounded.    The  dramatic  critics  around  me  struggling 
into  their  coats,  seem  to  have  aged  considerably.  I 
myself,  with  a  dangerous  light  in  my  eyes,  elbow  mj 
wly  fi;mly  to  the  vestibule.    There  I  knock  at   he  box 
office  and  demand  loudly  that  my  order  for  a  stall  shall 
be  returned  to  me  in  full. 


l-nLM  uul    in  anv  case,  can  cnvisaRTO  a  conflict  with 
K^lie  alone  with  calmness.    With  a  --y  greaUy  m- 
Icrior  to  our  own,  and  a-i  army  P'^^^^^'"'^- 
•IS  well  as  without  leaders  on  whom  it  can  rel> ,  1  tancu 
sUuKls  to  lose  nuich  more  than  she  can  P-^'hl>. 
Her  colonies  would  be  at  our  ■"^^/''f"'^/^'^ 
credible  that  the  twenty-e.ght-year-old  Thn  d  Repu  c 
c  ndd  survive  the  first  shock  of  arms.  .Already  one  fo.c- 
seeing  Frenchmen  has  muttered  the  signihcant  phrase  . 
"  A  Naval  Sedan." 


MORAL. 


Beware  of  trifling  with  the  public. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 


Max. 


There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  infinitesinial 
possibility  of  a  war  with  France  should  lower  the  N^j  ue 
of  any  securities  which  are  dealt_  in  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  except  those  which  are  directly  de- 
p  ^Info    the^/rosperity  of  France.    But  as  every  one 
knows  nowadays,  and  none  better  than  those  whose 
business  lies  in  the  Stock  markets,  prices   are  not 
regulated  by  value  but  by  supply  and  demand.  Pnc.s 
enter-e  from  the  vociferous  buying  and  selling^  of  the 
market-place.      Values    remain    hidden   in  balance- 
sheets,  only  to  be  discovered  by  close  scrutiny,  and  the 
only  certainty  is  that  in  normal  times  and  m  the  long 
run  prices  will  surely  approximate  to  true  values.  Since 
fast  week  quotations  have  been  depressed  ma  1  depart- 
ments by  the  fear  of  realisations,  due  mainly  to  tl  e 
Ssturbed  condition  of  the  Money  Market,  Probably 
the  direct  effect  of  our  strained  relations  with  France  m 
causing  sales  of  stocks  and  shares  has  been  very  small 
since  there  is  a  general  belief  that  some  way  out  of  the 
impasse  will  be  discovered.    But  the  indirect  effect  ha., 
b"en  considerable,  for  the  rise  in  the.  value  of  money 
here,  in  Berlin,  and  now  in  Pans,  has  compelled  a  tew 
speculators  operating  with  borrowed  money  to  put  their 
vJoWIngs  on  the  market,  and-  whilst  there  were  these 
sellers   about,    the   political    situation  has  cau.ed  a 
;   ntiful  lack  k  buyers.    In  reality  the  celling  has  been 
of    comparatively   small   extent   and   has  depressed 
quotations  out  of  all  proportion  to  f  ^'^S^'^'^'f^^J^'l 
irolono-ed  period  of  stagnation  and  the  many  shocks 
the  markets  have  received  during  this  unfortunate  year 
have  long  ago  driven  out  the  majority  ot  weak  holders, 
and  stocks  and  shares  are  held  mainly  m  strong  hands 
Here  in  England  the  monetary  position  is  m  the  main 
sat  sfacroryrand  now  that  the  Bank  of  France  ha.s 
raised  its  rkte  of  discount,  Berlin  will  be  compelled  to 
set  its  house  in  order.     Money  will  probably  remain 
dearer  for  a  time,  which  is  by  no  means  a  disadvantage 
for  everybody,  but  the  general  position  will  be  ^rnproved 
and  if  the  Fashoda  incident  is  satisfactorily  disposed  ot 
we  anticipate  that  confidence  will  be  rapid  y  restored. 
Even  if  dreadful  war  should  intervene  there  is  _  no 
likelihood  of  panic,  nor  even  of  a  very  serious  depression. 
Had  the  present  condition  of  affairs  followed  close  upon 
a  period  of  active  and  general  speculation,  disaster 
would  assuredly  have  followed. 


FROM  the  Stock  Exchange  point  of  view  actual  war 
would  have  a  smaller  disturbing  effect  than  the 
uncertainty  of  the  past  few  days.    Rumour,  painted 
with  a  hundred  tongues,  mostly  lying,  plays  havoc  with 
quotations,  and  the  oldest  market  hand  has  infinite 
difficultv  in  disentangling  the  various  influences  and 
allotting  to  each  its  proper  importance      When,  in 
addition   it  is  remembered  that  Rumours  hetichmen, 
the  evening  newspapers,  have  chosen  Throgmorton 
Street  as  the  favourite   exhibition   ground  for  their 
sensational  placards,  the  continual  state  of  nervousness 
and  alarm  in  which  during  a  time  of  crisis  stockbrokers 
and  stockjobbers  pass  their  lives  may  be  understood. 
In    the   period   immediately   preceding    the  declara- 
tion of  war  between  America  and  Spain  quotations 
ytumbled  all  round.    When  war  was  actually  declared 
they  steadied  and  then  rose  up  to  and  beyond  their 
previous  level.    No  one  at  present  believes  it  possible 
that  war  will  actually  arise  between  England  and  France 
out  of  the  Fashoda  business,  but  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  we  are  ready  enough  to  apply  to  Frenchmen 
their  own  proverb,  and  to  say  that  with  them  it  is  always 
the  unexpected  which  happens.    History  has  taught  the 
whole  world  to  place  little  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
French  Governments  and  even  of  French  society,  and 
the  Dreyfus  affair,  with  all  that  it  connotes,  has  enor- 
mously increased  the  distrust  which  is  felt  even  by  those 
who  most  admire  the  genius  of  the  French  nation. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  centre  of  the  monetary  disturb- 
ance was   in  New  York.    There  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  this  case-  the  causes  were  not  wholly 
natural,  but  in  part  due  to  a  certain  interference  with 
the  normal  course  of  the  Money  Market  which  was 
checkmated  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land in  raising  its  rate  of  discount  to  3  per  cent,  on 
22  September  last.    Now,  however,  the  centre  of  dis- 
turbance has  shifted  across  the  Atlantic  to  Berlin,  and 
the  further  rise  in  the  Bank  Rate  last  weeR  from  3  to  4 
per  cent.,  like  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  the  Bank  of  France 
on  Thursday,  from  the  2  per  cent,  at  which  it  has  stood 
since  March,  1895,  to  3  per  cent.,  was  due  to  the  mone- 
tTrJ  position  in  Berlin.'   It  is  well  known  that  a  large 
quantity  of  German  paper  of  not  quite  first-class  quality 
has  been  afloat  in  London  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
although  some  of  the  stories  which  have  been  told  about 
the  absurd  excesses  into  which  the  credit  system_  has 
fallen  in  Germany  are  certainly  exaggerated,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  highly  desirable  to  check  the  further 
influx  of  German  bills  into  this  country,  and  more 
especially  those  which  were  not  genuinely  mercantile. 
A  similar  state  of  affairs  existed  in  Pans.  _  The  cheap- 
ness of  money  there  attracted  large  quantities  ot  German 
paper,  and  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  raising 
its  rate  last  week  necessarily  drove  Berlin  to  niake 
further  demands  upon  the  French  capital.   It  must  have 
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liorritijJ  the  s;ood  boulevardiers  extremely  to  discover 
that  the  hereditary  enemy  had  been  speculating  largely 
and  profitably  with  French  money,  but  in  mere  self- 
defence  the  Bank  of  France  was  obliged  to  raise  its  rate 
of  discounts,  and  Berlin,  cut  off  from  access  to  the 
hoards  of  London  and  Paris,  will  have  to  contract  its 
operations,  with  some  advantage  to  the  rest  of  the 
■world,  and  considerable  advantage  to  itself.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  necessity  for  the  rise  in  the  French 
Bank  rate  should  have  come  at  this  particular  moment, 
since  ignorance  will  generally  attribute  it  to  the  strained 
relations  between  England  and  France,  with  which  it 
has  in  all  probability  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Uneasi- 
ness will  thus  be  intensified,  which  makes  it  the  more 
to  be  desired  that  the  two  Governments  should  hasten 
to  some  conclusion. 

The  advance  of  the  French  Bank  rate,  whilst  it  de- 
pressed the  Stock  Markets,  of  course  strengthened  dis- 
count rates  here,  and  helped  the  Bank  of  England  to 
make  its  own  rate  effective.  This  it  has  been  doing 
during  the  week  by  large  borrowings  on  the  market, 
the  Bank  return  showing  a  decline  of  495,000  in 
Government  securities,  and  of  ;^467,ooo  in  "  other " 
securities.  There  has  been  a  large  return  of  notes 
and  coin  from  internal  circulation,  so  that,  although 
;^^247,ooo  of  coin  and  bullion  was  taken  for  export,  the 
Reserve  has  increased  ;i^340,ooo,  and  the  proportion  of 
Reserve  to  Liabilities  has  risen  2§  per  cent,  to  49  per 
cent.  This  is  a  satisfactory  showing,  and  is  evidence 
that  the  Bank  of  England  has  a  firm  control  of  the 
situation.  The  Bank  rate  is  unchanged  at  4  per  cent. 
Rates  in  the  open  market  closely  approximate  to  the 
Bank  rate,  three  months'  fine  bills  being  discounted  at 
3jg-  to  3I  per  cent.  A  fortnight  ago  the  outside  rate 
was  only  2|  per  cent.,  and  five  weeks  ago  only  i|  per 
cent.  Consols,  it  is  to  be  noted,  are  only  f  down  on 
the  week  at  io8|  for  money. 

Home  Rails  have  been  stagnant,  but  until  Thursday 
there  was  little  movement  in  prices.  On  that  day, 
however,  there  was  a  general  fall  of  from  h  to  i  point. 
Great  Central  stock  suffered  from  the  accident  on  its 
line  in  Lincolnshire,  and  would  no  doubt  have  suffered 
more  had  it  not  been  for  the  excellent  traffic  return  for 
last  week,  showing  an  increase  of  ;^3042.  In  spite  of 
the  bad  weather  all  the  other  lines  except  one  showed 
satisfactory  increase,  the  North  Eastern  heading  the 
list  with  1,514.  The  Midland  followed  with  ;^56oi, 
the  North  Western  with  £s47°  t^e  North  British 
with  ;^423i.  The  Great  Western  now  seems  to  have 
turned  the  corner  after  its  unhappy  experiences  during 
the  coal  strike.  Last  week  it  reported  a  first  increase 
;^325o  after  the  long  and  mournful  series  of  decreases 
of.  This  week  it  again  reports  an  increase,  though  only 
a  little  one,  of  ;^820.  The  Metropolitan  comes  last  with 
the  magnificent  increase  of  over  last  year's  figures. 
The  quotation  of  Metropolitans  was  not  afl^ected  by 
the  return.  American  Rails  have  been  dropping 
steadily  during  the  week.  This  market  seems  for  the 
present  to  be  quite  played  out.  Grand  Trunks  and 
Canadian  Pacifies  have  passed  the  six  days  under 
the  shadow  of  the  controversy  between  Sir  William 
Van  Home  and  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson. 

We  are  full  of  pity  for  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific  shareholders.  They  know  that  the  furious 
quarrel  between  their  two  companies  is  still  going  on  ; 
but  they  must  find  it  difficult  to  discover  from  the 
correspondence  between  their  respective  presidents 
wliat  there  is  left  to  quarrel  about.  Happily  the 
questions  at  issue  are  narrowed  down  now  to  two 
points,  and  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
of  the  deadlock.  When  the  Inter-State  Commission 
decided  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  had  no  right  to 
"  differentials  "  and  Sir  William  Van  Horne  gracefully 
bowed  to  the  decision,  everybody  thought  that  the 
controvers)'  was  at  an  end.  And  so  it  was,  so  far  as 
the  American  lines  were  concerned.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  now  claims  no  "  differentials"  as  against  them  ; 
but  in  his  own  territory  Sir  William  Van  Horne  will 
not  yield  an  inch.  The  Canadian  Pacific  still  claims 
"  differentials  "  as  against  the  Grand  Trunk  on  through 
traffic  to  the  North-West,  and  to  enforce  its  claim  is 
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busily  cutting  local  rates.  The  Grand  Trunk,  through  Sir 
Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  in  a  letter  dated  the  17th  Inst., 
offers  to  submit  the  questions  of  both  through  and  local 
rates  to  arbitration.  But  if  Sir  William  Van  Horne 
adopts  the  attitude  taken  by  Vice-President  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hays,  the 
manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  arbitration  is  not  likely 
to  be  accepted,  and  the  rate  war  in  Canada  will  con- 
tinue in  an  aggravated  form.  The  question  of  the  use 
of  the  Grand  Trunk's  North  Bay  line  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  this  accommodation 
is  a  side  Issue  which  it  would  be  better  not  to  bring 
into  the  present  discussion.  To  the  plain  man  there  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  now 
put  itself  wholly  Into  the  wrong,  and  its  shareholders 
have  little  reason  to  thank  Sir  William  Van  Horne 
for  his  obstinacy  in  continuing  the  struggle. 

Net  Yield  of  Home  Railway  Stocks. 
English  Railways. 


7 

2^ 
OF 


Company.  Dividends 

1807-8.  I 

Great  Northern  "  A"    2|-  . 

Midland  Deferred   , 

Brighton  Deferred  

Great  Northern  Deferred 
South  Eastern  Deferred 

North  Eastern    6| 

North  Western    7 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  5^ 

Brighton  Ordinary   6| 

Great' Northern  Preferred...  4 

South  Western  Deferred  ...  3 
South  Eastern  Ordinary 

Midland  Preferred    zh 

Great  Eastern   3^ 

South  Western  Ordinary  ...  6| 

Metropolitan    3I 

Great  Western    4I 

Great  Central  Preferred    ...  lA 


Price 
9  Oct. 

52 


Yield  p.c. 
£    s.  d. 

4    I  8 


85f         3  18  8 

179    3  18  2 

55  • 


105  . 

i75f 
198^. 

147^ 


4A- 


118I.. 
90  .. 
150  .. 

I  i6f.. 


3  17 
3  13 
3  12 
3  10 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


222    2  19 

2  19 


9 

7 

6 

9  5 
8  II 

7  6 
6  8 
o  10 
o  o 
o  o 
8 
o 


164^   2    17  ID 

60    2    10  O 


The  Industrial  Market  has  been  very  dull — so  dull 
that  business  of  any  kind  has  been  almost  impossible. 
Luckily,  there  has  been  no  great  Inclination  to  sell.  If 
there  had  been,  the  absence  of  buyers  would  have  caused 
considerable  declines  all  round.  Liptons  have  been 
depressed  on  account  of  reported  rebuffs  the  Company 
has  received  in  Its  applications  for  licences  for  its 
local  branches,  but  the  reports  seem  to  have  been 
exaggerated.  It  was  time,  however,  that  some  incident 
should  occur  to  pull  down  a  little  the  present  inflated 
quotation.  There  has  been  some  activity  in  promoting 
circles,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  general  uneasiness, 
the  past  week  would  probably  have  seen  a  large  number 
of  new  companies  put  before  the  public.  Those  which 
.did  appear  seem  to  have  been  successful,  Pease  and 
Partners'  shares  having  already  been  quoted  as  high  as 
5^/  premium,  whilst  the  issue  of  ;^8o,ooo  AUsopps'  De- 
ferred Ordinary  shares  has  been  largely  over-subscribed. 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 


Dividend 

Yield 

Company. 

1897. 

Price 

per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

19  Oct. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Bovril  Deferred  

5  - 

5 
H 

..  8 

0 

0 

Do.  Ordinary   

7 

1  r, 

iTT 

••  7 

9 

4 

Linotype  Deferred  (;^5) 

9  ... 

7k  . 

..  6 

6 

3 

Mazawattee  Tea   

8  ... 

i|  . 

..  5 

16 

4 

National  Telephone  {j^-^ 

6  ... 

5^  • 

..  5 

1 1 

7 

D.  H.  Evans  cSi  Co 

12 

2.1  . 

..  5 

8 

ID 

Holborn  &  Frascati  

io(i)  ... 

■ 

..  5 

6 

8 

Linotype  Ordinary  (;^5) 

6  ... 

5J  • 

•.  5 

6 

8 

Harrod's  Stores   

20 

3i  ■ 

•.  5 

3 

2 

Spiers  &  Pond  (;^io) 

10 

19I-  • 

•.  5 

2 

6 

Bryant  &  May  {£^)  ... 

i7h  ... 

18^  . 

..  4 

14 

7 

Eley  Brothers  (;^"io)  ... 

17^  ... 

37"  . 

..  4 

14 

7 

Jay's   

7^  ... 

..  4 

12 

3 

Salmon  &  Gluckstein  ... 

8  ... 

a  • 

••  4 

1 1 

5 

Swan  &  Edgar  

5  ... 

..  4 

8 

10 

Jones  &  Higglns   

9h  ... 

■ 

..  4 

4 

5 

7^  ... 

18 

..  4 

3 

4 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (;^io)  ... 

20 

63^  . 

•.  3 

2 

8 

(1)  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 
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IVtrilUo,  Limited,  a  company  formed  in  I")eccmbor 
last  to  piircliaso  the  patent  riglils  of  a  now  cement,  of 
which  magi»-'i*'t<-'  forms  the  basis,  is  now  preparing  for 
a  largo  output.  Kilns,  storehouses  and  workmen's 
cottages  are  being  built  near  its  magnesite  quarries  in 
the  island  of  Eubavi  ;  and  a  light  railway,  some  six 
miles  in  length,  is  being  constructed  to  the  coast. 
New  works  for  the  manufacture  of  the  cement  are  being 
erected  at  Grax  esend.  Siiareholders,  meanwhile,  are  a 
little  anxious  to  know  how  things  are  going  on,  though 
sucli  preparations  necessarily  involve  delay.  For  mag- 
nesite itself  there  is  a  good  trade  demand,  and  this 
Company  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  being  able  to 
obtain  it  from  the  open  quarries  without  the  usual 
expenses  of  mining.  Whether  the  cement  will  prove 
as  marketable  as  the  magnesite  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  Chairman,  we  understand,  stated  at  the  statutory 
meeting  that,  as  the  capital  subscribed  was  barely 
sufficient  for  the  business,  the  vendors  consented  to 
forego  anv  cash  payment  and  were  willing  to  receift-e 
the  whole  amount  of  the  purchase  in  shares.  Notwith- 
standing this,  we  are  informed  that  they  have  been  paid 
;£,"8ooo  in  cash.  The  shareholders  will  no  doubt  be  glad 
to  receive  some  explanation  of  this  discrepancy. 

Soutii  .\frican  gold  and  land  shares  kept  fairly  steady 
under  adverse  influences  until  Wednesday  ;  but  the  list 
of  prices  at  the  close  of  that  day  was  less  satisfactory, 
declines  of  from  to  ^  being  marked  all  along  the  line. 
On  Thursday,  a  worse  day  in  other  departments, 
decliners  were  again  numerous,  but  not  so  general  and 
of  srn^ller  amount,  whilst  the  total  fall  in  the  two  days 
was  comparatively  insignificant.  The  fairly  firm  tone 
maintained  whilst  other  securities  were  tumbling  down 
is  a  further  proof  of  the  Inherent  strength  of  this  market, 
and  justifies  the  belief  that  when  the  political  horizon  is 
again  clear  there  will  be  a  sharp  recovery  in  Transvaal 
gold  shares.  Rand  Mines  which  were  carried  over  last 
week  at  32^^,  on  Thursday  night  closed  at  only  just  under 
32  This  is  a  result  of  the  crisis  very  different  from 
what  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  Rand 
Mines  went  rapidly  down  to  26.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  doubt  a  considerable  "bull"  account  in  ex- 
istence. At  present  there  is  practically  no  "bull" 
account  open  at  all,  and  it  would  require  a  very 
venturesome  "bear"  to  sell  any  large  number  of  shares 
in  the  present  steady  condition  of  the  market. 
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EsTiM.\TED  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 


Comp.my. 


Outcrops. 

Estimated 
Dividends. 


Price 
19  Oct. 


Per  Cent. 

Pioneer  (^)   75  ...  ni  . 

Rietfontein  A   35  ... 

Henry  Nourse  C-^)    150  ...  9I  , 

Van  Ryn   40  ...  2^ 

Comet   50  ...  3^^. 

Glencairn    35  ...  2 

Ferreira    350  ...  24!^ 

Jumpers  (■^)   80  ...  5I 

City  and  Suburban  (*)     15  ...  i;3 

Robinson  (■')    20  ...  8f 

Roodepoort  United  ...    50  ...  4I 

Heriot   100  ...  7^^ 

Treasury  (^)    12L  ...  4I 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...    70  ...  4^ 

Crown  Reef  C')    200  ...  14! 

Princess    ...     15  ...  i|. 

Ginsberg   50  ...  3! 

Wemmer   150  ...  io-| 

Primrose   60  ... 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef     10  ... 

Durban  Roodepoort ...    80  5I 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...    30  ...  3! 

Wolhuter  (•^)    10  ...  5I 

Angelo   75  ...  e\ 

'  May  Consolidated   35  ...  3! 

Geldenhuis  Estate          100  ...  744 

Jubilee^   75  ...  loi 

Worcester    60  ...  31 

0)  Owns  37  D.L.  claims,  estimated 


Pro- 
bable 
Net 
Yield. 
Per 
Cent. 

•  75 
.  16^ 

13 
.  12 
.  II 
,.  10 


Lire  of 
Mine. 

Years. 
I 

,.  30 

.  12 

..  12 

.  18 

.  II 

•  17 

.  8 

•  17 
,.  16 

••  15 

..  12 

••  13 
,.  10 
,.  8 

..  20(?) 

..  8 

..  10 

..  10 

..  6 

..  9 

••  15 
..  40 

..  8n 
..  9 
••  7 

..  8  ...  o 
...    4      ...  o 

value  equivalent 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5l 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

I 

1 
o 


to/,'io  los:  per  share.  (-)  42  deep-level  claims,  eslim.i- 
ted  value  equivalent  to  ^'2  per  share.  ('')  52  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  j^i  per  share. 
(*)  ^5  ^*hares.  (^)  ;^'4  shares.  (")  51!  deep-level  claims, 
estimated  value  equivalent  to  ^'2  10s.  per  siiare,  and  47 
water-right  claims.  (')  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not 
taken  into  accoimt.  (")  18  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value 
equivalent  to        per  share. 


Company. 


Deep  Levels. 

Estimated 
Dividends. 


Price, 
19  Oct. 


Life  of 
Mine. 


Per  Cent.  Years. 

*RobInson  Deep                200      ...  io~  ...  20  .. 

*Durban  Deep  (')                 50      ...  3^  ...  15  .. 

♦Nourse  Deep                      60      ...  6  ...  43  .. 

*Crown  Deep                    200      ...144-  •.•  16  .. 

♦Rose  Deep                        105      ...  8|  ...  15  .. 

♦Jumpers  Deep                    40      •••  Si  ...  36  .. 

♦Village  Main  Reef(2)  ...    75      ...  7  ...  13  .. 

♦Bonanza                          io8(^)  ...  4I  ...    5  .. 

♦Geldenhuis  Deep               7o()  •••  9^'  •••  23  .. 

*Glen  Deep                        18      ...  3:^  ...  25  .. 

♦Simmer  and  Jack   4i('^)...  4^- (*)     30  .. 

Langlaagte  Deep               21      ...  2|  ...  15  .. 

The  mines  marked  thus  ♦  are  already  at 
(^)  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares 
;^36,ooo,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (")  Owns 
Wemmer  shares,  value  equivalent  to  per 
{")  Calculated  on  actual  profits  of  working, 
shares. 


Pro- 
bal)le 
Net 
Yield. 
Per 
Cent. 
.  16 
.  12 

•  9h 

■  Sk 

■  7 

■  7 
.  6 

•  5 

■  4 

•  3 

•  3 

2 

work. 
,  value 
claims 
25,000 
share. 
{')  £5 


There  Is  at  present  a  good  deal  of  business  being 
done  in  the  higher  circles  of  South  African  finance  in 
"second  row"  deep  levels,  that  is,  In  properties 
situated  be5ond  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  present 
deep  levels.  Many  of  these  properties  are  now  being 
floated  into  companies,  and  work  upon  them  will  com- 
mence with  all  dispatch.  When  the  Idea  of  sinking 
shafts  in  the  deep-level  ground  south  of  the  outcrop 
mines  was  first  mooted,  It  was  greeted  with  scorn. 
Now,  those  who  have  persevered  with  the  work  have 
made  large  fortunes.  The  second-row  deeps  are  likely 
to  prove  no  less  profitable.  Great  Improvements  have 
been  made  of  late  years  in  the  methods  of  shaft  sinking, 
and  a  shaft  can  be  sunk  In  half  the  time  that  was 
formerly  necessary.  Moreover,  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  as  the  reefs  go  deeper  the  dip 
becomes  gradually  less  steep,  so  thai  it  can  be  reached 
at  workable  depths  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the 
outcrop  than  was  once  thought  possible.  In  several 
cases  upthrows  have  also  been  discovered  which  bring  the 
reefs  nearer  to  the  surface  by  many  hundred  feet.  It  is 
little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  second-row  deep-level 
ground  is  becoming  more  and  more  valuable  every  day, 
and  that  the  once  unsaleable  p^J^ioo  debentures  of  the 
Johannesburg  Turf  Club,  which  owns  some  of  this 
ground,  are  now  supposed  to  be  worth  anything  from 
;^5ooo  to  ^10,000.  The  end  of  the  gold-mining 
Industry  in  the  Transvaal  is  far  from  being  In  sight  as 
yet,  and  the  public  is  certain  to  realise  at  last  what  safe 
and  profitable  opportunities  for  investment  It  offers. 
When  this  happens  the  long-expected  boom  will  become 
a  very  etYectlve  reality. 

In  spite  of  the  great  hopes  placed  upon  It,  the  first 
Geelong  crushing  has  not  done  much  to  lift  Rhodesians. 
In  fact  Geelong  shares  themselves  have  fallen  from  the 
3^  at  which  they  stood  not  long  ago  to  only  just  over 
zh.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  for  the  first 
crushing  could  hardly  have  been  more  satisfactory. 
The  Selukwe  crushing  was  not  less  so,  and  very  shortly 
we  may  expect  returns  from  certain  other  Rhodeslan 
companies.  The  existence  of  gold  In  payable  quantities 
in  Rhodesia  is  now  established  beyond  all  cavil,  and  at 
their  present  prices  the  shares  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany itself  and  of  other  Rhodeslan  companies  are  well 
worth  attention.  With  a  mine  yielding  i  oz.  to  the 
ton,  and  a  40-stamp  mill  at  work,  the  Geelong  should 
be  able  eventually  to  pay  dividends  of  over  70  per  cent, 
on  Its  capital  of  ^250,000,  so  that  at  their  present 
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price  of  a  little  more  than  £2  xos.  each  the  shares  are 
Absurdly  cheap.  The  confidence  which  is  felt  in  the 
?uture  of  the  mine  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Major 
Maurice  Heanv,  the  managing  director,  has  largely 
increased  his  holding,  and  that  the  Chartered  Company 
has  not  sold  one  of  the  shares  it  held  long  before  the 
crushing  began  to  be  talked  about. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  are  slowly  discovering 
the  facts  with  regard  to  the  present  position  ot  the 
Mozambique  Company  which  we  published  fully  in  our 
i'.sue  of  last  week.    'For  instance,  the  Paris  corres- 
pondent of  one  big  financial  daily,  which  prides  itselt 
on  its  "new  news,"  took  the  trouble  to  cable  from 
Paris  on  Friday  the  main  facts  which  appeared  in  our 
columns  a  week  ago.     The  Paris  Committee  ot  the 
Mozambique  Company  has  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
defend  itself  against  the  damning  indictment  we  pre- 
ferred ac-ainst  It.    The  character  of  that  defence  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  to  bolster  up  a  hopeless 
case  ab'^olute  misstatements  of  fact  have  been  resorted 
to.     It  is  stated  that  on  8  June,  1897,  an  offer  to  buy  a 
block  of  ^5,000  shares  at  41  75  francs  was  accepted  by 
the  Directors,  although  the  market  price  of  the  shares 
at  that  time  was  51  francs.    The  statement  is  untrue, 
as  any  one  can  prove  for  himself  by  looking  up  the 
quotation  for  that  date.    The  price  of  the  shares  in 
London  and  Paris  was  then  33^.  9^-  or  42-50  trancs. 
Further,  the  attempt  Is  being  made  in  Pans  to  repre- 
sent the  matter  as  a  political  question  between  ^  ranee 
and  England,  but  this  is  merely  a  diversion  intended  to 
cloak  the  Irregularity  of  the  Paris  Committee's  action. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Oceana  Consohdated  Company 
here  Is  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  all  shareholders 
alike,  whether  they  are  English,  German,  French  or 
Portuguese,  and  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  shareholder  to 
support  Its  action  by  sending  his  proxies  for  the  meeting 
at  Lisbon  on  10  November  next  to  the  Oceana  Company 
without  the  slightest  delay. 

Mr  Bottomley  Is  cleariy  Itching  to  resume  his  old 
role  of  a  Citv  Atlas,  supporting  alone  the  Westralian 
Market.  It  is  true  that  his  diction  is  more  sober,  his 
style  more  restrained,  his  prophecies  less  audacious, 
than  thev  were  before  misfortune  came  upon  him,  but 
at  the  final  meetings  of  his  companies  on  Tuesday  to 
carry  out  the  amalgamation  scheme  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  repeat  to  the  shareholders  his  now 
ancient  tag  about  "keeping  your  eyes  on  Northern 
Terrors."  There  will  not  be  much  chance  for  the  re- 
const'-ucted  Mr.  Bottomley,  we  suspect,  to  achieve 
great  things  for  some  time  as  yet.  There  is  no  con- 
fidence in^he  Westralian  Market  at  present,  such  as 
exists  in  the  case  of  South  Africans.  On  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  quotations  came  down  with  a  rush,  led 
by  Golden  Horseshoes,  which  fell  nearly  £i  m  a  single 
day,  and  followed  by  Assoclateds  and  Lake  Views, 
which  on  Thursday  fell  h,  and  Ivanhoe,  which  fell  +. 
We  fear  that  even  Mr.  Bottomley  will  not  be  able  to 
lift  the  price  of  Northern  "Terrors,"  as  he  once  did, 
until  he  has  actually  obtained  some  of  that  £4,000,000 
of  gold,  and  exhibited  it  in  a  glass  case  in  Broad  Street 
Avenue. 


NEW  ISSUES. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY. 

The  new  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  and  the  reorganization  of  the  educa- 
tional and  recreative  features  has  been  completed,  and 
a  statement  issued  as  to  the  scope  of  future  operation.s. 
Under  the  new  Act  of  Pariiament  authorising  this 
scheme  the  Company  oilers  for  subscription  at  par 
£2-^,000  four  per  cent,  second  (1898)  debenture  stock 
and  ;^95,ooo  preferred  ordinary  stock.  The  ordinary 
stock  has  a  preferential  right  to  a  minimum  dividend  ot 
S  per  cent,  or  such  larger  dividend  as  one-third  of  the 
Drofits  after  payment  of  interest  and  dividend  on  the 
debentures  and  preference  shares.  The  deferred 
ordinary  stock,  which  is  not  offered  for  subscription, 
will  receive  the  balance.  The  new  directorate  consists 
of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Biggs  and  Mr. 
Clark,  the  largest  stockholders  ;  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Mllner,  landscape 


gardener  ;  and  Mr.  Schenk,  who  undertakes  to  provide 
^aoo.ooo  in  cash  for  working  capital  and  to  redeem 
the  6  per  cent,  debentures  and  replace  them  at  3  per 
cent.  A  new  restaurant  and  dining-rooms  will  be 
built  in  a  more  central  situation,  and  Messrs.  Lyons  & 
Co.  are  to  manage  the  catering  arrangements.  In 
addition,  a  London  County  Cricket  Club,  with  Dr. 
W.  G.  Grace  as  manager,  and  a  new  polo  club  are 
to  be  formed.  A  valuation,  by  Messrs.  Plasler  &  Sons 
and  Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons  &  Cassell,  puts  the 
realisable  value  of  the  Palace  and  freehold  estate,  which 
covers  200  acres,  at  ;^555.385-  With  Its  finances 
placed  upon  a  firmer  basis  and  with  a  more  vigorous 
and  modern  policy,  the  prospects  of  this  undoubtedly 
national  Institution  are  likely  to  Improve  considerably. 
The  preferred  ordinary  stock,  however,  can,  for  the^ 
present,  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  speculative  invest^ 
ment. 

THE  KNOTT  END  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Subscriptions  are  Invited  for  an  Issue,  at  par,  of 
;^5o,ooo  In  io,ooo  shares  of  each  of  the  Knott  End. 
Railway  Company  This  railway  has  been  incorporated 
by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
line  from  Pilling  to  Knott  End,  near  Fleetwood  in 
Lancashire.  The  railway  will,  at  first,  be  a  single  line 
of  ordinary  gauge,  so  as  to  enable  the  goods  traffic  from, 
the  London  and  North  Western  to  be  carried  to  its 
destination  without  transhipment.  An  agreement  has 
been  entered  Into,  subject  to  the  sanction  ot  Pariiament, 
to  purchase  the  Garstang  and  Knott  End  Railway. 
The  Company  will  then  own  a  railway  eleven  miles 
long,  in  direct  communication  with  the  main  line  of  the 
North  Western.  It  Is  also  proposed  further  to  alter 
and  improve  the  ferry  landing-stage  at  the  Knott  End 
terminus.  In  view  of  passenger  and  other  traffic.  The 
directors  consider  that  local  traffic  from  the  carriage  of 
market  produce  to  Fleetwood  and  Blackpool,  and  bricks 
and  building  material  to  Knott  End,  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  the  line  remunerative.  The  Company  are 
authorised  under  their  Act  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent,  during  the  period  allowed  for  construction. 

THE  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN  COTTON  AND  JUTE  FACTORY, 
LIMITED. 

The  Imperial  Russian  Cotton   and   Jute  Factory, 
Limited,  which  was  formed  In  1886  to  take  over  the 
business  of  the  Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company 
of  South  Russia,  now  offers  for  subscription  £,70,000  five 
per  cent.  Debentures  to  bearer  at  par,  redeemable  at  105 
on  31  December,  1930,  but  with  the  option  of  the  Com- 
pany to  redeem  them  at  the  same  price  in  1918  or  any 
time  thereafter  upon  not  less  than  six  months'  notice. 
The  present  issue  seems  to  be  a  fair  investment,  and  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  existing  deben- 
tures, providing  additional  working  capital,  and  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  a  new  twine  and  rope  factory  which  is 
now  In  course  of  erection.    The  sum  required  for  these 
buildings,  inclusive  of  machinery,  looms,  boilers  and^ 
electric  installation,  is  estimated  at  about  £35-ooo- 
The  average  dividend  paid  during  a  period  of  ten  years 
has  been  7 J  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  it  is  further  stated 
that  the  Company  has   paid  a  uniform   dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  on  its  total  capital  for  the  past  three 
years. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E  F.  T.  (Leicester).— The  Company  is  Canadian  and  no 
recent  information  is  to  hand  with  regard  to  the  position  of  its 
affairs,  nor  are  its  shares  quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  very  prosperous.  \ou  had  better 
write  to  the  Company's  correspondents  m  this  country,  Wallace 
&  Guthrie,  i  North  Charlotte  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Argus  (Hradford).-(i)  Hold.    (2)  These  you  should  se 
at  the  first  favourable  opportunity.    (3)  The  Company  is  well 
managed,  but  has  to  contend  with  severe  and  growing  com- 
petition.   (4)  There  is  no  hope  of  an  immediate  revival  in  the 
cycle  share  market.  .,  ,, 

'  15  D  (Dover).— We  anticipate  that  very  considerable  ad- 
^•anta"c  to  both  Companies  will  ensue  from  the  amalgamation, 
and  think  the  shares  a  good  lock-up  investment. 

M.  A.  L.  (Manchester).-Why  not  try  the  dcljentures  of  the 
certain  South  African  mines,  such  as  Rand  Mines,  Lim.  eel,  or 
Robmson  Deep  ?  They  yield  a  h.gh  Percentage  are  quite  as- 
safe  as  many  more  popular  securities,  and  in  addition  stand  the 
chance  of  considerably  increasing  m  value. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Till'  ri:ai.  Ki:Nsrr. 

To  liio  lulitof  of  tlie  SAirun.w  Ri-viicw. 

SlR,_\Vc  liavo  all  heard  so  much  about  Mr.  Konsil 
duriiiij  the  last  lew  months  that  we  would  willint,'ly 
consif^ii  him  to  oblivion.  Hut  before  this  happy  event 
takes  place  1  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Mr.  Kensit  and  "  his  brave  and  noble  crusade,"  of 
which  Mr.  Johnson  speaks  so  enthusiastically  in  the 
"  Saturdav  Review  "  of  8  October. 

In  the'tirst  place,  is  it  a  Christian  spirit  which 
actuates  .Mr.  Kensit  to  stir  up  these  dissensions  in  the 
Church  of  Eui^land?  I  doubt  it.  We  believe  that  this 
is  an  age  of  toleration,  but  clearly  Mr.  Kensit  differs 
from  us.  Bv  his  persistent  attacks  on  the  Ritualists  he 
shows  in  the  clearest  way  that  he  wishes  every  one  to 
be  of  his  way  of  thinking,  that  is,  to  gather  together 
once  a  week'in  a  room,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  barn,  and  when  there  to  listen  to  long  extempore 
prayers  and  a  long,  uninstructive  sermon  on  Hezekiah's 
prayer.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kensit  thinks  that  he  is  making 
converts  by  his  persistent  misbehaviour  at  many  of  the 
advanced  churches  in  London  !  I  should  say  he  was 
rather  alienating  himself  from  the  people  by  outrages 
and  riots  such  as  he  has  stirred  up  in  Liverpool  and 
London.  It  would  indeed  be  a  good  thing  if  all 
churches  followed  the  example  of  St.  Michael's,  Shore- 
ditch,  and  turned  him  out  of  church  when  he  began  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself.  It  shows  an  utter  want  of 
reverence  on- the  part  of  Mr.  Kensit  that  he  should 
behave  in  so  outrageous  a  manner  while  the  most 
sacred  service  of  the  Church  is  being  celebrated. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Kensit,  like  the  Jesuits,  holds  with  the 
maxim,  "  Do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it."  We 
wonder  how  Mr.  Kensit  can  dare  to  act  so  outrageously 
when  the  good  which  comes  from  his  actions  can  be 
represented  by  the  one  word — nothing. — ^Yours  faith- 
fully. Ritual. 

"A  PROTESTANT  PAUL  PRY." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me,  as  I  dare  say  it  will  seem  to 
:many  other  people,  that  Mr.  Walsh's  book  was  com- 
piled with  the  intention  of  assisting  anti-ritual  agitators 
— the  "  Kensitites  "  and  t'neir  directors  and  counsellors 
— in  the  discreditable  work  they  are  now  pursuing.  At 
"Protestant"  meetings  and  in  newspapers  which  lose 
no  opportunity  of  reviling  the  Bishops,  "The  Secret 
History  of  the  Oxford  Movement  "  is  perpetually  be- 
lauded as  a  work  of  infallible  wisdom,  and  its  writer 
glorified  as  a  very  Protestant  Deus  ex  machina,  although 
■in  reality  the  book  is  scarcely  more  than  a  hash-up  of 
old  speeches  and  letters  of  men  who  have  been  chief 
disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  perverse 
hinderers  of  its  work  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

It  has  been  denied,  and  I  dare  say  truly,  that  Mr. 
Walsh  is  officially  connected  with  that  ever-active  mis- 
sionary society,  the  "  Church  Association,"  but  Mr. 
Walsh  is,  I  believe,  connected  with  a  rather  notorious 
and  Intemperate  Protestant  newspaper,  the  "English 
Churchman,"  which  appears  to  be  carried  on  under 
Church  Association  inspiration  or  direction.  I  think 
the  eminent  personage  who  fills  the  important  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  amiable  Society,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  Society's  Executive  Committee,  have  often 
"  taken  sweet  counsel  together"  with  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
it  may  well  be  concluded  that  such  counsel  was  very 
sweet  indeed,  and  very  frequent,  during  the  manufacture 
and  arrangement  of  Mr.  Walsh's  infallible  book.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  a  "secret  history"  of  the 
Walsh  (and  Church  Association)  production  and  the 
"Kensit  Crusade";  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  are 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries — Archdeacons  and  others — 
who  could  furnish  the  Information  necessary  for  such  a 
work. 

I  trust  that  the  Archdeacons  of  the  diocese  from 
-which  I  write  have  seen  the  article,   "A  Protestant 
iPaul  Pry,"  in  your  issue  of  to-day,  and  that  they  may 
-iread  also  the  present  remarks.  Verbum  Sap. 


MAGISTRATES  AND  VACCINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Satuuoav  Riiviiiw. 

Sir,  —Your  lucid  and  justly  severe  remarks  on  liie  above 
subject  should  give  pause  to  the  many  members  of  our 
minor  judiciary  who  are  making  the  law  itself  and  its 
administration  objects  of  general  scorn  and  derision. 
At  Cloucester  an  anli-vaccinist  city— the  antl-vacclnlsts 
have  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  declining  to  make 
any  applications  while  the  magistrates  maintain  their 
present  attitude.  Leicester,  Reading  and  other  anti-vac- 
clnist  centres  are  also  standing  by,  ignoring  the  law  with 
contempt  and  confidently  awaiting  a  trial  of  strength 
with  any  Government  senseless  enough  to  provoke  a 
conflict.  We  can  understand  doctor  magistrates,  ac- 
tuated by  piqued  professional  pride  and  tlic  passing 
away  from  their  class  of  a  valuable  medical  monopoly, 
and  clerical  magistrates'  vagaries  (so  common,  alas  !) 
are  understandable.  But  what  excuse  can  be  put 
forward  on  behalf  of  trained  stipendiaries,  such  as 
Messrs.  Plowden,  Shell,  Curtis-Bennet,  Hopkins',  Ford- 
ham  and  Co.  ?  None  !  their  ignorance  Is  only  equalled 
by  their  bigotry.  They  abuse  their  position  by  brow- 
beating simple  honest  persons,  and  probably  not  one  of 
them  could  stand  a  five  minutes'  examination  on  the 
subject  upon  which  they  presume  to  dogmatise. — 
Yours  &c.  J-  H. 

SMALLPOX  AND  VACCINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  experience  of  smallpox  and  vaccination  in 
Japan,  which  Dr.  Bond  endeavours  to  discount  in  the 
"Saturday  Review"  of  8  October,  is  not  at  all  an  isolated 
one.  The  same  sort  of  thing  has  been  witnessed  in 
this  country.  Never  before  has  vaccination  been  so 
neglected  as  It  is  at  the  present  time,  and  never  have 
we  been  freer  of  smallpox,  the  same  causes  operating 
here  as  in  Germany — isolation  and  sanitation.  Since 
the  enactment  of  compulsory  vaccination  (which  was 
justified  in  Parliament  by  promise  of  absolute  pro- 
tection against  smallpox)  there  have  been  three  im- 
portant epidemics  in  England  and  Wales,  with  the 
following  results,  as  the  Registrar-General's  returns 
show  : — 

Deaths  from  Smallpox 
Date.  in  England  and  Wales. 

First  epidemic,  1857-8-9    14.244 

Second       ,,      1863-4-5    20,059 

Third         ,,      1870-1-2    44)84° 

While  the  increase  of  population  from  the  second  to 
the  third  epidemic  was  9  per  cent.,  the  increase  In 
smallpox  mortality  during  the  same  period  was  123  per 
cent.  !  or,  to  put  it  In  another  form,  the  results,  com- 
mencingwith  the  first  year  of  universal  compulsion, are: — • 

In  the  first  15  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Compulsory  Vaccination  Act,  1S54-68,  there 
died  of  smallpox  in  England  and  Wales    54i700 

In  the  second  15  years,  1869-83,  under  a  more 
stringent  law,  ensuring  the  vaccination  of  95 
per  cent,  of  all  children  born,  the  deaths 
rose  to   66,447 

Total  for  30  years   121,147 

Of  these,  there  died  under  5  years  of  age    5i)472 

From  5  to  10  years  of  age    16,000 

Total  under  10  years   67,472 

LONDON. 

The  Registrar-General  in  his  annual  summary  for 
the  year  1880  tabulates  the  smallpox  percentage  of 
London  for  the  last  30  years  as  follows  : — 

Estimated  mean  Population.     Smallpox  Deaths 


Decades. 

1851-60    2,570,489 

1861-70    3,018,193 

1871-80    3,466,486 


7,150 
8,347 
15,551 


In  the  last  decade  the  mortality  averages  seven  times 
more  than  in  1853,  when  compulsory  vaccination  was 
first  instituted  in  England,  the  mortality  for  that  year 
being  only  211. — Yours  respectfully,  Investigator. 
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THE  DOG  QUESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  —  Many  towns  can  rival  Eastbourne  as  regards 
suffering's  from  the  dog-muzzling  order. 

Your  Eastbourne  correspondent  says  that  350  respect- 
able inhabitants  there  have  been  put  to  the  indignity  of 
summons  and  fine,  and  in  other  places  the  trouble  has 
been  about  the  same.  In  my  district  no  one  has  heard 
that  prior  to  the  infliction  of  the  order  there  was  any 
certified  case  of  rabies  within  twelve  miles,  yet  the 
order  was  put  in  force  more  than  a  year  ago  and  still 
holds,  and  owners  and  dogs  have  suffered  accordingly. 

Englishmen  and  women  resent  interference  with  their 
dogs  when  they  believe  such  interference  to  have  been 
uncalled  for,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  with 
many  Conservatives  that  the  leaders  of  the  Party  have 
allowed  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  worry  dog- 
owners  as  he  has  done.  It  is  sad  to  know  that  human 
nature  is  so  constituted  that  those  who  have  been 
summoned  and  fined  will  certainly  vote  against  the 
party  originating  what  they  consider  to  be  vexatious 
and  cruel  legislation. 

The  dog-muzzling  order  has  made  the  Minister  for 
Agriculture  the  most  unpopular  M.P.  in  the  country, 
and  the  next  general  election  will  reveal  the  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  which  has  been  caused  to  all  dog- 
owners.  A  return  of  summonses,  dogs  destroyed,  and 
cost  of  purchases  of  muzzles  would  give  an  indication  of 
votes  alienated — probably  about  73,000  throughout  the 
country. — I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  Muzzled. 

WHY  NOT  CRE./\TE  A  JURY  FUND? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  —  If  litigants  on  bespeaking  special  juries  were 
compelled  to  show  the  courage  of  their  opinions  as 
regards  this  luxury,  by  lodging  the  fees  for  same,  a 
large  fund  would  be  created  enabling  the  powers  that 
be  to  pay  each  juryman  is.  per  day,  instead  of  as  at 
present  £1  is.  per — in  a  dual  sense— problematical 
case.  From  the  surplus  common  jurors  might  be  paid 
say  los.  6d.  per  day,  and  perhaps  55.  per  day  for  jurors 
summoned  on  criminal  trials,  who,  after  sitting  for  days 
as  unwilling  listeners  to  tales  of  horror,  are  rewarded 
with  tickets  of  admission  to  view  their  fellow-creatures 
in  durance  vile. 

I  quite  concede  that  jurors  in  waiting  are  relieved 
from  attendance  whenever  practicable,  but  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  know  when  such  relief  may  come, 
they  are  of  course  precluded  from  making  their  arrange- 
ments in  anticipation  of  same. — Yours  obediently, 

S.  E.  H. 

THE  FLOGGING  MOVEMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— "S.  F."  advocates  flogging  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  Perhaps,  if  the  after-effects  were  con- 
sidered, it  would  not  be  found  so  very  cheap.  But  as 
regards  the  flogging  of  adults,  the  argument  is  utterly 
inapplicable  to  our  present  system.  The  law  allows  the 
judge  to  add  flogging  to  imprisonment  in  certain  cases. 
Some  judges  add  it,  other  judges  do  not.  I  have  never 
seen  it  stated  that  the  sentences  of  imprisonment  passed 
by  flogging  judges  are  shorter  than  the  average.  I  am 
disposed  to  ihink  that  they  are  longer.  Under  these 
circumstances  flogging  only  adds,  though  it  adds  but 
little,  to  the  expense.  When  we  have  a  movement  in 
favour  of  flogging  accompanied  by  shorlcncd  icrms  of 
imprisonment  the  argument  will  possess  some  force. 
Will  "S.  F."  advocate  this? 

But  the  argument  from  cheapness  has  another  bear- 
ing. Are  not  many  of  our  sentences  of  imprisonment 
and  penal  servitude  much  too  long  for  the  purposes 
intended  ?  and  do  they  not,  therefore,  cast  an  unneces- 
sary burden  on  the  ratepayers  ?  Was  anything  what- 
ever gained  by  the  imprisonment,  for  example,  of  the 
Irish  "political  'prisoners  and  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  during 
the  last  five  years?  If  not,  there  was  in  both  cases, 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  humanity,  a  pure  and 
simple  waste  of  public  money.— Truly  yours,      B.  L. 


REVIEWS. 

VONDEL. 

V^ondel's  "Lucifer."  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by 
Leonard  Charles  van  Noppen.  New  York  and 
London  :  Continental  Publishing  Company. 

THE  question  how  far  the  poetry  of  one  nation  can 
really  be  appreciated  by  readers  in  another  is 
raised  once  more  by  this  handsome  volume,  with  its 
translation  into  blank  verse  of  the  most  celebrated 
drama  of  Holland,  and  Its  exhaustive  biographical  and 
critical  apparatus.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  V^an  Noppen  before  ;  he  appears 
to  be  an  American  of  Dutch  extraction.  That  he  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  language  and  literature  of 
Holland  is  apparent,  and  he  is  certainly  a  fluent  writer 
in  English,  although  his  style  is  sometimes  too  florid. 
He  is  inspired  by  a  great  love  of  his  subject,  and  has 
spared  himself  no  pains  in  the  elaboration  of  it.  Here, 
then,  if  ever,  we  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  the  peculiar 
charm  of  a  poet  whom  his  countrymen  do  not  hesitate 
to  name  with  .-Eschylus  and  Milton.  Dr.  Kalff,  of 
Utrecht,  puts  his  professorial  sign-manual  to  it  that 
"here  an  extraordinarily  difficult  task  has  been  magni- 
ficently done."  Dr.  Kalff  has  looked  at  the  translation, 
that  is  to  say,  with  Dutch  eyes,  and  is  more  than  satis- 
fied.   Bat  can  English  ears  be  pleased  ? 

Let  us  see  what  the  task  is  that  Mr.  Van  Noppen  has 
undertaken.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  perfectly  right  in 
setting  in  quite  a  back  seat  the  much-discussed  indebted- 
ness of  Milton  to  Vondel.  This  is  merely  a  curiosity  of 
literature,  and  has  been  made  too  much  of.  .A  wider 
knowledge  of  literary  history  has  shown  that,  in  what- 
ever degree  we  may  be  able  to  enjoy  Vondel,  he  is  an 
independent  power  in  letters,  and  not  to  be  looked  upon, 
in  any  sense  whatever,  as  tributary  to  Milton.  So  much 
Mr.  Van  Noppen  has  perceived,  and  accordingly  he  sets 
about  to  put  English  readers  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
what  it  is  which  Dutchmen  enjoy  in  their  greatest 
national  poet.  Vondel,  however,  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety,  aud  wrote  almost  incessantly  from  1612  to  1672. 
It  was  necessary  to  select  something  definite  from  the 
huge  mass  of  his  miscellaneous  works,  and  Mr.  Van 
Noppen  has  chosen  "Lucifer,"  partly  because  _  the 
Miltonic  idea  has  made  the  name  of  it,  at  least,  familiar 
to  Englishmen,  and  partly  because  it  does  really  repre- 
sent \'\-)ndel  at  the  apex  of  his  career.  We  do  not 
question  his  wisdom,  although  we  think  he  would  have 
found  in  "  Gijsbrecht  van  AemsteU'a  more  thoroughly 
Dutch  drama,  and  in  "Adam  in  Exile"  a  happier 
specimen  of  Vondel's  lyrical  genius. 

He  is  justified,  however,  in  his  selection  of  "  Lucifer," 
and  what  is  this?  It  is  a  Biblical  tragedy,  in  five  acts, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1654.  The  poet,  \yhose 
career  was  a  singular  example  of  slow  and  persistent 
advance  in  technical  skill,  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age, 
but  was  singing  with  the  fresh  voice  of  a  boy,  and  was 
to  sing  on  for  twenty  years  more.  The  "Lucifer" 
appeared  at  a  time  when  the  poet,  who  had  gone  over 
to  Rome,  was  under  the  ban  of  the  Lutheran  clergy, 
and  after  two  nights'  performance  the  play  was  re- 
moved from  the%tage.  But  "Lucifer"  touched  a 
popular  note  ;  as  Mr.'Van  Noppen  says,  in  his  too- 
Corinthian  manner,  it  was  "the  crystallisation  of  the 
Titanic  passions  of  the  age  " ;  it  achieved  a  success 
which  it  has  sustained  through  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. It  is  unquestionably  the  most  admired  literary 
product  of  the  Dutch  renaissance,  which  was  rich  in 
poetry. 

Mr.  Van  Noppen  has  very  properly  determined  to 
keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  text  of  the  drama.  _  He 
proposes  to  give  us  an  actual  "  plaster-cast"  of  it,  to 
employ  the  'felicitous  phrase  of  J.  .'\.  Symonds.  He 
emphasises  his  own  accuracy,  the  closeness  with  which 
he  has  followed  the  original.  We  may  say  at  once  that 
he  seems  to  us  to  be  justified  in  this  boast  ;  he  has  kept 
very  closely  indeed  to  his  original.  We  turned  imme- 
diatelv  to  see  vv-hether  the  grandiloquent  prose  dedication 
to  the' Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  had  been  preserved;  it 
is  here,  very  well  translated.  The  sonnet  on  the  Em- 
peror's picture  is  here,  and  the  address  to  Patrons  of 
the  Drama,  although  we  must  protest  against  lumst- 
iicnootcn,    which    nierely   means    "fellow-artists"  or 
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"companions  in  art,"  bcin-  tianslalcd  "  tcllow-Acade- 
niicians."  Then  comes  tlie  trai^cJy.  The  lirst  Hutch 
oilition.  which  is  now  before  iis.  contains,  mimcdiately 
after  the  last  chorus  of  "  Lucifer,"  three  HibHcal  lyrics 
.uul  a  prose  appeal  ai^ainst  recent  innovations  in  Dutch 
spellins;.  These  Mr.  N'an  Noppen  has  omitted  ;  but  we 
do  not'" blame  him.  for  they  rather  disturb  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  traj^edy.  .  . 

The  tragedy  itself  now  awaits  us,  and  an  mitial  dis- 
appointment. Mr.  \'an  Noppen  translated  the  pretatory 
sonnet,  with  perfect  propriety,  into  alexandrines.  The 
Hutch  languai^e  has  not  known,  until  very  recent  times, 
any  other  classic  form  of  verse  ;  the  twelve-syllabled 
rhvinini,'  couplet  has  been  as  much  dc  rioucir  m  Holland 
as'  in  France.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Van  Noppen  pro- 
tested so  loudly  that  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  every- 
thinq-  to  absolute  fidelity  of  cftect,  we  had  a  pleasant 
conffdence  that  he  would  translate  "Lucifer"  into  alexan- 
drines. L'nhappilv,  he  has  chosen  to  do  it  into  more 
or  less  Miltonic  blank  verse.  His  excuse  is  the  stereo- 
typed one— -'this  metrical  form  is  far  better  suited  to 
the  English  drama,  and  also  more  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  our  language."  Precisely  ;  and  that  is  exactly  our 
aro-ument  against  introducing  it  into  the  Dutch  drama, 
when  your  design  is  to  illustrate  the  genius  of  the 
language  of  Holland.  Blank  verse  of  the  sub-Miltonic 
kind  is  one  of  the  most  treacherous  weapons  with  which 
any  translator  can  arm  himself.  He  starts  to  compete 
with  "Paradise  Lost,"  he  ends  by  resembling  the 
"Yesterday,  To-day  and  For  Ever"  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Van  Noppen  says  :  "  J^Iy  desire 
has  been  to  give  Vondel,"  and  it  is  a  laudable  desire  ; 
but  Vondel  cannot  possibly  be  given  without  a  repro- 
duction of  the  long  double  verse,  with  its  alternate 
male  and  female  rhymes, — 

"  Two  coursers  of  etherlal  race, 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-resounding 
pace." 

Vondel  was  persistent  in  retaining  the  Senecan^  form 
of  tragedy,  with  choruses.  He  does  this  even  in  his 
Chinese  drama  of  "  Zung-chin,"  and,  where  it  seems 
still  more  inappropriate,  in  his  "  Peter  and  Paul."_  The 
practice  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  rich 
and  melodious  but  rather  heavy  lyrical  talent,  which 
never  seems  quite  to  break  into  song,  but  rolls  along  in 
organ-melody,  sometimes  with  complete  success,  at 
other  times  ('if  Batavian  patriotism  will  allow  us  to  say 
so)  with  singular  lapses  of  taste  and  poetical  decorum. 
Mr.  Van  Noppen  says  that  he  has  "scrupulously 
adhered  to  the  original  metres  of  all  the  choruses,  most 
of  them  very  involved  and  intricate."  This  is  a  proud 
boast,  but  it  is  absolutely  justified  ;  we  have  compared 
the  translation  with  the  original,  and  the  choral 
measures,  with  their  arrangements  of  rhymes,  are  never, 
on  a  single  occasion,  tampered  with.  This  shows  con- 
scientious skill,  and  adds  to  our  regret  that  Mr.  Van 
Noppen,  who  has  not  quailed  before  these  stanzaic 
measures,  should  have  lacked  the  courage  to  translate 
the  body  of  the  work  in  its  proper  verse. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  to  pronounce  this  version  of 
the  "Lucifer"  an  interesting  and  a  praiseworthy 
attempt.  If  it  tempts  readers  to  attack  for  themselves 
the  remarkable  early  literature  of  Holland,  it  will  have 
achieved  much.  The  faults  of  it  are  the  result  of  lack 
of  poetic  gift  in  Mr.  Van  Noppen  himself.  He  is 
accurate  and  informed,  but  his  diction  is  a  little  dull, 
and  he  is  a  little  apt  to  exaggerate  it  in  order  to  remove 
the  dulness.  Perhaps  he  is  not  quite  familiar  enough  with 
the  classics  of  our  own  country.  To  translate  Vondel, 
a  poet  should  be  steeped  in  the  Jacobean  manner  ;  he 
should  be  familiar  with  the  phraseology  of  Joshua 
Sylvester  and  Phineas  Fletcher  and  Quarles.  The  last 
of  these  is  particularly  Dutch  in  style,  with  his  richness, 
his  solemnity  without  elevation,  his  picturesqueness, 
his  appalling  want  of  taste.  What  Mr.  Van  Noppen 
gives  us  is  Vondel  washed  and  smartened;  Vondel  with 
all  the  tarnished  gilt  rubbed  off  and  the  glass  jewellery 
extracted.  But  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  go  so  far 
afield  for  our  poetry  as  the  shop  where  Abraham  de 
Wees,  under  the  sign  of  the  New  Testament,  sold 
quarto  plays  in  verse,  on  the  Middle  Dam,  in  the  year 
1654,  we  like  to  get  the  seventeenth-century  tone 
and  local  colour  thrown  in,  with  all  their  faults  of 
taste. 


Till".  PRATTLE  Ol^"  AN  AIUl  LEOLOGIST. 
"  Tlie  isles  and  Shrines  of  (ireece."    By  Samuel  J. 
Barrows.     London  :  Sampson  Low. 

MR.  BARROWS'  account  of  his  travels  in  Greece 
would  be  more  pleasant  if  lie  had  not  tried  to 
enliven  it  with  American  pleasantries.  He  seems  to 
aim  at  being  an  educated  Mark  Twain  ;  but  the  humour 
happens  to  be  lacking.  This  is  how  he  tells  the  story 
of  Odysseus  and  Nausicaa.  The  shipwrecked  hero  has 
just  been  awakened  by  the  laughter  of  the  princess  and 
her  girl  attendants  : — 

"Odysseus  behaves  with  great  propriety.  Behind 
the  shelter  of  a  thick  branch  he  appeals  to  the  princess 
for  protection.  Her  maids  are  frightened  enough  ;  but 
she  maintains  her  stately  self-possession.  She  neither 
runs  from  the  salty  bushwhacker,  nor  does  she  refer  him 
to  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  She  calms  her 
frightened  maids,  tosses  some  clothes  to  the  suppliant, 
and,  after  she  has  harnessed  her  mules  to  the  high- 
wheeled  wain,  she  leads  the  way  to  her  father's  home, 
using  the  whip  on  the  mules  'with  discretion.'  (Homer 
was  anxious  to  show  that  there  was  one  woman  who 
did  know  how  to  whip  a  mule.)"  _ 

We  are  not  amused  by  this  kind  of  comic  relief.  The 
worst  of  it  the  author  puts  upon  a  young  lady  whom 
he  calls  Mavilla,  and  we  are  heartily  glad  when  she 
disappears  from  the  book.  There  is  a  fairly  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  procession  held  in  honour  of  Saint  Spiridion, 
the  Archbishop,  who  died  in  350,  and  whose  body,  taken 
to  Constantinople  in  700,  was  removed  to  Corfu  in  1453. 
Three  times  a  year  it  is  taken  out  of  the  church  and, 
with  much  ceremony,  carried  about  the  city  in  a  glass 
case.  "Poor  old  thing,"  said  Mavilla,  "fifteen  hun- 
dred years  a  withered  mummv,  and  still  jolted  about 
the  city  three  times  a  year."  These  small  A/rt'//^?  are  the 
more  vexatious  because  Mr.  Barrows  can  give  us  good 
reading  when  he  is  content  just  to  put  down  what  he 
has  seen  and  heard.  He  had  visited  a  mountain 
monastery  in  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  morning  prayers.  A  young  priest  was 
gabbling  through  the  liturgy,  one  eye  on  the  book  and 
the  other  on  the  party  of  visitors. 

"The  old  priest  invited  Mavilla  and  myself  to  look 
over  with  him  and  follow  the  Greek  text.  We  each 
held  a  naked  candle,  while  the  priest  kept  track  of  the 
place  with  one  of  his  fingers.  He  had  been  a  sailor  in 
his  early  days,  and  had  seen  a  little  of  the  world.  His 
literal  devotion  to  the  service  did  not  prevent  hirn  from 
keeping  up  a  broken  conversation  with  us,  which  he 
interjected  between  the  responses  : — 
"  '  You  come  from  America?  ' 
"'Yes.' 

"  '  Kyrie  eleiwn,  Kyrie  eleison — What  part  ?  ' 
"  '  From  Boston.' 

'I  '  Ah!— A'r^^>  eleison,  Kyrie  eleison— \  was  there  once. 
It  was  many'years  ago.'  Then  another  volley  of  Greek 
addressed  to  Heaven,  and  suspended  at  the  proper  pause 
to  make  sure  that  his  communications  with  earth  were 
not  cut  off." 

The  service,  Mr.  Barrows  justly  remarks,  was 
"  strangely  mechanical "  ;  indeed,  he  thinks  that  a 
phonograph  run  by  water-power  would  have  been 
equally  devotional.  And  it  Is  carried  on  for  five  hours 
every  'day— from  two  o'clock  In  the  morning  to  seven 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Barrows'  tour,  which  Included  Troy,  the  Ionian 
and  .^:gean  Islands,  Phocis  and  Thessaly,  as  well  as 
Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  has  left  him  with  an 
agreeable  Impression  of  the  modern  Greek  people— even 
of  the  Athenians— as  they  are  In  their  own  homes.  Too 
many  of  us  form  our  estimate  of  the  race  from  the 
floating  specimens  which  may  be  picked  up  in  such 
places  as  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  or  Malta.  Nor  Is 
it  fair  to  condemn  a  nation  altogether  because  it  lacks  the 
military  virtues.  The  misfortune  of  the  Greeks  is  that 
they  obtained  democratic  privileges  before  they  had 
bee'n  drilled  In  self-government.  They  are  amiable, 
temperate.  Intelligent,  and,  as  the  world  goes,  fairly 
happy.  And  If  they  are  liable  to  be  inflated  with  self- 
conceit  and  led  astray  by  rhetoric,  they  do  but  resemble 
more  serious  and  virile  peoples,  and  their  opportunities 
of  doing  mischief  In  the  world  are  strictly  limited.  Mr. 
Barrows,  who  is  something  of  a  scholar.  Is  naturally 
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amused  by  the  incongruity  between  the  language  so 
slightly  modified  from  the  classical  type  and  the 
daily  requirements  of  modern  life.  He  quotes, 
for  instance,  the  following  advertisement  for  a  lost 
umbrella  : — 

■■  \!ifc  -))]'  I'l'Cro  (i-itiXEfrdi]  I  o/^/SpAXft  £-1  -(/c  obou  '^rabiov, 
uiTiKJV  T)~ig  S^ortwriKV/f  XeffX'lC-  svpioy  TrtipatcuXtlrat  ra 

-t)i'  (ptptj  £<e  TO  ■TTiXo—uXeloy  -ov  k.  Fuvtu-ovXov,  TzXlicnoy  n'ls 
BouXj/c,  Xaf.tllaywf  £»'  tHipov,'' 

There  is  here  only  one  word  which  a  schoolboy 
could  not  turn  up  in  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  the  purists 
have  Atticised  umbrella  into  uXe'Sippoxoy-     AeVx'^  01 
course,   is  club  :   the  rest  is   plain   sailing.     As  an 
archieologist,  Mr.  Barrows  is  pretty  well  content  to 
reproduce  the  views   of  his  friend   and   guide,  Mr. 
Dorpfeld,  Director  of  the  German  Institute  at  Athens, 
nor  does  he  trouble  as  a  rule  to  go  into  any  very  erudite 
discussions  of  doubtful  questions.     He  is  fairly  suc- 
cessful, however,  in  putting  into  popular  language  the 
result  of  his  studies  and  personal  observations.  Nor 
do  we  complain  of  his  gentle   moralisings,  as,  for 
instance,  on  the  mural  tablet  which  has  been  called 
the  Mourning  Athene.     Three  views,  he  says,  have 
been  put  forward  as  to  its  significance.    The  goddess 
may  be  represented  as  guardian  of  the  Acropolis  ;  she 
may  be  sorrowing  over  a  stele  on  which  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  men  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  she  may 
be  g-uarding  a  stele  on  which  a  law  has  been  inscribed. 
"I  cannot  myself  escape,"  he   remarks,   "from  the 
mournfui  expression  of  her  face.    To  be  sure,  the  Gods 
have  reason  enough  in  these  days  to  be  mourning  over 
bad  laws  ;  but,  knowing  Athene  as  I  do,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  anger,  not  grief,  would  have  been  the  result 
of  asking  her  to  guard  a  bad  law,  and  we  should  have 
had  a  tablet  recalling  the  one  which  Moses  in  his  wrath 
let  fall  on  the  Mount."     But  was  it  the  laws  that 
Moses  was  angry  against?    Mr.  Barrows  should  re- 
fresh his  memory  of  the  Book  of  the  Exodus.  Perhaps 
he  is  thinking  of  another  personage — an  elder  con- 
temporary, still  alive  and  active — who  is  reported  to 
have  glanced  contemptuously  through  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  to  have  declared  that  they  "  were  a  rum 
lot."    We  only  mention  this  matter  because  it  would  be 
desirable  in  a  writer  who  professes  to  give  scientific 
explanations  of  current  theology  to  acquire  some  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  documents  on  which  it  rests. 
The  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  frequent  Home 
Reading  Circles,  or  go  out  on  Self-improvement  Trips, 
might  think  he  was  writing  about  what  he  understood 
when  he  plunges  into  his  dreadfully  daring  speculations 
on  the  origin  of  the  "traditions,  dogmas,  mythology 
and  symbolism  of  the  Christian  Church."  Hebraism, 
he  tells  us,  when  it  came  into  contact  with  Greek 
thought,  encountered  "a  fervent  form  of  the  deifying 
tendency  which  at  that  stage  had  passed  from  the 
personification  of  nature  to  the  idealisation  of  human 
beings."    The  exaltation,  he  goes  on,  of  the  Hebrew 
peasant  to  a  place  in  the  godhead,  though  nominally  a 
victory  for  Christianity,  was  essentially  "a  triumph  of 
Paganism,  assisted  by  Jewish  material  derived  from 
the  Messianic  idea."    The  positive  mistakes  committed 
in  this  sentence  are  only  less  remarkable  than  the  gaps 
which  it  reveals  in  the  writer's  knowledge.    Let  Mr. 
Barrows  stick  to  his  Isles  and  his  Shrines,  and  we  will 
read  him  with  pleasure.    His  enthusiasm  for  the  antique 
is  genuine,  and  it  is  supported  by  sound  information 
and  artistic  sensibility.   Over  it  all  there  is  just  a  gentle 
air  of  superiority,  such  as  becomes  the  cultured  tourist 
from  Boston,  U.S.A.     And  once  or  twice  we  find  a 
refreshing  touch  of  innocent  Yankee  pride.     "  A  hardy 
fisherman  and  his  boy,"  he  mentions,  "joined  us  on 
our  way,  and  were  much  impressed  with  what  I  told 
them  of  the  physical  greatness  of  America  as  compared 
with  Ithaca." 

Tin:  mp:thods  of  romance. 

"Rodman  the  Boatsteercr."    By  Louis  Becke.  Lon- 
don :  Unwin. 

"The  Keeper  of  the  Waters."    By  Morley  Roberts. 
London  :  Skeffington. 

TT  would  be  diflficult  for  the  gods  who  are  charged 
with  the  supply  of  a  reviewer's  table  to  throw 
together    two    books   which   should   aflTord   a  more 


convenient  contrast  for  the  student  of  romantic 
methods  than  those  we  have  here  placed  together. 
Mr.  Becke  and  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  belong  alike  to  the 
school  of  Kipling ;  both  deal  in  that  appearence  of 
actuality  which  is  evoked  by  the  use  of  much  technical 
detail — detail  of  the  chase,  of  the  engine-room,  of  the 
club  ;  both  aim  at  giving  a  snapshot  of  vivid  life  rather 
than  the  development  of  character  under  dynamic 
circumstance  ;  both  have  achieved  an  odyssey  of  more 
than  Odyssean  variety.  Here  the  resemblance  ends, 
for,  to  come  at  once  to  comparative  criticism,  Mr. 
Becke  has  stopped  short  on  the  road  to  mastery  of  his 
art,  while  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  has  made  remarkable 
progress  towards  the  same  goal. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  explain  the  unsatisfactory 
quality  of  Mr.  Becke's  new  book.  He  takes  us,  for 
the  most  part,  to  those  blessed  Islands  of  which  he  has 
already  told  us  so  many  charming  tales,  and  he  gives 
us  many  new  variations  of  that  old  theme,  the  conflict 
between  white  civilisation  and  brown  barbarism.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  comparative  failure  of  his 
new  stories  is  most  accurately  indicated  by  the  frequence 
with  which  he  has  recourse  to  the  amateurish  device  of 
breaking  his  narratives  into  sections  separated  by 
asterisks.  This  method  is  no  doubt  intended  to  impart 
a  subtle  suggestiveness,  but  in  its  actual  effect  it  is 
rather  indicative  of  Mr.  Becke's  inability  to  make  the 
films  of  his  machine  move  without  flickering.  This  is 
the  more  pity,  because  the  material  he  has  here  collected 
is  richer  in  dramatic  interest  than  that  of  his  previous 
books.  In  "A  Ponapean  Convenance,"  for  instance, 
the  situation  is  peculiarly  strong,  and  as  he  tells  the 
story  in  four  pages,  it  is  the  most  successful  of  all  ;  but 
in  "The  East  Indian  Cousin,"  "Proctor,  the  Drunk- 
ard," and  "The  Peruvian  Slavers,"  the  apparent 
disjointedness  of  the  style  is  singularly  irritating.  _  It 
would  be  unfair,  however,  to  convey  the  impression 
that  "  Rodman  the  Boatsteerer"  is  not  an  interesting 
book.  There  are  many  passages  which  realise  vividly 
that  fascinating  life  of  the  trader  among  the  Islands  ; 
some,  indeed,  which,  as  pictures  now  of  idyllic  love,  now 
of  barbarous  passion,  could  hardly  be  better  painted. 
There  seems,  then,  no  reason  to  fear  that  Mr.  Becke's 
development  is  finally  arrested.  We  do  not  like  to 
accuse  any  man  of  indolence,  but  that  amiable  fault 
certainly  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  Mr.  Becke's  present 
unsatisfactoriness. 

Mr.  Morley  Roberts,  on  the  other  hand,  loses  nothing 
from  want  of  industry.  More  inclined  to  melodrama 
than  to  poetry  by  temperament,  he  is  obviously  con- 
scious of  his  tendency,  and  does  his  best  to  correct  it. 
Drawing  his  material,  as  a  rule,  from  more  civilised 
sources  than  Mr.  Becke's,  his  tragedies  usually  pass  on 
a  stage  peopled  with  well-dressed  actors.  His  expe- 
rience of  life  in  its  wilder  phases  is  nevertheless  large, 
and  in  such  stories  as  "The  Keeper  of  the  Waters" 
and  "The  Hatter  of  Howlong  "  he  shov/s  his  ability 
to  handle  the  big  brush  and  the  high  colours  with 
noticeable  success.  The  two  most  remarkable  stories 
in  the  book  are,  however,  essays  in  psychology  of  a 
very  rare  kind.  In  "The  Crowd"  we  are  shown  the 
interesting  spectacle  of  a  man  of  respectable  and  even 
commonplace  life  rapt  out  of  his  circumstances  into 
that  seething  inferno  which  is  a  bloodthirsty  mob. 
In  "The  Story  for  Bulmer"  there  is  another  example 
of  the  novelist's  skill  in  diagnosing  certain  morbid 
states  of  mind,  and  the  machinery  of  the  story— which 
is  about  a  brilliant  but  diseased  genius,  who  pours  his 
ghastly  imaginings  on  an  astonished  world  through  the 
medium  of  a  ludicrously  amiable  and  mediocre  "ghost" 
— is  contrived  with  extraordinary  power.  The  interest 
in  both  is  certainly  pathological,  but  the  skill  with  which 
Mr.  Roberts  has  lifted  to  the  level  of  tragedy  what  in 
weaker  hands  had  been  merely  diseased  ravings  is  the 
best  measure  of  his  artistic  force.  The  breadth  of  his 
sympathies  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  humour  of 
"The  Trunk"  and  "All  Spain  and  Captain  Spmk, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  in  the  handling  of 
sterner  material  that  his  greatest  triumphs  are  achiev^ed. 
There  is  one  entirely  trivial  story  in  the  book,  "The 
Wedding  Eve,"  but  that  is  not  sufficient  to  outweigh 
the  very  real  worth  of  work  so  compact  of  vivid  ima- 
gination, a  rather  sardonic  pathos,  and  noteworthy 
executive  skill. 
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AN  AMKRIC.W  1?LUE  BOOK. 
"Secoiul   Annual    Roport    of   tlic   Commissioners  of 
Fisheries,  tJamo  and  Forests  of  tlio  Slate  ot  New 
York."    New  \  ork  :  Wynkoop. 
THE  British  Blue  Book  is  normally  a  triumph  of  dull- 
1    nes-^.   1 1  is  the  one  outlet  for  ollicial  communicative- 
ness, and  that,  perhaps,  says  the  worst.   Now  and  a-am, 
as  in  the  recent  Scotch  report  on  salmon,  a  flash  ot  in- 
telliirence  illumines  the  dense  compilation,  but  this  is 
an  unlicensed  breach  of  departmental  etiquette,  and  the 
ill-compiled,  sliabbilv  j,'ot-up  records  ol  State  incom- 
petence dra-  their  weary  length  from  sessu.n  to  session 
and  from  Government  to  Government.    These  matters 
are  ordered  ditTcrently  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Whatever  competent,  or  incompetent,  critics  may  have 
to  say  of  the   State   departments   themselves,  there 
cannot,  save  on  the  possible  ground  of  economy,  be 
more  than  one  opinion  about  their  periodically  issued 
reports.    In  the  volume  before  us,  print,  paper  binding 
and  illustrations  are  unexceptionable,  and  the  mtor- 
mation  is  imparted  with  a  lightness  of  touch  that,  com- 
bined  with   accuracy.    Is   likely   to   attract  readers. 
Sportsmen   will    particularly    welcome    Mr.  Nelson 
Chenev's  admirably  Illustrated  articles  on  the  black 
bass  and  pike  perch,  as  well  as  the  contributions  on 
<rame  birds  by  Mr,  Surface  ;  and  for  naturalists  there 
are  notes  on' fishes,  by  Mr.  Bean,  of  the  New  \ork 
Aquarium  (an  aquarium,  not  a  music-hall)  ;  on  oysters 
and   their    enemies,    by    Mr.    Thompson  ;    and  on 
Adirondack  deer,  brook  trout,  and  many  other  creatures 
of  sufficient  value  to  enjoy  State  protection.    On  tne 
whole,  this  superb  volume,  with  its  five  hundred  pages 
of  varied  reading.  Its  coloured  plates,  and  its  photo- 
crraphs  of  scenerv,  as  well  as  of  zoological  and  sporting 
subjects,  should  be  welcomed  beyond  the  land  of  its 
origin,  and  we  make  no  apology  for  commending  it  to 
the  attention  of  English  readers. 

BOOK-PRICES  CURRENT. 
"Book-Prices  Current."    Vol.  XII.,  1898.  London: 
Elliot  Stock. 

T  N  announcing  the  publication  of  this  useful  work,  we 
-L  have  to  record  that,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
its  contents  were  completed  in  September  instead  of,  as 
previously,  In  December.  It  includes,  therefore,  a 
record  of  the  prices  at  which  books  were  sold  at  auction 
from  December,  1897,  to  the  close  of  the  season  of  1898. 
Next  year,  of  course,  the  volume  of  1899  will  be  Issued 
with  a  twelvemonth's  record  again.  It  happens  that 
the  Issue  for  this  year  is  not  cramped  in  size,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  owing  to  the  accident  that  It  com- 
prises two-thirds  of  the  great  Ashburnham  sale,  which 
fills  it  out  beyond  the  average  bulk  of  the  yeariy  volume. 
Mr.  Slater  may  be  congratulated  on  the  promptitude 
with  which  he  has  completed  his  elaborate  record,  with 
its  invaluable  index,  and  has  placed  It  in  our  hands  within 
two  months  after  the  end  of  the  season. 

It  would  have  been  convenient  for  the  lover  of  books 
had  It  been  consistent  with  the  plan  of  "Book-Prices 
Current "  to  have  comprised  the  whole  of  the  Ashburn- 
ham sale  in  one  volume.    As  it  Is,  the  first  part  is  found 
in  the  Issue  for  1897,  and  more  than  two  hundred  pages 
are  dedicated  here  to  the  remainder.    The  Ashburnham 
Library  represented  the  highest  flight  of  bibliomania. 
Too  commonly,  the  collecting  of  books  is  treated  as 
though  it  meant  the  buying   of   "first  editions"  of 
modern  poets  whose  booklets  never  went  Into  a  second. 
Such  sales  as  the  Ashburnham  show  us  that,  even  In 
these  degenerate  days,  there  survives  a  race  of  descend- 
ants of  Dibdin  and  Heber,  who  collect  real  books  in 
the  fearless  old  fashion.    It  Is  pleasant  to  think  that 
there  are  still  people  who  will  give.  In  open  auction, 
;^I90  for  the  1472  folios  of  the  natural  history  of  Pliny, 
on  vellum,  and  £26^  for  a  bound  volume  of  sixteenth- 
century  rappreseniazioni,    "some  margins  cut  into." 
When  we  see  a  sort  of  commonplace-book,  with  Latin 
and  English  sentences  out  of  Terence,  fetch  ;^20i  for  no 
reason  whatever,  except  that  it  Is  an  example,  and  per- 
haps a  unique  one,  of  the  primitive  London  press  of 
Machlinia,  we  feel  that  the  old  flame  is  not  extinct. 
This  is,  indeed,  collecting  for  collecting's  sake,  with  no 
nonsense  about  Intrinsic  literary  merit.    We  have,  we 


must  say,  more  sympathy  with  the  competition  for 
books  really  noble  in  themselves,  as  well  as  merely  rare. 
We  can  thoroughly  comprehend  the  joy  ot  possessing 
the  IS29  edition  of  GeolTroi  Tory's  "  Ch.-mip  Mcury, 
or  the  1498  folio  of  the  Prophecies  of  Merlin,  in  three 
volumes.  For  the  l;ist-mentIoned  was  paid  at  the  Ash- 
burnham Sale  the  sum  of  ^"760,  which  certainly 
deserves  to  be  called  "  a  truly  princely  figure." 

When  we  step  down  from  these  high  alps  of  biblio- 
graphy to  places   where   the   ordinary  collector  can 
breathe  with  ease,  we  see  a  tendency  in  prices  to 
equalise  themselves.      For  instance,  the  strange  in- 
consistencies of  eighteenth-century  values  seem  to  be 
passing  gradually  away.      There   Is   a   tendency  to 
moderate  the  prices  of  Fielding  and  Goldsmith,  and  to 
bring  forward  other  classics  of  the  same  age.  So, 
later^on,  Tennyson  is  falling  back,  while  Scott,  so  long 
without  bibliographical  importance.  Is  coming  forward. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that  first  editions  of  works 
of    acknowledged   merit   in    English   literature,  and 
especially   In    English   poetry,  are   sure   of  a  firm, 
moderate  value,  and  are  always  worth  securing  In  good 
state.      We   have  observed,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  a  steady  advance  In  the  value  of  seventeenth- 
century  poetry.    We  remember  when  the  "  Fragmenta 
\urea"    of  Suckling   could  easily  be  bought  for  a 
cruinea;   ;^io   will   not   fetch   it   now,  with   a  fine 
fmpresslon  of  the  frontispiece.     The  original  quartos 
of  Shirley's  plays  used  to  be  a  drug  on  the  market; 
they  are  now  desirable  properties.    The  poems  of  men 
like  Randolph,  Cleveland  and  Fanshawe,  which  had  no 
market-value  at  all,  are  now  competed  for.     Mr.  Slater 
records  the  sale  in  1898  of  not  fewer  than  four  copies 
of  Cartwright's  "Poems"  of  1651  ;  they  fetched  from 
£x  to  £^  lOi-.,  and  this  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
small  dependence  which  must  be  put  upon  such  indica- 
tions of  positive  value  as  an  auctioneer's  catalogue 
supplies. 

Among  entries  in  this  volume  which  will  be  tound 
peculiarly  interesting  to  collectors,  we  ought  to  mention 
the  Burns  Library 'of  Mr.  A.  C.  Lamb,  of  Dundee, 
which  contained  not  merely  an  extraordinary  number  of 
editions  of  Burns  himself,  but  of  the  illustrative  works 
known  to  specialists  as  "  Burnslana."  Here  \yas  an 
opportunity  for  sincere  Burnsites  to  revel  in  the 
doggerel  of  Lapraike  and  of  Sillar,  of  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Loggan  and  of  Miss  Carmlchael  of  Edinburgh.  With 
this  exception,  we  note  nothing  very  sensational  in  the 
miscellaneous  book  sales  of  1898;  everything  was 
dwarfed  by  the  majesty  of  the  Ashburnham  folios  on 
vellum  and  miracles  of  the  art  of  Clovis  Eve. 


NANCE  OLDFIELD. 

"The  Palmy  Days  of  Nance  Oldfield."     By  Edward 
Robins.    London  :  Heinemann. 

THE  fatuity  of  Mr.  Edward  Robins  Is  of  a  generous, 
catholic  sort  ;  it  has  no  limits,  it  swamps  you  on 
every  page.  Perhaps— though  it  is  difficult  to  make 
the  selection— the  forms  of  Ineptitude  which  appeal 
with  the  greatest  fascination  to  Mr.  Robins,  and  the 
exercise  of  which  have  the  most  special  attraction  for 
him,  are  those  of  irrelevant  conjecture  and  quite  tact- 
less comment.  Having  to  Inform  the  reader  that  Anne 
Oldfield  was  born,  Mr.  Robins  at  once  brings  a  vigor- 
ous imagination  to  adorn  the  fact.  "  Surely _  a  star, 
probably  Venus,  must  have  danced  on  a  certain  night 
in  the  year  of  grace  1683,  when  the  wife  of  Captain 

Oldfield  ....  brought  into  the  world  Perhaps 

she  found  no  instant  welcome,  this  diminutive  maiden 

who  came  smiling  into  existence  But  Thalia 

laughed,  as  well  she  might,  and  the  stern  features  of 
Mefpomene  relaxed  a  little  In  witnessing  the  birth  of 
one  who  ....  Yet  the  laughter  of  Thalia,  and  the 
unbending  of  her  sister  Muse,  were  hardly  likely,"  &c. 
And  when  Anne  Oldfield  dies,  Mr.  Robins  again  Im- 
proves the  occasion:  "The  eyes  whose  kindly  light 
had  illuminated  the  dull  soul  of  many  a  playgoer  closed 
for  ever  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1730,  and  the  incom- 
parable Oldfield  was  no  more.  Surely  old  Sol  did  not 
shine  in  London  that  day;  surely  he  must  have  mourned 
behind  the  leaden  English  sky  for,"  &c.  Presupposing 
a  mastery  of  style  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Robins,  it_  is 
possible  to  pad  out  your  biography  to  any  extent  with 
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this  sort  of  stuff,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  not  making  any 
one  any  wiser. 

Anne  Oldfield  made  her  mark  on  her  times  not  merely 
as  an  actress,  but  as  a  wit,  a  beauty,  and  a  graiidc  dame  ; 
she  was  a  woman  of  temperament,  and  not  a  little  of 
character.  The  portrait  left  of  her  by  Steele  is  quite 
convincing  on  these  points.  Always  well-dressed, 
always  the  most  vvell-bred  woman  you  could  meet,  she 
had  the  greatest  simplicity  of  manners,  a  beauty  full  of 
attraction  yet  without  allurement,  singular  composure 
and  distinction.  "  A  woman  must  think  well  to  look 
well,"  adds  Steele,  Anne  Oldfield  in  herself  providing 
the  illustration  of  the  formula.  Mr.  Robins  does  not 
omit  to  quote  Steele,  but  immediately  following  has 
this  nauseating  passage  on  the  actress's  connexion  with 
Arthur  Maynwaring,  a  connexion  which,  if  irregular, 
was  not  at  all  scandalous  : — "  There  is  not  much  to  say 
about  the  domesticity  of  Nance  and  Arthur  Maynwaring. 
How  could  there  be  ?  The  lady  kept  house  for  her  lord 
with  grace  and  modesty  (if  it  seems  not  paradoxical  to 
mention  modesty  in  this  alliance),  and  it  is  safe  to  be- 
lieve that  more  than  one  member  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club 
often  tasted  a  bit  of  beef  and  pudding,  and  sipped  a  glass 
of  port  at  the  table  of  the  happy  pair.  Congreve,  the 
particular  friend  and  protege  of  the  host,  must  have 
dined  more  than  once  with  brilliant  Nance,  regaling  his 
plump  being  with  the  joy  of  food  and  drink,  and 
wondering,  perhaps,"  &c. 

The  terrible  nonsense  of  this  passage,  and  the 
reference  to  Congreve  in  particular,  are  illustrative  of 
Mr.  Robins'  manner  throughout.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Robins  could  not  have  left  himself  and  his  flowery 
adumbrations  out  of  his  compilation  altogether,  and 
given  us  simply  the  result  of  his  diligent  application  of 
the  scissors  to  the  annals  of  the  period.  For  if  Mr. 
Robins  fails  by  what  he  says  himself  to  enlighten  us  at 
all  in  regard  to  Anne  Oldfield  and  her  art,  one  may  at 
any  rate  gather  from  the  contemporary  passages  he  has 
sandwiched  liberally  between  his  pages,  that  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  an  actress  might  attain  high  social 
standing  and  prestige,  and  that  a  realistic  version  of 
modish  costumes  and  manners  on  the  stage  was  as  much 
a  draw  at  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first  Georges 
as  in  our  own  day. 

FICTION. 

"God's  Prisoners:  The  Story  of  a  Crime,  a  Punish- 
ment, a  Redemption."  By  John  Oxenham.  London: 
Hurst. 

N/T  R.  OXEXHAM  seems  to  have  been  bitten  with  some- 
•l  thing  like  that  itch  for  moralising  which  has  trans- 
formed Mr.  Hall  Caine  from  a  good  sensational  novelist 
into— what  he  is.  This  is  a  pity,  for,  though  "God's 
Prisoner "  is  too  strongly  contrived  to  be  entirely 
spoiled  b\-  the  endeavour  after  fine  writing  and  lofty 
sentiment,  it  certainly  falls  short  of  what  it  might  have 
been  had  Mr.  Oxenham  been  content  to  work  in  what 
is  obviously  his  proper  medium.  However,  when  this 
deduction  is  made,  there  is  enough  good  left  in  the 
story  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  lover  of  sensation,  for 
Mr.  Oxenham,  although  he  makes  some  considerable 
demands  on  his  reader's  credulity,  tells  his  tale  in  so 
brisk  and  plausible  a  fashion  that  belief  comes  easily — 
while  you  read.  The  murder  of  Brodie  by  Ayrton,  and 
the  latter's  long  expiation,  are  ingeniously  imagined  ; 
but  we  do  not  care  for  the  apparent  ease  with  which  Mrs. 
Brodie  transfers  her  affection  to  the  murderer.  But  that 
— :like  the  flaring  cover  of  the  book — is  a  comparatively 
minor  detail,  and  the  story  maybe  commended  to  those 
in  search  of  excitement.  We  counsel  Mr.  Oxenham,  in 
his  future  books,  to  be  melodramatic  and  not  ashamed. 

"  From  the  East  unto  the  West."  By  Jane  Barlow. 
London  :  Methuen. 
Miss  Barlow  is  entitled  to  cautious  congratulations 
on  those  parts  of  her  new  book  which  show  a  desire  to 
break  through  the  somewhat  narrow  limits  in  which 
she  has  hitherto  worked.  She  has,  it  is  true,  become 
so  accustomed  to  the  low  colours  best  suited  for  her 
tales  of  village-life  in  the  distressful  country  that  she 
exhibits  a  certain  awkwardness  in  manipulating  the 
more  vivid  hues  which  are  proper  for  the  Oriental 
episodes  recorded  here  in  "The  Evil  Abenooyahs  "  and 
"  The  Pw/.7.\i  of  Jarbck."    The  materia!  of  these  stories 


is  excellently  found,  but  the  crude  handling  seems  to 
indicate  that  Miss  Barlow  was  neither  unconscious  of 
her  unfamiliar  task  nor  profoundly  interested  in  its 
success.  Between  the  Eastern  and  Western  tales  are 
two  clever  experiments  in  fantasy.  "A  Caprice  of 
Queen  Pippa  "  is  pure  romantic  comedy,  belonging  to 
no  country  marked  on  the  traveller's  chart ;  and  "  An 
Advance  Sheet "  is  a  remarkably  ingenious  and  success- 
ful experiment  in  mysticism  of  a  novel  kind.  The  re- 
maining stories  are  all  of  the  kind  we  have  come  to 
expect  from  Miss  Barlow,  though  the  pictures  they 
present  of  the  Irish  peasant  seem  more  uniformly  cheer- 
ful than  usual.  Pathos  is  not  wanting  from  "  As  Luck 
would  have  it,"  "  Pilgrims  from  Lisconnel,"  but  all, 
designedly  or  otherwise,  avoid  that  insistence  on  the 
tragic  note  which  Miss  Barlow  so  often  strikes.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  previous  results  of  the 
author's  keen  observation  and  direct  style  will  need  no 
further  inducement  to  read  this  volume  than  the  assur- 
ance that,  in  nearly  all  its  constituent  tales,  her  best 
qualities  are  abundantly  shown. 

"The  Tragedy  of  a  Nose."  By  E.  Gerard  (Emily  de 
Laszowska).  London  :  Digby,  Long. 
Madame  de  Laszowska  has  been  in  her  time  respon- 
sible for  some  very  creditable  literary  work.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  understand  how  she  can  have 
been  willing  to  append  her  name  to  this  particularly 
dull  and  foolish  book.  The  story  of  a  duel  in_  which 
each  combatant  slices  off  the  other's  nose,  with  the 
result  that  the  noses  get  exchanged  in  the  final  surgical 
adjustment,  might  serve  Mr.  Zangwill  or  Mr.  Jerome 
as  a  scheme  for  the  peculiar  humour  of  either  ;  but  that 
a  writer  who  has  established  her  claim  to  some  con- 
sideration as  a  literary  artist  should  ask  us  to  accept 
such  futility  is  unpardonable.  The  second  story  in  the 
book,  "A  Brief  Delirium,"  is  like  unto  the  first  in  its 
folly. 

"  A  Lotus  Flower,"  by  J.  Morgan  de  Groot  (Black- 
wood), is  a  Dutch  novel  which  has  been  very  cordially 
received  in  Holland  under  its  hardly  equivalent  title  of 
"  Bouton  de  Rose."  Anything  less  Dutch,  to  the 
English  preconception,  than  the  neurotic  girl  of  whom 
the  book  is  a  sympathetic  but  merciless  study,  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  True,  she  is  a  Swede,  and  her 
surroundings  when  she  stays  with  her  husband's  de- 
corous relatives  in  Holland  are  oppressive  to  her.  The 
husband  himself  is  perhaps  the  British  idea  of  a  typical 
Dutchman— phlegmatic,  upright,  business-like,  kindly 
— everything  that  is  intolerable  to  women  of  the  type  of 
Dr.  Morgan  de  Groot's  Hilda.  Anna  Kar^nina  is  a 
spiritual  sister  of  Hilda's  :  there  is  the  same  strag- 
gling, unbalanced  power,  chiefly  used  in  self-torture,  the 
same  strong  sexual  charm  and  fascination,  the  same 
mania  for  pitiful,  uttedy  futile  self-sacrifice.  The 
husband  is  admirably  done,  no  less.  He  caresses  his 
wife  at  the  wrong  moment  and  she  breaks  into 
hysterical  entreaty.  "You  see,  I  am  very  —  very 
strange,  so  if  I  cannot  suffer  you  to — to  stroke  me  ever 
—will  you  then  keep  from  doing  it  ?  .  .  .  Forgive  me 
.  .  .  but  I  cannot  stand  your  looking  so  vacantly  at 
me  .  .  .  You  will  promise  what  I  asked  about  not 
caressing  me  ?  "  To  all  of  which  he,  of  course,  replies, 
"Hilda  !  upon  my  word,  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
understand  you!  U'haf  must  I  promise?"  It  is  a 
superbly  faithful  picture  of  the  ludicrous  tragedy  of 
everyday  marriage.  There  is  a  delicate  little  pendant 
to  Hilda  — the  dying  bride  Milrit.  But  Hilda  remains 
in  the  mind  when  the  book  has  been  read,  and  no  one 
else.  We  hope  the  anonymous  translator  will  per- 
severe and  give  us  Dr.  Morgan  de  Groot's  future  works 
in  their  season. 

"The  Clearer  Vision,"  by  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne 
(Fisher  Unwin),  is  full  of  cleverness  of  the  intolerably 
self-conscious,  over-subtle  order.  The  "  plain,  common 
ignorant  man  "  will  not  know  which  way  up  to  read  the 
various  stories  :  the  language  is  English,  the  diction 
perverse  and  the  meaning  so  coy  that  when  it  is 
dragged  out  it  irritates  by  proving  worth  less  than  the 
trouble  of  delving.  "  One  near  one,"  for  instance— what 
could  be  more"  like  affectation  than  i»ts  half-hints? 
Tales  like  "The  Lost  Leader,"  on  the  other  hand  are 
delicious  in  their  delicacy,  if  the  author  could  but  keep 
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to  their  comparative  ^ilnplieity.  On  the  piiiuiplc  ot  m- 
vokiii),'  no  jrod  except  in  situations  wortliy  ot  a  iioil,  the 
dehberatc  obscurity  of  some  few  immortals  had  better 
be  left  uncopied  hv  us  iniless  our  hidden  meaiun^'s 
repay  search  as  well  as  theirs  when  finally  draj^t^ed  to 
lii:ht. 

'"The  World  and  Onora."  by  Lilian  Street  (Duck- 
worth), deals  with  the  ever-recurring:  tedium  of  a 
woman's  bad  treatment  by  "a  brute  of  a  husband. 
\'erilv,  Mr.  Geort^e  Cissinqf  is  needed  with  his  cruel 
shrews  to  keep  the  balance  even  aj^ainst  these  monster 
husbands  who  poison  their  babies  and  sneer  at  their 
wives  for  -oin^  to  church.  Onora  is  a  less  mawkish 
victim  than  most,  we  freely  admit.  As  a  slangy  school- 
i::irl  she  is  even  charminj;  ;  but  she  deteriorates 
weddini:  with  the  music-hall  performer  in  the  end 
e\  identiv  tremendously  admired  as  a  piece  of  audacity 
by  the  author.  The  in'usic-hall  singer  is  really  very  nice. 
""Every  time  you  empty  it."  he  declares,  alluding  to  his 
purse,  "  I  shall  consider  myself  a  step  nearer  to  heaven. 
This  was  before  his  marriage. 

"The  Cleverest  Woman  in  England,"  by  L.  T.  Meade 
(Nisbet).  has  a  strong  flavour  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
about  her  cleverness,  which  is  a  trifle  overpowering. 
She  is  massive,  as  befits  her.  with  the  stock  queenly 
head  and  noble  shoulders.  She  is  also  a  Socialist 
dresses  her  servants  in  aesthetic  shades,  and  speaks  of 
them  as  "  my  friends  "  to  their  extreme  embarrassment. 
She  is  philanthropic,  and  fills  the  house  with  "  suffering 
women,"  one  of  whom  develops  smallpox.  When  she 
meets  a  young  woman  w-ho  has  thrown  her  bonnet  over 
the  mill,'  she  says,  "Come  into  my  heart,"  and  the 
young  woman  comes  and  lives  at  her  expense.  She  is 
literary,  and  writes  opposing  view-s  to  her  husband  s  in 
his  ow^n  paper.  She  is  oratorical,  and  addresses  monster 
meetings  on  everybody's  wrongs.  She  is  saintly  and 
dies  of  her  protegee's  smallpox.  In  short,  she  is  highly 
entertaining,  and  her  story,  if  not  very  convincing,  is  at 
least  told  with  great  spirit.  Her  sister-in-law  and 
mother-in-law  are  capitally  done  ;  so  is  the  effusive 
Imogen.  The  husband  is  more  of  a  figure-head-  We 
must  not  be  blamed  by  the  author  for  not  taking  her 
"cleverest  woman"  too  seriously.  However  taken, 
the  book  is  quite  one  of  her  best.   
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NOTES. 

IT  is  curious  to  note  how  England  is  served  by  her 
statesmen  and  men  of  action.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Wolseley  were  too  late  by  some  days  to  rescue  Charles 
Gordon,' and  the  world  lias  rightly  said  that  the  fault 
was  more  Mr.  Gladstone's  than  Lord  Wolseley's.  Now 
Lord  Salisburv  and  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  are  so  early 
that  they  saved  Major  Marchand.  Every  one  agrees 
that  this  was  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener's  fault.  He,  it 
appears,  took  a  sentimental  liking  to  Marchand,  and 
instead  of  bundling  the  tattered  explorer  neck  and  crop 
out  of  Fashoda,  succoured  him  with  provisions  and 
cases  of  wine.  When  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  reached 
Cairo,  he  was  extremely  surprised,  so  gossip  says,  to 
find  that  the  Marchand  incident  was  likely  to  be  a 
casjis  belli.  In  spite  of  his  eulogist,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Steevens,  we  are  unable  to  regard  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener  as  a  diplomatist  of  much  foresight.  His 
Soudan  campaign  revealed  him  as  a  good  soldiery.  But 
he  arrived  at  Fashoda  with  no  definite  instructions  to 
guide  him,  and  proved  once  more  that  the  clever  general 
is  rarely  a  competent  statesman. 

The  week's  business  has  been  disturbed  by  rumours 
of  war.  If  we  were  to  believe  the  journalists,  or  even 
the  diplomatists,  France  and  England  are  eager  to  be 
at  each  other's  throats.  France  wants  an  "enclave"  on 
the  Nile  ;  England  refuses  any  such  interruption  of 
the  route  between  Cairo  and  Cape  Town.  Accordingly 
France  defies  England,  in  the  hope  of  suff'ering  a 
"  Naval  Sedan,"  and  England,  in  her  representative 
"  Punch,"  grossly  insults  France.  All  this  is,  of  course, 
what  we  should  have  expected.  It  is  the  trade  of 
journalists  and  diplomatists  fo  fish  in  troubled  waters, 
and  we  must  admit  that  journalists  and  diplomatists  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel  have  done  their  little  best  to 
envenom  a  paltry  dispute.  Once  more  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  has  played  the  "  provocateur-officiel,"  and 
has  fumed  and  strutted  and  menaced  as  he  did  over  Port 
Arthur.  M.  Delcasse,  too,  has  made  the  most  of  a 
good  oratorical  case  and  has  done  as  much  for  his  own 
reputation  with  the  Chauvinists,  and  as  little  for  his 
country,  as  was  possible. 

In  point  of  fact,  Tuesday  saw  a  sort  of  panic  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  no  wonder.  Not  only  had  self- 
seeking  journalists  and  ambitious  diplomatists  done 
their  best  to  make  a  quarrel,  but  the  publication  of  the 
Yellow  Book  had  been  followed  by  that  of  the  Blue 
Book  in  so  unusual  a  way  that  others  than  the  cautious 
grew  frightened.  It  is  usual  before  a  Yellow  Book 
comes  out  concerning  England  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  submit  its  contents  to  the  English  Foreign 
Office  for  revision.  Naturally  enough  it  is  also  usual 
to  submit  a  Blue  Book  concerning  French  affairs  to  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  to  be  edited.     But  manifestly  this  act 


of  international  courtesy  had  been  neglected  by  our 
Foreign  Office  when  it  issued  its  last  Blue  Book  on  the 
Marchand  incident.  In  that  Blue  Book  Lord  Salisbury 
criticises  the  Baron  de  Courcel  with  the  same  frankness 
which  we  might  use  towards  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  of 
purely  Trans-a'tlantic  reputation.  Our  Foreign  Minister 
spoke  of  the  Baron  de  Courcel's  excitement  and  vague- 
ness and  rhetoric  in  terms  which  were  more  amusing 
than  diplomatic.  The  only  thing  lacking  is  the  Baron 
de  Courcel's  impression  of  Lord  Salisbury,  which  might 
afford  still  more  interesting  reading. 

The  latest  news  is  that  the  French  have  agreed  to 
evacuate  Fashoda,  and  it  is  more  than  hinted  that 
they  will  be  allowed  to  retain  certain  posts  in  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazl,  if  indeed  they  are  not  given  an  outlet  ontheNile. 
We  refuse  to  believe  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  conceded 
to  them  this  outlet  on  the  Nile.  A  commercial  outlet 
they  cannot  want,  for  Englishmen  are  Freetraders,  and 
French  goods  and  merchandise  can  now  pass  across 
and  up  and  down  the  Nile  as  freely  as  English  goods. 
No  ;  what  the  French  want  is  a  port  on  the  Nile 
above  Fashoda  as  a  place  darmes,  in  order  to  in- 
trigue with  Abyssinia,  and  if  possible  cut  the  wasp's 
back  of  English  possession  by  barbaric  invasion.  This 
must  not  be  conceded  to  them  in  spite  of  the 
short-sightedly  generous  editors  of  the  "West- 
minster Gazette"  and  "Daily  Chronicle."  In  the  in- 
terests of  peace  it  must  be  denied  them,  and  it  will 
be,  for  in  such  a  matter  Lord  Salisbury  will  never  dare 
to  act  against  his  Cabinet,  and  we  are  certain  that 
Mr.  Balfour,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  will  refuse  to  sanction  an 
act  of  almost  criminal  weakness. 

We  hear  on  good  authority  that  all  the  rumours  of 
rivalry  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  are  mere  foolish  fabrications.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, our  informant  tells  us,  has  a  very  real  admiration 
for  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  follows  his  leadership  with 
perfect  loyalty  and  devotion.  We  are  very  glad  indeed 
to  hear  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  have  changed 
greatly  since  those  anxious  days  some  thirteen  years 
ago  when  he  finally  resolved  to  desert  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But  the  modern  Joseph,  like  his  prototype,  has  a  coat 
of  many  colours,  and  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  we 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  his  loyalty. 

The  country  heard  with  relief  that  the  winter  Cabinet 
Councils  had  been  summoned  to  begin  several  weeks 
earlier  this  year  than  usual.  Some,  at  any  rate,  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  coUeages  have  been  using  language  any- 
think  but  complimentary  about  his  attitude  towards 
France  as  recorded  not  so  much  in  his  dispatches,  which 
were  "  stiffened"  by  Lord  Cromer,  as  in  his  feeble  and 
pointless  "conversations."  It  was  felt  that  a  little 
plain  speaking  on  the  part  of  colleagues  who  know  the 
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strei\q-tli  of  the  feeling  throughout  the  country  would  do 
the  Foreign  Secretary  a  world  of  good.  Thursday's 
Cabinet  Council,  when  it  met,  was,  however,  com- 
paratively short  and  uneventful,  for  the  collapse  of 
civil  government  in  Paris  had  virtually  postponed 
a  real  settlement  of  the  whole  matter  You  can- 
not negotiate  with  a  mob.  The  only  thing  is  to 
remain  strictly  on  guard  and  wait  till  something  like  a 
man  emerges  from  the  chaotic  squabble.  Meanwhile, 
General  Kitchener's  news  that  his  lieutenants  were 
pushing  on  to  Meshra-er-Rek  serves  as  a  warning  to 
whatever  Foreig'n  Minister  France  may  evolve,  that 
England  abates  none  of  her  rights  in  the  Nile  and  all 
its  affluents.  As  regards  the  general  business  of  the 
session,  there  was  really  nothing  to  report,  for  none  of 
the  Ministers  are  ready  with  their  schemes,  and  in  any 
case,  with  the  war-cloud  not  entirely  dispelled,  it  would 
be  rather  premature  to  lay  plans  for  three  months 
ahead.  Those  three  months  may  bring  forth  many  unex- 
pected things. 

Now  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  so  definitel}^  entered 
himself  for  the  race  for  the  Liberal  Leadership,  the 
question  arises.  Who  will  be  his  lieutenant  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  for  no  matter  how  brilliantly  t'ne  ex- 
Premier  may  assert  himself  in  the  Lords  or  in  the 
country,  he  remains  hopelessly  "  out  of  it  "  so  long  as 
he  has  not  some  one  who  can  be  trusted  to  "  stand  up 
to  Harcourt "  and  show  the  party  some  sport  in  the 
Commons.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  full  of  knowledge  and 
manners,  but  he  does  not  carry  guns  enough,  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  no  longer  counts.  Mr. 
Asquith  is  asserting  himself  for  the  post — his  speech  at 
Keighley  on  Saturday  was  portentous  in  its  gravity  and 
"pose" — but  he  is  not  improving.  His  thin,  lawyerlike 
quibbles  and  his  belief  in  debating-society  phrases  will 
never  win  him  a  place  in  anything  beyond  the  second 
rank  ;  as  an  administrator  at  the  Home  Office  he  did 
good  work,  but  he  will  never  be  a  leader  of  men.  It  is 
not  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  be  difficult  to 
upset — any  one  who  mixes  much  with  the  politicians 
now  fast  returning  to  town  knows  how  he  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  party  ;  but  there  is  no  one  on  the 
same  bench  who  even  approaches  him  as  a  hard-hitting 
debater.  It  is  a  fine  chance  for  the  young  men  of  the 
Liberal  Party — If  there  are  any. 

The  splendid  reception  which  Lord  Kitchener  of 
Khartoum  received  on  his  arrival  in  London  on  Thurs- 
day expresses,  in  some  poor  degree,  the  immense 
pride  which  is  entertained  by  the  English  people  in 
himself  personally  even  more  than  in  his  achievements. 
It  was  not  only  that  he  had  brought  an  arduous  campaign 
to  a  successful  finish  ;  it  was  not  only  that  he  had 
i-escued  the  Soudan  from  Dervish  barbarism  and  given 
it  back  to  civilisation  that  roused  our  enthusiasm. 
These  arc  great  achievements  undoubtedly  ;  but  what 
raised  the  acclaim  to  fever  pitch  was  the  feeling  that 
in  Lord  Kitchener  England  had  found  a  soldier  of 
resource  and  of  reserve  power  who  would  stand  her 
in  good  stead  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need.  For,  to 
telf  the  truth,  England  is  more  than  a  little  weary  of 
the  generals  who  advertise  themselves,  of  the  generals 
who  are  generals  only  on  pay-day,  of  the  generals 
who  conduct  bloodless  and  fatuous  campaigns  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Lipton.  A  real  general  who  can 
fight,  and  win,  and  say  little  about  it  is  so  rare  that 
we  were  bound  to  give  him  a  splendid  cheer  at  the 
home-coming. 

The  German  Emperor  and  the  Sultan  have  parted 
with  much  emotion  and  many  expressions  of  mutual 
esteem.  The  visit  has  no  doubt  cost  the  Sultan  much 
money,  as  the  correspondents  have  been  pointing  out  ; 
but  as  that  will  only  mean  the  stopping  of  the  salaries  of 
a  number  of  unfortunate  ofiicials,  the  Pearl  of  the  Age 
will  not  be  seriously  distressed.  His  substantial  gain  is 
that  he  has  been  reintroduced,  under  fresh  auspices,  to 
his  place  among  the  European  Powers.  He  is  no  longer 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Concert,  for  Russia  and  France  will 
never  again  play  into  the  hands  of  Germany  by  coercing 
Turkey,  and  now  that  Crete  has  ceased  to  be  a  bone  of 
contention,  luigland  and  Italy  are  powerless.  As  for 
the  Kaiser  himself,  he  has  come  out  with  empty  hands^ 


precisely  as  we  predicted.  Nothing  is  heard  now  of 
the  extension  of  the  Anatolian  Railways,  or  of  the 
harbour  works  at  Haidar  Pasha,  though  the  Berlin 
papers  were  full  of  these  matters  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  Jerusalem  has  still  to  come,  and  then  no  doubt 
there  will  be  speeches  and  fireworks  in  plenty  ;  but  it 
takes  more  than  speeches  and  fireworks  to  get  con- 
cessions from  Abdul  Hamld.  He  has  got  all  he 
wanted,  having  lured  Germany  into  a  position  in  which 
she  can  be  played  off  against  Russia  ;  but  the  "  German 
coaling  station  in  the  Levant "  is  still  In  the  land  of 
promises. 

What  a  curious  propensity  the  Teuton  possesses  for 
saying  the  wrong  thing.  The  London  Germans  arranged 
a  kind  of  Bismarck  Festival  which  came  off  on  Wednes- 
day at  the  Queen's  Hall,  and  as  Mr.  August  Manns  was 
in  charge  of  the  musical  arrangements,  that  part  of  the 
proceedings  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  the 
committee  had  the  bad  taste  to  put  up  an  egregious 
person  In  the  middle  of  it  to  deliver  an  "oration,"  a 
task  which  he  performed  mercilessly.  Bismarck  com- 
posed his  own  epitaph — a  curt  and  pointed  one  as  befits 
the  man  of  great  deeds — so  there  Is  no  excuse  for  this 
superfluous  whitewashing.  Germany  Is  his  achievement 
and  it  will  be  his  monument  if  his  work  is  not  undone 
by  parasites  and  twaddlers.  Speech-making  was  an 
art  which  he  despised  as  much  as  Carlyle  despised  it, 
and  his  opinion  of  an  orator  who  eulogised,  among 
other  things,  his  love  of  truth — his  "  Wahrheitsllebe" — 
may  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Bismarck  used  the 
truth  but  sparingly,  and  he  justified  himself  by  the 
necessities  of  his  position.  Possibly  it  is  of  sufficient 
justification,  but  why  should  the  official  orator  make 
himself  and  his  subject  ridiculous  by  missing  the  whole 
point  of  a  great  career?  , 

The  announcement  has  been  made  to  the  world  \^•Ith  • 
considerable  solemnity  that  Mr.  John  Morley  has  been 
appointed  to  write  the  biography  of  Mr.  William  ; 
Gladstone.  The  comment  which  at  once  suggests  itself, 
is,  that  great  biographers  are  born,  not  appointed  ;  and  ' 
as  Mr.  Morley  has  been  pressed  into  this  task  the 
world  is  threatened  with  another  biography  whose 
greatness  will  be  mainly  of  the  avoirdupois  order.  But,  ' 
apart  from  this,  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  John  Morley  has 
the  necessary  equipment  to  reveal  a  man  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  especially  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  For 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  transcendently  Human,  especially  In 
his  weakness,  and  that  Is  just  the  element  In  his  subject 
which  will  not  appeal  to  this  biographer  by  appointment. 
As  in  his  previous  efforts  in  biography  Mr.  Morley  will 
give  us  a  well-arranged  collection  of  documents  em- 
bedded in  solid  dissertations  that  have  an  insistent 
twang  of  sermon  and  Nonconformist  Conscience.  And 
the  result  will  be  that  the  real  Gladstone,  like  the  real 
Rousseau,  will  disappear  under  superabundant  details. 
In  this  respect,  of  course,  it  will  not  be  dissimilar  to  the 
usual  inhuman  authorised  biography.  But  it  will  still 
leave  the  real  Gladstone  to  be  portrayed  ;  the  Gladstone 
who  was  not  a  statesman  but  an  ecclesiastic,  who 
sacrificed  every  principle  to  snatch  a  majority,  who 
sacrificed  his  best  friends  to  keep  himself  in  power. 

The  moderate  tone  in  which  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
when  speaking  at  Aberystwyth,  described  the  defici- 
ences  of  our  education  system  rather  emphasises  than 
hides  those  deficiencies.    He  declared  education  to  be 
a  fabric  of  three  stories,  in  which  there  should  be  a 
basement  of  elementary  instruction,  a  ground  floor  of 
secondary  or  Intermediate  education,  and  a  first  floor  of 
university  teaching.     In  England,  he  said,  we  have  a 
basement  and  top  floor,  but  no  ground  floor  at  all.  In 
this  respect  the  people  of  Wales  are  far  ahead  of  us, 
having  made  great  sacrifices  to  secure  a  proper  system  1 
of  intermediate  education.    Sir  William  spoke  of  the  ; 
co-operation  of  the  counties  in  difl"erent  parts  of  Wales,  ' 
and  observed  how  much  a  similar  understanding  was 
needed  among  the  educational  authorities  in  England.  : 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  authorities  who  are  entrusted 
with    higher    education    in   the    English   towns  and; 
counties  not   only  refuse  to   co-operate,  but  are  'm\ 
numbers  of  places  at  open  war  with  each  other.    It  is 
our  intention  shortly  to  expose  this  disgraceful  state  of 
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national  chaos  in  a  sotios  of  articles,  in  wliich  Iho 
scandalous  abuses  and  anomalies  of  our  so-called 
education  system  will  bo  mercilessly  laid  bare. 

The  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  tiie  Turkish  soldiers 
from  Crete  atfords  conclusive  proof  as  to  their  responsi- 
bility for  recent  disturbances.  The  Mohammedans  have 
materiallv  changed  their  attitude  towards  the  Christian 
population,  and'it  is  expected  in  influential  quarters  that 
a  moiliis  vh'CiiiH  will  be  speedily  arrived  at,  now  that  the 
prime  instigators  of  outrage  and  disorder  have  been  re- 
moved fron'i  the  scene.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  this  was  not 
accomplished  long  ago.  The  lives  of  thousands  ot  our 
co-religionists,  whom  we  atiect  to  protect  trom  the 
Sultan's  lust  of  extermination,  might  have  been  saved 
if  our  authorities  at  home  had  displayed  ever  so  little 
consistency  and  firmnes-??.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
recent  events  have  taught  any  salutary  lesson  to  the 
Porte,  which  accomplished  its  object,  as  usual,  before 
action  was  taken  by  the  Powers.  We  would  suggest 
that  preventive  measures  are  more  humane  than  tardy 
punishment. 

The  latest  news  from  China  is  not  reassuring. 
Rumours  of  foul  play  at  the  Palace  have  again  been 
disseminated,  and  the  Empress  Dowager's  ruse  in 
calling  in  a  French  doctor  by  no  means  dispels  our 
anxiety.  The  Chinese  Emperor  is  scarcely  ever  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  palm  off  a  sickly  youth  of  twenty-five 
(and  there  are  plenty  of  youths  of  the  sort  in  China)  on 
the  European  physician.  In  the  meantime  the  Chinese 
soldiery  continues  to  commit  outrages  on  Englishmen 
with  impunity  ;  and  it  must  be  obvious  to  everybody 
that  the  Empress-Dowager's  tactics  are  to  make  the 
country  too  hot  for  the  initiators  of  modern  progress. 

Unless  Mr.  Rhodes  had  told  us  himself  we  should  not 
have  supposed  that  he  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  It  is 
true  that  he  informed  us  some  time  ago  that  future 
wars  would  arise  out  of  disputes  regarding  tariffs  and 
trade,  a  forecast  which  looks  as  if  it  might  be  fulfilled 
in  China  ;  but  against  that  prescience  there  must  always 
be  placed,  as  an  offset,  his  deadly  failure  to  foresee  the 
end  of  the  Jameson  Raid.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Mr.  Rhodes,  like  the  weather-prophets,  can  achieve  a 
happv  hit  upon  occasion.  At  an  open-air  demonstration 
in  Cape  Town  in  favour  of  an  immediate  Redistribution 
Bill,  he  informed  his  audience  that  he  foresaw  the 
Fashoda  incident.  To  this  extent  :  four  years  ago  he 
told  Baron  de  Courcel,  the  French  Ambassador,  that  the 
great  risk  in  Africa  was  the  prospect  of  the  French 
reaching  the  Nile,  and  there  trying  to  block  the  road 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo.  He  also  told  the  French 
Ambassador,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of 
Lord  Rosebery,  that  if  this  were  attempted  England 
would  fight.  Apart  from  its  quality  of  prophecy,  this 
is  a  very  important  statement,  because  it  shows  with 
the  utmost  clearness  that  the  French  Government 
entered,  open-eyed,  upon  what  was  practically  a  fili- 
bustering expedition.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Rhodes 
for  this  timely  declaration. 

Now  that  the  London  County  Council  has  acquired 
the  tramways,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  it  should  be 
permitted  to  manage  them  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
But  in  order  to  do  this  it  must  have  a  first-class  Chief 
Officer  of  Tramways,  and  to  induce  such  a  man  to 
undertake  the  office  it  must  offer  a  first-class  salary. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Highways  Committee  recom- 
mended the  Council  to  make  the  salary  of  the  Chief 
Officer  ;^i5oo  a  year.  There  was  opposition  to  this 
proposal,  of  course,  but  the  objectors  were  probably 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  tramway  management,  under 
an  incompetent  chief,  it  is  the  easiest  matter  possible  to 
drop  a  few  thousand  pounds  a  year  upon  the  mis- 
handling of  horses  alone.  Stinginess  in  this  matter 
would  be  ridiculous  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  short 
time,  the  Chief  Officer  will  have  under  his  control  from 
200  to  300  miles  of  tramways. 

In  Puvis  de  Chavannes  died  the  most  original 
monumental  painter  of  the  century.  Unlike  the  other 
decorators  of  his  countryj  he  went  back  behind  Tiepolo, 
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Rubens,  \'cronese,  even  bchintl  Raphael,  lo  find  his  iii- 
spir.ilion  in  one  of  the  great  originals  of  Italian  art, 
i'iero  dell'a  I'rancesca,  and  in  such  surmises  as  he 
could  frame  from  Roman  remains  of  what  the  Greeks 
understood  by  monumental  p.iinting.  But  his  art, 
nourished  at  the  fountain  of  antiquity  and  searching^ 
the  ancient  levels  of  exaltation,  betrays  none  the  less 
the  temper  of  a  modern  ;  pensive  melancholy  and  pity 
made  the  "  Poor  Fisherman,"  and  a  like  sentiment 
gave  to  the  landscape  of  the  larger  decorations  its 
power  to  rebuke  and  overwhelm  the  human  figures  at 
their  most  heroic.  This  landscape  was  reduced  to 
simple  terms  by  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  the 
imagination  that  seized  on  its  essential  moving  features, 
and  was  adapted  alike  to  a  key  of  thought  and  to  archi- 
tectural congruity  with  its  setting  by  translation  into  a 
light,  blue  tonality.  The  learned  draughtsman,  aim- 
ing at  sheer  expressiveness,  grudging  all  cleverness, 
arrived  at  a  kind  of  rough-hewn  rudeness  in  his  figures. 
They  stand  sparselj'  about  his  vast  landscape  like  blocks 
of  some  primaival  sculpture,  begun  by  a  giant,  disturbed 
by  a  poet,  and  finished  by  a  child.  The  man  was 
simple  and  dignified  with  his  work.  He  was  kindly 
and  easy  of  access  ;  but  the  visitor  had  to  go  very  early 
in  the  morning,  because  the  painter's  working  day  was 
that  of  a  field  labourer.  His  persistence  in  a  remote 
and  exalted  art  met,  in  good  time,  with  general  recog- 
nition, and  Paris,  Amiens,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles, 
and  lately  Boston,  employed  his  genius  on  public 
buildings.     London  has  nothing  from  his  hand. 

New  Zealand,  the  laboratory  of  social  and  political 
experiments,  has  this  week  definitely  adopted  a  scheme 
of  Old  Age  Pensions.  Already  one  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  has  signified  his  intention  of  going  to 
the  Antipodes  to  study  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Al- 
though, of  course,  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  a 
thinly-peopled,  sixty-year-old  Colony  must  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  exist  in  an  old  and  crowded 
country  like  Great  Britain,  the  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  immense  interest.  In  future  the  Nevi' 
Zealand  working  man  of  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who  has 
lived  a  life  of  honest  toil,  will  be  assured  an  income  of 
;£i  a  week.  The  New  Zealand  Government,  accepting 
labour  as  the  basis  of  national  prosperity,  does  not 
see  why  the  worker  should  not  be  quite  as  fully 
entitled  to  some  State  provision  against  poverty 
in  old  age  as  a  Civil  servant  or  other  employe. 
Last  week  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  provide  old-age  pen- 
sions for  the  dissolute  and  idle.  Who  in  his  senses 
ever  suggested  that  we  should  ?  New  Zealand  cer- 
tainly will  not  do  so,  and  if  the  trial  she  is  about  to 
make  is  successful,  some  stronger  arguments  than  those 
relied  on  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be 
needed  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Colony. 

The  Water  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
have  lost  no  time  in  formulating  a  scheme  for  rescuing 
London  from  the  chronic  anxiety  in  which  it  is  kept  by 
the  water  companies.  Roughly,  the  recommendations 
to  be  laid  before  the  Council  on  Tuesday  next  may  be 
classified  under  two  heads  :  first,  the  immediate  acqui- 
sition of  the  undertakings  of  the  eight  companies,  in 
order  that  the  mains  may  be  connected  ;  second,  the 
taking  of  steps  forthwith  to  secure  an  additional  supply 
of  200,000,000  gallons  per  day  from  Wales  at  a  cost  of 
;^i6,546,oDO.  From  the  unscrupulous  denial  of  abso- 
lute facts  with  which  the  scheme  has  been  received  by 
the  supporters  of  the  companies  in  the  press,  it  is  clear 
that  it  will  be  opposed  by  all  the  arts  known  to  the  in- 
terested parties.  But  there  can  be  no  paltering  with  the 
question  now.  The  experience  of  189S  has  clenched 
for  ever  the  arguments  in  favour  of  superseding  the 
companies  and  supplementing  the  supply. 

We  hope  the  Commissioner  of  Police  will  for  once 
show  himself  awake  to  his  duty  in  connexion  with  the 
case  of  Constable  381  E.  This  officer  of  the  law 
appeared  at  Bow  Street  on  Wednesday,  and  charged  a 
respectable  Strand  publican  with  the  usual  "obstruc- 
tion," "disorderly  conduct"  and  so  forth.  His  manner 
was  not  convincing,  and  when  the  defendant  came  to 
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tell  his  tale  it  soon  appeared  that  the  language,  threats 
and  obstruction  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  constable 
and  not  by  his  victim.  The  publican  had  some  time 
ago  reported  the  policeman  for  misbehaviour,  and  this 
was  his  way  of  taking  revenge,  or  as  he  remarked  in 
his  own  choice  style  while  dragging  the  prisoner  off  to 
Bow  Street :  "  This  is  where  I  get  a  bit  of  my  own  back." 
Now  if  the  police  force  is  to  regain  public  confidence, 
this  sort  of  thing,  which  is  growing  much  too  common, 
must  be  dealt  with  sharply  and  decisively.  If  Policeman 
381  E  told  his  tale  on  oath,  he  committed  perjury  ;  and 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  as  well  as  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, should  interfere. 

If  the  Irish  members,  Nationalist  and  Unionist, 
possess  any  power  of  cohesion,  and  of  common  action, 
now  is  the  time  for  them  to  act.  We  referred  last  week 
to  the  blunder  committed  by  some  wooden-headed 
official  at  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board,  who 
refused  to  sanction  the  excellent  appointment  of  a  lady 
as  poor-rate  collector  in  the  Clogher  Union.  The  lady 
had  performed  the  work  to  everybody's  entire  satis- 
faction for  some  years  as  her  father's  deputy,  and  on 
her  father's  death  the  guardians  did  their  obvious  duty 
in  continuing  her  in  the  post.  The  Board,  that  is  to 
say,  the  permanent  officials,  vetoed  the  appointment, 
giving  for  their  action  certain  reasons  which,  on  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  erroneous  alike  in  law  and  in 
practice.  But  the  wooden-headed  one's  dignity  was  at 
stake,  and  after  resorting  to  various  expedients,  he 
succeeded,  on  Wednesday  last,  in  getting  the  Board  to 
send  down  sealed  orders  from  Dublin,  dissolving  the 
local  Board,  and  appointing  paid  officials  to  act  in  their 
place. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  those  who  agitate  so  vio- 
lently for  bird  protection  at  home  can  view  with  equa- 
nimity the  destruction  of  big  game  abroad.  Close  on 
the  announcement  of  Lord  Delamere's  return  from 
Somaliland  with  unrivalled  trophies  of  the  chase,  comes 
the  news  that  Mr.  Seton-Karr's  party  of  sporting  ex- 
terminators will  start  for  the  same  region  in  a  few  days. 
A  vacancy  is  even  announced,  "owing  to  the  inability 
of  an  officer  to  obtain  leave."  This  has  a  peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  juncture,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  similar  obligations  do  not  restrain  the  civilians  of 
the  expedition.  The  international  conference  on  the 
Anarchists,  or  that  on  the  Tsar's  rescript,  might 
very  well  devote  its  more  serious  moments  to  the  con- 
sideration of  some  means  of  staying  the  slayer's  hand. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  work,  already  heavy,  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  M.C.C.  may  be  doubled  on  the 
completion  of  the  new  racket  court  which  is  being 
erected  at  great  expense  behind  the  pavilion.  Mr. 
Lacey  will,  in  fact,  have  a  busy  winter  season  to  occupy 
his  spare  non-cricketing  months.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  is  somewhat  exercised  over  the  delicate 
question  of  reserving  seats  in  the  members'  enclosure  at 
the  big  cricket-matches.  It  is  said  that  a  suggestion 
was  recently  made  to  the  effect  that  numbered  passes 
might  with  advantage  be  issued,  available  during  the 
luncheon  hour  only.  Mr.  Lacey,  we  believe,  is  inclined 
to  give  the  proposal,  which  came  from  a  non-member, 
his  careful  consideration. 

We  join  with  a  very  large  circle  in  sorrow  at  the 
recent  death  of  Mr.  Gleeson  White.  Men  are  not  too 
common  who  have  so  real  a  love  of  various  arts  as  he, 
and  who  combine  that  devotion  with  a  gift  of  witty  ex- 
pression and  with  so  amiable  a  personality.  It  is  not 
unusual,  of  course,  to  find  established  reputation 
treated  with  amiability  by  writers  upon  art ;  what  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  White  was  his  quick  admiration  for  any 
promise  in  a  beginner  ;  indeed,  the  only  reproach  likely 
to  be  brought  against  him  is  that  of  excessive  readiness 
to  discover  talent.  If  it  is  difficult  to  forgive  all 
the  consequences  of  that  in  the  diffusion  of  what  may 
be  called  "  studio"  art,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
fault  lies  with  the  rankness  of  the  crop  rather  than  with 
the  man  who  rejoiced  over  the  promising  sprouts.  He 
will  be  missed  by  many  friends,  and  among  the  popu- 
larisers  of  art  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  successor  so 
well  informed  and  so  fair-minded. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  FRANCE. 

'T'HE  Brisson  Ministry  is  dead.  That  is  not  of  course 
^  a  wonderful  event  when  we  consider  the  difficult 
conditions  under  which  a  French  Ministry  is  born  and 
subsequently  clings  to  life  ;  but  in  this  case  the  manner 
of  its  taking  oft"  was  certainly  remarkable.  That  quick 
stab  from  behind  which  It  received  from  General 
Chanoine  gave  a  certain  dramatic  value  to  the 
incident.  It  has  happened  also  that  M.  Brisson, 
being  now  politically  dead,  has  secured  a  measure  of 
sympathy,  trimmed  up  with  praise,  which  he  never 
received  when  he  was  politically  alive.  For  it  is  now 
seen,  at  least  in  this  country,  that  M.  Brisson  stood  for 
civil  liberty  against  the  threatened  incoming  of  military 
despotism.  He  did  not  constitute  himself  the  champion 
of  Dreyfus  ;  but  to  the  Etat  Major  he  made  it  very 
plain  that  he  was  in  favour  of  justice,  even  although  in 
attaining  justice  he  had  to  overturn  the  decision  of  a 
court-martial,  it  Is  only  now  that  we  can  see  with  any 
degree  of  clearness  what  courage  was  required  by  the 
man  who  took  this  line.  For  not  only  had  M.  Brisson 
to  distrust  the  lukewarm  opportunism  of  his  own  col- 
leagues, he  had  also  to  fear  the  treachery  of  his  War 
Minister.  But  great  as  his  doubts  of  General  Chanoine's 
honesty  may  have  been,  M.  Brisson  could  never  have 
dreamed  that  he  would  betray  him  openly  on  the  tribune. 
This  betrayal.  Indeed,  was  so  gross  and  so  dramatically 
effective,  that  one  Is  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  prearranged.  In  any  case  it  was  politically 
effective  ;  but  General  Chanoine  in  accomplishing  his 
end  has  forfeited  all  right  to  be  considered  an  honour- 
able man,  or  even  a  capable  soldier. 

And  now  the  question  presents  Itself :  What  is  to 
follow  the  Brisson  Ministry  ?  President  Faure  has 
already  called  up  the  usual  heads  of  groups,  M.  Ribot 
and  the  others,  and  they  have  passed  the  time  in  the 
usual  confabulations.  Under  normal  conditions,  one  or 
other  of  these  powerless  leaders  would  form  a  Ministry 
of  sand — a  Ministry  that  would  endure  until  the  next 
spring  tide  ;  but  the  conditions  are  very  far  from 
normal.  On  the  one  hand  there  Is  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  with  absolutely  no  definite  notion  of  what 
it  wants ;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  General 
Staff,  with  an  absolutely  clear  notion  of  what  it  wants. 
As  the  basis  and  stand-by  of  any  Ministry  there  is  an 
irresolute  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  as  the  basis  and 
stand-by  of  the  General  Staff  there  is  a  perfectly 
resolute  army.  Given  these  conditions,  and  with  the 
resolute  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  irresolute,  it  does 
not  require  a  prophet  to  foretell  that  the  General  Staff, 
if  it  so  decides,  can  make  itself  master  of  France.  And 
in  a  few  days  we  shall  know  what  is  the  will  of  the 
General  Staff  in  this  matter.  For  the  key  to  the  whole 
position  is  Dreyfus.  If  the  Court  of  Cassation  decides 
to  give  him  another  trial  the  General  Staff  will  inter- 
vene. Everything  else  in  France  at  this  moment  is  un- 
certain ;  that  alone  is  certain.  Even  if  M.  Dupuy, 
as  is  said,  will  be  able  to  form  a  cabinet,  matters 
will  be  only  sllghty  improved.  President  Faure  may 
shuffle  and  reshuffle  his  pack  of  politicians  and  the 
General  Staff  will  sit  watching  with  amused  indifference. 
Should  the  civil  authority,  however,  decide  to  set  aside 
the  court-martial  and  give  Dreyfus  another  trial,  France 
will  be  face  to  face  with  a  military  despotism. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  could,  in  England, 
look  upon  this  threatened  overturn,  not  exactly  with  in- 
difference, but  with  a  wholly  detached  mind.  But  as 
the  conditions  in  France  itself  are  abnormal,  so  are  they 
also  abnormal  in  her  relation  to  this  country.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  no  authoritative  confirmation  of 
the  news  that  the  Fashoda  trouble  Is  settled.  The  state 
of  aft'airs  in  France  presents  itself  as  the  noisy  rapids 
leading  inevitably  to  the  Niagara  leap.  That  being  so, 
it  follows  that  Baron  de  Courcel  and  Lord  Salisbury 
present  themselves  as  two  disputants  adrift  on  the 
Fashoda  raft,  which,  like  all  other  things  in  France, 
is  hurrying  towards  the  abyss.  It  is  tragic,  of  course, 
this  battle  of  the  Blue  and  Yellow  Books,  with  the 
authors  of  them  embarked  upon  the  rapids  ;  but  it  is 
also  surprisingly  comic.  Here  sits  the  Baron,  and 
there,  opposite  "to  him,  sits  my  Lord.  The  noise  of 
many  waters  is  In  his  ears,  yet  that  does  not  prevent 
the  Baron  from  attempting  to  "explore"  the  Fashoda 
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icstion.  He  docs  it  with  encrory.  with  itisislcncc,  with 
.etoric.  with  declamation.  To  liiniscit  he  is  a  ijrcat 
iccess  ;  he  is  havini^'  nii  ciijovahlc  altcnioon  ;  he  has 
readv  decided  in  his  own  luind  the  phrases  he  will  vise 
iKMi  he  comes  to  describe  this  historic  scene  m  his 
icmoirs.  Mv  Lord,  sittint;  opposite,  listens  to  tins 
.^siiculatiiii;-  Frenchman  with  ill-concealed  impatience. 

If  this  siilv  man,"  he  says  to  himself,  "  would  only 
<ase  to  chatter,  and  come  to  business!  I  have  asked 
ini,  as  a  formality,  to  remove  his  expedition  and  his 

from  Fashoda,  but  I  am  williiii:  to 
ther  questions  rci^arding-  the  Nile  \'alley. 

malarial  swamp  of  absolutely  no  value  to  anybody. 
Vhy,  then,  does  the  silly  man  not  cut  it 
^al  business?    Does  he  not  see  that  I 
ttle  stand  somewhere  for  the  appearance 
tut  outside  the  question  of  Fashoda 
omplacent  enough. " 
tolid  Fns^hsh  manner, 
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saddled  with  aniotliluvian 


consider  all 
Fashoda  is 


and  come  to 
must  make  a 
of  the  thing  ? 
he  will  find  me 
So  he  sits  there  listening,  in  the 
and  with  a  cynicism  that  is  not 
1  the  least  English  in  his  heavy,  half-closed  eyes. 

That  is  a  view  of  the  situation  which  has  presented 
tselt"  this  week,  but  atiairs  are  moving  with  such  speed 
hat  we  must  rearrange  our  point  of  view  from  hour  to 
lOur.    The  Brisson  Ministry  is  dead  ;  and  that  may  be 
he  one  circumstance  required  to  bring  about  a  certam 
olution  of  the  Fashoda  question.    For  what  a  Minister, 
vho  was  dependent  for  his  power  on  popular  vote, 
■ould  not  venture  to  do,  the  permanent  officials  at  the 
)vuu   d'Orsay   may   very   readily   accomplish.  They 
'now  very  well  that  Marchand's  position   is  utterly 
mtenable^  not  only  politically  but  physically,  and  they 
nay  seize  the  present  interregnum  to  achieve  his  relief, 
^'or  no  doubt  Captain  Baratier,  now  that  he  has  arrived 
n  Paris,  has  made  it  clear  to  the  French  officials  that 
he   expedition  is   derelict,   and   in   need   of  instant 
issistance.    And  as  an  official  is  simply  an  official  with 
lothing  to  lose  personally  by  his  policy,  it  may  well  be 
;hat  Baron  de  Courcel  will  receive  instructions  to  come 
:o  terms  with  Lord  Salisbury.    Such  an  arrangement 
ivould  naturallv  be  based  upon  his  lordship's  telegraphic 
dispatch  of  q' September  to  Sir  E.  Monson.    In  that 
dispatch,  as  we  showed  in  our  columns  two  weeks  ago, 
Lord  Salisbury,  while  holding  fast  to  Fashoda,  practi- 
cally gave  up  'the  Bahr-el-Ghazl.    No  doubt,  with  the 
assistance  of  Sir  E.  Monson,  his  lordship  has  now  en- 
larged his  claim,  while  in  recent  dispatches  he  has 
developed  a  surprising  emphasis.     But  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  the  old  passion  for  graceful  concession 
may  not  revive  after  the  present  heroics  have  been 
forgotten. 

In  any  case  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  show-n  two  weeks  ago  that  Fasljoda,  in 
itself,  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  place,  and  that 
what  we  must  conserve  at  all  hazards  is  the  whole 
watershed  of  the  Nile.  What  we  said  then  is  now  re- 
peated on  all  sides,  so  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  exactly  what  the  people  of  this  country 
desire.  They  desire  not  only  that  Marchand's  expedi- 
tion shall  retire  from  Fashoda,  but  that  in  future  the 
flying  of  the  French  flag  shall  be  limited  to  the  French 
Congo.  There  must  be  no  halting  in  this  matter,  no 
compromise,  no  concession.  We  have  been  trifled  with 
by  France  on  the  question  of  boundaries  far  too  long. 
Even  Lord  Salisbury  now  knows  that  we  have  reached 
the  limit  of  our  patience.  We  scarcely  can  beheve 
that  his  colleagues  will  again  permit  him  to  "  climb 
down." 

IS  OUR  NAVY  READY? 


THERE  are  many  things  in  our  navy  which  at  this 
time  of  crisis  we  might  wish  had  been  changed. 
Our  Admiralty  system  is  not  really  adapted  to  the  waging 
of  a  great  war  ;  it  may  be  excellent  for  peace,  but  the 
division  of  responsibility,  which  is  its  chief  characteristic, 
is  not  at  all  a  good  feature  in  a  great  struggle.  It  Is 
too  late,  however,  to  "  swop  horses  "  now  that  we  stand 
on  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon  ;  and  of  the  officers  who  com- 
pose the  present  board,  all  are  men  of  very  considerable 
capacity  and  organizing  power.  Admirals  Sir  F. 
Richards,  Bedford  and  Wilson  are  a  trio  whom  It 
would  be  difficult  to  beat.  We  could  also  wish  that 
five  years  ago  the  urgent  representations  then  made 
with  regard  to  the  re-arming  of  the  old  ships  had  been 
listened  to.    To-day,  of  the  reserve  battleships  at  Ports- 


mouth, no  less  than  five  are 
iniiz/le-loading  armaments. 

l?ut,  geneiallv  speaking,  the  country  is  well  prepared 
for  war  with   a  single   Power.    The  great  cflorts  of 
recent  years  have  borne  fruit  ;  indeed,  but  for  the  un- 
happy "and  disastrous  engineers'  strike,   our  position 
would  be    almost    impregnable.     We    arc    strong  in 
modern  battleships,  though  the  hVench  have  five  which 
are  in  all  probability  faster  than  any  of  ours  ;  strong  in 
cruisers,  and  quite    respectable  in   the   best    type  of 
torpedo  craft.     We  have  an  Innnense  personnel  trained 
for  war.    Our  officers  and  bluejackets  are  magnificent ; 
for  If  the  first  lack  in  some  degree  that  scientific  educa- 
tion which   is  imparted  abroad  and  which  should  be 
imparted  at  home,  they  possess  the  great  clement  of 
character.    Said  Marmont,  "  I  should  prefer  a  general 
whose  mind  corresponded  to  a  value  of  five,  and  vyhose 
character  to  a  value  of  ten,  to  a  general  with  a  mind  of 
fifteen  and  a  character  of  eight."    The  numerical  equiva- 
lents are  whimsical,  but  the  statement  Is  highly  in- 
structive. 

The  points  of  danger  for  us  are  these :  first,  the  scattered 
disposition  of  the  twelve  battleships  forming  our  Reserve 
Fleet,  in  the  face  of  a  much  smaller  but  powerful  French 
squadron  concentrated  at   Brest  and   probably  fully 
manned  ;  and  second,  the  want  of  a  large  flotilla  of 
cruisers  at  home  to  cover  our  commerce  and  our  exposed 
ports  till  our  blockading  fleet  Is  assembled.    There  are 
signs,  however,  that  the  Admiralty  Is  fully  alive  to  the 
needs  of  the  situation— Indeed,  if  it  w^ere  not,  Its  action 
would  be  criminal.     It  Is,  perhaps,  a  little  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  Portguard  Squadron  was  allowed 
to  disperse  on  15  October,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  crisis. 
Surely  Its  retention  in  the  Bristol  Channel  or  at  Milford 
Haven  would  neither  have  excited  comment  nor  have 
provoked  the  French,  while  It  would  have  been  a  most 
valuable  precaution.     There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  mobilise  at  least  a  dozen 
cruisers  and  as  many  destroyers,  now  out  of  commission 
and  in  the  A  Reserve,  inside  twenty-four  hours.    But  a 
newly  mobilised  ship  Is  not  fit  at  once  to  go  Into  action 
against  long-commissioned  ships,  as  several  very  in- 
structive Instances  in  our  past  history  show.^   If,  then, 
it   is  regard  for  foreign  susceptibilities  which  delays 
the  gathering  together  of  a  good  fleet  at  home,  such  re- 
gard is  misplaced.     The  Interests  of  national  defence 
come  before  any  other,  and  it  Is  well  known  that  the 
battleships  of  the  Reserve  Fleet  could  not  concentrate 
inside  forty-eight  hours,  or  perhaps  a  very  much  longer 
period. 

In  another  direction  precautions  may  need  to  be  taken. 
China,  Brazil,  Chili  and  the  Argentine  own  a  number  of 
very  fine  and  speedy  Elswick  cruisers.     If  these  ships 
passed  into  an  enemy's  hands,  they  might  do  enormous 
damage  to  our  trade  ;   for,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
faster  than  any  cruisers  we  possess.     However  well 
prepared  we  are,  that  Is  a  good  maxim  of  the  strate- 
gist's, "  one  cannot  be  too  strong  for  a  decisive  battle"  ; 
at  the  same  time,  fast  mail  steamers  (in  which  branch 
of  mercantile  marine  our  merchant  service  Is,  unhappily, 
falling  behind  certain  others)  should  be  secured.  The 
German  Government  sold  three  such  steamers  to  Spain 
early  in  the  present  year,  and  one  may  venture  to 
suggest  that  Spain  would  part  with  them  to  England 
for  a  fair  consideration.    Of  course,  the  decision  to 
acquire  these  ships  must  depend  largely  on  the  resolve 
come  to  in  our  English  Cabinet  Council,  which,  as  we 
write,  is  still  unknown.    Should  the  Cabinet  stand  firm 
with   regard   to   the  Nile  Valley  and  Bahr-el-Ghazl 
province,  no  time  should  be  lost.    The  action  of  the 
United  States  Government,  In  the  spring  of  this  year, 
Is   an   excellent  precedent  to  follow.     Though^  very 
superior  In  naval  strength  to  its  antagonist.  It  did  not 
hesitate  to  strengthen  Its  navy  thus. 

On  foreign  stations  our  position  Is  one  of  great 
strength,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where,  without  the  Channel  Squadron,  we  are  out- 
numbered In  battleships,  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft. 
But  the  Channel  Squadron  Is  near  at  hand,  at  Arosa 
Bay,  and  could  come  to  aid  very  quickly  ;  then  our 
superiority  in  battleships  becomes  overwhelming.  In 
cruisers  we  should  be  about  equal  to  our  rivals._  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  Inferior  ships  are 
allowed  to  linger  on  In  our  Mediterranean  fleet,  when 


new  and  excellent  vessels  are  lying  in  the  dockyard 
basins.  Such  weak  points  in  our  dispositions  ought 
not  to  exist,  especially  now  that  the  French  are  massing 
their  very  best  ships  at  Toulon. 

A  final  and  very  valuable  reserve  of  vessels  is  avail- 
able for  England,  though  not  perhaps  at  very  short 
notice,  for  the  numerous  small  and  fast  passage  boats 
and  mail  steamers  we  possess,  which  would  be  most 
useful  for  scouting  in  the  Channel  and  watching  hostile 
torpedo  craft.  We  have  also  a  large  number  of  ships 
being  constructed  for  foreign  navies.  Only  this  week  a 
large  battleship  was  launched  for  Japan  on  the  Thames, 
while  the  Armstrong  yard,  Messrs.  Vickers  and  the 
Clyde  yards  are  crowded  with  superb  battleships, 
cruisers  and  destroyers.  At  a  word  from  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Mr.  Goschen  these  ships  would  be  ours,  and 
they  would  be  pressed  forward  to  completion  with  an 
energy  and  rapidity  which  would  astonish  the  world. 
But,  since  to  take  them  except  in  the  hour  of  supreme 
need  would  be  ungenerous  to  the  States  for  which 
they  are  being  built,  and  would  be  injurious  to  our  ship- 
building trade,  this  is  a  measure  that  should  be  post- 
poned to  tJie  very  last.  Still  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  about  the  inexpediency  of  building  for  foreign 
Powers  in  England  that  it  is  well  to  remind  pessimists 
of  this  fact.  Let  us  build  for  every  one,  because  the 
more  we  build  for  foreign  navies,  the  more  dependent 
upon  us  they  will  be  and  the  greater  will  also  be  our 
ultimate  reserve.  As  to  the  present  crisis  one  may  use 
the  words  of  Pericles  on  a  memorable  occasion,  "  There 
is  no  cause  for  despondency  but  every  reason  for  con- 
fidence." The  French  navy  is  a  vastly  better  force  than 
most  Englishmen  suspect, but  it  is  heavily  outnumbered  ; 
and  though  it  will  not  go  down  without  a  desperate 
and  heroic  resistance,  no  expert  can  feel  a  doubt  as  to 
the  result  of  a  conflict.  H.  W.  W. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  JUDGES. 

THE  Legal  Year  was  opened  with  all  due  pomp  and 
ceremony  at  the  Courts  on  Monday,  and  for  the 
next  nine  months  or  so  the  judges  will  diligently  draw 
their  salaries,  and  will  occasionally  perform  their  duties. 
A  round  dozen  of  them  perform  those  duties  in  a  way 
that  provides  much  amusement  to  such  of  the  Junior 
Bar  as  know  any  law,  and  are  the  cause  of  unspeakable 
dismay  and  wrath  among  the  unhappy  litigants  who 
suffer  from  their  vagaries.  Some  of  them  were  capable 
judges  once,  but  have  "gone  off"  rapidly  of  recent 
years  ;  others  of  them  were  damaged  political  remnants 
— bad  stuff  to  start  with,  and  not  likely  to  improve  with 
keeping.  Any  profession  or  business  or  trade  that  is 
managed  on  rational  lines  provides  for  the  retiring  and 
pensioning  off  of  its  veterans  and  its  incapables  :  the 
Law  alone,  supposed  to  be  the  sum  of  all  reason,  has 
provided  no  means  of  compulsorily  getting  rid  of  vener- 
able impotence.  He  may  still  sit  on  the  bench,  "  sans 
eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  everything,"  but  till  he  himself  sees 
fit  to  resign,  a  living  judge  is  practically  immovable.  The 
text-books  of  constitutional  law  tell  us  that  this  is  part 
of  the  dear-bought  heritage  of  freedom,  and  that  it  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  Runnymeade  and  Ship- 
money  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is 
sometimes  inconvenient. 

One  result  of  dilatory  and  incompetent  judicial 
machinery  is  to  be  seen  in  that  fact  that  legal  business 
continues  steadily  to  fall  off.  As  compared  with  this 
time  last  year  just  half  the  number  of  cases  have  been 
entered  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division.  Such  a  legal 
"landslide"  is  no  doubt  partly  the  result  of  accident, 
but  no  combination  of  accidents  can  account  for  the 
growing  reluctance  of  business  men  to  have  recourse  to 
the  law  courts  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes.  It  is 
not  that  our  laws  are  worse  or  worse  administered  now 
than  they  were  in  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
better.  But  education,  intelligence,  business  methods 
have  been  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  while  the 
lawyers  have  been  advancing  at  a  snail's  pace.  Law, 
indeed,  is  the  last  thing  to  be  reformed  or  altered. 
The  lawyers  are  content  to  have  it  as  it  is,  and  the 
litigants  are  utterly  devoid  of  the  continuity  and  com- 
bination that  are  essential  for  reform.  And  so  the 
abuses  persist  and  breed  fresh  abuses  mitigated  only 
when  some  ferocious  reformer — a  Bentham  or  a 
Romilly — comes  to  the  front  and  spends  his  life  in 
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exposing  and  denouncing  them,  or  it  is  only  fair  to 
add,  when  a  strong  and  great  judge  come's  to  the 
front  and  withers  up  a  whole  wilderness  of  petty 
and  harassing  technicalities  in  the  furnace-heat  of  his 
just  indignation.  How,  otherwise,  was  it  that  the  late. 
Master  of  the  Rolls  banished  frivolous  and  dilatory 
appeals  from  his  Court,  and  has  not  the  attitude  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  its  effect  in  stopping  some  at 
least  of  the  vexatious  and  blackmailing  libel  actions 
against  newspapers  that  used  at  one  time  to  cumber  and 
block  the  lists  on  the  Queen's  Bench  side  ? 

But  we  cannot  arrange  for  a  constant  supply  of 
Russells  at  the  Bar  or  on  the  Bench,  and  our  genera! 
complaint  against  the  administration  of  our  law — it< 
lack  of  "humanity" — remains  unmodified.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  is  law  administered  with  less  sympathy, 
with  less  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  than  in  our 
happy  and  free  England.  The  poor  man  had  better  go 
hang  himself  than  go  to  law  either  as  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant ;  while,  if  he  is  a  prisoner  on  a  criminal  charge. 
Heaven  help  him  !  The  game  is  largely  fought  with 
money-bags,  and  if  a  man  has  unlimited  funds,  and  also 
a  passably  good  case,  he  is  likely  to  be  lucky  in  the 
lottery  ;  but  if  he  be  without  the  all-essential,  he  should 
agree  quickly  with  his  adversary  lest  a  worse  thing 
befall  him.  There  was  once,  it  is  said,  a  famous 
counsel  who,  when  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  coat- 
of-arms,  recognised  this  fundamental  fact  of  the  pro- 
fession by  adopting  as  his  motto  the  words  "st  nimimis 
immunis"  which,  in  his  lighter  moments,  he  was  wont 
to  translate — "down  with  the  money  and  I'll  get  you 
off."  The  story  is  not  vouched  for  by  Burke,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  apocryphal  ;  but  there  is  truth  in  it  for  all  that. 
Given  a  tired  jury,  a  worn-out  judge  and  a  big  fee,  and 
we  know  which  side  will  win  the  case. 

Just  at  present  it  is  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  that  attracts  the  most  anxious  attention.  The  new, 
Criminal  Evidence  Act  has  worked  a  revolution  in  our' 
procedure,  and,  Avelcoming  it  heartily  as  we  do,  it  will' 
require  to  be  watched  in  its  operations,  lest,  in  the 
hands  of  those  judges  who  think  it  their  duty  to  secure 
convictions,  a  good  weapon  of  justice  be  turned  into  a  | 
weapon  of  oppression.  The  theory  that  the  undefended'; 
prisoner  found  his  advocate  and  defender  on  the  Bench?! 
will  not  hold  water  in  view  of  the  prevalent  tone  of'' 
some  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  judges.  Perhaps  it'll 
is  only  natural  for  an  old  Crown  prosecutor  to  regard'i 
an  appearance  in  the  dock  as  a  pretty  sure  sign  of; 
depravity  and  guilt ;  but  we  could  have  wished  that  Sir 
Forrest  Fulton  in  his  charge  at  the  Old  Bailey  on 
Monday — in  some  respects  a  notable  and  worthy  pro- 
nouncement— had  not  thought  it  his  duty  to  talk  of  the 
necessity  of  the  judge  sometimes  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  in  securing  the  conviction  of  the  "clever 
and  astute  criminal,"  and  thus  seeing  that  "  the  ends  of 
justice  were  not  frustrated. "  We  venture  to  say  most 
emphatically  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  judge, 
when  the  Crown  is  represented  by  counsel  and  the 
prisoner  is  undefended,  to  constitute  himself  an  additional 
counsel  for  the  prosecution.  Some  of  the  other  judges 
also  have  been  expatiating  on  the  increase  of  perjury 
that  must  result  in  permitting  prisoners  to  tell  their  own 
tale  in  opposition  to  the  charge  put  forward  against 
them  by  the  police.  We  would  only  suggest  that  if 
these  judges  would  as  diligently  sift  and  examine  the 
evidence  of  the  policeman  as  they  propose  to  do  that  of 
the  prisoner,  they  would  find  that  the  perjury  is  not  al| 
on  one  side.  Indeed,  we  might  go  further  and  say  that 
police  evidence  as  at  present  conducted  is  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  and  quite  apart  from  deliberate  perjury,  so 
selected  as  to  constitute  a  gross  hardship  and  injustice. 
When  the  police  have  got  their  "theory"  of  a  case, 
and  are  engaged  in  tracking  down  a  criminal,  do  they 
always  pay  the  same  attention  to  the  evidence  which 
they  discover  in  his  favour  as  to  that  which  tells  against 
him  ?  Notoriously  it  is  not  so.  The  favourable  facts 
are  suppressed  or  ignored,  while  the  unfavourable  are 
arrayed  and  advanced  with  crushing  effect.  Why 
should  not  the  prisoner  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
report  of  the  agents  of  the  Crown,  of  the  facts  that 
might  serve  him  as  well  as  of  those  that  go  to  hang 
him  ?  The  machinery  of  justice,  from  the  policeman  to 
the  judge,  ought  to  be  impartial,  and  the  results  of  it6 
working  ought  to  be  accessible  to  both  sides.  Then 
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'ikIcciI  would  our  criminal  justice  be  for  the  lirsl  time 
ieallv  impartial  in  its  blindness,  not  as  at  present  blind 
uily'to  anything;-  that  miirht  ijive  fair  play  to  the  man  in 
he  dock. 

THK  Ai'Rini  SKTTLKMENT. 

THK  terms  of  the  arranj^ement  for  the  future  control 
and  n\ana.t;enienl  of  the  Ivhyber  Pass,  as  tele- 
graphed to  Kni;land,  do  not  require  lengthened  com- 
nent,  for  the  reason  that,  with  some  pretence  of 
ntrodiiciny:  new  provisions,  some  obvious,  some 
rrelevant,  and  some  unnecessary,  the  old  arrangement 
,vhich  has  existed  for  many  years  is  maintained  with 
/ery  slight  modification.  So  small  a  mouse  was  never 
before  produced  by  a  mountain  in  labour  ;  so  trifling  a 
political  chang-e  was  never  effected  by  70,000  men, 
md  a  campaign  conducted  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
.•>f  the  Indian  Army.  The  Afridis  are  informed  that 
'having  ruptureil  their  agreements  and  forfeited  their 
illowances,"  they  have  forced  the  Government  to  take 
md  hold  the  Pass  ;  while  immediately  afterwards  we 
ire  informed  that  "  the  Government  will  continue  the 
\llowances  and  maintain  a  militia  recruited  from  the 
Afridis  and  other  clans  (sic)  which  will  be  commanded 
by  British  officers. "  This  means,  that  the  Pass  will, 
IS  before,  be  held  by  Afridi  militia,  who  are  to  be  under 
>omewhat  more  regular  discipline  and  control.  So  far 
^■ood — if  the  control  can  be  better  maintained  by  half  a 
iozen  English  officers  than,  as  hitherto,  by  one  English 
Commandant  and  subordinate  native  officers  of  high 
:haracter  and  large  experience.  The  old  system  worked 
exceedingly  well  under  Colonel  Warburton  and  his 
distinguished  second-in-command,  until  it  broke  down 
suddenly,  from  no  inherent  weakness  of  its  own,  but 
.iwing  to  the  adoption  by  the  Indian  authorities  of  an 
irritating  frontier  policy,  and  the  criminal  folly  of  the 
Peshawar  officers  in  not  strengthening  the  posts  when 
they  knew  an  outbreak  was  imminent.  In  any  case  the 
English  people  will  be  satisfied  with  any  arrangement 
ivhich  provides  for  the  continuous  security  of  the 
Khyber,  and  it  deprecates  a  repetition  of  the  humiliating 
episodes  which  preceded  and  made  obligatory  the  111- 
ievised  and  worse-conducted  Afridi  campaign. 

The  language  of  the  statement  of  terms  leaves  much 
0  be  desired  in  the  way  of  lucidity,  sense  and  even 
*-rammar ;  but  on  such  points,  though  they  are  not 
•vithout  importance,  it  maj'  be  hypercritical  to  dwell. 
We  would,  however,  suggest  that  the  announcement 
'  a  railway  will  be  built  if  necessary  "  is  rather  like  a 
ly  in  amber.  It  is  intended  not  for  the  Afridis  but  for 
:he  information  of  H.H.  the  Amir,  and  we  shall  note 
.vith  interest  the  manner  in  which  he  receives  it.  The 
jovernment  of  India  are  probably  waiting  with  an  equal 
nterest.  The  statement  fhat  "the  Pass  shall  be  open 
;o  trade  "  has  an  encyclical  ring  about  it ;  but  such  pro- 
phecies are  best  unuttered.  If  the  Government  do  their 
3uty  the  pass  will  be  open  to  trade;  if  they  neglect  it,  as 
:hey  did  last  year,  it  will  be  closed.  The  announcement 
'  a  fort  will  be  built  at  Lundi  Kotal "  reminds  us  that 
;here  was  an  excellent  and  sufficient  fort  there,  designed 
md  built  by  British  engineers,  until  we  allowed  its 
iestruction  by  the  Afridis  ;  and  the  promise  "to  arrange 
'or  supports  "  might  have  been  omitted  from  the  state- 
Tient,  since  the  duty  is  one  both  obvious  and  ordinary, 
ilthough  it  w^as,  last  year,  shamefully  neglected. 
Further  than  this  and  the  slovenly  English,  the  procla- 
aiation  seems  to  call  for  little  remark.  "  Reuter  "  adds 
i^rather  funny  tag:  "The  statement  that  the  new 
l-'iceroy  will  decide  as  to  the  future  political  control  of 
:he  Pass  is  incorrect."  It  is  difficult  to  fathom  the 
Hysterias  of  this  oracular  utterance,  but  we  presume 
:hat  the  simple  and  somewhat  primitive  arrangements 
3n  which  we  have  commented  are  not,  like  the  laws  of 
;he  Medes  and  Persians,  unchangeable,  and  that  the 
lew  Viceroy  will  be  occasionally  permitted  to  inspect 
uid  revise  the  sacred  work  of  his  secretaries,  under- 
secretaries and  baboos,  the  lower  order  of  which 
lierarchy  rather  than  the  higher  would  seem  to  have 
5een  engaged  on  the  preparation  of  the  Afridi  terms  of 
settlement.  Still,  we  are  glad  to  have  any  settlement, 
:o  see  any  prospect  of  an  end  to  the  long,  tedious  and 
kvasteful  wars  we  have  waged  with  these  native  tribes. 
We  withold  the  appropriate  tag. 


SOMI".    Ri:  COLMU'TIOXS  OF 
ll.\Rt)LI)  i'RICDI-KIC. 


I  nV  AN  Ol.n  l-KIEN'I).  I 

1K.N1';\V  Harold  I'Vederic  ever  since  he  came  over  to 
London  for  the  "  New  York  Times,"  and  was  at  first 
much  puzzled  to  "place"  him.  He  was,  of  course, 
American,  patriotically  and  ffamboyanlly  so,  and  like  a 
good  .Vmerican  he  was  ever  ready  to  point  out  our 
many  faults  and  failing-s,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the 
lull-orbetl  perfection  of  the  other  hemisphere.  Hut  this, 
on  closer  acquaintance,  was  soon  seen  to  be  little  more 
than  a  bad  newspaper  habit  from  which  few  Americans, 
and  no  American  journalists,  seem  able  to  escape.  At 
first  he  was  nervously  anxious  about  his  European 
news,  and  as  I  was  in  a  position  to  help  him,  as  regards 
Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  especially,  we  soon  be- 
came friends.  We  were  just  of  an  age,  both  keen 
partisans  (on  opposite  sides)  on  the  Irish  question,  and 
as  our  tastes  in  drinks  were  not  dissimilar,  we  some- 
times sat  up  very  late  settling  the  afi"airs  of  the  universe. 

In  these  hours  of  ease  the  self-assertive  American 
journalist  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  real  T^rederic, 
intensely  curious  about  the  movements  and  forces  at 
work  in  Europe,  came  to  the  front.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  after  he  had  felt  his  strength  in  literature 
he  should  become  an  out-and-out  Londoner,  but  even  at 
this  early  stage  it  was  clear  that  he  had  quite  definitely 
renounced  the  raw  and  half-formed  civilisation  of  the 
West,  and  had  come  to  Europe  to  stay.  Indeed,  he 
finally  admitted  one  day,  when  challenged,  that,  after 
having  seen  what  real  world-politics  meant,  nothing 
would  have  tempted  him  to  go  back  to  America  and 
take  up  his  pen  again  In  the  squalid  struggle  for  a  living 
at  the  public  expense  that  is  called  politics  In  America. 
His  father's  family  was  of  German  Palatine  descent — 
called  "  Dutch  "  In  the  Eastern  States — and  he  plunged 
at  one  time  into  German  politics  with  almost  as  much 
zest  as  into  Irish.  But  the  land  of  the  drill  sergeant  did 
not  suit  his  temperament,  and  although  he  continued 
to  visit  Berlin,  it  was  Germany's  international  position 
and  her  relations  to  Russia  that  attracted  him.  One 
outcome  of  this  was  his  book  "  The  Young  Emperor," 
an  appreciation  of  William  II.,  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  It  was  a  smart  piece  of 
journalistic  work,  and  had  some  vogue  at  the  time,  but 
was  of  no  real  value.  Characteristically  enough,  how- 
ever, Frederic  could  never  be  cured  of  the  idea  that  it 
was  an  important  contribution  to  European  political 
literature. 

This  at  once  will  remind  his  friends  of  one  of 
Frederic's  characteristics,  his  unqualified  self-confidence. 
It  was  this  that  carried  him  through  life.  He  felt  him- 
self in  Utica,  in  Albany  and  in  New  York  very  far 
above  the  men  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  and 
thus  he  developed  a  habit  of  mind  that  did  not  always 
ingratiate  him  with  strangers.  But  he  was  capable  when 
he  liked,  and  generally  he  did  like,  of  exercising  a  won- 
derful charm  over  his  intimates.  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
what  are  commonly  called  manners  or  courtesy.  I  fancy 
he  rather  gloried  in  ignoring  social  conventions,  and  he 
could,  at  times,  be  brutal  in  his  rough  aggressiveness. 
But  none  of  his  friends  could  remain  long  estranged  ; 
a  chance  meeting,  a  few  words,  a  big  boyish  laugh, 
and  all  was  forgotten  and  forgiven.  There  was  a  mag- 
netism about  the  man.  See  him  come  into  a  friend's  room, 
in  which  there  wereperhapsas  manystrangers  as  acquaint- 
ances, and  you  might  be  sure  that  before  ten  minutes 
were  over,  before  the  sparkle  had  gone  out  of  the 
whisk)'  and  soda — which  he  did  not  refuse — he  had 
constituted  himself  the  master  of  that  company,  the 
centre  of  its  conversation  and  the  main  contributor  of 
reminiscence,  anecdote  and  epigram.  Sometimes  he 
seemed  inclined  to  claim  this  privilege  as  a  right,  and  the 
incident  of  perhaps  somewhat  remote  American  life  and 
manners,  which  happened  to  interest  him  at  the  time, 
would  be  related  in  merciless  detail  while  the  minutes 
passed  Into  hours,  and  the  reluctant  audience  thought 
of  missed  trains  and  neglected  appointments.  But 
Frederic,  the  fury  of  the  anecdotist  being  upon  him, 
would  block  the  doorway  with  his  towering  bulk,  and 
suff'er  no  man  to  go  till  he  had  fashioned  the  last  link  of 
the  long  chain,  till  he  had  elaborated  his  theme  with  a 
Rabelaisian   minuteness   of  detail.     But  it  was  not 
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always  thus  :  he  was  master  also  of  the  short  American 
story  that  leaves  you  with  a  gasp  at  the  audacity  of  its 
abrupt  last  sentence.  Who  that  heard  it  can  ever  forget 
his  storv  of  Senator  Webster  and  Mrs.  President  Polk  ? 

His  self-confidence  and  power  of  dominating  strangers 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  one  of  his  first  visits — if  not  his 
very  first  visit — to  Berlin.  The  incident  as  he  related  it 
seemed  natural  enough  to  an  American  not  brought  up 
in  awe  of  a  military  caste,  but  to  those  who  knew 
Germany  it  was  almost  surprising  that  he  came  through 
it  with  his  life.  He  had  been  paying  some  formal  diplo- 
matic calls,  and  in  the  evening  dropped  in  at  the  Caf^ 
Bauer  in  the  unwonted  glory  of  a  frock  coat  and  a  tall 
silk  hat.  This  hat  was  carefully  hung  on  a  hatstand, 
and  Frederic  sat  down  to  read  an  English  newspaper 
just  arrived.  Enter  a  particularly  fine  specimen  of  the 
lieutenant,  booted  and  spurred  and  sworded  and 
epauletted.  He  brushed  against  the  hatstand,  knocked 
Frederic's  hat  over  into  the  sawdust,  and  swaggered  to 
his  seat  without  so  much  as  looking  round.  The  slight 
to  the  hat  was  more  than  Frederic  could  endure.  In 
a  towering  passion  he  went  to  the  lieutenant,  stood 
over  him  and  pointed  to  the  object  on  the  floor. 
"  Pick  up  that  hat,  sir,"  he  roared.  The  officer  stared 
amazed,  the  waiters  were  paralysed  with  terror  at 
hearing  one  so  much  more  than  human  so  addressed 
by  a  civilian.  "Pick  up  that  hat,"  repeated  Frederic 
in  a  tone  more  menacing  than  before.  And  the  lieu- 
tenant did  what  he  was  told.  He  was  as  irresistibly 
dominated  by  the  courage  and  force  of  the  man,  as  a 
schoolboy  before  his  master ;  or  perhaps  he  thought 
Frederic  carried  the  customary  West  American  revolver. 

But  Frederic  was  neither  selfish  nor  a  bully  :  the 
exercise  of  physical  force  in  any  way  was  repellant 
to  him.  He  was  in  many  respects,  like  one  of 
Daudet's  mcridioneh,  full  of  the  joy  of  life,  and  he 
delighted  in  seeing  others  enjoy  it  with  him.  He  would 
call  on  his  friends  to  contribute  freely  to  his  enjoyment  : 
if  they  did  not,  they  were  no  friends  of  his  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  spare  himself  in  nothing  to  pro- 
mote the  enjoyment  of  his  friends  ;  he  was  never  happier 
than  when  his  table  at  the  club  or  in  his  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  those  whom  he  knew  would  listen  to  him, 
and  would  meet  point  with  point  into  the  small  hours  if 
need  be.  Like  Landor,  he  "  warmed  both  hands  before 
the  fire  of  life  "  ;  he  was  happy  in  the  passing  moment, 
and  content  to  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself. 

He  was  indeed  a  singularly  interesting  personality, 
and  it  is  impossible  yet  to  realise  that  the  big,  powerful 
body,  the  keen,  observing  eyes,  the  deep  voice  and  the 
wonderful  laugh  of  Harold  Frederic  have  passed 
away  from  us.  He  was  so  robust,  so  hearty,  so 
thorough  in  all  things  that  the  sudden  going  out  of  the 
light  is  hard  to  realise.  In  "Illumination"  he  con- 
trasted the  Greek  and  Hebrew  ideals  of  life.  He  was 
frankly  Greek — Pagan  if  you  like.  He  enjoyed  life 
while  he  had  it.  Whence  it  came  or  what  it  all  meant 
was  a  reflection  that  never  troubled  him.  It  is  when 
we  think  of  the  work  he  might  ha\  e  done,  the  place  he 
might  have  won  in  English  literature  during  the  next 
twenty  years,  that  we  begin  to  realise  the  loss  we  have 
suffered.  F. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  PIERRE  LOUIJS. 

HOPING  to  call  back  certain  hours  of  exquisite 
enjoyment,  I  once  more  turned  the  pages  of 
"  Les  Chansons  de  Bilitis  "  "Aphrodite,"  "La  Femme  et 
le  Pantin."  I  have  just  closed  the  last  of  these,  and 
Pierre  Louijs'  work  unfolds  itself  before  me  in  the  sun- 
shine like  some  brilliant  stage  pageant.  These  are 
books  that  surpass  themselves  ;  these  are  marvellous 
in  their  power  of  evocation,  and  memories  awake  and 
hover  round  me,  laden  with  longing  and  regret.  I 
recall  the  shiver  of  desert  palms,  the  murmur  of  the 
oasis.  Long  caravans,  loaded  with  rare  stuffs  and 
spices,  file  past,  travelling  towards  mysterious  horizons  ; 
Arabs  grouped  round  the  evening  fire,  wrapped  in  their 
white  woollen  burnouses,  repeat  in  monotonous  cadence 
strange  tales  of  passion  and  poetry  ;  now  and  then 
their  voices  die  away,  and  their  dark  gaze  is  veiled  in 
reverie. 

Louijs  has  the  magic  power  that  belongs  only  to  talent 
of  the  highest  order,  the  power  of  creating  an  inefface- 
able  impression,   of  calling  up  images   of  the  most 


poignant  intensity,  just  as  in  a  perfect  orchestra  eac 
instrument  contributes  to  the  mass  of  tone  ;  and  I  paus 
to  bless  the  English  censorship  which  would  neve 
permit  the  translation  of  a  novel  of  his,  for  it  would  b 
impossible  to  render  the  charm  of  the  original,  an 
shorn  of  one  factor  of  emotion,  the  work  would  be  lik 
a  lovely  woman  with  a  squint. 

Pierre  Louijs'  first  achievements  showed  a  remark 
able  precocity.  In  1892  he  published  "  Chrysis,"  th 
first  chapter  of  "  Aphrodite,"  in  a  Belgian  review,  "  L 
Wallonie."  The  author  was  then  twenty-one,  and  thi 
fragment  had  been  written  some  time  before.  A  serie 
of  his  sonnets  appeared  in  the  same  number  of  "  L 
Wallonie,"  for  Louijs  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  novelist,  an 
his  collected  poems,  which  will,  I  hope,  soon  be  give 
to  the  world,  will  be  a  revelation.  They  are  known  t 
but  very  few,  and  the  readers  of  the  "  Saturday  Review 
may  be  grateful  to  me  for  making  them  acquaintc 
with  one  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  re 
printed  : — 

"  LA  PRAIRIE. 

"  Un  ame  est  sur  la  route  et  mene  un  cheval  pale, 
Doux  et  bride  d'argent  et  qui  marche  sans  bruit, 
Une  ame  est  sur  la  plaine  et  le  cheval  la  suit 
Qui  dans  ses  belles  dents  tient  le  bout  blanc  du  chale 

"Au  front  du  cheval  tremble  un  etang  d'opale, 
A  travers  I'ame  tout  le  clair  de  lune  luit, 
lis  s'avancent  au  gr^  de  I'ineffable  nuit, 
Passant  de  la  prairie  ^tincelante  et  pale. 

"Or  les  pleds  delicats  de  I'ame  sur  les  pres, 
Voici  qu'en  leur  sillage  aux  gazons  ether6s 
Surgissent  des  lys  lourds  comme  des  tourterelles. 

"Mais  le  cheval  splendide  ignore  qu'en  marchant 
II  brise  k  chaque  pas  les  fieurs  surnaturelles 
Et  de  ces  blanches  morts  jonche  les  vastes  champs.''': 
We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Louijs  for  having  writter 
such  a  sonnet  at  a  time  when  poets  were  losing  them^ 
selves  in  the  most  fantastic  verbal  complications.  Fron 
1892  onward,  his  progress  has  been  rapid.  Withou 
advertisement  of  any  sort,  he  has  come  to  the  front  b; 
sheer  force  of  talent — a  talent  as  proud  as  it  is  sincere. 

After  a  partial  publication  of  the  "Chansons  d' 
Bilitis,"  "Aphrodite"  appeared  in  the  "  Mercure  d 
France"  in  1894  under  the  title  of  "  L'Esclavage  " ;  th 
following  year  it  was  published  in  book  form  ;  its  sm 
cess  was  immediate  and  extraordinary.  I  shall  no 
describe  the  plot  of  "  Aphrodite  ";  this,  to  my  mind,  i 
not  the  critic's  task.  The  analysis  of  a  work  of  imagi 
nation  is  always  more  or  less  futile  ;  the  beauty  of  ; 
book  does  not  lie  in  its  story,  and,  to  pursue  the  simili 
I  have  already  used,  a  critic  who  minutely  relates  tli 
romancer's  incidents  reminds  me  of  a  musician  who 
anxious  to  win  appreciation  for  a  symphony,  dwell 
only  on  the  part  of  the  first  violin. 

In  connexion  with  "Aphrodite,"  I  may  say  a  fev 
words  as  to  the  curious  and  highly  original  fashion  ii 
which  Louijs  treats  the  historical  novel'.  In  such  work: 
it  is,  of  course,  the  writer's  task  to  give  a  vivid  im 
pression  of  exotism,  to  make  his  reader  live  the  lif 
created  by  his  imagination,  to  lead  him  back  througi 
the  course  of  centuries,  to  set  him  in  another  atmo 
sphere,  other  scenery,  to  make  him  accept  another  codi 
of  morality.  Masterpieces  have  been  produced  01 
such  lines.  Flaubert's  "  Salammbo  "  and  his  "Hero 
dias,"  Anatole  France's  "Tha'is,"  and  those  two  strangi 
monuments  of  erudition  by  a  less  well-known  man 
"  L'Agonie"  and  "  Byzance,"  the  work  of  the  Marseil 
lais,  Jean  Lombard. 

By  dint  of  skill  and  knowledge  these  writers  havi 
succeeded  in  giving  us  impressions  that  are  clearl; 
outside  the  range  of  modern  life.  But  we  judge  of  thesi 
impressions  by  modern  standards,  and  if  our  vision  1: 
delighted,  our  admiration  is  none  the  less  a  perpetua 
astonishment.  Louijs  has  adopted  totally  differen 
methods,  and  I  greatly  admire  that  proud  indcpcndeno 
of  intellect  which  has  caused  him  to  reject  a  process  hi 
erudition  placed  well  within  his  reach.  'We  feel  ml 
astonishment  as  we  read  "Aphrodite."  Our  eyes  hav 
no  need  to  accommodate'  themselves  to  unexpecte( 
details.  It  is  our  souls  that  are  enthralled.  Louijs  ha 
made  us  Greeks,  and  has  caused  us  to  accept  all  H 
chooses  to  write  as  natural  and  simple.    All  our  sense 
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li'  takon  capti\o  siimilt.incously  by  a  sort  of  nia>;ic 
ivcr,  which  onlv  a  writer  of  the  first  rani<  can  wioUl. 
iihcn  1  read  "  Salaiuinbo,"  admitted  mastcrpioco  thoiii^li 
t]s,  1  always  feel  like  one  of  those  shas^'tjy  barbarians 
I'lho  mercenary  hordes,  a  stranyfcr,  wanderini^  round 

I  walls  of  Carlhai^e.  I  admire  and  I  wonder.  A 
t;le  step  only,  thoutjh  a  i^reat  one,  for  it  implies  j^enius, 

mid  ditiereiuiate  this  sensation  from  the  pleasure  we 
1,1  in  lookini;  over  a  collection  of  fine  and  curious 
i;^ravint;s.  Louijs  has  taken  that  step  for  us.  We 
>\ome  Alexandrians  ourselves  for  a  few  brief  hours. 
h  know  those  streets  ;  we  have  visited  that  port  ;  we 
li  e  wandered  o'  moonlit  nights  in  the  gardens  of 
jrmanubis.  We,  too,  felt  a  thrill  of  holy  horror, 
lien,  after  the  theft,  the  murder,  the  sacrilege  of 
jmetrios,  Chrvsis,  superb  in  all  her  crimes,  showed  to 
t  amazed  Alexandrians  the  unknown  and  incredible 
■{ion  of  a  goddess  contemplating  her  cherished  city. 

Is  it  a  surprising  fact  that  Pierre  Louijs  never  visited 
•xandria  before  writing  "Aphrodite  "  ?  There  are  no 
lis  of  the  ancient  city.  The  modern  harbour  is  made 
i)r  the  spot  where  it  stood.  The  writer  did  something 
i|ter  than  to  go  in  search  of  dubious  vestiges  on  the 
yt  itself.  He  went  to  Algiers  to  find  the  local  colour 
il  required  in  a  land  that  has  retained  its  antique 
il.-our.    There  on  the  verge  of  the  desert,  w-atching 

II  eternal  drama  of  the  sand,  that  winding  sheet  of  life 
il  glory,  he  created  the  tragic  story  of  the  loves  of 
Jmetrios  and  Chrysis,  and  it  was  the  emotion  born  of 
ui  spectacle  of  sun-illumined  nature  that  engendered 
i  vision  of  Alexandria,  rising  radiant  from  her  ashes, 
jt  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  anachronism 
licks  us  throughout.  The  taste  and  knowledge  of  the 
,|ter  are  both  above  reproach.  If  I  may  be  hyper- 
I  ical  for  once,  I  will  allow  myself  to  find  fault  with 
il  on  the  score  of  a  detail  of  little  importance,  perhaps. 
"Ji  crime  of  Demetrios  is  triple  ;  three  ordeals,  in  fact, 
1  imposed  on  him  by  the  woman  he  loves.  I  am 
aipted  to  ask  the  author  if  classic  Greece  offers  us  a 
i\^^\e  instance  of  those  trinities  of  expiation  or  of 
finmpense  which  abound  in  our  own  legends.  The 
iy  idea  is  essentially  Christian,  a  birth  of  the  Middle 
l|;s,  developed  in  our  Chansons  de   Gestcs.     But  it 

e  trivial  to  insist  too  strong^ly  on  this  minor  point. 

he  perfect  frankness  with  which  Louijs  approaches 
J  readers  ensures  a  refreshing  change  from  the  eternal 
iiotony  of  the  society  novel  in  his  treatment  of  love. 
[]  books  are  not  immoral  ;  they  are  constructed  with 
iiew  to  the  morality  of  the  times  in  which  Pierre 

iiijs,  an  ancient  Alexandrian  author  who  lived 
.  .  .  .  ,  observed  and  wrote.  Love  in  his  hands  is  no 
iable  pleasantry,  dramatised  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
h  novelist, devitalised  and  emasculated  till  it  can  give  no 
■1|:nce  to  sentimental  souls.  Somewhere  in  "Aphrodite  " 
■  rre  Louijs  tells  us  that  "  Love  is  Labour;  and  the 
dest  of  all  labour."  It  is  in  fact,  a  tragedy,  over 
i|  ch  destiny  hovers,  implacable.  But  Louijs  has  shown 
:|iove  in  another  aspect  too. 

(low  can  I  hope  to  convey  the  grace  that  breathes 
ti-n  the  ' '  Chansons  de  Bilitis  "  ?  All  the  pastorals  of  our 
l| orated  and  diploma'd  Academicians  put  together 
.|  not  worth  a  single  page  of  this  exquisite  lyrical 
fliance,  at  once  chaste  and  sensual.  The  one  theme 
s  oye,  its  birth,  its  glory,  its  regrets,  its  death  ;  when 
3itis  saw  her  body  fading,  w-hen  wrinkles  appeared, 
I  ceased  to  sing  ;  she  had  lived  her  life  of  beauty  to 
\  full,  and  asked  for  no  forgiveness,  for  she  had 
pved  much." 

'he  conception  of  love  as  tragedy  is  admirably  de- 
Dped  in  Louijs'  latest  novel,  "La  Fetnme  et  le 
"itin,"  a  terrible  book,  that  clutches  at  one's  heart, 
l|1  almost  forces  a  cry  of  pity  from  one's  throat.  Love 
»[,ods  over  this  fierce  and  sensual  romance,  producing 
ilieartrending  sense  of  the  hopeless  tangle  of  life. 
)  tin  is  the  background  of  this  grim  drama.  From  the 
ejinical  standpoint  the  work  is  a  tour  de  force.  To 
r  intain  a  single  situation  throughout  four-fifths  of  the 
>i|ik  was  a  hazardous  enterprise.  Louijs  has  brought 
0  a  successful  issue. 

Jut  what  need  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  an  author 
D  must  be  read  in  the  original  to  be  appreciated.  I 

e  no  fears  for  Louijs.  I  know  that  he  will  climb 
r  higher  on  the  upward  path  he  has  entered.  After 

appearance  of  "  Aphrodite  "  it  was  commonly  said 


that  Louijs  could  not  deal  with  anything  but  the  an- 
tique. How  brilliant  has  been  his  refutation  of  his 
critics  !  He  has  shown  himself  capable  of  giving  us 
the  sweetest  and  the  most  violent  of  impressions.  He 
has  treated  the  eternal  theme  of  Love  in  an  entirely 
novel  fashion,  and  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  apply 
to  him  the  title  "  Master  of  Love  and  of  Lust." 

\.  Gii.iu:kt  des  V'oisins. 

THE  WHITMARSH  TRIAL. 

THE  law  has  had  fine  sport  with  that  very  weak  and 
disreputable  person,  John  Lloyd  Whitmarsh.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  before  the  long  vacation  he 
was  put  on  trial  for  his  life.  The  prosecutor  and  the 
judge  made  noble  efforts,  but  the  pack  did  not  run 
together,  and  failed  to  kill.  The  quarry  was  removed 
to  safe  keeping  against  the  run  of  this  week.  While 
the  law  was  taking  its  pleasure  at  its  country  seats, 
Whitmarsh,  like  a  carted  deer,  lay  in  prison,  but,  unlike 
the  less  unhappy  lower  animal,  was  in  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact  that  in  due  course  he  w'ould  have  to 
endure  a  repetition  of  the  original  ordeal.  This  second 
time  the  jury  were  kept  better  in  hand  and  did  not  fail 
to  bring  in  the  verdict  which  the  judge  expected  them 
"as  reasonable  men"  to  supply.  The  prisoner  had 
then  to  listen  to  the  barbarous  jumble  of  cruelty  and 
piety  which  constitutes  the  death  formula  of  our  law 
courts,  and  he  has  the  final  torture  of  awaiting  the 
decision  of  the  Home  Secretary,  although  he  is  probably 
the  only  person  in  England  who  can  fail  to  realise  that 
the  infliction  of  the  sentence  of  the  law  is  impossible. 
The  judge  knows  it,  the  jury  knows  it,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary knows  it,  and  the  wretched  prisoner  himself  would 
know  it  if  his  mind  and  body  were  not  reduced  to 
collapse  by  the  tortures  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
mitted. The  whole  procedure  with  its  ghastly  mixture 
of  farce  and  tragedy  reminds  us  of  some  romance  of  the 
backwoods,  where  the  victim,  after  a  rude  trial,  is 
slung  up  on  a  false  noose  and  given  a  rope  to  hold 
on  by,  while  all  the  crowd  knows  that  when,  with 
a  last  cry  of  despair,  he  lets  go,  the  untied  noose  will 
slip  from  his  neck.  We  commend  this  situation  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  who,  in  pass- 
ing sentence,  informed  t'ne  prisoner  that  his  situa- 
tion w^ould  act  as  a  warning  to  other  people. 
Apart  from  the  general  stupidity  of  the  present 
procedure  of  the  law  in  such  cases,  two  special 
points  strike  us  as  worthy  of  special  notice,  the  first 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  judges,  and  the  second  bear- 
ing on  the  attitude  of  the  State  to  the  particular  crime 
for  which  Whitmarsh  has  been  condemned. 

The  conduct  of  judges  in  transcending  the  limits  of 
their  proper  sphere  is  a  subject  upon  which  in  recent 
times  w'e  have  had  occasion  to  make  repeated  comment. 
The  last  business  of  a  judge  is  to  use  the  Bench  as  a 
pulpit,  and  to  read  from  it  moral  lessons.  Mr.  Justice 
Philllmore  gravely  denouncing  the  immorality  of  the 
relief  it  is  his  duty  to  dispense  to  couples  seeking 
divorce,  or  Mr.  Justice  Haw^kins  or  Mr.  Justice  Bigham 
approving  the  verdicts  of  their  juries  or  scolding  the 
prisoners  they  are  about  to  sentence,  act  with  the  pro- 
priety of  a  hangman  who  should  pause,  w-Ith  his  hand 
on  the  lever,  to  utter  a  few  remarks  on  the  general 
advisability  of  capital  punishment  and  its  peculiar  value 
In  the  case  in  hand.  It  is  not  because  a  crime  is  serious 
that  a  judge  has  to  assist  a  jury  in  coming  to  a  verdict  ; 
it  is  not  because  punishment  is  deserved  that  he  has  to 
pass  sentence.  It  is  because  the  law  has  recognised 
certain  acts  as  criminal,  and  has  earmarked  them  with 
certain  punishments,  and  because  a  judge  receives  a 
salary  as  executive  officer  of  the  law,  that  he  has  any 
status  at  all.  His  status  is  that  of  interpreter  and 
agent  ;  his  expressed  approval  or  disapproval  is 
really  a  contempt  of  the  Court  in  which  he 
presides.  Let  us  suppose  the  attitude  assumed  by 
Mr.  Justice  Bigham  In  the  trial  of  Whitmarsh  to  have 
been  the  reverse  of  what  actually  appeared,  and  that  he 
told  the  jury  as  follows  :  "I  believe  that  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is 
accused  is  a  relic  of  savage  or  mediaeval  customs 
wholly  inconsonant  with  the  usage  and  belief  of  modern 
civilisation.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  unfortunate  man  performed  the  action,  if  he  did 
perform  it,  with  no  intention  against  the  life  of  his 
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patient.      It  may  be  that  there  was  a  g^rave  error  in 
judq-ment  ;  it  may  be  that  the  fatal  result  was  due  to 
one'^of  the  malign  chances  that  occur  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  surgery  in  a  percentage  of  cases.    It  is  our 
duty  to  recognise  here  that  such  actions  are  regarded 
by  the  law  as  criminal,  but  it  may  be  permitted  us  to 
reflect  that  a  surgeon  may  well  balance  in  his  mind  the 
certain  evil  and  misery  resulting  from  the  birth  of  an 
undesired  and  illegitimate  child  against  the  uncertain 
risk  of  an  operation  ;  we  may  balance  the  certain  ruin 
of  a  young  woman's   reputation,  the  addition  to_  a 
crowded  land  of  an  unwanted  child,  unhappy  from  its 
birth,  and  the  disruption  produced  in  the  families  of 
the  parents  against  a  reputed  crime  ;  we  may  balance 
the  evils  that  make  for  child-murder  against  the  risks 
of  a  surgical  operation.    We  are  here  to  try  him  as  a 
legal  cri'minal  ;  can  we  be  certain  that  he  is  a  moral 
criminal?"    Not  for  a  moment  would  we  suggest  that 
such  remarks  are  more  than  sophisms,  but  we  do  sug- 
gest that,  put  from  the  bench  with  the  practised  dignity 
of  a  judge,  they  would  influence  a  jury  as  much  in  one 
direction  as  denunciations  of  the  immorality   of  the 
crime  influence  it  in  the  other  direction.    And  we  sug- 
gest that  the  importation  by  judges  of  considerations 
drawn  not  from  law  but  from  their  private  convictions 
and  prejudices  is   a  scandal  which  is  grave  and  in- 
creasing. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  crime  itself,  we  have 
first  to  remark  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  is  ex- 
tremely inconvenient,  and  is  bound  to_  occasion  such 
unhappy  procedure    as    has  occurred    in  the  case  of 
Whitmarsh.    When  the  public  is  divided,  juries  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  agree  ;  and  when  the  penalty 
offends  prevailing  conceptions  of  justice,  juries,  how- 
ever they  may  be   directed   by  the  judge,   will  not 
always  agree.    No  doubt  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe,  and 
may  never  be  ripe,  for  such  a  radical  revision  of  the 
law  as  would  resolve  cases  like  that  of  Whitmarsh  into 
questions  as  to  how  far  due  medical  skill  was  exhibited. 
But  in  the  meantime  there  is  one  great  source  of  dang-er 
and  suffering  which  may  well  have  been    the_  chief 
contributory  cause  to  the  death  of  the  poor  girl  in  the 
present  case,  and  of  the  victims  in  several  recent  cases. 
The  inevitable  and  serious  dangers  of  the  most  skilful 
surgical  treatment  are  enormously  increased  by  dis- 
ordered conditions  of  health  in  the  patient.    In  the  pro- 
duction of  these  disordered  states,  a  chief  factor,  and 
one  most  frequently  present  where  resort  is  had  to  a 
practitioner,    is     a    previous    use   of  certain  patent 
medicines.     Almost  every   popular   periodical,  daily, 
weekly  or  monthly,  abounds  with  advertisements  that 
make  no  concealment  of  what  they  offer  purchasers. 
The  wide  distribution  of  such  advertisements,  and  the 
revelations  in  a  recent  blackmailing  case,  show  how 
successfully  such  baits  lure  customers.    That  they  are 
dangerous  and   inefficient  is  known  to  every  medical 
man.      Their    continued    use    makes   treatment  by 
surgeons  extraordinarily  more  dangerous,  so  much  so 
that   after   their   use   treatment   with    absolutely  no 
criminal  purpose  may  be  followed  by  fatal  consequences. 
The  sweeping  nature  of  the  present  condition  of  the  law 
respecting  illegal  operations  obscures  all  such  mmor 
and  yet  most  important  considerations,  but  whether  or 
not  that  law  be  altered,  there  is  an  immediate  oppor- 
tunity for  the  reformer  in  the  control  of  the  sale  and 
advertisement  of  the  drugs  in  question. 


WHAT  SHALL  WK  DO  WITH  OUR 
HOOLIGANS  ? 

WE  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  time  to  time  about 
the  ruffianism  of  the  Hooligans.  Indignant 
citizens  and  humane  newspapers  cry  aloud  for  the 
application  of  the  "cat"  to  the  London  youth  who 
corresponds  to  the  "larrikin"  of  Australia,  or  the 
"  corner  boy"  of  the  United  States,  without  a  .suspicion 
apparentlv  that  our  Hooligan  is  as  immensely  superior 
to  either  of  his  distant  relatives  abroad  as  is  the  average 
Englishman  to  other  nations.  One  might  almost  say 
that  this  youth  is  a  Hooligan  because  he  is  an  I'^nglish- 
m-in  In  every  University  there  is  a  chronic  teud 
between  "  town  "  and  "gown."  In  every  slum  there  is 
bitter  hatred  and  passionate  rivalry  between  the  in- 
habiting youth  of  neighbouring  streets;  and  what  are 
the  wild  adventures,  the  savage  night  attacks,  the  un- 
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provoked  incursions  into  the  neighbour's  territory,  the 
scorn  of  law  and  order  when  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
enterprise,  but  the  Englishman's  character  run  to  seed, 
and  wofully  degraded  from  its  high  estate  ?  And  it  is  to 
the  Englishman  in  these  unbroken  savages  that  we  are 
asked  to  apply  the  "cat"  ! 

To  the  average  householder  or  father  of  a  family 
who  has  a  strong  dislike  to  being  assaulted  in  the 
streets  when  he  returns  from  a  hard  day's  work,  or  at 
best  to  be  thrust  off  the  pavement  by  a  set  of  sturdy 
young  fellows  who  are  still  in  the  prime  of  their  fighting 
days,  the  mere  question  of  advancing  a  plea  in  favour 
of  those  whom  they  regard  in  the  light  of  young 
ruffians  would  seem  the  height  of  paradox  and  ab- 
surdity. Yet  as  soon  as  one  can  detach  oneself  trom 
the  pe'rsonal  element  which  naturally  comes  to  the  fore 
in  such  cases,  one  penetrates  to  a  deeper  truth  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  such  aberrations  from  what  the  average 
man  regards  as  "respectable"  conduct.  It  has  not 
been  the  men  who  were  "  respectable"  who  have  done 
the  great  deeds  that  have  placed  the  race  from  which 
theyliave  sprung  among  the  great  and  memorable  races 
of  the  earth. 

To  men   of  clear  vision  the  desire  and  ardour  tor 
combat  and  struggle  which  are  noticeable  in  Englishmen, 
and  which  are  so  conspicuous  to  any  one  who  has  made 
any  more  or  less  prolonged  sojourn  out  of  England,  arc 
the  characteristic  expression  of  a  nation  full  of  vital 
energy,  a  nation  which  has  remained  in  fact  still  young, 
and 'still  endowed  with  the  power  which  that  energy 
typifies.    For  what  are  these  Hooligans,  these  "  young 
barbarians  "—do  they  not  inevitably  remind  us  of  those 
Hawkwoods  and  Shirleys  and  Willoughbys  and  Drakes  ■ 
and  Clives  (the  list  is  endless)  to  whose  exploits  we  : 
owe  everything  which  makes  the  English  name  not 
merely  respected,  but  feared?    Spain  herself  has  pro- 
duced' in  her  Pizarros  and  Cortez  and  their  daring 
comrades.  Hooligans  without  number.   Considering  the 
rank  from  which  the  men  sprang  who  became  Marshals 
of  France,  had  none  of  them  the  Hooligan  instinct.' 
We  owe  a  whole  continent  to  a  number  of  convicts 
who  had  to  be  deported  from  this  country  because  the, 
rulers  of  the  time  esteemed  them  too  dangerous  fori 
its  social  welfare;  and  however  any  Englishman  may. 
express  himself  with  regard  to  the  unhappy  results 
of   the    Jameson    raid,    there    lurks   within   him  a 
feeling  of  admiration  for  the   spirit  that  incited  it. 
E"-ypt  itself  and  our  triumph  there  is  an  expression 
of'^what  Goethe  felt  was  the  strongest  point  of  the 
Eno-lishman.    Talking  to  Eckermann,  he  said  that  he 
always  liked  to  see  Englishmen,  because  they  always 
knew  what  they  wanted,  and  used  their  utmost  energy 
to  <-et  it.    He  mentioned  also  the  wonderful  freedom 
from  interference  by  superiors  which  was  allowed  to  the 
Eno-lish  boy,  and  he  deplored  the  fact  that,  in  his  own 
country,  even  the  most  innocent  boyish  amusements 
were  fiable  to  interruption   by  an  incursion  ot  gen- 
darmerie. ■  n^^ 
This  state  of  affairs  is  not  better  but  worse  in  Ger- 
many now  than  it  was  in  Goethe's  time.    Any  one  who 
knovvs  France   at  all  knows  that  the  same  bowing- 
down  before  the  policeman  cramps  the  finest  energies 
of  her  youth.    As  Goethe  saw  so  clearly,  there  is_  a 
limit  beyond  which  it  is  hurtful  to  a  nation  to  restrict 
the  ebulliency  of  its  youth.    We  do  not  mean  to  carry 
this  point  beyond  a  certain  limit  of  approved  rebellious- 
ness against  authority.    We  must  needs  sympathise  a 
little  with  the  "  respectable"  people  to  whom  the  whole 
matter  of  Hooliganism  appears  in  the  light  of  a  persona 
-rievancc.    But  there  is  a  danger  which  we  should  not 
underrate  in  subjecting  these  wilder  spirits  to  the  extreme 
penalties  of  a  "law  that  makes   no  allovvance  for  he 
psychological  meaning  of  the  outburst     No  Joubt  th 
Lclions  o"-  the  Chelsea  boys,  the  Velvet  Caps,  the  Girdle 
gang,  &c.,  and  all  varieties  of  the  Hooligan  and  Larri- 
kin,^appear  at  first  blush  to  be  a  '^crudescence  o 
original  barbarism;  but  it  is  perhaps  a  barbarism  whicl 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  national  spirit  itselt  .London  is 
after  all,  no  stranger  to  outbreaks  of  this  e^ment 
The  London  apprentices  have  left  their  mark      h' story 
and  in  an  earlier  day  our  Hooligans  would  have  bee. 


apprentices.  , 

t  is  therefore  in  all  seriousness  that  we  appeal  or  ar 
answer  to  the  question  :  What  shall  we  do  with  ou 
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i  loolii^ans        l  o    Imo    tlicin    is    useless,    since  tiieir 
ouiilv  developed  cspn'f  lic  corf>s  makes  them  club 
,lr  Hot  over-abundant  "  browns  "  and  "tanners"  lo 
\   the  fine  of"  llie  brother  who  has  been  "lagged." 
^  send  tiiem  to  prison  is  worse  than  useless.     1 1  is 
deterrent,  but  rather  an  added  mark  of  distinction, 
-  who  should  say  confmement  in  a  dungeon  for  tres- 
[\iss  into  an  alien  land.    To  give  them  the  lash  is  to 
(urn  healthy  young  animals  into  callous  and  degraded 
brutes.    Vet  these  are  the  only  remedies  which  "  re- 
spectable "  people  can  arrive  at,  cudgel  their  brains 
as  they  may.    The  un-"  respectable "  Salvation  Army 
is  alone  made  an  attempt   to   save   this  valuable 
iterial  from  going  utterly  to  waste.    It  has  fed  them 
iiid  warmed  them  and  explained  to  them  that  they  are 
>>t  so  alien  as  they  think,  if  they  think  at  all,  to  the 
.e  in  whose  midst  they  live  their  adventurous  lives. 
\d  the  Salvation  Army  has,  we  believe,  in  its  dim, 
'igious  way,  understood  what  we  have  declared  above: 
It  these  uncouth   Hooligans  are  our  brothers  and 
iglishmen,  and  that  if  we  can  make  them  understand 
Kit  we  think  them  iine  fellows,  they  w-ill  be  ready  to 
light  for  us,  to  conquer  new  lands  for  us,  and  to  fulfil 
I  heir  destinies  like  men.    It  is  the  privilege  of  Nature 
t  o  waste  ;  it  is  man's  to  save. 

RICHTER  AGAIN,  AND  A  NEW  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 

WHEN  the  editorial  guillotine  descended  last  week, 
it  cut  ofl'  my  dissertation  on  the  natural  history 
and  merits  and  demerits  of  Richter  at  the  very  point 
•  where  the  subject  was  beginning  really  to  interest  me. 
i  This  week  the  good  fates  have  ordered  that  I  shall 
j  write  on  Richter  or  on  nothing,  for  excepting  Richter 
there  has  been  no  one  to  write  on.    But  nobody  need 
start  :  it  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  my  article  of  last 
week  under  pretence  of  continuing  it.    On  the  contrary, 
-Iropping  all  the  superior  airs  which  were  well  enough 
while  the  lordly  critic  discussed  the  humble  artist,  I, 
[now  the  humble  critic,  wish  to  ask  the  lordly  artist 
'  when  he  means  to  make  his  programmes  more  alluring 
I  and  what  he  means  by  his  present  lapse  into  hackneyed 
IWagner  and  barren  new  Russianlsm.     Is  it  not  the 
jcase  that  the  Wagner  business  has  been  overdone  this 
■long  while  ?    I  remember  warning  Messrs.  Wood  and 
'Newman  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  my  most  painfully 
impressive  manner,  that  in  heaping  three  or  four  tons  of 
Wagner  per  night  upon  the  Promenaders  they  were  killing 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.     The  goose  is  not 
quite  dead  yet,  but  it  is  growing  very  thin  and  bony. 
I  The  crowd  comes  as  of  yore  to  hear  the  Valkyries' 
Ride  ;  but  we  intellectual  people  stay  at  home,  thirsting 
after  Mozart  or  any  other  relief  to  the  incessant  deafen- 
ing, nerve-destroying  roar  of  the  modern  orchestra. 
And  just  when  we  are  beginning  to  feel  very  strongly 
Indeed  about  the  matter  Richter  comes  across  and 
blazes  away  at  us  with  the  overture  to  the  "Master- 
singers  of  Nuremberg,"  the  "  Tannhauser "  overture 
and  so  on  ;  and  by  way  of  relief  to  these  he  gives  us 
Russian  nonsense  in  which  Wagner's  orchestra  is  used 
without   a  millionth  part  of  Wagner's    brains,  and 
Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy"  symphony.  In  which  we 
■find  all  the  qualities  of  fine  music  save  beauty  and 
spontaneous   underived  emotion.     And  the  worst  of 
the  business  is  that  Richter  is  by  no  means  a  Wagner 
|>layer   of  the  first  rank.    The  essential  qualities  of 
Wagner's  music  are  brought  out  infinitely  better  by 
Mottl  and  a  great  deal  better  by  Wood.    It  Is  true  that 
Richter  gets  a  degree  of  technical  finish  that  Wood  and 
Mottl  do  not  get  ;  but  that  scarcely  compensates  for 
the  dulness,  the  unpicturesqueness,  the  lack  of  passion 
and  colour,  which  pervade  most  of  his  Wagner  playing. 
\  As  for  this  new  Russianlsm,  It  might  be  dismissed  in  a 
1  sentence  were  It  not  that  a  number  of  new  Russian 
J  composers  are  trying  to  sail  gaily  towards  popular 
success  on  Tschaikowsky's  Pathetic  symphony.  People, 
especially  the  critics  of  the  duller  dallies,  hear  loud 
,  noises  on  the  drum  and  a  great  deal  of  blaring  of  the 
1  brass  in  the  Pathetic  symphony,  and  hear  the  same 
i  things  in  an  achievement  of  some  unknown  Russian 
student  with  an  unpronounceable  and  unspellable  name; 
j  and  straightway  they  hasten  to  proclaim  the  unpro- 
nounceable as  a  second  Tschaikowsky.     That  easy 
method  of  comparative  criticism  has  already  led  to 


some  iiig  blunders,  and  il  will  soon  lead  to  more. 
Tschaikowskys  do  not  grow  on  every  bush.  The  secret 
of  Tschaikowsky's  power,  even  of  his  popular  success, 
was  not  his  Russian  blood,  but  his  share  of  tliat  sheer 
musical  temperament,  imagination,  emotion,  which  are 
bestowed  by  the  good  gods  on  favoured  individuals 
here  and  there  irrespective  of  nationality.  The  nation- 
ality without  the  Inventive  power,  the  emotion,  counts 
for  nothing,  and  to  try  to  make  it  count  Is  a  sure  way 
of  coming  to  grief.  Most  of  the  new  Russians  played 
by  Mr.  Henry  Wood  have  had  nothing  save  their 
nationality  to  recommend  them.  But  there  W'as  a  good 
enough  reason,  or  at  least  a  good  enough  excuse,  for 
Mr.  Wood's  somewhat  passionate  flirtation  with  Russian 
music  :  most  of  us,  had  we  been  so  lucky  as  to  be  in 
his  place,  would  have  done  even  as  he  did.  Richter, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  settled-down  respectable 
married  man  before  Mr.  Wood  was  born ;  and  he  certainly 
has  not  Mr.  Wood's  excuse.  Yet  at  his  first  concert  he 
played  nearly  the  dullest  and  most  poorly  invented  piece 
In  all  Mr.  Wood's  new  Russian  repertory;  at  his  second 
he  played  the  interminable  suite  In  G,  the  most  tiresome 
thing  Tschaikowsky  wrote.  And  as  in  the  case  of  his 
Wagner  playing,  what  makes  the  matter  worse  Is  the 
fact  that  Richter  does  not  play  the  Russian  music 
well.  But  In  each  case  there  are  exceptions.  I 
like  Richter's  version  of  the  overture  to  the  "Master- 
singers  of  Nuremberg "  better.  Infinitely  better,  than 
any  other  version  I  have  heard  ;  his  version  of  the 
Pathetic  symphony  Is  infinitely  better  than  Mottl's  and 
a  good  deal  better  than  Wood's.  But  his  renderings 
of  the  suite  In  Gand  the  unpronounceable's  achievement 
were  mere  specimens  of  honest  Capellmeister-work.  I 
beg  him  in  future  to  give  us  more  Beethoven  and 
Mozart.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  about  the  unwillingness 
of  people  to  come  and  hear  them.  Richter  could  almost 
draw  an  audience  If  he  played  nothing  but  Parry  and 
Mackenzie  ;  and  with  Mozart  and  Beethoven  he  Is 
perfectly  safe. 

At  his  second  concert  it  was  a  delightful  relief  to  hear 
Beethoven's  concerto  In  G,  one  of  Beethoven's  loveliest 
things,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting  concerto  in 
the  world.    The  concerto  form,  with  Its  endless  bravura 
cadenzas  and  scale  passages,  Is  not  an  exhilarating 
form.    It  is  the  Instrumental  equivalent  to  a  bravura 
song  in  an  Italian  opera.      But  in  the  G,  as  in  the 
E  flat,  and  as  In  Mozart's  D  minor,  the  form  Is  filled 
with  such  noble  music  that  one  forgives  It  and  almost 
forgives  the  player  ;  and  the  G  is  freshest  and  brightest 
of  them  all.    It  was  played  by  Mr.  Ernest  de  Dohnanyi, 
concerning  whom  little  can  be  said  at  present.  His 
performance  showed  him  to  be  a  fair  craftsman,  but  It 
had  no  striking  points,  save  the  harmonious  way  in 
which  the  piano  part  blended  with  the  orchestra  ;  and 
this  was  partly  due  to  the  ingenious  construction  of 
the  concerto  and  partly  to  the  excellence  of  the  new 
Broadvvood  grand,  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 
I  want  to  say  something  about  this  astonishing  instru- 
ment, in  which  I  have  long  taken  quite  a  godfatherly 
Interest.     Many  years  ago  It  was  necessaVy  for  me  to 
examine  some  old  harpsichords,  spinets  and  virginals,  so 
I  went  to  Great  Pulteney  Street,  and  by  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Broadwood  was  enabled  to  see  all  I  wanted  to 
see,  and  more.    Mr.  Algernon  Rose  took  me  up  to  the 
top  of  the  establishment,  and  instead  of  taking  my  life 
— he  might  easily  have  toppled  me  through  a  window, 
for  we  were  quite  alone — for  giving  him  so  much  trouble, 
he  ransacked  the  place  and  found  a  sufficient  number 
of  old  instruments  to  build  a  bungalow.     I  examined 
them,  and  smelt  them,  and  broke  them,  and  generally 
did  a  lot  of  mischief,  and  Mr.  Rose  merely  looked  on 
smilingly  ;    and  then,   when   I  had  finished,   he  said 
that  though  I  doubtless  considered  everything  there 
very  wonderful  and   interesting,    he    could  show  me 
something  still  more  wonderful  and  Interesting.  Then 
he  Introduced  me  to  one  of  the  earlier  barless  grands. 
Most  of  my  readers  will  have  noticed  that  ordinary 
grands  have  strong  iron  bars  running  across  them, 
mainly,  it  would  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
dust.    We  have  nearly  all  at  times  struggled  with  the 
heavy  lid  of  a  grand,  and  after  gaining  leverage  by  placing 
one  hand  Inside  we' have  nearly  all  thought  vehemently. 
Well,  beyond  the  loss  of  this  advantage  I  could  see 
nothing  in  the  barless  grand  ;  and  when  Mr.  Rose  told 
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me  that  if  somethin--!  don't  know  what-happened 
the  whole  frame  would  instantaneously  curl  up  and 
kill  every  one  in  the  vicinity,  there  seemed  to  me  less 
than  ever  to  be  proud  of  in  having  made  so  diabolical  a 
machine.     However,  Mr.  Rose  explained  what  was  to 
be  done  :  how  the  frame  was   to  be  cured  of  this 
deplorable  tendency,  and  how  then  a  piano  of  fuller, 
freer  and  finer  tone  than  anv  in  existence  would  result. 
After  moving  to  a  safe  distance  I  expressed  my  ap- 
proval of  this  laudable  aim  and  departed.    Early  this 
year,  or  late  last  year,  Mr.  Rose  asked  me  to  come  and 
try  the  perfect  instrument.    With  some  trepidation  1 
did  so,  and  after  playing  for  some  three  or  four  hours 
upon  it  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  all  Mr. 
Rose  had  prophesied.    Mr.  Rose  strongly  advised  me 
to  hear  Liebling  plav  upon  it  in  a  public  hall.    But,  as 
all  the  world  knows,'  Mr.  Liebling  took  special  measures 
to  frighten  the  London  critics  out  of  their  wits  ;  and  1, 
for  one,  did  not  care  to  risk  a  public  chastisement; 
wherefore  I  never  heard  the  piano  till  Monday  night  of 
this  week.    Having  heard  it,  1  declare  it  to  be  the 
finest  instrument  of  its  sort  I  have  chanced  on.  My 
aforementioned  godfatherly  interest  may  bias  me  ;  but 
that  is  my  opinion.    As  for  explanations  of  why  the 
thing  sounds  so  magnificently,  they  simply  make  my 
head  reel,  and  I  never  could  understand  them.  Any- 
how, they  are  not  musical  criticism.    It  is  sufficient 
for  me  that  the  piano,  after  remaining  for  many  years 
an  intractable  wild  beast  in  the  concert-room,  has  at 
last  become  a  musical  instrument  to  which  one  may 
listen  to  with  pleasure.    It  is  virtually  a  new  musical 
instrument.  J'  ^" 


MR.  DAVIDSON  AND  HIS  PLAY. 
T  HAVE  been  reading  "  Godfrida,"  Mr.  John  David- 
i     son's  new  play,  with  such  pleasure  that  I  feel  rather 
churlish  in  suggesting  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
published.     Had  Mr.  Davidson  published  it  simply  to 
give  me  pleasure,  I  should  keep  my  suggestion  to  my- 
self •  but  I  suspect  that  he  had  other  motives  as  well, 
and  '  so  I  will  be  quite  frank.      He  himself  has  evi- 
dently  foreseen   that   his   wisdom  will   be  called  in 
question,  for  in  his  fantastic  preface  the  "  Interviewer 
is  made  to  ask  whether,  inasmuch  as  people  will  not 
read  a  play  which  they  have  not  seen,  he  think  it  wise 
to  publish  his  play  before  it  has  been  produced.  1 
would  not  care,"  replies  the  author,    "to  invite  an 
audience  to  witness  a  play  which  I  could  not  invite_  my 
readers  to  peruse."    Ciceronian,  but  rather  evasive  ! 
The  Interviewer's  doubt  was,    not  whether   the  play 
were    worth    reading,    but    whether    it    ought  to 
have  been  published  before  production.    However,  the 
question  itself  was  evasive  also.    The  real  point  is  not 
whether  the  book  will  have  a  good  sale.    Mr.  Davidson 
is  a  poet  of  much  repute,  and  there  are  many  people 
who  like  to  read  his  every  book,  many  who  will  read 
"  Godfrida."    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
previous  publication  does  mar  a  play's  chances  of  suc- 
cessful production.  The  real  point,  therefore,  is  whether 
the  publication  ought  not  to  have  been  delayed  in  the 
interest  of  the  play  itself  as  a  theatrical  asset.  The 
Interviewer  should  have  put  his  question  conversely,  as 
thus-   "Will  it  be  wise,   hereafter,  to  produce  your 
play,  seeing  that  people  will  not  go  to  see  a  modern 
play  which  they  have  previously  read  ?"  Mr.  Davidson 
in  his  Ciceronian  way,  would  doubtless  have  replied 
that  he  would  not  care  to  invite  his  readers  to  peruse  a 
play  which  he  could  not  invite  an  audience  to  witness- 
or  something  to  this  (very  splendid)  effect.    Ye   do  I 
suspect  that  his  point  of  view  is  quite  simple.     1  sus- 
pect him  of  having  supposed  "Godfrida    to  be  one  of 
those  plavs  which,  written  by  literary  men,  are  better 
read  in  the  library  than  seen  in  the  playhouse  (Observe 
that  I  too  become  Ciceronian!)    He  could  not  have 
made  a   greater   mistake.     "Godfrida"   is   a  high- 
spirited  romance  of  action.     It  is  so  constructed  that 
it  could  be  acted,    with  all   probability   of  popular 
success,    exactly    as    Mr.    Davidson     has  written 
it.      Except    the    preface,    there  is    nothing   at  aU 
esoteric  about  it.    One  enjoys  reading  it  because  much 
of  it  is  very  beautifully  written,  but  the  writing  is  never 
carried  to  a  point  where  it  would  retard  or  obscure  he 
scheme.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  play  for  the  stage.  Why 
have  sent  it  thus,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  publisher, 


not  to  a  manager,  and  have  jeopardised  its  chances  o 
production  ?    There  are  two  kinds  of  plays  for  whic! 
publication,  not  production,  is  the  right  destiny.  Thesi 
are,  firstly,  plays  written  without  reference  to  the  con 
ventions  "of  the  modern  theatre — plays  which,  like  tin 
"  Cenci,"  are  not  plays  at  all,  but  simply  poems  cast  ii 
an  obsolete  form  of  drama.     It  is  obvious  that  only  ; 
lunatic  would  claim  for  plays  of  this  kind  any  right  ii 
the  modern  theatre.    Then,  secondly,  there  are  play: 
which,  like  "Admiral  Guinea,"  or  "Mrs.  Warren' 
Profession,"  are  written  with  a  view  to  the  moden 
stage,  but  are,  for  one  reason  and  another,  dramatical! 
worthless.     "Admiral  Guinea"  is  a  piece  of  delicat 
literature,  and  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession"  is  a  scath 
ing  fragment  of  political  economy.    No  library  wouli 
be  complete  without  them.    Their  final  form— the  onl 
form,    indeed,  to  which  they  are  entitled  —  is  in 
book.    But  no  amount  of  sophistry  will  ever  conver 
me  to  the  belief,  gravely  expressed  by  some  writers 
that  the  dramatist  of  the  future  will  find  greater  satis 
faction   in  publishing  his  plays,  than  in  having  thei 
produced.    Dramatic  writing  is,  essentially,  writing  fc 
the  stage.    They  who,  through  deficiency  in  dramati 
instinct,  cannot  write  well  for  the  stage,  should  cas 
their  ideas  in  the  form  of  novels,  or  essays,  or  treatise; 
or  speeches.     Dramatic  conventions  are  a  necessar 
evil  to  those  who  write  for  the  stage  :  to  those  wh 
don't,  they  are  a  superfluous  nuisance,  to  which  it 
foolish  to  submit.    They  hamper  the  writer  in  his  worl 
and  they  mar  his  readers'  enjoyment.  "Godfrida 
would  be  even  more  enjoyable  in  reading  were  it  m 
written  directly  for  the  stage.    As  it  is  written  direct! 
for  the  stage— and,  though  Mr.   Davidson  may  ni 
believe  me,  written  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  succe^ 


upon  the  stage— I  regret  immensely  that  it  was  sent  1 
Mr.  John  Lane  rather  than  to  Mr.  Forbes  Robertsoi 
who  would  be  far  better  occupied  in  enacting  so  e' 
cellent  and  so  live  a  part  as  Isembert  than  in  playif 
spelicans,   however  skilfully,   with  the  dry  bones 
Macbeth.    I  hope  that  I  shall  yet  see  "Godfrida" 
some  theatre,  though  I  fear  that  Mr.  Davidson  has,  < 
publishing  it,  seriously  impaired  my  chance  of  doing  s 
I  should  like  to  have  the  chance  of  praising,  in  deta 
the  dramatic  ingenuity  of  its  scheme.    So  long  as  it 
simply  a  book,  I  will  confine  myself  to  saying  that  it 
full  of  real  poetry,  and  to  imploring  Mr.  Davidson  r 
to  let  his  mastery  of  blank- verse  run  away  with  him. 
admit  that  fine  effects  can  often  be  gained  by  tamperii; 
with  the  metre,  and  that  no  poet,  in  his  blank-ven, 
ever  adheres  to  the  laws  of  blank-verse  so  strictly  i 
does  Mr.  Sidney  Grundy  in  his  prose.    But  I  can  cc-; 
ceive  no  excuse  for  such  a  line  as — 

"  If  it  were  only  by  being  easily."  _  , . 
That  is  not  the  way  for  a  poet  to  sprain  his  iambic  fejJ 
Nor  should  a  poet  allow  even  the  meanest  of  his  elk 
racters  to  say 

"  Letters  and  gifts  cease  suddenly,  no  cause 
Assigned.  — I  am  afraid  I  tire  you." 
"  No  cause  assigned  "  Is  a  vile  phrase  in  anything  It 
the  report  of  a  modern  inquest.  A  poet  can  only  us(t 
out  of  sheer  bravado.  To  emphasise  it  by  splitting  t 
into  two  lines  is  something  worse  than  bravado.  I  ■.n> 
glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Davidson  very  rarely  deflects  tls 
from  the  line  of  beauty.  I  have  but  one  other  little  - 
buke  to  offer  him.  In  publishing  a  play,  one  sho'i 
describe  the  scenes  exactly  as  though  one  were  - 
scribing  scenes  in  a  book.  In  F-ance,  this  is  doney 
many  of  the  younger  playwrights.  Mr.  Shaw  has  domit 
in  England.  Mr.  Davidson  abides  by  the  old  ci- 
vention.  "  Chairs,"  he  says  sternly,  "on  which  are  e 
hats  of  In<rlcmm,  &c.,  arc  set  conveniently.  A  spinni.'-^ 
wheel  near  the  large  window.  A  summer  mornvi 
That  kind  of  tone,  as  of  a  drill-sergeant  rapping  out  e 
word  of  command,  is  all  very  well  when  it  is  addres:0 
merely  to  the  stage-manager  or  property-master,  vc 
has  to  provide  the  chairs,  the  spinning-wheel  and  je 
summer  morning.  But,  in  addressing  his  irresponsiJ* 
readers,  a  dramatist  should  describe  every  scene  ot|i! 
play  with  some  measure  of  suavity  and  charm. 

Last  Saturday,  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton's  version 0 
"The  Three  Musqueteers"  reached  the  Globe  Theae 
after  a  circuitous  journey  from  Camberwell.  As  i] 
readers  may  remember,  I  saw  the  play  at  its  first  lO 
duction.    I  said  then  that  it  was  badly  written,  u 
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that  for  aught  1  know  tlio  book  might  liavc  boon  bailly 
written  also,  and  Mr.  Hamilton's  style  accordingly 
justified.  Since  that  time,  however,  1  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  read  the  book,  which  is  written,  1  find,  in  very 
decent  French.  Thus  am  1  forced  reluctantly  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  style  is  his  own,  and 
that  such  coruscating  jewels  as  "  VVere  it  known  that 
I  were  a  Huguenot,  it  were  certain  death,"  are  cut  and 
graven  b\  his  own  hand,  according  to  his  own  design. 
Poor  dear  gentleman  !  However,  1  always  admit  that 
literary  merit  is  unnecessarv  to  a  play's  success,  and  I 
should  not  have  again  drawn  attention  to  the  appalling 
nature  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  style  had  not  several  other 
^-ritics— poor  dear  gentlemen  !— praised  it.  Now^  that  I 
have  read  the  book,  1  hasten  to  say  that  Mr.  Hamilton's 
version  of  it  is  very  ingenious  and  stimulating.  It 
recalls  for  one  all  the  most  salient  and  delightful  inci- 
dents of  the  book.  A  good  play  it  is  not,  but  the 
"■reatest  genius  in  dramaturgy  could  not  make  of 
The  Three  Musqueteers "  a  good  play  which  would 
be  also  a  full  version  of  so  vastly  diffuse  a  book. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  I  take  it,  would  not  pretend  that  his 
play  is  good  as  a  play  :  he  is  content  to  have  provided 
a  c'ood  entertainment  for  those  who  know  Dumas  and 
a  passable  one  for  those  who  don't.  The  dresses  and 
the  scenery  are  brand-new  and  exceedingly  resplendent. 
The  caste  "is  a  good  one.  As  D'Artagnan,  Mr.  Waller 
is  even  better,  if  anything,  than  he  was  at  Camberwell. 
And  Messrs.  Bassett  Roe,  Goodhart  and  Gurney  are 
admirable  as  the  three  musqueteers.  But  the  ideal 
impersonators  of  Athos,  Porthos  and  Aramis  would  be 
—need  I  say  ?— the  Sisters  Levey.  Max. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

WAR  markets,  the  while  no  man  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  war,    have   been    the  absurdly 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Stock  Exchange  during 
the  week.    Last  week  we  pointed  out  that  the  mone- 
tary situation,  rather  than  the  fear  of  war,  had  caused 
prices  to  tumble  all  round.    This  week  a  more  or  less 
factitious  war-scare  has  in  its  turn  aggravated  the  un- 
easiness due  to  the  tightness  of  the  Money  Market,  and 
has  thus  caused  a  further  general  decline  in  values. 
The  Stock  Exchange  is  always  more  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  "may  be"  than  of  the  actual,  and  the 
publication  of  the  French  Yellow  Book,  with  the  issue 
of  the  second  Enghsh  Blue  Book  on  the  Fashoda  affair 
close  upon  its  heals,  set  the  nerves  of  every  broker  and 
jobber  tingling.     On    Monday  morning   prices  were 
fairly  steady,  "and,  luckily  for  operators  in  the  South 
African   market,   the   mining   carry-over   was  com- 
pleted before  the  collapse  of  all  the  markets  in  the 
afternoon.      Tuesday  was   a   day   almost   of  panic, 
and   prices   went    up   and    down    in    exact  conso- 
nance   with    the    quick    fluctuations    in    the  price 
of  Consols,  which,  in  a  time  of  crisis,  are  always 
considered  to  be  the  barometer  of  the  markets.  And 
a  very  bad  barometer  they  are.    No  doubt  there  were 
large  sales  of  Consols  as  a  hedge  against  commitments 
in  other  markets,  but  at  the  lower  prices  reached  there 
were  undoubtedly  big  purchases  also.    It  has,  indeed, 
been  openly  stated  that  certain  people  in  high  places, 
who  possess  sources  of  information  not  accessible  to 
the  general  public,  did  very  well  out  of  the  bear  tactics 
of  frightened  speculators.    On  Wednesday,  however, 
the  fall  of  the  French  Ministry  oddly  enough  first  steadied 
the   market   and  then   brought  about  an  important 
recovery.    It   was  noted   on  the  one  hand  that  the 
Dreyfus  business  had  clearly  driven  every  thought  of 
Fashoda  out  of  the  heads  of  Frenchmen,  and  on  the 
other  it  was  believed  that  the  swapping  of  horses  while 
crossing  the  stream  would  necessarily  delay  the  develop- 
ment  of  the    Fashoda  crisis,  and  in  this  way  would 
diminish  the  chances  of  a  conflict  between  England  and 
France.     On  Thursday  the  more  sanguine  view  again 
prevailed,  for  although  a  rumour  that  Major  Marchand 
had  already  been  recalled  proved  to  be  unfounded,  there 
was  a  general  impression  that  the  French  Government 
had  made  up  its  mind  to  evacuate  Fashoda,  and  the  fact 
that  no  change  was  made  in  the  Bank  rate,  which 
therefore  remains  at  4  per  cent.,  was  taken  to  mean 
that  all  real  danger  was  past. 


Tlial  this  is  the  case  it  would  be,  however,  premature 
to  assert.  The  l"'ashoda  incident  may  no  longer  be 
serious,  but  with  the  Cour  de  Cassation  considering  the 
question  of  the  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  tiie  forces 
of  disorder  in  France  are  likely  to  create  renewed  dis- 
turbances, which  may  at  any  moment  lead  to  a  serious 
weakness  of  the  Paris  Bourse.  Much  of  course  will 
depend  upon  the  new  ministry  which  emerges  from  the 
crisis;  but  just  as  the  Republic  has  been  saved  from  a 
coup  d'etat,  for  the  moment,  by  the  lack  of  a  strong 
man  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  so  also  it 
still  runs  the  danger  of  a  revolution,  because  there  is  no 
strong  man  on  the  other  side  who  will  be  able  to  vindicate 
the  authority  of  the  civil  power  against  the  pretensions 
of  an  arrogant  and  unscrupulous  military  caste.  The 
course  of  Consols  and  French  Rentes  during  the  past 
week  has  been  significant.  Consols  fell  from  i<X)y&  ^t 
the  opening  on  Thursday  last,  to  107^  at  the  close  on 
Tuesday,  the  lowest  point  touched  being  io6>,',  and  the 
difference  between  highest  and  lowest  being 
French  3  per  cent.  Rentes  on  the  Paris  Bourse  merely 
fell  from  ioi"8o  francs,  on  Thursday,  to  101 '50  francs, 
on  Tuesday,  a  difference  of  only  30  centimes.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  whilst  we  have  been  taking  the 
Fashoda  business  in  England  very  seriously  indeed, 
across  the  Channel  it  has  been  considered  a  matter  of 
very  slight  importance.  French  operators  had,  of 
course,  the  advantage  of  knowing  that  Frenchmen 
would  never  fight  for  the  fever-stricken  swamp  on  the 
Nile  where  M.  Marchand  has  hoisted  the  French  flag, 
whilst  we  on  our  side  have  been  perfectly  certain  all  the 
time  that  Englishmen  would  fight  for  the  control  of  the 
Nile  valley,  and  for  our  pathway  from  Cairo  to  Cape 
Town.  But  even  if  the  Fashoda  business  is  settled, 
there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  a  much  better  tone  in 
the  Stock  Markets  until  there  is  a  new  ministry  in 
France,  with  a  fairly-strong  man  at  its  head,  and  until 
the  Cour  de  Cassation  has  settled  the  Dreyfus  affair. 
And  in  case  these  two  matters  are  disposed  of,  it  is  still 
impossible  to  foresee  how  this  unhappy  year  will  end,  for 
the  situation  in  China  is  again  beginning  to  give  pro- 
mise of  further  trouble. 

The  somewhat  strained  position  of  the  Money  Market 
has  during  the  week  been  much  aggravated  by  the 
action  of  the  Scotch  banks  in  calling  in  their  advances, 
and  there  has  been  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  value  of 
those  securities  mainly  held  in  Glasgow.  But  in 
general  there  are  indications  that  the  stringency  of  the 
market  will  shortly  be  relieved.  The  Bank  of  England 
has  received  a  fair  amount  of  gold  during  the  week, 
and  the  usual  weekly  return  shows  an  increase  of 
;^6o6,ooo  in  the  reserve,  although  the  proportion  of 
reserve  to  liabilities  has  fallen  |r  per  cent,  to  48I  per 
cent,  owing  to  the  large  increase  of  ;^2, 124,005  in  the 
private  deposits.  The  Bank  still  retains  its  control  of 
the  market,  although,  to  judge  by  the  increase  of 
;^i,834,252  in  "other  securities,"  it  has  largely  dimi- 
nished its  borrowings  from  the  outside.  Government 
securities  show,  however,  a  decrease  of  ;^905,ooo. 
The  demand  for  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  settle- 
ment on  the  Stock  Exchange  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
compelled  the  market  to  go  to  the  Bank  for  advances, 
and  has  thus  enabled  it  to  maintain  its  control.  Out- 
side rates  continue  therefore  to  approximate  closely  to 
the  Bank  standard,  three  months'  fine  bills  being  quoted 
at  3yf  to  4  per  cent.,  whilst  the  day-to-day  rate  still 
remains  as  high  as  3I  per  cent.  There  has  been  a 
notable  rise  in  the  Paris  exchange  on  London  during 
the  week,  indicating  a  considerable  flow  of  gold  across 
the  Channel,  due  probably  to  the  purchase  of  interest- 
bearing  securities  in  London  as  being  a  safer  place  than 
Paris  in  which  to  keep  one's  savings  at  a  time  of  crisis 
like  the  present. 

The  settlement  in  Home  Rails,  as  was  natural  in  view 
of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money  and  the  nervousness  of 
the  market,  showed  a  large  number  of  declines,  and 
though  there  has  been  some  recovery,  present  quotations 
still  show  a  considerable  fall  in  values  as  compared  with 
last  week.  The  one  exception  has  been  Great  Northern 
"A"  stock,  which  has  risen  i|  to  53^.  The  action  of 
the  Scotch  Banks  has  caused  a  heavy  fall  of  6  points  in 
Great  North  of  Scotland,  and  smaller  declines  of  3  and 
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2  respectively  in  Caledonian  and  Highland.  Amongst 
English  railsl  Metropolitans  have  been  most  adversely 
atTected,  and  are  quoted  3^  points  lower  than  last  week. 
South  Western  Deferred'  has  fallen  3  points,  North 
Western  and  South  Western  Ordinary  2^,  and  most  of 
the  other  slocks  between  1  and  2.  Now  is  undoubtedly 
the  moment  for  the  shrewd  investor  in  high-class  stocks 
to  seize  his  opportunity.  American  Rails  have  pursued 
a  course  of  their  own,  and  although  the  market  has 
been  somewhat  flat  for  various  reasons,  the  political 
situation  in  Europe  has  probablv  affected  them  not  at 
all. 

Net  Yield  of  Home  Railway  Stocks. 
English  Railways. 


Company. 


5i 


Dividends 
1897-8. 

Midland  Deferred    3I  ... 

Great  Northern  "  A  "    2I  ... 

Great  Northern  Deferred  ...  2^  ... 

Brighton  Deferred   7  ... 

South  Eastern  Deferred   ...  3^  ... 

North  Eastern    6|  ... 

North  Western    7 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

Brighton  Ordinary   6~ 

South  Western  Deferred  ... 
Great  Northern  Preferred... 
South  Eastern  Ordinary  ... 

Metropolitan    3f 

Great  Eastern   3|- 

South  Western  Ordinary  ...  6| 

Midland  Preferred    2^- 

Great  Western    4I 

Great  Central  Preferred  ... 


4  • 

4t\. 


Price 
26  Oct. 
84I. 

-  ^  ■! 

334- 
178  . 

174  . 
196  . 

145  • 
185  . 
87  . 
118  . 
148  . 
123^. 
116". 
219:^. 

83i- 
163  . 

59  • 


Yield  p.c. 

£  s. 
3  19 
19 
19 
18 

15 
13 
1 1 
10 


d. 
10 

o 
o 


1 1 
1 1 
9 
7 
8 

4 

4 
o 

3 
10 


Scotch  Railways. 


Dividends, 

Price 

Yield 

p.c. 

Company. 

1897-8. 

26  Oct. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Glasgow  &  S.  West.  Def. 

■7-5 

62  ,. 

4 

4 

8 

0  1 

•                •  •  • 

80  .. 

4 

I 

3 

North  British  Preference  . 

86|  .. 

3 

9 

I 

Caledonian   

•  5 

146 

3 

8 

5 

Glasgow  &  S.  West.  Pref. 

.      2i  ... 

80  .. 

^l 

2 

6 

40  .. 

2 

10 

0 

.       li  ... 

67h  .. 

I 

17 

0 

Irish 

^AILW.WS. 

Dividends. 

Price 

Yield 

p.c. 

Company. 

1897-8. 

26  Oct. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Great  South,  and  West.  . 

.  :i 

•     38  ••• 

141  .. 

3 

16 

2 

.    6^  ... 

178I-  .. 

3 

12 

9 

Industrial  securities,  though  the  market  has  been 
more  active  than  is  usual  in  this  dullest  of  all  the 
markets,  have  not  been  much  affected  by  the  crisis, 
and  have  already  recovered  what  they  lost  earlier  in  the 
week.  No  doubt  the  unexpected  Coats  dividend  would 
have  had  more  effect  under  quieter  circumstances,  but 
the  shares  have  gained  |  at  A  final  dividend  of 

£2  per  share,  making  the  total  dividend  for  the  year 
equivalent  to  30  per  cent.,  is  a  very  satisfactory  result 
for  the  big  thread  "trust."  Last  year  the  dividend 
was  only  20  per  cent,  and  this  year  either  the  profits 
have  enormously  increased  or  a  much  smaller  sum  has 
been  placed  to  reserve  and  depreciation  accounts  than 
was  done  twelve  months  ago.  Last  year  also  30  per 
cent,  was  expected,  and  when  only  20  per  cent,  was 
announced  the  shares  in  one  day  fell  from  69]  to  58.  It 
is  well  for  the  reputation  of  the  Company  that  the 
market  was  not  disappointed  again  this  year.  The 
contrast  with  happier  times  in  the  market  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1897,  with  only  the  expectation 
of  a  30  per  cent,  dividend,  the  shares  rose  to  69]. 
This  year  with  an  actual  30  per  cent,  they  have  only 
reached  65^. 


Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 


Dividend 
Company,  1897. 

Per  cent. 

Bovril  Deferred   5 

Do.    Ordinary    7 

Linotype  Deferred  9 
National  Telephone  (^5)  6 
Mazawattee  Tea    8 


Price 
26  Oct. 


1 ; 

TUT 


^1- 

38 


Yield 
^er  cent. 

8  o 

7  9 

6  8 


17 
16 


The  statutory  general  meeting  of  Westralian  Jarrah 
Eorests,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday  last.  The 
chairman,  the  Hon.  Harold  Finch-Hatton,  expressed 
that  strong  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Jarrah 
timber  trade  which  appears  to  be  generally  felt  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  steady  growth  of  the 
industr)'.  Nothing  occurred  at  the  meeting,  however, 
which  could  be  regarded  as  improving  the  prospects  of 
this  particular  Company.  A  contractor's  saw-mill,  the 
shareholders  were  informed,  has  been  purchased,  and 
will  commence  working  within  six  weeks.  It  is 
questionable  whether  such  an  acquisition  will  ultimately 
prove  very  beneficial,  and  the  chairman  was  guilty  of 
quite  unnecessary  exaggeration  when  he  described  as 
"a  very  valuable  property"  the  small  second-hand 
plant,  for  which  a  local  railway  contractor — having 
finished  his  job — has  no  further  use.  It  is  more  to  the 
point  to  be  informed  that  first-class  machinery  is  being 
shipped  from  this  country.  After  this  has  been  success- 
fully erected  and  business  is  begun  in  earnest,  the 
shareholders  will  have  a  better  opportunity  of  judging 
whether  their  property  is  in  competent  hands  and  likely 
to  prove  as  profitable  as  they  expect.  There  can,  at 
least,  be  no  dispute  that  Jarrah  wood  is  giving  increasing 
satisfaction  as  its  endurance  and  adaptability  are  tested. 
The  readiest  practical  proof  in  London  of  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  wood  for  paving  purposes  can  be  found 
in  a  comparison  between  the  sound  condition  of  the 
Jarrah  wood  pavement,  laid  down  in  Pall  Mall  three 
j'ears  ago,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  Strand,  paved 
with  deal  blocks  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  very  large  profits  will  be 
made  by  some  of  the  Jarrah  companies  ;  but  the  capital 
of  the  Westralian  Jarrah  Forests,  Limited,  as  com- 
pared with  its  forest  acreage,  appears  to  be  somewhat 
excessive. 

South  African  mining  shares  have  not  suffered  nearly 
so  much  from  the  political  situation  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  reason  for  this  we  gave  last  week.  In- 
stead of  a  large  speculative  account  being  open,  as  was 
the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  all  first-class 
South  African  securities  are  at  present  held  in  strong 
hands — either  by  big  financial  houses,  who  know  their 
real  value  and  are  not  likely  to  throw  them  on  the 
market  at  prices  below  their  value,  or  (in  the  case  of 
dividend-payers)  by  bond-fide  investors,  who  cling  fondly 
to  the  big  dividends  they  receive,  and  are  just  as  little 
likely  to  throw  away  their  holdings.  The  Spanish- 
American  war  scare,  in  consequence  of  the  speculative 
account  open,  caused  a  severe  slump  in  South  Africans, 
Rand  mines,  for  instance,  going  down  to  26.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  past  exciting  week,  though  declines 
were  marked  all  round,  they  were  in  no  case  excessive. 
Rand  mines  only  went  just  below  30,  and  have  already 
recovered  a  considerable  part  of  the  fall.  The  behaviour 
of  this  particular  market  in  a  time  of  crisis  shows  how 
strong  is  its  real  position,  and  the  practical  certainty 
that,  when  tranquil  times  come  again,  the  prices  of 
many  shares  are  likely  to  reach  a  considerably  higher 
level  than  they  have  touched  for  a  long  time.  Among 
the  shares  which  have  remained  remarkably  firm  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Fashoda  trouble,  and  which  will 
therefore  be  especially  worthy  of  attention  when  the 
political  horizon  is  more  clear,  are  Mozambiques  and 
Van  Ryns.  Robinson  Deeps  are  lower  on  the  week, 
and  are  therefore  still  more  attractive  than  before.  Un- 
fortunately, owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Consolidated 
Goldficlds  Company  to  provide  investors  and  the  market 
with  detailed  Information  as  to  the  profits  and  working 
costs  of  the  mine,  they  are  a  somewhat  heavy  share  at 
present,  although  no  one  who  knows  what  are  the  pro- 
spects of  the  Company  will  deny  that,  at  their  present 
price,  its  shares  are  much  undervalued. 

Another  deep  level  which  is  worth  attentive  notice  is 
the  Jumpers  Deep,  whose  shares  are  at  present  quoted 
at  under  5.  It  Is  true  that  the  monthly  profits  at 
present  do  not  in  any  way  represent  the  probable  profits 
of  the  future,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  its  neigh- 
bour, the  Geldenhuis  Deep.  The  yield  per  ton  of  ore 
crushed  is  12},  dwts.,  value  £2  $s.  This  should  allow 
an  am  pie  margin  of  profit  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
declared  monthly  profits  work  out  at  only  8s.  3^/.  per 
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G.  P.  PUTHIIM'SJIHIS^NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  CROSS  IN  TRADITION,  HISTORY 

''''^•,(^uLio'^'.pl:;  !^na  :)j,nnd:™i^-a66  lU„s.ra.ions,  con,- 
^^l^^Xn^on.^  printed  in  4to.  Cloth  extra,  g.U  tops, 
£i  us.  6ii.  net.   

"HEROES  OF  THE  REFORMATION"  SERIES. 

4  srr'.-s  of  the  biographic,  of  the  leaders  in  the  Trote^tant  Reformation  ; 

History.  New  York  University. 

Fully  illustrated,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6^. 

1    MARTIN  LUTHER  (1483-1546).  The 

Aero  of  the  Reformation.  By  MEXRY  EYSTER  If^^^;^' 
LL.!)..  Professor  of  Syste.natic  Theology.  bvangehcal  Lutheran 
Seminary,  Philadelphia. 

Full  Prospectus  of  this  series  sent  on  application. 

JEWISH    RELIGIOUS   LIFE  AFTER 

THE  EXILE  Third  Series  in  the  Course  of  the  American  Lectures 
on  the  Histoiy  of  Religions,  1897-189S.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  T.  K. 
CHEYNE,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6^. 

BIRD  STUDIES.    An  Account  of  the  Land  Birds 

of  Eastern  North  America.  By  WILLIAM  E.  D  SCOTT  With 
166  Illustrations  from  original  photographs.    410.  half-roan,  gilt  top, 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  ANTI  -  CHRISTI- 
ANITY  IN   THEIR    FINAL   CONFLICT.     By  SAMUEL  J. 
ANDREWS.  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Our  Lord  upon  Earth, 
8vo.  cloth,  9^.     New  Lists  on  application. 


&c. 


24  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London,  &  New  York. 


DOWNEY  &  CO.'S  New  Books. 

On  4  November,  in  Pictorial  Wrapper,  designed  by  Val  Prince. 
DOWNEY'S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL.    PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

"THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE." 

Containins  ORIGINAL  STORIES  by  Miss  Eraddon.  Barry  Pain,  Emily  Soldene, 
S  Baring" Gold,  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Col.  Newnhani-Davis,  G. 
Manville  Fenn,  D.  Christie  Murray,  Morley  Roberts,  Tighe  Hopkins  Mrs.  RiddeU, 
and  James  Payn.  ILLUSTRATED  by  Gordon  Browne,  Leonard  Linsdell,  A.  D. 
McCormick,  B.  S.  Le  Fanu,  and  W.  B.  Handforth. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIMITED  EDITION  OF  THE  NOVELS  OF 

CHARLES  LEVER.    In  37  vols,  with  all  the  Original 

Etchings  by  Phiz  and  Cruikshank,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations  by  Phiz, 
Gordon  Browne,  M.  E.  Edwards,  A.  D.  McCoimick,  and  Luke  Fildes,  R.A. 
Edition  limited  to  looo  Copies. 

Vols.  I.— XXVI.  NOW  READY. 
'  Here  is  a  new  edition  of  Lever  which  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  read  and 
handle.    The  printing  and  get-up  are  supeth.'—iyesdninster  Gazette. 

ILLUSTR.A.TED  LIMITED  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

HONORE    DE    BALZAC      Translated  by  Miss 

WORMELEY.  In  40  vols,  with  2S0  Goupil-Gra\-ures  from  Designs  by  leading 
French  Artists,  and  Replicas  on  India  Paper  of  each  of  the  Plates.  This  superb 
Edition  is  limited  to  250  Numbered  Copies,  of  which  only  go  are  for  sale  in 
Great  Britain. 

Price  for  the  Set,  ^^25  net,  which  sum  can  be  paid  in  five  quarterly  instalments. 
THE  THORXTON  EDITION  OF  THE  NOVELS  OF 

THE  SISTER'^'  BRONTE.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott. 

In  10  vols.  large  crown  Svo.  net. 

Vols.  L— III.  NOW  READY. 
'  The  tvpe  is  Large,  the  binding  appropriate,  and  the  general  appearance 
handsome.' — Guardian. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  NOVELS  OF 

J.   SHERIDAN  LE  FANU.     Each  in  crown  Svo. 

cloth  gilt,  with  Title-page  designed  by  B.  S.  Le  Fanu,  2J.  6d. 

GUY  DEVERELL— ALL  in  the  DARK— THE  WYVERN  MYSTERY 
— WYLDER'S  HAND  — CHECKMATE -ROSE  AND  THE  KEY- 
TENANTS  OF  M.\LORY— WILLING  TO  DIE. 


COLONEL   NEWNHAM-DAVIS'S   NEW  NOVEL. 


JADOO.  6s. 


BLACKIE  &  SON'S 

New  Illustrated  Story  Books. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

UNDER  WELLINGTON'S   COMMAND:  a 

Talc  of  the  Peninsular  War.  ^Vith  12  Page  IllusUation.s  by  ^VAL 
Paget.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6j-. 

BOTH  SIDES  THE  BORDER:  a  Tale  of 

Hotspur  ^nd  Glendower.  With  12  Page  Illustrations  by  Ralph 
Peacock.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

AT  ABOUKIR  AND  ACRE:  a  Story  of 

Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Egypt.  With  S  Page  Illustrations  by 
William  Rainey,  R.I.,  and  3  Plans.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  5^.  

ByE.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 
A  GIRL  OF  TO-DAY.  With 

6  Page  Illustrations  by  Gertrude  De- 


The  Times  savs  : — "Colonel  Newnham-Davis  writes  as  a  soldier  and  a  man  of 
the  world,  with  a  light  touch  and  a  lively  pen  " 

Vanity  Fair  says: — "  The  story  of  Jack  Pierpoint,  who  started  so  brilliantly 
and  fell  so  utterly,  is  told  with  an  uncompromising  fidelity  to  life  and  with  rare  skill 
in  the  choice  of  incidents." 

The  Queen  says  : — "  '  Jadoo '  is  interesting  from  beginning  to  end." 

Truth  says.' — '"  The  Anglo-Indian  society  of  Simla  has  never  been  better  de- 
scribed." ^  

London  ;  DOWNEY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  12  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


By  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 
THE  HANDSOME  BRAN- 

DOFS  :  a  Story  for  Girls.  With  12 
Paije  Illustrations  by  Gertrude  De- 
mam  Hammond,  R.I.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

By  OLIPHANT  SMEATON. 
A    MYSTERY    OF  THE 

PACIFIC  With  S  Page  Illustra- 
tions by  Wal  Paget.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  51. 

By  SHEILA  E.  BRAIXE. 
THE  TURKISH  AUTO- 
MATON: a  Tale  of  the  Time  of 
Latherine  the  Great  of  Russia.  With 
6  Page  Illustrations  by  William 
Rainey,  R.I.  Crown  Svo.  cloth 
elegant,  31. 

By  KIRK  MUNROE. 
IN  PIRATE  WATERS.  With 

8  Illustrations  by  Taber.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth  elegant,  5J. 


main  Hammond,  R.I.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth  elegant,  3s  bd. 

By  J.  CHALMERS. 
FIGHTING   THE  MATA- 

B  KLE.  With  6  Page  Illustrations  by 
Stanley  L.  Wood.  Crown  Svo.  cloth 
e.\tra,  35.  (^d. 

By  ROBERT  LEIGHTON. 

THE  PILOTS  of  POMONA: 

a  Tale  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  New 
Edition,  with  6  Page  Illustrations  by 
John  Leighton.  Crown  Svo.  cloth 
elegant,  3^'. 

By  GORDON  STABLES. 
COURAGE,  TRUE 
HEARTS. 

The  Story  of  Three  Boys  who  Sailed 
in  Search  of  Fortune.  With  6  Page 
lUustradons  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth  elegant,  3J.  bd. 


FINELY  ILLUSTRATED  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

AN  ALPHABET  OF  ANIMALS.    With  26^ 

Full-page  Plates,  a  large  number  of  Vignettes  and  Cover  Design 
by  Carton  Moore  Park.    Demy  4to.  (12 in.  x  10  in.),  5^. 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  TATTERS,  and  other 

Stories.  By  ALICE  TALWIN  MORRIS.  With  62  charming 
Illustrations  in  Black  and  W^hite  by  Alice  B.  Woodward. 
Square  Svo.  decorated  cloth  boards,  y.  6d. 

ROUNDABOUT  RHYMES.     By  Mrs.  Percy 

DEARMER.  With  20  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour.  Decora- 
tive Title-page,  and  Cover  Design  in  Two  Colours,  imp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  REIGN  OF  PRINCESS  NASKA.  By 

AMELIA  HUTCHISON  STIRLING,  M.  A.  With  over  50  Illus- 
trations by  Paul  Hardy.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  2s.  6d. 

CHIPS  AND  CHOPS.    By  R.  Neish.  With 

16  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  2s. 


BliACKIE'S 
HALF-CROWN  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 
Cloth  elegant,  Illustrated. 

THE  LADY  ISOBEL.  By 

Eliza  F.  Pollard. 

THE   BONDED  THREE. 

By  Bessie  Marchant. 

A  DREADFUL  MISTAKE. 

By  Gekaldine  Mockler. 


BLACKIE'S 
TWO-SHIIililNG  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 
Cloth  elegant,  Illustrated. 

HER  FRIEND  and  MINE. 

By  Florence  Coomee. 

AN    UNAPPRECI ATIVE 

AUNT.   By  Jaxe  H.  Sietticue. 

THE  EAGLE'S  NEST.  By 

S.  E.  Cartwkight. 


Also  NEW  STORY  BOOKS  at  Is.  6d.,  Is.,  9d.,  and  6d. 

BLACKIE  &f  SON'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  statable  for 
Press?iiaHon,  School  Prizes,  Rewards,  b'c,  sent  post  free  on  application. 

LoNEON:  BLACKIE  &  SON  (Limitei),  50  Old  Bailey. 
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Mr.  REDIAY'S  AMOUI^CEIEMS. !  MESSRS.  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON'S 


FIRST  LIST. 


THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CTNTl^V  IN  ENGLAND-:8oo-i8.o.  By  WILLIAM  CONNOR 
k^NEV,  Autijor  of  •^Engand  and  the  E.gUsh  /^f^-th 
Cciiiury.      I  vol.  ivo.  iss.  net.  l 

Mr  T  P  O'Connor.  M.P.,  writing  in  the  GrapJuc  says:  An 
intercl'tin"  book  wa.s  published  some  years  a^o,  ot  which  sufticcnt 
no.i«  not  taken  a  the  time.  It  is  called  '  England  and  the  Enghsh 
Tn  tt^  Eighteenth  Century.'  It  is  a  book  well  worth  reading,  especially 
by  those 'who  are  inclined  to  be  eulogists  of  the  pa=t. 

In  th.  present  volume  Mr.  Connor  Sydney  in  his  brilliant  style, 
descai.  s  upon  such  matters  as  Rural  Life-Roads-rravelhng-High- 

-P^gi^Um  -  Fairs-  Lotteries-Fine  Arts-Lite-ature  -  Booksellers-- 
Holfin    House  and  other  Literary  Salons-The  London  Press-Sani- 
,arv  Sci  -."e-Poli^^^  and  Protection-Sedan  Cliairs-Domestic  Customs 
!!.t,on;ostic  L'fe-Rural  Book  Clubs-Provincial  Theat^s-Pro.^nc^^^ 
Newsppoers-Country  S,,ortsmen-Game  Laws  ^^"^  1  o^'^^^f/^.. 
Tnif-Fox  Huniing— Bull  Baiting— Dog  Figlitmg-Coclv  t  ightmg 
i^elling-Ycon'Janr^-AgriculturalLabourers-P^ 
_SDiri  s— Wi'^einen—W  itchcraft— Education— The  A  adra  s  by  stem 
SchColmasterl-Pu,,lic  Schools-;'  Yorkshire     Schoo  s    The  LWer- 
sities— Literarv  Salons  in  the  Country— Electioneering  and  Kotten 
Cou.rh  -E  ecti^n  Scenes-  The  Press-Gang-Privateenng  -Smug- 
glhig  and  Smugglers -Local  Customs  and  Feasis  -  Gretna  Green 
Weddings— Funerals,  &c. 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  GENTLE  LIFE." 

TAMES  HAIN  FRISWELL  :  A  Memoir.  By 

JAWlE-a   frfT AURA    FRISWELL  (Mrs.   Ambrose  Myall). 
his    Daughter,    LAUKA    r  kio  vv  i^i.^^^    \  x  at  „ll  T  ihrat-ies 

With  Portrait  and  Plates,  i  vol.,  8vo.  15^  net.  \At  all  Libranes 
The  late  Mr.  Hains  Friswell  is  best  remembered  as  the  author  of 
■•The  Gentle  Li  e"  one  of  the  Queen's  favourite  books  but  he  was 
loSand  l"onoural  Iv  connected  with  London  I'terary  and  ar Ustic  life 
du^rthe  interesting  period  when  Tennyson  Charles^Kingsl^^^ 
were  at  the  zenith  of  their  powers,  and  wlien  actor=  like  Sir  nenry 
Irving  were  just  emerging  from  obscurity. 


JOHN  ABRAHAM  HERAUD :  A  M 

«j\/ixxi   _      .  uT.'uiTin     W.fh  Portr-iit.  i 


enioir. 

'i^',;i,D;;^;;;;:i^iTH  heraud.  wuh  po^t^^^^^^^^'^j- 

Tlie  late  Mr  J.  A.  Heraud  died  in  the  Charterhouse  so  recently  as 
Ar,Tl  ,SP-  hut  is  remembered  as  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
UWslor'th  and  Somherand  a  long  and  interesting  series  o  etters 

S;c.tons  of  tL  sTage^are'embodied  in  this  worl.  m  connexion  with 
her  father's  work  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Patent  Laws. 


FOR  COLLECTORS  ONLY. 

DICKENS  AND  HIS  ILLUSTRATORS.  By 

FI^-Dl  kIC  G  Kl  l-TON.  Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Perugini.  Bound 
fn.lno™  Demy4to. 
Subscriiilion,  42j.  net.  .,    ,  ,  r  t 

This  Moni;ment\l  Work  is  to  be  fully  Subscribed  before  Issue, 

.h.li;'S,rUL|»;™..»„=3^^ 

It  contains  ^'^  Vi^ksl  ai  k  Pht  Seymour.  Leech,  Luke  Fildes,  Cat- 
™l    Mar/u  S  o^^^^^  Tenniel.  Doyle,  and  others. 

n-h?l  ihir trat  ons  cos  over  /2S0  to  reproduce  in  facsimile,  and  the 
o 'gi^-ufhav^'b."  n  vied  at  ^arly  ^loJo.  The  publisher  intends  to 
advance  the  price  of  the  last  50  copies. 

THE  COLLECTOR  SERIES. 
OLD  VIOLINS.    By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

With  Pl-u.  ,.    Small  demy  8vo.  7i.  e^/.  net. 

This  n.-w  volume  of  "The  Collector  Scries,"  by  Uie  Author  of 
-Mu  i.  and  Mo" alt"  (assisted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  o  tl.e  famous 
Bond  Street  fi  m).  contains  chapters  on  Violin  Genesis  Violin  Cons  - 
t.Zn  Viohns  at  Brescia,  at  Cremona,  in  Germany,  in  Kance  n 
Fn.?".  .1  ■  X-iolin  \-arnish,  Strine  Bows  ;  Violin  1  arisio  ■  Violms  at 
^H^..o.ur^  Millenwald,  and  Markneukerchen  ;  Violin  Treatment, 
Viohn  Dealers,  Collectors,  and  Amateurs.     A  Dictionary  of  Violin 

''the  'Plafetlnclude  Collotype  Illustrations  of  Mr.  Donaldson's 
Duiffonrugrar  Viol  da  Gamba,  the  "  De  Beriot"  Mag.nni  Violin,  he 
(keen's  Anfali,  Pagamni  s  josepli  (Juarnerius,  the  Rode  and  other 
^r^^^  ^V\..^^  of  The  Citv  of  Cremona,  .and  autlK.ntic  Por  raits  of 
Sanin?,  Nicolas  Lupot,  Villaume,  and  Ebsworth  HiU  togetl>er  with 
FaSmile  Reproducliins  of  some  famous  old  Violin  L.abcls. 

TUSCAN    ARTISTS  :    Their   Thought  and 

W<^k  W  ith  Not<-s  on  oth<-r  Schools.  Principally  or  U,e  use  of 
TravrlWs  By  HOPE  REA.  With  Introduction  by  Sir  W.  B. 
R  ri  N  ONU,  K.C.B.,  R.A,    Crown  8vo.  with  3-  PLitcs,  5^  net. 


New  Six-Shilling  Novels. 


THE  PHANTOM  ARMY.    Being  the  Story  of 

a  Man  and  a  Mystery.    By  MAX  PEMDERTON,  Author  of  "  Queen  of  the 
Jesters,"     Kronstadt,"  &c. 

"A  dashing,  dramatic,  strenuous  story,  full  of  cleverly  imagined  situations 
and  thrilling  incidents."— Z?^//^  ^I'i't- 
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THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CHAIN. 

By  R.  D.  CHETWODE,  Author  of  "Jnhn  of  Strathbourne." 
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THE  ADVENTURES  of  CAPTAIN  KETTLE. 
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Illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
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"  Captain  Kettle  is  a  sailor,  a  dare-devil  fellow  Few  will  read  of  his 
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FORTUNE'S  SPORT.     By  Mrs.  C.  M. 

WILLIAMSON,  Author  of  "  The  Barn  Stormers,"  "  A  Woman  in  Grey,"  &c. 
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see  too  far  into  it." — Slanehesier  Guardian. 

THE  SEED  OF  THE  POPPY.     By  Clive 

HOLLAND,  Author  of  "  An  Egyptian  Coquette,"  "  My  Japanese  Wife,"  &c 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

North  British  Daily  Mail.-'' \  most  engrossing  narrative   full  of  the 
infinite  pathos  of  the  vain  struggle  against  an  overpowering  habit  and  the 
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Greig. 
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BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

Author  of  "The  Raiders,"  "  Cleg  Kelly,"  &c, 
Th,  Christian  UWU.-''  Picturesque  .-ind  fascinating.    As  powerful  a  ron.ance 
of  the  kind  as  this  Author  has  yet  written. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  STEWART 
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Sketch.  By  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL,  Q.C.,  M.P.  With  2  Portraits,  10 
Full-page  Illustrations,  and  2  Facsimile  Letters.  Second  Edition.  Large 
crown  Svo  los.  dd. 
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SKETCHES  AND  STUDIES  IN  ITALY 

AND  GREECE.    By  the  late  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 
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THE  ROSE  AND  THE  RING.    By  W.  M. 

THACKERAY.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  square  i6mo.  Q.S.  6d. 
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Crown  Svo.  6s. 
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MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  RECENT  NOVEL. 

Notice.— A  Fourth  Edition  of 

HELBECK  OF  BANNISDALE, 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

is  now  ready.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Times. — "A  Book  which  will  take  rank  with  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  best 'work. 
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Pasha.     His  Life  and  Work.  Compiled 
Journals,   Letters,  Scientific  Notes,  and 
Official  Documents."  By  Georg- Schweitzer 
minster  :  Constable. 

SO  much  has  been  written  about  Emin  Pasha  that  one 
mig-ht  have  thought  nothing  remained  to  be  dis- 
closed. *  But  even  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  mernoir 
prepared  by  Mr.  Schweitzer  from  the  explorer's  diary 
and  correspondence  throws  much  fresh  lig^ht  on  his 
career   and   character,  and   helps  us   to  understand 
both  his  successes  and  failures.     The  view,  preva- 
lent in  England,   that  he  was  a  mild  savant,  quite 
unfitted  for  the  rough-and-tumble  conditions  of  a  half- 
barbarous  society,  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  German 
glorifications  of  him  as  a  hero  and  martyr.    Frorn  boy- 
hood upwards  he  was  never  at  his  ease,  never  himself, 
unless  he  was  at  a  loose  end.    As  a  medical  student  he 
would  work  at  anything  except  the  subjects  prescribed 
for  examination.    Though  he  obtained  his  M.D.  degree 
at  Berlin,  he  was  refused  admission  to  the  State  ex- 
amination because  he  had  failed  to  comply  with  the 
official  regulations.    After  obtaining  almost  a  smecure 
berth  in  the  Turkish  service  and  being  taken  into  the 
household  of  the  Governor  of  Northern  Albania,  he 
became  entangled  with  his  elderly  patron's  young  wife, 
and  on  the  husband's  death  was  in  deadly  peril  of 
matrimony  had  he  not  cut  the  knot  by  escaping  to 
Egypt.   Taken  up  by  Gordon,  then  Governor-General  oi 
the  Soudan,  he  proved  his  ability  by  a  successful  mis- 
sion to  Uganda,  but  hardly  had  he  begun  to  feel  his 
feet  when  he  began  grumbling  at  his  superior  and  evading 
his  orders.  ' '  My  hands  are  tied,"  he  writes,  "by  Gordon's 
senseless  order  not  to  go  further  south  than  Dufile." 
He   flatly   disobeyed   instructions,  and   it   was  only 
Gordon's  resignation  in  1879  that  saved  Emin  from 
dismissal  or  removal  to  a  command  where  he  would 
be  more  easily  kept  under  control.     He  was  equally 
troublesome  to  Abd-el-Kader  (who  succeeded  Gordon), 
and  considered  himself  seriously  aggrieved  whenever  his 
"suggestions"  to  the  Cairo  Government  were  not  acted 
upon.    To  omit  his  disagreements  with  Mr.  Stanley — 
as  a  question  on  which  two  views  may  be  maintained — 
we  find  that,  after  abjuring  the  service  of  the  British 
East  Africa  Company,  he  was   equally  discontented 
under  the  authority  of  the  German  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner.   He  had  been  expressly  instructed  by  Major  von 
Wissmann  not  to  hoist  the  German  flag  at  Tabora  :  he 
promptly  hoisted  it.    He  was  requested  by  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  to  send  regular  reports  of  his  expedition; 
having  omitted  to  do  so  he  complained   because  he 
received  a  smart  official  reprimand.  Yet  Mr.  Schweitzer 
seems  to  be  surprised  that  Wissmann  recalled  Emin 
"without  having  first  heard  his  explanation."  The 
fact  was  that  Emin  was  thoroughly  impracticable  either 
as  a  colleague  or  subordinate.     Not   that   he  was 
jealous  or  conceited  or  actively  rebellious.     He  was 
quietly  wilful,  and  could  neither  be  coaxed  nor  driven. 

His  ambition  was  to  be  independent  in  his  Province, 
"like  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak."  Nothing  pleased  him 
better  than  the  prospect  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
being  withdrawn  and  not  replaced  by  British  authority. 
When  he  had  got  into  difficulties  he  welcomed  the 
assistance  of  any  Relief  Expedition,  whether  English, 
Scotch  or  German,  so  long  as  he  thought  it  meant  his 
being  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  maintain  his 
post.  But  he  had  no  idea  of  being  "  rescued  "  and  taken 
back  to  Europe,  chained  to  Mr.  Stanley's  triumphal  car, 
and  exhibited  as  an  African  failure.  Indeed  he  had  the  best 
of  reasons  for  trusting  In  his  own  Influence  over  savage 
and  half-savage  races.  He  could  be  energetic  when  force 
was  necessary,  and  was  by  no  means  sparing  of  the 
stick  when  he  dealt  with  negroes  who  would  stand  that 
instrument  of  persuasion  ;  but  with  high-spirited  Arabs 
he  was  wonderfully  patient.  He  had  a  rare  gift  of 
moral  toleration.  When  he  was  quite  aware  that  some 
chieftain  was  trying  to  cheat  him,  or  even  meditating 
treachery,  it  excited  no  anger  or  repugnance,  and  by 
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quiet  persistence  he  generally  got  his  own  way.  The 
only  instance  in  which  he  was  badly  deceived  was  by 
the  man  who  finally  compassed  his  death.  Kibonge  he 
had  regarded  as  a  friend,  and  was  amazed  to  read  the 
written  order  shown  by  the  men  who  cut  his  throat  as 
unconcernedly  as  they  would  have  killed  a  slave.  But 
his  influence  had  been  shattered  by  a  fact  beyond  his 
own  control.  He  was  no  longer  Emin  the  African  ;  he 
had  joined  the  German  service,  and  was  hated  as  an 
agent  of  European  interference  with  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  To  tell  the  plain  truth  about  Emin,  part 
of  his  success  had  been  due  to  his  politic  attitude  towards 
the  slave  trade.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  he  ever 
encouraged  that  traffic,  but  he  shut  his  eyes  to  it,  and 
remained  on  intimate  terms  with  men  who  practised  it. 
So  long  as  he  was  practically  uncontrolled,  the  slavers 
had  a  useful  friend  in  Emin.  But  his  official  expedi- 
tion towards  the  West  coincided  with  vigorous  measures 
being  taken  by  Europeans  against  the  Arab  raiders. 
They  retaliated,  as  Dr.  Oscar  Baumann  testifies,  by 
organized  murder  against  what  they  regarded  as  a  war 
of  extermination,  and  Emin  was  martyred  for  a  cause 
which  he  never  actively  supported  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  believed  in. 

Such  were  the  shortcomings  of  a  man  for  whom  his 
latest  biographers  claim,  not  without  reason,  that  he 
was  distinguished  by  "unparalleled  unselfishness." 
And  to  justify  this  eulogy  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  cite 
his  refusal  to  leave  Equatoria  until  all  his  dependents 
had  been  provided  for.  When  his  camp  at  Undusuma 
was  stricken  with  smallpox,  he  would  not  desert  his 
people  and  leave  the  sick  soldiers  and  porters  to  an 
uncertain  fate.  The  bravery  of  the  man  was  as  re- 
markable as  his  patience,  and  it  rested  on  the  same 
basis  —  a  mixture  of  conscientiousness  and  imper- 
turbability. Nothing  upset  his  judgment  except  being 
given  orders,  nothing  flustered  him  unless  it  was  the 
prospect  of  being  thrown  into  contact  with  civilised 
society.  Yet  he  loved  books  ;  the  few  requests  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  friends  in  Europe  were  for  "  something  to 
read  "  or  materials  to  write  with.  His  letters  show  how 
much  he  delighted  in  intercourse  with  cultivated  minds, 
and  when,  after  years  of  silence,  he  resumed  corre- 
spondence with  his  sister,  it  became  evident  that  his 
domestic  affections  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
daughter  of  his  Abyssinian  wife.  He  did  not  wrap 
himself  up  in  his  African  surroundings,  but  European 
life  and  thought  were  things  he  preferred  to  enjoy  from  a 
distance.  It  has  been  stated  and  denied  that  he  abjured 
Christianity  and  became  a  Mussulman.  For  either 
view  his  own  authority  can  be  quoted.  More  than 
once  he  assured  his  sister  that  he  had  not  changed  his 
faith,  yet  in  Turkey  and  in  Egypt  he  practised  the 
observances  as  he  bore  the  name  of  a  Moslem.  And  he 
allowed  King  M'tesa  of  Uganda  to  accept  him  as  a 
Mussulman.  That  interesting  potentate  was  at  the 
time  of  Emin's  first  visit  a  devout  Christian.  "My 
dear  friend,"  he  writes  to  Emin,  "  hear  whot  I  sag  I 
am  Christian  and  be  thou  Christian  first  I  was  the 
Mehamedans  ans  find  it  is  all  Cie  and  nows  I  am  away 
from  them  I  am  among  the  Christianitys  and  e  Jank  the 
people  that  how  is  among  the  Christian  but  I  myself 
am  Christian  from  Mtesa  King  of  Uganda."  Yet  at 
this  particular  time  Emin  had  every  motive  for  dis- 
avowing Mohammedanism,  since  M'tesa  was  somewhat 
aggrieved  that  Cordon  had  apparently  sent  him  a  Turkish 
instead  of  a  Christian  envoy.  The  truth  probably  is  that 
Emin,  born  of  Jewish  blood,  baptized  as  a  Protestant, 
partly  educated  in  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  and 
living  amongst  Mussulmans  and  Pagans,  was  serenely 
indifl"ercnt  to  all  creeds,  and  assumed  the  one  which  was 
least  likely  to  cause  needless  friction.  His  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  other  matters.  The  one  thing  that 
filled  his  life  and  gave  him  all  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed 
was  the  pursuit  of  science. 

Emin  was,  no  doubt,  a  traveller,  a  governor  of  men, 
an  agent  of  civilisation  ;  in  some  respects,  and  with 
ideals  which  were  practical  rather  than  exalted,  he  wjis 
a  philanthropist.  But  these  were  secondary  matters  to 
him  —  the  work  which  has  hitherto  made  his  fame  was 
but  a  parergon.  No  matter  what  hardships  he  was 
enduring  on  the  march,  or  what  perils  surrounded  his 
camp,  his  chief  care  was  to  make  observations  of  nature 
and  to  collect  specimens.    And  the  scope  of  his  inquiry 


was  as  wide  as  natural  history  and  human  nature.  If 
he  came  across  an  unknown  tribe,  almost  his  first 
thought  was  to  note  their  physical  characteristics  and 
to  find  their  place  in  ethnology,  to  prepare  a  vocabulary 
of  their  words  in  common  use  and  to  inquire  into  their 
traditions.  Every  new  species  of  plant  was  gathered  for 
his  travelling  hortus  siccus,  and  the  skin  of  each  strange 
bird  was  preserved  for  European  museums.  Every  night 
he  brought  his  scientific  journal  up  to  date  ;  on  the  day 
before  he  was  murdered  we  find  it  recorded  that  the 
glass  was  "  rising  very  rapidly."  He  is  quite  as  much 
concerned — it  will  be  seen  from  his  letters — that  his 
consignments  of  ornithological  and  botanical  specimens 
should  reach  their  destination  in  Europe  as  that  his 
personal  needs  should  be  provided  for.  And  the 
huge  parcels  which  he  dispatched  to  the  coast  were 
always  arranged  in  the  most  methodical  manner, 
while  his  written  observations  were  distinguished 
for  their  scrupulous  exactitude.  He  did  not  live  to 
formulate — perhaps  he  never  could  have  formulated 
— the  inferences  from  the  vast  mass  of  data  with 
which  he  has  enriched  European  science.  But  the 
value  of  his  life's  work  cannot  be  estimated  until  the 
twelve  volumes  of  scientific  notes,  with  seven  others 
on  African  institutions,  have  been  edited  and  made 
available  for  general  study.  No  wonder  that  a  man  so 
engrossed  in  abstract  speculation  should  have  looked 
with  almost  equal  disdain  on  the  competing  groups  of 
English  and  German  adventurers  who,  under  plea  of 
rescuing  him,  wished  to  monopolise  his  services  as  a 
famous  administrator  and  make  use  of  his  influence  with 
Arabs  and  negroes.  He  did  Sir  William  Mackinnon  and 
Mr.  Stanley  less  justice  when  he  described  the  famous 
Relief  Expedition  as  a  huge  ivory  hunt,  but  he  was 
scarcely  more  complimentary  to  his  own  countrymen 
when  he  made  closer  acquaintance  with  their  objects 
and  methods.  It  was  at  this  time  that  England  and 
Germany  were  hotly  occupied  in  the  struggle  for 
Central  Africa,  especially  for  Uganda,  and  Emin's 
loyal  assistance  would  have  been  invaluable  to  either. 
As  it  happened,  England  won  the  game,  Stanley  having 
outwitted  both  Wissmann  and  Peters.  The  bitterness 
left  by  the  German  failure  finds  frequent  and  in- 
artistic expression  in  Mr.  Schweitzer's  book.  Many 
pages  are,  in  fact,  so  like  an  anti-British  pamphlet 
that  the  English  publishers  have  thought  well  to  in- 
clude a  reply  by  Mr.  Felkin  of  Edinburgh.  Thus  we 
get  both  sides  of  a  not  very  edifying  dispute,  which 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  omitted  from  what 
should  have  been  a  cool  and  impartial  biography. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  has  been  conscientiously  and 
skilfully  compiled  ;  the  matter  is  interesting  ;  and  the 
translation  is  practically  faultless. 

THE  YAHOOS  OF  TIBET. 

"  In    the    Forbidden    Land."    By  A.   Henry  Savage 
Landor.    London  :  Heinemann. 

MANY  years  ago  Mr.  (now  Sir  Halliday)  Macartney 
formed  the  resolution  to  make  a  journey  through 
Tibet.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  undertaking.  A 
sixteen  years'  residence  in  China  amongst  the  Chinese 
as  one  of  themselves,  through  holding  an  official  posi- 
tion under  the  Chinese  Government,  had  qualified  him 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Chinese  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Far  East. 
Equipped  with  these  advantages,  and  trusting  to  his 
readiness  of  address,  Mr.  Macartney  felt  confident  of 
success.  If  such  a  hazardous  enterprise  could  be 
crowned  with  a  prosperous  issue,  it  would  be  when 
undertaken  under  such  favourable  conditions.  Burton 
reached  Mecca  because  he  was  able  to  conceal  his 
European  identity  by  means  of  his  Oriental  scholarship 
and  his  complete  cognisance  of  Eastern  customs.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  Sir  Halliday  Macartney 
would  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Lhassa,  if  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Margary  on  the  Burmese  frontier  had  not 
necessitated  his  undertaking  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
London,  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  his  pro- 
ject. But  the  difficulties  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Savage 
Landor  were  almost  insuperable.  He  was  debarred  at 
the  outset  from  making  use  of  those  stratagems  which 
might  have  secured  for  a  more  experienced  traveller  the 
successful  attainment  of  his  object.     Rumours  of  a 
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wliite  s<i/ii/>'s  intended  expedition  quickly  preceded  him, 
and  warned  the  Tibetan  authorities  of  the  stranj^er's 
intrusion.  He  was  able,  it  is  true,  to  pass  hinisolfotV  on 
several  occasions  as  a  Hindoo  doctor  on  a  piit^riniaj^e  to 
the  sacred  Mansarowar  Lake.  Hut  tor  the  actual  entry 
into  Lhassa,  the  sacred  city,  he  could  only  devise  the 
desperate  expedient  of  adoptini,*-  Tibetan  dress  and 
pretending  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  perhaps  well  for 
Mr.  Landor  that  the  test  of  this  wild  experiment  was 
prevented  by  his  capture  and  arrest,  as  his  ignorance  cf 
local  habits  must  eventually  have  betrayed  him,  with  the 
certain  consequence  that  his  life  would  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  Lamas. 

The  geotjraphical  importance  of  Mr.  Landor's  expedi- 
tion is  scarcolv  of  much  account ;  but  the  ethnological 
information  that  he  has  brought  back  with  him  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  interest.  It  is  a  narrative  so  strange 
and  bordering  so  often  on  the  incredible,  that  the 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  camera  and  the  support  of 
the  testimony  elicited  by  the  official  inquiry  into  his  ill- 
treatment  are  useful  factors  in  substantiating  Mr. 
Landor's  extraordinary  story.  Its  main  outline  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  reading  public  for  so  long, 
that  the  details  of  Mr.  Landor's  journey  and  its  accorn- 
panying  hardships  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  author  has  given  a  plain 
straightforward  account  of  his  treatment  when  taken 
prisoner  But  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  the 
Tibetan  authorities  at  Galshio  had  more  intention  of 
frightening  Mr.  Landor,  and  thereby  discouraging 
further  intrusion  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  than  of 
actually  inflicting  upon  him  permanent  bodily  injury. 
In  saying  this,  we  do  not  wish  to  detract  either  from  the 
great  sufferings  endured  by  the  author  or  from  the 
heroic  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  them.  He  was 
actually  and  cruelly  tortured.  A  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying photographs,  in  which  Mr.  Landor  is  depicted 
before  and  after  his  Tibetan  experiences,  would  show 
the  most  sceptical  the  appalling  effects  of  all  the  pain 
and  hardship  through  which  he  had  passed. 

A  more  miserable  and  contemptible  people  than  the 
inhabitants  of  South-western  Tibet,  as  described  by  the 
author,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive.     It  is  only 
necessary  for  one  man  to  show  a  bold  front,  in  order  to 
rout  a  whole  regiment  of  soldiers.     "  The  mere  raising 
of  one's  eyes  was  sufficient  to  make  a  man  dash  away 
frightened,"  Mr.  Landor  remarks,  after  visiting  a  large 
Tibetan  encampment  with  only  four  followers.  They 
possess,  in  fact,  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Scotch 
cattle  :  the  same  fierce,  shaggy,  wild  appearance,  and 
an  equal  proportion  of  abject  timidity.    On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Landor  pelted  some  Tibetan  officers,  who  used 
threatening  words,  with  the  butter  and  flour  they  had 
brought  as  presents  ;  and  the  terror  inspired  by  these 
missiles  was  quite  enough  to  cause  a  general  stampede. 
The  Lamas  form  a  privileged  half  of  the  male  popula- 
tion ;  and  it  is  their  policy  to  maintain  the  populace,  on 
whom  they  practise  every  kind  of  extortion,  in  complete 
ignorancs.    Much  of  the  immorality  and  disease  in 
Tibet  Mr.  Landor  ascribes  to  the  small  proportion  of 
women,  who  are  outnumbered  by  the  males  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  fifteen  to  one.    Polyandry  is  of 
course  vvidely  prevalent ;   and  when  a   Tibetan  girl 
marries  she  becomes  the  wife,  not  only  of  her  husband, 
but  of  all  his  brothers  into  the  bargain.    These  strange 
marriage  complications  are,  however,  entirely  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  horrible  habits  of  cannibalism 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  population  by  the  author. 
Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  he  declares  that  it  is  a  Tibetan 
custom,  founded  apparently  on  superstition  rather  than 
gourmandise,  for  corpses  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  friends 
and   relatives   of  the   deceased.    In   cases  of  death 
occurring  from  some  pestilential  disease,  this  nauseating 
task  is  handed  over  to  the  Lamas,  who  will  sit  down 
and  devour  the  disgusting  meal  from  which  even  birds 
of  prey  and  famished  dogs   shrink   in   horror.  The 
Lamas  are  also  said  to  drink  human  blood  on  account  of 
its  invigorating  and  brain-feeding  qualities. 

Mr.  Landor  does  not  mention  having  personally 
witnessed  these  abominations.  He  often  alludes  to 
the  humour  possessed  by  the  Tibetans,  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  some  native  humourist  was  pulling 
the  white  sahib's  leg  in  making  such  statements.  The 
Lamas  possess  supreme  authority,  and  are  sufficiently 
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clever  to  disbelieve  the  absurd  superstitions  by  which 
they  hold  the  people  in  check,  and  it  is  incredible  that 
they  should  permit  a  custom  by  which  they  them- 
selves are  chiefly  victimised.  We  should  require 
stronger  evidence  than  hearsay  before  accepting  the 
Lamii  menu  described  by  Mr.  Landor.  However  that 
may  be,  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
completed  a  record  of  his  joiu-ney  under  circumstances 
of  almost  insurmountable  difficulty,  the  value  of  the 
book  being  greatly  enhanced  by  characteristic  and 
cleverly  executed  illustrations. 

FOLK-LORE  POPULARISED. 

"Tom  Tit  Tot.  An  Essay  on  Savage  Philosophy  in 
Folk-lore."  By  Edward  Clodd.  London  :  Duck- 
worth. 

THE  fantastic  title  which  Mr.  Clodd  has  given  to  his 
latest  treatise  on  Folk-lore  is  taken  from  the  story- 
current  in  West  Suffolk  and  in  variant  forms  extant  in 
Scot-land,  Tyrol,  the  Basque  Provinces  and  the  Far 
East — which  he  makes  the  pivot  of  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment. The  demon  in  this  legend,  as  in  most  of  its 
analogues,  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  a  lady  in 
distress,  her  only  means  of  escape  being  that  she  shall 
guess  his  name.  At  the  last  moment  the  knowledge 
is  obtained  and  the  tormentor  is  discomfited.  This 
is  how  the  happy  climax  is  related  in  the  local  dialect : 
"Well,  she  backed  a  step  or  two,  an'  she  looked  at  it, 
an'  then  she  laughed  out,  and,  says  she,  a  pointin'  of 
her  finger  at  it, 

'  Nimmy  nimmy  not, 
Yar  name's  Tom  Tit  Tot.' 
Well,  when  that  heard  her,  that  shruck  awful,  an'  awa' 
that  flew  into  the  dark,  an'  she  niver  saw  it  noo  more." 
It  is  easy  work  for  Mr.  Clodd,  from  his  vast  store  of 
mythic  data,  and  with  his  keen  eye  for  resemblances 
among  legends,  to  adduce  a  large  number  of  popular 
stories  which — to  speak  roughly — turn  on  the  notion  of 
outwitting  the  devil  by  the  mysterious  power  of  some 
occult  word.  "Ideas,"  he  says,  "are  universal:  inci- 
dents are  local."  When  the  coincidence  extends  to 
minute  details,  he  argues  that  a  common  origin  may 
be  taken  as  established,  and  as  going  to  prove  inter- 
course among  the  peoples  exhibiting  such  similarities 
in  tradition.  But  an  independent  origin  is  probable 
where  only  the  central  motif  is  alike,  while  the  settings 
are  various.  The  criterion  is,  therefore,  one  of  degree, 
nor  could  it  be  more  judiciously  explained  than  by  Mr. 
Clodd.    But  how  does  he  apply  it? 

It  is  impossible,  in  reading  his  fascinating 
chapters,  not  to  admire  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
grouped  his  examples.  At  the  first  glance  they 
seem  to  have  been  collected  haphazard  and  dropped 
down  anywhere.  Presently  you  realise  that  they  have 
been  artfully  graduated,  and  you  have  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  you  have  been  induced,  by  a  series  of  infinitesimal 
shadings,  to  infer  that  black  is  white.  That  is  too  often 
the  way  of  the  folk-lorists,  the  anthropologists,  and  all  the 
other  theorisers  on  prehistoric  society.  There  is  so 
little  solid  fact  with  such  an  intolerable  quantity  of 
subjective  reconstruction.  It  is  difficult  to  check  their 
inferences,  while  the  nature  of  their  study  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  produce  an  instantia  negativa. 
You  cannot  say  right  out  "This  statement  is  wrong," 
or  "That  conclusion  is  false."  All  you  can  do  is  to 
measure  the  solid  ground  by  comparison  with  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  gaps  which  you  are  asked  to  bridge  over. 
And  you  may  also  remember  that  other  equally  plausible 
theories  about  remote  mankind,  which  were  once  hailed 
as  luminous  discoveries,  have  gone  the  way  of  last 
season's  fiction.  Professor  Max  Miiller,  with  his  Solar 
Elements,  has  lived  to  see  himself  dismissed  by  Mr.  Clodd 
as  belonging  to  "an  old  and  now  discredited  school  of 
interpreters."  But  does  the  method  exemplified  by  his 
critics — the  method  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Tylor,  of 
Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  Clodd— approach,  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree,  more  closely  to  anything  which  can  be 
called  a  scientific  system?  It  is  all  very  interesting, 
very  clever,  very  erudite ;  and  all  these  qualities  are  found 
in  Mr.  Clodd's  writings.  But  he  is  the  more  delusive 
because  he  appears  so  simple  and  sober-minded. 

We  get  his  measure  as  an  examiner  of  evidence  in 
his  acceptance  of  Professor  Rhys's  etymological  specu- 
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lations  as  showino:  that  among  the  Aryan  nations  there 
was  a  common  oriijin  for  the  words  denotmg  name  and 
soul  in  the  variouslanguages.  Here  are  the  instances  : 
fl/ww  with  plural  anmaun  in  Irish;  anu  in  Old  Welsh, 
now  etnv ;  ime  in  Old  Bulgarian  ;  cmiics,  emmem,  with 
accusative  emnan  in  Old  Russian  ;  and  animn  in  Ar- 
menian. All  these  are  for  mwic.  Not  because  he  has 
any  misgivings  himself,  but  in  deference  to  less  adven- 
turous scholars,  the  Professor  forbears  from  increasing 
his  list  by  the  English  name,  the  Latin  nomen,  the 
Sanskrit  naman,  and  the  Greek  onoma.  But  such  is 
the  similaritv  between  the  Welsh  ewM  for  name  and 
enaidiox  soiil,  and  between  the  Irish  auun  and  aniin 
(which  in  the  latter  case  extends  through  the  declen- 
sions of  the  two  words),  that  he  feels  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  Celts— if  not  the  whole  Aryan  family— believed 
not  only  that  the  name  was  part  of  the  man,  but  also 
"that  part  of  him  which  is  termed  the  soul."  If  this  is 
proof,  what  is  jumping  to  conclusions?  And  if  Mr. 
Clodd  thinks  that  his  main  thesis  is  corroborated  by 
fallacies  obvious  to  quite  ordinary  scholars,  how  are  we 
to  rate  his  judgment  on  matters  in  which  we  are 
asked  to  accept  him  as  an  expert? 

We  read  him  all  the  same,  and  enjoy  his  arguments 
because— the  love  of  fairy-tales  being  part  of  human 
nature— his  instances  are  attractive  ;  because  his  style 
is  suggestive  and  stimulating  ;  because  we  know  that 
he  is'^absolutely  conscientious  and  never  doctors  the 
evidence  he  puts  forward.  Generally  he  displays  all 
the  adroitness  of  a  sincere  believer.  Now  and  then 
he  gives  us  a  shock,  as  when,  by  a  modern  instance 
which  we  can  all  estimate,  he  makes  us  suspect  the 
examples  which  we  cannot  so  easily  examine.  In  the 
chapter  on  "Taboo"  he  mentions  very  many  cases  in 
which  it  is  believed  that  a  sick  man  by  changing  his 
name  increases  his  chance  of  recovery— perhaps  as  a 
means  of  deceiving  the  evil  spirits  who  are  compassing 
his  death.  We  are  taken  to  Borneo,  to  Lapland,  to 
the  Kwafra  Indians,  and  to  the  ancient  Jewish  Rabbis. 
Then  with  a  jump  we  are  landed  at  Hastings,  and  are 
told  a  pretty  story  which  has  been  vouched  for  by  a 
Clerk  in  Holy  Orders.  A  married  couple  had  a  daughter 
named  Helen,  who  sickened  and  died.  The  next  was 
christened  in  the  same  way  and  met  a  similar  fate. 
This  warning  was  neglected,  but  was  once  again  justi- 
fied in  a  third  instance.  "  No  wonder,"  the  neighbours 
said  -  "it  was  because  the  parents  had  used  the  first 
child's  name  for  the  others."  And  this  is  seriously 
quoted  as  strengthening  a  scientific  argument.  There 
is  a  difference— if  the  folk-lore  people  could  only  see 
it— between  mythic  research  and  telling  stories  over 
the  walnuts  and  the  wine.  Mr.  Clodd,  we  admit,  is  not 
in  this  respect  a  conspicuous  offender.  There  is  solid 
matter,  carefully  arranged,  throughout  a  book  which  is, 
he  tells  us,  mainly  designed  for  popular  reading. 

The  chapters  which  strike  us  as  most  effective  and  con- 
vincing have,  perhaps,  the  least  connexion  with  the 
main  argument  of  the  book— those  on  Magic  through 
Tangible  Things  and  Magic  through  Intangible  Things. 
Lest  we  should  deter  any  reader  in  search  of  mere  en- 
tertainment from  taking  up  "Tom  Tit  Tot,"  we  should 
say  that  its  pages  abound  with  curious  and  racy  pas- 
sages, as,  for  instance,  on  the  virtues  of  expectoration. 
Among  ourselves,  Mr.  Clodd  remarks,  with  the  dry 
humour  which  he  seems  to  have  cultivated,  it  is  "  a 
vehicle  of  the  coarsest  form  of  assault,"  except  where  it 
is  preserved  by  the  cabman  or  costermonger  as  "  a  de- 
generate representative   of  the   old    luck-charm  in 
spitting  on  a  coin.    But  in  some  barbaric  races  it  is 
used  to  express  the  kindliest  feelings  and  the  highest 
compliment.      An   American   lady   appears   to  have 
written  a  monograph  under  the  pleasing  title  of  Saliva 
Superstitions,"  and  Consul  Petherick  mentions  that  a 
Sudanese  Chief  after  grasping  his  hand  spat  in  it,  and 
then  did  the  like  to  his  face.    This  salute  the  Consul 
"returned  with  interest,"  and  the  Chief  was  vastly 
delighted.    Among  the  Masai,  again,  it  is  thought  very 
bad  form  to  kiss  a  lady,  but  to  spit  on  her  is  a  po  ite 
attention.    Another  of  the  incidents  of  this  form  of  rehet 
is  that  it  absolves  a  person  from  the  spiritual  conse- 
quences of  perjury,  as  was  shown  in  a  recent  notorious 
trial  at  Philippopolis.    For  the  sake  of  those  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  justice  we  sincerely  trust  that 
this  engaging  superstition  may  not  find  a  home  in 


British  Courts  of  Law.  Apart  from  its  lighter  side, 
enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  Mr.  Clodd's  book 
is  well  worth  serious  study  even  by  those  \yho  do  not 
quite  accept  his  estimate  of  Folk-lorist  achievement— 
that  a  "teeming  mass  of  facts"  has  been  collected 
which  establish  the  psychical,  as  well  as  the  physical, 
unity  of  Man,  and  that  at  the  same  intellectual  level- 
however  wide  the  zones  which  separate  the  different 
tribes— they  "explain  the  same  phenomena  in  much 
the  same  way."  This  is  one  of  those  propositions 
which  can  neither  be  established  nor  refuted.  If  you 
quote  two  discordant  "  explanations,"  the  reply  is  that 
the  "intellectual  level  "  is  not  identical.     Cadit  qucestio, 

OLD  NATIONAL  IDEALS. 

"  Ancient  Ideals."  A  Study  of  Intellectual  and  Spiritual 
Growth  from  Early  Times  to  the  Establishment  of 
Christianity.  Two  volumes.  By  Henry  Osborn 
Taylor.    Putnam  :  New  York  and  London. 

WE  always  open  any  book  from  America  with_  a 
peculiar  interest.  It  is  not  that  we  necessarily 
expect  to  find  any  great  contribution  to  thought  in  its- 
pages,  for  the  new  world  has  been  singularly  barren^  in 
productions  of  literary  value,  but  because  any  indication 
of  what  a  great  people,  a  people  with  a  future  before  jt, 
is  thinking  or  attempting  cannot  fail  to  impress  us  with 
a  sense  of  its  importance.  Especially,  perhaps,  is  this 
the  case  in  theology.  The  fusion  of  races  that  draws 
from  so  many  ancient  civilisations  may  some  day  show 
to  the  world  an  expression  of  the  religious  life  that  at 
present  runs  in  so  many  varied  and  narrow  channels, 
and  prove  a  harmony  of  the  many-sided  Christian  faith 
and  a  more  perfect  presentation  of  the  mind  of  its 
Master  than  any  of  the  ancient  European  churches  have 
yet  offered.  Mr.  H.  O.  Taylor  does  not  disappoint  us. 
He  shows  a  full  consciousness  of  the  position  of  the 
American  people,  and  treats  the  subject  of  the  ideals  of 
past  races  with  the  wide  outlook  that  extensive  reading 
alone  can  give.  He  has  certain  irritating  tricks_  of 
manner,  such  as  that  of  constantly  putting  his  subject 
after  the  verb,  but  we  soon  lose  sight  of  them  in  our 
interest  in  what  he  has  to  say.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter  we  notice  these  defects,  but  as  he  writes  his 
pen  seems  to  move  more  freely,  which  is  no  small  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  his  work  in  exciting  interest. 

The  subject  he  has  chosen  is  that  of  the  ideals  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  past,  and  by  choosing  their  ideals 
as  the  most  important  thing  about  them,  he  has  made 
history  a  survey  of  man  in  his  contrast  of  unchanging 
and  diversified  characteristics.  The  superficial  student 
of  the  past  is  always  puzzled  by  the  spectacle_  of  so 
many  great  races  reaching  a  high  standard  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  then,  having  gone  so  far,  failing  to  go  further. 
Mr  Taylor  shows  in  turn  how  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Assyria, 
China,  India,  Persia,  and  Phoenicia  failed  because  ele- 
ments of  savagery  or  defects  of  certain  qualities  ren- 
dered incomplete  their  conceptions  of  personality. 
Races  have  been  great  in  proportion  as  their  ideals  o 
man  were  deep  and  noble.  At  a  time  when  poets  tell 
us  fortune  has  favoured  us  most  "  when  we  forgot,  it 
is  useful  to  be  made  to  realise  how  the  greatness  ot 
Rome  depended  on  her  moral  force,  and  in  an  age  that 
is  haunted  by  the  yellow  terror  we  like  to  be  reminded 
how  Greece  proved  invincible  though  so  small. 

The  second  volume  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  ideals 
of  the  race  from  which  Christianity  sprung,  fhe  long 
history  of  that  preparation,  ever  since  the  Church  has 
thought,  has  made  men  ask,  "Why  did  ,  not  Christ 
come  before?"  A  careful  and  sympathetic  study  at 
the  slow  development  of  the  Hebrew  religion  seems  to 
make  the  question  impertinent,  and  not  the  le^st  thing 
we  owe  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
that  it  has  relieved  us  from  the  hopeless  feeling  that 
the  world  makes  no  advance,  but  has  rather  gone  back 
continuously  since  the  days  when  spoke  to  Abra- 

ham. A  wide  survey  of  the  greatest  ideals  of  ancient 
races  not  only  serves  to  show  the  crowning  ^''^^1"^^^. 
of  the  Christian  ideal,  but  equally  clearly  reveals  it 
as  essentially  progressive,  because  it  lo^^^  "°th.ng 
from  the  past.  It  is  this  impression  of  hope  which 
makes  Mr.  Taylor's  work  not  only  interesting  but 
inspiring. 
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AMONG  the  poets  of  the  youni^or 
have  shown  any  aptitude  for 
Davidson  and  Mr.  Veiits.  In  the  latter  th<. 
largely  a  Ivrical  and  fantastic  one,  but  the 
"  God'frida  "  has  an  ambition  to  fill  the  conventional 
stage  with  poetical  creations.  His  first  work  was  a 
historical  tragedy,  and  it  was  a  pastoral  comedy, 
"Scaramouch  in  Naxos,"  which  revealed  his  talent, 
nine  years  ago,  to  the  few  eyes  which  can  see  within  a 
ray  of  unfamiliar  light.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Davidson  showed  in  these  and  other  early  plays  of  his 
an  inequality  of  execution  which  checked  in  the  reader 
the  full  flow  of  appreciation.  There  is  something  very 
perilous  about  a  poetical  drama.  It  may  be  adroitly 
conceived,  spiritedly  written,  and  yet  in  a  moment  it 
may  sink  with  us  into  the  very  pit  of  depression  of 
spirits.  Alphonse  Daudet  says  somewhere  of  a  play 
that  it  had  every  merit,  but  that  "unfortunately  it  was 
written  in  verse,  and  ennui  stalked  between  the 
couplets."  Of  the  majority  of  modern  plays  in  blank 
verse  we  should  confess,  if  we  were  perfectly  frank, 
that  they  contain  more  or  fewer  fine  passages,  but  that, 
as  a  whole,  they  are  most  depressing  to  read.  It  is 
this,  no  doubt,  that  has  driven  so  many  poets,  like 
Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck,  who  were  meant  to  write  in 
verse,  to  protect  themselves  in  prose. 

Mr.  Davidson  has  evidently  felt  this,  but  he  is  not 
content  to  abandon  the  poet's  vehicle.    He  is  perfectly 
right,  since  the  poet-dramatist  has  only  to  discover  a 
way  to  be  as  interesting  in  verse  as  in  prose,  for  the 
dramas  written  in  prose  to  sink  into  the  second  rank. 
If  ennui  can  be  hunted,  like  vermin,  right  out  of  our 
fields  of  wheat,  corn  is  better  than  cabbages.  Mr. 
Davidson  has  certainly  observed  how  much  more  skilful 
the  Jfrench  have  been  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  we 
since  the  seventeenth,   in  the  practical  conduct  of  a 
poetical  play.    They  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  sub- 
Elizabethan,  or  rather  sub-Jacobean,  influences  which 
have  been  so  deadly  with  us.    Shakespeare  is  always 
found  to  be  practically  inimitable,  and  therefore  English 
romantic  dramatists  have  based  themselves  upon  his 
followers.    The  trick  began  soon  after  the  Restoration  ; 
it  was  not  Shakespeare  who  was  copied,  it  was  Fletcher, 
it  was  Shirley,  it  was  the  "  sons  "  of  Ben  Jonson.  The 
sub-Jacobean  tradition  has  been  fatal  to  us,  and  to  this 
day  the  youth  who  "  composes  a  tragedy  on  a  Shake- 
spearean model"  is  really  engaged  in  forging  what  might 
pass  as  a  very  poor  example  of  Massinger.    The  French 
have  never  had  this  bias.     They  cast  off  their  romantic 
drama  completely  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
before  it  had  attained  a  commanding  height.  When 
they  became  romantic  again,  they  had  the  sensible 
structure  of  their  drama  firmly  fixed  ;  all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  cover  it  with  ornament.    We  believe  that  Mr. 
Davidson  benefited  practically  by  the  task  he  set  him- 
self of  translating   into   blank   verse  the  *'  Pour  la 
Couronne "  of  M.   Copp6e.    This  was  an  experience 
which  freed  him  from  the  Massinger  dulness  and  the 
Shirley  looseness. 

If  growth  is  the  healthiest  sign  in  a  poet's  constitu- 
tion, the  reading  of  "Godfrida"  should  give  pleasure 
to  Mr.  Davidson's  friends.  The  progress  is  two-fold, 
the  faults  are  fewer,  the  fine  qualities  are  more  abundant. 
We  doubt  if  Mr.  Davidson  has  written  anything  which 
lends  itself  less  than  "  Godfrida  "  to  minute  and  carping 
exception.  In  his  past  work  he  has  often  distressed 
his  most  serious  admirers  by  his  inequality,  the  slovenly 
character  of  his  intermediate  passages.  He  has  been  a 
genius  by  fits  and  starts  ;  but  he  has  seemed  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  sort  of  impetuous  and  defective  improvisa- 
tion, too  often  not  purged  by  clearness  of  imagination 
from  errors  of  judgment,  and  even  positive  flatness.  In 
"Godfrida"  we  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Davidson  on  a 
much  higher  plane  of  general  execution.  The  verse, 
although  very  properly  burnished  and  tuned  at  moments 
of  high  emotion,  does  not  sink  at  other  times  below  a 
distinguished  level.  "Godfrida"  is  full  of  beautiful 
cadences,  which  linger  in  the  memory,  and  yet  it  is 
singularly  free  from  preciosity. 

What  we  have  just  called  "preciosity"  is  one  great 
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danger  of  the  English  play  in  verse.  Euphemistic 
references  to  birds,  beasts  and  minerals,  illustrations 
from  remote  and  mystic  sciences,  purple  patches  of  all 
sorts,  are  thought  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  chamber- 
drama.  In  this  kind  of  play-writing  Beddoes  showed 
the  greatest  talent,  and  is  therefore  the  most  con- 
spicuous helot.  Whatever  Beddoes  did  best  the  young 
English  dramatist  should  admire, — and  scrupulously 
avoid.  We  observe  that  the  absence  of  preciosity  in 
"  Godfrida,"  and  the  introduction  of  certain  popular 
ejaculations  into  the  verse,  has  already  roused  some 
critical  objections.  The  reviewers  who  object  to  these 
qualities  have  a  false  idea  wherein  the  dignity  of  dramatic 
verse  consists.  There  is  no  more  aristocratic  writer  in 
literature  than  Racine  ;  but  he  knows  the  proper 
moment  at  which  to  say,  "Neron,  j'ai  deux  mots  k  vous 
dire,"  or  "  Narcisse  a  fait  le  coup,"  and  what  is 
interesting  is,  that  it  was  precisely  the  courage  of 
Racine  in  using  these  brutalities  of  speech  at  the  right 
moments,  which  distinguished  him  from  the  Quinaults 
and  Boursaults,  who  had  to  be  always  keeping  up  their 
tragical  dignity.  Let  Mr.  Davidson  continue,  where 
the  character  and  the  situation  demand  it,  to  make  his 
conspirators  say,  "  But  why  the  devil,  then,  is  Cyprian 
late?" 

The  drama  in  English  with  which  it  is  most  natural 
to   compare    -'Godfrida"  is  Browning's  "  Colombe's 
Birthday."    In  each  there  is  the  kind  of  fairy  sove- 
reignty, set  in  Central  Europe  anywhere  before  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  only  just  so  mediaeval  as  is 
convenient  to  the  dramatist  ;  in  each  there  is  the  great, 
lonely  lady,  in  whom  the  hereditary  passion  for  power 
contends  with  the  instinct  of  love  ;  in  each  (is  this  un- 
conscious cerebration  ?)there  is  a  Berthold  and  a  Melchior 
among  the  persons.    Here  resemblance  ceases,  although 
the  newer  poem  may  hold  its  own  in  a  comparison  with 
the  older  masterpiece.    Indeed,   in   one   respect  Mr. 
Davidson  seems  to  us  to  possess  an  unquestionable 
advantage.    Browning's  play  is  full  of  exquisite  and 
subtle  things,  but  they  are  too  rapidly  conceived  for 
use  on  the  stage.    The  audience  would  fail  to  overhear 
them,  and  would  go  away  muddled  and  perplexed. 
"  Godfrida"  is  not  so  psychological,  but  it  has  a  greater 
lucidity  and  simplicity.     There  is  nothing  in  it  which 
an  attentive  audience  could  not  follow  with  pleasure. 
We  hope  to  see  it  acted,  and  the  only  doubt  we  have 
as  to  its  success  is  the  difficulty  which  must  be  met 
with  in  finding  actors  willing  and  able  to  fill  the  im- 
portant parts  of  Isembert  and  Siward  and  Ermengarde, 
where  the  centre  of  popular  interest  must  always  be  the 
heroine  herself. 

BAROTSE-LAND. 

"Au  Pays  des  Ba-rotsi,  Haut  Zamb^ze."    By  Alfred 
Bertrand.     Paris  :  Hachette. 

THE  Barotse  country  in  the  Upper  Zambesi  was  first 
explored  by  Livingtone  in  1853,  during  his  great 
trans-African  journey.     It  has  been  subsequently  visited 
by  Holub,  Serpo  Pinto,  Selous  and  other  travellers.  In 
1895  it  was  traversed  by  an  Anglo-Swiss  expedition, 
which  has  already  added  considerably  to  the  list  of 
literature  in  the  country.    As  this  expedition  has  been 
previously  described  in  a  book  by  Captain  Gibbons  and 
in  papers  read  to  the  Geographical  Society  and  Colonial 
Institute,  we  cannot  expect  much  additional  information 
from  M.  Bertrand's  handsome  volume.    The  book  is 
writen  in  the  style  of  a  daily  narrative,  and  consists  in 
the  main  of  extracts  from  the  author's  journal.    It  takes 
us  through  the  whole  journey,  both  beginning  and  ending 
at  Southampton.    In  South  Africa  the  route  followed 
was  from  Cape  Town  to  Mafeking  (which,  by  the  bye, 
is  not  in   the  Transvaal),  and  thence  along  an  oft- 
traversed  route  to  Kazungulu,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Linyanti  and  Zambesi.    There  the  expedition  divided  ; 
M.  Bertrand  accompanied  Mr.  P.  C.  Reid  up  the  Machili 
river,  from  the  sources  of  which  he  continued  westward 
alone,  along  a  new  route,  to  the  present  Barotse  capital 
of  Lialui.     Thence  he  descended  the  Zambesi  in  canoe, 
and  visited  the  Victoria  Falls.    He  reached  Johannesburg 
just  before  the  Jameson   raid,   concerning  which  his 
exaggerated  statements  are  inexcusable  in  face  of  the 
sworn  evidence  of  the  trials.     The  best  feature  in  the 
book  is  its  illustrations,  most  of  which  are  from  draw- 
ings based  on  the  author's  photographs  ;  in  a  few  cases, 


however,  the  artist's  imagination  has  been  allowed  free 
scope,  with  the  usual  results.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
quaint  picture  of  the  author  and  Mr.  Reid  determining 
their  latitude  from  a  starry  firmament,  which  suggests 
that  at  the  creation  the  stars  were  scattered  through 
space  from  a  pepper-pot.  The  figures  illustrating  the 
domestic  implements  and  wood-carving  of  the  Barotse 
are  admirable,  and  are  the  most  important  information 
in  the  volume.  There  are  two  excellent  maps,  the 
better  of  which  has  been  reprinted  from  the  "Geo- 
graphical Journal "  ;  it  contains,  however,  a  few  mis- 
prints ;  thus  the  observation  point  of  14  September 
should  be  latitude  i5°43',  not  i4°43'.  M.  Bertrand  saw 
a  good  deal  of  the  missionaries,  and  speaks  of  their 
work  in  terms  of  high  praise  ;  and  after  a  recent  attack 
on  Khama,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  he  gives 
that  ruler  a  good  character.  But  M.  Bertrand  is  ob- 
viously one  of  the  most  amiable  of  travellers,  and  his 
universal  charity  makes  his  book  pleasant  reading, 
although  it  adds  but  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
country  it  describes. 

FICTION. 

"The  Light."    By  Bernard  Hamilton.    London:  Hurst. 

THIS  is  a  quite  extraordinarily  pathetic  effort.  Hardly 
a  reviewer  with  a  human  heart  will  feel  it  in  that 
heart  to  dismiss  the  thing  with  the  few  lines  that  are  all 
its  artistic  quality  as  a  work  of  fiction  can  demand. 
"  During   a    period    of   at    least   five  years,"  says 
the   author,    "  I    have  melted  an  enormous  amount 
of  matter  in  the  crucible  of  comparison."    The  result 
is   another  "enormous  amount" — -no  less  than  523 
pages  of  smallish  print,  purporting  to  be  a  romance, 
but  in  reality  a  desperately  earnest,  quite  intelligent, 
exhaustive   and  exhausting   bit  of  pleading   for  the 
purging   of  the   Church  of  England  of  her  errors, 
in  particular  of  the  Jehovah  worship  as  opposed  to 
the  following  of  Christ.     We  are  taken  first  to  ancient 
Egypt.     Under  the  heading  "  Yesterday,"  a  flood  of 
creditably   mastered  and  presented   facts   as   to   the  ; 
Prophets  of  Amen,  the  real  Moses,  and  other  matters  .  . 
is  let  loose  upon  us.    Then  comes  "To-day,"  which  ; 
comprises  all  the  rest  of  the  book,  the  central  figure  j 
thereof  being  practically  Mr.  Bernard  Hamilton,  bursting  , 
with  his  praiseworthy,  if  not  startlingly  novel  point  of 
view.     Orthodoxy  is  brought  upon  the  scene  on  purpose 
to  advance  singularly  halting  arguments,  and  to  receive 
telling  answers.    After  "Yesterday"  and  "To-day" 
Mr.   Hamilton  represses  his  longing  to  proceed  with 
"  For  ever,"  but  gives  us  a  good  deal  more  argument 
in  an  appendix,    some   gratifying   information   in  a 
glossary,   some  more  under  the  heading  of  Miscel- 
laneous  Notes,  and  finally,  a  pamphlet,  naked  and 
unashamed,  called  "  The  Christian  Church  in  England 
at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. "    This  is  how  the 
book  ends.    It  begins  with  a  dedication  of  these  stu- 
pendous "  first-fruits"  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  wife  ;  goes  on 
with  twelve  lines  from  Hiawatha;  runs  to  a  lengthy  pre- 
face, and  then  to  a  note,  which  states  that  all  the  portions 
of  the  tale  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  action,  and  are 
solely  concerned  with  religious  matters,  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk  at  their  beginning  and  their  close.     "  This," 
says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  may  possibly  incur  the  criticism 
of  the  captious."   It  does  not  incur  ours.   We  delighted 
in  every  asterisk,  and  heartily  recommend  the  idea  to 
many  writers  we  could  name.    Moreover,  it  had  the 
eff"ect  of  the  sandwich-man's  "  Don't  look  at  my  back." 
We  took  a  fierce  pride  in  reading  past  the  asterisk. 

The  book  is  impossible,  of  course,  regarded  as  a 
civilised  novel.  It  would  stun  all  except  the  truly 
earnest  Girton  girl  or  youth  with  doubts  as  to  taking 
orders.  The  frivolous,  whom  Mr.  Hamilton  evidently 
wants  to  catch,  will  be  terrified  by  the  Egyptian  part ; 
the  really  orthodox  will  read  no  further  than  the 
preface;  and  the  "intelligent  thinker"  got  to  the 
author's  standpoint  during  his  first  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity, though  his  route  may  not  have  been  Egypt  and 
the  Nile  of  B.C.  1300.  There  are  twenty  illustrations, 
some  very  clever,  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  others 
from  the  author's  photographs  and  maps.  There  is  | 
also  a  little  music  ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  « 
there  is  not,  unless  it  be  a  solitary  flash  of  humour. 

"Jane  Follett,"  by  George  Wemyss  (Macqueen),  has 
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a  siii^i;ostion  o(  "  ICast  I.ynno  "  about  its  |iliU.  Tlic  itloa 
is  a  little  rar-t'otclioJ,  Init  so  woll  worked  out  as  to  be 
very  sueeesstully  dramatic.  Only  one  tliitif^  irritateil  us 
profoiuully  ;  it  tmist  have  sprunt^  either  from  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  MS.  to  some  almost  illiterate  person  or  from 
shamelessly  careless  proof-correction.  VVe  mean  the 
existence  of  sentences  like  this,  that  suddenly  be^in 
about  half-way  throuj^-h  the  book  and  go  on  steadily  to 
the  end.  "...  The  voluminous  sleeves,  all  puffs  and 
frills.  .A  work  of  art  in  tiiemselves  alone.  Rippled 
away  and  re-rippled.  And  circled  into  minute  eddies," 
&c.  It  is  a  nightmare  of  full  stops,  and  it  occurs  and 
recurs  till  the  last  page.  "At  the  strange  sadness  ex- 
hibited in  the  manner  of  the  schoolmistress.  Pete 
lingered  till  the  last,  wondering  and  subdued."  The 
commas  begin  to  act  quite  as  erratically  sometimes,  and 
thrust  themselves  in  where  they  are  not  wanted  in  the 
least.  It  would  be  quite  worth  Mr.  Wemyss'  while  to 
punctuate  so  good  a  novel  on  saner  lines. 

There  is  less  than  the  author's  usual  originality  about 
"  The  Impediment,"  by  Dorothea  Gerard  (Blackwood). 
Her  books  stand  on  very  different  levels  ;  perhaps  this 
one  has  reached  the  lowest.  It  is  no  whit  worse  than 
the  average  run  of  novels  ;  needless  to  say,  it  is  better 
than  the  bad  ones.  But  there  is  a  commonplaceness 
about  the  whole  thing.  Beyond  the  one  supreme 
effort  of  giving  one  of  her  heroes  a  missing  eye,  if  the 
expression  be  not  Hibernian,  Madame  Longard  de 
Longarde  has  carefully  avoided  originality  of  an}'  sort. 
One  knows  so  well  the  sentimental  "scruple"  that 
seems  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  woman  of 
fiction  who  wishes  to  torment  her  lover.  One  knows 
too — how  tiresomely  well  ! — that,  let  another  woman 
come  upon  the  scene,  and  let  the  precious  "  scruple"  be 
respected,  there  will  at  once  be  a  toy  tragedy,  with 
cautious  tearing  of  hair.  The  other  woman  will,  as  a 
rule,  nobly  sacrifice  herself  as  soon  as  she  discovers 
that,  scruples  notwithstanding,  her  fianc6  and  Lady 
Number  One  are  sighing  and  dying  for  one  another. 
She  does  so  here,  and  what  is  "Dorothea  Gerard" 
about  in  this  w'ell-worn  rut  ? 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 
"Footprints  of  the  Apostles  as  Traced  by  St.  Luke."  By 
H.  M.   Luckock,  D.  D.,  Dean   of  Lichfield.     London  : 
Longmans. 

AS  long  as  the  chief  resource  of  the  Church  of  England  on 
special  occasions  is  to  add  an  address  or  sermon  to  the 
ordinary'  service,  anything  that  will  relieve  the  clergy  from  con- 
stant talking,  and  patient  and  devout  people  from  boredom,  is  sure 
of  a  welcome.  For  this  purpose  these  short  addresses  are 
admirably  suited,  but  books  of  sermons  are  seldom  satisfactory 
to  read.  Each  must  be  wound  up  to  time  ;  even  in  full-length 
discourses  it  is  difficuh  to  leave  off  well,  but  here  the  little 
exhortations  at  the  end  of  each  exposition  become  as  irritating 
as  an  irregularly  tolling  bell.  The  mechanism  of  pious  expression 
is  too  obvious  in  print. 

It  seems  natural  that  a  work  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
shoiald  be  in  two  volumes,  and  the  detailed  treatment  of  each 
section  leaves  an  impression  of  care.  Nothing  has  been  left  out, 
even  if  nothing  is  there  that  we  did  not  know  already,  but  we 
think  the  author  did  better  in  his  book,  "Studies  in  the  History 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  where  he  was  thrown  more  on 
himself  He  is  pre-Darwinian  in  his  conception  of  growth  as 
mere  expansion,  and  hardly  seems  to  distinguish  what  was  no 
doubt  mvolved  in  the  constitution  of  the  primitive  Church,  from 
Its  later  development.  His  readers,  however,  cannot  fail  to 
profit  by  having  their  attention  bent  to  the  study  of  its 
beginnings,  and  the  popularity  of  his  former  works  is  a 
guarantee  that  those  readers  will  be  many. 

"  His  Divine  Majesty."    By  Fr.  Humphrey,  S.J.     London  • 
Baker. 

The  characteristic  note  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  appears 
even  more  strikingly  when  we  compare  rival  methods  of  treating 
doctrines  which  we  hold  in  common  than  when  contrasting 
definitely  opposed  dogmas.  What  does  in  Latin  doesn't  do  in 
English.  When  the  Council  of  Trent  formally  committed  the 
Papal  Church  to  the  teaching  of  Aquinas  as  her  official  theology, 
she  bound  herself  to  a  philosophy  that  was  of  an  age  now  past.' 
That  scholasticism  might  be  both  fascinating  and  beautiful  was 
proved  by  Dante ;  that  its  spirit  is  not  dead  such  a  work  as  the 
present  IS  a  proof,  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  mind 
trained  m  such  a  school  must  live  in  a  world  apart.  We  find  in 
Fr.  Humphrey's  book  both  the  merits  and  the  limitations  of 
media-val  methods.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  thoroughness 
that  aimed  at  universal  dominion  over  the  realms  of  thought;  it 
does  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  the  exact  nature  of  the  life  after 
death  about  which  Christ  was  silent;  it  has  no  mistrust  of  its 


Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Company's 

NEW  BOOKS. 

RKADV  NKX  r  WKKK. 
IMPORTANT    BOOK   OP   TRAVEL   IN  CHINA. 

THROUGH  THE 
YANGTSE  GORGES: 

TRADE   AND    TRAVEL    IN   WESTERN  CHINA. 

By  ARCHIBALD  J.  LITTLE,  P.R  G.S. 

Entirely  New  Edition. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  with  additional  matter.    With  35  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  ART  WORKS.     NOW  READY. 

DUTCH  PAINTERS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.  Edited  by  MAX  ROOSES,  Curator  of  the  Plaiuin-Moretus 
Museum,  Antwerp.  Translated  by  F.  K.n'Owi.ks  With  Biographical  Notices. 
The  Text  contains  over  200  Illustrations,  besides  6  Etchings  by  Philip  Zilcken, 
6  Photogravure  Plates,  and  12  Half-tone  Full-page  Plates.  One  Handsome 
Quarto  Volume,  cloth  extra,  £2  2s.  net. 

In  this  volume  is  given  some  account  of  the  life  and  u'ork  of  twelve  represen- 
tative Dutch  painters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  reproductions  of  their 
pictures  from  originals  selected  by  the  arti.sts  themselves  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  production  of  the  etchings,  photogravures,  and  other  illustrations  the  Pub- 
lishers have  had  the  assistance  of  the  well-known  Dutch  etcher  Philip  Zilcken. 
The  Edition  is  strictly  limited  for  England  and  America. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  sent  on  application. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

With  380  Water  Colour  Drawings,  150  Pen-and  Ink  Sketches,  and  numerou'i 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  JAMES  TISSOT.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the 
Right  Hon,  W.  E.  Gladstone.  2  vols,  large  imperial  410.  cloth,  £12  12s.  net.; 
leather,  ^13  135.  net.    Other  special  bindings  on  application. 

The  At/iena'nm  says  :  "Nothing  remains  but  to  pronouncs  this  wonderful 
'  Life  of  our  Lord '  one  of  the  greatest  artistic  achievements  of  that  illustrious 
French  School  from  all  the  traditions  of  which  it  is  so  complete  and  successful 
a  departure.  ' 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  :  "  A  great  picture  book.  .  .  .  Sumptuous  pages 
and  excellent  colour  printing." 

Illustrated  Prospectus  sent  on  application. 

CATHERINE    GLADSTONE.     The  Life, 

Good  Works,  and  Political  Efforts  of.  By  EDWIN  A.  PRATT,  Author  of 
"  Pioneer  Women  in  Victoria's  Reign."  With  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  ds. 

LIFE  OF  VICE-ADMIRAL  LORD  LYONS, 

G.C.B.  With  an  Account  of  Naval  Operations  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azoff,  1854-55.  By  CAPT.  S.  EARDLEY-WILMOT,  R.N.  (retired).  Author 
of  "The  Development  of  Navies,"  _&c.  With  Maps,  Portraits,  and  other 
Illustrations,    i  vol.  royal  8vo.  One  Guinea.  [[mmediately^ 
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NEW  VOLUME 

ON  HORSEBACK  THROUGH  ASIA  MINOR. 

By  COLONEL  F.  BURNABY,  Author  of  "  A  Ride  to  Khiva."  Popular 
Edition.    With  Map  and  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  3S.  &d.  [Ready. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

WILD  EELIN  :  Her  Escapades,  Adventures, 

and  Bitter  Sorrows.  By  WILLIAM  BLACK,  Author  of  "  A  Daughter  of 
Heth,"  &c.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6^. 

"  Mr.  Black's  charming  'Wild  Eelin '  ....  will  seem  to  all  one  of  the  mo5t 
natural  as  well  as  delightful  hsroines  that  even  Mr.  Black  has  ever  drawn." — 

"  '  Wild  Eelin  '  is  a  delightful  figure,  in  whom  Highland  virtues  and  High- 
land faults  of  character  vie  for  attractiveness  But  we  are  not  going  to 

recapitulate  a  story  which  Mr.  Black  has  been  at  the  pains  to  tell  with  all  his 
unique  charm.  " — Daily  Chrotticlc, 

"  '  Wild  Eelin  '  is  a  fine  creation,  full  to  the  finger-tips  of  vitality  and  genius, 
womanly,  high-natured,  and  capable  of  dying  of  an  unspoken  love." — Standard. 

AMERICAN  NOBILITY.    By  Pierre  de 

COULEVAIN.    Crown  8vo.  6i. 

"The  plot  is  a  bold  conception,  and  is  developed  with  sustained  animatioa 
and  spirit,  and  in  an  attractive  literary  style.  The  leading  characters  are 
defined  with  admirable  strength  ;  and  the  sketches  of  American  and  Parisian 
manners  and  customs  and  the  observations  on  the  pronounced  influence  of 
woman  in  American  society  are  pointed  and  interesting." — Scotsman. 

NEW  STORY  BY  JULES  VERNE. 

AN  ANTARCTIC   MYSTERY.      By  Jules 

VERNE,  Author  of  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  &c.  With  nearly 
80  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  65-. 


CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  GREAT  NAVAL  WORKS 

(Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Battle  Plans)  are — 

THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IN  SE.A  POWER,  Present  and  Future.    Crown  8vo.  loj.  (,d.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  NELSON  :  The  Embodiment 

of  the  Sea  Power  of  Great  Britain.    Two  vols.  36^.  net 

THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT,  OF 

THE  U  S.  NAVY.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6f. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SEA  POWER  UPON 

HISTORY.    Demy  Bvo.  iBi. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SEA  POWER  ON 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  EMPIRE.    Two  vols.  Bvo.  30X. 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 
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own  methods  of  discovering  truth.  If  it  exhausts  rather  than 
stimulates  it  will  prove  most  valuable  as  a  mental  discipline,  and 
will  be  found  still  more  useful  as  an  index  to  an  immense 
subject,  and  as  a  check  to  test  how  thorough  are  other  treat- 
ments of  particular  points. 

*'  Notes  on  Mediaeval  Services  in  England."    By  Christopher 
Wordsworth,  M.A.    London  :  Baker. 

When  questions  of  ritual  and  church  ceremony  are  being 
discussed  in  the  market-place  with  such  very  secular  argu- 
ments as  brickbats  and  bad  eggs,  any  publication  con- 
cerning them  may  claim  at  least  to  be  topical.  Canon  Words- 
worth's contribution  to  the  subject,  however,  is  not  on  its 
controversial  but  on  its  antiquarian  side ;  and  a  very  in- 
teresting contribution  it  is  for  explorers  of  the  curious  byeways 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  His  special  subject  here  is  that  of  the 
time  tables  and  service  papers  of  cathedral  and  other  churches 
in  olden  times  ;  and  to  that  he  has  added  an  account  of  many 
old  Lincoln  customs  and  ceremonies,  with  notes  on  the  titles 
of  the  altars  and  chapels  in  the  minster.  It  is  a  book  to  ravish 
the  heart  of  an  antiquarian  society  ;  and  the  publisher  has 
given  it  the  advantage  of  type  and  paper  that  make  the  mere 
physical  act  of  reading  an  unusual  pleasure. 

"Sir  Henry  Lawrence."     By  Lieut.-General  J.  J.  McLeod 
Innes.    O.xford  :  Clarendon  Press. 

Such  knowledge  as  the  English  student  possesses  of  the 
historv  of  our  great  dependency  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
excellent  "Rulers  of  India"  series  issued  by  the  Clarendon 
Press.  It  is  the  highest  praise  to  say  of  General  Innes'  mono- 
graph on  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  that  it  is  well  up  to  the  high 
standard  set  by  that  series.  The  story  of  Lawrence's  work  as 
pacificator  and  administrator  is  told  clearly,  concisely  and  with 
admirable  judgment.  Great  as  that  actual  work  was,  especially 
in  the  Punjab  during  the  period  immediately  following  annexa- 
tion, it  is  upon  Lawrence's  position  as  leader  of  a  school  of 
Indian  administrators  that  General  Innes  very  properly  lays 
the  main  stress— the  school  which  insists  upon  special  con- 
sideration for  the  traditions  and  modes  of  thought  of  the 
native  community,  and  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  native 
States.  For,  v/ith  Lawrence  more  than  with  most  men,  it  was 
not  so  much  the  deed  done  as  the  spirit  that  inspired  the  deed, 
that  has  been  the  measure  of  his  influence. 

"Ivanhoe"  and  "The  Heart  of  Midlothian."  Waverley 
Novels,  Border  Edition.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Andrew  Lang.    London  :  Nimmo. 

We  have  here  two  more  volumes  of  this  well-printed  and 
tastefully  got-up  edition  of  Scott.  Mr.  Lang's  notes  and  intro- 
ductory essays  are  in  his  usual  trifling  and  supercilious  manner. 
Happily,  like  the  superfluous  first  chapter  of  the  "Heart  of 
Midlothian  "  itself,  they  are  not  essential  to  the  story,  and  the 
•wise  reader  may  pass  over  them  without  loss. 

"  Colloquy  and  Song."    By  B.  J.  M.  Donne.    London  :  Kegan 
Paul. 

"Sport  in  the  leash  of  the  Muses"  is  the  pretty  poetical 
description  of  these  sketches,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  the  pur- 
suits of  certain  sportsmen  (anglers,  for  the  most  part)  given  to 
what  the  author  calls  "the  worship  of  Diana  and  Nimrod."  A 
mild  Saturnian  atmosphere  is  diffused  through  these  colloquies 
of  Piscator,  Buckskin,  Agricola,  Nautilus,  R.  N.,  and  the  rest. 
They  meet,  they  talk,  they  dine,  they  sing,  after  their  spell  of 
sailing  or  fishing,  and  in  a  cool,  gentlemanlike  fashion.  The 
converse  is  not  particularly  brilliant,  but  it  will  pass.  The 
songs  are  not  especially  to  be  commended  for  lyrical  spirit,  but 
they  arc  singable.    In  a  word,  it  is  verse,  not  poetry,  the  author 

gives  us  in  these  blameless  reminiscent  sketches  of  times  still 

pleasing  in  memory. 

"Poetical  Stories."     By  Staunton  Brodie.     London:  Digby, 
Long. 

"Episodes  of  Jay."     By  Temple  Newell.     London:  Digby, 
Long. 

To  tell  a  story  in  verse  is  not  to  make  a  poem  of  it,  or  even 
to  make  it  "poetical,"  though  Mr.  Staunton  Brodie  seems  to 
imagine  the  mere  versing  does  it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  "The 
Spinning  Wheel,"  which  sets  out  on  its  tame  pedestrian  way 
thus  :— 

"  A  country  yeoman  of  repute 

In  the  sad  days  of  Charles  the  First 
Was  Lemuel  Holden,  never  mute 
In  holding  power  a  thing  accurst." 
Mr.  Brodie  does  better  than  this  in  some  few  pieces,  best  of  all 
in  "The  Seventy-Four";  but  the  sad  truth  is,  the  best  he  gives 
us  is  not  poetry.    If  Mr.  Brodie  is  not  the  poet,  Mr.  Newell  is 
Anti-Poet.    Consider  the  metrical  skill  and  the  inspiration  of 
this  :— 

"  Afar  and  near  to  my  senses  clear, 
An  enthusiasm  sweet  upswells. 
Dispelling  round  a  joy  as  profound 
As  the  music  of  bridal  bells." 
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An  Important  New  Work  by  the  Editor  of 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes." 

MANUAL   OF  THE  HISTORY 

OF 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

By  FERDINAND  BRUNETIERE. 

Preface  specially  written  for  this  Edition  by  the  Author.    Cloth,  12s . 
PROFESSOR  UOWDEN,  in  a  letter  to  the  Publisher,  writes  Iknow 
already  in  its  French  form  the  Manual,  and  know  how  full  of  thought  and  of 
learning  it  is.    I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  get  any  of  my  students,  who  are  also 
students  of  French,  to  read  so  useful  a  book  as  your  edition  of  the  Manual. 


Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  New  Novel. 

A  TRIPLE  ENTANGLEMENT.  By  Mrs. 

Burton  Harrison,  Author  of  "A  Bachelor  Maid,"  6^0.    Cloth,  6s. 

[Next  Week. 


New  Volume  of  "The  Builders  of  Greater  Britain." 

EDWARD  GIBBON  WAKEFIELD:  The. 

Colonisation  of  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  By  R.  Garnett, 
C.B.,  LL.D.,  Photogravure  front  and  maps.    Cloth,  5j. 

[Next  Week. 


W.  Clark  Russell's  Newt  Novel. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  MIDSHIPMAN. 

ByW.  Clark  Russell,  Authorof  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,"  &c. 
In  green  cloth,  6s. 

The  Spectator  says  :  "  It  is  readable  from  beginning  to  end." 
T/ie  speaker  says:   "There  is  novelty  here,  as  well  as  excitement  and 
incident.    Indeed,  the  veteran  writer  has  never  shown  his  skill  in  devising  pos- 
sible incidents  at  sea  more  fully  than  in  this  volume." 

Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  says:  "  It  is  delightful  to  find  Russell  excelling  himself 
after  so  long  a  successful  course."   


Louis  Becke's  New  Book. 

RODMAN  THE  BOATSTEERER  Large 

crown  8vo.  Green  Cloth  Library,  6s. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  says:  "A  graphic  fidelity  to  details,  coupled  with 
a  picturesque  though  simple  style,  which  makes  his  book  distinctly  valuable  as 
well  as  interesting." 


Dolly  Radfoud's  New  Book. 

ONE  WAY  OF  LOVE.     By  Dollie  Rad- 
ford, Author  of  "A  Light  Load,"  "  Good  Night,"  &c.     Cloth,  zs.6d. 
'  [Next  week. 


CORNISH  WHIDDLES  FOR  TEENIN' 

TIME.  Told  by  Mrs.  Frank  Morris.  Illustrated  by  Archibald 
K.  Nicholson.    Fcap.  8vo.  pinafore  cloth  binding,  2s.  6d. 


MEN,  WOMEN,  AND   CHAKCE.  By 

William  Platt.    Bound  in  art  linen,  2j. 

"The  book  is  distinctly  one  to  be  hoM^t." —To  day. 

"  Two  curious,  fantastic,  but  fascinating  Megones."— Lady.  ^ 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  New  Novel. 

FAR   IN  THE  FOREST.     By   S.  Weir 

Mitchell,  Author  of  "  Hugh  Wynne,"  fr'c.    Cloth,  6s.  ^ 

By  Ethki.  Colburn  Mayne. 

THE  CLEARER  VISION  :  Beia^  Stories 

of  the  Secret  Life.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  5^. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  striking  cleverness  of  these  fi«'o°^'  ^^^^^^^^^ 


Si-xond  Edition  of  George  Moore's  Novel. 

EVELYN    INNES.     By   George  Moore. 

Green  cloth,  gilt,  6s.  

"  Not  less  than  brilliant."— ZJaii^  Chronicle. 

A  HARVEST  FESTIVAL.    By  J.  Kent. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^.  6d.  

BRUNETIERE'S  ESSAYS  IN  FRENCH 

LITLRATURE:  A  Selection.  Translated  by  I).  Niciioi.  ^MiTH. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Author,  specially  written  for  this,  the  authorisea 
English  Translation.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  ys.  6d.  ^ 

THE  "  CENTURY  "  SCOTT  is  now  com- 
pleted.   In  cloth,  price  is.  per  volume  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  per  voluiue. 

London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons' 

LIST. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"MONA  MACLEAN. 

The  First  Lan-c  Impression  of  "JJVX/^i  - 
HAUGH"  h  GRAHAM  TRAl'ERS 
{Margaret  G.  '  Todd,  M.D.)  having  been  taken 
up  on  Subscription,  the  Second  Impression  is 
now  printing,  and  -..'ill  be  ready  on  Tuesday, 
\  November.    J^rice  6s. 

THIRD  AND  CONCLUDING  VOLUME  OF 
"WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  HIS  SONS: 
THEIR  MAGAZINE  AND  FRIENDS." 

On  -  November  zvill  be  published  JOHN 
BLACKJVOOD,"  by  his  daughter,  MRS. 
GERALD  PORTER.  With  Two  Portraits 
and  Viei.'  of  Strathtyrtmi.    Demy  Zvo.  2\s. 

Thi-  volume  continues  Mrs.  Ollphanfs  history  of  the  Firm  and  the 
Magazine  to  John  Blackwood's  death  in  1879— a  period  full  of  interest  • 
and  the  value  of  the  narrative  is  enhanced  by  the  intimate  personal 
relations  subsisting  between  the  Editor  and  the  many  eminent  con- 
tributors and  men  of  letters  with  whom  he  corresponded :  George 
Eliot,  Thackeray.  Lytton,  the  Hamlevs,  Chesney,  Lever,  Laurence 
Oliphant,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Ayioun,  Speke,  Grant,  Kinglake,  Delane, 
Trollope,  Charles  Reade,  Martin,  Blackmore,  and  many  others. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DAY. 

Six  Large  Editions  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
STEEVENSS  "  WITH  KITCHENER 
TO  KHARTUM''  have  been  exhausted  since 
publication  on  3  October,  and  the  Seventh 
Edition  is  published  this  day,  zuith  8  Maps  and 
Plans.    Crozun  2>vo.  6s. 


NEIL  MUNROS  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  J^th  Edition  of'fOHN  SPLENDID:' 
the  Tale  of  a  Poor  Gentleman  and  the  Little 
Wars  of  Lome,  by  NEIL  MUNRO,  Author 
of  The  Lost  Pibroch^'  is  noio  at  press,  and 
will  be  issued  in  the  course  of  a  fezv  days. 
Crown  Svo.  6s.   

This  Day  is  Published. 

Dr.  SOUTHWOOD  SMITH.    A  Retrospect.    By  his 

Granddaughter,  Mrs.  C.  L.  LEWES.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo.  6s. 

This  "D.w  is  Published.     Uniform  with  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life." 

ADAM  BEDE.    By  George  Eliot.    Pocket  Edition. 

3  vols,  pott  Svo.  3J.  net ;  bound  in  leather,  41.  6d.  net. 

The  Cro.'vll  Lecture,  1893-94. 

THE  POETRY  AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE 

PS.\L3SIS.  By  JAMES  ROBERTSON,  D.U.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Author  of  "  The  Early  Religion  of  Israel,"  &c. 
Demy  Svo.  12s. 

This  Day  is  Published.    Cheaper  Edition. 

LIFF  OF  VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  GEORGE 

TRVON,  K  C.B.  By  Rear-Admiral  C.  C.  PENROSE  FITZGERALD. 
With  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  6s. 

At  all  Libr.\ries  and  Booksellers. 

A  LOTUS   FLOWER.    By  J.  Morgan  de  GrcTot. 

Crown  Svo  6s. 

"A  work  of  genm%."—B!i'!c/t-r  Courier. 

"A  dogged  forcefulness,  and  a  display  of  literary  resources  which  show  con- 
siderable promise."— .iV.  Javies  s  Gazette. 

"  A  superbly  faithful  picture  "—Saturday  Review. 

*'A  translation  of  a  fine  Du'ch  nci^iA." —Outlook. 

"  The  characters  are  defined  with  a  master'y  hand  " — Scotsman. 

"  His  fiist  novel  made  a  stir  at  once.    His  second  work  has  just  appeared  ; 
superior  in  cjnception,  more  elabarate  in  plot,  and  more  fascinating." 

Athenaum  (review  of  Dutch  literature). 

"  A  novel  for  which  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  a  great  demand  not  only  in 
England  but  practically  throughout  the  English-speaking  wond." 

St.  James's  Budget _ 

WM.  BLACKWOOD      SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Rl'.ADY  SllOUTl.V,  I'UK  IC  l6j. 


THE  NEW  FAR  EAST.  By  Arthur  Diosy, 

Vice-Cluurman  of  rouucil  of  Jap^m  Society.  With  a  Map  and  Illustra- 
tioiis  from  Special  Designs  by  Rubota  Beisen,  of  I'okio. 


Rf.adv  SllOIM  ly. 


Vi  .i.s.  21 1. 


MYSTERIES  OF  THE  POLICE  AND 

CRIME.     \  ticneral  Survey  of  Wronij-doin;;  and  its  Pursuit.  By 

Major  \RTHUR  tiRlFFrflLS  (one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 

Prisons),  Author  of  "A  Prison  Princess:  a  Romance  ot  MiUbank 
Penitentiary,"  "Chronicles  of  Newgate,"  &c. 

Ready  Shortly.    Price  ds. 

WILD  LIFE  AT  HOME;  How  to  Study 

and  Photograph  It.  Bv  RICHARD  KI'.ARTON,  F.Z.S.,  Author  of 
"With  Xature  and  a  Camera,"  "  liriiish  Birds'  Nests,  &c.  Witli 
Rembrandt  Frontispiece  and  about  100  Illustrations  from  Photographs, 
taken  direct  from  Nature,  by  Cherry  Kearton. 

Now  Ready,  Cheap  EnrnoN,  21^. 

ANNALS  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

By  E.  T.  BRADLEY  (Mrs.  A.  Murray  Smith),  Illustrated  by  W. 
Hatherell,  R.I.,  H.  M.  Paget,  and  Francis  Walker,  F.S.A.,  A.R.I.E. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
Abbey  Buildings  by  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.    Cheap  Edition. 

Now  Ready,  3  vols.  £,-i  y-  the  Set. 

THE  LIFE  AND  PAINTINGS  of  VICAT 

COLE,  R.A.  Described  bv  ROBERT  CHIGNELL,  Barnster-at- 
Law.  Illustrated  with  5?  Full-page  Plates,  and  numerous  3™^'^r 
Plates  of  Pictures  and  Studies,  reproduced  Irom  Photographs  by 
Collotype  and  other  Processes.    In  3  voL.  ^3  3.^  the  set. 

Now  Ready,  Price  21^. 

SIGHTS  AND  SCENES  IN  OXFORD 

CITY  .\ND  UNIVERSITY.  Described  by  THOMAS  WHIT- 
TAKER,  B.A.,  Exeter  College,  and  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  100 
Plates  after  Original  Photographs  by  GiUman  and  Co.  With  an 
Introduction  bv  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.,  Professor  of  EnghsU 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Complete  in  i  vol.  2ii. 

Now  Ready.    Price  gj. 

SACRED  ART.     The  Bible  Story  Pictured 

by  Emireat  Modern  Painters.  Edited  by  A.  G.  TEMPLE,  F.S.A., 
Director  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  the  Corporation  of  London.  With  nearly 
200  Full-page  Illustrations,  beautifully  printed  on  Plate  Paper,  and 
Descriptive  Text. 

Now  Ready.    Complete  in  4  Vols.    6^.  each. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  :  a  His- 
tory for  the  People.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Glouceste.-.    Illustrated.    Complete  in  4  vols.    6j.  each. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION  OF  "PICTURESQUE  EUROPE." 
Two  Vols,  in  One,  io^.  (>d. 

PICTURESQUE    EUROPE.     The  British 

Isles.  Cheap  Edition,  containing  26  Exquisite  Litho  Plates,  and  about 
200  Original  Engravings  by  the  best  Artists. 

Now  Ready,  Price  2ii. 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  ART  YEARLY 

VOLUME  FOR  1898.  With  about  800  Choice  Illustrations,  and 
a  series  of  Special  Plates. 

MRS.  BIRCHENOUGH'S  NEW  NOVEL.    Now  Ready.    Price  6j. 

POTSHERDS.    By  Mabel  C.  Birchenough, 

Author  of  ''  Disturbing  Elements." 

The  First  Edition  of  this  book  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
work  is  now  reprinting. 

Ready  Shortly.    Price  6.;. 

THE  REFINER'S  FIRE.    By  M.  Hock- 

LIFFE  (Mrs.  Ernest  Hockliffe). 

Now  Ready.    Price  2j. 

A  GUN-ROOM  DITTY  BOX.     By  G. 

Stewart  Bowles,  lately  a  Sub-Lieutenant  in  Her  Majesty's  Fleet. 
■With  a  Preface  by  Rear-Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  C.B., 
F.R.C.I.,  M.P. 


CASSELL  &   COMPANY,   LIMITED,  LOxNDON  ; 
Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THROUGH  ASIA. 

By  SVEN   HEDIN,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
A\  ith  300  Illustrations  from  Sketches  and  Photographs  by  the  Author,  and  Maps.     Two  vols,  royal  8vo.  36s.  net 
The  Book  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


'■  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  contents  of 
this  book,  nor  of  iu  abounding  attractions  as  a  story  of  travel,  unsiirpassed  m 
geographical  and  human  interest,  .\ltosether  the  work  is  one  which  iri  solidity, 
novelty,  and  interest  must  take  a  first  rank  among  publications  of  its  class.  —  Times. 

"In  these  magniliccnt  volumes  we  have  the  most  important  contribution  to 
Central  Asian  geography  made  for  many  years.  Intensely  interesting  as  a  tale 
of  travel." — Spectator. 

"It  will  undoubtedly  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  travel 
of  the  century." — Daily  Chronicle.  


"  Th»re  is  not  a  chapter  which  is  without  its  human  or  its  scientific  interest. 
The  recoid  of  Dr.  Hedin's  iourney  is  as  thrilling  as  it  is  instructive.  We  know 
of  no  more  appallins  and  realistic  account  of  the  sufferings  of  a  shipwrecked 
caravan  in  the  sea  of  sand  than  his  account  o£  his  desperate  march  from  the  last 
camp  to  the  pool  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Khotan-daria."— /"a//  Mall  Gazette. 
"  The  book  is  written  in  a  masterly  w^y."— Literature. 

"  The  whole  story  of  the  desert  adventure— which  occupies  the  last  200  pages 
of  the  first  volume— is  worthy  to  be  adde.'  to  the  cla.ssics  in  its  kind.^^  Nothing 
more  vivid  or  intensely  thrilling  has  been  published  for  several  years. 


-World. 


THE  PATH  TO  THE  POLE. 

NORTHWARD    OVER    THE    GREAT  ICE. 

By  R.  E.  PEARV.  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  With 
over  Soo  Illustrations.    Two  vols,  roj'al  3vo.  32J.  net.  _ 

"The  book  is  full  of  interesting  matter— a  tale  of  brave  deeds  simply  told  ; 
abundantly  illustrated  with  prints  and  maps."— 5i'«,v</(Z»r/. 

"  His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the  permanent  literature  of  Arctic 
exploration." — Times.    ,   ,  t,     i_       at    .1,  . 

"It  yields  neiiher  in  interest  nor  m  ability  to  Nansen  s  1-aithest  JNorth, 
while  it's  results  are  no  less  valuable." — Glas£-oni  Herald . 

"Crowded  with  adventures  and  intensely  interesting."— /f^oj'/i/. 

"  .A.n  exciting  and  thoroughly  well-arranged  book." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

CHITRAL :   the  Story  of  a  Minor   Siege.  By 

Sir  G  S  ROBERTSON,  K.C.S.l.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
bemy8vo.2iJ.net.  .  ..^   ,  ^,.t;''Y""'f,'>- 

Sir  George  Robertson,  who  was  at  the  time  Uruish  .\gent  at  Gilgit,  has 
wTi'ten  the  story  of  Chitral  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  actually  besieged  in  the 
fort.  The  book  is  of  considerable  length,  and  has  an  introductory  part  explain- 
ing the  series  of  events  which  cu!minat':d  in  the  famous  sifge  ;  also  an  account 
of  Ross's  disaster  in  the  Koragh  defile,  the  heroic  defence  of  Reshun,  and  Kelly's 
great  march.  It  has  numerous  illustiations-plans.  pictures,  and  portraits- and 
a  m.ap,  and  will  give  a  connec.ed  narrative  of  the  stirring  episodes  on  the 
Chitral  frontier  in  1895. 

TWENTY  YEARS   IN   THE    NEAR  EAST. 

r,y  .\.  HL'LME  BE.A.VIAX.    Demy  Svo.  with  Portrait,  loj.  (>d. 

A  personal  narrative  of  experiences  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  the 
Balkan  States. 

THE  UPPER  NILE  QUESTION. 

CAMPAIGNING    ON    THE    UPPER  NILE 

A.ND  XIGKR.  By  LIEUT.  SEV.MOUR  VANDELEUR.  With  an  in- 
troduction. With  an  Introdaction  by  Sir  G.  Goldie,  K  C  M.G.  With  4  Maps, 
Illustrations,  and  Plans.    Large  Crown  Svo.  10.?.  bd. 

"Upon  the  African  question  there  is  no  book  procurable  which  contains  so 
much  of  \;diie  as  this  one."  -Guardian. 

THE  POEMS  of  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  ,vith  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  GEORGE  WYNDHAM,  M.P. 
Demy  8vo  buckram,  gilt  top,  lof.  dd.  .       r  j 

This  edition  contains  the  "Venus,"  "  Lucrece,'  and  Sonnets,  and  prefaced 
with  an  elaborate  Introduction  of  over  140  pp.  _        _  _  _ 

"  One  of  the  most  serious  contributions  to  Shakespearian  criticism  that  has 
been  published  for  some  time." — Times. 

"  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  editing  in  the  language.' —fKif/OT*. 

"The  book  is  wr.tten  with  critical  insight  and  literary  felicity.  —Standard. 

CANON    LAW    IN    ENGLAND.      By   F.  W. 

M  AITI.AND,  M,.\..  LL  D.,  Downing  Professoi  of  the  Laws  of  Eng'and  in  the 
U  .1-  '-tnity  of  Caml.riilge.    Royal  8vo.  -s.  6d. 

MEMOIRS  of  ADMIRAL  SIR  COOPER  KEY. 

By  Ailinirrd  P.  H.  C'OLOMB.    With  :\  Portrait,  dciny  Svo.  ^6s. 

ANNALS    OF   ETON    COLLEGE.     By  W. 

S  ^ERR^■,  M..\.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  demy  Svo.  ys.  6d. 

VAILIMA     LETTERS.      By    Robert  Louis 

STEVENSON.  With  an  Etched  Portrait  by  William  Strang,  and  other  Ulus- 
tn-uions.    Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  buckram,  6s. 

MONOLOGUES  OF  THE  DEAD.     By  G.  W. 

STKEVENS.    leap.  fvo.  ;s.  M. 

'  'i  he  effect  is  som.jtimes  splendid,  sometimes  bizarre,  but  always  amazingly 
clever."— /'rt//  Mall  Gazette. 

DOCTRINE  AND   DEVELOPMENT.  By 

HASTINfiS  RASH  DALE,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  Svo.,  6f.  ,       ,        ,       1.  r  .1, 

An  attempt  to  translate  into  the  language  of  modern  thought  some  ol  the 
leading  ideas  of  Christain  The.jlogy  and  Ethics. 

APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY,  as  Illustrated  by 

the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  10  the  Corinthians.  By  H.  H.  HENSON,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  .Ml  Souls',  f^xfurd.    Crown  Evo.,  (is. 

A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

ADVENTURES  IN  WALLYPUG  LAND.  By 

G.  E.  FARROW.    With  Illustrations  by  Alan  Wright.    Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  51. 

AN    OLD   ENGLISH    HOME.     By  S.  Baring- 

(iOI'LD.    Willi  numerous  Plans  and  llluslrations.    Crown  Svo.  6i. 

Thi-  b-.</k  d.-s..ril.'  s  the  life  and  environment  of  an  old  English  Family. 

DANTE'S  GARDEN.    By  Rosemary  Cotes.  With 

a  !■  rontis|)ietc.    Fcap.  8vo.  z-^.  (>d. 

An  account  of  the  rtowers  mentioned  l.y  Dante,  with  their  legends. 

READING   AND   READERS.     By  Clifford 

HARRISON.    Fcap.  Svo.  2i.  6^/.  ■  ,    .    r  ,  • 

A  liitle  book  of  principles  and   hints  by  the  most  distinguished  ol  living 

CAMBRIDGE    AND    ITS    COLLEGES.  By 

A.  HAMlLiON  I  HOMPSON.  With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New.  Pott 
Svo.  M.;  leather,  31.  d'/.  net.  ,.  ^  r    j  1 

"This  Iwok  is  uniform  with  Mr.  Well's  very  successful  book,     Oxford  and 
it5  Colleg 


gilbert  PARKER'S  NEW  ROM.\NCE. 

THE     BATTLE    OF    THE    STRONG:  a 

Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  By  GI LBERT  PARKER,  Author  of  "  -Phe  Seats, 
of  the  Mighty."    Cro»  n  Svo.  6s.  \.Second  Edition  in  the  press. 

"  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  has  a  master's  hand  in  weaving  the  threads  of  romantic 
fiction.    There  is  scarcely  a  single  character  which  dies  not  con\  ince  us.  — 

Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Such  a  splendid  story,  so  splendidly  told,  will  be  read  by  the  public  with 
avidity,  and  will  add  new  honour  even  to  Mr.  Parker's  reputation. 

'  St.  James  s  Gazette. 

DOMITIA.     By  S.  B.a.ring-Gould,  Author  of  "The 

Broom  Squire,  "  &c.    Crown  Svo.  6s.    A  Romance  of  Imperial  Rome. 

' '  A  highly  absorbing  novel."-/'.W.&  Opinion.   ^Second  Edition  in  tJiefrcss. 

"  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  by  virtue  of  his  lurid  imagination,  has  given  a  forcible 
picture  of  the  horrors  and  heroism  of  Imperial  "Romt."— Spectator. 

A  VENDETTA  OF  THE  DESERT.    By  W.  C. 

SCULLY.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.    A  South  African  Romance. 

THE   ANGEL   OF  THE    COVENANT.  By 

J.  Maclaken  Cobban-.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

.\n  Historical  Romance,  of  which  Montrose  is  the  hero. 

THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER.   By  George  Gissing, 

Author  of  "  Demos,"  ''  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  6j.  _  {■znd.Edit. 

"  It  is  a  bright  and  witty  book  above  all  things.    Polly  Sparkes  is  a  splendid 
bit  of  work.  '—Fall  iSIall  Gazette. 

"A  story  in  the  main  suffused  with  c'neerfulness.  —Spectator. 

"A  thoroughly  entertaining  novel." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

THE  JOURNALIST.     By  C.  F.  Keary.  Crown 

Svo.  ks.    A  Story  of  Modern  Literary  Life.  ,  .  ,  „j 

"Mr  Keary  has  never  done  better  work  than  this-perhaps  never  so  gooa. 

It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  such  poetical  sympathy  with  nature  loined  to  close 

siudy  of  character  and  singul.arly  truthful  dialogue— but  then     1  he  Journali-st 

is  alto-aether  a  rare  hoaV.  "—.lthrn(eiim. 

•■  Full  of  intellectual  vigour."— 5  ("./aww'j  Canf/Cc'.  .     ,r  i,-  v 

"  An  excellently  vyritten  story,  told  with  a  sobriety  and  restrained  force  whict. 

are  worthy  of  all  praise." — Staiidard. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.   By  B.  M.  Croker, 

\uthor  of  "  Diana  li.arrington.  "    Crowr,  Svo. ,  6j.    \Fourth  Edition  i„  the  press 
"  Mrs   Crokei  excels  in  the  admirably  simple,  easy,  and  direct  now  of  her 
narrative,  the  briskness  of  her  di.alogue,  and  the  geniality  of  her  portraiture.  - 
"  Alive  all  through."-/'<i«  ^Mall  Gazette.  {_i.putaior. 

TO   ARMS!    By  Andrew  B.'^lfour,  Author  of  "By 

Stroke  of  Swore."    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6j.  ^^°'^'''^^\fj]^^- ^^^ti^,^ 
"  The  marvellous  perils  through  which  Allan  passes  are  told  in  powerful  an. 

Xi\t\yixCmnr\."-PallMallGazette.  ,  ,.    c-  / 

"A  work  of  much  excellence  and  engrossing  interest.  —.Scotsman. 

"A  fine  storv  finely  ^oXA."  —  Inanity  Fair.         ,  .   ,  „    ^,  n-,v., 

"  1 1  is  a  romance  of  ihe  mo^t  stirring  and  exciting  kind.'  -Glasgow  Daily  Mad. 

THE  PLUNDER  PIT.    By  J.  Keighley  Snowden. 

Crown  Svo.  6s.    A  Romance  of  Adventure.  ^  ,      1   u  , 

"The  story  is  well  conip;icted,  its  simplicity  and  directness  of  style  have  great 
fascination,  it  is  original  and  racy  of  the  !,o\\."— Birmingham  Post. 

A  TALE  OF  DOGS  AND  MEN. 

OWD  BOB,  THE  GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR. 

Bv  ALFRED  OLLIVANT.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  u-  i,    •  ,1, 

"  Fine  and  quaintly  original  fiction.    A  tale  of  dogs  and  men  which  seizes  tht 
reader  from  the  first.    There  are  passages  full  of  humour  ;  others  fall  of  intense 

'''""'a  t^f  .^'''breathless  interest,  palpitating  with  life  and  full  of  truest  pathos. 
A  genuine  addition  to  literature."— A'Wj'iVi  IP'eekly. 

FROM  THE  EAST  UNTO  THE  WEST.  By 

lANE  BARLOW,  Author  of  "Irish  Idylls."  Sic.    Crown  Svo.  6,v. 

^    "1'he  genial  humour,  the  happy  knack  of  description  and  the  never-failing 

sympathy  recommend  the  book  to  those  who  like  healthy  fiction.  —Scotsman. 

DEADMAN'S.    By  Mary  Gaunt,  Author  of  "Kirk- 
hams  Find."    Crown  Svo.  6s.    An  Australian  Story. 

"  There  is  a  vigour  in  the  author's  style  that  holds  the  reader's 
"A  capital  Australian  story,    with   a   well-constructed   plot,  and  lively 
incidenls." — World. 

AN    ENEMY    TO   THE   KING.     By  R.  N. 

'      STEPHENS.    Crown  Svo.  ^.  [Second  Edition. 

"  Tlv  adventures  of  the  hero  are  told  with  considerable  ^'SO"''- „— ^"V''- 
"  II  is  full  of  movement,  and  the  movement  is  always  buojant.  -Scotsman. 

CORRAGEEN  IN  '98.     By  Mrs.  Orpen.  Crown 

^^°"  An  admirabU'  piece  of  literary  vior\(.."—Scotsman. 
"  \  vivacious  novel."— Freeman's  Journal. 

ANANIAS.     By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alan  Brodrick. 

'^™"  An'^ably  witten  "ory,  evidently  the  work  of  a  careful  and  thoughtful 
r'aer."— Scotsman. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  NEW  BOOI^  GAZETTE  AND  CAT  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  ESSEX  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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ton  ol"  010  orushod.     WorUini;  costs  must  tlicivfore  NICW  ISSUKS. 

reach  the  abnorin.illv  hii;l\  lii^ure  of  ^j.v.  c)</.  per  ton, 

ihhoii»-h  tlie  mine  has  now  been  at  work  tor  several  hknuv  nui.i.  &co.,  i.imiti-I). 

;„onths.    It  will  be  rememberecl.  J'^U^^/^^.^';;^.        with  a  capital  of 10,000.  divided  inio  5  pcr  cent, 

onlset  worUn^K'  costs  at  the  ^^^^kss  U  m  cnmnla.ive  Preference  and  Ordinary  shares  oi  £i  each, 

hif:h,  but  they  have  now  been  .edu.ed  ^^^^^    -    •  Hull  &  Co.  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  the 

per  ton.     It  th.s  result  can  ^^1-    ^^"^  • '^^  business  of  warehousemen  in  Svdney  and  London.  The 

Jumpers  IX^ep  as  there  is  reason  to  behe  e  ^  '  .  i,^,^- established  in  ,873,  and  the  accountant's 

ease    the  prohts  per    on  w.     be  ^ '  certificate  for  the  past  four  years  states  that  the  profits 

and  with  the  lull  mill  c  ^     '  have  avera^^ed  ^.8,08.    per  annum.     The  purchase 

dividends  ot  80  per  cent  w.     ^^^^^^     ''^  ^'^'^  p,ice  asked^s  i,7<S  ooo;  of  this  amount  ^-o,ooo  is 

case  at  £s  the  shares  will  be  ex.e.dinKl}  cheap.  payable  in  equal  proportions  of  Ordinary  and  Preference 

„  M,vi7c  shares,  and  the  balance  in  cash.     It  is  stated  in  the 

EsTlM.^TUD  Net  \  ield  of  Transxaal  ^Iines.  prospectus  that  the  employes  and  friends  have  applied 
Outcrops.  ^^40,000  of  the  total  issue,  and  this  amount  the 

Estimated      Price     Life  of        bable  Company  will  allot  to  them  in  full.    The  object  of  the 

Company.  Dividends.     26  Oct.     Mine.         Net  present  issue  is  to  provide  ;^32,ooo  additional  workinji^ 

"^jf''^-  capital,  and  with  this  advantage  the  directors  expect 

Per  Cent.  Years.  to  materially  increase  the  average  rate  of  profits.  The 

^.  1  J  7-"  business,  which  seems  a  fairly  remunerative  one,  will 

Fioneer  (_)   /o      •••  ,51  probably  appeal  more  to  those  directly  interested  in  the 

R.ettontemA    35      -         -  -  rade  than  to  the  general  public. 

Henry  Nourse  (-)    i^o     ...    9i  .••  12      ..•  14  ^ 

Van  Ryn   40     •••    -    •••  ...  13 

Comet   50     ...    3tV"-  t8      ...  12  Scottish  coromandel  corporation,  limited. 

Glencairn    ^35      .••  ^)^---  "      •••  JJ^        -p^g  Scottish  Cdromandel  Corporation  Is  formed  to 

terreira  ............... •••    J4  •••  •••  acquire,  from  the  Coromandel  Freehold  Company,  a 

Citv  and  ouburban  is      ...  •••  ^7       •••    v  7.     .'  .  ^     ^  t--,  •  •    ^,     tt        i-  r  <-  • 

Tnmnf^r^f*^  80  ci     .    8      ...    8  gold-mming  property  at  Tiki  in  the  Hauraki  district  of 

Si^on  n'::::::::::::    20      :::8|:..  i6      ...7  New  Zealand.     The  capital  is  ^75,000  in  i;ishar.s^ 

Roodepoort  United  ...    50      .••    4^  -  I5      -    7  of  which  45.000  are  offered  to  the  public  ;  20,000  are 

j^g^j^j,^  J 2  7  reserved  for  future  issue.    The  purchase  price  asked 

Meyer  andCharlton:::    70  10  7  js  ;^i35,ooo,  payable  as  to  ;^_i5,ooo  In  cash  ;^io,ooo 

^  ■'  ,       (1-,^  1  5  m  cash  or  shares  at  the  option  or  the  vendors,  and 

C^own"Reef(«)'":;:::::::  200'         4r-'::    8  e  10,000  in  funypald  shares.     Mr    Caddell  In  his 

Princess  i"  i-^       2o(?)  ...    6  report  states  that  "many  good  reeis  have  been  dis- 

Glnsbe^ro- "  '     ^^o      *  '    -^i^!'.'.    8  "    "...    5  covered,"  and  he  considers  that,  as  the  Hauraki  Mine 

Wemme^r lol       lo      ...    5  was  crushing  stone  averaging  15  ozs.  per  ton  at  a  profit 

Primrose    "  60  4-^V      10      ...    5  o^  about  ;^8ooo  per  month,  there  is  no  reason  why 

LanglaagteEstate"':::    30  3'  -  -    5  this  property  (three  miles  distant)  with  a  much  larger 

GeldenhSis  Main  Reef     10      ...      A-    6      ...    4  area  should  not  be  developed  with  equally  good  results 

Durban  Roodepoort...    80      ^.    5I  ...    9      -    4  There  is  no  further  information  contained  in  the  report 

Wolhuter(M   10      ...    sf  ...  40      ...    i  beyond  this.    The  directors,  the  prospectus  goes  on  to 

'^.no-elo  7''  6i         8('')  ...     i  ^ay,  before  bringing  the  Company  before  the  public, 

May  Consolidated 35  3I         9      ...    *  supplied  sufficient  capital  to  carry  out  certain  develop- 

Geldenhuis  Estate          100      ...    7{l...    7      -    o  ments  ;   but  it  does  not  seem  quite  clear  what  the 

Jubilee (^)  75  io|    ..    8      ...    o  results  of  this  development  have  been  ;  nor  is  the 

Worcester  '".."....!.!!""!".*.    60      ...    2I  ...    4      ...    o  amount  of  this  capital  stated. 

(1)  Owns  37  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  the  london  and  northern  bank,  limited. 

tO  ;^io  io.v.  per  share.    0  42  deep-level  claims,  estima-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  Northern  Bank  Invite  subscriptions 

ted  value  equivalent  to  ;^2  per  share.    (_)  ^5  shares.  ^^^^^  cumulative  Preference  and 

C)  52  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  o  £1  ^    ^^^^  Ordinary  shares  of  ;^io  each,  upon  which  It  is 

per  share.    {')  ;^4_shares.    («)  51I  deep-level  claims,  -^^^^^^^  to  call  up  only  ;^2  105.  per  share,  and  of  the 

estimated  value  equivalent  to  ;^2  10..  per  share  and  47  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  -^^  constituted  a  reserve  liability. 

water-right  claims.     (')  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not  ^,         -V^,      r  u    i        u-^u    -,0.  .-^oiUr  or, 

^  ,      .  ^  o      r     1  •  J.-     i.  J     1  The  capital   of  this   new   bank,  which   is  really  an 

taken  into  account.   H  18  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  ^^^^lon  with  the  Leeds  Joint  Stock  Bank,  is 

equivalent  to  ^4  per  share.  ^:2oo,ooo   In    proportions  of   25,000   Preference  and 

Deep  Levels  175,000  Ordinary  shares.    The  Leeds  Joint  Stock  Bank 

p^Q.  has  been  in  existence  for  seven  years  and  its  nominal 
Estimated        Price,     Life  of    bable  capital  is  ;z^400,ooo  of  which  ;^300,ooo  has  been  sub- 
Company.           Dividends.      26  Oct.    Mine.      Net  scribed.     Its    connexion   with    Leeds    and  Yorkshire 

^p^*^'  generally  is  a  sound  one,  and  the  profits  have  been 

Per  Cent.  Years,  steadily  increasing.    This  new  enterprise  will  follow  the 

"''■Robinson  Deep   200      ...  9I    ...  20  ...  17  same  policy  of  many  of  the  other  leading  banks,  namely 

"*Durban  Deep  (1)    50      ...  3^    ...  15  ...  14  that  of  steadily  absorbing  ctiier  smaller  banks,  and 

*Nourse  Deep    60      ...  5I    ...  43  ...  10  particularly  in  the  comm.erci  il  centres  of  the  Midland 

"'*'Crown  Deep   200      ...14^    ...  16  ...    9  Counties  and  the  North  of  Eiv';l  ind.  Negotiations, 

*Rose  Deep      105      ...  8i  ...  15  ...    8  says  the  prospectus,  are  in  progress  for  the  acquisition 

*Jumpers  Deep    40      ...  4J    ...  36         7  of  other  banking  undertakings.     Further  on  It  states, 

"^Village  Main  Reef  (-)  ...    75      ...  6\l^  ...  13  ...    7  very  truly,  that  there  Is  at  present  little  inducement  to 

*Geldenhuis  Deep   7o(^)  ...  9I''  ...  23  ...    4  purchase  bank  shares  owing  to  the  high  prices  at  which 

♦Bonanza   io8(^)  ...  4^!-  ...    5  ...    3  they  stand.    The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  Leeds  Joint 

*Glen  Deep   18      ...  3I    ...  25  ...    3  Stock  Bank  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  ;^9  lo^.  per  share. 

■"Simmer  and  Jack   4-|-('')...  4f  (*)     30  ...  3 

Langlaagte  Deep   21      ...  2|    ...15...    2  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  mines   marked  thus  *  are  already  at  work.  ^^''[^''''"^T^^  """^^ 

n\  r\  r,     J  ^^^iT~.        \  ,  pany  you  mention.    If  you  know  the  name  of  the  liquidator 

<  )  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value  ^^ite  to  him  for  information. 

^36,000,  and  wiU  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims        j  ^.-(i)  Yes.    (2)  The  Company  is  sound  and  pays  good 

at  a  price  equivalent  to  £1  per  share,     f)  Owns  25,000  dividends.    (3)  Present  price  quite  high  enough. 

Wemmer  shares,  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.        miner  (Brockenhurst).-The  sorting  arrangements  are  not 

<  )  Calculated  on  actual  profits  of  working.  (*)  ^^5  yet  completed.  When  thorough  sorting  is  possible  the  profits 
-shares.  are  likely  to  increase  materially. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  LATEST  SHAKESPEAREAN  CRITIC  : 
MR.  A.  B.  WALKLEY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR,  —  I  am  a  regular  reader  of  both  the  "Saturday  Re- 
view "  and  the  "  Daily  Chronicle."   I  know  also  that 
the  dramatic  critic  of  a  certain  halfpenny  evening  paper 
writes  occasional  articles  for  the  latter  journal  under 
his  initials,   "A.   B.   \V."     But  I  had  no  idea  that 
"A.  B.  W."  believed  himself  not  only  a  dramatic  critic 
but  a  Shakespearean  scholar  also.     It  was  with  some 
surprise  therefore  that  I  saw  in  my  "  Chronicle"  of  the 
2 1st   October   a    reference  to   your  recent   series  of 
articles  on  "The  True  Shakespeare."    The  "trick,"  as 
Mr.  "  A.  B.  W. "  describes  these  articles,  "  had  already 
been  done  by  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot  in  a  review  article 
so  long  ago  as  1853."    I  promptly  betook  me  to  the 
British    Museum    to    behold    this   achievement    of  a 
writer  known  to  have  had  some   information  about 
Lombard  Street,  but  hitherto  unknown  as  a  Shake- 
spearean  critic.      To   my   annoyance    I    found  my 
afternoon    wasted,    for    in    this    vaunted    article  I 
could  discover  no  trace  of  any  attempt  to  identify 
Shakespeare   with   any  of  his   characters   much  less 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  as  Mr.  Frank  Harris 
has  done.     I  found  in  Mr.  Bagehot  nothing  but  the 
commonplaces  of  literary  criticism  of  his  time.     It  is 
true  that  in  one  place  he  says,  "  Anyhow  you  feel  about 
Shakespeare  that  he  could  have  been  a  link  boy  "  ;  and 
again,  "But  a  more  proper  instance  of  (what  has  an 
odd  sound)  the  malevolence  of  Shakespeare  is  to  be 
found  in  the  play  of  '  Measure  for  Measure ' "  ;  and 
again,  "We  fear  he  (Shakespeare)  had  no  opinion  of 
traders."    This  clearly  represents  the  highest  level  of 
Mr.  Walter  Bagehot's  achievement  in  the  understanding 
of  Shakespeare's  personal  character.    No  one  but  Mr. 
Walter  Bagehot  could  have  written,   "The  English 
Constitution  is,  to  most  of  us,  a  thing  immutable,  and 
such  no  doubt  it  was"  to  Shakespeare."    But,  Sir,  it  was 
not  these  strange  utterances  alone  that  made  me  angry 
with  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  for  sending  me  on  a  vain 
errand  to  the  British  Museum.    Mr.  Walkley's  own 
critical  powers  must  be  a  strange  growth  if  he  agrees 
with  Mr.   Bagehot  in  his  estimate  of  Shakespeare's 
"Sonnets."      "They,"    he   declares,    "are   not  the 
kind    of  verse   to   take    any   particular   hold  upon 
the  mind  permanently  and  for  ever,  but  at  a  certain 
period    they    take    too   much.      As    first    of  April 
poetry    they   are    perfect."      In    another    place  he 
says  :   "In  spite  of  the  name  of  its  author,  the  poem 
(the  'Sonnets')  has  never  been  popular  and  surely 
this  is  sufficient."     This  shows  how  completely  Mr 
Bagehot    himself   failed  to   appreciate  Shakespeare's 
contemptuous  reference  in  Hamlet  to  the  judgment  of 
"the  million."    Elsewhere  I  found  a  sentiment  which 
I  am   convinced  will  find  a   responsive  echo   in  Mr. 
Walkley's  soul.     "  In  spiritedness,"  Mr.  Bagehot  says,^ 
"  the  style  of  Shakespeare  is  very  like  to  that  of  Scott," 
and  in  another  place  he  declares  that  the  two  were 
much  alike.    Most  surprising  of  all,  however,  is  the 
following  dictum  by  the  historian  of  Lombard  Street  : 
"  Intense  animal  spirits  are  the  single   sentiment  (if 
they  be  a  sentiment)  of  the  entire  character  (of  Falstaff). 
We  mean  that  the  ani'ii  .l  j  pirits  of  Falstaff  give  him 
an  easy  vague  diff.i  •  v;  s.igacity  which  is  peculiar  to 
him."    This  of  the  F.Jstaff' who  said  of  his  "ragged 
regiment,"    "These  are  the  cankers  of  a  calm  reign 
and  a  long  peace."    I  closed  the  "  National  Review," 
in  which  Mr.  Bagehot's  article  appeared,  firmly  con- 
vinced that  even  Mr.  Walkley,  if  he  had  read  it  and  not 
merely  heard  of  its  title,  would  not  have  dared  to  send 
any  one  to  look  at  it  —Yours  faithfully,  W.  U. 

[While  thanking  our  correspondent  Mr.  "  W.  U.  " 
for  his  interesting  letter,  we  feel  compelled  to  remark 
that  the  name  of  Bagehot  is  as  unknown  in  literature  or 
literary  criticism  as  that  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley. 
Surely  the  latter  gentleman  should  not  sign  himself 
"A.  B.  W.,"  but  "A.  B.  C.  "  —  Ed.  "Saturday 
Review."! 


We  regret  to  have  again  to  hold  over  Mr.  Frank 
Harris's  article  on  "  Shakespeare  s  Women." 


THE  PATRIOTIC  FRAUD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  charitable  public  are  indebted  to  you  for 
your  systematic  exposure  of  the  maladministration  of 
the  Patriotic  Fund,  but  I  confess  that  I  for  one  should 
have  enjoyed  an  even  more  vigorous  and  pointed  summing 
up  by  way  of  finish  to  the  series  of  articles.  The  thing 
has  been  discussed  in  the  Press  and  in  Parliament  times 
without  end,  and  the  facts  are  not  in  dispute.  What  is 
wanted  is  that  some  one  should  take  the  fraud  by  the 
throat,  and  give  public  opinion  a  lead  as  to  the  way  to 
treat  a  gigantic  public  abuse  that  has  done  more  to 
freeze  charity  at  its  very  source,  and  to  make  "  relief 
funds  "  of  all  sorts  a  byword,  than  anything  else  in  our 
time.  Is  it  because  an  aged  Royal  Duke  sits  at  the 
head  of  this  body,  and  guides  it  in  its  chosen  task  of  in- 
tercepting and  checking  charity,  that  no  one  seems  to 
have  courage  to  point  the  moral  ? 

And  that  moral,  in  a  word,  is  simply  this  :  The 
Patriotic  Fund  has  been  captured  by  a  clique  of  officials, 
and  is  being  run  by  them  in  their  own  interest,  and  not 
in  that  of  the  supposed  beneficiaries.  What  is  the 
obvious  duty  of  any  competent  and  honest  committee 
charged  with  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  left 
behind  by  any  disaster,  such  as  that  of  the  "Captain"  or 
the  "  Victoria,"  to  take  two  instances  well  in  the  public 
memory  ?  Surely  it  is  to  calculate  their  resources,  to 
classify  the  victims  according  to  their  necessities,  and 
then  to  provide  for  them  by  the  purchase  of  annuities, 
the  education  and  apprenticing  of  orphans,  or  the  grant 
of  lump  sums  as  circumstances  seem  to  require.  This, 
as  Mr.  Ralph  Hardy  told  the  select  committee,  is  "what 
they  would  do  in  the  city."  But  as  the  immortal  J.  B. 
Robinson  has  it,  "they  didn't  know  everything  down  in 
Judee."  To  have  adopted  the  common  -  sense,  the 
honest,  the  business  course  would,  it  is  true,  have  pro- 
vided for  the  widows  and  orphans  as  the  generous 
public  intended  ;  but  then  what  w^ould  have  become  of 
the  officials  ?  We  should  have  had  no  such  juicy  and 
nourishing  items  as  "Salaries  £ii4-S  25.  3^-,"  or 
"  Pensions  to  officials  £72$."  The  poor  widows  might, 
it  is  true,  have  got  more  than  a  starvation  35.  6d.  a 
week  ;  but  what  on  earth  would  have  happened  to  the 
"honorary"  secretaries  at  ;^6oo  a  year?  Why,  the 
whole  ^'18,600  debited  to  capital  account  for  ""  estab- 
lishment charges  and  pensions  "  might  have  gone  in  the 
relief  of  distress,  which  is  preposterous !  for  do  we  not 
all  know  that  when  the  British  public  subscribed  this 
money,  it  meant  it  to  go  in  providing  snug  berths  for 
already  pensioned  officers,  and  not  to  be  squandered  in 
keeping  importunate  widows  from  the  workhouse  ? 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this.  Your  investi- 
gator is  much  puzzled  as  to  why  this  money  should  be 
"husbanded"  instead  of  being  applied  in  accordance 
with  the  intentions  of  its  donors.  I  can  tell  him.  It  is 
being  husbanded  in  order  to  provide  salaries,  and  offices 
and  pensions  for  the  large  and  greedy  family  of  Tite. 
Barnacles  whose  profound  conviction  it  is  that  public 
funds  and  public  revenues  exist  solely  for  their  benefit. 
And  the  dear  old,  sleepy,  contented,  British  public 
seems  quite  to  enjoy  the  whole  situation. — Yours,  &c., 

HOOLIGANS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Revie\v. 

Sir,— If  it  were  as  imperative  for  lads  to  learn  trades 
in  board  schools  as  it  is  for  them  to  learn  lessons,  we 
should  have  less  of  the  above  gentry  in  the  future,  but 
the  present  method  seems  to  be  to  put  them  under 
"lock  and  key"  before  allowing  them  a  chance  of 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  a  trade.  This  can  scarcely 
be  to  the  advantage  of  ratepayers,  apart  from  the 
pernicious  effect  on  the  offenders.  S.  E.  H. 

P.S.— I  notice  that  a  learned  magistrate  stated  from 
the  Bench  a  few  days  since  that  boys  should  fight. _  If 
this  is  to  be  general  they  should  all  be  taught  boxmg, 
otherwise  some  may  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

THE  CASE  OF  PERFORMING  ANIMALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, —In  a  recent  number  of  your  weekly  (8  October) 
Mr.  F.  E.  Aflalo  discusses  "The  Case  of  Performing 
Animals,"  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  for  the 
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animal  psvcholoi^ist  sucli  oxliihitions  cannot  have  tlie 
slif^litest  value."  This  view  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
The  methods  used  by  the  trainer  in  teachintJ  his  animals 
tricks  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public,  even  when 
not  excessively  cruel,  are  not  such  as  to  throw  any  li^^ht 
upon  the  nature  and  dci^ree  of  their  intelli^'ence  or  the 
possibilities  of  its  development.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
thai  the  psvcholoi^ists,  who  observe  the  working's  ot 
mind  in  animals  'and  collect  all  available  materials 
illustratin*,' this  interesting  subject,  have  never  derived 
any  noteworthy  information  from  this  source.  Animals 
reveal  their  aptitudes  and  develop  their  mental  faculties 
through  their  association  with  man  both  in  the  house- 
hold and  in  a  well-conducted  zoological  g-arden,  but 
not  in  the  menagerie.  This  is  a  point  on  which,  I 
believe,  all  animal  psychologists  agree. 

E.  P.  Ev.\NS. 

FLOGGING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturd.w  Review. 

Sir,— Since  humanitarianism  is  commonly  regarded 
(whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  as  sentimentalism,  it  may 
be  well  to'  ins'ist  that  the  question  whether  violent 
criminals  should  be  flogged  is  not  so  much  one  of 
humanity  versus  inhumanity  as  of  scientific  versus 
unscientific  treatment. 

The  unscientific  attitude  of  mind  is  well  exemplified 
by  the  letter  signed  "S.  F."  in  your  issue  of  15  October, 

S.  F."  supports  flogging  on  three  grounds  :— 

(1)  "That  punishrnent  is  the  greatest  deterrent 
which  criminals  object  to  most."  This  is  not  only 
contradicted  by  all  experience,  but  is  at  variance  with 
elementary  facts  of  psychology.  We  all  dread  tooth- 
ache, vet  extremely  few  are  deterred  by  the  mere 
prospect  of  it,  however  certain,  from  neglecting  pre- 
cautions against  it  that  involve  a  little  trouble.  If  this 
is  the  case  with  "  ordinary  law-abiding  citizens,"  what 
can  we  expect  in  the  case  of  criminals  of  the  violent 
kind,  in  whom  the  trust  in  "  luck"  and  the  inability  to 
restrain  immediate  impulses  out  of  consideration  for 
remote  results  are  especially  prominent  ? 

(2)  "The  tax-payers'  point  of  view:  why  are  we  to 
pay  for  the  keep  of  an  expensive  rufiian  when  he  can  be 
equally  well  dealt  with  at  the  cost  of  a  cat-o'-nine-tails?  " 
&c.  I  need  not  point  out  the  delightful  simplicity 
with  which  the  whole  question  at  issue  is  begged  in  the 
words  "equally  well"  ;  but  does  "  S.  F."  imagine  that 
violent  criminals  while  at  large  cost  the  nation  nothing? 
or  does  he  really  believe  that  flogging,  if  only  it  be 
sufficient  in  quantity,  must  inevitably  change  a 
"Hooligan"  into  a  law-abiding  citizen  ?  If  the  latter, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  bring  forward  some  evidence  in 
support  of  an  even  more  extreme  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  lash  than  any  previous  advocate  of  it  has 
ventured  to  assert. 

(3)  "There  is  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction,  too, 
to  the  ordinary  law-abiding  citizen  in  making  the 
cowardly  ruffian  suffer  some  of  the  physical  pain,"  &c. 
Here,  at  last,  we  have  a  genuine  reason,  and  the  one 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  outcry  for  the 
lash.  "Let  us  flog  to  aff'ord  ourselves  the  enjoyment 
of  knowing  that  it  is  being  done."  Thanks  are  due  to 
"  S.  F."  for  this  candid  admission  of  what  other  de- 
fenders of  the  lash  have  so  strenuously  denied — an 
admission  which  fully  justifies  the  charge  of  senti- 
mentalism against  them  instead  of  against  the  humani- 
tarians. "  S.  F."  is  apparently  so  proud  of  the  revenge 
instinct  that  he  believes  it  to  be  confined  to  virtuous 
people,  and  does  not  consider  that  when  he  says  to 
the  Hooligan,  "You  have  knocked  out  somebody's 
eye,  and  therefore  I  shall  have  you  flogged,"  the 
Hooligan  may  mentally  reply  afterwards,  "  I  have  been 
flogged,  so  I  shall  knock  out  somebody  else's  eye  as 
soon  as  I  get  a  chance." 

I  would  suggest  that  the  sympathy  expressed  by 
"  S.  F."  for  the  Hooligan's  victims  might  be  extended 
to  his  potential  future  victims,  even  at  the  cost  of 
sacrificing  his  personal  enjoyment  of  the  satisfaction  of 
the  retaliating  instinct.  No  doubt  that  instinct  is  a 
strong  one  in  human  nature,  and  as  a  merely  momentary 
feeling  I  cannot  deny  my  sympathy  with  it.  But  it  is 
absolutely  antagonistic  to  the  scientific  spirit  in  which 
the  prevention  of  crime  should  be  studied. — I  am,  &c., 

A.  M.  Davies. 
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R1-:\1E\V.S. 
rRASH  BY  SHELLEY. 

"Original     I'oelry    bv    Victor   and   Cazire "  (Percy 
Bysshe   Shelley  and    Elizabeth    Shelley).  Edited 
by  Richard  Garnett.    London  :  Lane. 
T  N  a  paradoxical  essay,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  been 
i     lately  pleading  for  perishable   books.     He  would 
introduce  an  automatic  machinery  by  which  no  paper 
should  be  used  except  what  was  warranted  to  vanish 
in,  say,  a  hundred  years.    This  would  mean  that  if  a 
document  was  not  'reprinted  within  a  hundred  years,  it 
would  absolutely  cease  to  be.    Every  person  of  sense- 
except  Dr.  Garnett,  who  is  prejudiced  by  the  ardours  ot 
discovery— will   wish   that   the   miserable  volume  ot 
Shelley's  boyish  verses  which  has  evaded  the  world  so 
successfully  for   nearly  ninety  years,  could  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so  to  the  end  ;  and  still  more  will  everybody 
regret  that  Mr.   Lane's  unnecessary  reprint  was  not 
issued  upon  vanishing  paper.    We  think  that  we  have 
never  met  with  a  more  remarkable  instance  than  this  ot 
the  habit  we  have  formed  of  encumbering  ourselves 
with  accumulations  of  the  absolutely  useless.     Here  is 
a  little  volume  of  abject  verse,  published  in  1810,  and 
felt,  from  its  first  moment  of  existence,  to  be  so  un- 
worthy that  it  instantly  disappeared,  yet  not  allowed, 
after  all,  to  die  a  decent  death,  but  raked  up  again  trom 
its  grave  and  distributed  broadcast  through  the  country. 
Could  anything  be  more  depressing  ?  .  -aa 

But  it  is  not  merely  a  needless  addition  to  the  midden 
of  rubbish  by  which  the  world  is  being  choked  ;  it  is  an 
injury  to  the  fame  of  a  great  writer.  Shelley  is  the 
representative  of  whatever  is  ethereal,  transcendent  and 
exquisite.  He  lives  in  our  imaginations  as  a  fairy 
being,  eminent  in  splendour  and  melody.  It  happens 
to  be  a  tiresome  fact  that  Shelley,  before  his  tempera- 
ment asserted  itself  in  a  characteristic  direction,  wrote 
a  vast  amount  of  unmitigated  nonsense.  He  wrote 
nightmare  romances  in  bad  prose,  besprinkled  with 
poetry  that  was  even  worse.  These  have  not  been 
spared  us  by  his  editors.  Not  only  "  St.  Iroyne,  but 
the  inexpressible  "  Zastrozzi,"  have  been  reprinted  to 
gratify  idle  bibliographers,  and  to  reach  the  real  works 
of  Shelley,  in  prose  or  verse,  we  have  now  to  tread 
through  miles  of  sand  and  silliness.  Professor  Dowden 
found  a  great  many  more  pieces  of  early  doggerel,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  spare  us  the  publication  ot 
them.  An  American  enthusiast  has  extracted  the 
ragged  regiment  of  these,  and  made  a  book  of  them. 
But  one  thing  has  till  now  been  spared  us.  Nobody 
could  find  Victor  and  Cazire.  These  ingenious  infants 
had  hidden  themselves  so  coyly  in  the  bulrushes  that  no 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  could  discover  them.  It  was  gene- 
rally hoped  that  they  had  been  carried  down  the  flood 
of  time,  and  swept  out  to  sea.  But,  alas  !  no  ;  here 
they  are,  a  dingy  couple,  a  fresh  disgrace  to  Shelley, 
and  a  new  joy  to  foolish  bibliopoles. 

The  badness  of  these  verses  is  astounding.  There 
are  seventeen  pieces  in  all,  and  of  these  three  are 
attributed  to  Elizabeth  Shelley  ;  the  rest  are  no  doubt 
by  her  brother.  There  is  probably  no  other  instance 
in  literary  history  of  a  man  writing  so  badly  as  this  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  and  yet  ultimately  writing  so  well. 
Dr.  Garnett  speaks  of  "the  crudity  of  Shelley's  early 
verse,"  but  "crude"  does  not  seem  to  us  the  epithet 
for  it.  What  makes  it  so  unspeakable  is  the  silly 
sweetness  of  it,  the  absence  of  any  imitation  of  a 
decent  model.  When  Shelley  wrote  Victor's  pieces  m 
this  volume  of  1810  he  was  enslaved  to  two  types  of 
literature,  one  of  which,  the  horrific  ballads  of  "  Monk  " 
Lewis,  Dr.  Garnett  recognises,  while  the  other,  which  is 
still  more  strongly  marked,  he  seems  to  have  overlooked. 
What  Shelley  was  chiefly  imitating  was  the  poetry  of 
the  Delia  Cruscans.  He  was  at  the  feet  of  Arley  ;  he 
smote  the  harp-strings  of  Anna  Matilda.  We  fancy 
that  if  Dr.  Garnett  is  really  so  extremely  anxious  to 
discover  the  sources  of  the  inspiration  of  Victor,  he 
would  do  well  to  examine  the  columns  of  the  "  World' 
newspaper  for  1787  and  1788.  But  what  a  distressing 
task  it  will  be  ! 

We  have  no  wish  to  be  unreasonable  even  to  biblio- 
graphers, and  for  Dr.  Garnett  especially  we  have  a 
sincere  respect.    We  can  comprehend  his  excitement. at 
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the  fulfilment  in  1898  of  a  prophecy  whicli  he  was  astute 
enouirh  to  make  in  1859.  But  we  should  like  to  ask 
him  whether  all  purposes  would  not  have  been  fulfilled 
by  placing:  the  unique  copy,  which  has  just  turned  up, 
in  a  case  in  the  British  Museum  Library?  There  it 
would  have  lain,  a  sad  little  proof  that  men  of  genius 
may  sometimes  pass  through  a  period  of  imbecility  in 
their  callow  youth.  But  what  possible  end  is  served  by 
the  reprinting  of  the  wretched  stuff  for  every  ignoramus 
to  buy,  and  make  a  mockery  of  Shelley's  fame  with  ? 
Moreover,  in  Dr.  Garnett's  preface,  we  note  a  phrase 
which  is  really  sinister, — "When  these  pieces  are  in- 
corporated into  Shelley's  works,"  he  says.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  weird  tribe  of  Shelley-worshippers  have  already 
made  up  their  minds  to  commit  this  further  outrage  on 
his  memory?  If  so,  we  lose  no  time  in  putting  in  our 
earnest  protest. 

This  unnecessary  reprint  adds  nothing  worth  pos- 
sessing to  our  knowledge  of  Shelley's  condition, 
character  or  mental  development.  Dr.  Garnett's  pre- 
face is  a  skilful  and  ingenious  piece  of  special  pleading, 
to  prove  that  it  does  ;  but  we  read  what  he  says,  and 
we  turn  to  the  wretched  verses,  and  we  are  not  con- 
vinced. In  short,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  in 
the  immortal  words  of  Caliban,  to  any  one  purposing 
to  spend  his  money  on  this  elegant  blue  volume,  "  Let 
it  alone,  thou  fool  ;  it  is  but  trash." 
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"The  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  918-1273 

Tout.     London  :  Rivingtons. 
"  England  under  the  Later  Hanoverians,  1760-1837." 

By  A.  J.  Evans  and  C.  S.  Fearenside.     London  : 

Clive. 

"  Kingcraft  in  Scotland,  and  Other  Essays."    By  Peter 
Ross,  LL.  D.    Paisley  :  Gardner. 

WE  are  glad  to  note  the  appearance  of  another  volume 
of  the  useful  "General  History  of  Europe," 
which  Mr.  Hassall  edits.  Professor  Tout's  ' '  Empire  and 
Papacy"  covers  the  period  from  918  to  1273.  We  fancy 
that  the  only  gap  now  remaining  in  the  series  Is  that 
•which  may  roughly  be  described  as  the  "  Later  Middle 
Ages,"  i.e.,  the  time  between  the  election  of  Rudolf  of 
Hapsburg  to  the  Imperial  throne  and  the  commencement 
of  the  great  Italian  wars  of  the  Renaissance. 

Professor  Tout's  volume  is  all  the  more  welcome  that 
it  covers  the  epoch  most  neglected  by  English  writers 
in  the  whole  of  European  history.  Save  the  short 
sketch  in  Mr.  Bryce's  "  Holy  Roman  Empire"  and  the 
later  volumes  of  Palgrave's  "  England  and  Normandy," 
there  is  nothing  written  in  English  about  the  great 
Ottos  and  their  doings,  except  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned with  ecclesiastical  matters.  Why  we  do  not  yet 
possess  an  linglish  history  of  mediaival  Germany,  either 
on  a  small  or  a  large  scale,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  French 
history  before  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus  has  been 
almost  equally  neglected  ;  we  have  nothing  save  sum- 
maries in  sc'hoolbooks  to  tell  us  about  the  earlier 
Capetians. 

Many  readers  will  regret  that  exigencies  of  space 
have  forced  Professor  Tout  to  concentrate  his  attention 
almost  entirely  on  the  central  tragedy  of  his  period — 
the  struggle  of  the  lunperors  with  the  Papacy.  He  has 
no  space  for  many  episodes  of  great  intrinsic  interest, 
such  as  the  gradual  decline  of  the  Scandinavian  Powers, 
or  the  conquest  of  Russia  by  the  Tartars,  or  the  building 
up  of  the  Portuguese  kingdom.  Even  the  Crusades 
have  to  be  treated  more  or  less  as  a  side  issue,  and 
the  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  details  of  the  romantic 
campaigns  of  the  Baldwins  and  Amanngs  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  book  is,  like  most  of  the  other  volumes  of  its 
series,  a  very  solid  and  valuable  piece  of  work,  con- 
structed at  first  hand  from  the  contemporary  chron- 
icles, but  at  the  same  time  controlled  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  recent .  results  of  German  and  French  research. 
Some  of  the  author's  judgments  will  be  surprising  to 
those  who  know  the  period  only  from  old-fashioned 
manuals.  He  holds,  for  example,  that  Henry  VI. 
was  the  most  powerful  and  successful  of  all  the 
Emperors  (p.  310)  : — 

"  Never  was  the  empire  so  strong  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.    All  Italy  was  directly  under  his  rule. 


The  Pisan  and  Genoese  fleets  conquered  Corsica  and 
Sardinia  in  his  name.  His  troops  occupied  the 
patrinus  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Senate  kept  Celestine  HI.  from  doing  any  harm. 
Germany  was  obedient.  The  king  of  England  had 
become  his  vassal,  and  the  heir  of  the  Guelfs  was  his 
follower  and  supporter.  The  kings  of  the  East  sought 
his  friendship  and  assistance  :  the  Lusignans  in  Cyprus 
boasted  that  they  were  the  vassals  of  the  Latin  empire. 
Three  ambitions  henceforth  possess  Henry's  soul.  He 
would  make  the  empire  hereditary  in  his  house,  and 
unite  the  German  and  Sicilian  crowns.  He  would  rule 
Europe  from  Italy  as  a  centre.  He  would  make  him- 
self lord  of  the  East,  setting  on  foot  a  crusade  that 
should  conquer  the  schismatic  Greeks.  Wild  as  his 
schemes  appeared,  his  extraordinary  successes  made 
them  not  altogether  visionary." 

If  he  had  not  been  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
two,  leaving  as  his  heir  a  child  In  the  cradle,  he  might 
have  turned  back  the  whole  stream  of  history,  and  left  the 
empire  triumphant  in  its  long  struggle  with  Papal 
aggression  and  German  particularism. 

Anotl^er  judgment  of  Professor  Tout's  which  will 
rouse  some  surprise  is  his  respectful  treatment  of  the 
early  Capetian  kings.  Robert  was  "no  weak  uxorious 
prince,  as  he  has  so  often  been  described,  but  a  mighty 
hunter,  a  vigorous  warrior,  and  an  active  statesman." 
Henry  I.  was  "brave  and  active,  if  not  very  wise." 
The  corpulent  Philip  I.  was  "a  shrewd  man,  of  sharp 
and  biting  speech  and  clear  political  vision."  Alto- 
gether, the  dynasty  were  "not  so  feeble  as  they  have 
been  described.  The  French  king  was  still  the  centre 
round  which  the  feudal  system  revolved.  He  had  a 
store  of  legal  claims  and  traditions  of  authority,  which 
he  could  put  into  force  at  any  favourable  moment.  He 
inherited  the  traditions  of  the  Carlovinglans,  and,  rightly 
or  wronglv,  was  regarded  as  their  successor." 

If  there  Is  any  part  of  Professor  Tout's  valuable  book 
which  we  should  feel   inclined  to  criticise  it  is  the 
chapters  into  which  he  has  compressed  the  history  of 
the  Crusades.    The  desire  to  be  short  has  sometimes  led 
him  into  inaccuracy  of  statement,  though  he  has  pro- 
bably got  the  right  knowledge  in  his  head.    For  ex- 
ample, on  page  183  the  First  Crusade  is  said  to  have 
"made  all  Syria  again    Christian."    When  Aleppo, 
Hamah  and  Damascus  still  hemmed  in  the  Latin  states 
the  statement  is  most  misleading.    The  description  of 
Louis  VII. 's  march  through  Asia  Minor  is  very  faulty. 
"The  French  resolved,"  says    Professor   Tout,  "to 
march  round  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  through  lands 
still  largely  subject  to  the  Greek  empire.    The  route 
lengthened  their  march,  but  did  not  save  them  from 
incessant  Turkish  attacks."    Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Louis  VII.  was  not  subject  to  the  smallest  molestation 
from  the  Turks  till  he  abandoned  his  route  along  the 
coast  and  struck  up  the  valley  of  the  Marauder  into 
the  interior  of  Caria.    All  his  troubles  came  upon  him 
when  he  made  a  short  cut  across  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  in  order  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  of   the  Carlan  and  Lyclan  coast-Hne. 
The  disasters  which  so  thinned  his  unfortunate  army 
were  all  sufTered  in  the  mountains  of  the  Inland,  between 
AntIoch-on-Ma;ander  and  Attalia.     The  cutting  up  at 
the  Eungundon  of  the  6000  pilgrims  who  tried  to  force 
their  way  to  Cllicia  after  the  king  and  the  knights  had 
gone  by  sea  to  Palestine  does  not  form  a  real  exception 
to  this  statement,  for  the  campaign  was  already  com- 
pletely wrecked  before  this  detachment  set  out  on  its 
hopeless' way.    On  page  193  it  is  misleading  to  say 
that  "  the  Ameer  of  Damascus  was  the  chief  enemy  of 
Noureddin."    The  Ameer  was  a  boy  of  ten;  the  real 
enemy  was  the  Ameer's  vizier,  Muin-ed-din.    The  map 
of  Syria  at  the  death  of  Saladin,  on  page  _ig6,  Js  in- 
correct, in  that  it  gives  far  too  small  a  territory  to  the 
Christians.    Not  only  was  the  county  of  Tripoli  much 
larger,  but  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in   1193  still 
stretched  right  down  the  coast  of  Palestine,  ending  not 
at  Acre  (as  the  map  shows),  but  at  Joppa.    There  were 
half  a  dozen  strong  places  like  Caifa,  Athlit,  Arsouf,  and 
Joppa  itself  in  Christian  hands  south  of  the  point  wh%re 
the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  Is  made  to  end. 

The  other  two  books  which  we  have  to  review 
demand  far  less  attention  than  Mr.  Tout's  valuable 
volume.      Messrs.     Evans    &    Fearenside's    "  Later 
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Hanoverians."    thoiii^h   it  calls  ilsolC   part         " /''i*;. 
University  Tutorial  Series,"  is  really  a  school-book  ot 
•I  ivnc  no'w  not  unconinion,  where  the  subiecl-niatter  is 
cui  up  into  topics  insleaa  of  hein-  treated  m  chrono- 
logical  order.      This   has   its   advantaj;es   and  dis- 
advantages ;    somethin-   is    f^ained   in   the  ^J^Y 
compact  treatment  of  individual  movements.    On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  an  obvious  anomaly  ni  tuulini;- 
Pitt's  legislation  asjainst  the  Knijhsh  Jacobms  in  17^)^  :y 
dealt  with  after  Waterloo,  while  the     Industrial  kevo- 
lution"  is  not  tackled  till  after  the  trench  Revolution 
of  i8',o  has  been  dismissed.     Irish  history  is  maue 
into  a  sort  of  appendix  alon-  with  Indian  and  Colonial 
alYairs.  so  that  we  read  of  the  strus:t?le  with  the  t  rench 
Republic  in  17QVW  on  pa-es  286^7,  while  the  details 
of  the  '08  in  Ireland  are  K'iven  on  page  417  ;  things  so 
intimately  associated  cannot  be  taken  apart  without 
a  loss  of  perspective.    A  few  facts  seem  to  require 
revision,  e.^.,  there  were  no  French  vessels  at  the  battle 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent  (p.  286)  ;  the  Austrians  were  cer- 
tainly not  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Aspern  (p.  303); 
Graham's   victory  at   Barosa   as   certainly  failed  to 
compel  the  French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz  (p.  303). 
By  the  wav,  the  critic  may  ask  why  the  Hanoverians 
are  spelt  with  a  single  n  on  the  cover  and  title-page, 
while  they  appear  with  two  n's  on  the  page-headings 
within  the  volume,  l'.£:,  on  pages  30-36. 

Mr.  Peter  Ross's  "Kingcraft  in  Scotland  consists 
of  a  dozen  essays  of  varying  merit,  which  are  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  their  topics.  ihe 
trao-edv  of  the  "Minister  of  Spott "  is  an  interesting 
side-light  on   the   early  history  of  the   Kirk  under 
Tames  VI  •  there  is  some  little-knowm  matter  collected 
in  "  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  Rome/'  and  the  article 
on  "  The  Patriotic  Songs  of  the  American  War  of  the 
Secession  "  deals  with  a  subject  on  which  Englishnien 
have  practically  no  knowledge  whatever.    On  the  other 
hand,  when  Mr.  Ross  tries  to  deal  with  high  matters, 
such  as  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  popular  liberty  in 
Scotland,  he  is  going  beyond  his  depth.    For  a  passage 
testifying   to  the   most   hopeless  want   of  historical 
perspective,  as  well  as  of  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
chronicles,  we  commend  the  following  to  the  critic  :— 
' '  That  rank  cowardice  was  as  much  the  cause  of  the 
disgraceful  attitude  of  the  Scottish  nobles  to  Wallace 
as  "his  own  comparatively  lowly  origin  may  be  safely 
concluded  when  we  read  of  their  behaviour  to  Bruce. 
That  patriot  was  of  as  high  lineage  as  any  of  them, 
yet  in  1305  he  could  only  rally  to  his  standard  two  earls, 
Lennox  and  Athole,  and  fourteen  barons.    Out  of  the 
forfeited  estates  of  the  recreant  peers  Bruce  provided 
for   new  favourites  of  fortune,  and  men  of  greater 
simplicity  of  heart,  singleness  of  purpose  and  devotion 
to  their  king  never  wore  the  ermine  in  Scotland." 

That  Bruce,  hitherto  a  partisan  of  England,  was  a 
"  patriot,"  that  the  barons  were  bound  to  follow  him 
because  he  was  well  born,  in  spite  of  his  more  than 
doubtful  title  and  his  bloody  and  sacrilegious  d6but  at 
Dumfries,  and  that  the  Pre'tender's  first  followers  were 
men  of  "simple  heart,"  are  statements  that  will  cer- 
tainly startle  any  one  who  knows  much  about  the  early 
fourteenth  century  in  Scotland. 

"MYSTERIOUS  MR.  SABIN,"  AND  OTHER 
NOVELS. 

MYSTERIOUS  Mr.  Sabin,"  by  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim  (Ward,  Lock),  has  very  distinct  merits. 
The  international  intrigue  which  is  the  ground-work  of 
the  plot  works  in  with  an  excellent  effect  of  contrast  to 
the  every-day  surroundings  of  the  intriguers  —  their 
games  of  golf,  their  theatre-goings  and  dinners  at  res- 
taurants. There  is,  once  again,  the  flavour  that  seems 
to  be  required  by  the  bourgeois  reader  ;  a  Royal  princess 
is  the  heroine.  But  we  are  not  taken  to  one  of  the 
petty  Courts  instituted  by  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Grier.  As  we  have  said,  everything  happens  in 
every-day  London  ;  and  however  sensational  some  of 
the  plotting,  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  it  would  be  irn- 
possible  in  this  age  and  country.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
nothing  in  "  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin"  so  far-fetched  as 
to  destroy  our  interest  in  it  as  an  uncommonly  clever 
novel,  the  best  as  yet  written  by  its  author. 

"Ananias,"     by    the    Hon.    Mrs.    Alan  Brodrick 
(Methuen),  is  about  quite  a  good  many  liars  of  varying 
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success,  so  that  the  tille  may  be  applied  at  the  reader  s 
ploasuro.    There  is  .a  rather  trite  little  plot,  with  unjust 
wills  and  forced  marriages  galore,   redeemed   by  an 
excellent  infant  and  a  guardian-angel  woman  who  gives 
delicious  literary  advice.    A  curmudgeon  relative  t  ics, 
and  the  infant  remarks,  "  It  must  be  very  dreadful  for 
God  to  be  obliged  to  live  with  him."    The  guardian 
an'^el  tries  to  encourage  the  hero  in  novel-writmg.  He 
is  to  get  up  at  five  and  write  for  an  hour.       Of  course 
it  depends  upon  the  special  part  you  are  writing,"  she 
concedes,  "but  if  it  is  conversation  and  incident,  and 
you  write  in  pencil,  you  can  manage  seven  hundred 
words  easily  ;  that  makes  about  four  thousand  a  week. 
In  that  way  you  could  write  a  novel,  of  say  sixty 
thousand  words,  in  four  months."     It  reminds  one  of 
Major  Pendennis's    calculations    as    to    his  nephew's 
literary    income.      Mrs.     Brodrick    has   either  read 
Anthony  Trollope's  autobiography,  or  is  drawing  on 
her  own  experience  of  the  fluency  with  which  one  can 
turn  out  "conversation  and  incident,"  especially  if  one 
should  "  write  in  pencil." 

"Courtship  and  Chemicals,"  by  Emily  Cox  (Ward, 
Lock),  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  Newnham  life. 
Whenever  the  author  leaves  Newnham,  and  proceeds  to 
bring  in  lovers  and  love-making,  the  lifelike  element 
dies  out  at  once  ;  but  Cambridge  life  for  girl-students, 
with  its  little  cliques  and  sets  and  practical  jokes, 
is  hit  off  capitally.  It  is  a  decidedly  promising  little  book. 

"  The  Loves  of  the  Lady  Arabella,"  by  M.  E.  Seawell 
(Macmillan),  is  a  spirited  romance,  all  of  the  olden  time. 
The  Lady  Arabella  is  a  haughty  damsel  of  extreme 
comeliness  and  a  coyness  that  she  carries  to  the  verge 
of  savagery.  On  her  abduction  by  a  most  devoted 
swain  who  asks  nothing  better  than  to  marry  her,  she 
very  nearly  succeeds  in  getting  him  executed  according 
to  the  law  of  the  time,  for  the  stealing  of  an  heiress. 
He  escapes  her,  however,  and  her  gentle  young  sister 
Daphne  takes  her  place  as  heroine.  It  is  the  brightest 
tale  of  the  kind  that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time. 
"  An  Hungarian  Nabob."  By  Maurus  Jokai.  London  : 
Jarrold. 

We  don't  know  what  opinion  Dr.  Jokai  may  have  of 
his  present  translator,  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  but  ours  on 
one  point  at  least  is  unmistakable.     After  assuring  us  m 
his  preface  that  "  An  Hungarian  Nabob"  has  reached 
the  unassailable  position  of  a  national  classic,  he  coolly 
adds  that  he  "  has  taken  the  liberty  to  cut  out  a  good 
third  of  the  original  work,"  because  forsooth  he  has 
"always  been  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
technique  of  the  original  tale  suffered  from  an  excess  of 
episode."    The  frankness  of  this  admission  is,  of  course, 
only  equalled  by  its  impertinence,  and  we  should  recom- 
mend Mr.  Bain,  if  it  should  again  fall  to  his  lot  to  deal 
with  what  he  calls  a  national  classic,  to  leave  his  own 
critical  predilections  out  of  the  question.  Certainly 
Jokai  is  quite  capable  of  standing  without  any  adven- 
titious aid  from  a  translator  ;  he  belongs  unmistakably 
to  the  line  of  great  romancers  of  the  present  century, 
to  the  line  of  Dumas  and  Sienkiewicz,  without,  how- 
ever, being  as  great  as  either.    He  is  not,  of  course,  an 
impeccable  artist  ;  this  type  of  writer  rarely  is.  One 
might  unprofitably  enough  cavil  at  his  constructive  re- 
dundancy, at,  say,  his  romantic  contempt  for  actuality, 
at  his  impressive  psychological  transformations  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Nabob  in  the  present  volume),  and  yet 
would  not  all  this  be  a  little  beside  the  mark,  a  little 
trivial?    What  one  admires  in  Jokai  is  his  fecundity, 
his  tireless  creative  power,  his  vigour,  picturesqueness 
and  breadth.    He  paints  on  a  large  canvas  with  loud 
colours,  and  with  the  joy  of  one  born  to  the  business. 
He  belongs  to  an  earlier  generation  of  writers  ;  the  nice 
qualities  of   contemporary  technique,   the  enervating 
restraint,  the  fastidiousness  of  alert  mediocrity,  are 
scarcely  his.     Fifty  years  or  so  have  elapsed  since 
"  Eo-y  Magyar  Nabob"  was  written,  and  its  survival, 
its  production,  even  in  its  present  emasculated  form,  is 
perhaps  in  itself  a  sufficient  criticism  of  the  book. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
"  Leo  Tolstoy,  the  Grand  Mujik."    By  G.  H.  Perris.    London  : 
Unwin. 

THIS  is  a  most  provoking  book.    Mr.  Perris.  it  is  quite  clear, 
has  studied  his  subject  so  admiringly  and  so  thoroug:hly, 
and  has  at  his  command  such  ample  material,  that  he  might 
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have  given  us  an  excellent  "study  in  personal  e\olution"  if  he 
had  known  how  to  present  his  facts.  But  he  has  spoih  his 
good  matter  bv  his  most  execrable  manner  of  writing.  He  is 
like  a  full  bottle  held  up  with  the  narrow  neck  downwards,  and 
can  only  empty  himself  w  ith  much  splutter  and  gurgling. 
When,  for  instance,  his  subject  takes  him  to  the  consideration 
of  social  conditions  in  Russia,  he  must  needs  pause  to  ask 
"How  long".  Lord?"  and  to  sprinkle  his  page  with  notes  of 
exclamation  and  personal  ejaculations.  He  is  continually 
leaving  his  subject  in  that  way,  while  he  inflicts  little  spasmodic 
asides,  expressive  of  his  own  temperament,  upon  the  reader. 
He  may  congratulate  himself  upon  a  distinct  accomplishment 
in  that  he  is  able  to  hold  the  readei-'s  interest  in  some  degree  in 
his  subject,  and  to  enable  us  to  see  and  understand  something 
of  Tolstoy,  even  under  the  handicap  of  such  a  style. 

Ninety-eight  Being  the  Recollections  of  Cormac  Cahir 
O'Connor  Faley  (late  (Colonel  in  the  French  service)  of 
that  .Awful  Period."  Collected  and  edited  by  his  grandson 
Patrick  C.  Faley,  attoniey-at-law,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  illus 
trated  by  A.  D.  McCormick  (London  :  Downey),  should  in 
this  particular  year,  when  men  do  not  fear  to  speak  of  "98,  enjoy 
a  measure  of  success.  It  con\  eys  a  vigorous,  realistic  and  wholly 
Irish  idea  of  the  terrors  of  Ireland  one  hundred  years  ago. 
"Vive  rirlande''  and  "  Perisse  r.A.ngleterre "  are  the  notes 
which  ring  through  its  pages,  and  its  purpose  is  to  remind  the 
present  of  the  heroes,  the  victims,  the  martyrs  and  the  sacri- 
fices, never  to  be  ungratefully  forgotten  or  superciliously 
minimised,  ridiculed  or  depreciated,  and  the  fierce  red  har\  est 
gathered  in  the  splendid  and  terrible  summer  of '98.  The  story 
is  interesting,  even  to  the  brutal  Saxon  whose  tyranny  was 
responsible  for  the  insurrection  with  which  it  deals. 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  pag'e  586.) 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  rettirn  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknoniledf^ed. 
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The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARLS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Bovx'EAI'  &  Chevillet,  22  Riie  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  ivhere  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
KlOSQUE  DtJPERRO.v,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  KlOSQtJE 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Terminus, 
Cour  de  Rome,  attd  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice 
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SKETCHES  ON  SERVICE  DURING  THE 

INDIAN  FRONTIER  C.AMP.4IGN  OF  1897.  By  MAJOR  E.  A.  P. 
HOBDAY,  R.A.,  D.A.A.G.,  ist  Brigade,  Malakand  Field  Force. 

Contains  57  full-page  engravings  from  the  original  sketches  rn,ade  by  Major 
Hobday  en  route,  and  14  photographs  of  the  Commanding  Officers,  their  Staffs, 
and  the  chief  Political  .\gents. 

The  campaigns  covered  include — The  Siege  of  the  Malakand  and  Relief  of 
Chakdarra— The  Expedition  to  Upper  Swat— The  March  through  Bajour — The 
Mohmand  Expedittou — and  the  Mamund  and  Salarzai  Expeditions,  [fust  ready. 

Fen  p.  4to.  Picture  Boards,  y;.  6d.  ;  cloth  gilt,  55. 

THE  TRAVELLERS,  and  other  Stories. 

Written  and  Pictured  by  Mrs.  ARTHUR  GASKIN.  Twenty-eight 
Full-page  Drawings.    Pinted  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans. 

Demy  410.  printed  in  colours,  3^.  6d. 

NOTHING  BUT   NONSENSE.    A  book  of 

Nonsense  \'erses.  By  MARY  KERNAHAN.  With  numerous 
original  grotesques  by  Tony  Ludovici. 

The  Mokning  PoS'^  says; -"Mr.  Ludovici  has  imparted  an  amount  of 
spontaneous  fun  to  his  illustrations  that  is  quite  astonishing.  .  .  .  Altogether 
the  book  may  be  confidently  recommended  as  a  trustworthy  source  of  amuse- 
ment." 

NEW    FICTION    AT  6s. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend,  6s, 

The  First  Edition  of  Six  Thousand  copies  having  been  almost  exhausted  on  the  day 
of  publication,  a  Second  Edition  is  now  in  active  preparation. 

MISTRESS    NANCY    MOLESWORTH  : 

.A  romantic  story.  By  JOSEPH  HOCKING.  Author  of  'The 
Birthright"  "All  Men  are  Liars,"  &c. 

First  Re\'IE\v.    T/w  Daily  Mait  says; —      .  .  .\  manly  romance.  Here 

we  ba\e  a'l  'he  \'i;:our  and  tire  and  absorbing  interest  that  are  wanting  in   's 

story,  in  addition  to  a  skillfully  contrived  and  interest-gripping  plot.  .  .  .  It  is 
all  vital,  sharp,  exhilarating.  .  .  .  Marks  a  decided  advance  m  Mr.  Hocking's 
art."  [Just  published. 

Crown  8vo.  doth  gilt.    Illustrated,  6s. 

JUDITH  BOLDERO:  a  Tragic  Romance. 

By  W.  J.  D.VWSON,  Author  of  "  Through  Lattice  Windows." 

"Ian  Maci.aken,  in  T/te  British  U'ei-ity,  says:    "Judith  Boldero  is  a 
strong  hook."  \_Just published. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt.    Illustrated  bv  Gordon  Browne,  6s. 

PAUL  CARAH,  CORNISHMAN.  By  Charles 

LEE,  Author  of  "  The  Widow  Woman." 

Thk  West.minster  Gasette  says:  ''Mr.  Lee  has  again  succeeded  in 
writing  a  story  that  at  once  convinces  and  interests," 

The  Scotsman  says  :  *'  There  are  many  passages  of  brilliant  work,  and  from 
first  to  last  the  story  bears  the  stamp  of  genuine  art." 

The  Spectator  says  :  "  Mr.  Lee's  new  story  shows  that  Mr,  Baring  Gould 
has  now  a  formidable  rival." 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt.     Illustrated  by  W.  B.  WoUen,  6.v. 

THROUGH    BATTLE    TO  PROMOTION: 

A  Tale  of  the  Recent  Indian  Frontier  Wars,    By  W.^LTER  WOOD. 

The  Scotsman  says:  "A  better  military  romance  has  not  been  published 
for  many  a  day  " 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  : — "  The  author  is  not  only  familiar  with  the 
ground,  but  also  with  the  life  of  the  soldier  in  the  Indian  hill  country,  and  he 
brings  to  the  mind  vividly  what  fighting  in  these  regions  means." 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

WANDERERS:  a  Romance  of  the  Open 

Ro.ad.    By  SIDNEY  PICKERING,  Author  of  "  Margot,"  &c. 

The  Stanuahd  says  ;  "  It  is  fre-^li  and  romantic,  has  atmosphere,  and  carries 
the  reader  along.  It  is  well  told  and  interesting,  and  it  contains  a  new  idea  in 
Engli>h  fiction — and  for  the  last  especially  let  us  be  thankful." 

NEW  FICTION  AT  33.  6d. 

Crown  8vo.  attractive  cloth,  y.  6d. 

THE    ROGUES'   PARADISE.     By  Edwin 

PUGH  and  CHARLES  GLlilG. 

Black  and  White  says:  "Bright,  amusing,  laughable,  'The  Rogue's 
Paradise  '  is  a  book  over  which  the  spirit  of  merry  satire  shakes  airy  wings.  It 
deserves  a  wide  success." 

Crown  8vo.  attractive  cloth,  illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

AT    FRIENDLY    POINT.     By  G.  Firth 

SCOTT,  Author  of  "The  Last  Lt^nmrian." 

The  Sati'udav  Review  says  :  "  '  Fiiendly  Point '  is  not  an  engaging  part  of 
the  world,  on  its  chronicler's  showing,  and  the  inhabitants  th«-reof  cannot  be 
called  austere  ;  but  thev  are  all  entertaining  folk,  with  a  grimly  humorous  out- 
look on  life,  and  Mr.  Kirth  Scott  has  got  them  exactly." 

Crown  3vo.  cloth  gilt,  illustrated  by  E.  W.  Kemble,  y.  6d. 

FOLKS  FROM  DIXIE.    By  Paul  Laurence 

Dl'NB.AR,  Author  of"  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life." 

The  Ii.i.i  STKATi-:t)  Londum  News  says:  "  It  is  paying  '  Folks  from  Dixie '  a 
high  compliment  to  say  that  iis  racy  sketches  are  worthy  of  their  illustrations." 

The.  Outlook  says:  "Mr.  Dunbar  is  the  happy  possessor  of  that  simplicity 
and  freshness  which  are  amongst  the  surest  safeguard  against  cheapness." 

A  ROSE  COLOURED  THREAD.     By  Jessie 

M  A  N  S k  G 1 1 .  yjitst  p  iiblished. 

AN  IDYLL  OF  THE  DAWN.    By  Mrs.  Fred 

REYNOLDS,  Author  of  "  A  Tangled  Garden,"  ifc.  [/mmcdiately. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  gilt,  2s. 

THE   INTERVENTION   OF  THE  DUKE. 

liy  L.  ALLEN  MARKICR. 

The  Outlook  says:  "Mrs.  Marker's  people  have  personality.  The  dia- 
logue is  good." 

Tim  Manchester  Guardian  says  :  "What  raises  these  stories  out  of  the 
common  run  is  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling  and  fidelity  of  description." 

Lo;i(lon  :  JAMES  BOWDEN,  10  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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NOTES. 

THE  Cour  de  Cassation  has  decided  to  make  a  sup- 
plementary inquiry  into  the  alleged  illeg-ality  in  the 
case  of  Captain  Dreyfus.  That  is  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  justice  long-  delayed,  and  it  was  an  inevi- 
table step  after  the  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  case 
by  M.  Bard,  and  the  masterly  summing-up  by  M. 
Manau.  In  this  country  we  have  long  been  convinced 
that  Dreyfus  is  the  victim  of  a  monstrous  conspiracy  ; 
but  even'  the  French  people  must  now  feel  that  justice 
demands  the  revision  of  his  sentence.  For  what  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  whole  aflfair  as  presented 
by  M.  Bard?  On  the  one  side  you  have  a  complete 
series  of  lies  and  forgeries,  all  of  which  were  carefully 
elaborated  in  order  to  convict  Dreyfus,  and  afterwards 
maintain  his  condemnation.  In  the  elaboration  of  this 
villainy  there  was  a  complete  set  of  scoundrels  ;  of 
these  scoundrels,  Henry  and  Esterhazy  are  known  to 
us,  and  before  the  affair  is  finished  we  shall  know  a 
few  of  the  others.  And  on  the  other  side  what  evidence 
is  there,  after  M.  Bard's  presentation  of  the  case,  to 
indicate  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty  even  of  an  indiscretion? 
Absolutely  none.  Both  before  his  trial  by  court-martial 
and  since  his  condemnation  Dreyfus  has  presented 
himself  to  the  world  as  a  good  patriot,  an  honest 
soldier,  and  a  true  man. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Correspondent  of  the  "Times" 
telegraphed  on  Tuesday  that  the  answer  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  accepting  the  Tsar's  invitation 
to  a  Conference  had  been  received  by  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office.  Yet  the  statement  has  not  roused  any 
enthusiasm  in  this  country,  nor  can  it  be  considered  as 
having  any  particular  significance.  It  was  inevitable 
that  Lord  Salisbury  should  accept  the  invitation  to  the 
Conference,  even  although  he  recognises  its  utter 
futility.  And  that  the  Conference  will  be  utterly  futile 
no  responsible  statesman  in  Europe  has  the  least  doubt. 
For  the  Tsar's  rescript  is  simply,  as  we  said  when  it 
was  first  promulgated,  the  Utopian  notion  of  a  well- 
meaning  young  gentleman,  who  was  permitted  by  his 
Ministers  to  launch  it  upon  the  world  because  to  do  so 
suited  their  immediate  purpose.  If  they  had  foreseen 
the  complete  apathy  with  which  it  is  now  treated  they 
would  have  refrained  from  committing  the  Tsar  to  such 
a  foolish  course  ;  but  now  that  it  has  been  proposed, 
Count  Muravieff  will  do  his  utmost  to  give  the  Con- 
ference an  appearance  of  success. 

After  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Four  Powers  to 
remove  his  troops  from  Crete,  the  Sultan  suddenly 
reverted  to  his  old  obstinacy.  But  a  part  of  the  Turkish 
garrison  has  embarked  at  the  lime  appointed,  and  at  the 
last  moment  it  seems  that  instructions  have  been  received 
from  the  Porte  as  to  their  removal.  At  the  same  time 
the  Sultan  has  been  renewing  his  efforts  to  keep  a  small 


garrison  in  the  island,  and  in  their  own  method  the 
Admirals  have  answered  by  demanding  complete  evacu- 
ation. At  the  moment  (Friday)  of  writing  this  demand 
has  been  quite  disregarded.  But  this  cannot  continue,  for 
the  ultimatum  declares  that  on  and  after  to-day,  the  4th 
inst.,  all  Turkish  authority  will  cease,  the  troops  will  be 
disarmed,  the  gendarmerie  will  be  disbanded.  All  the 
official  buildings,  together  with  the  arsenals  and  the 
dockyards,  will  then"  be  occupied  by  the  international 
troops,  and  the  Governor  will  be  compelled,  by  force  if 
necessary,  to  embark  all  his  soldiers  and  sailors.^  In 
Suda  Bay  the  Turkish  navy  is  represented  by  a  solitary 
ironclad,  and  with  grim  humour  the  Admirals  suggest 
that  if  this  poor  old  vessel  is  not  able  to  steam  out  of 
the  harbour  they  will  tow  it  out.  Probably  the  Sultan 
does  not  enjoy  this  kind  of  quarter-deck  humour. 

It  has  always  been  recognised  by  us  that  the  chief 
difficulty  which  awaited  the  Peace  Commissioners  in 
Paris  was  to  decide  the  future  ownership  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Until  the  last  few  days  it  was  supposed  by  most 
people  that  America  would  content  herself  with  Manila 
and  the  island  of  Luzon,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  group 
to  Spain,  but  we  have  repeatedly  urged  that  this  would 
be  a  grave  mistake.  It  now  appears  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  formed  the  same  opinion,  for  on 
Monday  the  American  Commission  presented  a  demand 
for  the  absolute  cession  of  all  the  Philippines.  _  The 
Spanish  Commissioners,  it  is  said,  received  this  de- 
mand with  profound  astonishment,  but  that  was  to  be 
expected  from  skilled  diplomatists.  Still,  they  will 
make  a  strong  efi"ort  to  baulk  this  claim,  and  in  doing 
so  they  may  even  receive  diplomatic  assistance  from  one 
or  two  of  the  European  Powers  who  are  in  need  of 
coaling  stations  in  the  Far  East.  But  we  trust  that  the 
United  States  will  stand  firm,  for  in  demanding  the 
whole  archipelago  they  have  assuredly  adopted  the 
wisest  course. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
in  administering  the  new  Vaccination  Act,  the  magis- 
trates both  in  London  and  in  the  country  were  delibe- 
rately seeking  to  suppress  the  "  conscientious  objector." 
Additional  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  case  which  was 
brought  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice 
Wills  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  this  week.  From 
the  affidavits  submitted  it  appears  that  a  Mr.  Bird 
applied  to  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Sheffield  for  a 
certificate  under  the  New  Act,  and  in  doing  so  he 
stated  that  he  conscientiously  believed  that  vaccination 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  child's  health.  This  was 
quite  sufficient,  of  course,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  re- 
quired by  the  Act.  Instead  of  granting  the  certificate, 
however,  this  absurd  magistrate  declared  that  it  was  for 
him  to  judge  whether  vaccination  would,  or  would  not, 
prove  injurious.  In  effect  this  is  the  position  held  by 
most  of  our  London  magistrates,  although  they  have 
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not  had  the  courage  to  declare  it  in  such  set  terms. 
After  this,  howeverfit  is  to  be  hoped  that  Curtis  Bennett, 
Plowden  &  Co.  will  take  warning-,  for  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Wills  made  it  absolutely  plain 
that  the  magistrate  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
good  or  ill  eftects  of  vaccination.  If  the  objector  de- 
clares that  his  objection  is  conscientious,  the  certificate 
must  be  granted. 

The  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Price  to  his  East 
Norfolk  constituents  on  the  relationship  between  the 
Liberal  party  and  Labour  is  notable  as  a  revelation  of 
the  frame  of  mind  into  which  the  incapacity  of  the 
Liberal  leaders  is  driving  those  of  their  followers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  are  awake  to  the  fact  that  the 
working  classes,  upon  whose  votes  they  rely,  are  utterly 
sick  of  empty  political  platitudes  offered  to  them  in 
place  of  genuine  social  legislation.  The  dismal  record 
of  the  last  Liberal  Government,  and  the  utter  failure  of 
any  of  the  party  leaders  since  then  to  deliver  a  single 
inspiring  word  on  the  great  questions  of  social  reform, 
have  broken  down  the  confidence  of  their  labouring 
constituents  to  such  an  extent  that  Mr.  Price — and 
manv  Liberal  M.P.s,  we  know,  agree  with  him  — is 
impelled  to  tell  his  labourers  that  it  is  their  duty  to  say 
to  the  Liberal  party,  "You  are  our  party  if  you  will 
work  with  us  ;  if  not,  we  will  have  a  party  of  our  own, 
and  you  may  go  hang."  The  Liberal  leaders,  he 
pointed  out,  ave  men  mostly  in  the  same  position 
socially  as  the  Tories,  and  proper  social  reform  could 
not  be  expected  from  them  unless  the  working  classes 
took  the  initiative  and  made  the  party  tkezr  party.  In 
other  words,  the  leaders  will  advance  only  when  they 
are  kicked. 

W!ien  junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury  go  down  to 
explain  to  their  admiring  constituents  how  "Lord 
Salisbury  and  I  "  manage  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  they 
should  take  care  not  to  say  too  much.  The  neglect 
of  this  precaution  has  given  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  some 
very  bad  half-hours  this  week.  On  Tuesday  night 
he  was  down  at  a  mothers'  meeting  or  something 
of  that  sort  in  Fulham,  and  uttered  a.  few  of  the 
obligator}-  common-places  about  the  situation,  the 
evacuation  of  Fashoda,  confidence  in  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  the  rest  of  it.  Next  morning  the  unhappy  whip 
found  himself  famous.  He  was  represented  as  saying 
virtually  that  Fulham  and  the  world  might  be  at  ease, 
for  he  (Mr.  Fisher)  had  been  keeping  an  eye  on  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  seeing  that  his  dispatches  were  all 
right  ;  and  that  France,  appalled  at  such  a  combination, 
had  thrown  up  the  game.  It  was  useless  for  him  to 
declare  that  he  had  not  quite  said  these  things,  that 
when  he  spoke  of  "seeing  the  dispatches,"  he  only 
meant  the  dispatches  which  everybody  had  seen  in 
the  newspapers,  and  that  he  did  not  lay  claim  to 
speak  for  the  Foreign  Office.  His  words  had  gone 
round  the  world,  had  been  hailed  as  official  in  two 
hemispheres,  had  sent  Consols  up,  and  had  formed  the 
text  of  many  leading  articles.  And  the  only  men  who 
do  not  see  the  humour  of  the  situation  are  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher  and  Lord  Salisbury. 

Last  week  we  had  occasion  to  allude  to  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener  as  being,  though  not  perhaps  a  diplomatist 
of  much  foresight,  yet  a  good  soldier.  Much  admira- 
tion has  been  bestowed  upon  him  for  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  works  out  his 
plans.  But  we  think  sufficient  credit  has  scarcely  been 
given  him  for  his  wonderful  fertility  of  resource  and 
careful  foresight  as  a  general.  For  instance,  what  a 
superb  confidence  in  his  own  powers  he  showed  when 
he  resolved  to  abandon  the  line  of  advance  via  Dongola 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  in  furtherance  of  which  the 
railway  had  been  actually  laid  down  to  Hannek  !  All 
military  students  who  were  watching  the  advance  m 
Egypt  were  amazed  to  hear  that  the  Sirdar  had  decided 
to  start  a  new  line  of  railway  straight  across  the  great 
desert  between  Haifa  and  Abu  Hamed.  He  proposed 
in  this  way  to  eliminate  from  his  line  of  communications 
about  550  miles  of  river,  of  which  nearly  200  miles  were 
cataracts  or  rapids. 

So  totally  novel  was  the  idea  that  a  most  distinguished 
soldier,  well  known  also  for  his  literary  accomplish- 


ments, at  a  lecture  given  by  him  on  the  Sudan, 
expressed  his  doubts  as  to  whether  the  news  of  the 
Sirdar's  scheme  could  be  correct,  since  no  trustworthy 
survey,  or,  indeed,  any  trustworthy  information, 
respecting  the  country  to  be  traversed  was  known  to 
exist.  But  the  Sirdar  gave  ample  proof  of  the  care 
and  precision  by  which  he  attains  his  objects  :  for 
when  the  railway  was  started  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  he  had  full  information  as  to  the  projected  line  of 
advance.  So  it  came  about  that  the  construction  of 
200  miles  of  desert  railway  was  pushed  forward  with 
extraordinary  energy  and  rapidity,  the  labour  being 
done  by  "railway  battalions,"  raised,  organized  and 
trained  by  the  Sirdar.  When  the  railway  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  the  troops  from  Dongola  were  sent 
up-stream,  and  Abu  Hamed  was  captured  after  a  sharp 
fight.  The  immediate  results  of  this  were  the  evacua- 
tion of  Berber  by  the  Dervishes  and  its  occupation  by 
Egyptian  troops  in  September,  1897.  At  last  we  had 
followed  Gordon's  urgent  warning  in  1884:  "Do  not 
leave  Berber  behind  you  ! "  A  few  more  Kitcheners 
would  not  be  amiss  in  our  army. 

For  gross  inhumanity  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have 
heard  of  a  worse  case  than  that  tried  by  the  Recorder 
of  Dublin  against  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  the  other  day.  The  Company  undertook  the 
transport  and  delivery  of  sixty-six  head  of  cattle  from 
Kildare  to  Norwich.  The  animals  left  Kildare  on  a 
Wednesday  morning,  and  were  delivered  to  their  owner 
at  Norwich  on  Saturday.  During  all  that  time  they 
were  only  fed  once — at  Holyhead — after  leaving  the  boat 
from  Dublin,  and  on  delivery  at  Norwich  were  so  weak 
and  exhausted  by  hunger  that  some  of  them  could  not 
walk.  The  substantial  fine  of  ;^33  and  ;^io  costs  may 
possibly  assist  the  Company  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  of 
making  proper  regulations  for  the  care  of  beasts  under 
its  charge.  Beside  the  cruelty  of  such  gross  want  of 
attention,  there  is  the  further  consideration  that  English 
grazing  farmers  have  quite  enough  to  stand  against 
without  having  to  take  the  risk  of  their  store  cattle 
being  starved  out  of  condition  in  course  of  railway 
transit,  for  which  they  have  to  pay  the  excessive  rates 
enforced  by  the  companies. 

The  Bedborough  case  came  to  an  eminently  unsatis- 
factory end  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  Monday.  Owing  to 
the  form  the  prosecution  took  it  fell  on  the  publisher  to 
defend  the  character  of  the  book  objected  to,  and  for 
this  purpose  counsel  had  been  instructed  and  evidence  of 
the  most  conclusive  character  was  in  readiness,  eminent 
men  of  science  testifying  that  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis's  was 
a  perfectly  proper  scientific  discussion  of  a  serious 
subject.  But  at  the  last  moment,  and,  we  have  no 
doubt,  with  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  the 
Crown  made  certain  proposals  to  Bedborough,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  this  individual,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  adopted  the  shameful  course  of  pleading  guilty 
on  some  of  the  counts.  The  unhappy  author,  who  was 
prepared  to  defend  everything  he  had  written,  thus  found 
the  ground  suddenly  cut  from  under  his  feet  ;  he  had  no 
locus  standi  and  could  in  no  way  interfere  to  prevent  the 
monstrous  miscarriage  of  justice  which  inflicts  on  him 
so  grave  and  undeserved  a  stigma.  But,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  he  has  absolutely  no  legal  redress. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  majority  of  the  Moderate 
members  on  the  London  County  Council  have  at  last 
had  the  courage  to  throw  over  Lord  Onslow  and  vote 
for  the  obviously  right  policy  on  the  Water  question.. 
The  result  was  that  this  wonderful  leader,  being  left  in 
a  ridiculous  minority  of  fifteen  against  a  hundred-and- 
one,  retired  from  the  field  and  allowed  the  resolutions 
of  the  Water  Committee  to  be  carried  unanimously. 
This  means  that  London  stands  finally  pledged  to  the 
immediate  purchase  and  control  of  Water  Companies 
undertakings,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  vast  scheme  for 
bringing  a  fresh  supply  from  the  Welsh  Mountains. 
We  cannot  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  Government 
will  be  so  misguided  as  to  object  to  the  Bills  which  it 
will  now  be  the  duty  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
prepare  and  introduce  next  session.  The  blundering 
tactics  of  the  Moderates  have  already  done  them  serious 
injury,  and  has  cost  them  more  than  one  seat  in  East 
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I.oikKmi.  ir  tliev  ;ilKn\  lliemsehes  to  be  dr;iLi|;ecl  any 
lurtlier  in  tbis  (.liieetion  by  tbe  Water  Company  i.liroetors, 
it  will  only  result  in  tbeir  extinction  as  a  parly. 

There  has  been  much  searcbini;-  of  dictionaries  this 
week  for  the  word  dormilioii,  but  none  of  the  mornint^ 
papers  seem  able  to  throw  much  liijht  on  that  mysterious 
spot  "la  dormition  de  la  Sainte  X'ieriie,"  in  Jerusalem, 
which  has  been  presented  by  the  Sultan  to  the  German 
Emperor   and   by   him  handed  over  to  the  German 
Catholics  for  the  erection  of  a  church.    The  "  Times  " 
boldlv  distorted  the  word  into  dormitoire,  which  makes 
one  think  many  things  about  the  intellig-ence  ot  the 
•'Times  "  oHice.'    The  word  is  simply  a  reminiscence 
of  one  of  the  countless  traditions  about  the  death  and 
assumption   of  the  Virgin,  the   legend— an  obvious 
monkish  imitation  of  the  resurrection  story— being  that 
she  passed  into  a  state  of  "  temporary  "  death  for  three 
days,  and  after  that  was  bodily  taken  up  into  heaven. 
i:\C\smortmomentaiice  was  called  "  dormitio  "  and  the 
place  associated  with  it  has  acquired  the  French  title  of 
the   dormition   de   la  Sainte   Vierge.    But   the  new 
Lutheran  Pope  will  surely  not  permit  the  rallying  place 
of  German  Catholicism  to  be  permanently  labelled  with 
a  French  name  ! 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  of  things  that 
everything  and  everybody  should  at  some  time  visit 
London.  Last  Saturday  evening,  therefore,  a  small  but 
active  cyclone  arrived  in  Camberwell,  by  way  of 
Denmark  Hill,  without  any  previous  warning.  It  at 
once  began  to  overturn  hansom  cabs,  uproot  huge  trees, 
unroof  houses,  and  behave  generally  in  a  most  impish 
and  Irresponsible  manner.  The  centre  of  its  activity 
was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Camberwell 
railway  station,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  had  wrought  an 
astonishing  amount  of  havoc.  The  people  who  fared 
worst  were  the  poor  costers  and  street  merchants,  the 
whole  of  their  stock-in-trade  being  swept  before  the 
wind  like  so  much  withered  leaves.  There  Is  one 
descriptive  touch,  however,  which  the  morning  papers 
offered  to  their  readers,  but  which  we  find  it  hard  to 
accept  ;  to  say  that  the  lamp-posts  were  twisted  like 
corkscrews  is  altogether  too  suggestive  of  a  spirituous 
imagination.  Still,  this  particular  cyclone  was  not 
quite  as  other  cyclones,  for  notwithstanding  all  its 
curious  cantrips  nobody  was  killed,  and  the  damages 
suffered  seem  to  be  chiefly  those  which  concern  the 
pocket. 

Compulsory  arbitration  in  Cuban  disputes  has  been 
removed  out  of  the  category  of  dreams  by  New  Zealand, 
and  proved  once  for  all  to  be  a  practical,  common-sense, 
economical  method  of  determining  differences  between 
employers  and  employed.  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves  made  that 
point  at  least  abundantly  clear,  at  the  Article  Club  on 
Wednesday.  New  Zealand's  example,  however.  Is  not 
accepted  as  conclusive,  and  there  was  a  quite  refreshing 
contrariety  of  opinion  among  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion.  Sir  John  Gorst,  the  Conservative,  is 
prepared  to  support  compulsory  arbitration  in  England, 
but  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  Radical,  has  grave  doubts 
whether  It  could  be  made  to  work  In  a  country  where 
the  conditions  are  so  different  from  those  In  New  Zea- 
land. The  Bishop  of  Hereford  Is  Inclined  to  regard 
industrial  disputes  as  wholly  barbarous,  but  the  Chinese 
Minister  accepts  them  as  proof  of  the  advance  which 
English  Industry  has  made.  Mr.  Reeves,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  colony  which  makes  the  working  man 
king,  explained  at  length  how  compulsory  arbitration 
works,  but  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  the  representative  of  a 
colony  where  the  labour  conditions  at  times  verges  as 
slavery,  is  quite  unable  to  see  how  an  award  is  to  be 
forced.  In  New  Zealand,  of  course,  the  matter  ulti- 
mately rests  with  a  judge,  but  the  only  judge  present 
at  the  discussion — Lord  Russell — deprecated  placing 
upon  the  judges  of  England  this  new  responsibility. 

Commenting  recently  on  the  spurt  in  trade,  on  which 
the  Briton  has  been  able  to  congratulate  himself  during 
the  past  two  months,  we  pointed  out  that  on  the  year 
the  returns  were  seriously  against  us.  Intermittent 
flashes  of  activity  do  not  compensate  for  considerable 
pe,t:iods  of  depression.    A  report  just  issued  on  German 


trade  during  the  first  nine  months  of  i8g8  shows  that 
our  Teutonic  competitors  have  advanced  in  exports  by 
58,(159,000  marks.  England  has  gone  back  by  the 
equivalent  of  05,200,000  marks,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1897.  It  is  very  little  consolation  to  fuid 
that  I-Vance  has  fallen  off  more  still.  French  commerce 
has  been  steadily  on  the  decline  for  years  past.  Some 
months  ago  statistics  were  published  showing  that 
Great  Britain  was  losing  ground  to  precisely  the 
extent  that  Germany  was  gaining.  During  189S 
Germany  has  further  improved  her  position  relatively 
and  absolutely,  and  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year, 
during  which  our  exports  have  advanced  slightly,  she 
has  made  a  big  stride  forward. 

If  any  one  wants  an  Instance  of  tactful  statesmanship 
as  opposed  to  the  bombastic  ineptitudes  of  the  German 
Emperor  we  commend  to  his  attention  a  little  act  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  this  week  that  has  passed  prac- 
tically unnoticed.  The  Plmperor's  Hungarian  subjects 
have  been  making  a  special  collection  for  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Empress,  close  upon  half  a  million  florins  being 
promptly  subscribed.  To  show  his  thanks  for  this  in  a 
doubly  emphatic  manner  the  Emperor  has  directed  that 
the  monument  shall  be  erected  on  the  prominent  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Henzl  monument.  Those  who 
still  remember  the  exciting  and  heroic  days  of  Hungary's 
struggle  for  freedom  In  1848  will  remember  that  Henzi 
was  the  Austrian  General  who  defended  the  Castle  of 
Ofen  against  the  Hungarians,  and  the  statue  has  long 
afforded  a  pretext  for  acrimonious  fault-finding  among 
the  Hungarian  intransigeants. 

Dr.  Whitmarsh  has  of  course  been  reprieved,  and  we 
congratulate  the  Home  Secretary  In  so  promptly  yielding 
to  a  unanimous  expression  of  public  opinion.  But  the 
scandal  of  the  trial  and  sentence  remain  all  the  same, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  another  session  wAW.  not  pass 
without  a  reform.  The  commonsense  of  jurymen  revolts 
against  the  verdict  of  murder  in  such  cases,  and  even  when 
they  have  been  bullied  and  cajoled  into  giving  the  brutal 
verdict,  they  no  sooner  realise  Its  consequences  than  they 
begin  to  write  letters  to  the  papers  protesting  that  they 
didn't  mean  It.  Anything  at  once  more  futile  and  more 
calculated  to  bring  the  law  into  contempt  It  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive. 

Much  as  we  condemn  the  present  disgraceful  tele- 
phone system  which  the  suplneness  of  the  Post  Office 
has  allowed  a  monopolist  Company  to  fasten  upon  us, 
we  do  not  see  how  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  could  have 
dealt  otherwise  than  he  did  with  the  deputation^  from 
the  Manchester  Corporation  which  waited  upon  him  on 
Monday  last.  The  deputation  wanted  him  to  grant  a 
competitive  licence  to  a  new  telephone  company  in 
Manchester,  "in  the  absence  of  any  definite  under- 
taking from  the  Post  Office  that  competitive  exchanges 
would  be  set  up  by  the  department."  This  the  Post- 
master-General manifestly  could  not  agree  to  after  the 
report  of  Mr.  Hanbury's  Committee  on  telephones. 
"  Under  no  circumstances  whatever,"  he  said,  "  would 
the  Department  grant  a  licence  to  any  new  company." 
We  gather  that  the  Government  has  practically  made  up 
its  mind  to  let  the  Post  Office  start  a  competing  system 
at  once — a  step  which  would  very  soon  bring  the 
National  Telephone  Company  as  a  suppliant  to  the 
State,  begging  to  be  bought  out  at  a  reasonable  price. 
This  is  the  logical  outcome  of  Mr.  Hanbury's  report, 
and  Mr.  Hanbury,  it  is  to  be  remembered.  Is  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  the  Department  which  will 
have  most  to  say  about  the  matter. 

Ten  years  ago  we  should  have  doubted  if  masked  balls 
could  ever  become  an  Institution  in  London.  The  memory 
of  the  "bals  de  I'Opera "  under  the  second  Empire 
still  calls  forth  a  sigh  of  regret  from  many  a  reverend 
seignior  for  departed  mirth  and  youthful  jollity.  _  But 
there  are  some  signs  that,  like  romanticism,  gaiety  is 
reviving.  London,  too,  has  now  its  "  bals  de  1'  Opera," 
and  the  masked  balls  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  which 
began  again  last  night,  obtain  from  season  to  season 
an  Increasing  vogue.  Is  it  not  one  more  sign  that  the 
Puritanism  which  not  many  years  ago  was  rampant 
amongst  us  is  scotched  and  nearly  killed  ? 
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WHAT  NEXT? 


THE  oldest  diplomatist  must  confess  that  he  can 
remember  no  period  when  the  politics  of  Europe 
were  in  a  state  of  such  utter  uncertainty  as  at  present. 
When  strong  men  like  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  late 
Tsar  were  playing  the  game,  there  were  moments  of 
grave  danger  ;  but,  at  the  worst,  we  knew  the  direction 
from  which  the  clouds  were  gathering,  and  could  take 
precautions  accordingly ;  but  now  every  one  seems 
drifting  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave,  and  the  only 
sure  thing  is  that  unless  things  improve  and  that 
-speedily,  there  will  be  what  they  call  in  the  West  an 
"almighty  smash."  At  one  end  of  Europe  we  have  the 
Tsar,  ^leurotic  and  sentimental,  sincerely  desirous  of 
peace,  but  with  no  clear  idea  of  how  it  is  to  be  secured, 
and  at  the  other,  France  on  the  verge  of  one  of  her 
epileptic  fits,  in  the  course  of  which  one  never  knows 
what  mischief  she  may  do  to  herself  or  to  others. 
Between  them  stands  Germany  at  the  mercy  of  a  man 
Avho  has  no  longer  even  the  excuse  of  extreme  youth  for 
his  colossal  vanity  and  reckless  inexpertinence.  Mean- 
while Asia,  Africa  and  Europe  itself  bristle  with 
danger-points,  any  one  of  which  is  admirably  adapted 
for  starting  a  general  war.  And  there  is  no  sign  of 
improvement— indeed,  since  last  week  the  horizon  has 
perceptibly  darkened.  The  German  Emperor  has  had 
to  cut  short  the  delights  of  riding  about  Jerusalem  in 
the  "  magnificent  white  silk  mantle  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,"  of  being  preached  at  by  Pastor  Bosse  and 
Pasror  Hoppe,  of  delivering  speeches,  and  of  listening 
to  the  strains  of  "  Hosanna,  David's  Sohn,"  and  is 
hurrying  through  a  maimed  programme  in  order  to  be 
back  in  Berlin  before  the  storm  bursts.  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  is  called  to  London  from  the  Cape  at  twenty-four 
hours'  notice,  and  Major  Marchand,  having  something 
so  important  to  say  that  it  could  not  be  trusted  to  a 
messenger,  has  suddenly  left  Fashoda,  and  arrived  at 
Cairo,  while  Captain  Baratier  is  travelling  post-haste 
from  Paris  to  meet  him.  This  last  most  unexpected 
move  no  one  pretends  to  understand,  least  of  all  the 
assortment  of  out-of-work  schoolmasters  and  provincial 
attorneys  who  call  themselves,  for  the  moment,  the 
Government  of  France.  They  are  in  piteous  plight,  for 
they  have  neither  mandate  nor  policy,  and  now  that  the 
Chamber  has  met,  they  may  collapse  at  any  moment 
and  join  the  thirty-six  other  combinations  with  which  the 
Republic  has  amused  itself  since  Sedan. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  obvious  first  duty  of 
England  is  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  from 
that  point  of  view  the  outlook  is  not  unsatisfactory. 
Our   scattered   vessels   are   being   concentrated  into 
tactical  units,  and  everywhere  they  present  a  fair  margin 
of  strength  over  that  of  any  opposing  body  in  the  same 
waters.     The   Mediterranean    Squadron    is,  perhaps, 
relatively  the  weakest,  but  with  the  Channel  Fleet  at 
Gibraltar,  where  it  has  arrived  from  Arosa  Bay,  the 
defect  is  easily  remedied.     Diplomatically  too  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  our  forecast  of  last  week  was  justified, 
and  that  the  Cabinet  Council  has  resulted  in  a  notable 
stifTening  of  Lord  Salisbury's  backbone,     hideed  we 
understand  that  the  expression  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet 
was  so  unanimous  and  so  vigorous  that  the  Foreign 
Secretary  found  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  put  his 
foot  down  or  make  way  for  somebody  who  would.  The 
good  M.  de  Blowitz,  who  is  in  such  matters  the  sympa- 
thetic mouthpiece  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  bears  witness  to 
this   welcome  fact,  when  in  Wednesday's  "  Times 
telegram    he  states    that   since  last   week's  Cabinet 
Cou^icil  Lord  Salisbury  speaks  "  in  a  way  he  had  not 
done  heretofore,"  and  has  conveyed  to  M.  de  Courcel 
the  impression  that  "certain  influences"  brought  to 
bear  at  the  Council  had  "considerably  altered"  the 
Premier's  tone,  for  all  of  which  England  will  be  devoutly 
thankful.    We  fancy,  further,  that  we  are  not  far  wrong 
in  attributing  Sir  Alfred  Milncr's  return  to  England  to 
the  desire  of  some  highly  influential  person  in  Cairo  or 
in  London  to  have  another  Egyptian  expert  at  hand  in 
case  of  emergency.    We  have  been  hoping  for  some 
time  for  the  announcement   that    Lord  Cromer  vyas 
coming  to  London  to  take  the  control  of  our  foreign 
relations  into  his  strong  and  capable  hands,  and  in  that 
case  Sir  Alfred  might  be  wanted  in  Cairo.    If  on  the 
Other  hand  Lord  Cromer  feels  th^t  E^ypt  cannot  spare 


him  just  now,  with  the  young  Khedive  giving  signs  of 
kicking  over  the  traces,  it  would  be  eminently  desirable 
for  him  to  have  some  one  in  London  who  could  be 
trusted  to  keep  Lord  Salisbury  straight. 

As  regards  the  situation  in  Egypt,  it  is  certainly  not 
improving.  If  all  had  gone  well  we  should  have  heard 
long  ago  from  the  gunboat  sent  up  to  Meshra  en  Rek 
by  the  Sirdar  with  instructions  to  establish  a  post  there, 
and  the  corresponding  silence  from  the  Sobat  suggests 
many  things.  There  is  commotion  in  Abyssinia,  and 
one  French  paper  that  often  gets  surprisingly  early 
news  will  have  it  that  an  Abyssinian  expedition,  under 
the  leadership  of  Menelik's  cousin,  has  made  its 
appearance  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat.  Now,  if 
strong  reinforcements  had  come  within  communicating 
distances  of  Marchand's  camp  either  from  the  Ubanghi 
or  from  Abyssinia,  we  should  find  in  that  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  gallant  Major's  sudden  rush  to  Cairo 
to  get  into  direct  secret  communication  with  his  Govern- 
ment. That  Marchand  means  to  abandon  his  post  and 
leave  his  comrades  to  shift  for  themselves  is  an  impossible 
supposition  ;  that  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  come  to 
Cairo  to  say  what  Captain  Baratier  could  have  said  for 
him— that  the  position  is  untenable,  and  that  he  must  get 
permission  to  withdraw — seems  equally  absurd.  _  There 
remains  only  the  terrible  supposition  that  something  has 
happened  since  Baratier  left  which  makes  Marchand 
desperately  anxious  to  reach  Cairo  and  "get  on  the 
wires "  in'  time  to  countermand  what  he  instructed 
Baratier  to  say  a  week  before.  And  what  can  this  im- 
portant news  be  but  that  he  has  hopes  of  reinforcements  ? 
If  that  be  so,  the  situation  is  indeed  grave,  for  this 
country  will  not  submit  to  further  delay._  France  has 
been  given  ample  time  to  make  up  her  mind  how  most 
gracefully  to  withdraw  from  a  position  the  occupation 
of  which  would  in  international  law  have  justified  im- 
mediate reprisals  on  our  part.  We  have  been  very 
patient,  because  there  is  not,  we  believe,  a  man  in 
England  who  does  not  wish  well  to  France,  who  was 
not  willing  to  overlook  a  grave  provocation  and  to  be 
thankful  that  the  Franco-Russo-Abyssinian  plot  had 
been  checked  before  it  became  necessary  to  take  serious 
notice  of  it.  But  there  must  be  on  the  part  of  France 
some  approach  to  good  faith  and  to  a  sense  of  inter- 
national obligation.  She  cannot  for  ever  play  the  spoilt 
child  and  expect  to  escape  with  impunity.  Now  that 
Major  Marchand  is  in  direct  telegraphic  touch  with  Pans, 
France  must  learn  that  there  is  a  limit  to  our  tolera- 
tion, and  that  that  limit  has  been  reached.  It  is  for 
France  herself  to  say  what  the  next  move  shall  be, 
and  to  decide  on  that  move  in  full  knowledge  of  its 
consequences. 

MINISTERS  OF  THE    CROWN   AS  COMPANY 
DIRECTORS. 

THE  incompatibility  of  the  positions  of  Members  of 
Parliament  and  directors  of  public  companies  has 
often  been  noticed  and  deplored,  and  the  peculiar  tempta- 
tions and  suspicions  to  which  these  positions  give  rise 
have  long  been  matters  of  public  attention  to  which  recent 
events  lend  an  enhanced  and  painful  interest.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  members  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  could  paper  every  room  in  their  houses 
with  the  prospectuses  of  companies  sent  to  them  within 
a  period  of  six  months  in  which  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  figure  (to  use  an 
expression  which  has  now  become  notorious)  as  "  front- 
sheeters."  So  far  back  as  25  June,  1890,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  :  — 
"In  mvopinion,  the  position  of  membership  of  this  House 
is  often  grossly  abused,  and  is  used  for  the  purposes  of 
advertisement.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  do  or  say 
anything  or  make  any  imputation  against  any  one  who 
may  happen,  in  the  regular  course  of  his  lite,  to  be  a 
director  ;  that  is,  I  think,  a  circumstance  no  one  can 
condemn.  But  what  I  do  condemn  is  the  use  of  mem- 
bership of  this  House  to  advance  the  interests  of  direc- 
tors of  companies."  A  very  strong  light  was  shed  on 
the  abuse  of  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons  tor 
company  purposes  by  Mr.  John  Burns  in  the  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  24  March,  1893. 

The  use  of  the  position  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  tor 
the  purposes  of  "  frontsheeting "  in  a  company  pro- 
spectus is  surely  more  reprehensible  than  the  position  ot 
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a  Member  o(  rai  liameiit  as  a  company  director  in  usiiii^ 
tlie  power  coi\t'erre(.l  on  liim  by  a  seal  in  tlie  I.ej^islaliue 
lor  the  promotion  of  company  interests.  Tlie  rule  with 
reference  to  a  Member's  vote  is  that  tliat  vote,  either  in 
the  llonse  or  in  a  Committee  upon  any  question  in 
wliicli  he  lias  a  direct  personal  pecuniary  interest  of  a 
private  and  particular  and  not.  of  a  public  and  general 
nature,  has  always  been  liable  to  be  disallowed.  In  the 
proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Members  of 
Tarliament  (Personal  Interest),  whose  Report  was 
printed  on  J  July,  1896,  a  motion  to  insert  a  para- 
graph, which  showed  pretty  clearly  the  sense  enter- 
tained of  the  propriety  of  utilising  a  Parliamentary 
position  in  the  interests  of  a  private  company,  was  only 
lost  bv  a  majority  of  one,  and  would  have  been  carried  had 
it  not  been  for  the  unavoidable  absence  of  two  g-entlemen 
who  were  its  warm  supporters.  Even  a  judge  is  precluded 
tVoni  dealing  with  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  parties  is  a 
company  in  which  he  holds  a  share.  In  1852,  in  the 
case  of  Dimes  Proprietors  of  Grand  Junction  Canal 
(3  H.L.C.,  793),  Lord  Campbell,  in  reversing  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  judgment  of  Lord  Cottenham  because 
he  was  interested  as  a  shareholder,  said  :  "  No  one  can 
suppose  that  Lord  Cottenham  could  be  in  the  remotest 
degree  influenced  by  the  interest  he  had  in  this  concern, 
but,  my  Lords,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
maxim  that  no  man  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause  be  held 
sacred." 

The  objections,  thus  sketched  in  my  faint  outline,  to 
which  the  position  of  a  private  Member  of  Parliament 
as  a  director  of  a  company  is  subject  apply  in  an 
infinitely  stronger  degree  to  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  as 
a  company  director.  A  Minister  of  the  Crown  with  an 
interest  or  seat  in  the  Cabinet  exercises  an  infinitely 
more  potent  influence  as  a  "  frontsheeter  "  in  a  company 
prospectus  than  a  private  member.  If  the  vote  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  acting  for  his  company  is 
impugned,  that  vote  on  a  division  will  be  supported 
with  the  full  strength  of  the  Government.  Again,  a 
Minister  has  a  power  not  vested  in  any  private  member 
of  proposing  to  the  House  a  charge  on  the  public  funds. 
The  abuse  of  such  a  power  in  the  interests  of  a  company 
of  which  the  Minister  is  a  director  is  too  terrible  to 
contemplate.  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  moreover— and 
this  remark  applies  with  special  force  to  Cabinet 
Ministers — are  supposed  to  constitute  collectively  a 
■harmonious  whole,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  Minister 
not  merely  within  the  interest  of  his  own  department, 
but  by  his  influence  with  his  colleagues  in  other 
departments  of  administration,  might  utilise  indirectly 
and  in  a  manner  which  might  never  be  exposed  to 
criticism  public  power  for  company  ends.  The  very 
circumstance,  moreover,  that  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
are  permitted  to  retain  their  directorships  by  company 
shareholders,  when  it  is  well  known  that  the  duties 
attending  to  their  ofiices  have  commanding  claims  on 
their  attention  and  their  time,  indicates  clearly  the  opinion 
that  the  interests  of  the  company  are  likely  to  thrive 
from  having  a  paid  officer  in  the  Government.  But, 
above  all.  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  supposed  to  be 
responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  through  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  people  at  large,  and  as 
servants  of  the  people  to  eschew  private  enterprises 
which  must  often  in  the  necessity  of  things  be  antago- 
nistic to  public  interests.  Service  to  the  State  and 
service  as  company  directors  are  as  incompatible  as  the 
service  of  God  and  Mammon.  In  one  of  the  most 
painful  scenes  ever  witnessed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  late  Mr.  Mundella's  personal 
explanation  of  his  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  office 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  May,  1894, 
in  consequence  of  legal  proceedings  in  which  he  was 
affected  as  a  company  director,  Mr.^Mundella  described 
his  own  position  in  words  that  are  applicable  to  every 
Minister  of  the  Crown  who  holds  a  company  director- 
ship. "  I  felt,"  he  said,  "  that  the  public  had  a  right 
to  be  assured  that  the  administration  of  the  duties 
attached  to  my  office  should  be  free  from  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  any  conflict  might  arise  between  personal 
and  public  considerations." 

Ministers  of  the  Crown  cannot,  while  holding  company 
directorships,  liberate  themselves  from  the  suspicion  that 
conflicts  may  arise  in  the  administration  of  their  depart- 
ments or  of  the  departments  of  their  colleagues  between 


personal  and  public  considerations,  and  the  strength  of 
that  suspicion  may  bo  gauga-d  from  the  fact  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  prorogation  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
giving  of  a  notice  of  motion  declaring  that  the  office  of 
Minister  of  the  Crown  was  incompatible  with  that  of 
company  director  or  the  union  of  sucli  oifices  degrading 
to  public  life  was  received  witii  general  cheers. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  Is  tlie  Government  of  this 
country  in  any  appreciable  danger  of  becoming  a  sty  for 
guinea-pigs?  The  best  answer  to  that  cjuestion  woidd 
be  an  official  return  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Government  who  are  directors  of  public  companies,  with 
the  names  of  the  companies.  When,  in  July,  1891,  Mr. 
Goschen,  who  was,  during  the  illness  of  the  late  Mr. 
VV.  H.  Smith,  acting  as  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  asked  for  a  return  of  this  character,  he 
declined  to  grve  it,  saying  that  there  were  "means  of 
information  within  reach "  which  would  show  what 
directorships  are  held  by  particular  persons,  and  in 
which  the  names  of  the  directors  are  given,  and  that  he 
did  not  think  with  the  precedents  that  exist  it  would  be 
right  to  have  "  recourse  to  what  might  be  looked  upon 
as  an  invidious  return."  Mr.  Goschen's  reluctance"  to 
consent  to  this  return  Is  clearly  indicative  of  the  dis- 
inclination in  high  quarters  to  the  direction  of  public 
attention  to  this  grave  matter. 

By  a  recourse  to  the  means  "  \yithin  reach,"  which 
consist  of  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  "The  Directory'  of  Directors'  t8g8,"  the 
"  invidious  return  "  Is  appended  for  the'benefit  of  the 
public  to  this  article.  The  results  to  be'obtained  from 
Its  perusal  are  somevVhAt  startling.  The'  present 
Cabinet  consists  of  nineteen  rrtembers;  of  these  all  but 
eight  hold  directorships.  '  Eleven  member's  of  the 
Cabinet  hold  among  them  seventeen  directorships, 
which  are  divided  among  five  Peers  who  hold  eight,  and 
six  Commoners  who  hold  nine.  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  heads  the  list  with  three  directorships. 

There  are,  exclusive  of  the  Naval  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
and  certain  officers  of  the  household  who  cannot  accu- 
rately be  Included  in  the  Ministry,  though  they  lose  office 
on  a  change  of  Administration,  twenty-five  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  without  seats  in  the  Cabinet.  Of  these  five- 
and-twenty  gentlemen  ten  only  are,  it  seems  from  the 
"Directory  of  Directors"  of  the  present  year,  uncon- 
nected with  public  companies  ;  the  remaining  fifteen 
divide  among  them  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  director- 
ships, while  three  hold  among  them  nine  directorships  ; 
Mr.  Brodrick,  Mr.  Graham  Murray  and  Mr.  Macartney 
have  each  three  directorships.  Mr.  Wyndham  and 
Mr.  Burton  were  not  Ministers  when  the  "  Directory  of 
Directors  "  was  published.  The  list  is  Interesting  from 
the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
have  no  directorships.  Both  these  gentlemen  come  of 
business  families,  and  the  directorships  held  by  their 
very  near  relatives  are  numerous.  Their  withdrawal 
from  directorships  goes  far  to  Indicate  the  incompati- 
bility In  their  opinion  of  the  post  of  company  director 
with  that  of  Cabinet  Minister.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  people  of  this  country  to  see  that  the  Government  Is 
not  only  pure  but  above  suspicion,  and  the  first  step  In 
that  direction  will  be  to  weed  out  from  the  Ministry  of 
the  Crown  the  company  directors. 

Members  of  the  Cabinet  (19). 

directorships. 

1.  Marquess  of  Salisbury,     University  Life  Assurance 

Prime  Minister.  Society. 

2.  Earl  of  Halsbury,  Lord     North  Cornwall  Railway 

Chancellor.  Company. 

3.  Duke  of  Devonshire,     Barrow    Hematite  Steel 

President  of  Council  Company,  Ltd.  (chair- 
man) ;  Furness  Railway 
Company. 

4.  'Viscount  Cross,  Lord     Great     Central  Railway 

Privy  Seal.  Company. 

5.  Sir  M.  "White  Ridley,     North    Eastern  Railway 

Home  Secretary.  Company  ;  Forth  Bridge 

Railway  Company. 

6.  Right  Hon.  J.  Cham- 

berlain, Colonial 
Secretary. 

7.  Marquess    of  Lans- 

downe.  Secretary  of 
War. 
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10. 


II. 


12. 


14. 


16. 


17- 


19. 


Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach, 
Chancellor  of  Ex- 
chequer. 

Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton, Secretary  for 
India. 

Lord  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh, Secretary  for 
Scotland. 


Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Go- 
schen,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Bal- 
four, First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury. 

Earl  Cadogan,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. 

Lord  Ashbourne,  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  Ire- 
land. 

Right  Hon.  C.  T. 
Ritchie,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

Lord  James  of  Here- 
ford, Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. 

Right  Hon.  H.  Chap- 
lin, President  of  the 
Local  Government 
Board. 

Right  Hon.  W.  Long, 
President  of  the 
Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Right  Hon.  A.  Akers 
Douglas,  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works. 


10. 


II. 


DIRECTORSHIPS. 

Economic  Life  Assurance 
Society, 


Pelican  Life 
Company. 


Assurance 


Bank  of  Scotland  (deputy 
governor)  ;  National 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 
(extraordinary  director) ; 
San  Puerto  (Brazilian) 
Railway  Company,  Ltd. 


Royal  Exchange  Assur- 
ance Corporation  ; 
Union  Bank  of  London, 
Ltd. 


Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  ;  Great  Western 
Railway  Company. 


London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Members  not  in  Cabinet  (25). 

directorships. 
Aluminium  Company,  Ltd. 


Right  Hon.  G.  W. 
Balfour,  Irish  Secre- 
tary. 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  Post- 
Master  General. 

Sir  J.  Gorst,  Vice-Pre- 
sidentof  theCouncil. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Anstruther, 

Junior  Lord  of  the 

Treasury. 
Mr.    W.    H.  Fisher, 

Junior  Lord  of  the 

Treasury. 

Lord  Stanley,  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. 

Right  Hon.  R.  W. 
Courtenay,  Finan- 
cial Secretary  to  the 
Treasury. 

Sir  W.  H.  Walrond, 
Financial  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury. 

Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
Paymaster  General. 


Mr.  Austin  Chamber- 
lain, Civil  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  W  G  Ellison 
Macartney  Secre- 
tary to  the  Ad- 
miralty. 


Chairman  of  the  British 
Empire  Mutual  Assur- 
ance Company. 


Director  of  the  West- 
minster Electric  Supply 
Corporation  ;  West- 
minster Trust  (Ltd.). 


Bank  of  Scotland  (extra- 
ordinary director) ;  Stan- 
dard Life  Assurance 
Company  (a  deputy 
governor). 

Director  of  the  Bank  of 
Africa,  Ltd. 

Cloghcr  Valley  Railway 
Company,  Ltd.  ;  Dun- 
dalk,  Newry  &  Greenore 
Railway  Company ;  Lon- 
don &  North- Western 
Railway  Company. 


12.  Right   Hon.    J.  Col- 

lings,  Under  Secre- 
tary to  the  Home 
Office. 

13.  Right    Hon.    W.  J. 

Brodrick,  Under 
Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 


14.  Earl      of  Selborne, 

Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies. 

15.  Earl  of  Onslow,  Under 

Secretary  for  India. 

16.  Mr.    George  Wynd- 

ham,  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for 
War. 

17.  Earl  of  Dudley,  Secre- 

tary of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

18.  Mr.T.  W.Russell,  Sec- 

retary of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

19.  Mr.  J.  PowellWilliams, 

Financial  Secretary 
to  the  War  Office. 


20.  Sir   R.    E.  Webster, 

Attorney-General. 

21.  Sir     R.    B.  Finlay, 

Solicitor-General. 

22.  Right  Hon.  A.  Graham 

Murray,  Lord  Ad- 
vocate for  Scotland. 


23.  Mr.    C.   S.  Dickson, 

Solicitor-General  for 
Scotland. 

24.  Right  Hon.  J.  Atkin- 

son, Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland. 

25.  Mr.    Dunbar  Burton, 

Solicitor-General  for 
Ireland. 


DIRECTORSHIPS. 


Brazilian  Submarine  Tele- 
graph Company,  Ltd.  ; 
Globe  Telegraph  and 
Trustee  Company,  Ltd. ; 
Rock  Life  Assurance 
Society. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany. 

New  Pines  Atlas  Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

London,  Chatham  &  Dover 
Railway  Company. 


Midland  Railway  Carriage 
and  Waggon  Company, 
Ltd.  ;  Scottish  Union 
and  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  (Birmingham 
Local  Board). 

Law  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety. 


Bank  of  Scotland  ;  Great 
North  of  Scotland  Rail- 
way Company;  Standard 
Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany. 


Arthur  Guinness  &  Co. 
Ltd. 

J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS. 

THE  prejudiced  foreigner,  wishing  to  strengthen  his 
contempt  for  our  English  conduct  of  public  affairs^ 
could  not  do  better  than  study  the  way  in  which  we 
manage  our  municipal  elections.  These  contests  have 
taken  place  this  week  in  all  our  provincial  boroughs.  Our 
alien  critic,  dropping  into  almost  any  one  of  the 
thousands  of  election  meetings  preceding  the  polhng" 
day,  would  find  the  candidate  for  municipal  honours 
holding  forth  to  his  fellow  citizens  on  the  merits  of 
demerits  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  and 
kindred  topics.  Should  he  express  his  surprise  at  find- 
ing that  such  matters  come  within  the  scope  of  local 
administration,  he  would  be  gravely  informed  that  the 
town  council  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these 
things,  but  that  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  political 
partisanship  was  the  best  test  of  a  candidate's  fitness 
to  deal  with  such  affairs  as  street  paving  or  local 
drainage.  In  nine  boroughs  out  of  ten  the  elections  are 
fought  upon  that  plan.  To  complete  the  farce,  the 
results  from  all  over  the  country  are  solemnly  tabulated 
and  set  forth  by  the  daily  papers  as  evidence  of  the 
decline  or  increase  of  the  popularity  of  the  Government 
of  the  day,  and  Little  Muggleton's  preference  for  wood 
paving  over  granite  becomes  an  index  of  large  imperial 
things,  because,  one  party  having  decided  for  wood,  the 
other  considers  it  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
system  of  party  fighting,  to  identify,  an  affection  for 
granite  with  confidence  in  Lord  Salisbury  or  Lord 
Rosebery,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  emphatic  tribute  to  our  English  genius  for  local 
government  that,   in  spite  of  this  idiotic   method  o- 
choosing  men  for  local  work,  our  municipal  authorities 
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•ire.  on  the  whole,  upon  a  very  hii^h  level  ot  ellK  ioncy. 
The  t-ict  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  thai  as  soon  as  t lie 
elections  are  over,  and  the  successful  cane  Klatos  tuul 
themselves  seated  round  a  com.nillee  table  with  an 
•loe.uiaof  detailed  business  before  them,  they  discover 
th  It  thev  have  to  come  to  decisions  which  party  con- 
siderations cannot  intluence.  How  can  a  man,  be  he 
never  so  desirous  of  emphasisintr  the  political  principles 
that  he  has  been  airinij  durinyr  the  contest,  do  so  in 
votin-  for  a  new  lamp  in  a  dark  street  or  on  any  similar 
ouest"ion  ?  Thus,  even  in  the  towns  where  the  contests 
are  most  bitterlv  partisan,  one  rarely  hnds  political 
ditVerences  in  the  council  itself;  the  common-sense 
business  instincts  of  councillors  come  promptly  to  the 

rcscvic  • 

There  is,  however,  one  most  important  consideration 
for  Conservatives  in  this  connexion.    This  hghting  ot 
local  elections  upon  party  differences  has  given  to  the 
Liberals  the  opportunity  -which  they  have  not  been 
slow  to  use-of  trying  to  identity  Liberalism  with  a 
progressive  municipal  policy.     The  msane  policy  of 
cerfain  of  our  Torv  politicians  in  Identifying  conserva- 
tivlsm  with  the  moderate  party  in  London  has  been 
ma.nlv   responsible    for    this    ludicrous   notion  that 
Conservatives,  in  local  affairs,  are  simply  the  upholders 
of  monopolvand  civic  ineffectiveness  In  respect  of  water, 
•eras  and  other  great  local  services.    The  example  ot 
London  in  anv  matter  Is  always  grossly  exaggerated  ; 
we  are  too  miich  in  the  habit  of  taking  London  facts  as 
universal  facts.      In  our  great  provincial  centres  the 
Conservative  leaders  have  made  no  such  arrant  fools  ot 
themselves  as  to  associate  the  party  with  the  interests 
of  private  monopolists  ;  and  It  Is  to  them  rather  than  to 
London  that  we  must  look  for  a  true  exposition  of  the 
Conservative  spirit  In  local  administration.    And  what 
do  we  find  ?    Slmplv  this,  that  the  Liberal  assumption 
of  a  monopoly  of  civic  spirit  Is  so  ludicrously  out  of 
accord  with  the  facts  that  It  would  be  greeted  every- 
where with  derision  were  It  not  for  this  metropolis 
blindness  that  prevents  so  many  people  from  seeing 
anything   bevond   the   four-mile   radius.     Our  most 
efficiently  administered  towns,  those  in  which  civic 
spirit  In  the  munlcipalisation  of  the  public^  services  has 
been  most  conspicuous  and  able,  Include  In  their  fore- 
most ranks  nearly  every  great  Conservative  centre. 
What  town  can  show  a  better  record  In  this  matter 
than,  for  example,    Liverpool,  with   Its  magnificent 
libraries  and  scientific  museums,  Its  technical  schools, 
its  splendid  department  of  public  baths,  its  municipal 
markets  and  water  supply  and  electric  light,  and  its  fine 
estate  of  municipal  artisans'  dwellings,  all  administered 
,by   a   progressive   Conservative   corporation  ?  _  And 
Liverpool  Is  but  one  of  many  centres  In  which  a  similar 
condition  of  things  prevails.     Indeed,  it  would  be  quite 
safe  to  say  that  in  no  provincial  centre  where  Conser- 
vatism Is  dominant  can  one  find  the  municipal  stagnation 
that  exists  In  such  a  centre  as  (say)  Norwich,  where  the 
Liberals  have  been  in  control  of  the  Corporation  for  a 
generation  past,  and  where  the  rates  are  the  highest  In 
England,  where  neither  water  nor  gas  nor  tramways 
nor  electric  lighting  is  under  public  control,  where,  In 
spite  of  the  existence  of  the  worst  kind  of  slums,  no 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  touch  the  housing 
question  by  municipal  artisans'  dwellings,  but  civic 
spirit  Is  apparently  dead  and  private  monopoly  holds 
•every  service   that    an    enlightened   and  progressive 
■Conservative  town  would  administer  for   the  public 
benefit. 

Provincial  experience  in  this  matter  carries  with  it, 
therefore,  a  strong  lesson  for  a  certain  section  of  Metro- 
politan Conservatives.  Happily,  it  is  a  lesson  that,  In 
the  course  of  this  year,  has  been  already  partially  learned. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  party  do  not  need  to  learn  it,  as 
was  plainly  shov/n  by  the  numerous  Progressive  successes 
in  essentially  Conservative  districts.  It  is  that  we  could 
do  no  worse  service  to  our  party,  nor,  In  view  of  Its 
provincial  accomplishment.  Inflict  upon  It  any  worse 
libel  than  to  give  the  enemy  the  slightest  excuse  for 
■characterising  our  municipal  policy — so  long  as  English- 
men persist  in  putting  party  labels  on  matters  of  local 
administration — as  inimical  to  th,e  prudent  and  business- 
like development  of  that  civic  enterprise  of  which  we,  In 
fact,  have  been  the  pioneers  In  so  many  of  our  pro- 
vincial centres. 


MONTSERRAT. 


T    IKIC  one  not  yet  awakened  from  a  dream  I  seemed 
to  myself  while  I  was  still  in  Montscrrat  ;  and 
now,  having  left  it,  I  seem  to  have  awakened  from  the 
dream.     One  of  those  few  exquisite,  impossible  places 
which  exist  properly  only  in  our  recollection  of  them, 
Montserrat  is  still  that  place  of  refuge  which  our  dreams 
are  ;  and  is  it  not  itself  a  dream  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Monsalvat,  the  castle  of  the  Holy  Graal,  which  men 
have  believed  to  be  not  in  the  world,  and  to  contain 
something  not  of  the  world,  seeing  it  poised  so  near 
heaven,  among  so  nearly  Inaccessible  rocks.  In  the 
lonely  hollow  of  a  great  plain  ?    Solidly  based  on  the 
fifteen  miles  which  encircle  it,  the  mountain  goes  up 
suddenly,  in  terrace  after  terrace,  with  a  sort  of  ardent 
vigour,  close-pressed  columns  of  rock  springing  step  by 
step  higher  into  the  air,  pausing  for  a  moment  where 
the  Monastery  stands  on  its  narrow  ledge,  2900  feet 
high,  and  then  going  on  for  another  thousand  feet, 
ending  in  great  naked  fingers  of  rock  which  point  to 
the  sky.    The  tall,  bare  buildings  of  the  monastery  are 
built  of  yellow  stone,  and,  seen  from  a  distance,  seem 
to  become  almost  a  part  of  the  mountain  itself,  In  which 
the  grey  stone  Is  ruddy-hearted,  like  the  colour  of  the 
soil  at  its  feet.    And  as  the  monastery  seems  to  become 
almost  a  part  of  the  mountain,  so  the  rock  Itself  takes 
the  aspect  of  a  castle,  a  palace  ;  especially  at  night,  when 
one  seems  to  look  up  at  actual  towers  overtopping  the 
tall  buildings.     And  from  this  narrow  ledge  between 
heaven  and  earth,  a  mere  foothold  on  a  great  rock,  one 
looks  up  only  at  sheer  peaks,  and  down  only  Into  veiled 
chasms,  or  over  mountainous  walls  to  a  great  plain, 
ridged  as  If  the  naked  ribs  of  the  earth  were  laid  bare, 
the^red  and  grey  soil  spotted  dark  with  trees,  here  and 
there  whitened  with  houses,  furrowed  by  a  yellow  river, 
the  white  line  of  roads  barely  visible,  man's  presence 
only  marked  by  here  and  there  a  little  travelling  smoke, 
disappearing  into  the  earth,  insect-like,  or,  insect-like, 
crawling  black  on  Its  surface. 

With  all  its  vastness,  abruptness,  and_  fantastic 
energy,  Montserrat  Is  never  savage  ;  it  Is  always 
forming  naturally  into  beautiful,  unexpected  shapes, 
miracles  of  form,  by  a  sort  of  natural  genius  in  It  for 
formal  expression.  And  this  form  is  never  violent,  is 
always  subtly  rounded,  even  when  it  Is  bare  grey  rocks; 
and  often  breaks  out  dellclously  into  verdure,  which  is 
the  ornament  on  form.  There  Is  something  In  it, 
Indeed,  at  times,  of  the  highest  kind  of  grotesque, 
pointing  fingers,  rocks  which  have  grown  almost 
human  ;  but  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  trivial,  for  here 
the  grotesque  becomes  for  once  a  new,  powerful  kind  of 
beauty.  From  the  height  of  S.  Jeronlmo,  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountain,  a  whole  army  of  beckoning  and 
threatening  rocks  comes  up  about  one,  climbing 
gigantically,  among  sheer  precipices,  tumultuously,  in 
that  place  of  great  echoes.  But  they  have  the  beauty 
of  wild  things,  of  those  animals  which  are  only  half  un- 
couth until  man  has  tamed  them,  and  shut  them  up  in 
the  awkwardness  of  prisoners.  And  they  are  solemn- 
ised too,  by  the  visible  height  to  which  they  have 
climbed  into  the  serene  air,  out  of  a  plain  that  rolls 
away,  curve  on  curve,  grey  and  ruddy,  to  the  s_now_  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  broad,  glittering,  milk-white  line 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

But  the  beauty  of  Montserrat  lies  In  no  detail,  can  be 
explained  by  no  analysis  :  It  Is  the  beauty  of  a  conscious 
soul,  exquisite,  heroic,  sacred,  ancient,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Immemorable  peace,  dignity  and  endurance  of  high 
mountains.  Without  the  monastery,  the  pilgrims,  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  chanting  of  the  monks  and  of 
the  Escolania  (that  school  ot  ecclesiastical  music  which 
has  existed  here  since  the  twelfth  century),  Montserrat 
would  be  a  strange,  beautiful  thing  indeed,  a  piece  of 
true  picturesque,  but  no  more,  not  the  unique  thing  that 
It  Is.  Quite  out  of  the  world,  singularly  alone,  _  one  is 
In  the  presence  of  a  great  devotion  ;  and  In  the  pilgrims 
who  come  here,  humble  people  with  the  grave  and 
friendly  gaiety  of  the  Spaniard,  I  found  the  only  perfectly 
sympathetic  company  I  have  ever  found  about  me  in 
travelling.  Life  Is  reduced  to  its  extreme  simplicity  : 
the  white-washed  cell,  the  attendance  on  oneself,  the 
day  marked  only  by  one's  wanderings  over  the 
mountain,  or  by  the  hours  of  worship.    I  went  one 
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morning  to  the  "visitation  of  the  \'irgin,"  when  the 
dark  image  is  unveiled  for  the  kisses  of  the  pilgrims  ; 
and  I  saw  in  the  sacristy  the  innumerable  votive 
oflerings  hanging  on  the  walls,  moulded  limbs,  naive 
(indeed  hideous)  pictures  representing  the  dangers  from 
which  the  X'irgin  had  saved  her  faithful,  little  jackets  of 
children  who  had  been  cured  from  sickness,  great 
plaits  of  hair  which  women  had  cut  off  and  hung 
there,  in  thankfulness  for  the  saving  of  a  husband.  And 
I  went  every  evening  to  the  singing  of  the  Sti/ves  at 
the  Azr  Mar/a,  ending  the  daylight  with  that  admirable 
chanting,  in  those  deep,  abstract  voices  of  the  monks, 
and  with  that  sense  of  divine  things,  that  repose, 
which  always  deepened  or  heightened  in  me,  as  I  came 
out  through  the  cloisters  into  the  court  of  the  plane- 
trees,  and  looked  up  at  the  vast,  obscure,  mysteriously 
impending  heights,  gulfing  downwards  into  unseen 
depths,  with  a  kind  of  grateful  wonder,  as  if  all  one's 
dreams  had  come  true. 

And  this  sense  of  natural  felicity,  moved  to  astonish- 
ment, to  the  absoluteness  of  delight  in  being  where  one 
is,  grew  upon  me  during  those  three  days  of  my  visit, 
forming  a  new  kind  of  sentiment,  which  I  had  never  felt 
before,  and  which  modified  itself  gently  during  the 
hours  of  the  day,  from  the  blitheness  of  the  morning 
climb,  through  the  contented  acceptance  of  the  afternoon 
sunshine,  to  that  placid  but  solemn  ending.  For  once, 
I  was  perfectly  happy,  and  with  that  element  of  strange- 
ness in  my  happiness  without  which  I  cannot  conceive 
happiness. 

I  have  always  held  that  it  is  unwise  to  ask  of  any 
perfect  thing  duration  as  well  as  existence.  Supreme 
happiness,  if  it  could  be  continued  indefinitely,  would 
in  time,  without  losing  its  essence,  lose  its  supremacy, 
which  exists  only  by  contrast.  When  I  have  seen  a 
face,  a  landscape,  an  aspect  of  the  sky,  pass  for  a 
moment  into  a  sort  of  crisis,  in  which  it  attained  the 
perfect  expression  of  itself,  I  have  always  turned  away 
rapidly,  closing  my  eyelids  on  the  picture,  which  I  dread 
to  see  fade  or  blur  before  me.  I  would  obtain  from 
things,  as  from  people,  only  their  best  ;  and  I  hold  it  to 
be  not  only  wisdom  towards  oneself,  but  a  point  of 
honour  towards  them.  Therefore,  intending  as  I  did  to 
make  a  long  stay  in  Montserrat,  and  having  provided 
myself,  in  case  of  difliculty,  with  a  letter  to  the  Abbot, 
I  left,  without  regret,  at  the  end  of  the  traditional  three 
days,  certain  that  I  could  get  nothing  more  poignant  in 
its  happiness  than  what  those  three  days  had  given  me, 
and  that  by  leaving  at  the  moment  of  perfection  I  was 
preserving  for  myself  an  incomparable  memory,  which 
would  always  rise  for  me,  out  of  the  plain  of  ordinary 
days,  like  the  mountain  itself,  Monsalvat,  where  I  had 
perhaps  seen  the  Holy  Graal.  Arthur  Symons. 

THOREAU  ILLUSTRATED. 

OF  making  illustrated  books  there  is  no  end,  and  of 
many  of  them  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  was 
urgent  need  for  their  making.  But,  if  any  authors  have 
an  undeniable  rig-ht  to  be  illustrated,  it  is  the  naturalists 
and  "poet-naturalists,"  the  men  whose  life  and  per- 
sonality are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  place  where 
they  lived  and  worked  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible 
apart  from  it — the  niiiochthonoiis  men,  such  as  Richard 
Jeffries  in  England  and  Henry  Thoreau  in  America, 
who  have  been  able  in  a  marvellous  degree  to  apprehend 
the  general  laws  of  nature  through  the  medium  of  a 
single  locality.  Nothing  is  more  curious  and  interesting 
than  the  deep  and  passionate  sympathy  which  may  thus 
subsist  between  place  and  person,  scene  and  character, 
wild  nature  and  human  nature  ;  and  it  is  of  no  little 
importance  for  the  full  understanding  of  such  writers 
that,  before  the  present  features  of  the  country  are 
changed  and  its  aspect  irrecoverable,  we  should  have 
some  trustworthy  picture  of  the  scenes  from  which  they 
drew  their  inspiration. 

Of  "  Jcfferies-land  "  this  record  yet  remains  to  be 
a;complished,  though  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  a 
few  very  charming  sketches  by  Miss  Bertha  Newcombc. 
In  Thoreau's  case,  until  quite  lately,  we  have  had  little 
but  crude  drawings  of  the  Walden  chantry  ;  but  now, 
a  generation  and  more  after  his  death,  the  publishers  of 
the  fine  "Riverside"  edition  (Messrs.  Hodder  & 
Mifflin,  of  Boston)  have  tried  the  experiment  of  illustra- 
tration.    Oddly  enough,  it  was  with  "  Cape  Cod,"  and 
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not  the  more  familiar  "Walden,"  that  the  enterprise 
began.  In  a  happy  moment  it  occurred  to  Miss  -Amelia 
M.  Watson,  when  on  a  tour  in  Cape  Cod,  the  long 
sandy  spit  which  Thoreau  described  as  "  the  bared  and 
bended  arm  of  Massachusetts,"  to  make  marginal 
sketches  in  her  copy  of  his  book,  which  were  reproduced 
in  two  handsome  volumes  with  the  artist's  colourings. 
This  method  of  illustration  may  be  technically  open  to 
criticism,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Thoreau 
student  the  result  is  valuable,  for  "  Cape  Cod," 
although  far  less  popular  than  "Walden"  and  "The 
Week,"  and,  indeed,  only  known  by  selections  to  the 
majority  of  English  readers,  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  Thoreau's  writings,  crisp,  salt  and  racy  as  the 
shore  which  it  describes.  "  Day  by  day,"  it  has  beea 
said,  "with  his  stout  pedestrian  shoes,  he  plodded  along 
that  level  beach,  the  eternal  ocean  on  one  side  and 
human  existence,  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements,  on 
the  other,  and  he  pitilessly  weighing  each."  Not 
pitilessly,  however — to  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
undertone  of  true  feeling  that  is  in  all  Thoreau's  work. 
Despite  its  stoical  exterior,  no  pitiless  thinker  could 
have  written  that  magnificent  and  most  human  chapter 
on  "  The  Shipwreck  "in  "  Cape  Cod." 

The  illustrated  "Walden,"  to  which  also  two  fine., 
volumes  are  devoted,  brings  us  to  the  real  Thoreau- 
land,  and  fortunately,  though  the  Pond  itself  is  now  a 
picnic-place  for  Boston  holiday-makers,  the  surrounding 
woods  and  the  general  scenery  of  Concord  are  still  as 
Thoreau  knew  them.  All  that  was  needed  to  secure  a 
permanent  record  of  his  favourite  haunts  was  a  skilful 
use  of  the  camera,  and  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
"  Walden,"  and  the  Thoreau  journals  ;  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened, these  qualities  were  both  possessed  by  a  present 
citizen  of  Concord,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hosmer,  a  relative  of 
the  "  long-headed  farmer,"  Edmund  Hosmer,  who,  as 
readers  of  "  Walden  "  will  remember,  used  to  visit 
Thoreau  in  his  hut.  To  Mr.  Hosmer's  enthusiasm  and 
artistic  ability  we  are  indebted  for  these  very  beautiful 
illustrations  of  the  country  which  Thoreau  has  im- 
mortalised ;  for  some  not  less  interesting  portraits  of 
Thoreau  and  his  friends  ;  for  illustrations  of  the  several 
houses  where  he  lived,  including  the  Walden  hermitage, 
his  Walden  furniture,  his  flute  and  spy-glass,  the  pines- 
planted  by  him  on  his  famous  beanfield,  and  a  number 
of  other  memorials. 

The  only  fault  which  Thoreau-lovers  will  find  in  this 
sumptuous  "Walden"  is  the  "  Introduction  "  by  Mr. 
Bradford  Torrey,  a  well-meant  but  futile  piece  of  writing 
which  the  publishers  would  do  wisely  to  omit  in  future 
issues.  For,  to  begin  with,  what  need  is  there  to 
introduce  "Walden"  at  all?  The  book  has  gone 
through  several  editions  in  America,  and  of  the  cheap 
edition  in  this  country,  where  Thoreau  is  less  widely 
read,  some  thirty  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
sold.  But,  if  such  a  classic  is  supposed  to  need  an 
introduction,  at  least  the  introduction  should  be  an 
harmonious  frame  to  the  picture,  whatever  view  may  be 
taken  of  Thoreau's  masterpiece,  whether  it  be  deemed 
wise,  or  extravagant,  or  both  (one  recalls  his  own 
remark  on  the  term  extra-vagant,  "  It  depends  on  how 
you  are  yarded  "),  we  are  all  agreed  that  its  charm  lies 
in  its  wonderful  freshness  and  spontaneity.  To 
apologise  for  "  Walden,"  to  patronise  it,  and  to  adopt 
the  paternal  tone  towards  it,  is  the  worst  blunder  that 
an  editor  could  make,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Bradford 
Torrey  has  done.  "It  is  always  to  be  remembered," 
he  says,  "that  'Walden'  is  a  young  man's  book  "  ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  "  with  added  years,  of 
course,  there  come  added  wisdom  and  a  tempering  of 
desire";  from  which  we  gather  that  Mr.  Bradford 
Torrey  was  once  young  like  Thoreau,  but  has  now 
ceased  to  live  in  shanties  and  write  such  books  as 
"Walden."  "Whether  Thoreau  would  ever  have 
arrived  at  this  pitch  of  catholicity,"  he  surmises,  "  is 
more  than  any  one  can  say  ;  he  died  before  the  age  of 
ripeness."  Considering  that  Thoreau  died  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year,  and  had  not  been  regarded  as  exactly  a 
fledgling  in  thought  by  such  intellectual  compeers  as 
limerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Whitman,  this  "intro- 
duction "  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey  must  be 
regarded  as  a  sad  impertinence. 

The  thanks  of  all  Thoreau  students  are  due  to  Messrs. 
Houghton  &  Mifflin  for  these  illustrated  books,  and  it 
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.  to  bo  hoped  thev  may  see  their  way  to  a  si„ul;u- 
Hlitlo.,  ot  -  The  Week  on  the  Concord  K-vc.  In. 
;vln  sliould  these  works  be  published  m  Ahkmu; 
Milv  wlK«n  tliere  are  many  Kni^lish  readers  who  would 
1,0  -1  id  to  possess  them  ?  That  is  one  ot  the  mysteries 
>t  tr  uis-\tla.Uic  publishing,  which  is  perhaps  somehow 
■onneeted  xv  ith  the  well-known  tact  that  Boston  is^the 
!uib  of  the  universe.  "  ^  ' 

A  MEMORIAL  TO  CHRISTINA  ROSSKTTI. 
"THl-  most  interesting  literary  ceremonial  which  this 
1  vear  lias  seen  was  enacted  on  Tuesday  last  in 
Christ  Church.  Woburn  Square,  when  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Durham  dedicated  to  the  memory  ot  the 
-reatest  woman-poet  of  our  time  a  reredos  which  was 
Pho  last  work  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones.  bor  nearly 
twentv  vears  Miss  Rossetti  was  a  constant  vyorshipper 
at  this  church,  where  she  always  sat  in  the  f-^ont  pew, 
that  she  miirht  linijer  in  a  reverie  ot  devotion  until  the 
buildin-was  empiv.  During  a  large  portion  of  these 
vears  lior  life  oscillated  between  her  house  close  by  and 
this  building,  where  alone  her  soul  expanded  m  its 
habitual  ecsUisy  of  devotion.  It  would  not  be  easy,  m 
the  contemplation  of  a  man  of  genius,  to  discover  any 
snot  half  so  intimatelv  connected  with  his  existence  as 
Christ  Church,  Woburn  Square,  is  with  that  ot  Christina 
Rossetti.  It  was  dilficult,  on  Tuesday  last,  to  believe 
that  her  timid  spirit  was  not  hovering  in  agitation,  per- 
plexed and  alarmed  to  discover  this  great  concourse  ot 
people  in  her  quiet  courts  of  prayer.  That  they  cou  d 
be  assembled  to  do  her  memory  solemn  honour  would 
have  seemed  to  her  incredible  indeed. 

It  was  a  happy  inspiration  which  invited  the  bishop 
of  Durham  to  preside  on  this  striking  occasion.  There 
are  but  three  prelates  in  the  English  Church  who  sustain 
to-day  the  lettered  dignity  of  their  order.    Of  these 
three  two  are  historians,  and  there  is  little  imagination 
mingled  with  the  solid  learning  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
or  with  the  brisk  intellectual  vigour  of  the  Bishop  ot 
London.    But  Dr.  Westcott  has,  almost  in  excess,  the 
qualities  of  the  dreamer  and  the  mystic.    Had  nature 
dowered  him  with  the  accomplishment  of  verse,  he 
would  be  with  the  Crashaws  and  the  Santa  Teresas. 
He  is  our  great— nay,  our  only— Ecstatic  Doctor,  and 
in  his  ardent  and  mysterious  writings  we  constantly  find 
the  clairvovance  of  his  spiritual  insight  moving  too 
rapidly  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  follow  it.    Hence  in  his 
blaze  of  light  Dr.  Westcott  seems  obscure,  and  certainly 
his  is  not  the  voice  for  all  occasions.    It  was  pre- 
eminently the  voice  tor  last  Tuesday  afternoon.  His 
sympathy  with  the  mind  of  Christina  Rossetti  is  com- 
plete.    He  justly  described  her  as  the  most  spiritual 
poet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  this  was  a  final 
judgment  from  our  most  spiritual  living  prose  writer. 

A  long  address,  very  closely  packed  with  thought  and 
illustration,  delivered  in  a  faint  and  hurrying  voice, 
with  distressing  evidence  of  physical  effort,  was  not 
likely  to  be  heard  with  exactness  throughout  a  crowded 
church,  and  most  of  the  reports  in  next  da\'s  newspapers 
were  grotesquely  inadequate.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Bishop  will  print  his  discourse.     His  theme  was  simple, 
though  the  embroideries  might  be  difficult  to  follow. 
He  took  Christina  as  the  type  of  the  highest  expression 
of  a  spiritual  mind  in  the  creative  act,  and  he  opened 
with  an  illustration  which  supplied  his  essay  with  a 
thread.    He  compared  the  poetess  to  Iris,  the  messenger 
of  the  gods,  whom  Plato  (and — Dr.  Westcott  might 
have  added — Hesiod  in  far  earlier  times)  insisted  was 
the  daughter  of  Thaumas  ;  an  inspired  communicant 
of  divine  knowledge  to  mankind,  herself  the  child  of 
Wonder.    In  Christina  Rossetti  we  had  contemplated 
the  coir.pletest  dedication  of  poetical  genius  to  the 
service  of  God  which  English  literature  had  seen,  at 
least  in  the  nineteenth  century.    We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  will  be  the  final  verdict  of  criticism.     In  the 
mean  time  the  Bishop  of  Durham  raised  an  interesting 
question  as  to  the  place  which  her  divine  poems  take  in 
the   series   of  her  works.      He  was   inclined,  very 
naturally,  to  give  them  a  pre-eminence  which  might  be 
disputed  outside  the  walls  of  Woburn  Square.  Giving 
full  praise  to  the  passionate  and  sensuous  qualities  of 
her  early,  secular  lyrics.  Dr.  Westcott,  nevertheless, 
insisted  on  these  being  merely  signs  of  the  apprentice- 
ship and  basis  of  her  production  as  an  artist.    We  are 


not  wholly  with  him,  but  tliis  is  not  the  occasion  to 
contest  the  point. 

The  memorial  itself  was  open  betore  the  eyes  of  the 
congregation  while  they  listened  to  the  Bishop  ot 
Dudiam.  it  consists  of  a  reredos  in  five  panels,  repre- 
senting our  Lord  and  the  four  Evangelists,  painted  m 
the  more  conventional  manner  of  Burne-Jones.  I  he 
profuse  employment  of  a  light  gold,  which  occupies  hall 
the  raiment  of  the  figures  and  Hows  over  below  in  a 
short  lateral  curtain  hung  across  a  bar.  Is  extremely 
happy,  and  gives  an  eftective  luminous  unity  to  the  five- 
fold painting,  where,  above  the  gold,  blue  and  rose 
colour  predominate.  On  a  slab  of  marble  from  an  ancient 
Roman  quarry,  let  into  the  pavement  in  front  of  the 
altar,  the  dedication  of  these  paintings  to  the  poet's 
memory  is  modestly  inscribed.  Another  tablet,  to  be 
presently  completed  in  the  chancel,  will  commemorate 
the  mother  and  the  two  maiden  aunts  of  the  Rosscttis 
—three  dignified  ladies,  all  of  whom  reached  a  great  age 
and  worshipped  at  Christ  Church  with  their  celebrated 
daughter  and  niece.  The  hymns  sung,  and  the  prayer 
with  which  the  Bishop  closed,  were  exclusively  the 
composition  of  Christina  Rosettl.  We  know  not  when 
a  monument,  more  appropriate  In  all  its  features,  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  a  great  writer  with  less 
that  could  offend  the  most  delicate  susceptibility. 

E.  G. 

THE  GRAFTON  GALLERY. 

MANY  years  ago  — I    suppose  some  time    in  the 
seventies— any  way,  at  one  of  the  first  Academy 
exhibitions  I  remember,  I  was  arrested,  shaken,  made 
thoroughly  uncomfortable  by  a  picture  which  was  quite 
unlike  all  the  rest  and  unlike  anything  I  had  yet  seen 
in  pictures.    I  was  going  round  in  that  nervous,  deeply 
ashamed  state  of  mind  in  which  most  people  do  go 
round  who  have  some  grain  of  modesty  and  are  still 
too  bewildered  to  pit  their  taste  against  the  general 
consent.     I  read  and  was  told  that  this,  that  and  the 
other  painter  was  a  great  man,  and  I  stood  before  them 
all    anxiously    throwing    up    intrenchments    of  logic 
against  a  dervish  host  of  advancing  doubts.     A  certain 
period  of  youth  is  of  all  periods  the  most  sophisticated, 
the  least' innocent,  because  we  are  occupied  In  the 
desperate  defence  of  the  reputation  of  our  teachers  ; 
modesty,  loyalty,  affection  must  join  hands  with  any 
ingenuity  of'  fight  we  possess  to  obscure  the  truth  and 
biUtress  its  opposite.    Such  was  my  mental  condition, 
and,  as  the  result  of  my  rounds,  I  had  worked  myself 
up  to  some  feeble  and  precarious  glow  of  complacency  ; 
all  the  available  blunderbusses  were  duly  loaded  and 
pointed  not  only  towards  the  foe,  but  at  my  own  breast, 
traitor  In  the  camp.    Just  then  this  picture  caught  me 
with  its  stealthy  contradiction.     From  rosy  jam,  from  a 
world  of  supplement  faces  bathed  in  toffee,  one  passed 
to  a  room  where  pale  light  fell  in  and  disconcerted  a 
group  of  people,  none  of  whom  appeared  to  be  larger  than 
people  usually  are.    The  light  surprised  them,  not  look- 
ing improbably  neat,  important,  pleased,  or  thoughtful  ; 
they  seemed  no  happier  than  people  at  a  railway  station, 
or  in  church,  or  waiting  to  see  a  doctor  ;  turn  a  light 
suddenly  on  faces  in  the  cabs  going  home  at  night, 
when  the  last  social  shot  has  been  fired,  the  last  grimace 
relaxed,  and  conceive  a  portrait  made  of  those  looks 
of  patient  suffering.     Such  was  the  scene,  and  mute 
beyond  words,  as  if  the  silence  had  settled  down  un- 
breakable, against  which  we  talk  and  talk  In  terror. 
In  a  word,  all  that  the  other  painters  feared,  avoided, 
chattered  against,  glossed  over,  this  Intruder  accepted 
as  the  principle  of  his  art.     He  let  the  wan  light  tell 
tales  about  discouraged  mortals,  their  shabby  heads 
eaten  by  the  shadows  of  apprehension  and  fatigue.  He 
did  it  with  no  air  of  a  demonstrator  or  satirist,  still 
less  as  one  Indifferent,  but  as  it  were  the  only  thing 
to  be  done,  the  only  respectful  way  to  treat  those  people 
encountered  In  some  waiting-room  of  Ennui  Junction. 
He  knew  them  probably,  and  had  not  the  high  spirits 
or  bad  manners  to  chuck  them  under  the  chin,  dig  them 
In  the  ribs,  or  In  any  other  way  excite  them  to  dubious 
gaiety.     Thus,  In  their  pallid  constraint  Fantin,  the 
artist,  must  depict  them. 

The  picture  was  a  group  by  Fantin-Latour  called 
"  La  famille  D— ."  I  very  likely  exaggerate  its  charac- 
teristics in  memory,  for  it  opened  a  long  arenue.    At  the 
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moment  the  impression  was  necessarily  disagreeable, 
and  was  duly  resented.  I  was  ready  with  a  score  of 
ary:uments  that  my  readers  will  easily  imagine  to  prove 
that  art  should  not  treat  life  like  that,  and  the  pictures 
round  chorussed  "Tut,  tut!  life  is  fat,  grand,  jolly, 
noble,  pretty."  But  I  knew  it  was  all  up  with  those 
pictures.  Then  I  quoted  Shelley  against  it,  "  the  party 
in  a  parlour  ....  all  silent  and  all  damned,"  and  the 
picture  took  it  unflinchingly,  saying  "  Yes — well  ?"  and 
remained  there,  obstinately  lodged,— a  pale  protest,  not 
acknowledged,  but  changing  my  vision  as  I  went  about 
the  streets. 

With  more  experience  I  might  have  guessed  that  a 
painter  so  discomforting,  but  so  haunting,  was  at  heart 
more  deeply  sensitive  and  romantic  than  the  others. 
I  have  seen  many  Fantins  since,  many  of  those  scenes 
peopled  with  nymphs  to  which  he  slips  away,  a  wistful 
truant,  but  dejection  touches  them  ;  he  is  not  a  giant, 
to  give  security  to  their  life  ;  the  flowers  themselves, 
to  which  he  turns  for  a  refuge,  have  something  pallid 
and  forlorn  about  them,  and  it  must  be  his  business  to 
picture  the  stealing  of  grey  light  about  modern  heads, 
fagged  and  disconsolate. 

His  portrait  of  himself  at  the  Grafton  exhibition 
reaches  a  high  pitch  of  beauty  ;  indeed,  it  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  and  beautiful  works  in  modern 
portraiture.  Who  in  the  school  of  Rembrandt  has  learned 
his  lesson  so  vv  ell  ?  The  discovery  of  the  head  by  the 
pale  light  still  has  the  look  of  something  suffered,  but 
the  surprise  is  not  too  humbling.  The  eyes  are  spared, 
half  drowned  in  wells  of  shadow.  The  light  invades  and 
searches  mercifully,  and  pitiful  darkness  converses  with 
it  about  the  shy  mortal  ;  he  looks  out  half  assured  ; 
caressing  touches  fall  upon  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his  hair  ; 
and  the  shrinking  but  truth-telling  spirit  stands  revealed 
to  us  by  a  marvel  of  delicately-wrought  modelling. 

A  work  so  profound  and  so  closely  personal  makes  it 
difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  other  pictures.  It  is  like  a 
complaint  that  must  be  listened  to.  At  another  time 
Manet  would  hold  me.  Here  he  is,  the  very  opposite 
of  the  other,  rejoicing  in  life  and  colour,  telling  us  what 
a  magnificent  thing  it  is  to  contrast  the  rich  cream-like 
tones  of  a  shadowless  face  with  black  hair  till  they  are 
almost  strained  apart  ;  what  a  lovely  thing  a  lemon  is, 
given  with  the  extreme  of  clean  fresh  tone  ;  or  a  book  or 
a  table  cover  as  he  can  paint  it  ;  but  just  now  I  could 
call  him  a  wilful  bully.  Then  there  is  the  phantom 
companion  to  the  famous  "Miss  Alexander"  of  Mr. 
Whistler,  a  lovely  scheme  of  greys  dashed  with  yellovv', 
but  beside  this  intent  face  it  is  like  the  dream  of  a 
portrait  waiting  for  a  person.  There  is  the  exact 
masterly  sketch  of  Rodin  by  M.  Legros,  there  is 
Courbet.     I  must  look  at  them  another  day. 

When  we  pass  from  the  renowned  guests  to  the  active 
forces  of  the  society  the  gap  is  in  most  cases  too  great 
to  be  easily  bridged.  One  of  the  latest  recruits,  it  is 
true,  Mr.  Charles  Shannon,  can  be  hung  without 
incongruity  beside  Fantin  and  Whistler  ;  the  difference 
to  be  discussed  is  one  of  proportion  of  originality, 
degree  of  mastery,  and  so  forth,  not  a  total  difference 
of  kind,  of  intention.  But  on  this  point  I  find  myself 
so  much  at  odds  with  many  of  my  colleagues  that  I  feel 
bound  to  explain  further.  They  appear  to  think  that  a 
great  measure  of  success  or  mastery  in  another  kind 
outbalances  essays  like  Mr.  Shannon's  in  this.  To  that 
I  cannot  agree,  and  to  bring  matters  to  a  point  I  must 
choose  a  ringleader  in  the  other  kind  of  painting,  and, 
for  fairness'  sake  the  strongest  in  the  exhibition, 
Mr.  John  Collier.  He  is  a  painter  in  full  possession 
of  the  means  to  his  end,  perfectly  skilful  in 
conveying  what  he  undertakes  to  convey,  while 
many  of  his  colleagues  are  fumbling  or  half- 
hearted with  the  same  end  in  view.  This  end  is 
the  presentation  of  material  that  has  been  in  no  way 
criticised,  so  that  what  was  a  fact  remains  nothing  but 
a  fact  and  a  disagreeable  fact  into  the  bargain.  The 
garish  lighting  of  Mr.  Barratt  and  his  dressing-gown, 
the  ugly  shapes  and  disposition  of  the  wall  and  furni- 
ture in  the  other  portrait  ought  to  have  given  Mr. 
Collier  a  shiver,  but  they  evidently  did  not  ;  we  must 
take  it  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  hurt,  but  rather 
pleased  ;  that  he  either  did  not  think  it  part  of  his 
business  to  criticise  these  efl"ects,  or  more  fatal  still, 
that  if  he  did  he  liked  them.     He  went  to  work  on  the 
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lustres  of  that  piano  as  an  expert  polisher  might,  in  no 
way  responsible  for  its  being  three,  and  then  went  on 
to  the  lustres  of  the  satin  because  that  too  was  there  ; 
or  he  deliberately  arranged  the  whole  affair  and  saw  no 
harm  in  it.  My  contention  is  that  a  degree  of  skill  in 
rendering,  even  as  great  as  Mr.  Collier's,  cannot  lift  the 
result  into  comparison  with  painting  which  is  a  mode  of 
feeling,  the  skill  and  the  good  faith  only  intensify  the 
initial  rawness  of  the  vision.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
realism  or  not-realism  ;  a  Fantin-Latour  presses  reality 
much  more  closely,  because  he  has  an  attitude  towards 
it,  and  it  is  intention  and  susceptibility  to  pleasure  or 
offence  that  give  reality  a  sting  ;  he  moves  as  one 
capable  of  being  wounded  or  delighted,  not  as  the  in- 
different registrar.  Now  Mr.  Charles  Shannon,  what- 
ev^er  rank  we  give  him,  is  with  the  Fantin-Latours,  in 
this.  He  differs  from  that  painter  in  minimising  the 
rdle^  of  natural  light.  His  foible  is  to  work  almost 
entirely  from  a  prearranged  scheme,  and  very  little  by 
curiosity,  by  plucking  a  difficult  harmony  from  the  thing 
before_  his  eyes.  But  the  dignity  of  the  design,  the 
invention  of  the  pose  and  of  the  hands,  and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  this  previous  intention  are  virtues  that  I  find 
rare  among  his  contemporaries,  and  absolutely  essential 
to  picture-making.  The  "Man  in  a  Black  Shirt"  has 
the  look,  so  surprising  in  our  galleries,  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  to  say  that  it  imitates  Moroni  or  Whistler  or  Watts, 
is  to  say  that  it  follows  in  the  narrow  track  of  gooA 
painting. 

The  exhibition  Is  artfully  arranged,  for  not  only  at 
the  entrance  are  we  met  by  all  the  fine  things  enumer- 
ated, but  at  the  other  end  a  gallery  contains  drawings 
by  dead  and  living  artists,  Messrs.  Legros,  Rothenstein 
and  Shannon  among  the  latter,  and  as  a  centre  the 
extraordinary  dry  prints  by  Rodin,  after  Victor  Hugo. 
It  is  drawing  that  is  almost  sculpture.  The  same 
artist's  magnificent  heads  of  Messrs.  Henley  and  Legros, 
and  a  third,  are  lent  to  the  exhibition,  and  they  cannot 
be  seen  too  often.  D.  S.  M. 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  MARSHALL  HALL. 

pROBABLY  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  W.  L.  Marshal* 
Hall  is  quite  unknown  to  most  of  my  readers  ;  andfc' 
certainly  the  majority  of  the  audience  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  concert  last  Saturday  afternoon  had  never  heard 
of  the  author  of  the  orchestral  Idyll  played  there  by  Mr. 
Manns.  In  London  quite  distinguished  persons  are 
forgotten  in  five  years  ;  and  was  it  likely  that  v/e  should 
remember  during  the  eight  he  has  been  in  Australia  a 
young  musician  who  was  no  one  particular  here,  who 
earned  his  bread  by  journalism  and  teaching  and  had 
painful  habit  of  uttering  disagreeable  truths  about  the 
musical  powers  that  were.  Yet  many  of  last  Saturday's 
audience  must  have  felt  that  here  was  a  work  by  one  of 
the  most  truly  original  composers  this  country  has  ever 
produced — a  man  simply  miles  above  our  Parrys, 
Stanfords,  Mackenzies  and  the  rest.  Eight  years  ago, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  music 
in  Melbourne,  Marshall  Hall's  friends  knew  this  as- 
well  as  they  know  it  now ;  they  even  thought  it 
something  like  a  crime  that  such  a  man  should  be 
wasted  on  a  half-civilised  city  in  a  nearly  totally 
barbarous  continent.  Still,  the  genuine  musician  has  a 
poor  chance  in  England — no  chance  at  all  when  our 
amiable  Academies  have  their  own  way  ;  and  in 
Melbourne  at  least  an  ample  income,  peace  and  leisure 
for  composition  were  offered.  Besides  these,  there  was 
an  orchestra  ;  there  was  even  a  possibility  of  influencing 
the  rising  generation  of  musicians.  The  last  probably 
appealed  very  strongly  to  Marshall  Hall.  He  had  a 
fiery  passion  for  teaching  long  before  he  had  anything 
to  teach  ;  and  contrary  to  what  one  might  have 
expected,  his  ardour  increased  as  he  himself  learnt. 
Whatever  he  felt  to  be  good  he  wanted  to  communicate 
to  every  one  in  his  neighbourhood.  So  MacCunn, 
Schulz-Curtius  and  a  few  more  of  us  gave  him  a  send- 
off  dinner  and  he  disappeared  ;  and  those  who  knew 
him,  outside  of  his  particular  circle  of  friends,  heard 
little  of  him  until  this  Idyll  was  performed — little  save 
perhaps  the  slanders  and  lies  sent  across  the  seas  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Melbourne  "Argus,"  and  occasionally 
printed  by  thoughtful  editors  here,  anxious  to  help  a 
young  man  in  his  struggle  with  ignorance  and  stupidity.. 
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A  concert  overture  of  his  was  played  hy  Mr.  Manns  a 
few  vears  aj,'o  ;  but  it  was  never  repeated. 

Oiir  learned  critics  discover  in  tlie  Idyll  an  im- 
itienso  advance  on  the  overture  ;  and  they  seem  to 
attribute  it  to  a  careful  study  of  the  j^real  masters- 
Parry,  Stanford  &  Co.,  I  presume  -dnrinj;  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  .\s  a  mere  matter  of  fact  the 
Idyll  is  very  little  later  than  the  overture.  Of 
course  this  docs  not  matter,  and  I  only  mention  it 
for  the  sake  of  completeness.  Marshall  Hall  brought 
the  score  with  him  when  he  paid  his  last  visit  to 
Eng-land,  and  left  it  with  Mr.  Manns.  After  his  return 
to  Australia  he  asked  me  to  see  how  it  was  progressing, 
and  I  called  on  Mr.  Manns  for  that  purpose.  But 
after  Mr.  Manns  had  shown  me  the  huge  score,  and  the 
huge  orchestra  needed— it  includes  the  Cor  Anglais, 
bass  clarinet,  double  bassoon  and  bass  tuba— my 
report  could  not  be  very  favourable.  Still,  Mr. 
Manns  said  he  would  do  it,  and  he  has  done  it,  and 
at  precisely  the  right  moment.  Recent  events  show  it 
to  be  time'that  the  good  folk  who  rule  Melbourne  Uni- 
versity should  learn  what  competent  critics  in  England 
think  of  their  music  professor.  The  "  Daily  Tele- 
graph "  of  course  is  adverse  in  a  paragraph  which  is 
stupid  even  for  the  "Daily  Telegraph."  It  finds  no 
melodies  in  a  work  which  even  the  "Times"  critic 
has  sense  to  see  overflows  with  melodies  ;  and  it  finds 
melodies  in  Dvorak's  "New  World"  symphony,  which 
I  take  to  be  one  of  the  most  hideous,  disjointed, 
unmelodious  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  "Times"  condescendingly  pats  Marshall  Hall  on 
the  back,  for  all  the  world  as  if  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland 
were  the  musician  and  Marshall  Hall  the  gentleman  ap- 
pointed critic  of  the  "Times  "  for  reasons  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover.  Still,  it  does  see  great 
merits  in  the  work.  The  "Standard"  is  absolutely 
just  ;  and  most  of  the  other  dailies  are  at  least  not  un- 
fair. As  for  myself,  I  hope  I  am  not  unduly  enthusiastic. 
The  slow  opening  of  the  Idyll  is  magnificent,  and  the 
same  must  be  said  of  the  ending  ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
got  the  hang  of  the  middle  section.  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing it  to  be  a  trifle  scrappy.  Perhaps  that  feeling  will 
wear  off  when  I  hear  the  thing  again  ;  but  at  present  a 
most  careful  study  of  the  score  has  not  removed  it. 
About  the  first  and  last  sections  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Marshall  Hall  told  me  that  the  idea  came  Into  his  head 
one  day  when  he  was  lying  on  the  sea-beach  in  Tasmania, 
where  he  had  gone  for  a  holiday.  The  strangeness  of 
•naturein  that  strangestof  landstookpossesslonof  him ;  he 
felt  as  if  existence  were  an  unreal  dream  ;  he  seemed  to 
be  taken  back  a  hundred  thousand  years  to  the  far-off 
beginnings  of  the  world.  Stillness  and  sunshine  and  the 
•eternal  sea — these  made  life.  The  feeling  Is  one  that  every 
one  has  experienced  in  one  variety  or  another  ;  but  few 
have  been  or  will  be  able  to  express  it  as  Marshall 
Hall  has.  The  melodies  are  very  simple,  as  unlike 
Wagner  as  nineteenth-century  melodies  could  well  be  ; 
they  are  tender  and  wondrously  sweet,  especially  for  a 
composer  who  used  to  hold  that  expressiveness  was  all 
in  all  and  that  sheer  beauty  might  go  hang.  The 
scoring  helps  the  effect  enormously  :  the  work  Is  one 
of  the  most  splendidly  scored  in  music  ;  there  is  not  a 
phrase  that  It  is  possible  to  think  might  have  been  put 
on  another  instrument ;  the  colours  are  charmingly 
blended  or  contrasted  without  a  hint  of  muddiness  or 
"harshness.  So  one  feels  the  stillness,  the  remoteness, 
and  in  the  centre  of  all  the  ever-yearning  human  heart, 
peaceful  for  the  time,  but  at  intervals  seeming  to  call 
faintly,  as  from  a  great  distance.  The  last  section  is  a 
repetition  of  this,  with  some  differences.  The  middle 
is  not  only  less  beautiful  and  clear  than  this — It  also 
contains  Wagner  reminiscences.  Still  they  matter  little, 
if  that  middle  turns  out  to  be  as  significant  as  the  other 
parts. 

It  was  a  kindly  thing  of  Mr.  Manns  to  play  the  Idyll, 
as  I  have  just  said,  at  precisely  this  moment.  For  the 
■Council  of  Melbourne  University  have  done  one  of  the 
most  dastardly  things  conceivable.  Let  me  first  tell 
what  Marshall  Hall  has  done  for  Melbourne.  He  found 
it  in  a  state  of  musical  barbarism  and  the  musicians  in 
a  state  of  starvation.  He  went  to  work,  won  the 
musicians  over  to  his  side,  rehearsed  them  day  and 
night,  and  gave  concerts  which,  as  I  have  been  assured 
by  other  friends  of  mine  who  were  in  the  city  at  the 
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lime,  were  as  i:;ood  as  ;iny  we  get  in  London.  What 
was  more,  they  paid.  I-Vom  that  time  until  now  he  has 
continued  to  give  concerts  which  grew  tighter  and 
tighter  crowded  ;  Melbourne  has  heard  many  of  the 
masterworks  and  Melbouriic's  bandsmen  have  been 
able  to  live.  At  the  University  he  devised  a  course  of 
study  which  made  artists  of  his  pupils  ;  at  his  lectures 
he  talked  of  the  vital  things  of  art ;  and  he  became 
the  most  popular  professor  in  the  University.  He 
opened  a  school  of  music  where  good  teachers 
could  be  had  in  place  of  the  charlatans  who  had 
previously  "instructed"  the  young.  Of  course  he 
made  mistakes ;  he  was  youthful  ;  and  he  fired  off 
mad  speeches  from  the  conductor's  desk  or  made 
indiscreet  remarks  in  his  lectures.  Still,  these  things 
did  not  count.  But  Marshall  Hall  had  always  had  a 
liking  for  writing  prose  and  what  he  called  poetry.  He 
had  never,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  the  slightest  literary 
instinct.  His  articles  were  mere  strings  of  uncouth 
phrases.  The  thought  was  right,  but  it  almost  needed 
dynamite  to  get  at  the  thought.  One  would  have 
thought  that  he  wrote  first  in  German  and  then  had  a 
literal  translation  made.  Certainly  his  writing  was 
based  on  a  conscientious  study  of  Wagner's  prose. 
His  verse  was  worse.  Its  badness  would  have  justified 
the  University  Council  in  dismissing  him  when  he  first 
printed  it.  The  Council,  however,  said  nothing  until 
his  "  poems,"  entitled  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern," 
appeared.  Then  the  "  Argus" — the  highly  respectable 
"  Argus,"  known  to  everyone  who  has  been  in  Melbourne 
— made  a  ferocious  attack  on  him,  covering  all  the 
available  advertising  space  in  the  city  with  placards 
announcing,  under  the  heading  of  "  A  Public  Scandal," 
articles  on  Mr.  Marshall  Hall's  indecent  poetry.  Mel- 
bourne was  scandalised  ;  a  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
called  ;  and  it  was  finally  found  that  the  poetry  was  not 
indecent.  I  should  think  not.  The  book  is  before  me, 
and  though  I  declare  It  to  be  full  of  downright  bad  and 
clumsy  verse,  I  venture  to  assert  also  that  the  only  reason 
why  the  "  Argus  "  made  the  charge  must  have  been  the 
mediocrity's  fear  and  hatred  of  the  man  of  ability  and 
power — or  perhaps  the  "Argus"  staff  are  descended 
from  former  residents  at  Botany  Bay.  The  "Sketch" 
has  printed  some  of  the  verse  thought  erotic,  and  nothing 
more  harmless  could  be  desired. 

But  the  mischief  was  done.  The  Council — composed 
of  old  women,  presumably — treated  Marshall  Hall  in 
such  a  spirit  that  he  has  resigned.  Whether  he  can  be 
induced  to  go  back  I  cannot  say.  But  Mr.  Manns' 
timely  reminder  of  the  position  he  has  made  for  himself, 
of  the  rare  ability  he  possesses,  ought  to  help  to  attain 
one  result.  The  Council  ought  to  apologise  at  once  for 
their  behaviour,  and  publicly  give  their  opinion  of  the 
achievement  of  the  "  Argus,"  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
achievements  In  the  history  of  journalism."     J.  F.  R. 

MR.  JONES. 

THE  curtain  fell,  and  the  gods  howled  hideously  for 
the  author.  The  curtain  rose,  and  the  gods  yelled 
cordially  to  the  players.  The  curtain  fell  again— more 
howls;  rose  again — more  yells.  Vainly  did  Mr.  Maude, 
Mrs.  Maude  and  Mr.  Harrison  insinuate  themselves 
before  the  curtain,  their  upturned  faces  wreathed 
cunningly  with  smiles  which  seemed  to  say  "We 
accepted  this  play.  We  produced  It.  Howl  at  us/" 
The  gods  admired  such  chivalry,  but  their  blood  was 
up,  and  they  demanded  that  the  prime  culprit,  none 
other,  should  be  delivered  to  their  wrath.  But  Mr. 
Jones  has  made  a  rule  never  to  appear  on  a  first-night. 
So  the  scene  was  the  more  prolonged  and  embittered. 
Chaos,  straddled  on  uproar,  rode  round  the  upper 
circles,  and  we,  In  the  stalls,  lingered  nervously  to  see 
whether  Mr.  Harrison  would  finally  appear  bearing  the 
head  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  on  a  gibus.  When  I 
left,  the  din  was  increasing.  Such  is  modern  civilisa- 
tion, as  observed  by  me  In  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  last 
Saturday,  at  11  p.m. 

For  my  own  part,  I  consider  that  Mr.  Jones'  rule  is 
admirable,  and  I  wish  that  all  the  other  dramatists 
would  conform  to  it.  It  does  not  mean,  as  some  people 
have  supposed,  that  Mr.  Jones  is  indifferent  to  public 
opinion.  Academically,  Mr.  Jones  might,  I  admit,  argue 
that  he  is  an  artist  and  that,  being  so,  he  writes  merely 
for  his  own  pleasure.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  artist 
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does  write  merely  for  his  own  pleasure.    Man  is  a  gre- 
garious animal,  and  the  artist  himself  is,  despite  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  more  or  less  human  :  he 
has  an  eye  to  his  fellows.    Vou  may  be  sure  that  if 
you  took  the  most  intense  and  single-hearted  artist  in 
literature  that  ever  lived,  and  set  him  down,  with  pens, 
ink  and  paper,  on  a  desert  island,  he  would  produce 
little  or  nothing,  unless  he  had  some  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  ultimately  be  rescued  ;  and  be  sure  that  if 
you  came  to  rescue  him,  and  if  he  had  not  been  idle,  he 
would  meet  you  with  his  MS.  and  would  immediately 
read  it  to  you  on  the  beach.     It  is  quite  obvious  that 
some  men  of  letters  care  not  at  all  for  the  opinion  of 
the  multitude.    There  are  some  for  whom  the  praise  of 
a  few  intelligent  critics  or  magnanimous  fellow-craftsmen 
is  quite  enough  as  reward  and  incentive.    But  such 
men  as  they  do  not  write  for  the  theatre.  Drama- 
turgy is  the  one  form  of  art  which  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  multitude.    The  dramatist  who  appeals  only  to 
a  few  cognoscenti  is,  to  all  intents,  not  a  dramatist  at 
all.    As  a  dramatist,  Mr.  Jones  is  not  indifferent  to  the 
praise  of  the  multitude.    True,  he  does  not,  like  most 
of  his  rivals,  make  that  praise  his  sole  objective.  He 
does  not  lower  himself  to  the  public's  level.    On  the 
contrary,  he  does  his  best,  always  hoping  that  the 
public  will  rise  to  appreciation.    Sometimes  the  public 
rises.     Sometimes  it  doesn't.     It  didn't  on  Saturday 
night.    I  suspect  that  Mr.  Jones'  real  motive  for  effacing 
himsf  If  at  all  his  first  nights  is  simply  that  he  hates  to 
be  hooted  more  than  he  loves  to  be  acclaimed.  Such 
an  attitude  is  perfectly  natural,   I    think.     When  a 
dramatist  has  done  his  best,  applause  seems  to  him  no 
more  than  his  due  :  hooting  seems  to  him  an  act  of 
impertinent  barbarity.   Strictly,  then,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  appear  only  in  response  to  applause. 
Nevertheless,  to  show  himself  to  a  delighted  audience 
and  to  hide  from  a  furious  audience,  would  be  to  incur 
the  charge  of  cowardice.    And  so  Mr.  Jones  invariably 
keeps  out  of  the  way.    I  do  earnestly  counsel  the  other 
dramatists  to  do  likewise.     Let  me  appeal  to  them  first 
on   the  ground  of  mere  personal  vanity.  Frankly, 
when  they  make  their  bow  before  the  curtain,  they  do 
not  look  their  best.     Either  they  are  flushed,  or  they 
are   blanched,    with   the   excitement.      Hooted,  they 
appear  craven  or  defiant,  according  to  their  tempera- 
ment, and  ridiculous  in  either  case.     Cheered,  they 
look   either  fatuous  or  shame-faced.     They  sidle  on, 
they    strut    off,    they    don't     know    what     to  do 
w'ith    their   hands,    their    bows   are    jerky   and  un- 
gracious.   The  fact  is  that  Englishmen  have  not  the 
gift  of  comportment — the  art  of  behaving  suitably  as 
the  centre-piece  of  a  great  occasion  is  denied  them.  The 
victorious  English  general  returns  to  his  country  in  a 
billycock  hat    and,   seeing    the    preparations    for  his 
welcome,  asks  "What  is  all  this  fuss  about?" — surely 
one  of  the  poorest  pieces  of  affectation  ever  perpetrated. 
A  Frenchman  could  not  have  conquered  the  Sudan  so 
cleverly  as  he,  but  at  least  he  would  have  known  how 
to  behave  on  his  return.    M.  Richepin  recently  showed 
an  English  audience  how  an  author  can  bow  before  the 
curtain  in  a  dignified  and  sincere  manner.     However,  I 
do  not  advise  English  dramatists  to  model  their  com- 
portment on  M.  Richepin's.     The  result  of  any  such 
attempt  would  be  ludicrous,  no  doubt.     It  is  Mr.  Jones 
whom  they  must  copy.    For  tiic  real  objection  to  the 
dramatist's  habit  of  appearing  is  that  he  is,  in  so  doing, 
an  intruder.     He  is  not  part  of  the  play  :  the  play  is  a 
part   of  him.     If,   as   is  quite   natural,   he   wish  to 
hear  the  cheers  or  hisses,   let  him  listen    to  them 
from  behind   the  scenes.    Whether  he  wear  a  beard 
or  be   clean-shaven,   whether   he    wear   three  studs 
in  his  shirt  or  one,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our 
appreciation  of  his  play.     In  America,    where  things 
progress  more  quickly,  they  have  already  reduced  the 
author's  "call"  to  absurdity.     In  the  western  states, 
the  author  of  a  successful  play  appears  at  the  end  of 
every  act  and,   as    often  as    not,    whiles  away  the 
entractc  with  a  speech.     I  myself  once  witnessed  in  one 
of  the  western  cities  the  production  of  a  play  called 
"  Socrates,"  a  four-act  tragedy  founded  on  the  life  of 
the  Athenian  philosopher.    It  was  a  great  success.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  act,  the  author  spoke  a  few  formal 
words  of  thanks,  hoping  that  what  followed  would 
"  prove  acceptable."    At  the  end  of  the  second  act  he 


made  an  emotional  speech,  recalling  the  hours  he  had 
spent  in  the  city  as  a  lad.  At  the  end  of  the  third  act 
he  spoke  on  local  politics  and  concluded  by  calling  for 
three  cheers  for  the  Mayor,  who  was  sitting  in  a  stao-e- 
box.  The  whole  thing  was  very  curious.  No  doubt  it 
seems  very  ludicrous  to  you,  reader.  Yet  it  is  only 
carrying  our  own  practice  a  few  steps  further— only  a 
difference  of  degree.  It  is  a  gross  solecism  that  the 
author  should  show  himself  at  all,  and  I  hope  that  the 
public  will  be  schooled  to  dispense  with  the  sight  of 
him.  At  first,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  succession  of 
such  lamentable  scenes  as  that  which  took  place  at  the 
Haymarket.  I  would  suggest  that  in  order  to  let  the 
public  down  lightly,  a  magic-lantern  portrait  of  the 
author  might  be  cast  on  the  curtain  for  half  a  minute  or 
so,  during  which  period  the  gallery  could  hoot  or  cheer 
to  its  heart's  content.  Gradually,  the  custom  of  the 
magic-lantern  could  be  suffered  to  lapse.  Gradually, 
the  public  would  learn  to  praise  or  execrate  only  the 
play,  not  the  playwright.  Reforms  must  not  be  forced 
too  quickly.  Meanwhile,  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Jones  for  setting  a  good  example. 

I  have  noticed,  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  that  Mr.  Jones'  first  nights  are  usually  stormy. 
That  phenomenon  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jones 
is  always  experimenting,  learning,  improving  in  his  art. 
He  has  never  been  content  with  accomplishment  in  any 
one  genre.      He  has  kept  himself  plastic   and  pro- 
gressive.   Except  in  his  early  melodramas  and  in  "The 
Liars,"  which  was  in  many  respects  a  repetition  of 
"  Rebellious  Susan,"  he  has  never  done  the  same  thing 
twice.    Thus,  the  public  does  not  know  what  to  expect 
of  him,  and,  its  wits  being  rather  slow,  such  ignorance 
makes  it  uncomfortable.    If  Mr.  Jones  were  to  write 
his  next  play  on  the  lines  of  "  The  Manoeuvres  of  Jane," 
he  would,  I  prophecy,  have  a  first  night  full  of  peace 
and  goodwill.     When  the  public  knows  what  to  expect 
and   gets  it,   it  i,s  a  good  enough  judge  of  a  play. 
When  it  hoots  "the  usual  thing,"  that  is  a  sign  that. 
"  the  usual  thing  "  has  not  been  well  done.    Its  opinion 
of  the  unusual  thing,   is,  however,  quite  worthless. 
Both  in  treatment  and  in  technique  "The  Manoeuvres 
of  Jane  "  is  unusual.   As  many  of  my  esteemed  confyeres 
in  criticism  have  been  saying,  "  the  incidents  of  which 
it  treats  are  not  such  as  would  generally  be  regarded 
as  comic."     They  mean  that  when  a  man  and  a  young 
lady  are  stranded  together  during  the  night,  the  neces- 
sity that  the  one  should  marry  the  other  is  a  serious 
situation  which  must  not  be  treated  lightly.  Mr.  Jones 
treats  it  lightly.     He  makes  his  man  a  muff  and  his 
young  lady  a  minx,  strands  them  together  during  the 
night,  and  leaves  us  to  laugh  at  the  man.    Mr.  Louis 
Parker  recently  treated  a  similar  situation  from  the 
serious  point  of  view.     He  made  his  man  a  sympathetic 
dreamer  and  his  young  lady  a  young  lady.   He  stranded 
them  together,  neither  of  them  knowing  who  the  other 
was.    Naturally,  the  audience  took  a  kindly  interest  in 
their  plight.    But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
angry  with  Mr.  Jones  because  he  has  treated  the  situa- 
tion from  a  comic  point  of  view.     It  is  absurd  to  label 
a  situation  as  in  itself  "comic"  or  "tragic."  Every- 
thing depends  on  treatment.    If  Punch  were  presented 
as  a  sympathetic  hero,   and  Judy  as  a  sympathetic 
heroine,  we  might  find  much  to  weep  over  in  their 
troubled  union.     As   it    is,    we   laugh.     Why   not  ? 
Our  laughter  does  not  argue  that  we  are  heartless, 
or   that  the   man   who  owns  the  figures   and  pulls 
the  strings  is  a  monster  of  cynicism.    And  so  I  would 
point  out  to  my  confreres  that  a  dramatic  situation  is 
not  such  a  simple  thing  as  they  seem  to  imagine,  and 
that  it  is  good  for  comedy  or  for  tragedy  according  as 
whether  the  author  be  engaged  in  comic  or  tragic  art. 
For  the  rest,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  angry 
with  Mr.  Jones  for  splitting  his  third  act  into  two  little 
scenes.     It  is  not  "  the  usual  thing,"  of  course.    But  if 
it  is  so  done  as  to  be  effective — and  in  this  play  it  is 
quite  effective — I  see  no  reason  against  it.    The  laws 
of  construction  are  not  sacred.    They  arc  useful  enough, 
but  if  a  dramatist  can  gain  an  effect  by  violating  them, 
let  him  violate  them  by  all  means.    They  were  made 
for  him,  not  he  for  them.    For  the  rest,  I  thought  Mr. 
Jones's  play  an  extremely  good  entertainment.  Per- 
sonally, I  prefer  his  "plays  of  ideas,"  such  as  "The 
Crusaders."    There  are  several  playwrights  who  have 
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iilijrlitertinn.li  tliaii  he,  hut -except  in  that  too  brie! 
lerioil  when  the  f,'eiiiiis  of  Mr.  Osear  Wikle  shone,  a 
k'omet,  in  the  theatrical  lirnianient  -Mr.  Jones  has 
ilways  seemed  to  me  the  only  dramatist  of  any 
lintellectual  force,  the  only  dramatist  with  ideas.  Mr. 
rinero  is  an  intollig^ent  writer,  a  man  of  cnir:'!>'i'ij,' 
temperament— above  all.  a  born  artist  in  fcchniqiic. 
iUit  he  has  vet  to  prove  himself  possessed  ot  any 
orijjinal,  personal  altitude  towards  life.  He  has  yet  to 
express  ideas  of  his  own.  The  trouble  is  that  few 
thinkers  have  dramatic  talent  :  the  plays  they  write  are 
dramaticallv  impossible,  whilst  those  j^entlemen  who 
have  dramatic  talent  have  not  the  gift  of  thought  : 
intellectuallv,  they  are,  as  a  class,  on  a  level  with  our 
soldiers  and  sailors,  tinkers  and  tailors.  Mr.  Jones  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  his  career.  He  must  work  it  out  in  his  own  way. 
l^ut  I  am  sure  that  his  real  im-/icr  is  in  writing- 
thoughtful  plavs  like  "The  Crusaders." 

Even  if  '*  The  Mancvuvres  of  Jane  "  were  half  so  bad 
a  plav  as  has  been  supposed,  it  would  yet  be  worth 
seeing-,  so  admirably  is  it  acted.  Both  Miss  Emery 
and  Mr.  Maude  always  play  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humour.  In  this  play,'  both  of  them  have  full  scope 
for  displaving  that  rather  rare  quality.  To  see  them  at 
their  best,  "it  is  always  well  to  see  them  at  the 
beginning  of  a  "run."  Later,  when  they  are  at  home 
in  their  parts,  they  develop  a  tendency  to  over-act,  sub- 
merging their  sense  of  humour  in  mere  high  spirits. 
That  is  a  danger  that  besets  most  comedians.  It 
should  be  guarded  against  none  the  less  carefully. 
Mr.  Harrison  was  a  trifle  too  suave  for  a  country 
squire.  His  manner  was  too  archly  diplomatic  for  the 
part.  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston,  always  a  clever  artist, 
acted  a  part  which  would  be  called  "difficult"  with 
apparent  ease.  She,  also,  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour. 
So  has  Miss  Rose  Leclerq.  When  the  furious  father 
asked  where,  where  was  his  daughter,  the  way  she 
said,  "  I  am  not  quite  sure,"  was  more  than  exquisite. 

Max. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

LT  NEASY  suspense,  combined  with  a  scoffing  dis- 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  war,  has  been  the 
attitude  of  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week. 
Prices  have  been  fairly  well  maintained  in  spite  of  the 
general  uneasiness,  though  the  downpour  of  rain  and 
an  absurd  Renter's  telegram  from  Wei-hai-Wei,  about 
"  clearing  the  ships  for  action  "  when  no  enemy  was  in 
sight,  gave  the  market  a  cold  douche  on  Wednesday. 
The  Stock  Exchange  holiday  on  Tuesday  was  also  a 
bad  influence,  for  no  wise  man  at  the  present  juncture 
likes  to  have  any  operation  out  of  his  control  for  a 
whole  twenty-four  hours.  It  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prising, indeed,  if  the  incessant  hammering  in  the  dock- 
yards and  naval  arsenals  had  "hammered"  prices  a 
good  deal  more  than  has  actually  been  the  case.  There 
has  been  no  fresh  news  of  importance  with  regard  to 
the  Fashoda  affair  since  the  unexpected  and  unexplained 
departure  of  Major  Marchand  from  the  unhappy  out- 
post of  that  civilisation  of  which  he  has  been  declared  to 
be  the  emissary.  Our  extensive  naval  preparations, 
w^hich  are  believed  to  have  their  counterpart  in 
France,  have  very  naturally  caused  deep  anxiety.  It  is 
clear  that  the  position  is  in  no  way  different  as  yet  from 
that  revealed  by  the  two  English  Blue  Books  and  the 
French  Yellow  Book,  for  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that 
Lord  Salisbury  would  have  allowed  the  enormous  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country  to  be  paralysed  by- 
uncertainty,  if  any  reassuring  information  had  been  in 
his  possession.  Both  he  and  M.  Dupuy  will,  however, 
have  broken  silence  by  the  time  these  words  appear,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  respective  utterances  will 
put  an  end  to  the  state  of  tension.  It  is  consoling  to 
know  that  in  any  case  England,  the  Stock  Exchange 
included,  is  prepared  for  the  worst.  Should  reassuring 
statements  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  a  sharp  recovery  in  prices  all  round 
and  an  important  revival  in  activity  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Should  normal  relations  between  France 
and  England  be  resumed,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  critical  moment  in  the  Dreyfus  affair  has  been 
safely  passed.  The  last  Dupuy  Ministry  was,  like  the 
present  one,  a  stop-gap  Ministry,  but  it  enjoyed  a  com- 
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j-iaratively  long  lease  of  life,  and  with  a  cessation  of 
internal  dissensions  in  I-'rance,  quieter  limes  lor  the 
Stock  markets  are  assured  once  the  I-'ashoda  affair 
becomes  part  of  the  dismal,  and  in  this  case  excessively 
stupid,  past. 

The  monetary  position  has  also  been  a  depressing 
influence  during  the  week,  and  when  on  Thursday  it 
became  known  that  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the 
Hank  Rate,  which  remains  at  4  per  cent.,  a  firmer  tone 
became  manifest  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  prices 
rose  appreciably  in  every  department.  The  Bank  Re- 
turn showed  a  decrease  in  the  reserve  of  38,000,  but 
the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  increased  1^  per 
cent,  on  the  week  to  49:1'  per  cent.  The  Bank  has  been 
a  large  purchaser  of  gold,  and  since  the  last  return 
there  has  been  a  total  influx  in  coin  and  bullion  of 
;£'440,ooo.  All  loans  from  the  Bank  by  the  market 
have  been  repaid,  and  it  is  probable  that  money  will 
shortly  be  more  abundant  and  outside  rates  lower.  On 
Thursday  the  outside  rate  for  three  months'  fine  bills  was 
3ft  to  3I  per  cent.,  or  per  cent,  lower  than  a  week 
ago.  There  has  been  a  further  drain  on  the  Berlin 
banks,  due,  however,  to  normal  causes  at  this  period  of 
the  year.  An  encouraging  sign  is  the  fall  in  the  Paris 
Exchange,  indicating  a  cessation  of  the  flow  of  gold 
across  the  Channel,  and  consequently  greater  confidence 
in  the  French  capital.  Last  week  the  exchange  was  at 
one  time  as  high  as  25-43.  It  has  now  fallen  to  25"2gi, 
which  is  only  slightly — less  than  3  per  mille — in  our 
favour.    Consols  are      higher  on  the  week. 

Home  Rails  have  followed  very  closely  the  fluctuations 
of  Consols,  there  being  no  special  reasons  at  present  in 
the  position  of  the  Companies  to  cause  any  changes  in 
values.  Soon,  however,  speculation  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  next  half-yearly  dividends  will  commence,  and 
the  market  will  probably  become  more  active.  During- 
the  week  there  has  been  a  slight  but  general  improve- 
ment, only  Great  Northern  "A"  having  experienced  a 
fall  of  any  importance.  This  stock  is  down  2|  at 
51.  The  biggest  rises  are  in  North  Westerns  which 
are  2\  better,  and  in  Midland  Deferred  and  South 
Western  Deferred,  which  have  risen  each  two  points. 
The  traffic  returns  of  the  week  are  only  moderately- 
good,  the  Midland  showing  an  increase  of  ;^65oo  and 
the  Great  Central  one  of  ;^45oo.  The  Great  Northern 
and  Great  Eastern  also  had  increases  of  more  than 
;^40oo,  but  the  rest  come  some  distance  behind.  In 
bad  weather  Home  Rails  have  usually  a  bad  time  in 
the  market,  and  as  they  have  borne  up  well  against 
both  this  adverse  influence  and  the  anticipation  of 
dearer  money,  the  general  position  must  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory-. 

Net  Yield  of  Home  Railway  Stocks. 
English  Railways. 

Company.                 Dividends  Price  Yield  p.c. 

1897-8.        2  Nov.  £    s.  d. 

Great  Northern  "A"    2i    51    4    3  4 

Brighton  Deferred   7    178^   3  18  5 

Great  Northern  Deferred  ...  2^    541   3  18  4 

Midland  Deferred    3I    86^   3  18  o 

South  Eastern  Deferred   ...  3^    io3i   3150 

North  Eastern    6|    i75i   312  9 

North  Western    7    198^   3  10  7 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  5^    14^2   3    9  11 

Brighton  Ordinary   6|    185    3  811 

Great  Northern  Preferred...  4      3    7  6 

South  Western  Deferred  ...  3    89    3    7  5 

South  Eastern  Ordinary  ...  4,^          148    3    i  7 

Metropolitan    3I    124    3    o  5 


South  Western  Ordinary  ...  6| 
Great  Eastern   3-^- 


Midland  Preferred    2^ 


220h. 

ii6|. 


301 

2  19  ID 

84I-              2  19  4 

Great  Western                       4I             163^          2  18  2 

Great  Central  Preferred    ...  lA               60             2  i  8 


Irish  Railways. 

Dividends. 
1897-8. 


Company. 
Great  South,  and  West. 
Great  Northern    6^ 


,"5 
5  8 


Price 
2  Nov. 
141 
178^ 


Yield  p.c. 
£  s.  d. 
3162 
3  12  9 
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Scotch  Railways.  -nt,--,^  Vtt^,  ^  ^    t  ^ 

^.  . ,    ,      „  .              ,j  Net  \  lELD  OF  Industrial  Companies. 

Company.  Dividends,     Pnce  \ieldp.c. 

*^                            1S97-S.       2  Nov.             J-.     (/.  Dividend  Yield 

Glasgow  &  S.  West.  Def...     2f     ...     63     ...     4    3     4  Company.                 1897.              Price  percent. 

Great  Northern                         3}    ...    86    ...        i:;    7  t,      •,                           Percent.         2  Nov.          £     s.  d. 

North  British  Preference...    3      ...    87:^...    3    8    7     Bovnl  Ordinary    7      ...14..  6^.   ...    913  i 

Caledonian                              5      ...147"...    3    8    o  t      .       n'r      :.••;>■  T    ^      -^i^-S^-   -    8  13  10 

Glasjrow&S.  West.  Pref..    2.V    ...    8      ...318  Lmotype  Deferred  (;^5)     9      ...       7       ...    6    8  7 

North  British  Ordinary            T    ...    39J...              3  J?T^Tt',   l""  ' ' V >' " ^    I      -                -  4 

Hij,^hland  .-             iX    ...           ...              ^  National  Telephone  (;^5)    6      ...       5^      ...    5^4  3 

*  /  D.  H.  Lvans  &  Co   12      ...        2^      ...    5  12  11 

The  difficulties  in  Berlin  and  the  approaching  elections  Linotype  Ordinary  (;^5)     6      ...       sf      ...    5    6  8 

in  the  United  States  have  both  had  a  disturbing  in-     Holborn  &  Frascati          io(i)...        i|      ...    5    6  8 

fluence  upon  American  Rails,  and  movements  in  this  Spiers  &  Pond  (;^io)       10      ...      19       •••5    5  3 

market  have  been  very  irregular  of  late,  although  pro-     Harrod's  Stores    20      ...       3I  •••532 

bably  little  affected  by  the  strained  relations  between     Jf^'^    7^     •••        ^t^    •••    4  16  o 

France  and  England.    There  is   no    doubt  that  the  ^ryant  &  May  (;^5)    ...  17I    ...      18^      ...    4  14  7 

prospects  of  most  American  lines  have  enormously  im-  ^^^>'  Brothers  (;^io)    ...  17I    ...      37        ...    4  14  7 

proved  during  the  past  two  years;  but  the  difficulty  Salmon  &  Gluckstein  ...    8      ...        i^}    ...    4  14  9 

English  shareholders  experience  is  in  knowing  whether  ^  ^-  Coats  (p^J'io)    ...  30      ...      66|      ...    4  10  6 

any  of  the  improvement  will  ever  benefit  their  pockets.     Jo"es  &  Higgins    9^    ...       2^      ...    4    9  4 

Railways  in  the  United  States  are  so  much  "  bossed"     Swan  &  Edgar   5      ...        i|.      ...    4    8  10 

by  one  railway  magnate  or  another,  that  mere  share-     Savoy  Hotel  (;^io)    7^    ...      17       ...    4    8  2 

holders  have  but  a  small  chance  of  ever  getting  their  /n  i    1  j-  , 

inlerests  considered.    An  excellent  article  in  last  week's  ^  >  ^"<=l"ding  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

"Statist"   on   the   present   position   of  the   Central  r^,            ^     j,  , 

Pacific  gives  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  are  met  ''^  '"^P"';^  ''"'^  balance-sheet  of  Vimbos,  Limited,  for 

with  in  any  attempt  to  secure  reasonable  working  ar-  ,     ^^^^  eighteen  months  (December  1896  to  June  1898) 

rangements  for  important  undertakings.    The  Banburv  f -f  P':o^'oked  severe  criticism  in  many  quarters,  and 

Committee,  formed  for  the  purpose   of  puttino-   the  ,            should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  very 

aiiairs  of  the  Central  Pacific  in  order,  controls  nearly  and  notorious  trade  opposition  to  "Vimbos," 

840.000,000  out  of  the  total  of  867,275,500  of  ordinary  ^^th  extensive  and  powerful  ramifications  in  the  City, 

capital.    Nevertheless,  the  line  is  entirely  under  the  Company  has  no  doubt  in  certain  respects  laid  itself 

control  of  iMr.  Huntington,  who  has  great  wealth  and  f°  /"^^cism  in  the  past.    It  was  formed  with  a 

political   power,    and   who   wholly   subordinates   the  ^^P'5'°t-f  ^5o,ooo  to  acquire  the  small  business  of  the 

interests  of  the  line  to  those  of  the  Southern  Pacific  f/^.o^'^h  l^luid  Beef  Company.    The  plant  and  stock  of 

Company  which   he  aLso   controls.    Until    1884,  the  J^is  concern  were  valued  at  about  ;^3ooo,  and  the  profits 

Central  Pacific  paid  good  dividends  ;  but  in  1885,  the  If  ^^^^""^^  y^^r  of  its  existence  were  only  ;^2i6.  Even 

line  was  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  to  the  Southern  i^S^^res  are  disputed  as  putting  the  position  too 

Pacific.    For  three  years  no  dividends  were  paid  ;  from  ,  .''^."''7,7 '   .^^""^^  *°  acquire  the  business  "Vimbos, 

1888  to  1893  only  2  per  cent,  was  paid  ;  in  1894  nothing,  ^"^'^ed,    paid  ;£,55,ooo  to  the  vendors,  of  which  sum 

and  since  then  only  paltry  dividends  of  i  per  cent.  #'S.ooo  was  actually  stipulated  for  in  hard  cash.  The 

French  and  Belgian  manufacturing  rights  were,  accord- 

The  position  is  summed  up  by  the  "Statist"  as  to  the  prospectus,  sold  on  such  favourable  terms  that 

follows:  "Mr.  Huntington  is  under  no  legal  obligation  portion  of  the  purchase  price  would  alone  pay 

to  pay  any  dividends  whatever  upon  the  Company's  ^  year's  preference  dividend  and  10  per  cent,  on  the 

capital,   and  is  under  no  verbal  obligation  to  pay  a  oi'dinary  capital.    But  this  part  of  the  business  fell 

dividend  for  more  than  two  years  after  the  arrangement  through.     Nothing  was  realised  and  the  transaction 

with  the  Government  is  consummated.      Hence  in  a  ended  in  a  loss  of  ;^i68o. 
short  time,  if  the  present  lease  stands,   the  Central 

Pacific  property  will  be  controlled  and  worked  by  the  "^{^^  above  incidents  were,  however,  all  sins  of  pro- 
Southern  Pacific  Company  in  the  interests  of  the  motion.  They  are  no  new  discoveries,  and  the  share- 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  and  in  antagonism  to  the  holders  have  known  all  about  them  for  a  long  time,  nor 
interests  of  the  Central  Pacific  bond  and  stockholders,  "  Vimbos  "  by  any  means  the  most  glaring  example  of 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  will  be  under  no  obligation  such  practices.  The  actual  working  of  the  company  for 
whatever  to  pay  a  penny  of  rent  for  the  property  beyond  the  past  eighteen  months  shows  a  loss  of  ;^407o,  and 
Sio,ooo,  and  the  Central  Pacific  shareholders  will  have  this,  too,  without  debiting  to  that  period  ^""50,000 
no  control  v/hatever  over  their  property."  This  is  not  spent  on  advertising,  and  ;(^6ooo  paid  to  a  Mr.  Auld 
an  encouraging  prospect,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  under  the  original  agreement.  Further  capital  is  now 
Banbury  Committee  will  succeed  in  obtaining  the  required,  and  the  shareholders  at  the  meeting  on 
rescission  of  the  most  inequitable  lease.  Evidently  the  Monday  last  consented  to  certain  proposals  for  raising 
market  has  some  confidence  that  this  result  will  be  't.  The  state  of  affairs  is  not  altogether  so  bad  as  the 
achieved,  for  the  ordinary  shares,  which  stood  at  11  at  foregoing  facts  make  it  appear.  A  recent  example 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  are  now  quoted  at  25.  If  the  suffices.  One  of  the  best  known  and  most  extensively 
lease  is  rescinded  and  a  working  arrangement  can  be  advertised  preparations  of  cocoa  in  the  market  showed 
come  to  between  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Union  ^  'o^s  of  ^40,000  on  the  company's  first  year,  but 
Pacific,  its  natural  ally,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  reaped  the  magnificent  profit  of  ;^7o,ooo  on  the 
Company  should  not  be  able'to  pay  dividends  as  big  as  second.  The  advertising  had  borne  fruit.  "Vimbos" 
in  1881  to  1883.  In  1881  the  ordinary  shares  were  practically  a  new  business,  and  has  had  to  be  adver- 
quotcd  as  high  as  105^,.  If  the  Banbury  Committee  is  tised  and  developed  like  its  forerunners.  But  it  is 
successful,  they  should  in  a  few  year.s'  command  this  growing  very  rapidly,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  fact 
price  again.  t]mt,  if  a  balance-sheet  had  been  issued  six  months 

earlier,  double  the  loss  would  have  been  shown.  We 
The  Industrial  Market  has  now  begun  to  feel  the  learn  that  the  sales  in  October,  1898,  are  four  times 
effects  of  depression  and  on  Wednesday  there  was  a  as  great  as  those  in  October,  1897.  The  share- 
manifest  shrinkage  in  values.  Liptons  are  gradually  holder  may,  therefore,  entertain  some  expectation  of 
falling  away  from  their  ^high  estate.  Instead  of  50.?.  future  prosperity  in  spite  of  the  bad  beginning 
they  are  now  only  worth  about  47.?.,  at  which  price  we  made  by  the  company.  Under  capable  management, 
still  consider  them  much  over-valued.  At  loo  Welsbachs  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  "  Vimbos,  Limited,"  has 
look  very  cheap  in  view  of  the  great  development  of  the  now  obtained,  there  is  no  reason  why  its  product  should 
Company's  business  which  may  be  looked  for  during  not  become  as  popular  as  certain  better-known  prepara- 
thc  coming  winter.  Jarrah  Wood  shares  keep  remark-  tions  of  its  class.  There  is,  in  reality,  very  little 
ably  steady.  This  is  also  a  business  in  which  great  difference  between  the  various  forms  of  beef  extract, 
developments  may  be  expected,  as  the  demand  for  provided  they  are  carefully  prepared,  and  "Vimbos" 
the  wood  far  exceeds  the  present  available  supply.  appears  to  be  as  good  as  the  rest.    If  another  company 
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can  pay  5  and  7  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  /,'j,ooo,ooo,  it 
should'not  be  difliciilt  for  "  X'inibos,  Limited,"  to  pay 
mucli  larj^er  dividends  on  its  sm.dl  capital  of  ^'i 50,000. 

Kallirs  have  not  maintained  their  position  so  well 
during;  the  past  week  as  durini^  previous  weeks  and 
many  falls  have  to  be  recorded,  thou.i;h  none  arc  ot 
any  majjifnitude.  Roodepoort  United  arc  down  {, 
and  in  '  view  of  the  forlhcomini,'-  amal{,'amation 
with  the  Roodepoort  Deep  are  very  cheap  at  3^. 
VVemmers  have  also  fallen  ].  Robinson  Deep  at  q},  if 
any  shares  can  be  bouijht  at  that  price,  which  we 
doubt,  are  also  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  profit- 
able purchases  investors  can  make  in  the  South 
African  market.  The  dividends  of  90  per  cent,  paid 
during  the  week  by  the  Crown  Reef  and  of  60  per 
cent,  by  the  Cielden'huis  Estate  are  both  evidence  of 
the  progress  which  is  being  made  by  the  gold-mining 
industry  in  the  Transvaal.  In  1894  the  Crown  Reef 
paid  so  per  cent.  ;  in  1895,  75  per  cent.  ;  in  1896,  iio 
per  cent.  ;  and  in  1S97,  170  per  cent.  The  total  divi- 
dend for  1898  amounts  to  190  per  cent.,  so  that  our 
estimate  of  200  per  cent,  falls  but  little  short  of  the 
truth  this  year,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  exceeded 
next  year.  Since  its  formation  in  1888,  the  Crown  Reef 
Company  has  made  a  total  profit  of  a  million  sterling 
on  its  capital  of  20,000,  and  has  paid  to  its  share- 
holders dividends  amounting  in  all  to  789  per  cent.  So 
also  the  Geldenhuis  Estate  has  increased  Its  dividends 
from  30  per  cent,  in  1894  to  45  per  cent,  in  1897.  The 
dividend  of  00  per  cent,  just  paid  makes  a  total  of  1 10 
per  cent,  for  the  vear,  which  is  in  excess  of  our  estimate. 
Doubt  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  as  to 
whether  the  present  profits  of  the  Geldenhuis  Estate 
can  be  maintained.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  will 
be  the  case,  as  in  the  lower  levels  the  reef  has  the  ex- 
traordinary thickness  of  nine  feet,  and  the  mine  can  be 
very  cheaply  worked.  Nevertheless  we  consider  that 
at  their  present  price  of  7^^  the  shares  are  over- 
valued. 
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EsTiM.-vTED  Net  Yield  of  Tr.\nsvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 


Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 

Per  Cent. 


Price 
2  Nov. 


Life  of 
Mine. 


II -A-  . 
2 

9l  ■ 
3iK- 

^16- 

23i  • 

5  ■ 

.-^i  • 

8|  . 

7i  • 
4t  • 
5i  • 


Years, 
I 

•  30 
.  12 

..  12 
.  18 
.    I  I 


Pro- 
bable 
Net 

Yield. 
Per 

Cent. 

■  75 
• 

•  14 

•  I3i 
.  iih 


Pioneer  {\)    75 

Rietfontein  A  '.   35 

Henry  Nourse  (-)    150 

Van  Ryn   40 

Comet   50 

Glencairn    35 

Ferreira    350 

Jumpers  (■^)   80 

Roodepoort  United  ...  50 

Robinson  (*)    20 

Heriot   100 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70 

City  and  Suburban  [*)  15 

Treasury  (^)    12^ 

Crown  Reef  C^)    200 

Princess    15 

Ginsberg   50 

Wemmer   150 

Primrose   60 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...  30 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

Durban  Roodepoort ...  80 

Wolhuter  (s)    10 

Angelo   75 

May  Consolidated   35 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100 

Jubilee(8)   75 

Worcester    60 

Owns  37  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent 
tO;!^ii  loi-.  per  share.  (^)  42  deep-level  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £2  per  share.  (')  52  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  ;^i  per  share, 
n  ^5  shares.  (°)  £^  shares.  («)  51  J-  deep-level  claims, 
estimated  value  equivalent  tOj^2  lo^-.  per  share,  and  47 
water-right  claims.  (')  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not 
taken  into  account.  H  18  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value 
equivalent  to  £^  per  share. 
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Di'F.r  Levels. 

I'!stimatfd 
Dividends. 


Price, 
2  Nov. 


Per  Cent. 

*Robinson  Deep   200 

*Durban  Deep  (')    50 

*Nourse  Deep    60 

*Ctown  Deep   200 

*Rose  Deep    105 

*  Jumpers  Deep    40 

*  Village  Main  Reef(-)  ...  75 

*GeIdenhuis  Deep   7o('')  ••• 

♦Bonanza   io8(^)  ... 

*Glen  Deep   18 

■"Simmer  and  Jack   4i('')... 

Langlaagte  Deep   21 
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The  mines  marked  thus  *  aie  already  at  work. 
(^)  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value 
;^36,ooo,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (^)  Owns  25,000 
Wemmer  shares,  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share. 


(')  Calculated  on  actual  profits  of  working. 
shares. 


In  order  that  our  readers  may  understand  the  method 
by  which  the  above  tables  of  the  net  yield  of  Transvaal 
mining  shares  are  calculated,  we  repeat  below  the 
amortisation  table  at  3  per  cent,  which  shows  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  yield  according 
to  the  life  of  the  mine. 

Sinking  Fund  Table  at  Three  per  Cent. 


Years  £  '/^ 

I   lOO'OO 

-  4925 

3    32-35 

4    23-90 

5    18-83 

  15-46 

  1305 

  ir24 

  Q-84 

  872 


6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


Years 

11  .. 

12  .. 

13  ■• 

14  ■• 

15  .. 

16  .. 

17  .. 

18  .. 

19  .. 

20  .. 


7-80 
7-04 

,  6"4o 

5-85 
.5-38 
,  4-96 
.  4-60 
,  4-27 
.3-98 

3-72 


Years 

21  .. 

22  .. 

23  •■ 

24  .. 

25  .. 

26  .. 

27  .. 

28  .. 

29  .. 


3-49 
3-27 
3-08 
2-90 
2-74 
2-59 
2-46 

2-33 
221 
210 


The  report  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  which  has 
been  issued  this  week  in  anticipation  of  tiie  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Lisbon  on  the  loth  inst.,  fully 
confirms  the  favourable  statements  we  have  from  time 
to  time  placed  before  our  readers  with  regard  to  the 
prospects  of  this  important  undertaking.  The  profit 
and  loss  account  for  the  year  ending  31  December, 
1897,  shows  a  net  profit  of  ;^58,834,  out  of  which  it  is 
proposed  to  pay  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7)?  per  cent, 
per  annum.  That  is  to  say,  this  dividend  is  paid  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  past  year  alone,  the  profits  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  remaining  untouched.  In  fact,  on  31  De- 
cember last  the  Company  possessed  in  cash  and 
securities  the  sum  of  13 1,500  in  gold,  and  since  that 
date  the  amount  has  without  doubt  considerably  in- 
creased. Even  this,  however,  does  not  give  an  accu- 
rate impression  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Mozambique 
Company.  In  1897  it  spent  out  of  revenue  the  sum  of 
;^72,i44,  which  should  rightly  he  placed  to  capital 
account,  since  it  was  expended  on  permanent  and  pro- 
ductive works.  The  figures  given  in  the  report  show 
the  remarkable  fashion  in  which  the  revenue  of  the 
Mozambique  territory  is  mounting  upwards.  In  1893 
the  total  revenue  of  the  Company  was  ;^38,ooo.  In 
1S96  it  had  reached  ;^'88,ooo.  Last  year  it  was  3^,136, 000. 
The  increase  in  receipts  therefore  in  the  last  five  years 
amounts  to  254  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  the  receipts 
of  the  Company  in  Africa  have  trebled  themselves. 

The  further  facts  given  in  the  report  are  not  less 
striking.  Roads  and  bridges  have  been  constructed 
throughout  the  territory ;  the  Port  of  Beira,  which 
threatened  to  become  too  small  for  the  rapidly-increasing 
traffic,  has  been  extended  and  developed,  and  especially 
the  rich,  gold-bearing  tract  in  the  Manica  district  is 
being  rapidly  and  thoroughly  prospected,  with  very  satis- 
factory results.      In  a  report  upon  this  district  the 
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Commissioner  of  the  Portuguese  Government  says  :  — 
"  The  regularity  of  the  auriferous  formation  of  Manica, 
the  assays  made,  and  the  mining  operations  already 
initiated  in  various  places,  as  well  as  the  crushings  from 
the  Pardy  mine,  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  district  of 
Manica  is  in  its  way  one  of  the  best  of  the  auriferous 
districts  so  far  discovered  in  South  Africa."  During  1897 
the  railway  reached  Macequece,  the  capital  of  this 
mining  district,  which  is  said  to  be  both  fertile  and 
healthy.  The  mining  regulations  of  the  Mozambique 
territory  are  similiar  to  those  of  Rhodesia,  and  the 
Company  will  therefore  participate  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  profits  obtained  by  the  various  companies 
which  are  now  actively  developing  the  gold-bearing 
districts. 

In  view  of  this  prosperity  of  the  Mozambique  Com- 
pany, the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Paris  Committee 
appear  in  a  still  more  glarmg  light.  Happily  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  proposed  issue  of  reserve 
shares  to  a  group  unconnected  with  the  Company, 
instead  of  to  the  shareholders,  will  be  defeated  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  in  Lisbon.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  this  issue  of  106,000  shares  by  the  Paris 
Committee  was  absolutely  illegal  and  ultra  vires.  The 
gentlemen  concerned  might  just  as  well  have  issued 
the  shares  to  themselves  at  any  ridiculous  price  as 
ha\  e  issued  them  to  this  Paris  bank  at  a  price  con- 
siderably below  their  market  value.  As  soon  as  this 
question  is  disposed  of  the  position  of  the  Mozambique 
Company  cannot  fail  to  be  considerably  improved,  for 
whether  new  capital  is  raised  by  the  issue  of  reserve 
shares  to  the  shareholders /"rfraAz,  or  preferably  by  the 
issue  of  debentures,  future  current  profits  will  be  set  free 
and  will  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  much  larger 
dividends  than  the  one  of  7^  per  cent,  about  to  be  de- 
clared. Instead  of  being  absorbed  in  capital  expenditure. 

We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  ex- 
cellent prospects  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
Railway  as  revealed  in  the  half-yearly  report,  and  since 
then  at  the  meeting  held  recently.  Some  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  other  principal  Argentine  companies  are  also 
encouraging,  but  this  improvement  is  due,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  the  difference  in  the  gold  premium,  which  is 
considerably  lower  than  it  was  last  year,  and  is  likely 
to  go  still  lower.  The  position  of  the  Central  Argen- 
tine and  the  Buenos  Ayres  Pacific  Railways  is  worthy 
of  attentiorK  Both  these  companies  have,  owing  to 
their  position,  been  Influenced  by  the  locust  plague,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Railway  the  results  of  the 
past  year's  work  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 
The  outlook  for  the  current  year  seems,  however,  more 
hopeful  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  gross  receipts  and 
the  amount  of  maize  awaiting  carriage.  The  com- 
parison of  the  Central  Argentine  figures  shows  a  more 
marked  improvement.  The  balance  carried  forward  for 
the  half-year  to  1897  was  19, 262,  and  for  this  half, 
;£'io,i58,  a  decrease  of  ;^9io4  ;  but  the  net  profits, 
which  are  ;^i83,349,  show  an  increase  of  ^106,261. 

NEW  ISSUE. 

NORTH   MOUNT  LYELL  COPPER  COMPANY. 

The  North  Mount  Lyell  Copper  Company  invites 
subscriptions  for  15,000  of  five  per  cent.  First 
Mortgage  Debentures  at  par,  being  the  balance  of  an 
issue  of  ;;^'200,ooo  preferentially  offered  to  shareholders 
in  April  last.  The  debentures  are  redeemable  by  the 
Company  at  ;^io5  per  ;^ioo  on  30  June,  1908,  or  at  any 
previous  date  during  their  currency  after  i  July,  igoo, 
on  six  months'  notice  at  £,i\o  per  ;^ioo.  They  are 
moreover  convertible  into  ordinary  shares  of  the  Com- 
pany until  I  July,  1900,  at  the  rate  of  17^  shares  for 
each  ^100  of  Debentures,  that  is,  at  a  value  equivalent 
to  rather  less  than  ;^"6  per  share.  As  the  present  market 
p.-ice  of  the  Shares  is  only  about  j!^2  lo.v. ,  it  may  seem 
to  some  that  the  Company  is  over  sanguine,  but  we 
think  it  probable  that  long  before  the  date  fixed  the 
shares  will  be  worth  much  more  than  ;£,6.  We  have 
on  several  occasions  drawn  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  undertaking,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason  for 
•modifying  the  favourable  opinions  we  have  already  ex- 
prjs  ed  with  1  egard  to  its  future.    The  shares  stood  at 
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£\  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  but  certain 
market  manipulations  by  interested  persons  have 
depressed  the  quotation.  Now,  however,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mine  and  the  construction  of  the  railway  to 
Macquarie  Harbour  are  being  pushed  rapidly  forward. 
The  railway  will  probably  be  ready  for  mineral  traffic  in 
six  or  eight  months,  and  the  first  shipment  of  rich 
bornite  ore  will  shortly  be  despatched  from  Melbourne. 
It  is  calculated  that  until  the  railway  is  completed  some 
300  tons  per  month  of  this  ore  can  be  sent  from  the 
mine  by  pack  road  and  delivered  in  Liverpool  at  a  cost 
of  about  £,2  5J.  per  ton.  As  at  moderate  estimate  the 
ore  is  worth  ;^i5  per  ton,  it  should  be  possible  therefore 
for  the  Company  to  make  a  profit  immediately  of  nearly 
^4000  a  month,  equivalent  to  9  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
of  the  Company.  From  this  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  probable  profits  of  the  Company  when  its  rail- 
way and  its  smelting  plant  are  both  in  full  working 
order.  The  debentures,  owing  to  the  option  of  con- 
verting them  into  shares,  seem  to  us  a  good  investment 
which  offers  the  chance  of  large  profits  in  the  future. 

M.  S.  BAGLEV  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

M.  S.  Bagley  &  Company  is  formed  with  a  capital  of 
;^2 10,000  divided  into  80,000  seven  per  cent.  Cumu- 
lative Preference  and  130,000  Ordinary  shares,  of  which 
the  whole  of  the  Preference  issue  and  ;^86,667  of  the 
Ordinary  capital  is  offered  for  subscription.  The  re- 
maining 43,333  ordinary  shares  go  to  the  vendors  as 
part  of  the  purchase  money,  which  is  fixed  at  ;6 195,000. 
The  business  of  the  Company,  it  appears,  is  biscuit  and 
liqueur  manufacturing.  The  business  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1864,  and  the  accountant's  certificate  as  to 
profits  during  the  past  three  year  shows  an  increase 
from  ^21,391  in  1896  to  ;^26,044  for  the  present  year. 
The  Company  was  formerly  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Frillia,  in  partnership  with  the  widow  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bagley.  The  information  given  is  somewhat 
insufiicient,  and  does  not  go  beyond  the  usual  state- 
ment of  profits  and  figures,  showing  the  quantity  of 
biscuits  and  liqueur  sold  during  the  same  period. 

James  Deuchar,  Limited. 
James  Deuchar,  Limited,  is  formed  with  a  capital  of 
;^35o,ooo  divided  into  15,000  five  per  cent.  Preference 
shares,  and  20,000  Ordinary  shares  of  ^"lo  each,  there 
are  also  4  per  cent.  Debentures  amounting  to 
;^25o,ooo.  The  objects  of  the  Company  are  to  take 
over  from  the  firm  of  the  same  name,  the  business  of 
brewers,  wine  and  spirit  merchants  and  hotel  proprie- 
tors at  Newcastle,  Sunderand  and  elsewhere.  The 
purchase  price  is  ^550,000  payable  as  to  ^^146, 900  in 
Debentures,  100,000  in  Preference  and  700,000  in 
Ordinary  shares,  and  the  balance  in  cash.  ;^io3,ioo 
Debentures  at  par  are  offered  for  public  subscription. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Raw  Umher. — It  is  difficuh  to  oljtain  trustworthy  information 
about  the  properties  you  mention,  but  we  Ijclieve  them  to  have 
fair  prospects  whenever  the  conditions  of  the  mining  industry 
in  the  Transvaal  impro\  e. 

P.  W.  D. — We  are  making  inquiries,  and  will  answer  you 
next  week. 

Hedgerow.— r.  We  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
prosjiccts  of  the  Company  for  the  current  year,  and  were  afraid 
that  its  place  in  our  list  might  prove  misleading.  2.  Yes.  3. 
Yes,  but  of  course  the  yield  depends  largely  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  Company.  They  are  depressed  Ijecause  it  is  feared  that 
the  competition  of  the  Great  Central  will  affect  the  traffic 
icccipts.  5.  The  security  is  not  cc|ually  good  for  tlie  Deferred 
as  for  the  Ordinary  shares,  since  if  the  Ordinary  fail  to  obtain  a 
dividend  of  5  per  cent,  the  Deferred  receive  no  dividend  at  all. 

Led(;KR. — We  have  no  confidence  in  the  Company. 

W.  E.  H.— I.  6^  percent.  2.  There  is  no  market  in  the  shares. 
3.  Sell.    4.  Wait  until  the  political  situation  is  more  settled. 

E.  F.  T.  (Leicester). — The  Company  is  Canadian  and  no 
recent  information  is  to  hand  with  regard  to  the  position  of  its 
affairs,  nor  are  its  shares  quoted  on  the  London  .Stock  Exchange. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  very  prosperous.  You  had  better 
write  to  the  Company's  correspondents  in  this  country,  Wallace 
&  (iuthrie,  i  North  Charlotte  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Argus  (liradford).— (i)  Hold.  (2)  These  you  should  sell 
at  the  first  favouraljle  opportunity.  (3)  The  Company  is  well 
managed,  but  has  to  contend  with  severe  and  growing  com- 
petition. (4)  There  is  no  hope  of  an  immediate  revival  in  the 
cycle  share  market. 
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CORRKSPONDENCE. 

"  tlOnKRlPA." 
To  the  IClIUoi-  of  ihc  S.\  ri  Kn.\v  Review. 
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IJJR  -1  hc»>-  to  thank  vou  most  sincerely  tor  your 
O  review  of  "  f.odfrida,"  and  forthwith  risk  charges 
of  ingratitude  and  extreme  egotism  in  order  to  examme 
some  things  in  it  a  little  closely.  . 

1  think  that  vour  critic  has  brought  a  preconceived 
theorv  to  mv  plays.     For  example.  I  have  never  read 
Massinger,  Shirlev  or  Heddoes.     I  do  not  consider  1 
neces.sarvto  read' many  books.     1  once  tried  to  read 
\  New  Wav  to  Pav  Old    Debts,'    but   found  it 
uninteresting,  and  could  not  get  through  the  hrst  act.^ 
Mv  first  published  play,  "An  Unhistoncal  1  astoral, 
was  written  before  I  knew  any  Jacobean  writer,  except, 
of  course.  Shakespeare-Jacobean,  by  the  time-illusion 
for  a  dozen  vears.    It  was   my  third  attempt  at  a 
pastoral,  its  predecessors  having  been  burnt ;  it  is  out 
of  my  own  writing  that  any  development  has  come  j 
and  I  believe  that    in    "An  Unhistorical  Pastoral, 
written  twentv-one  vears  ago,  I  have  already  a  manner 
of  my  own,  and  that  mv  "  dulness"  and  "  looseness 
are  ori^nnal  and  not  the  result  of  any  imitation.    In  a 
volumJ  of  mine  entitled  "  In  a  Music  Hall  and  other 
Poems"— the  publication  of  which  I  would  regret,  if  re- 
o-ret  would  avail  me  anything— a  number  of  puerile  pieces 
appear,  among  them  my  first  crude  ballads,  formed 
upon  no  model  :  out  of  them  my  later  ballads  have 
developed.     So   with    my   plays.    "An  Unhistoncal 
Pastoral"  and  "A  Romantic  Farce"  are  the  outcome  ot 
manv  earlv  efforts.    Three  plavs  went  to  the  making  of 
"  Bruce."'  "Smith:  a  Tragic  Farce"  had  two  still  more 
abortive   predecessors.     "Scaramouch  in    Naxos "  is 
the  only  one  of  the  five  done  as  a  whole  in  any  forth- 
right wav.  . 

A  resemblance  is  found  between  "  Godfrida  and 
"Colombe's  Birthdav,"  and  rightly  ;  but  I  was  ignorant 
of  the  likeness.  The  position  of  power  given  to 
Ermengarde  and  her  persecution  of  Godfrida  were  sug- 
gested' by  the  story  of  Psyche.  There  was  no 
unconscious  cerebration  in  the  choice  of  the  names 
Berthold,  Gaucelm,  Melchior  :  I  took  them  directly 
from  the  list  of  persons  in  "Colombe's  Birthday "  in 
my  hunt  for  names.  Adomar  and  Anselm  I  found  in  a 
note  to  the  "Lord  of  the  Isles"  containing  a  list  of 
those  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  I  chose 
names  that  suited  me  from  any  source. 

But,  departing  from  my  own  aff'air,  I  wish  to  suggest 
that    the    evolutionary  idea    is    a  misleading  one  in 
literature  even  more  than  in  science  and  philosophy. 
Since  the  Ptolemaic  system  nothing  more  satisfactory 
to  common-sense  has  been  offered  in  any  branch  of 
knowledge  than  evolution  ;  but  it  is  now  supposed  that 
the  sun  does  not  go  round  the  earth,  and  it  may  very 
well   be   that   the   apparent    descent   of  man   is  a 
sense-illusion  also.     It  is  known  that  oak  trees  do 
not  grow  from  pine-cones,  although  an    oak  and  a 
pine    may    stand    side    by    side.     It    is    known  that 
monkeys  never  beget  men  although  they  frequent  the 
same  regions.     Because  Victorian  literature  succeeds 
Georgian  literature,  and,  at  an  interval,  that  of  the 
first  James,  this  epoch  of  letters  is  not  necessarily 
related  to  those  as  child  and  great-great-great  grand- 
child.    I   suggest  that  English  literature  is  a  forest 
rather  than  a  plantation  ;    a  land  of  upheavals  and 
disarranged  strata  that  science  can  make  little  of  yet, 
at  least  ;  and  a  place  of  meteorites  of  which  the  earth 
can  tell  nothing.     I  suggest  that  evolution,  reversing 
the  proverb,  cannot  see  the  trees  for  the  wood  ;  and 
that  generalisation,  most  helpful  in  dealing  with  classes, 
is  mischievous  applied  to  individuals.     I  suggest  that 
Intelligence — poet,  thinker,  sinner,  authentic  person,  or 
whatever  the  fortunate-unfortunate  may  be  called — will 
accept  no  creed  ;  that  although  evolution  is  bound  to 
rule  the  minds  of  men  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come, 
intelligence  knows  it  will  be  dismissed,  as  the  idea  of 
creation  is  being  dismissed  now  ;  and  that  intelligence, 
although  compelled  sometimes  to  use  the  evolutionary 
idea  in  order  to  be  comprehended  by  contemporaries,  is 
unfettered  by  that  idea. 

.  Sir,  will  you  also  allow  me  to  thank  "  Max"  for  his 
good  opinion  of  my  play  ?    His  rebukes  I  shall  lay  to 


heart  and  profit  by  :  in  this  case  he  makes  il  easy  to 
kiss  the  rod.  But  1  cannot  understand  wliy  the  publi- 
cation of  my  plav  should  be  against  its  production  on 
the  stage.  It  will  not  have  the  circulation  ol  "  I  he 
Three  Musketeers,"  for  example,  nor  even  of  Tenny- 
son's "Oueen  Marv."— I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  '  Ji'iiN  Davidson. 


THE  CASK  OF  DR.  WHITMARSH. 

To  the  Editor  ot  the  Saiukpav  Ri:vii:w. 

Sir, —We  seem  to  have  nearly  reached  the  iic  plus 
ultra  of  absurdity  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Whitmarsh.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  what  was  laid  down 
as  law  by  tiie  judge  is  law  at  all.  Traced  to  its  source, 
it  will  be  found  to  rest  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  some  hang- 
ing judge  who  had  no  authority  for  his  statement,  but 
whose  assertion  has  been  repeated  from  time  to  time  in 
the  parrot-like  manner  that  is  only  too  usual.  Judges 
have  no  authority  to  make  laws.  When  and  by  whom 
was  this  law  made?  It  violates,  moreover,  a  very  valu- 
able and  fundamental  principle  of  English  justice,  viz., 
that  penal  statutes  should  be  construed  strictly.  Malice 
aforethought  should  therefore  be  proved  in  a  full  and 
strict  sense  in  order  to  justify  a  conviction  tbr  murder, 
and  the  law  places  the  decision  of  this  question  in  the 
hands  of  the  jury  by  enabling  them  on  any  indictment 
for  murder  to  convict  the  accused  of  manslaughter.  In 
my  opinion,  an  intelligent  jury  should  pay  no  attention 
to  a  judge  who  says  to  them,  "Don't  attend  to  the 
words  of'the  indictment,  but  substitute  for  them  what  I 
tell  you." 

But  what  followed  the  conviction  in  the  present  case 
really  turned  the  whole  proceeding  into  a  farce.  When 
a  judge  moves  heaven  and  earth  to  procure  a  convic- 
tion for  murder,  we   may  naturally  suppose  that  he 
wishes  the  prisoner  tc  be  hanged.     But  Mr.  Justice 
Bigham   had  no  such  desire.     He  declared  that  he 
would  do    his  utmost   to  support  the  jury's  recom- 
mendation of  mercy,   and  every  one  who  knows  the 
practice    of   the    Home    Office   is   aware    that  this 
amounted    to    a    statement    that    the   death -sentence 
would  be  comrr.uted  to  penal  servitude.     What  possible 
difference,  then,  did  it  make  whether  the  man  was  con- 
victed of  murder  or    of   manslaughter?     The  latter 
conviction  would  have  enabled  the  judge  to  sentence 
Dr.  Whitmarsh  to  penal  servitude  for  life  if  he  desired 
it  ;  while,  if  he  thinks  a  shorter  term  of  penal  servitude 
sufficient.  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  would  no  doubt  act  on  his 
recommendation  as  regards  the  commutation.  Conse- 
quently it  made  no  difference  in  the  penalty  whether  the 
man  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  or  of  murder.  The 
verdict  was  a  mere  question  of  words.     The  result  was 
to  be  the  same  in  any  event.     What,  then,  was  the 
object  of  the  whole  contest?    And  most  probably,  if  the 
Crown  had  been  satisfied  with  a  conviction  for  man- 
slaughter, it  would  have  been  obtained  at  the  first  trial, 
and  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  a  second  trial  entirely 
avoided.     Even  if  the  judge  was  clearly  right  in  his 
exposition  of  the  law,  and  could  quote  the  authority  of 
the  statute  for  it,  what  man  of  common  sense  would 
elaborate  and  lay  stress  on  the  point  when  the  practical 
result  of  either  verdict  would  have  been  precisely  the 
same  ?    Was  he  anxious  to  swell  the  statistics  of  re- 
missions by  the  Home  Office,  and  lead  the  public  to 
conclude  that  it  is  a  more  efficient  appellate  tribunal 
than  it  really  is?    I  can  assign  no  other  reason  for  an 
effort  to  secure  one  verdict  rather  than  the  other.  It 
would  have  been  far  more  honest  to  have  said  at  once  : 
"  It  does  not  matter  a  pin's  head  whether  you  convict 
this  man  of  murder  or  of  manslaughter.     The  real 
sentence  will  be  the  same  in  either  event.  Return 
which  verdict  you  please.      Acquit    him,   if  you  are 
doubtful  whether  he  committed  either  offence." 

The  result  of  the  trial  confirms  my  opinion  that  the 
necessity  of  unanimity  for  a  conviction  or  acquittal  is 
rather  favourable  to  the  Crown  than  to  the  prisoner. 
The  latter,  who  has  to  pay  his  own  costs,  is  always  in  a 
worse  position  at  the  second  trial  than  the  Crown, 
which  has  the  national  purse  to  rely  on.  A  conviction 
is  a  much  more  frequent  sequel  to  a  disagreement  than 
an  acquittal.  If  the  verdict  of  the  majority  of  the  jury 
was  accepted  (as  in  Scotland),  I  believe  the  prisoner, 
not  the  Crown,  would  be  benefited  by  the  change.  The 
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admittedly  erroneous  conviction  of  Mr.  John  Hay  fol- 
lowed a  disagreement.  So  did  the  conviction  of  Mr. 
Oscar  Wilde.  In  Ireland  the  conviction  and  execution 
of  Mr.  Montgomery  followed  two  disagreements.  At 
the  third  trial  his  funds  were  utterly  exhausted.  Had 
he  not  (at  least  practically)  confessed  his  guilt,  a  very 
unsatisfactory  impression  would  have  been  left  on  the 
minds  of  many  persons.  But  nothing  that  occurs  after 
a  trial  can  show  that  the  decision  was  right  on  the  facts 
then  proi'ecl. — Trul_\'  yours,  B.  L. 

THE  BEDBOROUGH  CASE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— That  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  by  the  outcome  of 
the  Bedborough  case,  should  be  left  v.-ith  a  slur  upon 
his  name  and  book  is  a  gross  scandal. 

There  is  hardly  a  woman,  especially  among  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  who  could  not  tell  an  indignant  tale  of 
grief  and  wrong  arising  to  her  in  her  earlier  days  from 
the  non-discussion  of  sexual  problems.  Some  ladies 
(all  honour  to  them  !),  who  were  present  in  the  hearing 
of  the  Bedborough  case  at  Bow  Street,  were  as  good  as 
insulted  by  the  magistrate  because  they  refused  to  leave 
the  Court.  Vet  who  more  fit  to  understand  and  con- 
sider these  difficult  problems  than  the  mothers  or  future 
mothers  of  our  children  ?  But  perhaps  the  motive  for 
their  presence  did  not  dawn  upon  the  magisterial  mmd. 

Our  schools,  as  is  well  known,  are  full  of  phenomena 
connected  with  sexual  inversion.  The  boys  are  cor- 
rupted and  lose  their  purity  of  mind  at  an  early  age  ; 
parents  are  ignorant  of  what  goes  on  ;  masters  are  in 
despair  ;  every  one  is  silent  ;  a  grim  hush  reigns  ;  evils 
are  hinted  at,  but  no  one  offers  any  help.  But  why,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  sane,  such  conduct? 

Surely  a  book  dealing  decently,  straightforwardly  and 
scientifically  with  this  subject  is  as  much  wanted  as 
anything  in  England  to-day.  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  has 
written  such  a  book.  Every  schoolmaster  in  the  country 
ought  to  be  made  to  pass  an  examination  In  it.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  any  parent  who  cares  to 
understand  the  character,  the  needs,  the  temptations  of 
his  child  ;  or,  indeed,  of  any  judge  who  wants  to  act 
justly  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Stead  has  pointed  out,  the  fact  that 
a  portion  of  our  criminal  law  is  founded  upon  certain 
theories  of  sexual  psychology  makes  the  discussion  of 
those  theories  imperative.  Instead  of  that  the  book  is 
proscribed  and  written  down  "  obscene"  by  the  official 
Bumble.    Could  the  force  of  folly  further  go  ? 

That  such  a  book  may  occasionally  get  into  what  Is 
called  "the  wrong  hands  "  may  be  allowed  ;  but  by  no 
process  of  argument  can  this  be  construed  into  a  reason 
against  Its  publication,  since  it  Vv-ould  equally  apply  to 
any  special  medical  work.  It  only  forms  a  reason  for 
attack  by  that  party  which,  ostrich-like,  can  see  no 
other  way  of  meeting  a  difficulty  than  by  refusing  to 
look  at  it.  Edward  Carpenter. 

SCHOOL-BOARD  IMPUDENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  request  for  discus- 
sion on  the  Secondary  Bill  has  stirred  up  the  mud  in 
several  quarters,  and  notably  among  the  metropolitan 
Board-school  teachers,  whose  new  President  (Mr.  A.  A. 
Thomas)  appears  to  be  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  ob- 
scuring educational  issues,  by  enveloping  them  in  a 
tissue  of  falsehood.  If  this  preposterous  person  had 
spoken  merely  in  his  private  capacity,  he  might  well  be 
left  to  his  native  obscurity,  but  the  matter  becomes 
serious  when  one  finds  his  inaugural  speech  endorsed 
and  applauded  by  his  fellow-teachers,  who,  like  a  pack 
of  money-grabbing  trades  unionists,  blindly  acclaimed  a 
policy  that  promised  to  bring  more  grist  to  the  mill. 

To  calmly  describe  as  a  fundamental  error  on  the 
subject  of  higher  commercial  education  the  practically 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  speakers  at  the  Guildhall 
Conference,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  teaching  experts 
in  the  country,  whether  teachers  or  merchants,  is  only 
intelligible  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  "  has  an  axe  to 
grind."  Equally  misleading,  in  the  face  of  the  delimi- 
tation agreed  upon  between  the  higher-grade  and  the 
secondary  teachers,  is  the  statement  about  building  up  an 
educational  edifice  "step  by  step,"  as  if  secondary 
education  were  a  mere  outcome  and  continuation  of 
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primary  Instead  of  being  something  radically  different. 
Fallacious  likewise  is  the  "implication"  that  com- 
mercial education  should  be  confined  to  secondary 
schools.  Where  has  the  worthy  President  found  this 
mare's  nest  ?  Surely  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  primary 
school  should  be,  above  all,  to  prepare  Its  pupils  for 
commerce  or  industry,  instead  of  poaching  on  the 
secondary  preserves,  as  too  often  Is  the  case. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  that  they  (the  Board 
School  masters)  were  that  day,  in  a  very  special  sense,, 
guardians  of  the  Interests  of  the  children  of  the  workers. 
We  are,  indeed,  glad  to  see  once  for  all  the  speaker  in 
his  true  colours — as  a  special  pleader.  He  is  on  his  own 
showing  the  guardian  of  a  class.  So  be  it.  But  those 
who  are  to  found  commercial  education  in  England  will 
have  to  do  so  from  a  general,  not  a  special  standpoint, 
from  the  point  of  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  that  Is,  of 
the  state  ;  not  of  a  class,  however  deserving  that  class 
may  be. 

Allusion  is  further  made  to  those  who  would  on  the 
other  hand  "circumscribe  the  opportunities  of  the 
working  man's  child."  Surely  the  whole  tendency  of 
to-day  Is  not  to  "circumscribe,"  but  to  throw  open,  by 
means  of  scholarships,  every  sphere  of  higher  education 
to  such  deserving  scholars  as  stand  in  definite  need  of 
assistance. 

We  pass  over  a  sneer  at  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
Board  School  master  may  be  excused,  if  he  does  not 
understand  the  intellectual  advantage  that  Is  derived 
from  a  proper  training  In  these  subjects.  The  non- 
musician  is  scarcely  In  a  position  to  judge  of  the  value- 
of  music. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  "crowning  glory"  of  the- 
whole  speech.     We  must  give  it  In  full. 

"  In  spite  of  the  limitations  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
shortness  of  the  school  life  of  the  children,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Board  schools  with  the  day  and  evening 
work  would  fairly  challenge  comparison  with  any  other 
Institutions  in  their  successful  endeavours  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  British  Consuls"  !  !  !* 

Has  this  good  and  great  marh  never  heard  of  the 
modern  side  at  Clifton,  Cheltenham,  or  Marlborough? 
or  does  he  seriously  think  that  his  standard  and  ex- 
standard  children  can  seriously  compete  with  scholars 
from  these  schools  ? 

"  It  would  appear  "  is  a  gem.  Not  from  the  previous 
words  of  the  speaker,  at  any  rate.  Modem  language 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  principal  requirements,  and  we 
also  thought  that  of  all  institutions  that  profess  to 
teach  this  subject  the  Boarjl  school  was  the  most 
notoriously  defective  of  the  lot,  bad  as  the  others  are. 
Still,  if  the'worthy  President's  remarks  refer  to  the  "lower 
ranks  "  of  travellers,  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  such, 
may  be  the  real  province  of  the  higher  section  of  these 
schools,  or,  rather,  ought  to  be,  when  they  are  more 
efficient  and  can  compare  in  quality  of  'work,  not  in  mere 
cmnneration  of  subjects,  with  the  standard  of  similar 
schools  abroad.  But  If  the  speaker  refers  to  higher 
commercial  education,  as  he  seems  to  do  from  an  In- 
vidious and  misleading  comparison  that  immediately 
follows  between  the  Board-school  boy  and  the  second- 
ary, then  we  can  only  smile  at  his  infatuation  in  stating 
that  the  Board  schools  are  in  any  way  capable  of  equip- 
ping their  pupils  for  entering  commerce  directly  from 
their  schools  with  a  view  to  becoming  ultimately 
captains  of  industry. 

As  regards  the  misleading  comparison  between  the 
scholar  from  the  Board  School  and  the  scholar  from- 
the  secondary,  this  fallacy  has  been  completely  ex- 
ploded by  Doctor  Scott  In  the  "Times."  The  worthy 
President  in  his  reply  stated  he  meant  the  senior 
examinations,  which  are  not  examinations  at  all,  but 
only  selections  which  proves  the  man  is  either  a  knave 
or  fool.  We  might  add  that  the  Board-school  successes 
are  mainly  due  to  two  schools  which  are  really 
secondary,  to  wit,  those  of  Medburn  Street  and  Fleet 
Row.  It  is  true  there  maybe  a  "certain  superficial 
smartness"  about  the  higher-grade  boy  (we  believe  the 
credit  of  this  striking  phrase  is  due  to  Mr.  J. 
Reynolds,  of  Manchester)  that  makes  him  prove 
more  apt  for  the  mechanical  routine  of  business,  but 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Albert  Splcer  at  the  conference, 
on  the  need  of  a  secondary  training  for  those  who  are 
to  occupy  positions  later  on  in  commerce,  was  very  con- 
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clusivo,  aiul  knocks  tlio  bottom  out  of  tlie  assertion  of 
this  wortliy  Prosldcnt,  lliat  "it  is  desirable  to  oxleiul  llio 
present  system  beyond  tlio  limits  at  present  laid  down." 
A'f  siitor  iiKni  cn-pitidni  may  woll  be  the  motto  of  the 
Board  Schools.  Let  them  set  their  hij,'her  primary  in 
order  tirst  so  that  it  may  compare  more  favourably 
with  similar  institutions  abroad  before  they  thirst  lor 
tiew  worlds  to  conquer.  Let  them  remember,  in  the 
words  of  their  President,  they  represent  a  class,  and 
that  they  are  only  one  branch  of  the  National  Ktluca- 
4ion  and  not  the  most  important  either. 

One  other  ludicrous,  not  to  say  sordid,  point  remains 
to  be  noticed.  It  was  proposed  by  the  speaker  that  the 
present  Board-school  masters  should  have  leisure  found 
them  for  self-improvement,  as  he  believed  the  ordinary 
staff  would  form  a  splendid  recruitin.<^  school  for  the 
new  commercial  institutions."  In  the  name  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridjje  and  other  seminaries  of  sound  learning- 
•we  ask  soberly  what  sane  person  would  dream  of 
•entrusting  the  highest  commercial  instruction  in  the 
country  to  these  worthy  domines,  who  are  to  g-et  up  the 
"extra  subjects"  in  their  spare  moments?  Is  it  not 
lamentable  to  find  persons  who  are  not  wholly  ignorant 
men,  but  presumably  intellig-ent  teachers,  pretending-  to 
undertake  work  for  which  the  most  skilful  specialists  in 
the  country  alone  are  fitted?  One  may  fairly  ask  after 
all  this  if  these  people  are  to  be  seriously  considered  as 
having  any  right  to  be  listened  to  on  any  questions  of 
education  of  w  hich  they  know  so  little.  But  the  trail  of 
the  serpent  for  once  is  clear  enough  here.  The  passage 
immediately  preceding  deals  with  the  question  of  teachers' 
salaries,  which  was  also  an  important  item  on  the 
xigenda  paper.    The  moral  to  draw  is  obvious. 

Pro  Patria. 

[This  letter  has  been  unavoidably  held  over.] 

THE  CASE  OF  PERFORMING  ANIMALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bournemouth,  2  November. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  gratified  to  see  that  both  Professor 
"Evans  and  the  Secretary  of  the  R.S.P.C.A.  endorsed, 
'from  different  standpoints,  my  views  on  the  subject  of 
trick  animals,  and  I  have  also  received  equally  agree- 
able expressions  of  approval  from  Sir  John  Lubbock 
.and  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan.  It  occurs  to  me  to  men- 
tion, in  further  corroboration  of  bne  aspect  of  my 
former  remarks,  that  in  the  few  weeks  that  have  since 
elapsed  news  of  no  fewer  than  three  accidents — two  to 
lion-tamers  and  one  to  some  people  who  were  unlucky 
enough  to  meet  with  an  escaped  "tame"  bear,  the 
property  of  the  Black  Watch,  at  Benares— is  to  hand. 
The  bear,  by  the  way,  killed  one  person  and  mauled 
three  others,  and  one  of  the  lion  accidents  occurred  at 
Marlow  Fair  as  recently  as  last  Saturday. 

When  the  Legislature  can  find  the  courage  and 
energy  to  put  a  stop  to  these  exhibitions  it  will  be 
better  for  both  man  and  beast.  Meanwhile,  perhaps 
our  only  hope  lies  in  the  wholesome  deterrent  effect  of 
these  shocking  aecidents.  They  should  certainly  be 
given  all  publicity. — Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  G.  Aflalo. 

"  FLOGGING." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
_  Sir,— If  science  is  going  to  prevent  crime,  it  is  about 
time  it  made  a  start,  for  while  our  friends  are  investi- 
gating the  phenomenon  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit, 
hunting  up  bacilli,  or  debating  whether  port  wine  and 
arrowroot,  or  champagne  and  oysters  are  the  best 
rewards  for  vice,  Hooligan  is  waxing  fat,  and  kicking 
anybody  who  happens  to  be  weaker  than  himself.  The 
first  man  to  bring  science  to  bear  on  the  prevention  of 
crime  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  who 
invented  a  machine  by  means  of  which  he  reduced  all 
the  objectionable  phrenological  bumps,  and  developed 
all  the  desirable  ones  till  "they  were  like  a  wen." 

Mr.    Easy's  scientific  treatment  was  unfortunately 

ilnterrupted  [by  the  arrival  of  his  son  and  Mesty,  who, 
being  a  pair  of  sentimental  individuals,-  satisfied  their 
retaliating  instincts  by  knocking  down  and  bundling 
out  of  doors  a  most  interesting  murderer  before  the 
treatment  was  completed,  and  whose  bump  of  benevo- 
lence had  not  yet  reached  the  wenlike  stage.  However, 

[psychology,  and   not  phrenology,  is   apparently  Mr.' 


Davies'  strong  point,  and  I  wonder,  therelore,  that  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  reason  why  most  people 
neg!i  -t  precautions  against  the  toothache  is  that  they 
drea  s  the  dentist  a  great  dtal  more  than  they  do  the 
toothache.  1  thiidc  the  analogy  is  all  in  favour  of  my 
argument  tiiat  the  punishment  criminals  object  to  most 
is  the  greatest  deterrent.  As  for  the  taxpayers'  point  of 
view,  1  am  certainly  not  so  delightfully  simple  as  to 
tliink  that  a  llogg'ing  must  invvildbly  change  a 
hooligan  into  a  law-abiding  citizen.  Nolliing  short  of 
hang'ing  will  iiivviltibly  do  that,  but  I  do  believe  that  a 
good  flogging  will  frighten  a  larger  number  of  hoolig-ans 
into  keeping  the  peace  towards  the  weaker  members  of 
society  than  the  methods  of  gentlemen  who  study  the 
prevention  of  crime  "  in  a  scientific  spirit."         S.  F. 

THE  ART  OF  BOAT-SAILING  IN  CONNEXION 
WITH  SEA-FISHING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Elmlea,  South  Stoke,  Reading, 
ig  October,  1898. 

Sir, — I  was  a  little  surprised  to  read  in  the  review  of 
my  recently  published  "  Letters  to  Young  Sea-fishers," 
the  suggestion  that  I  had  advocated  the  principle  of 
"  Every  boy  his  own  navigator,"  and  to  find  the  many 
pages  devoted  to  this  subject  described  as  a  "  meagre 
account,"  the  reviewer  considering  a  "  general  in- 
junction "  on  the  utility  of  learning  how  to  handle  a 
boat  better  than  the  explicit  and  lengthy  instructions 
which  I  wrote  with  great  care  on  the  subject.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  chapter  of  nineteen  pages 
dealing  entirely  with  the  handling  of  sailing  boats, 
sailing  them,  launching  them,  beaching  them,  &c.,  and 
in  addition  some  fourteen  pages  subsequently  in  which 
the  choice  of  fisherman  and  boat,  reefing  gear,  taking 
marks,  handy  fishing-boats,  and  other  cognate  subjects, 
are  explained.  While  my  book  was  in  the  press  I 
submitted  the  first-mentioned  chapter  to  a  retired  naval 
commander,  who  is  an  expert  and  enthusiastic  boat- 
sailor,  and  carried  out  several  suggestions  he  kindly 
gave  me.  I  know  that  he  considered  the  chapter  a 
very  useful  one,  and  by  no  means  inadequate.  I  can 
assure  your  reviewer  that  if  he  would  read  those  pages 
with  great  care,  take  them  to  heart,  and  subsequently 
go  for  a  few  cruises  with  a  skilled  sailor,  he  would 
acquire  an  infinitely  better  knowledge  of  boat-sailing 
than  is  possessed  by  most  sea-anglers. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  I  advocate  the  principle 
of  "  every  boy  his  own  navigator."  As  I  have  pointed 
out  on  page  7,  sea-fishermen  often  go  out  with  a  single 
boatman,  and  are  called  upon  to  take  the  tiller  while 
the  boatman  makes  sail,  reefs,  or  performs  some  other 
nautical  operation.  If  there  comes  half  a  g'ale  or  even 
a  stiff  breeze,  the  chances  of  accident  are  increased  by^ 
our  angler's  inexperience.  Many  boatmen  on  our 
coast,  who  take  out  sea-anglers  or  excursionists  for  a 
sail,  at  times  require  the  assistance  of  some  one  in  the 
boat,  particularly  if  the  weather  becomes  bad  ;  and 
certainly  sea-fishermen,  above  all  others,  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  boat-sailing.  This  seems  only 
common  sense.  What  I  do  advocate  in  the  book  is 
that  sea-anglers  should  be  in  a  position  to  assist  their 
boatmen  if  needful.  Those  who  have  read  the  book 
and  given  me  their  opinion,  either  in  the  Press  or 
privately,  all  appear  to  regard  the  boat-sailing  pro- 
portion of  it,  and  the  nineteen  admirable  illustrations 
of  fish  by  the  late  Dr.  Day  (which  are  ignored  by  your 
reviewer)  as  its  leading  features. 

There  are  other  small  matters  in  the  review  which  I 
might  refer  to,  as,  for  instance,  that  I  am  charged  with 
insisting  that  whiting  are  not  often  caught  close  in 
shore,  "  except  in  the  Downs."  My  exact  words,  which 
have  a  different  meaning,  are,  "  I  have  said  that  whiting 
are  not  often  caught  in  shore,  but  one  place  occurs  to 
me  where  a  large  number  are  captured,"  z'.e.,  the  Downs. 
On  the  previous  page  I  write,  "  In  some  places  we  shall 
get  whiting  in  autumn  and  winter."  These  sentences, 
it  should  be  explained,  refer  solely  to  bottom-fishing 
from  the  shore,  piers,  and  breakwaters. 

The  "  Saturday  Review  "  is  nowadays  so  just  and 
fair  in  its  reviews,  that  I  feel  emboldened  to  ask  you 
kindly  to  publish  these  few  remarks. — Your  obedient 
servant,  John  Bickerdyke. 
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RE\"IE\VS. 

A  DISAPPOINTING  BIOGRAPHY. 
"  Edward  Thring',  Headmaster  of  Uppingham  School, 

Lite,    Diary  and   Letters."      By  George  Parkin. 

London  :  Macmillan. 
T  T  is  very  difficult  to  write  biography.      Living  a 

satisfactory  life  may  be  hard  enough,  but  writing 
one  is  still  harder.  No  doubt  a  biographer  is  w^ithin 
his  rights  to  choose  what  he  believes  is  the  most 
favourable  "  pose  "  for  his  subject.  It  is  also  within  his 
prerogative  to  "tone  down"  at  his  own  risk  and  peril 
what  may  seem  hard  or  angular  or  merely  "  disgracieux," 
with  a  view  to  producing  something  artistic.  But  none 
the  less  it  is  his  paramount  duty  to  compose  a  portrait, 
not  a  picture,  a  clean  and  comprehensive  likeness,  not  a 
mere  work  of  art.  Oliver  Cromwell's  w-arts  are  so  well 
known  that  if  they  are  not  in  the  picture  we  are  sure  to 
miss  them.  In  fact,  the  very  right  of  toning  down 
resolves  itself  into  the  hitting  off  of  a  nice  balance  in 
the  proportions  to  be  maintained  between  the  various 
moods  described.  And  so  a  dead  man's  diary  through 
the  suppression  of  many  an  allegro  and  scherzo  passage 
may  serve  to  give  a  very  one-sided,  gloomy  and  depress- 
ing view  of  its  author  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of 
doleful  dumps  with  which  it  is  ballasted.  There  are, 
however,  two  other  dangers  attached  to  an  abusive  use 
of  a  dead  man's  diary.  One  is  the  temptation  to  the 
biographer  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  his  hero,  under  pretext  of  letting  him  tell  his  own 
tale.  He  thus  does  not  commit  himself,  and  earns  as 
well  the  cheap  title  of  impartiality.  But  unless  we  have 
special  "inside  knowledge"  of  our  own,  we  have  only 
the  hero's  account  to  go  by,  and  that  naturally  only 
states  his  side  of  the  question.  The  more  we  admire 
him,  the  greater  our  keenness  to  know  the  real  state  of 
affairs  and  how  far  he  had  justice  on  his  side.  We  like 
him  w'ell  enough  to  forgive  him  all  his  faults  in  advance, 
but  we  do  wish  to  know  what  they  are.  If  his  biographer 
refuses  to  play  even  "  advocatus  diaboli  "  to  the  opposite 
side,  he  should  at  least  adequately  describe  the  situ- 
ation and  give  us  some  little  chance  of  drawing  our 
conclusions. 

•  The  other  danger  of  too  much  undiluted  diary 
is  that  the  reader,  unless  frequently  cautioned,  fails  to 
make  due  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  which  usually 
attend  the  jotting  down  of  impressions  of  the  moment  ; 
especially  v.'hen  the  same  impressions  are  chronicled 
again  and  again.  Things  that  loom  large  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  future  from  mere  proximity,  look  wondrous 
small  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  twenty  years 
after.  W^ho,  for  instance,  has  been  more  misjudged  in 
this  way  than  the  unfortunate  Cicero,  because  what  he 
wrote  down  in  hot  blood  has  been  condemned  by  his 
critics  in  cold  ?  But  when  in  addition  a  man  uses  his 
diary  as  a  sort  of  "confidant,"  as  a  kind  of  receptacle 
into  which  he  speaks  his  troubles,  the  danger  of  the 
reader's  exaggerating  his  utterances  is  greater  still. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  many  a  man  to  make  meekly  his 
confession,  calling  himself  all  the  hard  names  he  can 
think  of  ;  but  such  a  confession  should  never  be  used 
against  him,  or  at  least  its  biblical  language  should  be 
interpreted  by  a  copious  commentary  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  Thring  on  his  knees  from  day  to  day,  as  Mr. 
Parkin  too  often  gives  him,  is  as  little  like  a  history  of 
the  real  Thring  as  Paris  day  by  day  is  a  real  history  of 
Paris,  though  some  rash  people  think  history  can  be 
written  from  newspapers.  The  "dead  hand"  of  the 
diary  has  greatly  impaired  Mr.  Parkin's  efforts  of  giving 
a  living  picture  of  Thring.  It  bulks  so  largely  in  the 
book  that  despite  of  the  correspondence  that  acts  some- 
what as  an  antidote,  our  prevailing  impression  of  Thring, 
when  we  rise  from  perusing  the  book,  is  that  of  a 
fretful,  querulous,  desponding,  melancholy  Jacques 
endued  with  a  kind  of  energy  of  despair.  And  this 
inadequate  and  incomplete  mental  picture  is  further 
accentuated  by  a  certain  cold  correctness  that  pei'x  adcs 
the  tone  of  his  biographer's  work.  Imagine  a  Life  of 
Christ  by  some  staid,  sober,  impartial-minded  person  like 
Hallam.  The  facts  would  be  unimpeachable,  the  quota- 
tions exact  and  altogether  judicious  ;  there  would  be 
no  indiscretions  :  but  instinctively  we  should  turn 
away  to  something  more  human.  And  so  the  real 
Thring,  who  was  also  in  his  humble  way  the  Apostle  of 


Life,  will  be  sought  by  those  who  wish  to  complete  their 
conception  of  him,  either  in  the  pages  of  his  public 
writings  that  are  so  intensely  human,  or  in  those  of  his 
"beloved  disciple,"  Skrine. 

Thring's  early  years  were  one  long  preparation  for  his 
life's  work,  and  like  his  great  Model  and  Master  he 
was  already  over  thirty  before  his  call  came.  His  plans, 
however,  as  he  told  a  friend  in  after  years,  were  already 
fully  formed.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  evil 
of  the  "barrack"  system,  and  how  much  depended 
morally  and  hygienically  on  structure,  or  the  right 
building  of  the  "  almighty  wall,"  as  he  called  it.  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  owing  to  the  perfectly 
intelligible  opposition  of  the  School  Trustees  who 
objected  to  their  little  local  school  being  made  the 
subject  of  an  experiment  for  the  national  good,  Upping- 
ham took  many  a  year  to  build.  Thring  beat  them  in 
the  end,  but  the  struggle  left  him  with  an  undue  hatred 
of  governing  bodies,  which  extended  to  Royal  Com- 
missions. It  is  especially  in  this  chapter  on  Royal 
Commissions  that  the  diary  is  left  to  tell  the  tale,  to  the 
complete  mystification  of  the  ordinary  reader.  Thring 
won  all  along  the  line,  but  his  troubles  never  seemed  to 
end.  An  epidemic  of  fever  nearly  ruined  the  school. 
And  then  came  the  most  heroic  act  of  his  life,  the  exodus 
of  the  whole  school  to  Borth,  which  might  have  been 
a  veritable  purple  patch  for  the  picturesque  biographer 
in  this  tale  of  somewhat  sober  homespun  texture,  though 
Mr.  Parkin  scarcely  makes  enough  of  it.  Thring 
returned  to  LTppingham  in  triumph,  but  bickerings  with 
the  Governors  still  went  on.  Meanwhile  he  had  founded 
the  Headmasters'  Conference,  from  which  he  threatened 
later  on  to  retire  over  some  discussion  on  the  teaching 
of  Greek  ;  but  whether  he  was  in  the  right  or  the  wrong 
nothing  can  be  gleaned  from  Mr.  Parkin,  who  here 
again  has  contented  himself  with  wielding  the  scissors, 
and  the  paste-brush. 

Thring,  no  doubt  was  sincere  enough  through  all 
these  pages  of  recriminations,  lamentations  and  woe, 
but,  after  all,  Jeremiah  and  the  Book  of  Lamentations 
can  never  be  called  cheerful  reading,  and  we  rather 
wish  the  censorship  had  either  allowed  more  to  pass  or 
else  curtailed  what  was  left. 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  less  stormy.  His 
name  as  that  of  a  teacher  who  had  something  to  say 
became  everywhere  recognised.  His  books,  so  long  a 
drug  in  the  market,  sold  freely  ;  they  were  even  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages.  But  the  preferment  he 
desired  in  his  heart  never  came  ;  a  trumpery  canonry 
was  the  only  public  offer  he  received.  No  doubt 
his  politics  stood  in  the  way.  He  did  not  love 
Gladstone,  as  various  passages  in  his  letters  show.  He 
describes  the  Midlothian  campaign  as  two  years' 
Billingsgate.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  believer  in 
Imperialism  and  a  greater  Britain  beyond  the  sea. 

The  enthusiasm  and  magnetic  power  of  Thring  that 
stand  out  so  strongly  in  Skrine's  biography  are  not  so 
prominent  in  Mr.  Parkin's  pages,  whicli  emphasise  the 
pessimistic  side  of  his  character.  And  yet  this  pessim- 
ism was  not,  as  the  French  say,  "  le  fond  de  son  etre." 
He  might  be  beaten  for  the  moment  to  his  knees,  but 
hope  sprang  eternal  in  his  breast,  he  felt  he  never  was, 
but  always  to  be  blest.  Ills  might  and  did  come,  but 
-()  h\\)  riKt'iTU)  was  not  only  his  prayer,  but  his  belief. 
He  looked  on  himself  often  as  a  mere  sower  of  seeds, 
and  yet  he  never  despaired  of  the  harvest,  though  he 
often  despaired  of  seeing  it,  and  his  faith  has  proved  its 
foundations  were  sure.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  in  a  great 
part  a  certain  amount  of  moral  reform  in  our  schools,  a 
decrease — may  we  not  almost  say  a  disappearance? — 
of  bullying,  and  in  consequence  a  happier  life  for  the 
smaller  boys.  But  more  precious  still  was  his  protest 
against  the  exclusive  teaching  of  clever  boys  to  the 
neglect  of  the  moderate  and  mediocre,  a  protest  that  is 
still  \'ery  needful  in  many  public  schools  to-day. 
Thring  refused  to  despair  of  the  dullest  of  dullards  ; 
every  boy  had  a  right  to  be  taught,  or  at  least  trained. 
There  was  music,  there  were  outdoor  pursuits  for  those 
who  did  not  shine  in  intellectual  merit.  There  was  the 
building  up  of  character — a  thing  more  important  still. 
Thring  felt  so  intensely  the  need  of  giving  every  boy  an 
"  interest"  in  life,  a  "share  in  the  business,"  so  to  say. 

And  how  profoundly  right  he  was  !  The  ordinary 
school  system  pushed  to  excess  can  only  create  in  the 
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State  a  i-lass  of  hijjiily  traineil  intelleolual  persons  anil 
n  class  of  ijjnoranuises,  between  whom  a  j^reat  jjulf  is 
fixeJ,  a  dani^'eroiis  yawning  f^n'f.  brimming;-  over  with 
misniulerstamlini^s  ;  wliereas  the  iileal  Slate  is  tliat  in 
wliieh  tliere  are  no  liaril-aiul-fast  ilistinetions  of  class, 
but  rather  a  complex  system  of  suboi ilination  from  the 
hijjhest  to  the  lowest,  in  which  every  iiulividual  finds 
his  due  place,  accordins^  to  his  talents  anil  his  fortune, 
which  is  but  the  capitalised  talents  either  of  himself  or 
his  ancestors. 

"A  SlIROrSlilRi:  LAD." 

"A  Shropsliire  I. ad."     By  .\.  1'-.  llousman.  London: 
Grant  Richards. 

rilKN  this  volume  was  originally  published,  nearly 
*  »  three  years  ago,  it  attracted  little  attention,  and 
to  the  majority  of  readers  it  is  now  presented  for  the 
first  time.  "  .\  Shropshire  Lad"  is  a  collection  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy  short  lyrical  poems,  forming 
what  the  Ciermans  call  a  "  cyklus."  Their  most  salient 
characteristic  is  an  extreme  nai'vett^,  and  it  might  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  the  author  belong^ed  to  the 
category  of  John  Clare  and  Stephen  Duck,  and  was 
really  a  stalwart  and  melancholy  yeoman.  A  very  slight 
study,  however,  shows  that  the  Shropshire  Lad  has  not 
marched  upon  London  with  a  wallet  and  a  blackthorn, 
but  that  his  songs  reveal  at  ever}-  turn  the  most  re- 
fined mental  cultivation.  Moreover,  the  simplicity,  the 
apparent  artlessness  of  his  address,  is  presently  dis- 
covered to  be  the  very  finest  art,  and  what  we  took  for 
naivete  is  really  a  careful  and  remarkably  successful 
dramatic  experiment.  We  cannot  understand  Mr. 
Housman  in  the  least  unless  we  dismiss  from  our  minds 
the  fallacy  that  his  verse  is  like  the  music  of  the  linnet, 
that  only  sings  because  he  must. 

Accepting  the  fact  that  Mr  Housman  is  a  deliberate 
artist,  and  not  a  rustic  improvisatore,  we  are  left  in- 
different as  to  the  amount  of  personal  experience  which 
may  or  may  not  have  gone  to  the  making  of  his  book 
of  lyrics.  We  are  left  regarding  them  as  a  dramatic 
product.  The  Shropshire  Lad,  then,  is  a  citizen  of  the 
south-western  corner  of  Salop  ;  he  has  been  brought  up 
by  the  banks  of  the  Ony  and  the  Teme.  His  home  is 
close  to  Knighton,  over  the  border  in  Wales  ;  his 
market-town  is  Ludlow  ;  sometimes,  striding  along 
Wenlock  Edge,  that  interminable  downy  foreland,  he 
reaches  Much  Wenlock,  and  pushes  on  to  Shrewsbury 
itself.  Most  of  all,  he  knows  the  sequestered  delicate 
country  between  Bishop's  Castle  and  Bucknell,  and 
can  assure  us,  better  than  any  other  poet  living,  that 
"  Clunton  and  Clunbury,  Clungunford  and  Clun,  are 
the  quietest  places  under  the  sun."  It  is  no  part  of  his 
business  to  tell  a  story;  but  we  gather  details  as'we 
listen  to  him.  He  has  lived  for  friendship  mainly  in  his 
fresh,  outdoor  youth,  and  of  his  two  greatest  friends 
one  is  dead  and  the  other  is  in  gaol  for  murder.  He 
has  had  sorrow  with  his  people,  sorrow  with  the  land, 
sorrow  with  his  girl.  Quite  young,  and  in  these  easy 
sleepy  places,  he  has  learned  what  disenchantment 
means.  Even  at  Knighton  "  lads  knew  trouble  when 
he  was  a  Knighton  lad."  He  has  seen  young  fellows 
kill  themselves,  or  take  to  drink,  or  enlist  as  soldiers  ; 
there  have  been  moments  when  he  thought  of  one  or 
other  of  these  releases  for  himself.  But  the  impulse 
passed,  and  here  he  is  in  London,  the  ugly  ill-built  citv, 
dreaming  of  the  football  and  the  cricket^  the  jingling  of 
the  harness  and  the  smell  of  the  ploughed  earth,  patient, 
but  longing  all  the  time  for  rest — 

"  A  long  way  farther  than  Knighton, 
In  a  quieter  place  than  Clun, 
Where  doomsday  may  thunder  and  lighten. 
And  little  'twill  matter  to  one." 
This  is  the  theme  of  these  quiet  lyrics,  which  possess 
ill  a  very  unusual  degree  the  fatalistic  love  of  the  home 
life,  the  nostalgia  of  the  acres,  which  is  so  pathetic  in 
transplanted  country-folk,   and  so  seldom  finds  ade- 
quate literary  expression.     But  even  here  it  does  not 
find  expression  in  descriptive  passages,  nor  in  apos- 
trophes to  the  elements  of  natural  beauty,  such  as  the 
poetry  of  the  last  hundred  years  in  England  has  made 
familiar  to  us.     With  something  of  the  Wordsworth 
tone  in  his  verse,   Mr.    Housman  has   no   touch  of 
Wordsworth's  attitude  to  nature.     His  landscape  lives 
only  when  animated  by  human  figures,  and  these  are 


almost  exclusively  muscular  young  men  and  cold 
maidens  of  the  yeomen  class.  His  confessions,  sighs 
and  ejaculations  take  forms  which  have  reminded  some 
of  iiis  critics  of  Heine,  but  in  this  we  are  not  in  accord 
with  them.  The  Shropshire  Lad  has  none  of  the  Hcin- 
esque  bitterness,  antl  little  of  the  lleinesque  vigour  and 
agility  of  miiul.  Rather  are  we  reminded  by  him  of 
the  rural  votive  epigrammatists  of  later  Cireece,  oi  the 
sweet  and  pensive  poets  who  sang  in  the  choir  of 
Meleager. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  what  seems  faded  and 
conventional  to  us  in  these  last  Clreek  lyrists  was  once 
fresh  enough.  No  doubt  the  critics  of  the  second 
century  commended  Antipater  of  Sidon  for  his  "  un- 
adorned precision  and  uncontorted  truth."  Hence, 
while  we  confess  that  Mr.  Housman's  lyrics  have 
given  us  remarkable  pleasure,  we  are  forewarned 
against  being  the  dupes  of  his  simplicity.  He  is  not 
really  naive  ;  this  delicate  poetry  is  one  of  the  last  re- 
finements of  civilisation,  one  of  the  dying  cries,  per- 
haps, of  imagination  strangled  in  the  coil  of  excessive 
educatiorv  and  general  juvenile  knowingness.  It  ex- 
presses, with  a  delicious  moan  in  the  voice,  the  disease 
of  youth  that  finds  nothing  left  to  live  for  when  the  stir 
of  the  pulse  begins  to  slacken.  It  expresses,  too, 
something  less  morbid  than  this,  namely,  the  intense 
and  mechanical  sadness  of  the  young  man  thwarted  by 
circumstances  in  the  instant  conquest  of  life.  It  is  in- 
spired by  a  curious  and  poignant  sympathy  with  others 
in  these  troubles,  so  that  the  habitual  egotism  of  the 
lyrist  is  replaced  by  a  note  of  anxious  or  dejected 
sympathy,  which,  if  infinitely  sad,  is  infinitely  amiable 
also.  What  would,  if  egotistical  merely,  prove  tire- 
some and  morbid,  is  lifted  into  pathos  by  the  gallantry 
and  tender  regard  of  the  singer. 

Among  recent  writers  Mr.  Housman  bears  likeness 
to  but  few.  He  off"ers  us  occasionally  a  touch  of  thought 
or  a  turn  of  the  vernacular  which  recalls  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
He  obtains,  occasionally,  the  same  sort  of  magic  thrill 
by  dint  of  extreme  simplicity.  With  this  somewhat 
remote  exception,  Mr.  Housman  is  not  of  the  breed  of 
our  recent  poets,  and  he  may  be  congratulated  on 
having  contrived,  without  any  sacrifice  to  nature  or 
good  sense,  to  produce  in  this  jaded  age  a  little  volume 
of  perfectly  original  verses.  The  Shropshire  Lad  is  not 
well  judged  of  by  brief  citations,  but  we  cannot  help, 
giving  one  specimen  of  his  art :  — 

"  Twice  a  week  the  winter  thorough 
Here  stood  I  to  keep  the  goal  : 
Football  then  was  fighting  sorrow 
For  the  young  man's  soul. 

Note  in  Maytime  to  the  wicket 

Out  I  march  with  bat  and  pad  : 
See  the  son  of  grief  at  cricket 
Trying  to  be  glad. 

Try  I  will  ;  no  harm  in  trying  : 
Wonder  'tis  how  little  mirth 
Keeps  the  bones  of  man  from  lying 
On  the  bed  of  earth." 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  curiously  perfect  in  its  way,  and 
to  owe  absolutely  nothing  to  recognised  contemporary- 
models.     If  Mr.  Housman  should  write  nothing  more, 
this  little  book  of  his  is  yet  likely  to  keep  his  name  fresh 
in  the  history  of  poetry. 

GAMBLING  IN  ENGLAND. 

"The   History  of  Gambling  in   England."    By  John 
Ashton.     London  :  Duckworth. 

i\  T  R.  ASHTON,  in  "The  History  of  Gambling  in 
'  J-  England,"  has  taken  a  subject  well  suited  to  his 
methods.  It  would  be  paying  him  an  undeserved  com- 
pliment to  call  him  a  book-maker.  What  he  makes  is 
not  a  book.  There  is  neither  beginning  nor  end  nor 
an)'  apparent  plan  except  an  almost  casual  division  into 
chapters.  But  we  need  not  on  that  account  start  a 
quarrel  with  him.  If  the  writing  is  easy  so  is  the 
reading,  and  the  little  airs  of  erudition  which  he  likes 
to  assume,  as  when  he  drops  into  the  abstruse  language 
of  ancient  Rome,  will  not  frighten  away  the  most 
frivolous  of  his  clients.  Nor  does  he  moralise  on  the 
tollies  and  vices  which  he  describes  with  conscientious 
minuteness.    His  function  is  to  explore  easily  accessible 
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sources  of  information,  and  pick  out  entertaining  stories. 
If  any  topic  that  comes  up  presents  a  difliculty — as,  for 
instance,  the  present  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
g-ambling  he  passes  quietly  over  it  or  deals  only  with 
what  is  obvious.  But  he  is  quite  ready  to  give  us  such 
useful  information  as  that  legislation  was  thought  neces- 
sary in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  against  artisans,  la- 
bourers, apprentices  and  serving-men.  This  inter- 
ference with  the  amusements  of  the  people  did  not,  we 
are  told,  lead  to  good  results.  They  murmured  against 
the  Cardinal,  Holinshed  says,  saying  that  "  he  grudged 
at  everie  man's  plesure  saving  his  owne.  But  this  pro- 
clamation small  time  indured.  For,  when  yong  men 
were  forbidden  bouls  and  such  other  games,'  some  fell 
to  drinking,  some  to  feretting  of  other  men's  conies, 
some  to  stealing  of  dere  in  parks  and  other  unthrifti- 
nesse. " 

This  is  the  simple  plan  on  which  Mr.  Ashton  has 
worked  out  his  compilation.  And  as  he  feels  no  false 
shame  about  making  long  extracts — which  he  never 
fails  to  acknowledge — he  sometimes  does  a  real  service 
to  lazy  persons  who  wish  to  be  posted  in  a  subject 
which  is  being  talked  about  in  society.  We  all  of  us 
knew  that  the  intention  of  Parliament  in  passing  the 
Betting  Act  of  1853,  which  was  recently  invoked  against 
Mr.  Richard  Dunn,  would  he  found  in  the  debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  how  many  of  us  rook  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  Hansard  ?  Mr.  Ashton  has  under- 
taken that  labour  on  our  behalf,  and  gives  a  full  sum- 
mary of  the  Attorney-General's  speech  on  introducing 
the  Bill.  Still,  we  like  our  author  best  when  he  is  frankly 
desultory.  Sometimes  he  gets  hold  of  a  really  humor- 
ous incident  which  is  not  familiar,  as,  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  the  public  lottery  in  1767.  It  appears  that  a 
Holborn  lady  who  had  been  presented  with  a  ticket  by 
her  husband  had — by  good  works,  no  doubt — acquired 
some  ecclesiastical  influence.  On  the  Sunday  before 
the  drawing  the  clergyman  "  desired  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation  "  for  the  success  of  "  a  person  engaged  in 
a  new  undertaking."  Not  everybody  will  remember 
that  Bishop  Latimer,  in  1529,  preaching  in  Cambridge 
at  Christmas,  sought  to  improve  the  occasion  with  a 
series  of  Card  Sermons,  which  became  the  talk  of  the 
University.  "  Whereas  you  are  wont,"  he  said,  in  his 
opening  discourse,  "to  celebrate  Christmas  by  playing 
•at  Cards,  I  intend,  by  God's  grace,  to  deal  unto  you 
Christ's  Cards,  wherein  you  shall  perceive  Christ's  rule. 
The  game  that  we  shall  play  at  shall  be  called  The 
Triumph,  which,  if  it  be  well  played  at,  he  that  dealeth 
shall  win,  the  players  shall  likewise  win,  and  the  stand- 
ers  and  lookers-on  shall  do  the  same  ;  insomuch  that 
no  man  that  is  willing  to  play  at  this  Triumph  with  these 
Cards,  but  they  shall  all  be  winners,  and  no  losers." 
But,  in  that  case,  where  would  the  excitement  come  in? 
In  his  desire  to  be  topical  we  fear  that  this  admirable 
divine  permitted  himself  to  talk  about  things  he  did  not 
understand. 

Censors  of  the  scurrilous  modern  press  should  glance 
at  some  of  Mr.  Ashton's  cuttings  from  the  "  Times " 
and  "Morning  Post  "  only  about  a  century  old.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Faro  banks  in  St.  James's  Square,  the 
former  paper  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
"  more  complete  system  of  fraud  and  dishonour."  There 
are  four  croupiers  to  every  table,  but  double  that 
number  could  be  wanted  to  watch  the  tricks  and 
artifices  of  fashionable  punters.  This  is  just  the  ordi- 
nary sensationalism  of  a  society  paper  safe,  general, 
and  not  particularly  mischievous,  especially  as  it  was 

largely  true.     But  we  are  then  told  that  "  Mrs.  G  " 

beats  all  her  associates  in  the  "  art  of  doubling  or 
cocking  a  card."  For  the  wish  to  print  a  libel  without 
the  courage  to  take  the  consequences  It  would  be  dild- 
cult  to  match  this  imputation  in  any  penny  rag  of  our 
own  day. 

In  justice  to  the  "  Times"  we  must  quote  tiie  follow- 
ing chaste  inquiry  from  the  "Morning  Post":  "Was 

poor  carbunclcd  P  e  (so  many  years  the  favourite 

decoy  duck  of  the  family)  the  very  barber  of  Oxford 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  operation  on  a  gentleman's 
face,  laid  down  his  razor,  swearing  that  he  would  never 
shave  another  man  so  long  as  he  lived,  and  immediately 
became  the  hero  of  Card  Table,  the  bones,  the  box,  and 
the  cock-pit?  " 

A  piquant  little  paragraph  in  the  "  Times"  relates  to 
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the  custom  which  had  sprung  up  amoi^gst  fashionable 
hostesses  of  taking  money  from  guest)s  who  came  to 
play  cards  at  their  houses.  "  The'tabbies  of  Belt,"  we 
read,  "  are  in  a  state  of  insurrection."  Lady  Elcho,  it 
appeared,  had  announced  that  she  would  neither  visit 
nor  receive  people  who  paid  for  cards.  Her  example 
was  doing  no  end  of  mischief;  In  fact,  many  of  the 
local  dowagers,  who  had  long  subsisted  on  Card  Money, 
were  driven  to  think  of  "some  more  creditable  means 
of  earning  their  livelihood."  Some  of  the  stories  re- 
vived by  Mr.  Ashton  are  Interesting,  not  for  their  in- 
trinsic funnlness,  but  as  showing  what  kind  of  thing 
was  considered  amusing  at  the  time  when  they  were 
current.  There  Is  nothing  In  which  fashion  is  more 
powerful  than  in  what  may  be  called  second-class 
humour,  as  one  sees  on  trying  to  be  amused  at  an  old 
comedy  or  farce.  Horace  Walpole,  for  instance,  is 
hugely  diverted  with  the  following  simple  tale.  We 
give  it  in  his  own  words:  "Caroline  Vernon,  fille 
d'honneur,  lost,  the  other  night,  ;^20o  at  Faro,  and 
bade  Martindale  mark  it  up.  He  said  he  would  rather 
have  a  draft  on  her  banker.  'Oh,  willingly,' and  she 
gave  him  one.  Next  morning  he  hurried  to  Drum- 
mond's  lest  all  her  money  should  be  drawn  out.  '  Sir,' 
said  the  clerk,  '  would  you  receive  the  contents  imme- 
diately?' 'Assuredly.'  'Why,  sir,  have  you  read  the 
note?'  Martindale  took  It.  It  was,  '  Pay  the  bearer 
200  blows,  well  applied.'  The  nymph  tells  the  story 
herself,  and  yet,  I  think,  the  clerk  had  the  more  humour 
of  the  two." 

Mr.  Ashton,  it  will  be  seen,  has  not  done  justice  to 
his  subject  ;  he  has  not  even  attempted  to  cover  the 
whole  ground,  and  his  chapters  on  Insurance  and  Stock 
Exchange  gambling  are  miserably  Inadequate.  Still  he 
has  one  merit.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  book 
is  readable. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  BADGER. 

"The  Badger."    By  Alfred  Pease.   London:  Lawrence. 

GENTLE  and  invigorating  pastime,  known  as 
badger-baiting,  flourished  In  merr}'  England  until 
the  law  arose  in  its  majesty  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice — a  merciful  exercise  of  prerogative  that  may 
well  astonish  those  who  go  nowadays  to  witness  the 
shooting  of  trapped  pigeons  or  the  awarding  of  prizes 
to  dubbed  poultry.  Still,  in  this  particular  Instance, 
the  law  eff'ectually  interfered,  and  such  badgers  as  are 
left  in  these  islands  are  baited  only  in  their  natural 
earths  by  good  sportsmen,  who  introduce  bull-terriers 
and  other  delectable  companions,  and,  with  much 
diggiiig  into  the  asylum  of  the  troglodytes,  await 
them  at  the  entrance  with  the  gentle  paraphernalia  of 
bag  and  tongs.  Nor  are  the  captives,  as  a  rule,  harshly 
treated,  unless,  of  course,  they  should  come  under  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  M.  F.  H.,  who,  regarding  them 
as  anathema  by  reason  of  their  hostility,  real  or 
landed,  towards  the  sacred  fox,  relieves  his  tender 
conscience  by  ordering  one  of  the  whips  to  smash  the 
creature's  head  with  a  hunting  crop.  But  Mr.  Pease, 
the  author  of  the  present  interesting  little  contribution 
to  British  natural  history,  gives  his  badgers  their 
liberty  in  suitably  wooded  localities,  and  thus,  paradox 
though  it  may  appear,  the  hunter  in  reality  fosters  the 
survival  and  increase  of  his  quarry.  Our  author  is 
perhaps  a  trifle  over-anxious  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  laboratory  zoologist — a  fear  he  need  not  have  felt, 
seeing  that,  on  the  very  first  page,  he  defines  the 
subject  of  his  monograph  as  the  largest  of  recent  British 
wild  animals,  thereby  deliberately  overlooking  a  couple 
of  species  of  deer,  and  also  as  "  last  of  the  bear  tribe 
that  we  yet  have  with  us."  On  the  precise  relationship 
which  it  has  with  the  bears,  however,  its  chronicler 
would  appear  to  have  arrived  at  no  very  definite  conclu- 
sion, for  on  later  pages  we  find  the  admission  that  "  it 
lias  been  classed  as  belonging  to  the  bear  tribe,  but  the 
badger  is  really  a  single  species  and  a  sub-genus  In 
Itself."  Yet  later  in  the  book  we  find  it  as  "  Cousin  "  to 
the  bears.  It  may  give  Mr.  Pease  something  of  a 
shock  to  learn  that  his  favourite  belongs  not  to  the 
bears,  but  to  the  weasels.  Excepting  these  little  dis- 
crepancies, and  some  little  of  confusion  as  to  the 
maximum  weight  of  the  animal,  the  book  seems  singu- 
larly free  of  error,  and  the  only  misprint  we  have  noticed 
has  a  rather  unusual  place  of  honour  on  the  cover. 
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\n  intorcstlnf;  fasliion,  Mr.  Pease  tells,  as  he  has  rc;ul 
t  first  ha.ul.  the  lite-history  ol   the   bad-er  u. 
nimal  that  he  eviJently  prizes  iu  proportion  to  the 
S   ties  thai  beset  its  eapture.  a.ul  h.s  o.-n  observa- 
i    s  are  supplemented  with  somewhat  (requen  quota- 
io   from  the  c ohnnns  of  the  "  h'ield    and  the  chronn  le 
one  M.        Masson.    The  brock,  partly  no  doubt 
owin"  to  its  retiring  habits  and  the  d.nieulty  and  d.s- 
comfcrt  involved  in\-losely  observinjj  it  under  natura 
conditions,  has  been  singularly  -^^^f^^.'^yj^:^  Z 
our  fauna,  and  this  little  monof;raph  will        efore  be 
welcomed,  more  particularly  m  the  portion     hat  du 
with  such  vexed  questions  as  the  penod  ol  oestat.on 
and  the  relations  between  badj-er  and  tox. 

The  last  portion  of  the  book  i,nves  us,  on  both  the 
practical  and  descriptive  sides,  an  excellent  account  ot 
he  methods  of  taking-  the  badger,  with  much  usel  d  in- 
ormation  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  w.re-ha.red  and 
bull-terrier,  the  basset,  dachs  and  o  her  dogs.  The 
author's  enthusiasm  over  certain  of  h.s  terners  has  a 
freshness  unusual  in  modern  sporting  books. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  counties  most  favoured 
bv  the  survivors  should  welcome  this  collection  of  notes 
as  a  help  in  our  efforts  to  make  the  closer  acquaintance 
of  an  interesting  countryman  ;  others,  whose  lot  is  m 
the  -reat  centres,  and  whose  contact  with  the  badger  is 
limited  to  their  morning  shave,  will  find  a  really  com- 
plete picture  of  the  beast  they  are  never  to  see  in  the 
flesh,  but  of  which  Mr.  Caldwell's  admirable  frontis- 
piece should  convey  a  true  impression.     And  some 
among  us  may  perchance  lay  down  the  book  with  the 
uncomfortable  suspicion  that  our  nineteenth-century 
lecrislation  has  fallen  a  little  short  of  what  it  might 
have  done   to   protect   this   comparatively  harmless 
creature.     Yet  there  is,  undoubtedly,  a  measure  ot 
excitement  and  honest  hard  work  in  its  pursuit  ;  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  treated  as  generously  as  Mr.  Fease 
advocates,  the  old  badger  is  paying  a  not  too  heavy 
price  for  its  immunity  from  the  extinction  that  has 
been  permitted  to  overtake  so  many  wild  creatures  that 
had,  during  their  tenure  of  earth,  no  interest  or  attrac- 
tion for  the  sportsman. 

RECENT  FICTION. 
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"Her  Memory."     By  Maarten  Maartens.  London: 
Macmillan. 

THE  novels  of  Mr.  Maartens  are  so  generally  in- 
formed v>?ith  simplicity  and  forthrightness—to_  say 
nothing  of  many  other  estimable  qualities— that  it  is 
with  no  little  sense  of  disappointment  that  we  have  to 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  follow  the  purpose  of  his 
latest  story.    Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  book, 
indeed,    the  narrative  runs   smoothly   and  plausibly 
enough  ;  it  is  only  the  end  which  proves  so  baffling. 
Mr.  Maartens's  hero  is  one  Anthony  Stollard,  who,  lett 
a  widower  while  his  only  child  is  still  very  young,  quits 
England  and  devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  girl's  edu- 
cation and  happiness.    She  in  turn  grows  up  with  no 
other  ambition  than  to  return  his  devotion,  but  presently, 
when  Anthony  succeeds  to  the  title  and  responsibilities 
of  his  elder  brother,  the  two  drift  apart.     Then  the 
monumental  widower    marries  Lady  Mary    Hunt,  a 
friend  of  his  boyhood,  but  whether  from  the  desire  that 
his  daughter  may  have  a  womanly  adviser,  or  because 
the  memory  of  his  first  wife  is  really  effaced,  we  can- 
not guess.     It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Maartens  regards 
his  hero  as  having  declined  perceptibly  from  the  ideal 
height,  but  if  this  is  so,  the  author  is  surely  the  one  to 
be  blamed,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  previous  doings 
of  Stollard  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  fall.     It  is, 
however,  the  behaviour  of  his  daughter  Margaret  that 
perplexes  us    most.     Here  is  what   happened  after 
Stollard  had  announced  to  her  the  approaching  establish- 
ment of  a  step-mother  : — 

"  She  now  slowly  withdrew  her  arm.  He  knew  not 
whether  to  be  fully  pleased  or  slightly  vexed  by  her 
calm  satisfaction.  He  had  judged  her  character  rightly. 
He  was  slightly  vexed.  He  went  after  her,  folded  her 
in  his  arms,  and  repeatedly  kissed  her.  '  Dearest,'  he 
said,  '  you  have  always  been,  through  all  these  desolate 
years— you  will  always  be  in  the  future — the  light  of  my 
eyes,  and  the  joy  of  my  heart.  My  own  dear  daughter 
-^mother's  daugnter  !    My  comfort,  my  hope  ! '  He 


lurnod  hastily,   then  pausing:    'Yes,    he  said,  hu 
notilion  is  answered.    You  are  happy  and  good.  And 
ho  left  her.  .  .  .  '  To  be  happy  and  good,  she  repeated 
aloud.     Her  head  sank  on  her  hands.     '  Oh,  Father  in 
heaven  !  mother's  God  !  mv  C.od  !  make  me  good  ! 

We  protest  that  we  do  not  guess  the  author's  inten- 
tion in  this  cryptic  scene.  If  his  purpose  is  merely  to 
tantalise  his  readers  with  an  unresolved  suspension,  the 
trick  is  unworthy  of  so  good  an  artist  ;  but  if,  as  we 
suspect,  Mr.  Maartens  himself  did  not  Icel  quite  sure 
of  Margaret's  character,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  "  Her  Memory,"  in  spite  of  some  pas- 
sa"-es  of  great  delicacy  and  tenderness,  is  not  as  good 
a  book  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  author  of 
"  God's  Fool  "  and  "  An  Old  Maid's  Love." 

"The  Red  Axe."   By  S.  R.  Crockett.    London  :  Smith, 
Elder. 

If  Mr.  Crockett  would  only  get  some  one  else  to  write 
his  novels  for  him  we  should  regard  him  with  a  largely 
increased  affection.    Something,  of  course,  would  de- 
pend on  the  other  person,  but  we  think  he  would  hnd 
it  hard,  in  these  psychological  days,  to  find  any  other 
writer  who  joined  to  a  great  ingenuity  in  the  invention 
of  existing  incidents  so  deplorable  a  lack  of  all  power 
of  characterisation.     His  stories  are  really  well  put 
together,  but,  in  all  at  least  which  deal  in  adventurous 
matters,  it  would  be  possible  to  transpose  the  principal 
characters  from  one  to  another  without  in  the  least 
spoiling  the  narrative.    Patrick  Heron  might  step  from 
the  covers  of  "  The  Raiders"  to  perform  all  the  deeds 
ascribed  in  "The  Red  Axe"  to  Hugo  Gottfried,  and 
Lochinvar  might,  without  any  change  of  temperament, 
have  taken  the  place  of  May  Maxwell's  lumpish  adorer. 
May  herself  is  twin-sister  to  the  Princess  Helene.  the 
latter  being  merely  a  trifle  less  mischievous  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  Mr.  Crockett's  men  gnd  women  are  not  a  whit 
less  anjcmic— they  are  usually  much  less  amusing— 
than  the  marionettes  of  Girolamo's  famous  theatre. 
But  Mr.  Crockett  writes  capital  plays  for  them  to  per- 
form, and  his  ingenuity  has  never  worked  to  better 
purpose  than  in  "The  Red  Axe,"  which  is  all  about  a 
wicked  Duke  who  was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  his  blood- 
hounds on  human  flesh.  Also,  there  is  a  wicked  ophidian 
Princess,  who  had  green  eyes,  and  "  undulated  in  her 
walk  "—a  scarcely  graceful  method  of  progress.  Lt 
vera  incessu  patuit— colubra.     However,  the  incidents 
are  often  quite  exciting,  and  there  is  at  least  one  really 
dramatic  scene  at  the  end.     None  the  less,  we  wish 
that  Mr.  Crockett  would  buy  a  little  psychology— it  is 
very  cheap  to-day. 


"The  Rue  Bargain."    By  R.  Murray  Gilchrist.  Lon- 
don :  Grant  PJchards. 
Mr  Murray  Gilchrist  is  properly  bent  on  making  the 
most  of  his  beloved  Peakland,  and  "The  Rue  Bargain"  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  value  to  the  novelist  oi  an 
unfamiliar  background.    The  main  incidents  of  the  story 
have  been  told,  one  might  almost  say,  of  every  village 
in  England,  but  they  acquire  a  wholly  new  value  when 
transposed  to  the  country  Mr.  Gilchrist  knows  so  well 
and  paints  so  vividly.    His  power  over  character  has 
become  distinctly  greater,  and  the  six  persons  of  this 
pathetic  drama  are  one  and  all  outlined  with  remarkable 
sureness.     To  say  that  the  story  is  one  of  compara- 
tively humble  life  is  equivalent  to  promising  the  reader 
a  fresh  and  delightful  vision  of  peasant  character  ;  but 
Mr.  Gilchrist's  observation  is  as  usefully  accurate  m  his 
record  of  Allen  and  the  sweet-natured  Elizabeth  as  in 
such  quaint  creations  as  Daniel  Pursglove  and  Hannah 
White.    The  story  is  admirably  told,  and  leads  one  to 
hope  for  still  better  things. 

"The  Intervention  of  the  Duke,"  by  L.  Allen 
Harker  (Bowden),  has  not  very  much  in  it  beyond  a 
pretty  notion  with  a  graceful  turn  to  it.    It  amounts  to 

this  that  a  handsome  young  widow  would  rather  like 

to  marry  an  honest  voung  curate,  but  the  Duke,  who 
is  her  first  husband's  bov,  would  rather  she  didn't— so 
she  doesn't.  The  second  story  in  the  book  is  a  little 
keeper.  The  "  wisely  impersonal  "  husband  who  steers 
so  clearly  between  Bluebeard  and  the  vtari-complaisant , 
is  a  happy  creation.  Both  stories  are  written  with 
considerable  charm. 
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REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


THE  "  Fortnightly"  is  of  more  than  usual  interest  this  month. 
Mr.  Lionel  De'cle  leads  oft"  with  an  article  upon  the  much- 
discusscd  Fashoda  question.  "  I  am  a  Frenchman,  it  is  true,  ' 
says  Mr.  (or  should  it  be  M.  ?)  Uecle,  "but  England  is  as  dear 
to  me  as  the  country  where  I  was  born,  and  I  am,  therefore,  m 
a  position  to  deal  with  the  subject  from  an  absolutely  impartial 
and  dispassionate  point  of  view."  We  hardly  think  that  our 
friends  across  the  Channel  will  agree  v.  ith  the  writer's  estima- 
tion of  his  qualitications,  for  the  most  ardent,  patriotic  Britisher 
could  scarcely  have  summed  up  his  arguments  more  in  our 
favour  than  does  Mr.  Uecle.  France  lacks  altogether  the 
power  of  colonising,  and  she  cannot  understand  that  England's 
opposition  to  her"  acquirement  of  fresh  territory  is  not  borne 
ofenmitv,  but  of  her  exclusion  for  trading  purposes  from  that 
territory,'  which  would  inevitably  follow.  The  Colonial  Party 
in  France  is  a  monument  of  prejudice  and  incapacity,  and  the 
l)0))ular  idea  that  '•  England  with  her  small  army  would  never 
dare  to  try  conclusions  with  France  and  her  millions  of  soldiers  " 
is  utlerlv 'erroneous.  We  possess  a  navy,  and  some  few  loyal 
subjects'  in  our  Colonies.  The  treaty  map  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
Decle's  article  is  both  useful  and  instructive.  There  are, 
jirobablv.  few  men  in  England  so  well  qualified  to  write  of  the 
late  Ste'phane  Mallarme  as  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  and  he  gives 
us  a  charming  eulogy  of  this  little-understood  poet.  "With 
either  more  or  less  ambition  he  would  have  done  more  to 
achieve  himself;  he  was  always  divided  between  an  absolute 
aim  at  the  absolute,  that  is,  the  unattainable,  and  a  too  logical 
disdain  for  the  compromise  by  which,  after  all,  literature  is 
literature.  Mr.  Symons  describes  in  what  manner  Mallarme 
wrote  verse,  and  why  it  became  more  abstruse  and  more  un- 
intelligible, and  does  his  best  to  clear  away  the  obscurity  which 
surrounds  it.  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  provides  the  inevitible 
rc\ie\v  of  Henrv  Ree\-e"s  reminiscences,  and  the  concluding 
portion  of  Mr.  Ramsden's  "  Diary  at  Santiago"  has  a  melan- 
chol\'  interest  by  reason  of  the  author's  untimely  death.  Future 
historians  of  the  Spanish-American  war  will  find  much  useful 
information  in  Mr.  Ramsdcn's  diary.  There  is  also  a  very 
prettv  controversy  between  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang;  a  logomachy  around  "The  Making  of  Religion," 
from  which  Mr.  Lang  does  not  precisely  emerge  a  victor.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Down  writes  of  the  "Adventures  at  Klondike;"  and 
intending  emigrants  should  ponder  over  the  moral  to  be 
deduced.  That  is,  not  to  set  out  as  a  gold-miner,  but  as  a 
skilled  labourer,  or  better  still,  a  store-keeper,  or,  best  of  all  — 
to  stav  at  home.  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  M.P.,  the  new  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  discourses  somewhat  appropriately 
upon  the  Elizabethan  mariners,  and  their  fights  with  Spam.  It 
is  an  amiable  and  entertaining  recital  enough,  but  we  wonder  if 
Mr.  Down  would  agree  that  Klondike  realises  the  long-sought- 
for  E!  Dorado. 

In  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  we  have  a  criticism  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  of  the  historical  methods  of  Professor 
Freeman.  To  the  student  of  the  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
media^val  North  Europe,  Freeman  has  long  been  an  oracle  ;  but 
his  multiplicity  of  trivial  details,  and  "portentous  long-winded- 
ness,"  render  his  works  difficult  of  approach  to  the  casual 
inquirer.  He  wrote  little  or  nothing  of  the  prehistoric  ages,  of 
the  African  and  Asian  races  ;  indeed  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
realised  their  importance  in  his  conception  of  the  unity  of 
history.  His  philosophy,  too,  is  weak;  but  as  a  master  of 
historical  research  he  has  no  equal.  Mr.  Harrison's  article  is 
both  scholarly  and  well-judged.  The  episode  which  occurred 
during  the  Bradford  Church  Congress  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  Dr.  Jcssop  writes  a  short  apologia,  dealing  with  his  position 
in  the  matter.  Says  the  Doctor  :  "  I  was  to  blame  for  not 
making  my  meaning  more  clear  than  I  did,  and  so  allowing 
myself  to  be  easily  misunderstood."  We  cannot,  after  reading 
his  ex|)lanation,  fail  to  have  much  sympathy  with  the  attitude 
taken  by  Dr.  Jessop.  Once  again  wc  come  upon  discussions  of 
the  "'i  safs  Rescript,"  from  the  pens  of  Col.  Sir  G.  Sydenham 
Clarke  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  j.  Guinness  Rogers.  They  both 
expatiate  upon  the  inestimable  value  of  a  great  international 
tribunal  ;  but  Dr.  Rogers  retains  some  recollection  of  the  late 
"Concert  of  Europe,"  and  this  causes  him  unhappiness.  This 
is  exactly  the  point  that  arouses  our  scepticism  as  to  the  success 
of  tlie  proposed  Conference.  In  "The  Roman  Roads  of 
Britain,"  Mr.  W.  B.  Paley  has  found  an  entertaining  and  com- 
paratively original  subject,  and  an  amusing  duologue  by 
Hamilton  Aide,  adds  an  unusual  touch  of  lightness  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  "Review."  We  must  not  forget  a  cai)ital  account  of  the 
"  Recent  Progress  in  (k-rman  Universities,"  by  Mr.  L.  Magnus. 
The  professors  had  a  hard  fight  with  the  State  upon  X'olkshochs- 
chulkursen,  or  popular  university  courses,  and,  hampered  as 
they  were  by  lack  of  adequate  funds,  it  speaks  much  for  their 
energy  that  the  system  was  at  last  established  at  various 
'  entres.  In  almost  every  department  of  education  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  government  officials  to  any  attempt  at  providing  for 
all  students  a  free  and  unpreiudiced  exposition  of  the  various 
sciences,  is  as  ill-advised  as  it  is  objectionable.  But  notwith- 
standing the  situation  of  Dr.  Bosse,  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Education,  is  no  sinecure  ;  he  is  continually  being  betrayed  by 
Ills  subordinates.  Mr.  Magnus  evidently  knows  his  subjc.t 
thoroughly. 

{Cciitinucd  on  fagc  6:8.) 
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Tastefully  printed,  and  bound  in  clo'.h,  price  s^. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  BOOK  COLLECTING. 

By  J.  HERBERT  SLATER. 

Cj.sthnts  :  — 

In  Pkaisk  of  C.-^talogues.  j       Vagakihs  of  Book-Hu.vters. 

A  CoMi'AxisoN  OF  Pricks.  How  Fashion  Lives. 

.Some  Lucky  Finos.  The  Rules  of  the  Chase. 

The  Forgotten  Lore  Society.  The  Glamouk  of  Bindings. 

Some  HuNriNo-GKOUNos  of  Londjn.  I       The  Ham.mer  and  this  End. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

In  croun  Svo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

FITCH  AND  HIS  FORTUNES.    A  Novel 

foiiniled  on  European  and  Native  I.ifi  in  India.    By  GEORGE  DICK. 
"  One  of  the  l>est  of  recent  stories  of  its  kind." — Star. 

"The  story  is  well  told,  and  if,  as  would  seem  from  the  title  pag",  it  is 
Mr,  Dick's  first  bid  for  popularity,  it  is  a  very  promising  effort.  He  has  a  racy 
style,  and  he  handles  his  id.-as  with  no  little  skill." — Scotsman. 

In  cro'Jvn  Svo.  haiuisoniely  bound  in  cloth,  ts. 

BRUCE  REYNELL,  M. A.  (LOCUM  TENENS); 

or.  The  O.xford  Man  in  Ireland.  By  J.  DUN'C^N  CRAIG,  D.D.,  Incumbent 
of  Trinity  Church,  Dublin;  Last  Vicar  of  Kinsale  ;  Soci  dou  Felibrige  ;  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Liublin  ;  Au'hor  of  "John  Maverell," 
'•Real  Pictures  of  Clerical  Life  in  Ireland,"  "La  Debanad  i  ;  or,  Scenes  during 
the  Franco-German  War,"  "  Miejour  ;  or,  The  Land  of  the  Felibre,"  &c. 

'A  spirited  and  earnest  story  of  Iriih  life  and  Irish  disaffection  to-day. 
Entertaming  and  bri>k." — Acaaenty, 

CHEAP  EDITION. 
In  crown  8vo.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  bd. 

RUNIC  ROCKS:  a  North  Sea  Idyl.  By 

WILHP:LM  JENLEN.  Translated  by  Marianne  E.  Suckling.  With  a 
Preface  by  Professor  G.  Fielder. 

"  An  interesting  example  of  modern  German  literature,  well  translated.  .  . 
A  book  quite  out  of  the  common." — Speaker. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  FAIRV  TALES. 
CHEAP  EDITION, 
In  crown  Svo.,  cloth,  price  3^.  dd.  Illustrated. 

PRINCES  THREE  AND  SEEKERS  SEVEN. 

Four  Fairy  Tales  by  M.VRV  COLQUHOUX.    Illustrated  by  Emily  Barnard. 

"  There  are  enchantment  and  aelight  in  these  simply  told  tales  for  little 
readers.  Miss  Colquhoun  knows  the  precise  m.-.isui  c  of  the  comprehension  of 
those  for  whom  she  writes,  and  she  does  not  oicriaN  it.  The  illustrations  by 
Emily  Barnard,  are  pretty  drawings." — fall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Fu'l  of  incident,  marvedjus  and  otherwiie.  .  .  .  Will  be  eagerly  read."— 
Dally.Ven'S. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  VERSE.    In  Fc.ap.  Svo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d. 

WAIMA,  and  other  Verses,    By  Violet  E. 

SIDNEV. 

"  Evinces  much  refinement  of  spirit  and  delicacy  of  tone.  Contains  verse 
that  is  really  e.xccllent.  ' — Jiaei. 
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Messrs.  HURST  &  BLACKETT 

Beg  to  announce  that  owing  to  the  enormous  demand 
for  Mr.  WATTS-DUNTON'S  NEW  ROMANCE,  THE 
THIRD  EDITION  is  conpletely  exhausted.  THE 
FOURTH  EDITION  (nearly  exhausted  by  orders  in 
hand)  will  be  ready  next  week.  A  FIFTH  EDITION 
is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  shortly,  in  1  vol. 
Crjwn  bvo.  gilt  top,  price  6s- 
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THEODORE   WATTS  -  DUNTON, 

Author  of  "The  Coming  of  Love,"  "  Rhona  Boswell's  Story  " 


SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS: 

"The  nuthor  of  '  Aylwiii '  has  a  certain  kinship  with  the  creator  of 
Wilhelni  Meister. " — Literary  World. 

•'  A  fascinating  book,  the  otitcome  of  reil  art,  the  refle.\  of  a  real  per- 
sonality.   The  mere  writing  of  it  rises  at  times  to  the  very  poetry  of  prose." 

A  cadeiuy. 

"To  naiit";  a  finer  love  story  than  this  would  ta.x  the  best  stored 
nii'inory." — T/ie  World. 

'  I'lill  of  the  op.-n  air,  full  of  ptssicn,  with  a  skil''ully  contrived  plot 
whicli  hurries  the  reader  on  breathless  from  paije  to  page." 

Ur.  RoHEKTSON  Nicol.L  in  T/ie  Sketch. 

"  An  addition,  not  only  to  our  best  works  of  fiction  but  to  our  master- 
pieces of  iirosc. " — I .■leritl lire. 

"  '  Aylwin'  comes  straight  from  the  heart,  and  consequently  goes  straight 
to  the  heart." — Athemptim. 

"A  vivid,  enthralling,  absorbing  love-story,  full  of  movement  and  life 
and  vigour.  Its  open-air  freshness,  its  thrilling  interest,  and  its  intense  and 
noble  passion  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  eigerly  read  novels  of  recent 
years." — Daih'  ('hioriicle. 

"  The  book  is  amazing  in  its  variety  and  in  its  power,  in  the  art  with 
which  it  combines  the  mystical  with  the  actiril,  the  pomp  of  society  with  the 
I'.umour  and  the  pathos  of  the  slum.  Sinh  Lovell  is  one  of  the  most  finished 
studies  of  its  type  and  kind  in  all  romantic  literature."— jfj^V/  News. 
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'  We  are  concerned  to  find  in  the  "  Contemporary "  an  article 
dealing  with  such  a  light  and  frivolous  matter  as  the  "  Football 
Madness."'  It  has  been  properly  relegated  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Review,  but  none  the  less  it  is  a  surprisingly  clear  and 
well-written  criticism.  Infinitely  more  characteristic  is  the 
dissertation  by  Professor  Ramsay  on  "  The  Kinetic  Thcoiy  of 
Gases,"  and  we  are  not  disappointed  in  our  expectations  of 
articles  upon  the  Tsar's  Eirenicon,  Ritualism,  and  Fashoda, 
which  are  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  Bishop  Barry,  and  Mr.  D.  C. 
Boulger  respectively.  Dr.  Dillon  is  enthusiastic  about  M. 
Bliokh  s  book  on  tlie  "  Future  War,  in  its  Technical,  Econo- 
mical, and  Political  Aspects,"  but  we  cannot  share  his  enthu- 
siasm, nor  do  we  trust  M.  Bliokh's  statistics.  Apart  from  this 
we  can  agree  with  and  commend  Dr.  Dillon's  remarks  upon 
war,  though  we  differ  again  as  to  the  "universal  gratitude"  due 
to  the  Tsar.  The  chief  point  expounded  by  Bishop  Barry  is 
contained  in  one  single  sentence.  "  How  to  form  and  elicit 
that  public  opinion  and  how  to  induce  the  great  central  body  of 
Churchmen,  which  is,  I  am  convinced,  thoroughly  loyal  to  our 
Anglican  principles,  to  express  itself  against  the  noisy  and  self- 
confident  utterances  of  partisans  on  either  hand— that  is,  after 
all,  the  great  problem."' 

Mr.  T.  Lloyd,  the  editor  of  the  "  Statist,"  asks  the  pertinent 
qnestion  in  the  "  National  : "  "  Shall  the  Indian  Government 
Ruin  India?"  He  deplored  the  policy  of  closing  the  mints, 
■which  has  had  the  result  of  depreciating  the  value  of  the  rupee 
from  IS.  4d.  to  loid.  "  From  time  immemorial  the  natives  of 
India  have  been  accustomed  to  in\-est  a  large  part  of  their 
savings  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments."  These  hoards  are  now 
of  less  \  alue,  by  reason  of  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  by 
about  one-third,  or  too  million  sterling.  The  results  of  this 
injustice  are  to  be  seen  again  in  the  relations  between  debtor 
and  creditor.  In  the  various  committees  "formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  advising  the  Governments  in  London  and 
Calcutta  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  money  of  India,  not 
one  single  native  of  that  country  in  any  condition  of  life  has 
been  given  a  seat."  From  these  facts  Mr.  Lloyd  draws  the 
conclusion  that  disaffection  will  be  spread  through  the  land.  A 
reply  from  Sir  Henry  Fowler  to  this  indictment  would  be 
interesting.  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Maxse  write 
upon  the  eternal  Dreyfus  affair,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Bullen  tells  us 
much  that  is  interesting  about  sharks.  "Persons  and  Politics 
in  Peking,"  by  Air.  A.  Alichie,  is  also  readable. 

The  most  interesting  article  that  the  November  magazines 
have  to  offer  is  the  account  of  the  Empress-Regent  of 
China  in  "  Blackwood's."  Though  the  suggestion  of  the 
character  and  history  that  belong  to  this  contemporary 
Catherine  may  not  greatly  help  amateur  politicians  to  guess 
what  will  happen  next  in  the  affairs  of  China,  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  name  into  a  personality  is  always  an  excitement,  an 
enlivening  of  one's  interest  in  the  spectacle  of  life.  An  anony- 
mous writer  contributes  an  attractive  silhouette  of  Stephane 
Mallarme,  another  speaks  wisdom  to  the  deaf  on  the  subject 
•of  the  "City  Editor,"  and  the  enviable  "A.  B.  C.  D.,"  who  has 
been  permitted  to  let  himself  loose  in  a  review  of  contemporary 
English  letters,  is  fully  conscious  of  the  perilous  and  irritating 
nature  of  his  attempt. 

In  "  Macmillan's "  Mr.  Spencer  Broadhurst  discusses  the 
shortcomings  of  the  laws  that  should  make  for  the  reliability 
of  limited  liability  companies,  and  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
path  of  the  reformer.  Dr.  Yonge  has  something  to  say  of  the 
insane  and  criminal  brains;  Mr.  Stephen  (^wynn  remarks  the 
obvious  superiority  of  the  French  in  the  feeling  for  domesticity; 
and  Mrs.  Levett  Yeats  contributes  pretty  observations  of  the 
birds  that  people  her  Indian  garden. 

In  his  contribution  to  the  "  Cornhill,"  Mr.  Stephen  Crane,  as 
usual,  vividly  presents  his  readers  with  the  milieu  of  his  action. 
But  the  "Cornhill"  has  been  more  interesting.  Its  serial  con- 
tributions—such  as  the  "Etchingham  Letters  "—have  a  way  of 
dragging  after  the  first  few  instalments,  when,  in  fact,  the 
novelty  of  their  mannerisms  has  worn  off;  and  its  separate 
articles  are  not  always  all  that  is  most  dignified. 

"Temple  Bar"  contains  an  account  of  the  Bavarian  Jew, 
Joseph  Wolff,  who  became  an  English  clergyman,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  made  a  solitary  journey  to  Bokhara,  in 
the  hope  of  rescuing  two  English  officers  who  had  been  sent  in 
diplomatic  missions  to  the  Ameer  and  left  to  their  fate.  

(For  Tbls  Week's  Books  see  pag-e  620.) 
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NOTES. 

HE  German  Emperor  has  for  the  third  time  changed 
-     his  plans  in  connexion  with  his  Jerusalem  trip 
First,  Egypt  was  cut  out  on  the  ground  that  political 
affairs  at  home  called  for  the  Imperial  presence  m  Berlin 
in  the  middle  of  November  ;  then  the  Syrian  visit  was 
itself  materiallv  curtailed  on  the  ground  of  the  excessive 
heat  and  its  effects  on  the  Emperor,  and  especially  on 
the  Empress.    Now,  however,  it  appears  that  the  return 
journev  is  to  be  lengthened  by  several  days,  the  whole 
partv  having  decided  to  return  by  sea,  calling  at  Malta 
Gibraltar  and  Cadiz.    All  this  is  very  characteristic  ot 
Emperor  William,  and,  according  to  our  infoi-niation 
it  has  no  political  significance.    The  Emperor  did  want 
to  visit  Egvpt  and  only  abandoned  the  idea  when  he 
discovered' that  the  Sirdar,  for  whom  he  has  immense 
admiration,  would  be  gone  before  his  arrival.     In  the 
second  place,  the  heat  and   fatigue   and  discomfort 
undoubtedly  exercised  a  most  deplorable  effect  on_  the 
Empress,  whose  health  began  to  give  rise  to  real  anxiety. 
This,  we  believe,  accounted  for  the  sea-voyage  idea, 
although  a  run  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  up  the 
Channel  in  November  is  somewhat  severe  treatment  for 
an  invalid.    No  doubt,  also,  recent  news  from  Plymouth 
and  Portsmouth  has  made  the  Emperor  cast  many  a 
longing  glance  at  the  box  in  which  he  keeps  his  English 
admiral's  uniform,  and  the  prospect  of  reviewing  the 
combined  Channel  and  Mediterranean  squadrons  under 
the  guns  of  Gibraltar  is  one  that  appeals  to  him  forcibly. 
That  Cadiz  is  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  latest 
itinerary  is  not  unconnected  with  a  desire  to  show  sym- 
pathy with  Spain. 


The  health  of  the  Empress,  not  to  speak  of  that  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  occupies  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of 
the  European  quidnuncs  just  now.  The  extraordinary 
interest  which  the  Emperor  displayed  in  Dr.  Koch 
and  his  phthisis  cure  some  years  ago  is  connected  with 
the  persistent  rumour  that  the  Empress's  lungs  ^  are 
affected,  and  the  fact  that  the  Crown  Prince  is  in  garrison 
in  South  Germany  is  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that 
his  parents  wish  to  spare  him  the  rigours  of  a  Potsdam 
winter.  The  fact  that  we  have  heard  very  little  of  late 
of  the  Emperor's  ear  trouble  must  not  be  taken  as 
indicating  that  it  has  ceased  to  give  anxiety,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  father's  death  are  not  forgotten. 
So  that,  taken  all  together,  the  "family  history,"  as 
insurance  experts  call  it,  is  not  a  very  favourable  one, 
and  there  is  much  whispering  and  shaking  of  heads 
accordingly. 

The  "  Frankfurter  Zeitung"  did  a  little  hard  guess- 
ing on  Tuesday  when  it  announced  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  Emperor's  visit,  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  Germany  and  Turkey  had  been  con- 
cluded, that  the  Analolian  Railways  were  at  once  to 


be  extended  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  a  harbour 
ea'ch  end  of  the  line  would  be  under  the  virtua 
control  of  Germany.  This  is,  as  we  all  know,  the 
Emperor's  scheme  in  railway  matters,  but  there  is  no 
Snce  whatever  that  it  has  been  much  ^-  f-J^^^J^ 
the  nil-rimage.  No  doubt  Turkey  would  promise 
rnany  h  ngs^n  return  for  a  hard  and  fast  German 
Xnce,  but  the  Emperor  cannot  afford  to  Russia 
such  an  open  defiance  as  that  would  involve,  ihe 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway  ought  to  ha.-e  been  made 
vears  a-o,  and  made  by  England,  but  thanks  to  the 
eeble  va  Illation  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  oppor- 
tunlty  was  lost.  The  Tigris  Valley  /^^^^^^ 
become  the  highway  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  German 

shareholders  will  reap  the  P-fi^  ^  ^-^^^'^.^..Si 
Ultimately  the  connexion  between  Bushire  •^^^^^.^'^^'S 
will  have  to  be  made,  and  then  England  and  India  11 
find  themselves  comfortably  saddled  with  the  hopelessly 
non-paying  part  of  the  great  scheme. 

The  language  of  a  Foreign    Secretary  is  seldom 
exnlicit    and  ft  usually  taxes  all  the  resources  of  a 
Journalist  to  make  coi/crete  deductions  from  the  vague 
generalisms  dictated  by  diplomacy.     But  f^"^  1^°^^ 
ialisbury's  speech  at  the  Guildhall  Banquet  there  s  one 
fact  which  may  be  plainly  inferred,  and  of  xvhich  no 
secret  is  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  :  that  the  Govern 
ment  mean  to  continue  active  war  preparations      o  the 
purpose  of  those  preparations  no  clue  is  g^^en  unless 
Lord  Salisbury's  studious  avoidance  of  any  ment  on  of 
China  be  an  indication  of  anticipated  hostil.t  es  m  the 
Far  East.    Allusions  to  Crete  sh°\that  as  far  as  the 
Concert  of  Europe  is  concerned    the  f'^^l^  J^j  '^^ 
island  have  been  temporarily  settled.    As  to  Egypt,  it 
is  ^vell  known  to  those  behind  the  scenes  that  the 
establishment  of  a  British  protectorate  or  the  u^e 
annexation  of  the  country  is  a  mere  question  ot  time 
rnd  Sourable  opportunlt?:,  and  the  -reful  phraseology 
of  the  Prime  Minister  leaves  plenty  of  loopholes  for  any 
course  of  action  that  the  future  '"^"d^^^fr^^^f^ 
But  It  Is  abundantly  clear-it  is  even  emphasised  by  the 
ambiguous  and  sophistical  explanations  of  the  head  of 
the  Minlstry-that  the  Government  have  seen  rocks 
ahead  and  are  making  their  preparations  accordingly. 


The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
has  not  participated  in  the  diplomatic  training  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  might  be  expected  to  blurt  out  state- 
ments which  would  give  some  clue  to  the  definite  object 
of  the  unusual  activity  at  the  Adniiralty  and  in  our 
dockyards.  The  tone  of  the  Duke's  speech  at  East- 
bourne, on  the  evening  of  the  Guildhall  Banqtiet,  was 
unusually  grave  and  even  guarded.  A  ray  of  light 
seer^ed  L  shoot  out  at  the  end,  ^owever,  when  he 
referred  to  Fashoda  as  only  an  incident  in  a  much 
lar-er  question,  and  remarked  that  all  causes  of  con- 
troversy between  us  and  the  French  people  are  not  yet 
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over.  This  miirht  be  assumed  to  foreshadow  an 
approaching  settlement  of  the  whole  Egyptian  question, 
a  possibility  to  which  colour  has  been  given  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  stated  at  the  Guildhall:  "If  we  are 
forced  bv  others  into  a  position  which  we  do  not  now 
occupv,  i  do  not  venture  to  prophesy  what  would  take 
place."  That  Ministers  are  apprehensive  of  further 
complications  with  France  is  the  one  sound  inference 
which  can  be  drawn. 

Affairs  in  the  Near  and  Far  East  continue  in  a  pro- 
tracted and  almost  monotonous  state  of  unsettlement. 
From  China  we  have  received  fresh  confirmation  of 
the  immense  activity  which  is  being  displayed  by 
Russia  in  the  Northern  provinces.  Railway  building 
proceeds  apace,  Manchuria  is  filled  with  Cossacks,  and 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who  has  visited  Nieu-chwang, 
declares  that  Russia's  efforts  are  all  in  the  direction  of 
military  domination.  Crete,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
about  to  be  abandoned  to  the  domestic  control  of 
Prince  George  of  Greece.  The  impending  appointment 
of  the  latter  as  High  Commissioner  is  perhaps  the  best 
punishment  that  could  have  been  devised  for  the  Porte. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  last  has  by  any 
means  been  heard  of  Cretan  affairs.  Diplomatists 
experienced  in  Eastern  questions  are  of  opinion  that 
half  a  centurj-  will  pass  before  the  complete  tranquilisa- 
tion  of  Crete  will  have  been  accomplished,  though  we 
cannot  promise  to  reserve  space  for  the  weekly  dis- 
cussion of  the  turbulent  island's  evolution  for  quite  that 
period. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  has  lost  no  time  in  beginning 
its  supplementary  investigation  in  the  Dreyfus  affair. 
The  evidence  is  being  taken  in  secret,  and  its  character 
has  not  leaked  out,  but  the  line  which  the  inquiry  is 
taking  may  be  inferred  from  the  witnesses  who  have 
been  called  by  the  Court  this  week.  On  Tuesday 
General  Mercier  was  examined,  and  he  was  followed  by 
General  Billot  and  M.  Cavaignac.  How  far  these 
witnesses  will  give  truthful  evidence  which  might,  in 
the  result,  tend  to  incriminate  some  of  themselves  is  a 
matter  of  doubt,  but  if  the  rumour  is  true  that  the 
Court  intends  to  interrogate  Colonel  Schwartzkoppen 
and  Colonel  Panizzardi,  it  is  in  the  way  to  get  the  basic 
facts.  For  if  these  two  military  attaches  swear  that 
they  never  at  any  time  or  in  any  form  had  dealings  with 
Dreyfus,  the  case  against  that  unhappy  victim  fails 
completely.  It  was  for  Colonel  Schwartzkoppen  that 
the  bordereau  was  prepared,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  knows  who  prepared  it.  In  this 
country,  of  course,  we  all  believe  that  the  scoundrel 
Esterhazy  was  its  author,  and  in  the  end  we  make  no 
doubt  that  the  Court  of  Cassation  will  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion. 

We  all  know  the  kind  of  conceited  man  who,  by  a 
chance  hit,  attains  a  small  success  in  a  game  of 
thought-reading,  and  thereafter  constitutes  himself  a 
clairvoyant  and  a  bore.  At  the  present  time  the 
"Daily  Chronicle"  seems  bent  upon  developing  in 
that  direction.  By  mere  good  luck,  abetted  by  obsti- 
nacy, it  overturned  the  De  Rougemont  tale.  Flushed 
with  this  victory,  it  has  entered  upon  a  great  career  of 
mystery-hunting  with  its  usual  enthusiasm  and  more 
than  its  usual  lack  of  judgment.  The  point  of  interro- 
gation which  served  as  the  first  headline  in  the  De 
Rougemont  affair  is  being  done  to  death.  Day  by  day 
the  Editor  bores  us  with  a  new  mystery  ;  now  it  is 
about  Marchand  and  the  Khalifa,  then  it  is  a  terrible 
assassination  plot  in  Paris,  again  it  is  about  a  British 
Protectorate  in  Egypt.  But  nothing  comes  of  all  this 
mystery-mongering,  except  that  the  readers  of  the 
"  Daily  Chronicle"  are  suffering  now  for  the  joy  they 
had  in  the  De  Rougemont  hunt.  That  is  their  own 
affair,  of  course  :  what  concerns  us  is  the  deplorable 
fact  that  the  "Chronicle"  is  applying  the  methods  of 
the  Penny  Dreadful  to  international  politics. 

Mr.  Schreiner's  ministry  at  the  Cape  does  not 
give  promise  of  being  long  -  lived.  Government 
with  a  majority  of  one  would  be  impossible  even  in 
a  country  where  the  party  in  power  was  a  well- 
organized  and  homogeneous  group,  but  with  a  com- 


bination whose  only  bond  of  union  is  hostility  to  Mr. 
Rhodes,  the  attempt  becomes  a  farce.  Already  Mr. 
Schreiner  has  been  cornered  on  the  question  of  redistri- 
bution, and  has  had  to  put  the  subject  forward  as 
an  immediate  and  vital  issue.  The  committee  now 
sitting  to  settle  details  will  be  dominated  by  Mr. 
Rhodes,  who  is  at  his  best  when  seated  at  a  table 
talking  business  with  half  a  dozen  men,  the  majority 
of  whom,  independent  of  party,  are  in  their  hearts 
mortally  afraid  of  him  and  of  his  vast  power.  If  Mr. 
Hofmeyr  were  there  it  might  be  a  different  story  ;  as  it 
is,  the  committee  will  agree  to  redistribution  much  on 
Mr.  Rhodes'  lines,  and  in  the  dissolution  which  will 
inevitably  follow  a  small  but  sufficient  Rhodesian 
majority  is  certain.  The  throwing  over  of  the  Trans- 
vaal by  Germany  has  taken  the  heart  out  of  the  really 
anti-English  section  of  the  Africanders,  and  all  parties 
are  seriously  anxious  to  see  an  end  of  the  dismal  state 
of  things  that  has  obtained  alike  in  business  and  in 
politics  since  the  Raid. 

Lord  Curzon  of  Kedlestone,  as  we  must  now  begin 
to  call  the  new  Viceroy,  made  a  good  speech  at  the 
Royal  Societies'  Club  on  Monday  ;  indeed,  since  he  has 
escaped  from  the  incubus  of  Downing  Street  he  seems 
to  improve  daily.  But  it  was  hardly  kind  of  him  to 
scoff  so  openly  at  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  George 
Hamilton  as  he  did  in  the  remark  that  "  the  man  who 
has  never  been  east  of  Suez  does  not  know  what  the 
British  Empire  is."  It  is  true  that  the  Foreign  Secretary 
once  wielded  a  pick  and  shovel  inthe  Australiangoldfields, 
but  that  youthful  indiscretion  is  hardly  a  qualification 
for  Imperial  leadership ;  and  as  for  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  we  doubt  if  he  has  ever  been  east  of  Har- 
wich. That  Lord  Curzon  has  some  of  the  drawbacks 
of  his  youth  is  only  too  apparent,  but  he  has  also  some 
of  its  advantages.  The  fossils  and  barnacles,  of  which 
he  will  find  plenty  in  the  India  Office  and  Calcutta,  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  India,  and  he  will  want  all  his 
courage  and  self-confidence  to  hold  his  own  against 
them.  He  has  one  great  advantage  in  starting  work 
with  a  fresh  and  capable  Finance  Minister  taken  from 
Egypt,  where  the  training  is  probably  the  best  to  be  had 
anywhere  in  the  Empire. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Potter  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
middle-class  politician  who,  having  brought  England  to 
the  verge  of  revolution  for  the  sake  of  abolishing  the 
Corn  Laws,  was  very  much  astonished  and  shocked 
when  the  workmen  in  their  turn  developed  "griev- 
ances," and  threatened  to  upset  our  whole  industrial  and 
political  system  if  their  demands  were  not  granted. 
Cheap  bread  was  a  good  thing,  because  it  hurt  the 
landlords  and  provided  cheap  labour  for  the  manu- 
facturers. For  the  manufacturers  to  combine  against 
the  territorial  aristocracy  was  right  and  proper  ;  but  for 
labour  to  turn  against  the  capitalists,  call  them  aristo- 
crats, and  demand  higher  wages  and  restrictions  on  un- 
healthy trades,  was  blasphemy  against  free  trade  and 
free  competition  and  lai'iscz-faire^  and  the  rest  of  the 
gospel  according  to  Cobden.  Perhaps  Mr.  Potter's  > 
best  epitaph,  from  the  political  point  of  view,  would  be 
a  statement  of  the  simple  fact  that  he  founded  the 
Cobden  Club,  and  lived  to  see  it  almost  in  a  state  of 
extinction  on  its  jubilee,  while  democratic  Rochdale, 
which  had  been  Liberal  since  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
which,  in  1885,  returned  him  by  a  majority  of  1200, 
returned  his  Tory  successor  in  1895  by  a  majority  of  400. 

There  are  people  who  actually  claim  that  London  is  a 
civilised  city,  people  who  are  aware  that  we  stop  our 
business,  and  even  our  prayers,  to  gaze  worshipfully 
once  a  year  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lord  Mayor's 
gilt  coach.  The  newspapers,  of  course,  pander  to  this 
mumbo-jumboism,  and  this  week  they  have  been  con- 
gratulating the]  City  upon  having  achieved  a  show 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  for  many  years.  Yet 
what  were  the  essentials  of  this  achievement  ?  A  few 
tawdry  wisps  of  paper  flowers  hung  up  in  the  foggy 
air ;  a  lifeboat  which  became  strangely  vulgar  when 
seen  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare ;  certain  cars  which 
were  supposed  to  be  emblematic  and  only  succeeded  in 
being  fatuous  ;  certain  heroes  in  shining  helmets  who 
looked  sick  at  being  turned  into  supers  to  assist  in  a 
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ill  London 
would  make 


Lord  Mayor's  paiUomime  ;  and  a  clashini;  medley  ol 
brazen  instruments  that  made  the  daylight  hideous. 
There  was  no  siiii^le  touch  of  j^race  to  make  the  thmg 
desirable,  for  the'i;enius  of  this  people  does  not  tend 
towards  beauty,  and  were  beauty  attempted 
upon  a  November  day,  even  the  weat 
of  it  a  bitter  mockery. 

Lord  Russell,  in  his  remarks  to  the  Lord  INLiyor  as  to 
evils  which  have  crept  into  company  promotini,'  and 
company  directiui,',  said  what  all  of  us  have  been  saying: 
on  the  subject,  and  said  it  with  all  his  noted  precision 
and  force.  But  when,  as  a  lawyer,  he  came  to  indicate 
the  remedies  for  the  disease  he  was  vague  and  un- 
certain. This  is  the  real  crux.  The  keenest  men  in 
law  and  in  business  have  sat  on  committees  and  have 
brou£jht  in  bills  on  this  very  question,  but  nothing- 
practical  has  come  of  it.  Why?  Because  the  real 
disease  lies  with  the  public  and  not  with  the  promoters. 
The  public  will  have  their  favourite  promoter  of  the 
movement,  ancl  will  back  him  to  any  extent,  just  as 
they  will  have  their  favourite  actor  or  their  favourite 
advocate  (Lord  Russell  knows  that)  or  their  favourite 
preacher.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  wants  it  enacted  that 
the  public  shall  have  more  "information."  Bother 
information  !  cries  the  public.  It  is  notorious  that  they 
never  read  prospectuses.  They  only  know  that  one  of 
Jones's  new  companies  is  coming  out,  and  whether  it  is 
a  cabbage  garden  in  the  Sahara  or  a  gold  mine  at  the 
North  Pole  they  do  not  care.  They  set  out  to  besiege 
Jones  at  his  hotel,  and  to  hunt  up  his  friends  and 
relations  and  to  arrange  and  beg  and  bribe  in  order  to 
get  an  early  allotment.  And  then  if  anything  sfoes 
wrong  they  abuse  the  very  people  whom  they 
on  a  few  weeks  before. 


fawned 


for  discussion  are  as 
regarded  as  criminals 


If  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  did  not  betray  much 
acquaintance  with  the  acute  educational  problems  of  to- 
day, when  in  his  speech  to  the  students  at  Queen's  Hall, 
he  drew  attention  to  at  least  one  crying  abuse  in  alluding 
to  the  inadequate  payment  of  teachers,  the  importance 
of  good  teachers,  who  can  only  be  attracted  to  the 
profession  by  the  prospect  of  a  sufficient  remuneration, 
is  often  apt  to  be  overlooked  amid  the  mass  of  other 
obstacles  to  an  efficient  system  of  education  in  this 
country.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  Lord  Russell  that 
it  is  the  dull  scholar  who  suffers  through  class  instruc- 
tion. In  our  experience  it  is  far  oftener  the  minority  of 
bright  pupils  which  is  retarded  by  the  slower  progress 
of  the  average-witted  majority.  A  wider  and  improved 
system  of  commercial  education  is  certainly  a  great  . 
educational  want  at  this  moment  ;  and  in  another  place 
we  draw  attention  to  the  complete  disorganization  of 
our  higher  education,  and  to  the  obstacles  which  are 
opposed  to  its  advance  by  the  very  authorities  who 
should  have  the  matter  most  at  heart. 

If  any  one  in  America  or  in  Europe  expected  a  clear 
lead  from  the  November  elections,  he  must  admit  com- 
plete disappointment.  Colonel  Roosevelt,  of  the  famous 
"  rough  riders,"  has  come  out  with  a  good  majority  for 
the  Governorship  of  New  York  State,  although  his 
party  were  badly  beaten  in  New  York  City  and  in  the 
State  Congressional  Elections,  which  only  proves  that 
in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  a  dashing  soldier 
catches  the  popular  fancy,  and  wins  votes  quite  inde- 
pendent of  party  issues.  The  Democratic  rally  in  the 
Eastern  States  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected  as  soon 
as  the  party  had  pulled  itself  together  after  Mr.  Bryan  had 
split  up  the  party  on  the  silver  issue,  and  the  slight  Re- 
publican gains  in  the  Far  West  are  doubtless  owing,  in 
the  same  way,  to  the  return  to  the  fold  of  Republicans 
momentarily  lured  from  their  party  by  the  attractions  of 
the  "  boy  orator. "  The  new  "expansion"  policy  does 
not  seem  anywhere  to  have  had  much  influence,  for  any 
McKinleyite  gain  in  the  "gunpowder  and  glory" 
direction  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
damaging  attacks  made  on  the  mismanagement  and  in- 
competence of  the  War  Office  and  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Alger.  The  net  result  is  that  the  Republicans  have  con- 
solidated their  position  in  the  Senate,  and  have  only 
very  narrowly  escaped  defeat  in  the  House. 

The  Anti-anarchist  Conference  has  been  convened  for 
the  24th.    Three  propositions  which  the  Italian  Minister 


for  Foreign  .AlVairs  will  submit 
follows:  (i)  Anarchists  must  be 

under  the  common  law,  and  not  as  politicians.  (2) 
Extradition  should  be  established  for  anarchists  as  lor 
other  criminals.  (3)  To  adopt  means  for  limiting  and 
suppressing  subversive  propaganda  in  the  Fress.  No 
doubt  the  Italian  Government  thinks  that  these  three 
matters  are  cap:ible  of  easy  adjustment;  but  we  hope  that 
as  Lord  Salisbury  half-heartedly  indicated  on  Wednesday 
night,  they  will  be  speedily  undeceived.  I' or  in  England, 
at  least,  we  are  determined  not  to  assist  Italy  in  shirk- 
ing her  duty  to  her  people  or  in  curtailing  their  liberty. 
The  anarchists  which  she  seeks  to  gather  into  her 
prisons  by  aid  of  this  Conference  are  not  really  anarchists 
at  all.  They  are  simply,  as  we  said  in  these  columns  a 
few  weeks  ago,  a  monstrous  product  of  police  tyranny, 
military  oppression  and  general  misgovernment.  What 
the  Italian  and  other  European  Governments  require 
is  not  more  rigorous  laws,  but  more  enlightened  and 
more  humane  laws,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
English  delegates  to  this  Conference  will  make  that  fact 
abundantly  plain. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society,  which  never  seems 
to  be  really  enjoying  itself  except  when  it  is  checking 
and  intercepting  charity,  had  a  special  Council  nieeting 
this  week  to  discuss    "the  Co-operation  of  Charity 
versus  Outdoor  Relief."    We  do  not  quite  know  what  it 
all  means,  and  the  "Times"  report  does  not  help  us, 
except  that  Guardians  were  scolded  for  giving  some 
poor  people  threepence  a  day,  and  allowing  them  to 
keep  up  something  resembling  home  life,  whereas  they 
might  be  marched  off  to  the  workhouse,  in  which 
"  wisely  and  humanely  managed  institution  "  they  would 
be  taught  self-reliance  and  all  the  nobler  virtues.  Not 
that  the  Charity  Organizers  would  say  that  charity  was 
necessarily  wicked  in  all  cases.    If  a  "poor  person" 
was  of  good  character  and  had  shown  reasonable  thrift, 
and  had  been  reasonably  helped  by  his  relatives  and 
friends,  then  perhaps  even  threepence  a  day  might  be 
allowed   him.     We   should  like  to   know  which  of 
the  Charity  Organizers  would  like  to  submit  his  own 
life  to  the  kind  of  inquisition  Involved  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  these  three  questions.    The  debate  that  followed 
was  worthy  of  the  original  speech,  except  that  one 
gentleman    so  far  forgot  himself   as  to  remind  the 
Council  that  "  Christ's  religion  was  that  the  rich  should 
help  the  poor."    Remarks  of  this  sort  are  calculated  to 
create  a  very  painful  Impression  at  a  Charity  Organizar 
tion  meeting ;  but  to  do  them  justice,   those  present 
■  restrained  themselves,  and  behaved  with  propriety  even 
under  such  disgraceful  provocation. 

If  official  statistics  are  of  any  value,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Labour  Department  on  strikes  and  lock-outs 
should  drive  home  the  lesson  of  latter-day  labour 
troubles.  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith's  return  for  1897  shows 
that  230,000  men  lost  10,000,000  working  days,  and 
attained  their  object  for  which  they  fought  in  a  bare 
21  per  cent,  of  the  conflicts.  In  the  last  five  years  over 
60,000,000  working  days  have  thus  been  lost,  represent- 
ing, probably,  a  nett  sacrifice  of  some  ;^i8,ooo,ooo  or 
;^20,ooo,ooo  In  wages  alone.  Since  the  employers  took 
a  leaf  out  of  the  trade  unionist  book  and  federated,  it  is 
noteworthy  how  strikes  have  resolved  themselves 
into  gigantic  Industrial  and  economic  campaigns.  We 
may  see  the  effect  of  these  conflicts  In  our  trade  returns. 
In  the  beginning  of  1898  our  exports  went  back  owing 
to  the  South  Wales  coal  strike  ;  in  1897  they  went  back 
owing  to  the  engineering  strike.  In  the  past  three 
months  we  have  been  congratulating  ourselves  on  a 
change  for  the  better.  Exports,  as  compared  with_  the 
corresponding  period  In  1897,  have  advanced,  but  it  is 
Important  to  remember  that  the  full  force  of  the 
engineering  strike  was  manifest  in  that  perIod._  We 
are,  consequently,  setting  a  period  of  peace  against  a 
period  of  conflict— obviously  an  unfair  test. 


At  the  Liverpool  Diocesan  Conference  last  Tuesday 
the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  cursed  the  Ritualists  In  proper 
ecclesiastical  terms,  and  enumerated  all  the  ways  In 
which  they  had  dragged  down  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  high  ideal  of  the  Reformation.  According  to 
this  wrothful  Bishop,  the  Ritualists  have  returned  to  the 
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Romish  Mass;  they  set  up  altars  In  all  their  churches 
call  the  clerL-vman  a  sacrificing  priest,  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  erect  images  m  their 
churches  trick  out  their  services  with  processions, 
incense-burning,  flag-carrying,  gestures  and  candles 
and  teach  Mariolatrv.  It  is  a  large  indictment,  and 
the  fashion  in  which  the  Bishop  denounced  his  Christian 
brethren  was  full  strong;  yet  nobody,  we  take  it,  was 
a  pennv  the  worse.  Even  the  Bishop  himself  must 
think  that  the  crusade  against  Ritualists  is  not  a 
success  when  he  declares  that  his  only  hope  is  in  Par- 
liament But  even  if  that  should  turn  out  to  be  a  vain 
hope  this  crusade  will  have  taught  us  that  bigotry  is 
now  at  last  extinguished  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  these  particular  Christians  do  really  love  one 
another. 

In  his  capacitv  of  Professor  of  Poetry,  Mr.  W.  I. 
Courthope  is  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  at  Oxford 
which  are  more  notable  for  their  grandiose  generali- 
sations than  for  critical  insight  or  practical  value. 
Last  Saturday,  in  his  lecture  upon  _  the  genius  ot 
German  poetry,  his  doctrine  was  particularly  inflated. 
In  effect  he  put  aside  Aristotle  as  a  somewhat  anti- 
quated person  who,  as  compared  with  W.  I.  Courthope, 
had  onlv  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern 
poetr)-.  '  In  proof  of  this  claim  he  offered  his  hearers 
stuff  like  this:  "The  form  of  the  universal  in  fine  art 
must  be  stamped  with  a  particular  character,  expressive 
of  the  artist's  age  and  nation,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  the  particular  art  employed.  The  law  ot 
character  in  poetry  is  to  be  collected  by  observing  the 
practice  of  representative  national  poets,  by  studying 
historicallv  the  general  drift  of  taste  in  each  nation,  and 
by  comparing  the  drift  of  taste  in  one  nation  with  that 
in  another."  There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  of  course, 
except  the  gaseous  language  of  the  lecturer  ;  and 
when  he  comes  down  to  apply  his  method  we  find  him 
actuallv  making  the  assertion  that  Heine  was  a  repre- 
sentati've  German.  A  plain  man  might  be  forgiven  for 
thinking  that  Heine  was  at  his  highest  when  he 
escaped  from  German  diffuseness  and  German  senti- 
mentality. 

The  reports  of  two  lectures— the  one  upon  English 
art,  the  other  upon  English  architecture-wh.ch  appeared 
in  the  "Times"  of  Monday,  are  somewhat  pitiful  read- 
ing Not  that  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  or  Professor 
Aitchison  offered  their  rambling  disquisitions  to  that 
end  On  the  contrary,  they  are  both  jubilant,  with  an 
astonishinglv  smug  jubilation,  at  the  recent  triumphs  of 
FnL'lish  art  'and  English  architecture.  So  dithyrambic 
does  Professor  Aitchison  become  that  he  actually  claims 
for  his  fellow  architects  that  they  have  converted 
London  from  a  dull  city  into  "a  town  as  picturesque  and 
varied  as  the  old  towns  of  France  and  Flanders.  As  a 
flitrht  of  the  untutored  imagination  that  statement 
seems  hard  to  surpass  ;  but  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  in 
his  capacitv  of  prophet,  actually  managed  to  surpass 
it  He  declared  that  two  centuries  hence  the  artists 
would  humblv  admit  that  all  they  knew  of  art  they  had 
learned  from  a  few  English  artists  who  lived  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  suppose  Sir  W.  B.  Ridimond 
means  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  and  his  friends,  but  we 
did  not  know  that  these  gentlemen  were  artists. 

The  electors  to  the  Hcadmastership  of  University 
College  School  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  choice  which  they  have  made.    Few,  if  any,  school- 
masters in   lingland  have  such  a  record  as  Mr.  <. 
Picrrepont  Barnard's.      He  was  the   creator   ot  the 
Islington  Grammar  School,  and   he   raised  Readmg 
School  from  the  lowest  point  of  depression  to  a  position 
such  as  it  has  never  held  since  the  days  of  the  famous 
Dr  Valpy.     His  appointment  is  of  the  happiest  augury 
to  scholastic  interests  in  London,  for  he  is  still  hardly 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  he  was 
induced  to  stand  for  the  appointment  purely  from  his 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education.     We  have  little 
doubt  that  he  will  soon  be  one  of  a  trio  of  school- 
masters of  whom  London  has  indeed  reason  to  be 
proud— the  High  Master  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Head 
Master  of  the  City  of  London  Schools. 
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WHY  IRELAND  IS  NOT  FREE. 

IT  is  a  commonplace  to  say,  that  if  ever  Ireland 
had  shown  the  capacity  to  unite  and  to  remain 
united  for  a  single  generation,  she  would  have  been 
able  to  maintain  her  freedom  much  more  easily,  for 
physical  reasons  if  for  nothing  else,  than  Scotland 
maintained  hers.  But  the  wild  delights  of  the  faction 
fight  prevailed  over  the  duty  of  national  unity,  and  so 
she  has  always  been  at  the  mercy  of  her  stronger 
neighbour.  In  any  case  Ireland's  "manifest  destiny," 
like  that  of  Scotland,  was  to  be  united  to  England, 
but  a  free  union  between  two  self-respecting  nations 
would  have  meant  peace  and  progress  instead  of  the 
seven  centuries  of  bloodshed  and  misgovernment 
through  which  Ireland  has  had  to  pass. 

These  somewhat  obvious  reflections  have  been  sug- 
gested to  us  by  a  little  green   book  that  has  just 
made  its  appearance  on  our  table.     "  Why  Ireland  Is 
not  Free "  Is  Its  title,  and  as  its  author  is  Mr.  Tim 
Healy  and  Its  subject  Mr.  John  Dillon,  we  need  not  say 
that  it  Is  as  vigorous  a  piece  of  mud-throwing  as  even 
the  political  history  of  Ireland  has  produced.     If  the  \ 
Irish  public  was  only  governed  by  reason  instead^  of  ' 
by  their  emotions,  it  would  certainly  mean  the  annihila- 
tion of  Mr.  Dillon,  because  Mr.  Healy  proves  his  case 
from  first  to  last  by  citing  chapter  and  verse  for  his 
conclusion  that  his  rival  is  destitute  alike  of  political 
capacitv  and  of  political  principle.     But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  book  will  not  seduce  a 
single  voter  from  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  of  which 
Mr.  Dillon  is  the  leader  to  that  which  looks  to  Mr. 
Healy,  and  the  simple  reason  is  that  In  Ireland  people 
don't  listen  to  their  opponents  or  read  their  arguments. 
They  "  make  a  faction  "  or  join  one,  and  then  they  fight  ' 
like  demons  for  "their  side."    Once  In  a  century  or  so  ^ 
a  great  man  appears  and  unites  the  factions  for  a  while,  ' 
until  one  of  his  lieutenants  feels  himself  strong  enough  ' 
to  deal  him  a  stab  in  the  back  and  head  a  faction  for 
himself— and  then  the  free  fight  begins  again.  Even 
among  the  smaller  Party-leaders  the  case  is  the  same. 
And  so  Young  Ireland  rises  against  O'Connell,  Dillon  ■■ 
strikes   down    Butt,   when  the  old   lion's   nerve  has 
begun  to  fail  him,  and  Healy  deals  a  deadly  blow  af 
Parnell  when,  lured  by  "  a  rag  and  a  bone  and  a  hank 
of  hair,"  he  has  stepped  aside  for  a  while  trom  his 
work.     So  the  weary  tale  of  faction  goes  its  round, 
and    Ireland   Is   not   free,    although,    no   doubt,  its' 
"leaders"  have,  like  the  parrot  in  the  story,  been 
"  having  a  deuce  of  a  time." 

Some  will  have'lt  that  it  Is  their  long  memories  that 
make  the  Irish  Impossible  as  practical  politicians.  But 
long  memory  should  mean  stored  wisdom,  and  the  Irish 
like  the  Bourbons  have  never  yet  learnt  the  wisdom  of 
occasional  forgetfulness.  We  all  remember  that  at  the 
fall  of  Mr.  Parnell  there  were  certain  recriminations  ; 
we  have  heard  of  "Committee  Room  15,"  and  of  the 
Kilkenny  election.  We  also  heard  there  was  also  the 
"battle  for  the  'Freeman'"  involving  some  hot  language. 
But  in  English  politics,  when  a  battle  Is  over,  it  is  over, 
the  parties  shake  down,  the  visitor  makes  some  con- 
cessions, the  vanquished  accepts  the  situation;  in  a 
few  years  old  Issues  are  forgotten,  or  have  become  ot 
merely  historical  interest.  In  Ireland  it  is  still  a  vahd 
argument  against  a  candidate  for  a  District  Council 
that  his  grandfather  a  century  ago,  or  his  great-great- 
irreat  grandfather  two  centuries  ago  took  the  unpopular 
side  at  Vinegar  Hill  or  at  the  Boyne.  And  even  Mr. 
Hcaley  keen-sighted  and  modern  to  the  finger  tips,  does 
not  see  that  in  flaying  poor  Mr.  Dillon,  he  is  proving 
his  own  incapacity  to  take  the  place  from  which  he 
dra.'-s  the  elected  leader  of  the  party.  He  talks  of  the 
"  paralysing  influence  of  division,"  and  does  not  recog- 
nise that,  by  his  own  action  in  the  Parnell  crisis  and 
now,  he  Is  creating  division  and  making  it  irreparable. 
Wiiat  was  Napoleon's  judgment  on  the  Irish  leaders  of 
a  century  ago  when  they  were  In  his  C'-^mP-  '^f^^''^.'^'^ 
aid  to  throw  off  the  rule  of  England.-'  "  lis  ^taient 
divis^s  d'opinion,  et  se  querellalent  continuellement 
entre  eux."  It  might  have  been  written  yesterday,  or 
five  centuries  ago,  or  seven. 

Mr  Parnell's  estimate  of  Mr.  Dillon,  that  he  was  as 
vain  as  a  peacock,  and  had  about  as  much  brains,  :s 
evidently  one  of  the  few  Ipoints  on  which  Mr.  Healy 
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tliorouirhly  aj^roes  witli  his  late  loader.  Thoro  is  here 
lUMie  of  the  lioly  iiulif^'nation  of  Jimiiis  ileuouiuiiif^  a 
powerful  minister.  Whether  it  is  Mr.  Dillon  or  Mr. 
O'Hrieii,  or  Mr.  Havitt,  or  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  on 
whom  the  vitriol-squirt  is  turned,  it  is  always  halt 
cynical  contempt  for  some  petty  creature  of  an  inferior 
order  that  is  expressed.  The  i,'reat  "suspension" 
scene  of  February.  18S1,  described  in  fjlowing-  lanj^-uag-c 
by  Irish  writers  of  contemporary  history,  is  explained 
ns  arisini^  from  a  mere  piece  of  self-assertion  indulf,^cd 
in  by  Mr.  Dillon,  "to  the  chaj,'rin  of  Mr.  Parnell."  His 
defiance  of  the  "  black-coated  and  black-hearted  janis- 
of  the  law,  which  led  to  so  many  evictions  and 


saries 


outraijes  in  Ireland,  was  simply  a  clumsy  blunder  in 
tactics,  whereby  many  landlords'  solicitors  have  been 
enabled  to  make  solid  provision  for  their  declining 
years,  whilst  a  malicious  pleasure  is  taken  in  pointing- 
out  how  Mr.  Dillon's  "  failing  health  "  always  prompted 
him  to  take  a  trip  to  Colorado  or  other  favourable 
climate  just  at  the  moment  when  coercion  threatened  to 
become  a  painful  physical  reality.  The  famous  Plan  of 
Campaign,  of  course,  comes  in  for  its  share  of  criticism, 
but  it  is  really  needless  to  waste  space  in  exposing  the 
folly  of  what"  was  probably  the  most  gratuitous  and 
necessarily  suicidal  blunder  ever  committed  by  a  poli- 
tical party.  It  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  in- 
telligence and  capacity  of  Mr.  Dillon's  English  admirers 
that  no  act  of  his  wonderful  career  provoked  so  much 
enthusiastic  admiration  and  so  much  babbling  sympathy 
as  this  inapt  blunder,  which  carried  within  itself  the 
disruption  and  the  financial  ruin  of  the  National  League. 

Much  space  is  given  to  the  Parnell  crisis,  and  we 
fancy  we  can  detect  signs  that  Mr.  Healy  is  growing 
conscious  that  in  deserting  Mr.  Parnell  at  the  bidding  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Stead  he  committed  the  great 
mistake  of  his  life.  But  the  destiny  of  the  Celt  was 
open,  so,  after  a  few  days'  hesitation, [he  headed  straight 
for  schism  and  for  ruin.  Reticence  was  not  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  struggle  that  ensued,  and  most  of  the 
documents  here  arranged  have  already  been  published. 
But  there  is  one  jewel  of  that  controversy  that  now 
shines  in  the  light  for  the  first  time.  On  the  day  after 
the  split  an  attempt  was  made  to  enlist  the  editor  of  the 
"  Freeman  "  on  the  Anti-Parnellite  side.  His  tele- 
graphed reply  w^as  terse  and  to  the  point  ;  "  We've  got 
the  chief,  we've  got  the  funds,  we've  got  the  Press, 
we've  got  the  organisation,  and  we'll  knock  Hell  out  of 
you."  And  so  they  would  but  for  many  causes,  the 
first  of  which  was  that  the  bishops,  who  had  long  been 
looking  for  an  opportunity,  chose  the  occasion  to  strike 
with  crushing  effect,  bringing  to  bear  all  the  terrors  of 
the  Church  in  this  world  and  the  next  against  the 
Parnellites  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  And,  after 
all,  it  is  the  Church  that  says  the  last  word  in  Ireland. 

And  so  Ireland  has  had  "  seven  years'  civil  war,"  as 
Mr.  Healy  calls  it,  and  the  "freedom"  of  which  he 
dreams  is  postponed  for  a  generation — that  is,  for  ever, 
for,  now  that  the  agrarian  grievance  has  ceased  to  press 
on  the  people,  the  verbal  gymnastics  of  1848,  of  1866, 
and  of  1879  have  become  mere  anachronisms.  Ireland 
had  her  chance  under  Parnell :  such  a  chance  as  she 
never  had  before  and  can  never  hope  to  see  again,  and 
she  hopelessly  bungled  it,  because,  as  we  have  said, 
Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Dillon  and  the  rest  of  them  prefer, 
and  always  have  preferred  (unless  when  they  are  kept 
in  line  by  the  iron  discipline  of  a  Parnell),  faction  fight- 
ing to  unity. 

A  CONTEMPTIBLE  VERDICT. 
T7OR  some  weeks  now  a  coroner's  jury,  a  provincial 
J-  jury  at  Kenley,  in  Surrey,  has  been  inquiring  into 
the  causes  and  circumstances  of  Mr.  Harold  Frederic's 
death.  Before  discussing  their  verdict  and  its  value, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  call  public  attention  to  one  or 
two  astonishing  incidents  which  preceded  the  verdict, 
and  probably  were  in  part  responsible  for  it.  Ever 
since  the  inquest  began  the  "Daily  Chronicle"  has 
been  writing  on  this  matter  ;  again  and  again  this 
print  has  inveighed  against  "Christian  Science,"  and 
boldly  ascribed  poor  Frederic's  death  to  this  "absurd 
superstition."  Of  course,  the  temptation  to  follow  up 
the  Rougemont  scandal  by  another  sensation  was 
almost  irresistible  to  the  conductors  of  the  "Chronicle  "  ; 
but  still,  they  should  have  remembered  that  no  reputable 


ICnglish  p.iper  allows  itself  to  comment  on  a  case  that  is 
sill)  jiidicc.  It  is  neces.sary  to  protest  against  such 
contiuct,  and  no  one  will  hold  that  the  offence  of  the 
"  Chronicle "  is  extenuated  by  the  fact  that  its  l^ditor 
always  professed  to  be  a  personal  friend  and  admirer 
of  Harold  I'Vederic. 

The  most  serious  offender  in  this  matter  (after  the 
"  Chronicle  ")  has  been  a  well-known  divine.  Canon 
Kyton  of  Westminster.  The  cleric  who  has  sounded  all 
the  uses  of  advertisement  is  a  common  or  garden  pro- 
duct of  these  latter  days.  But  when  a  Canon  in  a 
sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey  forgets  the  chief  obliga- 
tion of  his  creed,  the  fact  is  still  rare  enough  to  deserve 
particular  censure.  The  weak-minded  clergyman  now- 
adays seeks  to  make  his  discourse  interesting  by 
lugging  in  what  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  call 
"actualities."  The  only  thing  that  interests  a  small 
mind  is  a  sensational  fact,  and  so  the  mediocrities  are 
always  in  search  of  such  pearls.  Far-reaching  gene- 
ralities that  delight  the  intellect,  the  exultations  and 
agonies  of  man,  are  nothing  like  so  interesting  to  the 
flat-headed  as  a  tid-bit  of  scandal  or  a  succulent 
morsel  of  envy  larded  with  venomous  comment.  On 
Sunday  last  Canon  Eyton  said  (I  take  the  "Daily 
Mail "  report  which  the  Canon  has  not  contradicted  nor 
amended,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  interviewed  by  the  same  paper  on  the  following  day), 
"  Christian  Science  with  its  tale  of  manslaughter  is  part  ' 
of  the  muddy  stream  of  abject  credulity  which  engulfs 
so  many  lives  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century."  I 
leave  this  phrase  to  the  judgment  of  the  "  indifferent 
honest,"  reminding  the  careless  that  Canon  Eyton  here 
makes  himself  judge  and  jury  too,  in  order  to  condemn 
for  "manslaughter"  one  or  tvi'o  women  whom  even 
the  coroner  asserted  were  "well-meaning."  In  his 
interview  with  the  "Daily  Mail"  reporter  next  day, 
the  eminent  exponent  of  Christ's  loving-kindness  railed 
against  "  credulity."  "What  can  be  said,"  the  Canon 
asked  rhetorically,  "  of  a  sane  man  who  refuses  to  have 
a  doctor,  and  calls  in  faith-healers  when  a  leg  is  broken 
or  even  in  a  case  of  confinement  ?  ....  What  the 
age  lacks,"  he  concluded,  "is  common  sense." 

This  is  surely  strange  doctrine  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Church  of  England  clergyman.  Is  then  faith  like  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed  able  to  move  mountains,  as  Jesus 
said  it  was,  but  unable  to  heal  a  broken  leg  ?  The 
dilemma  is  immediate  ;  either  Canon  Eyton  does  not 
believe  in  prayer,  in  which  case  he  ought  to  give  up  his 
profession,  position  and  pay  ;  or  else  he  does  believe  in 
it,  in  which  case  he  should  apologise  for  and  repent 
these  atheistic  utterances.  It  is  not  "  common  sense," 
O  belated  disciple  of  poor  Kingsley,  that  this  age  lacks; 
the  feeble  grasping  after  straws,  like  Christian  Science, 
shows  that  the  age  is  drowning  in  common  sense, 
smothered  in  common  sense  and  choking  ;  it  is  un- 
common sense  that  this  age  and  all  ages  want,  and 
sympathy,  and — above  all — charity,  or  as  we  would 
phrase  it  to-day  "imagination,"  that  divine  gift 
which  enabled  Christ  to  feel  with  the  adulterous  woman 
and  the  halt  and  maimed  and  blind,  and  which  forced 
Paul  to  endure  even  fools  gladly.  I  must  not  be  led 
away  from  the  main  issue  by  my  own  emotion;  I  believe 
that  a  great  wrong  has  been  done,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  partially  righted  if  the  Treasury  refuses  to  support 
the  disgraceful  verdict  of  this  coroner's  jury.  There- 
fore let  us  return  to  the  case.  In  his  summing  up  the 
coroner  said  : 

"The  evidence  of  all  the  medical  men  was  to  the 
effect  that  death  was  undoubtedly  accelerated  by  the 
want  of  medical  treatment,  and  that  if  Mr.  Frederic  had 
continued  under  the  care  of  the  doctors,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  got  over  his  illness.  As  to  his  mental 
condition,  all  the  evidence  seemed  to  point  to  the  fact 
the  deceased  was  a  strong-minded,  obstinate,  and  seF- 
opinionated  man.  As  to  his  physical  condition,  his  right 
side  was  paralysed,  he  suffered  from  great  bodily  weak- 
ness, and  was  therefore  entitled  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to 
the  same  protection  and  care  from  those  who  had 
charge  of  him  as  a  child  would  be.  If  any  one  took 
upon  themselves  the  care  of  the  deceased,  and  the  jury 
were  of  opinion  that  the  death  was  due  to  their  neglect, 
then  they  would  be  guilty  of  manslaughter." 

For  the  moment  I  shall  ignore  the  doctors'  evidence, 
and  handle  merely  the  summing  up   of  the  worthy 
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Coroner,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  neither  satisfactory 
nor  reasonable.  It  is  unsatisfactory  because  the  evi- 
dence showed  that  Frederic,  even  after  the  paralytic 
stroke,  was  perfectly  sane  and  able  to  conduct  his  own 
affairs.  This  was  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Brown, 
who  attended  him  more  regularly  than  any  other 
medical  man  ;  this  was  the  testimony,  too,  of  Mr. 
Pollen,  a  barrister,  whom  Frederic  had  chosen  to  draw- 
up  his  will,  and  of  Mr.  Stokes,  Frederic's  executor,  and 
also  of  Mr.  Barron  and  myself,  friends  of  many  years' 
standing.  Against  this  mass  of  specialist  and  informed 
opinion,  there  was,  it  is  true,  the  evidence  of  his 
child,  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  who  swore 
that  her  father  was  insane.  And  this  testimony  was 
interested. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  coroner  expressly  charged 
the  jury  that  if  a  man  were  physically  "  impotent"  (that 
was  the  word  used)  he  "was  entitled,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  to  the  same  protection  and  care  from  those  who 
had  charge  of  him  as  a  child  would  be."  Now  this,  I 
submit,  is  neither  English  law  nor  English  sense. 
Let  me  take  the  actual  case  we  are  dealing  with. 
Here  was  Harold  Frederic,  a  man  of  great  ability, 
"  strong-minded,  obstinate  and  self-opinionated."  He 
had  been  accustomed  for  years  to  exercise  authority  and 
control  over  all  those  who  surrounded  him.  The  coroner's 
supposition  is  that  it  is  the  duty,  now,  of  the  woman 
who  loves  him  and  is  nursing  him  to  treat  him  as  if  he 
were  a  child.  When  Harold  Frederic  ordered  a  doctor 
out  it  was  the  duty  of  Miss  Lyon  to  bring  the  doctor 
back  again  because,  forsooth,  Harold  Frederic  was 
physically  unable  to  keep  his  house-door  locked. 
Again,  if  Harold  Frederic  refused  to  take  medicine, 
it  was  Miss  Lyon's  duty  to  force  the  stuff  down 
his^  throat  as  one  might  do  to  a  peevish  child.  Now, 
mark  it.  If  Miss  Lyon  refused  to  exercise  this  in- 
famous tyranny  she  rendered  herself  liable  to  be  ac- 
cused of  "feloniously  killing  and  slaying" — to  use  the 
language  of  the  police — the  man  she  loved.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  maintain  that  if  Miss  Lyon  had  attempted 
to  treat  Harold  Frederic  as  a  perverse  child  she  would 
probably  have  driven  him  frantic  with  rage,  or  brought 
on  another  paralytic  stroke,  or  forced  him  to  some 
violent  measure  of  self-assertion  that  would  certainly 
have  dissipated  his  small  residue  of  bodily  strength. 

I  have  quoted  the  coroner's  charge  from  the  report  of 
the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  and  Mr.  Percy  Morrison  in 
this  case  did  undoubtedly  so  charge  the  jury.  There 
are  several  things  to  be  said  in  excuse  of  him  ;  first  of 
all,  he  was  misled  by  his  hatred  of  "Christian  Science," 
as  were,  indeed,  all  the  jurymen  and  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses. Secondly,  he  was  so  deaf  that  he  perpetually 
misunderstood  what  was  said  to  him,  and  again  and 
again  he  twisted  the  evidence  to  agree  with  his  own 
opinion,  happily  guarded  against  shame  by  his  natural 
infirmity. 

But  the  deaf  coroner  and  the  twelve  egregious  yokels 
triumphed,  and  brought  in  the  idiotic  verdict  that 
Harold  Frederic's  death  was  not  due  to  natural  causes, 
nor  yet  to  his  own  wilfulness,  but  to  Miss  Lyon's 
neglect,  and  to  her  belief  and  Mrs.  Mills'  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  rather  than  pills.  Now,  first  of  all 
every  witness — save  again  the  daughter — admitted  that 
nothing  could  surpass  the  devotion  and  care  which 
Miss  Lyon  showed  to  the  deceased.  Yet  she  is  accused 
of  having  "  feloniously  slain"  the  man  she  adored  and 
served  as  if  he  had  been  her  God, 

This  is  no  ordinary  miscarriage  of  justice,  nor  can  it 
be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  facts  that  the  Coroner 
was  prejudiced  and  deaf,  and  that  the  jury  were  preju- 
diced and  stupid.  To  a  certain  extent  the  doctors  and 
their  prejudices  are  also  responsible  for  the  disgraceful 
verdict.  First  of  all  there  was  was  a  certain  Dr. 
Boyd,  who  constituted  himself  a  friend  and  mentor  of 
Frederic's  on  the  apparently  insufficient  ground  that  he 
too  was  an  .American.  Accordingly  he  sent  two  male 
nurses  into  Frederic's  house  to  take  care  of  the  sick 
man,  and  when  ordered  out  of  the  house  by  Frederic 
and  overwhelmed  with  contumely  and  abuse,  wrote  to 
Mis  Lyon  that  if  Frederic  happened  to  die  she  would  be 
partly  responsible  for  his  death.  His  "  mamelukes,"  as 
poor  Frederic  called  the  male  nurses,  were  kept  in  the 
house  by  Miss  Lyon  for  weeks  after  Frederic  declared 
that  he   would   not   let   them   serve   or   come  near 


him.  But  this  "prophetic  (!)  letter"  of  Dr.  Boyd 
was  read  to  the  jury  and  produced  a  great  effect  on 
them.  One  might  paraphrase  Schiller,  and  assert 
that  "with  stupidity  one  conquers  the  stupid."" 
Then  there  is  Dr.  Brown,  the  local  practitioner, 
whose  testimony  was  honest  though  tainted  with  pro- 
fessional prejudice.  He  declared  that  in  posi-mortein 
he  found  an  embolism  in  Frederic's  brain  and  a  conse- 
quent softening  of  the  surrounding  tissue  ;  he  admitted 
that  he  had  ordered  the  deceased  a  little  whiskey  and 
other  indulgences  and  believed  that  drugs  would  not 
have  done  Frederic's  paralysis  much  good.  At  the 
same  time  he  asserted  somewhat  illogically  that 
Frederic  would  probably  have  recovered  had  he  been 
in  the  doctor's  hands  from  the  beginning.  This  pious 
opinion  was  more  than  corroborated  by  a  Dr.  Frei- 
berger,  a  German  apparently,  who  felt  as  sure  of  having 
being  able  to  cure  Frederic  if  he  had  been  left  in  his 
charge  as  if  he  had  held  the  keys  of  life  and  death  in 
his  hands. 

The  whole  case  for  the  prosecution  is  too  weak  to 
require  refutation,  or,  indeed,  to  admit  of  it.  Poor 
Harold  Frederic  was  not  a  child  ;  but  a  sane  though 
wilful  man  of  genius  ;  he  was  always  impatient  of 
guidance  or  control  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  if 
some  of  his  friends  denied  that  he  was  a  Christian 
Scientist,  all  of  them  admit  that  when  in  good  health  he 
loved  to  maintain  that  prayer  was  a  surer  panacea  for 
human  suffering  than  any  pill.  Fortunately,  I  have  not 
here  to  weigh  conflicting  testimony;  the  reader  will  find 
Frederic's  opinions  in  "Gloria  Mundi,"  the  book  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Heinemann  after  his  death. 

Now,  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  case  ?  Wilt 
the  Treasury  endorse  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury, 
and  order  a  prosecution  of  these  two  unfortunate 
women  ?  I  cannot  believe  it ;  I  refuse  to  believe  it ;  it 
is  bad  enough  to  have  tortured  Miss  Lyon  as  she  has 
already  been  tortured  without  inflicting  upon  her  the 
additional  and  gratuitous  torture  of  a  criminal  trial 
when  she  has  deserved  nothing  but  human  sympathy 
or  human  pity.  If  the  authorities  wish  to  attack. 
"  Christian  Scientists  "  and  faith-healing,  they  will  find 
a  better  opportunity  when  some  parent  has  allowed  an 
infant  child  to  die  of  an  easily  curable  malady.  The 
parent's  duty  there  is  clear ;  clear  also  the  criminal 
neglect.  But  here  there  was  neither  duty  nor  neglect. 
I  am  certain  that  on  due  consideration  the  Treasury 
will  refuse  to  prosecute  either  Miss  Lyon  or  Mrs.  Mills 
in  this  case,  and  I  have  written  this  article  not  so  much 
to  inform  public  opinion  nor  to  persuade  the  Treasury- 
authorities,  as  to  give  Miss  Lyon  at  least  the  poor  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  her  wonderful  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  the  man  we  both  loved  was  not  everywhere 
misunderstood  and  derided. 

I  may  add  that,  as  some  of  the  baser  sort  have  daredl 
to  talk  of  a  profit  to  be  derived  under  Harold  Frederic's 
will,  the  executor  tells  me  that  Frederic's  debts  amount 
to  something  like  two  thousand  pounds,  while  his  assets 
are  now  nil,  and  scarcely  likely  ever  to  reach  the  in- 
debtedness. Perhaps  the  virulence  of  the  prosecution 
and  persecution  will  cease  now  that  the  profit  is  known 
to  be  non-existent.  Frank  Harris, 

"THE  MUSKETEERS." 

A FIRST  night  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  is  quite 
as  much  a  social  as  a  dramatic  event  of  im- 
portance, and  perhaps  for  this  reason  the  contributor 
of  dramatic  criticism  to  the  "Saturday  Review"  pre- 
ferred to  appear,  on  the  occasion  of  the  production 
of  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy's  version  of  the  elder  Dumas's 
famous  novel.  In  another  character  than  that  of  critic. 
In  any  case,  it  is  at  his  request  that  I  take  up  my 
heavier  pen. 

Mr.  Grundy's  piece  has  one  great  merit  which  has,  no 
doubt,  been  already  commented  on,  but  Is  at  once  sO' 
conspicuous,  wonderful  and  solitary  that  he  can  hardly 
be  praised  too  much  for  it.  I  refer  to  the  marvellous 
skill  and  ingenuity  he  has  displayed  in  telling  a  clear 
story,  while  he  managed  at  the  same  time  to  include  a 
very  large  number  of  the  leading  Incidents  which  give 
character  to  the  novel,  and  are  familiar  even  to  many 
who  have  never  read  and  never  will  read  it.  Amongf 
playgoers  at  least  I  believe  these  persons  to  be  the. 
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,nore  numerous,  an.l  for  once.  I   fear,  Max_  was^  in  a 
maiorilv  when,  in  speakin-  of  Mr.  Hamilton  s  Three 
Musket'oers  "  the  other  dav  he  claimed  to  be  amon^^  the 
number.    This  quality  of  clearness  will  add  very  much 
to  the   popularitv  of   the  version  at   Her  Majesty -s. 
The    trcneration  '  which    sat    in    measureless  content 
throuiih  repealed  performances  of  "The  Hunchback 
has  ffone,  and  with  it  went  the  taste  lor  dramatic 
puzzles.    Whether  Mr.  Grundy  was  exhausted  or  not 
by  the  exercise  of  so  much  ingenuity  in  the  construction 
of  his  piece  it  is  Impossible  to  say,  but  he  has  exhibited 
■certain  ijrave  shortcomings  which  are  not  usually  found 
in  his  'work.    The  first  error  appears  to  me  to  be 
capital.     In  common,  I  believe,  with  most  real  lovers  ot 
the  modern  stage,  I  go  to  the  theatre  mainly  m  order  to 
see  a  favourite  actor  or  actress,  and  the  play  is  more  or 
less  satistactorv  according  as  it  gives  the  leading  actor 
opportunity  for  a  due  display  of  his  talents     It  must  be 
a  matter  of  common  observation  that,  when  a  young 
lady  In   the   country— country   ladies   are   the  most 
constant  supporters  of  the  drama— is  asked  on  her 
return  from  a  visit  to  town  about  the  plays  she  has 
seen,  the  answer  invariably  is,  "  We  went  to  see  Irving, 
Wyndham,  Beerbohm  Tree,"  as  the  case  may  be  as  it 
to  name  the  play  in  the  same  breath  were  to  insult  the 
actor.    A  concession  is  made  in  Shakespeare— "  we 
saw  So-and-so  in  "Hamlet."    Whatever  Mr.  Archer 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  the  play  is  not  the  thing  to 
the  weaker  brethren.    Now,  but  for  Mr.  Trees  pre- 
dominating personality,  the  part  of  D'Artagnan  would 
be  of  quite  secondary  Importance  in  "The  Musketeers, 
and  even  as  it   is,    the  chief  Interest  is  centred  in 
"Mlladv,"  a  circumstance  which  gives  Mrs.  Brown- 
Potter  an  opportunity  for  showing  quite  unexpected 
powers.    Within  the  present  year  Mr.  Tree  has  allowed 
Mr   Waller  to  play  the  beau  role  in  "Julius  Caesar," 
and,  having  now  done  as  much  for  Mrs.  Brown-Potter, 
he  cannot  ^be  justly  charged  with  indulging  the  vice, 
said  to  be  Inherent  in  actor-managers,  of  monopolising 
his  own  stage.    Two  other  defects  are  very  noticeable  ; 
•first,  the  historical  or  quasi-historical  interest  attaching 
to  the  piece  has  been  woefully  neglected.     Beyond  the 
brawling,  the   costumes  in   some   measure   and  the 
sceneryf  there  is  very  little  seventeenth-century  atmo- 
sphere' 'about  the   performance.    The  dialogue  is  so 
poor  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Grundy  must 
be   credited  with  It.     D'Artagnan's  first  appearance 
furnishes  a  fair  specimen,  when    Mr.   Tree  Is  _  made 
to  say  In  reply  to  the  jeering  crowd  whose  mirth  Is 
aroused  by  the  "original"  colour  of  his  horse,  "There 
is  a  saying  In  my  country  that  those  laugh  best  who 
laugh  last."    The  spirit  of  this  aphorism,  fortunately 
more  common  in  the  mouths  of  persons  of  sixty  than  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  dominates  the  dialogue  ;  and  it  Is 
unpardonable  to  make  the  really  witty  cadet  de  Gascoyne 
talk  such  stuff. 

The  piece  is  divided  Into  ten  tableaux.  Including  a 
prologue  which  explains  the  relations  which  subsisted 
betw-een  Althos,  or,  to  give  his  proper  title,  the  Comte 
de  la  Fere,  with  Milady,  or  Anne  de  Buell,  before  the 
opening  of  the  story.  In  the  programme  the  name  Is 
spelt  "  Breuil,"  and  I  have  no  means  at  hand  of  per- 
suading myself  that  it  Is  misspelt  In  the  ordinary  two- 
volume  edition,  published  by  M.  M.  Caiman  Levy.  The 
prologue  Is  not  uninteresting,  Mrs.  Brown-Potter  strikes 
the  marked  melodramatic  note  which  carries  her  through 
the  part  with  success,  Mr.  Frank  Mills  shows  that  he 
at  last  Is  quite  unable  to  rescue  the  part  of  Athos  from 
absurdity,  and  Mr.  Cookson  manages  to  pull  through 
the  branding  business  In  fairly  credible  fashion,  while  he 
looks  the  part  of  the  terrible  "  Man  in  the  Red  Cloak," 
the  "  Executioner  of  Lille,"  to  the  life. 

The  second  tableau  is  the  pretty  and  amusing  scene 
at  the  inn  at  Meung,  where  the  dramatic  hare  is,  so  to 
speak,  started.  Here  one  sees  the  very  simple  ma- 
terials out  of  which  Dumas  made  his  wonderful 
romance.  The  mere  circumstance  of  a  horse's  curious 
colours  enabled  him  to  strike  the  keynote  of  his  hero's 
character  and  to  begin  to  weave  the  web  of  his  plot. 
The  horse  behaved  with  great  propriety,  and  Mr.  Tree, 
with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Brown-Potter,  contrived  to  keep 
things  on  the  right  side  of  farcical-comedy  line,  beyond 
which  Mr.  Norman  McKInnel,  as  Rochefort,  did  his 
best  to  hurry  them.    Throughout  the  rest  of  the  piece 
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this  geiUlenuin  played  with  some  success,  so  perhaps 
the  blame  for  his  failure  in  this  scene  should  lie  at  the 
door  of  the  author.    Mr.  Tree  was  particularly  excel- 
lent in  the  fight,  which  was  more  elTective  than  the 
elaborate   combat   in    the  third   tableau,  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  scene-painter's  art,  representing  a  quad- 
rangle in  the   Louvre,  where  D'Artagnan  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  Athos,  Aramis  and  Parthos,  also  that 
of  M.  de  Treville,  the  captain  of  the  musketeers.  The 
last  is  played  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who  makes  up  at  least 
twenty  years  older  than  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  the 
time.     He  and  the  King  had  been  boys  together,  and 
as  the  story  opens  in  1625  the  King,  to  be  accurate, 
was  twenty-four  years  old.     The  feature  of  this  tableau 
is,  as  I  have  said,  the  fight  with  the  Cardinal's  guard. 
The  fights,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  arranged  "  under 
the    direction   of  Captain   Hutton,"   and    as   far  as 
their    archaeological    accuracy   is    concerned,  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said.     But  I   wonder  if  Captain 
Hutton  found  this  fight  effective.     The  combatants 
were  arranged  end  on  to  the  audience,  which,  I  submit, 
is  a  mistake.    There  is  no  reality  about  a  stage  sword- 
thrust  seen  from  this  point  of  view.    I  can  only  recall 
two  good   stage   duels   in  the  whole  course  of  my 
experience — Sir    Henry    Irvlng's    in    the   "  Corslcan 
Brothers"    and  the   burlesque  version  of   the  same 
given  by  Miss  Nellie  Farren  and  Mr.  Royce  at  the 
Gaiety.    The  latter,  when  stripped  of  the  extravagance, 
no  doubt   very  funny  in   its  way,   was  fought  with 
vigorous  spirit  and,  I  suspect,  a  truth  which  I  have 
found  lacking  In  more  serious  stage  encounters.  Who 
has  ever  seen  the  duel  in  "  Hamlet,"  on  which  so  much 
depends,  satisfactorily  presented  ?    This  sort  of  thing 
is  really  better  done  in  France.    The  next  scene,  which 
takes  place  In  Milady's  lodgings,  is  in  every  way  the 
most  Important  of  the  whole  series  of  tableaux.  It 
affords  Mr.  Tree  his  one  chance  throughout  the  entire 
piece  of  showing  those  qualities  which  have  earned  him 
the  high  place  he  deservedly  holds  in  his  profession. 
Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Terriss  there  is  no  actor  on  the 
stage  who  wears  the  fashions  of  a  bygone  age  with 
greater  ease  and  distinction  as  Mr.  Tree.    In  this 
case  he  appears  in  a  very  handsome  and  carefully  con- 
sidered suit  of  yellow  and  blue,  and,  were  it  not  for  his 
stature,  his  appearance  might  be  said  to  suggest  the 
character  he  Is  playing  with  some  approach  to  vralsem- 
blance— his  physique  is  against  him   all  through  the 
part.     The  dramatic  incident  of  the  discovery  of  the 
fleur  de  lis  branded  on  Milady's  shoulder  Is  done  full 
justice  to  ;  the  love-making  is  excellent.    Mrs.  Brown- 
Potter  is  quite  admirable  here,  and  Mr.  Grundy  avoided 
wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  the  young  lady  In  the 
dress-circle  with  much  skill.     But  the  playwright's 
great  coup  Is  reserved  for  the  ninth  tableau,  w^hen 
D'Artagnan  returns  with  his  companions  bearing  the 
diamonds  which  the  Queen  had  given  to  Buckingham, 
and  must  wear  at  the  Ball  if  she  is  to  preserve  her  re- 
putation with  the  King.    The  time  is  rapidly  running 
out  when  the  clatter  of  horses  is  heard  on  the  pave- 
ment outside  the  palace,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 
Finally,  the  musketeers  burst  Into  the  room,  travel- 
stained  and  exhausted,  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  I 
cannot   admire    the  way  the    thing   is   done.  The 
musketeers  strike  attitudes  in  the  manner  of  comic-opera 
brigands  or  pantomlmists  ;  but  this  is  not  Mr.  Grundy's 
fault.     The  effect  of  the  "noise  outside"  has  never 
been  used  to  better  purpose.     I  have  little  space  to 
speak  of  the  other  performers.    The  Richelieu  of  Mr. 
McLeay  was  a  creditable  piece  of  work,  on  the  sound 
lines  of  a  good  stage  convention.     He  wore  his  mag- 
nificent dress  well,  and  the  great  exit  after  his  disgrace 
was  the  finest  pictorial  effect  in  the  piece.     His  in- 
trusion, disguised  as  a  friar,  in  the  second  tableau  was 
a  most  unnecessary  error  of  taste,  of  which  Mr.  Grundy 
should  be  heartily  ashamed.    Mrs.  Tree  looked  charm- 
ing as  Anne  of  Austria.     But  it  is  melancholy  to  think 
that  an  actress  possessing  such  remarkable  talents  for 
comedy  should  be  fated  to  waste  so  much  time  In  parts 
of  this  description.    Miss  Mabel  Love  as  her  attendant 
gave  evidence  of  careful  drilling.      Clearly  she  felt 
some  surprise  at  finding  herself  on  the  boards  of  Her 
Majesty's — a   surprise  which   the   audience  probably 
shared.    It  is  necessary  to  remind  Mr.  Herbert  Ross 
that  he  is  cast  for  the  character  of  Louis  XIII.,  not 
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Agag  ;  he  should  reconsider  his  interpretation  of  the 
part  with  least  possible  delay.  Mr.  Waller,  who  was 
an  almost  ideal  Husbtunl  and  a  noble  Roman  of  singular 
merit,  is  quite  unacceptable  as  an  English  nobleman.  If 
the  part  was  short,  the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  is  of  some  importance.  It  would 
have  been  worth  Mr.  Waller's  while  to  make  a  short 
pilgrimage  to  Hampton  Court.  There,  on  looking 
either  at  the  group  by  Hendhurst,  or  the  other  por- 
trait, he  would"  have  seen  that  the  Duke  wore  a  beard. 
He  should  have  dressed  very  handsomely  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  at  the  same  time  with  simplicity  becoming  a 
nobleman,  travelling  incognito,  who  could  not  forget 
that  he  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time. 

In  this  connexion  I  may  observe  that  of  late  years 
there  has  been  an  ever-growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
our  actors  and  actresses  to  subject  themselves  to 
sesthetic  laws  never  intended  for  them.  The  delicacy 
of  colour  which  goes  to  make  the  harmony  of  a  picture 
renders  the  stage  colourless.  An  intrinsically  beautiful 
blue,  chosen  at  Peter  Robinson's  by  a  lady  of  taste, 
will  become  a  pale  and  Insignificant  piece  of  drapery 
when  seen  from  the  stalls.  Had  Mrs.  Brown-Potter 
but  looked  at  the  exquisite  portrait  of  Hdl^ne  Fourmont 
at  Dulwich  she  would,  with  her  quite  exceptional  taste, 
have  had  an  admirable  model  for  her  deshabille. 
Vandyck  would  have  stood  her  in  good  stead  in  correcting 
the  designs  for  her  full  costume.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that,  while  our  actors  are  content  to  dress  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  our  actresses  are  free  to  wander  too 
far  from  the  doors  of  Paquin  or  Worth.  Better  things 
might  at  least  be  expected  from  Mrs.  Tree.  At  the 
period  of  the  piece  Anne  of  Austria  was  living  in  com- 
parative retirement  under  a  load  of  suspicion  ;  except 
at  the  Ball  she  should  have  appeared  in  the  hand- 
some sombre  garments  of  which  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyck's  pictures  afford  so  many  examples.  Such  hats  as 
Mrs.  Tree  wears  on  her  first  appearance  would  have  been 
more  suitable  to  the  character  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
or  Madame  d'Aiguillen  than  the  proud  queen.  Had  she 
elected  to  model  her  appearance  on  one  of  the  many 
of  Henrietta  Maria  in  our  English  galleries  the  effect 
would  have  been  convincing  as  well  as  charming.  In 
an  historical  play  as  plays  are  now  put  on  the  stage, 
attention  to  these  matters  seems  to  be  a  necessity, 
otherwise  we  get  dangerously  near  the  realm  of 
pantomine.  Half  of  the  success  which  Mr.  Pinero's 
"Trelawny  of  the  Wells"  met  with  was  due  to  the 
hoops  that  were  nightly  bowled  over  the  stage  of  the 
Court  Theatre. 

THE  CHAOS  OF  OUR  EDUCATION  SYSTEM. 

I. 

THIi  insular  pride  and  narrow-minded  obstinacy  of 
Englishmen  have  led  to  a  state  of  national  back- 
wardness w^hich  docs  not  find  its  parallel  in  any  other 
civilised  quarter  of  the  globe.  For  generations  the 
people  of  this  country  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
absurd  notion  that  an  Englishman  can  beat  half-a-dozen 
foreigners  ;  and  wilful  blindness  to  the  immense 
industrial  strides  which  have  been  made  by  our  competi- 
tors abroad,  who  are  leaving  us  far  behind,  has  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  a  state  of  such  complete  national 
chaos,  as  regards  the  instruction  of  our  population,  that 
our  very  existence  as  a  great  and  prosperous  community 
is  threatened  with  extinction.  The  dense  ignorance  of 
the  masses  of  our  population  destroys  all  chance  of  the 
pressure  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  without  which 
little  attempt  is  made  on  the  part  of  governments  to 
remedy  abuses  in  this  country.  But  the  selfish,^  and  by 
no  means  disinterested,  indifference  of  the  administrative 
classes  must  by  some  means  be  roused  into  energetic 
action  ;  and  those  patriotic  individuals  who  have  some 
concern  for  the  prestige  of  the  English  nation  and  the 
future  welfare  of  posterity  must  lose  no  opportunity  of 
forcing  upon  responsible  ministers  and  the  public  mind  the 
urgent  necessity  of  immediate  reform  in  our  educational 
system.  A  huge  waste  of  public  money  is  involved  by 
the  absurdities  of  an  organization  which  sets  a  variety 
of  educational  authorities  in  open  conflict  and  competi- 
tion throughout  the  country,  and  which  does  not  even 
succeed,  owing  to  inherent  defects  and  the  lax  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  in  providing  the  children  of  the 


working-classes  with  a  solid  foundation  of  elementary- 
knowledge.  If  large  sums  are  annually  contributed  by 
the  exchequer  for  the  maintenance  of  efficient  schools 
throughout  the  country,  taxpayers  ought  to  insist  upor> 
the  establishment  of  such  a  system  of  distribution  and 
control  that  the  object  of  this  vast  expenditure  is  in 
some  way  realised.  At  present  the  greater  part  of  our 
outlay  is  wasted. 

A  brief  review  of  the  legislation  which  has  been 
passed  for  the  furtherance  of  education  will  be  useful  in 
indicating  exactly  what  has  been  accomplished  in  that 
direction,  and  how  much  has  to  be  undone,  and  how 
much  more  remains  to   be   done   before   any  satis- 
factory results  are  even  within   measurable  distance 
of  attainment.    By  the  Act  of  1870,  School  Boards  were 
created,  to  which  were  assigned  specific  spheres  of 
influence.     The  necessity  of  prescribing  school  areas 
becomes  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  county 
government  was  not  then  in  existence  ;  but  the  con- 
stitution of  parishes  as  school  districts  was  a  fatal  and 
idiotic  blunder,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that 
in  many  poor  districts  the  election  and  administrative 
charges  alone  swallow  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sum 
levied  for  education  out  of  the  rates.    The  Act  made, 
moreover,  no  provision  whatever  for  the  supply  of  any- 
thing  more   than   elementary    education.    For  nine- 
teen years  this  state  of  affairs  remained  unremedied;, 
although   in   certain   enlightened    centres,    such  as 
Bradford    and    Birmingham,    higher    grade  schools 
were   supplied   by  the  School  Boards  without  legal 
authority,   in   response  to    the    ratepayers'  demands- 
for  superior  education.    At  last,  in  1889,  an  Act  \vas 
passed,  entitled  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  by  which 
technical  and  scientific  instruction  could  be  provided  by 
the  County,  and  Urban  District,  Councils  and  by  the 
Municipal  Authorities  of  towns.    Power  was  given  them 
to  levy  a  rate,  not  exceeding  one  penny  in  the  pound, 
for  this  purpose.     But,    in   most  cases,    the  objec- 
tion of  the  ratepayers  to    this   additional   rate  has 
rendered  the  Act  a  dead  letter.    An  important  event 
happened  in  i8go,  when  a  surplus  sum  of  three-quarters- 
of  a  million  was  handed  over,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
the   County    Councils   and   the   Councils  of  County 
Boroughs  with  power  to  spend  it,  if  they  wished,  in 
technical  instruction.     Had  there  been  anything  like  a 
reasonable  system  of  distribution  a  great  deal  might 
have  been  accomplished  in   the   interests   of  higher 
education.    But  all  was  chaos  ;  and  the  gift  of  this- 
munificent  sum  of  money  only  created  a  state  of  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.    Since  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  bitter  and  acrimonious  quarrels  between  conflicting 
authorities  have  been  continuous,  to  the  detriment  of 
educational  progress.    The  Municipal  Councils  of  towns 
which  are  not  County  Boroughs  can  only  receive  grants 
of  this  money  from  the  County  Councils,  although  they 
have  power  to  levy  rates  for  technical  schools  ;  and  the 
disputes  accruing  from  this  anomalous  state  of  affairs 
are   of  incessant  occurrence.     But  the  most  violent 
opposition  to  this  unlucky  arrangement  proceeds  from- 
the  School  Boards,  who  are  jealous  of  the  powers  which 
have  been  conferred  on  rival  bodies.    They  claim  that 
the  "  Drink  money,"  as  it  is  termed,  should  have  been 
given  to  them  ;  and  their  attitude  is  so  uncompromising 
on  this  vital  matter,  that  they  have  absolutely  refused 
to  come  to  terms.    A  very  simple  scheme  was  suggested 
by  the  Vice-President  last  year,  when  he  proposed  that 
the  Town  Councils  and  School  Boards  should  form 
joint-committees  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  higher 
education  in  their  districts,  and  that  the  Parliamentary 
grant  for  science  and  art  instruction  should  be  handed 
over  to  them  for  distribution.    But  the  School  Boards 
have  opposed  this  suggestion  with  the  utmost  violence, 
declaring,  most  absurdly,  the  Vice-President's  action 
to  be  illegal  ;  as  if  any  illegal  use  of  money  voted  by 
Parliament  would  not  be  at  once  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
Controller  and  Auditor  General.     One   cannot  help- 
inferring  that  the  School  Boards  wish  to  play  in  educa- 
tional matters  the  same  role  played  formerly  by  the: 
Jesuits  in  public  affairs,  and  that  they  do  not  mmdi 
damaging  the  cause  of  higher  education,  provided  they 
can  get  all  the  power  into  their  own  hands. 

It  was  not  until  1891  that  the  blessings  of  free 
education  were  conferred  upon  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  cost  being  borne  by  the  Central  Govern- 
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meiit.  lUit  this  measure  was  conceived  willi  such 
bUuulering  fatuity  tliat  its  principal  etTect  was  to 
kill  the  Voluntary  schools  in  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  by  practically  preventing  the  charging  of  fees. 
Having,  in  their  ignorance,  commenced  the  ruin  of  the 
Voluntary  schools  in  iS()i,  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment gave  them  the  (<)///>  </<•  ji,>nhT  in  181)7.  The  only 
effect  of  the  legislation  intended  for  their  deliverance 
has  been  that  in  towns  the  \'oluntary  schools  are  ab- 
solutelv  inellicient.  and  that  in  the  country  the  grants 
in  aid  are  simplv  taking  the  place  of  local  subscriptions. 
That  is  all  which  the  legislative  elTorts  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  able  to  accomplish  for 
elementarv  and  secondary  education.  For  the  latter 
nothing  has  been  attempted  beyond  the  grant  of  the 
surplus  sum  out  of  the  Fxchequer,  unless  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Bill  of 
1898  could  be  construed  into  making  a  step  in  that 
direction.  With  this  sham  reform  we  have  already 
dealt  at  length  on  a  former  occasion  ;  suffice  it,  there- 
fore, if  we' repeat  that  the  Bill,  far  from  promoting 
-secondary  or  any  other  kind  of  education,  will  eff"ect 
nothing  beyond  a  change  of  names  and  the  shifting  of 
unimportant  responsibilities  from  one  set  of  officials  to 
another. 

An  organized  system  of  higher  education  does  not 
exist  at  all  in  this  country.  There  are  an  indefnite 
number  of  private  schools  ;  but  no  statistics  are  avail- 
able, either  as  to  the  schools  themselves  or  the  number 
of  scholars  who  attend  them  ;  while,  as  regards  their 
efficiency,  it  can  only  be  gathered  from  hearsay  that 
some  are  good  and  others  very  bad.  Of  grammar  schools 
and  endowed  schools  there  are  between  five  and  six 
hundred,  educating  about  70,000  scholars.  These 
schools  are  overlapped  by  higher  grade  schools 
instituted  by  the  School  Board,  Municipal,  and  other 
educational  authorities  to  an  extent  that  involves  a 
shameful  waste  of  money.  These  rival  authorities 
compete  with  each  other,  cutting  each  other's  throats, 
and  damaging  in  every  possible  way  the  local  develop- 
ment of  higher  education.  In  some  laudable  instances. 
City  Councils  and  School  Boards  have  arranged  a 
joint  scheme  by  which  the  subjects  taught  in  rival 
institutions  have  been  regulated  so  as  to  prevent 
clashing.  But  it  is  only  in  towns  like  Manchester  or 
Sheffield  that  so  much  common-sense  is  to  be  found 
among  the  local  authorities  ;  and  there  are  cities  like 
Bristol  and  Brighton  where  the  rival  authorities 
are  at  open  war.  What  is  severely  needed  is  a 
practical  system  of  State  organization.  Without 
that,  the  selfish  ambitions  of  individuals  will  lead  to 
friction  and  rivalry  either  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of 
personal  aggrandisement,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
School  Boards,  with  the  concerted  policy  of  obtaining 
exclusive  power. 

This  chaotic  disorganization  is  not  even  the  most 
pressing  evil  from  which  the  cause  of  educational  pro- 
gress suffers.  The  case  of  the  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  reveals  the  utter  rottenness  and  futility  of  our 
entire  national  system.  The  whole  scheme  of  these 
■evening  classes  is  destroyed  by  the  state  of  ignorance 
in  which  children  leave  the  elementary  schools.  The 
multifarious  causes  of  this  general  inefficiency  must  be 
■dealt  with  in  another  article  ;  but  its  eff'ect  upon  higher 
education  is  disastrous.  These  Continuation  schools 
are  in  many  cases  nothing  more  than  schools  in  which 
elementary  subjects  are  properly  taught.  The  statistics 
given  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Brewer,  the  inspector  of  the 
Blackburn  District,  furnish  astonishing  evidence  of  the 
fact  just  adduced.  Out  of  116  Continuation  Schools 
visited  by  him  in  1897,  there  were  only  four  in  which 
elementary  subjects  were  not  taught  ;  in  twenty-six, 
only  one  subject  was  taught  in  addition  to  the  elemen- 
tary instruction  ;  and  in  thirteen  schools  elementary 
subjects  alone  were  taught.  "  I  doubt,"  he  said, 
■"  whether  more  than  one-fourth,  or  at  the  outside  one- 
third,  of  these  rightly  deserve  the  title  of  '  Continuation' 
Schools. " 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  promoters 
of  higher  education  in  this  country  are  absolutely 
at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  that  no  such  thing  exists  as 
any  sort  or  kind  of  organization.  The  opposition  of 
the  ratepayers  in  some  localities,  the  rivalries  and  quarrels 
.of  the  educational  authorities  in  others,  are  in  them- 


selves absolute  bars  to  progress.  Until  some  plan  h;is 
been  carried  into  effect  by  which  powers  are  conferred 
upon  authorities  presiding  over  large  areas  to  aid  .ind 
co-ordinate  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  within 
their  jurisdiction,  no  advance  is  likely  to  be  made.  Hut 
before  any  effectual  help  can  be  given  to  higher  educa- 
tion, the  whole  scheme  of  elementary  instruction,  which 
is  in  a  far  more  deplorable  state  of  inefficiency,  must  be 
completely  revolutionised. 

GORDON  IN  CHINA.  — I. 
With  some  Unpuulished  Letters. 

WE  are  enabled  to  give  below  the  text  of  some 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  written  by  General 
Gordon  during  the  time  when,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  as 
simple  Major  of  Engineers  lent  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, he  was  engaged  in  crushing  a  rebellion  that  had 
for  over  a  dozen  years  exhausted  and  defeated  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  armies.  The 
Taeping  rebellion,  after  simmering  for  years  among  the 
Southern  Chinese  in  the  form  of  discontent  w-ith  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  finally  broke  out  in  Kwang-si  in  1850 
and  steadily  spread,  till  the  greater  part  of  inland  China 
south  of  the  Yangtse  was  lost  to  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  China  was,  during  the  later  fifties, 
in  almost  constant  conflict  with  England  and  France 
naturally  did  not  mend  matters,  but  after  the  peace  of 
i860  the  Western  Governments  lent  what  assistance 
they  could  to  Peking  in  its  struggle  with  the  South. 
Still  matters  underwent  little  improvement,  Chinese 
incapacity  and  corruption  following  their  usual  course, 
till  in  1863  the  English  representatives  in  Shanghai 
took  steps  to  urge  final  measures.  Major  Gordon  was 
induced  to  enter  the  China  service  and  a  specially 
organized  army  was  placed  under  his  control. 

Gordon  was,  as  is  well  known,  horrified  at  the  mingled 
ferocity  and  incapacity  of  the  viceroys  and  generals 
with  whom  he  had  to  work ;  indeed,  the  excesses  com- 
mitted by  his  Chinese  coadjutors  at  one  period  very 
nearly  ended  In  his  final  retirement.  The  conduct  of  the 
troops  under  their  Chinese  leaders  was  a  source  of  daily 
irritation  to  Gordon,  who,  however,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  operations  was  inclined  to  condone  what  he  could 
not  remedy,  foreseeing  that  constant  bickering  with  men 
to  whom  ordinary  humanity  in  warfare  was  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  could  end  in  no  satisfactory  result.  He 
was,  however,  always  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Chinese  Generals,  in  forcible  yet  quiet  language,  to 
acts  which  seemed  of  more  than  usual  ferocity. 
The  operations  around  the  Sungkiang  district  were 
in  particular  fruitful  with  atrocious  barbarities. 
The  Chinese  were  not  only  at  two  with  him  in  the 
management  of  the  campaign,  but  likewise  in  their 
provision  for  It.  Supplies  were  daily  needed,  and  daily 
were  not  forthcoming,  money  was  wanted  and  the 
accounts  at  the  Chinese  headquarters  were  so  abominably 
kept  that  it  was  never  known  what  funds  there  were  In 
hand. 

Gordon  was,  of  course,  no  Chinese  scholar ;  didn't 
speak  the  language  even  ;  but  had  a  keen  comprehension 
of  the  Oriental  character,  and  some  singularly  able 
Englishmen,  conversant  with  both  the  language  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Chinese,  to  assist  him.  In  respect 
of  the  latter  point.  It  is  a  fact  often  overlooked  that 
Gordon,  able  as  he  was,  could  not  have  succeeded  and 
earned  his  well-merited  reputation  in  China  without  these 
capable  advisers.  One  of  those  lieutenants  who  was 
more  particularly  of  the  greatest  assistance  was  the 
late  Sir  Chaloner  Alabaster,  K.C.M.G.,  once  Consul- 
General  In  China,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Gordon's, 
to  whom  these  letters  were  addressed — the  position 
being  that  Gordon  was  with  his  forces  operating  while 
Mr.  Alabaster  was  with  the  Fuhtal  (or  Governor)  In 
the  provincial  capital  keeping  the  civil  officials  in  a 
good  frame  of  mind  and  acting  generally  as  a  tonic. 

Letter  I. 

"  28  March,  1863. 

"My  dear  a  ,  Will  you  inform  the  Fuhtai  that 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  excesses,  which  I  daresay  he 
may  have  heard  of,  have  been  committed,  but  that  this 
will  not  Interfere  with  my  relieving  Changow.  The 
men  will  embark  on  arrival  of  the  steamers.    The  arms 
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will  go  up  with  the  '  Zingari,'  with  directions  to  J  

to  hold  on  till  I  come  up,  and  not  to  undertake  any- 
thing till  I  come  up,  which  will  be  on  Wednesday,  I 
hope. 

"I  wish  vou  to  tell  Fuhtai  I  am  horrified  at  the 
outrages,  and  I  will  put  them  down.     I  do  not  know 

the  ins  and  outs  of  the  case,  but  I  think  B  ,  my 

officer,  and  Li  are  somewhat  to  blame.  The  Fuhtai 
may  rely  on  this  (D.V.),  that  I  will  get  the  force  under 
command,  that  it  shall  not  be  anti-Chinese,  and  that  it 
shall  be  worth  its  money. 

"  I,  however,  would  recommend  the  men  going  on 
this  expedition  and  the  others  being  paid  before  they 
leave  ;  not  that  they  deserve  it,  but  because  we  want 
Changsu  relieved.  I  am  determined  to  make  them 
smart  for  this,  but  now  Changsu  is  threatened^  it  Is 
necessary  to  cajole  them.  The  Fuhtai  need  not  think  I 
\\\\\  look  over  this.  If  possible,  get  the  pay  sent  up  in 
steamer  '  Kiangon  '  before  end  of  the  month,  and  thus  I 
will  be  able  to"  get  the  men  paid  before  I  leave  ;  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  the  payment  over  before  the 
steamer  arrives  from  Fushan.  The  Fuhtai  must  not 
think  that  I  will  look  over  this. — Yours  truly, 

(Signed)       "  C.  G.  Gordon. 

"  P.S. — Send  money  for  Fushan  Expedition  to 
Fushan  with  me.  I  will  answer  for  the  money. 
Remind  the  Fuhtai  about  the  rations.  I  go  up  (when 
H — —  comes)  with  the  troops  to  Fushan." 

The  force  under  Gordon's  command  was  a  mere 
rabble — undisciplined  and  explosive,  and  with  this 
material  he  was  expected  in  an  instant,  as  by  some 
miracle,  to  create  a  perfect  fighting  machine.  Urgent 
requisitions  for  reliable  trained  men  were  repeatedly 
made  to  him,  so  that  his  work  was  practically  endless. 
All  this  with  resources  slowly  dragged  from  the  Chinese 
treasuries. 

Letter  II. 

"  29  March,  1863. 

"  Mv  DEAR  A  ,  The  Zingari  left  this  last  night  : 

everything  is  quiet  and  likely  to  remain  so.  The 
steamers  ought  to  be  back  on  Wednesday,  and  if  the  men 
are  paid  before  that  they  can  start  at  once.  Please  tell 
the  Fuhtai  that  it  would'be  as  well  to  tell  the  Mandarins 
here  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  avoid  (tem- 
porarily till  I  get  the  force  into  better  order)  taking  out 
the  men  from  the  ranks.  If  they  really  want  a  man,  or 
rather  if  the  Fuhtai  wants  a  man,  I  will  be  ready  to  give 
him  every  assistance,  but  I  would  rather  he  would  defer 
this  for  the  present.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  the  force 
paid  before  I  leave  for  Fushan,  and  want  the  money 
sent  to  the  troops  up  there. 

"  You  may  repeat  to  Fuhtai  that  if  I  cannot  give  him 
a  disciplined  force,  I  will  disband  the  present  force  so 
that  it  shall  give  no  trouble. — Yours  truly, 

(Signed)       "  C.  G.  Gordon. 

"  P.S. — Will  you  send  the  enclosed  requisition  to 

W  when  I'uhtai  approves?    Please  send  samples  at 

same  lime. 

"  P.S.  —  Will  you  ask  Fuhtai  if  he  can  give  mc  a 
joss-house  in  Shanghai  for  stores?" 

Requisitions  for  some  of  lils  trained  men  and  a  kind 
of  semi-reliance  on  his  measures  were  combined  with 
frequent  interference  with  the  administration  of  the 
force,  and  an  inner  belief  that  the  General  acted  from 
interested  motives.  Thus  in  a  letter  dated  two  days 
later  than  the  foregoing  : 

Letter  III. 

"  Mv  DEAR  A  ,  Kah  has  arrived  with  part  of  the 

coin. 

"  I  would  like  to  defer  deciding  on  the  purchase  of 
Kinchow  till  I  return  from  Fushan,  as  I  think  the  Myson 
would  be  rather  a  loss,  and  as  yet  I  am  not  quite  ««/^/// 
about  the  force.  Will  you  tell  the  Fuhtai  that  I  will 
stop  the  practice  at  the  Buttresses,  and  will  get  the 
force  in  good  order  (D.V.)  very  shortly-  The  Fuiitai 
may  depend  on  my  carrying  out  iiis  orders,  but  he  must 
remember  that  I  am  just  at  this  moment  very  dilficultly 
placed  ;  my  first  endeavour  must  be  to  get  tiic  ofiicers  in 
order,  and  then  will  get  the  men.  If  I  try  both  at  once 
I  shall  fail,  as  they  officers  and  men  -would  combine 
against  me  ;  and  though  the  complete  dissolution  of 
the  force  would  not  be  dilficult,  yet  it  is  just  now  re- 


quired to  relieve  Hangshu.  I  must  be  allowed  a  little 
law,  but  if,  at  the  end  of,  say,  two  months,  I  have  not 
reduced  the  force  to  order,  I  will  either  recommend  its 
dissolution  or  some  very  stringent  measures  being 
taken.  Just  now  it  would  not  do,  as  he  wants  their 
services  for  Hangshu.  I  will  write  to  Wade  to-night 
about  the  matter.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  respon- 
sible to  Fuhtai  for  payment,  but  J          or  D  ,  or 

some  one  known  to  the  officials,  must  name  the  ac- 
countant to  pay  the  men.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  he 
can  do  what  he  likes.    I  will  write  again  to-night.  I 

expect  steamer  to-morrow.    A  ,  the  bearer  of  this 

note,  will  take  charge  of  rations  if  the  Fuhtai  has  them 
ready.  Before  my  return  please  see  to  the  rations  for 
1200  men  for  10  days  being  sent  to  this  place  for  opera- 
tions against  rebels.    S          has  become  commandant 

of  Sungkiang  during  my  absence  ;  he  will  keep  things 
quiet,  but  I  hope  he  will  not  kick  up  a  row.    I  have  told 

S  to  write  to  you  ;  I  do  not  yet  see  any  necessity 

of  your  coming  up.  All  I  ask  of  Fuhtai  is  to  believe 
me  disinterested  for  a  month  or  so.  In  spite  of  what  he 
may  hear. — Yours  truly  and  obliged, 

(Signed)       "  C.  G.  Gordon." 

{To  be  coJitijnied.) 

TWO  TURNERIANS. 

,^HERE  Turner  ended  was  hardly  the  place  for  a 
*  *  school  to  begin.  That  extravagant  holocaust 
into  which  mountains,  forests,  cities,  navies.  Inflamed 
oceans,  and  painting  itself  were  cast,  that  last  despairing 
sacrifice  of  the  sun-worshipper,  was  no  model  for  the 
beginner's  modest  flame.  And  the  meteoric  close  of  his- 
career  eclipsed  its  quieter  periods.  The  enormous  scope 
of  his  production,  its  volume,  its  progression  up  to  the 
last  when  all  took  fire,  and  the  fascination  of  the  blaze 
left  a  kind  of  exhaustion  over  all  that  he  had  under- 
taken. The  field  seemed  to  be  reaped,  the  vein  worked 
out,  the  Inspiration  spent.  Nineteen  thousand  of  the 
master's  sketches  and  studies  were  piously  laid  up  in. 
the  National  Gallery,  and  seemed  beyond  seedbearing. 
Painters  wandered  off  to  cool  their  eyes  with  the  grey 
and  green  of  Constable,  or  seized  on  any  kind  ot 
painting  that  pretended  to  do  without  composition,  till 
artlessness  culminated  In  the  landscape  of  Millals  and 
his  followers.  This  kind  of  eclipse  or  fallow  Is  inevit- 
able whenever  an  art  appears  to  have  become  fully  ripe 
In  the  last  man's  hands.  An  artist  must  be  able  to 
persuade  himself  either  that  he  is  carrying  to  completioni 
something  begun  by  his  forerunner,  or  that  it  is  his  to- 
denounce  the  fraud  of  his  predecessor  and  to  discover 
afresh  the  secret  of  art.  He  may  find  it  in  another 
country,  in  a  past  century,  or  in  his  own  head,  but  it 
must  appear  to  him  a  new  or  neglected  gospel.  A 
generation  will  pass  by  masterpieces  with  blind  eyes  as 
if  all  the  nerves  that  could  respond  to  that  stimulus 
were  tired  and  asleep,  and  the  day's  work  must  be  done 
by  those  left  awake,  and  built  of  neglected  sensations. 

The  literary  appreciation  of  painting  obscures  this; 
common  occurrence,  for  the  general  admiration  fre- 
quently reaches  its  cUmax  at  the  time  when  the  master 
Is  least  of  an  active  power  for  fresh  production.  Hi& 
name  becomes  a  household  word  and  his  doctrine 
established  in  the  books,  while  his  school  is  deserted 
and  the  impressionable  pupils  have  slipped  away  to 
attempt  anything  but  what  is  expected  of  them.  So  it 
has  been  with  Turner.  Everybody  has  been  admiring 
him,  studying  him,  worshipping  him,  except  the 
painter  ;  this  vast  magazine  of  the  landscape  art  has; 
been  as  if  it  were  not. 

I  speak  of  painters  who  go  with  the  tide,  who  take- 
the  middle  of  the  swim  ;  there  are  always  a  few 
haunters  of  backwaters.  Doubtless  Turner  has  never 
been  without  witnesses.  When  we  find  a  young  man, 
a  man  born  late  enough  to  pick  up  with  spirit  and  zest 
the  dropped  thread  of  the  English  drawings,  we  must 
not  forget  one  artist  who  was  before  him— Sir  Seymour 
Haden.  It  may  be  partly  due  to  him  that  the  man  of 
whom  I  speak,  Mr.  Oliver  Hall,  has  returned  to  the  old 
field.     However  that  may  be,  he  finds  it  fruitful. 

Mr.  Oliver  Hall's  work  has  been  familiar  to  visitors 
the  Painter-Etchers'  exhibitions  at  for  some  years.  His 
studies  of  trees  have  been  among  the  best  things  there, 
but  It  is  diflicult  to  guess  how  far  this  may  have  made- 
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his  name  ijeiK-raHv  known.  A  collection  ol  his^  recenl 
lilhosrraphs  and  paintin-s  is  now  on  view  at  Messrs. 
Powtleswells  in  l?ond  Street,  and  1  iiope  everybody  will 
00  to  see  them.  The  paintin-s,  it  should  be  said,  are 
"not  so  L'ood  as  the  lithoi^raphs.  When  they  are  ana- 
lysed into  form  and  colour,  the  charm  ot  drawm-  and 
arrantrement  is  there,  but  the  colour  has  been  applied 
in  rather  a  tentative  way,  in  rubbings  over  mono- 
chrome preparations,  so  that  it  is  either  too  thin  and 
brown  or  else  too  transparently  strong.  _  Something, 
too.  of  the  habit  of  left-out  spaces  persists  from  the 
black  and  white  work.  But  there  are  P^^^-;.^"/; 
crreat  tenderness  in  some  ot  the  skies,  and  Mr  Hall 
may  vet  master  the  oil  medium  as  he  already  has 
mastered  the  needle  and  the  chalk. 

When   1   call  Mr.  Oliver  Hall  a  Turnerian  I  mean 
that  he  has  reduced  trees,  clouds,  the  course  of  rivers 
and  roads,  the  undulations  of  foreground,  the  ridges  ot 
hills  and  the  towns  perched  upon   them  or  nestled 
between  them  to  Turner-like  terms  ;  preserving  their 
natural  accidental  life,  he  yet  discovers  in  them  a  suave  or 
clear-out  pattern.    The  parts  of  his  design  fit  easily  and 
sracefullv  together  like  the  organs  of  a  body  within  its 
Ikin,  not  like  stones  chopped  into  shape  and  fitted  in  a 
wall     His  forms  are  not  bald  decorative  symbols  any 
more  than  thev  are  clumsy  copyings  of  bits.  In  designing 
a  clump  of  trees  he  does  not  take  over  Turner  s  final 
mannerism  instead  of  using  his  eyes ;  he  keeps  the 
sharp  note  of  nature  in  a  branch  that  tumbles  un- 
expectedly, or  a  trunk  that  crosses  with  stiflF  tonic  effect 
the  pliant  lines  of  the  others,  but,  sudden  in  its  place, 
such  a  line  will  be  found  to  have  its  responses  in  other 
parts  of  the  composition.    Throughout  his  tree-drawing 
there  is  that  wary  combination  of  rigid  and  flowing  that 
IS  found  in  the  tree  draughtsmen,  Titian  and  Turner. 
That  is  an  example  of  what  holds  throughout  ;  there  is 
ahvavs  the  real  stufif  for  each  feature,  but  so  studied 
and  commanded  that  they  become  the  freely  handled 
pieces  in  the  whole  graceful  fabric  ;  the  foims  of  clouds 
and  uplands  are  such  as  no  one  could  invent  in  their 
Intricate  life,  but  the  uninventable  has  fallen  under  the 
«yes  of  an  inventor,  a  maker's  mind  follows  along  the 
natural  lines  on  the  pounce  for  a  pattern.    With  all  this 
that  reminds  us  of  Turner,  of  the  deep  cunning  with 
-which  he  hid  his  patterns  in  the  forms  of  natural  things, 
:and  wreathed  them  together  wath  the  emphasis  he 
willed,  Mr.   Hall  has  worked  on  the   same   or  like 
material,  on  Yorkshire  moors  and  dales  and  picturesque 
riverside  towns,  and  the  result  is  that  some  of  the 
.pupil's  designs  might  hold  their  place  in  the  Liber 
Studiorurn,   or,  since  they  are  lithographs,  with  the 
work  of  that  other  more  abstract  master  of  the  school, 
■Cotman.    Take  for  examples  a  view  of  Ludlow,  where 
a  bridge,  seen  from  above,  crosses  into  the  picture  w-ith 
\   A  lovely  inflection  of  old  lines,  a  view  of  Eggleston 
A-bbey.  with  the  ruined  walls  shining  out  of  rich  foliage, 
or  the  tree  compositions  where  a  sensitive  decision  of  the 
masses  and  employment  of  tone  keeps  the  anatomy  of 
the  intricate  forms  lucid,  and  a  rich  counterpoint  to  the 
'foliage  is  played  in  mounds  and  sprays  of  cloud.  There 
"is  none  of  these  fifty  or  sixty  lithographs  that  is  not 
worth  looking  at  and  possessing. 

A  very  different  pupil  of  Turner  is  that  veteran 
sketcher  Mr.  Brabazon,  who  fills  the  Goupil  Gallery 
once  more  from  his  portfolios.  He  is  the  enthusiast 
who  does  dare  to  live  in  Turner's  last  light,  who  keeps 
traveller's  journal  of  colour  all  but  disembodied. 


wise  notice.  The  present  collection  contains  :i  number 
of  pastels,  the  best  of  which  are  almost  as  good  as  the 
water  colours.  . 

It  is  ill  passing  from  the  intensity  of  this  art  to  the 
trade  pictures  of  the  Institute  or  r.ritish  Artists.  In 
the  first  section  of  wall  at  the  former  is  some  of  the 
most   tolerable   work,  including   a  dark,  abstracted 
Peppercorn  and  pictures  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Hill  and  Miss 
Fanner.     In  other  galleries  .will  be  found  some  work  by 
Fantin-Latour,  and  a  piece  by  Mr.  Watts,  the  exhibiting 
of  which  is  a  rather  Ham-like  proceeding.     At  the 
British  Artists',  one  is  struck  at  the  entrance  by  the 
collection  of  pen-and-ink  drawings  in  Spain  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  Jackson.    Mr.  Jackson  usually  appears  as  a 
claimant  for  the  honours  of  <' imaginative  "  painting. 
Here  we  catch  him  with  buildings  put  before  him  to  make 
an  image  from,  and  he  reveals  himself  as  a  careful, 
conscientious  workman,  with  no  spark  of  the  designing 
impulse.    Odd  that  a  change  of  material  can  hide  the 
truth  about  themselves  from  him   and  a  hundred  other 
painters  !    Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is  the  eminent  guest  here, 
with  a  study  for  the  Magdalen  Tower  picture.  Between 
him  and  the  young  men  of  "  Pick-me-up,"  so  curiously 
associated   here,  may  be   found   examples   of  every 
conceivable  manner  of  painting  ;   never  In  the  history 
of  the  world  was  an  exhibition  so  various  :   yet  if  they 
were  set  down  with  a  pen-and-ink  to  show  a  castle  in 
Spain  on  the  spot,  these  gentlemen  would  all  perhaps 
turn  out  to  be  Hamilton  Jacksons.    Even  Sir  Wyke 
Bayllss  might  change  his  spots. 

^  D.  S.  M. 
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Here  we  have  not  the  draughtsman  who  found  master 
lines  to  express  the  swelling  of  a  hillside,  or  the  spring 
and  droop  of  branches  ;  we  have  structure  suggested 
by  splotches  of  light  and  shadow,  by  its  colour-ghost. 
For  once  in  a  way  appears  an  amateur  with  a  gift, 
one  who  takes  his  pleasure  unconstrained  In  a  corner 
of  the  art,  and  who,  among  a  host  of  notes  and 
-souvenirs  almost  too  slight  for  any  but  the  man  who 
made  them,  catches  every  now  and  then,  and  conveys 
to  us  with  the  desperate  technique  of  the  moment  the 
thing  lasts,  an  Italian  town  transfigured  by  the  evening 
flush  and  its  strange  attendant  greys.  While  another 
would  be  marking  out  his  ground  plan,  he  tumbles  up 
enough  of  a  town  and  bay  to  note  the  rare  essential 
fact  upon,  and  often  by  his  feverish  snatch  at  the  place 
'traps  its  image  more  convincingly  than  the  man  whose 
imethod  of  work  is  to  draw  all  that  he  would  not  other- 


A   PROFESSOR   ON   THE   ART   OF  WRITING 
FOR  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

ORCHESTRATION  is  a  fascinating  hobby.    A  pas- 
sion for  it  nearly— nearly,  but  not  quite— turned 
Berlioz  into  a  composer  ;  a  liking  for  it  as  a  pleasant 
winter  evening  pastime  has  led  many  harmless  young  men 
to  imagine  themselves  original  composers.    Just  as  a 
child  stands  before  a  new  box  of  water-colours,  open- 
mouthed,  enraptured,  entranced,  and  then  gets  a  bit  of 
paper  and  doubles  Its  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  gorgeous 
hues  it  can  splash  about,  so  the  harmless  young  men,  ori 
learning  something  about  the  constituent  instruments  of 
the  orchestra,  also  stand  enraptured  as  they  think  of  the 
possible  colour  combinations,  and  they  get  score  paper, 
and  they  score  away,  and  they  are  perfectly  contented. 
Or  perhaps  they  are  not  fully  content— they  want  their 
childlike  blotches  of  orchestral  colour  performed,  and 
they  are  surprised,  dismayed,  hurt,  to  find  the  title  of 
great  composers  refused  them.    They  have  forgotten 
that  playing  with  the  hobby  of  orchestration  is  not 
precisely  practising  an  art ;  it  has  never  occurred  to 
them  that  combinations  of  colour— more  or  less  acci- 
dental combinations— do  not  make  a  picture,  that  before 
a   picture   can   be   made  a  certain    mastery  of  the 
pencil  is,  to  say  the  least,  advisable,  not  to  mention 
the  advantage  of  having  something  to  express,  and 
an  Instinct  for  the  best   mode  of  expressing   it.  _  I 
am  thinking  more  particularly  of  certain  young  British 
composers  who  gave   an   orchestral  concert  or  two 
a  few  years  since  and   showed  conclusively  that  it 
was  the  sight  of  the  colour-box  which  tempted  them  to 
paint  ;   but  I  might  ask,  Was  Berlioz  so  very  unlike 
them?    It  is  true.  Instrumentation  was  to  him  half  a 
hobby  and  half  an  art,  and   he   therefore  achieved 
artistic  results  such  as  will  never  be  achieved  by  pur 
young  Britishers ;  but  take  his  marvellous  Treatise, 
read  any  part  you  please,  and  you  see  the  child  and  his 
colour-box.     He  thought  so  much  about  colour  that  it 
never  occurred  to  him  how  little  he  had  to  express  by 
means  of  colour  ;  and  now  his  music  is  looked  at,  not 
as  one  looks  at  a  book,  but  as  one  looks  at  a  kind  of 
very  superior  set  of  draper's  patterns— the  design  and 
the  meaning  interest  one  infinitely  less  than  the  endless 
variety  of   colour-combinations    and    contrasts,  often 
really  beautiful  combinations  or  contrasts.     Save  for 
these  his  music  is  mostly  dull,  arid,  bald.    He  ended  his 
life  an  artistic  failure,  and  this  chiefly  because  music, 
or  rather  a  certain  side  of  music,  was  to  him  as  much 
a  hobby  as  an  art.     As  for  our  young  Britishers,  I 
expect  they  will  end  their  lives  as  Cathedral  organists 
—perhaps  even  as  College  professors  or  principals.^ 
Apart  from  orchestration  as  a  hobby,  there  is  to 
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be  considered  the  art  of  orchestration,  a  great  art, 
part  of  the  greater  art  of  writing  for   the  noblest 
instrument  yet  invented,  the  orchestra.    It  is  an  art 
which  is  growing  more  complex  and  difficult  day  by 
day,  as  our  orchestras  increase  in  size  and  our  music 
changes  its   character   to   express   complex  modern 
feelin'g.    New  instruments  are  being  added,  and  the 
wood^wind  is  slowly  disappearing  behind  great  masses 
of  strings  and  huge  batteries  of  trumpets,  horns,  trom- 
bones and  tubas.     The  only  masters  one  may  safely 
copy  are  Berlioz  and  Wagner,  for  their  music  is  the 
onlv  music  which  is  played  under  something  approach- 
ing' the  conditions  that  were  in  the  composer's  mind 
when  he  wrote.    The  text-books  quote  instances  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  flute  from  Mozart,  and  when  we  go  to 
hear  Mozart  played  we  find  that  the  instances  do  not 
make  the  effect  m'entioned  by  the  text-books.    The  reason 
is  simple  enough.    Mozart  intended  two  flutes  to  play 
ac^ainst,  say,  ten  or  a  dozen  violins  ;  nowadays  Mozart 
is"  plaved  with  two  flutes  against  from  thirty  to  sixty 
violins.    The  same  is  true  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Weber 
and  Schubert.     Of  course,  even  when  their  music  is 
played  on  the  modern  orchestra  one  may  learn  much 
from  all  of  them.     From  Mozart,  for  example,  one 
one  may  learn  a  thousand  uses  of  the  w-ood-wind—the 
flutes,    oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons— or  of  the  strings 
alone.    But  these  are  not  the  things  most  difficult  to 
learn.    I  he  inexperienced  composer  generally  comes  to 
utter  grief— as  we  have  all  noted  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
again  and  again— when  he  tries  to  get  a  broad,  rich 
mass  of  tone  by  means  of  strings  combined  with  wood- 
wind.    The  scores  of  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Brahms  and 
Tschaikowsky  are  far  too  complex  for  the  beginner  to 
tackle.     To  commence  with  a  study  of  them  is  as 
foolish  as  to  trv  working  a  quadratic  equation  before 
one  has  mastered  simple  division.     Any  one  who  hopes 
ever  to  score  well  must  know  thoroughly  the  possibilities 
and  the  limitations  of  the  Mozart  orchestra  ;   and  it  is 
only  from  Mozart  that  one  can  learn  them,  Mozart,  the 
most  perfectly  artistic  master  of  the  orchestra  who  has 
lived.    Unfortunately,  there  are  still  other  difficulties  m 
the  students'  way.   Save  in  London  little  orchestral  music 
can  be  heard.    How  to  write  for  the  chorus  is  a  study  that 
can  be  carried  on  all  over  England  ;  our  Choral  Societies 
do  enough  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn— and  even  from 
Mendelssohn    much    can   be    learnt— to    make  that 
an  easy  matter.    But,  except  in  one  or  two  of  the 
larger  cities,   Mozart,   Beethoven,   Schubert,  Wagner 
and  Tschaikowsky  are  never  heard.    And  only  a  college 
professor  believes  that  orchestration  can  be  mastered 
by  those  who  have  never  heard  the  orchestra. 

I  seem  to  have  proved  almost  more  than  I  vvanted  to 
prove.  I  did  not  want  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
learning  to  write  for  the  orchestra  in  England,  only  the 
immense  difficulty  of  it.  How,  then,  can  that  difficulty 
be  overcome  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  every  instrument,  to  know  what  can  and 
what  cannot  be  played  on  it,  to  know  the  peculiarities 
of  its  high  notes,  its  low  notes  and  its  middle  notes, 
and  so  on  and  so  on.    Now  people  who  know  few 
bandsmen  or  none  find  this  knowledge  much  harder  to 
win  than  might  be  imagined.    Of  course  there  are  the 
text-books,  but  the  text-books  have  a  lamentable  way  ot 
being  wrong  in  matters  of  fact,  and  of  giving  along  with 
their  facts  a  great  many  erroneous  and  absurd  opinions. 
The  only  one  to  be  depended  on  until  lately  was  Mr. 
Prout's  little  handbook,  published  by  Novello,  and  this 
has  now  been  superseded  by  the  same  author's  "  The 
Orchestra"  (published  a  few  months  ago  by  Messrs. 
Augener),  which  serves   as  the   provocation  of  this 
article.    .Mr.  Prout's  latest  book  is  not  a  more  advanced 
book  than  the  old  one  :  it  includes  nearly  all  the  in- 
formation given  in  the  old  one,  and  it  gives  more  on 
certain  points.    The  first  volume  docs  not  deal  fully, 
however,  with  orchestral  combinations,  these  being  left 
for  the  second  volume.    To  the  first  volume  nothing 
but  praise  can  be  given.     It  tells  the  student  precisely 
what  a  student  wants  to  know  about  every  instrument, 
and  it  gives  endless  well-chosen  examples  of  the  ways 
in  which   each  instrument  has  been  treated   by  the 
masters.     I  do  not  propose  to  analyse  the  book  in 
detail  ;  for  it  deals  only  with  the  elements  of  orchestra, 
and  an  analysis  of  long  division  and  the  rule  of  three 
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would  amuse  neither  myself  nor  my  readers.    I  simply 
recommend  every  one  to  buy  it.    But  there  are  one 
or    two    points    in    it    which  make  me   chortle  con- 
gratulations  to    myself.      For    instance,    Mr.  Prout 
insists    that,    no    matter   what   instrument   you   are  1 
writing  for — though  he  applies  his  remarks  specially  ' 
to  the  horn — you  must,  above  all,  write  vocally — "  If 
...  a  horn  passage  be  difficult  to  sing,  it  will  certainly 
be  difficult  to  play,  and,  most  probably,  ineffective  as  , 
well."    As  every  reader  of  the  "  Saturday  Review" 
knows,  it  is  on  the  ground  of  ineffectiveness,  or  more 
accurately,  inexpressiveness,  that  I  always  object  to  uii- 
vocal  writing  ;  but,  of  course,  the  false  intonation  that  1 
results  is  to  me  also  an  objection.    Mr.  Prout  also  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  vile  noise-generator,  the 
cornet,  beloved  of  Mr.  Corder  and  other  Academics. 

When  the  student  has  mastered  this  book,  his  real 
difficulties  begin.    What  he  has  to  learn  is  the  tone  of 
every  instrument ;  he  must  hear  them  all  and  test  for 
himself  all  Mr.  Prout's  dicta.    In  London  that  can  be 
done  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  Richter  and  other  orchestral 
concerts  ;  out  of  London  it  can  scarcely  be  done  at  all; 
even  in  London  it  can  only  be  done  in  intervals  which 
an  impatient  man  may  find  somewhat  lengthy.    But,  at 
the  beginning  at  least,  a  better  plan  even  than  attending 
concerts  is  to  learn  an  instrument — the  flute,  viola,  the 
big  drum — and  join  an  amateur  orchestral  society,  if 
the  conductor  will  take  you  in.    You  will  make  yourself 
a  terror  to  your  neighbours  ;  but  then  your  neighbours 
are  generally  a  terror  to  you,  so  it  matters  little.  There 
you  hear  the  separate  instruments  which  produce  the 
large  mass  of  tone,  you  learn  why  a  bassoon  note  Is 
placed  here,  why  the  horns  sustain  a  chord  there — in 
fact  you  learn  more  in  five  hours  than  you  would  in 
five  weeks  spent  in  concert-going  the  essential,  bottorn 
principles  of  writing  for  a  band.     If  an  orchestral 
society  is  not  available,  and  concerts  are  too  sparse,| 
I    strongly  recommend   the   music-hall   and  theatre, 
There  are  often  excellent  players  in  their  bands,  and 
one  can  get  close  beside  them  and  hear  what  they  dov 
But  however  much  is  learnt  that  way,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  hearing  your 
own  masterpieces  played.     A  teacher  may  take  you; 
achievement  and  tell  you  how  well  this  will  sound,  an^ 
how  badly  that  will  sound  ;  but  one  performance  of  i, 
would  reveal  more  than  a  lifetime  of  teaching.  Th\ 
best  plan  is,  without  doubt,  to  persuade  Mr.  Mann 
to  play  it;   but  then  Mr.  Manns  cannot  play  every 
body's  music.     I  don't  think  a  society  of  say  thirt; 
members  pledged  to  assist  in  playing  one  another": 
works  would  be  a  success.    Each  member  would  pro 
bablv  think  every  other  member  a  conceited  ass  t( 
want  his  music  produced  at  all  ;  and  possibly  eacl 
member  would  be  right.    So  I  retire  gracefully  withou 
attempting  to  solve  the  conundrum.     It  is  undoubtedl; 
difficult  to  get  one's  things  tried  ;  it  is  for  a  hundre( 
reasons  difficult  to  master  the  art  of  orchestration  ;  bu 
in  spite  of  all,  people  do  learn  both  how  and  how  no 
to  do  it.   And  any  composer  who  has  confidence  enoug 
in  his  own  genius  to  go  straight  ahead  will  learn  too. 

J.  F.  R. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Stock  Exchange  had  quite  made  up  its  mind  nc 
to  be  happy  until  it  got  Lord  Salisbury's  Mansio 
House  speech.    Yet  on  Thursday,  after  the  Premier  ha 
spoken,  it  was  just  as  far  from  being  able  to  make  u 
its    mind   whether   to  be  happy  or  not.     For  Lor 
Salisbury,  with  a  whole  world  listening  anxiously  to  tfc 
words  that  fell  from  his  lips,  was  in  one  of  his  mo; 
enigmatic  moods,  and  City  men,  after  pondering  dul 
over  his  speech,  could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  th: 
although  the  crisis  is  for  the  moment  past,  another  an 
still  more  violent  crisis  may  be  sprung  upon  us  at  ar 
moment.    Markets,  therefore,  opened  dull  on  Thursdt 
morning,  but  country  operators  were  evidently  mor 
favourably  impressed  by  the  Premier's  speech  than  wei' 
Londoners,  for  country  orders  coming  in  through  th 
day  imparted  a  more  cheerful  tone  to  the  markets,  ai 
the  close  showed  in  most  departments  a  substantil 
improvement  in  prices.    For  the  rest,  the  Settleme: 
has   occupied  most   of    the   attention  of  the  Stoc: 
Exchange  during  the  week.    It  has  been  compleM 
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without  ilillkiitlv,  a  {^rcat  many  impro\ omciils  Ijaviiij,' 
been  maikod  since  the  eiul  of  October  carry-over, 
and  in  spite  of  the  dearnoss  of  money,  continuation 
rates  have  been  moderate.  The  new  account  is  of  tlie 
dreaded  nineteen-day  order,  and  consequently  no  j^real 
activity  is  to  be  looked  for  during;-  its  course,  unless 
there  should  be  a  decided  easini,--  olV  in  the  tension  ol 
the  political  situation. 

The  monetary  position  will  undoubtedly  act  as  a 
check  to  all  speculative  activity  durinj,'  the  nineteen- 
day  account.  AUhous^h  the  position  in  London  is  easier 
and  the  rate  for  short  loans  shows  a  tendency  to  drop, 
anxious  eves  are  cast  towards  Berlin,  where  no 
amelioration  is  yet  visible.  The  Berlin  Bank  rate  has 
been  raised  to  5.',  per  cent.,  and  since  even  this  has  not 
had  the  desired  "effect  on  the  rate  of  exchan^^e  it  is  not 
improbable  that  next  week  it  will  have  to  be  put  up  to 
6  per  cent.  Consequently  whilst  outside  rates  for  day- 
to-day  loans  have  fallen  to  to  3  per  cent.,  three 
months'  paper  can  only  be  nesfotiated  at  from  3;^  to  34 
per  cent.  No  change  was  made  on  Thursday  in  the 
Bank  Rate,  which  therefore  remains  at  4  per  cent.  The 
steps  taken  by  the  Bank  of  Ent^land  to  control  the 
market  have  been  completely  effective,  and  it  seems 
clear  that  so  far  as  the  Bank  is  concerned  we  are  well 
prepared  for  any  emergency.  The  usual  weekly  return 
showed  a  notable  improvement  in  the  position  of  the 
Bank  of  Enoland.  Gold  has  come  in  from  abroad  to 
the  amount  of  ;i^.^536,ooo,  and  the  reserve  has  increased 
bv;/'4i7,ooo,  whilst  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  lia- 
bilides  has  improved  from  49I  to  53  per  cent.  The 
Bank  has  again  been  borrowing  largely  from  the  market, 
Government  securities  having  fallen  ^'355, 000.  Mone- 
tary and  political  reasons  will  probably  check  all 
speculative  activity  for  some  time  to  come.  At  present 
the  speculative  position  open  is  of  very  small  extent, 
and  it  is  well  that  this  should  be  the  case.  If  any  serious 
trouble  should  arise  either  in  the  Far  East  or  in  Africa, 
the  effect  on  the  different  markets  will  therefore  be 
moderate,  and  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  just  as  the 
nation  is  well  prepared  to  face  the  future,  so  also  the 
Stock  Markets  can  afford  to  await  developments  with 
equanimity. 
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The  settlement  in  Home  Rails  showed  in  many  cases 
substantial  improvements  in  prices.  The  preceding 
carry-over  had  borne  the  full  brunt  of  the  l-ashoda 
crisis,  and  making-up  prices  were  about  the  worst  of 
the  account.  On  Wednesday,  however,  the  decision  of 
the  l-'rench  Government  to  evacuate  l-'ashoda  had  had 
its  effect.  The  biggest  improvements  were  in  Cireat 
Eastern,  Midland  Deferred,  and  Caledonian  Ordinary, 
all  of  which  rose  4  points.  Chatham  and  Dover  Second 
Preference  and  South  Eastern  Deferred  rose  3,  (Ireat 
Northern  Deferred  and  London  and  North  Western 
2^,  and  most  of  the  rest  from  to  2i.  No  falls  of  any 
importance  were  marked.  The  improvements  empha- 
sise sufficiently  the  wisdom  of  the  advice  we  gave  to 
investors  a  short  time  ago  to  buy  home  railway  stocks 
at  the  depressed  quotations  then  prevailing.  With  the 
exception  of  certain  excellent  traffic  returns  for  the 
week,  there  are  no  matters  of  importance  to  chronicle 
with  regard  to  Home  Railway  affairs.  The  London 
and  North  Western  is  this  week  at  the  top  of  the  list 
with  an  increase  in  traffic  receipts  of  ^11,206,  and  the 
North  Eastern  follows  with  an  increase  of  ;^^9227. 
The  rest  of  the  Companies  all  seem  to  have  done  well, 
and  the  Great  Western,  with  an  increase  of  ;^r587o,  as 
against  an  increase  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year  of  ^£^'2540,  shows  that  it  is  beginning  to  recover 
some  of  the  ground  lost  during  the  coal  strike  in  South 
Wales. 

The  American  Elections  have,  no  doubt,  prevented 
many  American  Rails  from  recovering  the  whole  of  the 
losses  marked  at  the  end-October  Settlement,  but 
the  making-up  prices  on  Wednesday  discovered  nume- 
rous significant  improvements.  Louisvilles,  for  instance, 
to  which  we  called  attention  some  weeks  ago,  have 
suddenly  come  into  favour,  and  have  risen  6  points. 
Milwaukees  are  up  4^7,  and  Denver  Preferred  4I.  Not 
a  single  fall  is  marked  in  the  whole  list,  and  on  Thursday, 
owing  to  the  Republican  successes  in  the  elections,  the 
improvements  were  not  only  well  maintained,  but  ad- 
vanced still  further.  It  would  seem  as  if  American 
securities  were  about  to  experience  another  spell  of 
activity.  The  improved  prospects  of  trade  in  the  United 
States  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  many  of  the 
lines  which  have  paid  no  dividends  for  years  will  soon 
be  again  upon  a  paying  basis.  They  would  have 
reached  this  happy  stage  long  ago,  no  doubt,  had  they 
been  managed  in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders 
instead  of  in  those  of  the  "  bosses." 

Atchison  Preferred  rose  3^  points  during  the  past 
account,  and  on  Thursday  improved  again  1^  to  39^. 
The  highest  point  previously  reached  by  this  stock 
during  the  present  year  was  33!,  and  the  movement 
indicates  an  important  advance  in  the  position  of  the 
Company.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  full 
dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred  stock  will  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  present  financial  year,  and,  if  this 
is  the  case,  it  provides  an  explanation  of  the  recent  per- 
sistent buying  of  the  stock,  and  will,  moreover,  justify 
a  much  greater  increase  in  the  price  than  has  hitherto 
taken  place.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 
railway  is  the  most  important  of  the  lines  in  the 
Western  States  of  America,  and  will  henceforward  be 
still  more  important,  since  it  has  recently,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  San  Francisco  and  Joaquin  Valley  railway, 
obtained  an  independent  entrance  into  San  Francisco. 
The  advance  of  the  Atchison  system  is,  in  fact,  a  stage 
in  the  struggle  against  the  supreme  control  over  the 
Southern  and  Western  lines  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
great  American  railway  "boss,"  Mr.  Huntington — a 
struggle  in  which  the  next  victory  for  the  shareholders 
should  be  the  liberation  of  the  Central  Pacific  from  his 
fatal  control.  The  Atchison  system  consists,  in  all,  of 
some  7000  miles  of  railroad,  and  has  a  total  nominal 
capital  of  ;^82, 000,000.  With  Chicago  as  its  metro- 
polis, it  has  an  enormous  carrying  trade  in  wheat  and 
corn,  cattle,  fruit  and  cotton  ;  and  the  excellent  results 
achieved  last  year,  together  with  the  brilliant  trade 
prospects  of  the  States  at  the  present  time,  are  in 
themselves  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  recent  improve- 
ment in  the  value  of  the  Company's  shares. 

,  But  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Company  in  1895^ 
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carried  out  bv  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers,  its  position     able,  and  the  result  of  the  meeting-,  with  the  favourable 
has  been  enormously  improved.    In  1896-7  alone,  more     statements   made  to  the    shareholders,    should  send 
than  half  a  million  sterling  was  expended  out  of  revenue     the  shares  higher.    They  have  fallen  away  a  o-ood  deal 
on  the  improvement  of  the  system,  a  step  which  was     since  the  little  boom  in  them  a  short  time  a^o. 
made  possible  by  the  very  large  increase  in  the  gross 

receipts  of  the  Company  during  that  year.    Further  Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 

sums  have  been  expended  during  the  present  year,  but  Dividend 

the  extraordinary  betterment  expenditure  is,  we  believe.  Company.  1897°  Price  p«  cent 

now  practically  at  an  end,  and  the  benefit  will  be  reaped  Percent.         9  Nov.  /    s.  k 

in  an  important  diminution  in  the  working  costs  of  the     Bovril  Ordinary    7      ...         |.  g    o'  o" 

system.    During  the  year  ending  31    August,   1898,       Po.    Deferred   5      ...        |  ...800 

working  costs  on  the  Atchison  system  averaged  76     Linotype  Deferred  (;^5)     9      ...       7       ...    6    8  7 

per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  ;  whereas  the  Union     Mazawattee  Tea    8      ...        i|      ...    5  16  4 

Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific  lines  are  able  to  work     ^-  H.  Evans  &  Co   12      ...       2^      ...    5  12  11 

at  about  59  and  53  per  cent,  respectively.  There  is  no  National  Telephone  (;^5)  6  ...  5I  ...  5  n  3 
doubt  that  after  its  large  outlay  on  improvements,  the     Linotype  Ordinary  (^^5)     6      ...       5^      •••    5    9  r 

Atchison  Company  will  be  able,   if  not  to  reduce  its     Holborn  &  Frascati          10  (i)  ...        ij      ...    5    6  8 

costs  to  the  figures  of  the  other  two  Companies,  at  least     Spiers  &  Pond  (;^io)       10      ...      ig^  •••527 

to  reduce  very  considerably  its  expenditure.     In  the     Harrod's  Stores    20      ...       4  ...500 

year  ending  30  June  last,  the  net  profit  earned  by  the     J^y's    7^    ...  ...500 

system  amounted  to  810,890,000.  After  paying  all  Bryant  &  May  (;^5)  ...  17I  ...  18I  ...  4  15  10 
charges,  there  remained  83,890,000,  of  which  §2,053,000  Eley  Brothers  (;^io)  ...  17I  ...  37  ...  4  14  7 
were  absorbed   by  the   dividend  on   the  Adjustment     Salmon  &  Gluckstein  ...    8      ...      34.r.     ...    4  14  i 

Bonds,  leaving  a  surplus  of  81,847,000.    This  is  already     Jones  &  Higgins    9^    ...        2^      ...    4    9  4 

equivalent  to  i  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred  Stock,  and     Swan  &  Edgar   5      ...        ii      ...    4    8  10 

with    a    reduction   in  working   expenditure  and  the     Savoy  Hotel  (£10)    7^    ...      17       ...    4    8  2 

improved  traffic   receipts  which  will  result  when  the     J-  &  P-  Coats  (;2^^io)    ...  30      ...      68       ...    4    8  2 
wheat  which  is  now  being  held  back  by  the  farmers  t    1  ^-      u  c 
is  sent  East,  it  seems  certain  that  the  full  dividend  upon                     ^  '  ^"^1"^^"?  ^onus  of  2  per  cent, 
the  Preferred  stock  will  be  earned,  and  there  is  every        tHp  Rpnnrf  r,f  fV.^.  R««.f^„  u.^  n 
probabilitv  that  when  once  it  has  been  paid  it  will  be     submitted^tn  th/thVH     H  P'  Company,  to  be 
steadily  maintained.    In  this  case,  of  course  the  stock     '  n  M     H          .    u          ^'''''^  ""^'r      °^  sl^^reholders 
■(  •      ^-ii           I   ui               ^' Lue  scocK     on  Monday  next,  shows  a  very  satisfactory  result  of  the 
at  -iqi  IS  still  remarkably  cheap,  and  offers  an  oonor-     .^oof                 i  -         t-u       1  icsuii.  ui  me 
.           f      I  •        1                             uiicis  an  uppor      past  year  s  working.    The  sa  es  have  as"a  n  increased 
tunity  of  making  a  large  profit.                                         A„,-;,^i.         4^     1            .-l        j            0.^,^,11  iu(..ic£iseu 
&         t.    1                                                during  the  twelve  months,  and  a  net  profit  has  been 
14  •         .1     u-1     ^  ^t,-        1    J  .                      .            earned  of  ^^32,196.     Out  of  this,  after  paying  all 
It  IS  worth  while  at  this  ear  y  date  o  call  attention  to     charges  and  the  interest  on  the       per  cent.  Preference 
tl.e  recent  registration  of  the  New  St.  Helens  and  District     stock,  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  is  paid  on  the  Ord  na^y 
Tramways  Company    Limited,  a  company  which  will     shares,  leaving  a  balance  forward  of  ;A'i286  The 
p  quite  beyond  the  limitations  of  mere  street  tram-car     Ordinary  shares  of  the  Company,  of  the  Nominal  value 
traffic.    The  ine  is  to  be  a  connecting  link  placing  Liver-     of  ;^5,  are  quoted  at  only  £4,  and  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pool  in  direct  tramway  communication  with  two  large  and     cellent  results  achieved,  if  any  of  them  can  be  picked 
populous  towns  hitherto  approachable  only  by  rail.    St.     up  at  that  price  they  are  worth  buying  as  an  invest- 
Helens  is  well  known  as  an    industrial  centre,  and  ment. 
Prescot  was  once  a  busy  place  famous  for  its  manu- 
facture of  the  best  English  ivatch  movements  in  the        Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  satis- 
days  when  Waterburys  were  unknown.     These  two  factory  process  for  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  which 
places  have  for  some  years  been  connected  by  a  steam  shall  not  be  so  deadly  to  the  workers  who  produce  it  as 
tramway,  which  the  new  Company  will  acquire  and  con-  is  the  present  usual  process,  but  none  of  them  have 
nect  with  the  Liverpool  Corporation  tramways  system  by  so  far  been  wholly  successful.    We  hear,  however  that 
laying  about  three  miles  of  new  line  along  the  broad  a  new  precipitation  process,  invented  by  Mr    J  S 
country  road  which  forms  one  end  of  the  great  coach  MacArthur,  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  cyanide 
route  of  the  past  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  process  of  gold-extraction,  is  about  to  be  put  into 
If  It  IS  proposed  to  utilise  the  new  line  not  merely  for  commercial  operation  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  MacArthur's 
passenger  traffic,  but  also  as  a  light  railway  for  the  invention  has  already  been  fully  tested,  and  the  basic 
carriage  of  agricultural  produce  during  certain  hours,  carbonate  of  lead  produced  by  the  process  is  said  to  be 
its  possibilities  as  an  investment  will  be  vastly  improved.  not  only  equal  but  superior  to  that  produced  by  the 
There  seems,  indeed,  no  reason  why,  if  this  line  proves  old  process  of  corrosion.     It  is  well  known  that  the 
successful  as  a  commercial  undertaking,  it  should  not  employment  of  women  in  connexion  with  the  production 
be  ultimately  carried  right  through  to  Manchester  with  of  white  lead  by  the  corrosion  method  has  been  pro- 
satisfactory  results.     The  significance   of  the   under-  hibited.    Mr.  MacArthur's  process  is,  however  said  to 
taking  IS,  in  fact,  that  it  marks  the  practical  beginning  be   absolutely   harmless,  inasmuch  as   the  materials 
of  an  attempt  to  knit  together  the  extensive  tramway  require  no  handling,  the  process  being  automatic  and 
systems  of  the  large  and  contiguous  towns  of  Lanca-  simple.    Moreover,  the  new  process  is  a  continuous 
shire  into  one  .system.    The  prospectus  of  the  Company  operation  occupyingonly  three  or  four  hours  insteadof  the 
will,  doubtless,  be  before  the  public  shortly,  and  the  many  days  required  by  the  corrosion  process.  The  cost  of 
prospects  of  financial  .success  can  then  be  better  esti-  production  will  therefore  be  materially  lowered.  For  both 
mated.    The  undertaking  is,  we  believe,  in  very  capable  painting  and  pottery  purposes,  the  white  lead  produced 

claimed  to  be  equal  to  the  best  in  the  market.  A 
•'syndicate,  under  the  title  of  the  British  White  Lead 

Industrial  securities  have  assumed  a  more  cheerfu  Company,  has  been  privately   formed  to  exploit  the 

aspect   this  market  having  apparently  taken  a  more  invention  commercially,  and  when  it  has  been  at  work 

hopeful  view  of  the  political  situation.    With  the  ex-  some  time  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  the  result  of  its 

ception  of  the  meeting  of  the  Pckin  Syndicate,  little  of  operations, 
interest  has  happened.    But  the  letter  from  Li  Hung 

Chang  to  the  .Syndicate  is  decidedly  interesting.     It  is        South  African  mines  show  an  almost  unbroken  list  of 

clearly  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  former  Viceroy  improvements   since  last  week,  although  makino--up 

IS  anli-linglish.     He  assures  Lord  Rothschild  that  if  prices  on  Tuesday  revealed  a  good  many  falls  du'ring 

there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  he  holds  next  the  past  account.    The  recovery  seems  now,  however, 

his  heart,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Pekin  Syndicate.  to  be  fairly  permanent  and  on  Thursday  the  market 

This  is  good  news  for  the  Syndicate,  but  we  suspect  was  almost  buoyant.    This  was  due  in  part,  no  doubt, 

that  what  Li  Hung  really  holds  next  his  heart  is  not  so  to  a  belief  that  the  political  situation  had  improved,  but 

much  the  interest  of,  as  his  interest  in,  the  undertaking.  also  to  the  amazing  increase  in  the  gold  production  of 

We  wonder  how  much  it  is.    Anyhow,  the  concessions  the  Transvaal.    Every  monJ;h  is  now  a  record,  the  out- 

the  Syndicate  has  obtained  are  now  all  the  more  valu-  put  for  October  being  423,217  ozs.,  an  increase  of 
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I  J, -1 5  o/s.  on  Iho  ni,nuos  for  Soptombor.  Tho  Jumpers 
Poop' makes  the  bi^'i^ost  jump,  prodiuini^  874>  ''^ 
a^minst  7509  o/s.  in  September.  In  view  ot  this  con- 
tinually increasini,'  production  il  is  not  wonderlul  that 
the  South  African  market  as  a  wiiole  remains  remark- 
ably firm. 

EsriMATEii  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 


Company. 


Estimated 
Dividends. 

Per  Cent. 


Price 
9  Nov. 


2 

9h  ■ 
2h  ■ 

3i  • 
24  . 

4Ti5-- 

7i  • 

4^  • 
5t  • 
4  • 
ItV 
4i  • 
15  • 


Life  of 
Mine. 

Years. 
I 

•  30 

.  1 2 

..  12 

.  II 

.  18 

•  17 

.  8 

••  15 

..  12 

.  16 

,.  10 

..  17 

••  13 

..  20( 
..  10 

..  8 


0 


Pioneer  (^)    75 

Rietfontein  A   35 

Henrv  Nourse  (^)    150 

Van  Ryn   4° 

Glencairn    35 

Comet   50 

Ferreira    35° 

Jumpers  (^)   80 

Roodepoort  United  ...  50 

Heriot   100 

Robinson  {*)    20 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...  70 
City  and  Suburban  (')  15 

Treasury    12* 

Princess    15 

Primrose   60 

Crown  Reef  C^)    200 

Ginsberg   5° 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...  30 

Wemmer   15° 

Durban  Roodepoort ...  80 
Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

Wolhuter  {^)    10 

Angelo   75 

May  Consolidated   35 

Geldenhuis  Estate   100 

Jubilee  (*)   75 

Worcester    60 

(1)  Owns  37  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent 
to  £1 1  los.  per  share.  (')  42  deep-level  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £2  per  share.  0  52  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share. 
h  £S  shares.  {')  £^  shares,  f)  51^  deep-level  claims, 
estimated  value  equivalent  to  £2  10s.  per  share,  and  47 
water-right  claims.  C)  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not 
taken  into  account.  C^)  18  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value 
equivalent  to  £^  per  share. 


54 

_0 

113" 
5i 
6i 
3l 
7f 

lO^ 


15 
10 

9 
6 

40 
8(0 
9 
7 


Pro- 
Ixible 
Net 
Yield. 
Per 
Cent. 

•  75 

•  15^ 
13 

.  12 

Iii 
.   1 1 

10 


/ 

6^ 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5i 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2 

I 


Company. 


Deep  Levels. 

Estimated 
Dividends. 

Per  Cent. 


Price, 
9  Nov. 


Life  of 
Mine. 

Years. 


9i 


3t 
5i 


...Ml 
... 


7T-S- 
9A 
4f 


*Robinson  Deep   200 

♦Durban  Deep    50 

*Nourse  Deep    60 

*Crown  Deep   200 

*Rose  Deep    105 

♦Jumpers  Deep    40 

♦Village  Main  Reef  (2)  ...  75 

♦Geldenhuis  Deep   7o(^) 

♦Bonanza   io8(^) 

♦Simmer  and  Jack   42 (^) 

*Glen  Deep   18 

Langlaagte  Deep   21 

The  mines  marked  thus  ♦  ate  already  at 
(^)  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares 
;^36,ooo,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  £\  per  share,  Owns 
Wemmer  shares,  value  equivalent  to  £\  per 
f)  Calculated  on  actual  profits  of  working, 
shares. 


4f  n 


3* 

2| 


20 
15 
43 
16 

15 
36 
13 
23 
5 

30 
25 
15 


work,  in  the  similar  tables  we  published  a  month  :igo, 
by  an  unfortunate  printer's  error  the  figures  in  the  first 
table  were  confused  and  the  result  obtained  appeared 
nonsensical.  Tiic  totals,  however,  were  approximately 
accurate,  so  that  the  argument  based  upon  the  figures 
was  unaffected.  Last  montli,  as  will  be  gathered  from 
an  inspection  of  the  tables,  the  deep-level  subsidiaries 
now  at  work  earned  for  the  Rand  Mines  Company  about 
;£^53,ooo,  or  at  the  rate  of /,'63f-),ooo  per  annum.  This 
is  equivalent,  after  allowing  for  the  vendor's  lien  of 
25  per  cent.,  to  a  dividend  of  nearly  150  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  last  month's  earnings 
the  total  annual  profit  accruing  to  Rand  Mines,  Limited, 
when  all  its  subsidiaries  are  at  work,  will  amount  to 
p^i,269,ooo,  sufficient,  after  allowing  for  the  vendor's 
lien,  to  pay  dividends  of  286  per  cent.  When,  however, 
the  subsidiary  mines  are  working  with  their  full  com- 
plements of  stamps,  working  expenses  will  be  further 
considerably  reduced  and  the  profits  will  be  corre- 
spondingly greater.  The  300  per  cent,  dividends  which 
have  been  prophesied  on  Rand  Mines  are  therefore 
coming  within  measurable  distance  of  realisation.  In 
the  tables  the  September  profit  of  the  Nourse  Deep  has 
been  taken,  as  in  October,  owing  to  the  temporary 
interruption  of  the  hoisting  arrangements,  the  mill  was 
for  some  time  kept  running  with  low-grade  ore  from 
the  dumps. 


Pro- 
bable 
Net 
Yield. 
Per 
Cent, 
.  18 

•  14 
.  10 

.  81 

•  7i 
.  7 

.  6 

•  4 

•  4 

•  4 

•  3 

2 

work. 
I  value 
claims 
25,000 

share, 
n  ;^5 


We  repeat  below  our  tables  of  the  profits  earned  by 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  Rand  Mines  group  in  October,  of 
the  proportion  of  the  profits  which  goes  to  the  parent 
company,  and  of  the  monthly  profits  which  will  be 
earned  by  the  subsidiaries  and  the  parent  company 
when  the  full  milling  power  of  each  company  is  at 


Inline. 


Table  A. 

October 
profit. 


Rand  ISIines 
proportion 
per  cent. 


Rand 
Mines 
proportion. 


Rose  Deep . 
Geldenhuis  Deep 


ir3i>ioo    36    ;6'".i96 


26,550 


Jumpers  Deep    10,400 


40- 
66-5 


IO,»32 

6,916 


Nourse  Deep . 


Crown  Deep    18,250 


5, 200 (Sept. )7 1 -5    5,300 


Glen  Deep 
Durban  l3eep 


6,900 
4.438 


77-6 

45-8 
20-3 


14, 16: 
3,160 
goo 


Wolhuter    6,672 (Sept.)i87    1,247 


Mine. 


Stamps 
at  work. 


Rose  Deep   200 

Geldenhuis  Deep  200 
Jumpers  Deep  ...  100 

Nourse  Deep   74 

Crown  Deep   iSo 

Glen  Deep   60 

Durban  Deep  ...  60 
Wolhuter    100 


Table  B. 

Stamps 
in  lull 
mill. 

..  200  . 
..  200  . 
..  200  . 
..  100  . 
..  200  . 
..  100  . 
..  100  . 
..  200  . 


;^53>7i3 


Monthly  Rand 
profit  with  Mines 
full  mill.  proportion. 

;^3I.IOO ;^II,I9& 

26,500    10,83? 


20,800 

7,400 

20,000 

11,500 

7.395 
13.344 


13.832 
5.300 
15.520 
5.267 
1,500 

2,495 
;6'65,942 

Add  the  estimated  monthly  profits  of 

Langlaagte  Deep  —  ...  100  ...  ;,^6,ooo  (97%)  ;^5,8oo 
Ferreira  Deep   ...  -—  ...  150  ...    58,000  (58-3%)  34,000 

;^io5,742 

"Profit  per  annum  accruing  to  Rand  Mines, 

Limited   £\,2b<^,ooo 

Z)gii?z/c/?  25  per  cent  for  vendors' lien    ...  317,000 

Total  profit  available  for  dividends    ;^952,ooo 

=  286  per  cent,  on  ;^332,7oo,  the  issued  capital  of 
Rand  Mines. 

The  Geelong  return  for  October  is  very  disappoint- 
ing, and  will  not  enhance  the  reputation  of  the 
newly  arisen  gold-mining  industry  in  Rhodesia.  The 
amount  of  ore  crushed  was  2290  tons,  from  which 
loio  ozs.  of  gold  were  obtained,  the  tailings  assay- 
ing 6  dwts.  per  ton.  This  indicates  a  total  yield  of  only 
14-8  dwts.  per  ton,  whereas  the  first  month's  crushing 
showed  a  yield  of  19I  dwts.  per  ton.  An  explanation 
is  appended  to  the  return,  according  to  which  the  low- 
yield  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ore  broken  down  during 
development  has  been  cleaiied  up  and  put  through 
the  mill.  It  is  stated  that  for  two  months  the  yield 
will  be  low,  after  which,  with  40  stamps  running,  the 
results  are  expected  to  average  those  of  September, 
during  which  month  ore  was  crushed  from  all  parts  of 
the  mine  to  secure  an  average  of  actual  value.  No 
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doubt  the  explanation  explains  something,  but  what  it 
does  not  explain  is  the  bad  management  which  per- 
mitted such  a  course  to  be  pursued.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  if  the  broken  ore  had  been  put  through 
during  the  first  month  of  operations.  To  start  with  a 
high  yield  of  gold  and  then  in  the  second  month  of 
working  to  show  a  falling  off  amounting  to  nearly 
5  dwts.  per  ton  is  not  the  way  to  inspire  confidence  in 
cither  the  investor  or  the  market.  The  one  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  return  is  the  extraordinarily  low  working 
expenditure.  This  is  only  245.  per  ton,  including  3^. 
for  development  redemption.  Evidently  if,  in  the 
second  month  of  working,  such  economy  as  this  can 
be  attained,  mining  conditions  in  Rhodesia  must  be 
much  better  than  those  of  the  Transvaal. 

The  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Mozambique 
Company  at  Lisbon  on  Thursday  has  apparently  ended 
in  a  compromise.  The  issue  of  100,000  shares  by  the 
Paris  Committee  at  ^2  has  been  agreed  to  on  condition 
that  the  London  Committee  is  allowed  to  issue  100,000 
to  the  shareholders  pro  rata  at  the  same  price  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  share  for  each  ten  held.  The  present 
price  of  the  shares  is  about  ^2  45.,  so  that  the  issue 
under  these  conditions  offers  a  small  profit  to  the  share- 
holders. The  issued  capital  of  the  Mozambique  Com- 
panv  will  now  be  close  upon  ;^8oo,ooo,  the  total 
authorised  capital  being  ,oco,ooo,  and  the  new  issue 
will  realise  the  sum  of  ^£,400, 000,  with  which  of  course 
the  development  of  the  Company's  great  resources  can 
be  enormously  extended.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate 
that  the  action  of  the  Paris  Committee  has  led  to  this 
undesirable  increase  of  the  Company's  issued  share 
capital.  An  issue  of  debentures  at  5  or  6  per  cent, 
would  have  been  preferable,  since  the  profits  of  the 
Company,  which  in  the  near  future  will  probably  be  very 
large,  would  have  been  divided  amongst  a  much  smaller 
number  of  shares,  and  the  dividends  would  have  been 
correspondingly  larger.  At  the  meeting  on  Thursday, 
a  dividend  of  7.',  per  cent,  was  declared  for  the  past 
year. 

AN.S\VERS  TO  CORRE.SPONDENTS. 

.Salopian'. — i.  We  have  no  special  information  with  regard 
to  the  Company  you  mention,  but  its  prospects  do  not  appear  to 
be  very  bright.  2.  A  fairly  good  investment.  The  profits  of 
the  Company  are  said  this  year  to  be  good. 

Sui;scRii!iCR.— 1.  Hold  British  North  Americas;  we  expect 
them  to  be  worth  much  more  than  their  present  price  when 
pohtical  c:)nditions  are  more  settled.  They  will  probably 
recover  to  the  highest  price  reached  this  year.  2.  Yes,  hold  ; 
th-jy  will  probably  be  better  next  year.  3.  Baku  Oil  have  good 
prospects.  Both  the  Ordinary  and  Preference  shares  arc  worth 
holding  for  the  rise. 

\V.  I. —  I.  The  Company  does  not  appear  to  be  making  any 
headway,  and  we  fear  its  prospects  are  uncertain.  The  shares 
are  not  quoted.  2.  Yes;  they  are  depressed  from  external 
causes,  and  should  be  held. 

Nerva. —  I.  Look  through  our  list  of  deep  levels,  and  choose 
from  any  of  those  which  show  a  high  yield.  2.  Yes  ;  they  will 
jjrobably  go  to  3  and  even  higher  in  the  next  three  months. 

E.  1'".  T.  (Leicester). — The  Company  is  Canadian  and  no 
recent  information  is  to  hand  with  regard  to  the  position  of  its 
affairs,  nor  are  its  shares  quoted  on  the  London  .Stock  Exchange. 
It  does  not  ai)pear  to  be  very  prosperous.  You  had  better 
write  to  the  Conijjany's  correspondents  in  this  country,  Wallace 
&  (iulhrie,  i  North  Charlotte  Street,  Edinburgh. 

ARAL'S  (Bradford;.— (i)  Hold.  (2)  These  you  should  sell 
at  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  (3)  The  Company  is  well 
managed,  but  has  to  contend  with  severe  and  growing  com- 
petition. (5)  There  s  no  hope  of  an  immediate  revival  in  the 
cycle  share  market. 

W.  E.  H.— I.  6i  percent.  2.  There  is  no  market  in  the  shares. 
3.  Sell.    4.  Wait'until  the  political  situation  is  more  settled. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  TRUE  KENSIT. 
To  the  I-:ditor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR,  Permit  me  to  commend  to  the  consideration  of 
your  correspondent  "Ritual"  the  parable  of  the 
'*  Mote  and  the  Beam."  If  ever  agy  one  stood  in  need 
of  personal  application  of  the  teaching  therein  conveyed, 
it  is  he.  "  This,"  he  thinks,  is  "  the  age  of  toleration." 
Such  an  argument  from  a ////  c/e  siecle  ritualist  is  enough 
to  make  Satan  laugh,  for  if  there  be  a  class  which  is  a 
topical  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  supreme  intolerance 


it  is  the  Romanising  ritualists,  and  in  order  to  acquire 
insidiously  the  power  to  exert  their  sacerdotal  tyranny, 
they  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  toleration  !   They,  the  sacer- 
dotal ritualists,  not  only  presume  to  dictate  to  people 
the  minutest  actions  of  their  lives,  endeavouring  to 
reduce  them  to  that  state  of  abject  submission  that  they 
may  mould  them  as  wax  in  their  designing  hands,  but 
they  have  the  impious  effrontery  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  power  to  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
against  all  who  have  the  temerity  to  disobey  their  fiat 
in  all  matters,  religious  and  social.    "Have  I  been  to 
dissenting  services?"  "Have  I  committed  adultery?" 
were  the  confessional  questions  on  a  card  given  to 
a   joung   girl   who   had    been    staying    at   a  High 
Church  Home.     The  case  was  reported  in  the  papers 
last  summer,  and  nothing  could  more  forcibly  exemplify 
the  ritualist's  spirit  of  sacerdotal  despotism  and  in- 
tolerance than  the  placing  of  adultery  in  the  same 
category  as  attendance  at  dissenting  services.    Let  the 
ritualists  practise  the  virtue  of  toleration  in  a  slight 
degree,  at  least,  before  they  demand  unlimited  toleration 
for  their  unconstitutional  antics.      Then  your  corre- 
spondent inveighs  against  "  doing  wrong  that  good  may 
come."    This  is  very  rich  as  coming  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Romanisers,  whose  whole  life  is  a  tissue 
of  systematic  duplicity — creeping  into  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England  in  the  pharisaical  disguise  of  Pro- 
testant clergy,  in  order  to  insidiously  undermine  and 
subvert  it  to  Rome.    The  Romanising  of  the  English 
Church  is  obviously,  in  their  estimation,  the  "good" 
for  the  attainment  of  which  they  descend    to  every 
despicable  and  unrighteous  artifice.    That,  of  course, 
is  not  doing  wrong  in  order  that  what  they  consider 
"good"  may  come.    And  for  an  habitual  dissembler 
and  deceiver    like  that    to  become   indignant  at  the 
open  and  magnanimous  methods  of  Mr.  Kensit,  and 
denounce  them  !    Can  hypocrisy  go  further  ?   No  doubt 
"Ritualist"  and  the  confederated  schemers  he  repre- 
sents would  like  to  annihilate  Mr.  Kensit,  but  what- 
ever the  personal  motives  of  that  leader  of  the  noble 
crusade  against  these  sacerdotal  traitors  may  be,  does 
not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  abstract  righteousness 
of  his  efforts  to  expose  the  machinations  and  intrigue  of 
such  covert  and  deadly  enemies  of  the  simple  Christian, 
Church  of  our  fathers.     In  a  spirit  of  indecent  ex- 
aggeration,  "Ritualist"  compares  the  Church  of  the, 
Evangelicals  to  a  barn.    Evangelical  Churchmen  con- 
duct their  services  in  a  spirit  of  sane  reverence.  They 
do  not  convert  their  churches  Into  circuses  and  theatres, 
and   their   service  into  pantomime.     Acrobatics  and 
harlequinade  are  excusable  in  semi-barbaric  races,  whose 
mental  evolution  does  not  enable  them  to  distingui.sh 
the  spiritual  from   the  sensual,  but  in  the  religious 
ritual  of  civilised  communities  they  are  pitiable  and 
reprehensible.     The  incorruptible  God  who  dwelleth 
not  In  temples  made  with  hands  ;  who  spreadeth  out 
the  heavens  like  a  curtain,  and  maketh  the  outgoings  of 
the  morning  and  evening  to  praise  Him  ;  is    He  to 
be  worshipped  with  scented  smoke,  lighted  candles, 
crosses,    gew-gaw   vestments,    creeping  processions, 
droning   and   crooning   intonations,    endless  circum- 
bendibuses, genuflections,  &c.  ?     Such  practices  are 
not  essential  accessories  to  true  worship,  and  those  who 
attach  primary  importance  to  their  observance  must 
lack   the  capacity  to  apprehend  the  higher  spiritual 
relations  of  religion. 

"  Richer  by  ftir  is  the  heart's  adoration  ; 
Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor." 
The  spiritual  and  moral  emancipation  of  their  race  is 
not  the  aim  of  the  ritualists.  It  Is  the  establishment 
of  a  sacerdotal  ascendency,  in  which  they,  poor  blind 
and  spiritually  deficient  egotists,  would  exercise  supreme 
control  over  the  wills  and  consciences  of  the  masse.s. 
A  curious  psychological  and  physiognomical  product  Is 
the  typical  ritualist,  with  his  sensual-sentimental  nose 
looking  seven  ways  for  Sunday,  and  his  eye  the 
pedantic  solemnity  of  which  says  plainly  "thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  beside  me."  By  a  supererogatory 
use  of  the  razor  they  fancy  they  make  themselves  the 
nearest  approach  to  what  a  poet  has  beautifully  spoken 
of  as  "the  childless  cherubim"  that  this  planet  can 
produce.  Success  to  Mr.  Kenslt's  noble  crusade,  and 
confusion  to  the  Romanising  mummers  ! — I  am.  Sir, 
yours  truly,  Maurice  L.  Johnson. 
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MR.  "  )OHN  lUCKKRDYKK"  AND  HIS  CRITIC. 

To  tlio  Kdiloi-  ol"  tlio  Saiv  uhay  Rkvikw. 

Loiulon,  5  November. 
Sir  —Reviewers  are  an  impertinent  set  of  dogs,  and 
we^re  it  not  that  autliors  and  publisliers  continue  to  send 
out  books  lor  review,  and  seem  to  read  with  mterest 
what  the  reviewer  has  to  sav,  it  would  he  dilhcult  to  k'unv 
what  purpose  thev  serve  in  the  intellectual  world.   Why  1 
€ver  ventured  to 'review  Mr.  Bickerdyke's  superb  work 
at  all  or  whv,  having  so  far  presumed  on  your  mvitation, 
1  dared  to  'call   attention  to  what   appeared  to  me 
reasonable  objections,   1  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me 
understand.    Gladlv,   however,   I  take  advantage  of 
your  <renerous  permission  and  withdraw  every  reflection 
I  made  on  the  book,  which,  even  a  month  ago,  appeared 
to  me  extremely  good,  and  now  fills  me  with  silent  and 
wondering  gratitude.    As  for  the  slighted  illustrations 
comment  on  the  work  of  so  conscientious  a  student  ot 
fish  as  Dr.  Day  mav  seem  superfluous,  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saving'that  they  are  even  better  than  Mr 
Bickerdvke's  text.    What  higher  praise  can  I  bestow  ^ 

1  lie  at  Sir.  Bickerdvke's  feet  and  admit  his  infallibility. 
—Your  obedient  servant.  The  Reviewer. 

THE  EXTERMINATION  OF  BIG  GAME. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  The  savage  pleasure  which  some  people  take  in 

shooting  big  game  is  one  more  proof  of  the  melancholy 
fact  that  civilisation  and  humanity  are  very  far  from 
being  synonymous,  albeit  its  apologists  plead  that  such 
butchery  is  perpetrated  for  a  high  and  worthy  end. 
Here  is'a  record  of  one  of  Mr.  Seton-Karr's  specimen 
bags,"  made  in  a  six  weeks'  shooting  tour  in  Somali- 
iand  :— "  Five  elephants,  2  lions  (male),  8  leopards, 

2  wart  hogs,  1 1  great  spotted  hyenas,  7  striped  hyenas, 
4  orvx  beisa  antelope,  10  awal  antelope,  2  common 
gazelle,  2  bottlenose  antelope,  2  gerenuk  antelope, 
I  lesser  koodoo,  18  dig-nag  antelope,  4  bustard,  2  small 
bustard,  2  sand  grouse,  3  genet,  14  guinea  fowl,  22 
partridge,  4  hares,  30  various."  It  will  be  observed 
that,  out  of  the  150  animals  thus  butchered,  less  than 
thirty  belonged 'to  the  class  of  carnivorous  fauna.  No 
doubt  savage  beasts  are  a  danger  to  the  colonist,  but 
no  one  in  his  senses  would  maintain  that  the  killing  of 
the  two  small  bustards,  &c.,  was  done  for  the  protection 
of  those  pioneers  of  civilisation. 

This  custom  is  the  more  deplorable,  since,  In  addition 
to  the  humane  argument  against  it,  a  number^  of 
interesting  animals  are  threatened  with  extinction,  mainly 
owing  to  the  "  philanthropy  "  of  Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Where  twenty  years  ago  literally  millions  of  bison 
were  roaming  over  the  great  undulating  plains  of 
Montana,  there  to-day  you  find  but  the  bleached  bones. 
The  lordly  wapiti,  too,  has  disappeared.  Similar 
destruction  is  going  on  wherever  there  is  abundant 
animal  life.  In  Natal  the  last  rhinoceros  was  quite 
recently  shot.  In  Rhodesia  that  tall  and  graceful 
creature,  the  giraffe,  has  almost  disappeared.  And 
naturalists  are  now  concerned  with  the  possible  extinc- 
tion of  the  elephant,  an  animal  whose  treatment  in  its 
wild  state  is  very  similar  to  that  meted  out  to  the  more 
ferocious  and  less  sensitive  members  of  a  so-called 
lower  order. 

Such,  in  part,  is  the  work  of  destruction  carried  on 
by  the  skin-hunters  and  other  emissaries  of  Christian 
civilisation.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  most  probable 
that  a  number  of  other  interesting  animals,  such  as  the 
unoffending,  harmless  antelopes  and  gazelles,  will,  in 
turn,  suffer  in  like  manner.  If  the  big  game  hunters 
are  minded  to  exterminate  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros, 
as  English  "collectors"  are  now  exterminating  our 
most  beautiful  birds,  butterflies,  and  flowers,  the  right 
of  their  fellow  men  to  a  voice  in  the  matter  must  be 
obvious  ;  and  they  will  have  to  reckon  with  an  increasing 
growth  of  public  opinion  against  them. — I  am,  yours 
faithfully,  Sidney  Bryant. 

DOG-MUZZLING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent,  "  Muzzled,"  hits  the  right 
nail  on  the  head.      It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
diminution  in  rabies  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
muzzling  order,  where  In  some  places  the  order  has 
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only  been  on  one  side  of  a  street.      It  has  simp.y  b.-cn 
caused  by  stray  and  starving  dogs  being  caught  and 
disposed   of  by  the  police,  and  the  only  good  the 
nui/zling  may  have  done  is  that  these,  being  minus 
that  article,  have  more  readily  attracted  their  attention, 
lias  Mr.  Long  tried  wearing  a  muzzle  himscU  ?     If  it  is 
not  cruel,  why  should  he  object  ?    I  have  been  told  that 
the  order  is  not  in  force  where  he  resides    it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  this  is  correct  !    The  Ministry 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  their  colleague,  and  the  sooner 
hc'^is  hunted  the  better,  if  they  don't  want  to  lose  any 
more  votes.     They  have  lost  mine  amongst  the  73,000 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent.     There  are  other 
and  better  remedies  for  the  prevention  of  rabies.  Do 
anything  you  like,  only  don't  use  the  muzzle,  thereby 
causing  dogs  to  be  a  nuisance  and  worry,  instead  of 
the  best  companion  in  the  animal  world. — Yours  truly, 

Ex-TORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— A  staunch  Conservative  (hitherto),  may  I  ask 
you  to  let  me  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  extraordinary 
and  most  damaging  state  of  things  with  regard  to  that 
tough  morsel  the  Board  of  Agriculture,— I  mean  the 
amazing  fact  that  to  lay  officials  are  intrusted  the 
settlement  of  purely  veterinary  questions.  I  have  not 
personally  been  a  sufferer  from  the  muzzling  order,  but 
directly  or  Indirectly,  we  all  as  a  nation  suffer  from 
stupidity  in  high  places. 

Why,  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  fair  and  reasonable, 
should  affairs  affecting  the  well-being  of  dogs  and  dog- 
owners  not  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  experienced, 
skilful  veterlnaries  ?  So  far  the  authority  of  experts 
has  been  treated  like  nothing  but  a  ninepin— set  up  on 
purpose  to  be  overthrown.  I  won't  pursue  this 
unfortunate  analogy  ;  it  must  occur  to  all  that  ninepins 
are  children's  toys,  therefore,  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respect- 
fully, ^-  ^• 
THE  BEDBOROUGH  CASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— I  cordially  endorse  Mr.  Carpenter's  manly  and 
sensible  letter  upon  this  scandalous  case.  As  he  points 
out,  unnatural  sexual  vice  is  only  too  flourishing  in  our 
schools  ;  yet,  when  a  book  is  issued  which  ought  to 
lead  to  a  consensus  of  rational  thought  upon  the 
matter,  this  book  is  allowed,  with  very  little  protest,  to 
be  suppressed  practically  without  discussion  after  a 
sham  trial,  the  issue  of  which  was  prearranged  between 
the  police  and  one  of  the  agents  selling  the  book  ! 

The  elderly  female  who  writes  the  moral  leaders  for 
the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  is  silly  enough  to  pretend  that 
this  suppression  is  "  for  the  protection  of  the  young."  It 
does  not  occur  to  this  sadly  uninformed  old  lady  that  it 
would  be  by  far  the  worst  thing  for  the  young  if  present 
evils  continue  unchecked.  Co-education  of  the  sexes 
and  a  decently-imparted  physiology  both  suggest  them- 
selves as  likely  to  do  a  great  deal  towards  the  cleansing 
of  sex-morbidities  ;  but  in  any  case,  it  is  eminently  a 
subject  for  discussion  and  not  for  suppression,  and  the 
utterances  of  hysterical  old  women  (of  both  sexes)  will 
not  alter  the  fact.— Faithfully  yours, 

William  Platt. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  IMPUDENCE  AND  SPURIOUS 
CULTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  7  November. 

Sir,— The  letter  of  your  correspondent,  "  Pro  Patria," 
is  so  old-world,  so  reminiscent  of  the  hustings,  the 
bludgeon,  and  the  footpad,  that  one  is  tempted  for  once 
to  break  through  the  rules  of  civilisation  with  reference 
to  the  anonymous  reviler.  His  production  is  indeed 
worthy  of  note  as  a  literary  curiosity,  enshrining  as  it 
does  most  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  journalese  of  a 
bygone  day. 

Apart  from  the  style,  internal  evidence  points  unerr- 
ingly to  the  true  period  of  this  curious  survival.  In 
one  short  page  his  adversary  is  "a  preposterous 
person,"  "a  man  who  has  an  axe  to  grind,"  "  a  finder 
of  mares' nests,"  "a  knave  or  a  fool,"_"a  good  and 
great  man  who  has  emerged  from  his  native  obscurity," 
and  on  whom  "the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  clear." 
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I  may  say  at  once  that  School  Board  teachers  may 
not  be  terrified  by  the  language  of  the  cab-stand.  Their 
work  too  often  lies  in  regions  (known  to  Mr  Morrison) 
where  the  excesses  of  "  Pro  Patria  "  would  be  accounted 
weak  indeed,  and  I  do  but  call  attention  to  these  as 
fixing  the  time  to  which  your  correspondent  really 
belongs. 

Naturally  enough  he  did  not  trouble  to  read  my 
address  before  criticising  it,  for  knowledge  of  your  sub- 
ject was  held  for  pedantry  in  the  sixties.  If  he  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  known  that  I  did  not  "calmly 
describe  as  a  fundamental  error  the  practically  unani- 
mous verdict  of  the  speakers  at  the  Guildhall  Con- 
ference." The  "verdict,"  I  presume,  is  expressed  in 
the  following  resolutions — all  passed  unanimously  : — 

1.  "  That  this  Conference  thanks  the  London  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  its  Conference  Committee  for 
having  brought  together  so  representative  a  gathering 
of  those  interested  in  the  advancement  of  commercial 
education  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  asks  the 
Chamber  and  the  Conference  Committee  (with  power 
to  the  latter  to  add  to  its  number)  to  pursue  their  work 
to  formulate  and  carry  into  effect  the  general  resolu- 
tions of  this  Conference." 

2.  "  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration." 

3.  "A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  papers." 

4.  "A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman." 

No  word  condemnatory  of  these  well-deserved  com- 
pliments appears  in  my  address,  neither  did  I  "  sneer  at 
Latin  and  Greek." 

To  compare  the  work  of  the  Board  schools  with  that 
of  Clifton,  Cheltenham  and  Marlborough  might  be  con- 
genial occupation  for  a  polite  lunatic.  I  certainl}-  never 
made  such  an  idiotic  comparison. 

But  to  deny  everj-  absurd  allegation  of  "  Pro  Patria  " 
would  be  to  print  my  address  in  full.  I  content  myself 
with  summarising  the  suggestions  I  ventured  to  offer, 
and  beg  your  readers  to  pardon  a  brief  quotation. 
"The  consuls,"  I  said,  "do  not  complain  that  our 
heads  of  firms  are  inferior  in  capacity  to  their  Con- 
tinental competitors  ;  but  what  they  do  say  is  that,  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  travellers,  agents  and  representatives 
generally,  there  is  urgent  need  for  improved  commercial 
education  and  training."  What  madman  would  pro- 
pose that  Clifton,  Marlborough  or  Cheltenham,  Eton  or 
Harrow,  should  be  utilised  as  training  schools  for 
commercial  travellers  ?  My  own  modest  suggestion 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  School  Board  system  might 
very  well  be  extended  and  utilised  for  this  purpose.  If 
the  Government  could  be  induced  to  extend  the  grants 
now  made  for  "science"  subjects  to  subjects  more 
closely  connected  with  the  future  work  of  the  students, 
this  could  be  done  without  entailing  further  burdens  on 
the  ratepayers. 

Londoners  are  at  a  special  disadvantage  in  this 
matter  of  commercial  training,  for  the  provincial  towns 
have  already  established  Higher  Grade  schools  with 
satisfactory  results.  London,  the  richest  commercial 
city  of  the  world,  lags  behind,  and  the  prejudices  and 
ignorance  of  persons  of  your  correspondent's  type, 
with  their  silly  little  notions  of  class,  block  the  way. 
Inferentially  this  honest  journalist  (he  drops  into  the 
editorial  "we"  as  by  nature)  offers  himself  as  an 
example  of  "culture."  Impudence  may  be  forgiven 
the  .School  Board  boy,  but  Eton  and  Christchurch  are 
not  usually  associated  with  coarse  invective  and  vulgar 
misrepresentation.  For  the  sake  of  "the  older  seats" 
I  can  only  hope  that  "  Pro  Patria's  "  acquaintance  with 
them  has  been  small.  But  why  pose  ?  P?'o  Patrid, 
Pro  piidoi'/ — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  Thomas. 

"WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR 
HOOLIGANS?" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  .Saturd.w  Rkview. 

I  November,  1898. 

Sir, — The  article  on  the  "  Hooligans,"  which  appeared 
in  your  last  issue,  seems  a  somewhat  unduly  optimistic 
study  of  that  remarkable  type.  The  usual  opinion 
entertained  by  those  who  have  examined  the  question  is 
that  the  pedigree  of  Hooliganism  runs — by  Drunken- 
ness, out  of  Survival-of-the-Unfit,  and  that  the  naked 


and  unashamed  viciousness  of  certain  entertainments 
furnishes  its  most  stimulating  food.  Your  con- 
tributor maintains  that  the  murders,  maimings  and 
general  brutality  associated  with  the  latest  species  of 
London  blackguard  do  but  constitute  the  youthful 
ebullience  of  those  qualities  which  the  English  race 
most  values,  and  bids  us  beware  lest  by  legislation  we 
impede  his  development ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  fact  that 
the  English  race  manages  its  affairs  and  enterprises 
with  far  less  external  regulation  than  most  other 
nations,  and  prides  itself  greatly  on  so  doing.  But  it  is 
not  the  absence  of  law  which  in  itself  constitutes 
anything  admirable,  else  were  the  most  degraded  and; 
isolated  savages  the  finest  people  on  earth.  The  right 
reason  for  our  pride  aforesaid  is  that  we  have,  generally- 
speaking,  abundantly  proved  our  ability  to  conduct  our- 
selves with  pluck,  sense  and  decency  without  legal  com- 
pulsion thereto.  The  Hooligan  is  out  of  court  here. 
He  evinces  no  reason  and  less  than  no  decency,  and  as 
for  pluck,  he  hunts  in  packs,  and  never  attacks  any- 
thing that  might  possibly  prove  a  fair  match  for  him. 
Your  contributor's  view  of  the  capacities  of  the  gentle- 
man in  question  differs  diametrically  from  that  taken 
by  the  Army  authorities.  They  ought  to  know  what 
raw  material  is  best  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  no 
man  who  has  been  in  jail  is  accepted  as  a  soldier.  If 
your  contributor's  ideas  are  correct,  recruits  should 
rather  be  classified  in  order  of  merit  according  to  the 
number  of  crimes  of  violence  they  have  committed. 
Membership  of  one  of  those  gangs  which  have  lately 
made  themselves  conspicuous  would  ensure  acceptance, 
while  I  presume  that  the  youth  who  could  point  to  such 
an  achievement  as  the  shooting  to  death  of  an  elderly 
man  in  free  gaiety  of  heart,  a  rape,  or  the  kicking  to 
death  (assisted  by  seven  or  eight  other  heroes)  of  a 
policeman  would  be  marked  for  promotion  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  How  he  might  put  in  as 
many  "  drunks  "  as  he  could  wish,  when  the  ordinary 
linesman  is  ignominiously  discharged  on  nine  convic- 
tions for  drunkenness  in  one  year  remains,  however,  an« 
unsolved  problem. 

Your  contributor  alludes  in  warning  to  the  degra- 
dation from  the  pristine  estate  of  "healthy  animal" 
which  must  ensue  to  the  Hooligan  on  the  administra- 
tion to  himself  of  a  dose  of  physical  pain,  such  as 
he  so  delights  to  inflict.  But,  in  the  first  place,  is  the 
Hooligan  a  healthy  animal  ?  Expert  opinion  generally 
seems  to  regard  him  as  "half-baked,"  alcoholic,  and' 
devoid  of  stamina  ;  and,  in  the  second,  can  a  private- 
flogging  really  be  said  to  entail  appreciable  degradation 
on  a  creature  whose  daily  life  is  all  but  unprintable  ?' 
As  for  the  appeal  to  show  the  Hooligan  that  we  are 
proud  of  him  with  which  the  essay  concludes,  I  can  Only 
say  that  if  it  is  shown  me  where  under  heaven  I  can 
obtain  an  impetus  towards  pride  in  a  creature  whose 
only  claim  on  my  notice  lies  in  his  exuberant  taste  for 
baiting,  maiming  and  slaughtering  anything  from  a  cat 
to  a  constable,  which  seems  to  afford  easy  prey  to  a. 
mob  of  him  and  his  ilk,  I  will  endeavour  to  oblige. — 
Your  obedient  servant,  A.  C, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturdav  Review.. 

Sir, — The  author  of  the  article  about  Hooligans 
seems  to  think  that  the  Hooligan  is  a  useful  and 
essential  part  in  the  British  Empire.  Perhaps  he  is  an 
admirer  of  the  British  rough  in  all  his  delightful  phases  ? 
But  if  he  thinks  that  the  Hooligan  must  be  fostered  and 
protected  from  the  law  in  order  to  make  uproars  in  the 
streets  and  assault  harmless  passengers,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  his  article  is  good  in  theory  only;  if 
even  it  is  good  in  that.  I  myself  cannot  see  the  resem- 
blance between  Drake  and  the  half-drunken  youth  who 
stirs  up  a  needless  fight  by  his  own  debauched 
behaviour. 

Perhaps  the  author  of  this  defence  of  Hooligans  has 
never  met  with  any  of  those  charming  species  of  youth 
which  he  seems  to  think  should  be  encouraged  rather  than 
suppressed.  He  thinks  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  those 
youths  who  have  nothing  to  do  all  day  and  whom  one 
sees  in  such  profusion  round  public-houses,  to  attack 
each  other  in  unseemly  brawls.  If  they  vented  their 
ardour  in  some  way  which  would  be  useful  to  the  State^ 
such  as  enlisting,  there  might  be  some  sense  in  defend-- 
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iii^-  tlioin,  bill  1  r.iil  to  soo  iiso  ol"  praising  aiul 

cncoiira^iiiiV  t'l'-"  street  ea«.Is  in  their  senseless  and 
dejjratlinj^  ti'jius.  When  these  Iloolij^ans  see  that  only 
a  slijrht  punishment  is  awarJed  them  for  some  street 
brawl  they  will  yo  on  to  somethins^-  still  more  serious. 
Surely,  there  are  enoui^h  robberies  and  murders  in 
England  without  deliberately  fosierini;  the  youth  who 
have  grown  up  in  their  lathers'  trade,  and  who  are 
longing  to  follow  to  its  fullest  limits  that  baneful 
profession  !  The  youth  who  has  spent  his  early  days  in 
debauchery  and  slouching  about  the  streets  will  never 
rise  to  any  prominent  position.  It  is  only  in  a  general 
revolution  that  even  such  men  as  the  Marshals  of  France 
spring  up,  and  even  then  most  of  them  were  sprung 
from  sober  citizens,  and  not  from  parents  who  have 
spent  their  lives  robbing  and  stealing.  No  ;  most 
certainly,  if  we  would  see  crimes  and  criminals  decrease 
in  England  some  measures  must  be  taken  to  suppress 
these  young  bloods  or  to  turn  their  ardour  into  some 
useful  channel.  — I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  M.  S. 

"A  PARTY  IN  A  PARLOUR." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Helensburgh,  N.B.,  5  November,  1898. 

Sir,— In  his  article  on  the  Grafton  Gallery,  in  the 
Saturday  Review"  of  this  date,  "  D.  S.  M."  writes  : 
''Then  I 'quoted  Shelley  against  it,  'the  party  in  a 
parlour  ....  all  silent' and  all  damned.'"  Presum- 
ably he  is  thinking  of  the  famous  stanza  that  occurred 
in  the  first  (1S19)  edition  of  Wordsworth's  "Peter 
Bell,"  near  the  close  of  Part  First.  The  poet,  wrestling 
in  a  series  of  surmises  with  the  "  startling  sight"  that 
threatened  to  petrify  his  hero,  originally  culminated 
thus  : — 

"  Is  it  a  party  in  a  parlour  ? 

Crammed  just  as  they  on  earth  were  crammed — 
Some  sipping  punch,  some  sipping  tea, 
But  as  you  by  their  faces  see, 
All  silent  and  all  damned  !" 
Early  admirers  of  Wordsworth  deprecated  this  out- 
burst, and  Crabb  Robinson  in  his  Diary,  under  date 
II  June,  1820  (vol.  i.,  p.  349),  writes  thus  : — 
■  "Breakfasted  w^ith    Monkhouse.      Mr.    and  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  there.     He  has  resolved  to  make  some 
concession  to  public  taste  in   '  Peter  Bell.'  Several 
offensive  passages  will  be  struck  out,  such  as  '  Is  it  a 
party  in  a  parlour?'  &c.,  which  I  implored  him  to 

omit  before  the  book  first  appeared  I  never 

before  saw  him  so  ready  to  yield  to  the  opinion  of 
others.  He  is  improved  not  a  little  by  this,  in  my 
*niind."  Thomas  Bayne. 

FLOGGING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  November,  1898. 

Sir, — "  S.  F."  rather  cleverly  takes  advantage  of  my 
accidental  substitution  of  "dread"  for  his  original 
expression  "object  to"  in  my  analogy  between  tooth- 
ache and  flogging.  If  w-e  dread  the  dentist  more  than 
the  toothache  it  is  because  the  former  stands  for  the 
certainty  of  a  smaller  pain,  and  the  latter  for  only  the 
probability  of  a  greater  pain.  As  soon  as  the  toothache 
becomes  vividly  realised  as  a  certainty  we  fly  to  the 
dentist,  thereby  proving  that  the  things  we  most  object 
to  are  not  always  those  we  dread  the  most.  If  "S.  F." 
will  try  to  find  out  how  the  Hooligans  can  be  made  to 
vividly  realise  the  certainty  of  any  result  of  his  actions, 
he  will  have  started  on  the  track  of  scientific  prevention 
of  crime  ;  but  I  am  not  hopeful  of  him. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  letter,  it  exceeds  my  greatest 
expectations.  I  hoped  to  get  something  of  the  kind 
out  of  "  S.  F.,"  but  scarcely  anything  so  anti-scientific 
as  this.  He  writes  of  bacilli  and  arrowroot  and  the 
rewarding  of  vice,  apparently  supposing  them  to  have 
some  connexion  with  the  scientific  prevention  of  crime  ; 
he  claims  that  hanging  is  more  eff'ective  than  flogging, 
and  yet  calls  out  for  the  less  effective  treatment ;  and 
he  ends  with  a  touching  declaration  of  a  faith  that  is 
•evidently  far  above  any  considerations  of  evidence. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  M.  Davies. 


REVIEWS. 

OUR  PRISON  HELLS. 

"  I  was  in  Prison."   By  F.  Brocklehurst,  H.A.   London  : 
Ihiwin. 

UURING  all  the  recent  discussions  on  our  prison 
system  there  has  been  no  publication  that  should 
be  more  effective  for  reform  than  this  recital  by  Mr. 
Brocklehurst  of  his  experience  during  a  month's  im- 
prisonment in   Manchester  jail.     The  evidence  of  an 
ex-prisoncr  as  to  the  defects  of  prison  administration  is 
generally  regarded  with  suspicion.    The  public  argues 
that  such  a  witness,  being  a  member  of  the  criminal 
class,  is  probably  exaggerating  in  the  hope  of  making 
things  easier  by  the  time  he  goes  back  again,  and  that 
his  criticism  is  merely  the  rage  of  an  unworthy  and 
embittered  man  against  the  system  that  has  dealt  with 
him  according  to  his  deserts.    Much  of  the  prevailing 
indifference  on  the  subject  is  thus  explained  ;  for  the 
only  people  who  can  testify  to  many  of  the  facts  are 
those  who  have  been  in  prison,  and  it  is  an  easy  and 
convenient  method  of  burking   the  whole  business  to 
declare  their  testimony  tainted  and  worthless,  knowing 
that  by  the  nature  of  the  case  no  other  can  be  forth- 
coming.   Mr.  Brocklehurst's  story,  however,  is  not  to 
be  brushed  aside  in  that  way.     His  calendar  month 
had  no  criminal  taint  about  it.     He  disagreed  with  and 
broke  an  absurd  and  arbitrary  bye-law  of  the  Parks 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation,  and  went  to 
prison  as  a  protest  rather  than  pay  a  fine.    We  believe 
that   the   public   of   Manchester,    after    his  release, 
promptly  showed  their  opinion  of  the  dispute  by  return- 
ing him  to  the  Town  Council  with  a  substantial  majority 
over  the  Committee  Chairman  who   had  ordered  the 
prosecution.    The  most  timid  and  orthodox  reader  may 
therefore  approach  this  book  without  making  the  usual 
allowance  for  a  cniminal  bias  In  the  writer,  and  may 
take  it  as  the  work  of  an  educated  and  publicly  re- 
spected gentleman  to  whom  the  accident  of  a  contest 
with  provincial  Bumbledom  has  given  direct  access  to 
facts  generally  hidden  from  the  law-abiding.    We  do 
not  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  usual  allowance 
is  justified.     Many  of  the  stories  from  the  prison- 
house   told    by   avowed    criminals   are   bitterly  and 
shamefully   true  ;    but,    in    view    of   the  prejudiced 
attitude  of  the  average  respectable  person  towards 
experienced  evidence  of   prison   conditions    it    is  an 
advantage   to   be   able   at  the   outset  to  claim  un- 
questioned respectability  and  good  faith  for  a  valuable 
witness. 

Mr.  Brocklehurst  has  no  sensational  Incidents  to 
relate,  nor  does  his  work  bear  any  trace  of  the  personal 
bitterness  that  might  readily  be  forgiven  in  a  man  whose 
health  was  so  broken  down  that  it  took  a  year  of 
travel  and  change  to  restore  it.  Generally,  when  the 
public  has  been  moved  upon  this  subject,  it  has  been  by 
some  special  and  dramatic  Incident — an  inquest  upon 
some  unhappy  suicide,  or  the  insanity  of  some  par- 
ticular prisoner.  But  such  cases,  after  all,  are  upon 
the  extreme  limit  to  which  our  prison  system  forces  the 
men  who  come  under  its  influence.  What  the  public 
does  not  realise  is  the  horror,  not  of  these,  excep- 
tional cases,  but  of  the  abiding,  every-day,  pitiless 
process  of  demoralisation,  to  which  every  man  who 
passes  a  prison  door  is  subjected  without  a  moment's 
relaxation.  This  it  is  that  Mr.  Brocklehurst  helps  us 
to  understand.  From  reception  to  discharge  he  en- 
ables us  to  realise  the  interior  and  atmosphere  of  a 
prison,  the  hopelessness  of  any  conceivable  good 
coming  out  of  it,  and  the  deadly  certainty  of  its  issue  in 
the  degradation  of  every  human  creature,  prisoner  or 
official,  who  comes  into  contact  with  it.  The  man  who 
is  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  the  system  has  the 
slightest  reformatory  influence  upon  our  criminal  popu- 
lation is  either  an  idiot,  or  is  ignorant  of  the  facts  ; 
and  in  the  latter  alternative  we  commend  this  narrative 
to  him.  It  is  a  record  of  little  ingenious  mean  devices 
for  securing  the  prisoner's  personal  discomfort  at  all 
times,  by  semi-starvation,  by  sleeplessness,  by  food  so 
designed  as  to  produce  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  by  num- 
berless studied  indignities  that  have  no  disciplinary 
value,  but  are  solely  designed  to  smash  the  last  atom  of 
self-respect  out  of  him.    In  the  course  of  a  single  week 
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the  man  toryets  that  he  ever  was  a  man.  No  call  is 
made  from  the  moment  of  his  admission  until  he  leaves 
upon  his  intelligence  his  moral  sense  |or  his  personal 
responsibility.  The  triumph  of  the  system  is  to 
reduce  him  to  a  mechanical  figure,  and  the  good 
prisoner  in  the  ofiicial  sense  is  the  one  who  faces 
the  walls,  keeps  his  eyes  on  a  particular  inch  of 
wall-space,  holds  his  hands  in  the  regular  position, 
and  betrays  no  sign  of  intelligence  or  individual  will 
upon  any  occasion.  At  the  best  the  prisoner  is  dry- 
rotted  into  imbecility  by  this  process.  At  the  worst 
he  is  driven  by  his  craving  for  human  companion- 
ship of  some  sort  into  depraved  and  corrupt  secret 
communications  with  his  fellow-prisoners.  Beneath  the 
silence  and  the  mechanical  order  that  pervade  every 
prison  there  is,  in  the  total  absence  of  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  honest  intelligence,  or  access  to 
moralising  influences,  this  smothered  and  festering 
layer  of  corrupting  secret  intercourse  in  which  the 
partially  depraved  but  still  redeemable  offender  lies  in 
soak,  absorbing  knowledge  of  criminal  ways  and  ideas 
by  furtive  whispers  and  signs,  till  every  moral  fibre  of 
his  nature  is  rotted  away.  The  human  craving  for 
intercourse  will  find  an  outlet  in  some  way.  Our  prison 
system  provides  no  outlet  in  a  decent  direction.  Its 
ideal  is  silence,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  all  good  in- 
fluences and  the  rigid  enforcement  of  physical  indignities 
upon  the  solitary  prisoner.  And  so  the  craving  finds 
its  outlet  by  way  of  pestilent  intercommunication  of 
evil,  and  every  prison  in  England  is  a  soaking  pit  for 
completing  the  moral  ruin  of  those  who  are  thrown 
into  it. 

Mr.  Brocklehurst  not  only  helps  us  to  understand 
this  contaminating  influence  of  prison  life  upon  the 
man  already  predisposed  to  criminality.  He  gives  us 
also  a  vivid  perception  of  the  influence  of  the  system 
upon  such  prisoners  as  realise  their  error,  and  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  helpful  influences.  To  what 
conceivable  detail  in  this  daily  round  of  physical  in- 
dignities can  such  a  man  turn  for  assistance  and 
elevation  ?  The  system  has  nothing  to  say  to  him. 
Mr.  Brocklehurst's  own  experience  in  the  matter  of 
access  to  books  shows  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
expected  in  that  direction.  There  is  no  soft  place  in  all 
his  surroundings,  nothing  human  or  guiding.  Every- 
thing is  rigid,  mechanical,  impenetrable.  The  un- 
happy man  can  merely  pace  his  cell  aimlessly  and  hope- 
lessly. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  his  remorse  and  his 
willingness  to  avail  himself  of  good  influences  die 
away  in  the  absence  of  such  good  influences,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  he  becomes  like  the  rest.  A  human 
system  would  save  such  men,  and  there  are  many 
of  them.  The  present  system  rebuffs  them  from  the 
outset,  and  ends  by  moulding  them  into  the  usual 
shape  and  sending  them  out  into  the  world  to  come  back 
to  the  cell  again. 

The  book  is  not  without  its  lighter  touches.  Mr. 
Brocklehurst  is  a  man  of  some  humour,  as  his  chapter 
on  books  in  prison  shows.  His  skirmishes  with  the 
governor  as  to  what  "books  of  moral  improvement" 
were,  he  applying  for  Shakespeare  under  the  rule  that 
permitted  him  the  use  of  such  books,  and  the  governor 
offering  him  a  packet  of  fift3--year-old  tracts,  must  have 
lightened  the  time  for  him.  He  had  the  forethought  to 
provide  himself  with  a  toothbrush,  a  bath  sponge,  and 
a  comb  and  brush  before  going  to  the  police-court  for 
trial.  The  fearful  and  wonderful  astonishment  of  the 
prison  officials  at  the  appearance  of  these  things, 
and  their  consternation  at  the  idea  of  a  prisoner 
suggesting  the  admission  of  them  into  his  cell,  would 
be  comical  did  liicy  not  illustrate  the  administrative 
prison  spirit  which  in  other  details  produces  results  by 
no  means  comical.  Had  he  suggested  the  introduction 
of  dynamite  into  the  prison  their  astonishment  could 
apparently  not  have  been  less  than  at  the  notion  of  a 
prisoner  wanting  to  keep  his  teeth  clean  ;  and  so  Mr. 
Brocklehurst's  toilet  bag  was  securely  locked  away  in 
the  prison  offices,  and  cautiously  handed  back  to  him  on 
the  morning  of  his  release.  No  doubt  the  officials  were 
glad  to  see  such  dangerous  and  undisciplinary  articles 
safely  off  the  premises.  Probably  they  never  clean  their 
own  teeth.  No  man  becomes  a  prison  warder  unless 
he  is  unfit  to  earn  his  livelihood  decently  ;  prison 
warders  are  drawn  from  the  lowest  class. 


MR.  MEREDITH'S  ODES. 
"  Odes  in  Contribution  to  the  Song  of  French  History."" 
By  George  Meredith.    London  :  Constable. 

TN  his  later  poetry  Mr.  George  Meredith  taxes  the 
fidelity  of  his  loyal  admirers  rather  severely.  We 
can  honestly  say  that  few  things  would  give  us  greater 
pleasure  than  to  offer  a  tribute  of  cordial  and  unstinted 
praise  to  these  odes  on  the  history  of  France.  Their 
author  is,  to-day,  of  living  English  writers  still  militant 
and  active,  the  one  around  whom  most  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  centres.  We  are  proud  of  him  ;  we  delight 
in  the  fine  attitude  of  his  mind  ;  he  relinquishes  nothing 
in  his  fight  with  what  is  poor  and  commonplace.  But 
even  in  his  prose,  and  even  in  the  best  of  his  prose,  there 
are  elements  of  confusion  and  extravagance  that  bring 
a  cloud  across  our  satisfaction,  while  in  his  verse,  and 
especially  in  the  worst  of  his  verse,  these  chaotic  qualities 
take  a  prominence  which  destroys  the  greater  part  of  our 
pleasure.  When  we  have  read  the  volume  before  us 
with  bewilderment  and  acute  mental  distress,  we  feel 
inclined  to  make  a  despairing  appeal  to  the  eminent 
author  himself,  to  ask  him,  with  all  respect  and  humility, 
whether  he  can  really  defend  the  system  on  which  these 
odes  are  composed,  and  what  he  would  think  of  them  if 
they  were  presented  to  him  as  the  work  of  another 
person.  If  they  showed  signs  of  weakness  or  decay 
we  should  be  very  careful  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible, 
any  disrespectful  reference  to  the  fact  ;  but  they  do  not. 
The  voice  is  as  triumphant  as  ever,  the  intellectual  force 
as  rapid  and  authoritative  ;  it  is  the  scheme  of  poetics 
which  seems  to  us  so  arrogantly  false.  Even  Mr. 
Meredith  must  not  write  like  this  and  expect  nothing 
but  commendation  from  his  critics. 

The  "  Odes  "  are  four  in  number,  and  they  deal  with 
the  Revolution,  with  Napoleon,  with  the  Invasion  of 
1870,  and  with  the  problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The 
third  of  these  has  long  been  known  to  us,  for  it  was 
published  twenty-eight  years  ago  ;  the  other  three,  but 
especially  the  first  and  fourth,  bear  internal  evidence  of 
havmg  been  recently  composed.  Comparison  between, 
let  us  say,  the  third  and  the  first,  shows  in  how  striking 
a  degree  Mr.  Meredith  has  permitted  the  peculiarities  of 
his  style  to  grow  upon  him  since  1870.  The  Invasion 
ode  does  not  rank  very  high  among  Mr.  Meredith's 
poems  of  the  same  general  date,  but  it  is  astonishingly 
lucid  and  intelligible  when  compared  with  the  odes  of 
1898.  What  we  discover,  by  this  convenient  parallel, 
to  have  grown  upon  Mr.  Meredith  is  the  desire  to  dazzle 
and  deafen  the  reader.  The  phrases  are  now  more 
gorgeous  than  they  were,  the  illustrations  more  astonish- 
ing, the  rhetorical  vocabulary  more  emphatic.  It  has 
alwavs  been  Mr.  George  Meredith's  snare  that  in  the 
almost  pathetic  desire  to  escape  anything  that  savours 
of  the  commonplace,  he  has  been  led  to  adopt  a  key  of 
language  too  high  for  the  theme  in  hand.  As  he  has 
grown  older,  and  especially  in  his  verse,  he  has  carried 
this  emphasis  to  such  an  extreme  that  what  began  as  a 
merit  has  become  a  distressing  and  even  a  perilous 
fault. 

Mr.  Meredith's  horror  of  the  banal  has  led  him  to  a 
more  and  more  violent  search  for  extraordinary  words, 
images,  and  turns  of  fancy.  Triviality  is  so  hateful  to 
him  that  he  has  become  insensible  to  the  fiict  that  m 
order  to  address  his  fellows  at  all,  certain  familiar 
locutions  must  be  permitted.  Mr.  Meredith  defies 
intelligibility  by  clothing  not  only  rare  and  splendid 
conceptions  with  magnificent  verbiage,  but  by  lavishing 
it  everywhere,  so  that  his  very  scavenger-boys  runabout 
in  cloth-of-gold.  He  is  full  of  defiances.  He  evidently 
doe 3  not  write  verse  with  ease,  a  peculiarity  which  we 
are  far  from  upbraiding  him  with.  But  he  is  nervously- 
anxious  to  destroy  the  traces  of  his  difficulties,  and  he 
does  this,  or  thinks  to  do  it,  by  curious  stratagems. 
When  he  has  been  drawn  into  the  use  of  a  particularly 
extravagant  or  inapt  image,  he  tries  to  enforce  our 
admiration  by  repeating  it  again  and  again.  The 
amazingsimile  of  the  "  cherubim  "  and  the  "mastodons" 
is  one  example  of  this,  and  the  unfortunate  but 
reiterated  phrase  about  "  Earth's  fluttering  little  lyre" 
another. 

Surely,  the  aim  of  poetry  should  be  to  give  enthii- 
siastic  pleasure.  But,  for  this  purpose,  it  must  offer  us 
the  passion  ,of  great  music,  great  thoughts,  or  great 
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illusti-ition-..  U^  oM.MKlocl  poems,  lunvover,  tins  0x0  0- 
n  en  c  m  01  and  slun.kl  not  be  sustained  umntcr.  uptodly. 
"  u  he  inlcrmoaiate  passaj;es.  in  which  the  uUens.ty  .s 
"  bc^^l.  nu.st  at  leas\  be  U.cid  and 
the  tri.th  of  this  we  liavc  but  to  examuie  any  kn^ni  > 
•'ml  s  ccessful  composition  of  Dryden  or  Wordswo  t  . 
or  Spenser.     lUu  here  is  one  of  Mr.  Merediths  uUe.- 

'""I'Kr'TSd  Overshadowcr  hard  the  course^ 

On  whom  devolves  the  spirit  s  touchstone  I  orce  , 
Which  is  the  strenuous  arm,  to  strike  mclmed, 
That  too  much  adamantine  makes  the  mmci  , 
ForL-ets  its  coin  of  Nature's  rich  Lxchani^e  , 
Contracts  horizons  within  present  sight ; 
Amalekite  to-day,  across  its  range 
Indisputable,  to-morrow  Simeonite. 
We  will  not  awaken  controversy  by  saying  that  this 
h^s  no  meaning;  but  we  will  be  bold  enough  to  say 
fh  t     hns  1  o  be  xuty,  that  it  fails  to  produce  any  one  of 
the  effeci  upon  which  poetry  bases  its  claim  to  human 

DislTproving,  as  we  must  have  the  candour  to  do, 
the  Zfe  syste^n  on  which  these  odes  are  composed 
and  deriving  to  them,  in  spite  of  their  eloquence  and 
force  any  pretension  to  be  called  successful  as  poems, 
vve  h^st";.  I  speak  of  what  we  can  enjoy  m  compositions 
so  wilful  and  grotesque.     First  of  all    even  in  t  e 
preck,itous  jumble  of  their  imagery,  they  frequently 
E  ar  witness  to  their  author's  extraordinary  observation 
of  natural  objects.     If  we  free   ourselves  from  the 
bondage  of  Mr.   Meredith's  intolerable  _  emphasis  b> 
takincTone  of  his  thundering  tirades  to  pieces,  we  shall 
ofte^be  rewarded  by  a  line\.r  a  phrase  of  concentrated 
Vision.    Such  verses  as  "  sack-like  droop  bronze  pears 
on  the  railed  branch-frontage,"  and  such  a  couplet  as- 
"  Forth  from  her  bearded  tube  of  lacquey  brass 
Reverberant  notes  and  long  blew  volent  France, 
show  what  a  magician  Mr.  Meredith  can  be.    A  group 

of  words,  such  as  : — 

"  the  robber  wasp 
That  in  the  hanging  apple  makes  a  nest,  _ 
And  carves  a  face  of  abscess  where  was  truit 
Ripe  ruddy," 

shows  how  he  can  abuse  his  magic,  because  the  image 
here,  although  marvellously  seen,  is  so  preposterously 
over-emphatic  in  the  context  that  we  forget  all  about 
the  historical  aspect  of  which  Mr.  Meredith  is  speaking, 
and  think  of  nothing  but  the  intolerably  vivid  image. 
So  that  fancy  here  defeats  its  own  object,  and,  while 
professing  to  illuminate  its  theme,  merely  drowns  it  in  a 
momentary  glare  of  blinding  limelight. 

The  "  Napoleon  "  ode  is  certainly  the  best,  and  otters 
us  a  somewhat  vague  but  large  and  elevated  portrait  ot 
a  great  man  with  whom  Mr.  Meredith's  sympathy  is  not 
of  yesterdav.  The  strophe  beginning  "Ah!  what  a 
dawn  of  splendour"  Is  less  turbid  than  usual,  and  otters 
us  some  magnificent  rhetoric  of  the  order  of  Shelley  s 
"Ode  to  Naples"  and  Mr.  Swinburne  s  "  hve  ot 
Revolution."  It  is  sustained,  too,  in  a  pure  flow  of 
reverberating  pomp,  and  not  spoiled,  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case,  by  such  sudden  intolerable  interpolations  as 

"  The  friable  and  the  grumous,  dizzards  both," 
certainly,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  lines  in  the 
English   language.     The   character   of  Napoleon  is 
analysed  in  the  earlier  strophes  of  this  ode  with  great 
penetration  and  with  a  directness  and  clearness  which  is 
like  that  of  some  serious  passage  in  Boileau  or  Pope, 
very  acute  and  just,  although  essentially  unimaginativ-e. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  most  delightful  passagein  the 
volume,  and  that  which  torments  us  least  with  over- 
emphasis or  a  restless  search  after  oddity,  after  the 
unusual,  is  the  temperate  and  generous  praise  of  France 
in  the  tenth  strophe  of  "  Alsace- Lorraine.      Had  all, 
or  much,  been  like  this,  we  should  not  have  had  to 
record    with  genuine  grief,  our  conviction  that  this 
ambitious   cycle  of  odes  had  better   have  been  left 
unattempted. 

HAROLD  FREDERIC'S  LAST  NOVEL. 
"Gloria    Mundi."     By    Harold    Frederic.  London: 
Heinemann 


HAROLD  FREDERIC  was  my  friend  ;  he  dedicated 
to  me  his  novel,  "  March  Hares  "  ;  I  knew  some- 
thing of  his  mind  and  something  of  the  conditions  of  his 


nr.,  and  svmpathisod  with  bo.h.     I  am  Idled  wilh  he 
a'  vdv  oi-  his  imlimely  dealh  ;   and  all  the  complex 
emotions   which    thrilled  that  liltie  house  at  kenley 
whence  he  went  out  alone  into  the  darkness,  find  an 

echo  in  my  heart.  i    •    m,,,,,!;  " 

It  is  of  all  this  1  want  to  write,  not  ol  "  (dona  Mund  . 
To  criticise  it  calmly  and  dispassionately,  the  last  work 
of  my  poor  dead  friend,  is  very  dirficult  to  me.  I'or  the 
sake\.f  those  he  has  left  behind  him  should  like  o 
have  found  it  wholly  good  and  wholly  worthy  ,  but 
writing  of  this  great,  strong,  truthfu  man  1  can  but 
write  truthfully,  and  "Gloria  Mundi"  will  not  live  as 
long  as  the  memory  of  its  writer. 

U  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who  has  been  brought 
up  abroad,  away  from  his  own  people,  educated  in  a 
French  monastery,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  earn  his 
own  poor  living  by  teaching.    He  is  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  take  possession  of  the  Dukedom  of  the  very 
existence  of  which  he  has  up  to  now  been  ignorant. 
His   training    and    environment   have    made   h.m  an 
emotional,    excitable    Frenchman;    there    is  nothing 
English  about  him  but  his  ancestry  ;  he  is  given  to 
tears   and   gesticulations.     On   his  journey  towards 
England  he  meets  a  young  woman,  converses  with 
her!  falls  in  love  with  her  impulsively,  and  in  the  last 
chapter  he  becomes  engaged  to  her.      rh^--^  >%"° 
obvious  reason  why  he   should   have  done  so  ,  she 
appears  to  have  indifferent  manners,  an  ordinary  ap- 
pearance, and  an  irritable  temper.    But  the  psycho- 
logical moment  and  his  temperament  combine  to  make 
the  meeting  memorable.    The  story  of  thf-  1°;;^ 
however,  only  an  incident  in  the  story  of  the  book. 
That  concerns  itself  with  the  history  of  the  Ducal  amily 
of  Torr.    It  is  better  written  than  invented,  and  better 
observed  than  either.    There  is  the  Ducal  branch  tha 
has  the  mortgaged  land  and  the  tarnished  title,  evil 
reputation  and^hreatened  bankruptcy  ;  and  the  younger 
branch   enriched    by  Jewish    intermarriage    of  high 
standing,  occupying  itself  in  philanthropic  schemes,  and 
incidentally  in'buslness.    Among  the  -ost  cherish  d 
of  these  philanthropic  schemes  is  one  to  re-establish 
the  Dukedom,  gild  it  and  burnish 

once  more  resplendent  in  the  world.     ^jie  character 
of  the  old  Duke  and  his  heirs  has  rendered  this  impos- 
sible, until  a  seasonable  yachting  accident  removes  the 
man;  who  have  stood  between  the  title  and  the  young 
Frenchman,  who  is  the  son  of  one  whose  vHainies  had 
proved  even  beyond  the  forgiving  power  of  a  country  that 
Fs  governed  by  its  peerage.    But  all  this  leads  nowhe  e; 
there  is  no  drama,  and  no  movement,  and  no  excite- 
ment.   The  heirship  of  the  interloper  is  never  even 
questioned.   He  succeeds,  and  is  endowed,  and  becomes 
engaged,  and  the  book  is  finishea.    H.s  father  s  mis- 
deeds^ h^ve  died  with  him;   his  grandfather  and  h  s 
uncles'  wickednesses  are  only  alluded  to.    But  the  two 
love-making  scenes  show  better  than  anything  else  in 
the  book  the  author's  strength  and  weakness.     1  he 
first  is  in  a  City  restaurant;  the  smell  of  the  food  the 
awkward  hurr'y  of  the  greasy .  waiters,  the  rush  of 
irritable  City  men,  the  unappetising  menu  are  all  there 
as  fit  environment  for  the  working  woman  ^^ho"^ /^e 
vouno-  Duke  wants  for  his  wife.    Nothing  could  be 
Tre^ivid  and  realistic  than  the  scene  ;  and  t^he  very 
foo-  of  the  dreary  London  day  hangs  over  the  talk 
The  love-making  under  such  depressing  -rcumstances 
can  but  be  poor  and  unimpressive  ;  it  is  the  weather 
and  the  surroundings  that  make  it  so,  1  th^t  he 

author  has  lost  grip  or  feared  J'f^f  > 

primitive  emotions  ;  it  is  that  they  do  not  exist  at  The 
Lombard,"  and  he  is  there  with  "^^^ 
cannot  write  of  what  does  not  exist.  The  other  scene 
is  in  the  country  ;  it  is  not  nearly  as  --^Jl  f  "S.'  ^^/^^^ 
and  moorland  have  no  atmosphere,  and  the  's 
positively  inept.  But  so  he  would  have  been  ;  it  is  too 
soon  after  his  grandfather's  funeral  lor  ^^^^ 
"found  himself";  it  was  only  necessity  that  forced 
him  to  speak  at  all.  This  is  the  charm  and  value 
of  the  book  ;  the  characters  always^  keep  in  their 
skin  ;  when  they  have  a  chance  for  a  dramat  c 
moment  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  it,  are  quite 
alive  and  true  and  therefore  shy  and  awkward.  Bur 
this  is  also  the  failing  of  the  book  It  -^o-f;";^l%^^ 
dull  as  life.  Harold  Frederic  had  the  honesty  of  the 
special  reporter  and  the  training  of  the  busy  journahst, 
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and  both  of  them  interfered  with  his  gift  of  romance. 
So  his  books  lack  artistry  ;  they  are  panoramas  of 
brilliant  scenes,  they  are  galleries  of  speaking  like- 
nesses, but  they  are  not  novels  at  all.  He  was  still 
young  ;  had  he  jbeen  allowed  to  live,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  far  he  would  have  gone,  for  he  knew  his 
own  faults  and  deplored  them.  The  root  of  the  matter 
Avas  in  him  even  if  it  never  grew  to  vigorous  planthood. 
A  few  green  shoots  we  have  had,  and  now  the  cold 
of  death  has  ended  it.  And  all  the  epitaph  that  can 
be  honestly  written  is  that  he  was  a  big  man  who  did 
small  work.  I  am  sorry  to  write  it.  If  "Gloria 
Mundi"  had  been  a  worse  book,  the  task  of  reviewing  it 
Avould  have  been  an  easier  one,  for  it  is  a  simple  thing 
to  say  a  novel  is  bad  in  such  a  manner  that  the  great 
stupid  novel-reading  public  will  flock  to  buy  or  borrow 
it.  It  is  a  thousand  times  more  difficult  to  show  where 
good  work  is  defective  without  repelling  the  sym- 
pathies and  dulling  the  interest  of  this  same  unreason- 
ing crowd.  And  there  is  good,  fine,  strong  imaginative 
work  in  "  Gloria  Mundi,"  and  in  everything  that 
Harold  Frederic  wrote,  and  the  impress  of  a  great 
mind,  and  always  the  promise  of  better  things,  and  in 
the  rush  of  sorrow  that  seizes  me  because  that  promise 
is  now  for  ever  unfulfilled  I  have  perhaps  said  baldly 
what  I  would  fain  have  written  glowingly. 

Frank  Danbv. 

THE  THIRD  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 

"Autobiography  and  Political  Correspondence  of 
Augustus  Henry,  Third  Duke  of  Grafton,  K.G. 
From  hitherto  Unpublished  Documents  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  Family."  Edited  by  Sir  William  R. 
Anson.     London  :  Murray. 

TT  is  not  Sir  William  Anson's  fault  that,  in  editing  the 
third  Duke  of  Grafton's  autobiography,  he  has 
failed  to  make  his  subject  attractive.  His  Introduction 
is  lucid  and  stimulating  ;  his  Notes  are  neat,  numerous, 
and  quite  trustworthy.  Few  historians  are  better 
■qualified  than  the  Warden  of  All  Souls'  to  show  the 
way  through  the  sordid  and  tortuous  intrigues  of  a  period 
which-  such  is  the  irony  of  politics — produced  some  of  the 
grandest  and  purest  figures  in  the  annals  of  Parliament. 
To  that  small  group  Grafton  did  not  belong.  His  vices 
were  as  dull  as  his  virtues.  If  he  had  possessed  a 
spark  of  vivid  human  nature,  he  might  have  made  him- 
self interesting.  Everything  was  in  his  favour,  and  he 
did  all  the  right  things.  He  had  rank,  wealth,  elo- 
quence, and  talent  ;  he  held  the  highest  offices  of  State 
and  steadily  neglected  his  public  duties.  He  was 
strong  enough  to  make  the  Ministries  he  joined  and 
mar  those  he  stood  aloof  from.  He  was  eminent  in 
the  hunting-field  and  devoted  to  racing.  He  quarrelled 
openly  with  his  Duchess,  and  as  openly  lived  with 
a  lovely  lady  of  uneasy  reputation.  What  more  do 
you  want  for  the  materials  of  a  popular  character? 
Many  men  have  made  thcmseh'es  heroes  on  half 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Grafton.  To  complete 
his  titles  to  public  admiration  he  was  charged  with 
iniquities  of  which  he  was  innocent,  and  bitterly 
attacked  by  the  most  scurrilous  pamphleteers  of  an  age 
which  carried  libel  far  beyond  the  most  daring  flights  of 
modern  Frencli  journalism.  But  neither  his  amours 
with  "  Nancy  Parsons"  nor  the  calumnies  of  "Junius  " 
could  rouse  sympathy  for  a  colourless  personage. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  satirist  that  he  should 
have  wasted  his  polished  epigrams  on  a  politician  who 
might  more  appropriately  have  been  vanquished  with  a 
yawn.  Sir  William  Anson,  though  for  a  different  reason, 
refuses  to  believe  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  author 
of  so  ferocious  an  attack— there  was  nothing  in  his 
career  to  explain  it.  Even  if  he  took  some  part  in  the 
composition  of  the  letters,  the  policy  was  directed,  and 
much  of  the  information  supplied,  by  Temple — he  may 
possibly  have  polished  the  invective.  Temple  had  the  best 
of  reasons  for  hating  Grafton  and  seeking  to  destroy 
his  reputation.  On  the  fall  of  the  Rockingham  Ministry 
Pitt  had  invited  Temple  to  join  the  new  Cabinet,  but 
refused  to  place  at  his  disposal  as  much  patronage  as 
he  had  demanded.  On  this  rupture  with  Temple,  Pitt 
turned  to  Grafton,  and  it  was  Grafton's  assistance  that 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  without  Temple.  This  was  the 
sort  of  injury  which  Temple  was  not  likely  to  forgive. 
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All  this  is  true  enough,  and  Sir  William  Anson  does 
w^ell  to  recall  it.  But  the  grounds  are  very  slight,  on 
his  own  showing,  for  attributing  to  Temple  any  active 
part  in  preparing  the  Junius  letters. 

The  most  amiable  quality  in  Grafton,  and  the  cause  of 
his  political^  failure,  was  his  admiration  for  Pitt.  Any 
Administration  which  included  this  somewhat  impractic- 
able statesman  was  good  enough  for  Grafton,  and  none 
without  him  seemed  worth  supporting.  But  as  a  Party 
leader_  Pitt  was  far  from  perfect.  He  had  genius,  as 
Sir  William  Anson  says,  but  he  was  not  suited  to  the 
every-day  work  of  statesmanship.  "  For  great  occasions 
he  was  the  greatest  of  living  Englishmen  ;  for  ordinary 
business  he_  was  too  often  pompous,  affected,  intract- 
able." Besides  this,  his  health  was  treacherous,  and 
even  affected  his  judgment.  There  is  something  pitiful 
in  the  persistence  with  which  Grafton,  when  a  real 
statesman  would  have  rejoiced  in  an  emergency  that 
gave  him  the  chance  of  distinction,  turned  for  counsel 
to  the  disabled  leader,  or  lamented  that  the  door  of  his 
sick-room  was  kept  locked  against  helpless  colleagues. 
Nor  was  Pitt  very  loyal  to  the  men  of  whorn  he  made 
use._  He  took  his  peerage  and  pension  without  con- 
sulting their  convenience  or  giving  them  notice  of  his 
intention,  and  he  repaid  Grafton  for  his  hero-worship 
by  turning  on  him  at  a  critical  moment.  It  was  one 
of  Grafton's  virtues  not  to  bear  malice.  He  was 
wounded  by  this  treatment,  but  never  resented  it.  And 
in  his  relations  with  Lord  Camden,  a  friend  with  whom 
he  stood  more  on  a  level,  he  showed  still  greater  for- 
bearance. He  regrets  their  estrangement,  and  when  it 
suited  the  other  to  make  overtures  of  renewed  intimacy 
he  gladly  accepts  them  without  any  kind  of  reserve. 
Nor  is  it  quite  against  him  that  in  the  autobiography  he 
passes  without  notice  over  the  attacks  of  Junius. 
There  were  many  personal  charges  which  he  could  have 
flatly  disproved,  others  that  might  have  been  extenuated, 
and  on  general  policy  he  could  if  he  pleased  have  made 
a  fairly  good  reply  to  criticisms  which  were  not  distin- 
guished either  by  serious  reflection  or  political  insight. 

If  Grafton  had  followed  his  own  judgment,  and 
succeeded  in  impressing  it  upon  his  colleagues,  his 
reputation  as  a  practical  Statesman  would  have 
stood  as  high  as  Pitt's,  and  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  might  have  been  delayed,  at  least,  for 
a  generation.  Even  when  things  had  reached  an  almost 
desperate  pass  he  pressed  conciliatory  action  on  North. 
Penn  had  come  over  from  Philadelphia  with  a  Petition 
from  Congress.  The  pedants  about  King  George 
declared  that  such  a  document  could  not  be  considered 
either  by  the  Sovereign  or  his  Ministers — there  was 
legally  no  such  body  as  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies. 
Grafton  admits  the  technical  point,  but  asks  North 
whether  the  substance  of  the  American  complaint  might 
not  be  brought  before  Parliament  in  such  a  way  as  to 
meet  the  practicable  and  reasonable  demands  of  the 
Colonists.  Again,  he  suggests  that  Parliament  should 
request  the  Crown  to  issue  orders  to  the  General  to 
"communicate  to  the  rebel  army  that  from  various 
motives  of  tenderness,  affection,  and  humanity,  no 
hostile  steps  should  be  taken  until  the  issue  should  be 
known,  in  case  the  Colonies  would  depute  persons  to 
state  to  Parliament  their  wishes  and  expectations." 
Then,  he  says,  there  might  be  a  long  adjournment  ;  this 
would  prove  the  reluctance  of  Great  Britain  to  engage 
in  a  civil  war,  and  "would  give  a  spirit  here  (which 
now  there  is  not)  to  proceed  in  it."  This  letter  was 
left  unanswered  by  North  for  seven  weeks,  and  he  then 
only  wrote  to  convey  "the  general  outline  of  our 
American  plan,"  which  was,  in  effect,  to  use  force 
against  any  Colony  that  did  not  give  in  its  submission. 
Thereupon,  Grafton  decided  to  resign  office  (at  this  time 
he  held  the  Privy  Seal),  and  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  George  III.  on  the  policy  of  his  Ministers.  "  The 
King  vouchsafed  to  debate  the  business  much  at  large, 
and  appeared  to  be  astonished  when  I  answered 
earnestly,  to  his  information  that  a  large  body  of 
German  troops  was  to  join  our  forces,  that  his  Majesty 
would  find  too  late  that  twice  that  number  would  only 
increase  the  disgrace,  and  never  effect  his  purpose." 
In  judging  Grafton's  career,  this  incident  must  always 
be  put  down  to  his  credit,  especially  as  such  sacrifice  of 
office  was  not  held  obligatory  in  the  constitutional 
etiquette  of  the  period. 
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Nor  should  it  ho  fori;otlon  tliat,  allhoui^li  lie  Iikuics 
in  the  list  of  rrinio  Ministers,  his  authority  in  his  own 
Cabinet  was  not  Hke  that  wioUled  by  tlio  Statovmen  who 
in  the  present  centvn-y  have  s,Mven  their  names  to  suc- 
cessive Administrations.    Tlie  ollice  ot  Prmic  Mnuster, 
as  we  understand  it,  is  only  about    100  years  old 
Grafton,  for  instance— lhoui;h,  when  Titt  retu-ed,  he  held 
the  most  responsible  post  in  the  Government— never  con- 
sidered himself,  or  was  considered,  responsible  for  the 
whole  policy  of  Ins  Ministry.    He  was  only  pnmm 
inter  pans,  and  never  thou-ht  of  resifrnmg  just  because 
he   was    outvoted    in    his    own   Cabmet.      Pitt  and 
Temple  had  taken  this  course,  Sir  William  Anson  re- 
minds us,  in  i7t>i  in  the  question  of  the  Spanish  War, 
and  Grafton  (as  we  have  seen)  in  1775  m  the  American 
War.    Hut  it  was  an  unusual  and  not  a  necessary 
method  of  expressing  disagreement.    It  is  the  new 
doctrine— or   fiction— of  a  unanimous  Cabinet  which 
makes  a  Prime  Minister  supreme  so  long  as  he  carries 
with  him  a  majoritv  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
represents  the  collective  responsibility,  and   his  col- 
leagues must  either  obey  him  or  lead  a  successful 
revolt.    But  in  the  last  century  the  Prime  Minister  was 
not  even  assured  of  the  power  to  nominate  his  own 
associates.     Grafton,    for   instance,    thought  himself 
bound  to  protest  when  he  found  that  Shelbourne  had 
admitted  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  the  Cabinet  without 
consulting  or  informing  the  other  members.  Grafton 
had  no  personal  or  political  objection  to  Rutland  ;  he 
was  resisting  what  he  considered  a  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  Shelbourne.     On  this  ground— added  to  his 
general  distrust  of  that  shifty  politician— he  offered  his 
resignation  to  the  King.    It  was  a  violation,  he  said,  of 
the  accepted  system  of  "  general  Cabinet  orders." 

If  the  autobiography  now  published  and  Sir  Williarn 
Anson's  commentary  on  it  do  not  greatly  modify  our  esti- 
mate of  a  statesman  vi-ho  would  be  forgotten  but  for  the 
mischief  which  he  failed  to  prevent,  we  see  that  Grafton 
was  on  the  whole  superior  to  many  men  of  his  time  :  he 
was  not  corrupt,  or  ambitious,  or  treacherous.  From 
such  vulgar  failings  he  was  saved  by  personal  pride  as 
well  as  by  social  position — he  was  too  much  of  the 
Duke.  In  conclusion  we  may  quote  a  ^  curious 
reflection  (1767)  on  a  "  recent  success  of  the  British  arms 
in  India."  To  our  connexion  with  that  country  Grafton 
attributes  "the  germs  of  an  interior  luxury  and  pro- 
fligacy of  manners,  with  a  great  share  of  our  present 
corruption."  "  It  is  true  ;  the  English  arms  flourished 
and  did  conquer  ;  but  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  were 
each  day  further  reconciled  to  every  act  of  oppression, 
extortion  and  cruelty."  When  Grafton  hears  of  a 
victory  he  says  it  brings  to  his  thoughts  all  the  evil 
which,  in  his  mind,  India  has  brought  to  this  country. 
Strange  doctrine,  as  Sir  William  Anson  says,  for  a 
follower  of  the  Imperialist  Chatham.  But  in  the  methods 
practised  by  Englishmen  at  this  period  in  India  and  in 
the  lives  they  led  on  their  return  there  was,  perhaps, 
some  serious  reason  for  Grafton's  moralisirigs.  And 
he  became  very  moral  as  he  grew  old;  he  even  '-ex- 
perienced "  religion. 

OUR  SPORTING  SISTERS. 

"The  Sportswoman's  Library."    Edited  by  Frances  E. 
Slaughter.    London  :  Constable. 

THERE  iSi  it  is  said,  an  alarming  revival  of  brigand- 
age just  now  in  the  fair  island  of  Sicily,  the  only 
difference  between  the  new  brigand  and  the  old  being 
that  the  former  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  news- 
papers. An  analogy,  of  which  the  merest  adumbrage 
may  suffice,  suggests  itself  to  the  venturesome  male 
who  takes  up  the  handsome  volumes  that  a  score  of 
fair  enthusiasts  have  just  dedicated  to  Lady  Worcester. 
The  sporting  woman  is,  in  fact,  a  revival.  For  a 
hundred  years  or  so  women  of  all  degrees  took  no  part 
in  the  stern  pleasures  of  the  chase,  but  gave  themselves 
wholly  to  the  not  uncongenial  pursuit  of  man.  The 
reaction  is  come  with  the  closing  century.  Man  is 
dethroned  in  favour  of  the  fox  and  carted  deer ;  the 
sporting  woman  is  once  again  to  the  front,  and — she 
writes  to  the  papers.  But  she  is  no  more  than  a 
revival.  She  may  be  chaste  as  the  huntress  Artemis, 
sage  as  Athena,  tamer  of  wWd  horses,  or  she  may  not. 
Tender   and   womanly  she   may  be,    or   slangy  and 
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mannish.  i'or  she  is  not,  like  the  sportsman,  a  type. 
As  one  of  Miss  Slaughter's  devoted  little  hand  says  ol 
tarpon  fishing,  opportunity  makes  the  sportswoman. 
Her  conversion  may  in  a  trice  be  brought  about  by  a 
sporting  brother  or— no,  we  dare  not  so  slander  Diana. 

The  ""  Sportswoman's  Library,"  not  quite  the  first 
attempt,  if  memory  serves  us,  to  provide  didactic  litera- 
ture for  the  female  who  loves  to  sport,  or  at  any  rate  to 
talk  sport,  deserves  all  the  popularity  it  will  surely 
achieve.  .'\s  a  serious  compendium  of  woman's  sports 
it  can  hardly,  with  the  "  Encyclopiedia  of  Sport"  just 
attaining  its  completion,  be  the  editor's  intention  that  it 
should  be  taken.  Admittedly,  we  imagine,  the  work  is 
to  be  welcomed  as  supplementary  to  these  and  other 
works  dealing  with  kindred  topics,  and  this  must  in 
fairness  be  accepted  in  explanation  of  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  some  of  the  contributions,  the  great  difference 
of  treatment  in  subjects  apparently  so  closely  allied  as 
to  require  a  measure  of  uniformity,  and  the  hap-hazard 
arrangement,  neither  alphabetical  or  anything  else,  by 
which  they  are  grouped.  Also,  the  library  is  not  yet 
complete,  which  must  curb  the  impatience  of  Uiose  who 
look  for  rowing,  the  most  easily  attainable,  if  not  also 
one  of  the  most  beloved  of  the  recreations  of  the  sex  at 
the  present  day,  or  hawking,  the  passion  of  the  sporting 
women  of  bygone  centuries. 

The  articles  in  the  opening  two  volumes  are  too  many- 
and  too  long  to  admit  of  a  more  than  passing  glance  in. 
the  present  review.    As  already  indicated,  there  is  an 
agreeable  variety  in  style.     In  the  majority,  perhaps, 
sryle    is   conspicuous    rather  by  its   absence.  Mrs. 
Burn   heads   the    list   appropriately   enough   with  a 
breezy  essay  on   the  delights  of  fox-hunting  and  the 
proper  behaviour  of  women  when  they  follow  hounds 
— follow,    be   it   observed,   and  not  over-ride.     It  is 
true  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  her  counsels  have  been 
diffidently  tendered   before   now  by   men   who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  wholesome  to  see 
a  lady  rebuking  the  follies  of  her  own  sex,  and  the 
male  heretic  would,  not  irreverently,  think  of  Mrs. 
Burn  as  a  good  chum.    The  hunting  articles  are,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  scattered  over  the  two  volumes, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  book  the  editor  goes  pleasantly 
and  easily  over  well-trodden  ground  in  discussing  of 
hare-hunting,  the  carted  deer  and  hunters  generally. 
There  are  two  shooting  contributors.    Mrs.  Lowther 
and  an  unknown  go  at  some  length  into  the  subjects, 
and  agree— all  thanks  to   them— that  women   are  a 
nuisance  at  big  shoots.    Angling,  one  of  a  few  sports 
in  which  Cleopatra's  sex  has  always  excelled,  is  m 
such  good  hands  that  one  regrets  the  hopelessly  in- 
adequate space  allotted  to  a  subject  of  such  import- 
ance.   As  it  is,  Mrs.  Murphy-Grimshaw  writes  in  the 
true  sportsman-naturalist  spirit  of  her  excursions  after 
tarpon,  while  the  more  homely  joys  of  killing  salmon, 
trout  and  coarse  fish  are  dismissed  in  some  fifty  pages 
by  the  editor  and  Lady  Malmesbury,  the  latter  epito- 
mising the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  dry  fly  method  in  a 
disrespectful  and  scanty  dozen  lines  that  would  make 
the  devotee  shudder. 

Of  the  numerous  other  articles,  space  must  be  found 
to  mention  a  most  erudite  account  of  the  history  of 
archery,  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Walrond,  herself  an  archer 
and  one  of  a  family  renowned  with  the  bow  ;  a  very 
excellent  chapter  on  golf,  by  Miss  Starkie-Bence  ;  two 
chatty,  if  not  very  practical,  contributions  on  yachting 
and  punt  racing  ;  and  two  sternly  technical  articles  on 
driving  and  cycling.  The  concluding  chapter  on  lawn 
tennis  {7iot  tennis,  tout  court,  as  in  the  contents)  is  like- 
wise replete  with  useful  hints,  desirably  supplemented 
with  the  rules,  handicap  tables,  and  regulations  for  the 
governing  of  tournaments. 

The  general  get-up  of  these  volumes  is  beyond 
reproach,  but,  frankly,  we  do  not  like  the  portraits. 
Any  little  indulgence  of  vanity  was  unworthy  on  this 
particular  occasion,  and  the  portraits,  even  had  they 
been  without  exception  admirable,  were  certainly  super- 
fluous. It  is  a  p:ty,  indeed,  that  they  were  included, 
for  the  irreverent  will  almost  certainly  find  that  women 
cannot  even  write  of  sport  without  being  personally  in 
evidence,  and  may  even  doubt  whether  the  fair  would 
often  go  a-shooting,  a-fishing,  or  a-golfing  without  the 
mitigating  presence  of  the  male  creature.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  cynic  would  in  this  be  in  error  ;  but  for  this  . 
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the  wholly  unnecessary  portraits  (even  that  of  the  lady 
to  whom  the  volumes  are  dedicated  !)  are  to  thank. 

The  next  volume  will  doubtless  find  room  for  rowing, 
swimming,  riding,  hawking,  fencing  and  gymnastics, 
hockey  and  sundry  other  pastimes  eminently  suited  to 
the  weaker  sex,  but  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
Miss  Slaughter  will  sternly  exclude  racing,  for  the 
betting  woman  is  a  curse,  and  cricket,  for  the  batting 
woman  is  a  farce.  In  welcoming  the  resurrection 
of  the  sporting  woman  we  are  merely  taking  a 
year  or  two  by  the  forelock,  and  bowing  to  a  not 
altogether  unwelcome  inevitable.  Imitation  is  the 
sincerest  flattery,  and  the  w-omen  are  unconsciously 
paying  tribute  to  the  lead  of  their  once  lords  and 
masters.  In  a  little  space  there  may  indeed  appear 
a  gallant  "Who's  Who?"  (of  course,  with  portraits) 
"  biographing"  the  wives  and  daughters,  for,  if  we  go 
on  at  this  rate,  it  will  soon  be  as  essential  to  him  who 
studies  the  pastimes  of  the  great  to  know  that  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  affects  dogs,  and  Lady  Norreys 
bicycles,  as  that  Mr.  George  Wyndham  owns  to  fox- 
hunting, Mr.  Goschen  confesses  coyly  to  literature,  and 
Lord  Curzon  to  no  recreation  whatever. 

FICTION. 

"  The  Californians."    By  Gertrude  Atherton.  London: 
Lane. 

WE  are  disinclined  to  give  "  The  Californians"  any 
of  the  praise  which  is  its  due,  because  those  who 
wish  to  learn  Mrs.  Atherton's  verj'  unusual  gifts  (and 
they  are  worth  knowing)  will  find  them  more  fully  dis- 
played elsewhere,  and  those  who  already  know  "Ameri- 
can Wives  and  English  Husbands,"  and  that  blazing 
panorama  "  Patience  Sparhawk,"  need  not  be  told  that 
the  author's  powers  are  out  of  the  common.  "Patience 
Sparhawk"  was  an  unbeautiful  production,  a  bewilder- 
ing review  of  material  but  a  final  statement  of  nothing  ; 
it  was  wanting  in  repose,  it  showed  no  fine  sense  of 
choice;  it  was  unrestrained,  uncomposed.  "The 
Californians "  leaves  much  the  same  impression,  al- 
though it  is  far  quieter,  and,  it  must  be  added,  a  good 
deal  duller.  Indeed  it  reads  as  if  the  author,  suspecting 
the  tendency  of  her  imagination  to  range  loose,  and 
wishing  to  avoid  the  artless  anarchy  of  the  book  which 
told  the  many  experiences  of  Patience,  had  determined 
to  write  of  a  heroine  to  whom  fewer  things  happened, 
to  whom,  in  fact,  only  one  thing  happens,  and  so 
perforce  gain  unity.  It  is  true  that  there  is  only  one 
main  motive  in  "The  Californians,"  namely,  the  manner 
in  which  a  certain  girl  falls  in  love.  But,  alas  !  the 
author  brings  to  the  apparently  simpler  task  the  old 
method  of  "Patience  Sparhawk,"  the  panoramic 
method.  Instead  of  taking  up  her  stand  where  the 
action  begins,  and  seeing  her  heroine's  past  in  per- 
spective, she  begins  at  the  beginning  with  a  review  of 
Magdalena's  childhood.  She  spends  altogether  ninety 
pages  out  of  the  total  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  trying 
to  drive  into  our  unwilling  heads,  by  means  of  dis- 
jointed incidents,  what  kind  of  a  solitary  child  Magda- 
lena  Yorba  was.  On  one  page  we  are  given  an  incident 
to  show  that  she  is  troubled  by  a  severe  conscience,  on 
another  page  something  else  to  show  that  her  childish 
dreams  of  a  caballero  lover  are  over  ;  we  are  informed 
by  various  separate  means  that  she  has  intellect  but 
lacks  facility,  that  she  desires  beauty,  ease  in  society, 
that  she  is  cut  off  by  her  limitations  from  a  careless 
world  ;  then  she  is  tempted  into  a  childish  escapade 
which  reveals  her  pride,  then  she  reads  Darwin  and 
loses  her  religion,  then  she  tries  to  write — and  so  on. 
A  quarter  of  the  book  is  thus  mere  preparation,  and 
preparation  that  is  quite  uncalled  for,  since  Magdalena 
is  going  to  fall  in  love,  and  she  is  the  kind  of  girl,  as 
the  author  herself  declares,  whose  love  reveals  her 
entire  character,  nay,  all  her  past  history.  It  is  a  grave 
error  in  technique  to  make  a  proem  of  disjointed  inci- 
dents, before  any  action  begins,  in  order  to  drag  forth, 
as  from  a  lifeless  body,  reluctant  characteristics  that 
would  yield  themselves,  almost  of  their  own  accord,  to 
a  gentle  hand,  directly  the  character  begins  to  move  in 
action.  The  skilful  artist  is  always  for  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  And  the  unskilfulness  cuts  both 
ways  ;  it  not  only  means  that  the  first  quarter  of  the 
b.iok  lies  an  unattractive  dead  weight,  it  also  means 
he  impoverishment  of  the  action  when  it  does  come. 


Magdalena  has  been  so  forced  upon  our  attention, 
when  we  did  not  want  to  look  at  her,  before  she  began 
to  live  in  action,  that  now,  when  we  could  stare  at  her 
for  hours  together,  she  may  be  hurried  past  us,  because 
we  are  supposed  to  know  all  about  her.  The  author 
reduces  her  method  to  its  obvious  absurdity  when,  for 
fear  of  repetition,  she  has  to  cut  her  action  at  the  most 
exquisite  moment,  and  merely  remark  to  us  that  the 
man  of  the  world,  alone  with  the  child  in  her  woods, 
"learned  almost  all  there  was  to  know"  about  her, 
from  the  dreamed  caballero  to  the  surrender  of  her 
religion.  No  doubt  Trennahan  "was  profoundly  inter- 
ested " ;  but  where  do  we,  the  reader,  all  eyes  by  this 
time,  where  do  we  come  in?  Was  it  not  enough  that 
we  should  drag  through  ninety  pages  of  dead  incidents? 
Must  we  now  be  stinted  of  the  play  between  the  man  of 
the  world,  tired  of  his  twenty  years'  experience  of  every 
sort  of  woman,  and  the  proud,  shy,  troubled  girl,  who 
has  never  found  attention  before?  If  only,  in  addition 
to  her  other  powers  of  imagination,  Mrs.  Atherton 
possessed  the  sensitive  eye  that  would  be  arrested  by 
such  a  companionship  as  she  here  reviews.  We  would 
give  much  to  see  the  author  of  "  Patience  Sparhawk" 
thus  arrested,  see  her  lingering,  fascinated  by  the  sight 
of  a  situation,  cherishing,  brooding,  until  some  of  her 
restless  knowledge,  that  looked  so  striking  at  first,  fell 
away,  and,  a  little  humbled,  she  saw  the  rest  sink, 
every  bit  in  its  just  place,  to  build  up  and  fill  out  the 
action  into  a  final  statement  of  one  beautiful  thing. 

Whenever  any  of  the  characters  in  Mr.  Fred 
Whishaw's  "The  Brothers  of  the  People"  (Pearson) 
show  signs  of  becoming  interesting  he  removes  the 
threatened  trouble  with  a  sensation.  What  will  happen 
when  an  engaged  man  loves,  and  is  wooed  by  another 
girl,  a  good  girl,  who  yet  gives  way  to  the  love  in  her 
heart?  The  situation  is  just  arranged,  the  question  has 
hardly  risen  to  our  lips,  when  the  good  girl  discovers 
that  the  engaged  couple  are  brother  and  sister.  So 
much  for  that.  The  greater  portion  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, is  still  before  us,  and  the  sensational  discovery 
makes  no  fresh  complications  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  has  no 
consequences  whatever.  The  question  shows  an  entire 
misunderstanding  of  Mr.  Whishaw's  method  —  the 
sensation  was  not  brought  in  to  create,  but  to  kill,  a 
situation.  A  neglectful  father  is  on  the  point  of  giving 
trouble  by  developing  into  a  source  of  interest,  when 
Mr.  Whishaw  finds  that  the  neglected  children  are  not 
his  children.  It  does  not  take  a  genius  to  think  of  that. 
But  it  does  take  a  Whishaw  to  drop  such  a  sensation 
directly  its  work  of  frustration  is  accomplished.  The 
third  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  question  whether  Elsie, 
finding  herself  in  the  thick  of  a  political  war  in  Balkania, 
will  follow  her  young  friends  and  join  the  revolutionary 
party,  or  listen  to  graver  counsels.  It  js  here  that  Mr. 
Whishaw  shows  a  consummate  mastery  of  his  method, 
for  the  burning  question  of  her  choice  looks  as  if  it  must 
be  answered  one  way  or  another.  He  escapes  it  by 
knocking  Elsie  down  with  a  chance  bomb,  and  deliver- 
ing her  thus  helpless  into  the  hands  of  a  mesmerist,  who 
suspends  her  volition,  and  wills  her  to  become  an  active 
member  of  a  revolutionary  society.  We  do  not  wish 
further  to  complicate  the  Eastern  Question,  but  we 
suggest  that  Balkania  is  not  a  fruitful  territory  for  the 
student  of  humanity. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Holland,  the  author  of  "The  Seed 
of  the  Poppy"  (Pearson).  We  also  are  affected  by  the 
thought  of  a  beautiful  and  gifted  girl  who  cannot  break 
herself  of  the  morphia  habit.  We  will  even  go  further, 
and  acknowledge  that,  although  he  has  made  no 
particular  use  of  the  idea,  and  although  he  has  filled  in 
with  much  superficial  local  colour  that  does  not  increase 
our  interest  in  the  profession  of  letters,  something  of 
the  original  tragedy  of  the  situation  manages  to  shine 
through  his  harmless,  and  therefore  not  unpleasant, 
rendering  of  it. 

"  The  Changeling."    By  Sir  Walter  Besant.    London  : 
Chapman. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  is,  one  can  scarcely  doubt,  our 
representative  novelist,  inasmuch  as  without  being  so 
bad  as  the  worst,  he  is  infinitely  inferior  to  the  best. 
He  occupies  indeed  a  little  niche  by  himself.  He  has 
hit  upon  the  golden  mean  ;  he  has  walked  the  flowery 
paths  of  mediocrity,  without  turning  to  this  side  or 
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that.      Tvpicallv  British,  he   lias   bcco.no  a  sort  of 
n  itional  nuMUMn'ont,  aiul  we  are  not,  ahis,  happy  m  this 
sort  of  architecture.    Was  it  before  or  was  it  alter  he 
was  particularly  recoK^nised  by  a  Ktatetul  country  tha 
he  was  inspired  with  the  idea  of  improvmir  our  nat.ona 
literature  bv  starlin^^  a  school   for  teachm^^  liclion 
We  fortret.  '  But  it  was  almost  quixotically  hairbra.ucd, 
this  scheme  of  teachin-  the  unleachable  ;  tor  what  is 
essential   in  fiction,  personality,  atmosphere,  style,  is 
certainly  not  to  be  taught.    We  wonder  .1  there  novv 
exists  at  Hampstcad  or  Brixton  a  place  where  aspiring 
novelists  mav  be  provided  with  brains  at  so  much  a 
?erm  tuul  three  terms  to  the  year.    Still,  the  re^ihsation 
of  the  scheme  is  of  little  moment,  as  we  have  before  us 
the  model  to  which,  we  presume,  the  patterns  of  the 
school  would  be  cut.    There  is  nothing,  we  should 
imagine,  in  "The  Changeling,"  excellent         may  be 
hi  tome   respects,  which  could  not  be  successlully 
imitated  by  any  fairly  intelligent  and  diligent  student 
Indeed,   as   we   were  reading  the   book,    we  could 
almost  imagine  that  we  were  listening  to  Sir  Walter 
addressing   the   students   of  the  new   fiction  which 
is  to  be  taught  at  so  much  a  term.    "  My  dear  young 
people,"  the  address  might  have  begun,     I  presume 
that  vour  presence  here  may  be  accounted  tor  by  tie 
fact  that  vou  wish  me  to  teach  you  how  to  make 
a  respectable  livelihood.    If  any  of  you  should  be 
influenced  by  other  motives,  by  a  desire,  for  instance, 
to  o-ive  expression  to  any  impracticable  artistic  theories, 
I  must  ask  you  to  discontinue  the  present  course  ot 
instruction,  for  to  you  I  have  nothing  to  say.    1  do 
not,  I  assure  you,  want  to  hear  any  nonsense  about  art, 
with  a  capital  A,  in  these  rooms.    Art  of  this  kind 
does  not  appeal  to  me  ;  it  suggests  something  at  once 
strenuous  and  ill-disciplined  that  shocks  me.    I  arn  in- 
clined to  associate  some  really  very  unhealthy  qualities 
with  what  is  called,  in  the  cant  of  the  day,  the  artistic 
temperament.     The  monumental  conceit  and  vicious 
lives   of  those   who   are   said   to   possess   it  appal 
me.     We  all  know  what  art  has  done  for  our  neigh- 
bours, our  hereditary  foes,  across  the  Channel.  Believe 
me,  as  represented  in  fiction,  it  is  eating  like  a  cancer 
into  the  very  bosom  of  the  French  nation.    We  will 
therefore  not  talk  about  art  or  what  one  irrelevantly 
calls  the  higher  motives.      But  we  will  talk  about 
trade,  about  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  For 
heaven's  sake  let  us  be  practical ;  do  not  let  us  be  led 
astray  by  intangible  ideals.    Let  us  take  as  a  symbol 
the  young  man  behind  the  counter.    He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  enforce  his  own  ideas  upon  his  customers  ;  he 
is  courteous,  diffident,  receptive,  learns  what  his  cus- 
tomers want  and  supplies  them  with  it.    There  is  our 
position  in  a  nutshell ;  it  is  a  manly,  honest,  patriotic 
position.     Art  cannot  give  3'ou  anything  better  than 
that.    Now  that  we  have  cleared  the  air  on  this  point, 
let  us  descend  to  particulars.    There  is,  for  instance, 
my  recent  book,   '  The  Changeling '  (it  is  down  on 
your  syllabus),  which  gives  you  in  practical  shape  all 
that  I  have  been  saying.    In  writing  that  book  (some 
of  the  reviewers  say  it  is  my  best)  I,  like  the  young 
man  behind  the  counter,  studied  the  taste  of  my  public, 
and  I  observed  that  nothing  so  titillated  the  palate  of 
the  average  reader  as  what  is  called  a  caitse  celebre. 
This  guided  me  in  the  selection  of  a  plot.    And  I  may 
say  parenthetically  that  I  know  of  nothing  more  sug- 
gestive in  the  matter  of  plots  than  one's  morning  news- 
paper.   You  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  the  idea 
of    'The  Changeling,'   the   substitution   of   a  living 
child  for  a  dead  one,  is  peculiarly  happy,  novel  and 
unforced.    It  is  a  circumstance  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence,  and  yet  how  ric'n   in   romantic  possibilities  ! 
Take,  for  instance.  Lady  Woodroffe's  motive  In  wish- 
ing to  replace  her  dead  child.     FooUsh,  indiscreet,  as 
it  no   doubt  was,  it  was  nevertheless  the  act  of  a 
pure  woman.     Her  husband,  advanced  in  years  and 
not  likely  to  have  further  offspring,  would  scarcely 
have  survived  the   loss   of  an  only  child  to  whom 
he   was   so   passionately    attached.      She    had  the 
strongest    incentive    a   good    woman    can    have  for 
doing  what  she  did— the  desire  to  spare  her  husband 
pain.    And  now,  having  arrived  at  our  plot,  we  have 
to  consider  Its  development,  the  construction  of  the 
story,  and  here  we  must  make,  as  it  were,  an  ana- 
tomical study  of  r.he  long  arm  of  coincidence.  This 


will  naturally  lead  you  to  think  ol  your  characters, 
and  in  seleCting  them  you  must  obey  a  sort  ot  law 
of  contrasts.     If  you  will   turn  to  pages  24  5  you 
will  see  mv  meaning  illustrated  in  the  portraits  of  the 
two  girls,  Molly  and  Ililarie,  one  ol  whom  I  I'ken  to 
Pallas  Athene  and  the  other  to  Aphrodite,  l-inally, 
there  is  the  mere  technical  question  of  writing.     I  o  be 
quite  frank  I  have  no  startling  theories  on  this  point. 
The  purpose  of  language  Is  to  express  thought,  and  it 
you  have  a  wholesome  mind  facility  in  this  direction  is 
only  a  matter  of  practice.    There  are  novelists,  faddists, 
who  are  content  with  merely  telling  their  story,  who  do 
not  (as  I  think  they  would  say)  impose  themselves  upon 
their  readers  :  they  talk  of  impersonality.    But  that  is 
ridiculous  aff"ectation.    If  any  observation  relevant  to 
the  situation  in  hand  occurs  to  you  as  the  author,  the 
reader,  if  you  have  won  his  respect,  will  give  it  an 
attentive  hearing.    For  instance,  I  may  refer  you  to 
pa"-e  92  (fourth  line  from  the  top),  where  I  say,  '  Many 
there  are  on  whose  souls  the  sight  of  wealth  in  activity, 
producing  its  fruits  in  due  season,  proves  sweet  and 
balmy  soothing,'  and  you  will  find  thoughts  as  pro- 
found as  that,  as  felicitously  expressed,  running  through 
the  book.   I  am  done.    Until  next  Thursday,  then  ;  and 
your  answers,  please,  not  later  than  by  first  post  oa 
Tuesday  morning." 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum."    By  G.  W.  Steevens.    London  : 
Blackwood. 

MR  STEEVENS,  one  of  our  many  brilliant  war-corre- 
spondents, has  produced  a  notable  book.  The  style  of 
his  narrative  is  concise  and  spirited,  and  each  page  is  replete 
with  amusing  anecdote  and  fine  descriptive  passages.  the 
opening  chapters  are  a  trifle  desultory,  and  a  little  more  about 
Fashoda  would  have  added  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the 
work.  And,  too,  in  places  we  have  been  reminded  of  the 
existence  of  Mr.  Kipling.  However,  these  objections  hardly 
lessen  the  value  of  a  most  absorbing  book,  the  accounts  ot  the 
battles  of  Atbara  and  Omdurman  being  especially  fine. 

"  Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Al-Madinah  and  Meccah,  and  Eothen." 
By  A.  W.  Kinglake.  London  :  Bell. 
The  former  of  these  two  famous  books  is  a  reprint  of  the 
"Memorial  Edition,"  left  incomplete  at  the  death  of  Lady 
Burton  ;  the  latter  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  first  edition, 
with  its  curious  punctuation,  subsequently  ahered  words  and 
phrases  and  illustrations.  In  both  works  we  are  mercifully 
spared  the  original,  coarsely  coloured  plates,  though  in  one 
instance  the  publishers  have  succumbed  to  temptation  and 
given  us  Burton  in  his  pilgrim's  garb,  with  all  the  old  crudities. 

"  Hungarian  Literature."    By  Emil  Reich.    London  :  Jarrold. 

This  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  progress  of  the  literary 
art  in  Hungary  from  the  advent  of  the  Magyars,  and  folk-songs 
and  ballads  to  the  present  day,  and  Jokai.  It  is  a  matter  for 
regret  that  so  much  historical  research  and  thoughtful  care 
should  have  been  expended  on  a  subject  of  so  little  interest  to 
the  English  public.  Hungarian  literature  is  represented  m  the 
popular  mind  by  Jokai,  whose  novels  are  welcomed  by  a  certain 
class  of  readers  ;  but  beyond  Jokai  they  do  not  care  to  go  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  this  attitude  is  precisely  that  ot  the 
Hungarians  themselves  ;  Jokai  overshadows  all  other  writers  ; 
yet  the  author  considers  him  inferior  to  Sigismund  Kemeny, 
whose  books  are  not  read  in  his  native  country,  and  whose  name 
is  practically  unknown  in  England.  To  those  who  are  attracted 
by  the  subject  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  present  volume. 

"  Letters  of  Rufus  W.  Griswold."    Cambridge,  Mass. :  W.  U. 
Griswold. 

The  unsophisticated  Englishman  who  peruses  these  pages 
will  find  much  to  amaze  hiin.  He  is  plunged  into  a  bewildering 
forest  of  closely  printed  letters  from  the  very  first  page,  and,  if 
his  eyes  survive  the  continual  irritation  of  the  accent  above  the 
vowels,  he  will  discover  in  due  time  that  R.  W.  Griswold  was 
an  "  ex-minister  of  the  gospel,  editor,  and  literary  worker  m 
creneral,  to  whom  the  country  really  owed  much."  Evidently 
he  was  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  country,"  as 
seen  by  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
uninitiated  reader  to  comprehend  the  gist  of  these  remarkable 
epistles,  abounding  as  they  do  in  allusions  to  bygone  American 
politics,  journalistic  chatter,  and  colloquial  slang  of  half  a 
centurv  ago.  A  few  stray  letters  from  such  men  as  Foe, 
Hawthorne,  Carlyle,  Holmes  and  Thoreau  supply  a  passing 
interest,  but  of  the  remainder  the  less  said  the  better. 

"  The  Story  of  Marco  Polo."    London  :  Murray. 

Parents  generally  would  do  well  to  remember  this  book  when 
the  time  for  Christmas  presents  has  arrived.  The  youthfUj 
appetite  for  the  marvellous  is  boundless,  but  the  appetite  mus 
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be  voracious  indeed  which  would  not  find  satisfaction  in  the 
history  of  Kublai  Khan  of  Mongolia.  Mr.  Brooks  relates  the 
travels  of  the  Polos  in  suitably  simple  laugua,i?e,  interspersed 
with  judicious  extracts  from  Marco's  own  narrati\  e.  The  illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  well  executed,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
very  attractive  book. 

"The  Early  Days  of  the  Xineteenth  Century  in  England."  By 
W.  Connor  Sydney.  London  :  Redway. 
To  tho?e  who  prefer  their  history  served  up  in  the  style  of 
newspaper  paragraphs  the  contents  of  this  unwieldy  volume 
may  possibly  appeal.  We  are  concerned  to  read  that  between 
the  years  iSoo-20  there  were  many  highway-robbers  ;  that  the 
postal  service  was  uncertain  and  expensive  ;  that  there  was  cock- 
fighting,  duelling  and  pugilism  ;  that  schools  were  bad  and  the 
press-gang  rampant  ;  and  that  runaway  couples  patronised 
Gretna  Green.  Yet  these  details  seem  somewhat  familiar,  and 
any  that  are  comparatively  fresh  are  robbed  of  all  historical 
value  by  an  entire  lack  of  references.  We  confess,  also,  to  some 
curiosity  as  to  why  this  book  was  obviously  printed  to  form  two 
volumes  and  is  bound  as  one. 

'  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy  and  Greece."  By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
^      London  :  Smith,  Elder. 

This  is  the  first  series  of  the  essays  written  by  the  late  J.  A. 
Symonds,  which  were  published  under  the  titles  of  "  Italian 
Byways,'' "  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy,"  and  "Sketches  in 
Italy  and  Greece."  They  are  now  arranged  in  topographical 
order  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  and  incorporated  in  one 
book. 

"  Margaret  of  Denmark."     By  Mary  Hill.     London  :  Fisher 
Unwin. 

This  is  one  of  those  innocuous  little  books  which  call  for  no 
particular  praise  or  blame.  Miss  Hill  is  a  lady  of  good 
education,  possessing  some  literary  ability,  and  sufficient 
leisure  to  examine  the  score  or  so  works  dealing  with  the 
subject  chosen.  There  are  hundreds  of  the  lesser-known 
historical  personages  around  whom  such  biographies  as  this 
might  be  written.  It  is  interesting  enough  to  read,  but  too 
slight  to  have  any  permanent  value. 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  pag'e  652.) 


POEMS  BY  THE  LATE  DR.  MACDUFF. 

Now  Ready.    Two  Vols.  7s.  6d.  the  set. 

MATIN  AND  VESPER  BELLS. 

Earlier  and  Later  Collected  Poems  (chiefly  Sacred). 
By  J.  R.  MACDUFF,  D.D. 

"  Full  of  spiritual  feeling." — Church  FiJinily  Newspaper. 

"  There  is  poetry  in  each.  .  .  .  Dr.  Macduff's  mind  was  fall  of  pathos, 
•wliich  conies  out  quite  naturally  in  these  volumes."— J?och. 

"  Two  beautiful  volumes,  which  form  a  fitting  memorial  of  one  of  whom 
the  Church  of  .Scotland  is  proud.  We  heartily  recommend  the  work.  "-— 
Li/i  and  1 1  'urk. 

CASSELL  &   COMPANY,  LIMITED,   LONDON  ; 
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NOTES. 


POLITICAL  speeches  during  the  past  week  have  been 
characterised  by  an  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  statesmen  of  both  parties  as  to  the  merits  ot 
the  Nile  question.    Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  other 
are  agreed  in  taking  their  stand  upon  the  line  adopted 
by  th%  French  Government  four  years  ago,  when  they 
prohibited  the  Belgians,  to  whom  we  had  granted  a 
lease  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  from  occupying  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  territory  was  not  the  property  ot 
England,  but  belonged  to  Egypt.    On  Tuesday,  Mr 
Chamberlain,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  Manchester,  tried 
the  effect  of  treating  the  critics  of  the  Government  on 
the  Chinese  question  with  flippancy  and  gentle  banter 
The  plan,  however,  succeeded  so  badly  that  the  Colonial 
Secretary  became  rapidly  apprised  of  the  necessity  ot 
reversing  his  tactics.     The  following  evening,  there- 
fore, he  seized  the  opportunity  to  retrench,  and  offered 
the  most  explicit  statement  of  the  Government's  Chinese 
policy  that  has  yet  been  made.    But  to  what  does  it  all 
amount?     The  Government  has  fallen  between  two 
stools.    Too  timid  to  attempt  to  back  up  China  against 
the  encroachment  of  other  Powers,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  too  sentimental  to  share  in  the  disin- 
teo-ration  of  the  Empire,  the  British  Government  has 
stood  helplesslv  by,  whining  about  the  "  open  door," 
whilst  rival  nations  have  been  taking  "pot-luck"  and 
helping  themselves  freely  to  whatever  happened  to  be 
going.    That  is  the  picture  painted  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain in  words  of  Imperial  bravado,  which  drew  cheers 
from  his  audience  at  the  moment,  but  probably  ended 
in  a  severe  reaction  when  they  read  their  newspapers 
next  morning  and  thought  it  all  quietly  out. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  significance  in  the  virtual  fall 
of  Li  Hung  Chang  from  power,  and  his  dismissal  to 
the  province  of  Shantung  by  the  Empress-Dowager. 
It  is  stated  that  this  shelving  of  the  Viceroy  is  due  to  the 
implacable  enmity  of  Yung  Lu  and  Kang  Yi,  who  are  said 
to  possess  the  unbounded  influence  with  the  Empress- 
Dowager  formerly  enjoyed  by  Li  Hung  Chang.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  these  new  councillors  have  been 
mainly  responsible  for  the  latter's  unwelcome  appoint- 
ment, but  the  effect  of  this  rejection  of  the  aged 
Minister's  counsels  will  be  too  far-reaching  to  be 
attributable  to  mere  personal  spite.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Li  Hung  Chang  represents  the 
predominant  influence  of  Russia,  and  that  he  is  the 
Chinese  statesman  most  acceptable  to  Russian  diplo- 
matists. The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  the  Em- 
press-Dowager and  her  advisers,  thoroughly  roused  to 
the  danger  of  the  Russian  military  preparations  in 
Manchuria,  intend  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  combat 
Russia's  growing  influence  in  the  Empire.  This,  we 
need  hardly  point  out,  is  England's  opportunity. 


The  papers  have  been  so  full  of  foreign  affairs  that 
little  notice  has  been  taken  of  a  remarkable  speech 
delivered  in  Belfast  by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  at 
a  discussion  on  the  coming  Government  Bill  for  the 
establishment  in  Ireland  of  a  Department  for  Agri- 
culture and  Industries.    We  have  so  often  urged  this 
matter  on  Mr.  Balfour's  attention  that  it  is  needless  for 
us  to  go  into  details.    The  intention  is  now,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  to  carry  out  the  project  in  the  coming 
Parliamentary  year.    The  only  doubtful  point,  and  it  is 
an  all-important  one,  is  how  it  is  going  to  be  carried  out. 
It  may  take  the  form  of  another  addition  to  the  many 
useless  and  expensive  Departments  already  marking- 
time  in  Dublin  Castle,  or  it  may  be  made  a  real  vivi- 
fying and  regenerating  force  in  Ireland.    It  is  therefore 
a  most  gratifying  and  hopeful  sign  that  Lord  London- 
derry, an  ex-Viceroy,  who  knows  the  Castle  well,  and 
is  a  practical  agriculturist  who  understands  the  back- 
wardness of  Ireland's  main  industry,  should  speak  out 
so  boldly  as  he  did  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of 
a  strong  and  independent  Board.    He  said  it  would  be 
able  to  take  its  own  course,  and  would  not  be  subject  at 
every  turn  to  the  hampering  checks  and  dictation  of 
some  Under-Secretary  or  Assistant-Under-Secretary  in 
Dublin  Castle.     "It  would  be  extremely  injurious," 
said  Lord  Londonderry,  "  for  the  Department  to  be  an 
offshoot  of  Dublin  Castle,"  and  he  gave  his  reasons. 
He  claims  that  if  it  is  to  do  any  real  good,  it  must  have 
at  its  head  a  member  of  the  Government — not  the  Chief 
Secretary— who  is  directly  responsible  to  Parliament. 
Independence,    non- partisanship,    ample   powers  and 
ample  funds  must  be  the  attributes  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment if  it  is  to  be  a  real  success  on  the  lines  of  those 
that  have  done  so  much  within  the  last  ten  years  in 
Hungary  and  elsewhere. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  Government  will  not  con- 
tribute towards  the  completion  of  the  task  commenced 
by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1839,  when  he  commanded  the 
only  expedition  of  any  note  to  the  Antarctic  regions. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  is,  however,  a  notoriously 
parsimonious  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  forlorn  hope  which  induced  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  to  seek  assistance  from  the  public 
purse  while  held  in  Sir  Michael's  flinty  grasp.  The  tax- 
payers would  scarcely  have  grudged  the  necessary  sum 
of  1 00,000,  especially  if  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
forestalling  the  projected  German  enterprise  of  1900. 
A  more  practical  appeal  has  now  been  made  by  Sir 
Clements  Markham  to  the  generosity  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  a  splendid  opportunity  affords  itself  for 
securing  an  advertisement  of  the  approved  kind  at — in 
these  days  of  social  competition— an  exceptionally  low 
figure.  A  hint  of  knighthood  would  secure  from  many 
quarters  double  the  required  sum. 

After  all,  however,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.   How  can  the  Govern- 
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ment  be  expected  to  make  such  a  grant  in  aid  of  South 
Polar  I£xploration  when  the\-  refuse  to  advance  even  a 
tithe  of  that  amount  to  reheve  the  suffering  of  the  West 
Indies  in  consequence  of  the  recent  hurricane?  Much 
more  than  ;£,'i 00,000  is  badly  needed  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  Government  advance  nothing-.  They  are 
not  even  prepared  to  do  as  much  to  assist  the  West 
Indies  in  a  crisis  due  to  natural  and  unavoidable  causes 
as  they  were  to  assist  them  to  eke  out  an  existence 
threatened  b)-  unnatural  competition.  Again,  there  is 
the  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  The  Imperial 
Government  can  do  nothing  in  that  matter  either,  on 
account  of  the  expense.  It  is  true,  a  young  and 
sparsely  populated  Colony  like  New  Zealand  can  find 
the  means  to  inaugurate  the  experiment,  but  Imperial 
resources  are  less  elastic.  If  the  Government  cannot 
see  their  way  to  assisting  the  West  Indies  or  making 
an  experiment  with  Old  Age  Pensions,  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  refuse  to  endow  Antarctic  exploration. 

Prussian  methods  have  not  always  commanded  either 
the  sj'mpathy  or  the  respect  of  other  nations,  but  there 
is  something  unusually  brutal  in  the  policy,  which  is 
now  being  carried  into  eflfect,  of  expelling'  harmless 
Danes  from  Schleswig.  To  drive  hard-working  and 
respectable  men  and  women  from  their  homes  is  one 
matter  ;  to  insist  upon  the  removal  of  pauper  aliens  who 
upset  the  labour  market  and  otherwise  endanger  the 
community  is  another  matter  altogether.  For  the  former 
proceeding  there  is  no  excuse  in  the  case  of  a  civilised 
country  which  professes  to  take  a  lead  among  Christian 
nations.  There  would  be  a  tremendous  outcry  in 
Germany  if  we  were  to  begin  expelling  Germans  from 
London  ;  yet  that  course  would  be  more  justifiable 
than  the  action  of  the  Prussian  authorities.  The 
Germans  in  this  city  are  aliens,  and  they  compete 
severely  with  British  merchants  and  British  clerks.  We 
might  easily  complain  that  they  are  taking  the  bread 
out  of  English  mouths,  and  on  that  hypothesis  we  might 
order  their  wholesale  exodus  to  -  morrow.  But  no 
Englishman  would  countenance  such  a  proceeding  for  a 
moment  ;  and  unless  Prussia  becomes  more  liberal- 
minded  in  her  turn,  she  will  raise  another  Polish  or 
Bohemian  question  that  may  remain  an  open  sore  for 
many  a  g^eneration  to  come. 

Last  week  we  recorded  three  changes  in  the  German 
Emperor's  travelling  arrangements,  but  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  follow  all  the  variations  that  have  occurred 
since.  Half-a-dozen  ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Italian,  French,  Spanish  and  British  have  been  suc- 
cessively thrown  into  a  fever  of  preparation  by  the 
changing  whims  of  the  Imperial  tourist,  until  finally  it 
was  announced  from  Malta  that  the  whole  Mediter- 
ranean programme  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  would  return  direct  home  via  an 
Austrian  port.  Those  who  have  been  much  in  contactwith 
the  Imperial  household  say  that  these  rapid  changes  of 
plan  mean  bad  temper  and  disappointment  about  some- 
thing, and  that  something  is  naturally  believed  to  be  the 
result,  or  rather  lack  of  result,  of  the  so  much  trumpeted 
conferences  with  the  Sultan.  Abdul  Hamid  has  been 
profuse  with  phrases  and  compliments,  but  the  solid 
concessions  in  the  shape  of  railways  and  docks  and 
coaling  stations  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  German 
Michael "  have  not  been  forthcoming.  Germany,  as 
usual,  offers  too  little  and  expects  too  much,  and  the 
Sultan,  who  is  an  astute  bargainer,  will  not  "close," 
and  the  Emperor  is  accordingly  very  cross. 

The  bulk  of  the  German  people  refuse  to  feel  any 
enthusiasm  about  these  foreign  adventures,  and  even  in 
Berlin  the  proposal  to  organize  a  great  popular  demon- 
stration in  honour  of  the  returning  pilgrim  has  fallen 
very  flat.  German  colonies  hitherto  have  been  all  loss 
and  no  profit,  and  no  German  who  is  free  to  choose 
ever  dreams  of  going  to  one  of  them,  either  for  trade  or 
for  agriculture.  It  is  now  a  year  since  the  "  Mailed 
Fist  "  seized  upon  Kiao-Chiao,  and  thus  inaugurated  the 
game  of  grab  in  China,  and  although  not  a  shot  has  had 
to  be  fired,  the  German  Treasury  has  had  to  find  some 
13,000,000  marks  for  the  costly  toy — five  millions  in 
last  year's  budget,  and  over  eight  millions  in  this.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  sec  how  a  single  penny  of  all  this 


expenditure  brings  in  any  return  to  Germany,  for 
although  German  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing,  the 
increase  takes  place  chiefly  in  English  or  American  trade 
and  not  in  colonial  trade,  which  in  fact  is  a  negligible; 
quantity.  If  Germany  knew  her  own  interests,  it  is  the 
"open  door"  she  would  strive  after,  rather  than  the 
highly  protected  colony  ;  but  that  would  not  give  such 
an  opening  for  oratory,  and  so  is  not  likely  to  be 
popular  with  the  Emperor,  who  wants  a  big  navy,  which 
Germany,  already  groaning  under  her  military  burden, 
is  quite  unable  to  afford. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson,  the  editor  of  a  weekly  financial 
paper,  who  was  at  one  time,  we  believe,  the  City  Editor 
of  the  "  Standard,"  has  been  writing  on  "  Some  Morals 
of  Hooleyism."  Like  most  moral  censors  of  dubious 
standing,  he  tries  to  establish  his  own  honesty  by  black- 
guarding his  fellows.  We  should  not  mind  this  if  he 
did  his  mud-throwing  cleverly,  or  even  if  he  swung  a 
good  pen.  But  his  abuse  is  without  point,  and  he  talks 
of  "the  slaves  of  the  press"  as  if  vile  "journalese" 
improved  his  case.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man 
at  once  dyspeptic  and  inarticulate  should  confine  himself 
to  the  truth,  and  accordingly  we  find  this  Mr.  Wilson 
employing  falsehood  for  lack  of  invective.  He  writes  : 
"  Only  one  man,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  frankly  acknow- 
ledges that  he  worshipped  the  rising  financial  sun,  as  I 
saw  the  nobility  doing,  and  that  man  is  Mr.  Frank 
Harris,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  "Saturday 
Review."  No  such  acknowledgment  was  ever  made. 
Mr.  Wilson  takes  a  jibe  for  a  confession,  and  his 
illiterate  ignorance  is  no  excuse  for  his  malevolence. 

The  movement  towards  justice  in  the  Dreyfus  affair 
was  extremely  slow  in  its  early  stages,  but  now  that  the 
Court  of  Cassation  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand  this 
complaint  cannot  be  urged.  Another  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  revision  has  been  made  this  week — a  significant 
step.  As  a  result  of  its  preliminary  investigation  the 
Court  has  informed  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  that  it 
has  decided  to  inform  Dreyfus  as  rapidly  as  possible  of 
the  admissibility  of  the  request  for  revision  of  his  case, 
and  also  that  it  desires  him  to  prepare  his  defence. 
By  telegraph  to  He  Roj'ale,  where  the  local  director  of 
the  penitentiary  service  resides,  this  message  has  been 
transmitted  from  Paris,  and  from  He  Royale  it  has  been 
telephoned  to  He  du  Diable.  This  is  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory,  for  it  not  only  brings  a  much- 
needed  hope  of  release  to  the  unhappy  prisoner,  it  also 
indicates  that  the  Court  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  innocent.  Not  for  any  smaller  reason  would 
the  Court  have  brought  upon  itself  the  instant  and  em- 
bittered displeasure  of  the  General  Staff.  What  move 
the  General  Staff  will  now  make  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  now 
evident  that  the  legal  mode  of  covering  up  their  sins 
has  failed.  For  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and  the  succes- 
sive ministers  of  war  have  given  evidence  before  the 
Court,  and  yet  Dreyfus  has  been  asked  to  prepare  his 
defence.  Indeed,  the  latest  news  is  that  he  is  to  come 
home.  The  old  rhetoric  and  the  old  threatenings  have 
not  availed  with  these  new  judges,  and  we  have  to 
congratulate  France  on  having  returned,  as  a  nation,  to 

he  paths  of  justice, 
t  ^ 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Peace  Commissioners 
in  Paris  had  come  to  a  deadlock.  On  Wednesday  the 
President  of  the  Spanish  Delegation  handed  in  a  memo- 
randum containing  a  reply  to  the  claim  of  the  American 
Commissioners  for  possession  of  the  Philippines.  In 
this  memorandum  Spain  insists  upon  maintaining  her 
sovereignty  in  the  islands,  although  she  is  prepared  to 
discuss  their  future  government  and  administration,  and 
she  bases  her  resistance  to  the  American  demands  upon 
the  terms  of  the  protocol.  But  the  deadlock  is  only  a 
diplomatic  deadlock  ;  a  solution  will  be  found,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Spain  cannot  make  her  resistance 
effective.  What  is  more  important,  she  has  not  been 
able  to  induce  any  of  the  European  Powers  to  come 
to  her  assistance.  Russia  has  formally  declared  at 
Washington  that  she  will  not  intervene,  and  Russia 
having  taken  that  line  France  will  have  to  acquiesce. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  Spain  will  have  to  yield  with 
the  best  grace  possible,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  her  ; 
she  might  easily  lose  the  Canaries  as  well  as  the  Philip- 
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pines.  On  the  other  IkiiuI,  if  sl\e  a^'rees  lo  the  Ainei  ieaii 
demuiHl  slie  will  probably  reeeive  a  sum    a  ijooil  round 

sum  as  a  solatium.     It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Spam 

will  pocket  her  pride,  for  once,  acceptinj;  tlio  inevitable 
and  .dso  tlie  dollars. 

The  series  of  decisions  on  electoral  law  t;iven  durinj;- 
the  past  fortnight  bv  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Justices 
Lawrence  and  Wills,  who  have  been  sitting-  as  a  court 
of  appeal  in  cases  sent  up  from  the  recent  revisini^ 
barristers'  sessions,  will  .save  a  j;reat  deal  of  public 
time  and  money.  The  chief  business  of  the  rej^us- 
tration  courts  each  year  seems  to  be  to  permit 
paid  partv  agents  to  take  properly  qualified  electors 
off  the  list  because  of  some  trifling  informality  in  the 
forms  of  claim.  Thus  A.  is  legally  entitled  to  a 
vote,  but  is  struck  off  because  by  some  clerical 
error  his  address  is  given  at  number  40  instead  ot 
•50.  and  so  forth.  The  whole  of  this  preposterous 
hairsplitting  appears  to  go  by  the  board  under  the 
terms  of  Lord  Russell's  admirable  judgment.  The 
rules  and  forms  which  have  been  laid  down  for  claims, 
he  tells  the  revising  barristers,  are  not  intended  to  defeat 
claims  which  are  otherwise  valid.  Not  "Is  this  form 
preciselv  accurate?"  but  "Is  the  claimant  actually 
qualified?"  should  be  the  question  for  the  revision 
courts  to  decide.  If  he  is,  then  put  him  upon  the 
lists,  in  spite  of  any  trivial  point  of  technical  objection 
that  may  be  discovered  by  the  pettifogging  activity  of 
the  party  agents. 

A  report  on  the  prospects  and  conditions  of  British 
trade  in  South  America,  just  furnished  by  the  Special 
Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  con- 
veys a  now  familiar,  but  none  the  less  disquieting, 
moral.     Great  Britain  is  being  beaten  because  her 
manufacturers  do  not  study  the  needs  of  the  people, 
but  seek  to  impose  on  the  customer  the  things  they 
have  to  sell,  instead  of  providing  what  the  customer 
desires  to  buy.     How  comes  it  that  the  foreigner  is  so 
much  more  ready  to  turn  out  what  is  actually  jn  de- 
mand?   Is  it  not  due  in  some  measure  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  plant  of  the  British  manufacturer  is 
suited  only  to  the  production  of  a  certain  class  of 
goods?     The  foreigner  who  is  just  beginning  busi- 
ness lays  down  plant  which  serves  the  purpose  in  view 
a  great  deal  better  than  existing  British  plant,  v/hich 
w^as  laid  down  in  other  times  and  under  other  circum- 
stances.  To  revolutionise  his  methods  the  British  trader 
would  probably  have  to  revolutionise  his  plant  also 
— in  a  word,  practically  start  business  afresh.    In  any 
case,  cheaper  labour,  cheaper  freights,  and  a  generally 
cheaper  article  give  the  foreigner  a  long  start  v/hen 
submitting  wares   to   the   natives   of  countries  like 
Argentina  and  Chili. 

The  "Labour  Gazette"  publishes  some  opportune 
statistics  of  the  working  of  the  Conciliation  Act  of  1896. 
It  has  evidently  done  some  good,  but  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  many  of  the  cases  reported  as  settled 
were  of  serious  importance.  Certainly  none  of  them 
affected  large  bodies  of  workmen,  and  none  of  the  big 
strikes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  Act  came  into 
force  have  been  in  any  way  rendered  less  powerful  for 
evil  by  that  Act.  As  we  said  when  it  was  before 
Parliament,  conciliation  is  a  good  thing  when  the  parties 
are  willing-  to  be  conciliated,  but  when  they  are  "  spoiling 
for  a  fight "  they  will  fight  in  spite  of  Conciliation 
Boards.  We  know  that  in  New  Zealand  the  experiment 
of  compulsory  conciliation  is  said  to  have  succeeded, 
but  English  labour  troubles  would  be  a  much  bigger 
nut  to  crack  than  those  of  a  comparatively  small  Colony. 
We  learn  that  action  has  been  taken  or  invited  under 
the  1896  Act  in  fifty-nine  cases,  of  which  twenty  involved 
stoppages  of  work,  some  eight  thousand  workmen 
being  thereby  affected.  Most  of  the  applications  seem 
to  have  been  for  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator, 
which  shows  that  the  dispute  was  already  in  a  fair  way 
of  settlement. 

Mr.  John  Burns  took  the  common  sense  and  correct 
view  of  the  British  Empire  in  his  Battersea  address  on 
"  Labour  and  Empire."  The  history  of  British  expan- 
sion lends  little  countenance  to  the  idea  which  is  abroad 
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that  the  iMupire  is  now  on  allrui.slic  lines.     In  the  mam 
we  have  a  keen  eye  to  business,  and  it  is  because  we  arc 
so  successful  that  we  are  so  cordially'  hated.  Lord 
Rosebcry  savs  the  h:mpirc  is  not  a  great  emporium  ol 
trade;  Lord'Curzon  assures  us  that  we  govern  depen- 
dencies in  the  interests  of  the  governed,  and  not  especially 
for  profit.    At  the  recent  l':ioii  dinner  the  only  variant  on 
the  note  of  self-congratulation  that  Eton  boys  arc  not  as 
other  boys  was  Lord  Cur/on's  thanksgiving  that  the 
British  Empire  is  not  as  other  empires.     In  the  days  of 
Warren  Hastings  India  was  indisputably  governed  in 
the  interests  of  a  commercial  company;  to-day,  says  the 
\'iceroy  Elect,  we  think  much  of  the  welfare  and  little  of 
the  wealth  of  India.    One  might  imagine  that  Great 
Britain  was  ready  to  send  out  an  army  of  soldiers  and 
administrators  at  her  own  cost  to  ensure  the  bless- 
ings of  good  government  to  her  Eastern  dependency. 
Just  as  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  wars  we  have  fought  have 
been  in  trade  interests,  so  we  cannot  deny  that  the 
possession  of  India  gives  us  immense  commercial  advan- 
tages.   There  is  moreover  a  little  item  in  our  favour  of 
;^i7,ooo,ooo  per  annum  for  home  charges.  However 
much  these  may  be  a  return  for  services  rendered,  they 
go  to  swell  our  profits.    If  India  would  be  worse  off 
without  us,  we  certainly  should  be  worse  off  without 
India. 

All  who  have  had  experience  of,  or  are  interested  in, 
the  Transatlantic  passage,  will  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  the  conference  held  on  Tuesday  on  the  subject 
of  the  North  Atlantic  tracks  for  steamers.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Ismay  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  having  brought 
the  great  majority  of  the  shippers  concerned  into  line. 
No  doubt  in  due 'time  the  French  Transatlantique  Com- 
pany, which  is  under  the  orders  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, will  join.  At  present  it  stands  aside.  The 
object  aimed  at  is  to  confine  steamships  coming  from 
or  going  to  America  to  certain  well-defined  tracks, 
their  course  in  the  winter  being  more  northerly  than  in 
the  summer.  Adherence  to  the  rules  laid  down  should 
practically  remove  any  serious  risk  of  collision  betw^een 
vessels,  and  go  far  to  prevent  collisions  with  icebergs. 
These  rules  are  the  outcome  of  long  experience,  and  to 
the  lay  mind  appear  essential  precautions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Mr.  Ismay 
first  moved  in  the  matter,  and  he  has  only  carried  the 
day  now  as  the  result  of  enlightened  and  persistent 
agitation.  When  we  remember  the  wreck  of  "La 
Bourgogne  "  and  its  attendant  horrors— a  wreck  due  to 
"La  Bourgogne's"  plunging  recklessly  into  the  track 
of  vessels  making  in  the  opposite  direction — we  cannot 
but  feel  grateful  that  the  great  shipping  companies  have 
at  last  been  induced  to  move. 

The  ridiculous  often  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
romantic.  No  doubt  the  Aberystwyth  Romeo  and  Juliet 
take  themselves  very  seriously,  and  certainly  every 
encouragement  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  silly 
behaviour  of  the  authorities.  The  lady,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, v.-as  expelled  from  college  for  talking  to^  a 
male  student  from  the  security  of  a  window.  She 
has  now  been  allowed  to  return,  and  punishment  is  to 
be  visited  on  the  male  offender,  who  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  banishment  for  two  terms.  The  result  of 
this  absurd  decision  was  the  presentation  of  a  clock 
and  ink-stand  to  the  departing  hero,  who  was  accom- 
panied to  the  railway  station  by  a  procession  of  fellow- 
students  dressed  in  black  and  singing  the  "  Dead 
March."  It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  only  over  students  of 
the  gentler  sex  that  authority  is  wielded  by  estimable 
elderly  ladies. 

Dr.  Tesla,  the  well-known  American  scientist,  who 
was  amusingly  misdescribed  by  the  "  Daily  Chronicle" 
on  Monday  as  "  one  Nikola  Testa"  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered a  device  which  will,  by  the  very  completeness  of 
its  destructive  powder,  put  an  end  to  international  strife. 
This  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  fiendish  perfection  to  which  the  engines  of  war  are  now 
carried.  The  Tesla  scheme  is  simplicity  itself.  By  means 
of  electric  currents,  an  operator  at  a  distance  will  work  a 
fleet  of  ships  which  will  carry  no  human  beings,  but  be 
packed  with  explosives  capable  of  blowing  up  harbours 
and  ironclads  with  equal  ease.    For  an  ordinary  fleet  to 
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get  near  the  directors  of  this  marvellous  fighting 
arrangement  will  be  as  impossible  as  for  a  body  of 
dervisi-ies  to  get  near  a  Maxim  gun.  The  wildest 
naval  nightmaVe  never  conjured  up  a  prospect  more 
appalling.  If,  however,  the  invention  is  likely  to  have 
the  salutary  effect  on  international  relations  contem- 
plated bv  its  author,  he  should  forthwith  turn  it  into  a 
company  and  invite  the  Tsar  of  Russia  to  be  first  chair- 
man. Dr.  Nikola's  olive  branch,"  as  the  "Chronicle  " 
quaintly  calls  it,  might  serve  his  Majesty's  purpose  at 
least  as  effectually  as  a  Conference  called  to  discuss  the 
transparencies  of  the  Peace  rescript. 

The  lecture  delivered  by  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday  night  was  of  more  than 
usual  'interest,  for  the  question  of  the  "  Internal  Traffic 
of  London  "  is  one  which  irritatingly  confronts  us  day 
by  day.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  for  the  lecturer  to  ply  us 
With  statistics  regarding  the  enormous  movement,  out- 
wards and  inwards,  each  morning  and  night,  of  our 
London  population,  but  all  that  can  easily  be  taken  as 
read.  A  'bus  journey  through  the  city  any  forenoon 
will  convince  more  than  a  sackful  of  statistics.  What 
is  essential  is  the  mode  in  which  this  traffic-congestion 
is  to  be  relieved.  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry  suggests  several 
schemes.  At  certain  centres,  for  instance,  he  would 
carry  the  north  and  south  traffic  under  or  over  the  east 
and  west  traffic  ;  this  could  be  done  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  Piccadilly  Circus,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  Wellington 
Street,  with  the  result  that  the  main  thoroughfares 
would  receive  an  enormous  relief.  Then  again  he 
would  widen  the  streets  upon  some  general  plan  instead 
of  in  piecemeal  fashion  as  hitherto.  In  particular  he 
would  drive  three  broad  thoroughfares  from  west  to 
east,  represented  by  the  line  of  Euston  Road,  the  line 
of  Oxford  Street,  and  the  line  of  the  Strand.  He  also 
advocated  a  spacious  thoroughfare  from  Bayswater 
Road,  by  way  of  the  British  Museum  to  Broad  Street 
Station:  that  seems  to  be  a  little  impracticable;  indeed, 
most  improvements  in  London  will  be  found  im- 
practicable until  the  administration  of  the  city  is 
brought  within  the  nineteenth  century,  instead  of  being 
left  in  the  ninth. 

A  more  disgraceful  series  of  outrages  than  those 
recently  perpetrated  on  the  "Majestic"  we  have  never 
heard  of.  Why  did  they  occur  this  is  the  question 
which  many  of  us  are  asking.  It  is  long  since  there 
was  anything  approaching  a  mutiny  in  the  Navy  ;  for 
Jack  Tar  is  altogether  a  superior  person  to  Tommy 
Atkins  ;  he  is  much  better  behaved  and  is  far  more 
long-suffering.  Our  belief  is  that  the  original  fault  and 
the'cause  of  the  whole  occurrence  must  lie  with  some  of 
the  officers  and  not  with  the  men.  There  are  no 
mutinies  in  either  regiments  or  ships  where  the  officers 
are  capable  and  human  ;  it  is  the  stupid  martinet  who 
provokes  such  things.  After  all  Tommy  and  Jack  are 
human,  too,  and  they  rightly  object  to  being  treated  as 
machines  without  any  feelings  to  be  considered.  In 
the  case  of  the  ' '  Majestic  "  such  facts  as  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  do  not  incline  us  to  agree  with  the  captain 
that  the  outrages  were  the  work  of  "  curs  and  cowards." 
They  seem  to  us  more  like  the  foolish  work  of  men 
goaded  to  anger  by  inconsiderate  treatment.  The 
captain  is  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  ;  and  experience 
has  taught  us  to  be  very  suspicious  of  captains  "  made 
in  Germany." 

Next  week  one  of  Mr.  Davidson's  latest  poems,  an 
"  {epilogue  to  the  Fleet  Street  Eclogues,"  will  appear 
in  our  'columns.  It  is  one  of  the  pieces  which  go  to 
make  up  the  volume  of  Mr.  Davidson's  verse  which  Mr. 
John  Lane  will  publish  in  a  short  time.  The  volume, 
which  is  called  "The  Last  Ballad  and  other  Poems," 
promises  to  be  the  most  successful,  artistically  and  we 
are  glad  to  say,  financially,  yet  given  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Davidson.  We  had  hoped  to  give  our  readers  the  title- 
piece  of  the  book— indeed  it  was  in  type,  but  some 
difficulty  arose  about  the  copyright,  and  much  to 
our  regret  the  arrangement  fell  through.  However, 
on  a  first  reading  we  feel  inclined  to  place  the 
"  Epilogue"  very  little,  if  at  all,  lower  than  "The  Last 
Ballad." 


PARNELL  AND  HIS  WORK. 

MR.  BARRY  O'BRIEN'S  bulky  and  pretentious  life 
of  Parnell,  which  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  is  very  far  from  being  a 
good  biography,  but,  as  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
fell  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Irish  chief's  meteoric 
career,  it  has  its  value  and  its  interest  for  all  who 
wish  to  understand  modern  politics.  Some  day, 
when  England  produces  a  poet  he  will  make  a 
great  tragedy  out  of  the  Parnell  story.  The  present 
generation  must  be  content  with  the  biographers, 
and  as  most  of  the  really  valuable  material— that  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Parnell— is  closed  to  them, 
their  limitations  are  painfully  obvious.  We  shall  have 
no  real  life  of  the  wonderful  man  who  made  no 
friend,  wrote  no  letter,  except  under  compulsion,  and 
possessed  no  confidant.  His  splendid  band  of  mer- 
cenaries—"  there  has  never  been  anything  Hke  it  in 
my  experience  .in  the  House  of  Commons,"  says  Mr. 
Gladstone— knew  him  least  of  all,  for  he  seldom  unbent 
to  them,  and  to  his  opponents  he  was  always  an  enigma. 
Indeed  it  was  in  this  very  quality  that  his  great  strength 
lay.  Of  all  the  English  politicians,  great  and  small, 
whose  views  of  Mr.  Parnell  have  been  elicited  by  Mr. 
Barry  O'Brien,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  the  most  concise 
and  direct,  and  "  I  ascribe  Parnell's  success,"  says  Sir 
Charles,  "to  his  aloofness.  He  hated  England, 
English  ways,  English  modes  of  thought.  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  He  acted  like  a  foreigner. 
We  could  not  get  at  him  as  at  any  other  man  in  English 
public  life.  Dealing  with  him  was  like  dealing  with  a 
foreign  power."  A  man  of  iron  will,  entirely  devoid  of 
sympathy  or  sentiment  so  far  as  politics  were  concerned, 
he  dominated  Ireland  and  dominated  the  House  of 
Commons  because  he  treated  it  as  a  "foreign  power"  to  , 
be  treated  as  Bismarck  treated  Austria,  to  be  wheedled, 
cajoled  or  menaced  as  opportunity  offered.  English  ■ 
party  leaders,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  says,  "  never  could 
get  at  him  "  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  they  were  never 
farther  from  influencing  him  than  when  they  fatuously 
thought  they  had  captured  him,  and  when  he  consented 
to  grace  their  meeting  and  listen  to  their  cheering  and 

flattery.  ti  ii> 

Treated  from  this  point  of  view,  the  study  of  Mr.  1  arnells 

character  becomes  much  simplified.  He  has  been  accused 
of  being  unscrupulous.    But  when  charged  with  having 
on  a  certain  occasion  deliberately  misled  the  House 
of  Commons  on  a  matter  of  fact  within  his  own  know- 
ledge he  cheerfully  admitted  that  nothing  was  more 
likely.  He  no  more  regarded  such  deception,  if  he  thought 
it  necessary  for  his  purpose,  as  involving  any  moral 
wrong-doing  than  would  Prince  Bismarck  have  regarded 
it  a«  wrong  to  wheedle  or  trick  the  Austrian  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  Frankfort.    It  was  what  he  was  there  to 
do.    In  the  same  way  he  would  lean  for  support  on  the 
Fenians  one  day  and  on  the  Constitutionalists  the  next, 
and  he  more  than  once  made  marked  overtures  to  the 
Landlord  party  in  Ireland.    This  led  his  much-doubting 
lieutenant  Mr.  Biggar  to  remark  on  one  occasion,  '  1 
wonder   what   Parnell's   politics   really   are!  Ihe 
shrewd,  coarse,  illiterate  pig-jobber  was  puzzled  at  the 
manoeuvres   of  the  brilliant  diplomatist  just  as  any 
Prussian  junker  might   have  been  puzzled  at  seeing 
Bismarck  one  day  leaning  on  the  Old  Conservatives  and 
on  the  next  walking  down  the  Linden  arm-in-arm  with 
Ferdinand  Lassallc,  or  forming  a  close  alliance  with 
Lasker.    To  Parnell  as  to  Bismarck  all  parties  were  the 
same.  In  his  innermost  convictions,  the  Anglo-Irish  land- 
lord was  probably  as  much  a  Tory  as  was  the  Prussian 
junker,  but  like  him  he  early  formed  the  conception  of  a 
United  nation  that  would  include  every  section  and 
that  would  one  day  be  able  to  assert  its  independence; 
and  to  this  practical  end  every  personal  predilection 
had  to  give  way.    He  allied  himself  with  men  whom  he 
despised  and  ridiculed,  because  they  represented  the 
only  available  fighting  force  on  which  to  build  his  fabric 
of  hostility  to  England,   but   if  a  combination  that 
promised  better  results  had  presented  itself  to  him,  he 
would  have  thrown  the  Land  Leaguers  over  as  "  un- 
scrupulously"  as  he  afterwards  attacked  and  ridiculed 
Mr.  Gladstone.     In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Davitt  we 
find  him  "  wild  and  angry  "  at  the  state  of  anarchy  and 
crime  to  which  the  "  Ladies'  Land  League  "had  reduced 
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Iho  lOimtry,  iIoiumuk iiig  it  as  "dreadful,"  and  ileclaring 
that  ho  would  "  suppress"  the  exuboranl  i.idies.  Mr. 
I'orster  or  Mr.  Halfour  could  not  have  shown  a  greater 
regard  for  "Law  and  Order."  .\nd  in  another  place,  he 
suggests  to  Mr.  Havill  thai  the  land  question  should  be 
dropped  altogether  and  the  nunenuMit  transferred  troni 
a  crime-stained  Servile  War  into  a  respectable  national 
movement  that  would  include  all  classes  of  Irishmen. 

For  combined  instruction  and  amusement  the  chapters 
on  Mr.  Gladstone's  relations  with  the  Irish  Chief  are  to  be 
recommended,  all  the  more  as  Mr.  O'Brien  in  his  divided 
hero-worship  seems  quite  unconscious  of  the  humour  ot 
the  situation.  Hythe  end  of  1S85  Mr.  Parnell,  afterstarting 
as  an  unknown  country  squire,  had,  while  still  under  forty, 
with  only  six  years  of  real  leadership,  and  without  a 
single  colleague  whom  he  could  trust,  brought  every 
English  party  to  terms.  It  was  an  achievement  abso- 
lutely without  parallel  in  Parliamentary  history,  but 
the  facts  are  not  in  dispute.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
was  actively  negotiating;  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  Viceroy, 
was  discussing  details  with  Mr.  Parnell  himself  in  the 
famous  "  empty  house;"  Lord  Salisbury  was  expatiating 
on  the  advantages  of  central  autonomy  over  county 
councils;  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were 
putting  their  National  Council  scheme  into  workable 
shape;  Mr.  Gladstone  was  burrowing  underground  as 
was  his  wont.  Mr.  Parnell  weighed  everything  and 
committed  himself  to  nothing.  The  Dilke-Chamberlain 
scheme,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being  honest  and 
Imperialistic,  was  rejected  first,  because  it  was  too 
definite  :  its  authors  were  not  "  squeezable."  Then  the 
Churchill  -  Carnarvon  -  Salisbury  offer  was  balanced 
against  the  Gladstone  intrigue,  and  the  Tory  combina- 
tion kicked  the  beam,  for  Mr.  Parnell  was  confident 
that  he  would  sooner  or  later  capture  Mr.  Gladstone — 
"the  Grand  Old  Spider"  and  the  "  Grand  Old  Wind- 
bag," as  he  used  to  call  him  in  his  hours  of  ease.  The 
last  moves  in  the  game  were  as  exciting  as  a  hard- 
fought  game  of  chess.  There  was  the  mysterious  visit 
of  Mr.  Parnell  to  Chester,  of  which  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien 
does  not  appear  to  have  heard — and  Chester  is  not 
far  from  Hawarden.  Not  long  after  this  a  trusted 
emissary  arrived  in  Fleet  Street,  and  next  morn- 
ing two  kites  were  flown — one  from  the  "  Standard  " 
office,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  and  the  other  from  the 
National  Press  Agency.|  The  effect  was  unexpected,  for, 
while  the  Tory  press  openly  rejoiced  that  the  stain  of 
the  "  Parnellite  juice  "  was  removed  from  their  side, 
the  Liberal  press,  from  the  "Daily  News"  to  the 
"  Manchester  Guardian,"  declared  that  the  announce- 
■ment  was  another  infamous  Tory  trick,  and  that  their 
beloved  and  trusted  leader  would  never  be  guilty  of 
such  abject  treachery  as  to  "  surrender  to  Parnell." 
Tories  could  do  such  things,  but,  thank  God,  there  was 
one  honest  and  high-souled  party  in  England,  and  so 
long  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  spoke 
for  that  party  there  would  be  no  compromise  with 
treason  and  outrage. 

In  face  of  this  unanimous  outburst,  Mr.  Gladstone 
cautiously  drew  back  a  little  and  asserted  that  the 
so-called  agreement  was  all  moonshine.  He  declared 
formally  that  it  was  "not  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  my  views,  but,  I  presume,  a  speculation 
upon  them."  Mr.  Parnell  had  no  documentary  evi- 
dence, so  he  had  to  submit  in  patience  to  this  impudent 
disavowal.  But  he  knew  his  man.  Parliament  met  in 
January,  1886.  Mr.  Gladstone— in  the  interests,  of 
course,  of  the  higher  morality — had  determined  to  turn 
out  Lord  Salisbury,  but  he  could  not  do  it  without  the 
Irish  vote,  and  the  Irish  vote,  unfortunately,  had  to 
be  bought.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  hitherto  taken 
care  not  to  commit  himself  to  writing,  had  to  make 
an  advance.  So  a  certain  professorial  Radical  was 
chosen  as  the  emissary.  He  was  a  foolish  creature, 
and  one  who  could  easily  be  repudiated  if  necessary. 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  out  the  heads  of  his  proposed 
Home  Rule  Bill,  and  the  document  was  entrusted 
to  the  emissary,  with  solemn  injunctions  that  it  was 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  allowed  out  of 
his  hands.  The  unhappy  man  undertook  the  commission 
with  a  light  heart.  He  was  irresistible  at  "mothers' 
meetings,"  and  he  thought  he  could  manage  a  mere 
Irishman.  The  emissary  approached  the  Chief,  and 
began  to  formulate  the  clauses.     "Where  are  your 


credentials?"  coldly  inquired  Mr.  Parnell.  The  pro- 
fessor tremblingly  lingered  the  all-important  document. 
Mr.  Parnell  reached  forth,  took  the  holograph,  and  de- 
posited it  in  his  inside  pocket,  ostentatiously  buttoning 
up  his  coat.  "  Oh,"  cried  the  emissary  in  .alarm,  "you 
cannot  do  that  !  I  must  not  let  the  document  out  of  my 
h.md."  Neglecting  the  obvious  retort,  Mr.  Parnell  re- 
plietl,  "  Do  you  suppose  th.it  I  can  give  you  .in  answer 
now,  on  so  serious  .1  matter?  I  must  take  this  paper 
away  and  read  it  carefully. "  And  so  the  "  Gr.ind  Old 
Spiiler"  was  trapped,  and  Mr.  P.irncll,  having  for  the 
first  time  Mr.  Gladstone's  surrender  to  Home  Rule  in 
his  pocket  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  handwriting,  was 
master  of  the  situation. 

Much  water  has  run  under  the  mill  since  that  day  in 
January,  1886,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  recognised  that  he 
had  met  his  master.  The  tragic  end  of  Mr.  Parnell 
himself,  the  death  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  revived 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  have  all  combined  to  dim  the 
impression  produced  by  the  extraordinary  personality  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  but  the  man  himself  still  towers  above  his 
contemporaries.  He  failed  in  his  main  object,  and,  as 
Englishmen,  we  are  unfeignedly  glad  that  he  failed,  but 
only  partisan  bigotry  could  refuse  to  recognise  that  he 
was  a  very  great  man,  "  Great  wits  are,  sure,  to  mad- 
ness near  allied,"  says  Dryden,  and  those  interested  in 
the  study  of  heredity  will  recognise  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  in  Mr.  Parnell's  case  thei;-e  was  a  distinct 
family  history  of  insanity  on  his  father's  side,  and  at 
least  an  indication  of  it  on  the  mother's  side  of  the 
house.  Some  hasty  critics,  looking  only  at  his  failure 
and  death  and  the  events  that  have  followed,  will 
have  it  that  his  work  disappeared  with  him.  We  do 
not  think  so.  For  better  or  for  worse  he  breathed  a 
new  spirit  into  the  Irish  race — himself  a  man  with 
hardly  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  his  veins  ;  and  of  the 
results  of  that  spirit,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  we 
are  still  perhaps  very  far  from  seeing  the  last. 

THE   LATEST  BLUNDER  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

WE  wrote  at  length  last  week  on  the  inquest  which 
was  held  over  the  body  of  Harold  Frederic,  and 
condemned  the  silly  verdict  which  a  deaf  Coroner  and 
a  jury  of  Dogberries  had  put  forth.  The  "Daily  News," 
too,  and  the  "Spectator"  supported  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  had  arrived,  though  on  other  grounds.  We 
had  no  idea  at  the  time  that  the  Treasury  could  be 
induced  to  prolong  the  ghastly  farce.  The  Treasury  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  a  careful  guardian  of  the 
money  of  the  ratepayers,  and  to  waste  it  in  a  foolish 
and  iniquitous  prosecution  of  Miss  Lyon  and  Mrs. 
Mills  for  manslaughter  seemed  foreign  to  Treasury 
practice  if  not  to  principle. 

But  the  unexpected  has  happened;  the  Treasury  has 
decided  to  prosecute  these  unhappy  women,  and  we  can 
only  point  out  how  stupid  and  vile  such  a  decision  is, 
and  ask  who  is  responsible  for  this  outrage  upon  reason 
and  humanity. 

Take  any  statement  of  the  case,  any  view  of  it  you 
like,  and  this  prosecution  has  only  to  be  considered  to 
be  seen  in  its  true  light  as  a  persecution.  Admit  that 
Harold  Frederic  was  mentally  and  physically  unable  to 
take  care  of  himself,  that  he  was  a  child  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  those  who  assumed  the  charge  of  him  to  pay 
the  doctors  and  make  him  take  the  doctor's  drugs.  Let 
us  admit  further  that  they  failed  in  this  duty.  Still 
according  to  one  of  the  ablest  of  English  judges,  and 
perhaps  the  least  inclined  to  any  lenience  of  sentiment, 
no  charge  of  manslaughter  can  be  made  good  if  the 
persons  who  so  failed  in  their  duty  failed  out  of  con- 
scientious scruples.  Here  are  the  words  of  Judge 
Hawkins  as  reported  in  "  The  Times  "  :  — 

"  If  the  jury  were  satisfied  that  if  a  doctor  had  been 
called  in  the  child  would  have  lived  and  that  a  doctor 
had  not  been  called  in  through  wilful  or  gross  neglect, 
then  the  prisoners  were  guilty  of  manslaughter.  If, 
however,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  people 
were  acting  in  the  honest  belief  that  they  were  doing 
their  duty,  they  were  not  guilty  of  manslaughter.  They 
seemed  to  him  to  be  very  much  in  the  same  position  as 
conscientious  anti-vaccinationists — doing  the  best  they 
could  according  to  their  lights. — The  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoners." 

Now,  as  even  the  Coroner  admitted  that  Miss  Lyon 
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was  "well  meaning  and  no  doubt  acted  for  the  best,"  is  it 
not  monstrous  that  a  Treasury  official  should  sanction  a 
prosecution  which  Judije  Hawkins  has  declared  before- 
hand to  be  necessarily  futile  ? 

Here  is,  on  the  one  side,  a  poor  woman  with  three  little 
children— the  eldest  of  them  not  yet  eig^ht  years  old— to 
feed  and  clothe  and  educate.  Because  she  believes  in  a 
touching  if  stupid  superstition  she  has  already  had  to 
endure  the  ignominy  of  arrest  for  "  feloniously  killing 
and  slaying"  the  man  to  whom  she  had  devoted  her 
life.  And  now,  stranded  in  a  foreign  country — for  to 
an  American  England  is  a  foreign  country — without 
means  and  almost  without  friends,  she  is  to  be  still  fur- 
ther prosecuted  on  a  charge  which  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
declares  in  advance  cannot  be  sustained.  And  this 
charge  will  be  pressed  against  her  wdth  all  the  weight 
of  Treasury  influence  and  public  money.  The  Treasury 
officials  can  afford  to  regard  the  result  with  equani- 
mity ;  even  if  they  lose  the  case,  as  they  certainly  will 
lose  it,  they  will  have  ruined  their  victim. 

Now,  who  is  responsible  for  this  action?  A  Lord 
Desart,  formerly  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Cuffe,  we  are  in- 
formed, a  Treasury  official,  has  the  power  in  this  way  to 
degrade  the  law  of  the  land  and  to  debase  the  moral 
currency.  For  it  is  debasing  the  moral  currency  to 
prosecute  a  person  for  manslaughter  who  has  merely 
committed  an  honest  error  in  judgment. 

My  Lord  Desart,  however,  is  stronger,  not  only 
than'one  of  the  most  eminent  judges,  but  also  stronger 
and  wiser  than  the  majority  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  last  session  the  present  House 
resolved,  by  an  immense  majority,  to  cease  from  prose- 
cuting the  conscientious  believer  in  anti-vaccination. 
That  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  mistake.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  community,  in  a  case  of  infectious 
or  contagious  disease  has  the  right  to  make  laws  to 
protect  itself,  even  though  those  laws  curb  and  confine 
the  liberty  of  the  individual.  But  even  this  right  the 
present  House  of  Commons  has  surrendered.  How 
much  less,  then,  would  it  support  the  coercion  of  the 
individual  when  the  health  of  the  community  is  not 
concerned?  But  Lord  Desart  is  above  all  such  con- 
siderations. He  cares  as  little  for  the  legislature  as 
for  the  Bench  of  Judges ;  the  dignity  of  his  own 
ignorance  is  sufficient  for  him  ;  and,  in  the  unfettered 
use  of  an  authority  which  never  should  have  been 
confided  to  him,  for  he  has  shown  himself  unfit  for  its 
responsibilities  and  incapable  of  its  proper  exercise,  he 
goes  on  to  persecute  the  weak,  the  miserable  and  the 
forlorn  as  if  justice  were  an  insensate  farce. 

And  yet  some  of  us  still  cherish  the  illusion  that  it 
should  be  an  object  of  earthly  justice  to  sustain  the 
weak  and  aid  the  miserable.  Avv^ay  with  such  fond 
imaginings  :  we  have  a  Desart  to  deal  with — the  name 
is  barren  and  artificial,  but  no  doubt  appropriate — and 
he,  Desart,  will  not  be  moved  by  authority,  nor  by 
reason,  and  still  less  by  sentiment.  Well,  well  ;  this  is 
the  consideration  that  will  yet  make  Democrats  of  us 
all  ;  in  a  democracy  we  are  governed  by  John  Jones, 
who  always  gives  ear  to  sentiment  and  sometimes  to 
reason,  and  now  and  then  to  authority;  but  in  an  aristo- 
cratic society  such  as  ours  we  often  have  to  groan  under 
the  incomprehensible  because  irrational  and  unsenti- 
mental tyranny  of  a  Lord  Desart.  John  Jones  may  be 
envious  and  corrupt,  but  the  Desarts  are  casual  and 
cruel,  and  this  age— strangely  enough-  -prefers  corrup- 
tion to  cruelty. 

A   MONSTROUS  SENTENCE. 

WE  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Home  Office  and 
the  public  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  William 
Leverett  by  Justice  Hawkins  at  Ipswich  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week.  It  has  been  necessary  on  many  recent 
occasions  to  criticise  the  decisions  of  our  judges  in 
criminal  cases.  In  no  such  case,  however,  has  a 
sentence  been  passed  which  is  in  our  judgmcnt'so  utterly 
indefensible  and  so  calculated  to  shock  the  public  sense 
of  justice  and  break  down  respect  for  the  administration 
of  the  law  as  in  this  case. 

The  facts  are  very  simple.  In  the  county  of  Suffolk 
there  is  an  old  and  common,  but  dangerous,  custom, 
when  a  village  wedding  takes  place,  of  firing  blank 
cartridge  as  a  salute  to  the  married  couple.  Leverett, 
who  is  a  young  fisherman  of  excellent  character,  was 


invited  by  the  bridegroom  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
wedding  at  Yoxford  to  "  come  up  and  give  us  a  salute," 
in  pursuance  of  this  old  custom.  Unhappily,  the 
wadding  of  the  gun  struck  the  bridegroom  behind  the 
ear,  and  he  died  a  few  days  later.  There  was  no  question 
whatever  of  criminal  intention.  The  parties  w-ere  festive, 
as  villag'e  parties  always  are  on  such  occasions  ;  and 
Leverett  and  the  dead  man  were  on  the  best  of  terms. 
Admitting  the  foolishness  of  the  custom,  the  affair  was 
a  simple  misadventure.  Upon  the  advice  of  his  counsel, 
Leverett,  who  had  been  in  extreme  distress  at  the  event, 
pleaded  guilty  to  manslaughter.  Justice  Hawkins,  in 
passing  sentence,  commented  upon  the  prisoner's 
excellent  character,  said  that  he  gave  him  credit  for  not 
having  intended  to  do  injury,  and  that  he  did  not 
consider  that  by  having  been  convicted  of  such  a  charge 
under  such  circumstances  he  had  forfeited  his  good 
character  for  honesty  and  industry.  "  I  desire  to  say," 
concluded  the  judge,  "that  in  your  conduct  there  lias 
been  nothing  which  should  make  people  turn  against 
you."  And,  having  laid  down  these  premises,  he  pro- 
ceeded upon  them  to  pass  sentence  of  nine  montlis'  hard 
labour. 

In  our  judgment,  that  is  a  monstrous,  an  entirely 
iniquitous  sentence.  This  young  man  of  "good 
character  for  honesty  and  industry,"  with  no  touch  of 
criminality,  on  the  judge's  own  admission,  about  him, 
is  to  have  his  life  darkened  and  his  future  blasted  by  a 
long  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  sweetened  for  him, 
no  doubt,  by  the  continually  rankling  sense  of  the 
hideous  injustice  of  the  daily  suffering  to  which  he  will 
be  exposed  as  the  months  run  out.  For  sheer  devilish 
cruelty  we  have  not  often  seen  anything  to  touch  the 
mockery  of  the  prisoner  by  telling  him  as  he  is  led  away 
by  his  warders  that  the  ruin  which  the  court  has  inflicted 
upon  him  does  not  involve  the  forfeiting  of  his  character. 
Could  anything  be  more  cunningly  devised  to  transform 
an  honest  and  industrious  man  into  an  anti-social  and 
criminal  person  than  such  an  experience  ?  One  thing  at 
least  is  perfectly  clear — it  is  the  duty  of  the  Home  Office 
to  release  this  man  without  a  moment's  delay.  As  for 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  whether  he  Avas  sleepy,  or  over- 
worked, or  whatever  else  it  may  have  been,  it  is  equally 
clear  that,  in  perpetrating  this  abominable  perversion  of 
justice,  he  was  suffering  from  one  of  those  lapses  of 
mental  power  to  which  old  men  are  subject  from  various 
causes.  To  ruin  a  man's  whole  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
tell  him  that  you  do  not  think  he  deserves  the  sentence 
you  pass  upon  him,  is  a  freak  that  goes  beyond  any- 
thing our  judges  have  hitherto  accomplished  in  irre- 
sponsible incapacity. 

THE  SCANDAL  OF  KEW  BRIDGE. 

IT  has  been  the  habit  of  the  London  press  to  criticise 
adversely,  and  often  severely,  the  Works  Depart- 
ment of  the  London  County  Council,  but  we  commend 
to  the  critics  of  that  much-abused  body  the  recent  dis- 
closures at  the  Middlesex  and  Surrey  County  Councils' 
meetings  over  the  engineering  estimates  in  connexion 
with  the  rebuilding  of  Kew  Bridge.  Anything  so  be- 
muddled  and  inept  it  has  not  recently  been  our  lot  to 
read.  It  appears  that  the  joint  committee  of  the 
two  counties  in  1896  invited  estimates  from  Sir 
J.  Wolfe  Barry  for  the  rebuilding  of  Kew  Bridge, 
and  on  the  strength  of  his  estimate  of  18,000 
they  applied  to  Pariiament  for  a  joint  Act  to 
borrow  1 50,000  or  ;(^75,ooo  each.  The  Bill  became 
law  last  session,  and  tenders  were  invited  for  the 
work,  the  lowest  of  which  is  that  of  Mr.  Easton 
Gibb,  of  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  for  ;^i6g,288  14.?.  6^/. 
— many  of  the  tenders  ranging  up  to  ;^2oo,ooo 
and  over,  or  nearly  double  the  original  estimate 
of  the  engineer.  The  two  Councils  are  landed  in  a 
quandary.  They  can  only  spend  50,000,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  refuse  to  take  the_  responsi- 
bility, which  they  ought  never  to  have  been  invited  tO' 
take,  of  authorising  any  expenditure  beyond  that  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made 
to  get  Mr.  Gibb  to  cut  his  tender  down  to  50,000  by 
substituting  other  works  for  those  mentioned  in  the 
specification.  The  Middlesex  County,  however,  find 
that  even  this  will  not  suffice,  and  It  may  be  necessary 
to  go  to  Pariiament  to  spend  ;^20o,ooo.  A  large 
majority,  however,  of  that  Council  were  in  no  mood 
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to  allow  this  dcvclopmonl  to  bo  passed  over  so 
lii^hllv,  and  two  attempts  made  by  the  Ciiairman,  Mr. 
Littler,  tj.  C,  to  i;et  the  scheme  throiij;h  in  its 
emasculated  form  were  defeated.  Surrey,  howe\er,  is 
in  a  verv  obli^int;  if  not  extravaj^ant  mood,  and  is 
disposed  to  shut  its  eyes  and  pass  over  without  rebuke 
the  evident  blunders  or  omissions  in  the  ens^Mueer's 
estimates,  and  they  purpose  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  a  further  l?ill  to  authorise  the  additional  expenditure. 
The  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Surrey  County  Council,  how- 
ever, Lord  .\shcombe,  who  before  his  elevation  to  the  peer- 
ag-o  was  better  known  as  Mr.  Cubitt,  of  the  celebrated 
firm  of  contractors,  and  who  miyht  be  supposed  to  know 
somethinij  of  bii;-  buildiny:  contracts,  dissented  from  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  his  colleag-ues,  and  urged  the 
reference  back  of  the  whole  report  ;  but  he  preached  to 
deaf  ears.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  seems  to  be 
made  of  sterner  stutV  than  the  Surrey  County  Council. 
A  spirited  attack  was,  however,  made  at  the  meeting- 
of  the  Surrey  County  Council  upon  the  engineers' 
estimates  and  upon  the  composition  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, because  of  the  large  proportion  of  engineers  on 
it,  who.se  natural  bias  might  be  supposed  to  incline 
them  to  supporting  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry. 

But  we  fear  they  expect  too  much  who  look  for  a 
sense  of  perspective  amongst  the  squires  and  respectable 
mediocrities  who  constitute  our  rural  County  Councils. 
They  can  assert  their  independence  over  a  paltry  expense 
occasioned  by  the  swine  disease,  but  their  intellects  are 
dazzled  when  dealing  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  public  money  and  a  man  of  title  is  concerned. 

It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  public  bodies  to  swallow 
•without  inquiry  or  demur  the  reports  and  estimates 
of  engineers  with  a  name.  This  slavish  belief  in 
the  infallibility  of  engineers,  and  the  consequent  fear 
■of  criticising  their  work,  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
resolutely  denounced.  Those  who  are  elected  to 
represent  the  ratepayers  ought  not  to  be  afraid  to 
bring  their  own  business  experience  and  common 
sense  to  bear  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
it  ought  not  to  require  a  very  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence to  enable  them  to  see,  when  so  large  a  disparity 
as  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  exists  between  the  amount 
of  the  tenders  for  public  work  and  the  previous  esti- 
mates of  their  own  engineer,  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made  somewhere  which  requires  careful  probing  before 
embarking  upon  the  unknown  sea  of  expenditure  with 
its  costly  "extras."  If  the  engineer's  estimate  was 
right  to  begin  with,  then  the  tenders  are  grossly  ex- 
cessive. If  the  tenders  are  approximately  right,  then 
clearly  the  engineer  has  under-estimated  the  work,  and 
it  is  a  fair  matter  for  consideration  whether  one  or  more 
independent  engineers  ought  not  to  be  called  in  to 
thoroughly  overhaul  the  original  estimates,  and  find  out 
what  was  missing  or  what  was  erroneous.  The  mis- 
calculations of  the  Links  Department  of  the  London 
County  Council  pale  into  Insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  amounts  at  issue  in  the  Kew  Bridge  case. 

The  County  Councils  concerned  will  be  grievously 
wanting  in  their  duty  if  they  are  frightened  into  a 
hurried  expenditure  by  the  usual  expedients  of  engineers 
and  architects — expedients  with  which  every  one  is 
familar — that  "if  the  work  is  delayed  prices  will  go 
up."  Every  one  knows  that  prices  of  materials  go 
down  as  well  as  up  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  market.  The  whole  case  needs  further 
light  throwing  upon  it  when  the  amended  money  bill  for 
the  Kew  Bridge  comes  before  Parliament. 

GORDON  IN  CHINA.— II. 

With  some  unpublished  Letters. 

T  AST  week  we  left  Gordon  urging  his  correspondent 
^—^  to  persuade  the  Fuhtai  to  give  him  a  free  hand, 
and  believe  him  disinterested,  for  a  month  or  so. 
Corruption  in  all  affairs  civil  and  military  being  uni- 
versal in  China,  it  was  naturally  difficult  to  persuade 
the  Fuhtai  of  the  reality  of  such  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  as  an  honest  General,  and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  following  month,  when  Gordon's  forces 
were  engaging  the  Taepings,  the  Chinese  officials 
continued  very  jealous  of  the  success  of  his  efforts, 
and  showed  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  quality  of 
the.  rebel  forces  opposed  to  him.    The  higher  officials 


were  generally  obnoxious  ;  their  subordinales  appa- 
rently more  civil.  Early  in  April  he  was  able  to 
write  : — • 

Lettkk  I\'. 

"  5  April,  1863. 

"  Mv  niiAU  A  ,  — larrived  here  on  the  3rd  at  noon, 

;ind  landed  the  men  ;  I  was  engaged  all  the  afternoon 
landing  the  troops  and  the  next  day  landed  and  brought 

up  the  gims.    The  force  under  J           was  about  700 

yards  from  the  two  rebel  stockades,  and  were  very  well 
placed,  the  creek  leading  from  Yantze,  thirty  feet  wide, 
protected  their  left  and  the  Imperial  stockades  their 
right.  I  put  the  guns  in  position  and  opened  fire  at 
low  water  at  10.30  a.m.  on  the  5  ;\pril  ;  after  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  firing,  pushed  the  boats  for  bridge 
forvvard  and  assaulted  ;  the  rebels  retreated,  and  we, 
happily,  only  had  four  killed  and  five  or  six  wounded. 
The  rebels  showed  in  great  numbers,  but  it  was  no 
good,  our  32-pounder  carried  over  2000  yards  into 
them  ;  they  showed  great  pluck  up  to  the  last  and 
were  very  numerous.  I  wish  you  to  tell  Fuhtai  that, 
however  I  may  exert  myself,  I  must  eventually  be  /lors 
(le  combat  from  want  of  good  officers.  He  must  not 
think  the  rebels  fought  badly  or  that  we  had  it  all  our 
own  way.  The  keeping  up  of  a  hot  fire  of  artillery  and 
the  men  being  under  cover  prevented  any  great  loss. 
At  one  time  after  the  capture  the  rebels  seemed  not  un- 
likely to  attempt  to  recapture  the  stockades,  which 
were  very  strong.  However,  all  is  now  well  and  I 
hope  to  push  on  to-morrow  the  6  April  ;  but  I  shall 
not  hurry,  there  is  nothing  like  certainty.  Tell  him 
the  Ningpo  Battalion  were  first  in.  The  Mandarins  are 
very  civil  and  I  like  what  I  see  of  them." 

The  hard  fighting,  however,  did  not  take  place  till 
the  end  of  April,  when  Gordon  won  a  brilliant  and  de- 
cisive victory  at  Taitsun.  This  is  described  in  two 
letters,  the  first  dealing  simply  with  the  bloodless  occu- 
pation of  a  rebel  stockade.  All  the  time  Gordon  keeps 
pressing  his  jealous  and  incapable  official  superiors  to 
send  him  supplies  : — 

Letter  V. 
"7  a.m.,  30  April,  1863, 

"  Taitsun,  South  Gate, 

"  Stockade. 

"  Dear  A  , — I  arrived  here  yesterday  at  2  p.m. 

from  Wen-Tzuchou  and  found  the  rebel  stockade 
occupied.    It  was  too  late  for  an  attack  on  it,  so  I 

postponed  the   same   till   this   morning ;  but  K  

having  volunteered  to  cross  and  see  if  it  was  not 
deserted,  and  being  nearly  sure  it  was  not  held  in 
force,  I  sent  him  and  he  found  no  one  in  it.  I  leave 
garrison  in  it  and  move  to  West  Gate  as  soon  as 
weather  clears. 

"The  rebels  wounded  one  man  yesterday.  Mind 
and  tell  Fuhtai  I  have  onl)'  six  days'  or  so  rations  and 
that  I  want  him  to  send  up  more  and  of  good  quality. — 
Yours  truly,  (Signed)        "  C.  G.  Gordon." 

Letter  VI. 

"2  May,  1863. 

"  My   dear   h.  ,    After   commencing  by  some 

manoeuvres  to  cut  off  the  rebels  from  N.  Gate,  I  com- 
menced fire  at  twelve  noon,  and  keeping  the  same  up 
advanced  guns  towards  the  place  up  to  5  p.m.  The 
rebels  held  out  manfully,  and  when  I  ordered  the 
advance  we  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  struggle  at  the 
breach  which  was  touch  and  go  ;  however,  the  Ningpo 
Battalion  carried  it  and  we  have  the  city.  Four  Malays 
and  two  Frenchmen  were  killed  at  and  near  the  breach, 
and  I  got  hold  of  a  deserter  of  the  31st  (with  his  eye  on 
his  cheek)  at  East  Gate  by  which  the  rebels  retreated. 
It  really  was  a  tremendous  fight,  and  I  never  hope  to 
see  another  like  it.  The  rebels  fought  most  desperately, 
and  you  may  imagine  what  it  was  when  I  say  they  did 
not  care  one  rap  for  us  ;  they  pushed  back  the  stormers 
and  played  the  devil  till  the  Ningpo  Battalion  got  up, 
when  their  retreat  became  a  rout.  Three  hundred  of 
the  Fuhtai's  soldiers  were  found  inside,  one  deserter 
31st  Regiment,  whom  I  have  not  sent  down,  and  Isab, 
the  Taitsan  head  man's  wife.  Who  Sing,  the  Chinese 
General,  has  begged.  I  sent  to  Fuhtai  a  lot  of  dispatches 
taken  at  the  head  man's  palace,  among  which  are  his 
(the  Fuhtai's)  cards  and  various  other  Mandarins'.  I 
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send  him  also  a  present  of  Isali's  umbrella  and  boots. 
Come  up  to  Taitsun  if  you  can. 

"I  sent  Hyson  from  Su  Kiang-fu  to  Lokapan  with 
directions  to  Taitsun.  She  arrived  to-day  at  twelve 
noon,  having  stormed  or  rather  cannonaded  and  driven 
out  the  rebels  from  a  stockade  near  Quangshan.  Please 

read  or  send  this  letter  to  General  B  ,  and,  believe 

me,  yours  truly.  (Signed)      "  C.  G.  Gordon." 

The  Taepings  appear  to  have  been  paralysed  at  the 
appearance  in  the  field  of  a  commander  who  carried  out 
his  work  with  such  energy  and  courage  as  Gordon. 
Point  after  point  was  occupied  by  the  "  ever-victorious 
army  "  and  on  the  25  May  the  General  was  able  to 
express  his  hope  that  the  revolt  was  quashed,  his 
satisfaction  being,  however,  tempered  by  fear  for  the 
fate  of  his  prisoners — for  whom  he  requested  his  lieu- 
tenant to  intercede  : — 

Letter  VII. 

"25  May,  1863. 

"  Mv  DEAR  A  ,  I  hope  the  revolt  is  over.  Will 

you  kindly  see  if  the  Fuhtai  will  not  be  swayed  by  anger 
in  his  decision  in  the  men  I  send  down?  They  are  poor 
harmless  ignorant  devils,  and  of  no  count  in  any  way. — 
Yours  truly,  (Signed)       "  C.  G.  Gordon." 

The  end,  however,  had  not  yet  been  quite  reached  ; 
and  ten  days  later  he  makes  certain  recommendations 
for  the  better  defence  of  certain  strategic  points.  _  His 
restless  energy  would  leave  no  room  for  the  possibility 
of  the  renewal  of  the  struggle.  His  recommendations 
are  practical  and  to  the  point,  and  as  for  rewards  and 
decorations  he  is  as  usual  more  anxious  on  behalf  of 
others  than  of  himself. 

Letter  VHL 

"  4  June,  1863. 

Mv  DEAR  A  ,  Will  you  ask  Fuhtai  to  let  me  have 

the  use  of  '  Kajow,'  with  leave  to  take  on  a  captain 

who  can  be  relied  on  and  an  engineer.    Capt.  L  

will  appoint  a  man,  if  the  Fuhtai  will  not  let  J  

leave  her.    At  any  rate  Capt.  L          might  bring  her 

up  here. 

"Will  you  tell  him  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
bridges  N.  and  E.  gate  Singpo  and  at  Totsun  should 
be  made  twenty-eight  feet  wide  and  the  sides  riveted  ? 
Please  worry  him  about  this,  and  also  to  send  me  up 
maps  of  the  Soutchow  district. 

"  Will  you  hurry  up  Cah  with  the  money? 

"Will  you  tell  Fuhtai  that  D  ,  of  the  Hyson, 

should  have  for  himself  and  crew  3000  taels ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  large  sum,  but  his  services  have  been  in- 
valuable to  the  Imperials.  Please  push  for  this  for  me. 
Tell  Fuhtai  that  the  crops  are  nearly  ripe,  and  he  should 
get  taxes  taken  for  this  district. 

"  I  hope  the  Fuhtai  has  paid  all  the  bills  I  left 
J.  as  my  Kumshaw  for  the  restoration  of  the  honours 
forfeited  by  Woo  and  Taee.  I  will  accept  no  more 
than  this,  and  wish  you  to  tell  the  Fuhtai  not  to  go 
writing  to  Peking  for  honours,  &c.,  as  I  do  not  want 
them,  and  they  only  serve  to  cause  jealousy.  I  propose 
to  take  Wookiang,  a  city  on  the  lakes,  for  Chang's 
troops.  It  is  a  small  place  about  fifty  li  from  Soutchow 
southward,  and  one  I  can  easily  go  to  the  assistance  of, 
if  attacked.  Tell  Fuhtai  I  have  arranged  for  the 
Mandarin  troops  holding  the  gates  of  Quinsan,  leaving 
a  guard  of  my  men  in  support  in  case  of  attack. — Yours 
truly,  (Signed)  "C.G.Gordon. 

»'  P.S. — Come  up  if  you  can  and  see  Soutchow. 

"  Tell  Fuhtai  about  the  money  to  be  sent  up  sharp — 
please  press  this." 

This  month  witnessed  the  close  of  the  operations  in 
the  district,  and  the  military  intercourse  of  the  General 
and  his  lieutenant  ceased.  The  last  letter  of  the  series 
is  dated  nearly  eighteen  months  later,  and  the  General 
is  curious  as  to  the  great  Taeping's  leader's  views  of 
the  value  of  foreign  military  assistance.  Gordon  indeed 
displayed  throughout  a  certain  admiration  for  Chung 
Wang,  who,  in  fact,  was  no  incapable  strategist.  The 
paper  incidentally  mentioned  was  a  Chinese  high  official's 
written  authority. 

Letter  IX. 
"  Shanghai,  17  Noyember,  1864. 
*'  My  dear  A  ,  Here  is  Chung  Wang's  History. 


19  November,  1898 

What  does  he  say  about  the  foreign  assistance  given 
to  the  rebels  ? 

"  I  enclose  a  paper  by  which,  if  I  had  been  pressed 
for  money,  I  might  have  extorted  some,  but  as  I  do  not 
at  present  want  I  return  it,  it  wants  no  signature. — 
Yours  truly,  (Signed)  "C.G.Gordon. 

"  P.S. — I  turn  the  page  down  where  there  is  some 
mention  of  ...  .  Give  me  the  gist.    I  am  afraid  of 

giving  it  to  Sir  H  ,  for  I  never  get  anything  back 

without  asking  for  it." 

And  so,  very  characteristically,  the  correspondence 
ends  with  a  growl  about  official  red  tape  and  delay, 
things  Gordon  could  not  endure,  whether  in  China, 
India  or  in  Egypt. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  MR.  MEREDITH'S  ODES.* 

IT  is  as  easy  to  find  fault  with  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  poetry  as  with  the  manner  of  Shake- 
peare's,  or  with  that  of  any  authentic  writer,  and  there 
are  those  who  hasten  to  do  so.  Mr.  Meredith  has  of 
course  always  enjoyed  the  approbation  of  his  peers  and 
the  reverential  suffrage  of  his  younger  contemporaries, 
but  the  class  which  is  attracted  by  the  literariness  of 
literature,  second-hand  minds  whose  thoughts  are 
echoes,  who  have  memory  without  judgment,  and  who, 
when  they  themselves  attempt  literature,  "  draw  from  a 
model,"  are  now,  and  have  been  for  long,  so  loud  in- 
the  daily  and  weekly  press  that  a  great  poet  like  Mr. 
Meredith  cannot  find  in  contemporary  criticism  the 
mirror  the  poet  needs,  and  is  compelled,  in  his  own 
words,  "  to  look  elsewhere."  Censorship  is  that 
function  of  criticism  which  mediocrity  most  aff"ects. 
By  finding  fault  It  endeavours  after  a  feeling  of  equality 
with  that  which  is  above  it,  unaware  that  admiration  is 
the  only  and,  happily,  the  generous  means  by  which  the 
lesser  nature  can  reach  the  level  of  the  greater. 

I  see  a  pitman,  somewhat  ragged  as  to  his  attire, 
who  has  laboured  all  day  underground,  trudging  home 
and  humming  a  tune  by  the  way.  A  snob,  on  horse- 
back perhaps,  or  in  a  brougham,  on  a  bike,  or  on  foot 
and  ragged  too,  looks  after  him  and  cries  out,  '  I  say, 
my  man  !  Look  here  !  There's  a  hole  in  your  coat !' 
There's  a  hole  in  your  coat  !  "  That  represents  much 
of  the  criticism  of  the  day — contemptible  in  quality, 
important  by  its  prodigious  volume.  The  writers  of  it 
are  unable  to  connect  criticism  with  understanding. 
Not  to  understand,  but  to  stand  over  what  is  off"ered 
and  insult  grossly,  seems  to  them  in  all  good  faith  the 
natural  thing  to  do.  Decent  honest  people,  whose 
vision  is  a  cul-de-sac  ending  in  a  blank  wall,  and  with 
whom  detraction  is  a  merit,  have  doubtless  always 
existed  in  large  numbers,  have  muttered  their  comments 
upon  occasion,  and  served  the  purpose  of  the  ages  in 
some  occult  but  necessary  manner.  "  Now,"  a  vehe- 
ment writer  says,  "  a  free  press  has  endowed  ineptitude 
and  dulness  with  most  unnecessary  power  and 
prominence,  and  made  of  them  an  actual  portent. 
They  are  everywhere  ;  they  creep  into  the  best 
periodicals  ;  no  editor  can  cope  with  them.  At  one 
time  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  literature  were 
recruited  from  its  own  outcasts,  poets  and  novelists  of 
ambition  who  had  failed  ;  but  the  native  black  rat  has 
been  eaten  out  or  hunted  into  the  lowest  sewers  by  the 
hordes  of  vigorous  brown  rats,  writers,  namely,  more  or 
less  successful,  to  whom  literature  is  only  a  trade,  and 
writers  whose  reviewing  is  their  only  connexion  with 
literature.  To  have  an  opinion,  or  to  profess  an 
opinion  and  be  able  to  state  it,  is  all  the  qualification 
required — the  vast  increase  in  the  space  devoted  to 
books  in  the  periodical  press  provides  the  opportunity. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  one  who  can  put  two  sentences 
together  who  has  not  written  a  review  and  been  paid 
for  it.  There  are  shillings,  guineas  to  be  had,  weekly, 
monthly — pin-money,  pocket-money.  The  result  is 
that  the  word  '  literature '  has  become  nauseous  in  the 
ears  of  the  world  ;  that  an  authentic  manner  is 
considered  aff"ectation,  and  whatever  cannot  be  read  at 
break-neck  speed  is  passed  over  as  obscure."  There  is 
probably  much  truth  in  the  remarks  of  this  vehement 
writer.  Certain  it  is  that,  whereas  music,  art  and  the 
drama    are    more    or    less    handsomely   served  by 

*  "  Odes  in  Conlribution  to  the  Song  of  French  History."  By  George 
Meredith.    Westminster  :  Constable. 
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rosponslblo    critics,   poetrv  and  fution    remain  prclly 
nuuh  the  prey  of  anonyi"'ty. 

M     Mcreditli  is  a  pool  :  we  achnil  lluit  tins  man  .s 
,  pool  ;  but  wbal  is  he  doin«  ?    Why.  he  .s  maU.nj^ 
poerv!      The  man  is  actually  smKU^K' !.    We  cant 
l  uul  that!"    Here  you  have  the  essential  objection 
taken  to  all  true  poetry,  to  all  true  things.     It  you  can 
seem  to  be  busv  about  a  matter,  like  a  bishop  for 
example,  or  a  high  priest,  you  are  applauded  ot  all 
men    but  if  you  are  actually  doing  it,  like  the  tinl<er 
of  Bedford  or  the  Waytarer  of  C.alilee,  you  are  not  by 
xnv  means  applauded  of  all  men.    Or  the  cry  may  be 
.  ' Ves.  Mr.  Meredith  is  a  poet  ;  but  his  prmcipal  work 
isinfiction:  he  is  only  a  minor  poet."     rhi|.  is  the  un- 
conscious jealousy  of  n.en  which  cannot  tolerate  tl  a 
one  person  should  have  two  reputations.    And  as  tor 
his  being  a  minor  poet,  why,  all  contemporary  Poetry  is 
inor  poetry.    Not  until  it  has  been  loaded  with  the 

C  glU  and  emotion  of  generations  of  readers  can 
poetry  be  said  to  be  of  age.    It  is  the  centuries  that 

>'ive  noetrv  its  majority. 

^TLv  wish  to  illustrate,  as  far  as  can  be  done  by 
ex  racts   the  power  and  splendour  of  Mr.  Merediths 
new  book.    From  the  third  ode  I  make  no  quotation 
"s  it  is  a  reprint.    In  the  first,  "The  Revolution, 
is  the  following  description  of  France  risen  against 

tyrants, —  .      ,.  ^ 

^'  War's  ragged  pupils  ;  many  a  wavering  line. 

Torn  from  the  dear  fat  soil  of  champaigns  hopefully 
tilled. 

Torn  from  the  motherly  bowl,  the  homely  spoon, 
To  jest  at  farr.ine,  ply  _         ,    c  u 

The  novel  scvthe,  and  stand  to  it  on  the  held  ; 
Lie  in  the  furrows,  rain-clouds  for  their  tents  ; 
Fronting  the  red  artillery  straighten  spine  ; 
Buckle  the  shiver  at  sight  of  comrades  strewn  ; 
Over  an  empty  platter  affect  the  merrily  tilled  ; 
Die,  if  the  multiple  hazards  around  said  die  ; 
Downward  measure  a  foeman  mightily  sized  ;  _ 
Lauc^h  at  the  legs  that  would  run  for  a  life  despised  ; 
Lyrical  on  into  death's  red  roai  Ing  jaw-gape,  steeled 
Gaily  to  take  of  the  foe  his  lesson,  and  give  reply.^^ 
Cheerful  apprentices,  they  shall  be  masters  soon  ! 
This  of  France  mated  with  Napoleon,  "the  man- 
-miracle,"  "earth's  chosen,  crowned,  unchallengeable 
upstart,"  "the  arbiter  of  circumstance,"  is  from  the 
second  ode, — 

"  Nor  ever  had  heroical  Romance, 

Never  ensanguined  History's  lengthened  scroll 
Shown  fulminant  to  shoot  the  leven-dart 
Terrific  as  this  man,  by  whom  upraised. 
Aggrandised  and  begemmed  she  outstripped  her  peers ; 
Lfke  midnight's  levying  brazier-beacon  blazed 
Defiant  to  the  world,  a  rally  for  her  sons  ; 
Day  of  the  darkness  ;  this  man's  mate  ;  by  him, 
■Cannon  his  name. 

Rescued  from  vivisectionist  and  knave. 
Her  body's  dominators  and  her  shame  ; 
By  him  with  rivers  of  ranked  battalions,  brave 
Past  mortal  girt  :  a  march  of  swords  and  guns 
Incessant  ;  his  proved  warriors  ;  loaded  dice 
He  flung  on  the  crested  board,  where  chilly  Fears 
Behold  the  Reaper's  ground,  Death  sitting  grim, 
Awatch  for  his  predestined  ones 
Mid  shrieks  and  torrent-hooves  ;  but  these, 
Inebriate  of  his  inevitable  device, 
Hail  it  their  hero's  wood  of  lustrous  laurel-trees 
Blossom  and  print  of  fresh  Hesperides, 
The  boihng  life-blood  in  their  cheers." 
In  the  last  ode,  "  Alsace  Lorraine,"  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith, the  foremost  man  of  letters  in  England,  utters  a 
high  and  noble  message  to  France  and  to  all  men,  the 
old  message  of  renunciation  with  a  new  bravery  in  it:  — 
"As  light  enkindles  light  when  heavenly  earthly  mates, 
The  flame  of  pure  immits  the  flame  of  pure. 
Magnanimous  magnanimous  creates. 
So  to  majestic  beauty  stricken  rears 
Hard-visaged  rock  against  the  risen  glow  ; 
And  men  are  in  the  secret  with  the  spheres, 
Whose  glory  is  celestially  to  bestow. 
Now  nation  looks  to  nation,  that  may  live 
Their  common  nurseling,  Uke  the  torrent's  flower, 
Shaken  by  foul  Destruction's  fast-piled  heap. 
On  France  is  laid  the  proud  initiative 
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Of  sacrifice  in  one  self-mastering  iiour, 
Whereby  more  than  her  lost  one  will  she  reap  ; 
IVrchance  the  very  lost  again  regain, 
To  count  it  less  than  her  superb  reward. 
Our  Ivurope,  where  is  debtor  each  to  each, 
Pass  measure  of  excess,  and  war  is  Cain, 
Fraternal  from  the  Seaman's  beacii. 
From  answering  Rhine  in  grand  accord. 
From  Neva  beneath  Northern  cloud. 
And  from  our  Transatlantic  I'Airope  loud. 
Will  hail  the  rare  example  for  their  theme  ; 
Give  response,  as  rich  foliage  to  the  breeze  ; 
In  their  intrusted  nurseling  know  them  one  ; 
Like  a  brave  vessel  under  press  of  steam. 
Abreast  the  winds  and  tides,  on  angry  seas. 
Plucked  by  the  heavens  forlorn  of  present  sun. 
Will  drive  through  darkness,  and,  with  faith  supreme. 
Have  sight  of  haven  and  the  crowded  quays." 
Mr.  Meredith's  "  Odes  in  Contribution  to  the  Song  of 
French  History"  is.  in  some  respects,  the  most  important 
book  that  has  been  given  to  the  world  for  many  years. 
It  offers  the  heart  of  England  to  the  heart  of  France  ; 
it  takes  a  proud  step  forward  in  the  internationalisation 
of  literature  ;  and  it  contains  the  first  profound  notes  of 
the  new  epic— the  epic  of  Democracy  with  Napoleon  for 
hQj^Q,  John  Davidson. 

THE  CHAOS   OF  OUR   EDUCATION  SYSTEM. 

II. 

THERE  would  be  some  hope  for  higher  education  in 
this  country,  in  spite  of  the  civil  wars  between 
rival  authorities,  and  the  general  absence  of  organization, 
if  anything  like  efficient  instruction  were  given  in  the 
elementary  schools.    But  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done,  or  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  has  pre- 
tended to  do,  for  elementary  education,  anything  so 
scandalous  or  deplorable  as  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  child-instruction  in  town  and  country  can  scarcely 
be  credited  in  this  enlightened  age.    Large  numbers  of 
the  children  who  attend  school  are  physically  unfit  to 
receive  instruction  ;  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  with- 
drawn to  work  in  field  or  factory  at  so  tender  an  age 
that  in  a  year  or  two  they  have  forgotten  all  that  they 
have  learnt ;  and  a  considerable  percentage  are  never 
sent  to  school  at  all,  the  parents  finding  it  cheaper  to 
pay   an   occasional,  and   rarely  inflicted,  fine,  while 
profiting  by  the  wages  of  child-labour.     It  is  these 
unhappy  truants  who  become  our  Hooligans,  and  who, 
later  in  life,  fill  our  jails.    The  feudal  objection  to 
education  in   most   country   districts,    and   the  self- 
interested  narrow  ignorance  of  the   masses   of  our 
population,  are  the  two  insuperable  bars  to  elementary  in- 
struction against  which  its  well-wishers  have  to  contend. 
There  is  also  the  burning  question  of  the  teaching  staff, 
which  in  large  numbers  of  schools  is  totally  inadequate, 
both  as  regards   numerical   sufficiency   and  efficient 
training.     And  in  many  cases,  for  which  the  School 
Board  authorities  are  chiefly  to  blame,  the  schools  are 
so  large  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  principals  to 
exercise  proper  supervision  over  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  children  committed  to  their  care. 

Everybody  knows   that   one  of  the   most  serious 
obstacles  to  elementary  education  is  the  bad  attendance 
of  the  children  ;  but  have  people  in  general  given  serious 
consideration  to  the  social  abuses  which  result  from  this 
constant  leakage  ?    The  first  and  most  direct  injury  is 
done  to  the  schools  themselves,  which  are  obliged  to 
make  provision  for  the  full  number  of  scholars,  but 
which  only  receive  financial  support  from  the  Exchequer 
in  proportion  to  the  actual  attendances  of  the  children. 
But  the  mischief  is  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects  than 
would  at  first  appear.     It  is  the  illiterate,  and  those 
who  have  been  removed  at  an  early  age  from  the  moral 
influences  of  school  life,  who  swell  the  ranks  of  our 
criminal  population,  and  who  form  that  vast  and  terrible 
army  of  unskilled  workers  v^-hich  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  acute  labour  problems  that  are  the  perplexity 
and  embarrassment  of  modern  governments.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  children  in  England  and  Wales  attend 
school  irregularly  or  absent  themselves  altogether;  that 
is  to  say,  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  future  workers 
ot  an  ever-increasing   population  are  brought  up  in 
what  is  little  better  than  total  ignorance,  to  become 
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a  curse  and  a  burden  to  the  community.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  quote  statistics  on  this  point,  they  are 
easy  enough  to  obtain  ;  but  it  may  be  remari-ced  in 
passing-  that,  in  spite  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  boast  as  to 
the  efficient  organization  of  secondary  education  in 
Wales,  the  averages  of  school  attendance  in  the  Welsh 
counties  are  even  lower  than  those  in  the  English 
counties  ;  much,  therefore,  remains  to  be  done  before 
Wales  can  hope  to  profit  by  her  creditable  progress  in 
arranging  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  system  of  higher 
education.  It  might  be  asked  why  no  legislation  is 
passed  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school;  and  certainly  people  would  be  justified  in 
supposing  that  a  law  which  is  not  administered  does 
not  exist.  The  Act  of  1870  provided  for  compulsory 
attendance  ;  but  in  most  districts  it  is  useless  for  the 
school  attendance  officers  to  attempt  to  fight  against 
the  obstinate  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities,  to  prevent  the  law  being  carried  into  effect. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  members  of  school 
attendance  committees  are  frequently  the  very  persons 
most  opposed  to  education,  and  furnish  in  themselves 
the  most  flagrant  instances  of  the  illegal  employment  of 
child  labour. 

All  this  waste  of  public  money  and  educational  effort 
is  mainly  due  to  the  stupid  and  ineffective  provisions  of 
the  legislature,  which  secure  the  minimum  of  benefit  to 
the  children  themselves,  v.-hilst  affording  every  possible 
loophole  to  ignorant  and  mercenary-minded  parents, 
whose  only  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  that  of  turning 
their  unfortunate  offspring  to  the  uttermost  pecuniary 
account.  In  the  first  place,  the  by-laws  are  given 
enormous  latitude  in  deciding  the  conditions  under 
which  children  above  the  age  of  eleven  shall  be  partially 
or  wholly  exempted  from  school  attendance.  In  London, 
it  is  true,  the  School  Board  has  established  the  seventh 
standard  as  the  standard  of  total  exemption  ;  but  the 
vast  majority  of  school  boards  and  school  attendance 
committees  has  established  the  fourth  standard  as  the 
standard  of  exemption,  and  numbers  have  established 
the  second  standard  as  the  standard  of  partial  exemp- 
tion. When  it  is  reflected  that  any  real  intellectual 
progress  is  only  commenced  after  the  second  standard 
has  been  passed,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how 
perniciously  this  system  works.  But  the  by-laws  are 
by  no  means  the  rnost  to  blame  for  this  deplorable  state 
of  afi'airs.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  they  cease  to  operate, 
and  the  children  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
statute  law,  by  which  they  are  completely  exempted  from 
further  schooling  if  they  have  attained  the  fourth 
standard,  or  provided  they  have  made  a  certain  number 
of  attendances  — equal  to  half  the  time  the  school  is  open 
— during  the  previous  five  years.  The  enormous 
number  of  children  who,  under  these  wise  provisions  of 
the  law,  are  taken  away  from  school  to  work  half  the 
day  in  a  factory  is  almost  incredible.  In  Lancashire 
alone  more  than  36,000  of  these  half-timers  are  employed, 
and  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  the  number  nearly 
reaches  20,000  ;  while  in  the  large  towns  we  find  as 
many  as  6000  infant  labourers  in  Bradford,  4385  in 
Burnley,  and  5298  in  Blackburn. 

At  the  Berlin  Labour  Conference  distinct  pledges  were 
given  that  child  labour  should  be  prohibited  in  this 
country  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Most  of  the 
European  nations  represented  at  the  Conference  have 
adhered  to  their  promise  and  passed  legislation  in 
accordance  with  the  agreed  limit.  Germany  fixed  the 
age  at  thirteen,  Russia  and  France  at  twelve,  while 
Austria  and  Switzerland  have  prohibited  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  England 
alone,  to  tlie  disgrace  of  her  statesmen,  has  failed  to 
keep  her  word.  The  commercial  and  industrial  strides 
which  Germany  has  made  of  late  years  are  due  to  a 
sound  system  of  elementary  education,  which  is  con- 
tinued to  the  age  of  fourteen,  with  the  result  that 
the  children  are  properly  prepared  to  receive  technical 
instruction.  It  is  hopeless,  under  present  conditions, 
for  us  to  attempt  to  compete  witli  foreign  nations.  We 
are  dealing,  it  must  be  remembered,  with  an  ignorant 
population  which  naturally  grasps  at  straws  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  dirt  and  poverty  that  forms  its  every- 
day lot.  It  is  useless  to  say  to  people  whose  existence  is 
a  constant  and  often  terrible  struggle  for  the  necessities 
of  life,  that  future  generations  will  reap  the  reward  of 


their  immediate  self-sacrifice.  The  brutalised  conditions 
under  which  the  labouring  masses  are  condemned  to- 
live  have  unhappily  had  their  effect  in  diminishing  the 
protective  tenderness  with  which  nature  intended 
children  to  be  regarded  by  their  parents.  Custom  or 
necessity  has  rendered  the  daily  toil  of  children  in 
factory  or  workshop  an  inseparable  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  labouring  classes  ;  and  habit  has  blunted  the  feelings 
of  the  parents  to  such  an  extent  that  the  evil  is  either 
regarded  with  indifference  or  is  welcomed  as  providing 
an  additional  means  of  support.  To  wait  for  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  to  form  itself  under  circum- 
stances such  as  these  is  unpractical  and  absurd.  If 
political  economy  were  capable  of  allotting  to  our 
ill-trained,  uneducated  workmen  and  operatives  a  larger 
share  of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  something  might 
be  hoped  for  in  that  direction  ;  although  it  would  even 
then  require  superhuman  effort  to  instil  into  uninformed 
minds  the  advantages  of  receiving  a  thorough  education. 
But  political  economy  distributes  wealth  according  to- 
immutable  principles,  among  which  indulgence  towards, 
the  unskilled  and  ignorant  finds  no  place.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  Parliament,  which  represents  the 
interests  and  not  necessarily  the  wishes  of  the  country, 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  passing  effective 
measures  and  providing  that  they  shall  be  carried  into- 
proper  effect. 

With  the  enumeration  of  these  drawbacks  to  elemen- 
tary instruction  the  catalogue  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
A  still  more  shameful  state  of  affairs  exists  with  regard 
to  many  of  the  children  who  do  give  full  attendance  at 
school.  It  is  discreditable  to  Parliament  and  to  the 
nation  that  no  protection  is  given  to  infants  in  this 
country  provided  they  put  in  a  proper  number  of 
appearances  at  school.  The  Factory  Acts  regulate 
child  labour  in  factories  alone  ;  and  besides  these  there 
are  laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  of 
tender  age  at  places  of  public  entertainment.  But  so 
long  as  parents  send  their  little  children  regularly  to 
school,  they  are  not  prevented  from  forcing  them  to 
other  kinds  of  work  out  of  school  hours.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  numbers  of  Inhuman  parents — driven, 
perhaps,  to  extremities  by  hunger  and  want — keep  their 
children  in  the  streets  selling  papers  or  matches,  or 
running  errands,  before  and  after  school.  The  condition 
of  these  wretched  little  beings,  worn  out,  often  starved, 
and  yet  compelled  to  go  through  the  tedious  routine  of 
lessons,  may  best  be  "imagined.  The  half-timers,  who 
spend  their  mornings  in  the  factory  and  their  afternoons 
at  school,  are  far  better  off  and  better  cared  for  than  the 
infants  who  are  mercilessly  exposed  to  this  daily  torture,, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  crude  and  amateur  efibrts  in 
the  fancied  direction  of  educational  progress. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  is,  as  we  remarked  in 
our  former  article,  rapidly  killing  the  Voluntary  schools 
in  large  towns.  The  main  result  of  the  Exchequer 
grant  "has  been  to  discourage  voluntary  subscriptions. 
Consequently,  these  schools  will  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
Already  placed  financially  at  a  disadvantage  in  respect 
to  the  rival  Board  schools,  and  debarred  from  spending 
anything  like  the  same  amount  on  the  teaching  staff  and 
its  paraphernalia,  the  Voluntary  schools  will  in  course 
of  time  cease  to  exist  altogether.  The  country  supports 
a  National  Church,  and  yet  not  only  refuses  help  to  the 
schools  founded  by  that  Church,  but  actually  assists  in 
their  extinction.  This  is  neither  just  nor  logical.  If 
the  efforts  of  the  Church  of  England  In  the  direction  of 
social  progress  are  unworthy  of  support,  let  the  Church 
be  disestablished  ;  but  if  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
be  considered  advantageous  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
English  people,  then  we  say  it  Is  Illogical  and  contra- 
dictory to  withhold  aid  from  her  cherished  Institutions 
and  to  stand  by  inactive  while  her  greatest  bulwarks  or 
defence  are  being  ruthlessly  demolished.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  why  the  rural  schools  are  everywhere  inferior, 
how  much  blame  must  be  attached  to  the  deficiencies  of 
the  teaching  staff,  and  who  are  the  chief  enemies  of 
education  in  this  country. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MUSICAL  London  is  growing  quite  dull.     \Ve  have 
had  no  sensation  for  weeks.    None,  that  is,  save 
one  more  "great"  pianist,,  who,  of  course,  does  not 
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count.     For  mv  part.  1  am  hoartily  s.ck  of  llio  steady 
current  of  new  ^^reat  pianists.    Seven  or  e.-ht  ot  them 
•inpear  on  the  scene  every  season;  each  m  turn  is 
Uecl  ireJ  to  be  one  of  the  fuiest  j^enmses  ot  the  ap  ; 
o-ioh  plavs  half-a-tlozen  times  and  j^oes  away  mtendmir 
to  return  and  consolidate  his  reputation  next  year  and 
re'XP  the  due  golden  harvest  ;  most  do  return  and  hnd 
themselves  strangers  amidst  a  people  that  obstmately 
refuses  to  know  them,  that  declares  that  it  was  never 
reallv  in  a  position  to  forget  them.    It  is  a  pity  that  so 
man;    critics  arc   in    such  haste   to  discover  young 
*voniuses.    It  is  bad.  of  course,  to  be  sluggish  m  our 
appreciation  of  genuine  ability  ;  but  this  mad  scramble 
to  be  the  first  to  recognise  the  coming  .nan  is  respon- 
sible for  the  flood  of  mediocrity  and  charlatanism  that 
threatens   at   times    quite   to   overwhelm   "f.  Ihe 
charlatan  knows    his  brother  by  instinct,  and  detests 
him  •  the  mediocrity  also  knows  his  brother  by  instinct, 
and  loves  him  ;  both  mediocrity  and  charlatan  hate  the 
sincere  capable  man.    And  when  charlatan  learns  that 
brother  charlatan,  or  mediocrity  learns  that  brother 
mediocrity,  has  been  hailed  as  the  greatest  pianist  ot 
all  time  in  London,  he  likewise  rushes  to  London  in  the 
hope  of  a  similar  welcome.    The  result  is  that  in  the 
summer  and  winter  musical  seasons  there  are  at  least  a 
hundred  piano  recitals  not  worth  attending  for  one  that 
is  •  and  one  becomes  utterly  weary  and  disheartened 
with  the  labour  of  hearing  bad  pianist  after  bad  pianist, 
and  in  the  end  gives  it  up  altogether.    This  is  bad  for 
the  '-ood  pianist  who  occasionally  visits  these  shores  ; 
but  onlv  the  gushing  critics  and  the  Kensington  young 
ladies  can  be  blamed.    I  do  not  know  w^iether  Mr. 
Dohnanvi  is  as  big  a  man  as  some  of  my  friends 
declare"   I    do  know  that  he  did  not  strike  me  as 
especially  gifted  when  he  played  at  a  Richter  concert 
-a  few  weeks  ago.    On  that  occasion  he  played  the 
G  piano  concerto  of  Beethoven  in  a  pleasant  enough 
manner  :  I  have  heard  it  played  worse,  certainly  ;  but  I 
have  frequently  heard  it  played  better.    Anyhow,  I  did 
not  notice  a  single  point  that  tempted  me  to  attend  his 
recital,  the  piano  recital  being,  as  I  have  said,  a  thing 
that  is  grown  into  an  appalling  terror.     If,  however, 
Mr.  Dohnanvi  should  win  something  like  a  reputation, 
far  be  it  from  me  not  to  hear  him,  and  praise  him,  and 
say  I  alwavs  predicted  a  ^reat  future  for  him,  even  as 
so  many  of  my  brethren  always  have  done,  do  now, 
and  will  do  unto  the  end.  _ 

Though  the  piano  recital  scares  me,  there  is  one  kind 
of  music  which,  performed  under  the  conditions  it  was 
written  for,  need  scare  no  one.   I  allude  (as  w^e  pompous 
writers  say)  to  chamber   music   concerts.  Chamber 
music  mechanically  ground  out  by  hacks  in  a  huge  ball, 
where  half  the  tone  of  the  strings  is  lost,  and  only  the 
nerve-destroying  scrape  of  the   rosined  bow  reaches 
one's  ears,  is  an  exasperation  clearly  invented  by  some 
one  for  future  use  in  a  tenth  circle  of  the  Inferno. 
Recent    events   have  shown    that  even    an  inartistic 
London  public,  possibly  with  an  intuition  of  its  future, 
has  become  tired  of  that  particular  form  of  torture.  On 
the  other  hand,  chamber  music  played  by  competent 
enthusiasts  in  a  small  room  is  a  source  of  the  purest 
delight.      Mr.   Gompertz's   concerts    have  often  been 
praised  in  these  columns  ;  and  last  week  it  pleased  me 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Gompertz  was  not  to  go  any  longer 
without  a  rival.    There  is  ample  room  for  two  quartets, 
•or  indeed  for  half-a-dozen.    If  the  modern  ear  is  to 
retain — in  many  cases  to  regain — its  sensitiveness  to 
pure  beauty  of  tone,  it  will  have  presently  to  listen  a 
great  deal  less  to  our  monster  orchestras  and  a  great 
deal  more  to  perfect  quartet  playing.    I  have  often 
enough  complained  that  Mozart  cannot  be  heard  often 
enough  at  orchestral  concerts  ;  and  the  answer  is  that 
people  will  not  come  to  hear  Mozart.    I  don't  believe 
it ;  and  at  any  rate  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  they  will 
come  to  hear  Mozart's  quartets,  w-hich  contain  some  of 
his  noblest  and  most  delicate  music.    When  Messrs. 
Sharpe  &  Blackwood  invited  me  to  the  Hampstead 
Conservatoire  on  Saturday  to  hear  the  Kruse  quartet 
I  went  with  a  sneaking  hope  of  hearing  some  Mozart. 
The  event  disappointed  me,  but  in  a  way  that  might 
have  been  infinitely  less  agreeable.    Mr.  Kruse,  it  should 
be    said,   formerly   played    in    the   Joachim    quartet  ; 
and  though  I  am  no  Joachimite,  but  on  the  contrary 
•am  of  opinion  that  that  gentleman's  playing  is  often 


painfully  harsh  and  oftener  horribly  out  of  tune,  there 
can  be'  no  doubt   that  a  training  in  a  quartet  which 
reached  an  almost  fabulous  perfection  of  ensemble  has 
been  g-od  for  Mr.   Kruse,  whose  tone  is  broad,  rich 
and  pure,  and  whose  intonation  is  infallibly  accurate. 
The  programme  on   Saturday,  though  it  included  no 
Mozart,  was  very  interesting.    It  opened  with  a  quartet 
in  F  by  Rubenstein,  ended  with  a  Beethoven  quartet, 
and     between     these    two     Mr.    Kruse    and  Mrs. 
Fischer-Sobell  played  Brahms'  sonata  in  D  minor  for 
violin  and  piano.     The  Rubinstein  quartet  was  well 
worth  hearing,  though  the  reminiscences  rather  startled 
one.    The  first  movement  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
sections  loosely  knit  together  by  very  obvious  devices  ; 
the  scherzo  is  dainty  and  lively  ;  the  slow  movement 
lacks  the  profound  emotion  that  alone  can  justify  one  in 
writing  such  a  movement ;  and  the  finale  is  the  weakest 
movement  of  the  four— it  has  neither  fire  nor  passion 
nr.r  genuine  gaiety.    In  fact,  all  the  movements  are  too 
freely  watered— which  is  only  to  say  they  are  like  the 
bulk  of  Rubinstein's  music.    The  playing  of  the  divine 
Beethoven  quartet  was  wonderful  at  times  ;   at  times 
it  was  not  nearly  delicate  enough.    The  new  quartet 
has  much  to  gain  from  another  couple  of  hundred  or  so 
of  rehearsals.  Though  I  love  not  Brahms,  I  must  admit 
that  the  performance  of  the  piano  and  violin  sonata  was 
the  most  enjoyable  thing  of  the  evening.     Both  Mr. 
Kruse  and  Mrs.  Fischer-Sobell  played  magnificently 
throughout  ;  and  they  read  into  the  sonata  a  great  deal 
that  is  not  there.    The  odd  thing  was  that  though 
from  beginning  to  end  the  music  is  full  of  the  charac- 
teristic Brahms  note--the  mournful  wail  _  of  defeated 
yearning,  the  note  of  dissatisfaction  with  life  and  with 
death— tt  yet  bore  the  audacious,  energetic  handling  it 
received.    It  was  good  to  hear  for  once  a  genuine  duet 
between  piano  and  violin,  and  not  a  mere  violin  solo 
with  the  piano  humbly  accompanying  in  an  obsequious 
undertone.     Mrs.  Fischer-Sobell  has  been  in  London 
for  some  years ;  and  possibly  after  a  few  years  more  the 
critics  and  the  public  will  discover  that  she  is  worth  all 
the  new  great  pianists  that  have  arrived  during,  say, 
the  last  ten  years.     At  this  concert  the  experiment  was 
tried  of  placing  the  quartet  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
That  it  was  entirely  successful  I  cannot  say  ;  for  my 
part  I  heard  a  little  too  much  of  the  viola.    Still,  it 
enabled  a  highly  cultured  Hampstead  audience  to  see  the 
players,  which,  presumably,  is  what  that  audience  wants. 
I  beg  Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Sharpe  to  invite  me  again, 
and  Mr.  Kruse  to  play  some  Mozart. 

Really,  however,  the  question  of  the  hour  is  not  this 
or  that  form  of  concert,  but  whether  or  not  London  is 
to  hear  any  music  on  Sunday.    Amongst  the  corre- 
spondence in  this  issue  of  the  "Saturday  Review"  will 
be  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Newman,  which  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  all  my  readers.  Of  course,  the 
matter  is  by  no  means  decided  yet  :  it  is  not  the  County 
Council,  but  only  a  Committee  of  the  County  Council 
(possibly  with  its  hands  tied),  which  has  decided  that 
London  shall  amuse  itself  in  the  church  or  the  public- 
house  on  Sunday,  but  not  in  the  concert-room  ;  and  it 
is  more  than  possible  that  the  County  Council  will  have 
to  throw  over  this  Committee,  even  as  it  has  thrown 
over  others.    A  vigorous  attempt  is  being  made,  es- 
pecially by  that  egregious  person  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
to  hide  the  main  issue.     Mr.  Hughes  says  that  he  does 
not  object  to  concerts  being  given  on  Sunday,  but  only 
to  any  one  making  money  out  of  those  concerts  ;  and 
he  professes  to  support  the  National  Sunday  League 
as  against  Mr.    Newman.      It   is    not    possible  that 
there  lives  any  one  quite  simple-minded  enough  to  be 
taken  in  by   this.      Depend  upon  it,    were   not  the 
National  Sunday  League  in  a  strong  position  it  would 
have   Mr.    Hughes  as  a  bitter  opponent  ;  and  if  the 
attempt  to  suppress  Mr.  Newman  succeeds  (which  it 
will  not,  at  least  not  for  long)  in  a  little  time  the 
triumphant  reactionaries  will  take  the  Sunday  League 
in  hand.     Besides,  what  does  it  matter  whether  Mr. 
Newman  makes  or  does  not  make  a  profit  ?  These 
Mission  Services  of  Mr.  Hughes'— does  not  every  one 
connected  with  them  get  his  due  wages,  or  are  we  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Hughes  works  for  nothing  and  lives  on 
air  ?    That,  at  any  rate,  is  not  the  popular  belief  with 
reo-ard  to  Mr.  Hughes.    And  which  is  the  more  useful 
—these    West   End   Mission   Services,    attended  by 
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people  from  every  part  of  London,  save  the  West 
End,  or  the  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  con- 
certs?—  is  it  better  to  follow  the  maudlin  meander- 
ings  of  the  mighty  intellect  of  a  disinterested 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  or  to  listen  to  the  masterpieces  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Handel  and  Wagner  ?  Fabulous 
sums  of  money  would  not  induce  me  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Hughes  ;  but  I  do  not  on  that  account  attempt  to  have 
Mr.  Hughes  suppressed.  And  why  cannot  he  go  his 
own  way,  and  missionise'to  his  heart's  content,  and  let 
me,  and'  the  thousands  whose  tastes  are  like  mine,  hear 
the  music  we  want  to  hear  ?  Of  course  some  one  will 
tell  me  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Hughes  who  opposed  Mr. 
Newman's  license,  but  an  Unheard-of  gentleman  con- 
nected with  some  old  women's  society  for  the  prevention 
of  Sunday  being  spent  in  any  other  way  than  that 
which  recommends  itself  to  the  old-womanly  mind.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Great  Unheard-of  lights  his  fire, 
cooks  his  meals,  and  makes  his  own  bed  on  Sunday  ? 
If  not,  and  his  servants  do  these  things,  do  they  work 
for  profit  ?  or  are  his  servants  paid  for  six  days'  work  a 
week,  and  requested — on  pain  of  dismissal — to  work  on 
Sunday  for  nothing?  The  Great  Unheard-of  is  quite 
unknown  to  me  ;  I  cannot  so  much  as  remember  his 
name  ;  but  I  dare  wager  any  reasonable  amount  that  he 
pays  his  servants  honestly  for  doing  what  he  would  call 
"necessary"  work  on  Sunday,  or  if  he  manages  in 
some  other  fashion,  I  know  of  hundreds  who  accept  the 
"necessary"  work  excuse,  thus  proving  themselves 
entirely  unfit  to  discuss  the  question.  When  a 
man  means  by  "necessary"  work  only  the  work 
necessary  for  the  body's  welfare,  and  thinks  no  work 
justifiable  for  the  spiritual  welfare,  he  shows  himself  as 
much  a  materialist  as  the  stupidest  dissenter  could 
desire  ;  and  obviously  such  a  man  has  no  right  to 
discuss  such  spiritual  matters  as  religion  and  music. 
There  is  no  defence  possible  of  the  opposition  to  Sunday 
concerts  ;  and  those  who  oppose  them  and  talk  of 
profits  should  remember  in  the  first  place  that  people 
who  live  in  glass  houses  should  throw  no  stones,  and  in 
the  second  that,  since  those  who  prefer  concerts  do  not 
try  to  stop  Sunday  services,  it  is  mean  to  take  advantage 
of  an  obsolete  though  beautiful  Act  passed  in  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  virtuous  periods  in  English  history. 
The  County  Council  should  be  the  first  to  walk  boldly 
through  that  Act,  which  was  probably  passed  when  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  the  condition 
in  which  gentlemen  at  that  date  generally  ended  the  day. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraph  a  reprint  of  leading 
articles  from  the  London  papers  has  been  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Newman.  It  is  fully  apparent  that  the  whole  press 
is  on  his  side ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  the 
majority  of  the  County  Council  will  decide  in  his  favour, 
in  spite  of  all  the  Progressive  brewers.  J.  F.  R. 

THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

TF  tlie  New  English  Art  Club  were  really  a  club,  we 
should  expect  very  often  to  find  its  rooms  occupied 
by  gentlemen  hiding  studiously  from  one  another  behind 
their  newspapers  — not  so  much  from  hostility  as  from 
sheer  nervous  inability  to  find  a  word  to  say  to  one 
another.  Sugar  and  salt,  oil  and  water,  ordinary 
Christianity  and  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  faith  are  not 
more  sharply  contrasted  than  the  principles  of  many  of 
the  pictures  which  face  one  another  on  these  walls.  At 
election  times  a  candidate's  proposer  and  seconder 
probably  swear  that  their  man  disagrees  with  them 
profoundly  on  all  matters  of  art,  and  can  be  trusted  to 
bring  a  new  element  of  contradiction  into  the  life  of  the 
society.  The  exhibition  is  like  a  magazine  of  the  modern 
type,  whose  editor  aims  at  getting  the  liveliest  of  all 
sorts  within  one  cover — anarchist  and  Conservative, 
Christian  and  freethinker,  poet  and  professor,  side  by 
side.  In  all  this  the  Club  follows  the  prevailing  type, 
and  is  remarkable  only  for  securing  contributors  with 
more  discrimination,  and  making  up  its  numbers  with 
less  profusion  of  padding  than  the  rest.  At  this  slack- 
water  time,  when  nothing  is  being  done,  when  there  is 
little  talent  and  less  direction  for  it,  when  sculpture 
docs  not  exist,  and  painting  has  become  a  desultory 
conversation  about  the  weather  and  one's  acquaint- 
ances, a  variety  of  opinions  doubtfully  hazarded  on 
those  topics  does  something  to  enliven  the  situation  ; 
nothing  is  pressed  to  danger-point,  and  everybody  re- 


tires convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  neighbour's  obser- 
vations. 

Mr.  Macgregor  and  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  are  very  fair 
examples  of  opposites,  for  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  imitates 
nature  and  Mr.  Macgregor  imitates  art.     Of  the  two,. 
Mr.  Macgregor's  pictures  must  be  much  the  easier  to 
make,   not,  of  course,  for  Mr.  Fisher,  who  probably 
would  have  no  idea  how  to  set  about  them,  but  for  Mr. 
Macgregor.    Given  his  ready  intelligence,  this  making 
of  castles  in  the  air,  or  rather  of  landscapes  out  of  a 
kind  of  clay,  must  be  child's  play,  whereas  Mr.  Fisher 
must  work  very  diligently,  early  and  late,  to  match  all 
the  tones  and  colours  of  his  landscapes  so  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  eff"ect.    To  most  people  that  would 
be  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  for  Mr.  Fisher  to  make 
grandiose  patterns  in  limbo  like  Mr.  Macgregor.  From 
Mr.  Macgregor's  caution,  indeed,  we  must  judge  that 
he  would  find  it  difficult  to  work  in  Mr.  Fisher's  field  ;  it 
is  true  that  he  used  to  handle  bright  slabby  colour,  but 
much  as  he  now  plays  with  composition  ;  the  mixtures 
amused  him  for  a  time,  but  they  did  not  go  very  far, 
and  were  readily  imitated,  so  he  has  given  them  up. 
There  they  hang  then,  the  grandiose  idea  of  a  land- 
scape by  an  appreciative  man  who  has  been  about 
among  pictures,  and  the   faithful   nature — the  three 
trees,  three  cows,  and  a  pond — of  the  man  who  has 
never  thought  of  a  picture  beforehand  nor  criticised  his. 
notes  afterwards.    If  we  can  imagine  a  magician  in 
the  form  of  Hegel  entering  the  gallery  with  a  dialectic 
machine  ready  to  apply  to  all  the  contraries  he  found 
there,  these  are  two  painters  he  would  pounce  upon  to 
join  in  beautiful  synthetic  union.    Or,  for  convenience 
sake,  let  us  suppose  the  more  impossible  case,  that  these 
two  painters  were  to  set  up  business  together  ;  their 
collaboration  would  furnish  a  working  model  of  the 
faculties  wanted  to  make  a  landscape  artist.    In  the 
morning  we  should  see  the  Fisher-faculties  with  all 
their  tackle  ready  at  dawn,  eager  to  go  down  to  the 
pond  and  get  to  work,  wondering  what  all  the  bother 
was  about,  but  politely  waiting  for  the  Macgregor- 
faculties  to  give  the  word.     The  Macgregor-faculties 
are  still  in  bed,  reluctantly  shaken  from  a  dream  in 
which  the  pond,  the  trees  and  the  cows  had  assumed, 
an  almost  Assyrian  stateliness.     A  considerable  time 
passes,  while  the  Macgregor  ruminates  with  signs  of 
struggle  and  unhappiness.    The  Fisher  waits,  divided 
between  pity  and  impatience.    At  last  the  Macgregor 
strikes  his  brow,  and  seizing  a  dying  brand,  chalks 
upon  the  floor  a  diagram  of  trees,  water  and  cows,, 
saying,  "Now  I  think  if  you  were  to  arrange  some- 
thing like  this  it  would  be  grand."    The  Fisher  sniflfs 
at  the  symbolical  trees  and  cows,  but  glad  to  be  off  on 
any  terms,  goes  forth  and  returns  with  his  landscape  as 
nearly  as  possible  fitted  into  the  diagram.    Then  new 
trouble  begins  for  the  Macgregor   over   the  design, 
of  the  tones  and  colours.     "That  colour  on  the  patb 
will  never  do,"  he  says,  "that  Monet-Sisley  pink.  Yes, 
yes,  I  know,  you  tell  me  you  saw  it  there  ;  but  you: 
have  only  to  look  a  little  longer  at  the  green  or  the 
yellow  sky  to  get  the  balance  diff"erent."  Sleepless, 
nights  follow  for  the  Macgregor,  and  toilsome  days, 
for  the  Fisher,  while  out  of  the  material  the  second, 
brings  home  the  first  sifts  a  picture  knocking  his  first 
abstract  idea  about  till  it  takes  life  and  a  form  that 
can  marry  with  the  living  fact. 

Such  is  the  war-like  partnership  carried  on,  not  by 
day  and  night  shifts,  but  over  each  act  of  sensation, 
and  production,  by  the  art  of  which  we  can  say  that  it 
is  not  merely  a  tasteful  scheming  of  pictures,  nor  a 
thoughtless  grubbing  at  Nature.  Within  one  brain  the, 
Macgregor  must  give  the  Fisher  his  orders,  and  check 
every  new  perception  he  brings  back,  sometimes,  in. 
doubtful,  moody  intervals,  giving  him  rope  to  see, 
what  his  roving  acquisitiveness  will  bring  in,  sometime."* 
sending  him  for  a  holiday  while  deep  schemes  are  brew- 
ing, but  never  letting  him  take  his  collections  to  market 
without  overhauling,  rejection,  picking,  remaking. 

I  must  ask  Mr.  Macgregor  and  Mr.  Fisher  to  forgive 
me  if,  for  the  sake  of  the  illustration,  I  have  over- 
pressed  the  diff'erence  between  them.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  find  in  the  gallery  any  one  who  combines  the  twc-^ 
sides  in  perfect  balance.  Every  one  leans  one  way  or 
the  other.  Mr.  Steer,  for  example,  is  more  on  the. 
Fisher  than  the  Macgregor  side  ;  the  critical  side  of  his- 
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niiul  so.nclinK-s  work  la/ily.  or  by  jerks  ;  but  il  .Iocs 
L         1  tint   lilts  his  painli.ics  i«Uo  another  and 
X'^cK   mo^  a^uous  wImKI.     Ho  has  Mr.  Fisher's 
c  or  va  ues  ;  the     Hir.l's  Nesli.^^"  presses  nature  as 
•  ose  as  ho  "September  Mornin-."  and  presses  nature 
.     e     a  hioh  bri^^ht  key  i..  which  il   s  less  easy  to 
I  an  onies  ;  but  the  colour  of  the  h^hted  frround 
db^riiesaiainst  the  greens  is  a  harmon.ous  solu- 
.  ^^n  in  tho^ceth  of  the  tacts     A^a.n.  l-t'M-;^-^ 
4t  out  rouirhlv  speakin-.  with  the  same  procedure  ui 
lAwin^  b   successive  tufts  of  value,  into  wh.ch  design 
i  Cl^no    tJenetrate.    Mr.  Steer's  sky  and  other  parts 
?  L^ctS  :h:ie^iracesofthis;  but  the  critical  =.t.j^ 
n  him?  the  sense  of  beauty  works  tree  tn  a  par  hke  e 
broken  ijround  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  modelled  n  i  ght 
shadowT  colour,  air  and  paint  w.th  extreme  deh  ac^. 
That  was  a  reallv  difficult  thmj-  to  do.    The  I^^'^lo^^ 
Castle     on  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  wrought  in  the 
s-  me  clean  original  key  of  light,  remains  to  my  eye  a 
p"ce  o     ather  tufty  notation.    In  a  word  this  painter 
has  very  much  the  qualities  and  defects  of  Constable. 

The  most  taking  landscape,  on  entering  the  room,  is 
Mr  Mui^rhead's.  I  have  consciously  tned  to  reckon 
a  iinst  a'll  that  can  be  said  of  its  following  we  1- 
fcown  models,  of  its  being  a  bad  -f-y  f-/,  ; 
future  that  he  begins  with  so  complete  a  style,  but  this 
p  Sure  seems  to  m%  to  have  enough  of  the  Pled^e  -d 
stin-  of  nature  to  justify  the  disc.pleship.  The  silver 
nofe  are  really  sung,  and  the  clouds,  softly  bodpng 
out  oyer  the  country,  belong  to  an  unpublished  page  ot 
he  orfAnal.  When  I  look  across  to  Mr.  Pnestman  s 
pictured  admit  that  he  shows  evidence  of  closer 
fndividual  study.  His  riyer  bank  and  ^ts  reflection  are 
worked  out  with  great  breadth  and  truth,  and  with  a 
recovery  from  the  darkened  tones  of  his  recent  work. 
But  the  scale  and  balance  of  the  design  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  I  return  to  Mr.  Muirhead  s  composition, 
so  comfortably  packed  into  its  frame. 

In  Mr.  Conder's  "Golfers"  we  have  Wa  teau  con- 
tending with  the  untoward  in  knickerbockers,  and 
turning  distractedly  to  watch  the  sea  birds  nsmg  from 
the  sandbank  into  pearly  light ;  the  "  Fan  "  is  his  own 
world  that  he  remembered  while  he  watched  them. 

Mr  Walter  Sickert's  "Rag  Fair"  is  a  well-drawn 
architectural  study  in  a  conyentional  blue-black  tonality. 
The  arbitrary  nature  of  this  convention  seems  to  rule 
out  subjects  like  the  "  Sea  Front,"  which  claims  consider- 
ation for  striking  effects  of  tone  and  colour.  Mr.  W. 
W  Russell,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  need  some 
principle  of  simplification  to  make  his  "  Orchard  man- 
ageable, but  there  are  fragments  of  fine  drawing  in  it,  and 
a   great   advance   on   previous   work   in   the  colour 

pfenerally.  ,         t  j 

Mr.  George  Thomson,  who  had  a  well-chosen  London 
effect  last  time,  unaccountably  insists  with  all  the  force 
of  pictorial  relief,  on  the  ugly  contour  of  the  Piccadilly 
Circus  fountain,  and  Mr.  Rothenstein,  who  showed  a 
design  of  considerable  grandeur,  drops  upon  a  collection 
'    of  the  ungainliest  shapes  in  his  "  Roche  Guyon." 

The  exhibition  is  practically  one  of  landscape.  Mr. 
Shannon  shows  a  pendant  to  his  own  portrait  at  the 
Grafton  in  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Ricketts.  It  is  char- 
acteristic as  a  portrait,  but  wanting  in  relief  as  a 
picture  From  a  little  distance  the  figure  retreats 
!  almost  entirely  into  the  background.  The  Fisher  in 
f  Mr.  Shannon,  to  revert  to  my  illustration,  has  hardly 
'    had  fair  play  ;  the  Macgregor  is  sleeping  late^  ^  ^ 

P  S.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bayne  for  his  correction 

of  my  reference  to  Shelley.  I  never  saw  the  line ;  except 
as  cited  by  the  latter  at  the  head  of  his  "  Peter  Bell  the 
Third,"  and  always  supposed  he  had  inyented  them  and 
put  them  in  Wordsworth's  mouth.  The  editor  of  the 
only  edition  of  Shelley  I  have  at  hand  (W.  M.  Rossetti, 
1870)  supposed  the  same.  Wordsworth,  then,  cast  out 
his  finest  stanza. 
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"THE  JEST." 

MESSRS.  PARKER  and  CARSON  assure  us  on 
the  authority  of  an  old  Spanish  proverb  that 
"  a  tear  trembles  on  the  eyelid  of  every  jest."  I  do  not 
doubt  that  their  own  jest  is  duly  equipped  with  an 
eyelid  and  a  tear.  I  do  but  protest  that  the  actors  and 
actresses  at  the  Criterion  did  not  (on  the  first  night,  at 


any  rate)  manage  to  coax  that  tear  down  "om  tl  a 
eyelid     The  curtain  fell  four  times  in  the  course  ol  the 
oVening.  the  tear  not  once.    Every  one  wished  the  tear 
to  lall.  but  it  do  so.     I'or  three  hours  every 

one  sal  wishing  vainly.     It  was  an  micomfortable,  an 
embarrassing,  evening.     Mr.  Wjndham,  like  all  great 
•ictors  has  A  sympathetic  personality,  and  to  see  him  is 
'to  wish  him  vvcU.     Every  one  wished  h.m  to  make  a 
<M-eat  hit  as  the  tragico-romantic  hero  ol  this  tragico- 
mmantic  play.     He  himself,  conscious  ot  the  occasion, 
seemed  to  strain  his  every  nerve  towards  success  He 
knew  that  he  had  to  do  something  entirely  different 
from  what  he  had  been  doing  with  a  similar  company, 
in  the  same  theatre,  for  so  many  years.     He  knew  tha 
he  had  to  diffuse  a  golden  haze  beauty,  nobility,  and 
self-sacrifice  under  the  eyes  of  an  audience  unaccustomed 
to  see  him  do  anything  more  sentimental  than  squaring 
his  shoulders  and  saying  to  Miss  Mary  Moore :  Come, 
come,  my  dear  little  lady  !    All  those  things  that  you  ve 
been  saying  were  said  in  the  Garden  of  Eden !  True, 
Cesare."  the  hero,  was  conceived  by  the  authors  as 
being  by  nature  an  airy,  optimistic  man  of  the  world 
In  the  early  scenes  of  comedy,  Mr.  Wyndham  was,  of 
course,  admirable.     But  the  real  matter  of  the  part 
xvas  not  in  its  comedy  but  in  the  subsequent  contrast  ot 
its  pathos,  and  when  Mr.  Wyndham  came  to  the  pathos 
the  audience  was  not  less  nervous  than  he.    We  shifted 
uneasily  in  our  seats  as  when,  at  a  public  dinner,  some 
distinguished  soldier  rises  to  make  a  speech.     Nay,  the 
situation  was  worse  than  that.     This  was  no  mere 
mauvais  quart  d'heure  forced  upon  a  great  man  who 
would  forget  it  so  soon  as  he  had  gone  through  with  it. 
It  was  a  point  of  ambition— a  deliberate  experiment,  in 
which  failure  would  be  bitter  and  success  proportion- 
ately sweet.    I  should  have  said  rather  that  we  were  as 
nervous  as  though  some  perfect  after-dinner  speaker, 
anxious  to  enter  public  fife,  were  about  to  address  a 
mass-meeting  on  the  subject  of  some  national  crisis. 
Well  '   Mr.  Wyndham  made  a  gallant  and  splendid 
effort     He  is  so  perfect  an  actor  in  his  own  line  that 
he  could  not  be  bad  in  any  other.    His  acting  was 
skilful  throughout  the  evening,  but  to  say  that  it  was 
ever  great,  or  strong,  or  moving,  would  be  more  than 
the   truth.      His   management   of  the  nine-minutes 
soliloquy  was  wonderfully  skilful.     Why  was  it  not 
more   effective  ?     Because   it  was   delivered   in  the 
realistic   manner   of  the  modern  comedian.    Had  it 
been  rolled  rhythmically  forth,  with  many  gestures, 
postures   and   grimaces,   it  would   have_  carried  far 
more  conviction.     Mr.  Wyndham  spoke  it  as  though 
he  were  a  real  man  talking  to  himself.    Now,  realistic 
acting  is  fatal  to  romantic  plays.    It  shovvs  up  their 
unreality  at  once.    And,  try  as  he  would,  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham never,  from  first  to  last,  got  away  from  that 
realistic  method  in  which  he  is  unrivalled.  Romantic 
trao-edy  requires  one  kind  of  method,  realistic  comedy 
ano'ther.    Romantic  tragedians  must  have  one  kind  of 
temperament,  reaHstic  comedians  another.   The  method 
is  the  result  of  the  temperament,  and  temperament  will 
not  be  tampered  with.     Mr.  Wyndham,  I  maintain, 
was  born  to  excel  in  comedy.    He  has  been  excelling 
in  comedy  for  some  years,  and  he  cannot,  being  a 
mortal,  suddenly  "unlearn   himself."     A  Sassenach 
chief  may,  as  we  know,  be  bonnily  built,  he  may  pur- 
chase a  sporran,  a  bonnet  and  kilt  ;  stick  a  skean  in 
his  hose— wear  an  acre   of  stripes— but   he  cannot 
assume  an  affection  for  pipes.     Even  so  may  Mr. 
Wyndham  wear  an   acre   of  chain-armour,    but  he 
cannot  suddenly  become  a  romantic  actor.  "But, 
some  reader  may  murmur,  "  all  this  is  sheer  fatalism. 
Cannot  the  artist  carve  his  own  destiny  ?    It  is  prema- 
ture to  say  that  Mr.  Wyndham  will  never  become  great 
in  romantic  acting.    Ten  years  ago,  no  one  supposed 
that  he  would  become  the  great  comedian  he  now  is. 
He  was  regarded  then  merely  as  a  mettlesome  fellow 
who   could   carry   any    farce   through    on   his  own 
shoulders."     That   is   so.     But    farce   and  comedy 
are   cognate  things.    Their  difference,  like  the  dit- 
fereice  between  melodrama  and  tragedy,  is  one  ot 
degree,  not  of  kind.    The  one  is  but  a  crude  form  ot 
the  other.    To  act  in  farce  is  an  admirable  training 
for  a  comedian.     Most  of  the  great  comedians  have 
previously  excelled  in  farce,  and  most  of  the  great 
tragedians   in   melodrama.      But  to   make   a  great 
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comcuian  excel  in  trag-edy,  or  vice  versa,  thf  gods  must 
g-ive  him  a  new  temperament — a  gift  which  they, 
sticklers  for  precedent,  do  invariably  withhold.  Are  the 
gods  likely  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Wyndham  ?  Certainly  not.  They  have  already  given 
him  such  gifts  as  would  almost  justify  other  actors  in 
charging  them  with  favouritism.  Mr.  Wyndham  has 
made  good  use  of  their  bounty,  but  he  cannot  hope  to 
get  any  more  out  of  them.  Some  men  receive  no 
bounty  from  the  gods.  They  are  helpless.  Other  men 
receive  some  bounty,  and  either  waste  it  or  use  it  well. 
But  whether  they  use  it  well  or  waste  it,  the  gods  never 
reconsider  their  case.  And  no  man  can  get  bounty 
save  from  the  gods.  All  he  can  do  is  to  use  what  they 
are  pleased  to  give  him.  Thus  do  I  justify  my  fatalism. 
Were  it  not  that  every  man  who  has  used  his  gifts  well 
desires  straightway  another  set  of  gifts,  I  should  see 
nothing  very  lugubrious  in  this  philosophy.  But  so  are 
things  ordered  that  success  never  brings  contentment. 
A  great  comedian  is  always  making  eyes  at  Melpomene. 
Mr.  Wyndham  was  bound  to  do  so  sooner  or  later.  I 
trust  that  his  infatuation  will  not  last  very  long. 
Thalia  will  be  ready  to  take  him  back,  I  am  sure. 
Meanwhile,  I  must  warn  my  reader  that  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  performance  in  "The  Jest"  was  probably  far 
better  than  it  seemed  to  me.  I  and  most  of  the  audience 
at  the  first-night  were  oppressed  by  our  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Wyndham  in  modern  comedy,  and  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  forgetting  what  we  had  so  often  seen.  Had  I 
never  seen  Mr.  Wyndham  before,  I  might  have  found 
much  more  to  praise  in  his  Cesare,  though  even  then  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  a  fine  piece  of  romantic 
acting.  As  it  was,  I  could  not  gratify  myself  by  taking 
pleasure  in  his  performance.  In  fact,  as  I  have  said,  I 
spent  an  uncomfortable  evening. 

Miss  Mary  Moore  did  her  best,  was  as  romantic  as 
she  could  be.  But  she  too,  by  instinct  and  habit,  is 
a  comedian,  and  the  tear  on  the  play's  eyelid  remained 
stationary  despite  her  loyal  efforts  to  bring  it  down. 
Her  prime  quality,  sense  of  humour,  she  had  to 
suppress.  Her  talent  for  sentimental  acting  did  not 
carry  her  far.  All  her  pretty  little  mannerisms  — 
drooping  her  head  on  one  shoulder  and  gazing  pen- 
sively into  space  and  chanting  her  words  down  the 
scale — were  of  no  avail  in  the  part  of  Fiorella.  Poig- 
nant emotion  was  wanted  for  the  part,  and  it  was  not 
forthcoming.  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  7ie  rommitique  and 
having  played  romance  in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable 
globe,  seemed  about  as  much  at  home  in  the  Criterion 
as  a  ritualistic  curate  officiating  in  a  very  low  church. 
Besides,  the  part  of  Cosmo  "a  rough  soldier"  he  calls 
himself — was  not  suited  to  Mr.  Bellew,  who  never  was 
and  never  will  be  in  the  very  least  like  a  rough  soldier. 
My  opinion,  then,  is  that  none  of  the  three  principal 
parts,  on  which  the  play  (being  a  three-part  play  en- 
tirely depends,  was  acted  with  the  necessary  force.  Had 
the  strsss  of  tragic  emotions  been  intensely  rendered 
by  the  three  principals,  no  doubt  the  two  subsidiary, 
explanatory  characters,  the  nun  and  the  lunatic,  who 
intervene  in  the  play  from  time  to  time  as  a  kind  of 
chorus,  would  have  come  as  a  welcome  pause  in  the 
insistent  tragedy.  I  suspect  that  the  artistic  intention 
of  the  authors  was  that  these  two  characters  should 
afford  breathing-space  to  an  audience  intolerably 
harrowed.  As  it  was,  both  of  them  seemed  to  me 
superfluous  intruders,  if  not  actually  bores.  By  the 
way,  it  is  rather  curious  that  whilst  many  critics  have 
commented  on  the  extraordinary  coincidence  that 
Cesare  and  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  both  indulge  in  self- 
sacrifice,  not  one  of  them  has  pointed  out  that  great 
prominence  is  given  to  the  part  of  a  lunatic-at-large  in 
"  The  Belle  of  New  York."  It  is  true  that  the  lunatic 
in  "The  Jest"  kills  Cesare,  whilst  the  other  one  does 
not  succeed  in  "killing  Mr.  Branson."  Nevertheless 
the  coincidence  is  startling. 

Of  the  play  itself  I  can  but  speak  tentatively,  vagmely. 
Had  it  been  acted  with  more  fire  and  force,  with  more 
of  the  large,  rotund  manner  necessary  to  tragic  ro- 
mance, it  might  have  seemed  to  me  more  impressive, 
less  artificial,  than  it  did.  I  wish  it  had  been  printed 
and  distributed  among  the  critics.  Then  I  could  have 
formed  a  more  or  less  sound  opinion  of  its  actual 
merits.  As  it  is,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  is  that 
Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Carson  sat  down  on  either  side  of 


a  table  and  said,  "  Now,  let's  be  romantic  !"  "  Rose- 
mar)' "  seemed  to  me,  when  I  saw  it,  a  work  of 
spontaneous  sentiment,  "Gudgeons"  one  of  spon- 
taneous humour.  "The  Jest"  seems  to  me  a  more 
self-conscious  affair.  Is  that  impression  wholly  due  to 
the  way  in  which  the  play  was  acted?  "The  Terma- 
gant," of  which  I  received  a  copy,  also  seemed  to  me 
somewhat  self-conscious  ;  so  that  I  suspect  that  my 
opinion  of  "The  Jest"  may  not  be  a  mere  delusion 
produced  by  the  acting  of  it.  And  I  suspect  that  I  am 
right  in  suspecting  that  Messrs.  Parker  and  Carson 
ought  to  write  plays  of  sentiment  and  humour  rather 
than  tragico-romantic  plays. 

The  one  thing  at  the  Criterion  which  really  gave  me 
great  pleasure  was  the  stage-setting.  I  have  never  seen 
a  more  beautiful  scene  on  the  stage  of  any  theatre.  It 
showed  us  a  stone  terrace,  with  a  colonnade  to  the  left 
and  a  grove  of  trees  to  the  right.  It  was  a  quite  simple 
scene,  not  laden  with  an)^  ornamentation,  and  it  was 
exquisitely  designed  It  made  a  perfect  background  for 
a  play.  And  the  grove  of  trees  was  cunningly  pro- 
longed behind  the  proscenium,  so  that  there  were,  on 
that  side  of  the  stage,  no  wings.  This  made  the  stage 
seem  much  larger,  and  it  gave  one  the  illusion  that  the 
characters  in  the  play,  whenever  they  walked  from  the 
terrace,  had  really  passed  into  a  long  grove  of  trees, 
beyond  our  sight.  Max. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

CONFIDENCE  is  as  yet  far  from  being  restored  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  though  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  brokers  and  jobbers  are  only  waiting  for  a  hint 
from  the  public  to  start  active  dealings  again  on  their 
own  account.  The  political  horizon  is  rapidly  clearing. 
The  attempt  to  get  up  a  scare  about  the  Philippines  has 
failed  completely-,  everybody  recognising  that  the  pro- 
tests of  Spain  are  but  an  incident  in  a  game  of  despair- 
ing and  unavailing  bluff.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  appearing 
again  in  the  role  of  the  stormy  petrel,  fluttered  the 
markets  a  little  on  Wednesday  by  his  Manchester 
speech,  but  the  Herschell  banquet  in  New  York  supplied 
the  needful  counterpoise,  and  prices  kept  fairly  steady. 
It  is  quite  touching  to  observe  the  fashion  in  which  the 
Stock  Exchange  accepts  the  friendly  assurances  of  the 
United  States  that,  after  all,  there  is  some  good  in  the 
Mother  Country  yet,  and  that  the  little  navy  which,  with 
some  effort,  demolished  the  small  and  impotent  Spanish 
fleet,  may,  for  a  consideration,  be  placed  at  our  disposal 
to  prevent  us  from  being  utterly  crushed  by  the  arma- 
ments of  our  European  rivals. 

What  the  Stock  Exchange  really  sees,  of  course,  is 
that  the  United  States  are  now  fairly  on  the  way  to 
become  a  world-power.  The  acquisition  of  the  Hawaian 
islands,  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  finally  of  the 
Philippines,  means  that  the  American  Union  has  fairly 
entered  upon  a  policy  of  oversea  expansion,  from  which 
there  is  no  drawing  back.  The  inevitable  outcome  of 
this  policy  is  a  powerful  American  nav)',  and  the  Anglo- 
American  understanding  is  therefore  an  assurance  that 
British  naval  supremacy  is  even  less  likely  to  be  chal- 
lenged in  the  future  than  it  is  challenged  at  present. 
Recent  events  have  made  it  clear  that  our  enemies  arc 
not  prepared  to  fight  us  at  present.  Their  calculations 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  challenge  our  supremacy  in  a 
few  years'  time  have  been  quite  upset  by  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  ranks  of  the  world-powers. 
Thus  the  victory  of  the  States  in  the  Spanish-American 
war  may  have  been  a  reason  for  the  issue  of  the  Tsar's 
encyclical,  and  it  is  certainly  a  reason  why  the  mad 
race  in  naval  armaments  should  cease.  Russia  and 
France  combined  have  in  vain  tried  to  equal  the  naval 
power  of  England.  How  much  the  more  impossible  is 
it  for  them  to  equal  the  combined  naval  power  of 
lingland  and  the  United  States  !  It  is  in  this  impossi- 
bility that  the  Stock  Exchange,  with  its  keen  eye  for 
danger  signals  ahead,  sees  a  gaiarantee  for  the  peace  of 
the  world  in  the  future  now  that  the  danger  of  war 
over  the  I'^ashoda  business  is  definitely  removed.  Con- 
sequently confidence  is  slowly  coming  back.  The 
monetary  position  is  easier,  the  speculative  position  is 
favourable  for  a  rise,  and  already  in  the  American 
Railway  market,  which  is  least  affected  by  European 
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i-oinplications,  thore  is  threat  ru-tivity.  Willi  the  con- 
tinuatico  of  the  present  coiulilioiis  wo  anticipate  that 
this  activity  will  speedily  become  "general.  Iiulced,  a 
miniature  boom  is  not  improbable  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

riie  weekl}-  return  on  Tiuirsday  aj^ain  showed  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  position  of  the  Bank  ol 
p:ntr!and.  The  reserve  has  increased  ^'678,000,  and 
the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  risen  per 
cent,  to  s^,;  per  cent.  The  Bank  Rate  is  unchanged  at 
4  per  cent. ,  but  in  view  of  the  increasing  abundance  of 
money  and  the  decline  of  outside  rates  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  4  per  cent,  rate  will  be  maintamed 
very  long.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  attempt  ot  the 
Bank  of  England  to  get  control  of  the  market,  in  which 
for  a  time  it  was  successful,  was  connected  with  other 
preparations  which  England  was  making  for  any 
emero-ency,  as  well  as  with  the  monetary  troubles  m 
Berlin,  these  troubles  were  indeed  in  part  brought 
about  by  the  refusal  of  London  to  continue  the  accom- 
modation previously  afforded  to  Berlin.  The  fact  that 
the  Bank  of  England  can  no  longer  control  the  market, 
and  that  it  has  now  ceased  to  attempt  to  do  so,  is  a  sign 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  political  situation  are  rapidly 
passing  away.  Moreover,  the  anticipated  rise  in  the 
Berlin  Bank  rate  to  6  per  cent,  has  not  taken  place,  and 
it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  monetary  position  in 
Berlin  is  less  stringent  than  was  the  case  last  week.  It 
may  be  that  London  is  now  affording  greater  accommo- 
dation to  German  houses.  Outside  rates  in  London  ar'e 
dwindling  rapidly.  Call  money  and  short  loans  were  on 
Thursday  quoted  at  and  2f  per  cent,  respectively, 
whilst  the  three  months'  rate  was  3§  per  cent,  and  less, 
as  against  3I  per  cent,  last  week,  and  3I  per  cent,  a 
fortnight  ago.  Consols,  it  is  to  be  noted,  at  nofg 
are  fg-  higher  on  the  week,  and  i/g  higher  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

Home  Rails  have  shown  some  signs  of  becoming 
active  again  as  the  end  of  the  year  approaches,  and  the 
better  conditions  of  the  markets  generally  have  brought 
about  a  distinct  improvement  in  quotations.  The  only 
fall  on  the  week  is  one  of  h  in  Brighton  Deferred.  Of 
the  rest,  Great  Centrals  and  Metropolitans  have  risen  3, 
South  Eastern  Ordinary  and  South  Western  Deferred 
and  Ordinary  2,  Great  Eastern  i|,  Great  Western  and 
North  Eastern        and  North  Western  The  traffic 

returns  of  the  week  have  been  very  good,  the  Midland 
showing  an  increase  of  ;^'i3,023,  the  North  Western  of 
;^8362,  and  the  North  Eastern  of  £6ggi.  The  Great 
Northern  and  Great  Western  both  showed  gains  over 
;^5ooo,  and  the  only  decrease  was  one  of  £333  in  the 
case  of  the  Metropolitan  District.  In  the  list  of  aggre- 
gate increases  for  the  portion  of  the  half-year  so  far  ex- 
pired, the  North  Eastern  is  far  ahead  of  the  rest,  with 
a  gain  of  59,475  over  the  'corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  The  North  Western  comes  next  with  an 
increase  of  ;;^io4,i97,  and  the  Midland  follows  with 
;^84,55i.  The  Great  Northern  has  an  agg-regate 
increase  of  ;^78, 116  in  nineteen  weeks,  whilst  its  new 
rival,  the  Great  Central,  with  one  week  less  accounted 
for,  has  only  managed  to  add  £37, to  its  receipts. 
This  looks  well  for  the  Great  Northern  "A"  stock. 
The  aggregate  decrease  in  the  Great  Western  receipts 
on  account  of  the  South  Wales  Coal  Strike  has  now 
been  pulled  down  a  little,  but  it  still  remains  at  the  big 
figure  of  ;^i33,640. 

A  general  impression  is  gaining  ground  that  working 
costs  on  Home  lines  during  the  present  half-year  will  not 
be  found  to  have  increased  as  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  in  recent  half-years.  What  grounds 
there  are  for  this  belief  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but 
it  is  a  matter  which  should  be  taken  into  account. 
Should  it  prove  to  be  well  founded.  Home  Railway 
stocks  generally  are  certain  to  see  a  considerable  im- 
provement next  January,  apart  from  the  natural  re- 
covery from  the  recent  low  level  to  which  political  and 
monetary  alarms  have  depressed  them.  In  any  case 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  is  the  most  favourable 
time  for  the  investor  to  put  his  money  into  Home  Rails 
whilst  the  yield  is  comparatively  high.  The  opportunity 
may  soon  be  gone. 


NiiT  YiEi-D  OK  IIomp:  Railway  Stocks. 
Enolisii  Railways. 


Company. 

Great  Northern  "  A"  ... 

Brighton  Deferred  

Midland  Deferred   

Great  Northern  Deferred 
South  Eastern  Deferred 
North  Eastern   


Diviilcncis 
1807  -S. 


o  7 


Price 
16  Nov. 

5.^>  •• 

177A- 
88}.. 

57 

105:1- 
i77-f- 


North  Western    7    200 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..    147;! 

Brighton  Ordinary  

Great  Northern  Preferred.. 
South  Western  Deferred  .. 
South  Eastern  Ordinary  .. 
South  Western  Ordinary  .. 

Midland  Preferred    2^ 

Metropolitan    34 

Great  Western    44 

Great  Eastern   3^    1 20^ 

Great  Central  Preferred    ...  i|    63 


Si  . 
4  • 

6^  . 


186  . 
1 20^ . 
92  . 
150  . 
222 .1 . 

85^ 
128  . 
166]. 


Yield  p.c. 

/;.  s.  J. 
402 
3  18  10 

3  I'''  5 
3  14  6 

3  13  3 
311  8 

10  o 

9  5 
8  6 
6 


4 
5  2 
o  10 
3 


19 
18 
18 
17 


9 
7 
I 

16  10 
7  7 


Scotch  Railways, 

„  Dividends, 
Company.  jgg^_g_ 

Glasgow  &  S.  West.  Def...  2%  ... 

Great  Northern    3I  ... 

North  British  Preference  ...  3 

Caledonian    5 

Glasgow  &  S.  West.  Pref. .  2\  ... 

North  British  Ordinary   i 

Highland   i:^  ... 

Irish  Railways. 

Dividends. 
Corapany.  1897-S. 
Great  South,  and  West.  ...    5|  •• 
Great  Northern    6^  .. 


i'nce 
16  Nov. 

65  • 
86  . 

«9i-  • 
150  . 
82  . 

41^  • 
64 1  . 


Yield  p.c. 
d. 

9 
7 
2 
8 


Price 
16  Nov. 

178I 


I 

4  o 
3  15 
3  7 
3  6 

3      O  II 

284 
I  18  8 


Yield  p.c. 

£  s.  d. 

3  17  7 
3  12  9 


Americans  have  gone  ahead  again  during  the  week, 
though  there  has  been  a  slight  set-back  towards  the  end, 
due  to  profit-taking  sales  in  New  York.  As  the  table 
on  p.  672  shows,  however,  prices  are,  on  balance,  higher 
in  most  cases  than  last  week.  The  biggest  rise  of  6| 
has  been  scored  by  Atchison  and  Topeka  Preferred,  to  the 
excellent  prospects  of  which  stock  we  called  the  attention 
of  our  readers  in  our  last  issue.  The  Ordinary  stock 
of  the  same  line  has  also  risen  3^-,  whilst  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Common  has  risen  5,  on  reports  that  the  profits 
will  be  considerably  increased  during-  the  present  year. 
There  has  not  been  much  buying  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  so  far.  Wall  Street  has  simply  reversed  its 
customary  attitude,  and  is  now  very  anxious  to  buy 
those  same  securities  which  formerly  it  deemed  only 
good  enough  for  British  consumption.  Prices,  in  many 
cases,  are  still  likely  to  go  considerably  higher,  in  view 
of  the  continued  expansion  of  trade  in  the  United  States 
and  the  greatly  improved  prospects  of  many  of  the  lines. 
Atchison  Preferred  and  Common  stocks  seem  still  worth 
buying,  and  Louisville,  Union  Pacific  and  Central 
Pacific  will  also  probably  see  a  further  advance. 

At  68|  Union  Pacific  Preferred  is  a  very  cheap  stock, 
since  it  is  already  certain  that  the  full  dividend  of  4  per 
cent,  will  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  thanks 
to  the  great  economies  which  have  been  effected  in  the 
working  of  the  road.  In  August  last,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  $43,000  in  the  gross  receipts, 
but  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  .^165,000,  con- 
verted the  decrease  into  an  increase  of  8122,000 
in  the  net  earnings.  Similarly  in  September  last  there 
was  a  decrease  of  8544,000,  which  no  doubt  really 
represents  a  large  increase  in  the  net  earnings.  To  pay 
the  full  4  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  Preferred  stock 
requires  1^3,000,000,  but  already  at  30  }une  last  the 
Company  had  earned  a  net  profit  of  over  )52, 000,000. 
Since  that  date  the  profits  have  continued  to  increase, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  not  only  will  the  full 
Preference  dividend  have  been  earned,  but  also  enough 
to  pay  3  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  stock  and  still  to 
leave  a  respectable  balance  forward.  It  is,  however, 
not  likely  that  the  Company  will  declare  a  dividend  on 
the  Common  stock  out  of  the  present  year's  earnings. 
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It  will  probably  prefer  to  set  aside  a  large  reserve 
fund  as  a  g^iiaraiitee  for  the  reg^ular  payment  of  the 
Preference  interest.  Nevertheless,  at  present  prices, 
both  the  Preference  and  the  Common  stock  look  very 
attractive.  A  further  improvement  in  view  of  the 
above  figfures  seems  inevitable,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Union  Pacific  has  paid  no  dividends  since  1884. 

Prices  of  American  Railways. 

Tj„;i  Price  Price.  Rise  or 

•'  II  Nov,  17  Nov.  fall. 

Atchison  and  Topeka    13^  ...  ...  +  3^ 

Do.     5  per  cent.  Pref....  39I  ...  46  ...  +  6^ 

Baltimore  and  Ohio    485^  ...  53^  ...  +5 

Do.       Preference   5  ...      6^  ...  + 

Central  Pacific    27I  ...  28^^  ...  + 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ...  115^  ...  ii6|  ...  + 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande   ...  i4g^  ...  15I  ...  +  if 

Do.    Preference   58^-  ...  6ih  ...  +  2f 

Eric    13I  ...  13I  ...  +  i 

Do.     I  St  Preference    35  ...  36  ...  +1 

Illinois  Central    •••  ^^4h  •••  +  i 

Louisville  and  Nashville  ...  61^  ...  62^  ...  +  i^- 

New  York  Central   1192  •••  i2o|  ...  +1 

Norfolk  and  Western    14^  ...  15!  ...  +  ij 

Northern  Pacific   42I  ...  42^  ...  —  § 

Pennsylvania    61  ...  60^  ...  —  ^ 

Southern  Railway    9~  ...      9I  ...  +  ^ 

Do.       Preferred    37^-  ...  39^  ...  + 

Union  Pacific    34^  ...  35^  ...  +  li 

Do.  Preferred   68|  ...  yof  ...  +  i| 

Wabash  Preferred    2i|  ...  22^  ...  +  J 

Industrials  have  been  rather  a  better  market  during 
the  week.  There  has  been  a  fair  flow  of  investment 
orders,  and  prices  have  in  many  cases  become  slightly 
firmer.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  displayed  in 
the  approaching  amalgamation  of  British  and  American 
Thread  Companies  and  information  with  regard  to  the 
scheme  is  now  forthcoming.  It  is  stated  that  the 
prospectus  of  the  American  Thread  Company  will  be 
issued  next  week,  simultaneously  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain.  The  capital  will  be 
84,000,000,  half  in  4  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  and  half 
in  5  per  cent.  Preference  shares.  The  English  Sewing 
Cotton  Company  will  take  the  whole  of  the  Ordinary 
shares  and  J.  &  P.  Coats,  Limited,  will  take  a  block  of 
8500,000  of  Preference  shares.  The  three  managing 
directors  of  J.  &  P.  Coats  will  be  on  the  Board  of  the 
American  Company.  By  the  completion  of  this  com- 
bination the  thread  trade  of  practically  the  whole  world 
is  In  the  hands  of  one  firm.  It  is  a  large  undertaking 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  In  the  end  it  will  be 
as  successful  as  It  seems  likely  to  be  at  its  inception. 

Net  Yield  of  Industrial  Companies. 

Dividend  Yield 

Company.                 1897.  Price  per  cent. 

Per  cent.  16  Nov.  £     s.  d. 

Bovril  Deferred                  5      ...  §  ...800 

Do.    Ordinary                   7      ...  195'.  ...    7    4  2 

Linotype  Deferred  (;^5)     9      ...  7i  ...    6    6  3 

Mazawattee  Tea                  8      ...  i|  ...    516  4 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co            12      ...  2J-  ...    5  12  11 

National  Telephone  (;^5)    6      ...  si;  ...    5  11  3 

Holborn  &  Frascati           io(i)...  i;^-  ...    5    6,  8 

Linotype  Ordinary  (;^5)     6      ...  5^'  ...    5    4/  4 

Spiers  &  Pond  (^'lo)        10      ...  20  ...500 

Hari'od's  Stores                 20      ...  4I  ...500 

Jay's                                  n\    •••  4  ...500 

Bryant  &  May  (;^5)    ...  17^^    ...  i8|  ...    4  15  10 

Kley  Brothers  {£10)    ...  \']\    ...  37  ...    4  14  7 

Salmon  &  (iluckstein  ...    8      ...  35.?.  ...    4  14  i 

Savoy  Hotel      10)              7k    ...  16  ...    4  11  3 

Jones  &  Higgins                 9I    ...  2^  ...    4    9  4 

Swan  &  Edgar                   5      ...  ...    4    8  10 

J.  &  P.  Coats  (;^io)    ...  30     ...  6yl  ...    4    8  10 

(')  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

Whilst  interest  is  centred  in  the  American  Market  no 
great  activity  is  to  be  expected  In  Mines.  The  past 
week  has  been  very  dull  both  for  Kaffirs  and  Westralians, 
and  there  Is  not  much  hope  of  any  revival  until  the  end 
of  the  nineteen-day  account.  Changes  on  the  week 
have  been  Irregular,  but  throughout  of  small  extent. 
Prices  sag  from  mere  lack  of  business,  but  the  appear- 


ance of  a  buyer  at  once  causes  prices  to  jump,  and  no 
one  Is  likely  to  venture  on  selling  a  big  "bear"  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  market.  The  most  adverse 
Influence  of  the  week  has  been  the  complete  lack  of 
support  from  Paris,  which  seems  to  have  a  bad  attack 
of  nerves  just  now.  The  announcement  that  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  Is  about  to  levy  a  tax  upon  gold-pro- 
duction will  also  no  doubt  help  to  maintain  the  Kaffir 
Market  In  Its  present  state  of  Inanition.  Even  the 
announcement  of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  dividend 
of  25  per  cent.  In  cash,  instead  of  the  higher  dividend 
which  was  expected  in  shares,  has  had  little  eff"ect  one 
way  or  the  other.  Rhodesians  are  still  under  the  cloud 
which  the  unsatisfactory  second  month's  crushing  of  the 
Geelong  mine  brought  upon  them,  and  Westrallan 
undertakings  are  apparently  mostly  In  the  Micawberish 
attitude  of  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  For 
mining  operators  it  has  been  a  sad  and  unprofitable 
week. 

Estimated  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 

Pro- 
Company  Estimated       Price      Life  of  bable 
^    •'■           Dividends.     16  Nov.     Mine.  Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent.  Years. 

Cent. 

Pioneer  {])    75      ...  iqI  ...    i      ...  75 

Rietfontein  A   35      ...     ji  ...  30      ...  17 

Henry  Nourse  (-)    150      ...    9J  ...  12      ...  13 

Van  Ryn   40      ...    2^  ...  12      ...  12 

Glencairn    35      ...  n  ... 

Comet   50      ...    3J  ...  18      ...  II 

Ferreira    350      ...  24    ...  17      ...  10 

Jumpers  (■^)   80      ...    5i%...    8      ...  8 

Herlot   100      ...    7|  ...  12      ...  6J 

Roodepoort  United  ...    50     ...    4xg-...  15      ...  6 

Robinson  (*)    20      ...    8f  ...  16      ...  6 

Meyer  and  Charlton  ...    70      ...    4J  ...  10      ...  6 
City  and  Suburban  (^)      15      ...    5^  ...  17      ...  6, 

Princess    15      ...     lyV---  2o(?)  ...  6 

Crown  Reef  C^)    200     ...  14    ...    8      ...  6 

Primrose   60      ...    4^-  ...  10      ...  5 

Treasury    12^    ...    4I  ...  13 

Ginsberg   50      ...    3^3-...  8 

Langlaagte  Estate    ...    30      ...    3    ...  15      ...  5 

Wemmer   150      ...  11  i-  ...  10      ...  4 

Durban  Roodepoort ...  80  ...  5^  ...  9  ...  4 
Geldenhuls  Main  Reef     10      ...    -^^  ...    6      ...  2 

Wolhuter  (^)    10      ...         ...  40      ...  i 

Angelo   75      ...    6i  ...    S^)  ...  i 

May  Consolidated   35      ...    3^  ...    9      ...  o 

Geldenhuls  Estate          100      ...    7t^...    7      ...  o 

Jubllee(*)   75      ...  10^  ...    8      ...  o 

Worcester    60      ...    2^  ...    4      ...  o 

(1)  Owns  37  D.  L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent 
tO;^ii  los.  per  share.  (^)  42  deep-level  claims,  estima- 
ted value  equivalent  to  £2  per  share.  (^)  52  D.L. 
claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share. 
(*)  ^5  shares.  (")  ;^4  shares.  (")  51;^  deep-level  claims, 
estimated  value  equivalent  tOp^2  lo^.  per  share,  and  47 
water-right  claims.  (')  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not 
taken  Into  account.  (^)  18  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value 
equivalent  to  ;^4  per  share. 

Deep  Levels. 

Pro- 
Estimated         Price,     Life  of  bable 
Company.  Dividends.       16  Nov.    Mine.  Net 

Yield. 

Per  Cent.  Years.  ^^"^ 

*RobInson  Deep   200      ...  gh  ...  20  ...  18 

*Durban  Deep  (i)    50      ...  3J  ...  15  ...  14J 

*Nourse  Deep    45      ...  5^  ...  43  ...  10 

*Crown  Deep   200      .••14]  •••  16  ...  9 

*Rose  Deep    105      ...  8  ...  15  ...  8 

^Jumpers  Deep    40      •••5  ...  36  ...  7 

♦Village  Main  Reef(2)  ...  75      ...  7!  ...  13  ...  6 

*Gcldenhuis  Deep   7o('^)  •••  9^  ••.  23  ...  4 

♦Bonanza   108P)  ...  4^^  ...    5  ...  4 

♦Simmer  and  Jack   4|('')...  4J  (*)     30...  3 

*GIen  Deep   18      ...  3^  ...  25  ...  3 

Langlaagte  Deep   21      ...  2^  ...  15  ...  2 

The  mines  marked  thus  ♦  aie  already  at  work. 
(')  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value 
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;£,'^('>,cxxi,  aiul  will  prohahly  soil  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
av'a  price  eiiuivaleiit  to  ^,"1  per  share.  (")  Owns  25,000 
Weninier  shares,  value  equivalent  to  _;^'r  per  share. 
(•'')  Calculated  on  actual  profits  of  working-.  (*)  ^,'5 
shares. 

Shareholders  on  this  side  in  the  Nourse  Deep, 
Limited,  will  be  i;lad  to  liave  the  assurance  of  the 
chairman  that  the  dilViculties  wliich  have  been  met  with 
in  workiuij  the  upper  levels  of  the  mine  will  probably 
soon  be  at  an  end.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  put  it,  the  Company  has  had  "  shockin<,r 
bad  luck,"  for,  owing  to  dykes  and  faults,  the  cost  of 
mining  has  been  very  great,  and  much  of  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  has  been  wholly  unproductive.  To  31  July 
last  61,556  tons  of  ore  were  crushed,  yielding  an  average 
of  11  "179  dwts.  of  fine  gold  per  ton  milled.  This  is 
fully  up  to  the  yield  anticipated  by  the  manager  before 
the  mill  was  started  in  November  of  last  year,  which 
was  12  dwts.  of  bullion  per  ton.  Working  costs,  how- 
ever, averaged  32.S-.  4^/.  per  ton,  and  the  profit  per  ton 
to  31  July  amounted  to  only  11.?.  8^/.  after  deducting 
interest  charges.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  result 
of  the  first  nine  months'  working-  has  to  be  described 
as  unsatisfactory.  The  net  profit  for  nine  months 
was  ;£r35,987,  but  of  this  about  ^'30,000  was  spent  on 
capital  account,  so  that  no  dividend  is  possible.  To 
equip  fully  the  loo-stamp  mill  another  ^^24,000  was 
necessary  on  i  July,  but  since  the  date  of  the  report  a 
further  profit  of  nearly  ^^13, 000  has  been  earned,  and  in 
the  remaining  two  months  of  the  year,  with  more  stamps 
running,  the  balance  should  easily  be  earned.  It  may 
be  considered,  therefore,  that  by  January  next  all  the 
profits  will  be  available  for  dividend,  and  with  100 
stamps  these  should  amount,  on  the  basis  of  past  pro- 
duction, to  more  than  ;j^7ooo  per  month,  equivalent  to 
dividends  of  nearly  20  per  cent. 

This,  however,  is  taking-  the  most  unfavourable  view 
possible  of  the  future  of  the  Nourse  Deep,  and  it  would 
be  but  a  poor  showing  for  the  deep-level  of  so  prosperous 
a  mine  as  the  Henry  Nourse,  which  has  a  yield  of  65^. 
and  makes  a  profit  of  40^.  per  ton  of  ore  crushed.  It 
does  not  admit  of  doubt,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the 
broken  ground  is  passed  through  and  the  mill  can  get 
to  work  on  the  richer  ore  from  the  undisturbed  portions 
of  the  mine  in  the  lower  levels,  not  only  will  the  yield  be 
Increased,  but  the  working  costs  will  be  materially 
lessened.  With  a  yield  of  14  dwts.  and  working-  costs 
at  255.  per  ton,  both  of  which  will  doubtless  be  attained 
in  the  future,  the  loo-stamp  mill  should  earn  dividends 
of  45  per  cent.  With  100  stamps,  however,  the  life  of 
the  mine  will  be  43  years,  and  at  the  present  price  the 
yield  to  the  investor,  after  allowing  for  amortisation, 
will  on  this  basis  be  7  per  cent.  It  will  be  much  more 
profitable  if  the  Company  eventually  decides  to  have  a 
200-stamp  mill,  for  then  dividends  of  90  per  cent,  will 
be  easily  earned,  and  the  net  yield  to  the  investor  will  be 
nearly  13  per  cent. 

The  George  Goch  has  earned  the  right  to  the  title  of 
the  unluckiest  mine  on  the  Witwatersrand  field.  It  is 
on  the  richest  part  of  the  Rand,  but  it  has  had  so  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with  that  the  spirit  and  the  heart 
of  its  managers  must  have  been  utterly  broken.  Now 
another  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  get  the  Company  on 
its  legs  again,  and  a  scheme  of  reconstruction  has  been 
proposed  which  will  raise  p£^i9i,667  more  of  working 
capital.  Each  shareholder  is  to  have  one  share  in  the 
new  Company,  "The  New  Goch  Gold  Mines,  Limited," 
in  exchange  for  every  three  shares  in  the  old  Company, 
and  will  be  entitled  to  apply  for  one  further  new  share 
at  par.  With  the  new  working  capital  provided,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  difficulties  due  to  the  broken  ground  in 
the  upper  levels  may  be  overcome.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  much  richer  ore  exists  on  the  property  than 
that  which  is  at  present  being  milled,  and  in  the  lower 
levels  the  reef  is  probably  much  less  disturbed. 

The  compromise  arrived  at  between  the  London  and 
Paris  Committees  of  the  Mozambique  Company  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  Lisbon  last  week  has  happily  re- 
moved the  tension  which  has  existed  for  some  time  past 
and  it  has  resulted  in  a  very  important  arrangement 


with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  London  directors. 
Henceforward  no  financial  step.s  can  be  taken  without 
the  consent  of  the  London  Committee,  and  this  it  will  be 
seen  gives  to  the  London  directors  an  absolute  veto  on 
any  operations  they  may  think  undesirable,  a  veto  which 
is  of  very  considerable  importance  in  view  of  the  large 
amount  of  money  which  will  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Companj'  when  160,000  or  170,000  new 
shares  are  issued.  Moreover,  the  right  of  the  share- 
holders to  participate  in  any  future  issue  of  shares  has 
been  recognised,  and  by  the  issue  of  60,000  shares  to 
the  London  shareholders  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
shares  were  issued  to  the  Paris  group,  the  relative 
position  of  the  diff'erent  groups  remains  unchanged. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  shareholders  and  for  the  Com- 
pany that  a  crisis  of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy  has 
been  passed  through  so  successfully. 

The  Gill  M'Dowell  Jarrah  Wood  Company,  Limited, 
have  again  secured  the  contract  for  the  supply  of  the 
whole  of  the  Jarrah  timber  required  by  the  Government 
of  Western  Australia  for  the  next  twelve  months.  Last 
year's  contract  expired  in  October,  and  its  renewal  is 
speciallyadvantageous  to  theCompany,  as  the  Westralian 
Government  has  in  hand  several  important  public  works. 
One  of  these  is  the  big  scheme  for  supplying  the 
Coolgardie  goldfields  with  water,  the  one  commodity 
they  have  hitherto  plentifully  lacked.  Another  is  the 
development  of  the  port  of  Bunbury,  which  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  safest  and  best  equipped  in  Western 
Australia.  Here,  of  course,  Jarrah  timber  will  be 
required  in  enormous  quantities  for  piles,  since  it  is  the 
only  wood  which  successfully  resists  the  sea-worm  and 
sea-water.  Gill  M'Dowell,  Limited,  have  wisely 
prepared  in  time  for  the  vastly  increasing  demand. 
Three  large  additional  mills  have  recently  started  work, 
and  three  more  will  start  in  six  or  seven  weeks.  Vessels 
are  being  rapidly  chartered  for  the  European  trade,  and 
the  Company  will  now  be  enabled  to  cope  with  this  while 
also  fulfilling  their  large  Australian  contracts.  There 
is,  therefore,  every  indication  that  the  Company  will  do 
that  extensive  and  profitable  business  which  we  predicted 
at  its  inception.  Both  the  Preference  and  Ordinary 
shares  are  likely  to  prove  a  good  investment,  and  they 
will  probably  rise  considerably  in  value  when  the  first 
dividend  is  declared  in  January  next. 

NEW  ISSUE. 

CHEMAINUS  MINING  AND  SMELTING  COMPANY. 

Vancouver  Island  has  not  yet  been  so  extensively 
worked  for  minerals  as  it  should  be,  and  the  Chemainus 
Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  which  is  formed  to 
acquire  and  work  metalliferous  properties  in  the  island, 
should  have  every  chance  of  success.  The  capital  is 
;^ioo,ooo,  in  £1  shares,  of  which  50,000  are  issued 
to  provide  cash  working  capital.  The  vendors  receive 
the  purchase  money  for  certain  properties  acquired 
wholly  in  shares,  and  only  take  25  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase  price  at  once,  the  remainder  being  paid  to 
them  only  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ore  proved  to 
be  in  sight.  There  is  no  waiver  clause,  and  the  Com- 
pany seems  to  be  in  good  hands.  Like  most  new 
enterprises  of  this  kind,  it  is  a  speculative  undertaking 
which  may  or  may  not  bring  large  profits  to  the  investor. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Peebles. — (i)  There  is  no  probability  of  an  improvement  in 
the  value  of  the  shares  for  some  time  to  come.  (2)  We  do  not 
think  they  are  likely  to  touch  the  price  you  bought  at  ever 
again.    Better  sell. 

Large  Holder. — The  prospects  are  better  than  the  market 
price  would  indicate,  and  we  expect  the  shares  to  improve  in 
value. 

Crux. — We  think  both  the  present  position  and  the  future 
prospects  of  the  Corporation  are  fairly  sound,  and  we  believe 
they  will  go  to  par  again  before  long. 

Westralian. — The  Mountain  Maid  and  Iron  Prince  Mine 
crushed  thirty  tons  of  ore  in  July  last,  giving  an  average  yield 
of  26I  dwts.  The  mine  is  at  present  paying  its  expenses,  and  if 
further  working  capital  is  provided  it  will  probably  achieve 
satisfactory  results. 

W.  B.  (Oxted). — Why  not  try  a  good  Indian  railway,  or,  if 
you  like  to  take  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  high  interest,  one  of 
the  dividend-paying  South  African  mines  which  stand  near  the 
top  of  our  list  ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  "DAVCONIAN"  JUDGE. 
To  the  Editor  ot  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR,— While  fully  agreeing  with  your  esteemed  con- 
tributor, Mr.  Frank  Harris,  in  his  disapproval  of  the 
up-to-date  "  turnover "  sermon,  I  would  point  out  to 
him  that  poor  Canon  Eyton's  "atheistical  utterances" 
on  venal  faith-healing-  are  certainly  supported  by  Scrip- 
ture. The  genuine  faith-healers  have  from  the  first 
shown  the  strictest  professional  etiquette  in  refusing-  all 
fees.  The  celebrated  faith-healer  Elisha  punishes  his 
servant  with  leprosy  for  infringing  this  rule  (2  Kings 
V.  25),  and  the  healing  power  was  undoubtedly  part  of 
the  gift  Simon  had  wished  to  buy  when  rebuffed  by 
Peter  with  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  because  thou 
hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchased 
with  money"  (Acts  viii.  20).  Leprosy  and  sudden 
death  are  severer  punishments  than  any  Christian 
scientists  are  likely  to  receive  even  from  the  most 
Dayconian  judge.— Yours  faithfully,  M.  Jacob. 

[Vet  surely  if  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  the 
healer  is  worthy  of  his.  But  after  all  It  is  not  Christian 
Science  we  are  pleading  for.  We  are  not  believers  in  the 
mummery  ;  but  we  ask  for  justice  and  fair-play. — Ed. 
"S.  R."J 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  November,  1898. 
Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Frank  Harris  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Saturday 
Review  "  has  done  me  an  injustice. 

In  an  article  entitled  "A  Contemptible  Verdict," 
dated  12  November,  Mr.  Harris  states  that  I  swore  at 
the  inquest  at  Kenley  that  my  father  Harold  Frederic 
was  insane. 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  on  my  part  of  a  certain 
legal  term,  I  may  inadvertently  have  given  the  im- 
pression that  I  believed  him  to  be  so.  That  impression 
I  believed  to  have  completely  removed  at  the  next  hear- 
ing, when  I  stated  that  in  my  opinion  my  father  was 
quite  sane,  but,  to  use  my  own  words,  "not  in  his 
usual  mind." 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  remark  that  one  must  needs 
blush  for  a  manhood  that  allows  itself  to  publicly  cast 
slight  and  disrespect  upon  the  perfectly  innocent  name 
of  a  "  girl-child,"  who  is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
world,  "-  Faithfully  yours,  Ruth  Frederic. 

[Miss  Ruth  Frederic  says  that  we  have  done  her  an 
injustice,  while  admitting  that  she  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "insane."  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  she  has  modified  her  first  testimony.  But 
we  think  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
girl  who  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  insane  "  did  not  write  this  histrionic  letter.  Still,  we 
can  assure  Miss  Frederic  that  we  intended  neither 
"slight  nor  disrespect"  to  her  when  we  asserted  that 
her  evidence,  modified  or  unmodified,  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  weigh  for  one  moment  against  that  of 
five  independent  witnesses. — Ed.  "  S.  R."J 

THE  gUEEX'S  HALL  AND  SUNDAY  CONCERTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  words  to 
adequately  express  the  gratitude  I  feel,  both  to  the 
press  and  the  public,  for  the  sympathy  extended  to  me 
in  connexion  with  the  decision  of  the  Licensing  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  the  renewal  of  the  Licence  of  the 
Queen's  Hall  only  on  condition  that  I  agree  to  terms 
tliat,  whether  intended  or  not,  will,  I  fear,  prohibit  the 
continuance  of  my  Sunday  concerts.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  considerable  misapprehension  in  many 
quarters  as  to  how  matters  stand,  so  I  venture  to  ask 
you  to  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  make  the 
position  clear. 

The  Hall  was  opened  in  November,  1893,  and  a 
few  months  later  I  applied  to  the  Council  for  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  give  concerts  on  Sundays.  This 
permission  is,  I  understand,  a  pure  matter  of  dis- 
cretion, and  can  be  given  at  any  time.  The  character 
of  the  concerts  that  have  been  given  since   1894  has 


never  been  called  in  question,  and  even  my  opponents 
admit  that  no  possible  objection  can  be  taken  to  them. 
The  prices  charged  for  seats  range  between  6d.  and  3.V. , 
so  as  not  to  exclude  any  section  of  the  public.  Any  one 
who  has  had  experience  in  organizing  concerts  will 
know  that  the  most  to  be  expected  from  concerts  such 
as  mine  is  that  the  heavy  expenses  will  be  covered — in- 
deed, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  result  would  not 
follow  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  members  of  my 
choir  and  others  give  loyally  and  ungrudgingly — froni 
pure  love  of  their  art,  and  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
rendering  a  service  to  the  community — ^most  valuable 
help. 

In  July.  1897,  an  action  of  Williams  v.  Wright 
was  tried  before  Lord  Justice  Collins,  which  involved  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  the  Sunday  concerts  at  the 
Queen's  Hall,  and  in  the  result  the  judge  decided  that 
the  concerts,  as  given  by  me,  were  legal.  No  appeal 
was  made  from  this  judgment,  and  consequently  It  is  a 
binding  authority  on  the  construction  of  the  Act  of 
George  III. 

The  legality  of  the  concerts  being  thus  established, 
the  question  arises  whether  anything  has  happened  to 
lead  the  Council  to  withdraw  the  permission  they  gave 
me  four  years  back.  I  do  not  know  of  anything.  Not 
a  single  complaint  of  any  sort  or  kind  has  to  my  know- 
ledge ever  been  made  against  the  concerts.  After  all 
the  thought,  labour  and  expense  involved  in  bringing 
the  concerts  to  their  present  state  of  efficiency,  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  conceive  any  reason  why,  practically  with- 
out warning  or  notice,  the  permission  given  me  so  long 
back  should  now  be  withdrawn.  I  can  only  hope  the 
Committee's  new  conditions  will  be  struck  out  when  its- 
report  comes  up  before  the  full  Council  for  confirmation 
on  the  25th  inst. 

Since  the  hearing  on  Friday  it  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge that  my  opponents  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Council  printed  documents  which  I  have  reason  to 
believe  contained  a  tissue  of  misstatements  with  re- 
ference to  the  concerts,  which,  had  the  opportunity 
been  given  to  me,  I  could  easily  have  refuted.  I  am  now- 
endeavouring  to  obtain  copies  of  these  documents. 
How  far  the  Committee  was  influenced  by  the  allega- 
tions so  made  I  cannot,  of  course,  say.  I  must  leave  the 
public,  however,  to  form  its  own  opinion  on  the  real 
merits  of  my  opponents'  case  when  they  adopt  such 
tactics  to  gain  the  advantage  which  for  the  moment 
they  have  obtained. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Newman. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  IMPUDENCE  AND  SPURIOUS 
CULTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  S.-vturday  Review. 

Sir, — We  cannot  enter  into  an  "academic"  dis- 
cussion, dear  as  It  may  be  to  the  scholastic  soul  of 
Mr.  A.  A.  Thomas,  as  to  whether  such  phrases  as 
"preposterous  person,"  "his  native  obscurity,"  &c., 
are  plagiarisms  of  "the  language  of  the  cabstand." 
But  is  not  Mr.  A.  A.  Thomas,  In  his  natural  eagerness 
to  vilify  us,  somewhat  unfortunate  in  choosing  a  set  ofc 
persons  who,  as  a  rule,  have  received  an  excellent 
board-school  education  ?  Or  does  he  class  "cabbies" 
with  Hooligans  ? 

Mr.  Thomas  asks  why  we  pose.  If  he  means  what 
we  arc  standing  out  for,  the  answer  is  an  easy  one.  We 
are  standing  out  first — 

For  clearness  and  definiteness  in  the  functions  of 
education  that  secondary  and  primary  should  respectively 
fulfil  in  any  rational  system  of  national  education.  It  is 
this  that  the  Board  Schools  are  trying  to  prevent  for 
selfish  motives.  In  the  words  of  a  masterly  article  that 
appeared  in  your  pages  last  week,  "the  School  Boards 
wish  to  play,'in  educational  matters,  the  same  role  played 
formerly  by  the  Jesuits  in  public  afi"alrs,  and  do  not  mind 
damaging'thc  cause  of  lii<rhcr  education  provided  they 
can  get  the  p(nvcr  inlo  their  oivn  /nni'/s." 

It  is  to  this  party  that  Mr.  .'\.  A.  Thomas  and  his 
"obscurantist"  friends  belong.  But  the  Eton  and 
Christchurch  lo  which  he  appeals  are  not  so  short- 
sighted as  Mr.  Thomas  fondly  imagines.  They  recog- 
nise that  the  cause  of  all  the  secondary  schools  is  theirs 
also,  and  that  if  they  allowed  the  foreshore  of  the  lower 
secondary  schools  to  be  washed  away,  they,  the  solidl 
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cli.i>         'liiiL>.  woiilil  l>o  impcillloJ  by  tlio  risiiii^-  tlootl 
of  spii-'        Jiilturo  ;uul  siipoi  licial  traiiiinj;-. 

This  iMinj^^s  us,  then,  to  our  second  point.  We  stand 
for  sound  eullure  and  tiiorouj,'-!!  trainini;  against  tliat 
whieh  is  superficial  and  spurious.  (We  thank  the  Jew 
for  tcachiuj,'-  us  that  word.)  llow  rotten,  superficial  and 
--piirious  appears  to  be  the  teacliin^^  ijivon  in  tlie  lioard 
Schools  and  the  Continuation  Schools  may  be  seen  by 
mother  strikinj^  quotation  from  the  same  article.  The 
caseof  the  livening- Continuation  Schools  reveals  the  utter 
rottenness  and  futility  of  our  entire  national  system. 
The  whole  scheme  of  "these  evening  classes  is  destroyed 
by  the  .v/r/A-  0/'  /i>nonincr  in  which  children  leave  the 
tfiementary  schools,  and  the  "  effect  on  hii^hcr  education 
is  disastrous."  And  this  is  the  precious  system  that 
Mr.  Thomas  wishes  to  extend  !  Fcrd.  sap.  We  will  now 
-deal  very  briefly  with  the  two  points  that  Mr.  Thomas 
has  attempted  to  censure,  and  with  those  he  left  alone. 

(i.)  If  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
Conference  at  the  Guildhall  merely  resulted  in  well- 
deserved  compliments,  we  can  only  pity  his  fatuity.  The 
meaning-  of  the  first  resolution  was  that  the  committee 
should  prepare  a  scheme  (which  they  are  actually  doing-). 
See  the  seconder's  speech,  who  said  :  "  Many  are 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  now  acting-,"  and  this 
rcsolnfion  will  put  the  matter  into  a  practical  shape  for 
dealing-  with  it.  To  suggest  that  these  resolutions  were 
mere  compliments  is  a  tine  instance  of  the  obscurantist 
method.  Furthermore,  w^e  were  very  careful  to  say  that 
the  verdict  of  the  speakers,  not  of  the  Conference,  was  in 
favour  of  higher  commercial  education  ;  this  is  self- 
evident  to  any  one  who  was  present  at  the  Conference, 
or  who  has  read  through  the  report.  But  Mr.  Thomas' 
fundamental  error  must  apparently  run  through  the 
proposals  of  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  L.C.C., 
which  includes  such  experts  as  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
Doctor  Garnett,  Hon.  Lyulph-Stanley,  Mr.  E.  Bond, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Organ.  For  these  mistaken  gentlemen 
have  had  the  audacity  to  propose  starting  hig-her  com- 
mercial education  at  the  London  College.  How  they 
must  quake  before  the  practical  strictures  of  this 
*'  root-and-branch  "  critic. 

(2.)  Secondly,  we  are  glad  to  have  brought  Mr. 
Thomas  to  book  more  or  less  on  what  he  exactly  meant 
on  the  subject  of  commercial  training.  There  is  still, 
however,  a  slight  ambiguity  about  the  "lower  class  of 
travellers,"  &c.  Does  he  mean  the  best  or  the  rank 
and  file  of  travellers?  If  he  means  the  latter,  then,  as 
nve  said  before,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  him  on  this 
point  ;  but  in  the  terribly  chaotic  state  of  our  primary 
education,  it  is  manifest  that  our  Board  schools  will  have 
■much  difficulty  to  supply  even  the  "rank  and  file," 
and  the  superior  class  will  probably  always  be  the  better 
for  a  secondary  education. 

As  regards  the  sneer  at  Latin  and  Greek,  the  shortest 
way  will  be  to  give  the  speaker's  own  words  : — "  I  fail 
to  find  any  demand  for  Latin  and  Greek "  (which  his 
trades  unionist  journal  printed  in  big  type).  What 
is  the  sense  of  these  words  if  they  were  not  a  "  cut  "  at 
the  secondary  schools  ?  Will  our  obscurantist  friend 
explain  ? 

To  save  space,  we  will  put  in  t'ne  form  of  questions 
the  other  points  Mr.  A.  A.  Thomas  left  untouched. 

(i.)  Does  he  still  ignore  the  delimitation  agreed  upon 
between  the  higher  grade  and  secondary  teachers,  or 
if  he  does  not,  why  does  he  talk  of  building-  up  the 
-educational  edifice  "  step  by  step,"  even  supposing  the 
"bottom  rung  is  in  place,"  whereas,  as  the  article 
already  cited  says,  it  is  "  in  a  far  more  deplorable  state 
of  inefficiency  than  the  others?" 

(2.)  Will  he  give  "  chapter  and  verse  "  for  the  "  im- 
plication that  commercial  education  should  be  confined 
to  secondary  schools?" 

(3.)  Where  did  he  find  any  evidence  for  his  state- 
ment "about  those  who  wish  to  circumscribe  the 
•opportunities  of  the  working  man's  child  ?  " 

(4.)  What  are  the  "  any  other  institutions  "  which 
do  even  worse  work  in  modern  languages  than  the  day 
and  evening  classes  of  the  School  Boa,rd  ?  We  refer  to 
the  "crowning  glory  "  passage  given  last  week. 

(5.)  Does  he  still  persist  in  his  obscurantist  method 
of  calling  "scholarships"  -what  this  year  were  mere 
:selections  ? 

(6.)  Does  he  still  gravely  consider  that  the  present 
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Hoaril  School  slaiV,  or  if  lie  likes,  any  other  set  of  men, 
can  get  up  "new"  subjects  in  their  spare  moments, 
sullicienlly  thoroti<ihly  to  be  able  to  leach  them  pioperly 
even  in  merely  iiigher-gradc  commercial  schools,  to 
which  Mr.  Thomas  proposes  at  present  in  his  sapience 
to  restrict  the  conimercial  education  of  this  country? 

We  have  no  personal  quarrel  with  the  School  Board  ; 
we  wish  to  see  it  in  its  own  sphere  as  elficient  as 
possible,  but  when  it  comes  poaching  on  the  pre- 
serves of  higher  education,  be  it  secondary  or  technical, 
we  mean  to  fight  it  in  the  interests  of  sound  culture  and 
thorough  training.  That  which  is  to  save  England  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  in  industry,  commerce  and 
civilisation,  is  not  the  multiplication  of  mediocrity  a 
thousandfold,  but  an  adequate  training  and  culture  for 
the  highest  intellects  such  as  a  Board  School  can  never 
give.  Pro  Patria. 

ANIMAL  PROTECTION  AND  BIG  GAME. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  recent  correspondence  in  the  "Review" 
concerning  the  Extermination  of  Big  Game  and  Dog 
Muz;^ling  greatly  interests  all  those  of  us  who  love 
Nature,  and  animals  particularly,  for  their  own  sake. 
Mr.  Sidney  Bryant  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  there  is 
a  growing  public  opinion  against  the  ruthless  war  now 
carried  on,  not  only  against  the  larger  wild  animals, 
but  also  against  the  smaller  birds  and  butterflies.  I 
have  always  contended  that  these  creatures  belong  to 
the  public  at  large,  and  ought  not  to  be  merely  the  prey 
of  the  sportsman  seeking  his  own  selfish  pleasure,  or 
the  satisfaction  of  his  pride,  nor  ought  our  rnost 
beautiful  birds  and  butterflies  and  flowers  to  be  subject 
to  the  mania  of  the  mere*'  collector.  In  Leadenhall 
market  on  Saturday  evening  last,  at  different  poulterers' 
stalls,  I  saw  boxes  of  larks  ready  for  the  cook,  a 
beautiful  goldfinch  hanging  head  downwards,  also  that 
glorious  creature  the  kingfisher,  a  picturesque  jay,  and 
a  large  white  owl.  These  things  are  sent  up  by  game- 
keepers to  find  buyers  amongst  the  people  who  indulge 
in  the  barbarism  of  stuffed  birds.  Here  is  a  story  told 
in  the  pages  of  my  magazine  by  a  medical  man  as  to 
what  he  had  seen  on  the  estate  of  a  benevolent  earl  in 
one  of  the  south-western  counties  : — • 

"  Once  I  was  passing,  as  I  often  did  and  still  do, 
through  the  park  of  this  very  man,  and  I  heard  some 
awful  screams,  discordant  and  horrid  squalls.  I  hurried 
to  the  spot.  There  I  found  his  lordship's  second  keeper 
flinging  into  the  air  by  a  string  a  jay  whose  wing  he 
had  broken.  The  heartrending  screams  of  the  jay  rang 
through  the  wood.  I  know  that  keeper  well,  have 
known  him  fourteen  years,  have  twice  saved  his  life, 
saw  him  the  other  day.  'What  are  you  doing?'  I 
said.  '  Shooting  jays,  the  nasty  vermin,  sir,'  he 
replied,  with  a  grin.  '  We  catch  a  few  jays,  break  their 
wings  or  legs,  fasten  a  bit  of  string  to  the  broken  limb, 
and  throw  them  up.  Don't  they  scream  !  Then  you 
see  all  the  jays  come  flying  down  and  we  shoot  them. 
We  do  it  all  through  the  season.' 

"  '  Is  your  master  aware  of  this  fiendish  cruelty?  '  I 
inquired.  'Oh,  yes,  sir;  if  he  is  not,  he  ought.  How 
are  you  going  to  kill  the  jays  ?  '  " 

As  to  the  Dog  Muzzling,  of  which  your  corre- 
spondents, "Ex-Tory"  and  "  G.  B.,"  write,  they  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  run  by  Mr.  Walter  Long,  took  its  marching 
orders  from  two  prominent  experimenters  on  living 
animals,  the  late  Sir  Everett  Millais  and  Mr.  _  V. 
Horsley,  both  of  whom  strongly  recommended  muzzling, 
and  the  latter  in  addition  told  the  Board  to  ignore  the 
opposition  of  dog-owners  and  to  insist  on  rigid 
muzzling.  These  gentlemen  represented  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Hydrophobia  and  Reform  of  the 
Dog  Laws — a  society  which  has  no  local  abode  or 
habitation,  and  is  merely  a  little  secret  clique  of 
conspirators  against  dogs  and  dog-owners.  I  re- 
commend your  readers  to  read  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Agricultnral  Board's  Departmental  Com- 
mittee, two  years  since,  where  they  will  find  plenty  of 
skilled  veterinary  evidence  against  muzzling,  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  the  opinion  and  experience  of 
great  authorities  like  Mr.  Sewell  were  never  sought  by 
this  precious  Committee. — Your  obedient  servant. 

The  Editor  of  the  "Animals'  Friend." 
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REVIEWS. 

THE    SOL'DAX  CAMPAIGNS. 

"  Tlie  Egyptian  Soudan,  its  Loss  and  Recover)-."  By 
Henry  S.  L.  Alford,  Lieutenant  Royal  Scots 
Fusiliers,  and  W.  Dennistoun  Sword,  Lieutenant 
North  Staffordshire  Reg'iment.  London  :  Mac- 
inillan. 

TWO  young  officers.  Lieutenant  Alford  and  Lieutenant 
Sword,  engaged  in  the  recent  operations  under 
Lord  Kitchener,  have  done  a  smart  bit  of  book-making 
in  getting  through  the  press  the  volume  which  professes 
to  be  an  account  of  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the 
Egyptian  Soudan.  Of  course,  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
It  is  simply  a  workmanlike  description  of  the  marching 
and  fighting  done  in  the  two  campaigns  which  resulted 
in  the  British  occupation  respectively  of  Dongola  and 
Khartoum.  It  has  been  rendered  interesting  to  the 
general  public  by  a  number  of  portraits  and  illustrations, 
while  the  excellent  maps  make  it  useful  to  professional 
students.  The  authors  have  a  kind  word  for  everybody, 
even  for  war  correspondents.  But  the  suinmit  of  official 
geniality  is  attained  when  they  declare  that  the  Khedive, 
to  whom  the  book  is  respectfully  dedicated,  "  endeared 
himself" — but  this  was  in  1896 — to  "all  ranks  of  his 
army  "  by  the  anxiety  which  he  constantly  showed  for 
the  welfare  of  his  soldiers.  These  young  men  should 
get  on.  They  have  nothing  unpleasant  to  say  about 
the  contractors  who  supplied  or  the  officers  who  accepted 
boots  which  parted  with  their  soles  at  a  critical  point 
in  the  late  campaign,  so  that  "a  number  of  men  had  to 
finish  the  journey  bare-footed."  And  they  pass  quite 
pleasantly  over  a  painful  episode  in  the  advance  on 
Dongola.  Let  us  quote  their  words  :  "The  Staffords 
bivouacked,  not  by  the  river,  but  by  a  sluggish  piece 
of  backwater,  which  the  medical  officer,  immediately 
on  our  arrival,  declared  to  be  absolutely  poisonous  ; 
but  the  men  were  quite  incapable  of  marching  another 
yard,  so  they  had  to  drink  it  or  walk  a  mile.  As  it 
was,  a  good  many  drank  a  quantity  of  it,  with  the 
result  that  over  twenty  died  of  fever  shortly  after- 
wards." Let  all  allowance  be  made  for  a  hard  day's 
work,  for  the  desert  heat,  and  the  torturing  thirst. 
Still,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  what  kind  of  discipline 
was  maintained  by  the  officers  of  such  a  regiment. 
The  authors  suggest  that  English  troops  in  the  Soudan 
should  be  provided  with  larger  water-bottles  than  those 
now  issued  to  them.  Yes— and  the  officers  with  a  little 
common  sense.  The  black  troops,  by  the  way,  had 
resisted  the  temptation — but  then,  we  are  told,  their 
bottles  were  half  as  large  again,  and  they  had  been 
specially  trained  to  do  without  drink.  We  can  scarcely 
believe  that  the  officers  of  the  North  Stafford  regiment 
saw  no  harm  in  permitting  their  men  to  imbibe  essence 
of  cholera.  They  must  simply  have  let  them  get  out 
of  hand.  We  wonder  whether  this  incident  was 
brought  to  the  Sirdar's  knowledge  when  he  wrote  that 
he  "  could  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  conduct  of  the 
North  Staffordshire  battalion  throughout  the  campaign." 

That  no  attempt  is  made  to  disguise  even  so  dis- 
creditable an  incident — one  of  the  authors  belongs  to 
the  regiment  concerned — illustrates  what  may  be  called 
the  unconscious  candour  of  the  book.  The  other  merits 
area  certain  easy  style  of  writing,  which  does  not  often 
pass  into  mere  carelessness,  and  a  considerable  power 
of  explaining  tactical  dispositions.  Without  assuming 
the  airs  of  the  military  professor,  the  writers  seem  to 
know  just  how  much  knowledge — it  is  not  very  much — 
they  may  safely  take  for  granted  in  their  readers. 
In  describing,  for  instance,  the  operations  before  the 
battle  of  Hafir,  they  make  it  quite  clear  why,  in  aban- 
doning Kerma  on  the  approach  of  the  British,  and 
crossing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  Wad-el-Bishara 
had  "at  one  stroke  rendered  powerless  the  whole  of  the 
.Sirdar's  force  except  the  artillery  and  gunboats."  This 
they  call  "  one  of  the  most  masterly  tactics  ever  pursued 
in  Soudan  warfare,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Emir  who  devised  it — then  only  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  was  the  most  capable  soldier  in  the  Khalifa's 
army.  He  was,  however,  wounded  by  a  shell  in  the 
ensuing  engagement,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the 
Atbara. 

The  book  makes  an  especial  appeal  to  military  readers 
and  their   friends   by   appendices,   one  of  which  is  a 


complete  roll  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the  exp  cions 
of  1896  and  1897-8,  while  it  records  the  names  oT  all  the 
officers  and  men  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  Nile  during 
the  last  three  years,  with  the  places  at  which  they  died 
or  were  killed.  The  interest  of  the  whole  compilation, 
is,  in  fact,  mainly  professional.  And  this  applies  to  the 
excuse  offered  for  the  wholesale  "recommendations" 
made  by  a  certain  distinguished  general  who  has 
not  been  in  other  respects  remarkable  for  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  colleagues  and  subordinates. 
"It  was  generally  understood,"  we  are  told,  "that 
these  officers  were  mentioned  (and  rewarded)  not  solely 
for  their  services  in  the  Dongola  Expedition,  but,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  for  the  important  part  they  had  played 
in  bringing  the  Egyptian  Army  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection." 

A  useful  remark  is  made  as  to  the  deceptiveness  of 
ordinary  maps  in  regard  to  the  more  sparsely  inhabited 
parts  of  the  Soudan.  They  always  seem  to  fail  us  when 
we  attempt  to  follow  a  campaign.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  in  1896.  The  maps  positively  bristle  with 
the  names  of  places,  and  "  we  are  innocently  expected 
to  find  most  of  the  chief  places  named."  But  it  appears 
that  any  small  collection  of  mud  huts  is  eagerly  inscribed 
by  the  enterprising  cartographer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  "  there  are  no  real  villages,"  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  word.  The  headman  of  a  district  calls  it  after 
himself,  and  when  he  dies  the  name  is  very  often 
changed  by  his  successor.  Sometimes  the  villagers 
move  off  in  a  body  either  up  or  down  stream,  and  the 
old  site  is  either  destroyed  or  deserted. 

MR.    NEWBOLT'S  POEMS. 

"The  Island  Race."     By  Henry  Newbolt.  London: 
Mathews. 

WE  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Newbolt,  though  an  excellent 
patriot,  is  not  a  very  judicious  man.  He  pub- 
lished last  year  a  pamphlet  of  ballads,  called  "  Admirals 
All,"  which  achieved  a  success  so  sudden  that  it  must 
have  surprised  him.  He  found  himself  compared  with 
Tyrtaeus  and  Campbell  and  Mr.  Kipling,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  those  warlike  bards.  Perhaps  he  took  it 
all  for  gospel  truth  ;  perhaps  his  head  was  a  little 
turned.  The  fact  about  those  twelve  stirring  pieces  was 
that  they  came  in  the  nick  of  time.  People  were 
thinking  about  the  fleet,  and  a  possible  naval  war,  and 
the  necessity  for  keeping  up  England's  magnificence 
upon  the  main.  There  was  put  into  our  hands  those 
fine  marching  songs,  "  Drake's  Drum,"  "The  Fighting 
Temdraire,"  and  "  San  Stefano,"  where  a  direct  appeal 
to  national  sentiments  was  made  with  a  roll  and  a 
refrain,  and  where  the  pathos  of  fighting  by  sea  was 
spiritedly  dealt  upon.  We  grudge  Mr.  Newbolt  none 
of  the  credit  which  his  clever  brown  pamphlet  brought 
him,  but  we  are  afraid  that  when  the  reviewers  told  him 
he  was  a  poet,  he  was  a  little  too  complacent  in 
believing  them. 

He  now  comes  forward  with  a  volume,  called  "  The 
Island  Race" — an  ambitious  title.  We  find,  on  examin- 
ation, that  all  the  twelve  pieces  of  1897  are  distributed 
through  it,  and  that  it  contains  twenty-eight  new  oneS;, 
all,  as  the  author  is  careful  to  state,  composed  since 
"Admirals  All."  Had  he  not  told  us  this,  we  might 
have  supposed  that  the  success  of  the  earlier  ballads 
had  led  him  to  bring  forth  out  of  the  stores  of  youth 
verses  that  had  long  languished  for  the  light.  There  is 
not  one  of  the  new  poems  which  has  the  undeniable 
magic  of  "  Drake's  Drum,"  which  certainly  did— and 
does  — go  to  the  heart.  There  is  not  one  which  equals 
in  melancholy  music  the  song  of  "The  Fighting 
Tcmeraire."  The  new  ballads  seem  written  by  a 
beginner  feeling  his  way  to  the  art  of  verse.  We  know 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  therefore  we  fear  there  is 
no  alternative  ;  they  are  the  work  of  an  amateur,  who 
trilled  out  one  clear,  natural  note,  and  now  is  vainly 
trying  to  recapture  it. 

Mr.  Newbolt's  knowledge  of  metre  has  always  seemed 
to  us  to  be  rough  ;  in  his  new  poems  we  are  surprised 
to  find  it  frequently  defective  : — 

"  Past  seven  o'clock  :  time  to  be  gone  ; 
Twelfth-night's  over,  and  dawn  shivering  up  : 
A  hasty  cut  of  the  loaf,  a  steaming  cup, 
Down  to  the  door,  and  there  is  Coachman  John." 
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\\\- fancy  to  ourselves  how  neatly  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
would  have  treated  sueh  a  theme,  and  how  much  niore 
charm  of  verse  and  fulness  of  picturesque  impression  he 
would  have  packed  into  such  a  quatrain.  When  Mr. 
Newbolt  writes 

"  1  wonder  if  the  tramps  come  near  eiioui;h 
As  they  thrash  to  and  fro, 
And  the  battle-ships'  bells  rin^'  clear  enouj^h 
To  be  heard  down  below  ; 
If  thro'  all  the  lone  watch  that  he's  a-keepin^^  there, 
And  the  lon^-,  cold  nio-ht  that  lags  a-creepinj,-  there, 
The  voices  of  the  sailor-men  shall  comfort  hmi 
When  the  ^reat  ships  go  by," 
we  say  to  ourselves,  These  are  Mr.   Kiplmg's  ideas, 
rds',  metrical  effects,  but  how  infinitely  less  skilfully 

'd  than  bv  the  author  of  "  The  Seven  Seas. 
While,  however,  Mr.  Newbolfs  extended  poems  have 
proved  a  great  disappointment,  and  have  settled,  we  are 
afraid,  any  question  of  his  taking  eminent  or  enduring 
place  among  poets,  there  are  not  a  few  ballads  in  this 
collection- besides  those  already  known— which  would 
make  effective  pieces  for  recitation.  "A  Song  of 
Exmoor"  forms  a  capital  pendant  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves^ 
popular  poem  on  the  same  subject.  "  Admiral  Death 
had  it  been  published  with  the  earlier  instalment,  would 
have  very  well  passed  muster.  We  have  a  difficulty  in 
pointing  to  a  third  quite  so  good  as  these.  The 
attempts  to  tell  stories  of  Indian  warfare  in  loose,  nar- 
rative rhyme  seem  to  us  practically  failures.  And  so  we 
are  obliged  to  close  by  repeating  that  Mr.  Newbolt  is 
an  injudicious  man  ;  he  should  have  left  us  to  our 
enjoyment  of  "  Drake's  Drum  "  and  "  Admirals  All." 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON. 

"Stonewall  Jackson,  and  the  American  Civil  War." 
By  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  London  : 
Longmans. 

''T'HE  mere  substance  of  Colonel  Henderson's  work, 
J-     which  runs  to  something  like  1500  pages,  might 
well  inspire  misgivings  in  any  one  at  all  experienced  in 
modern  military  histories  and  biographies.  Moreover, 
the  subject  of  these  massive  volumes  is  one  that  has 
emploved  many  writers,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
with  distinguished  results.    There  is  Cooke's  exceed- 
ingly stirring  life  of  Jackson,  of  which  we  gladly  note 
Colonel  Henderson  writes  in  fitting  terms.    Then  there  is 
the  biography  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dabney,  which  did  more  to 
establish  Jackson's  fame  than  any  other  work  issued 
during  the  progress  of  the  war  or  during  the  prolific  period 
of  book-production  that  ensued  at  its  close.    "  Jhe  need 
of  a  successor  "  to  this  work  of  Jackson's  Chief  of  the 
Staff  is,  as  Colonel  Henderson  remarks,  "  not  at  once 
apparent."    Nevertheless,  the  successor  is  unquestion- 
ably worthy  of  the  final  position  in  the  succession,  and 
Colonel  Henderson's  work  must  rank  as  definitive.  It 
is  altogether  of  first-rate  excellence,  admirable  in  judg- 
ment and  the  sense  of  proportion,  lucid,  well  ordered 
and  captivating,  both  as  a  biography  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personalities  of  modern  military  history,  and 
as  an  exposition  of  brilliant  strategy.    One  qualification, 
the  most  valuable  in  the  military  writer's  equipment. 
Colonel   Henderson  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Like  the  late  Mr.  George  Hooper,  he  is  master  of  the 
art  of  exposition,  without  which  the  best  sketch-plans 
and  maps,  with  which  the  work  is  fully  furnished,  and 
the  assistance    of   Major  Hotchkiss,  Jackson's  topo- 
graphical engineer,  would  have  availed  little.  He  sets  forth 
the  delicate  manoeuvres  of  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  for  example,  or  the  audacious  movements  initiated 
by  Lee  and  Jackson,  which  led  up  to  Chancellorsville, 
with  admirable  clearness,  perfect  continuity  and  com- 
plete grasp  of  detail.     As  striking  instances  of  this 
expository  skill  we  would  cite  Colonel  Henderson's 
account  of  the  operations  at   Cross  Keys  and  Port 
Republic,  when  Jackson  turned  on  Shields  and  Fremont, 
who  thought  they  were  pursuing  a  retreating  force  of 
"demoralised  rebels,"  and  demolished  them;  and  the 
graphic  story  of  Jackson's  famous  march  when  he  got 
behind  Pope's  army  and  captured  the  Federal  depot  at 
Manassas  Junction  with  Its  prodigious  stores  and  war 
material.    It  is  not  absolutely  certain,  by  the  way,  who 
was  the  originator  of  the  plan  of  campaign  of  which  the 
great  march  to  Pope's  rear  was  a  preliminary  stage. 


Dr.  McGuire  says,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Henderson, 
"Jackson  was  so  reticent  that  it  was  only  by  accident 
that  we  ever  found  out  what  he  proposed  to  do,  and 
there  is  no  staff  officer  living  (1H97)  who  could  throw- 
any  light  on  the  matter."     Hut,  he  adds,  he  believes 
from  what  he  observed  while  Lee  and  Jackson  were 
conferring  together,  the  day  before  the  great  march, 
that  Jackson   "  suggested  the    movement    as   it  was 
made,"  though  he  has  no  complete  proof  of  his  suppo- 
sition.   Jackson's  skill  and  resources  as  a  tactician  are, 
of  course,  fully  illustrated  in  Colonel  Henderson's  nar- 
rative of  his  campaigns.     His  military  career  was  not 
"all  hard  fighting,'"'  it  Is  well  Insisted  upon,  though 
the    popular    view  of  "Stonewall"    Jackson  Is  that 
he  was  a  hard  and  resolute  fighter,  a  kind  of  fiery 
Puritan,  a  latter-day  "Ironside";  one  who  achieved 
popularity  with  his  men  and  in  the  country  from  the 
outset  of  his  career.     Colonel  Henderson  shows  that 
the  popularity,  and  the  reputation,  were  of  much  slower 
growth  than  is  generally  supposed.     It  is  seen,  frorn  the 
very  interesting  account  of  Jackson's  youthful  training 
at  home  and  iit  West  Point,  that  he  showed  very  little 
promise  of  future  distinction,  and  was  far  froin  being 
popular.     So  far  from  "hard  fighting,"  and  nothing 
more,  constituting  his  career,  "his  time  and  thoughts," 
says  Colonel  Henderson,    "were   more  occupied  by 
strategy,  that  is,  by  combinations  made  out  of  the 
enemy's  sight,  than 'by  tactics,  that  is,  by  manoeuvres 
made  In    the  enemy's  presence."    Lee's  estimate  of 
Jackson  Is  well  known  :  "  Such  an  executive  officer  the 
sun  never  shone  on.    I  have  but  to  show  him  my  design, 
and  I  know  that  If  It  can  be  done  it  will  be  done."  Some 
writers  have  taken  this  opinion  as  epitomising  Jackson's 
military  capacity.     In  other  words,  to  quote  Colonel 
Henderson,  "  Because  he  could  carry  out  orders  to  the 
letter,  it  is  assumed  he  was  no  master  of  strategy." 
But,  as  is  amply  proved  In  these  volumes,  there  is 
absolutely  no  basis  for  this  judgment,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  contrary  to  the  verdict  expressed   in  Lee's 
famous  letter  written  after  hearing  of  Jackson's  fatal 
wounds.     Like  other  interesting  questions  that  arise  in 
the  course   of  his   admirable  work,  this   subject  is 
judicially  treated  by  Colonel  Henderson. 

"THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  HOMER." 

By  W.   C.  Lavvton. 


"The  Successors  of  Homer. 
London  :  Innes. 

THIS  is  a  popular,  but  careful  and  useful,  attempt  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm  which  exists  In  the  minds  of 
most  educated  people  between  the  "Iliad"  and  the 
"Odyssey"  on  the  one  hand,  and  ^schylus  on  the 
other.  This  represents  a  period  of  at  least  four 
centuries.  In  which  poetry  continued  to  be  written,  more 
or  less  on  the  Homeric  model,  so  far  as  metre,  general 
spirit  and  even  dialect  were  concerned,  of  all  of  which  we 
know  comparatively  little.  This  post-Homeric  verse 
has  been  somewhat  neglected  by  the  popularlsers  of 
scholarship.  Even  the  most  inspired  and  consummate 
portion  of  it,  the  so-called  Homeric  hymns,  has  never 
been  edited  in  English  with  proper  annotation,  and  two 
of  the  best  existing  critical  commentaries  on  Hellenic 
verse  in  our  language.  Prof.  Jebb's  "Greek  Poetry," 
and  the  "Greek  Poetry"  of  J.  A.  Symonds,  omit  all 
consideration  of  them.  Heslod  has  attracted  more 
attention,  but  not  exhaustively,  while  Homeric  scholars, 
even  in  Germany,  cannot  escape  from  the  charge  of 
having  given  Insufficient  care  to  the  light  thrown  upon 
the  development  of  poetry  by  the  Epic  cycle. 

Prof.  Lawton's  monograph  is  occupied  w^ith  four 
distinct  branches  of  his  subject.  The  first  is  usually 
described  as  post-Homeric,  '  although  three  groups  of 
lost  epics  which  are  united  In  the  term  Cyclic  were  in 
all  probability  either  contemporaneous  with  the  "  Iliad" 
or  composed  very  soon  afterwards.  Of  the  Cyclic 
Theogony  and  Titanomachia  we  know  too  little  to 
dogmatise  with  safety,  but  so  far  as  we  can  safely  gather 
from  what  Proclus  reports,  they  seem  to  have  dealt 
with  myths  In  an  essentially  primitive  manner,  and  with 
a  crudity  more  barbarous  than  the  spirit  of  the  "  Iliad." 
Of  the  Trojan  epics  proper,  antiquity  certainly  recognised 
eight,  of  which  we  possess  only  the  world-famous  two. 
The  "  Kypria,"  a  poem  the  loss  of  which  is  more  than 
usually  to  be  regretted,  led  up  to  the  events  described 
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in  the  "  Iliad,"  and  the  fact  that  it  consisted  of  eleven 
books  has  been  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  its 
twelfth  book  was  shorn  away  to  make  room  for  the  first 
book  of  its  illustrious  successor.  Of  all  these  very 
curious  poems  very  scanty  fragments  exist,  and  scarcely 
anything  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  them 
since  Welcker  published  his  useful  work,  "  Der  Epische 
Cyclus."  The  fragments  themselves,  which  were  col- 
lected by  Kinkel,  have  been  agreeably  translated  by 
Prof.  Lawton  in  the  volume  before  us.  But  he  seems 
entirely  to  overlook  the  comic  poems,  and  even, 
strangely  enough,  the  "  Margites." 

All  these  Cyclic  epics  bore  upon  them,  as  we  con- 
jecture, the  trace  of  their  Asiatic  origin.  But  when  we 
arrive  at  Hesiod,  we  reach  the  first  Greek  poet  of  whose 
localised  existence  in  Europe  we  have  authentic  know- 
ledge. With  his  personal  confessions  and  his  rustic 
touches  of  life  in  the  village  of  Ascra,  in  Bceotia,  Hesiod 
appeals  to  us  as  a  definite  human  being,  however  com- 
pletely we  reject  the  ridiculous  legends  of  his  life 
preserved  by  the  scholiasts.  Prof.  Lawton's  analysis  of 
the  "  Works  and  Days  "  is  useful  ;  on  the  "  Theogony," 
which  appears  to  interest  him  less,  he  is  not  quite  so 
suggestive,  but  his  translations  are  excellently  adapted 
to  enable  the  ordinary  reader  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
this,  the  earliest  sketch  of  systematic  Hellenic  theology 
which  we  possess. 

On  the  Hymns  or  PreJudes,  Prof.  Lawton  cannot  be 
said  to  be  exhaustive.  The  general  reader  will  find  this 
portion  of  the  subject  treated  with  greater  exactness, 
though  with  greater  brevity,  in  Prof.  Murray's  "  History 
of  Greek  Literature,"  which  Prof.  Lawton  does  not 
seem  to  have  met  with.  (His  work,  we  may  observe 
in  passing,  does  not  strike  us  as  having  been  collated 
with  all  the  latest  authorities.)  But  the  copious  trans- 
lations from  the  Hymns  to  Apollo  and  to  Demeter  will 
be  very  serviceable  to  those  who  do  not  read  Greek. 
Prof.  Lawton  fails  to  insist  on  the  difference  between 
the  purely  post-Homeric  hymns  and  those  which  were 
Bacchic  or  Orphic  ;  and  it  is  not  very  obvious  why,  in  a 
w^ork  treating  of  Greek  poetry  from  the  eighth  to  the 
fourth  century,  nothing  is  said  about  the  "Heracleia" 
of  Pisander,  who  is  certainly  of  the  sixth  century. 

Finally,  Prof.  Lawton  discourses  of  the  philosophers 
who  wrote  in  hexameter,  Xenophanes,  Parmenides  and 
Empedocles.  Xenophanes  is  interesting  to  us  as  a 
preacher  who,  denouncing  the  Homeric  polytheism, 
made  a  stand  as  the  first  Greek  monotheist.  We  do  not 
understand  why  Heraclitus  is  omitted,  for  he  also  wrote 
in  verse,  and  Parmenides  replied  to  him.  It  is  not  easy, 
to-day,  to  take  much  interest  in  "Existence"  and 
"Non-existence,"  the  poles  of  Parmenides'  dreamy 
didactic  poem  ;  but  Empedocles  is  a  writer  of  extraordi- 
nary merit,  who  deserves  a  fuller  treatment  than  is  here 
vouchsafed  to  him.  Prof.  Lawton  hurries  a  little  as  he 
approaches  the  close  of  his  work.  On  the  whole,  he 
writes  lucidly  and  pleasantly,  although  with  occasional 
Americanisms  which  are  out  of  place.  On  one  occasion  he 
succeeds  in  bewildering  us  completely,  where,  when  trans- 
lating from  the  "Hymn  to  Apollo"  the  passage  about 
the  building  of  the  god's  shrine  by  Trophonios  and 
Agamedes,  he  breaks  off  to  be  reminded  of  'fthe 
painless  death  of  Massachusetts'  favourite  son."  The 
children  of  the  Bay  State  are  so  numerous,  and  so  many 
of  them  are  beloved  in  the  fatherland,  that  we  are 
absolutely  at  a  loss  to  know  who  this  particular  gentle- 
man may  be,  and  in  a  future  edition  Prof.  Lawton  would 
do  well  to  add  his  name  in  a  note. 

OCR  FAILURES  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

"West  Africa."    By  Major  Mockler-Ferryman.  Lon- 
don :   Imperial  Press. 

'"PHE  object  of  the  Imperial  Library  is  to  give  the 
_  latest  and  most  accurate  information  upon  every 
subject  concerning  the  British  Empire,  so  that  the  "  man 
in  the  street"  may  realise  the  enormous  interests 
involved  in  the  well-being  of  our  Colonies  and  depen- 
dencies, and  that  thus  the  ties  connecting  them  with  the 
-Mother  Country  may  be  drawn  closer. 

In  the  volume  now  issued  by  the  Imperial  Press  we 
are  given  a  brief,  though  admirably  clear  account,  in 
chronological  order,  of  the  explorations  and  discoveries 
of  the  various  travellers  who  have,  during  the  last  two 


centuries,  sought  to  throw  light  on  this  little-known 
region  of  the  Dark  Continent.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest 
deeply  those  who  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  issues 
now  at  stake  in  West  Africa,  to  learn  what  an  over- 
whelming share  of  this  work  of  exploration  was  carried 
out  by  daring  Englishmen.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  needs  be  regretted  that  some  of  their  most 
brilliant  discoveries,  such  as  that  of  the  Upper  Niger 
by  Mungo  Park,  should  have  been  made  for  the  benefit 
of  other  nations,  who  realised  their  importance  before 
our  own  Government  could  be  induced  to  take  any 
active  steps. 

Each  British  possession  is  dealt  with  separately,  com- 
mencing with  the  Gambia,  which  is  fully  treated,  first 
as  a  Portuguese  trading  station  more  than  four 
centuries  ago,  and  finally  as  a  British  Crown  Colony. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  our  rulers,  the 
French  have  of  late  years  quietly  crept  round  the 
hinterland  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  still  more  important 
Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  virtually  strangled  our 
trade  with  the  interior.  Speaking  of  the  latter  Colony, 
Major  Ferryman  says: — "Had  we  but  looked  to  our 
hinterland  a  little  earlier,  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  Colony  might  have  been  the  Great  Sahara, 
and  France  might  have  been  shut  out  altogether  from  the 
Niger."  The  significance  of  the  last  sentence  can  best 
be  understood  by  studying  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the 
Anglo-French  convention  of  last  June. 

Passing  on  to  our  next  possession,  the  Gold  Coast, 
we  find  that  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Portuguese 
were  the  first  to  establish  trading  stations.  This  was 
in  1450,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  to  such  an  extent 
did  they  resent  the  intrusion  of  any  rivals  that,  a  century 
later,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  a  hundred 
crowns  for  the  head  of  any  English  or  French  trader 
— a  species  of  hostile  tariff  at  least  commendable  by 
reason  of  its  simplicity.  That  portion  of  the  book  which 
deals  with  the  Niger  and  its  early  explorers  is  peculiarly 
fascinating.  It  begins  with  the  travels  of  the  intrepid 
Mungo  Park.  So  little  was  the  geography  of  Western 
Africa  known  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  Park 
always  believed  that  the  Niger  was  a  tributary  of  the 
Congo ;  and  for  years  afterwards  opinions  were  divided  as 
to  Vv'hether  it  joined  the  Nile  or  the  Congo,  or  flowed  into 
Lake  Chad.  In  185 1  the  British  Government  sent  out  an 
expedition  under  Richardson.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
German,  Barth,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  on  the 
death  of  Richardson.  Barth  accumulated  an  immense 
amount  of  information  about  Bornu,  and  this  has  been 
gravely  quoted  by  zealous  members  of  the  German 
Colonial  party  as  giving  Germany  a  right  "by  explora- 
tion "  to  the  Western  Soudan  !  We  ask  what  would 
be  left  of  Africa  for  other  nations  if  Great  Britain  were 
to  enforce  this  doctrine  in  her  own  interests. 

About  1863  a  Committee  of  Parliamentary  wiseacres 
on  West  African  affairs  seriously  urged  that  it  was  "un- 
advisable  to  annex  any  more  territory  in  West  Africa!" 
Major  Ferryman  truly  remarks  : — "  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  but  for  this  Commission,  we 
might  now  be  without  European  rivals  in  West 
Africa."  To  us  who  have  witnessed  the  "  scramble  for 
Africa"  of  1884— just  twenty  years  after  this  wretched 
Committee  recorded  their  views — it  is  exasperating  to 
think  of  what  might  have  been. 

The  extraordinary  Mohammedan  Empire  founded  by 
the  Fulahs  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  is 
described  in  detail.  Its  great  trade-centre  Kano  is 
known  as  "  the  most  famous  market  in  all  Tropical 
Africa,  the  London  and  Manchester  of  the  Sudan,"  the 
walls  are  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high  and  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  two  millions  of  traders  are  said  to 
pass  through  this  mart  annually.  "The  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital  (Kano),  and  for  a  distance  of  eighty 
to  one  hundred  miles  in  all  directions,  is  a  perfect  garden. 
It  is  a  land  of  plenty,  a  land  literally  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  .  .  .  ."  with  the  addition  of  an  occasional 
slave-raider  be  it  added.  A  very  complete  history  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  is 
given  and  its  general  conduct  ably  defended  by  Major 
Ferryman,  who  sums  up  as  follows  : — "  About  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  country  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  ; 
time  and  patience  are  all  that  are  required  to  develop  for 
Great  Britain  markets  such  as  she  can  never  hope  to 
have  in  any  other  part  of  Tropical  Africa. "    The  succeed- 
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ini;  cliaptor  on  "  Samory  and  Raboh  "  will  bo  intciosting 
lo"cvoryb>.Hi\ .  and  doscr'ibos  in  full  detail  the  careers  ol 
two  great  '  Mohaiuniodau  chiefs.  Samory's  recent 
captuTe  bv  the  I'rench  will  make  his  name  familiar  to 
evorybodv.  Rabeh  was  one  of  Zubeir's  slaves  and 
(ought  under  Zubeir  in  the  conquest  of  Parfur  :  he  sub- 
sequently rose  to  be  a  chief,  and  when  (.Gordon  caused 
Zubeir's  son  to  be  executed,  Rabeh  lied  with  his  followers 
westward.  After  various  vicissitudes  he  eventually  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  Hornu,  and  took  up  his  residence 
oae  hundred  miles  south  of  Lake  Chad,  where  he  now 
reigns.  It  is  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  Rabeh  will 
come  into  collision  with  the  European  Powers  on  the 
west  coast.  ,, 

The  chapter  on  "Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade 
clearly  demonstrates  the  dilliculties,  not  to  say  impo.ssi- 
bilities,  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  slave-raiding 
for  manv  a  vear  to  come,  whilst  that  on  "  Religion  and 
Missionaries shows  us  how  complicated  the  question 
of  converting  the  pagan  negroes  to  Christianity  has 
become,  owing  to  the  spread  of  Lslam  during  this 
century.  The  pages  dealing  with  "France  and  Germany 
in  West  Africa"  are  among  the  most  important 
in  the  book;  and  in  them  the  insidious  attempts  of  both 
these  Powers  to  render  valueless  the  Colonies  we 
have  held  so  long  are  nakedly  described.  So  far 
back  as  182 1,  men  acquainted  with  the  country  fore- 
saw that  France  was  making  determined  efforts  to 
found  a  big  colonial  empire  in  West  Africa.  Mean- 
while England  remained  apathetic  until  the  crash  of 
1884.  The  scheme  which  France  set  herself  to  fulfil  was 
stupendous  in  its  conception  :  it  was  no  less  than  by  a 
simultaneous  advance  from  Algeria,  Senegal  and  the 
French  Congo  to  join  these  three  colonies  into  one 
huge  dependency,  and  so  monopolise  the  whole  of 
North  and  West  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
provinces  along  the  coast. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Niger 
is  discussed,  as  well  as  the  various  attempts  both  by 
France  and  Germany  to  secure  trading  rights  on  that 
river  and  the  Benue.  It  certainly  is  not  altogether 
cheerful  reading  for  a  patriotic  Englishman:  it  is  too 
evident  throughout  that  the  vagaries  of  Monteil,  Mizon 
and  other  explorers,  or  "  claim  jumpers"  as  they  would 
be  styled  at  Klondyke,  were  largely  due  to  the  fixed 
belief  at  Paris  and  Berlin  that  Great  Britain  could 
always  be  "bounced"  out  of  her  rights  and  that  there 
was  no  limit  to  her  "  squeezability."  The  present 
Marchand  difficulty  is  merely  a  repetition  of  these 
gentlemen's  tactics  on  a  larger  scale. 

Major  Mockler-Ferryman  has  wisely  not  committed 
himself  to  any  particular  opinions  with  reference  to  the 
numerous  difficult  West  African  problems  which  he  has 
touched  upon  ;  but  he  has  endeavoured,  and.  as  we  think, 
with  no  small  degree  of  success  to  state  the  facts  of  the 
case  in  every  instance,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  in  this  volume  the 
British  public  have  placed  before  them  for  the  first  time 
a  connected  account  of  Nigeria  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
The  maps  are  of  much  interest,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  had  a  really  good  one  been  given  of  the  whole 
of  West  Africa  in  place  of  one  of  the  entire  Continent. 
The  Imperial  Press  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  to  make  a  map  which  has  frequently  to  be  con- 
sulted really  useful,  it  should  open  clear  of  the  letter- 
press and  should  have  every  place  marked  on  it  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  text.  In  this  regard 
we  find  fault  ;  but  the  Imperial  Press  are  indeed 
fortunate  in  having  obtained  the  services  of  Major 
Mockler-Ferryman,  who,  we  may  remind  our  readers, 
accompanied  Sir  Claude  Macdonald  (our  present  Minister 
at  Pekin)  in  his  important  mission  up  the  Niger  in  1889, 
and  whose  personal  knowledge  of  the  country  has 
enabled  him  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of  West 
Africa  in  a  masterly  manner. 

AN  IMPERIAL  FINGER-POST. 

"The  Imperial  Heritage."    By  E.  E.  Williams.  Illus- 
trated.   London  :  Ward. 

THERE  is  nothing  anaemic  about  the  patriotism  of 
the  author  of  "  Made  in  Germany."  His  Imperial 
enthusiasm  is  full-blooded,  wholly  uncompromising. 
He  knows,  indeed,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  overworking 


his    adjectives    in    describing    the    heritage    ol  the 
modern  Briton  ;  his  theme  is  an  alluring  one,  and,  like 
a  wise  man,  he  appeals  again  and  again  to  statistics  by 
way  of  maintaining  a  mental  equilibrium.     But  statistics 
presented  as   Mr.   Williams  presents  them  are  an  in- 
elTectual  check  on  enthusiasm.     On  the  contrary,  they 
serve  to  confirm  the  impression  which  rhetoric  may 
create.     As  a  popular  exposition,  Mr.  Williams's  book 
will  educate  the  man  in  the  street  in  some  of  the  more 
superficial  facts  concerning  the  Empire.     He  aims  at 
giving  only  a  panoramic  view,  and,  modest  as  is  his 
desire  to  constitute  himself  a  finger-post,  we  yet  regret 
that  he  has   limited  his    survey  chiefiy  to  the  great 
daughters  of  the   Imperial    house.     India,   the  West 
Indies,  and  many  Crown  colonies  arc  cither  ignored  or 
only   briefly  referred  to.     Mr.   Williams  pleads  the 
exigencies  of  space  ;  but  his  book  is  not  bulky,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  technically  known  as  "  white" 
in  his  pages.    This  objection,  perfectly  serious  though 
it  is,  is  a"  compliment  to  the  book,  so  far  as  the  book 
goes.    The  Empire  comprises  samples  of  every  climate 
and  every  race  under  the  sun  ;  there  are  vast  expanses 
seeking  population  on  the  one  hand,  and  teeming  popu- 
lations seeking  breathing-spaces  on  the  other;  under 
the  Union  Jack  prosperity  and  ruin  alike  obtain.  The 
Imperial  Estate  stretches'  from  the  Slough  of  Despair 
in  the  West  Indies  to  the  Fortunate  Isles  of  New  Zea- 
land.    Mr.   Williams   rejoices   in   the   fact  that  the 
ignorant  prejudices  of  the  fifties  and  the  sixties  have 
been  fully  dissipated  in  the  nineties  ;  but  his  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  West  Indies  is  a  reminder  that 
the  battle  is  but  partially  won.     He  assumes,  in  pass- 
ing, that  "the  European  beet-sugar  bounties  will  be 
checkmated  by  the   Imperial  Government."    Such  an 
assumption  argues  a  confidence  in  the  economic  en- 
lightenment of  Downing  Street  which  we  cannot  quite 
share. 

FICTION. 

"  Under  the  Cuban  Flag,  or  the  Cac^ique's  Treasure." 
By  Fred.  A.  Ober.  "  London  :  Nutt. 
PARTY  of  irritating  Yankees,  who  recall  some  of 
Mr.  Haggard's  Cockneysin  Africa,  join  in  the  Cuban 
insurrection  to  very  little  purpose  and  go  through  a 
succession  of  commonplace  adventures.    The  only  thing 
noteworthy  about  the  book   is    that,  written  by  an 
American  in  the  American  vernacular,   it  betrays  a 
depth  of  passion  and  prejudice  for  which  the  events 
of  the  recent  war  had  not  prepared  us.    And  we  con- 
fess curiosity  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb  "  to  flunk." 

"  Capriccios."     By  the  Duchess  of  Leeds.  London: 
Hodder. 

The  reader  who  should  happen  to  take  the  first  and 
last  stories  of  this  book  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  would 
be  doing  the  Duchess  of  Leeds  an  injustice  ;  the  body 
of  the  book  is  not  so  painfully  amiateurish.  The  defects- 
of  these  stories  are  of  the  obvious  irresponsible  kind, 
v.-hlch  criticism  can  scarcely  touch  ;  and  they  nearly  all 
contain  a  promise  of  much  better  things.  The  Duchess 
of  Leeds  is,  we  should  imagine,  a  woman  of  tempera- 
ment;  she  has  a  not  uninteresting  point  of  view,  and  a 
sort  of  originality  which  is  very  far  from  being  artisti- 
cally mature.  "  Morised  "  is  a  suggestive  little  story, 
and  "Serenata"  and  "The  Soul  of  Daphne"  touch  a 
mystical  note  which  is  somewhat  rare  in  contemporary 
fiction. 

"  Children  of  the  Mist."   By  Eden  Phillpotts.   London  : 
Innes. 

This  comes  very  near  to  being  a  great  book  as  well 
as  a  big  one.  Mr.  Blackmore,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
with  "heart-felt  admiration"  may  look  to  himself  and 
his  Devon.  For  hardly  "  Lorna  Doone  "  leaves  a  more 
picturesque  impression  on  the  mind  than  Mr.  Phillpotts 
Will  and  Phcebe  with  their  surroundings.  It  is  a  book 
from  which  a  reviewer  burns  to  quote  :  there  is  much  in 
it  that  the  pencil  is  always  scoring— now  a  wonderful, 
picture  of  some  out-of-door  scene,  such  as  the  jubilee 
bonfire  at  Chagford  ;  now  a  page  of  sheer  laughter,  as 
page  seventy-one,  where  Gaff"er  Lezzard  and  Mr.  Chappie 
argue  out  their  respective  values  as  "  food  for  the  land." 
lt%  difficult  to  realise  that  the  justifiably  coarse  picture 
of  Widow  Coomstock's  coarse  w^ooing,  and  the  fiery, 
clean-minded  Will's  love-making  were  drawn  by  the- 
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same  man.  The  seduction  of  Chris,  too,  is  an  abso<- 
lutely  dehcate  picture,  and  extraordinarily  pathetic. 
Her  lover's  death  before  he  could  become  her  husband, 
and  before  the  birth  of  her  child,  recalls  "A  Milage 
Tragedy,"  though  the  treatment  is  very  different. 

\Ve  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
"Children  of  the  Mist"  is  another  "sex-novel."  The 
men  and  women  who  come  into  it  are  flesh  and  blood, 
and  live  and  love  like  human  creatures  ;  but  the 
distinction  and  charm  of  the  book  lie  in  its  power  of 
interesting  one  deeply  in  every  one  of  its  characters,  and 
of  making  us  see  Devon  as  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  sees  it. 
Picture  after  picture  remains  in  our  mind  after  reading 
eagerly  through  the  whole  460  pages  ;  the  people  stand 
out,  the  landscape  stands  out — in  short,  we  find  it  a 
little  hard  not  to  be  over-enthusiastic  over  a  novel  that 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  the  ruck  of  novels,  as 
this  one  does.  It  is  a  book  to  keep  by  one  and  read 
more  than  once. 

"The  Pathway  of  the  Gods"  (Skefi^ngton),  by  Mona 
Caird,  has  in  it  a  really  clever  sketch  of  a  perhaps  over- 
familiar  figure— the  exacting,  attractive,  strenuous,  ex- 
hausting, intelligent,  quite  intolerable  young  neurotic 
woman,  who  still  is  a  type  of  the  day,  though  its  fiction 
has  exploited  her  ad  nauseaiii,  and  nearly  dropped  her  at 
last.  No  one  can  fail  to  pity  Anna,  or  to  feel  that  her 
idea  of  passion  went  deeper  than  her  lover's,  but  every 
mortal  man  would  have  acted  like  that  lover,  and  fled 
from  her  vampire-like  ardour  to  the  "friendship"  of 
the  first  strikingly  pretty  woman  who  combined  "rest- 
fulness  "  with  absolutely  the  right  shade  of  hair.  The 
moral  at  the  end  rather  spoils  the  thing.  First,  it  is 
not  needed  ;  secondly,  we  don't  understand  it. 

"  In  the  Image  of  God,"  by  A.  St.  John  Adcock 
(Skeffington),  is  another  "story  of  lower  London,"  a  la 
Arthur  Morrison.  We  have  plenty  of  quite  life-like 
squalor,  with  infant  pathos  thrown  in,  and  all  sorts  of 
detail,  as  "  real  "  as  you  please.  It  is  not  at  all  badly 
done,  but,  unfortunately,  that  is  the  feeling  the  reader 
has  all  through.  He  feels  inclined  to  applaud  when 
some  one  has  talked  as  they  talk  "down  there,"  much 
as  one  does  when  a  clever  character-sketch  has  been 
given,  "  with  costume  and  dialect,"  on  the  stage.  If 
bocks  like  this  rang  true,  they  would  be  painful  and 
impressive  reading.  As  it  is,  the  most  fantastic  cari- 
cature by  Dickens  of  a  slum  creature  carries  more 
reality  with  it  than  these  carefully  copied  'Melias  and 
'Enrys,  which  is  fortunate,  for  it  is  quite  pleasant  to 
read  about  them. 

We  waded  conscientiously  through  "  In  the  Potter's 
Hand,"  by  Westoth  Ide  (Digby,  Long),  until  we  came  to 
an  old  man,  "whose  trousers  were  of  bright  green, 
slashed  with  crimson.  His  long,  silky  white  hair  hung 
upon  his  neck.  A  blouse  of  spotless  white  cambric, 
with  starched,  pointed  collar,  completed  his  unique 
costume,"  and  our  bewilderment.  He  turned  out  to  be 
of  unsound  mind,  and  we  felt  sympathetic  symptoms, 
and  closed  the  book  hurriedly.  It  is  probably  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  author's  pseudonym,  but  our  be- 
fogging- started  from  the  first  page.  Why  do  authors 
call  themselves  "Westoth  Ide"? 

"  Fortune's  Sport,"  by  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson,  is  a 
regular  sensational  novel  of  the  Manville-F"enn  order, 
entirely  preposterous  but  well  carried  out,  and  calcu- 
lated to  curdle  any  blood  that  is  susceptible  of  curdling. 
Happy  pairs  are  separated,  young  officers  of  six  feet 
four  are  forcibly  abducted,  drugged  and  kept  prisoners, 
while  pernicious  villains  make  ready  to  asphyxiate  them 
with  deadly  gas.  Fortunately  there  is  a  pitying  gaoler's 
daughter  of  the  dear  familiar  type  :  she  is  more  modern 
than  some,  for  she  has  a  camera  ;  and  by  her  photo  of 
the  hero  in  his  plight  come  detection,  rescue  and  the 
wedding  bells.  Mrs.  Williamson  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  got  together  so  many  old  friends.  One  is 
always  glad  to  meet  the  pathetic  father,  the  villain,  the 
woman  of  the  world,  and  the  damsel  who  loves  the 
hero  in  vain  and  saves  him  for  another. 

"Paul  Carah,  Cornishman,"  by  Charles  Lee  (Bowden), 
is  what  its  title  implies,  neither  more  nor  less.  It  is  a 
study  of  one  man's  character,  not  the  story  of  his  life 
or  of  his  loves,  though  a  touch  or  so  comes  in  incident- 
ally. Paul  Carah  is  left  just  when  we  have  learnt  to 
understand  him  ;  it  is  not  a  book,  but  a  sketch  which 
should  have  been  the  groundwork   for  a  book.  The 


one  man  is  thoroughly  realised  and  admirably  pre- 
sented. He  is  there,  alive,  on  paper.  Having  got  him 
so  well,  it  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Lee  does  not  make 
more  of  him  and  follow  him  up  a  little  further.  All  that 
we  know  of  his  nature  gives  tantalising  promise  of 
interest  to  come.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  given  a  sequel 
to  tell  what  America  went  on  to  make  of  Paul  Carah. 
The  Cornish  scenes  and  the  Porthvean  villagers  are  as 
excellent  as  the  rest  of  Mr.  Lee's  Cornish  tales  have 
led  one  to  expect. 

"  Hollinhurst,"  by  Frances  Coldicott  (Chapman), 
means  very  well,  and  would  not  be  such  a  poor  thing 
as  it  is  without  the  author's  terrible  idea  of  our  un- 
fortunate aristocracy.  The  heroine,  a  hopeless  little 
prig  and  vulgarian,  is  at  lunch  with  a  local  Earl  and 
his  mother,  and  here  is  a  fragment  of  their  conversa- 
tion,— 

"I  really  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion,  my 
Lord  ;  but  I  think,  if  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Eric  Good- 
wood was  not  pleasing  to  your  mother,  you  would 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  satisfying  her." 

A  little  lower  down,  —  "The  Earl  shrugged  his 
shoulders  ;  it  was  a  habit  of  his  when  displeased  or 
annoyed  in  any  way. 

"'We  forget,  mother,'  he  remarked,  'that  Miss 
Corbett  is  one  of  the  people,  and  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  sympathise  with  us.'  " 

If  Mrs.  or  Miss  Coldicott  would  leave  titles  alone 
and  cultivate  a  glimmering  of  humour,  she  might  pos- 
sibly write  some  day  :  but  we  doubt  it. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Aucassin  and  Nicolette."  An  old  French  Love  Story.  Edited 
and  Translated  by  F.  W.  Bourdillon,  M.A.  The  Text 
collated  afresh  with  the  Manuscript  at  Paris,  the  Trans- 
lation revised,  and  the  Introduction  rewritten.  London: 
Macmillan. 

'T^HE  publication  of  a  facsimile  of  the  unique  MS.  of  this 
-'-  story,  noticed  by  us  last  year,  has  naturally  brougrht  about  in 
its  turn  the  issue  of  what  is  practically  a  new  edition  of  the 
text  and  a  new  translation  of  the  story.  The  first  edition, 
issued  ten  years  ago,  has  long  occupied  on  the  shelves  of  book- 
lovers  a  cherished  corner,  and  if  this  new  issue  makes  to  itself 
as  warin  friends,  as  devoted  admirers  among  the  younger 
generation  as  its  predecessor  had,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will, 
Mr.  Bourdillon  may  count  himself  happy  among  editors. 
The  preface  compares  this  story  to  some  rich  jewel  of  quaint 
Etruscan  gold-work — rather,  we  should  say,  a  jewel  dazzling 
with  enamel  from  Byzance  and  gems  of  outreiner — which  has 
lain  safely  forgotten  under  the  dust  of  centuries,  till  at  last 
brought  forth,  it  shines  a  chief  ornament  of  that  wonderful 
literature  which  modern  Europe  is  learning  to  appreciate  at 
its  due  value.  He  would  be  bold  indeed  who  should  attempt 
to  write  upon  "Aucassin  and  Nicolette"  after  that  essay  in 
Pater's  "Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance"  which 
would  make  us  forget  and  forgive  his  constitutional  inability 
to  appreciate  more  than  one  side  of  the  Early  Middle  Age,  his 
occasional  blindnesses,  were  they  ten  times  as  numerous.  It 
is  a  story  for  lovers  and  for  those  who  can  sympathise  with 
them  —  a  thing  of  pure  beauty  and  pleasure.  The  amazing 
success  of  the  unknown  author  of  this  story  in  the  difficult  form 
he  chose  is,  as  the  editor  well  remarks,  the  highest  proof  of  his 
artistic  power.  To-day  it  is  impossible  for  any  original  work. 
Even  Morris's  "  House  of  the  Wolfings"  was  his  least  successful 
work  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  craftsmanship,  admirable 
as  it  is  in  many  other  respects.  How  its  own  age  received  this 
story  no  man  living  can  even  guess.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch  will  carry  out  his  intention  of  giving  us  a  reproduction  of 
the  original  presentation  of  the  work,  the  songs  sung  to  some 
simple  lute  accompaniment,  the  words  spoken  out  with  some 
golden  voice.  But  what  a  task  for  any  singer  !  Narrative, 
passionate  love,  burlesque,  pathos  —  all  dependent  on  manner 
alone  —  must  pierce  through  a  simple  air  repeated  to  the  verge 
of  monotony.  Every  possessor  of  Mr.  Bourdillon's  first  edition 
will  make  haste  to  own  a  copy  of  the  second.  A  careful  com- 
parison of  them  will  well  repay  the  delightful  labour  expended. 
Not  only  does  it  show  the  change  of  taste  in  book-form,  but 
we  venture  to  think  that  it  evidences  a  growth  in  the  editor's 
courage  or  taste  in  matters  of  language,  and  perhaps  in  both. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  French  of  the  thirteenth 
century  specially  grateful  to  English  readers  that  the  more 
literal  and  close  a  translation  is,  the  better  and  more  noble  the  1 
English  is.  Compare  the  two  renderings  of  the  old  French  we 
extract  from  the  first  pages:  (1887)  "  He  had  no  heir  .  .  .  save 
one  only  boy.  The  latter  was  such  as  I  will  tell  yon."  "  His  hair 
was  golden  and  in  little  curls."  (1897)  "  He  had  no  heir  .  .  .  save 
one  only  boy;  he  was  such  as  1  will  tell  you."  "His  hair 
was  yellow  and  crisped  small"  with  the  old  French:  "11 
n'avoit  nul  olr  .  .  .  fors  un  seul  vallet  ;  cil  estoit  tex  con  je 
vos  dirai."  "  11  avoit  les  caviax  blons  et  menus  recerceles." 
There  is  hardly  a  line  in  the  l)ook  which  does  not  show  traces 
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or  revision  and  if  some  few  rcndcrin>;s  may  still  be  improved 
t)  '  usini;  the  very  words  ot"  llie  oriKinal,  llu-  fault  has  arisen 
*\-«  >  the  French  beinj;  treated  as  a  text  in  a  slrant;c  tonKue 
l^^ead  of  in  one  which  lies  at  the  root  of  our  speei  h  to-day. 
\V:nds  which  have  to  be  laboriously  explained  to  the  French 
student  are  still  in  familiar  use  in  Knj;land.  The  editor  has 
mnde  most  changes  in  the  translation  of  the  verse,  anil  here  we 
think  he  has  been  markedlv  successful  in  reproducini;  the  etlect 
of  the  oriijinal.  His  guiding  rules,  "to  adil  nothing:  to  take 
awav  nothing  ;  and  to  rcmler  each  single  line  m  a  single  line, 
have  been  well  obscrvetl,  and  as  he  himself  observes,  '  It 
would  have  been  a  far  easier  task  to  work  up  the  old  writers 
material,  with  an  admixture  of  modern  sentiment  and  poetic 
phrase,  into  a  set  of  pretty  little  poems,  savouring  much  of  the 
nineteenth  centurv,  and  little  of  the  thirteenth."  It  vvas  a 
consideration  of  this  difiiculty,  and  a  knowledge  of  Mr.  liour- 
dillon  being  at  work  on  the  subject,  that  prevented  Morns 
from  adding  "Aucassin  and  Nicolettc"  to  the  other  translations 
from  the  same  volume  he  issued  at  the  Kelmscott  Press.  The 
careful  study  Mr.  Hourdilloii  has  made  of  the  original  MS 
enabled  him  to  correct  some  mistakes  of  previous 
More  especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  the  simple  musicjd 
notation.  The  text  has  been  re-edited  and  is  now  printed  side 
bv  side  with  the  English  version.  It  is  the  highest  praise  we 
can  oi%  c  Mr.  Bourdillon  to  say  that  his  version  is  worthy  of  its 
place  -  exact  and  careful,  it  is  good  literature  and  shows  sound 
scholarship.  For  those  who  are  likely  to  be  tempted  further 
into  the  study  of  the  original,  notes  and  a  full  glossary  are 
added.  The  text  is  as  nearly  correct  as  we  are  ever  likely  to 
have  it,  and  the  variations  from  the  original  (very  sparingly 
introduced)  are  noted  as  they  occur.  In  one  place  we  differ 
from  Mr.  Bourdillon,  though  we  know  he  has  the  highest 
authority  on  his  side.  Surely  when  Nicolette  was  disguised 
as  a  wandering  minstrel,  she  would  not  carry  a  viol  with  her, 
but  a  vielle,  a  rote  or  hurdy-gurdy  (p.  121).  The  reference  on 
p.  123  no  doubt  points  to  a  viol  bow,  but  "arqon"  seems  to 
have  been  occasionally  used  of  the  wheel  or  rote  of  the  vielle, 
and  many  references  to  the  material  of  which  the  "argon"  is 
made  are  otherwise  hardly  intelligible.  In  conclusion,  we 
envy  those  new  to  "Aucassin  and  Nicolette"  their  introduc- 
tion to  it,  in  a  book  so  well  printed,  so  carefully  planned,  and 
so  ably  carried  out  as  the  one  before  us. 

"A  Study  of  Ethical  Principles."  By  James  Seth,  M.A.,  Sage 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Cornell  University. 
London:  Blackwood. 
Professor  Seth  informs  us,  and  we  learn  the  fact  with 
pleasure,  that  this  work  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  by 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  English  and  American 
philosophers  have  commonly  been  all  too  diffuse  and  critical, 
while  Professor  Seth  is  positive  and  systematic.  Not,  indeed,  that 
he  is  uncritical  :  his  criticisms,  particularly  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, are  probably  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  work  ;  but 
they  are  all  subordinated  and  relevant  to  his  own  constructive 
purpose.  If  his  position  is  not  entirely  satisfactory — if  he  adds 
one  more  to  the  multitude  of  modern  thinkers  who,  for  the 
sake  of  "saving  freedom,"  recoil  from  the  ultimate  Hegelian 
synthesis— he  has  at  least  reviewed  the  course  of  ethical  pro- 
gress from  a  standpoint  which  is  intelligible  if  not  finally 
tenable.  We  pass  by,  with  a  single  observation,  the  Profes- 
sor's new  chapter  in  which  he  endeavours  to  remove  ethics 
from  its  metaphysical  basis.  He  lays  emphasis  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  natural  science  of  ethics  and  the  nor- 
mative science  —  between  the  co-ordination  of  facts  and  the 
measure  of  values,  and  maintains  that  the  latter  is  a  strictly 
scientific  process.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  how  he  gets 
that  which  must  certainly  be  found  before  the  normative  can  be 
differentiated  from  the  natural,  viz.,  the  standard  of  value. 
Either  the  judgment  of  conduct  arises  from  comparison  of  facts 
of  conduct,  when  it  is  simply  the  result  of  the  process  of 
generalisation,  and  is  an  element  of  natural  science  ;  or  it  rests 
upon  some  conception  of  ideal  conduct,  not  inherent  in  the 
individual  as  the  Professor  seems  to  suggest,  for  this  could  give 
no  common  standard,  but  rather  inherent  in  the  reality  of 
things.  And  in  this  case  ethics  must  be  presented  in  a  derivative 
and  dependent  relation  to  metaphysics.  But,  whether  scientific 
or  metaphysical,  the  eternal  task  of  ethics  seems  to  be  the 
reconciliation  of  the  conflicting  theories  of  hedonism  and 
idealism,  and  it  is  to  this  task  that  the  bulk  of  Professor  Seth's 
work  is  devoted.  But  his  method  of  reconciliation  is  rather 
suggestive  than  adequate.  The  process  of  moral  development, 
he  tells  us,  is  through  antithesis  to  synthesis,  through  strife  to 
peace.  The  conquest  of  the  material  by  the  spiritual,  leads  to 
their  ultimate  reconciliation  and  reunion.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
correct  descriptio7i  of  the  moral  process  ;  but  it  is  hardly  an 
explanation  of  the  process.  It  fails  to  reveal  the  principle 
of  reconciliation,  to  disclose  the  unity  of  which  either  element 
is  an  aspect.  No  doubt  Professor  Seth  recognises  that  this  is 
the  hmitation  of  ethics,  and  that  the  theory  of  life  demands  a 
metaphysical  complement.  But  it  is  precisely  when  he  enters 
upon  the  field  of  metaphysics  that  he  appears  to  us  least 
satisfactory.  Postulating  a  power  of  imitation  in  the  human 
will  which  is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  heredity  and  environment, 
yet  declining  the  ultimate  synthesis  which  includes  the  human 
"self  "  in  the  divine,  the  Professor  effectually  debars  himself 
from  a  consistent  interpretation  of  life.    Take  one  point  only. 
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MR.  ARCHIBALD  LITTLE'S 

THROUGH  THE  YANGTSE  GORGES. 

'I'liis  cheap  edition  has  been  so  revised  and  brou,t;ht  U])  to  date  and 
and  newly  illustrated  throughout,  as  to  be  practically  a  new  booU.  With 
a  Map  and  35  new  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

The  Vangtse  region  is  tite  "Heart  of  Cliinn,"  and  comprises  an  area  of 
six  hundred  thousand  square  mites,  inhabited  by  about  180,000,000  of  the  most 
industrious  and  peaceable  people  m  tlie  world.  It  opens  up  a  magnificent  prospect 
for  Britisli  enterprise. 

A   HISTORY  OF   CHINA.     By  Fredk.  Wells 

WILLI.^MS,  Instructor  in  Oriental  History,  Yale  University    Demy  8vo.  14^. 


Served  under  Nelson,  and  was  in  Command  of  the  British 
Fleet  at  the  Siege  of  Sebastopol. 

VICE-ADMIRAL  LORD  LYONS,  G.C.B. 

1790-1858.    With  an  Account  of  the  Naval  Operations  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  1854-5. 
By  Captain  S.  EARDSLEY-WILMOT,  R.N.,  Author  of  "The  Develop- 
ment of  Navies,"  &c.,  with  Maps,  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations. 
I  vol.,  royal  8vo.  cloth  e.xtra.    Price  One  Guinea. 

*,*  Few  Officers  have  liad  a  more  strilting  career  than  the  subject  of  ttiis 
biography,  which  has  been  written  from  documents  supplied  to  the  aut/ior  by  tlie 
Dulie  0/  Norfolk,  grandson  of  Lord  Lyons.  {Just  ready. 


CATHERINE  GLADSTONE.    Her  Life,  Good 


Works,  and  Political  Efforts 
"  Pioneer  Woman  in  Victoria's  Reign, 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

"  An  excellent  piece  of  work." — Westminster  Gazette. 


By  EDWIN  A.  PRATT,  Author  of 
With  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other 


TWO  IMPORTANT  ART  WORKS  NOW  READY. 

DUTCH  PAINTERS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.  Edited  by  MAX  ROOSES,  Curator  of  the  Plantin-Moretus 
Museum,  Antwerp.  With  Six  Etchings  by  Philip  Zilcken,  Six  Photogravure 
Plates,  12  Half-tone  Full-page  Plates,  and  200  other  Illustrations.  One  Hand- 
some Quarto  Volume,  cloth,  Two  Guineas  net. 

*»*  In  this  volume  is  given  some  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  twelve  repre- 
sentative Dutch  painters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  reproductions  of  their 
pictures  from  originals  selected  by  the  artists  themselves  for  the  purpose.  The 
Edition  is  strictly  limited  for  England  and  America. 

".  .  .  .  This  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrattd  work."— /Jaz/y  T'f&^g-ra/.i. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  this  book  welcome,  and  to  do  our  part  towards 
speeding  it  along  a  prosperous  w.iy." — Standard. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

With  380  Water-colour  Drawings,  150  Pen-and-ink  Sketches,  and  numerous 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  JAMES  TISSOT  (Dedicated  by  permission  to  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.)  Two  vols,  large  imp.  4to.  cloth  Twelve  Guineas, 
net ;  leather.  Thirteen  Guineas  net.  Other  .special  bindings  on  application. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  sent  on  application. 

The  Standard  says. — "The  wonderful  and  extraordinarily  peifect  publication. 
....  So  much  religious  art  has  been  wrouo;ht  in  our  day  by  those  who  could 
bestow  on  it  no  accent  of  sincerity,  that  it  is  refreshing  and  thrice  welcome  to 
deal  with  the  work  of  an  artist  not  only  of  indomitable  patience,  endless  research, 
accumulated  learning,  but  of  grave,  profound  conviction." 

FOURTH  EDITION  PREPARING  OF  MR.  BLACKS  NOVEL. 

WILD  EELIN :  Her  Escapades,  Adventures,  and 

Bitter  Sorrows.  By  WILLL\M  BLACK,  Author  of  "  .\  Daughter  of 
Heth,"  &c.    8vo.  bs. 

"  Mr.  B'ack's  charming  'Wild  Eelin '  ....  will  seem  to  all  one  of  the  most 
natural  as  well  as  delightful  heroines  that  even  Mr.  Black  has  ever  drawn."  — Tra/A. 

NEW  STORY  BY  JULES  VERNE. 

AN  ANTARCTIC  MYSTERY.    By  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  "  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  &c.  With  nearly  So  Illustra- 
tions.   Large  crown  8vo  ts. 

'  A  fascinating  tale  of  adventure  among  the  \q.&.'  —Scotsman. 

POPULAR  EDITION  OF  COLONEL  BURNABY'S  FAMOUS  WORK. 

ON  HORSEBACK  THROUGH  ASIA  MINOR. 

'A  Ride  to  Khiva.  '  With  Map  and 
■  the  New  Volume  of  Low's  ■zs.  td.. 


By  Colonel  F.  BURNABY,  Author  of  ' 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  -zs.  bJ.  Forminj 
"  Library  of  Travel." 


READY  NEXT  WEEK.    PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  (Christmas  Number}. 

Complete  in  itself.  .  «  o  -11 

It  is  probable  that  the  December  Number  of  this  Magazine  for  1898  will  sur- 
pass in  popularity  the  previous  holiday  Scribners  which  have  almost  invariably 
run  out  of  print,  no  matter  how  much  the  editions  have  been  enlarged.  As 
usual  the  Christmas  Number  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  art  and  fiction. 

With  a  Special  Christmas  Coloured  Cover  of  rich  design  by  Albert 
Hertsr  (the  fourth  of  the  four  coloured  covers  with  which  he  won  the  Scribner 
competition),  with  a  wealth  of  illustratio  1  by  the  best  American  illustrators,  with 
a  half  dozen  or  more  short  stories,  with  some  splendid  colour  printing,  besides  the 
other  special  features,  the  Christmas  Scribner  for  1898  will,  if  possible,  surpass 
the  Christmas  ScRiBNKRS  of  former  vears. 
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Professor  Seth  affirms  that  personality  is  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  man,  and  he  regards  the  admonition,  '  Be  a 
person,"  as  the  sum  of  moral  teachinij.  Dealing  later,  however, 
with  the  subject  of  the  ])ersonality  of  Ciod.  and  with  the  objection 
that  to  make  (lod  personal  is  to  make  Him  finite,  he  argues 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Person  is  essentially  infinite.  "  Only 
the  infinite  is  completely  personal."  \'ery  good.  But  will  the 
Professor  help  us  to  clarify  our  ideas,  for  they  are  getting 
somewhat  clouded?  Is  man  a  person?  Then  it  would  seem 
that  /lis  nature  is  essentially  infinite.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
then  the  term  "person  "has  a  various  connotation  according 
as  it  is  applied  to  man  or  to  God.  It  is  an  equivocal  term, 
and  useless  in  formal  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  man's 
personality  is  infinite,  how  is  it  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
one  infinite  life  of  the  universe  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  unless  the  writer  intends  to  present  us  with 
the  conception  of  a  universe  consisting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  infinities.  And  it  would  be  unjust  to  attempt  to  bring  to  a 
rcductio  m1  absurdiait  a  work  so  undeniably  able  as  that  of 
Professor  Seth. 

*'  Heinrich  Heine's  Last  Days."    By  Camille  Seldcn.  Trans- 
lated by  Mary  Thiddall.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 

The  account  by  Heine's  niouchc — his  dear  )iiouche—oi  his 
closing  days  was  worthy  of  translation  years  ago  ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  Miss  Thiddall  upon  the  manner 
in  which  she  has  performed  this  long-neglected  task.  Camille 
Selden,  notwithstanding  her  faithful  affection  for  one  who  was 
all  but  a  demi-god  in  her  eyes,  never  lost  her  inborn  Teutonic 
critical  faculty  ;  she  was  always  alive  to  his  faults.  This  is  her 
first  impression  of  him.  "  Behind  this  screen,  on  a  low  bed, 
was  stretched  a  man,  ill  and  half  blind.  He  appeared  still 
young,  although  he  was  in  reality  far  from  being  so,  and  he 
must  once  have  been  handsome.  Imagine  the  smile  of 
Mephistopheles  passing  over  the  face  of  Christ,  a  Christ  in  the 
act  of  draining  his  cup."  Heine's  agony  of  mind  and  body  must 
have  been  terrible  according  to  his  letters.  He  continually 
complains  of  "  bad  nights,"  headaches  ;  and  cries  again  and 
again  that  he  is  going  mad.  Here  is  another  characteristic. 
She  finds  him  one  da\-  writing  with  feverish  activity,  when 
suddenly  he  laughs.  "  I  have  them,"  he  says  ;  "  dead  or  alive 
they  shall  not  escape  me.  Let  the  reader  of  these  pages  beware 
if  he  has  dared  to  attack  me  I  Heine  does  not  die  just  like  any- 
body ;  the  claws  of  the  tiger  will  survive  the  tiger  himself"  A 
painful,  a  pathetic,  a  remarkable  book. 

"University    Addresses."     By    John    Caird,    D.D.,  LL.D* 
Glasgow  :  MacLehose. 

These  addresses  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects :  Art, 
theolog)-,  history,  science  aiid  more  especially  university 
education.  They  were  delivered  by  the  Principal  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sessions  and  after  the  graduation  ceremonies. 
Naturally  they  are  written  from  a  particular  point  of  view  and 
to  serve  a  certain  purpose,  but,  notwithstanding,  are  singularly 
free  from  dogmatism.  The  dissertations  on  Galileo  and  Bacon 
are  masterly. 

"A  Thousand  Years  of  English  Church  History."    By  L.  O. 
Asplen,  M.A.    London  :  Bell. 

Mr.  Asplen  is  so  well-meaning  and  so  much  in  earnest  that 
he  disarms  criticism  at  the  outset.  His  endeavour  to  fit 
orthodox  Dissenting  bodies  within  the  framework  of  the  Church 
is  praiseworthy  in  the  highest  sense ;  but  Dissenters  are 
scarcely  open  to  conviction.  Still  less  are  they  likely  to  wade 
through  these  370  pages,  bristling  with  foot-notes  and  appen- 
dices.   Mr.  Asplen  fears  that  the  result  is  dry  reading.    It  is. 

"Catherine  Sforza."    By  Count  Pasolini.    Translated  by  Paul 
.Sylvester.    London  :  Heinemann. 

A  reliable  biography  of  this  extraordinary  and  mysterious 
woman  has  long  been  needed,  and  Count  I'asolini  has  excel- 
lently filled  the  breach.  Having  access  to  numerous  letters 
and  documents,  as  well  as  to  the  archives  of  many  countries, 
the  author  was  equipped  with  unusual  facilities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  most  useful  work,  and  he  has  not  failed  us.  The 
clement  of  romance  surrounding  the  Kiario,  the  Colonna,  the 
Koffi,  the  Medici  and  the  Borgia  are  well  known,  and  the  Count, 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  .Sylvester,  has  given  us  the  romance, 
and  very  little  dull  detail.  The  book  is  long,  but  no  page  is 
worth  skipping. 

"The  New  England  Poets."    By  William  C.  Lawlon.    London  : 
.Macmillan. 

As  Mr.  Lawton  has  included  Emerson  and  Hawthorne 
among  his  "poets,"  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  used  the  word  in 
its  broadest  sense;  indeed,  he  defines  jjoctiy  as  "imaginative 
literary  creation  in  artistic  form."  The  other  subjects  of  the 
volume  are,  of  course,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and 
Holmes.  There  is  not  much  minute  critical  analysis  about 
these  essays  :  Mr.  Lawton  evidently  is  an  enthusiast,  and  tbe 
result  is  six  readable  eulogies.  The  author  has  not  fallen  into 
the  mistake  of  making  defiant  comparisons  between  his  native 
singers  and  our  own  poets,  and  this  estimable  quality  alone 
should  recommend  the  book.  Mr.  Lawton  knows  American 
literature  thoroughly,  and  writes  of  it  jjleasantly. 
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"  Memoir  of  John  A.  Heraud."    By  Edith  Heraud.    London  : 
Red  way. 

The  world  generally  has  forgotten  J.  A.  Heraud,  but  he  was  a  ' 
well-known  figure  amidst  literary  and  dramatic  ciicles  thirty  or  , 
so  years  ago.  Early  in  life  he  wrote  several  poenis,  whicl£ 
attracted  the  notice  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  afterwards  he 
became  editor  of  "  Eraser's  Magazine,"  and  dramatic  critic  to 
the  "Illustrated  London  News"  and  the  "Athen;Eum."  He 
was  also  the  author  of  several  plays,  and  was  made  a  Brother 
of  the  Charterhouse  in  1873.  A  fairly  interesting  piece  of 
biography ;  but  we  should  like  to  have  seen  one  of  those 
mesmerised  oranges  I 

"The    Blithedale    Romance."      By    Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
London  :  Service  &  Paton. 

A  cheap  and  dainty  edition  of  this  charming  story.  Mr. 
Townsend's  illustrations  are  capital,  and  Mr.  Conway  tells  of 
the  Brook  Farm  experiment  in  an  able  introduction. 


(For  This  Week's  Books  see  pag'e  686.) 


The  Editor  cannoi  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  ackno-Mledged. 
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Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
KiosQUE  Dltperron,  Boulevard  dcs  Capucines,  Le  KiOSQtJE 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  KlOSQUE  TERMINUS, 
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BACON  V.  SHAKESPEARE.    Brief  for  Plaintiff. 

By  EDWIN  REED.    With  numerou.s  lllu.strations  and  Reproductions.  Gilt 
top,  demy  8vo.  los.  bd,  net.  [Ready. 
Mr.  Reed's  plea  for  Bacon  is  the  strongest,  the  soberest,  and  the  most  con- 
vincing that  has  yet  appeared. 

THE  BIBLE  AS  LITERATURE-    By  Professor 

A.  B.  BRUCK,  Professor  RICHARD  MOULTON,  and  others.  Crown 
8vo,  6^.  [Ready. 

EARLY  ISRAEL  AND  THE  SURROUNDING 

NATION.S.  By  Professor  A.  H.  SAYCE,  M.A.,  I.L.D.,  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity.   Crown  8\o.  6i-.  [Ready. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By 

Rev.  Professor  W.  F.  Af)ENKV,  Author  of  "  Tlie  Song  of  Solomon  and 
Lamentatious,"  and  of  Ezra,  Neheniiah,  and  Esther  '  (in  the  ''Expositor's 
Bible").    Crown  8vo,  3^,  6ci.  [Ready. 

A  HARD  MASTER.    A  Novel.    By  M.  H.  Corn- 
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THE  MUSIC  DRAMAS  of  RICHARD  WAGNER. 

An  Elncidation.  liy  Professor  LAVIGNAC,  of  tlie  Paris  Conservatoire.  Fully 
illustrated.    Crown  8vc.  yilt  top,  lo^.  6^/.  net  _  |  Recently  published. 

"  'J"he  book  has  great  value,  and  certain  points  of  view,  such  as  the  way  in 
which  the  leading  motives  should  be  studied,  are  admirably  expressed,  and  are 
really  n<:w,  even  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  gigantic  body  of  Wagnerian 
I  i  t  r  a  I  u  r  c . "  —  The  'I  'iiiic.-^ . 

AMERICAN  WIVES  &  ENGLISH  HUSBANDS. 

A  Novel.  By  GERTRUDE  ATHICRTON,  author  of  " Patience  Sparhawk." 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  fi.v.    Seventh  thousand.  [Recently  published. 

"  One  of  the  most  brilliant  '  society  '  novels  published  of  late  years." — Pall 
MnllCnr.cttc. 

THE  VALIANT   RUNAWAYS,     By  Gertrude 

ATHEKTON,  author  of  "American  Wives  and  English  Husbands."  A 
.StirriiiR  Narrative  of  Adventure  for  Boys.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  5J. 

I  Immediately. 

LITTLE  MASTERPIECES. 

This  series  yivLs  the  most  thara  :t(!ristic:  ^hort  pieces  of  the  authors  represented, 
in  each  case  with  an  Introduction.  With  jihotogravure  portrait.  The  .authorisfld 
te,\t  is  used  in  all  cases.    In  cloth,  gilt  lop,  is.  dd.  net.    In  full  leather,  2J.  net. 
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NOTES. 

T"'HE  wiseacres  and  panic-mong-ers  will  have  it  that  Sir 
J-  Alfred  Milner  has  been  summoned  home  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  confer  on  a  crisis,  the  seventh,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wyndham's  arithmetic,  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  face.  There  is  really  no  crisis  in 
South  Africa  at  this  moment,  except  a  very  common- 
place one  between  Mr.  Schreiner  and  Mr.  Rhodes, 
which  may  possibly  be  chronic.  We  believe  that  Sir 
Alfred  Milner's  return  has  no  political  significance 
whatever.  The  truth,  we  are  told,  is  that  Sir  Alfred's 
health,  never  very  robust,  has  been  attacked  by  the 
familiar  malady  of  homesickness  :  in  other  words,  the 
High  Commissioner  has  been  seized  by  that  insatiable 
longing  to  revisit  Pall  Mall  which  besets  so  many  who 
go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Indeed  Sir 
Alfred  Milner's  isolation  at  Cape  Town  must  be 
appalling,  for  not  only  is  he  unmarried,  but  he  cannot 
get  the  society  of  trained  officials  and  mature  politicians 
to  which  he  is  accustomed.  Of  course,  now  that  he  is 
in  I.ondon  the  High  Comtnissioner  will  talk  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  de  omnibus  rebus  et  qtiibusdam  aliis ; 
but  that  he  would  do,  crisis  or  no  crisis. 

The  "settling  down"  tendency  that  has  been  the 
leading  feature  of  Cape  politics  since  Germany  withdrew 
its  support  from  Oom  Paul  still  continues.  The  Redis- 
tribution Bill  is  practically  carried,  and  Mr.  Rhodes's 
speech  on  Monday,  announcing  the  immediate  pro- 
longation of  the  Salisbury  railway  towards  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, and  calling  on  all  parties  to  join  heartily  in  the 
task  of  making  a  success  of  this  great  undertaking,  was 
received  with  marked  favour  among  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Schreiner.  The  truth  is,  as  we  have  already  said, 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  is  the  one  really  strong  man  in  the 
country,  and  that  sooner  or  later  his  ascendancy 
tnust  reassert  itself.  The  Jameson  raid  was  a  shock- 
ing blunder ;  but  fortunately  the  persistent  counter- 
blundering  of  President  Kruger  and  his  corrupt 
oligarchy  at  Pretoria  has  all  but  effaced  the  memory  of 
that  unhappy  event.  "  Had  it  not  been  for  unfortunate 
disputes,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes,  "  we  should  by  this  time 
have  been  right  away  to  Egypt,"  and  the  statement  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  if  for  Egypt  we  read  Uganda. 

A  very  interesting  letter  In  the  "  Times  "  on  Tuesday 
gave  a  reassuring  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Uganda 
Railwa)\  In  spite  of  much  misfortune  and  some  mis- 
management, the  railway  from  Mombasa  to  the  great 
lake  is  at  last  making  satisfactory  progress.  Floods, 
fever,  the  tsetse  fly  and  the  plague  in  Bombay  have  all, 
in  different  degrees,  hindered  the  work  ;  but  the  rails 
have  now  reached  the  235th  mile  from  the  coast,  and 
the  rest  of  the  work  will  be  carried  on  in  a  district  4000 
feet  above  sea-level  and  in  a  fever-free  district.  The 
Initial  blunder  of  introducing  Into  Africa  a  gauge  that  dis- 


agrees with  that  of  other  railways  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Cape  will  unfortunately  involve  endless  expense 
and  annoyance,  but  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  anything 
on  the  part  of  a  department  that  has  already  inflicted 
five  different  gauges  upon  India.  At  the  worst,  it  is 
now  certain  that  the  Uganda  Railway  will  have  reached 
Albert  Nyanza  before  Mr. ^Rhodes's  line  seesTanganyika. 

After  a  lively  Hooley  morning  the  Carlton  Club  at 
luncheon  time  presents  soinewhat  the  aspect  which  it 
wears  during  a  general  election.  Members  crowd 
round  the  tapes  and  comment  on  the  latest  neXvs,  whilst 
"  disclaimers "  jostle  one  another  In  the  hall,  where 
they  are  quite  unanimous  in  describing  Mr.  Hooley  as 
the  most  inaccurate  person  living.  The  question  of  Mr. 
Hooley's  election  to  the  club  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Carlton  is  not  solely,  or  even  primarily,  a 
social  institution.  Its  main  object  is  political  ;  every 
year  a  large  subscription  is  made  by  the  club  to  the 
Party  fund  ;  and  every  Conservative  member  of 
Parliament,  no  matter  how  unclubable  a  man  he  may 
be,  has  a  right  to  be  elected  a  member.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  quite  a  third  of  the  members 
would  not  be  in  the  Carlton  were  they  not  In  Parllainent, 
and,  as  you  would  expect,  those  who  are  denouncing 
Mr.  Hooley's  election  as  a  social  outrage  are  mainly 
men  who  owe  their  presence  in  the  club  to  political,  not 
social,  position. 

Now,  Mr.  Hooley  was  the  Conservative  candidate 
for  an  important  Midland  constituency,  and  foolish  as 
the  man  may  now  appear,  he  did  undoubtedly  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  canvassing, 
for  the  cause  which  the  Carlton  Club  exists  to  promote. 
On  these  grounds,  therefore,  his  selection  by  the  Com- 
inittee  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  half  as  objectionable 
as  their  selection  during  recent  years  of  several  gentle- 
men, some  of  them  foreigners,  who  have  never  done, 
who  Indeed  are  incapable  of  doing,  anything  for  the 
party  except  by  writing  cheques.  However,  the 
majority  of  men  do  not  reason  closely  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  "the  Kent  Gang"  have  offended  public 
sentiment  by  their  too  open  worship  of  the  golden 
calf.  The  money  should  therefore  be  repaid,  especially 
as  Mr.  Hooley  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  club 
by  reason  of  his  bankruptcy  ;  and  the  members  would 
do  well  to  deprive  their  committee,  temporarily  at  all 
events,  of  a  power  of  selection  which  has  been  abused. 

Another  topic  upon  which  much  virtuous  indignation 
has  been  expended  with  perfect  insincerity  Is  the  offer 
of  ;!<^50,ooo  for  a  baronetc)'.  Ever  since  Mr.  Pitt 
declared  that  every  man  with  ^£,"10,000  a  year  had  a 
right  to  a  peerage  (the  figure  has  risen  since  those 
days),  both  political  parties  have  replenished  their 
war-chests  by  what  has  practically  been  the  sale  of 
titles.    It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  instances  ia 
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point.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  the  vendees  have  been 
members  of  parliament,  and  we  like  to  do  things 
decorously.  Had  Mr.  Hooley  waited  until  he  had  sat 
for  a  few  years  on  a  green  leather  bench,  and  shouted 
Ave  or  \o  to  questions  he  did  not  understand,  the 
baronetcy  would  have  come  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  private  and  Parliamentary  life  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  modest,  cautious, 
and  retiring  man  ;  but  there  is  nobody  more  rash  in  his 
public  utterances.  To  anybody  who  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Michael  and  his  usual  habits  of 
reserve,  the  wild  speeches  in  which  he  indulges  before 
the  electorate  are  staggering.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's assurances  at  Edinburgh  that  we  have  only 
been  spending  a  few  thousands  on  our  naval  preparations 
are  not  calculated  to  engender  public  confidence.  The 
superior  naval  strength  of  the  Asiatic  Triple  Alliance  in 
1895  prevented  England  from  active  intervention  in  the 
Japanese  war,  and  the  decline  of  British  interests  in  the 
Far  East  is  directly  due  to  that  fatal  but  unavoidable 
inactivity.  Economy  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  even 
Sir  Michael's  Jingo  talk  about  not  caring  for  other 
countries  does  not  disguise  the  fact  of  his  unwillingness 
to  support  the  interests  of  his  own  by  anything  more 
solid  than  vapid  boast. 

There  is  news  of  considerable  industrial  activity  in 
China.  Not  only  are  the  Germans  in  Shantung  forging 
ahead  in  the  matter  of  railway  construction  and  the 
getting  of  coal,  but  the  Chinese  themselves  are 
beginning  to  show  marked  signs  of  a  determination  to 
turn  the  immense  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  to  their 
own  profit.  An  edict  has  been  issued  appointing 
Chang -Yi  Director  of  Mines  in  the  Metropolitan 
province,  with  power  to  form  syndicates  to  work  them. 
This  shows  that  the  Empress-Dowager  has  grasped 
the  situation,  and  means  to  fight  Western  nations  with 
their  own  weapons.  These  efforts,  laudable  as  they 
may  be,  arc,  of  course,  pre-doomed  to  failure. 
Without  European  assistance  nothing  can  be  achieved 
even  by  the  quick-witted  Chinaman,  as  was  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  complete  failure  of  the  \'iceroy 
Chang  Chih  Tung  to  construct  railways  unassisted  a 
few  years  ago.  It  does  not  follov^r,  however,  that  the 
Chinese  are  incapable  of  fully  acquiring  Western 
knowledge  of  mechanics  ;  only  they  must  drop  their 
pride  and  go  to  work  in  a  different  spirit.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  serious  news  about  the  Emperor's  health  ;  and 
we  fear  that  the  event,  so  often  alluded  to  in  these 
columns,  is  rapidly  approaching  its  consummation. 

Whatever  developments  may  take  place  concerning 
British  interests  in  China,  no  fresh  blunders  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  can  be  attributable  to  lack  of  know- 
ledge as  to  what  those  interests  really  are.  A  number 
of  interested  merchants  resident  in  China  fully  discussed 
England's  object  in  the  Far  East  after  the  monthly 
dinner  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Tues- 
day. Mr.  Archibald  Little  deprecated  the  vacillating 
policy  of  the  Government  which  brought  England  into 
disrepute  with  the  Chinese.  After  the  fatal  wkhdrawal 
of  the  fleet  from  Port  Arthur  a  Chinaman  said  to  him, 
"  You  English  cannot  help  Chinaman.  You  too  muchee 
fe.'i;-."  In  Mr.  Little's  opinion,  the  maintenance  of  the 
open  door  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  British 
commerce  than  a  narrowing  down  to  spheres  of  in- 
fluence. But,  he  declared,  if  they  could  not  do  that 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  partition  policy,  and  if 
that  came  about  English  merchants  must  declare  for 
the  Yangtse  Valley.  The  Shanghai  Consul-General 
emphasised  the  pressing  need  of  improved  communica- 
tions in  China,  and  he  v,-as  particularly  strong  on  the 
literal  interpretation  which  should  be  attached  to  the 
expression  "  Yangtse  Valley." 

There  are  a  few  simple-minded  people  who  believed  in 
the  pacific  character  of  Lord  Charles  I^ercsford's  mission 
to  China,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  he  has  some 
belligerent  purpose  up  his  sleeve,  and  that  the  com- 
mercial investigations  are  merely  a  pretence.  What- 
ever mischief  may  be  brewing,  however,  it  is  quite 
ob\ious,  after  the  noble  bagman's  speech  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  China  Association  at  Shanghai, 


that  he  is  not  an  emissary  of  the  Government.  He 
blamed  their  want  of  policy  in  the  Far  East  with 
all  the  freedom  of  behind  the  Treasury  Bench,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  minced  words  in  putting  the 
entire  blame  for  the  mismanagement  of  our  interests 
upon  the  Ministerial  shoulders.  The  supposed  sphere  of 
influence  in  the  Yangtse  Valley  he  alluded  to  as  purely 
a  myth,  and  declared  that,  unless  the  Russians  are 
checked  at  Niu-chwang,  their  power  will  be  indefinitely 
increased. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  throughout  the  Empire 
genuine  regret  will  be  felt  at  the  death  of  Sir  George 
Baden  Powell.  The  event  is  sudden  and  v/holly  unex- 
pected. Not  long  since  he  seemed  to  be  the  very 
embodiment  of  health,  as  one  just  turned  fifty  who  had 
led  so  vigorous  and  varied  a  life  should  be.  In  him 
disappears  an  advocate  of  what  he  would  have  called  a 
free  Imperialism.  He  knew  the  Empire  from  the  stand- 
point both  of  the  Hbrary  and  of  the  traveller.  He 
mastered  almost  every  subject  aff'ecting  its  interests, 
from  coaling  stations  to  the  double  tax  levied  on  the 
income  of  Colonists  living  in  England.  Economically 
there  was  perhaps  too  large  an  element  of  the  Cob- 
denite  in  him,  but  he  was  a  Big  Englandsr  first  and 
always. 

The  cynic  will  find  much  to  amuse  him  in  the  Church 
Association's  appeal  for  money.  Here  we  have  a  body 
of  Christians,  purporting  also  to  be  Churchmen,  making 
the  very  utmost  of  diflferences  every  sober  Churchman 
is  anxious  to  terminate,  exploiting,  in  fact,  the  ritual 
boom  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  an  enterprising  tradesman. 
If  these  people  really  are  hard  up,  we  suggest  to  them 
the  obvious  economy  of  sharing  offices  with  the  Libera- 
tion Society.  Such  a  rapprochement  would  involve 
little  violence  to  principles,  and  none  to  manners,  and 
might  easily  result  in  amalgamation. 

The  Peace  Commissioners  are  still  engaged  at  Paris 
in  the  game  of  diplomatic  bluff.  On  Monday  the 
American  delegates  handed  In  a  reply  to  the  last  Spanish 
memorandum.  In  this  document  they  stated  that  their 
Government  at  Washington  would  not  submit  the 
question  of  the  Philippines  to  arbitration,  and  renewed 
their  claim  to  have  the  islands  handed  over  without 
more  ado.  In  order  to  assist  the  transference,  however, 
the  American  Commissioners  made  offer  of  an  indemnity 
of  S!20,ooo,ooo,  with  the  further  ofl'er  to  admit  Spanish 
imports  to  the  islands  for  the  next  five  years  upon  the 
same  terms  as  American  imports.  The  Spaniards 
craved  leave  to  consider  these  fresh  proposals,  and  at 
the  present  moment  of  writing  the  question  still  remains 
undecided.  But  it  can  only  be  decided  in  one  way  : 
Spain  will  have  to  submit  with  the  best  grace  possible, 
but  she  may  possibly  secure  an  additional  S  10,000,000 
of  an  indemnity.  Meanwhile,  the  question  of  tariff's  has 
come  to  the  front  upon  the  rumour  being  spread  abroad 
that  the  United  States  would  apply  the  policy  of  the 
"  open  door"  to  the  Philippines.  But  that  phrase  has 
a  transatlantic  meaning  of  its  own.  At  Washington 
the  "open"  means  that  the  American  tariff  applies  to 
everybody,  even  Americans.  It  Is  simply  the  open  door 
of  the  American  custom-house. 

Austria-Hungary  Is  rapidly  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
While  the  howling  factions  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath 
were  yelling  themselves  hoarse  last  year,  everybody 
commented  on  the  dignity  displayed  under  much  provo- 
cation by  Hungary.  But  her  time  has  come,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  week  the  Hungarian  Diet  has 
been  a  pandemonium  ;  and  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
the  trouble  originated  with  the  Emperor's  kindly 
and  tactful  act  in  decreeing  the  removal  of  the  Heinzi 
statue  from  its  place  in  Ofen,  and  the  erection  of  the 
Empress  Memorial  in  its  stead.  The  removal  of  the 
statue  was  unfortunately  accompanied  by  an  "order 
of  the  day,"  in  which  the  War  Minister  eulogised 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Austrian  General  to  the 
Empire  In  troublous  times.  This  was  too  much  for 
the  Hungarians,  who  only  a  few  days  before  had  been 
overflowing  with  love  and  gratitude  towards  the 
Hapshurgs.  Prolonged  sittings,  turbulence,  hooting 
and  fighting  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  contest 
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wliiclj  Ikis  already  led  to  the  resignation  of  tlie  llie 
unhappy  War  Minister,  and  to  more  tiian  one  iluel,  and 
over  two  iuindred  arrests.  We  have  travelled  tar  trom 
the  optimist  days  of  half  a  centnry  a},^o,  when  Parli  i- 
ments  anil  ballot  boxes  were  conlidently  loolceil  to  as  a 
cure  for  all  the  ills  from  which  Europe  was  sulVerini^'. 

No  doubt  a  mare's  nest  when  found  is  a  valuable 
commodity  -almost  as  valuable  as  a  do  Roufjemont 
mysterv  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  value  that 
it 'should  be  found.  The  "Chronicle,"  however,  very 
rarelv  succeeds  in  actually  finding  one  ;  it  generally 
advertises  that  the  nest  has  been  discovered  in  Paris,  or 
Washington,  or  \'ienna.  On  Wednesday  of  this  week  it 
was  X'ieiina  ;  from  thence  we  were  informed  in  hot  haste 
that  England  had  leased  the  island  of  Sokotra  to  the 
United  States  as  a  coaling-station.  It  was  a  well-made 
mare's  nest  with  several  beautifully  coloured  eggs 
suitable  for  the  English  market.  As  thus  :  the  island 
was  to  be  furnished  with  lighthouses  for  the  English 
mariner  free  of  expense  ;  English  coal  would  be  sold  to 
American  warships,  and  to  warships  alone,  lest  the 
English  trade  at  Aden  should  be  injured.  Furnished  in 
this  manner  it  was  a  really  lovely  mare's  nest  ;  yet  the 
editor,  hard-hearted  man,  kicked  it  all  to  pieces  the  very 
next  morning — in  print. 

There  has  been  the  usual  crop  of  rumours  this  week 
regarding  the  secret  dossier  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  The 
most  important  of  these  rumours  is,  that  the  document 
which  was  secretly  shown  to  the  judges  who  condemned 
Dreyfus  was  a  letter,  written  by  the  Russian  military 
attache,  in  which  he  stated  that,  to  his  knowledge,  the 
accused  officer  had  communicated  important  military 
information  to  the  German  staff :  now  the  military 
attache  states  that  he  was  misinformed.  But  as  this 
rumour,  like  many  others  of  the  same  nature,  has  been 
promptly  contradicted,  we  may  let  it  pass.  More 
important  is  the  fact  that  Colonel  Piquart  has  given 
evidence  before  the  Court  of  Cassation  this  week,  and 
we  may  take  it  that  he  was  a  good  witness  in  favour  of 
Dreyfus.  But  that  is  only  an  additional  reason  why 
the  Grand  Staft  should  pursue  this  honest  soldier — 
almost  the  only  honest  soldier  which  this  trial  has 
discovered — with  renewed  savagery.  Accordingly  we 
have  it  stated  that  the  Governor  of  Paris,  General 
Zurlinden,  has  decided  to  send  him  before  a  court- 
martial  where  the  proceedings  will  be  summary  and 
secret.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
civil  power  wall  intervene  and  decide,  once  for  all,  whether 
France  is  to  be  governed  by  law  or  by  a  despicable 
military  clique. 

At  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  Tuesday  the  case  of 
Nathaniel  Smith,  and  five  other  defendants  who  were 
charged  with  manslaughter,  was  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
when  "  no  bill  "  was  found.  This  was  the  only  possible 
verdict,  and  it  gives  a  very  complete  and  pertinent  snub 
to  Sir  John  Bridge  for  his  ridiculous  intervention  ;  for 
the  evidence,  as  it  was  developed  at  the  Coroner's 
inquest,  proved  with  the  utmost  clearness  that  the  man 
Thomas  Turner,  when  engaged  in  a  friendly  sparring 
contest  at  the  National  Sporting  Club,  died  from  exhaus- 
tion owing  to  the  natural  weakness  of  his  heart.  All 
the  witnesses,  including  the  police  inspector,  maintained 
that  the  contest  was  perfectly  fair  and  friendly,  and  their 
testimony  was  confirmed  absolutely  by  the  post-mortem 
examination.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  evidence,  and  for 
reasons  which  could  only  be  sentimental  reasons,  these 
men  were  sent  up  for  trial.  We  do  not  approve  of  the 
knock-out  rule  which  obtains  in  these  sparring  contests, 
and  could  wish  that  the  victory  was  determined  by  points ; 
but,  after  all,  boxing  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous,  and 
does  not  cause  nearly  so  many  casualties,  as  football  as 
played  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  a  pity^  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  have 
thought  fit  to  receive  a  deputation  of  the  Society  of 
Architects  the  other  day  with  coldness  that  amounted 
to  snubbing.  Whether  the  deputation  was  right  or 
wrong,  it  was  entirely  respectable,  and  the  case  pre- 
sented was  at  least  quite  worthy  of  discussion.  Bogus 
claims  of  ancient  light  are  a  serious  grievance  with 
architects,  and  the  suggestion  made  for  its  remedy 


was  not  absurd,  thougli  ol  ccunse  it  is  not  dillicull  for 
an  advocate  of  the  age  of  Lord  Halsbury  to  trip  up  any 
one  who  has  the  pluck  to  come  forward  with  a  plan 
instead  of  merely  crilicisin;;. 

We  greatly  regret  the  appearance  In  our  last  issue  of 
a  paragr;iph  rcllecting  on  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson,  a  well- 
known  journalist  of  high  repute.  We  do  not  attempt  in 
any  way  to  justify  the  allegation  contained  in  the  para- 
graph, which  we  frankly  withdraw,  and  for  which  we 
apologise.  We  trust  Mr.  Wilson  will  accept  this 
assurance  in  good  faith  from  the  proprietors  and  editor 
of  the  "Saturday  Review." 

The  outbreak  of  desperate  and  sanguinary  plague 
riots  in  Seringapatam  calls  attention  once  more  to  the 
question  of  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  the  policy  thjit 
the  Indian  Government  have  been  pursuing  since  the 
outbreak  in  Bombay.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  com- 
pulsory sanitation  and  segregation  policy  was  successful 
in  Hong  Kong,  but  the  treatment  of  a  miscellaneous 
population  with  no  particular  religious  or  caste  preju- 
dices, is  a  simple  matter  compared  to  that  of  a  vast 
population  of  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  with  prejud- 
ices or  convictions  that  have  successfully  resisted  every 
attempt  to  destroy  or  modify  them.  Even  in  England 
it  is  difficult  to  enforce  strict  regulations — witness  the 
Government  breakdown  over  the  Vaccination  Act — and 
in  the  East  it  is  impossible.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
only  course  is  to  be  content  with  the  "  best  possible," 
that  is,  to  isolate  so  far  as  possible  the  plague-stricken 
quarters,  afford  such  medical  relief  as  may  be  accepted, 
and,  for  the  rest,  to  let  the  disease  run  its  course.  Any 
other  course  may,  in  case  the  plague  spreads  to  other 
provinces,  lead  to  something  like  a  revolution. 

There  was  a  rather  aimless  debate  at  the  United  Club 
on  Tuesday  night,  on  the  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  is  very  much  in  earnest,  but  has  he 
done  much  good  to  his  cause  by  advocating  indiscrimi- 
nate old-age  endowment  without  making  any  distinc- 
tion between  "good  citizens  and  criminals,  indicating 
any  possible  source  of  revenue  from  which  the  man}- 
million  pounds  necessary  might  be  derived  ?  He  now 
seems  to  be  content  to  accept  as  a  first  instalment 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland's  plan — it  largely  coincides  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain's — which  is,  that  every  man  who 
has  shown  himself  a  good  citizen  by  accumulating 
a  certain  sum  in  a  friendly  society,  shall  have  that 
sum  doubled  by  a  contribution  from  the  State.  That 
is,  roughly,  what  good  employers  already  do  in  many 
cases  in  their  mutual  insurance  funds,  and  it  is  in 
that  direction  it  seems  to  us  that  some  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  will  ultimately  be  found.  Mr.  Loch,  of  course, 
turned  up  from  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
threw  cold  water  on  everybody  indiscriminately,  but 
that  is  the  way  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
"It  was  not  good,"  he  said,  "  for  anybody  to  have  the 
enjoyment  of  other  people's  property " — that  meant 
"the  unmanning  of  the  English  race."  But  the  Poor 
Lav/s  have  done  a  good  deal  in  that  direction  already, 
and  even  Mr.  Loch  does  not  propose  the  abolition  of 
the  Poor  Laws. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Justice  Day  was  mis- 
reported  in  Wednesday's  papers,  which  represent  hirh 
as  saying,  after  sentencing  some  male  prisoners  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment  with  forty  lashes  each, 
that  he  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  sentence  two 
female  prisoners  to  corporal  punishment  also.  The 
case  seems  to  have  been  an  ordinary  one  of  robbery 
Vvith  violence,  and  the  women  of  the  ordinary  type  who 
are  attached  to  such  men  and  accompany  them  in  their 
expeditions.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  lash  has  no 
real  deterrent  effect  on  men  in  such  cases,  but  we 
should  have  thought  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  West 
of  Europe  in  this  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  who 
Avas  capable  of  suggesting  its  use  in  the  case  of  women. 
There  is  nothing  more  clearly  established  than  that 
criminality  in  women  is  a  thing  apart,  and  that  its 
treatment  ought  to  be  essentially  different  from  that  of 
criminality  among  men.  It  is  too  large  a  subject  to  go 
into  here,  and  we  can  only  repeat  our  hope  that  even  Mr. 
Justice  Day  is  incapable  of  making  such  a  remark.  If 
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h-  rcallv  said  it  and  meant  it,  we  can  only  advise  hini 
when  ho  takes  his  walks  abroad  to  avoid  the  neigh- 
b.nirhood  of  a  certain  brewery,  where,  withni  living 
memorv,  the  dravmen  expressed  their  opinion  ot  a 
notorious  foreign  "woman-flogger  in  a  fashion  that  he 
did  not  forget  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  James  MacGeorge  is  an 
altruist,  and  his  mode  of  expressing  his  love  for  mankind 
is  bv  travelling  in  a  second-class  carriage  with  a  third- 
class  ticket.  For  Mr.  MacGeorge  holds  the  opinion, 
and  a  verv  proper  opinion  it  is,  that  a  third-class 
carriage  should  be  provided  with  a  cushion.  But  the 
Metropolitan  Railwav  Company  holds  quite  another 
opinion,  and  when  its  officials  found  Mr.  MacGeorge  in 
a  second-class  carriage— as  "a  protest  on  behalf  ot  the 
public"  and  because  the  neighbouring  third-class  had 
no  cushion— thev  haled  him  before  Mr.  Lane  at  West 
London.  But  Mr.  Lane,  with  creditable  inspiration, 
opined  that  the  Railway  Company  could  find  its  remedy 
in  a  civil  court,  and  so  dismissed  the  summons.  That 
was  onlv  right.  The  Railway  Companies  have  for  far 
too  long' assumed  their  power  to  be  despotic  and  them- 
selves above  all  law.  They  unhesitatingly  cram  twenty 
people  into  a  compartment  intended  only  for  ten,  and 
think  themselves  aggrieved  if  any  one  complains  ;  but 
should  a  passenger,  in  a  hurry  or  as  a  protest,  travel  in 
a  second-class  carriage  with  a  third-class  ticket  nothing 
less  than  criminal  proceedings  will  serve  them. 

We  suppose  there  is  little  use  in  again  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  dislocation  of  our  whole  legal  business  that 
takes  place  three  or  four  times  a  year  owing  to  the 
working  of  our  absurd  circuit  system.  Last  week  there 
were  only  five  judges  left  in  town  to  attend  to  court 
work  on'  the  Queen's  Bench  side,  and  of  these  Mr. 
Justice  Wright~was  not  at  all  times  available.  Mean- 
time the  bulk  of  the  judges  were  scattered  over  the 
country  attending  to  business,  of  which  a  large  part 
was  absurdlv  trivial,  and  might  well  have  been  left 
to  the  Quarter  Sessions  or  to  the  County  Courts. 
Of  course  the  remedy  of  the  lawyers  would  be  to 
appoint  more  judges,  but  we  hope  the  country  will 
first  insist  on  a  more  rational  use  being  made  ot  the 
time  of  the  judges  whom  we  have  already.  The  smaller 
assize  towns  ought  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  jU- 
together,  and  continuous  sittings  arranged  for  in  the 
three  or  four  provincial  centres  where  there  is  any  rea 
work  to  be  done.  Certainty  and  steadiness  vvould 
then  be  introduced  into  the  working  of  our  judicial 
machinerv,  and  litigants  and  lawyers  would  know 
within  a  'reasonable  time  when  their  cases  were  likely 
to  be  reached.  At  present  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
expensive  lottery. 

The   universal    mockerv    which   greeted   the  Poet 
Laureate  when  he  published    "Jameson's  Ride"  has 
had  results.     It  has  not  inspired  him  to  poetry,  for  that 
would  have  been  to  achieve  the  miraculous,  but  it  has 
at  least  inspired  him  with  caution.     In  proof  of  this  he 
presents  us  in  the  "Times"  this  week  with  a  prudent 
version  of  the    Fashoda   affair  vamped   up   in  thin 
rhetorical  verse.    In  this  piece,  which  he  calls^ '  1  ax 
Hritannica,"  the  intention  is  evidently  serious,  but  the 
metaphors  are  humorously  mixed  ;   even  the  title  is 
amusinglv  at  odds  with  its  subject.     Thus  England, 
although 'she  is  moated  by  her  main,  is  still  (in  the  same 
verse)  ploughing  her  peaceful  way  across  the  ocean, 
while  all  the  time,  as  wc  are  subsequently  intormed, 
she  is  pillowed  on  her  Past  and  will  not  wake.  At 
least,  the  Frenchmen  think  that  she  is  so   piUovved  ; 
but  Mr.  Austin  knows  better.     He  knows  that  hngland 
is  like  a  lion,  and  like  a  lion  she  can  lengthen  her 
limbs,  and  crisp  her  mane  (not  the  moated  main-the 
other  one)  and  shake  out  all  her  strength  and  flash 
and  say,  "Where  are  my  foes?"     Naturally  they  all 
scuttle  incontinently  after  this  unnatural  lion  has  shown 
a  capacilv  to  crisp  and  flash.    They  are  so  dazed  and 
dismayed;  indeed,  that  they  veil    their   futile  vow- 
whatever  that  may  mean-and  look  with  terror  upon  a 
lion  that  can  put  on  armour  swiftly  yet  calmly,  and 
then  shine  like  morning.     Poet,  we  thank  thee  tor 

that  lion. 


THE  NEW  FOREIGN  DANGER. 

THE  sudden  announcement  this  week  that  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  France  and  Italy  had  been 
signed  has  caused  no  particular  stir  in  England.  Yet 
this  abrupt  termination  to  the  long  war  of  tariffs  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  of  the  utmost  significance. 
It  is  the  reply  of  France  to  England  for  the  defeat  she 
has  sustained  at  Fashoda  ;  it  is  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  Continental  policy,  in  which  France  will  sedulously 
endeavour  to  detach  friends  from  England  and  draw 
them  to  herself.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  this  treaty 
deals  merely  with  tariffs,  that  it  concerns  itself  with 
such  gross  everyday  matters  as  wine  and  silk  g-oods. 
But  it  would  be  a  foolish  misreading  of  the  situation  to 
suppose  that  France  has  conceded  to  Italy  the  benefit 
of  her  minimum  tariff  with  such  precipitation  unless 
she  had  some  very  special  purpose  to  serve.  It  may  not 
be,  as  some  people  suppose,  that  behind  this  com- 
mercial agreement  there  is  a  secret  political  agreement 
by  which  Italy,  in  certain  circumstances,  undertakes  to 
repay  France  for  thus  giving  new  markets  to  her  com- 
merce and  rehabilitating  her  finance.  That  is  not  in  the 
least  likely  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  France  expects,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  be  recouped  for  this  abject  surrender  to 
Italy  after  so  long  a  fight. 

And  what  form,  may  we  suppose,  shall  this  repayment 
take  ?    We  naturally  think  of  Italy  as  a  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and,  by  consequence,  the  sworn  enemy 
of  France.     But  the  Triple  Alliance  is  a  wholly  artificial 
arrangement ;  it  is  based  upon  fear  rather  than  upon 
mutual  good-will  and  reciprocal  commercial  advantages. 
If  France  had  been  wise  the  Triple  Alliance  would 
never  have  come  into  existence,  but  by  the  harsh  and 
threatening  manner  In  which  she  treated  Italy  no  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  by  Bismarck  in  securing  an  ally. 
And  after  the  Alliance  was  formed  France  did  nothing 
to  redeem  her  mistake.    On  the  contrary,  she  applied 
the  "pin-prick  policy"  to  Italy  with  uncompromising 
persistence,  and  of  the  intolerable  discomfort  of  that 
policy  we  in  England  are  well  able  to  judge.     But  it 
was  a  childish  policy  ;  and  what  is  more  important  for 
France,  it  has  been  an  utterly  barren  policy.     Its  chief 
effect  was  to  keep  France  Isolated  and  helpless,  and 
when  she  was  redeemed  from  isolation  by  the  interested 
good  offices  of  Russia,  her  helplessness  became  more 
conspicuous  than  ever.    For  a  long  time  all  the  world 
has  seen  the  captivity  to  which  France  has  sold  herself ; 
now,  at  last,  she  herself  has  discovered  the  shackles 
upon  her  wrists.    The  Fashoda  affair  has  opened  her 
eyes  ;    and  her   first  movement  towards   liberty-  has 
been'  to  secure  the  good-will   of   Italy.     This  new 
commercial  treaty,  by  which  France  gives  great  tariff 
advantages  to  her   neighbour,  is    a    first  deliberate 
attempt  to  detach  Italy  from  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
secure  her  active  support  in  another  direction.  That 
France  will  succeed  in  her  effort  is  possible,  for  Italy  is 
heart-sick  of  an  alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria, 
which  has  brought  her  little  security  and  large  burdens. 
How  large  are  these  burdens  was  shown  this  week 
when  SIgnor  Vacchelli  disclosed  his  budget  for  the 
year.    That  budget,  with  its  anticipated  deficiency  of 
46  000,000  lire,  and  its  floating  debt  of  500,000,000  lire, 
is  the  outcome  to  Italy  (so  says  the  Italian  patriots)  of 
the  Triple  Alliance.     It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  patriots  are  hailing  with  joy  this  reapproachment  of 
the  two  Latin  races;  it  is  even  less  wonder  that  the 
Emperor  William  has  hastened  home  from  Jerusalem  in 
a  very  evil  temper. 

But  we  can  leave  the  Triple  Alliance  to  take  care  ot 
itself;  the  important  thing  for  England  to  note  is  that 
France  has  abruptly  disclosed  a  new  Continental  policy. 
So  far  as  it  is  a  peaceful  policy,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
commerce  and  tends  to  lightens  the  burdens  of  Italy  we 
give  it  our  heartiest  approval.  Is  it  a  compact,  how- 
ever, the  true  inwardness  of  which  is  peace  ?  None  of 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  signed  give  proof  of 
that  end.  It  was  contrived  in  secrecy  and  disclosed 
with  suddenness  ;  there  is  no  motive  except  a  sinister 
motive  why  France  should  surrender  to  Italy  ;  it  followed 
hard  upon  the  Fashoda  affair  when  another  surrender 
vvould  have  been  accounted  a  terrible  disaster.  But  this 
surrender  to  Italy  is  considered  a  triumph  for  French 
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iliploiiKuy  by  I'Voiicliinon  themselves,  and  wo  iiuist 
conclude,  thcrefoiv,  that  thin'js  are  not  what  they  seem, 
in  ctVect,  this  commercial  treaty  has  very  little  to  ilo 
with  commerce.  As  we  have  said  already,  it  is  tlie 
repiv  ol"  France  to  ICns^land  for  the  defeat  she  sns- 
tain'ed  at  Kashoda.  l"or  Italy  is  our  friend  and 
has  lony  been  our  friend  ;  we  are  both  g-real  naval 
Powers  ;  we  have  common  interests  to  conserve  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  we  have  many  connectinj,--  points  of 
sympathetic  fraternity.  Vet  it  is  this  friendship  which 
France  seeks  to  destroy  by  her  new  policy.  The  idea 
is,  fust  to  detach  Italy  from  the  Triple  Alliance,  to  the 
end  that  she  shall  bring-  great  naval  strength  into 
another  alliance  -also  of  three.  When  that  alliance 
is  accomplished  then  France  will  feel  secure  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  we  shall  hear  from  her  about 
Egvpt.  It  is  a  sinister  policy,  not  without  subtilty  ; 
but  it  has  the  merit  of  making  the  path  of  England 
plain.  We  must  grapple  our  friends  with  hooks  of 
steel,  and  amongst  these  friends  we  must  include  Italy, 
even  if,  to  accomplish  this,  we  have  to  make  many 
sacrifices. 

THE  UNIONIST  SEPARATISTS. 

N/I  R.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  campaig:n  in  Manchester, 
A  to  the  earlier  events  of  which  we  referred  last 
week,  came  to  a  somewhat  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion. On  the  first  day  he  addressed  one  of  the  finest 
meetings  ever  held  in  Lancashire.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  dined  at  the  Manchester  Conservative 
^lub,  and  again  he  spoke  as  a  trusted  leader.  Finally, 
he  came  to  address  the  local  Liberal  Unionist  Club. 
He  spoke  of  their  great  and  final  success  in  the  battle 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  and  there,  as  before, 
Manchester  and  the  country  were  with  him.  He  spoke 
of  the  rotten  condition  of  the  Radical  party  and  its 
abject  subserviency  to  the  Irish  Nationalists.  Not 
simply  in  Irish  poHcy,  but  in  Internal  policy  gene- 
rally and  in  foreign  policy,  a  "great  gulf  was 
fixed,"  he  said,  between  them  and  all  Unionists, 
whether  they  called  themselves  Liberals  or  Conserva- 
tives. That  gulf,  he  said,  we  Liberal  Unionists  "can- 
not pass  over."  The  new  ranging  of  parties  being  thus 
final  and  irrevocable — Unionists  of  all  shades  being 
united  in  interests  and  in  policy — one  naturally  looked 
for  the  necessary  conclusion  that  they  should  be  united 
also  in  their  organization  In  London  and  throughout 
the  country.  And  then,  suddenly,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  had  hitherto  been  preaching  good  Unionism,  became 
a  separatist.  In  spite  of  all  that  he  had  said,  it  was 
still,  he  declared,  the  "  bounden  duty"  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists  to  maintain  a  separate  organization,  to 
entrench  themselves  in  a  separate  camp,  and  to  act 
under  a  different  command  from  their  Conservative 
allies. 

Now  we  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Liberal  Unionists  in  1886  and  since 
to  the  country ;  they  have  been  great  and  memo- 
rable. But  no  party  can  live  on  the  memory  of  past 
achievements  :  politics  deal  with  the  future,  and  if  the 
supporters  of  the  present  Government  are  to  go  forward 
to  fresh  services  and  fresh  victories,  they  must  go 
forward  as  an  indissolubly  united  party.  Is  an  occa- 
sional seat  snatched  from  the  enemy,  and  an  occasional 
Home  Ruler  reclaimed  by  the  Liberal  Unionists, 
worth  the  recrimination,  jealousy,  friction  and  dis- 
couragement which  are  unquestionably  being  created 
and  fostered  all  over  the  country  by  the  existence  of 
separate  organizations  and  by  the  existence  of  that 
"compact" — necessary  and  useful  at  the  first — which 
now  makes  itself  felt  in  scores  of  constituencies  as  a 
galling  clog  on  Conservative  energy  ? 

No  one  would  venture  for  an  instant  to  suggest  that, 
as  a  permanent  arrangement,  a  great  governing  coalition 
could  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  minority  ruling 
the  majority.  Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  compact 
presents  itself  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  all  over 
the  country.  As  a  fighting  arrangement  designed  to 
meet  a  sudden  emergency  it  was  admirable.  This 
"temporary"  arrangement,  which  has  come  to  read, 
"Once  Liberal  Unionist  always  Liberal  Unionist," 
is  coming  to  be  a  real  and  serious  hardship.  Take 
the  case  of  a  constituency  which,  under  the  in- 
spiring  guidance  of  Lord   Randolph   Churchill,  had 


begun  in  the  early  eighties  to  stir  itself  to  rebel 
against  the  arid  VVhiggism,  or  the  claptrap,  short- 
sighted, anti- Imperial  Radicalism  of  the  day. 
Org^anization  was  perfected,  a  candidate  was  chosen, 
everything  was  prepared  for  victory.  Then  came  the 
upheaval  of  i88(),  and  these  loyal  and  zealous  young 
Tories  found  themselves  checkmated.  As  we  have  said, 
they  did  not  mind  "once  or  even  twice"  sacrificing 
part)'  interests  for  the  sake  of  Imperial  unity,  but  they 
ieel  it  very  hard  to  be  told  that  even  after  the  danger  is 
passed  and  the  battle  won  they  are  to  be  debarred  for 
ever  from  enjo)'ing  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  Their 
Liberal  Unionist  ir,ember  may  be  a  man  of  prominence 
and  genius  whom  they  are  delighted  to  honour,  but  may 
he  not  on  the  other  hand  be  a  mere  cipher  who,  from 
conscientious  motives  perhaps  or  perhaps  from  motives 
of  self-seeking — chose  a  favourable  opportunity  to  put 
himself  permanently  on  the  shoulders  of  the  opposite 
party  after  having  alienated  and  lost  the  support  of  his 
own.  There  is,  no  doubt,  more  than  one  Conservative 
member  who  is  not  beloved  by  his  constituents,  but 
the  party  has  more  than  one  method  of  ridding  itself 
of  such  an  incubus.  But  against  the  sitting  Liberal 
Unionist  there  must  be  no  murmuring,  no  organized 
movement.  That  would  be  disloyalty  to  the  compact 
In  virtue  of  which  the  member  is  apparently  entitled  to 
claim  the  seat  against  all  comers  till  the  end  of  time. 

This  will  not  do.  With  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Act  and  the  consequent  disappear- 
ance from  the  scene  of  Home  Rule  for  this  generation 
— a  disappearance  frankly  admitted  by  Radical  and 
Nonconformist  leaders  from  Sir  Henry  Fowler  to  Mr. 
Perks — the  situation  has  changed  and  the  party  formation 
must  change  along  with  it,  or,  we  must  frankly  say, 
there  will  be  a  rebellion.  Could  any  position  more  arti- 
ficial, more  ironical,  more  calculated  to  cause  friction 
be  imagined  ?  Measures  and  policy  are  discussed  and 
decided  In  the  Cabinet  where  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists  sit  side  by  side  and  join  in  the  most  intimate 
and  secret  councils  of  the  party.  These  measures  and 
decisions  are  defended  in  Parliament  by  Conservatives 
and  Liberal  Unionists  sitting  together  and  voting 
together,  whipped  into  the  same  division  lobby  by  the 
same  whips.  Yet,  although  the  heads  of  the  party 
and  the  fighting  members  act  in  perfect  unity,  it  is 
solemnly  decreed  that  the  rank  and  file  in  some  remote 
borough  or  county  must  not  mix,  must  not  unite,  must 
not  sit,  act  and  vote  together,  but  must  form  separate 
conventicles,  and  have  separate  chairmen,  committee- 
men, secretaries,  canvassers  and  so  forth.  Any  practical 
man  who  may  read  of  it  fifty  years  hence  will  be  unable 
to  understand  so  absurd  an  arrangement.  He  will 
say  that  the  English  Unionists  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  must  have  been  strange  and  dis- 
trustful creatures,  since  after  twelve  years  of  the  most 
intimate  fighting  alliance  known  in  our  political  history 
they  could  not  yet  trust  themselves  to  join  together  in 
one  united  party. 

How  is  it,  it  will  be  asked,  that  with  no  difference  in 
policy  or  in  leadership  there  was  still  maintained  a  dif- 
ference in  organization  ?  We  fancy  the  answer  will  be, 
not  because  it  was  desired  by  the  leaders,  but  because 
it  was  desired  by  the  organizers.  We  keep  green 
the  memory  of  the  leader  who  declared  that  the  first 
and  last  duty  of  a  party  was  to  organize,  but  sometimes 
when  we  think  of  that  phrase  and  of  all  the  evil  which 
(naturally  along  with  a  great  deal  of  good)  it  has 
wrought,  we  almost  wish  he  had  never  been  born  to 
utter  it.  The  professional  organizer  is  a  splendid 
servant  but  a  very  bad  master  ;  and  we  fear  that,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  and  In  more  than  one  party,  he 
has  been  permitted  to  dictate  where  he  ought  to  have  been 
content  to  serve.  There  are  indications  in  the  speech  from 
which  we  have  quoted  that  even  Mr.  Chamberlain  recog- 
nises the  objections  to  the  system  which  he  is  compelled 
to  advocate.  "  I  am  not  certain  that  they  are  right," 
he  says  of  those  hidebound  politicians  who  hesitate 
about  dropping  a  name  that  has  ceased  to  have  any- 
real  political  significance.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
too,  has  clearly  hinted  at  the  desirability  of  union,  and 
we  all  remember  Lord  James's  remarks  about  the  "  thin 
partition."  But  all  these  good  and  trusty  Unionists 
have  to  get  up  from  time  to  time  on  the  platform  and 
declare  that  as  regards  organization  they  are  still  rank 
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separatists.  The  first  and  most  pressing  duty  of  our 
leaders,  before  we  are  surprised  in  our  present  position 
by  a  General  Election,  is  to  devise  means  by  which  to 
bring  about  the  real  union  of  the  Unionist  party. 

THE  TRUE  SHAKESPEARE.— XI. 
An  Essay  in  Realistic  Criticism. 
Shakespeare's  Women. 

THE  most  marked  characteristic  of  Shakespeare,  the 
master-spring  of  his  being,  was  an  extravagant 
sensuality.  This  is  the  quality,  as  we  have  said,  which 
unites  the  creatures  of  his  temperament  with  those  of 
his  intellect,  his  poets  with  his  thinkers,  and  proves  that 
Romeo  and  Hamlet,  the  Duke  of  "Twelfth  Night" 
and  Jaques  are  one  and  the  same  person.  If  the  matter 
is  fairly  considered  it  will  be  found  that  this  all- 
pervading  sensuality  Is  the  source,  or  at  least  a 
natural  accompaniment,  of  his  gentle-kindness  and  his 
unrivalled  sympathy.  The  sensualist  is  seldom  harsh 
or  unforgiving,  and  passionate  desire  leads  to  com- 
prehension. 

It  is  curious  that  no  one  of  the  commentators  has 
noticed  this  extraordinary  endowment  of  Shakespeare, 
much  less  attempted  to  trace  its  consequences  in  his 
works.  In  spite  of  his  miraculous  faculty  of  expression, 
he  never  found  wonderful  phrases  for  the  virile 
virtues  or  virile  vices.  For  courage,  revenge,  self- 
assertion  and  ambition  we  have  finer  words  in  English 
than  any  that  Shakespeare  coined.  In  this  field  Chap- 
man, Milton,  Byron  and  Carlyle  are  his  masters. 

Of  course,  as  a  man  he  had  the  instinct  of  courage,  and 
an  admiration  of  courage  ;  his  intellect,  too,  gave  him 
an  extraordinary  understanding  of  its  range.  Dr. 
Brandes  declares  that  Shakespeare  has  only  depicted 
physical  courage,  the  courage  of  the  swordsman  ;  but 
that  is  going  too  far  :  he  has  evidently  forgotten  the 
passage  in  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  when  Caesar 
refuses  the  duel  with  Antony  and  speaks  of  his  antago- 
nist with  contempt  as  a  mere  "  sworder."  Unhelped 
by  memory.  Dr.  Brandes  might  have  guessed  that 
Shakespeare  would  exhaust  the  obvious  at  first  glance. 
To  the  casual  reader  Hotspur  and  Henry  V.  seem  brave 
enough,  while  Othello  is  pictured  as  a  model  of  courage 
and  resolution,  and  Richard  III.  as  a  sort  of  fiend  in 
whom  neither  pity  nor  fear  had  any  part.  But  when  we 
study  these  men  of  action  closely  we  are  first  of  all 
astonished  by  the  fact  that  no  one  of  them  finds  a 
magical  expression  for  courage,  and  then  we  are  forced 
to  remark  that  Shakespeare  regards  courage  as  a  result 
rather  than  an  elemental  quality.  It  is  a  sort  of  feminine 
vanity  that  makes  Hotspur  brave  ;  he  is  in  love  with 
honour,  for  honour  he  will  dare  and  do  anything,  and, 
curiously  enough.  Prince  Hal  kills  him  in  order  "to 
crop  "  his  "  budding  honours  "  and  "  weave  a  garland  " 
of  them  for  his  own  head.  It  will  be  remembered,  too, 
that  Falstaff  laughs  at  honour,  and  lacking  it  is  a 
coward.  The  soul  of  courage  to  Shakespeare  is  a 
love  of  honour  working  on  quick  generous  blood — 
a  feminine  rather  than  a  masculine  view  of  the  matter. 

Even  Carlyle  has  a  deeper  sense  of  this  aboriginal 
virtue   and   a   larger   comprehension   of  its  various 
phases.     With  the  fanatic's  trust  in  God  his  Luther 
will  go  to  Worms  "though  it  rain  devils"  ;  his  Knox 
with  an  almost  modern  love  of  truth  refuses  to  see  a 
saint    in    the    image    which    is    a    mere    "  painted 
bred,"  and  when  in  his  own  person  Carlyle  speaks 
of  the  small,  honest  minority  desperately  resolved  to 
maintain  their  ideas  though  opposed  by  a  huge  hostile 
majority  of  fools  and  the  insincere,  he  finds  perhaps  the 
finest  expression  for  courage  in  all  our  literature.  The 
vast  host  shall  be  to  us,  he  cries,  as  "  stubble  is  to  fire." 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  the  voice  of  religious 
faith  rather  than  of  courage  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
objection  is  valid  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  this  genesis  of 
courage   is   peculiarly  English,  and  the  courage  so 
formed  is  of  the  highest.    We  may  bring  the  matter 
to  an  issue  quickly  by  taking  Shakespeare's  finest  words 
on  the  subject ;  they  are,  I  think,  Othello's  when  he  is 
imprisoned  and  finds  the  sword  : 

"  Behold,  I  have  a  weapon — 
A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh  ;  I've  seen  the  day, 
That  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 


I've  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 

Than  twenty  times  your  stop — " 
This  is  good  rhetoric,  excellent  rhetoric  ;  rhetoric,  too, 
informed  by  intellect,  but  is  it  more?  The  "  little  arm" 
is  the  other  side  of  the  intellectual  contempt  for  the 
mere  "sworder"  that  I  have  already  noticed.  The 
man  who  said  that  his  enemies  would  be  to  him  as 
"stubble  is  to  fire"  had  more  of  the  stuff"  of  courage 
in  him  than  a  thousand  Othellos  and  Henrys  and 
Hotspurs. 

And  surely  the  same  or  even  higher  praise  is  due  to 
the   deep-chested   Chapman.     Who    can    forget  the 
splendid  courage  of  the  lyric  that  Shelley  loved  : 
"  Give  me  the  man  that,  on  life's  rough  sea, 
Loves  to  have  his  sails  filled  with  a  lusty  wind. 
Even  till  the  sail-yards  tremble,  the  masts  crack, 
And  the  rapt  ship  runs  on  her  side  so  low 
That  she  drinks  water  while  her  keel  ploughs  air." 
One  of  the  earliest  poems  in  Anglo-Saxon  tells  of  a 
swimmer  fallen  overboard  far  out  to  sea.    The  man  has 
no  hope  of  rescue,  no  hope  of  life  even  ;  but  he  will  not 
drown  until  he  has  done  his  uttermost,  and  so  he  sets 
himself  to  the  work  and  swims  and  swims  till  weariness 
comes  and  goes,  till  at  last  the  muscles  on  his  out-thrust 
jaws  grow  rigid  and  the  strained  skin  aches.  The  simple 
words  call  up  the  picture — the  desperate,  tense  face  set 
against  Death  itself  by  man's  unconquerable  will.  The 
poem  is  but  a  fragment,  but  the  soul  of  highest  courage 
is  in  it  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  Shakespeare's 
work.    As  a  mere  digression,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to 
recall  the  fact  that  the  earliest  poem  in  French  (according 
to  Bartsch)  is  the  description  by  a  lover  of  the  secret 
beauties  of  his  mistress.    Surely  Wordsworth  had  some 
justification  for  writing  : 

"  In  everything  we  are  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold." 
But  if  the  highest  courage  is  not  in  Shakespeare, 
neither  is  the  extreme  of  it — cruelty,  nor  hatred  nor 
revenge.  Whenever  he  talks  on  these  themes,  he  talks 
from  the  teeth  outwards,  as  one  without  experience  of 
their  violent  delights.  Here,  too,  is  all  that  even  his 
Gloucester  can  say  for  ambition, — 

"Why  then,  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty  ; 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory. 
And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread, 
Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye  ; 
And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence. 
Saying— he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way  : 
So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off". 
And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it ; 
And  so  I  say — I'll  cut  the  causes  off", 
Flattering  me  with  impossibilities." 
How  feeble  it  all  is  ;  not  a  real  word  in  the  whole 
passage,   no  illuminating  image,   nothing.     Even  the 
obvious  escapes  Shakespeare  in  the  case  of  this  passion. 
Gloucester  does  not  desire  the  power  that  no  one  but 
himself  can  use  nor  the  majesty  which  is  the  outward 
sign  of  his  soul-sovereignty  ;  Shakespeare  simply  does 
not  realise  the  emotion  at  all. 

In  depicting  virile  resolution,  too,  Shakespeare  never 
reaches  even  Milton's  level  :  none  of  his  heroes  or  fiends 
would  stand  a  chance  with  Milton's  Satan  : 

"  Yet  not  for  those 
Nor  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change. 
Though  changed  in  outward  lustre,  that  fixed  mind. 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injured  merit. 
That  with  the  Mightiest  raised  me  to  contend, 
And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along 
Innumerable  force  of  spirits  armed. 
That  durst  dislike  his  reign,  and  me  preferring, 
His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  opposed 
In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  Heaven, 
And  shook  His  throne.    What  though  the  field  be 
lost  ? 

All  is  not  lost  ;  the  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome  ; 
That  glory  never  shall  His  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  me." 
It  is  astounding  how  ill-endowed  Shakespeare  was  on 
the  side  of  manliness.    His  intellect  was  so  fine,  his 
power  of  expression  so  magical,  the  men  about  him,  his 
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models,  so  brave- "founders  as  ihoy  were  of  the  luii^lish 
Kmpireand  sea-tvranny  tliat  he  is  able  to  conceal  from 
the  i^eneral  the  poverty  of  iiis  temperament.  Nevertlie- 
less"\he  truth  will  out  ;  Shakespeare  was  the  i^realest 
of  poets  and  the  i^realest  of  thinkers,  a  miraculous 
artist,  too,  when  he  liked  ;  but  he  was  not  a  hero,  and 
manliness  was  not  Win /or/c  :  he  was  by  nature  a  neuro- 
path and  a  lover. 

He  has  given  immortal  expression  to  desire  and  its 
on'spring,  iove,  jealousv,  and  despair,  to  every  form  ot 
pathos,'  pleading  and  pity,  to  all  the  gentler  and 
more  feminine  side  of  life.  Desire  in  especial  has  in- 
spired him  with  phrases  more  wonderfully  expressive 
even  than  those  gasped  out  by  panting  Sappho  when 
Lust  had  made  of  "her  body  his  lyre.  What,  after  all,  is 
Sappho's 

o'vbe)'  ir  tiKii' 
<i\\a  K-n/t  /(fr  yXwn-o-o  i'ayf,  XeVroi'  6' 

onirnTttrai  b'  ovhev  opiJi-i',  eKippoft- 

fiticn  6'  a/vOvoi. 
<t        i-i   'ibpiift:  KaK\(tTai,  Tp6i.iOQ  bi 
TTciffai'  (lypei,  X'^'''P""^P"  Trome 
t'/UjUt,  rsdruicr]!'  ^'  oXiyui  'iribevi^c 

(pati'Of.iai. 
in  comparison  with  Othello's 

"  O,  thou  weed 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair  and  smell'st  so  sweet 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee." 
Or  to  Cleopatra's  astonishing 

"There  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss  "  ? 
a  revelation  of  a  lifetime  devoted  to  vanity  and  sen- 
suality, sensuality  pampered  as  a  god  and  adored  with 
an  Eastern  devotion. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  labour  this  point  further,  nor 
quote  Romeo,  nor  Antony,  nor  Troilus,  nor  the  sonnet- 
lyrics.  As  I  have  already  noticed,  Orsino,  the  Duke  of 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  sums  up  Shakespeare's  philosophy  of 
love  in  the  v.-ords  : 

"  Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die." 
From  so  passionate  a  lover,  endowed,  too,  with  the 
most  extraordinary  dramatic  and  lyric  faculties,  it  were 
only  natural  to  expect  a  gallery  of  women's  portraits 
■such  as  no  other  master  has  conceived.  But  alas  ! 
for  the  vanity  of  reasonable  hopes  !  With  the  excep- 
tion of  fanatics,  noble  and  ignoble,  and  possibly  of  their 
twin-brethren  the  heroes,  his  women  are  the  weakest 
part  of  Shakespeare's  creative  work.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  he  lived  in  the  early,  mad  days  of  Puritan 
fanaticism,  and  we  should  have  expected  from  him 
a  dozen  portraits  more  profoundly  conceived  than 
Malvolio's  or  Angelo's.  So,  too,  from  such  a  sympa- 
thetic, gentle  and  passionate  lover  we  should  have 
expected  finer  and  more  various  studies  of  women  than 
any  Shakespeare  has  given  us.  Frank  Harris. 

(To  be  continued.^ 

A  BULL  FIGHT  AT  VALENCIA. 

I HAVE  always  held  that  cruelty  has  a  deep  root  in 
human  nature,  and  is  not  that  exceptional  thing 
■which,  for  the  most  part,  we  are  pleased  to  suppose  it. 
I  believe  it  has  an  unadmitted,  abominable  attraction 
for  almost  every  one  ;  for  many  of  us,  under  scrupulous 
disguises  ;  more  simply  for  others,  and  especially  for 
people  of  certain  races  ;  but  the  same  principle  is  there, 
under  whatever  manifestation,  and,  if  one  takes  one's 
stand  on  nature,  claiming  that  whatever  is  deeply  rooted 
there  has  its  own  right  to  exist,  what  of  the  natural 
rights  of  cruelty  ?  The  problem  is  troubling  me  at  the 
moment,  for  I  was  at  a  Spanish  bull  fight  yesterday, 
the  first  I  had  ever  seen  ;  and  I  saw  many  things 
there  of  a  nature  to  make  one  reflect  a  little  on  first 
principles. 

The  Plaza  de  Toros  at  Valencia  is  the  largest  in 
Spain.  It  holds  17,000  people,  nearly  3000  more  than 
those  of  Barcelona,  Seville  and  Madrid.  Yesterday  it 
was  two-thirds  full,  and,  looking  from  my  seat  in  the 
second  row  of  boxes,  that  is,  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  house,  I  saw  an  immense  blue  circle  filling  the 
space  between  the  brown  sand  of  the  arena  and  the 
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pale  blue  sky  overhead.  The  "  Sol,"  the  side  of  the  sun, 
the  clieaper  side,  was  opposite  to  me,  and  the  shimmer 
of  blue  came  from  the  "  gradas,"  where  the  blue  blouses 
of  the  workmen  left  the  darker  clothes  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  the  occasional  coloured  dress  of  a  woman 
hartlly  distinguishable  as  more  than  a  slight  variation 
in  a  single  tone  of  colour.  Helow  me  was  the  Presi- 
dent's box,  and  half  way  round  to  the  right  the  band, 
which,  punctually  at  three,  began  to  play  a  march  ;is 
a  door  in  the  arena,  immediately  opposite  to  me,  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  procession  came  in,  the  espados 
and  banderilleros  in  their  pink  and  gold,  with  their 
bright  cloaks,  walking,  the  picadores,  pike  in  hand,  on 
their  horses,  the  chulos  following.  There  were  to  be 
eight  bulls,  four  in  "  plaza  partida,"  that  is,  with  a 
barrier  dividing  the  arena  into  two  halves,  and  four  in 
"  lidia  ordinaria,"  with  the  whole  of  the  arena.  As 
soon  as  the  men  were  in  their  places  a  trumpet  was 
blown,  two  doors  in  the  arena  were  thrown  open,  and 
two  bulls,  each  with  a  rosette  on  his  neck,  galloped  in. 
The  two  fights  went  on  simultaneously,  in  the  traditional 
three  acts — the  "  Suerte  de  Picar,"  when  the  picadores, 
on  horseback  and  holding  long  wooden  pikes  with  a 
short  head,  meet  the  bull;  the  "  Suerte  de  Banderillear," 
when  the  banderilleros  plant  their  coloured  darts  in 
his  neck  ;  and  the  "  Suerte  de  Matar,"  when  the  espada, 
with  his  sword  and  his  red  cloth,  gives  the  death  blow. 
Each  fight  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  was  divided 
into  its  three  acts  by  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

The  first  act  might  be  called  the  Massacre  of  the 
Horses.  There  is  no  pretence  of  fighting,  and  the 
picador  rarely  attempts  to  save  his  horse,  although 
nothing  would  be  easier  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  horse  is 
deliberately  off'ered  to  the  bull,  with  the  very  consider- 
able chance,  of  course,  that  the  picador  himself  may 
be  wounded  through  his  pads,  or  as  he  rolls  over  with 
his  horse.  The  horses  are  old  and  lean,  one  eye  is 
often  bandaged,  and  if,  as  they  often  do,  they  press 
back  in  terror  against  the  barrier,  or  become  un- 
manageable, a  red-coated  chulo  comes  forward  and 
takes  the  bridle,  and  another  foljows  with  a  stick,  and 
the  horse  is  led  up  to  the  bull  and  placed  sideways  to 
receive  the  charge.  The  bull,  who  has  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  attack  the  horse,  is  finally  teased  into  irrita- 
tion by  the  red  coats  and  by  the  pink  cloaks,  which  are 
tossed  and  flaunted  before  him  ;  he  paws  the  ground, 
puts  down  his  head  and  charges.  The  pike  pricks  him, 
and  his  horns  plunge  into  the  horse's  belly,  or  are 
caught  on  the  loose  wooden  saddle,  or,  as  happened 
once  yesterday,  scrape  the  picador's  leg.  The  cloaks 
are  flourished  again,  and  the  bull  follows  them.  Then 
the  horse,  if  he  is  still  on  his  feet,  is  again  turned  to  the 
bull.  There  is  a  great  red  hole  in  him,  and  the  blood 
drips  ;  but  he  is  dragged  and  beaten  forward.  The 
bull  plunges  at  him  a  second  time,  and  this  time  he 
rolls  over  with  his  rider,  who  scrambles  out  from  under 
him,  his  yellow  clothes  stained  with  red.  Then  one 
chulo  takes  the  bridle  and  beats  the  horse  on  the  head, 
and  another  chulo  drags  him  by  the  tail,  and,  if  he  can, 
he  staggers  to  his  feet.  He  is  literally  falling  to  pieces, 
he  has  not  ten  minutes  to  live  ;  but  the  saddle  is  thrown 
on  him  again  and  the  picador  helped  into  the  saddle. 
He  makes  a  few  steps,  the  picador  drives  his  heels  into 
him,  and  then  jumps  off  as  he  falls  for  the  last  time 
and  lies  kicking  on  the  ground,  a  torn  and  battered  and 
sopping  mass.  Then  a  chulo  goes  up  to  him,  hits  him 
on  the  head  to  see  if  he  can  be  made  to  get  up  again, 
and,  finding  it  useless,  takes  out  a  long,  gimlet-like 
dagger,  and  drives  it  in  behind  his  ear.  Then,  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  bull,  the  chulo  scrapes  up  the  blood 
clotted  among  the  sand  into  a  basket,  and  strews  fresh 
sand  about.  Meanwhile  another  horse  is  being 
butchered,  and  the  bull's  horns  have  turned  crimson, 
and  his  neck,  where  the  pike  has  stuck  into  him,  begins 
to  redden  in  a  thin  line  down  each  side. 

The  trumpet  sounds  again,  and  if  one  of  the  horses  is 
still  living  he  is  led  back  to  'the  stables,  to  be  used  a 
second  time.  Now  comes  what  is  really  skill  in  the 
performance,  the  planting  of  the  banderilleras.  The 
bull  has  tasted  blood,  he  is  still  untired,  and  but  slightly 
wounded.  Little  shouts  of  delight  went  through  the 
house,  and  I  could  not  but  join  in  the  applause,  as 
Velasco  nodded  to  the  bull  and  waved  the  banderilleras 
close  to  his  eyes,  between  his  very  horns,  and  planted 
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them  full-face,  before  he  leapt  sideways.  And  Velasco's 
play  with  the  cloak  :  the  whole  house  rose  to  its  feet,  in 
fear  and  admiration,  once,  as  he  wiped  the  ground  with 
it,  only  its  own  length  from  the  bull,  again  and  again 
and  again,  and  then,  wrapping  it  suddenly  about  him 
with  its  white  side  outwards,  turned  his  back  on  the 
bull,  and  stood  still. 

The  trumpet  sounds  again,  and  the  espada  takes  his 
sword  and  his  red  cloth,  and  goes  out  for  the  last  scene. 
This,  which  ought  to  be,  is  not  always,  the  real  climax. 
The  bull  is  often  by  this  time  tired,  has  had  enough  of 
the  sport,  leaps  at  the  barrier,  trying  to  get  out.  He  is 
tired  of  running  after  red  rags,  and  he  brushes  them 
aside  contemptuously  ;  he  can  scarcely  be  got  to  show 
animation  enough  to  be  decently  killed.  But  one  bull 
that  I  saw  yesterday  was  splendidly  savage,  and  fought 
almost  to  the  last,  running  about  the  arena  with  the 
sword  between  his  shoulders,  and  that  great  red  line 
broadening  down  each  side  of  his  neck  on  the  black  : 
like  a  deep  layer  of  red  paint,  one  tricks  oneself  into 
thinking.  He  carried  two  swords  in  his  neck,  and  still 
fought  ;  when  at  last,  he,  too,  got  weary,  and  he  went 
and  knelt  down  before  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered, 
and  would  fight  no  more.  But  they  went  up  to  him 
from  outside  the  barrier,  and  drew  the  swords  out  of 
him  ;  and  he  got  to  his  feet  again,  and  stood  to  be 
killed. 

As  the  espada  bows  and  renders  up  his  sword  the 
doors  of  the  arena  are  thrown  open,  and  there  is  a  sound 
of  bells.  Teams  of  mules,  decked  with  red  and  yellow 
bows  and  rosettes  all  over  their  heads  and  their  collars, 
are  driven  in,  a  rope  is  fastened  to  the  heads  of  the  dead 
horses  and  to  the  horns  of  the  dead  bulls,  and  they  are 
dragged  out  at  full  speed,  one  after  the  other,  each 
tracing  a  long,  curving  line  in  the  sand.  Then  the 
trumpets  are  blown,  and  the  next  fight  begins. 

I  sat  there,  in  my  box,  from  three  until  half-past  five, 
when  the  eighth  bull  was  killed  in  the  half-darkness. 
Two  men  had  been  slightly  wounded,  and  ten  horses 
killed— a  total  which,  for  eight  bulls,  as  "II  Taurine  " 
said  next  day,  "  dice  bien  poco  en  favor  de  los  mismos." 
An  odour,  probably  of  bad  tobacco,  which  my  imagina- 
tion insisted  on  accepting  as  the  scent  of  blood,  came  up 
into  my  nostrils,  where  it  remained  all  that  night.  Out 
of  the  open  sky  a  bird  flew  down  now  and  again,  darted 
hurriedly  to  and  fro,  and  escaped  into  the  free  air. 
Women  were  sitting  around  me,  with  their  children  on 
their  knees.  When  a  horse  had  been  badly  gored,  a 
lady  sitting  next  to  me  put  up  her  opera-glasses  to  see 
it  better.  There  was  no  bravado  in  it.  It  was  simple 
interest. 

There  were  moments  when  that  blue  circle,  as^  I 
turned  my  head  away  from  the  arena,  seemed  to  swim 
before  my  eyes.  But  I  quickly  turned  back  to  the 
arena  again  ;  I  hated,  sickened,  and  looked  ;  and  I 
could  not  have  gone  out  until  the  last  bull  had  been 
killed.  The  bulls  were  by  no  means  a  good  "ganado;" 
I  could  have  wished  them  more  spirited.  The  odds  arc 
so  infinitely  in  favour  of  the  bull-fighter  ;  he  can  always 
count  on  the  pause  which  the  bull  makes  between  one 
rush  and  another,  and  on  the  infallible  diversion  of  the 
red  rag.  It  is  a  game  of  agility,  presence  of  mind, 
surencss  of  foot  and^hand  ;  dangerous  enough,  certainly, 
but  not  more  dangerous  than  the  daily  exercises  of  an 
equilibrist.  But  there  is  always  that  odd  chance,  like 
the  gambler's  winning  number,  which  may  turn  up— the 
chance  of  a  false  step,  a  miscalculation,  and  the  bull's 
horns  in  a  man's  body.  The  small  probability  of  such 
a  thing,  and  yet  the  possibility  of  it  ;  these,  com- 
bined, arc  two  of  the  motives  which  bring  people  to 
the  bull-fight. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  suppress  the  "  Suerte  de 
Picar,"  and  you  suppress  the  bull-fight.  This  is  the 
one  abomination  and  the  abominable  attraction.  I 
have  described  it  with  as  much  detail  as  I  dare,  and 
even  now  I  feel  that  I  have  hardly  rendered  the  whole 
horror  of  it.  Coming  away  from  the  Plaza,  I  saw  every 
horse  I  passed  in  the  street,  as  I  had  seen  those  horses, 
with  gaping  and  dripping  sides,  rearing  back  against 
the  barrier,  and  dragged  and  beaten  up  to  the  horns  of 
the  bull.  Well,  that  red  plunge  of  horns  into  the  living 
flesh,  that  living  body  ripped  and  lifted  and  rolled  to 
the  ground,  that  monstrous  visible  agony  dragging 
itself  about  the  sand  ;  and,  along  with  this,  the  rider 


rolling  oflF,  indeed,  on  the  safe  side,  but,  for  the  moment, 
indistinguishable  from  his  living  barrier,  and  with  only 
that  barrier  between  him  and  the  horns — it  is  this  that 
one  holds  one's  breath  to  see,  and  it  is  to  hold  one's 
breath  that  one  goes  to  the  bull-fight. 

The  cruelty  of  human  nature — what  is  it  ?  and  how 
is  it  that  it  has  struck  root  so  deep  ?  I  realise  it  more 
clearly,  and  understand  it  less  than  ever,  since  I  have 
come  from  that  "  novillada  "  at  Valencia. 

Arthur  Symons. 

EPILOGUE  TO  FLEET-STREET  ECLOGUES.* 
Artist. — Votary. 
Votary. 

What  gloomy  outland  region  have  I  won  ? 

Artist. 

This  is  the  Vale  of  Hinnom.    What  are  you? 
Votary. 

A  Votary  of  Life.    I  thought  this  tract, 

With  rubbish  choked,  had  been  a  thoroughfare 

For  many  a  decade  now. 

Artist. 

No  highway  here  ! 
And  those  who  enter  never  can  return. 

Votary. 

But  since  my  coming  is  an  accident — • 
Artist. 

All  who  inhabit  Hinnom  enter  there 
By  accident,  carelessly  cast  aside. 
Or  self-inducted  in  an  evil  hour. 

Votary. 

But  I  shall  walk  about  it  and  go  forth. 

Artist. 

I  said  so  when  I  came  ;  but  I  am  here. 

Votary. 
What  brought  you  hither  ? 

Artist. 

Chance,  no  other  power  : 
My  tragedy  is  common  to  my  kind. — 
Once  from  a  mountain-top  at  dawn  I  saw 
My  life  pass  by,  a  pageant  of  the  age. 
Enchanting  many  minds  with  sound  and  light, 
Array  and  colour,  deed,  device  and  spell. 
And  to  myself  I  said  aloud,  "  When  thought 
And  passion  shall  be  rooted  deep,  and  fleshed 
In  all  experience  man  may  dare,  yet  front 
His  own  interrogation  unabashed  : 
Winged  also,  and  inspired  to  cleave  with  might 
Abysses  and  the  loftiest  firmament  : 
When  my  capacity  and  art  are  ranked 
Among  the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  world 
Awaits  my  message,  I  will  paint  a  scene 
Of  life  and  death,  so  tender,  so  humane. 
That  lust  and  avarice,  lulled  awhile,  shall  gaze 
With  open  countenances  ;  broken  hearts. 
The  haunt,  the  shrine,  and  wailing-place  of  woe,. 
Be  comforted  with  respite  unforeseen, 
And  immortality  reprieve  despair." 
The  vision  beckoned  me  ;  the  prophecy. 
That  smokes  and  thunders  in  the  blood  of  youth, 
Compelled  unending  eff"ort,  treacherous 
Decoys  of  doom  although  these  tokens  were. 
Across  the  wisdom  and  the  wasted  love 
Of  some  who  barred  the  way  my  pageant  stepped  : 
"Thus  are  all  triumphs  paved,"  I  said  ;  but  soon. 
Entangled  in  the  tumult  of  the  times, 
Sundered  and  wrecked,  it  ceased  to  pace  my  thought,. 
Wherein  alone  its  airy  nature  strode  ; 
While  the  smooth  world,  whose  lord  I  deemed  myself. 
Unsheathed  its  claws  and  blindly  struck  me  down. 
Mangled  my  soul  for  sport,  and  cast  me  out 
Alive  in  Hinnom  where  human  ofl"al  rots. 
And  fires  are  heaped  against  the  tainted  air. 

Votary, 

Escape  1 

Artist. 

I  tried,  as  you  will  try  ;  and  then. 
Dauntless,  I  cried,  "At  midnight,  darkly  lit 
By  drifts  of  flame  whose  ruddy  varnish  dyes 
*  Copyright  in  America  by  John  Lane,  1898. 
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Tlio  skulls  aiul  nniiuloil  Uiuicklos  lif^ht  solocls 

Flickorin}^  upon  (ho  rolusc  of  despair, 

I  lore,  as  it  slioulJ,  the  ooslly  paj,'eant  cuds  ; 

And  hero  with  my  last  stroiii,'lh,  since  I  am  I, 

Hero  will  1  paint  my  scene  of  life  and  death  : 

Not  that  1  dreamt  of  when  the  eaijer  dawn, 

And  inexporionce,  stubborn  parasite 

Of  youth  and  manhood.  Haltered  in  myself 

And  in  a  well-pleased  folio wiiii,'',  vanities 

Of  hope,  belief,  i^ood-will,  the  embroidered  stuff 

That  masks  the  cruel  eyes  of  destiny  ; 

But  a  new  scene  profound  and  terrible 

As  Truth,  the  implacable  antai;onist. 

And  yet  most  tender,  burnini,^  bitter-sweet 

As  are  the  briny  tears  and  crimson  drops 

Of  human  ani^uish,  inconsolable 

Throutjhout  all  time,  and  wept  in  every  age 

l>v  open  wounds  and  cureless,  such  as  I, 

Whence  issues  nakedly  the  heart  of  life." 

Votary. 

What  canvas  and  what  colour  could  you  find 
To  paint  in  Hinnom  so  intense  a  scene  ? 

Artist. 

I  found  and  laid  no  colour.     Look  about  ! 

On  the  flame-roughened  darkness  whet  your  eyes. 

This  needs  no  deeper  hue  ;  this  is  the  thing  : 

Millions  of  people  huddled  out  of  sight, 

The  offal  of  the  world. 

VOT.\RV. 

I  see  them  now, 
In  groups,  In  multitudes,  in  hordes,  and  some 
Companionless,  ill-lit  by  tarnished  fire 
Under  the  towering  darkness  ceiled  with  smoke  ; 
Erect,  supine,  kneeling  or  prone,  but  all 
Sick-hearted  and  aghast  among  the  bones. 

Artist. 

Here  pine  the  subtle  souls  that  had  no  root, 

No  home  below,  until  disease  or  shame 

Undid  the  once-so-certain  destiny 

Imagined  for  the  Brocken-sprite  of  self, 

While  earth,  which  seemed  a  pleasant  inn  of  dreams, 

Unveiled  a  tedious  death-bed  and  a  grave. 

Votary. 

I  see  !    The  disillusioned  geniuses 
Who  fain  would  make  the  world  sit  up,  by  Heaven  ! 
And  dig  God  in  the  ribs  ;  and  who  refuse 
Their  own  experience  ;  would-bes,  theorists, 
Artistic  natures,  failed  reformers,  knaves 
And  fools  incompetent  or  overbold. 
Broken  evangelists  and  debauchees. 
Inebriates,  criminals,  cowards,  virtual  slaves. 
Artist. 

The  world  is  old  ;  and  countless  strains  of  blood 

Are  now  effete  :  these  loathsome  ruined  lives 

Are  innocent — if  life  itself  be  good. 

Inebriate,  coward,  artist,  criminal — 

The  nicknames  unlntelligence  expels 

Remorse  with  when  the  conscience  hints  that  all 

Are  guilty  of  the  misery  of  one. 

Look  at  these  women  :  broken  chalices, 

Whose  true  aroma  of  the  spring  is  spilt 

In  thankless  streets  and  with  the  sewage  blent. 

Votary. 

Harlots,  you  mean  ;  the  scavengers  of  love. 

Who  sweep  lust  from  our  thresholds — needful  brooms 

In  every  age  ;  the  very  bolts  indeed 

That  clench  and  rivet  solidarity. 

All  this  is  as  it  has  been  and  shall  be  : 

I  see  it,  note  it,  and  go  hence.  Farewell. 

Artist. 

Here  I  await  you. 

*  *  *  * 

Votary. 

There  is  no  way  out. 
Artist. 

But  we  are  many.    What  ?    So  pinched  and  pale 
At  once  !    Weep,  and  take  courage.    This  is  best. 
Because  the  alternative  is  not  to  be. 

Votary. 

But  I  am  nothing  yet,  have  made  no  mark 
Upon  my  time  ;  and,  worse  than  nothing  now. 


Must  witiior  in  a  nauseous  heap  of  tares. 

Why  am  1  outcast  who  so  loved  the  world  ? 

How  did  I  reach  this  place?    Hush  !     Let  me  think. 

I  said    what  did. I  say  and  do?    Nothing  to  mourn. 

I  trusted  life,  and  life  has  led  me  here. 

Artist. 

Where  only  dull  endurance  can  avail. 
Scarcely  a  tithe  of  men  escape  this  fate  ; 
And  not  a  tithe  of  those  who  sull'er  know 
Their  utter  misery. 

Votary. 
And  must  this  be 
Now  and  for  ever,  and  has  it  always  been  ? 

Artist. 

Worse  now  than  ever  and  ever  growing  worse. 

Men  as  they  multiply  use  up  mankind 

In  greater  masses  and  in  subtler  ways  : 

Ever  more  opportimity,  more  power 

For  intellect,  the  proper  minister 

Of  life,  that  will  usurp  authority, 

With  lightning  at  its  beck  and  prisoned  clouds. 

I  mean  that  electricity  and  steam 

Have  set  a  barbarous  fence  about  the  earth, 

And  made  the  oceans  and  the  continents 

Preserved  estates  of  crafty  gather-alls  ; 

Have  loaded  labour  with  a  shotted  chain, 

And  raised  the  primal  curse  a  thousand  powers. 

Votary. 

What !    Are  there  honest  labourers  outcast  here  ? 
Dreamers,  pococurantes,  wanton  bloods 
In  plenty  and  to  spare  ;  but  surely  work 
Attains  another  goal  than  Hinnom ! 

Artist. 

Look  ! 

Seared  by  the  sun  and  carved  by  cold  or  blanched 
In  darkness  ;  gnarled  and  twisted  all  awry 
By  rotting  fogs;  lamed,  limb-lopped,  cankered,  burst. 
The  outworn  workers  ! 

Votary'. 
I  take  courage  then  ! 
Since  workers  here  abound  it  must  be  right 
That  men  should  end  in  Hinnom. 

Artist. 
Right  !    How  right  ? 
The  fable  of  the  world  till  now  records 
Only  the  waste  of  life  :  the  conquerors. 
Tyrants  and  oligarchs,  and  men  of  ease. 
Among  the  myriad  nations,  peoples,  tribes. 
Need  not  be  thought  of :  earth's  inhabitants, 
Man,  ape,  dinornis  for  a  moment  breathe. 
In  misery  die,  and  to  oblivion 
Are  dedicated  all.    Consider  still 
The  circumstance  that  most  appeals  to  men  : 
Eternal  siege  and  ravage  of  the  source 
Of  being,  of  beauty,  and  of  all  delight, 
The  hell  of  whoredom.    God  !    The  hourly  waste 
Of  women  in  the  world  since  time  began  ! 

Votary. 

I  think  of  it. 

Artist. 
And  of  the  waste  of  men 
In  war — pitiful  soldiers,  battle-harlots. 

Votary. 

That  also  I  consider. 

Artist. 

Weaklings,  fools 
In  millions  who  must  end  disastrously  ; 
The  willing  hands  and  hearts,  in  millions  too. 
Paid  with  perdition  for  a  life  of  toil  ; 
The  blood  of  women,  a  constant  sacrifice. 
Staining  the  streets  and  every  altar-step  ; 
The  blood  of  men  poured  out  in  endless  wars  ; 
No  hope,  no  help  ;  the  task,  the  stripes,  the  woe 
Augmenting  with  the  ages.     Right,  you  say  ! 

Votary. 

Do  you  remember  how  the  moon  appears 
Illumining  the  night  ? 

Artist. 

What  has  the  moon 

To  do  with  Hinnom  ? 
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\'OTARV. 

Call  the  moon  to  mind. 
Can  vou  ?    Or  have  you  quite  forgotten  all 
The  magic  of  her  beams  ? 

Artist. 

Oh  no  !  the  moon 
Is  the  last  memory  of  ample  thought, 
Of  joy  and  loveliness  that  one  forgets 
In  this  abode.    Since  first  the  tide  of  life 
Began  to  ebb  and  flow  in  human  veins, 
The  targe  of  lovers'  looks,  their  brimming  fount 
Of  dreams  and  chalice  of  their  sighs  ;  with  peace 
And  deathless  legend  clad  and  crowned,  the  moon  ! 

Votary. 

But  I  adore  it  with  a  newer  love, 
Because  it  is  the  offal  of  the  globe. 
When  from  the  central  nebula  our  orb, 
Outflung,  set  forth  upon  its  way  through  space, 
Still  towards  its  origin  compelled  to  lean 
And  grope  in  molten  tides,  a  belt  of  fire, 
Home-sick,  burst  off  at  last,  and  towards  the  sun 
Whirling,  far  short  of  its  ambition  fell, 
Insphered  a  little  distance  from  the  earth. 
There  to  bethink  itself  and  wax  and  wane, 
The  moon  ! 

Artist. 

I  see  !    I  know  !    You  mean  that  you 
And  I,  and  foiled  ambitions  every  one 
In  every  age  ;  the  outworn  labourers, 
Pearls  of  the  sewer,  idlers,  armies,  scroyles, 
The  offal  of  the  world,  will  somehow  be — 
Are  now  a  lamp  by  night,  although  we  deem 
Ourselves  disgraced,  forlorn  :  even  as  the  moon, 
The  scum  and  slag  of  earth,  that,  if  it  feels. 
Feels  only  sterile  pain,  gladdens  the  mountains 
And  the  spacious  sea. 

Votary. 

I  niean  it.    And  I  mean 
That  the  deep  thoughts  of  immortality 
And  of  our  alienage,  inventing  gods. 
And  paradise  and  wonders  manifold. 
Are  rooted  in  the  centre.    We  are  fire. 
Cut  off  and  cooled  a  while  ;  and  shall  return, 
The  earth  and  all  thereon  that  live  and  die. 
To  be  again  candescent  in  the  sun. 
Or  in  the  sun's  intenser,  purer  source. 
What  matters  Hinnom  for  an  hour  or  two? 
Arise  and  let  us  sing  ;  and,  singing,  build 
A  tabernacle  even  with  these  ghastly  bones. 

John  Davidson. 

THE  CHAOS   OF  OUR  EDUCATION  SYSTEM. 

III. 

THE  universal  inferiority  of  rural  education  is  doubly 
to  be  deplored,  inasmuch  as  the  country  districts 
are  the  main  arteries  which  supply  the  towns  with  new 
and  vigorous  life.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  a  general  conspiracy  in  rural  districts  to  render  local 
education  as  inefficient  as  possible.    To  begin  with, 
there  are  two  reasons  by  which  the  educational  zeal  of 
the  rural  authorities  is  influenced  and  modified.     In  the 
first  place,  they  have  the  strongest  interest  in  fixing  a 
low  standard   of  exemption   and   in  refraining  from 
prosecution  in  cases  of  non-attendance,  being  often 
themselves  regular  employers  of  child-labour  at  certain 
agricultural  seasons.    And,  secondly,  they  are  actuated 
by  the  fear  that  young  men  and  women  who  have 
received  a  fair  education  would  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
narrowness  of  rural  life,  and  would  migrate  to  neigh- 
bouring towns  in  search  of  more  exciting  employment 
than  hoeing  turnip-fields  or  planting  potatoes.  Then 
there  is  the  ignorant  objection  of  the  rural  population 
itself.    Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the  lowness 
of  wages  makes  the  small  additional  income  derived 
from  the  employment  of  ciiiid-labour  a  matter  of  pressing 
concern  to  the  average  farm  labourer.    But  there  is  also 
the  bigoted  conservatism  which  is  generally  charac- 
teristic of  the  slow-moving  rustic  mind.    The  labourer 
has  no  belief  in  education  because  he  received  none  hirn- 
sclf ;  and  what  was  good  enough  for  him  is,  in  his 
opinion,  good  enough  for  his  children.    National  educa- 
tion is  so   badly  and   ineffectively  organized  in  the 


country  districts  that  there  is  no  machinery  to  counter- 
act this  ridiculous  state  of  affairs.  The  whole  plan — if 
one  can  dignify  a  set  of  chaotic  anomalies  by  that  name 
— is  beneath  contempt,  and  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
tinkering  and  mutilation  to  which  every  measure  dealing 
with  education  is  subjected  by  Parliament.  To  have 
constituted  the  parish  the  unit  of  School  Board  adminis- 
tration was,  as  we  pointed  out  in  the  first  article,  the 
initial  blunder.  The  area  was  too  small  to  bear  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  elections,  and  the  self-interest  of 
the  local  authorities  has  proved  in  multitudinous 
instances  to  entirely  outweigh  their  educational  obli- 
gations. 

It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  Board  Schools, 
being  better  financed,  are  better  staffed  with  teachers 
than  the  Voluntary  schools.    But  even  in  the  Board 
Schools  only  one-half  of  the  teaching  staff  is  provided 
by  certificated  adults.    The  proportion  in  the  Voluntary 
Schools  is  much  lower,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
being  uncertificated  adults  or  pupil-teachers.      It  is 
needless  to  remark  that  the  Instruction  given  to  the 
children  by  these  tvyo  latter  classes  of  untrained  teachers 
is  generally  totally  inefficient,  and  often  almost  worse 
than  useless.    The  "Article  68"  teacher  is  a  person, 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  possesses  no  sort  of 
qualification  whatever  beyond  respectability.    One  of 
the  school  inspectors,  reporting  on  the  subject,  said  : 
"They  are  persons  who  have  failed  in  the  Queen's 
Scholarship  examination,  or  who  have  never  tried  to 
pass  it  ;  or  they  are  married  women  or  widows  driven 
by  adverse  fate  to  serve  for  the  beggarly  wages  which 
many  managers  are  not  ashamed  to  give."    Yet  in 
many  schools,  especially  those  in  rural  districts,  the 
teaching  staff  is  almost  entirely  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  these  incompetent  candidates.     The  pupil- 
teachers  can  scarcely  be  said  to  stand  upon  a  higher 
level.     Spending  their  evenings  in  the  Continuation 
Schools   for  the  purposes  of  improvement,  the  little 
tuition  they  can  give  is  tempered  by  bodily  and  mental 
fatigue,  as  well  as  hampered  by  inexperience  of  proper 
educational  method.    An  even  graver  question  than  this 
inefficiency  of  the  teaching  staff  is  involved  in  the  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  schools  are  altogether  unprovided 
with  a   proper  complement  of  teachers.    It  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  late  Senior  Chief  Inspector 
of  Schools,  that  the  number  of  children  in  a  class 
should  never  exceed  40,  and   that   for   the  highest 
class  in  the  school  and  the  lowest  clas3  of  infants  there 
ought  to  be  one  teacher  to  not  more  than  twenty-five 
children.   Yet,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Macnamara,  "  every- 
body practically  acquainted  with  the  schools  of  Great 
Britain  will  know  that  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to 
find  a  teacher  struggling  ineffectually  with   a  great 
battalion  of  60,  70,  80,  and  even  90  children."  New- 
Zealand,  which  is  going  so  far  ahead  of  us  in  matters 
of  sbcial  reform,  restricts  the  classes  to  a  limit  of  32 
children.      In  France  and  Switzerland  they  are  not 
allowed  to  exceed  50  ;  and  in  Denmark  and  some  parts 
of  Germany  the  number  is  limited  to  40.    The  reason 
of  this  undcrmanning  in  English  schools  may  be  sought 
in  the  fact  that  the  teaching  profession  holds  out  few 
inducements  to  those  who  might  wish  to  enter  it,  and 
that  the  majority  of  educated  men  and  women  look 
upon  it  rather  as  a  last  resort  when  other  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  have  failed.  The  pension  scheme, 
embodied  in  the  recently  passed  Teachers'  Superan- 
nuation Act,  may  make  a  slight  difference  ;   but^  one 
must  not  lojse  sight  of  the  fact  that  teachers  are  liable 
to  dismissal  without  right  of  appeal,  in  which  case  the 
prospect  of  a  pension  is  entirely  forfeited. 

All  these  stumbling-blocks  to  anything  like  an  efficient 
system  of  national  education  are  mainly  due  to  the 
small  amount  we  spend  on  education  in  comparison  with 
other  countries.  In  the  United  States  the  average  cost 
of  education  per  child  in  popular  schools  averages 
£2,  15.V.  In  New  York  City  the  sum  expended  is  ; 
the  State  of  New  York  reaches  the  high  average  of  £6\ 
while  in  Massachusetts  the  annual  cost  per  child  is  no 
less  than  £j  ys.  But  there  is  a  strong  objection  on  the 
part  of  almost  all  classes  of  society  to  do  anything 
really  effective  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  country. 
The  English  people  are  extraordinarily  conservative  in. 
all  matters  affecting  domestic  life.  It  is  not  only  the 
Chinese  who  arc  saturated  with  the  traditions  of  the  past  y. 
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anil  one  mii,MU  well  paraphra^^o  the  proverb,  "An 
laii^lisliniaii's  house  is  liis  castle,"  by  saying,'  that  an 
I'.nrvhshinan's  iniiul  is  reiulered  equally  iinprei^iiable  by 
Ihe^.irrier  of  mental  stai;iiation  ami  Tory  lossilism  with 
which  it  is  fortified.  The  writer  of  these  articles  well 
remembers  his  astonishment  when,  as  a  boy,  he  went 
to  Ciermany  for  the  purpose  of  finishing'  his  education. 
Havinij  been  broui^ht  up  in  the  notion,  common  to  the 
youth  "of  this  country,  that  luiijland  stood  at  least  a 
ijeneration  ahead  of  the  civilised  nations  of  luirope,  it 
was  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  rude  shock  to  discover 
in  German  ideas  and  German  institutions  a  degree  of  pro- 
ijress  and  enlightenment  which  bid  fair  to  leave  the  native 
Uuid  far  behind.  The  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  that  time  have  amply  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
Germanv  has  fully  equipped  herself  to  compete  to  advan- 
tasje  with  her  commercial  rivals  in  every  part  of  the 
trlobe.  In  the  Far  East  Germany  has  outstripped  all 
her  competitors  save  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  develop- 
ment of  her  trade  has  proportionately  far  exceeded  the 
commercial  progress  of  this  country.  During  the  years 
iSSb  to  1S95  Germany  has  trebled  her  exports  to  China, 
whereas,  if  we  examine  our  trade  statistics  during  the 
same  period,  we  find  that  the  exports  of  the  entire 
British  Empire  to  China  were  scarcely  doubled,  while 
the  merchants  of  the  United  Kingdom  only  succeeded 
in  raising  their  exports  to  China  by  fifty  per  cent.  It  is 
facts  like  these  which  bring  home  to  the  thoughtful 
amongst  us,  more  than  anything  else,  the  state  of  back- 
wardness into  which  this  country  is  being  plunged 
through  lack  of  an  efficient  system  of  technical,  com- 
mercial and  elementary  education. 

The  fault  lies,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  with  people  of 
all  classes.  One  cannot  expect  the  ignorant  masses  to 
clamour  for  the  enforced  instruction  which  is  to  deprive 
them  of  the  wage-earning  services  of  their  children.  It 
is  well  for  orators  to  go  about  the  country  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  equipping  the  rising  generation  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  foreign  nations,  and  pre- 
paring the  minds  of  the  illiterate  and  unthinking  for  the 
legislative  reforms  which  must  come  if  England  is  to 
retain  her  position  among  the  great  Powers  of  the  West. 
But  facts  must  be  looked  in  the  face,  and  it  is  useless 
to  talk  about  waiting  for  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 
The  enlightenment  will  arrive  after  two  generations  of 
solid  educational  advancement,  and  not  before.  What 
■has  to  be  accomplished  now  is  the  taking  of  prompt 
measures  to  counteract  all  the  evils  and  anomalies 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  expose.  Governments 
are,  in  the  end,  judged  by  results  ;  and  it  is  not  always 
their  duty,  though  it  is  generally  their  practice,  to  put 
off  the  remedy  of  a  disastrous  state  of  affairs  until  forced 
into  action  by  popular  outcry  and  indignation.  Every- 
body must  know  the  objections  entertained  by  the  upper 
classes  towards  the  education  of  the  lower  orders, 
although  there  is  a  hypocritical  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  most  public  men  to  deny  the  fact  and  to  feign  a 
grotesque  indignation  at  the  assumption.  One  hears 
both  men  and  women  on  every  side  complaining  of  the 
growing  dearth  of  servants,  and  angrily  accusing  the 
Board  Schools  of  putting  ideas  into  their  heads  which 
lead  them  to  revolt  against  the  feudal  despotism  of  the 
household.  Many  promising  valets  and  ladies'  maids, 
they  bitterly  lament,  are  now  filling  subordinate  posts 
in  the  humbler  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  or  are 
seeking  an  advancement  of  social  position,  (and  one 
might  add  an  increase  of  self-respect),  as  clerks  or  type- 
Avriters  in  professional  and  mercantile  offices.  It  is  not 
only  the  farmer  and  the  squire  who,  for  selfish  reasons, 
are  opposed  to  educational  progress.  The  luxury  or 
profit  of  the  moment  is  the  motive  of  the  individual  ; 
and  it  is  left  to  enlightened  public  bodies  to  promote 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at  large. 

It  is  useless,  however,  in  forcing  these  questions  upon 
the  electorate,  to  appeal  to  their  better  nature.  The 
prospect  of  insuring  the  future  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  the  British  Empire  by  the  immediate  sacrifice  of 
the  pecuniary  comforts  due  to  the  employment  of 
their  children,  will  not  invoke  the  sympathy  or  co- 
operation of  the  labouring  masses.  They  are  incapable 
of  realising  the  importance  or  necessity  of  a  sound 
training  ;  problems  of  the  future  do  not  interest  them, 
nor  are  they  capable  of  perceiving  their  application 
to  the  miserable  conditions   under  which   they  con- 


tinue to  exist.  .\nd  il  is  extremely  unlikely,  even 
were  they  to  comprehend  the  issues  at  stake,  that  the 
knowledge  would  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 
working  people  of  the  present  day.  But  an  appeal  to 
lower  instincts  is  a  dilferent  mailer  altogether,  and,  as 
has  been  often  exemplified  in  the  history  of  revolutions, 
is  rarely  unsuccessful.  Tell  the  average  British  work- 
man that  he  is  being  defrauded  of  his  right,  and  that 
the  propertied  classes  arc  conspiring  to  crush  his 
aspirations  ;  explain  that  the  rich  are  depriving  his 
children  of  a  proper  education  for  their  own  selfish  ends  ; 
and  the  democratic  instinct  of  revenge  will  sweep  aside 
all  prejudices.  He  will  rise  in  his  wrath,  if  properly 
goaded  to  extremities,  and  insist  upon  the  carrying-out 
of  those  educational  reforms  upon  which  the  future 
greatness  of  the  English  nation  is  absolutely  dependent. 

ON  CERTAIN  TENDENCIES  IN  ENGLISH 
FOOTBALL— A  WARNING. 

IT  is  scarcely  thirty  years  ago  since  Anthony  Trollope, 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  and  other  well-known  writers 
contributed  to  a  volume  which  bore  the  title  "British 
Sports  and  Pastimes."  The  only  mention  made  of 
football  is  a  slight  explanation  in  the  preface  that 
merely  emphasises  its  omission.  "  Football,"  say  these 
gentlemen,  "  in  latter  days  has  been  making  a  name  for 
itself,  and  has  been  becoming  famous  by  the  strength  of 
its  own  irregularity  and  lawlessness.  Because  it  is 
without  an  acknowledged  code,  the  disciples  of  this  and 
that  school  of  players  have  been  enthusiastic  and 
eloquent.  .  .  ."  When  these  words  were  written  the 
game  had  hardly  emerged  from  the  vague  condition  of 
multitudinous  and  variegated  anomaly,  in  which  each 
school  had  its  own  notion  of  the  way  to  play,  and  a 
match  between  distant  teams  was  practically  impossible. 
Ardent  enthusiasts  who  had  continued  their  school 
game  after  reaching  their  University  were  the  means  of 
reducing  this  primitive  chaos  into  something  approach- 
ing a  recognised  order,  but  an  international  match,  in 
which  more  than  twenty  played  on  each  side,  still 
demonstrated  how  infantine  was  the  stage  at  which 
football  had  arrived. 

It  is  told  of  the  late  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Oxford  that,  on  reading  of  "the  famous  Freeman"  in  his 
newspaper,  during  these  early  days,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  a  wider  celebrity  accorded  to  his  son,  for  a 
certain  famous  left-footed  drop-kick  that  won  the  match 
against  Scotland,  than  had  hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  author  of  the  "Norman  Conquest."  That  victory 
marked  the  period  at  which  Rugby  Union  football,  as 
we  know  it,  with  fifteen  men  on  each  side,  really  began. 
Only  a  little  before  that  the  English  Football  Association 
had  been  formed  for  the  encouragement  of  a  different 
form  of  the  game,  which  has  developed  on  distinct  lines 
of  its  own,  and  has  exhibited  the  worst  form  of  those 
decadent  tendencies  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  indicate.  When  the  Association  game  of  the 
middle  sixties  was  first  and  fairly  started,  its  original 
promoters  would  have  been  somewhat  appalled — it  may 
be  imagined— if  they  had  realised  the  results  in  the 
present  year  of  grace  of  their  efforts.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
has  evidently  received  a  shock  too  great  for  utterance  at 
the  contemplation  of  what  is  called  the  "game"  to-day. 
For,  if  he  had  happened  to  be  in  the  North  of  England  on 
the  first  of  September  last,  he  would  have  seen  fifteen 
thousand  spectators  watching  one  "League"  match,  and 
ten  thousand  howling  at  another.  In  other  words,  con- 
siderably more  people  now  find  sufficient  recreation  in 
looking  on  at  football  than  ever  played  the  game  at 
all  thirty  years  ago,  even  if  you  counted  every  team 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  No  wonder  that  some 
cynical  observers,  who  can  remember  the  first  symptoms 
of  our  great  athletic  craze,  are  chuckling  as  they  realise 
that  the  end  of  it  must  come  well  within  the  limits  of 
their  lifetime  if  the  pestilential  exaggeration  of  modern 
developments  is  allowed  to  work  out  its  own  decay. 
The  brazen-throated  mob  are  quite  content,  apparently, 
if  they  may  crush  a  few  women  in  a  turnstile,  or  batter 
a  casual  referee,  by  way  of  exercise.  The  stress  of 
physical  recreation  is  far  more  easily  appreciated  when 
you  can  pay  a  shilling  and  watch  some  two-and-twenty 
skilled  performers  "  playing"  to  divide  the  "  gate." 
It  was  a  saying  of  Mynn  and  Pilch,  and  one  or  two 
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••classical"  exponents  of  the  cricket  of  the  past,  that  the 
pitches  of  early  September  in  the  cool  and  level  sunli^'-ht 
of  an  Eng-lish  autumn  were  productive  of  some  of  the 
most  agreeable  matches  in  the  story  of  the  national 
g-ame.  But  what  do  we  see  now  ?  A  man  who  might 
still  be  of  great  service  to  his  cricket  club  is  haled  off  to 
the  football  field  the  moment  September  has  begun, 
and  in  a  year  when  partridge-shooting  is  a  tropical 
pursuit,  he  is  obliged  to  swelter  through  a  football 
match  with  the  thermometer  close  up  to  ninety.  And 
is  this  because  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  game?  Not 
at  all.  Merely  because  certain  limited  liability  com- 
panies are  obliged  to  make  their  dividends. 

The  cheery  associ^itions  of  an  unsophisticated  past, 
when  a  few  kindred  spirits  gathered  together  to 
have  a  pleasant  afternoon  with  their  firm  friends  the 
enemy,  have  vanished  utterly.  A  football  club  (more 
especially  in  one  form  of  the  g:ame)  is  now  a  financial 
corporation.  A  "pleasant  afternoon"  is  an  idea  that 
is  the  farthest  from  their  thoughts.  For  they  are 
run  on  strict  business  principles  and  business  is  their 
one  main  end  and  object.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
business  of  every  player  to  become  expert  in  the  pur- 
suit by  which  he  gains  his  livelihood,  and  to  satisfy  a 
manager  who  will  not  tolerate  for  an  instant  the 
well-meaning  but  misguided  sportsman.  It  is  also  the 
business  of  the  managers  to  fill  their  coffers  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  by  attracting  large  crowds 
during  eight  months  of  the  year.  And  lastly  it  is 
the  business  of  every  one  concerned  in  this  openly 
flourishing  financial  operation  to  provide  a  continuous 
succession  of  exciting  games  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Football  "  League  "  has  been  started.  In  1871 
the  contests  for  the  Cup  were  opened  to  all  clubs  affi- 
liated with  the  English  Association.  That  they  have 
held  the  public  interest  was  shown  by  the  extra- 
ordinary sight  at  the  final  tie  in  April  last,  when  60,000 
people  paid  for  admission  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  But 
very  little  excitement — and  proportionately  little  "gate 
money  " — made  its  appearance  during  the  preliminary 
heats,  and  in  games  which  were  not  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  cup  possibilities  the  public  refused  to  take 
any  interest  whatsoever.  So,  as  money  was  the  first 
thing,  and  big  gates  must  be  attracted  not  so  much  by 
brilliant  play  as  by  facilities  for  continued  betting-,  the 
League  was  organized  to  give  every  club  an  object 
to  play  for,  from  start  to  finish  of  the  season.  In 
the  winter  of  1888,  the  brilliant  system  was  developed, 
of  selecting  a  definite  number  of  clubs,  and  arranging 
for  them  all  to  play  home-and-home  matches  with  each 
other,  the  championship  to  be  awarded  to  the  Limited 
Liability  Company  which  had  scored  most  points  in  the 
whole  season.  From  the  original  twelve  members,  the 
League  has  now  swelled  to  twenty-six  clubs  in  two 
divisions,  each  of  which  has  to  meet  every  other  team 
in  its  own  section  twice  during  the  season.  Before 
turning  to  the  Rugby  branch  of  the  game,  the  impartial 
reader  will  notice  that  the  Cup-ties  replaced  by  more 
"  exciting  "  competitions  in  the  League  have  produced 
not  a  single  amateur  team  (except  Queen's  Park)  in  the 
final  tie  since  1883,  that  only  one  amateur  team  (the 
Corinthians)  can  hold  a  professional  eleven  with  the 
least  prospects  of  success,  and  fnially  that  since  the  pro- 
fessional Limited  Liability  Companies  have  forced  their 
teams  into  the  front  rank,  a  heavy  falling-off  in  the 
excellence  of  amateur  play  has  been  noticeable. 

The  Rugby  Union,  which  is  far  more  representative 
of  the  original  game  of  English  football,  has  a  record 
not  quite  so  black,  but  far  from  unspotted.  A  short 
time  ago  a  large  number  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
clubs  seceded  in  a  body  froin  the  Rugby  Union,  because 
a  general  meeting  had  rejected  Yorkshire's  proposal  to 
give  players  payment  for  the  "loss  of  time"  incurred 
by  following  the  game.  Both  the  suggestion  itself  and 
the  phrasing  of  it  arc  sufficient  comments  on  the  change 
in  spirit  from  the  old  days,  when  a  game  was  only  played 
because  it  was  a  recreation,  and  for  the  sake  of  es- 
caping from  the  toil  of  money-getting  ;  when,  in  fact, 
the  idea  of  a  man  being  paid  to  amuse  himself  would 
have  appeared  a  grotesque  contradiction  in  terms.  But 
that  may  pass  for  the  moment.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  whole  structure  of  the  English  Rugby  Union  is,  at 
this  moment,  being  strained  to  the  uttermost  to  prevent 
the  same  evil  destroying  its  body  corporate  as  has 


already  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Association 
game.  The  Northern  Union  has  for  some  time  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  two  absolutely  opposed  principles, 
bv  proclaiiTiing  a  blatant  amateurism  at  the  very  moment 
when  several  of  the  most  prominent  of  its  members  are 
being  paid  for  their  services  in  every  match,  and  when  not 
a  few  of  the  Northern  clubs  were  opening  their  season 
with  the  edifying  spectacle  of  half  their  players  being  out 
on  strike  for' higher  wages.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation has  as  much  to  say  in  this  matter  as  the  Rugby 
Union  itself.  For  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  men 
who  are  paid  during  one  part  of  the  year  for  their  ser- 
vices in  the  football  field  will  be  allowed  to  pose  as 
amateurs  during  another  part  of  it  when  they  compete 
upon  the  running  track.  The  issue  has,  indeed,  become 
so  clear  that,  if  the  Northern  Union  is  to  continue  to 
exist  at  all,  it  must  in  self-defence  proclaim  its  adherence 
to  professionalism.  We  have  reached  therefore  this 
sad  position,  that  two-thirds  of  the  men  who  now  play 
football  are  paid  for  doing  so,  and  play  to  receive  either 
high  wages  for  themselves  or  high  dividends  for  their 
managers.  And  this  is  a  disgrace  to  a  national 
recreation. 

WAGNER'S  PROSY  PROSE. 
T  HAVE  struggled  very  hard  to  keep  up  with  Mr. 
i  Ashton  ElHs's  translations  of  Wagner's  excessively 
prosy  prose  ;  but  the  struggle  has  been  not  altogether 
successful.  Mr.  Ellis  frequently  complains  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  translating  Wagner  ;  and  no  less  bitterly  do  I 
complain  of  the  difficulty  of  reading  Mr.  Ellis's  trans- 
lations. Perhaps  Mr.  Ellis  is  not  to  blaine  for  this  ; 
perhaps  my  mind  is  not  the  sort  of  mind  to  like  Ger- 
manised English  ;  and  certainly  Wagner  was  at  times 
so  very  long-winded  and  discursive,  and  was  always  so 
very  German  in  his  methods,  that  much  of  his  prose 
remains  merely  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  soporifics 
ever  devised.  And  his  industry  cannot  have  been  a 
u-hit  less  than  is  his  translator's.  A  pamphlet  con- 
sisting of  fifty  pages  of  closely  worked-oiit  argument 
from  entirely  erroneous  premisses  was  to  him  a  soothing 
after-dinner  recreation.  In  the  German  edition— 
which  I  have  never  read  and  never  will  read — his 
literary  achievements  run  to  goodness  knows  how 
many  volumes  ;  and  in  the  translation— which  I  am 
bravely  endeavouring  to  read— they  threaten  to  run  to 
goodness  knows  how  many  more.  In  one  of  the 
more  recent  volumes  —  it  may  have  been  in  1896  or 
1897,  or  even  in  the  present  year— Mr.  Ellis  con- 
siderately promised  that  they  would  come  to  a  con- 
clusion presently.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  _  this. 
Wagner  was  quite  capable,  like  Schubert,  of  being  a 
prolific  posthumous  writer  (but  of  prose,  not  music)  ; 
and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Ellis  will  continue  translating 
and  publishing,  at  a  dead  loss  to  himself,  for  ever 
and  ever.  The  great  Day  of  Judgment  will  probably 
surprise  him  in  the  middle  of  the  millionth  volume. 

The  volume  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  wading 
through  is  only  number  six.  For  some  not  too  easily 
discernible  reason  Mr.  Ellis  calls  it  "  Religion  and  Art." 
By  far  the  most  important  essays  deal  with  music  ; 
indeed  the  only  ones  of  abiding  interest  deal  with 
music.  Next  to  these,  in  point  of  importance  and 
interest,  come  the  articles  dealing  with  Richard 
Wagner— I  mean  exclusively  dealing  with  Richard 
Wagner,  for  they  all  deal  with  that  gentleman 
to  some  extent  :  Wagner  was  as  much  occupied  with 
his  own  genius  as  any  Queen's  Hall  audience.  Only 
the  ephemeral  stuff,  which  did  not  deserve  to  be 
reprinted,  and  should  not  have  been  reprinted,  deals 
with  religion.  The  truth  is  that  it  was  a 
mistake  at  the  outset  of  Mr.  Ellis's  enterprise  to- 
nickname  the  volumes  at  all  ;  and  to  me  a  proof  of 
this  is  that  not  one  of  the  titles  sticks  in  one's  memory 
after  the  book  is  read  and  laid  aside.  However,  that  is 
a  small  mistake  ;  the  big  one  is  having  translated  the 
ephemeral  stuff.  It  is  very  heroic  of  Mr.  Ellis  to  sacri- 
fice himself  on  the  altar  of  Wagner  in  this  way  ;  but  is 
he  sure  of  the  acceptability  of  the  sacrifice  ?— is  he  sure, 
in  the  jargon  of  the  old  Wagner  gang,  that  he  is  help- 
ing the  Wagner  cause  by  sacrificing  himself?  Does 
one  living  soul,  sufficiently  modern  to  profit  by  Wagner, 
want  the  part  of  Wagner's  writings  that  is  most  old- 
fashioned,  longest  gone  out  of  date  ?    I  cannot  believe 
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tluil  anv  one  -except of  eoiirse.  the  old-t.isluo.K-d 
people  wlio  think  it  simply  tVi^hl fully  modern  to  he  m  the 
\Va'<ner  movement    will  ever  read  "  Relij-  .on  and  Art. 
"  What  Hoots  this  Knowled-e  ?  "  and  the  rest.     lo  be 
sure  I  have  read  them  ;  but  only  a  keen  sense  of  my  duty 
to  mv  proprietors  compelled  me  lo  do  il ;  and  I  rei^ard 
the  time  spent  on  the  task  as  time  all  but  wholly  wasted. 
Not  quite  wasted,  however:  in  wriiitrlini,'  throu-h  those 
Ion.- tortuous  articles  made  up  of  almost  mipossibly  tor- 
tuoussentences.Iam  piqued  andstimulaled  by  the  problem 
of  how  Wa-ner  came  to  spend  so  much  imio  on  writmi,' 
them.     I  can  onlv  uuess  ;  for  his  mind  travelled  m  an 
orbit  not  vet  marked  on  a  chart  by  any  astronomer  ;  his 
doinijs  followed  in  series  not  yet  ^rencrahsed,  summed 
up.  in  anv  law.     Hut  a  survey  of  his  wntm-s  shows 
that  thev'  may  be  rousrhlv  divided  into  three  classes. 
First  there  are  the  articles  written  for  bread  m  the  days 
when  the  most  tremendous  genius  born  uito  this  century, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  ablest  capellmeisters, 
one  of  the  best  workmen,  in  Germany,  could  not  earn 
his  livelihood  bv  his  art  or  his  craft.    After  that  came 
the  articles   written  for  the  clearings  of  his  mind  ot 
cant  in  the  days  when  his  spirit  was  ur.o-ing-  hun  to 
advance  to  the  new  and  he  was  gropin-  for  the  road. 
Finallv  came  the  propagandist  work  of  the  later  time 
when  he  knew  what  he  wanted  and  wrote  with  the  sole 
object  of  getting  what  he  wanted— proper,  conscientious 
performances  of  the  woiks  of  all  the  composers,  and 
especiallv  of  Richard  Wagner's  works.    In  the  second 
and  third  classes  are  various  sports  or  freaks— things 
tossed   off    to    oblige    this    friend   or   that,    or  to 
amuse  himself;  but  these  need  not  be  considered,  for 
they  are    the    merest  table-talk.     I  include  amongst 
them  the  dullest  essays  in  the  present  volume  (though  I 
must  admit  that  even  in  these  we  see  Richard  itching 
to  put  in  a  word  on  behalf  of  his  own  music  dramas). 
Nor  need  we  consider  the  second  class  :  none,  happily, 
belonging  to  it  come  into  the  sixth  volume,  which  I  am 
now  trving  to  discuss.    All  the  really  stimulating  stuff 
in  this'  volume  belongs  to  the  third  class  :  it  is  all  pro- 
paganda work.      But  that  fact  scarcely  explains  its 
exfstence.    Wagner — there   can  be  no  doubt  of  it — 
could  have  advanced  his  interests  much  more  rapidly 
by  doing  instead  of  writing.     Had  he  gone  about 
Europe, "Berlioz  fashion,  giving  concerts  at  every  avail- 
able opportunity,  and  explaining  his  object  in  the  fewest 
possible  words,  the  roof  beam  of  Festival  Theatre  at 
Bayreuth  might  have  been  raised  years  sooner  than  it 
was,  and  at  a  far  smaller  cost  of  money  and  mental  and 
physical  energy.    Why,  then,    did  he  write?  — why 
did  he  not  do  as  Liszt  had   done   at  Weimar,  only 
on  the  stupendous   scale  ?     As  I  have  said,   I  can 
only   guess.     And  my   guess    is  that   Wagner,  like 
Coleridge,    had    something    of  Hamlet  in    him.  He 
was  far    from    being    altogether    Hamlet ;    yet  with 
the  immense  energy  he  showed  at  times  for  doing,  he 
was  always  ready  to  dream,  and  having  dreamed,  his 
miraculous  fluency  of  speech  and  the  journalistic  trick 
which  he  had  learnt  in  his  younger  days  enabled  him  to 
put  his  dreamings  to  paper  with  fatal  facility.     He  was 
half  dreamer,  half  a  man  of  deeds  ;  and  I  guess  that 
at  all  times  it  was  easier  for  him  to  sit  and  reflect  round 
a  subject  and  find  a  million  and  one  reasons  why  some  one 
should  do  something  for  him  rather  than  to  get  up  and  do 
it  himself.     He  was  everlastingly  pulling  out  his  tablets 
and  noting  it  down  that  a  German  nation  may  grin  and 
grin  and  be  a  villainously  inartistic  nation.     He  was 
saved  from  becoming  an  ineffectual  Hamlet  mainly  by 
his  confidence  in  himself  and  his  belief  that  he  could  do 
things  better  than  any  one  else,  and  by  his  craving  to 
be  worshipped,  and  his  determination  to  make  people 
worship  him.    And  he  could  set  about  doing  things  and 
make  people  worship  him.    This,  however,  is  only  part 
of  my  hypothesis.      In  addition  one  must  remember 
that  in  his  middle  period  he  was    shut  out  in  the 
wilderness  where  nothing  could  be  done,  and  that  in 
his  later  period  he  was  surrounded  by  a  set  of  abject 
toadies,  with  no  brains  worth  mentioning,  who  wildly 
applauded  his  literary  efforts,  and  urged  him  to  continue 
them.    He  liked  to  have  these  people  about  him.  He 
made  them  run  errands  for  him  ;  and  if  he  was  thirsty 
and  didn't  wish  to  interrupt  his  work,  he  was  capable  of 
sending  them  out  to  drink  lager,  and  of  growling  at 
them  because  their  drinking  failed  to  quench  his  thirst. 


Ag.iiu.  he  was  tilled  with  a  passion  for  humanity  and  liie 
true  welfare  of  humanity,  a  passion  which  he,  as  a 
musician,  couUI  not  well  express  in  deeds,  and  which,  as  a 
man  who  was  never  easy  until  he  h.id  delivered  himsell  ot 
whatever  was  on  his  min.l,  was  compelleil  to  express  in 
some  shape.  At  Dresden  he  had  tried  expressing  it  in 
political  speeches  and  even  with  a  rifle  at  the  barricades; 
but  the  result  could  hardly  be  called  siitisfaclory  and 
was  distinctly  disheartening.  On  the  whole,  when  I 
consider  how  wonderfully  he  was  eiuUnved  on  so  many 
sides,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  scribbled  so  much. 
Nevertheless  I  wish  he  hadn't. 

One  generally  begins  by  cursing  Wagner  and  ends  by 
remaining  to  bless  him.     After  all.  cumbered  though 
this  volume  is  with  page  on  page  of.quite  Farly  Victorian 
garrulity,  there  is  enough  of  valuable  stuff  in  it  to  make 
it  well  worth  buying.      Indeed,  if  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul 
&  Co.  were  not  kind  enough  to  send  me  Mr.  Ellis's  trans- 
lations— in  the  hope,  presumably,  of  selling  many  copies 
on  the  strength  of  the  trouncings  they  generally  receive 
from  me — I    should    buy    them    myself.      Every  one 
should  buy  them.    They  are  handsome  volumes  and 
well  printed.     Perhaps  when  the  first  edition  is  sold  out 
Mr.  Ellis  will  oblige  the  world — the  English  ^vorld  — 
with  a  selection  of  Wagner's  really  live  and  valuable 
stuff.     Such  essays  as  "  Poetry  and  Composition  "  and 
"  Operatic  Poetry  and  Composition"  might  be  studied 
with  infinite  profit  by  our  English  composers,  who  seem 
as  far  as  ever  from  attaining  the  art  of  setting  any 
words,  whatever  to  music  without  making  utter  non- 
sense  of  them.      They   have   apparently   grown  so 
accustomed  to  setting  verse  of  the  high  level  reached 
by  the  late  Mr.  Hueffer  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett — 
verse  which  sounds  as  well  set  one  way  as  any  other 
way — that  it  will  certainly  do  them  good  to  be  reminded 
that  good  verse  ought  to  be  set  in  such  fashion  as  not 
to    make    nonsense.      And    the    splendid    energy  of 
Wagner's  best  writing,  and  his  determination,  in  spite 
of  all    the  Academics,   to  say  out    his    say  without 
flinching,  ought  to  wake  them  up  a  little.     One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  Wagner  were  writing  in  London 
to-day  all  the  musicians,  from  those  who  are  passing 
rich  on  ;^500  a  year  down  to  the  smallest  fry  of  the 
profession,  would  take  actions  for  libel  against  him. 

Part  of  Mr.  Ellis's  share  in  volume  six  has  been  men- 
tioned ;  but  it  must  also  be  said  that  either  my  taste  is 
decaying  or  his  style  is  improving.  Frankly,  I  detest 
to  see  English  sentences  built  after  the  German  model. 
German  is  the  clumsiest  language  in  the  world — inevit- 
ably, the  German  mind  being  the  clumsiest  mind  in  the 
world  ;  and  I  would  be  grateful  if  Mr.  Ellis  would 
follow  really  first-rate  translators— Shelley,  Coleridge, 
Carlyle  and  the  translators  of  the  Bible  occur  to  me — 
and  suck  the  sense  out  of  each  sentence  and  express 
that  with  all  possible  accuracy  in  our  tongue.  But, 
though  he  has  not  done  this,  there  is  a  distinct  gain  In 
ease  and  comeliness  to  be  detected  in  this  volume. 
The  present  issue  of  the  "  Saturday  Review"  being— as 
I  understand  and  hope— the  last  which  I  shall  have  to 
edit  all  bv  myself,  I  shall  presently  have  an  occasional 
half-hour'  of  leisure,  and  I  shall  then  see  whether 
Mr.  Ellis's  volume  seven  is  on  my  bookshelves,  and  if  it 
Is,  I  shall  look  eagerly  for  further  Improvement. 
Another  hopeful  sign  is  that  the  preface  is  for  the  most 
part  written  in  English  and  not  German-English. 

The  account  of  Nietzsche,  and  his  relations  with 
Wagner,  Is  clear  and  done  with  a  really  beautiful 
human  tone,  and  Is  of  considerable  value.  But  I  cannot 
disguise  from  myself  the  truth  that  Nietzsche  suffered 
from  what  is  vulgarly  called  swelled-head — I  am  bound 
to  say  vulgarly,  for  though  the  most  respectably  frock- 
coated  and  top-hatted  of  us  use  the  phrase,  it  has  not 
yet  "passed  into  the  language."  Nietzsche  was  very 
precocious  and  he  got  on  fast  in  the  world  ;  and  he 
seems  ultimately  to  have  been  maddened  by  the 
suspicion  that  he — he,  the  immortal  Nietzsche— had 
ever  learnt  anything  from  any  one.  He  seems  to  have 
directed  his  fury  especially  against  Wagner  because  he 
could  not,  like  Wagner,  stand  on  his  head  on  a  sofa — a 
feat  which  many  of  us  have  essayed,  but  few  achieved. 
So  we  can  leave  him,  gladly  accepting  what  was  good 
In  his  work,  and  deploring  his  right-about-turn  with 
regard  to  Wagner,  In  quite  the  approved  sanctimonious 
English  way.  J-  F.  R. 
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LITHOGRAPHS. 

Cextenary  Loan  Collection  of  Lithographs  at 
SoLTH  Kensington  Museum. 

SIN'CE  Aloys  Senefelder,  of  Munich,  scribbled  his 
mother's  washing-  list  on  a  stone  and  discovered 
lithography,  the  washing-  lists  of  all  the  world  for  a 
hundred  years  have  been  Inscribed  in  like  manner.  I 
use  the  word  as  the  man  did  who  said  he  kept  a  kind  of 
washing-list  diary,  a  heap  of  memoranda,  addresses, 
views  of  hotels  and  scenery,  all  the  mechanism  and 
skeleton  of  travel  and  engagements  and  expenses,  with 
very  occasional  traces  of  their  marrow  and  human  worth. 
Introduced  into  the  world  as  a  ready  accommodating- 
drudge  quick  at  copying  music,  multiplying  circulars, 
reproducing  diagrams,  the  process  was  next  found 
waiting  at  the  door  of  artists  and  the  leisured  classes 
begging  a  trial.  Its  commercial  connexions  were 
against  it  in  its  first  appeals,  and  doubtless  also  its 
ugliness,  for  it  is  only  in  the  most  skilful  hands  that  it 
does  not  run  to  a  dull  repulsive  grit,  as  of  pencil  or 
crayon  rubbed  about  on  rough  paper.  But  its 
terrible  facilit}'  w-on  the  day,  making  it  a  toy 
for  amateurs  ;  the  same  quality  and  its  autographic 
character  tempted  many  artists  to  try  it,  and  some  for 
ease  and  speed  of  publication  to  adopt  it;  its  disgusting 
imitations  of  pictures  in  full  tone  substituted  themselves 
for  engravings,  and  Its  loathsome  reproductions  of 
pictures  in  tint  went  far  to  pervert  the  general  sense  of 
colour  during  the  present  century.  The  result  of  so 
varied  and  compliant  a  career  as  maid  of  all  work  was, 
that  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  said  for  the  process,  in 
spite  of  magnificent  episodes  in  its  career,  it  was  hope- 
lessly vulgarised  and  discredited.  After  the  middle  of 
the  century  few  fastidious  people  would  venture  into  its 
promiscuous  company,  it  was  expelled  by  the  artists, 
sent  below  stairs  or  back  to  Germany  to  cleanse  its 
ways.  After  a  proper  interval  of  repatriation  and 
penitence  it  is  back  among  us  again,  and  in  all  Its  old 
liaunts,  sometimes  on  good  behaviour  with  not  a  trace 
of  low  habits,  and  disdain  for  its  successor  In  the 
kitchen,  Process,  or  frisking  about  as  an  artistic  dandy, 
mystic,  decadent,  Ai't  Xouvcau — the  old  scullion  ! 

By  its  readiness,  then,  to  reproduce  every  sort  of 
drawing  immediately,  cheaply  and  innumerably,  litho- 
graphy ended  its  fifty  years'  renown  by  fairly  sickening 
its  admirers.  But  u'ith.in  that  tim.e  those  very  qualities 
gave  it  a  remarkable  journalistic  career  in  France  : 
between  1818  and  184S,  under  the  Restoration  and  the 
liberal  monarchy,  it  was  the  vehicle  for  an  extraordinary 
charge  of  wit  and  passion.  No  graphic  art  had  yet 
been  known  that  came  near  it  for  speed  and  cheap  dif- 
fusion ;  by  this  method,  in  place  of  the  tardy  eIabor:ition 
of  engraving,  a  drawing  could  be  caught  up  and  flung 
like  a  missile  on  the  moment.  Lithography  rivals  the 
writing  and  printing  of  Vv'ords  in  the  speed  with  which  it 
may  be  done  ;  before  Its  invention  graphic  journalism 
was  impossible,  after  it  was  the  easiest  thing  In  the 
world.  The  wits  of  Grandville,  Daumler,  Gavarni 
addressed  the  public  of  the  newspapers  with  hot-pressed 
political  caricature  or  social  satire  ;  Vernet,  Charlet  and 
RafTet  found  the  same  easy  diffusion  for  their  Napoleonic 
legend,  those  scenes  of  the  army  that  indirectly 
transformed  the  political  situation,  very  much  as  the  work 
of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  done  among  us.  Many 
lithographs  that  may  appear  dull  and  tedious  to  the 
disinterested  student  of  the  graphic  arts  were  formidable 
missiles  in  their  day,  and  left  their  dint.  Lithography 
was  a  better  conspirator  than  Boulanger,  and  had  no 
small  share  in  bringing  back  the  Bonapartcs. 

In  England  there  was  very  little  of  this  ardent  cam- 
paign work  in  lithography.  "  H.  B."  (catalogued,  by 
the  way,  under  these  initials  only  at  Kensington)  exe- 
cuted some  caricatures  in  lithograph,  but  the  difiiculty 
of  printing  with  type  went  against  the  process,  and 
lithography  with  us  was  more  active  in  the  school- 
master's profession.  Cotman  and  Prout  gave  the  lead, 
and  Harding  swept  up  the  traditions  of  a  school  into  an 
elegant  formula  of  landscape  for  the  use  of  young  ladies. 
In  the  portfolios  of  the  grandmothers  of  the  present 
generation,  when  they  are  taken  down  from  the  lumber- 
rooin,  will  be  found,  not  charcoal  studies  from  the  nude 
on  Ingres  paper,  but  landscapes  in  pencil  on  yellow 
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tint  with  dabs  of  Chinese  white,  or  copies  of  bewitching 
creatures  in  the  manner  of  Grevedon. 

When  we  attempt,  with  the  help  of  a  vast  exhibition 
such  as  that  now  opened,  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  best  results  obtainable  from  lithography,  we  are 
driven,  I  think,  to  the  conclusion  that  a  use  of  its 
resources  as  sparing  as  that  of  good  crayon  drawing  on 
paper  is  the  best.  To  use  it  as  a  m.ethod  of  tone 
painting  is  to  end  in  rather  flashy  velveteen  or  smoky 
grit.  The  more  the  sharp  energy  of  line  and  stroke  is 
maintained,  the  less  rubbing  and  smudging,  the  better ; 
and  the  style  developed  by  the  greatest  master  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  instrument,  Daumler,  of  a  fat, 
summary  line,  is  the  most  appropriate  for  the  soapy 
chalk.  Compare  his  own  work  in  tone  with  his  line 
work.  Limited  incursions  by  other  masters  exciting 
the  dull  drudge  to  unusual  vigour  and  accent  of  tone 
may  make  this  seem  doubtful,  but  a  Gericault  or 
Delacroix  practising  lithography  would  surely  be  driven 
in  the  end  to  the  same  goal  as  Daumier  by  the  same  logic. 

This  lesson  would  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  heart  by 
the  artistic  revivers  of  lithography.  In  Mr.  Whistler's 
sketches  open  work  of  grey  line  with  a  rare  spot  of  tone 
is  the  rule.  Messrs.  Legros,  Strang,  Rothenstein  all 
lean  to  the  drawing  side,  and  are  reserved  in  their  use 
of  tone.  Messrs.  Fantin-Latour  and  Shannon,  anxious 
for  a  deeper  range  and  soft  modelling,  convert  the  pure 
lithograph  Into  something  very  diff"erent  by  a  system  of 
white  lines  scratched  across  the  chalk  marks,  and  this 
development  of  an  old  device,  recovering  as  it  does 
sharpness  of  life  for  the  drawing  and  vibration  for  the 
tones,  seems  the  most  satisfactory  alternative  to 
Daumier's  extreme  solution.  It  is  remarkable,  In  a 
general  review  of  the  art,  how  well  some  of  the 
youngest  recruits,  Messrs.  C.  H.  Shannon  and  Rothen- 
stein, hold  their  place  beside  the  veterans. 

The  collection  is  enormous,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  It  in  detail.  It  is  also  more  indiscriminate  than 
even  a  museum  collection  need  be  Among  2254 
numbers  we  find  all  manner  of  things — lithographs  by 
Royalty,  "Bubbles,"  "Your  Affectionate  General" 
(Booth),  and  a  great  deal  more  of  professional  or 
amateur  mediocrity  or  trade  trash.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be 
Included  is  present.  To  hunt  these  out,  to  bring  them 
together  and  to  catalogue  them  must  have  been  a 
laborious  undertaking  for  Mr.  Strange  and  his  helpers, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  thing  that  South  Kensington 
should,  like  the  Print  Department  at  the  British 
Museum,  arrange  for  occasional  exhibitions  of  this 
kind.  To  criticise  it  as  a  historical  collection  would 
demand  an  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
which  I  have  no  pretensions.  It  establishes  the  fact 
that  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  movement  there  was 
considerable  activity  in  England,  and  this  will  be  news 
to  French  writers  on  the  subject,  who  supposed  that 
the  Due  de  Montpensier's  lithographs  were  isolated 
examples  in  this  country,  and  that  it  was  Gdricault  who 
gave  us  the  impulse  as  late  as  1820.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Senefelder's  agents  appear  to  have  hawked  the  in- 
vention round  the  studios  as  widely  as  in  the  recent 
burst  of  transfer-paper  lithography.  Benjamin  West  is 
one  of  the  first  essayists,  and  all  the  manners  of  wood- 
engraving  and  etching  are  attempted  on  the  stone  in 
lithographic  ink.  The  French  group  has  naturally  more 
gaps  than  the  English  ;  men  like  Grandville  and  Henry 
Monnler  do  not  appear,  and  a  number  of  others  are 
scantily  shown,  but  only  three  years  ago  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  this  kind  in  Paris,  and  the  present  one 
may  be  regarded  as  supplementary.  A  considerable 
gap  has  to  be  allowed  for  when  we  come  to  quite 
modern  work.  In  original  as  opposed  to  reproductive 
colour  printing,  the  best  work  has  been  done  in  posters 
Posters  are  not  included  In  the  show,  and  the  prints  by 
Grasset,  Riviere,  Charpentler,  Weiss  and  others  that 
spring  from  the  poster  school  and  are  shown  here,  are 
garish  or  dull  productions.  The  taste  for  planting 
flat  tints  side  by  side  seems  to  be  rare  in  European  art, 
indeed,  I  has  never  yet  seen  a  lithographic  copy  of  a 
Japanese  colour  print  that  was  tolerable.  Copying 
work  in  colour  appears  to  have  been  most  successful  in 
dealing  with  textiles.  Mr.  Griggs  has  made  extra- 
extraordinary  reproductions  of  this  kind  for  South 
Kensington. 
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Tlioso  who  wore  interested  in  tlie  discnssion  raised  in 
llicse  colu.nns  hv  Mr.  Walter  Sickert.  on  the  snb.iect  ot 
ti-msfer-HtliOi^rapln-,  may  have  looked  to  ihis  exhibition 
to  throw  li^ht  on  the  disputed  points.  That  discnssion, 
which  oui^'ht  to  have  been  one  ot  nomenclature  only, 
unlortunatelv  turned  into  a  discnssion  ot  Mr.  Pennell  s 
.rood  faith  (which  was  never  really  in  question)  betore  a 
Tribunal  that  could  not  settle  the  artistic  point.  Here, 
in  this  exhibition,  are  all  the  necessary  witnesses 
collected,  and  if  the  compilers  of  the  cataloj^ue  could 
have  ..diled  to  their  other  labours  the  ascertalnlnJ,^ 
where  possible,  the  history  of  the  modern  prints  and 
described  them  accordinjjly,  we  should  have  had  the 
materials  for  an  impartial  decision.  Indeed,  the  value 
of  the  catalogue  as  a  museum  production  would  be 
i-reatly  increased  by  notes  attached  to  the  prints, 
pointinir  out  the  various  processes  employed,  whether 
challc,  pen  work,  wash,  stumping,  or  tint.  The  question 
of  grainiuK-s  of  stone  and  paper  and  of  transfers  is  only 
one  among  a  number  of  technical  curiosities.^  ^ 

DUMAS  DEBASED. 

SO  soon  as  Christmas  looms  faintly  from  under  the 
hori/on,  the  waters  of  theatrical   enterprise  are 
frozen  in  the  metropolis.    Comes   that  brief  interval 
during  which  the  Managers  close  their  eyelids  and  the 
hvdra-heads  of  every  Syndicate  nod  in  coma.    Then  the 
dramatic  critic  finds  himself  dashed  down  from  those 
giddy  heights  of  obscurity  in  which  he  revolves  at  other 
times,  and  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  becoming 
a  private  gentleman,  free  to  spend  his  evenings  by  his 
own  fire-side  and  to  doze,  in  the  aureola  of  his  own 
reading    lamp,    over   Hazlitt's   dramatic   essays,  or 
Aristotle's  Poetics,  or  the  latest  example  of  those  gaunt 
superfluities,  theatrical  Memoirs.  At  Camberwell,  how- 
ever, where  plays  need  not  run  longer  than  six  nights, 
the  waters  flow'still  with  a  strong  current,  and  the  eye- 
lids of  Mr.  MulhoUand  do  not  droop.    And  thus,  even 
now,  the  dramatic  critic  has  his  uses.   The  other  night, 
I  was  summoned  to  a  performance  of  "Two  Little 
Maids  from  School,"  which  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  and 
Mr.   Charles  Marlowe  have   extracted  from   one  of 
Dumas'  comedies.    As  this  notice  can  only  appear  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  date  of  the  play's  last 
performance  at  the  Metropole  Theatre,  why  should  I 
have  been  called  in  to  tell  the  inhabitants  of  Camberwell 
whether  the  play  were  worth  seeing  or  not  ?  All  I  can  do 
is  to  advise  such  inhabitants  as  have  been  waiting  for 
my  opinion — to  advise  them  strongly— not  to  go  to  the 
Metropole  on  Saturday.    If  there  be  one  in  Camberwell 
who   reveres  Dumas,  or  Mr.   Buchanan,  or  British 
Drama,  as  I  do,  let  him  save  his  shillings  for  the  next 
production    in    Mr.    Mulholland's    very    pretty  little 
theatre. 

I  need  not  explain  myself  at  any  great  length.  The 
plot  of  the  original  play,   "  Les  Demoiselles  de  St. 
Cyr,"  seems  to  have  been  a  purely  mechanical  con- 
trivance, such  as  Dumas  loved  (quite  rightly)  for  his 
artificial  comedies.    Two  men,  A  and  B,  flirt  with  two 
girls,  C  and  D.    They  are  entrapped  into  the  Bastille, 
where  A  is  forced  to  marry  C,  and  B,  D.    A  and  B, 
furious,  leave  C  and  D  the  next  morning.     How  to 
convert  the  formula  (C— A)  +  D— B)  into  the  formula 
(C  +  A)  +  (D  +  B),  is  the  problem   left  by   the  first 
two   acts,  to   be   solved   by  the   last   two.  Need- 
less  to  say,  there  is  a  masked  ball ;  A  flirts  with 
C,  B  with  D  ;  C  makes  A  jealous,  and  D,  B  ;  and 
all  ends  happily.    Not,  in  itself,  an  enthralling  story  ! 
I    have    no    doubt    that    Dumas    made    a  charming 
comedy  of  it,  however.    I  can  imagine,  too,  that  if 
Mr.    Grundy    had    laid    hands    on    the    plot  and 
translated  or  adapted  it,  the  result  might  have  been 
pleasing.     "The  Silver  Key"  and  "The  Marriage  of 
Convenience  "  were  no  more  interesting  in  their  plot 
than  this  play  ;  but  Mr.  Grundy  adapted  them  with 
some  measure  of  elegance  and  grace  and  wit,  with  a 
sense  of  Dumas  and  of  the  plays'  period,  and  he  con- 
trived to  make  of  them  a  very  pretty  entertainment. 
In  "Two  Little  Maids  from  School"  there  is  not,  so 
far  as  I  could  gather,  one  graceful  or  witty  line,  not 
one  touch,  even,  of  the  eighteenth  century.    All  is  as 
dull  and  as  common  as  it  can  be.    To  say  that  it  is 
mediocre,  would  be  positive  flattery.    The  adapters  do 
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not  seem  to  have  grasped  the  first  two  principles  in  the 
adapt.ition  of  a  French  costume  play  :  that  the  atmo- 
sphere  of  the    period   must    be   suggesteil  through 
other  modes  of  speech  than  those  used  by  t!:e  man  on 
the  omnibus,  and  that  the  French  language  must  be 
translated  into  English  equivalents.    The  characters  in 
"Two  Little  Maids  from  School"  are  made  to  talk 
exactly  as  though  they  were  riding   on  omnibuses, 
except  that  their'convcrsation  is  interspersed  with  such 
phrases  as  "en  route,"  "a  bientot,"  pensionnaires  " 
and  "bonnes  fortunes."  From  every  point  of  view  these 
Gallicisms  are  fatal.    In  translating  French,  a  man's  aim 
should  be  to  make  us  forget  that  he  is  doing  anything  of 
the  kind  ;  in  every  word  that  he  leaves  untranslated,  he 
does  violently  remind  us.    In  translation  of  French  for 
the  stage,  the  danger  is  made  twice  as  deadly  by  the 
fact  that  (with,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  exceptions)_  no 
English  actors  or  actresses  can  pronounce  French  with- 
out giving  one  a  shudder.     It  is  bad  enough  that  they 
should  be  obliged,  in  these  adaptations,  to  pronounce 
the  French  names  of  the  dnimatis  personce.      In  this 
play,  for  example,  the  name  of  "Dubouloy"  is  con- 
sistently pronounced  as  "  Doobaloy  "  (rhyming  with 
joy).     'indeed,    consistency    in    mispronunciation  is 
the  most  that  can  be  expected  of  any  caste.  Some 
castes  say  "  Madarm,"  others  "Madamn":  neither 
way  is  very  pretty,  but  either  can  be  borne  if  it  is 
strictly  adhered  to  throughout;  the  evening.    The  caste 
of  this  play  was  unswerving  from  "Madamn."  That, 
I  am  afraid,  is  almost  the  only  compliment  I  can  pay  to 
the  caste  of  this  play.    Miss  Annie  Hughes,  who  acted 
the  part  of  D,  is  a  clever  and  charming  actress,  and  she 
has  a  sense  of  humour,  but  she  did  not  (as  she  might 
have,  despite  the  authors)  once  show  the  vein  of  arti- 
ficial   comedy.     She  chose  to  clown.     Perhaps  this 
choice  was  forced  on  her  by  the  utter  incompetency  of 
the  actors  and  actresses  who  were  with  her.    The  parts 
of  A,  B  and  C  were  acted,  respectively,  by— but  I  have 
a  kindly  nature,  and  I  withhold  the  three  names— whose 
bearers,  I  trust,  will,  out  of  gratitude  for  my  forbear- 
ance, hasten  to  inscribe  them  on  the  books  of  some 
rudimentary  School  of  Acting.    It  remains  to  say  that 
the  play  was  well- mounted,  and  to  regret  that  Mr. 
Buchanan    shows   no    signs    of    amendment.  Mr. 
Buchanan   is  by  nature  a   poet  and  a  wit,  and,  m 
literature,  he  has  written  much  that  is  good.    In  drama, 
he  seems  to  have  no  ambition  to  do  anything  but  play 
the  drunken  helot  for  the  good  of  the  rising  generation. 
This  is  a  great  pity,    I   think.    There  are  so  many 
drunken  helots,  and  so  few  men  who  could,  like  him, 
have  written  fine  plays.    FLad  he,  from   the  outset, 
chosen  to  use  his  talent  honestly,  instead  of  prostituting 
it  to  the  public,  he  might  by  this  time  be  the  acknow- 
ledged master  of  dramaturgy  in  England.    As  it  is,  he 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  very  terrible  example. 

Looking  at  this  article,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  since  I  lept  into  dramatic  criticism,  I 
have  actually  tried  to  damn  a  play.  Hitherto,  I  have 
not  found  a  really  bad  play,  and  so  I  have  always  been 
able  to  say  more  or  less  nice  things.  In  one  or  two 
cases  I  have  been  quite  enthusiastic.  Yes,  there  are 
one  or  two  plays  which  I  remember  as  being  really 
good.  But,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  "  Pelleas 
and  Melisande,"  (which,  as  you  know,  was  not  written 
by  an  English  dramatist),  there  are  not  any  which  I 
remember'^as  being  works  of  original  genius,  achieve- 
ments of  the  first  rank.  True,  I  have  not  been  a 
dramatic  critic  very  long.  It  may  be  that  this  period 
of  almost  unrelieved  mediocrity  may  have  merely  hap- 
pened to  coincide  with  my  dramatic  criticism,  may 
have  been  an  exceptional  era  in  the  history  of  the 
English  stage.  I  am  afraid  that  the  evidence  is 
ao-ainst  such  a  supposition.  I  am  afraid  that  years 
come  and  years  go,  and  whilst  new  genius  crops  iip 
regularly  in  English  literature  and  painting,  English 
drama,  like  English  music  and  sculpture,  goes  steadily 
on  without  any  pre-eminent  additions  to  its  value.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  drama  is,  as  we  are  always 
hearing,  better  than  it  was  in  the  'fifties.  Tom  Robert- 
son, with  his  charming  talent,  paved  the  way  for  better 
things,  and  better  things  have  walked  along  that  pave- 
ment; but,  having  come  to  the  end  of  it,  they  do  not 
seem  to  progress.  A  fev/  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
Independent  Theatre,  one  heard  much  of  a  Renascence. 
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Ibsen  was  to  be  the  regenerating  influence.  Kor  a  lime 
our  dramatists  dallied  with  sexual  problems.  But  that 
time  has  passed,  and  even  the  most  strenuous  evange- 
lists of  Ibsen  find  themselves  forced  to  admit  that 
native  drama  cannot  be  regenerated  by  the  influence  of 
anv  alien,  however  great  be  that  alien's  genius.  After 
a  few  hectic  months,  English  drama  relapsed  into 
deeper  lassitude.  New  theatres  are  built,  and  there  are 
always  new  audiences  to  fill  them,  and  new  plays  to 
produce  in  them.  But  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  play- 
wright who  shall  reveal  to  us  some  new  method,  set 
some  new  example,  startle  us  violently  out  of  our 
customary  attitude  of  polite  and  wear}-  approval — one 
looks  in  vain  for  him  who  shall,  in  a  word,  cause 
drama  to  progress.  What  is  wanted  is  not  merely  a 
m:i!i  who  will  write  plays  well  according  to  the  present 
conventions  of  dramaturgy.  What  is  wanted  is  a  man 
who  will  create  a  new  dramatic  form.  I  hope  he  will 
come  in  my  time.  There  will  be  great  fun  when  he 
comes.       '  Max. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

PERH.-\PS  some  day  a  financial  philosopher  will 
explain  why  a  nineteen-day  account  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Stock  Exchange  as  a  fearsome  thing. 
The  present  one  is  near  its  end  and,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  further  political  scares,  in  every  department 
except  American  Rails  business  has  been  exceedingly 
dull.  The  general  conditions  are  now  such,  however, 
as  to  justify  the  anticipation  of  greater  activity  during 
the  next  account.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the 
rise  in  the  German  Bank  rate  from  5^  to  6  per  cent., 
an  event  which  was  unexpected,  was  a  disturbing 
influence  ;  but  here  at  any  rate  the  monetary  situation 
has  further  improved  during  the  week,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Settlement  is  disposed  of  this  should  make  for 
higher  prices  in  Home  Railway  stocks  and  gilt-edged 
securities  generally.  France  appears  to  be  realising,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  that  it  is  better  to  have  Great 
Britain  for  a  friend  than  for  an  enemy,  and  the  Fashoda 
incident  will  probably  prove  to  have  taught  our  neigh- 
bour a  salutary  lesson.  Paris  is,  however,  still  a 
source  of  weakness,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  and  the  South  African 
Market  has  been  aff'ected  unfavourably  for  this  reason. 
But  even  the  Dreyfus  atYair  cannot  last  for  ever,  and 
with  renewed  support  from  Paris  Kafiirs  also  will 
recover  from  their  long  stagnation.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  seem  that  this  dismal  year  is  likely  to  end  a 
little  less  gloomily  than  at  one  time  seemed  probable. 

No  change  was  made  on  Thursday  in  the  Bank  rate, 
which,  therefore,  remains  at  4  per  cent.  The  usual 
weekly  return  showed  a  further  notable  improvement 
in  the  position  of  the  Bank,  the  total  reserve  having 
increased  ;^8i9, 156,  and  the  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  ]l  per  cent,  to  54!  per  cent.,  which  is  nearly 
5  per  cent,  higher  than  the  proportion  on  the  corres- 
ponding date  a  year  ago.  Outside  discount  rates  are 
unchanged  on  the  week,  although  money  is  plentiful 
and  bills  scarce.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  continued 
strain  in  the  monetary  position  in  Berlin,  and  to  the  fear 
that  the  Bank  of  France  may  have  to  raise  its  rate 
again  in  order  to  protect  its  stock  of  bullion.  But  the 
position  in  London  is  now  so  strong  that  further 
cheapening  of  money  here  seems  inevitable.  Consols 
at  iio|;  arc      higher  than  last  week. 

Great  Central  Preferred  has  gone  up  a  point  during 
tlij  week,  and  what  it  has  gained  Metropolitan  stock 
has  lost.  It  is  known  that  the  relations  between  these 
two  Companies  (or,  at  least,  between  their  Chairmen) 
are  none  too  cordial,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Great  Central  is  to  use 
the  Metropolitan  system  for  its  entrance  into  London 
arc  very  favourable  to  the  latter  Company.  Conse- 
quently, when  it  was  announced  that  the  Great  Central 
had  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Great  Western  by 
means  of  which  it  will  have  an  alternative  means  of 
getting  to  its  own  terminus,  the  market  understood 
tint  the  conditions  placed  upon  the  Great  Central 
would  become  less  onerous,  and  that  the  profits  of  the 
Metropolitan   would  be  diminished.     Great  Western 


stock  has  also  improved  considerably,  partly  on  account 
of  this  agreement,  but  also  as  a  result  of  its  big  trafiic 
increase  for  the  week  of  _;^946o.  The  other  traffics 
were  all  good,  only  the  Metropolitan  and  the  District 
snowing  declines. 

In  spite  of  the  competition  of  the  Great  Central, 
which  will  not,  however,  have  its  full  effect  until  next 
year,  Great  Northern  "A"  and  Deferred  stocks  still 
offer  distinct  attractions  to  the  investor  at  their  present 
prices.  In  1S97  the  total  dividend  for  the  year  on  the 
two  stocks  was  2J  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  no  dividend  was  paid,  but 
;£.^2i,ooo,  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  ^  per  cent.,  was 
reserved.  During  the  twenty-one  weeks  of  the  current 
half-year,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Company  have, 
however,  increased  by  ;^85,ooo,  and  if  this  rate  of 
progress  is  maintained  until  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
gross  receipts  should  show  an  increase  of  ^"105,000. 
In  the  corresponding  half  of  1897  the  working  ex- 
penditure was  61 '3  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  and 
if  the  same  proportion  holds  good  during  the  current 
half-year,  the  increased  net  profit  for  the  six  months 
will  be  about  ;^4 1,000.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  how- 
ever, there  was  an  issue  of  ;^i,440,ooo  of  3  per  cent. 
Preference  stock,  the  charge  upon  which  will  absorb 
rather  more  than  the  increased  net  earnings  of  the 
current  half-year,  unless  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
diminish  the  working  expenditure.  But  on  30  June  last 
the  balance  forward  was  increased  by  nearly  1,000, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Company  will  be  quite 
able  to  maintain  last  year's  dividend  of  2^  per  cent,  on 
the  Deferred  and  "  A  "  stocks.  Whether  the  Company 
will  deem  it  advisable  to  do  so  is  another  matter.  It  is 
possible  that  the  policy  foreshadowed  by  the  chairman 
last  year  may  be  adopted,  and  a  reserve  fund  created  in 
order  to  ensure  the  payment  of  the  preference  interest 
at  its  full  amount  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  the 
Great  Central.  In  any  case  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  on 
the  Deferred  and  "A"  stocks  seems  assured,  and  at 
their  present  prices  the  yield  would  still  be  high,  whilst 
the  general  position  of  the  Company  and  its  prospects 
for  the  future  are  good. 

Net  Yield  of  Home  Railway  Stocks. 
English  Railways. 


Company.  Dividends 
1897-S. 

Great  Northern  "A"    2i  ... 

Brighton  Deferred   7 

Midland  Deferred    3^  ... 

Great  Northern  Deferred  ...  2^  ... 
South  Eastern  Deferred   ...  3I  ... 

North  Eastern    6|  .... 

North  Western    7 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  5|-  ... 

Brighton  Ordinary   6f  ... 

Great  Northern  Preferred...  4  ... 
South  Western  Deferred 
South  Eastern  Ordinary 
South  Western  Ordinary  ...  6^ 

Midland  Preferred    2i 

Metropolitan    3I 

Great  Western    4f 

Great  Eastern   3^ 

Great  Central  Preferred    ...  i| 


Price  Yield  p.c. 

3  Nov.         £    s.  d. 

53    402 

177^         3  18  10 

3  16  8 
6 


88 
57  • 

1771- 
199I. 

i47f 
186  . 


4r\- 


92  . 
150  . 
222  J. 

84f. 
1 27  . 

167I. 
121  . 
64  . 


14 

1 1 
10 

9 
8 
6 
5 

o  10 

3 
o 
o 
o 

4 
10 


19 
19 
19 
17 
16 
6 


Scotch  Rail\\  avs. 


Company. 

Dividends, 

Price 

V 

eld 

p.c. 

1897-S. 

23  Nov. 

I 

s. 

d. 

Glasgow  &  S.  West.  Def.. 

.      2,^  ... 

65  ... 

4 

0 

9 

•    3i  - 

86  ... 

3 

15 

7 

North  British  Preference  .. 

•  3 

90  ... 

3 

6 

8 

•    5  •• 

150  ... 

3 

6 

8 

Glasgow  &  S.  West.  Pref. 

.      2\  .. 

82  ... 

3 

0 

II 

North  British  Ordinary  

I 

4i5  ... 

2 

8 

0 

.      li  ... 

64^  ... 

I 

18 

8 

Irish  Railways. 

Dividends.     Price  Yield  p.c. 

Company.  1897-8.     23  Nov.  £  s.  d. 

Great  South,  and  West.  ...    5I  ...     134^  ...  3  ^9  " 

Great  Northern    6^  ...    178^  ...  3  12  9 
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\Uo,-  i  sli..l„  rclapso  at  the  cut  of  last  week  American  live  .nan  like  Mr.  Alfred  i)u  Cms  the  cliainnan  of  the 

r  vils     avo  a':.ain  been  moving  upwards,  but  business  Swift  Cycle  Company.  Lmuted.     I  he  Sw.lt  Co,npa.,y 

;     bee    d.no  t  c.uirelv  professional.  a.,d  now  tl,at  the  iuis  fared  a  lilt  e  bettor  tha.i  most  of  .ts  ^ompcU  o^s^ 

;Uvs        he  belter  descriptions  have  been  put  rather  but  it  is  only  able  to  declare  a  d.v.dond  at  (he  rate  oi 

h  , he  public  is  inclined  to  let  the  p.ofessionals  have  4  per  cent,  as  aga.nst  .0  per  cent,  .n  ,897.    It  may 

r  h e  1  ush.ess  to  themselves.    It  is  probable,  however,  serve  as  a  re.u.nder  of  the  reckless  days  of  the  eye  e 

;  :u  a  .unnber  of  Conuuo.i  stocks,  which  have  not  yet  boom  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  cap.tal  o   tins  o.  e 

sha.ed  in  the  advance  established  in  most  of  the  pre-  company  alo.ie  is  ^39.=j,ooo.  of  Nvh.ch  ^37.-,.ooo  uas 

e  e.  CO  issues,  will  now  receive  alte.Uion.   On  Thursday  actually  pa.d  to  the  ve.ulor  ..j  cash  .n  ,895.  leav.ng  only 

Read  ..g  First  Preference  took  a  sudden  jump  up  of  ^20,000  as  work...g  cap.tal.     1  he  cycle  boom  .s  n  vv 

uu    the  shares  rose  4,  quotations  previously  having  very  dead,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  reco.inmend  any 

been  little  above  the  loweit  of  the  year.    The  earni.igs  one  to  ..ivest  .n  cycle  shares  at  the  present  ,i.ome.it 

of  this  Company  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  severity  The  ..igenu.ty  of  the  ..iventor  .s  .unv  be.ng  d.rected 

o    ti  e  whiter,  since  its  revenues  are  derived  mainly  rather  to  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  construction  than  to 

from  the  coal   ndustrv  ;  but  there  are  again  rumours  of  further  improvements  on  existing  models,  and  whilst 

a   co.nbi.  a  ion  amongst  coal   producers  to  maintain  the  cycle  of  1899  may  not  differ  very  materially  in 

ri^e   at       emuneratrve  level,  and  this,  if  successfully  construction  from  the  cycle  of  1898,  the  price-lists^  of 

ichieved  will  benefit  the  Readi.ig  Company  materially.  the  two  years  will  probably  be  very  different.  The 

FrirOali'nr)   a^^^^^^  First  Preference  !ire   also  worth  cycle  market  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  keep  out 

■lUention,  as  present  prices  are  well  below  the  best  ot  of  just  now. 

the  year  and  the  Con.pany  is  making  steady  prog^^^^^^^^^^  Industrial  Companies. 

During  the  first  half  ot  the  present  year  the  net  earnings 

steadiiv  increased,  but  owing  to  the  holding  back  of  Dividend  Y.cla 

whiat  •  b;-  the  fa;mers  the  current  half-year  has  not  Company.  ^.S^.^^         Jrice^  ^per  cent. 

shown  such  good  results.    The  falling  off  will  in  all  Bovril  Ordinary    7      •••         U    -    7    9  4 

probabilitv  soon  be  partly  recovered,  and  as  the  outlays  Deferred  5      ...  13^.  6^/.  ...    7    8  i 

on  betterment  are  being  reduced  a  further  advance  in  Linotype  Deferred  (^5)     9      ...       7i      •••  663 

the  price  of  Eries  IS  probable.  Mazawattee  Tea    8      ...        4      ...    516  4 

1                  A^,r  Salmon  &  Gluckstein  ...    8      ...        i|      ...    5  4 

The  welcome  announcement  was  made  on  Ihursday  ^  ^  Evans  &  Co           12               2I            5  12  n 

tlKit  at  last  the  differences  between  the  Qinadian  P^^^  National  Telephone  (^5)    6      1       Si      -    5    6  8 

and  Grand  Trunk  lines  have  been  set  led  and  the  rate  ^^^^^^^^  ^  Frascati  .    .     10  C)  ...        k      -    5    6  8 

war  brought  to  an  e.id.    No  particulars  are  as  yet  to  Lj^^type  Ordinary  (i;5)     6^    ...       si      -    5    4  4 

hand  concerning  the  bases  upon  which  It  has  been  found  ^  -J/s,  Pond  (£1^       10      ...      20  ...500 

possible  to  come  to  an  apeement,  but  It  IS  probab  e  H^^.^d's  Stores     ........  20      ...       4!      -    5    o  o 

that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  been  allowed  to  retain  its  .  coo 

diffei-entials,  whilst  abating  the  extent  of  the  advantage  Brothers '(^'lo) 17I    *.'.'.      36'            417  2 

which  they  give  it  over  its  rival.     It  is  not  creditable  Bryant  &  MaV^^^^^^           7I             m      ...    4  15  10 

to  either  CoiTipany  that  the  struggle  has  been  so  pro-  ittd  (ii;)      "     7I              6         ..    41^  3 

longed,  and  the  shareholders  have  a  right  to  complam  f^^^^^^^^Hictii^                 q1               2^            4    9  4 

of  the  neglect  of  their  interests.    The  full  extent  of  the  {°"&%^c  Jtf  .  Jio) "'      68       '      4  It 

injury  done  by  the  fight  to  the  net  revenues  of  the  two  "^wan  &  Ed-ar           ""  ^                li            4    o  o 

Companies  will  not  appear  until  the  balance-sheets  are  swan  <s        ar    .         ..    5      ...         ^     ^  ^ 

forthcoming  in  the  new  year.    Both  Companies  were  {')  Including  bonus  of  2  per  cent, 

on  the  high  road  to  prosperity  before  the  rate  war  ,    ,r-        at  1 

began.    As  matters  stand,  the  balance-sheets  are  likely  It  was  some  time  before  the  South  African  Market 

to  prove  disappointing  reading,  and  the  prices  of  both  could  make  up  its   mind   about  the   new  tax  on  the 

Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  stocks  are  probably  profits  of  gold-mining  undertakings  in  the  Transvaal, 

quite  high  enough  for  the  present.    The  secret  of  the  At  first  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  bad  news, 

settlement  of  the  dispute  was  well  kept,  for  on  Wednes-  and  prices  were   put  down  all   round.     But  a  little 

day  both  Grand  Trunks  and  Canadian  Pacifies  were  reflection  soon  convinced  the  majority  that,  so  far  .rom 

lower.     On  Thursday  the  latter  rose        and  Grand  being  in  favour  of  the  "bears,"  the   new   tax  was 

Trunk  Ordinary       the  First  Preference  2,  the  Second  in  reality  a  "bull"  point,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 

Preference  af,  and  the  Third  Preference  i^.  weakness  of  Paris  and  the  approaching  end  of  the  nine- 
teen-day account,  there  would  probably  have  been  a 

The  Industrial  Market  has  been  much  more  cheerful  considerable  improvement  in  the  prices  of  gold  shares, 

than  of  late,  and  although  prices  have  not  moved  to  any  If  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  could 

great  extent  there  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  be  depended  upon  to  act  logically,  the  imposition  of  a 

quiet  investment  business  going  on.    Shares  in  Russian  tax  upon  profits  would  indeed  be  one    of   the  best 

petroleum  undertakings  have  been  especially  favoured,  possible  things  that  could  happen  to  the  Transvaal 

the  prospects  of  the  industry  being  considered  excellent.  mining  industry,  for  it  gives  the  Government  a  direct 

The  market  is  represented  as  having  been  disappointed  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  mines.    The  rnore  gold 

by  the  Welsbach  dividend,  which  was  declared  as  at  mines  there  are  working  at  a  profit,  and  the  bigger  the 

the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  first  three  profits  that  are  won,  the  larger  will  be  the  revenue 

months  of  working  to  31  March,  1898,  and  an  interim  obtained  by  the  Government.    Already  there  are  indi- 

dividend  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  from  31  March  to  cations  that  there  is  some  idea  of  this  kind  in  the  minds 

30  September.    The  reason  for  such  a  feeling  of  dis-  of  President  Kruger  and  his  colleagues,  and  it  is  stated 

appointment  is  not  quite  clear.     It  is  not  customary  to  that  the  taxes  on  foodstuffs  are  to  be  lowered.  From 

declare  interim  dividends  up  to  the  hilt,  and,  since  the  this  it  will  only  be  a  step  to  reduce  the  cost  of  dynamite 

most  profitable  part  of  the  year's  trading  is  only  just  and  the  railway  rates,  and  to  abolish  the  illicit  liquor 

beginning  for  the  Welsbach  Company,  the  fact  that  traffic  which  is  by  far  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the 

5  per  cent,  can  be  paid  for  the  dull  period  of  the  year  is  way  of  the  expansion  of  mining  profits.     It  is  rather 

some  evidence  that  the  full  7  per  cent,   which  was  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Johannesburg  Chamber 

promised  on  the  Ordinary  shares  will  be  forthcoming  at  of  Mines  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  even  a 

the  end  of  the  Company's  financial  year.  formal  protest  against  the  new  tax.    It  should  rather 

have  been  hailed  as  a  sign  that  a  little  common  sense  is 

"The  cycle  trade  at  present  suffers  from  a  general  at  last  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  Govern- 

complaint,  which  is  lack  of  working  funds.      In  fact  I  ment  of  the  Transvaal, 
do  not  think  I  should  be  exaggerating  if  I  were  to  say 

that  the  larger  portion  of  the  cycle  trade  to-day  is  at  On  Thursday,  in  any  case,   the   market  had^  quite 

the  mercy  of  the  banks."    Remembering,  as  all  must  decided  that  whether  the  gold  tax  is  a  good  thing  or 

do,  the  large  sums  of  money  which  have  been  invested  not,  it  is  not  a  further  blow  at  the  gold-mining  industry, 

throughout  the  country  in'  the  cycle   industry,  it   is  There  is  not  a  mine  manager  on  the  Rand  who  will  not 

alarming  to  hear  such  a  confession  from  a  representa-  gladly  acclaim  the  tax  if  it  leads  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
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sale  of  poisonous  liquor  to  the  natives.  How  the  new 
tax  is  to  be  levied  is  not  yet  clear.  But  even  if  it  is 
levied  on  the  declared  monthly  profits  of  the  mines  it 
will  not  prove  a  very  heavy  burden.  The  present  profits 
made  by  the  mines  of  the  Rand  are  roughly  ;^6oo,ooo 
per  month  or  ;^7,ooo,ooo  a  year,  which  would  give  to 
the  Government  a  revenue  of  _;^35o,ooo  a  year.  This  is 
a  loss  the  mines  would  never  feel  if  the  labour  supply 
were  made  adequate.  More  than  this  is  lost  every  year 
owing  to  the  present  difficulty  of  getting  native  labour 
and  of  keeping  it  ellicient,  so  long  as  officials  winli  at  the 
nefarious  liquor  traffic,  and  share  in  its  enormous 
profits. 

The  report  of  the  Consolidated  Goldfields  Company 
is  another  satisfactory  proof  of  the  progress  which  is 
being  made  in  the  gold-mining  industry  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
realised  net  profit  on  the  year's  operations  is  put  down 
at;^477,2i4,  which,  with  the  balance  brought  forward 
from  last  year,  makes  a  balance  to  credit  of  ;^i,388,543. 
Out  of  this  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  in  cash  is  to  be 
paid.  ;£'^345,683  is  carried  to  reserve,  and  a  balance  of 
;^68o,359  is  carried  forward.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
much  what  has  already  been  achieved  as  the  prospects 
of  the  immediate  future  which  make  the  report  a  satis- 
factory document.  The  Robinson  Deep  will  soon  be  at 
work  with  200  stamps.  With  75  stamps  at  work  the 
monthly  profits  amount  to  ;^i9,ooo,  so  that  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  the  first  interim  dividend  will 
be  paid  in  March  next.  The  new  companies  which 
have  been  formed  to  work  the  hitherto  unfloated  claims 
belonging  to  the  Consolidated  Goldfields  Company  are 
also  the  signs  of  a  rapid  advance.  But  these  four  new 
Companies,  the  Village  Deep,  the  Robinson  Central 
Deep,  the  South  Geldenhuis  Deep  and  the  South  Rose 
Deep,  will  need  to  be  financed  ;  and  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  wiser  if  the  parent  Company  were  a  little  less 
in  a  hurry  to  pay  dividends.  The  wonderful  success  of 
Rand  Mines,  Limited,  and  its  present  secure  position, 
are  in  large  part  due  to  its  policy  of  waiting  before 
paying  dividends  until  it  can  pay  them  out  of  the  profits 
actually  earned  by  its  subsidiary  companies,  and  not 
out  of  profits  realised  by  market  operations. 

EsTiM.\TED  Net  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 
Outcrops. 

Pro- 


Company. 

Estimated 

Price 

Life  of 

bable 

Dividends. 

23  Nov. 

Mine. 

Net 
Yield. 

Per  Cent. 

Years. 

Per 
Cent. 

Rietfontein  A  

•  35 

..     ll  . 

..  30 

..  17 

Henry  Noursc  (')  ... 

•  150 

..    9h  ■ 

.    1 2 

■  13 

.  40 

y 

-!<■,• 

..  12 

..  12 

Glencairn   

•  35 

ill 

M  1)  • 

.    I  I 

..    I  li 

•    50  • 

■•  3-iV- 

.  18 

..  II 

•  350  • 

..  24  . 

•  17 

..  10 

Jumpers  (-)   

80 

••    5  ■ 
..    8S  .. 

.  8 

■•  9 

20 

.  16 

••  7 

.  100 

■■    72  • 

.  1 2 

..  6i 

Roodepoort  United  . 

•  50 

••    4i  • 

•  15 

..  6 

Meyer  and  Charlton  . 

•  70 

..    4^-  • 

.  10 

..  6 

City  and  Suburban  (*) 

15 

-    5.^  • 

■•  17 

...  6 

•  15 

■■  lA- 

.  20(?) 

..  6 

200 

..  13S  • 

.  8 

...  6 

Primrose  

60 

..    4l  • 

.  10 

-  5^ 

•  50 

••  3.V- 

..  8 

•••  5 

••  4.V- 

•  13 

...  4 

Langlaagte  Estate  . 

■  30 

■■    3i^  • 

••  15 

...  4 

• 

..  iig  . 

.  10 

••  4 

Durban  Roodepoort . 

.  80 

Si  ■ 

•  9 

..  4 

Wolhutcr(')   

10 

.  40 

.. 

Angelo  

••  75 

...    6i  . 

..  8^ 

1 

May  Consolidated  — 

••  35 

■•     34  • 

••  9 

I 

Geldenhuis  Estate  

,  100 

••    7h  ■ 

••  7 

... 

■•  75 

...  loi  . 

..  8 

...  0 

60 

...      2i  . 

..  4 

...  0 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  10 

1  1 

..  6 

0 

(^)  42  deep-level  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent  to 
£2  per  share.  52  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value 
equivalent  to  £\  per  share,  f)  £s  -shares.  {*)  £4 
shares.  (')  51^  deep-level  claims,  estimated  value 
equivalent  to  £2  los.  per  share,  and  47  water-right 


claims.  f)  Poorer  North  Reef  Ore  not  taken  intO' 
account.  (')  i8  D.L.  claims,  estimated  value  equivalent 
to  ;^4  per  share. 

Deep  Levels. 


Pro- 

Estimated 

Price, 

Life  of 

bable 

Compciny. 

Dividends. 

21  Nov. 

Mine. 

Net 

Yield, 

xer  v^eni. 

\  e^rs. 

Per 
Cent, 

1 

..  9|  . 

..  20  .. 

•  17 

*  Durban  Deep  ['■)   

....  50 

..  15  .. 

.  16 

*Crown  Deep  

••13^  • 

..  16  .. 

•  9 

...  45 

.•5s- 

••  43  •• 

8- 

...  105 

••  7s-  • 

••  15  .• 

Q 

0 

...     40  . 

..  5  • 

..  36  .. 

.  7 

*  Village  Main  Reef  (2) 

•■•  75 

..  7  . 

■  •  13  •• 

.  6 

...    7o{')  .. 

.  9h  ■ 

..  23  .. 

•  4 

108P)  . 

..  4t  . 

•  4i 

...  ^m- 

■•  5  0 

30  .. 

18  . 

■•  3*  • 

..    25  .. 

3 

..   2|  . 

..    15  .. 

2 

The  mines  marked  thus  *  aie  already  at  work. 
(1)  Owns  24,000  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  shares,  value 
;^36,ooo,  and  will  probably  sell  sixty  or  seventy  claims 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  £1  per  share.  (")  Owns  25,000 
Wemmer  shares,  value  equivalent  to  £1  per  share. 
(')  Calculated  on  actual  profits  of  working.  (^)  £^ 
shares. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

ViMBOS,  LIMITED. 

Vimbos,  Limited  invites  subscriptions  for  an  issue  of 
p^6o,ooo  of  6  per  cent.  Debentures  at  par.  The 
Debentures  are  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  specified, 
but  they  are  also  entitled  to  receive  by  way  of  further 
interest  half  the  net  profits  after  the  payment  of  6  per 
cent,  accumulative  on  the  Preference,  and  6  per  cent, 
non-cumulative  on  the  Ordinary  shares  of  the  Company.  . 
The  form  of  the  Debentures  seems  a  little  odd,  but  they 
are  secured  as  a  first  floating  charge  on  the  assets  of 
the  Company.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
prospects  of  Vimbos,  Limited,  and  believe  that  under 
its  present  capable  management  it  will  redeem  the  sins 
of  its  promotion,  and  become  a  successful  undertaking. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  CO.  LTD. 

The  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company, 
Limited,  is  already  carrying  on  an  extensive  business  in 
Vancouver,  Victoria  and  New  Westminster,  and  other 
places  in  British  Columbia,  and  already  operates  41 
miles  of  fully  equipped  electric  railway.  It  also  carries 
on  an  electric  lighting  business  in  Vancouver  and 
Victoria.  The  net  profits  of  the  Company  to  30 
September  last,  after  providing  for  debenture  interest 
and  all  other  outgoings  are  stated  as  ;^i4,8oo,  and 
subscriptions  are  now  now  asked  for  an  issue  of  12,000 
five  per  cent.  Preference  shares  of  ;^io  each,  at  a 
premium  of  £1.  These  Preference  shares  rank  for 
additional  dividend  rateably  with  the  Ordinary  share? 
after  such  shares  have  received  7  per  cent. 

EGYPTIAN  MARKETS,  LIMITED. 

The  Egyptian  Markets,  Limited,  is  formed  to  acquire  - 
and  work  certain  concessions  granted  by  the  Egyptian^ 
Government  for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
markets  in  various  parts  of  Egypt.  The  share  capital 
of  the  Company  is;^i75,ooo  in  174,700  Ordinary  shares, 
and  30Q  Deferred  shares  of  £1  each,  and  there  is  also- 
an  issue  of  ;^75,ooo  of  five  per  cent.  Debentures.  The 
Egyptian  Government  under  the  concessions  takes  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Company  from 
the  tolls  authorised,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  profits 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  debenture  interest  and  a 
dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares. 
The  Deferred  shares  take  one-third  of  the  profits  re- 
maining after  eight  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  the 
Ordinary  shares  in  any  one  year.  The  purchase  price 
consists  of  ;^"io,oooin  cash  and  the  300  Deferred  shares 
to  the  concessionaires,  and  ;£,'32,ooo  in  cash  to  the 
vendors.  The  directorate  is  an  influential  one,  and 
since  markets  are  usually  profitable  undertakings  and 
the  prosperity  of  Egypt  under  British  rule  is  rapidly 
increasing,  the  Company  with  its  moderate  capitalisa- 
tion should  achieve  satisfactory  results. 
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OF  PARNl'I.l.. 

S  solicitor  wrilcs 
passai^e 


lo  us 
ot"  our 


MISS  ANNA   TARN  1:1.1 
comrlaiuiiii;'  of  the  t"ollo\viii>j 
review  of  this  book  aiul  asUiiij;-  us  to  withdraw  : 

"Oiilv  partisan  bii^otry  coukl  refuse  to  recof^nise 
that  he  was  a  very  s^reat  man.  '  tlreat  wits  are,  sure, 
10  miuhiess  near  allied,'  says  Dryden,  and  those 
interested  in  the  studv  of  heredity  will  rcco},mise  the 
.i^rnificanee  of  the  fact  that  in  Mr.  rarnell's  case 
iliere  was  a  distinct  family  history  of  insanity  on  the 
father's  side,  and  at  least  an  indication  of  it  on  the 
mother's  side  of  the  house." 

This  is  a  mere  statement  of  fact  without  any 
allusion  to  Miss  Anna  Parnell,  whom  we  would  be  ex- 
tremely sorrv  to  pain  in  any  way.  The  facts  concern- 
ing the  historv  of  the  Parnell  family  to  which  we 
referred  will  be'  found  in  vol.  i.,  pp.  n  and  14  of  Mr. 
Barry  O'Brien's  "Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell." 
There  it  is  recorded  of  Henry  Parnell,  grand-uncle  of 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell  that  "  on  his  father's  death  he 
succeeded  to  the  family  estates  which  had  been  settled 
•on  him  bv  Act  of  PaVliament,  owing  to  the  incurable 
mental  and  physical  defects  of  his  elder  brother 
John  Augustus"';  and  further  of  this  Henry  Parnell 
that  in  1841  "he  ceased  to  take  interest  in  public 
jiffairs.  His  health  became  seriously  impaired.  His 
mind  was  ultimately  affected,  and  in  August  1842  he 
died  bv  his  own  hand  at  his  residence  in  Cadogan  Place, 
Chelsea."  With  regard  to  Mrs.  Delia  Parnell,  the 
unhappy  state  of  her  healtli  was  a  matter  of  general 
comment  in  the  press  of  America  and  of  England  during 
the  later  years  of  Charles  ParnelTs  life. 

These  facts  in  their  connexion  with  a  public  man, 
seven  years  dead,  are  public  property,  and  historians 
and  critics  are  entitled  to  comment  upon  them.  Who 
would  suggest  that  it  is  libellous  to  record  the  facts 
•concerning"  the  unhappy  end  of  Sir  John  Parnell's 
distinguished  enemy  Lord  Castlereagh  or  of  Henry 
ParneU's  scarcely  less  distinguished  friend  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly?    Then  why  not  the  end  of  Henry  Parnell? 

"MORAL  SUASION." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  of  last  week,  who  unfortu- 
■nately  forgot  to  sign  his  name,  related  a  sickening- 
story  of  cruelty  practised  by  the  pious  gamekeeper  of  a 
philanthropic  west-country  earl  upon  a  jay. 

I  think  "philanthropic"  was  the  word  that  your  in- 
dignant correspondent  used  in  regard  to  this  nobleman, 
and  I  think  the  gamekeeper  must  have  been  pious,  for 
it  is  only  the  truly  pious  who  can  be  really  cruel. 
"  Faithful  to  shedding  of  blood,"  &c. —  see  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  Spaniards  at  the  conquest  of  America,  English 
during  the  opening  up  of  Africa,  Belgians  are  not  a  whit 
behind  them,  France  following  up  nicely  ;  bull  fights, 
pheasant  battues,  dog  fights,  rabbit  coursing,  glove 
•contests,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  to  show  the  mildness  of 
•our  faith. 

This  finishes  the  preamble  ;  but  why  did  not  the  irate 
"writer  append  his  name?  Why  was  not  the  "philan- 
thropic" earl's  name  set  down?  Surely  the  pious 
■gamekeeper  merits  a  better  fate  than  to  be  left  anony- 
mous !  Not  that  I  think  the  gamekeeper,  or  for  that 
matter  the  earl,  ought  to  be  treated  as  responsible,  but 
publicity  is  good  for  jays,  for  gamekeepers,  and  even  for 
earls,  for  I  imagine  that  "moral  suasion"  consists  in 
setting  down  men's  names,  and  not  in  telling  them 
•what  they  should  do,  and,  when  they  threaten  us  with 
their  uplifted  umbrella,  begging  their  pardon. — I  am, 
sir,  yours  faithfully,      R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

THE  EXTERMINATION  OF  BIG  GAME. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Mr.  Sidney  Bryant,  in  his  letter  under  the  above 
Iheading  in  your  last  issue,  deals  with  an  interesting 
subject,  but  his  facts  are  not  quite  correct.  "The 
lordly  wapiti,"  he  tells  us,  "has  disappeared."  I  have 
just  returned  from  five  weeks'  camping  out  in  Western 
America  with  a  bag  of  nine  bull-wapiti.  There  are 
plenty  left.  Many  thousands  of  these  splendid  deer  still 
run  in  the  timbered  hills  and  canyons  of  the  Rockies, 
and  will,  I  believe,  continue  to  do  so  for  years  to  come. 


'I'hey  are.  ho\vo\er,  1  am  glad  to  say,  more  dillicult  io 
lind  on  their  summer  range  than  formerly,  having  been 
driven  by  much  hunting  into  the  roughest  and  most 
inaccessible  pine-clad  mountains  of  the  West. 

.\s  a  minor  inaccuracy  I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Hryjuit 
restricts  the  old  bison  range  of  twenty  years  ago  to 
Montana.  The  American  bison  or  buffalo  formerly 
ranged  from  the  Saskatchewan  to  Texas.  I  saw  plenty 
in  Wyoming  sixteen  years  ago,  and  might  have  killed 
hundreds,  though  it  may  surprise  Mr.  Bryant  to  learn 
that  I  was  satislied  with  less  than  half  a  do/en.  lileven 
years  ago  I  saw  fresh  buffalo  tracks  in  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas. 

Taking  a  Somaliland  bag  of  my  brother's  as  his  text, 
Mr.  Bryant's  letter  is  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  all 
big-game  shooters  as  "  savage  butchers  "  and  extermi- 
nators. As  my  brother  is  now  in  Africa  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  point  out  in  passing  that  the  bag  referred 
to  gives  a  little  less  than  one  antelope  and  a  little  more 
than  one  bird  per  day,  as  an  allowance  of  meat  diet  for 
a  Somaliland  hunting  party,  with  its  attendants  and 
followers.  Except  from  the  vegetarian  standpoint, 
this  allowance  cannot  be  considered  extravagant,  and 
scarcely  justiries  the  charge  of  butchery  made  against 
it.  But  I  will  let  this  pass.  Mr.  Bryant  may  be  an 
extreme  vegetarian  for  all  I  know,  and  never  have  dined 
off  game,  venison,  fish  or  beef  in  his  life,  any  one  of  which 
acts  involves  a  charge  of  butchery  to  some  degree. 

My  chief  reason  for  troubling  you  with  this  letter  is 
Mr.  Bryant's  reference  to  the  "threatened"  or  already 
accomplished  extinction  of  big  game  in  Western 
America  owing,  as  he  courteously  puts  it,  to  such 
causes  as  the  "  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Seton-Karr."^ 

No  one  regrets  more  than  I  do  the  extinction  or 
diminution  of  American  big-game,  and  the  regret  is 
shared,  I  believe,  by  all  British  sportsmen  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. But  the  responsibility  is  not  with  us.  I 
can  confidently  assert  that  the  sum  total  of  all  our  bags 
has  had  no  appreciable  effect  in  lessening  the  millions 
of  buffalo,  and  thousands  of  wapiti,  antelope  and  deer 
that  formerly  ranged  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  The 
natural  increase  of  the  game  would  more  than  counter- 
balance our  so-called  "  butchery." 

The  real  slaughter,  as  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
country  knows  full  well,  has  been  perpetrated  partly  by 
Indians,  partly  by  Western  settlers,  but  chiefly  by  pro- 
fessional "hide-hunters,"  or  Western  natives  who  made 
a  living  by  killing  buffalo,  wapiti,  deer,  &c.,  regardless 
of  age  or  sex,  Vor  the  market  value  of  their  skins. 
Modern  breech-loading  rifles  and  cheap  ammunition 
enabled  this  bloodthirsty  work  to  go  on  wholesale  until 
vast  numbers  of  big  game  were  slaughtered  in  a  few 
years.  Buffalo,  being  comparatively  easy  prey,  easily 
found,  and  possessing  valuable  skins,  were  simply 
wiped  out.  Again,  as  Western  settlers  increased, 
wapiti  and  blacktail  deer  were  shot  in  hundreds  as 
they  came  out  of  the  mountains  late  in  the  fall  to  v/inter 
on  the  plains. 

Finally,  the  Indians,  having  no  buffalo  to  hunt,  and 
being  prevented  from  fighting  with  one  another,  had  no 
resource  but  to  kill  wapiti  and  deer  whenever  they  got 
a  chance  ;  and  this  they  did,  until  forcibly  prevented, 
with  the  utmost  recklessness  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  Uncle  Sam  has  at  last 
realised  the  situation.  Protective  laws  have  been 
passed,  and  to  some  extent  are  being  enforced.  No 
wapiti  can  now  be  legally  killed  In  Colorado.  A  S20 
licence  is  necessary  in  Wyoming  by  non-residents. 
There  is  a  close  time,  and  game  wardens  have  been 
appointed,  though  not  well  paid.  Indians  are  not 
allowed  to  hunt  at  all  outside  their  reservations.  Local 
public  opinion  Is  beginning  to  frown  on  wanton  slaughter, 
although  two  months  ago  I  was  casually  Informed  that 
a  too-zealous  game  warden  might  run  a  chance  of  getting 
shot  in  some  parts  of  Wyoming.  But,  generally 
speaking,  these  restrictions  are  taking  effect.  Thanks 
to  them,  and  to  the  existence  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 
as  a  game  sanctuary,  there  is  every  chance  of  wapiti 
being  preserved  in  reasonable  numbers  for  all  time  in 
certain  portions  of  the  Rockies. 

Finally,  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  Mr.  Bryant's 
letter  lacks  discrimination.  Some  men  may  take 
pleasure,  "savage,"  if  you  like,  in  the  reasonable 
pursuit  of  big  game  for  sport,  and  at  the  same  time 
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derive  health  and  some  happiness  therefrom.  I  am 
certainly  one  of  tliat  class,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  apologising-  for  it.  The  class  is  a  fairly 
large  one.  But  allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  we  are  outside  the  pale  of  Mr.  Sidney  Bryant's 
civilisation,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the 
extinction  of  big  game  can  be  laid  at  our  door. — Yours 
faithfully,  H.  Setox-Kark. 

"CHILDREN  OF  THE  ISHST." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Satl-roav  Review. 
Siu, — Know  ing  nothing  of  the  writer  or  his  works  I 
was  simply  astonished  by  the  beauty  and  power  of  this 
novel. 

But  true  as  it  is  to  life  and  place,  full  of  deep  interest, 
rare  humour  and  admirable  descriptions,  it  seemed  too 
likely  to  pass  unheeded  in  the  crowd  and  rush  and  ruck 
of  fiction. 

From  this  dark  fate  it  has  escaped,  I  trust,  through 
3-our  warm  commendation.  If  so,  a  pleasure  is  in  store 
for  many,  and  literature  is  enriched  wnth  a  wholesome, 
genial  and  noble  tale.  —  Faithfully  yours, 

R.  D.  Blackmore. 

"MAX"  "DROPS  INTO  VERSE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — ^Your  entertaining  dramatic  critic  {vice  G.  B.  S., 
married)  is  often  poetical,  but  has  hitherto  avoided 
rhyme.  "The  feat  "  has,  however,  evidently  been  too 
much  for  him,  though  with  a  modesty  rare  in  budding 
poets  he  still  veils  his  maiden  efforts  in  the  form  of 
prose.  May  I  venture  to  put  some  of  his  very  passable 
verse  into  its  proper  form,  that  it  may  be  suitably 
admired  ? — 

"A  Sassenach  chief 
May,  as  we  know,  be  bonnily  built. 
He  may  purchase  a  sporran,  a  bonnet  and  kilt  ; 
Stick  a  skean  in  his  hose — wear  an  acre  of  stripes — 
But  he  cannot  assume  an  affection  for  pipes." 
"  Saturday  Review,"  19th  November,  1898,  p.  66g. 

I  am,  &c.,  Prince  Whitaker. 

THE  FLOGGING  MOVEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — -Many  persons  have  heard  of  the  Irish  judge 
who,  when  sentencing  a  prisoner  to  be  hanged,  said  he 
hoped  it  would  prove  a  warning  to  him.  Still,  I  do  not 
think  even  this  ornament  of  the  Bench  thought  hanging 
would  inevitably  render  him  a  law-abiding  citizen. 
That  discoverv  was  reserved  for  your  correspondent 
"S.  Yr 

But  may  I  ask  "  S.  F."  whether  in  his  zeal  for  cheap- 
ness he  will  advocate  flogging  without  imprisonment, 
and  if  not,  in  what  manner  does  he  propose  to  render  the 
punishment  of  criminals  cheaper  than  at  present  ? — 
Trul)'  \ours,  B.  L. 

MAGISTRATES,  MARTYRS,  AND  VACCINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

28  October,  1898. 
Sir, — The  "  vocal  jackassery,"  as  Carlyle  would 
term  it,  of  many  of  our  magistrates  is  still  being  heard 
in  the  land.  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Plowden,  in  dealing 
with  a  wcsl-cnd  physician  who  applied  for  a  certificate, 
remarked  that  the  applicant  was  the  best  specimen  of  a 
would-be  martyr  he  had  seen,  adding  "  not  a  real 
martyr,  of  course."  The  learned  gentleman's  sound- 
ness on  theology  equals  his  wisdom  on  vaccination. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  that  there  arc  three  kinds 
of  "  real  "  martyrs  :  (i)  martyrs  both  in  will  and  deed, 
(2)  martyrs  in  deed  but  not  in  will,  (3)  martyrs  in  will 
but  not  in  deed.  This  heretical  west-end  medico  is 
obviously  included  in  the  third  category.  As,  however, 
the  "  secular  arm  "  is  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  the 
vaccination  priesthood,  Mr.  Plowden  was  unable  to 
sentence  the  applicant  to  "  something  in  boiling  oil,"  or 
some  little  pleasantry  with  fagots  and  fire.  He  could 
not  convert  the  martyr  in  will  into  one  of  the  highest 
grade  of  both  will  and  deed.  Mr.  Plowden  and  his 
colleagues  might  well  follow  the  Keighley  magistrates' 
wise  example,  and  grant  these  certificates  to  applicants 
simply  "on  the  nod." — Yours,  &c.,  J.  H. 


26  November,  1898 

REVIEWS. 

JOHN  RUSKIN. 

"John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer."     By  J.  A.  Hobsou. 
London  :  Nisbet. 

rHE  main  purpose  of  this  book  is  the  vindication  of 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  social  reformer  and 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  science  of  political  economy.  Such  a 
vindication,  to  be  complete,  required  not  only  the  careful 
labour  of  an  able  and  genial  critic,  but  the  favourable 
opportunity  which  time  creates.  Had  the  attempt 
anticipated  the  testimony  of  time  nothing  could  have 
been  proved,  but  the  happy  conjunction  of  the  hour  and 
the  man  not  only  provides  success  to  the  undertaking, 
bnt  brings  to  the  book  an  incidental  value  as  a  historical 
comment  on  the  change  in  economic  idea  in  the  last  few 
decades.  On  whatever  side  the  bias  of  opinion  may  lie, 
everyone  will  recognise  that  the  throwing  out  in  broad 
and  telling  lines  of  such  a  change  Is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  thought  of  to-day.  To  sift  from  Mr. 
Ruskin's  Innumerable  and  discursive  writings  a  coherent 
account  of  his  economic  position  must  have  been  a  work 
of  great  labour.  Mr.  Hobson  claims  to  have  found  in 
his  earlier  books  certain  "prime  and  fundamental  laws 
of  thought  and  feeling"  which  cast  light  upon  his  later 
productions  and  bring  the  whole  into  harmony. 

In  order  to  place  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  social  reformer 
rightly,  more  than  the  disentangling  of  an  economic 
theory  from  a  mass  of  llterar)'  production  was  necessary. 
Mr.  Hobson,  by  careful  reference  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  early 
life  and  surroundings,  to  his  undergraduate  days,  his 
peculiar  position  as  regards  art  and  literature,  has  been 
enabled  to  account  for  him  adequatelyin  that  later  portion 
of  his  thought  and  influence  which  he  himself  regarded 
as  the  most  serious.  We  are  particularly  glad  that  Mr. 
Hobson's  vindication  of  Ruskin  as  a  stable  thinker  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  an  attempt  to  endow  him  with 
a  cheap  hard-and-fast  consistency  which  less  acute 
critics  take  as  an  evidence  of  sincerity.  "  It  is  strange 
that  I  hardly  ever  get  anything  stated  without  some 
grave  mistake,  however  true  in  my  main  discourse,"' 
writes  Mr.  Ruskin  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "The 
capacity  of  human  sincerity"  in  him  is  measured  by  the 
frankness  with  which  which  he  made  everything  he 
wrote  "part  of  a  great  confession";  Mr.  Hobson 
rightly  points  out  that  to  do  this  is  "  to  confer  upon  the 
public  that  greatest  service  which  a  thinker  can  confer." 

On  another  pointwe  have  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Hobson. 
However  sympathetic  is  his  touch  upon  his  subject, 
however  clearly  his  own  opinion  stands  out  in  his  pages, 
the  judicial  spirit  In  which  the  task  was  undertaken 
never  forsakes  him  to  the  end.  In  no  part  of  the  work 
do  we  find  him  figuring^  as  a  partisan,  or  missing  the 
object  at  which  he  aims  by  himself  taking  a  sectarian 
posture.  The  place  of  a  great  thinker  in  relation  to  any 
of  the  parts  of  human  thought  can  only  be  accurately 
estimated  when  his  errors  are  as  clearly  set  forth  as  his 
penetration  into  truth.  Before  Mr.  Ruskin  could  receive 
just  recognition  in  the  fulness  of  his  work,  before  a 
right  judgment  as  to  his  value  as  an  original  economic 
thinker  could  be  reached,  it  was  necessary  to  sift  his 
mistakes  of  judgment  from  the  main  body  of  his  thought; 
even  it  was  necessary  to  explain  on  what  some  of  the 
prejudice  against  him  as  an  economic  thinker  was 
founded.  Mr.  Hobson's  comments  upon  his  theories 
supply  these  distinctions. 

It  was  not,  it  appears,  until  some  years  after  leaving 
Oxford  that  Mr.  Ruskin  began  to  exhibit  that  deep,  im- 
passioned interest  In  social  economics  v.  hlch  have  marked 
the  rest  of  his  life.  During  the  interval  he  devoted 
himself  to  art.  This  book  shows  convincingly  the 
relation  between  his  attitude  towards  art  and  literature, 
and  the  one  he  adopted  towards  social  reform.  The 
thoroughness  of  his  method  in  regard  to  art,  which  was 
afterwards  so  effective  in  his  criticism  of  life,  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  fact  that  he  studied  the  art  of  Venice  in 
conjunction  with  the  histor}'  of  Venice  itself.  In 
"Stones  of  Venice"  Mr.  Ruskin's  "whole  policy  of 
social  reform"  and  economic  criticism  Is  foreshadowed. 
His  thought,  in  whatever  department  it  worked,  seems 
to  have  been  dominated  by  a  life-giving  sense  of  the 
organic  unity  in  things  pertaining  to  humanity,  by  a 
conviction  of  the  Impossibility  of  separating  the  part 
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rom  the  wliole  to  any  useful  oiul.  Sucli  ;ui  atlituile, 
>iKV  his  atteiilion  was  turned  to  social  matters  ami  ti>e 
uithoritalive  statements  ol  eurrent  "  Polilieal  lu-onomy," 
vouUl  inevitably  brini^-  him  into  collision  with  the 
'conomists.  'liie  Political  Kconomy  of  the  early 
eutury  was  nothini;-  if  not  separative  ;  the  very  base  ot 
he  science  was  the  elimination  from  the  human  cha- 
•acter  of  all  that  is  ijenerally  recognised  as  human,  m 
M-der  to  create  an'  "economic  man"  |in  KusUm's 
Mirase  "a  covetous  machine"],  a  creature  reduced  to 
^rofu-maUing-  instincts  alone.  "Only  by  such  method 
-.r  procedure  could  the  old  economic  '  laws '  be  made 
ilausible."  savs  Mr.  Hobson.  It  is  at  least  intelligible 
hat  a  thinker  dominated  by  the  sense  of  or<janic  unity 
duHild  be  tempted  to  inquire  what  was  the  use  ot  a 
,cience  which  bewail  by  assuming  that  man  is  what  he 
IS  not. 

Mr.  Hobson  discriminates  Ruskin's  arraignment  ot 
the  Current   Political  Economy  into    two    parts;  he 
iccused  economists  of  wrongfully  assuming  the  title 
md   function  of  "Political  Economy"  for  a  science 
which   was   merely   "  Mercantile,"   and   that  in  the 
narrowest  sense  ;   and  he  impugned  the  accuracy  ot 
many  of  the  fundamental  propositions  of  this  "  Mercan- 
tile Science,"  and  charged  them  with  being  injurious  to 
national  life.     In  regard  to  the  first  point  he  insists  that 
the  organic  unity  of  man   "imposes  a  corresponding 
unity  upon  the  science  which  is  to   treat  of  human 
conduct  ;  "  such  a  science,  if  it  could  be  found,  he  \yas 
willing  to  name   "Political  Economy."     "This  vital 
distinction  between  mercantile  and   political  econorny 
brings    us   the   very    heart   of    Mr.    Ruskin's  social 
criticism."    The  process  of  time  and  thought  has,  Mr. 
Hobson  points  out,  modified  the  position  of  the  econo- 
mists in  this  first  point ;  the  "  economic  man  "  with  his 
miraculous  attribute  of  bringing  advantage  to  the  com- 
munitv  through  his  own  narrowly  self-seeking  qualities 
is   practically   dropped.     Indeed  the  old  assumption 
"implied  a  complete  failure  to  comprehend  the  organic 
structure  of  society.    A  nation  was  conceived  of  as  a 
mere  aggregate  of  its  constituent  members  :  the  good 
of  the  whole  as  the  added  good  of  all  the  separate 
parts."    In  exposing  the  fallacy  of   this    view,  Mr. 
Ruskin  had,  it  may  be  remarked,  even  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century,  the  philosophic  mind  of  Coleridge  with 
him.    Coleridge  postulated  the  truth  as  to  the  organic 
structure  of  society  in  the  following  striking  phrase  : 
"  Unlike  a  million  of  tigers,  a  million  of  men  is  very 
different  from  a  million  times  one  man.     Each  man  in 
a  numerous  society  is  not  only  coexistent  with,  but 
virtually  organised  into,  the  multitude  of  which  he  is  an 
integral  part.     His  idem  is  modified  by  the  alter.  And 
there  arise  impulses  and  objects  from  this  synthesis  of 
alter  et  idem,  myself  and  my  neighbour."     In  aban- 
doning or  in  never  realising  this  just  conception  of  the 
intimate  union  between  the  individual  and  the  society 
in  which  he  finds  himself,  in  insisting  upon  a  separatist 
treatment  of  one  of  the  activities  of  society,  the  old 
Economists  introduced  a  fatal  defect  into  their  system  ; 
the  separatist  assumption  breaks  down  again  and  again 
because  "  the  organic  unity  of  man  is  too  strong  for  it" 
—  too  strong  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  social  unit. 
"Industry,"  says  Mr.  Hobson  in  a  bold  and  striking 
phrase,  "  is  a  department  of  the  conduct  of  life  which  is 
not  sufficiently  distinct  from  other  departments  to  form 
the  subject-matter  of  a  separate  science." 

A  comparison  of  the  modern  economic  writers  with 
Ricardo,  McCuUoch  and  the  two  Mills,  can  alone  provide 
the  evidence  of  how  far  this  early  separatist  attitude  has 
been  modified  or  dropped.  As  regards  the  second  point 
of  Ruskin's  indictment,  his  criticism  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  old  Mercantile  Economists,  Mr.  Hobson 
supplies  a  formidable  list  of  those  authoritative  propo- 
sitions of  the  economists  of  i860,  which  have  since 
almost  vanished,  or  "  present  a  strangely  battered  or 
transformed  appearance."  An  examination  of  the  newer 
economic  writers  would,  it  may  therefore  be  inferred, 
show  a  continuous  departure  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
old,  and  a  narrowing  of  the  distance  between  themselves 
and  Ruskin.  If  such  is  a  right  representation  of  the 
facts,  Mr.  Hobson's  contention  that  Ruskin's  first  claim 
as  a  social  reformer  is  that  of  a  reformer  and  pioneer  in 
political  economy,  would  seem  to  be  justified. 

It  is  curious  that  when  we  arrive  in  this  book  at  the 


judicial  tlealing  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  errors,  we  fiml  the 
most  striking  to  be  an  impatience  with  the  leading  ideas 
of  that  group  of  thinkers  of  whom  Harwin  is  the  greatest. 
Tlie  connexion  between  biology  and  sociology  and  the 
services  of  the  former  to  the  latter  are  now  commonly 
recognised.  Mr.  Ruskin  seems  to  have  been  disinclined 
to  accept  biology  as  a  science  at  all  ;  an  application  ol 
the  principles  of  growth  and  change  to  sociology  was 
unwelcome  to  him.  But  his  indilTerence  to  the  evo- 
lutionary idea  was  really  the  missing  of  the  meaning  of 
his  own  insistence  on  the  organic  structure  of  society  ; 
it  was  setting  aside  scientific  testimony  to  the  justice  oi 
many  of  his  own  conclusions. 

An  article  can  necessarily  only  touch  on  a  point  here 
and  there  in  a  book  written  throughout  in  a  most  judicial 
spirit  and  with  admirable  temper,  and  abounding  in  feli- 
citous phrase  and  interesting  suggestion. 


THROUGH  ASIA. 

"  Through  Asia."    By  Sven  Hedin.    London  :  .Melhuen. 

^T^HE  limitations  of  time  and  space  which  govern  all 
things  earthly,  including  books  and  reviews,  for- 
bid an  exhaustive  examination  and  discussion  ot  these 
encyclopaedic  volumes  of  travels  among  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Central  Asia.  Through  1278  pages  do  we 
follow  the  author  in  his  weary  tramp  from  Orenburg  to- 
Pekin,  and  it  is  not  without  gratitude  that  we  close  the 
record  when  Dr.  Sven  Hedir.  informs  us  that  we  have 
only  perused  the  more  memorable  of  his  experiences, 
and  that  if  he  set  down  the  contents  of  his  note-books 
the  work  would  be  twice  its  present  length.  Not, 
indeed,  that  our  undeserved  indulgence  is  more  than  a 
temporary  reprieve.  Should  this  work  be  received  with 
favour,  we  are  threatened  with  a  supplementary  volume, 
which  is  to  contain  a  multitude  of  matters  of  varied 
interest  and  of  not  less  importance  than  those  contained 
in  these  pages.  It  would  seem  from  the  voluminous 
productions  of  Nansen  and  Hedin  that  the  Scandinavian 
races,  dwelling  outside  the  noise  and  fever  of  the  great 
world  of  action,  have  far  more  patience  and  leisure- 
than  the  English.  At  any  rate,  it  is  only  in  the  long 
winters  of  the  North,  when  the  lamps  are  lit  and  the 
long  howling  of  the  wolves  is  heard  amid  the  snow, 
that  it  is  possible  to  adequately  read  and  digest  these 
ponderous  records  of  human  toil  and  endeavour. 

There  is  about  both  these  books  of  travel  an  irritating 
atmosphere  of  wilful  prolixity.     Nansen's  Arctic  record 
was  singularly  monotonous  and  uneventful,   and  his 
only  pre-eminence  over   other  travellers  was  that  he 
was  more  comfortable  and  more  dirty.    To  his  black- 
ness, indeed,  the  magnificent  pecuniary  success  of  his 
book  and  lectures  was  in  great  part  due.     In  the  case 
of  Dr.    Sven   Hedin  also  nine-tenths    of  his  volume 
are  filled  w  ith  trivial  details  of  Central  Asian  travel, 
familiar    to    Englishmen    in    numerous    books  treat- 
ing of  the  same  regions,  although  to  Scandinavians 
they  may  have  an  air  of  novelty.     Much  of  the  ground 
covered  is  certainly  new  to  Europeans,  but  it  has  only 
remained  unknown  because  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble 
and  pain  of  exploration.     One  Central  Asian  wilderness 
is  very  much  like  another,    and  one    caravan  track 
across  a  desert  only  differs  from  another  in  the  depth 
of  sand,  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  greater  or  less 
probability  of  the  traveller  leaving  beside  it  the  bleached 
bones  of  his  camels  and  himself.     And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Dr.  Hedin,  in  his  somewhat  purposeless 
wanderings,  without  any  civilised  companionship,  ex- 
hausted all  the  possibilities  of  pain  and  distress,  from  cold 
to  heat,  from  thirst  to  anxiety,  which,  in  some  measure, 
are  the  lot  of  ail  those  who  elect  to  explore  the  horrible 
and  unprofitable  wastes  of  Central  Asia.     If  these  were, 
as  is  alleged,  the  original  home  of  ancestors  of  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  human  family,  there  would  seem 
to  be  some  hereditary  cause  for  the  sadness  which  weighs 
upon  so  large  a  majority  of  their  descendants;  but 
this  would  be  a  superficial  reflection,  for  it  is  certain  that 
within  a  period  far  beyond  history,  but  still  not  to  be 
estimated  by  many  thousands  of  years,  the  climatic  and 
geological  conditions  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Asian 
continent  have  altogether  altered.   Even  within  historical 
times  it  is  evident  that  Central  Asia  was  able  to  support 
a  large  population,  which  had  attained  a  high  civilisa-^ 
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tion,  and  the  sad  remains  of  ruined  cities  and  abandoned 
■water-courses  are  scattered  over  the  whole  region. 
Much  of  this  desolation  is  due  to  continuous  war, 
anarchy  and  bad  g-overnment,  as  in  Persia  to-da}-, 
where  a  vigorous  and  honest  administration  would 
quickly  restore  the  ancient  prosperity.  But  physical 
rather  than  moral  causes  have  turned  the  high  table- 
land of  Central  Asia  into  a  wilderness,  and  to  deter- 
mine these  is  an  extremely  interesting  subject  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
solitary  traveller,  like  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  with  no  expert 
associates  to  check  and  confirm  his  observations  and 
conclusions,  possesses  sufficient  resources  and  authority 
to  add  materially  to  the  settlement  of  a  difficult  and 
obscure  controversy  which  has  already  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  distinguished  scientists  and  explorers. 
But  every  contribution  to  the  store  of  independent 
inquiry  is  a  gain,  and  much  praise  must  be  given  to 
Dr.  Hedin  for  the  courage,  endurance  and  devotion 
with  which  he  carried  out  his  toilsome  and  perilous 
expeditions,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  chief 
sufferings  arose  from  a  somewhat  perverse  determina- 
tion to  follow  the  most  impracticable  routes  at  the  most 
imsuitable  seasons,  to  the  imminent  danger  not  only  of 
his  own  life  but  of  that  of  his  servants  and  caravan 
animals. 

Whether  scientific  research  or  advertisement  be  the 
ultimate  object  of  much  modern  travel  is  a  question 
v.-hich  the  sensational  records  of  Nansen,  Savage  Landor 
and  Hedin  irresistibly  suggest.  Without  in  any  way 
casting  doubt  on  the  substantial  accuracy  of  their  story, 
it  is  obvious  that  emotional  effect  is  preferred  to  scien- 
tific precision.  This  is  not  matter  for  wonder  in  the 
case  of  Savage  Landor,  the  correspondent  of  an  enter- 
prising newspaper,  to  the  readers  of  which  his  extra- 
ordinary tortures  at  the  hands  of  savages  are  far  more 
attractive  than  any  geographical  or  anthropological 
information  ;  but  in  a  work  which  professes  to  be  a 
record  of  scientific  investigation  a  less  sensational  style 
of  writing  vv^ould  seem  more  appropriate.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Hedin's  book  deserves, 
and  will  receive,  a  large  measure  of  popular  favour. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  give  an  account 
of  the  visit  of  the  explorer  to  the  camp  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Boundary  Commission  at  Mehman-yolli,  the 
officers  of  which  had  just  finished  their  difficult  and  deli- 
cate duty  of  defining  the  frontier  line  from  Victoria 
Lake  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  A  pleasant  picture  is 
given  of  the  cordial  spirit  animating  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Commission. 

"  Considering  the  opposing  interests  which  the  two 
camps  represented,  it  was  astonishing  upon  what  a 
friendly  and  confidential  footing  they  were.  Both  sides 
were  animated  by  a  frank  and  cheerful  spirit  ;  English- 
men and  Russians  were  like  comrades  together.  Had  I 
not  known  the  fact  beforehand,  I  should  never  for  one 
moment  have  dreamed  that  they  were  rivals,  engaged 
in  delimitating  and  fixing  a  common  frontier  line." 

This  happy  impression  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  ac- 
count of  the  friendly  intercourse  between  the  camps — 
the  races,  tent-pegging  and  tugs-of-war,  and  the  re- 
ciprocal banquets  given  to  celebrate  the  official  recog- 
nition of  the  boundary  laid  down,  in  which  champagne, 
pate  de  foie  gras,  asparagus  and  lobster  mayonnaise 
seem  rather  to  suggest  a  dinner  at  the  Savoy  than  one 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hindu  Khush  in  the  wastes  of  Central 
Asia.  Not  the  least  amusing  part  of  the  visit  was  the 
honourable  effort  made  by  the  Swedish  explorer  to 
maintain  his  national  neutrality  in  the  presence  of 
English  and  Russians,  efforts  which  would  not  have 
been  unworthy  of  the  German  Emperor  on  his  return 
voyage  from  Palestine.  He  carefully  pitched  his  tent 
on  neutral  ground,  midway  between  the  English  and 
Russian  camps,  and  divided  his  time  impartially  between 
the  two.  It  must  be  observed,  as  an  explanation  and 
justification  of  this  considerate  conduct,  that  the  officers 
of  the  rival  staffs  appear  to  have  been  equally  amiable 
and  accomplished,  and  their  wine  and  dinners  equally 
excellent  and  abundant.  The  nationality  and  strict 
impartiality  of  Dr.  Hedin  carry  the  incidental  advantage 
that  his  book,  unlike  most  of  those  dealing  with  Central 
Asia,  is  not  largely  composed  of  political  discussions  on 
the  rivalry  and  prospects  of  England  and  Russia.  It 
may  indeed  be  hoped  that  the  friendly  and  unanimous 


agreement  as  to  the  frontier  line  has  permanently  re- 
moved a  serious  cause  of  irritation  and  dispute  between 
these  neighbouring  Empires.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a 
London  journal  gravely  announced,  on  the  authority 
of  rumours  from  St.  Petersburg,  that  Russia  was 
making  preparations  to  occupy  Badakshan,  on  grounds 
similar  to  those  on  which  England  claims  Faslioda  for 
Egypt.  Such  rumours  are  absurd.  Badakshdn  is  an 
integral  portion  of  Afghanistan,  and  although,  should 
England  and  Russia  ever  engage  in  war,  all  agreements 
would  go  by  the  board,  yet  in  time  of  peace  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Russia  will  observe  the  engagement 
regarding  her  Central  Asian  frontier  into  which  she  has 
voluntarily  entered. 

To  readers  who  desire  sensation  and  excitement  we 
can  confidently  recommend  the  chapters  containing  the 
account  of  Dr.  Hedin's  winter  journey  over  the  Pamirs, 
his  heroic  though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  scale  the  ice- 
clad  giant  mountain  of  Mustc4ghata,  and  his  terrible 
journey  through  the  desert  in  which  he  and  his  whole 
camp  nearly  perished  from  want  of  water,  but  were  saved 
at  the  last  moment  by  accidentally  coming  across  the 
bed  of  the  Khotan  river.  No  greater  sufferings  were 
ever  endured  with  more  cheerful  resolution,  and  Dr. 
Hedin's  countrymen  may  well  be  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  difficult  and  somewhat  thankless  work  of 
exploration  in  Central  Asia. 

RANDOM  RECOLLECTIONS. 

"Twenty  Years  in  the  Near  East."    By  A.  Hulme- 
Beaman.    London  :  Methuen. 

""PHERE  is  little,  if  any,  political  value  in  Mr.  Hulme- 
Beaman's  book  ;  which  is,  as  the  author  himself 
has  stated,  more  a  collection  of  random  recollections 
than  anything  else.  In  fact,  the  most  astonishing 
revelation  in  the  book  is  the  discovery  that  its  writer 
has  for  )'ears  occupied  the  position  of  special  corre- 
spondent to  a  London  daily  paper  in  the  East,  and  that 
he  founded,  edited,  and  wrote  the  "  Times  of  Egypt,"  a 
newspaper  which  achieved  a  brilliant,  though  meteoric, 
success,  and  which  was  conducted  by  him  in  English, 
French  and  Arabic.  This  exploit  alone  is  sufficient 
indication  of  Mr.  Beaman's  abilities ;  but  we  cannot 
admit  that  his  special  gift  lies  in  the  planning  or 
carrying  out  of  an  undertaking  such  as  the  present 
volume.  There  is  no  scheme,  and  often  neither  rhyme 
nor  reason,  in  the  disjointed  and  rambling  narrative.  On 
the  point  of  what  seems  to  give  promise  of  an  interesting 
insight  into  some  Eastern  problem,  the  writer  will 
suddenly  break  off  into  pages  of  trivial  description 
about  uneventful  sight-seeing  excursions  or  uninteresting 
expeditions  in  search  of  some  mild  kind  of  sport.  Six 
and  a  half  pages  are  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  an 
infallible  system  of  playing  baccarat  ;  which  seems,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  extraordinarily  out  of  place  in  a  book 
about  the  East. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  these 
reminiscences  are  the  few  pages  containing  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  "  Times  of  Egypt  "  came  to  be 
started  and,  after  a  successful  career,  voluntarily 
abandoned.  Clere,  the  author  remarks,  alluding  to  a 
newspaper  correspondent  who  joined  him  in  the  enter- 
prise and  to  whom  the  credit  of  originating  it  belonged, 
was  to  bring  into  the  concern  his  knowledge  and  energy, 
and  Mr.  Beaman  was  to  find  everything  else.  In  spite  of 
the  ridicule  thrown  on  the  project  from  many  quarters,  the 
plan  was  quickly  carried  into  effect.  With  the  enter- 
prising author  as  translator,  editor,  leader  writer  and 
business  manager,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  get 
together  a  competent  staff,  the  first  number  was 
launched.  As  the  type  had  to  be  set  up  by  Arab  com- 
positors, who  had  not  a  ghost  of  a  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  two  principal  languages  in  which  the  paper  was 
printed,  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  blunders 
permeated  the  text  :  and  as  the  proprietor  observes, 
"  It  sold  during  the  first  week  for  the  sake  of  its 
miserable  and  comic  deficiencies."  The  two  intrepid 
journalists,  however,  were  not  to  be  laughed  out  of 
the  prosecution  of  their  venture.  They  went  on  steadily, 
the  circulation  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  soon 
work  of  all  kinds  commenced  to  pour  in.  The  "Brit- 
annia Press,"  as  it  was  now  called,  began  to  be 
patronised  by  the  Government  offices,  besides  printing 
the  daily  orders  for  the  headquarters'  staff.   The  physical 
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train  of  this  rapicllv  Rfowinu-  business  proved  too  um.h 
or  the  two  KnK-lishmen,  who  eondueted  it  pracl.eally 
•ithout  aid.    "  Kor  tlie  last  three  months  ot  the  year, 
;ivs  Mr.  Heainan.  "  I  hardly  over  went  to  bed,  merely 
vinsr  down  on  a  sofa  in  the  ollico,  and  beini:  w-aUed  up 
ivery  halfiiour  or  so  with  proofs.     All  day  lon^-  tiie 
leuwas  in  hand  and  the  brain  busy  writni^'  and  trans- 
i  itinir.  till  human  nature  could  stand  it  no  more.       1  he 
iirofits  were  crowdin-  into  the  proprietor's  pocket  at  the 
rate  of  A' -,00  a  month  ;  but  elVicient  help  not  bem^-  forth- 
romini^Che  determined,  within  five  mo.iths  ot  its  hrst 
iippearance,  to  withdraw  the  paper  from  pub hca  ion 
I'  On  the  vst  December,  without  lellin-  anybody,  1  sat 
kt  mv  desk  and  wrote  out,  'The  "  Times  othgypt  will 
l-ease  to  appear  from  this  date.'   .    .    •     The  hrst  im- 
hression  produced  was  that  I  had  gone  mad,  the  second 
that  I  was  bankrupt.    On  the  ist  January  every  soul 
'.vho  had  a  claim  on  the  '  Britannia  Press    produced  it 
Und  1  should  be  sorry  to  say  how  many  hundreds  I  paid 
out  that  mornin-.    When  I  mounted  my  horse  that 
afternoon  and  went  for  a  wild  gallop,  I  felt  like  a  man 
let  out  of  prison."  ,  . 

This  freak  serves  to  show,  quite  as  much  the  strange 
literary  disorder  of  Mr.  Beaman's  book,  what  a  delight- 
fully harum-scarum,  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  person  its 
■author  must  have  been  during  his  sojourn  in  the  bast. 

THE  LATE  MR.  RAIKES. 

"The  Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Cecil  Raikes,  late  her 
Majesty's  Postmaster-General."  By  Henry  St.  John 
Raikes.    London  :  Macmillan. 

mean  nothing  unkind  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Henry  Cecil  Raikes  when  we  say  that  no  public 
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demand  had  existed  for  the  biography  which  Mr.  Henry 
St  John  Raikes  has  just  issued.    It  is  one  of  those  books 
which  should  have  been  printed  for  private  circulation, 
and  m\^A\t  then  have  been  quoted  as  a  favourable 
specimen  of  its  class.    The  record  is  written  with  good 
taste  and  good  temper,  and  with  no  more  partiality  than 
is  gracefuf  when  a  son  undertakes  to  estimate  a  father's 
I  career.     The  late  Postmaster-General  was  a  capable 
!  politician  and  an  amiable  man,  but  he  had  a  trick  of 
gettino-  into  hot  water.    He  quarrelled  with  the  master- 
I  ful  secretary  of  his  Department,  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood  ; 

with  the  employes  ;  and  with  the  various  Companies  with 
I  which  he  had  official  dealings.  In  all  these  cases  he  may 
1  have  been  right  in  his  views  as  he  undoubtedly  was  con- 
I  scientious  in  his  motives,  but  his  manner  of  conducting 
a  controversy  did  not  increase  the  popularity  of  Lord 
[  Salisbury's  administration,  and  on  more  than  one 
1  occasion  he  had  a  fairly  broad  hint  from  his  Chief  that 
)  his  judgment  had  not  been  faultless.  It  is  curious  that 
.  the  pos't  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart  was  just  the  one 
)  in  which  his  least  valuable  qualities  would  have  exhibited 
'  themselves.  He  was  greatly  disappointed  that  Mr. 
i  Henry  Matthews  was  given  the  Home  Office.  Probably 
,f  he  could  not  have  acquitted  himself  more  awkwardly  than 
the  rival  preferred  to  that  very  trying  Department. 

It  will  be  something  of  a  surprise  to  most  readers  of 
an  otherwise  tactful  biography  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Raikes  considered  himself  an  unappreciated  statesman. 
He  always  passed,  in  the  public  eye,  as  a  sound  but 
essentially  second-rate  politician — industrious,  straight- 
forw-ard,  and  fairly  ready  for  all  the  ordinary  emergencies 
of  pubhc  life.  He  could  make  a  good  platform-speech 
of  the  rattling  order  ;  answer  questions  neatly  and  snub 
an  importunate  inquirer ;  wind  up  a  debate  on  the 
conduct  of  his  own  Department,  and  make  himself 
generally  useful  on  any  topic  of  the  day.  He  was, 
indeed,  just  the  man  fitted  to  hold  various  minor 
offices,  until,  as  a  veteran,  he  could  justly  claim  one  of 
the  more  complimentary  seats  in  a  Cabinet  of  moderate 
dimensions.  This,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  his  fate 
if  a  blameless  and  tolerably  promising  career  had  not 
been  cut  short  by  an  untimely  death.  Otherwise  what 
had  he  to  complain  of?  He  was  Chairman  of  Corn- 
mlttees  in  one  Parliament,  and  Postmaster-General  in 
another.  That  was  fairly  good  promotion  for  a  politician 
whose  reputation  and  influence  outside  Westminster 
were  almost  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own 
constituency.  But  all  through  his  life  we  find  him 
dissatisfied  with  the  recognition  which  he  had  obtained. 
It  was  a  grievance  that  the  Cambridge  examiners  had 


unaccounlably  neglected  to  put  him  in  the  l'irst  Class 
of  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  it  rankled  with  h.m  in  alter 
life  Writing  of  J  ebb's  year  he  exclaims  :  "  Seventeen 
in  the  First  Class  again !  What  a  swindle  my  year  was 
with  onlv  eleven  !  At  least,  so  thinks  one  who  was 
fifteenth.'"  About  the  same  time  he  sent  a  copy  ot  verses 
10  "Puncii"  on  the  Hogging  sentences  which  Baron 
Bramwell  had  passed  on  a  number  of  garotters.  It 
was  the  only  one  of  Mr.  Raikes's  occasional  contributions 
to  ♦  Punch,'"  we  are  told,  "  which  was  ever  accepted  ; 
and  in  after  years  I  have  heard  him  s:iy  that  he  imagined 
that  it  owed  its  success  to  the  fact  that  he  sent  it  111 
unsigned,  and  with  nothing  to  ear-mark  it.  .^everaj 
otheV  pieces,  of  greater  merit  in  his  opinion,  which  had 
his  name  attached  to  them,  were  entirely  ignored.  It 
would  have  been  wiser,  we  think,  if  such  querulous 
remarks,  though  they  indicate  no  bitterness  of  character, 
had  not  been  preserved  in  print.  This  is  the  sort  ot 
thing  that  a  man  may  say  in  his  family  circle,  but  out- 
siders are  apt  to  misinterpret  it. 

We  are  inclined  to  credit  Mr.   Raikes  with  better 
reasons  than  those  here  alleged  for  refusing  to  join- 
Lord    Salisbury's   stop-gap    Ministry    in    1885.  He 
declined,    we   are   told,  to    "identify  himselt  blind- 
fold with  a  policy  in  the  development  of  which  he 
would   have    no    part,  by  accepting   an  offer  which 
would   have   given   him  the   semblance  without  the 
reality  of  power  in  the  Council  of  the  Ministry.'  The 
phrase  is  rather  vague,  and  receives  no  light  from  the 
statement  that  Lord  Salisbury  asked  Mr.   Raikes_  to 
"  accept  a  place  in  his  Ministry."    Was  it  with  or  with- 
out a  seat  in  the  Cabinet?    In  the  former  case  he  could 
not  complain  of  being  left  without  the  "reality  ot 
power."     in  the  latter  (which  is  the  more  natural 
meaning  of  the  words  employed),  what  is  the  use 
of  saying  that  "his  absence  from  the  Cabinet  oc- 
casioned  some   surprise?"     It   could   only  surprise 
those    who    knew    that    such    an    offer    had  been 
made— the  small  company  of  persons  behind  the  scenes. 
The  countrv  at  large  would  never  have  concerned  itselt 
about  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  a  politician  who 
was  little  known  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Raikes's  life  is  passed 
over  very  lightly— his  energetic  labours  in  Party  organi- 
zation.  Conservative  affairs  were  at  a  desperate  pass  m 
1880,  and  if  the  veil  had  been  discreetly  lifted,  just  at  one 
corner,  we  might  have  been  provided  with  some  very 
instructive  reading.    Nor  would  it  have  revealed  any- 
thing personally  d^iscreditable  to  Mr.  Raikes  ;  his  own 
share  in  a  somewhat   complicated    undertaking  was 
confined,  we  believe,  to  such  open-air  work  as  starting 
periodicals  of  approved   sentiments,  and  developing 
something  that  looked  at    one    time  as  if   it  might 
become  a  Party  Caucus.    But  Conservatives,  for  some 
reason,  are  less  amenable  to  discipline  than  Radicals, 
and  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitu- 
tional Associations  has  never  exercised  the  dominant  in- 
fluence claimed  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  nor 
has  it  fallen  into  similar  contempt.     We  have  said 
nothing  about  Mr.    Raikes's  work  in  support  of  the 
Church  of  England,  yet  there  was  no  side  of  public  life 
which  more  keenly  interested  him.     Nor  was  his  fervour 
that  of  a  pohtical  partisan;  from  his  private  letters  we 
see  that  he  was  animated  by  a  genuine  sense  of  religion. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  strange  that  a  man  so  permeated 
with  a  sense  of  "  the  higher  truths  "  should  have  been 
an  astute   trafficker  in  those  minor  and  contingent 
veracities  which    are  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  Party 
wire-puller.    But  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Raikes, 
and  so  it  has  been  with  men  equally  devout  and  even 
more  adroit.     He  gives  us  the  impression  of  a  narrow 
but  not  ungenial  man  ;  he  loved  simple  fun,  and  some 
of  his  owrijeax     esprit  were  just  good  enough  to  bear 
repetition  after  the  occasion  which  called  them  forth. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  succeeds  in  giving  us  the  picture 
of  an  amiable,  warm-hearted,  clever  man,  sure  to  win 


the  liking  of  all  who  came  to  know  him  well.  He  was 
placable  towards  his  adversaries,  and,  as  a  rew^ard,  was 
forgiven  after  his  death  by  those  who  had  calumniated 
him  in  life.  A  statesman  he  was  not,  nor  would  it  be 
fair  to  call  him  a  placeman.  He  was  something  be- 
tween the  two.  He  was  bred  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  thrived  on  its  air,  and  would,  no  doubt,  in  time 
have  become  one  of  its  most  influential  members— one. 
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ot  those  keen  Party  men  who  manage  to  be  re- 
spected as  much  on  the  other  side  as  their  own,  though 
we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  circumstances  in  which  he 
could  have  reached  eminence. 

FICTION. 

"Jolin  Splendid;  the  Tale  of  a  Poor  Gentleman,  and  the 
Little  Wars  of  Lorn."  By  Neil  Munro.  London  : 
Blackwood. 

T7OR  some  years  any  story  by  a  Scotsman,  dealing 
^  with  Scotland,  has  been  a  thing  for  derision. 
When  the  uncouth  foreign  language  had  been  to 
some  extent  mastered,  the  reader  found  himself 
struggling  with  a  strange  kind  of  mess,  composed  in 
equal  parts  of  cant,  sentimentality,  theology  and 
vulgarity.  The  revolt  against  this  mixture  and  the 
shameless  fashion  in  which  it  was  boomed,  has  created 
a  firm  prejudice  against  tales  from  Scotland,  and  any  tale 
of  merit  has  to  fight  for  its  life.  Such  a  tale  is  this,  in 
which  are  set  forth  the  adventures  of  John  Splendid  and 
his  comrades.  The  core  of  the  narrative,  as  a  narrative 
of  adventure,  deals  with  the  flight  of  seven  broken  men 
across  the  snow-bound  passes  of  Lorn  after  the  defeat 
of  Argyle's  forces  at  Inverlochv.  The  terror  and  the 
hardship  of  that  flight  are  most  vividly  realised  ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  author  has  gained  the  highest 
results  from  the  material  in  his  hand.  There  is  a  scrap- 
piness  and  looseness  in  the  construction  at  some  points 
which  indicate  inexperience.  Much  more  effective  situ- 
ations might  have  been  created  ;  the  run  of  the  narrative 
might  also  have  been  firmer  and  tenser.  Vet  much  can 
be  forgiven  an  author  who  overlooks  the  mechanical 
cleverness  of  his  tale,  while  he  goes  in  search  of  char- 
acter. And  it  is  in  portraiture  rather  than  in  picturesque 
happenings  that  this  narrative  is  strong.  Standing  out 
from  the  adventures  are  four  firmly-drawn  men  ;  not  the 
usual  puppets  of  the  spur-and-sword  romance,  but  well 
set-up  men  around  whom  you  can  walk.  There  is  John 
Splendid  himself,  a  Celt  with  the  gaiety  and  physical 
courage  of  his  race  combined  with  its  mental  cowardice 
and  superstitions.  He  has  been  compared  to  Alan 
Breck  Stuart,  but  the  comparison  does  not  perhaps  give 
a  result  altogether  in  Stevenson's  favour.  For  Stevenson, 
like  his  master  Scott,  could  only  figure  the  Scottish 
Highlander  from  the  outside,  while  this  author  seems  to 
have  the  power  to  present  him  in  a  measure  from  the 
inside.  Along  with  Splendid  there  is  his  friend 
EIrigmore,  the  teller  of  the  tale.  He  is  pure  Celt  like 
the  other  ;  but  while  Splendid  is  a  quick  man  of  his 
hands,  and  that  only,  his  comrade  combines  readiness 
in  sword-play  with  the  Celt's  love  of  day  dreaming.  In 
handling  the  complex  character  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
the  author  may  not  have  been  so  successful  as  with  his 
two  young  clansmen  ;  but  many  defects  on  that  score  are 
balanced  by  the  clean  presentment  of  the  Duke's  chap- 
lain. Here  is  no  sniffling  canting  hypocrite,  such  as  is 
common  in  Scottish  romance,  but  a  Christian  gentleman 
to  his  finger-tips.  Master  Gordon  presents  himself  as 
the  soul  of  the  book,  for  this  book,  luilike  most  books 
of  adventure,  has  a  soul.    A  simple  courage  is  his 
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unfailing-  quality  ;  a  couracfe  that  can  face  the  bullet,  or 
the  plairue,  or  the  frown  of  his  patron,  with  firm  and 
equal  mind.  Few  are  the  touches  with  which  this 
intrepid  parson  is  presented,  yet  in  effect  he  is  the  hero 
of  the  tale,  and  a  right  worthy  hero.  The  curious  thing 
is  that  this  preacher  is  ofYered  as  a  man  of  nobler  make 
than  John  Splendid,  the  ruffling-  sergeant  of  pikes  ;  the 
Sassenach  is  placed  higher  than  the  Gael  ;  and  by  an 
author  who,  without  doubt,  is  a  Celt  to  the  core.  That 
is  not  the  least  noteworthy  sig-n  in  a  story  that  has  in  it 
much  accomplishment  as  well  as  no  inconsiderable 
promise. 

"The    Unattainable."      By   M3'ra   Swan.  London: 
Chapman. 

"The  Unattainable"  is  a  slight,  but  rather  clever 
little  sketch  of  a  passion  that  came  to  nothing.  It  is  a 
primitive  qualitj-,  put  in  "at  the  making  of  man,"  that 
leads  him  to  value  the  unattainable  at  prodigious  cost, 
and  to  cease  to  think  much  of  it  when  chance  suddenly 
brings  it  within  his  reach.  In  the  case  of  Humphrey 
Fielding,  the  unattainable  is  represented  by  a  really 
very  fascinating  girl,  who  cannot  help  being  a 
dangerous  contrast  to  Fielding's  sickly  and  foolish  wife. 
The  wife  dies,  and  the  fascination  suddenly  comes  to  an 
end.  It  revives  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  Fielding 
comes  back  with  offers  of  marriage  ;  but  this  time  the 
girl  has  the  pluck  to  become  once  more  unattainable, 
and  he  is  rejected  and  sent  packing.  We  found  it  an 
entertaining  short  study  of  caprice. 


(For  TMs  Week's  Books  see  pag-e  718.) 
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NOTES. 

AGRE.A.T  deal  of  conjectural  nonsense  has  appeared  in 
various  organs  about  an  agreement  between  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  Portugal,  according  to  which  the 
Portuguese  provinces  in  South-east  Africa  are  to  be 
divided  bv  Germanv  and  ourselves,  Germany  taking 
everything  north  of  the  Zambesi,  and  Great  Britain  taking 
the  territory  from  Beira  down  to  Delagoa  Bay.  According 
to  another  equally  foolish  guess,  Portugal  has  agreed  to 
lease  or  sell  the  harbour  and  railway  of  Delagoa  Bay  to 
Great  Britain,  and  to  cap  the  absurdity  of  the  situation, 
Dr.  Leyds  has  gone  to  Lisbon  to  prevent  the  deal  ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Portugal  has  not  made  any 
agreement  with  anybody  to. sell  or  lease  or  partition 
any  of  her  South-east  African  possessions.  Every 
Portuguese  Ministry  is  pressed  for  money  to  meet  its 
coupons  ;  but  even  Portuguese  Ministers  prefer  their 
own  skins  to  money,  and  no  party  at  Lisbon  would  dare 
to  propose  the  sale  or  lease  of  their  African  colonies  to 
Great  Britain.  In  1891,  when  Lord  Salisbury  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  Lisbon,  there  was  very  nearly  a  revolu- 
tion ;  the  central  square  was  draped  in  black,  the 
British  Legation  was  guarded  by  troops,  and  English 
men  and  women  were  insulted  in  the  streets.  As  for 
the  Delagoa  Bay  award,  be  it  one  or  two  millions,  there 
are  at  least  thirty  competitors  for  the  privilege  of  lend- 
ing Portugal  the  money  on  the  security  of  the  railway, 
biat  cntcndu.  But  though  Portugal  has  made  no 
agreement  with  anybody,  it  is  possible,  nay  probable, 
that  England  and  Germany  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing as  to  what  they  will  do  in  certain  eventu- 
alities, for  Portugal  is  one  of  Lord  Salisbury's  dying 
nations. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  managers  of  the  Conser- 
vative Party  have  taken  the  advice  tendered  in  these 
columns  last  week,  and  have  offered  to  repay  to  the 
Official  Receiver  the  ;/J'io,ooo  received  from  Mr.  Hooley 
as  his  entrance  fee  to  the  Carlton  Club.  This  was  the 
only  dignified  thing  to  do,  though  counsel  advised  that 
the  money  was  not  legally  recoverable.  It  is  rumoured 
that  a  well-known  solicitor  intimated  to  the  recipients 
that  they  would  be  sued  for  the  money  in  any  event, 
and  that  this  threat  precipitated  the  decision  to  dis- 
gorge. Why  will  the  newspapers  persist  in  confusing 
the  Committee  of  the  Carlton  Club  with  the  gentlemen 
who  control  the  secret-service  fund  of  the  Conservative 
Party  ?  The  Club  Committee  was  not  even  the  conduit- 
pipe  through  which  the  money  passed  into  the  reservoir 
of  Mr.  Akers  Douglas. 


Edge  amenera  tout!  Here  is  Mr.  Middleton  at 
Bristol  advocating  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  registra- 
tion out  of  public  funds,  which  used  to  be  a  regular 
plank  in  the  Radical  platform.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Middleton  on  his  conversion  to  the  common-sense  view 
of  this  question,  though  he  does  not  say  whether  his 
"  public  officer"  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates  or  out  of 
the  Exchequer.  In  London  alone  private  individuals 
and  associations  on  both  sides  spend  between  ;^40,ooo 
and  ^^,'50,000  a  year  in  trying  to  put  the  qualified  on  and 
to  keep  the  unqualified  off  the  register,  while  through- 
out the  three  kingdoms  the  expenditure  on  registration 
must  be  something  like  half  a  m.illion  a  year.  If  there 
is  a  legal  qualification  for  the  vote,  it  is  surely  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced  and  to 
pay  the  cost.  Registration  is  so  heavy  a  tax  on 
members  of  Parliament  and  candidates  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  a  man  of  moderate  means  to  sit  for  a 
metropolitan  or  large  urban  constituency. 

The  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  at 
Bristol  passed  resolutions  to  redress  the  inequality  of 
representation  in  Parliament,  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
local  taxation  borne  by  the  clergy,  to  carry  a  Work- 
men's Dwellings  Bill,  to  devote  the  land-tax  to  the 
reduction  of  the  parish  rates,  to  prevent  the  immi- 
gration of  pauper  aliens,  to  continue  the  railway  from 
Bulawayo  to  Tanganyika,  to  levy  differential  duties  on 
imports,  and  heaven  knows  what  besides.  The 
Federation  of  Radical  Associations  in  like  manner 
passes  resolutions  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  and 
disestablish  the  Church.  As  an  amusement,  the  passing 
of  resolutions  is  harmless  enough  :  the  effect  on  the 
policy  of  the  Government  is  nil.  These  annual 
gatherings  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  party  ;  and  there 
is  always  a  keen  interest  in  the  big  speech  of  the  great 
man.  But  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  pass  resolutions 
remind  us  of  the  stop-gaps  in  the  old-fashioned 
plays,  who  have  to  occupy  the  audience  whilst  the 
scene-shifter  is  heard  behind  preparing  for  the  great 
act. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  playing  his  game  well.  They 
begin  to  look  foolish  who  went  about  after  the  election 
of  1895  saying,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  write  Lord 
Rosebery's  epitaph  In  Tacitus'  bitter  words,  "  Capax 
imperii,  nisi  imperasset."  Remaining  in  political  life 
till  the  world  had  detected  his  lieutenant's  disloyalty, 
then,  retiring  on  a  plea  of  the  incompatibility  of  loyalty 
to  his  old  chief  with  allegiance  to  his  country,  he  made 
his  exit  almost  in  triumph.  Secluding  himself  long 
enough  to  be  regretted  but  not  long  enough  to  be 
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torg^otten,  he  reappeared  on  the  scene  in  those  parts  onl}- 
which  suit  him  best.  The  Burns  paneg-yric  raised 
hopes  of  similar  speeches  to  come — hopes  which  Lord 
Rosebery  has  been  careful  not  to  disappoint.  From 
that  time  he  has  been  constantly  before  the  public — 
chaffing-  the  County  Council,  extolling  athletics, 
passing  books  and  statesmen  in  review — but  never  a 
word  about  politics.  He  would  not  be  so  disloyal 
as  to  embarrass  his  old  party.  And  yet  once  in  a  way 
he  would  bring  in  politics  ;  finding  the  whole  country 
agreed,  he  comes  out  at  Epsom,  for  instance,  as  the 
spokesmen  of  England,  in  contrast  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  the  spokesman  of  ecclesiastical  prejudice. 
At  the  Kitchener  banquet,  again,  he  virtually  turned 
the  toast  of  the  army  into  that  of  the  Sirdar,  and  so 
got  the  pas  of  Lord  Salisbury.  All  this  is  clever,  very 
clever. 

Foolish  and  irritating  press  prosecutions  and  the 
steady  polic)-  of  expulsion  of  "  foreigners  " — that  is  to 
say,  of  Danes  and  Poles — do  not  tend  to  give  a  happy 
impression  of  the  internal  condition  of  Germany,  but  it 
is  possible  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  such  out- 
breaks of  over-zealous  officialism.  The  policy  of 
repression  and  expulsion  is  a  most  misguided  policy 
from  our  point  of  view,  but  the  German  still  regards 
liberty  of  the  press  and  liberty  of  the  subject  as  far-off 
ideals,  and  does  not  trouble  himself  much  about 
measures  which  in  England  would  upset  ministries.  A 
question  like  that  of  the  Lippe-Detmold  succession,  and 
the  precise  rigidity  of  the  salute  to  be  given  to  the 
Regent  and  his  family  is  far  more  to  their  taste,  and  in 
that  matter  the  Emperor  has  had  to  give  way,  iDut  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  his  popularity  has  really  suffered 
to  the  extent  represented.  To  suggest,  as  one  corre- 
spondent did  this  week,  that  there  is  a  serious  movement 
of  discontent,  and  to  quote  in  support  the  leading 
articles  of  **  Vorwiirts  "  is  much  as  if  a  German  corre- 
spondent cited  some  strong  language  from  "  Reynolds  " 
as  proof  that  England  was  on  the  verge  of  revolt 
against  the  Queen. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Colonel  Picquart,  in 
spite  of  all  the  injustice  he  has  to  endure,  in  spite  of 
confinement  and  hardship,  Is  still  able  to  be  cheerful 
and  even  happy.  He  is  perfectly  confident  that  he  will 
come  out  of  all  his  troubles  very  much  more  than 
cleared — vindicated  by  the  exposure  of  his  persecutors. 

M.  Pierre  Paul  Cambon,the  new  French  Ambassador's 
first  post  abroad  was  that  of  French  Resident  at  Tunis, 
where  he  found  a  wide  field  for  his  activity  and  abilities. 
It  was  under  his  direction  that  the  capitulations  were 
abolished,  order  re-established  and  French  procedure 
introduced  into  the  administration,  a  regular  budget 
drawn  up,  municipalities  organized  and  a  system  of 
public  works  Inaugurated.  All  this,  however,  was  ac- 
complished, in  spite  of  much  friction  with  General 
Boulanger,  who  was  In  command  of  the  Colonial  forces, 
and,  although  the  Government  In  Paris  shared  the 
vievi's  and  supported  the  authority  of  their  agent  on  all 
the  points  at  issue,  on  Boulanger  coming  into  power 
a  few  years  later,  M.  Cambon  was  withdrawn  from 
Tunis.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  at 
Madrid,  and  in  iSgo  he  was  transferred  to  Constanti- 
nople, taking  the  place  there  of  the  Corate  de  Monte- 
hello.  The  reputation  which  he  speedily  acquired  has 
been  justified  by  the  part  he  has  played  in  the  diplomatic 
triumph  leading  to  the  evacuation  of  Crete  by  the 
Turks.  And  the  new  Envoy  comes  to  us  with  an  even 
more  auspicious  reputation — that  of  being  a  friend  of 
England  ;  as  such  he  is  sincerely  welcome. 

Mr.  .\rnold  Forster — we  mean  the  Member  for  West 
Belfast  (who  is  very  far  from  being  the  only  Arnold 
Forster) — has  surprised  us  by  the  painfully  unintel- 
lectual  attitude  he  takes  up  on  the  question  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  University  for  Ireland  in  his  letter  to  the 
Unionist  Association  of  his  own  constituency.  Had  it 
been  any  other  man,  we  must  have  found  the  explana- 
tion of  his  reluctance  to  give  justice  to  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  fact  that  he  sits  for  antl-CatholIc  Belfast  ;  but 
Mr.  .Arnold  I'^orster  has  so  often  made  speeches  directly 
against  his  own  Interests  that  we  are  sure  the  explana- 
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tiori  must  be  sought  in  another  direction.  We  propose 
to  go  further  Into  this  question  later  on,  when  perhaps 
our  inquiries  may  help  us  to  understand  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster's  position — or  they  may  not. 

Lord  George  Hamilton's  announcement  last  Monday 
that  a  Bill  would  be  introduced  next  session  for  the 
reform  of  metropolitan  local  government  was  hardly 
news.  The  question  Is,  will  it  be  a  strong  Bill  ?  We 
are  inclined  to  think  the  Government  would  have  done 
better  to  take  as  the  unit  of  new  municipal  areas,  rate- 
able value,  population  and  acreage  combined  rather 
than  any  one  of  these  tests  by  itself. 

Communications  still  reach  us  concerning  the  real 
nature  of  the  person  who,  having  made  a  reputation  for 
himself  as  a  disturber  of  quiet  people  at  worship,  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  fines,  may  probably  flatter  himself  that  he 
has  done  very  good  business.  The  discussion  is  almost 
as  uninteresting  to  us  as  Its  subject,  and  we  propose  to 
set  him  the  example  of  better  manners  by  leaving  him 
alone.  His  sins  are  not  of  theology.  We  should  ob- 
ject as  much  If  any  ritualist  disturbed  an  Evangelical 
bishop  preaching  the  praises  of  a  book  which  denied 
the  Resurrection,  or  a  curate  who  described  the  Catholic 
Church  as  an  "umbrella";  but  these  things  are  not 
done  by  ritualists.  We  draw  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  Protestant  exponents  of  "religious  black- 
guardism "  and  the  Evangelicals  proper.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  latter.  We  think  them  mistaken  in 
some  ways,  but  they  have  their  place  in  the  Church  of 
England,  where  they  do  admirable  work.  It  is  a  great 
pity  they  have  sometimes  allowed  themselves  to  be  used 
by  the  brawling  party,  with  whose  methods  they  have 
in  truth  no  sympathy,  abhorrent  as  they  are,  and  indeed 
must  be,  to  the  spiritual  nature. 

The  City  Companies  have  now  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  some  good.  The  Oxford  House  has 
recently  agreed  to  purchase  the  "Excelsior"  baths  in 
Bethnal  Green,  that  the  parish,  where  washing  is  not 
superfluous,  if  sometimes  thought  to  be  so,  may  not 
lose  Its  only  facilities  for  bathing.  The  Vestry  declined 
to  come  forward.  Some  ;^5ooo  are  required  to  pay  off 
the  purchase  money,  and  put  the  place  in  proper  repair. 
Surely  our  worshipful  grocers,  mercers,  goldsmiths  and 
so  on  will  not  be  slow  to  provide  this  not  very  large 
sum  to  place  so  useful  a  project  beyond  all  possibility  of 
falling  through. 

The  difficulties  through  which  Lord  Elgin's  Vice- 
royalty  has  had  to  steer,  and  has  steered  with  wonder- 
ful success,  continue  to  the  end.  At  Bhamo  a  few 
days  ago  he  congratulated  himself  that  at  a  time 
"when  province  after  province  was  plunged  into  a 
sea  of  troubles  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
Government  of  India,"  Burma  was  quiet.  The  paci- 
fication which  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly  In  Burma, 
seems  very  far  off  on  the  North- West  Frontier,  where 
the  Mad  Mullah  is  again  asserting  himself.  The  Swat 
Valley  is  threatened  with  another  outburst  of  fanaticism, 
which  may  have  deplorable  consequences.  In  any  case, 
it  Is  to  be  feared  that  the  trouble  will  not  be  disposed  of 
without  sharp  fighting.  The  apparent  iiclplessness  of 
the  Nawab  of  Dir  is  a  direct  incitement  to  the  Mullah 
to  once  again  try  conclusions  with  the  Infidel. 

A  feeling  of  relief  both  at  home  and  in  the  West 
Indies  was  caused  by  Lord  Selborne's  announcement 
at  the  dinner  to  Sir  James  Hay,  Governor  of  Barba- 
dos, that  the  Government  had  decided  to  propose  a 
substantial  grant  in  aid  of  those  colonies  that  have 
suffered  so  terribly  from  the  recent  hurricane.  But 
without  displaying  any  carping  spirit,  we  must  again 
reiterate  that  unless  it  is  intended  to  do  something 
permanently  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  West  Indies,  a 
policy  of  doles  is  In  reality  the  worst  form  of  cruelty, 
for  it  only  prolongs  the  suffering  by  holding  out  hopes 
that  cannot  be  realised.  Our  plain  duty  Is,  as  we  have 
so  often  pointed  out,  to  do  for  these  Colonies,  which 
are  under  our  direct  control,  at  least  as  much  as  they 
would  do  for  themselves  if  they  had  self-government, 
or  If  they  formed  part  of  a  self-governing  dominion 
like  that  of  Canada. 
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Piivito  enterprise  in  tlie  shape  of  the  iiulispensahle 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  been  nuieh  to  the  iVoiit  ihitiii^- 
tlie  week,  and  it  is  uiulerstood  that  Harbaclos,  besides 
irettin*'  a  substantial  Ciovernnient  ijrant  lor  tlie  repan- 
of  a  riTined  sea  wall  and  brid-es.  is  to  be  systematically 
tnken  in  hand  and  developed.  We  conirralulate  both 
Barbados  and  Sir  Thomas  I.ipton,  who  as  an  importer 
of  su'-ar  bv  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  can  do  much. 
But  a?ter  all  he  is  the  head  of  a  jrrcat  tradinir  company, 
and  it  is  obviously  imperative  for  him  m  the  interests  ot 
his  shareholders' to  buy  his  snoods  in  the  cheapest 
market.  He  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  for  his  West 
Indian  suffar  than  his  rivals  in  business  pay  for  an  equal 
uuanlitv  of  sweetenin-  stutV  made  from  beet,  and,  as  we 
know  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Continental  Governments  so 
to  arrani,'e  the  bounties  that  their  beet  sugar  must 
always  undersell  ijenuine  cane  sugar. 

So  Mr  Balfour  has  repudiated,  in  the  "Times,"  the 
unauthorised  card  about  Old  Age  Pensions  which  was 
issued  at  the  Manchester  election  without  his  authority 
and  previous  to  his  arrival.    This  ought  to  be  a  warning 
to  over-zealous  committees  and  agents  who  are  given 
to  publishing  all  sorts  of  electioneering  rubbish  without 
the  sanction  of  the  candidate.    But  Mr.  Balfour  must 
plead  ^'uilty  to  the  charge  of  uttering  somewhat  mis- 
leading generalities  in  his  speeches— misleading,  that 
is.  if  he  means  to  do  nothing  about  Old  Age  Pensions. 
Misleading   statements   in    a   prospectus    make  the 
directors  liable,  and  ought  not  benevolent  platitudes  in 
the  election  speeches  of  a  responsible  statesman,  which 
lead  the  electors  to  believe  something  will  be  done,  to 
be  as  binding?    However,  we  are  nappy  to  know  that 
Mr.  Balfour'  Is  very  much  in  earnest  about  Old  Age 
Pensions,  and  if  he  can  have  his  way  in  the  Cabinet 
something  will  be  done. 

It  may  enlighten  some  people  to  know  that  the  story, 
which  has  lately  been  so  often  told,  of  Disraeli's 
remark  to  Browning  at  the  Academy  banquet  as  to 
the  absence  of  imagination  in  the  pictures  he  had  just 
been  describing,  when  on  his  legs,  as  imaginative  m  the 
extreme,  is  entirely  untrue.  The  fact  is  that  Browning 
only  once  met  Disraeli,  when  Browning  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  introduced  himself.  Disraeli  on  his 
part  contented  himself  with  bowing,  saying  not  a 
word.  The  remark  was  certainly  never  made  to 
Browning,  and  probably  not  at  all. 

The  speech  of  the  evening  at  the  anniversary  rneetlng 
of  the  Royal  Society  was  made,  as  was  becoming,  on 
the  toast  of  the  evening  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Daily,  Dr.  Creighton  astonishes  us  more.  His  ubiqitous 
energy  and  versatility  are  only  explainable  if  we  accept 
the  report  that  "  he  never  prepares  anything."  If  it  is 
so,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  a  falling  off  in 
quality,  for  the  Bishop  is  intellectually  living  on  the 
interest  of  capital  accumulated  during  long  years  of 
college  life.  It  is  well  for  our  Church  that  she  has  men 
who  can  show  the  people  that  the  man  of  the  Church 
can  hold  his  own  with  the  man  of  science  and  the  man 
of  the  world  on  their  own  ground.  There  was  one 
point  on  which  we  should  have  liked  Dr.  Creighton  to 
be  more  explicit.  He  spoke  rather  as  if  he  attributed 
to  natural  science  a  certainty,  a  grip  of  fundamental 
truth,  found  nowhere  else  ;  taking  up  the  opposite 
position  to  that  elaborated  in  the  "  Foundations  of 
Belief."    But  we  very  possibly  misunderstood  him. 

One  point  In  connexion  with  the  Tsar's  Peace  pro- 
posal has  rather  been  overlooked.  The  function  of  Con- 
tinental armies  is  not  only  that  of  providing  for  the 
national  defence  ;  in  several  countries  It  is  a  valuable 
bond  of  union  between  rival  nationalities  under  a  com- 
mon flag.  In  still  more  it  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
national  protection  against  revolutionary  movements. 
It  is  evident  that  any  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  men  undergoing  this  training  would  also 
diminish  the  influence  of  a  great  conservative  force 
upon  which  all  Continental  Governments  rely.  Several 
months  before  the  Peace  Conference  was  proposed  the 
Russian  Government  privately  communicated  with  all  the 
other  more  important  Governments  upon  the  Continent 
with  a  view  of  discovering  what  proportion  of  known 
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anarchists  had  passed  through  tlicir  respective  national 
armies.  it  was  found  thai  a  large  proportion  had,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  escaped  military  training.  At 
this  moment  the  iiiiestion  of  supplying  a  similar  moral 
training  by  other  means  than  through  the  army  is  being 
carefully  examined  by  the  Russian  Government,  and 
may  possibly  lake  an  altogether  unexpected  form. 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  present 
financial  position  of  Ceylon.    During  the  last  four  years 
the  successive  annual  increase  of  the  revenue  of  the- 
island  has  averaged  one  and  a  half  million  of  rupees, 
and,  although  the   receipts   for    iHgG   exceeded  any 
amount  previously  recorded,  the  return  for  the  year 
1897  shows  an    excess   of  upwards   of  two  million 
rupees  over  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  previous 
year.    This  satisfactory  state  of  the  finances  is  in  no 
way  due  to  increased  taxation,  or  to  any  unexpected 
windfall  such  as  a  favourable  pearl  fishery,  which  now^ 
seems  to  be  left  out  of  the  category  of  possibilities,  but 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  island,  and  especially 
to   the   extended   cultivation  of  the  cocoanut  palm. 
Taxation  is  indisputably  light,  being  restricted  to  the 
salt  monopoly,  the  road  tax,  and  the  duty  on  imported 
rice,  which  altogether  cost  the  ordinary  native  from  five 
to  ten  shillings  a  year.    He  knows  nothing  of  County 
Councils  or  School  Boards.    He  is  equally  jgnorant  of 
death  duties,  poor  laws  and  the  compound  householder, 
yet  he  Is  generally  well  to  do.    Happy  are  the  people 
that  are  in  such  a  case  ! 

Sir  West  RIdgeway  is  fortunate  in  again  having  a 
large  surplus  at  his  disposal.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  he 
could  apply  it  to  a  more  statesmanlike,  or  to  a  more 
remunerative,  object  than  the  extension  of  the  railway 
system,  and  thus  the  great  work  of  the  near  future  in 
Ceylon  will  be  the  construction  of  the  Main  Northern 
line,  which  win  eventually  connect  the  island  with  India. 
Indeed,  the  survey  has  already  been  completed  and  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  obtained  for  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  the  first  section  of  seventy-one 
miles  from  Kurunegala  to  Anuradhapura.  The  next 
section  of  126  miles  will  reach  the  north  of  the  island, 
whence  It  will  be  joined  to  the  extension  vx'hich  the 
Indian  Government  is  pushing  on  from  Madura  to 
Paumben,  thus  bringing  Colombo  and  its  magnificent 
harbour  into  direct  communication  with  Bombay, 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  materially  shortening  the 
route  between  the  Australian  colonies  and  our  Indian 
Empire. 

Few  will  dispute  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Justice 
Channell's  decision  in  Britten  v.  The  Great  Northern 
Railway  that  a  bicycle  is  not  personal  luggage. 
Indeed,  if  a  bicycle  were  personal  luggage,  why  not, 
as  the  counsel  for  the  railway  asked,  a  racing  skiff? 
In  fact,  the  contention  of  the  cyclist  is  incompatible 
with  the  Local  Government  Act,  which  lays  down  that 
a  bicycle  on  the  highway  is  a  carriage  and  must  carry  a 
light  after  dark.  The  weakness  of  the  railway  com- 
panies' position  Is  that  they  charge  exorbitant  rates  for 
the  conveyance  of  bicycles,  make  no  provision  for  their 
safety,  and  then  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  damage. 
A  carrier  cannot  escape  liability  by  simply  declining  to 
assume  it  ;  and  we  have  It  on  good  authority  that 
unless  the  railway  company  offers  a  reasonable  alter- 
native rate,  i.e.,  a  higher  rate  with  Insurance _  or  a 
lower  rate  without  Insurance,  the  present  position  of 
no  responsibility  cannot  be  sustained.  The  Cyclists' 
Touring  Club  has  taken  ten  such  cases  into  Court, 
but  they  have  all  been  settled  by  the  railway  company 
vAth  alacrity. 

It  seems  almost  Incredible,  but  we  have  It  on 
authority  which  It  Is  really  impossible  to  doubt,  that 
a  private  soldier  found  In  a  street  at  Omdurman  the 
letter  which  Gordon  wrote  to  the  Mahdi  In  answer  to 
the  demand  for  retreat  or  surrender.  The  letter  has 
been  examined  by  all  the  ablest  experts,  and  Is  beyond 
doubt  in  Gordon's  handwriting.  We  understand  that 
it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen.  As  might  be 
expected,  all  idea  of  surrender  Is  scouted,  the  Mahdi 
is  reminded  of  his  evil  doings  and  his  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  English  soldiers  Is  prophesied. 
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MR.    BALFOUR  AT  BRISTOL. 


E\'KR\'  one  must  sympathise  with  Mr.  Balfour's 
complaint  that  he  had  nothing-  to  attack  and 
nothing-  to  defend,  for,  as  Sam  SHck  was  fond  of 
observing^,  "  it  jerks  one  horribly  to  kick  at  nothing." 
If  this  absence  of  an  opposing-  body  were  due  to  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  the  Government,  or  the 
abject  weakness  of  the  Radical  front  bench,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  regret,  for  the  party  system  only  works 
well  when  neither  side  is  too  strong.  But  the  Ministry 
is  by  no  means  unassailable,  as  recent  events  in  China 
have  demonstrated  ;  and  her  Majesty's  Opposition  is 
led  by  as  experienced  statesmen  as  ever  confronted  a 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  absence  of  anybody 
or  anything  to  kick  is  due,  therefore,  not  to  the  fact  that 
the  Opposition  leaders  are  cowards,  but  to  the  fact  that 
they  are,  for  the  time  being-  at  all  events,  sufficiently 
patriotic  to  pocket  their  prejudices  and  support  Lord 
Salisbury.  Mr.  Balfour  made  rather  a  daring  draft 
upon  the  ig-norance  of  his  audience  when  he  asserted 
that  there  has  never  been  a  party  in  this  country 
which  did  not  know  how  to  subordinate  party  interests 
to  national  interests,  or  which  allowed  party  rivalries 
to  interfere  with  the  national  good.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  the  Tories  opposed  the  Whig 
campaigns  of  Marlborough  ;  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  Fox  certainh'  gave  Pitt  no  assistance  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Revolutionary  Government  of  France; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Whigs 
hampered  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula.  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Cobden  opposed  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government 
tooth  and  nail  at  the  moment  when  we  were  drifting 
into  the  Crimean  War,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  opposition  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bringing  on 
the  war  by  persuading  the  Tsar  that  England  would 
never  fight.  In  each  of  these  instances  party  rivalries 
distinctly  interfered  with  the  national  good.  We  should 
say,  in  contradiction  to  Mr.  Balfour,  that  the  practice 
of  sinking  party  differences  in  national  crises  is  quite 
modern,  and  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Disraeli  when  he  gave 
his  support,  first  to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  then  to  Lord 
Palmerston.  One  of  the  strongest  claims  of  the 
modern  Liberal  party  upon  the  nation's  gratitude  is 
their  imitation  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  example  in  this  respect  ; 
and  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  Bristol  speech 
was  the  frank  generosity  with  which  Mr.  Balfour 
acknowledged  this  claim. 

That  we  have  entered  upon  a  period  of"  international 
unrest "  is  unfortunately  too  true  ;  nor  are  the  causes 
far  to  seek.    The  telegraph  has  made  of  the  modern 
world  a  bundle  of  quivering  nerves,  and  the  evening 
journal  is  but  too  ready  to  play  the  part  of  agent  provo- 
(■(t/cin:    Take  the  case  of  Fashoda,  for  example.  The 
Frenchman  has  been  defined,   not   ill-naturedly,  nor 
inaccurately,  as  a  polite  gentleman  very  ignorant  of 
geography.    We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen  had  any  notion  where  Fashoda  was,  or  that 
they  had  any  idea  that  an  expedition  was  on  its  way 
thither.     The  so-called  Marchand  mission  was  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a  "try-on"  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
Mr.  Balfour  described  as  "  the  relatively  small  school 
of  French  politicians  who  call  themselves  a  colonial 
party."     No  responsible  French  statesman  ever  had 
the  remotest  intention  of  going  to  war  with  England 
about   Fashoda,    for   the    simple   reason    that    in  a 
single-handed   naval  war  with  Great  Britain,  France 
would  be  hopelessly  handicapped.    Nor  had  the  sober, 
saving  French  nation  the  faintest  wish  to  fight  their 
nearest  neighbour  and  best  customer.   But  editor  began 
calling  unto  editor  across  the  Channel,  and  Consols 
actually  fell  three  points  on  the  rumour  of  a  rupture 
with  France!    Assuredly,  as  Burke  said,  "  we  buy  our 
blessings  at  a  price,"  and  we  pay  in  panics  and  Inter- 
national unrest  for  the  blessing  of  a  free  press.  There 
is  another  less  culpable  cause  of  the  same  efTect.  The 
competition  for  the  unsettled  and  undivided  portions  of 
the  earth,  the  abandoned  heritage  of  the  decaying 
nations,  Is  undoubtedly  keen  between   the  surviving 
peoples.      But  Mr.   Balfour  seemed   to  take  an  un- 
warrantably pessimistic  view  of  the  immediate  future. 
The  outlook  for  at  least  some  years  to  come  is  now 
decidedly  pacific.     Austria  and  Italy,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  their  domestic  politics,  are   neither  of 
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them  in  a  position  to  embark  in  war.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's dream  of  a  combination  between  the  three 
Protestant  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  Germany,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  seemed  never  nearer  realisa- 
tion than  at  the  present  hour.  As  to  France,  we  can 
only  echo  Mr.  Balfour's  hope  that  the  Fashoda  incident 
will  be  no  permanent  interruption  to  the  friendship  of 
two  great  nations. 

Of  all  carnal  things  there  is  satiety  ;  and  we  really 
cannot  enter  upon  the  Irish  question  at  this  time  of  day. 
An  air  of  perfunctory  languor  pervaded  this  portion  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  speech,  and  it  has  to  be  said  that  the 
subject  of  Home  Rule  interests  no  longer  any  living 
soul.  But  of  course  the  Radical  party  must  bury  its 
corpse  decently,  and  we  quite  understand  Sir  Henry 
Fowler's  announcement  that  he  and  his  colleagues  must 
await  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Act.  Should  the  measure  fail  from  a  con- 
genital incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  for  local  self- 
government,  the  case  for  Home  Rule  will  hardly  be 
strengthened.  Should  the  Act  succeed,  the  bottom  will 
be  most  indubitably  knocked  out  of  Home  Rule. 

The  reluctance  with  which  Mr.  Balfour  approached 
the  subject  of  ritualism  was  certainly  not  due  to  any 
lack  of  interest.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is 
fond  of  music,  of  philosophy,  of  golf  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  of  politics.  But  in  the  family  circle  of  which  he 
is  so  distinguished  a  member  there  is  one  question  which 
is  ever  accorded  an  unquestioned  pre-eminence,  that  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  repugnance  which  Mr. 
Balfour  avowed  in  dealing  with  the  current  controversy 
on  Church  ritual  was  only  that  which  every  refined 
man  or  woman  must  feel  to  talking  about  religion  in 
public.  But  it  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  place  that  you 
must  wear  your  heart  upon  your  sleeve  ;  and,  much 
against  the  grain,  Mr.  Balfour  had  to  say  something. 
Very  -wisely  he  took  refuge  in  platitudes.  The  law 
must  be  obeyed  ;  every  layman  had  a  right  to  every 
service  of  the  Prayer-book  ;  but  the  law  must  not  be 
sharpened,  for  nothing  would  be  more  shocking  than 
the  spectacle  of  a  legal  duel  between  High  and  Low 
Church.  Mr.  Balfour  must  have  felt  more  keenly  than 
perhaps  any  of  his  audience  the  absurdity  of  thus 
discussing  such  a  subject  at  the  tail  end  of  a  platform 
speech.  The  Benefices  Act  had  nothing  to  do  with 
ritual,  as  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out ;  but  the  thanks  of 
the  laity  are  due'  to  Lord  Cranborne  for  carrying  a 
measure  which  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scandals 
that  threatened  seriously  the  popularity  of  the  Church. 

THE  NEW-COMER  IN  HIGH  POLITICS. 

THERE  is  an  element  of  deep  tragedy  in  the  final 
act  of  the  peace  negotiations  at  Paris ;  to  the 
alert  observer  there  Is  also  a  touch  of  transatlantic 
comed}'.  It  is  tragic  to  see  a  proud  nation  like 
Spain  stripped  of  her  ancient  colonial  empire  ;  it  is 
comic  to  watch  the  American  Commissioners  practis- 
ing the  genuflections  of  a  newly  acquired  diplomacy, 
and  tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  by  means  of 
the  almighty  dollar.  But,  tragic  or  comic,  the  play 
draws  slowly  to-  an  end  ;  and  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Philippines  will  all  pass  from  the  feeble  hands  of  the 
old  Imperialist  to  the  confident  hands  of  the  new.  It  is 
a  pregnant  event,  not  without  pathos,  if  we  bring  to  it 
the  chastened  sense  that  looks  reverently  on  the  morr 
tality  of  nations,  not  without  picturesqueness,  if  we  can 
see  In  it  the  advent  into  the  haut",  politique  of  a  new 
civilising  great  Power.  In  the  whirl  of  commonplace 
things  we  are  apt  to  miss  the  significance  of  the  uncom- 
mon, but  here  Is  a  significant  event  that  cannot  readily 
be  overlooked,  for  it  is  the  law  of  evolution  at  work  on 
the  largest  scale.  The  unfit  Spaniards,  after  long 
years  of  misrule,  aggravated  by  ecclesiastical  policy, 
have  at  length,  under  dire  compulsion,  dropped  the  rod 
of  colonial  empire,  and  the  Americans,  somewhat  cock- 
sure of  their  fitness,  have  nimbly  picked  it  up. 

It  Is  in  the  nature  of  youth  to  be  cocksure,  and  it 
would  be  useless,  even  if  it  were  wisdom,  to  preach 
down  the  assertive  confidence  of  this  young  Imperialist. 
But  there  are  many  friends  of  America,  both  here 
and  at  home,  who  look  with  no  little  misgiving  upon 
the  destiny  which  she  is  so  light-heartedly  shaping 
for  herself.    For  we  cannot  help  remembering  that  she 
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cntoioil  upon   luM-  i.Mrcor  of  i.oiuiuosl  in  hiiili-haiuled 
t'ash'uni,  that  tlicro  was  soinothiiii;-  of  tl\o  bully  in  her 
aiUlioss  to  Spain,  anil  soinothinj;  of  tho  tyrant  in  her 
IrealnKMit.      Moreover,   the   Tniled    States    failed  to 
respeet   the  spirit  and    reeklessly  broke  the  letter  ol 
international  law  in  the  matter  of  Cuba.      It  is  true 
that  she  souijht  to  put  her  crookedness  straii^ht  by 
drai;i;iiii;'  in  the  word  humanity    she  invaded  Cuba  m 
the'^humane  endeavour  to  free  the  Cubans  from  the 
cruel  yoke  of  Spain.    That  the  yoke  had  been  cruel 
admits  of  no  question,  but  General  Weyler  had^^one, 
and  Cieneral  Blanco  was  makin";  a  sincere  effort  to 
miti^'-ate  the  sufTering-s  of  the  inhabitants  and  deal  with 
the  armed  insurs^ents  in  terms  of  civilised  warfare.  His 
success  was  slow  because  the  Cuban  insurg-ents  were 
bloodthirsty  savag-es,  and  cowardly  savages  also,  as  the 
Americans'found'when  they  put  the  Cuban  courage  to 
the  test  before  Santiago.'   But  worse  than  reckless 
illegality  in  this  young  imperialist  was  the  fact  that 
she'^  entered  upon"  her  new  career  with  no  forethought 
and  with  little  preparation.    Her  army  was  to  make, 
without  an  army  her  navy  was  helpless  ;  and  when  at 
last  she  landed  a  force  upon  Cuba  it  achieved  victory 
not  so  much  by  its  own  prowess  as  by  the  feeble  mis- 
management  of  the   Spaniards.     Had   not  Admiral 
Cervera  been  ordered  out       Santiago  by  the  foolish 
authorities  at  Madrid,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  in 
warfare  can  be  certain  that  the  American  forces  would 
have  fallen  upon  terrible  disaster. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  :  we  do  not  recall  that 
possibility  of  disaster  for  the  sake  of  a  cheap  sneer. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  honestly  desirous  that  America 
should  achieve  greatness  in  her  new  path  as  a  world- 
power,  but  in  order  to  do  so  she  must  not  forget  her 
past.    She  must  not  forget  that  the  colonial  empire 
she  now  possesses  has  come  to  her  by  the  feeble- 
ness of  Spain  rather  than  by  her  own  high  desert ; 
for  if  the  war  proved   anything   more   clearly  than 
another,  it  proved  that  the  United  States,  neither  in 
trained  temper  nor  material  outfit,  was  fully  equipped 
for  the  career  upon  which  she  had  entered.    Nor  would 
it  be  wise  in  her  to  forget  that  the  spoils  of  victory 
might  easily  have  been  snatched  from  her  grasp.  In 
their  war  with  China  the  Japanese  showed  far  more 
foresight  than  the  Americans   in    preparing   for  the 
campaign,  and  much  more  skill  of  the  modern  kind^  in 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.     As  a  new  nation 
entering  upon  an  imperial  career  the  deserts  of  Japan, 
by  reason  of  forethought  and  material  equipment  at 
least,  were  much  greater  than  those  of  America.  Yet 
the  spoils  of  victory,  in  great  part,  were  torn  from 
Japan   by  three   of  the   interested   and  self-seeking 
European  Powers.    What  hindered  the  same  three — 
France,  Russia,  Germany — from  playing  the  same  trick 
upon  America  ?    Not  indifference,  because  these  three 
Powers  w^ere  deeply  anxious  to  secure  for  themselves 
coaling-stations  or  a  naval  base  in  the  Philippines  ;  not 
any  sentimental  regard  for  America  or  fear  of  her 
armaments.     No ;  the  only  thing  that  kept  them  in 
leash  was  the  knowledge  that  Great  Britain  was  willing 
to  strike  in  on  behalf  of  America,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  was  able  to  strike  in  with  prompt  and  over- 
whelming  effect.     To   many  people  it  has   been  a 
mystery  why  our  fleet,  after  the  Fashoda  affair  was 
settled,  continued  its  preparations  with  undiminished 
vigour.    The  riddle  will  be  resolved,  in  some  degree,  if 
they  will  consider  that  there  was  another  question  still 
unsettled  in  Paris,  and  that  this  question  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  of  high  importance  not  only  to  America  but 
also  to  Great  Britain. 

It  was  of  importance  to  Great  Britain,  not  on  senti- 
mental grounds  but  on  gross  material  grounds.  That 
is  as  it  should  be  ;  for  we  do  not  regard  with  any 
measure  of  sympathy  the  mushroom  growth  of 
sentiment  which  has  recently  sprung  up  between  this 
country  and  America.  It  does  not  enlist  our  sympathy 
because  we  have  grave  misgiving  regarding  its 
genuineness.  No  doubt  there  is  deep-lying  kinship 
between  the  two  nations,  a  kinship  that  is  rooted  in  an 
inherited  language,  history,  and  ideals,  as  well  as  in  a 
common  ancestry,  but  that  has  not  prevented  the 
American  people  from  hating  us  with  a  bitter  and 
abiding  hatred — until  yesterday.  Then  with  a  curious 
suddenness,  a  suddenness  that  compels  suspicion,  the 


.\merican  people  dovoloped  a  wonderful  love  for  their 
kin  beyond  the  sea,  whom  they  had  hitherto  openly  and 
persistently  tlouted.    The  people  here  were  the  same 
people,  the  British  lion's  tail  was  the  same  tail  which 
they  had  so  long  and  so  vigorously  twisted.    Then  why 
this  abrupt  affection  in  .'\merica  for  the  old  home  and 
the  old  kinsfolk  ?    Is  it  possible  that  self-interest  was 
behind    the    aflection,     that    America    found  herself 
embarked  upon  a  big  enterprise  where  a  stout  friend  in 
need  would  prove  desirable?     It  is  possible  ;   but  for 
that  reason  we  would   not  condemn   America.  Sell- 
interest    and  the  enlightened  pursuit  of   that  which 
tends  to  self-interest  is  the  law  of  national  growth,  the 
secret  of  national  success.     But  what  we  do  condemn 
and  condemn  most  vigorously  is  the  slobbering  cant 
which  has  gathered  round  the  recent  rapprochement 
of  the  two  peoples.    And,  in  offering  this  strenuous 
protest    against    the     hypocritical    blazoning    of  a 
doubtful  affection,  we  are  thinking  of  Englishmen  as 
well  as  of  Americans.    The  growth  of  this  affection  here 
has   been   largely   a   hothouse  growth.     Started  by 
certain  journals   in   London,   and   abetted   by  many 
people  of  position  who  are  prone  to  follow  the  mode, 
this  cult  of  the  twined  flags  has  attained  a  vogue 
which   is   grossly   artificial.      It  is  founded  upon  a 
shallow  sentimentality. 

There  is  need,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  both 
countries  should  clear  their  minds  of  this  international 
cant.    We  are  deeply  anxious  that  England  and  the 
United  States  should  be  agreed,  but  we  are  still  more 
deeply  anxious  that  they  should  find  agreement  upon  a 
solid  basis.    Let  us  be  frank.    Let  us  put  aside  hypo- 
crisy and  say  outright  that  we  expect  mutual  gain  in 
material  interests  from  this  rapprochement  of  the  two 
countries.    An   alliance  is  not   possible ;  an  alliance 
would  gall  like  a  fetter,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  forged. 
But  we  can  have  a  free  working  agreement  to  help  each 
other  where  help  is  possible.    This  kind  of  agreement, 
indeed,  is  at  present  in  force.    For  the  American  Com- 
missioners in  Paris  are  making  their  bargain— whether 
they   realise   It   or  not— under   the  protecting  naval 
strength  of  England.    And  we  shall  expect,  to  be  quite 
frank,  a  material  quid  pro  quo  for  this  assistance.  We 
shall  expect  the  States  to  deal  generously  with  Canada 
in  the  matter  of  tariff's  ;  we  shall  expect  to  be  re- 
membered when  she  comes  into  her  kingdom  in  the 
Philippines  ;  above  all,  we  shall  expect  her  assistance 
on  the  day,  quickly  approaching,  when  the  future  of 
China  shall  come  up  for  settlement.    For  the  young 
imperialist  has  entered  upon  a  path  where  she  will 
require  a  stout  friend,  and  lasting  friendship  between 
nations  is  to  be  secured,  not  by  the  frothy  sentimentality 
of  public  platforms,  but  by  reciprocal  advantages  in 
their  solid  material  interests. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  MODERATE  PARTY. 

WHEN  a  man  sets  himself  to  inquire  into  the  future 
of  an  individual  and  of  an  institution,  the  first 
question  that  suggests  itself  is,  has  it  a  future?  That 
question  is  usually  best  answered  by  another,  has  it  a 
past?    It  would  be  a  little  cruel  to  apply  that  test  in 
the  case  of  the  Moderates  of  the  London  County  Council. 
In  1889  Lord  Rosebery's  smartness  put  the  Progressives 
in  power;  in  1892  the  Moderates  nearly  disappeared 
from  the  scene  ;  in  1895  they  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  prosperity,  when  they  tied  with  their  opponents; 
in  1898  they  found  themselves  again  in  a  decisive 
minority.    The  Progressives  of  London,  almost  alone 
of  great  political  parties,  have  been  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  swing  of  the  democratic  pendulum;  and 
that  too  in  an  area  where  the  imperial  party,  from  which 
their  opponents  are  drawn,    command  a  permanent 
majority.    Surely  there  must  be  some  great  significance 
in  these  facts.    Why  not  look  them  in  the  face  ?  How 
long  will  the  Moderates  waste  time  inventing  every 
explanation  but  the  true  one  ?    Look  at  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Londcn  Muni- 
cipal Society  last  Monday,  attributing  the  Moderate 
defeat   to   political    apathy   amongst  Conservatives. 
Apathy  !    Why,  the  whole  Unionist  Cabinet  descended 
into  the  arena,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  perma- 
nently presiding   over  the  councils  of  the  principal 
Moderate  organization.     Is  it  not  wonderful  that  he 
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finds  the  time  ?     We   prefer   the   attitude   of  Lord 
Farquhar,  who  frankly  admitted  the  defeat  of  his  party, 
and,  wanting  to  know  why,  put  it  down  to  something 
political — that  is,  a  question  of  policy.     Of  course  it 
was  I    What  else  could  it  be  ?    Certainly  not  organiza- 
tion.   Those  who  are  aware  of  the  amount  of  work 
done,  and  done  skilfully,  by  the  London  Municipal 
Society  and  the  Central  Conservative  Office,  will  ridicule 
the  suggestion  that  the  Moderates  lost  by  defects  in 
their  organization.      Nor  are  we   at  all   inclined  to 
grant  the  Progressives  any  advantage  on  the  score 
of  personnel,  or  of  intellectual  ability,  and  we  are 
not  forgetting  that  the  Progressives  in  the  Council 
count  amongst  them  an  ex-Liberal  Cabinet  Minister 
and  a  Professor.    We  should  say  there  were  two  or 
three  men  on  the  Moderate  side  of  superior  calibre  to 
any  of  the  Progressives.    There  is  the  pity  of  it,  these 
men  are  largely  lost.    Apparently  there  are  two  things 
the  Moderates  have  never  learnt,  viz.,  that  in  matters 
properly  municipal  a  dividing   line  of  principle  can- 
not be  found,  and  that  most  men  and  v.'omen  prefer  any 
line  to  none  at  all.    The  Progressives  having  the  good 
fortune  to  command  the  first  Council  were  able  to 
assume  the  positive  role  and  so  put  the  Moderates  "off 
side."    The  move  should  have  been  met  by  an  accept- 
ance of  ideas,  common  to  all  municipal  workers  who 
think,  "progressive"  only  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
annexed  by  the  party  who  first  had  the  power  to  do  so  ; 
then  there  should  have  been  a  challenge  on  methods. 
Instead  of  which  the  Moderates  spent  their  time  in  the 
impossible  attempt  to  find  a  difference  in  principle  ;  and 
when  they  thought  they  had  found  one,  did  not  stick  to 
it.    Sir  John  Lubbock  has  done  his  best  to  make  them 
nail  their  colours  to  individualism.    That  was,  perhaps, 
a  possible  demarcation  of  principle.    Fortunately,  they 
have  not  followed  him  ;  fortunately,  because  it  is  better 
to  be  wrong  in  party  strategy  than  in  public  policy,  also 
because  if  they  had  followed  him,  they  would  have  lost 
our  support. 

At  last,  however,  it  seems,  from  Monday's  speeches, 
they  have  learnt  their  lesson.  The  Moderates  are 
adopting  the  views  long  held  by  practically  every 
well  -  governed  city  community  in  the  provinces. 
Doubtless,  they  think  it  unfortunate  that  these  views 
should  be  shared  by  their  opponents.  How  are  you 
going  to  get  up  a  good  debate  ?  But  we  do  not  want 
debate  ;  we  want  work.  From  that  point  of  view, 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  for  the  two 
sides  of  the  "  chamber"  to  be  at  one  as  to  the  objects 
aimed  at.  If  they  want  differences,  let  them  fight  over 
the  means  of  obtaining  these  common  objects.  Cer- 
tainly, nothing  would  suit  the  Moderate  book  better. 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  real  business,  in 
detailed  work,  they  are  better  men  than  their  oppo- 
nents. Conservatives  usually  are  practical.  At  least, 
the  Progressives  are  not,  unless  it  is  practical  to  be 
the  iconoclast  of  your  own  ideals.  Take  one  instance, 
they  have  demolished  the  beautiful  theory  of  municipal 
industry  that  it  saves  the  profit  of  the  individual  trader. 
This  hope  they  have  formally  abandoned,  and  they  are 
not  a  little  pleased  if  they  carry  through  th-^Ir  works  at  a 
charge  not  exceeding  that  of  a  contractor.  We  merely 
state  facts  ;  we  are  far  from  rejoicing  over  their  failure. 
But  at  least,  it  gives  the  Moderates  their  chance.  Let 
them  turn  their  attention  to  putting  into  execution  really 
progressive  reforms,  and  if,  as  is  likely,  they  are  mode- 
rately successful,  they  will  soon  differ  widely  enough 
from  their  opponents. 

One  word  more.  They  must  change  their  name.  Be- 
lieve us,  the  party  would  smell  sweeter  under  another 
name.  Why  not  adopt  the  best  suggestion  Lord 
Onslow  ever  made  to  his  followers,  and  call  themselves 
"  Municipals  "  ? 

BOOKISH  STATESMEN. 
'  I  ^HE  man  of  books,  should  he  happen  to  know  any- 
thing  of  entomology,  will  hardly  relish  Lord  Rose- 
bcry's  comparison  of  him  to  "a  caterpillar  on  a  broad 
green  leaf."  For  the  caterpillar  in  that  position  is 
merely  sleeping,  and  when  not  in  that  position  is  wholly 
engaged  in  eating  with  feverish  voracity.  But  we  ac- 
cuse Lord  Roseberyof  a  more  serious  crime  than  ignor- 
ance of  entomology  ;  we  accuse  him  of  poking  fun  at 
Mr.   Gladstone.     Did  he  not  bracket  his  illustrious 


predecessor  with  Brougham,  the  greatest  charlatan  of 
his  day?    Did  he  not  say  that' Mr.   Gladstone  was 
capable  of  delivering  not  only  the  inaugural  address  to 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  but  the  entire 
course  of  lectures  ?    "  He  could  have  proffered  at  once 
as  the  great  attraction  a  course  of  lectures  on  Homer, 
and,  with  scarcely  less  of  zest,  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Dante.    But  after  these  were  exhausted,  if  indeed  his 
love  and  enthusiasm  could  ever  have  been  exhausted, 
he  could  have  given  the  entire  course  on  subject  after 
subject  for  winter  after  winter  with  ever-fresh  know- 
ledge and  fire."    There  was  not  the  smallest  danger  of 
the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution 
seeing  the  satire  of  this  passage,  though  the  abruptness 
with  which  Lord  Rosebery  turned  to  Macaulay's  feats 
of  reading  discovered  a  fear  of  detection  even  by  his 
own  countrymen.      In  one  sense  it  is  true  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  the  most  bookish  statesman  that  ever 
lived.     He  was  not  the  greatest  statesman  that  ever 
read  or  wrote  books,  nor  was  he  the  greatest  man  of 
letters  that  ever  played  an  important  part  in  politics. 
Julius  CjEsar  was  assuredly  a  greater  statesman  than 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  in  an  interesting  passage  Mommsen 
observes  that  if  Alexander  passed  his  nights  in  dream- 
ing of  Achilles,    Cajsar  passed   his    in   poring  over 
the  inflections  of  Latin  nouns.     Burke  was  a  much 
greater  man  of  letters  than  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but,  though 
he  was  an  important  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  last 
century,  the  great  Revolution  families  took  care  that  he 
never  occupied  an  important  office.    Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  in  our  opinion  a  greater  statesman  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;  but,  though  he  had  a  genuine  literary  gift,  and 
has  made  more  permanent  and  voluminous  contribu- 
tions to  our  literature  than  his  rival,  he  shared  Lord 
Byron's  contempt  for  mere  bookishness  ;  while,  in  point 
of  knowledge  of  books,  he  was  an  ignoramus  compared 
with  Mr.  Gladstone.    Lord  Macaulay  read  more  good 
and  bad  books  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  wrote  English 
classics  :  but  as  an  active  politician,  though  a  member  of 
the  Viceroy's  Council  and  afterwards  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
Macaulay  was  a  negligable  quantity.    Do  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's admirers  really  wish  his  position  as  a  man  of 
letters  to  be  critically  examined  ?    For  our  part  we  have 
not  heard  that  his  pamphlets  and  articles  on  theology, 
on  biology,  on  Homer,  on  Dante,  on  belles  leltres,  were 
ever  regarded  by  serious  students  as  anything  but  the 
bye-products  of  a  mighty  intellectual  machine.    In  this 
sense  only  is  it  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  most 
bookish  statesman  that  ever  lived — no  man  who  ever' 
played  so  prominent  a  part  for  so  long  a  time  in  active 
politics,  no  man  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  six  years  and  Prime  Minister  for  twelve  years,  ever 
read,  fondled,  talked,  and  wrote  about  so  man}' books  as 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

But  is  Lord  Rosebery's  next  proposition  true,  that- 
the  bookish  statesman  is  a  paradox  ?  That  books  and 
politics  are  incompatible  ?  That  a  book-worm  who  is 
also  a  man  of  practical  business  and  affairs  is  the  rarest 
of  combinations  ?  Lord  Rosebery's  own  list  of  bookish 
statesmen — Cornewall  Lewis,  Macaulay,  Bolingbroke, 
Carteret,  Chesterfield,  Burke,  Canning,  Charles  Fox, 
Disraeli,  Grenville — is  so  long  that  his  paradox  already 
begins  to  look  like  "  an  accident  of  hourly  proof."  The 
list  may  easily  be  so  enlarged  as  to  turn  the  paradox 
into  a  commonplace,  especially  if  we  extend  our  horizon 
beyond  the  last  century.  We  may  dismiss  the  ancients 
because  the  number  of  books  worth  reading,  say,  in 
Cicero's  time,  though  greater  than  is  usually  imagined, 
was  small  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day.  We 
may  also,  from  want  of  space  and  knowledge,  leave 
foreign  countries  out,  though  Guizot  and  Thiers  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Let  us  try  and  supplement  Lordi 
Rosebery's  list  by  going  a  little  farther  back,  and  boldly 
coming  into  our  own  times.  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  is 
generally  classified  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of 
science,  but  the  "Advancement  of  Learning"  and  the 
most  charming  collection  of  essays  in  the  language 
surely  entitle  the  author  to  a  foremost  place  among  men. 
of  letters.  The  civil  wars  and  revolutions  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  a  sad  interruption  to  the  man- 
of  books  ;  yet  Clarendon  found  time  to  write  a  history 
which  must  always  be  read  with  delight  for  the  interest 
of  the  narrative  and  the  dignity  and  pathos  of  the  style- 
Halifax  worked  in  the  thick  of  the  intrigues  that  pre- 
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-.decl  a.ul  loUowoa  Hk-  Revolution,  yet  he  xyas  essen- 
k  ^  man  of  letters,  and  of  the  1  rst  order,  as  he 
1  1  v>^  iust  had  an  opporlunitv  ol  discovering.  Koid 
Roil?"         exl^auslLll  the   iist.  of  the  eighteenth 
e  m  .      tluni^l.  we  cannot  imafjine  why  he  s  uudd 
^ud  'e  Holin^lM-oke  either  his  literary  or  h.s  pohta  d 
•f  u  e     Canni'nu-.  who  is  on  Lord  Rosebery  s  list  wrote 
^the     Anti-l'.cobin."  and  his  speeches  have  a  literary 
flavour  unusnal  in  .hat  dreary  rei^n      Hrch.i.ediocM-.  les 
hat  followed  the  death  of  Pitt  and  1-ox.    Sn  Kol 
P^el  took  a  I'irst  at  Oxford,  and  knew  h.s  Horace  and 
liA  very  well.    Kut  the  original  taint  book.slu^ss 
'v^s  washed  out  of  hin.  by  that  terrible  flood  ot  stat.st.cs 
whic    the  Free  Tnide  controversy  let  loose  upoti  the 
coun trv     But  to  come  to  our  own  times,  the  Duke  ot 
Ar"  11  is  distinctly  a  bookish  statesman  ;  as  wa  the 
late  Lord  Carnarvon,  whose  edition  of  "Chost^erfield 
s  a  scholarly  piece  of  work;  and  as  was  the  la^e 
TnrH    Derby     we     mean,    ot     course,    the  Prime 
Mlteft,;,'  .ra„»latcr  of  .he  "l-S^  - 

oldest  son  mii^ht  also  put  in  a  very  fair  claim  to  t  ie 
distinction.  Will  any  one  deny  the  t^t  e  to  oh. 
Morley  to  "  Historicus,"  to  the  author  of  the  Uetence 
of  lSosophic  Doubt,"  or,  last  but  not  least  to  Lord 
RoseherThimself  ?  Then  there  was  the  tall  th.n  figure 
that  Lord  Rosebery  saw  carrying  a  huge  volume  m  the 
SSfield  library,  and  who,  we  think,  "-f  ^-^^^ 
hunting  up  material  for  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Review"  If  we  add  our  list  of  names  to  Lord  Rose- 
berV's.  'it  would  seem  to  be  rather  the  rule  than  the 
evc'ention  for  English  statesmen  to  be  bookish. 

Lord  Rosebery  propounds  a  still  more_  interesting 
croblem  when  he  asks  whether  literature  is  necessary 
fo.  siKcess  in  politics,  and  wi^ether  our  future  statesmen 
are  likelv  to  be  bookish.    We  can  answer  Lord  Rose- 
bery at  ince  upon  the  first  point.    Success  in  politics, 
as  in  any  department  of  life,  depends,  not  upon  meiital, 
but  upon  moral  equipment  :  not  upon  book-knowledge 
but  upon  character,  in  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good 
sense     If  power  be  a  measure  of  the  politician  s  suc- 
cess Parnellwas  the  most  successful  man  of  his  day  ; 
vet'Parnell  was  ignorant  even  of  ^is  own  subject 
Ireland.     Perhaps  the  most  powerful  Ministers  that 
have  ruled  England  have  been  the  most  ignorant,  trom 
the  bookish  point  of  view.    Lord  Chatham  and  his  son, 
Mr.  Pitt,  had  few  literary  weapons  but  their  Vergilian 
tao-s  •  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
were  frank  barbarians;  while  no  one  would  accuse  the 
Duke   of   Devonshire  or  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  being 
tookish.    Yet  if  we  were  asked  to  pick  out  the  tour 
men  who  had  most  influenced  the  course  of  histoi-y 
durino-  the  last  two  centuries,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
name^Chatham,  Pitt,  Palmerston  and  Parnell.  Courage 
clearness  of  vision,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
passionate  partisanship,  are  the  qualities  which  tell  in 
politics  as  in  every  other  competitive  career  ;  and  these 
qualities  are  just  as  often  found  in  bad  men  as  m  good, 
in  a  Parnell  as  in  a  Gladstone;  but  they  are  not  to  be 
learned  from  books.    Mr.  Gladstone's  learning,  like  his 
piety,  was  an  added  ornament  to  his  career ;  but  it  was 
"  not  his  bookishness  that  gave  him  his  ascendency  ;  it 
was  his  passionate   purpose,  accompanied   by  "  the 
'  inexhaustible  play  of  his  features,  and  the  matchless 
meiodv  of  his  voice."    We  are  afraid  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery is  right  In  saying  that  bookish  statesmen  are  likely 
to  be  rarer  In  the  future  than  In  the  past.    Lord  Rose- 
bery is  lucky  in  the  possession  of  leisure  and  stately 
libraries  in  which  to  polish  his  periods.    But  for  his 
brethren  the  daily  demands  on  their  time,  as  well  as  the 
diminished   fastidiousness   of  the   constituencies,  are 
calculated  to   discourage  literary  preparation.     "  So 
many  words  are  now  used,"  said  Lord  Salisbury,  with 
his  wise  cynicism,  "that   their   effect  is  greatly  di- 
tninished."  In  an  age  when  the  eff'ect,  and  consequently 
the  love,  of  words  is  diminishing,  the  bookman  may,  as 
the  politician  will  certainly,  survive ;  but  the  two  will 
probably  not  be  combined. 

THE    TRUE    SHAKESPEARE.— XIL 

An  Essay  in  Realistic  Criticism. 
The  Women  of  Shakespeare. — Part  II. 

TO  Professor  Dowden  is  probably  dug  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  state  the  obvious  truth 
that  Shakespeare  did  not  draw  women  nearly  as  well 


as  he  drew   men.       I.   is  by   far  be Jincst  flash  ol 
iusiglU  in  his  book  on  "  Shakespea.-c  s  Mind  and  Art 
a  book  which  is  disfigured  and  deformed  by  the  s  range 
resolve  of  the  author  to  depict  Shakespeare  as  a  Ood-m.u 
1  deplore  this  idealising  tendency  the  more  ''rolesso 
Dowden  because  the  passage  in  which  he  deals  v 
Shakespeare's  women  is  so  exce  lent,  so  J  ^ 

penetrative  criticism  that  had  he  but  studied  Shakespeare 
as  a  scientist  instead  of  as  a  eulogist  ius  book  might 
have  been  epoch-making.     Here  is  the  passage,  but 
before  quoting  it  I  have  to  note  that  in  the  very  first 
sentence  of  it  Professor  Dowden  must  "eeds  try  to  make 
a  merit  of  Shakespeare's  one-sidedness :     Man  delighted 
Shakespeare  and  women  also  ;  but  the  chief  problems 
of  life  seemed  to  lurk  for  Shakespeare  in  the  souls  and 
in  the  lives  of  men,  and  therefore  he  was  more  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  nature  of  men  than  in  those  ot 
womeii."     What  an  example  this  is  of  the  special 
pleading  of  the  professional  panegyrist.  Shakespeare 
knew  men  better  than  women,  not  because  he  was  a  man 
but  because  "the  chief  problems  of  life,'   and  so  forth. 
Now,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  Shakespeare  never 
drew  a  fanatic,  nor  a  spiritual  hero  of  any  kind.  Would 
Professor  Dowden  explain  this  shortcoming,  too,  by 
asserting  that  "  the  chief  problems  of  life  "  did  not  seem 
for  Shakespeare  "to  lurk  in  the  souls  and  in  the  lives 
of  spiritual  heroes  ?    Professor  Dowden  must  have  tor- 
o-otten  Goethe's  luminous  phrase:  "In  her  anomalies 
Nature  reveals  her  secrets";   for  he  would  scarcely 
maintain  that  Nature's  anomalies  are  all  masculine,  and 
he  must  do  this  before  he  can  justify  this  defect  of  his 
divinity.     But  the  rest  of  the  passage  stands : 

"His  great  tragedies  are  not  Cordelia,  Desdeiriona, 
Ophelia,  Volumnia ;  but  Lear,  Othello,  Hamlet  and  Corio- 
lanus.    Shakespeare's  men  have  a  history,  moral  grovvth 
or  moral  decay;  his  women  act  and  are  acted  upon  but 
seldom  grow  and  are   transformed.     We   get  from 
Shakespeare  no  histories  of  a  woman  s  soul  like  the 
history  of  Romola,  or  of  MaggieTulliver  or  of  Dorothea 
Brooke  ;  none-unless,  perhaps,  that  of  _Cleopatra-at 
all  so  carefully  studied  and  curiously  detailed  as  may  be 
found  In  the  novels  of  Goethe.    Shakespeare  creates  his 
women  by  a  single  strong  or  exquisite  inspiration  ;  but 
he  studies  his  men.    His  witty  women  are  not  a  com- 
plex of  all  various  qualities  like  Falstaff ;  his  wicked 
women  are  simply  wicked,  like  Gonenl  and  Regan,  not 
an  inscrutable  mystery  of  Iniquity  like  lago  ;_  h.s  women 
of  Intellect  are  bright,  are  effective  with  ideas  which 
they  use  as  the  means  of  action  or  of  enjoyment  but 
among  them  there  Is  not  a  female  Hamlet.     Yet  the 
women  of  Shakespeare  have  almost  always  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  men.    Although  their  natures  are  made 
up  of  fewer  elements,  yet  because  those  elements  are 
quite  vital  and  coherent,  his  women  are  in  the  highest 
degree  direct  in  feeling  and  efficient  in  action     Al  the 
ha?f-organIzed  power  of  men  Is  not  a  match  for  their 
directness  and  efficiency."  ■  ^ 

It  would  be  hard,  I  think,  to  find  better  criticism 
than  this  in  English.     Professor  Dowden,  it  is  true, 
seems   to    take ^  George    Eliot's  will   for  the  deed; 
Shakespeare's  Cleopatra  is  incomparably  better  realised 
than  Maggie  Tulllver  ;  but  Rosalind  and  Imogen  are 
not  as  finely  conceived  and  presented  as  Gretchen  and 
Mignon,  and  that  is  the  mystery;         ^oe  he  s  men 
are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  Shake- 
speare's in  any  artistic   quality.      Madame  Bovary 
too,  and  La  Couslne  Bette,  to  mention  but  one  of 
Balzac's  creations,  are  more  completely  realised  than 
any  heroine  of  either  Shakespeare  or  Goethe.    But  all 
deductions    made,   this   page  _  of  Professor  Dowden 
is  an  excellent  piece   of  cr.ticism  ;    so_  excellent  in- 
deed is  It,  that  the  Dryasdusts  of  our  time  have  not 
even  been  able  to  profit  by  his  insight. 

I  have  an  unfeigned  admiration  for  the  pedant. 
He  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  the  great  romantic 
family  of  the  buccaneers,  endowed  as  he  is  with  the 
same  predatory  Instincts  and  astonishing  faculty  ot 
:SmIlation.  He  is  more  worthy  of  admiration  even 
than  the  sea-pirate,  for  his  are  not  ^^flJ^^'^'^^l 
gains,  nor  does  he  confine  his.  depredations  to  he 
belongings  of  his  contemporaries.  Far  fi-o"^  being 
troubfed  with  scruples  of  conscience  or  twinges  of 
remorse,  it  is  with  high  moral  self-approbation  that  he 
annexes  the  finest  spiritual  possessions  of  others,  ana 
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lays  under  contribution  tlie  noblest  spirits  of  every  age 
and  every  race.     His  mind  is  like  the  house  of  a  great 
art-amateur  filled  with  the  rarest  treasures  of  genius,  and 
overflowing  with  the  spiritual  conquests  of  a  thousand 
generations.    But  much  as  I  admire  the  great  free- 
booters I  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  gentrv  who 
gather  together  trifles  of  no  interest  or  value,  and  spend 
industry  and  labour  in  making  of  theirmind  a  kind  of  jack- 
daw's nest.    The  jackdaw-pedant  who  does  not  know  the 
best  and  collects  whatever  glitters  is  a  poor  sort  of  crea- 
ture.   Such  as  he  is,  however,  he  finds  employment  in  our 
time  in  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  and  in  the  " Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography."   In  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  the  writer  on  Shakespeare  says :  "He 
(Shakespeare)  sweeps  with  the  hand  of  a  master  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  experience,"  and  as  if  this 
silly  nonsense  w^ere  not  sufficient  he  writes  of  Shake- 
speare's "matchless  portraiture  of  women,"  and  then,  as 
if  to  cap  his  folly,  talks  of  the  boy,  Shakespeare's,  "rare 
firmness  of  moral  purpose."    With  precisely  the  same 
delight  in  his  own  natural  dulness,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
the  author  of  the  "  Shakespeare"  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,"  writes  :  "  No  estimate  of  Shake- 
speare's genius  can  be  adequate    .    .    .    His  mind,  as 
Hazlitt  suggested,  contained  within  itself  the  germs  of 
every  faculty  and  feeling.  He  knew  intuitively  how  every 
faculty  and  feeling  would  develop  in  every  conceivable 
change  of  fortune.    Men  and  women — good  or  bad,  old 
or  young,  wise  or  foolish,  merry  or  sad,  rich  or  poor — 
yielded  their  secrets  to  him,  and  his  genius  illumined  in 
turn  every  espect  of  humanity  that  presents  itself  on  the 
highway  (!)  of  life." 

I  transcribe  this  sing-song  of  unmeasured  adulation 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  it  is  high  time  for  the  sake 
of  our  national  self-respect  that  the  giant  lies  about 
Shakespeare  first  spun  by  Coleridge,  and  repeated  sub- 
sequently by  almost  every  English  critic,  should  be 
killed.  In  excuse  of  Coleridge,  one  may  say  what  the 
King  said  of  Armadoa  : 
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"  Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee,  air,  earth  and  skies 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee  ;   thou  hast  great  allies  ; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies. 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind." 


"  One,  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 
Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony." 

But  no  one  will  talk  of  enchantment  in  connexion 
with  the  performances  of  Coleridge's  imitators. 

As  I  have  said,  though  Shakespeare  lived  in  an  age 
of  fanaticism,  he  never  drew  a  fanatic,  never  conceived 
a  man  as  swimming  against  the  stream  of  his  own  time. 
He  had  no  conception  of  the  few  spirits  in  each  age  who 
lead  humanity  in  quest  of  new  and  higher  ideals  ;  he 
could  not  understand  a  Christ,  or  a  Buddha,  or  a 
Mahomet,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that   if  he 
had   known    of   Dante    he   would   have  caricatured 
him  as  he  shamefully  caricatured  Jeanne  D'Arc,  the 
noblest  being  that  came  within  his  ken.    Even  the 
ignoble  fanatic  escaped  his  intelligence  ;  his  Jack  Cade, 
as  I  have  already  noticed,  is  a  vile  caricature  ;  no  Cade 
moves  his  fellows  but  by  appealing  to  the  best  in  them, 
to  their  sense  of  justice,  or  what  they  take  for  justice. 
The  Cade  who  will  wheedle  men  for  his  own  gross 
ambitions  may  make  a  few  dupes,  but  not  thousands 
of  devoted  followers.    These  elementary  truths  Shake- 
speare never  understood.    Yet  think  how  much  greater 
he  would  have  been  had  he  understood  them  ;   had  he 
studied  even  one  Puritan  fairly  and  depicted  him  sympa- 
thetically.   For  the  fanatic  is  the  hinge  on  which  swings 
the  door  of  the  modem  world.    In  the  past,  dynasties  had 
been  overthrown  and  governments  altered  by  personal 
ambitions  and  by  the  ambitions  of  coteries  ;  but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  a  time  was  dawning  when  personal 
ambitions  would  cease  to  be  reputable  or  eflicient,  when 
thrones  were  to  fall,  governments  to  change  and  the 
whole  social  order  to  be  remodelled  according  to  the 
ideals  of  a  solitary  dreamer  or  the  spiritual  insight  of  a 
seer.  ^  Shakespeare's  "universal  sympathy"  -  to  quote 
Coleridge  again  -^did  not  include  the  plainly-clad  tub- 
thumper  who  dared  to  accuse  him  to  his  face  of  serving 
the  Babylonish  woman,  and  consequently  Shakespeare 
sneered  at  the  Puritan  instead  of  studying  him,  with 
the  result  that  he  belongs  to  the  Renaissance  and  not  to 
the  modern  world  in  spite  of  his  Hamlet.    The  best  of  a 
Wordsworth  or  a  Turgenief  is  outside  him  ;  he  would 
never  have  understood  a  Marianna  or  a  Bazarof,  and 
the  noble  faith  of  the  Sonnet  to  Toussaint  L'Ouverture 
was  quite  beyond  him.     He  could  never  have  written  : 


Perhaps  Shakespeare  missed  women  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  missed  the  fanatic;  they,  too,  did  not 
w-orship  him  and  therefore  were  anathema.  Perhaps 
his  small  liking  for  them  was  due  to  other  reasons;  the 
fact  itself  can  hardly  be  disputed.  From  youth  to  the 
grave  and  beyond  it  he  pursued  his  wife,  as  we  shall 
see,  with  a  curiously  mean  inveteracy  of  hatred.  And 
m  like  manner  the  woman  who  dared  to  prefer  his  friend 
to  himself,  youth  to  middle  age,  was  cursed  with 
every  variety  of  vituperation.  Shakespeare  neither 
knew  women  nor  loved  them  in  any  high  unselfish 
fashion  ;  he  used  them  as  playthings  for  his  sake  and 
not  for  theirs,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  be- 
trayed him  and  he  maligned  them. 

But  let  me  come  to  the  proof.  The  women  of  Shake- 
speare fall  naturally  into  classes.  There  are,  first  of 
all,  the  productions  (it  is  impossible  to  call  them 
creations)  of  his  youth  :  Venus,  Lucrece,  Tamora, 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  simply  do  not  count.  There  is 
no  touch  of  individuality  in  the  chaste  Lucrece  nor  in 
the  fiend  Tamora,  and  even  the  clear  historical  tradition 
has  not  been  sufficiently  strong  to  give  life  to  his 
Margaret,  if  indeed  it  be  his.  The  works  of  his  early 
manhood  merit  a  more  careful  study  :  Julia  and  Silvia, 
in  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  ;  the  Princess, 
with  Rosaline  and  her  other  ladies,  in  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost";  Adriana,  if  no  other,  in  "The  Comedy  of  Errors"; 
Katharine  and  Bianca,  in  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  •' 
Helena,  In  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well"  ;  and,  above 
all,  Juliet. 

_  The  creations  of  his  manhood  follow  :  The  witty, 
high-spirited,  high-minded  Portia,  Beatrice,  Rosalind, 
and  Viola  ;  and  their  opposltes  in  the  simple,  deep- 
feeling  but  somewhat  insipid  Ophelia,  Desdemona, 
and  Cordelia.  But  these  women,  fascinating  as  they  are, 
are  scarcely  more  than  outlines  ;  they  are  all  on  the 
surface  ;  we  know  nothing  of  their  inmost  nature. 

In  middle  life,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Shakespeare's 
poetic  illusions  were  rudely  swept  away  ;  betrayed  by 
his  mistress  and  cheated  by'his  friend,  he  cried  for  truth 
and  reality,  for  the  fact,  however  painful.  It  was  this 
desire  which  brought  him  to  paint  himself  in  Hamlet 
with  all  his  imperfections,  and  with  at  least  his  potential 
vices;  it  was  this  same  desire  that  led  him  to  paint  his 
mistress  as  she  was  in  the  "dark  lady"  of  the  sonnets, 
in  Cressida,  and,  finally,  triumphantly  in  Cleopatra  ;  for 
now  he  no  longer  wished  to  exalt  his  love  with  "  false 
compare."  As  Hamlet  is  his  masterpiece  among  por- 
traits of  men,  so  Cleopatra  Is  his  masterpiece  among 
portraits  of  women. 

In  later  life,  when  his  pulses  had  begun  to  beat 
slowly,  he  did  some  charming  sketches  of  girlhood,  in 
Perdita,  Marina  and  Miranda  ;  but  the  real  achievement 
of  this  period  of  his  life  is  manifestly  Imogen.  Her  he 
meant  to  make  perfect  and  beautiful,  as  he  had  sought 
to  realise  himself  perfectly  In  Posthumus,  but  unfor- 
tunately both  the  woman  and  the  man  show  a  certain 
weakness  of  hand. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  criticise  the  works  of 
Shakespeare's  early  manhood,  of  his  apprenticeship- 
period,  so  to  speak.  They  are  too  slight  for  censure  or 
for  praise.  Yet  for  at  least  one  reason  they  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  If  we  take  "  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,"  for  instance,  which  I  should  like  to  regard 
as  the  earliest  of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  characteristic  of  his  early  works,  we  find 
that  Julia  is  as  distinctly  conceived  and  perhaps  better 
presented  even  than  Valentine.  In  both  cases  the 
characterisation  is  slight  and  pretty,  but  the  woman's 
portrait  appears  to  be  of  more  elaborate  execution 
than  the  man's.  Yet  even  at  this  period  of  his  life 
Shakespeare  In  the  person  of  Valentine  seems  to  prefer 
his  faithless  friend  to  his  true  and  loving  mistress, 
Silvia.  When  Valentine  forgives  the  penitent  Proteus 
he  adds  gratuitously  : 

"  And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee." 
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riicse  lines  arc  most  characteristic,  ami  1  must  heg  my 
readers  to  carry  them  always  in  remembrance.  They 
(orce  us  at  least  to  admit  that  Shakespeare  thoui^hl 
more  of  almost  any  man-friend  than  he  lhou>,'lU  of  any 
woman.  There  is  no  sup-i^estion  ofexception.il  w.irmth 
of  feelinfj  between  X'alenttne  and  Proteus  ;  they  are 
merely  boyish  friends,  and  yet  Valentine  will  cheer- 
fully V'^'^  l^foteus  all  that  was  his  in  Silvia. 
Every  reader  of  Shakespeare  will  remember  that  a  very 
similar  passaije  occurs  in  the  "  Somiets,"  and  has  had 
perhaps  undue  importance  attached  to  it. 

Thackeray  says  somewhere  that  the  world  is  like  a 
i^'lass  :  if  you  grin  at  it,  it  will  grin  back  again  ;  if  you 
scowl,  you  will  be  scowled  at  ;  and  so  forth.  It  seerns 
to  me  that  the  great  novelist  tries  by  means  of  this 
image  to  suggest  the  truth  that  each  man  brings  with 
him  into  the  world  his  own  fate  in  the  shape  of  his  own 
weaknesses  and  his  own  desires.  This  comedy,  "The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  reveals  very  frankly 
Shakespeare's  weaknesses  and  his  longings,  and  is 
curiously  prophetic  of  his  future  destiny.  The  first 
words  of  it  justify  his  leaving  home  :— 

"  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits." 
The  whole  plot  of  it  turns  on  Valentine's  betrayal  by 
his  friend  Proteus,  and  the  happy  ending  is  brought 
about  by  Valentine's  gentle  forgiveness.  Our  modern 
comment  is  that  Shakespeare  esteems  his  friend  far  too 
highly,  and  his  mistress  at  much  below  her  worth. 

In  spite  of  having  been  worked  over  later,  "Love's 
Labour's  Lost  "  always  strikes  me  as  almost  too  youthful 
a  work  to  be  highly  characteristic.  Both  the  men  and 
the  women  of  it  are  still  plastic,  their  forms  and  features 
not  yet  set  ;  the  only  two  we  see  at  all  are  Rosaline  and 
Biron,  and  Rosaline  is  a  mere  shadow,  save  w-hen  she 
praises  Biron,  and  then  she  appears  in  a  merely  reflected 
light. 

"  The  Comedy  of  Errors  "  is  another  of  these  youthful 
works  that  might  be  passed  over  as  devoid  of  all 
characterisation  were  it  not  for  the  curiously  emphatic 
painting  of  Adriana.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Shakespeare  depicted  his  own  wife  in  this  shrewish 
woman.  His  dislike  of  her  is  revealed  quite  naively 
in  the  extravagantly  passionate  and  contemptuous 
reproof  of  the  Abbess  : 

"The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth  .  .  .  ." 

But  passion  whether  of  anger  or  love  is  a  bad  artist ; 
Adriana  does  not  live  for  us,  though  her  jealousy  and  ill- 
temper  are  such  common  attributes  of  most  women  that 
the  casual  reader  takes  her  for  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  praises  her  artistic  presentation  instead  of  his  own 
experience. 

Titania  of  "The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  is  to 
me  merely  the  queen  of  fairies  ;  her  passion  even  has 
little  or  nothing  of  human  nature  in  it,  and  so  I  can  pass 
her  by. 

"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  is  usually  regarded, 
and  probably  with  justice,  as  a  later  work  than  the 
comedies  I  am  now  considering ;  but  it  is  after  all  scarcely 
more  than  a  ton  rde  force, and  as  such  maybe  disposed  of 
summarily.  Katherine  to  me  is  not  nearly  so  real  as  her 
sister  Bianca,  and  no  scene  between  her  and  Petruchio 
is  as  charming  as  Bianca's  lesson  in  Latin  as  conducted 
by  her  lover-teacher  Lucentio. 

And  now  I  come  to  Juliet.  Coleridge,  I  think,  has 
said  the  best  word  about  Juliet.  She  is  not  a  character 
but  the  embodiment  of  all  the  qualities  which  young 
Shakespeare  desired  in  women.  She  is  as  happy  in 
retort  as  Beatrice  ;  as  loving  as  Desdemona ;  as 
miserably  forlorn  as  Ophelia  ;  but  all  her  qualities  are 
quickened  by  youth's  passion  and  love's  delight  ;  and 
death  himself  has  helped  to  make  her  immortal — death 
and  the  magical  words  of  her  rash  lover  ;  for  to  us  as 
to  Romeo 

"  Beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks," 

It  is  in  Itself  an  additional  proof  of  Shakespeare's 
intense  and  peculiar  sensuality  that  he  made  Juliet 
fourteen  years  of  age  instead  of  sixteen.  Had  he  done 
this  at  forty,  no  one  would  have  been  surprised,  for 
it  is  when  we  lose  youth  that  we  best  understand  its 
exquisite  and  evanescent  charm  ;  but  Shakespeare  was 
scarcely  more  than  twenty-eight  when  he  created  this 


passionate  girl-child.  If  he  had  simplified  her  character 
according  to  Nature's  teaciiing  he  might  have  reached  a 
still  tenderer  pity  and  a  more  profound  pathos. 

"  In  dor  IJclicrrschung  /eigt  sich  erst  der  Meister." 
"  If"  1  say,  but  I  am  .ashamed  already  of  the  grudging, 
qualifying  word.  Shakespeare  did  enough.  Thanks  to 
the  magic  of  his  poetry  the  mere  name  Juliet  has  already 
borne  to  a  dozen  generations  of  civilised  humanity  all 
the  deathless  significance,  the  freshness  and  the 
honeyed-sweetness  of  love's  first  kiss. 

Frank  Harris. 

{To  be  continued.) 

THE  WINTRY  TEST. 

THE  land  of  the  upper  Test,  which  when  left  by  the 
angler  in  the  scorching  days  of  early  September 
showed  no  reddening  leaf,  is  now  almost  at  its  wintriest. 
Only  to  the  younger  and  very  backward  oaks  in  the 
great  woods  of  Wherwell  do  a  few  brown  leaves  still 
obstinately  cling,  whilst  on  the  commons  and  marsh 
meadows,  through  which  the  queen  of  south-country 
trout-streams  flows,  those  splendid  masses  of  riverside 
herbage,  on  which  the  eye  was  never  tired  of  resting  a 
few  weeks  since,  have  been  shrivelled  up  by  winter  into 
already  decaying  heaps.  Nowhere  are  the  rack  and 
ruin  of  winter  more  utter  than  by  the  margin  of  the 
true  chalk  stream,  where  flourish  during  some  four 
luxuriant  months  of  summer  miniature  forests  of  great 
flowering  reed,  bullrush,  sedge,  comfrey,  great  valerian, 
purple  and  yellow  loosestrife,  with  patches  here  and 
there  of  that  noble  water-plant,  the  reed-mace,  with  its 
soft,  chocolate-coloured  head.  All  through  May  and 
June  these  forests  are  growing  denser  and  denser,  so 
that  by  July  the  angler  finds  that  he  has  more  cover 
than  he  requires  for  hiding  himself  and  his  rod  from 
the  trout,  and  that  to  force  his  way  and  stumble  through 
these  thickets  is  sometimes  almost  as  hard  wcrk  as  to 
press  through  the  four  or  five  years'  old  hazels  in  the 
real  woods  on  the  hillsides  hard  by.  A  few  October 
frosts,  a  few  spells  of  rain  and  cutting  winds,  and  the 
riverside  in  many  places  is  almost  as  bare  and  exposed 
as  the  angler  finds  it  when  he  fits  together  his  rod  for 
the  first  time  to  try  for  an  April  trout. 

To  see  the  land  of  the  Test — which  is  literally  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey — at  its  loveliest  one  must 
see  it  no  doubt  in  the  season  of  the  Mayfly,  or  at  any 
rate  before  the  summer  has  had  time  to  dry  up  the 
moist  spots  that  abound,  save  in  such  waterless  years 
as  i8g8,  by  the  brink  of  the  river.  It  is  these  mo  st 
spots,  rather  than  the  clear  chalk  stream  itself,  wnich 
make  the  little  valley  of  the  upper  Test  so  green  and 
luxuriant,  and  attract  such  a  wealth  of  bird,  flower  and 
insect  life.  When  they  are  at  their  greenest  the  night- 
ingale's song,  and  the  reed-warbler's  deep  cup-like 
nest  suspended  between  the  swaying  stems,  and  the 
rich  brown  wings  of  the  little  butterfly  of  the  "  marish 
green  and  still  "  Artemis,  or  the  greasy  fritillary,  are 
features  of  what  Jeff'eries  so  perfectly  described  as  the 
Pageant  of  Summer.  Later  on,  after  these  things 
have  passed.  Test-side  is  beautiful,  when  the  reed-mace 
flowers,  and  the  brilliant  yellow  and  brown  spotted 
blossoms  of  the  alien  Mimulus  shine  out  from  the 
darkening  green.  But  the  bird's  nest,  the  flower  and 
the  butterflies  are  faint,  somewhat  sad  memories  of  a 
season  scarcely  to  be  described  any  more  than  realised 
on  a  chill  November  day. 

The  Test  has  its  attractions  for  the  sportsman  and 
the  lover  of  wild  life  even  after  the  willow  has  lost  its 
last  leaf,  when  the  trout  are  on  the  shallows  for  spawn- 
ing, and  the  reed-bunting  has  put  on  its  winter  plumage 
and  begun  to  leave  the  barren  seedless  watercourses  for 
the  farmyard  and  the  fallow.  Angling  is  practically 
over  till  next  April  or  May,  for  the  Test  above  Ful- 
lerton  contains  no  grayling  to  speak  of,  and  as  for  the 
jack  or  pike,  they  are  commonly  held  by  the  chalk- 
stream  fishermen  to  be  rather  fit  for  the  keeper's  wire 
and  net  than  rod  and  line  ;  the  pike  in  a  trout-stream 
like  the  Test  enjoy  no  close  season,  and  any  method  of 
getting  them  out  of  the  water  is  deemed  fair  and 
honourable  at  any  season. 

The  gun  now  takes  the  place  of  the  rod.  The  valley 
of  the  upper  Test  has  not,  from  the  sportsman's  or  from 
the  field-naturalist's  point  of  view,  suffered  within  the 
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last  half  ccnlurv  from  improved  methods  of  farmmij 
and  draining,  as  has  the  land  of  the  Cambridge  Fen  or 
the  land  of  the  Norfolk  Broads.    A  few  interesting 
species  of  water  birds  have  no  doubt  disappeared  from 
the  Test  valley,  as  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Notably,  the  bittern,  that  night  raven  whose  booming 
note  coming  after  dark  from  the  "  sedgy  shallow  "  scared 
the   superstitious   villager,    has   gone  for   ever  —  an 
irreparable   loss.      Several  species   of  wild  fowl  are 
scarcer  than  they  used  to  be  even  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  water 
meadows  are  less  often  frequented  than  of  yore  by  the 
wild  bean  goose.    Still  there  is  plenty  of  rough  shooting 
and  many  "a  mixed  bag  to  be  had  to-day  by  the  gunner 
in   this   secluded   and   charming   country.  Colonel 
Hawker,  whose   work  on  shooting  still  remains  the 
most  readable  of  all  books  on  the  subject,  lived  in  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Test.     Most   of  his  wild-fowl 
shooting  was  done  on  the  Hampshire  coast  and  in  the 
Fens,  but  his  diary  shows  that  he  often  found  diversion 
much  nearer   home.     The   commons  and  the  water 
meadows,  through  which  the  upper  Test  and  its  tribu- 
taries and  branches  flow,  are  very  favourite  resorts  of  the 
common  or  full  snipe.     It  is  good  to  hear  these  birds  on 
a  warm  April  day  bleating  far  overhead,  and  later  on 
when  the  moon  is  up  calling  almost  as  incessantly  as  the 
restless  lapwing.   There  are  indeed  few  sounds  in  nature 
more  fascinating  to  those  who  love  the  wild  than  the 
wing  music  of  the  breeding  snipe.     It  is  good,  too,  in 
company  with  perhaps  one  other  gun,  or  by  yourself,  to 
walk  up  these  little  balls  of  fat  among  the  carriers  and 
dykes  of  the  Test.     The  snipe  is  still  abundant  in 
various  favoured  spots  In  the  Test  valley  on  and  off 
throughout  the  year,  though  at  times  the  bird  suddenly 
disappears  for  a  while,  just  as  the  woodcock  does  from 
the  high-lying  hazel  woods  during  very  severe  weather. 
Whilst  waiting  in  ambush  for  wild  duck  on  a  moon- 
light winter  night  you  may  often  hear  the  snipe  coming 
in  to  feed.    It'is  cold  work  this  wild-fowl  shooting  at 
night,  and  yet  there  are  ample  compensations  for  the 
discomfort  endured.    The  moment  when  two  or  three 
mallard,    after,  perhaps,   wheeling  round  again  and 
again,  at  length  come  down  within  range  of  the  gun,  is 
a  thrilling  one  even  for  the  old  hand.    Who  with  the 
least  glimmer  of  imagination  or  feeling  for  nature  can 
help  being  stirred  by 'the  strange  even  eerie  sounds  and 
sights  of  the  winter  night  on  the  marsh  ?    The  lapping 
of  the  water,  the  rustle  of  unseen  birds'  wings,  the  thin 
cold  mist  rising  from  the  river,  and  the  few  distant 
sounds  of  the  village  or  hamlet  have  all  a  beauty,  a 
mystery  of  their  own.    The  weirdness  of  a  winter 
night  in  the  wild  stamps  itself  on  the  mind  no  less  than 
does  the  sensuousness  of  midsummer.    Truly,  as  Keats 
wrote,  the  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 

The  full  snipe  and  the  wild  duck  are  the  chief  quarry 
of  the  gunner  in  the  valley  of  the  Test  during  these 
winter  months.    The  woodcock  is  not  very  often  to  be 
flushed  in  the  spinnies  and  copses  by  the  side  of  the 
stream  any  more  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Colonel 
Hawker,  who  says  it  is  rare  to  come  across  three 
during  the  whole  season,  whilst  wigeon  and  teal  must 
be  regarded  as  prizes,  though  both  species  occasionally 
breed  in  the  meadows.   The  water  rail,  if  quite  a  fit  bird 
for  the  table,  may  well  be  spared  by  the  sportsman, 
who,  however,  cannot  be  expected  to  resist  a  shot  at 
the  jack  or  half  snipe.    This  latter  bird  has  long  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  difllcult  of  all  game 
birds  to  bring  down,  and  the  same  old  tales  of  half  snipe 
which  have  lasted  four  shots  the  whole  season,  or  half 
snipe  which  have  been  missed  by  the  gun  to  eventually 
fall  victims  to  a  stick,  have  done  duty  in  numberless 
sporting  works.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bird's  flight 
is  slower,  and  if  anything  less  erratic  than  that  of  the 
larger  species,  but  thanks  to  its  diminutive  size  the  half 
snipe  often  escapes  when  the  full  or  the  rare  double  snipe 
would  be  bagged.     Hawker  rather  nicely  likened  it 
on  the  wing  to  a  butterfly.    As  spring  draws  on,  the 
half  snipe's  plumage  is  beautifully  shot  over  with  hues 
of  green  and  purple,  and  the  marsh  has  then  no  more 
sparkling  jewel,  save  perhaps  the  kingfisher,  then  the 
midget  of  game  birds.     "When  five  or  six  are  seen 
together,  they  look,"  says  Carleton,_  "  like  animated 
gems  as  they  rise  from  covert,  their  wings  quivering  in 
rapid  whizzing  motion  and  glistening  brightness."  This 
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bird  is  rarer  than  it  used  to  be,  but  a  certain  number 
are  still  to  be  found  by  very  careful  searching.  Marsh 
Court,  on  the  Test,  was  at  one  time  a  favourite  spot  of 
the  half  snipes.  It  is  a  fortunate  fact  that  there  are  no 
populous  centres  near  this  perfect  trout  stream  till  you, 
reach  Southampton  and  the  estuary.  The  water  is 
thus  kept  sweet,  and  the  wild  life  left  comparatively 
undisturbed. 

AT  THE  TIVOLI. 

A   LADY  of  heroic  proportions,  accoutred  as  a  life- 
guardsman,  strode  upon  the  stage  just  as  I  was 
edging  my  way  to  my  seat.     There  was  patriotism  in 
her  every  curve,  and  I  presume  that  her  song,  to  which  ' 
I  did  not  listen,  was  about  the  Twenty-First  Lancers. 
My  thoughts  were  far  away,  coursing  sentimentally 
through  the  Past  and  lingering  among  the  many  evenings. 
I  had  frittered  at  the  Tivoli  in  the  period  of  earlier  youth. 
Here,  in  these  very  stalls,  I  would  often  sit  with  some 
coeval  t'n  statu  piipillari.    Lordly  aloof,  both  of  us,  fron> 
the  joyous  vulgarity  of  our  environment,  we  would  talk 
in  under-tones  about  Hesiod  and  Fra  Angelico,  about 
the  lyric  element  in  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  ethics  of 
apostasy  as  illustrated  by  the  Oxford  Movement.  Now 
and  again,  in  the  pauses  of  our  conversation,  we  would 
rest  our  eyes  upon  the  stage  and  listen  to  a  verse  or 
two  of  some  song  about  a  mother-in-law  or  an  upstairs- 
lodger,  and  then  one  of  us  would  turn  to  the  other> 
saying,  "Yes!   I  see  your  point  about  poor  Newman, 
but  .  ..."  or  "  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  real 
distinction  between  primitive  art  and  .  .  .  ."  Though 
our  intellects  may  not  have  been  so  monstrous  fine  as 
we  pretended,   we  were  quite   honest   in   so  far  as 
neither  of  us  could  have  snatched  any  surreptitious  plea- 
sure  in  the  entertainment  as  such.    We  came^  simply 
that  we  might  bask  in  the  glow  of  our  own  superiority — 
superiority  not  only  to  the  gaflfawing  clowns  and  jades 
around  us,  but  also  to  the  cloistral  pedascules  who,  no 
more  exquisite  than  we  in  erudition,  were  not  in  toucb 
with  modern  life  and  would  have  been  scared,  like  so 
many  owls,  in  that  garish  temple  of  modernity,  a  Music 
Hall,  wherein  we,  on  the  other  hand,  were  able  to  sit 
without  blinking.    Were  we,  after  all,  so  very  absurd?' 
It  was  one  of  our  aims  to  be  absurd.     Besides,  does 
not  every  man  see  something  absurd  in  the  things  he 
did  four  or  five  years  ago  ?    Assuredly,  that  is  a  law  of 
nature.    A  man  may  not  have  progressed  in  intellect — 
he  may  even  have  deteriorated— but  he  cannot  regard 
himself,  as  he  was,  without  some  measure  of  contempt. 
I  fancy  that  even  an  octogenarian  must  (if  his  memory 
be  unimpaired)  think  that  he  was  rather  an  ass  at  the 
age  of  seventy.     Men  who  paint  pictures  or  write  books 
or  produce  anything  that  abides  tangibly  with  them, 
may  look  at  their  old  work  and  find  much  that  is  good 
in  it  ;  but,   the  greater  their  admiration,  the  greater 
their  wonder  that  thev,  being  what  they  were,  contrived 
to  do  it.    I  myself  w'as  reading  lately  a  little  essay  on 
Music  Halls,  written  by  me  In  the  period  to  which  I  have 
alluded.    I  find  It  excellent.    Yet  I  can  but  blush  toi 
the  fatuous  creature  I  was  In  the  days  when  I  wrote  it- 
just  as  I  shall  be  blushing,  five  years  hence,  at  my 
present  personality,  In  which  I  cannot  now  detect  any 
flaw. 

The  foregoing  words  are  a  more  or  less  amplified 
version  of  the  reverie  I  Indulged  in  while  the  lady  of 
heroic  proportions  held  the  rest  of  her  audience  in  spell. 
The  loud  applause  in  which,  at  length,  she  marched  off 
the  stage,  also  put  a  term  to  my  reverie.  I  remembered 
that  I  had  come,  not  for  the  old  purpose  of  being 
superior,  but  to  lay  the  foundations  for  an  article.  And 
so  I  listened  attentively  to  Mr.  Tom  Costello.  I  do  not 
remember  what  either  of  his  songs  was  about.  I  re- 
member only  that  he  wore  two  false  noses,  one  for  each 
song.  It  is  one  of  the  old  traditions  of  an  English. 
Music  Hall  that  the  male  comedians  must  make  them* 
selves  as  unsightly  as  they  can.  Indeed,_  ugliness, 
physical  or  moral,  always  seems  to  be  the  chief  feature 
of  the  characters  represented  by  the  male  artistes.  The 
aim  of  the  Music  Hall  is,  in  fact,  to  cheer  the  lower 
classes  up  by  showing  them  a  life  uglier  and  more 
sordid  than  their  own.  The  mass  of  people,  when 
it  seeks  pleasure,  does  not  want  to  be  elevated  :  it 
wants  to  laugh  at  something  beneath  Its  own  level.  Just, 
as  I  used  to  go  to  Music  Halls  that  I  might  feel  my 
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superiority  to  tlie  aiidionce,  so  does  tlie  auJieiu-o  that 
U  may  compare  itself  favourably  witli  tlie  debased  rap- 
scallions of  tlie  soni^.--.  Perhaps  tliis  theory  would  apply 
even  better  to  the  case  of  l!\e  outlyiui;  Music  Halls,  where 
there  is  no  prosperous  element  in  the  audience.  At  the 
Tivoli  most  of  the  audience  is  prosperous.  Music  Halls 
have  become,  in  recent  years,  a  feature  of  the  "West 
End,"  a  rival  to  the  theatres.  Gradually,  they  are  be- 
coming,' less  and  less  Music  Halls  in  the  old  sense— places, 
I  mean,  where  sonjjs  are  sung-  in  succession  throughout 
the  evening-.  The  "turns"  are  now  interspersed  with 
jiuch  items  as  iuiTgli'if^.  bell-rinj^ing-,  limb-contortm<?. 
The  Tivoli  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  But  the  old 
convention— the  convention  of  unalloyed  uijliness  -still 
lingers-  and  will,  I  fancy,  die  hard.  It  is  significant 
that  most  of  the  younger  men  on  the  Music  Hall  stage 
adhere  strictlv  to' the  old  convention.  The  most  gifted 
and  popular  of  these  younger  men,  Mr.  George  Robey, 
(who  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  few  distinguished  men  produced  by 
Cambridge  within  recent  years),  nightly  presents 
himself  in  the  most  hideous  guise  and  makes  the  most 
hideous  noises.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Robey's  "turn," 
the  other  night,  appeared  Mr.  T.  E.  Dunville, 
whom  I  saw  for  the  first  time.  He  is,  in  all 
respects,  a  replica  of  Mr.  Robey.  He  has  the 
same  kind  of  make-up,  the  same  kind  of  manner— the 
Cambridge  manner,  I  suppose— and  the  same  kind  _ot 
songs.  Evidently  the  old  convention  has  life  in  it. 
Personally,  I  do  not  like  it.  I  can  bear  it  from  Mr. 
Dan  Leno — genius  reconciles  one  to  anything.  From 
Mr.  Robey,  clever  as  he  is,  and  from  Mr.  Dunville,  it 
jars  on  me.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  interesting  ;  also, 
it  seems  to  give  great  pleasure  ;  and  so  no  student^  of 
life  can  afford  to  ignore  it.  And  I  feel  that,  in  saying 
•that  I  dislike  it,  I  may  be  betraying  my  own  limitations. 
I  hasten,  therefore,  to  say  that  I  yield  to  none  in  my 
enjoyment  of  that  fatuousness  which,  in  the  old  con- 
vention, is  as  necessary  to  the  songs  sung  by  women  as 
is  ugliness  to  the  songs  sung  by  men.  For  any  one  who 
has  to  live  by  his  wits,  I  can  conceive  no  vesperal  ano- 
dyne more  soothing  than  such  words  as  these  : — ' 
"  You  don't  know  you're  alive  ! 
That's  so — oh,  no  ! 
A  girl  like  you  of  twenty-one. 

Nothing  done,  and  had  no  fun ! 
You  say  you've  never  heard 

How  many  beans  make  five  ? 
It's  time  you  knew  a  thing  or  two — ■ 
You  don't  know  you're  alive  !  " 
That  was  the  refrain  of  a  song  which  was  warbled  the 
other  night  by  Miss  Alice  Lloyd.    It  seems  to  me  an 
almost  flawless  type  of  all  Serios'  songs.     I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  listen  to  that  other  song  about  the  Twenty-first 
Lancers.    I  know  I  should  have  liked  it. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Jones'  admirable  play  at  the  Hay- 
market  is  now  preceded  by  what  we  dramatic  critics 
call  "an  acceptable  trifle."  Playgoers  who  care  not 
for  post-prandial  coffee  might  do  worse  than  arrive  in 
time  for  this  comedietta,  "  A  Golden  Wedding."  It^  is 
a  little  piece  of  sentimentality  written  with  some  skill, 
with  some  pretty  and  amusing  touches,  and  is  quite  a 
good  specimen  of  its  kind,  though  one  wonders  that  it 
took  two  persons  (Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  and  Mr.  Charles 
Groves)  to  write  it.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Valentine  act  well  in  it.  I  was  not  able  to  stay  for  the 
whole  of  "The  Manceuvres,"  but  what  I  saw  I  should 
have  enjoyed  quite  as  much  as  on  the  first  night,  but 
for  the  fact  that  Miss  Emery,  heedless  of  my  fears  and 
warnings,  has  begun  to  clown  as  "Jane"  even  more 
distressingly  than  she  clowned  as  "  Babbie."  Not 
for  one  instant  does  she  allow  herself  to  make  an 
eff'ect  quietly,  painlessly.  Whenever  she  speaks,  she 
boxes  the  compass  of  her  voice  and  punctuates  her 
sentences  with  little  screams  of  laughter  or  wrath  ; 
whenever  other  people  are  speaking,  she  flounces 
and  bounces  round  the  stage,  or  (be  she  sitting  or 
standing)  keeps  her  eyes  and  mouth,  her  ^  feet  and 
hands,  working,  working,  as  by  some  machinery  that 
has  been  wound  up  and  cannot  be  stopped.  All  this 
would  be  intelligible  in  the  case  of  some  silly  amateur, 
elated  by  the  praise  of  her  friends.  In  the  case  of 
Miss  Emery,  with  her  intelligence  and  her  humour 
and  her  experience  of  the  stage,  I  am  perplexed  and 


saddened.  In  praising  her  performance  on  the  first 
night,  I  suggested  that  every  comedian  tends  to  clown 
when  a  play  has  been  running  for  some  lime,  and  I 
warned  Miss  ICmery  of  the  danger.  lUil  I  have  never 
seen  clowning  so  deliberate  and  incessant  as  was 
Miss  ICmery's  on  Wednesday  night.  It  cannot  possibly 
be  natural  or  unintentional,  and  I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  Miss  I^mery  regards  the  public  as 
fools  who  cannot  understand  any  point  that  is  not 
drilled  and  drummed  violently  into  them.  I  wish  she 
would  take  Demos  to  a  phrenologist  and  have  his 
bumps  examined.  She  would  learn  then  that,  though 
he  is  not  a  genius,  he  has  quite  enough  intelligence 
to  appreciate  simple  points  in  comedy,  and  that  it 
is  not  wise  to  bully  him  into  laughter.  I  do  hope 
that  Miss  Emery  will  modify  her  terrible  tactics.  Were 
she  not  a  lady  of  great  gifts  I  should  not  have  gone  out 
of  my  pleasant  way  to  say  all  these  harsh  things  of  her. 

Max. 

MR.  DAWSON,  MR.  KLINDWORTH  AND 
THEIR  CONCERT. 

IT  was  decidedly  a  happy  notion  on  Mr.  Frederick 
Dawson's  part  to  secure  Mr.  Klindworth  as  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra  at  his  second  concert  on 
Tuesday  night.  Mr.  Dawson  must  not  think  me  more 
ill-natured  than  usual  if  I  suggest  that  in  all  probability 
many  of  his  audience  were  quite  as  anxious  to  see  the 
old  conductor  as  to  hear  the  young  pianist.  Not  that 
Mr.  Klindworth  is  anything  as  a  conductor  :  he  is  not. 
But  he  is  one  of  the  fast  diminishing  remnant  of  the 
once  mighty  Wagner  army,  one  of  those  who  insisted 
on  the  world  accepting  Wagner,  who,  I  might  say, 
forced  Wagner  down  the  world's  great  throat  ;  and 
we  look  at  him  with  all  the  interest  we  used  to  reserve 
for  the  heroes  of  Balaclava  until  the  newspapers  made 
us  suspicious  of  them  by  their  iterated  announcements 
of  "  the  death  of  the  last  living  survivor  of  the  Crimean 
War."  The  fact  of  his  being  no  conductor  counts  for 
nothing  ;  his  peculiarly  galvanic  and  ineffectual  beat 
counts  for  nothing  ;  when  he  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
orchestra,  the  sounds  entering  at  one's  ears  pass  un- 
heard ;  one's  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  report 
of  one's  eyes,  on  watching  the  veteran  whom  Wagner 
used  to  take  by  the  hand,  the  master-pianist  who 
made  pianoforte  arrangements  of  Wagner's  scores 
second  only  In  brilliancy  and  faithfulness,  if  indeed 
second,  to  Billow's.  Even  I,  a  Wagner  man  but  no 
Wagnerite,  am  filled  with  something  very  like  awe 
when  I  think  of  the  Immense  ability  and  power  of  the 
best  of  the  old  Wagner  crowd  ;  and  the  superhuman 
power  that  implied  in  Wagner.  Liszt,  Biilow,  Tausig, 
RIchter,  Klindworth,  Wilhelmj — to  mention  only  a  few 
— here  were  men  each  in  his  way  far  superior  to  the 
men  produced  by  England  for  two  centuries,  and 
Wagner  mastered  them  and  drilled  them  and  made 
them  do  his  will  like  a  pack  of  schoolboys — Wagner, 
who  Is,  I  understand,  to  be  eclipsed  In  the  near  future 
by  certain  oratorlo-mongering  professors.  What  a  time 
they  must  have  had — what  a  number  of  entirely 
gorgeous  battles!  I  sometimes  hate  myself  for  being 
born  forty  years  too  late  to  be  there.  Handel,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  had  no  musical  followers  save  his 
cook,  whom  he  asserted  to  be  a  better  contrapuntist 
than  Gluck — which  was  quite  possible ;  Beethoven 
had  only  a  middling  lot  —  Moscheles,  Ries  and 
Schllndler,  and  the  last  wished  to  keep  the  Philhar- 
monic's too-much-talked-of  £100  ;  Mozart  had  Siiss- 
mayer— who  after  Mozart's  death  claimed  to  have  written 
some  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  the  Requiem  ;  Brahms 
had  Hanslick,  and  was  welcome  to  him — a  dozen 
Hanslicks  could  not  have  hurt  the  reputation  of 
Brahms  had  he  been  a  much  smaller  composer.  With 
the  exception  of  Purcell,  who  had  the  best  of  his 
contemporaries  and  competitors  for  fame  on  his  side, 
there  has  been  no  mighty  creative  musical  artist  save 
Wagner  who  did  not  repel  the  best  and  strongest  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  cursorily  and  Indeed  impu- 
dently summing  up  Wagner  last  week,  I  stupidly  forgot 
altogether  to  point  out  how  his  gift  of  attracting  the 
finest  men  of  his  generation  and  persuading  them  to 
work  for  him  largely  helped  to  save  him  from  any 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  dreamy,  unpractical, 
ineffectual  side  of  his  nature.     And  of  the  men  he 
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lured  to  his  side  some  have  been  more  heard  of  than 
Karl  Klindworth,  but  none  laboured  more  vij^orously, 
honestlv  and  with  greater  usefulness.  So  we  hastened 
to  St.  James's  Hall  on  Tuesday,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  never  reckoned  a  distinguished  conductor 
save  by  the  maddest  of  mad  Wagnerites. 

All  I  heard  of  the  programme  was  my  especial  aver- 
sion Johannes  Brahms.  It  was  in  truth  a  terrible 
programme.  It  opened  with  the  Huldigungsmarsch, 
which  was  right  enough  ;  but  it  continued  with  the 
Brahms'  piano  concerto,  Op.  15,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Brahms'  piano  concerto,  Op.  83,  and  concluded  with 
that  noveltv,  the  "  Tannhauser  "  overture.  Either  Mr. 
Dawson  or  Brahms  must  have  a  larger  number  of  ad- 
mirers in  London  than  I  suspected  ;  for  when  I  left  the 
hall — peevish  and  fretful,  almost  too  impatient  to  wait 
for  to-day  to  relieve  my  feelings,  and  wondering 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  send  a  letter  at  once  to  the 
"  Times" — the  big  audience  still  sat  rapt  in  the  maze  of 
sounds  which  nothing  will  induce  me  to  believe  they 
understood  or  enjoyed.  Or  perhaps  many  did  enjoy 
the  ordeal  ;  for  Brahms  seems  to  appeal  to  those 
curious  folk  whose  minds  are  made  in  bits  carelessly 
joined  or  not  joined  at  all,  the  folk  who  are  capable  of 
perpetrating  such  triumphant  non  scquitnrs  as  "the 
work  is  in  G  major ;  and  it  was  remarkably  finely 
played  by,"  &c.  During  the  dull  parts  they  think  of  all 
manner  of  things  or  of  nothing;  then  when  a  "pretty 
bit"  comes  they  are  fresh  for  it,  and  prick  up  their 
ears,  and  listen  greedily  until  it  is  past  ;  and  they  go 
home  and  declare  the  glory  of  Brahms  and  swear  that 
nothing  easier  to  understand  was  ever  written.  Of  the 
two  concertos  the  earlier  in  D  minor  is  distinctly  less 
abominable  than  the  other  ;  but  neither  contains  much 
genuine  music.  Their  usefulness  on  this  occasion  was 
that  they  permitted  Mr.  Dawson  to  show  how  excellent 
a  foctball-player  he  would  make.  He  thrashed  the 
piano  until  one  feared  its  legs  would  crumple  under 
the  mighty  onslaught  ;  and  occasionally  he  played. 
Whether  he  will  ever  develop  into  an  artist  I  do  not 
care  to  prophesy  ;  but  at  any  rate,  he  knows  enough 
of  the  business  to  begin  his  studies  in  that  direction 
at  once.  So  far,  he  has,  at  no  concert  or  recital — 
and  I  have  frequently  heard  him — manifested  any 
love  of  beauty  of  tone,  any  strength  or  depth  of 
emotion,  any  sense  of  the  charm  of  fastidious  and 
dainty  workmanship.  He  goes  at  everything  as  though 
the  French  had  already  declared  war  with  us,  and 
he  was  defending  the  Tower  against  an  enemy  of 
overwhelming  force.  He  is,  in  fact,  too  violent  ;  and 
there  is  no  reserve  of  power  behind  his  violence  as  there 
is  behind  the  violence  which  results  from  youthful 
exuberant  energy.  He  seems  determined,  on  all 
occasions,  to  hit  his  hardest.  His  touch  and  tone  are 
both  suffering  ;  the  first  is  becoming,  so  to  speak, 
square-toed,  the  second  is  becoming  harsh,  unsympa- 
thetic. It  would  be  a  pity  if  a  technique  so  far 
on  the  road  toward  perfection  were  to  be  wantonly 
squandered  ;  and  I  beg  Mr.  Dawson  to  take  himself 
seriously  in  hand,  to  subdue  his  pugnacity,  and  make 
the  most  of  what  temperament  and  emotion  and  sense 
of  beauty  he  possesses.  If  he  does  that,  in  a  year  or 
so  we  may  listen  to  him  without  thinking  mainly  of 
the  waste  of  a  really  fine  talent.  I  do  not  forget  that 
the  music  he  elected  to  play  on  Tuesday  did  not  permit 
him  to  show  off  his  artist  side  ;  neither  do  I  forget  that 
the  choice  of  music  indicated  something,  or  that  in  the 
slow  movement  of  the  D  minor  concerto  he  had  a  chance 
which  he  studiously  neglected. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Krusc  quartet  gave  us  another 
delightful  evening  at  the  Hampstead  Conservatoire  ; 
and  the  crowded  state  of  the  hall  went  far  to  redeem 
Hampstead  in  my  eyes.  In  time  it  may  become  a  com- 
paratively civilised  spot  on  this  globe  :  at  present  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  in  it  merely  a  rather  more 
expensively  got-up  edition  of  Clapham.  Tschaikowsky's 
quartet  in  D  was  well  worth  hearing,  though  the 
Scherzo  and  Finale  have  little  in  them  of  the  Tschai- 
kowsky  we  know,  the  Tschaikowsky  of  the  Pathetic 
symphony.  Mrs.  Fischer-Sobell's  magnificent  powers 
were  a  little  wasted  on  a  trio  of  Arensky  ;  but  the 
Elegy,  a  tender,  and  in  some  parts  lovely,  piece  of 
music,  served  to  reveal  her  gift  of  playing  with  really 
divine  expression  ;  and  in  this  movement  Messrs.  Kruse 
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and  Walenn  supported  her  bravely.  All  the  players  d 
tinguished  themselves  brilliantly  in  Schumann's  A  min°^ 
quartet ;  and  it  is  now  certain  that  if  they  continue  ° 
improve  at  the  present  pace,  and  if  they  avoid  spoiling 
their  tone  by  playing  in  big  halls,  they  will  soon  be 
amongst  the  most  perfect  quartets  in  Europe. 

J.  F.  R. 

THE  "SHAMROCK"  AND  THE  AMERICA  CUP. 

NOW  that  the  dead  season  in  yachting  is  in  full 
swing,  interest  in  the  sport  is  entirely  centred  iia 
the  future.  The  prospects  of  a  war  with  France  rather 
rufiled  the  feathers  of  those  who  were  contemplating  a 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  that  bogey  having 
been  removed  all  hands  are  now  busily  engaged 
in  discussing  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  action  in  issuing 
another  challenge  for  the  America  Cup.  As  might  only 
be  expected,  opinions  on  the  subject  differ  considerably  ; 
one  section  of  the  community  regretting  the  fact  that 
another  challenge  has  been  issued  at  all,  while  another, 
though  not  nearly  so  influential  a  section,  would  have 
liked  to  see  Great  Britain  represented  by  a  yachtsman 
who  had  previously  won  his  spurs  as  a  racing  owner. 

To  deal  first  with  those  who  would  like  to  see  inter- 
national yacht  racing  done  away  with  entirely,  so  far  as 
Great  Britain  and  America  are  concerned.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  the  mud  which  was 
thrown  when  Lord  Dunraven  issued  his  famous  pam- 
phlet, after  the  defeat  of  Valkyrie  III.  by  the  Defender, 
has  not  yet  been  wiped  away,  but  in  view  of  the  better 
feeUng  now  prevailing  between  British  and  Americari 
sportsmen,  it  may  be  well  that  a  yachtsman  has  been  tound 
on  this  side  with  grit  enough  to  go  in  and  make  another 
attempt  to  win  back  what  must  be  termed  the  Blue 
Riband  of  the  Sea.  Those  who  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  a  seasoned  racing  owner  challenging  have 
got  a  good  deal  of  reason  on  their  side,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  public  are  doubtless  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  idea  of  racing  for  the  America  Cup  is  a  very 
old  one,  so  far  as  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  concerned. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Lane,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  saying  that  if  he,  Mr.  Lane,  could  get  a 
yacht  designed  by  an  Irishman,  built  in  Ireland,  sailed 
by  an  Irish  captain  and  crew,  which  any  competent 
Irish  yachting  authority  would  consider  had  a  fair 
chance  of  winning  the  Cup,  he  would  place  the  necessary 
funds  at  Mr.  Lane's  disposal  and  guarantee  the 
captain  and  crew  two  years'  employment.  This  offer 
was  submitted  to  the  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club,  but  as 
there  was  no  competent  Irish  designer  to  be  found. 
Sir  Thomas  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  for 
the  time  being  all  idea  of  issuing  such  a  challenge. 

Matters  have  changed  considerably  in  yachting 
during  the  last  dozen  years,  and  although  it  is  still  im- 
possible to  secure  a  competent  Irish  designer,  the  pro- 
gress made  in  Ulster  will  enable  the  boat  to  be  built  in 
Belfast.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton, who  has  associated  with  him 
the  Hon.  Charles  Russell  and  a  trio  of  experts  in  Major 
Sharman-Crawford,  Mr.  Hugh  McGildowney,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  C.  Kelly,  is  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  his  endeavours  to  win  back  the  cup,  and  now  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  his  boat,  the 
"  Shamrock,"  will  be  sailed  for  all  it  is  worth,  he  has 
the  good  wisnes  of  every  yachtsman  in  the  kingdom 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  feeling  being  dropped 
and  hopes  expressed  on  every  side  that  he  may  win. 

So  far  as  'the  races  for  the  cup  are  concerned  it  is 
much  too  early  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  how  they  will 
result,  working  operations  not  yet  having  been  started 
on  either  the  challenger  or  the  defender.  Mr.  William 
l<"ife,  junr.,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  responsible 
task  of  designing  the  British  boat,  is  well  up  to  his 
work,  and  is  known  as  having  been  associated  in  the 
past  with  a  number  of  boats  which  have  done  ex- 
tremely well  in  American  waters.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
has  done  well  in  securing  Mr.  Fife's  services,  as  Mr. 
(ieorge  L.  Watson,  who  Was  the  designer  employed  in 
the  three  last  matches  for  the  cup,  has  had  a  very 
fair  innings,  and  cannot  complain  at  having  to  make 
way  for  another  aspirant  to  fame.  It  is  the  intention, 
of  those  responsible  for  the  "Shamrock"  to  delay  the 
actual  construction  of  the  boat  as  long  as  possible  with 
the  object,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  not  allowing  our 
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V'ankco  iVieiuls  to  steal  a  man.li  on  us  in  any  way.  It 
is  said  too  tliat  Mr.  Kile  has  novel  ideas  as  to  the 
metal  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Hritish  boat, 
and  if  he  can  lind  anythinj;  stronj,' eiunij^'h  to  stand  the 
severe  strain  of  a  trip  across  the  .Atlantic,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  as  lii^ht  as  the  tobin  bronze  ii.-»eil  in 
the  buildinir  of  the  .Xniorican  craft,  then  our  representa- 
tive will  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  winnini;-  back  tlie 
cup.  Care,  however,  has  to  be  taken  that  the  boat  is 
not  too  sliijhtly  built,  in  which  case  she  would  be  almost 
certain  to  i;et  strained  on  the  .Atlantic  trip,  and  practi- 
cally destroy  her  chance  of  winninj^.  As,  however, 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  ^iven  dosiijner  and  builder  a 
free  hand,  we  may  safely  assume  that  such  experienced 
workmen  will  run  no  unnecessary  risks. 

A  couple  of  months  ajjo  the  Hon.  Charles  Russell, 
along-  with  a  delegation  from  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht 
Club,  visited  New  York  to  confer  with  the  local  autho- 
rities in  reference  to  the  matches  which  are  fixed  to  take 
place  at  the  commencement  of  October.  The  meetings 
between  the  rival  yachtsmen  were  of  the  pleasantest  de- 
scription, with  the  result  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  finds 
himself  favoured  with  somewhat  better  terms  than  have 
been  hitherto  accorded  challengers.  In  the  past,  British 
vachtsmen  have  had  to  complain  loudly  of  the  excursion 
boat  nuisance,  and  for  the  next  races  it  is  exceedingly 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
— backed  up  by  an  Act  of  Congress — will  deal  with  the 
difficulty  with  a  strong  hand,  and  the  competitors  can 
reasonably  hope  to  have  a  fair  field  and  no  favour. 
That  the  best  boat  may  win  is  the  wish  of  every  true 
yachtsman  ;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that,  what- 
ever the  result  may  be,  there  will  be  no  recriminations, 
which  have  been,  alas  !  only  too  often  the  result  of 
international  yacht  races. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  end  of  the  nineteen-day  account  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  was  marked  by  a  sudden  revival  of 
activity  in  practically  all  departm.ents  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  until  Wednesday  the  prospects  for  the 
new  account  were  exceedingly  favourable.  Investors 
.seemed  to  have  realised  that  political  troubles,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  have  disappeared,  and  that  it  was 
time  to  buy  if  they  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the 
low  level  of  prices  resulting  from  the  series  of  scares  of 
1898.  Making-up  prices  in  the  general  list  on  Tuesday 
revealed,  therefore,  a  general  and  considerable  improve- 
ment, American  rails  in  particular  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  the  magnitude  of  the  rise.  Easier  conditions 
in  the  money  market  made  the  arrangement  of  the 
settlement  a  simple  matter,  and,  moreover,  encouraged 
the  growth  of  a  considerable  speculative  account.  For 
the  moment,  therefore,  everything  seemed  for  the  best 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  stock-market  worlds  from  the 
"bull"  point  of  view.  On  Wednesday,  however, 
whilst  the  last  details  of  the  settlement  were  being 
arranged,  the  announcement  that  a  large  amount  of 
gold  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England 
suddenly  checked  the  upward  movement,  and  caused 
rates  in  the  money  market  to  harden.  When,  later,  it 
became  known  that  ;^728,ooo  in  German  and  United 
States  gold  coin  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Bank, 
there  was  a  general  relapse.  This  was  by  no  means  a 
misfortune,  for  a  weak  "bull"  account  was  being 
rapidly  piled  up,  and  although  general  conditions 
warranted  a  steady  and  considerable  advance  in  the 
prices  of  most  good  securities,  it  was  just  as  well  that 
the  creation  of  a  large  speculative  account  in  the  present 
uncertain  condition  of  the  money  market  should  be  pre- 
vented. It  is  enough  that  over-speculation  in  Berlin 
should  have  disturbed  the  markets  of  all  the  world. 
Over-speculation  in  London  also  would  possibly  lead  to 
disaster  everywhere. 

The  Bank  return  on  Thursday  was  enough  to  sober 
the  most  rash  of  speculators.  In  all  ;^8o3,ooo  in  gold 
has  been  withdrawn  for  abroad  during  the  week,  and 
the  total  reserve  has  been  depleted  to  the  extent  of 
p^i,  196,000.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is 
now  only  49.^  per  cent.,  or  5^  per  cent,  lower  than  last 
week.  In  view  of  the  large  withdrawals  of  gold  there 
was  some  fear  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ene- 


land  might  linil  it  necessary  to  raise  the  Hank  Rate, 
and  in  anticipation  of  this,  outside  rates  in  the  money 
market  on  Wednesday  hardened  considerably.  Indeed, 
dealers  were  so  unsettled  in  their  mintls  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  discover  what  the  actual  outside  rates  of 
discount  were.  On  Thursday,  however,  the  announce- 
monl  that  no  change  was  to  be  made  in  the  Bank  Rate 
brought  some  comfort  to  (he  market  and  the  pre\  ions 
day's  stringency  was  somewhat  relaxed.  The  course 
recently  pursued  by  the  Bank  indicates,  intleed,  th.it  the 
ilireclors  hati  some  foreknowledge  of  what  was  going 
to  happen,  for  the  general  position  was  so  strong  that 
even  after  the  unusually  heavy  drain  of  gold  the  reserve 
is  only  slightly  less  than  it  was  at  the  same  period  last 
year  and  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  actually 
^  per  cent,  higher. 

That  there  will  be  a  period  of  dearer  money  for  some 
time  to  come  seems  certain,  and  the  general  stock 
markets  have  not  yet  been  able  to  regard  this  prospect 
with  equanimity.  The  many  and  various  alarms  that 
have  been  the  feature  of  the  year  now  drawing  near  its 
end  have  made  every  one  nervous.  Fortunately  the 
Christmas  holidays  are  at  hand,  and  there  will  be  a  little 
leisure  to  look  calmly  at  the  situation.  It  will  then  be 
seen  that  cheap  money  is  a  sign,  not  of  good  but  of 
evil,  and  that,  whilst  it  may  encourage  speculation,  it 
indicates  stagnation  in  legitimate  trade  and  industry. 
Cheap  money  made  possible  the  Kaffir  b.on,  the 
Westralian  boom,  and  the  cycle  boom,  all  three  of 
which,  whilst  bringing  wealth  to  a  few,  brought  disaster 
to  the  many.  At  present  conditions  are  distinctly 
against  a  boom  of  any  kind,  but  as  distinctly  in  favour 
of  a  very  great  expansion  in  the  world's  trade  and 
industry.  In  the  United  States  an  important  revival  is 
certain,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  justifies  the  recent 
advances  in  the  value  of  American  railway  securities. 
The  new  destinies  of  the  Union  rendered  inevitable  by 
the  conquest  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Philippines  cannot  fail  to  influence  favourably 
the  great  and  growing  industries  of  America.  Increased 
activity  in  the  States  must  in  its  turn  contribute  to  the 
expansion  of  English  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Moreover,  the  Fashoda  incident,  at  one  moment  so  full 
of  dangerous  possibilities,  has  in  the  end  proved  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  The  state  of  preparedness  and  of 
strength  on  the  part  of  England  which  it  revealed  to 
the  whole  world,  not  only  restored  the  respect  for 
England's  power  and  resolution,  which  the  events  of 
the  past  few  years  had  somewhat  weakened  ;  it  also 
gave  to  English  capital  that  sense  of  security  to  which 
it  is  entitled  by  reason  of  our  enormous  expenditure  on 
armaments.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  have  now 
become  a  colonial  Power,  with  its  corollary  of  a  great 
increase  in  American  naval  armaments,  has  given  to  the 
Anglo-American  understanding  a  significance  which  it 
did  not,  at  the  outset,  possess,  and  has  further  added  to 
our  sense  of  security.  So  far,  therefore,  as  British 
interests  are  concerned,  the  new  year  promises  to  be 
one  of  great  and  legitimate  expansion,  and,  though 
slightly  dearer  money  may  cripple  speculation,  all  sound 
securities  are  likely  to  advance  steadily  in  value. 

In  the  Home  Railway  market  there  is,  as  yet,  in  the 
market  phrase,  "nothing  to  go  for,"  although  several 
spasmodic  attempts  have  been  made  to  create  interest 
in  this  or  that  stock.  The  settlement  showed  only  a 
very  moderate  improvement  and  until  more  is  known 
with  regard  to  the  results  achieved  during  the  current 
half-year  the  market  is  likely  to  remain  inactive.  With 
the  new  year,  of  course,  will  begin  the  usual  guessing 
as  to  the  dividends  to  be  declared.  So  far  little  or 
nothing  is  known  about  the  net  results  of  the  five 
months'  working,  and  the  market  is  quite  in  the  dark 
with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  working  expenditure 
to  gross  receipts  on  the  various  lines.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  present  year  working-  expenses  still  showed 
a  tendency  to  increase  ;  but  it  is  generally  hoped  that 
this  movement  has  at  last  ceased.  Thus  far  the  North 
Eastern  heads  the  list  with  a  gross  increase  in  traffic 
receipts  of  ;^i65,3g2  during  the  current  half-year,  and 
the  North  Western  follows  with  an  increase  of  13,079. 
The  Midland  comes  next,  at  some  distance,  with  an 
increase  of  ;^93,786,  and  the  Great  Northern  next  with 
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an  increase  of  £St;,c);^^.  The  three  Tines  which  show 
decreases  are  the  Great  Western,  owing  to  causes  over 
which  it  had  no  control,  and  the  Metropolitan  and 
Metropolitan  District,  which,  ever)-  one  will  agree, 
richly  deserve  this  fate.  The  decrease  in  the  receipts 
of  the  two  underground  companies  is  likely  to  continue 
unless  the  two  companies  undertake  to  work  more  in 
harmony  together  than  they  have  done  in  the  past,  and 
make  a  determined  effort  to  introduce  electric  traction 
on  to  their  systems.  During  the  week  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  about  some  activity  in  District  stocks  by 
the  announcement  that  some  time  next  year  an  experi- 
ment with  electric  traction  is  going  to  be  made  by  the 
Company,  and  the  price  has  been  lifted  temporarily  to  a 
point  at  which  it  is  not  likelj-  to  remain.  To  the 
favourable  position  of  Great  Northern  "  A"  and  Deferred 
stocks  we  drew  attention  last  week,  and  our  remarks 
have  been  justified  by  an  appreciable  advance  in  the 
prices  of  these  two  securities. 

The  sensational  feature  of  the  settlement  in  American 
Rails  was  a  rise  of  14^  points  in  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
old  Common  stock  ;  but  all  other  descriptions  also 
showed  very  substantial  improvements.  During  the 
week,  however,  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the  advance 
and  in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  slight  reaction. 
Milwaukees  only  rose  2|  during  the  account  ;  but  since 
the  settlement,  the  stock  has  risen  if  to  ii8|,  an 
improvement  which  is  justified  by  the  rapidly  improving 
position  of  the  Company.  This  price  is,  it  is  true, 
enormously  above  the  lowest  price  of  the  year,  which 
was  85^;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  next  to  the 
Atchison,  this  road  has  had  the  biggest  gross  increase 
in  trafiic  during  the  current  half-year,  amounting  in  all 
to  §1,164,000.  In  the  twelve  months  ending  30  June 
last  the  net  earnings  were  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of 
8  per  cent,  on  the  Common  stock,  and  there  was  much 
disappointment  when  a  dividend  of  only  5  per  cent,  was 
declared.  Taking  the  previous  ratio  of  expenditure  to 
gross  receipts  the  earnings  for  the  current  half-year 
represent  fully  i  per  cent,  more  of  dividend  for  the 
Common  stock,  and  since  it  is  not  possible  to  go  on 
piling  up  big  surpluses  for  ever,  the  expectation  of  a 
much  bigger  dividend  for  the  present  year  seems 
reasonable.  The  market  expected  last  time  at  least 
6  per  cent.  Now  7  per  cent,  seems  the  smallest  divi- 
dend that  can  be  expected,  so  that  with  the  prospects  of 
greater  activity  in  trade  in  the  United  States  the  present 
price  still  leaves  a  large  margin  for  improvement. 

There  have  been  some  active  dealings  in  Industrial 
shares,  and  it  is  probably  in  this  market  that  public 
buying  has  been  most  in  evidence.  There  has  moreover 
been  a  rather  furious  burst  of  speculation  in  Cotton 
Companies'  shares,  and  T.  &  P.  Coats  have  risen 
points  on  the  week.  The  Russian  petroleum  industry 
is  also  much  in  favour  with  investors,  and  Russian  Oil, 
Baku,  &  Schibaieff  shares  have  all  been  a  good  market. 
More  attention  is  also  being  given  to  the  Jarrah  wood 
companies,  and  the  rapidly  expanding  trade  in  this  de- 
partment can  scarcely  fail  to  attract  a  good  deal  more 
attention  in  the  near  future.  Jarrah  wood  has  not  only 
proved  to  be  very  much  more  durable  than  other  kinds 
for  paving  purposes  ;  it  is  asserted  that  before  long  it 
will  be  considered  indispensable  for  use  as  railway 
sleepers  and  for  piles,  owing  to  its  impermeability  to 
water  and  its  resistance  to  decay.  Lyons  shares  have 
been  further  advanced,  and  on  Thursday  for  some  un- 
known reason  went  as  high  as  5J.  We  learn  that 
another  rival  enterprise  to  the  A.  B.C.,  Lyons,  and 
similar  undertakings  is  shortly  to  be  launched. 

The  Consolidated  Goldfields  meeting  on  Wednesday 
seemed  to  put  new  courage  into  the  Kaffir  Market, 
which  after  the  rapid  advance  at  the  end  of  the  last 
account,  showed  signs  of  shrinking  again  as  a  result  of 
the  fears  of  dearer  money.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
deep-level  mines  of  the  Rand  at  present  offer  the  most 
favourable  opportunities  to  the  mining  investor  of 
getting  high  interest  upon  his  money  if  he  is  content  to 
wait  a  while,  and  the  deep  deep-levels  of  the  Con- 
solidated Goldfields  group  will  probably  in  the  end  turn 
out  quite  as  profitable  as  the  first  row.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered   that  only  three  of   the  deep-level  sub- 


sidiaries of  the  Goldfields  group  are  as  yet  at  work, 
the  Simmer  and  Jack,  in  which  the  parent  Company- 
has  a  50  per  cent,  interest  ;  the  Robinson  Deep,  in 
which  it  has  a  76  per  cent,  interest  ;  and  the  Glen 
Deep,  in  which  it  has  only  a  32  per  cent,  interest. 
Before  the  Simmer  and  Jack  (East  and  West),  Knight's 
Deep,  Jupiter,  Knight's  Central,  Rand  Victoria,  Village 
Deep,  Robinson  Central  Deep,  South  Geldenhuis  Deep 
and  South  Rose  Deep  mines  start  producing,  a  very 
large  amount  of  working  capital  will  have  to  be 
found.  The  Consolidated  Goldfields  has  a  reserve  of 
p^i, 000,000,  but  it  will  require  three  times  this  sum  to 
finance  the  various  subsidiaries  until  they  reach  the  pro- 
ducing stage.  In  the  meantime  25  per  cent,  dividends 
can  only  be  paid  by  selling  out  the  holdings  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  thus  diminishing  its  ultimate  share  in  the  pro- 
fits of  the  producing  mines.  Mr.  Davies,  indeed,  frankly 
avowed  the  intention  of  the  Company  to  go  in  largely  for 
dealings  in  the  shares  of  its  subsidiaries  whenever  a 
suitable  occasion  presents  itself.  The  Company  has  an 
important  and  arduous  task  before  it  to  bring  its  many 
undertakings  to  the  active  stage,  and  Ave  confess  that 
its  stability  would  seem  to  us  more  assured  if  It  relied 
for  Its  profits  more  on  actual  dividends  earned  by  its 
subsidiaries  than  on  its  dealings  in  shares. 

One  thing  the  Consolidated  Goldfields  Company 
might  well  do,  and  that  is  to  supply  more  details  with 
regard  to  the  operations  of  those  mines  already  at  work. 
The  Robinson  Deep,  for  instance,  has  been  crushing 
since  April  last,  and  only  the  most  meagre  details  have 
been  forthcoming  as  to  the  number  of  stamps  at  work, 
the  yield  per  ton,  the  working  costs  and  the  monthly 
profits.  Mr.  Davies  told  the  meeting,  however,  that 
90  stamps  are  now  running  at  the  Robinson  Deep,  and 
that  the  full  mill  of  200  stamps  will  probably  be  at 
work  by  the  middle  of  next  year.  The  report  also  tells 
us  that  in  October  last,  with  75  stamps  running,  the 
monthly  profit  was  ;^ig,i25.  On  this  basis,  therefore, 
with  the  full  mill  at  work  the  monthly  profits  will  be 
;^5o,ooo  per  month.  The  yield  per  ton  of  ore  crushed 
averages  about  i8|-  dwts.,  and  as  the  profit  per  ton 
works  out  at  £1  12s.  6d.  for  October,  the  working 
expenses  may  be  set  down  at  present  as  about  325-.  per 
ton.  This  is  abnormally  high.  The  Rose  Deep,  for 
Instance,  now  crushing  with  200  stamps,  has  reduced 
its  working  costs  to  255.  per  ton,  whilst  at  the 
Geldenhuis  Deep  they  are  only  20.V.  per  ton.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  at  the  Robinson  Deep  also,  with  its  full 
complement  of  stamps,  the  costs  will  ultimately  not 
exceed  25^.  per  ton,  and  in  this  case  the  monthly  profit 
will  average  more  than  _;^6o,ooo. 

The  total  issued  capital  of  the  Robinson  Deep,  when 
it  has  discharged  its  present  temporary  debt  and  all  the 
debentures  have  been  converted  into  shares,  will  be 
;^438,ooo,  and  therefore  with  the  full  mill  at  work 
dividends  of  at  least  150  per  cent,  will  be  earned. 
With  200  stamps  the  life  of  the  mine  will  be  about 
twenty  years,  and  the  net  yield  to  the  investor  at  the 
present  price,  after  allowing  for  amortisation,  will  be 
from  II  to  12  per  cent,  on  the  amount  invested.  If 
working  costs  can  be  reduced  to  20.?.  per  ton  the 
net  yield  will  be  over  16  per  cent.  In  comparison  with 
some  other  deep  levels,  therefore,  Robinson  Deeps  are 
much  underpriced.  The  Rose  Deep  Company,  for 
instance,  has  a  capital  only  slightly  le^s  than  the 
Robinson  Deep,  and  it  owns  only  181  claims,  as  against 
212  claims  belonging  to  the  Robinson  Deep.  The 
latter  has  a  yield  of  iS\  dwts.  per  ton  ;  the  Rose 
Deep  only  obtains  io\  dwts.  per  ton.  If,  therefore, 
Rose  Deep  shares  are  worth  jQS,  Robinson  Deep 
shares  should  be  worth  at  least  ;^i4,  and  we  expect  to 
see  them  approach  this  price  before  the  first  dividend 
is  declared  in  March  next. 

The  Report  of  the  Barnato  Consolidated  Mines  gives 
particulars  of  the  progress  which  Is  being  made  at 
the  Ferreira  Deep,  in  which  the  Barnato  house  has  a 
large  interest.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole  of  the 
plant  will  be  ready  to  start  milling  next  March,  and  the 
mine  has  been  equipped  in  the  most  perfect  fashion. 
Dealings  have  already  taken  place  in  Ferreira  Deep 
shares  at  6j,  the  working  capital  having  been  sub- 
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scribed  bv  Rand  Mines,  Limited, 
lidated  Mines,  Limited,  at  £,4  per 
over  ^'i>  llic:  shares 
The   outcrop  compan\ 

1 


do 


and  Uarnato  Conso- 
share.    At  anytiiin^ 
not  seem  remarkably  clieap. 
one   of  the   most  prolitablo 
nines  on  the  Rand,  makes  a  prolit  of  53^.  per  ton.  it 
the  Ferreira  Peep  makes  a  profit  of  ^os.  per  ton,  with 
ISO  stamps  the  monthiv  profit  will  be  about  £,50,000. 
The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ^qoo.ooo,  so  that  divi- 
dends of  about  00  per  cent,  will  probably  be  earned. 
On  this  basis  the  life  of  the  mine  will  be  about  twen  y 
vears,  so  that  after  deductiiiir  3  '  per  cent,  for  amorti- 
sation, the  net  yield  at  ^.o  will  be  only  just  over  7  pei 
cent.    The  value  of  deep  levels  is  now  so  well  known 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  to  buy  them  at  the 
low  prices  at  which  they  could  have  been  bought  two 
years  aire.    Nevertheless,  in  this  case  there  seems  to 
have  been  left  rather  less  margin  for  improvement  than 
usual  at  the  price  at  which  Ferreira  Deeps  have  been 
introduced  on  the  market. 

The    shares   of   Transvaal   Gold    Mining  Estates, 
Limited,   have  seen   many  vicissitudes.     During  the 
boom  they  were  a  favourite  gambling  counter  and  this 
year  thev  at  one  time  stood  at  nearly  £,5.    Now  they 
are  dowii  to  under  £-2,  in  consequence  of  a  considerable 
falling-off  in  the  yield  during  October  and  ot  the  reasons 
given  for  the  falling  off  in  a  circular  just  issued  by  the 
London  Secretary  to  the  shareholders.     In  briet,  the 
explanation  is  that  the  manager  did  not  put  through 
the  mill  any  of  the  rich  ore  from  the  Theta  mine  in 
October,  as  he  wished  to  learn  what  the  remaining 
mines  could  be  relied  upon  to  yield  alone.    The  rich 
Theta  ore  is  being  rapidly  exhausted,  but  it  is  not  yet 
all  gone,  and  the  crushing  for  November  will  return  to 
the   previous   average.     The   market   has,  however, 
alarmed  itself  rather  unnecessarily,  and  the  general  talk 
has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  Transvaal  Gold  Mining 
Estates  is  in  a  very  bad  way.     It  has  not  been  noted 
that  the  return  for  October,  without  Theta  ore,  works 
out  at  nearly  11  dwts.  of  fine  gold  per  ton,  whilst  in 
August,  with  Theta  ore,  it  was  under  12  dwts.  per  ton. 
As  working  costs  at  the  mine  average  about  26s.  per 
ton,  the  yield  without  Theta  ore  leaves  a  very  com- 
fortable margin  of  profit,  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  reason  to  fear  any  large  diminution  in  the 
earnings  of  the  Company  when  the  Theta  mine  is  finally 
worked  out. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

HOPWOOD  &  CREW,  LIMITED. 

Hopwood  &  Crew,  Limited,  with  a  capital 
;^i30,ooo,  all  in  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  business 
music  publishers  carried  on  at  42  New  Bond  Street 
since  i860,  the  two  sole  partners  in  the  firm  being  now 
Mr.  Charles  Coote  and  Mr.  Edward  Chappell,  and  to 
add  thereto  the  music  publishing  and  printing  business 
of  Messrs.  Howard  &  Co.,  of  25  Great  Marlborough 
Street.  The  profits  of  the  firm  of  Hopwood  &  Crew 
are  certified  as  having  increased  from  £92^  in  1895-6 
to  ;^i4,5o7  in  1897-8,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Howard  & 
Co.  as  having  been  practically  stationary  for  the  past 
three  years  at  about  ;^3000  per  annum.  The  combined 
profits  in  1897-8  were  therefore  £i7,7^^^  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  8  per  cent,  on  the  capital  being 
;^io,40o.  After  8  per  cent,  has  been  paid,  half  the 
surplus  profits  are  to  be  applied  to  the  creation  of  a 
reserve  fund  of  ;^30,ooo.  For  the  goodwill  and  plant 
;^8o,ooo  is  to  be  paid,  the  stock  and  book  debts  being 
taken  over  at  a  valuation,  and  provision  being  made 
for  a  working  capital  of  ;^5o,ooo.  The  directorate 
includes  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Mr.  Charles  Coote,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Chappell. 

ROBERT  REID  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Robert  Reid  &  Co.,  Limited,  takes  over  a  business 
of  general  merchants,  established  for  thirty  years  at 
Melbourne,  the  average  net  annual  profits  of  which  for 
the  past  ten  and  a  half  years  are  certified  as  having  been 
;^34,ooo.  The  profits  have  also  steadily  increased,  and 
for  the  past  three  years  have  averaged  ;^40,ooo.  The 
share  capital  of  the  Company  is  ;£^35o,ooo  in  200,000 
Five-and-a-half  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares, 
and  150,000  Ordinary  shares  of        each.    There  is  in 


addition,  ;.ncess  Augusta  preserved  irO''-'',",^'-''-'\''" 
Cent.  Firstnar  to  her  life's  end  the  impre.     ^      whole  or 


of 
is 
of 


pre. 

the  Ordin;  re  English -'^»'--'-  'v  vendor  in  pait 
payment  o  "^...a chase  money,  the  total  purcha.sc 
price  being:  £■  500,000,  of  which  £428,000  is  represented 
by  properly  and  assets  to  be  translerred  to  the  Comp.'iny. 
P'rovision  'is  made  foe  llie  creation  ol  an  adequate  re- 
serve fund. 

THIC  .\MER1CAN  THREAD  fOMl'ANV. 

Tlie   long-expected  .'\merican    thread   combine  has 
at  last  appeared.     The  American  Thread  Company, 
with  a  total  share  capital  of  £'2,480,000,  and  an  addr 
tional  £:i, 240,000  of  four   per  cent.  First  Mortgage 
e;old   Bonds,   invites  subscriptions  for  S4, 000,000  of 
Sterling  Preferred  shares,  and  $4,000,000  of  four  per 
cent.  G^old  Bonds.    The  share  capital    s  divided  into 
1,200,000  five  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares 
of  Ss  each,  and  1,200,000  Ordinary  shares  of  S5  each. 
The  \vhole  of  the  Ordinary  shares,  or  common  stock, 
will  be  held  by  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company 
and  those  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness,  and    Messrs.   J.    &    P.    Coats    Limited,  have 
intimated   that   they  will  apply    for    100,000  of  the 
Preferred  shares.     This  new  gigantic  combine  is  to 
acquire  some  thirteen  important  cotton  thread  manufac- 
tories in  the  United  States  which  have  hitherto  been 
engaged  in  the  unprofitable  occupation  of  cutting  each 
other'^s  throats  by  reducing  the  price  of  cotton-thread 
below  the  cost  of  production.    Now  they  are  going  to 
work  in  unison  with  and  under  the  control  of  the  big 
English  thread  combines,  and  hope  to  make  big  profits. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

SHALL  WE  SAVE  THE  BIG  GAME? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  November,  1898.  . 

SIR^_Mr.  Seton-Karr's  reply  to  his  critic  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  entitled  to  every  consideration.  He  admits, 
frankly,  the  pleasure  he  derives  from  the  pursuit  of  big 
game,  though  his  sentiments  under  this  head  appear  to 
me,  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  worthier  of  the 
sportsman  hunting  on  his  own  account  than  of  the 
pioneer  of  the  "  personally-conducted"  sporting  tour.  • 

My  object  in  trespassing  on  your  space  is  rather  to 
indicate  one  or  two  objections  to  indiscriminate  pro- 
tection of  big  game,  which  is,  indeed,  only  better  than 
equally  indiscnminate  slaughter.  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  "philanthropists"  and  "humanitarians," 
who  are  ever  ready  to  preach  this  protection,  without 
an  Idea  of  what  theyhave  to  protect  or  how  they  shall 
set  about  protecting  it,  are  dangerously  prone  to  over- 
look the  native  question.  There  remains,  in  the  game 
countries  of  Africa,  a  vast  moving  population  of  native 
hunters,  who,  without  any  lust  for  ivory  or  skins,  have 
to  stalk  the  wary  antelope  for  the  pot.  In  Australia, 
which  is  not  the  Mecca  of  sportsmen,  the  case  is 
different,  and  the  aboriginals  are  either  extinct  or  their 
remnants  have  acquired,  with  all  the  vices  of  civilisation, 
its  notions  in  the  matter  of  diet.  Were  kangaroos 
exterminated  within  a  twelvemonth  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  "  black  fellows"  would  be  any  the  worse. 

Then,  ao-ain,  even  the  white  man  has  continually  to 
shoot  for  the  pot.  Incidentally,  there  may  be  skin  or 
trophy,  but  the  meat  Is  all-Important,  and  without  such 
rouo-h-and-ready  supplies  where  would  be  the  history  of 
African  exploration  ?  Another  consideration  that 
escapes,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Bryant  and 
critics  of  his  stamp  Is  the  repression  of  wild  anlma:ls 
harmful  to  man.  Even  the  sacred  monkeys  of  Purl,_  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  are,  I  see  in  the  latest  mails, 
condemned  as  vermin,  and  the  recent  returns  in  the 
Indian  peninsula,  pubhshed  at  Simla,  show  an  alarming 
increase  in  the  mortality  of  men  and  cattle  from  tigers, 
wolves,  bears  and  snakes.  All  who  have  lived  in  India 
know  how  constantly  the  natives  wait  in  deputation  on 
the  officer  commanding  the  district,  and  beg  him  to  rid 
them  of  some  marauding  man-eater. 

I  have  no  wish  to  speak  for  the  wanton  slayer  of  the 
wild  beasts,  but  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary  in 
considering  any  measures  for  repressing  the  sportsman. 
With  similar  suspicion  should  we  receive  proposals  for 
the  acclimatisation  In  our  parks  of  foreign  birds  and 
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beasts.    Our  fo-  ^^'reiit  Western,  owing  to  c  beast  that 
c.^iild  not  be  dis*^  control,  and  the  Metropspade  ;  and 
our  dull-coated  thrush  anci  •o\\wiei'.ery  one  veeter  com- 
rades than  the  gaudy  shriekers  of  tropic  climes. 

Above  all,  as  Mr.  Seton-Karr  very  fairly  pleads,  let 
not  more  than  his  share  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
sportsman.  With  this  gentleman's  much-advertised 
trips  I  am  wholly  out  of  sympathy,  and  my  regret  is 
genuine  that  so  good  a  sportsman  should  have 
embarked  on  such  an  enterprise.  But  the  big  game 
hunter  is  not  responsible  for  one  half  of  the  dis- 
appearances from  the  animal  list.  Nature  herself 
removed  the  mastodon  and  mammoth,  the  great  winged 
reptiles  and  the  toothed  birds  in  the  nick  of  time,  that 
wo  puny  folk  might  inherit  the  earth,  though  we 
C2rtainly  sent  the  harmless  sea-cow  and  the  great  moa 
to  join  them  on  the  extinct  list.  Let  us  save,  not  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Karr,  but  with  him,  the  elephant  and 
giraffe,  and  other  creatures  that  are  too  rapidly 
approaching  the  end  of  their  race.  Trusting  that  he 
mav  have  good  sport  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  not 
leave  it  quite  as  bare  of  animal  life  as  it  was  on  the  eve 
of  the  fifth  day. — Yours  faithfully, 

Aylmer  Pollard. 
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THE  FOOTBALL  CRAZE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  an  article  entitled  '*  The  Tendency 
of  English  Football,"  which  appeared  In  the  "  Saturday 
Review "  of  26  November,  seems  Imbued  with  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  that  class  prejudice  which 
delights  to  sneer  at  the  amusements  of  those  they 
regard  as  their  social  inferiors.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  old-fashioned  amateur,  I  dare  say  the  tendency 
of  modern  professional  football  is  deplorable,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  his  opinions  are  worth  caring  about.  I 
have  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  "classes"  would  much 
prefer  to  see  the  crowds  which  form  the  spectators  at 
a  football  match  working  in  the  mills  and  workshops 
to  make  a  little  more  money  for  these  "classes"  to 
spend  on  their  pleasures  and  their  luxuries.  But  I 
consider  this  athletic  craze,  which  so  often  incurs  the 
sneers  of  the  cultured,  and  of  which  football  is  perhaps 
the  most  Important  element,  is  really  of  prime  im- 
portance for  the  well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
We  are  now  a  city-living  people,  and  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  physique  and  stamina  of  the  race,  it  can  6nly 
be  done  by  allowing  the  young  full  Indulgence  in 
athletic  pursuits,  or  if  there  Is  any  other  way  of 
attaining  that  object,  it  Is  not  generally  known.  Now, 
this  football  mania  is  the  strongest  Incentive  to  the 
young  to  make  them  take  part  In  athletic  exercise,  and 
proof  of  that  Is  apparent  to  anyone  who  visits  the  public 
parks  of  our  cities  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  where 
Bumbledom  graciously  allows  football  to  be  played.  In 
this  the  athletic  craze  works  entirely  for  good.  But 
perhaps  it  will  be  urged  that  the  spectators  don't  play, 
and  what  good  does  It  do  them  ?  The  spectators, 
however  are  not  the  youth  ;  they  are  the  grown  men, 
men  who  have  passed  the  week  in  hard  and  monotonous 
toil.  The  excitement  of  a  football  match  is  to  them  a 
nervous  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  their  interest  in  the 
game  gives  them  some  Interest  in  life  beyond  the 
drudgery  that  is  their  lot.  There  may  be  much  about 
football  that  shocks  the  sensitive  and  the  refined,  but  It 
must  be  remembered  you  are  dealing  with  people  that 
are  neither  sensitive  nor  refined,  and  it  is  absurd  to 
expect  the  delicacy  of  Belgravia  from  the  artisans  of 
Brummagem. 

As  to  the  taunt  of  the  writer  that  matches 
are  bought  and  sold,  I  should  much  like  him 
to  produce  evidence  of  this  sweeping  statement.  It  Is 
easv  enough  to  make  such  an  assertion  to  an  audience 
who  wish  to  believe  it  true.  Though  my  experience  of 
professional  footballers  is  almost  nil,  I  for  long  have 
been  interested  In  professional  football,  and  have 
followed  it  closely,  and  in  my  experience  I  only  know 
one  instance  of  a  charge  being  brought  against,  not  a 
team,  but  an  individual  player  of  being  "got  at,"  and 
in  this  instance  there  was  no  proof  forthcoming  that  the 
cliargc  was  true.  What  little  I  do  know  about  pro- 
fessionals themselves,  and  the  managers  of  the  "  Limited 
Liability  Companies,"  is  entirely  to  their  credit.  The 


professionals  are  as  a  rule  decent  steady  men,  and  the 
managers  very  capable  and  efficient  men  of  business. 
The  final  sneer  as  to  matches  being  popular  owing  to 
the  opportunity  they  give  for  betting,  Is  a  sneer  of  the 
cheapest  kind,  and  indeed  one  might  be  pardoned  for 
terming  it  downright  hypocrisy.  In  that  it  Is  the 
sneer  of  a  class  who  approve  and  practice,  if  they  can, 
the  rankest  gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  bet 
freely  on  horses  while  they  hold  up  their  hands  in  pious 
horror  at  the  iniquity  of  the  working  classes  following 
the  example  of  their  "superiors"  by  betting,  but  on 
vulgar  football  instead  of  on  the  fluctuations  of  mining 
stock. — I  beg  to  remain,  yours,  &c. , 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  MR.  MEREDITH'S  ODES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — If  Mr.  Davidson  were  to  content  himself  with 
a  vigorous  championing  of  the  claim  of  the  "  Odes"  to 
be  considered  splendid  poetical  work,  all  Mr.  Meredith's 
admirers  would  sympathise  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
appreciation  by  a  brother  artist.  But  when  we  cannot 
go  further  without  a  difficulty  in  finding,  In  our  opinion, 
one  at  least  of  the  requisites  of  poetry,  and  hence  dare 
to  disagree  with  Mr.  Davidson,  why  are  we  to  have 
such  strong  language  hurled  at  our  heads  ?  Personally, 
I  do  not  like  being  told  I  am  a  "  second-hand  mind" 
because  I  do  not  endorse  his  opinions.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  am  conscientious,  and  object  to  being 
-dragooned  Into  adulation.  As  an  ardent  worshipper  at 
the  Meredlthian  shrine  for  some  years,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  temple  was  not  so  crowded  as  at  present,  it 
comes  very  hard  that,  because  I  do  not  fall  in  with 
Mr.  Davidson's  rather  Athanaslan  demands,  I  am  sat 
upon  with  contemptuous  epithets  ;  vehement  quotations 
are  thrust  at  me,  and  the  crushing  epithet  of  "  snob" 
is  Introduced  in  the  illustration  In  which  Is  set  forth  the 
relative  position  of  the  elect  and  the  unbeliever. 

Fortunately,  all  this  pother  is  only  on  account  of  the 
"  manner."  And  If,  in  our  humble  opinion,  we  venture 
even  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  fault,  we  hasten  to  admit 
it  is  the  very  best  fault  that  could  be  committed.  Each 
phrase — each  word,  almost — stands  charged  with  such 
deep  and  Important  meaning  that  there  seems  no  relief. 
As  the  mind,  highly  strung  and  all  engrossed,  moves 
slowly  among  the  "  words  of  learned  length  and 
thunderous  sound,"  of  such  momentous  Import  does 
each  phrase  appear  that  we  are  tempted  to  distort  the 
ancient  axiom  when  we  have  concluded,  and  maintain 
that  the  part  Is  greater  than  the  whole.  No  human 
mind  can  with  advantage  be  always  at  high  tension  ; 
there  must  be  some  relief  to  allow  of  further  effort. 
"  Relaxation,"  perhaps,  expresses  the  missing  element, 
and  In  all  the  sister  arts  it  Is  difficult  to  call  to  mind  one 
masterpiece,  ancient  or  modern,  that  does  not  provide 
this  element.  A  generous  reading  of  Milton's  line,  the 
"  short  retirement  that  urges  sweet  return,"  may  help 
to  explain  this  point. 

But  what  about  the  subject-matter?  Is  not  Mr. 
Davidson  carried  away  by  his  own  enthusiasm  when 
he  writes  of  the  proud  step  forward  ?  What  is  the 
modern  history  of  France  ?  A  corrupt,  licentious  and 
cruel  governing  body ;  a  people  driven  mad  by  op- 
pression and  suffering  ;  a  frenzied  uprising  when  literally 
"  the  blood  of  their  enemies  licked  the  dust."  The 
terrible  paroxysm  has  left  Its  effect  upon  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  country — so  much  so  that  the  period  has 
scarcely  been  one  of  uninterrupted  sanity.  But  if  it 
produced  one  figure  more  than  any  other  that  should 
call  for  condemnation  that  figure  was  Napoleon.  Let 
Mr.  Davidson  reconsider  "the  first  profound  notes  of 
the  new  epic."  The  future  of  the  internationalised 
literature  will  see  in  Napoleon  absolutely  nothing  either 
of  the  Democratic  or  of  the  Heroic.      Joseph  Tai-fs. 

MAX  AND  THE  BAB  BALLADS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  in  yesterday's  issue,  Mr. 
Prince  Whitaker,  has  evidently  never  read  Mr.  Gilbert's 
"  Bab  Ballads."  He  will  find,  doubtless  to  his  surprise, 
that  if  he  cuts  out  "as  you  know,"  which  are  Max's 
quotation  marks,  that  the  lines  run  even  better. — I  am, 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Gilbertophil. 
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R  E  V  I  E  W  S. 

lUSMARCK. 

IVismarcU  :  tlu-  Man  atul  tho  Statesman.     Hcini;  tlio 
Rellcctions  and  RoniiniscciKOs  of  Otto,  rnnco  von 
Hismarck.      Tianslaled   under   tlie  supervision  of 
A.J.Butler."  j  vols.  London:  Smitli,  l-^Uler.  1S9S. 
'UK  Life  of  Hisniarek  yet  remains  to  be  written.  It  will 
be  done  some  time  when  the  lunirhas  come  and  the 
man  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  possible  to  survey  the 
^rreat  fiijure  after  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  partisanship 
have  cleared  away,  and  when  a  writer,  with  the  true 
creative  biotrraphical  touch,  shall  arise  to  take  the  work 
in  hand.  Li  the  meanwhile  invaluable  materials  are  accu- 
mulatiui,-.     There  are  Bismarck's  own  oHicial  letters 
and  dispatches,   of  which  some  seven  volumes  have 
already  been  published  in  the  German  edition.  There 
is  Dr.'  Busch's  earlier  Bosuellian  <^ossip  about  "Our 
Chancellor,"  and  his  more  recent  budt^et  ot  indiscreet 
revelation  and   spiteful  portraiture  ;  and  now  here  is 
Bismarck's  own  "Apologia  pro  Vita  sua"  before  us  in 
detail.     The  last-named  book  is  the  most  important 
"document"  of  all,  but  it  will  be  accepted  by  our  ideal 
biographer  with  caution.     He  will  see  that  it  is  written, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  support  a  thesis.     Bismarck  was 
anxious  to  put  his  own  version  of  events  before  the 
world,  and  to  preser\e  his  memory  from  the  erro- 
neous  opinions   (as   he    thought  them)   which  were 
gathering  round  it  since,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
his  retirement  from,  office.    He  scarcely  so  much  as 
mentions  the  present  Emperor,  and  his  narrative  stops 
short  before  that  sovereign  ascended  the  throne.  Yet 
one  feels  that,  all  through,  his  thoughts  are  touched  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  compulsory  resignation, 
speaks  much  for  the  general  honesty  with  which 


It 
he 

deals  with  facts,  that  the  picture  left  on  the  mind  is  en- 
entirely  different  from   that  which  he  is  anxious  to 
exhibit.    We  come  away  quite  refusing  to  believe  in 
the  earnest,  devoted,  supra-loyal,  peace-loving,  almost 
self-effacing  Minister,   which  was    the    Prince's  own 
conception  of  himself.     On  the  contrary  we  continue 
to  retain  our  impression  of  a  much  less  blameless,  and 
infinitelv  more  interesting,  personality.    On  the  whole 
Prince  Bismarck  confirms  Dr.  Busch  more  than  might 
have   been   expected  ;  with   this  difference^  that  the 
trickery  and  deceptions,  the  malignity,  which  in  the 
Secretary's   pages   obscure    everything   else,    in  the 
Statesman's  are  only  seen  to  be  spots  upon  the  face  of 
the  sun.     There  were  a  good  many  of  these  ugly 
flecks,  it  is  true  ;  but  there  is  much  besides.  Bismarck 
was  no  saint,  even  as  saintliness  is  reckoned  among 
kings  and  ministers.     He  was  unscrupulous,  revenge- 
ful, coolly  and  cynically  mendacious  and  a  profound 
believer  in  the  efficacy  of  successful  brutality.    But  he 
was  a  man  of  superbly  large  ideas,  acute,  penetrating 
and  in  the  best  sense  patriotic.    He  believed  that  it 
should  be  Germany  first  and  the  rest  nowhere,  and  he 
would  have  sacrificed  himself  as  cheerfully  as  he  would 
and  did  sacrifice  anybody  or  anything  else  to  make  the 
Fatherland   powerful   and   secure.    No   man  sought 
better  ends,  or  was  more  callously  indifferent  to  the 
means  by  which  they  could  be  compassed.    To  wish  to 
"wrongly  win"  while  being  superfluously  anxious  to 
rightly  strive,"  would  have  seemed  to  him  the  most 
absurd  of  all  weaknesses  in  a  public  man. 

Apart  from  its  merely  personal  interest  the  book  is  a 
mine  of  information  on  the  inner  history  of  Prussia, 
Germany  and  international  politics   generally.      It  is 
impossible  to  indicate  in  a  brief  notice  all  that  it  con- 
tains, more  particularly  as  Bismarck's  narrative  manner 
does  not  lend  itself  to  quotation  and  extract.  The 
relations  between  the  Minister  and  the  royal  personages 
connected   with   the   Berlin  Court   have   been  often 
hinted  at,  but  never  so  clearly  set  forth  as  by  Bismarck 
himself.    He  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  from  the 
beginning  his  foes,  so  to  speak,  were  of  his  own  house- 
hold.   In  the  ladies  of  the  Prussian  family  he  found  the 
most  formidable  opponents  to  that  national  and  truly 
"German"  policy  which  he  endeavoured  to  maintain. 
It  ought  to  be   remembered   that   German  national 
feeling,  during  all  the  earlier  portions  of  Bismarck's 
career,  and  right  onwards  to  1870,  was  a  feeble  and 
struggling  sentiment.    Some  of  his  remarks  about  the 
consort  of  the  old  Emperor  are  worth  noting  : — 


"  Princess  Augusta  preserved  from  the  youthful  days 
at  Weimar  to  her  life's  end  the  impression  that  Krenchand 
still  more  iMiglish  authorities  and  persons  were  superior 
to  those  of  her  own  country.  ...  In  spite  of  (ioethe 
and  Schiller  and  all  the  other  great  men  in  the  l-:iysian 
l'"ields  of  Weimar,  that  intellectually  eminent  capital  was 
not  free  from  the  nightmare  that  until  the  present  time 
has  weighed  upon  our  national  sentiment,  namely,  that 
a  Frenchman  and  in  the  fullest  degree  an  luiglishman— 
by  reason  of  his  nationality  and  birth,  is  a  superior 
being  to  a  German  ;  and  that  the  approbation  of  public 
opinion  in  London  and  Paris  constitutes  a  more  authentic 
proof  of  our  own  worth  than  does  our  own  conscious- 
ness. Her  own  intellectual  endowments  and  the  recog- 
nition which  the  practical  proof  of  her  sense  of  duty  in 
various  departments  gained  from  us,  never  wholly 
liberated  the  Princess  Augusta  from  the  oppression  of 
that  nightmare." 

This  may  help  to  explain,  though  it  does  not  excuse, 
the  unrelenting    and    unswerving  malice  with  which 
Bismarck   attacked  the    Empress   and    the  younger 
ladies  of  her  family.    Even  in  his  old  age,  mellowed 
and  chastened  as  he  shows  himself  in  many  ways,  he 
cannot   forgive  them.     The  "British    Princess,"  the 
Empress  Frederick,  that  is,  he  evidently  regards  as  the 
most  efficient  cause  of  his  eventual  downfall  ;  and  he 
saw  in  her  a  perpetual  opponent,  who  had  to  be  watched, 
thwarted,  checked  and  at  times  intrigued  against.  We 
need  not  follow  the  sordid  story,  which  looks  worse  in 
Busch  than  in  Bismarck,  but  is  not  pretty  in  either. 
But  it  is  worth  remembering  that  from  the  first  hint  of 
the  "English  marriage"  onwards  Bismarck  honestly 
believed  that  the  English  influences  were  at  work  to  lead 
Prussia  into  the  path  he  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous 
and  disastrous — that  of  open  and  irreconcilable  enmity 
to  Russia.    He  says  that  as  long  ago  as  the  Crimean 
War  a  scheme  had  been  formed  by  certain  illustrious 
English  personages,  with  Prince  Albert  at  their  head, 
for  the  forcible  partition  of  Russia.    The  project  had  a 
good  deal  of  support  in  Berlin,  not  merely  in  the  Court 
but  in  the  press.   We  are  told  that  "  the  aim  specified  as 
that  which  Prussia  should  strive  as  the  champion  of 
Europe  to  attain,  was  the  partition  of  Russia,  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  including  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  Prussia  and  Sweden,  the  loss  of  the  entire 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  in  its  widest  extent, 
and  the  disintegration  of  the  remainder  by  a  division 
between  Great  Russians  and  Little  Russians.     In  justi- 
fication of  this  programme  the  theory  of  Baron  von 
Haxthausen-Abbendburg  was  made  use  of :  namely, 
that  the  three  zones,  with  their  mutually  supplementing 
products,  could  not  fail  to   secure  predominance  in 
Europe  to  the  hundred  millions  of  Russians  provided 
they  remained  united." 

Bismarck  thought  that  this  audacious  and  compre- 
hensive scheme  was  merely  designed  in  the  interests  of 
England.  But  the  events  of  the  past  few  years  have 
shown  that  Germany  would  have  had  quite  as  much  to 
gain  as  any  other  State  by  rendering  Russia  powerless. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  "  fifties  "  and  the  "  sixties  "  the  two  Powers  he  was 
really  afraid  of  were  Austria  and  France.  The  true 
weakness  of  the  former  even  he  did  not  really  under- 
stand till  the  collapse  of  the  Sadowa  campaign,  and 
even  then,  and  long  after,  he  was  haunted  by  the 
apprehension  of  a  possible  alliance  —  unlikely  as  it 
seems  to  us  now  —  between  Austria,  Russia  and 
France  against  Germany.  With  England,  apart  from 
his  personal  relations  towards  the  Court,  he  deprecated 
all  closer  relations,  for  the  reason,  as  he  always  main- 
tained, that  under  the  British  Parliamentary  and  Party 
system,  any  continuity  in  our  foreign  policy  was  im- 
possible to  secure.  There  could  be  no  guarantee,  he 
thought,  that  a  General  Election  might  not  at  any  time 
occur  to  disturb  the  calculations  of  diplomacy,  and 
reverse  the  acts  of  an  outgoing  Ministry.  Mr.  Balfour, 
speaking  at  Bristol  this  week,  dealt  with  this  very 
subject. 

The  book  is  not  wholly  concerned  with  high  matters 
of  politics.  Bismarck  writes  solely  and  decorously,  as 
a  statesman  concerned  with  great  transactions,  and  is 
not  anxious  to  provide  piquant  "copy."  But  his 
humour,  which  was  one  of  his  many  redeeming 
qualities,  breaks  out   constantly   in   his  pen-and-ink 
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sketches  of  the  princes,  diplomatists  and  politicians 
with  whom  he  was  in  contact,  in  the  description  of 
his  trials,  bickerings,  quarrels  and  reconciliations  with 
tiie  old  Kmperor,  and  in  the  all-too-brief  account  ot  his 
youthful  career,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  plant 
his  feet  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  official  ladder. 
There  is  a  delightful  passage  which  tells  how  the  big 
voung  Brandenburger,  fresh  from  the  University, 
"was  appointed  to  act  as  Refcrcndarius  to  the 
magistrate  who  presided  over  the  Divorce  Court. 
The  Judge  used  to  retire  to  his  room  and  go 
to  sleep,  leaving  the  Referendarius,  aged  twenty, 
to  adjust  the  most  delicate  matrimonial  difficulties 
bv  "arguments  drawn  from  reason  and  morality." 
Excellent  also  is  Bismarck's  account  of  his  doings  in 
the  revolutionary  crisis  of  1848,  and  the  blunt  manner 
in  which  the  young  Brandenburg  squire  lectured 
generals,  ministers,  and  finally  the  king  himself,  on 
the  pusillanimity  of  yielding  to  mob  violence.  The 
extraordinary  audacity  of  the  man  comes  out  from  the 
beginning.  Bravery,  perhaps,  is  not  the  rarest  of 
virtues  ;  "but  to  find  physical  and  moral  courage  united 
in  the  highest  degree  in  the  same  individual  is  un- 
common enough,  and  goes  far  to  explain  Bismarck's 
success.  On  the  whole  the  book  leaves  Bismarck's 
reputation  better  than  it  found  it,  except  to  those  who 
expected  to  find  in  a  splendid,  but  essentially  human, 
figure,  an  angel  of  light  or  a  demon  of  melodramatic 
wickedness. 

A    SCOTCH    PROFESSOR    ON  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

"A  Short  History  of  English  Literature."  By  George 
Saintsbury,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature  in  the  L-niversity  of  Edinburgh.  London: 
Macmillan. 

PROFESSOR  SAINTSBURY  tells  us  in  the  pre- 
face to  this  work  that  no  portion  of  it  has  been 
delivered  as  lectures.  We  are  heartily  glad  to  hear 
it.  For  a  work  more  discreditable  to  a  University 
Professor  never  issued  from  the  press.  Of  the 
responsibility  incurred  by  a  writer  who  undertakes  to 
instruct  the  public  as  an  authority  on  his  subject, 
and  an  authority  whose  qualifications  appear  to  be 
guaranteed  by  his  official  position.  Professor  Saintsbury 
seerns  to  have  no  notion.  This  "Short  History"  is 
evidently  designed  for  the  use  of  serious  readers, 
for  the  ordinary  reader  who  will  naturally  look  to  it 
for  general  instruction  and  guidance  in  the  study  of 
English  literature  and  to  whom  it  will  serve  as  a  book 
of  reference,  for  students  in  schools  and  colleges,  to 
many  of  whom  it  will  in  all  likelihood  be  prescribed  as  a 
text-book,  for  teachers  engaged  in  preparing  pupils  for 
examination.  Of  all  these  readers  there  will  not  be  one 
in  a  hundred  who  will  not  be  obliged  to  take  its  state- 
ments on  trust,  to  assume  that  its  facts  are  correct,  that 
its  generalisations  are  sound,  that  its  criticisms  and 
critical  theories  are  at  any  rate  not  absurd.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  under  these  circumstances  a  writer 
who  had  any  pretension  to  conscientiousness  would  do 
his  utmost  to  avoid  all  such  errors  as  ordinary  diligence 
could  easily  prevent,  that  he  would  guard  scrupulously 
against  random  assertions  and  reckless  misstatements, 
that  he  would,  in  other  words,  spare  no  pains  to  deserve 
the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  those  who  are  not 
qualified  to  check  his  statements  or  question  his  dogmas, 
and  who  naturally  suppose  that  the  post  which  he 
occupies  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  soundness  and 
accuracy  of  his  work.  But  so  far  from  Professor 
Saintsbury  having  any  sense  of  what  is  due  to  his 
position  and  to  his  readers,  he  has  imported  into 
his  work  the  worst  characteristics  of  irresponsible 
journalism  :  generalisations  the  sole  supports  of  which 
are  audacious  assertions,  the  old  bad  art  of  making 
ignorance  assume,  and  assume  plausibly,  the  semblance 
of  knowledge,  an  indifTcrencc  to  exactness  and  accuracy 
as  well  with  respect  to  important  matters  as  in  trifles 
.so  scandalous  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 

Sir  Thomas  More  said  of  Tyndalc's  version  of  the 
New  Testament  that  to  seek  for  errors  in  it  was  to  look 
for  drops  of  water  in  the  sea.  What  was  said  very 
unfairly  of  Tyndale's  work  may  be  said  with  literal 
,truth  of  Professor  Saintsbury's.    The  utmost  extent  of 


the  space  at  our  disposal  will  only  suffice  for  a  few 
illustrations.  We  will  select  those  which  appear  to  us 
most  typical.  In  the  chapter  on  Anglo-Saxon  literature 
the  Professor  favours  us  with  the  astounding  statement, 
that  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  "there  is  practically  no 
lyric."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  not  only  does 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  abound  in  lyrics,  but  that  it  is  in  its 
lyrical  note  that  its  chief  power  and  charm  consists.  In 
the  threnody  of  the  "Ruin,"  and  the  "Grave,"  in  the 
sentimental  pathos  of  the  "  Seafarer,"  of  "  Deor's  Com- 
plaint," and  of  the  remarkable  fragment  describing  the 
husband's  pining  for  his  wife,  in  the  fiery  passion  of 
the  three  great  war-songs,  in  the  glowing  subjective 
intensity  of  the  "Judith,"  In  the  religious  ecstacy  of  the 
"  Holy  Rood  "  and  of  Innumerable  passages  in  the  other 
poems  attributed  to  Cynewulf  and  of  the  poem  attributed 
to  Caidmon,  deeper  and  more  piercing  lyric  notes  have 
never  been  struck.  Take  such  a  passage  as  the  following 
from  the  "  Satan,"  typical  it  may  be  added  of  scores  of 
others  : 

"  O,  thou  glory  of  the  Lord  !     Guardian  of  Heaven's 
hosts, 

O  thou  might  of  the  Creator  !    O  thou  mid-circle  ! 
O,  thou  bright  day  of  splendour  !    O  thou  jubilee  of 
God  ! 

O  ye  hosts  of  angels  !    O  thou  highest  heaven  ! 
O  that  I  am  shut  from  the  everlasting  jubilee 
That  I  cannot  reach  my  hands  again  to  Heaven, 

 Nor  hear  with  my  ears  ever  again 

The  clear-ringing  strains  of  the  heavenly  trumpets." 
And  this  is  a  poetry  which  has  "practically  no  lyric"  !' 
On  p.  2  the  Professor  tells  us  that  there  is  no  rhyme 
in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry;  on  p.  18  we  find  him  giving 
an  account  of  the  rhyming  poem  in  the  "  Exeter  Book." 
Of  the  Professor's  method  of  dealing  with  particular 
works  and  particular  authors,  one  or  two  examples 
must  suffice.  He  tells  us  on  p.  125  that  the  heroines- 
in  Chaucer's  "  Legend  of  Good  Women  "  are  the  most 
hapless  and  blarneless  of  Ovid's  Heroldes.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  connexion  Cleopatra,  whose 
story  comes  first,  has  with  Ovid's  Heroldes,  or  if  the 
term  "  Heroldes"  be  as  It  appears  to  be  (for  it  Is  printed 
in  Italics)  the  title  of  Ovid's  Heroic  Epistles,  what 
connexion  four  out  of  the  ten  have  with  Ovid's  work. 
In  any  case  the  statement  is  partly  erroneous  and  wholly 
misleading.  In  the  account  given  of  the  Scotch  poets, 
the  Professor,  speaking  of  Douglas'  translation  of  the 
".-Eneld  "  says,  he  "  does  not  embroider  on  his  text.'" 
This  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  confidence  which 
may  be  placed  in  the  Professor's  assertions  about  works 
on  which  most  of  his  readers  must  take  what  he  says  on 
trust.  Douglas  is  continually  "embroidering  on  his. 
text,"  Indeed,  he  habitually  does  so.  We  open  his 
translation  purely  at  random  ;  we  find  him  turning 
"  .Eneid  "  II.  496-499  : 

"  Non  sic  aggerlbus  ruptis  cum  spumeus  amnis 
ExIIt,  opposltasque  evicit  gurglte  moles, 
Fertur  In  arva  furens  cumulo,  camposque  per  omnes. 
Cum  stabulls  armenta  trahit." 
"  Not  sa  fersly  the  fomy  river  or  flude 
Brekkis  over  the  bankis  on  spalt  quhen  It  is  wode.. 
And  with  his  brusch  and  fard  of  water  brown. 
The  dykys  and  the  schorys  betis  down, 
Oursprcddand  croftis  and  flattis  wyth  hys  spate 
Our  all  the  feyldls  that  they  may  row  ane  bate 
Quhill  houssis  and  the  flokkis  flittis  away. 
The  cornc  grangis  and  standard  stakkys  of  hay."' 
We  open  "/Eneld  "  IX.  2  : 

"  Irim  de  coelo  misit  Saturnia  Juno 
Audacem  ad  Turnum.    Luco  tum  forte  parentis 
Pilumni  Turnus  sacrata  valle  sedebat. 
Ad  quem  sic  roseo  Thaumantias  ore  locuta  est.'  ' 
We  find  it  turned  : 

"Juno  that  lyst  not  blyn 
"  Of  hir  auld  malyce  and  iniquyte, 
Hir  madyn  Iris  from  hevin  sendys  sche 
To  the  bald  Turnus  malapart  and  stout; 
Quhilk  for  the  tyme  was  wyth  al  his  rout 
Amyd  ane  valewonnder  lovn  and  law, 
Syttand  at  eys  within  the  hallowit  schaw 
Of  God  Pilutnnus  his  progenitor. 
Thamantis  dochtcr  knclys  him  before, 
I  meyn  Iris  thys  ilk  fornamyt  maide,^ 
And  with  hir  rosy  lippis  thus  him  said."" 
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AnJ  tliis  is  a  tiaiislalor  who  "  doos  iiol  cuibioidor  on 
his  text  "  !  We  turn  to  the  oiul  of  the  tenth  ".V'neiil  " 
and  we  find  liini  introdncini^-  six  lines  wliich  have 
nothinj;  to  correspond  with  tliein  in  the  orii^inal. 
It  is  p.^rfectly  plain  tliat  l''roressor  Sainlsbury  has 
criticisLHl  and  coninionled  on  a  worl<  wiiich  lie  (.-ould 
never  have  inspected.  The  same  ij^iiorance  is  dis- 
phned  in  the  accoinit  of  Lydijate.  lie  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  versitier  rather  than  a  poet,  his  verse 
is  described  as  "  sprawlinj;-  and  staijj^erinj,'-."  The  truth 
is  that  l.ydijate's  style  and  verse  are  often  of  exquisite 
beauty,  that  he  was  a  poet  of  fine  genius,  that  his 
descriptions  of  nature  almost  rival  Chaucer's,  that  his 
powers  of  pathos  are  of  a  high  order,  that  at  his 
best  he  is  one  of  the  most  musical  of  poets.  We 
have  not  space  to  illustrate  what  must  be  obvious 
to  any  one  who  has  not  gone  to  encyclopa-'dias  and 
handbooks  for  his  knowledge  of  this  poet's  writings, 
but  who  is  acquainted  with  the  original.  It  will 
not  be  disputed  that  Gray  was  a  competent  judge 
of  these  matters,  and  Gray's  verdict  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  what  we  have  not  space  to  prove  and  illus- 
trate. "  I  do  not  pretend,"  he  says,  "  to  set  Lydgate 
on  a  level  with  his  master  Chaucer,  but  he  certainly 
comes  the  nearest  to  him  of  any  contemporary  writer 
that  I  am  acquainted  with.  His  choice  of  expression 
and  the  smoothness  of  his  verse  far  surpass  both  Gower 
and  Occleve."  Of  one  passage  in  Lydgate,  Gray  has 
observed  that  "  it  has  touched  the  very  heart-strings  of 
compassion  with  so  masterly  a  hand  as  to  merit  a  place 
among  the  greatest  poets."  Turn  where  we  will  we 
are  confronted  with  blunders.  Take  the  account  given 
of  Shakespeare.  He  began  his  metre,  we  are  told,  with 
the  lumbering  "  fourteeners."  He  did,  so  far  as  is 
known,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Again:  "It  is  only  by 
guesses  that  anything  is  dated  before  the  '  Comedy  of 
Errors'  at  the  extreme  end  of  1594."  In  answer  to 
this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  "  Venus  and  Adonis  " 
was  published  in  1593,  that  "  Henry  VI."  was  acted 
•on  3  March,  1592,  that  "Titus  Andronicus"  was  acted 
on  25  January,  1594,  and  that  "  Lucrece  "  was  entered 
•on  the  Stationers'  books  9  May,  1594.  This  is  on  a  par 
with  the  assertion,  on  page  315,  that  Shakespeare  was 
traditionally  born  on  24  April  !  Take,  again,  the  account 
given  of  Burke.  Our  readers  will  probably  think  us 
jesting  when  we  tell  them  that  Prof.  Saintsbury  gravely 
informs  us  that  Burke  supported  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Is  the  Professor  unacquainted  with  the  two  finest 
speeches  which  have  ever  been  delivered  in  any 
'language  since  Cicero  ?  Can  he  possibly  be  ignorant 
that  Burke,  so  far  from  supporting  that  revolution,  did 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it?  The  whole  account  of 
Burke,  it  may  be  added,  is  full  of  inaccuracies.  The 
American  Revolution  was  not  broug"ht  about  under  a 
Tory  administration.  What  brought  that  revolution 
about  w-as  Charles  Townshend's  tax,  and  that  tax  was 
imposed  under  a  Whig  administration,  as  every  well- 
informed  Board-school  lad  would  know.  Burke  did  not 
Jose  his  seat  at  Bristol  owing  to  his  support  of  Roman 
Catholic  claims.  If  Prof.  Saintsbury  had  turned  to  one 
of  the  finest  of  Burke's  minor  speeches — the  speech 
addressed  to  the  electors  of  Bristol — he  would  have  seen 
that  Burke's  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  was 
only  one,  and  that  not  the  most  important,  of  the  causes 
which  cost  him  his  seat.  Similar  ignorance  is  dis- 
played in  the  remark  (p.  629)  that  "  Burke  joined, 
and  indeed  headed,  the  crusade  against  Warren 
Hastings,  in  1788."  The  prosecution  of  Warren 
Hastings  was  undertaken  on  Burke's  sole  initiative,  not 
in  1788  but  in  1785.  A  few  lines  onward  we  are  told 
that  the  series  of  Burke's  writings  on  the  French 
Revolution  "  began  with  the  '  Reflections,'  in  1790,  and 
was  continued  in  the  '  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,'  1790." 
"  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord"  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  French  Revolution,  except  collaterally  as  it  affected 
Burke's  public  conduct,  and  appeared,  not  in  1790  but 
in  1795. 

It  seems  impossible  to  open  this  book  anywhere 
without  alighting  on  some  blunder  or  some  inaccuracy. 
Speaking  (p.  277)  of  Willoughby's  well-known  "  Avisa," 
the  Professor  observes  that  nothing  is  known  of 
Willoughby  or  of  "  Avisa."  If  the  Professor  had  known 
anything  about  the  work  he  would  have  known  that 
^' Avisa  "  is  simply  an  anagram  made  up  of  the  initial 


letters  of  Anuins,  vxor,  invioltilti  sciiifyfr  tiiiiiiiidiiy  and 
that  nothing  is  known  of  "  Avisa  "  for  the  simple  reason 
that  nothing  is  known  of  the  site  of  More's  LUopia.  On 
p.  3(>o  we  are  told  that  I'hineas  I-'lctcher's  "  Piscatory 
l-'ciogues,"  which  are,  of  course,  confounded  with  his 
"  Sicelides,"  are  a  masque;  on  p.  f)24  that  Robertson 
wrote  a  history  of  Charles  I.  On  p.  4S2,  John  Pomfret, 
the  author  of  one  of  the  most  popular  poems  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  called  Thomas.  On  p.  358, 
Brutus,  the  legendary  founder  of  Britain,  is  actually 
described  as  the  son  of  .Kneas.  If  Prof.  Saintsbury 
w-ere  as  familiar  as  he  afiecls  to  be  with  (ieofl'rey  of 
Monmouth,  with  Layamon  and  the  early  metrical 
romances,  he  would  have  known  that  Brutus  is  fabled 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Sylvius,  the  son  of  Ascanius, 
and,  consequently,  the  great-grandson  of  ^neas. 
Many  of  the  Professor's  critical  remarks  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  he  assumes 
that  his  readers  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  verify 
his  references  or  question  his  dogmas.  We  will 
give  one  or  two  instances.  On  p.  468,  speaking 
of  seventeenth -century  prose,  he  says,  with  reference 
to  Milton,  "The  close  of  the  'Apology'  itself  is  a 
very  little,  though  only  a  very  little,  inferior  to  the 
'  Hydriotaphi.' "  By  the  "Apology"  he  can  only 
mean  the  "Apology  for  Smectymnuus,"  for  the 
defence  of  the  English  people  is  in  Latin.  Now, 
will  our  readers  credit  that  one  of  the  flattest,  clum- 
siest and  most  commonplace  passages  in  Milton's 
prose  writings,  as  any  one  may  see  who  turns  to  it,  is 
pronounced  "only  a  little  inferior"  to  one  of  the  most 
majestically  eloquent  passages  in  our  prose  literature. 
On  p.  652,  Swift's  style,  that  perfection  of  simple, 
unadorned  senno  pcdcstris — is  described  as  marked 
by  "volcanic  magnificence."  Indeed,  the  Professor's 
critical  dicta  are  as  amazing  as  his  facts.  We  have 
only  space  for  one  or  two  samples.  Cowley's 
"  Anacreontics"  are  "  not  very  far  below  Milton."  Dr. 
Donne  was  "the  most  gifted  man  of  letters  next  to 
Shakespeare."  Where  Bacon,  where  Ben  Jonson, 
where  Milton  are  to  stand  is  not  indicated.  Akenside's 
stilted  "  Odes  "  "  fall  not  so  far  short  of  Collins."  We 
wonder  what  our  Professor's  criterion  of  poetry  can  be. 

But  enough  of  the  Professor's  criticism,  which  is  as 
absurd  in  what  it  praises  as  in  what  it  censures.  Of 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  indiff'erence  to  exactness  and  accuracy 
In  details  and  facts  we  need  go  no  further  for  illus- 
trations than  to  his  dates.  Such  things  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  trifles  in  a  book  designed  to  be  a  book  of 
reference.  We  will  give  a  few  Instances.  We  are  In- 
formed on  p.  238  that  Ascham's  "Schoolmaster" 
was  published  in  1568  ;  it  was  published,  as  Its  title- 
page  shows,  In  1570.  Hume's  "  Dissertations  "  were 
first  published,  not  In  1762,  but  In  1757.  Bale's  flight 
to  Germany  was  not  in  1547,  when  such  a  step  would 
have  been  unnecessary,  but  in  1540.  Pecock  was,  we 
are  told,  translated  to  Chichester  In  1550,  exactly  ninety 
years  after  his  death  !  As  If  to  perplex  the  readers  of 
this  book,  two  series  of  dates  are  given  ;  we  have  the 
dates  in  the  narrative  and  the  dates  In  the  index,  and 
no  attempt  Is  made  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies. 
Accordingly  we  find  in  the  narrative  that  Caxton 
was  probably  born  In  14 15 — in  the  index  that  he 
was  born  In  1422  ;  in  the  narrative  that  Latimer, 
Fisher,  Gascoign  and  Atterbury  were  born  respectively 
In  1489,  In  1465,  about  1537  and  in  1672 — in  the 
index  that  they  were  born  respectively  In  1485, 
1459,  1525  and  1662  ;   in  the  narrative  Gay  was  born 


-in  the  index  he  was  born  In  168: 


In  the 


narrative  Collins  dies  In  1756,  and  Mrs.  Browning  is 
born  in  1806 — In  the  index  Collins  dies  In  1759,  and 
Mrs.  Browning  Is  born  In  1809.  The  narrative  tells  us 
that  Aubrey  was  born  in  1626,  and  John  Dyer  circa 
1688 — in  the  Index  that  Aubrey  was  born  In  1624  and 
Dyer  circa  1700.  In  the  index  Mark  Pattison  dies  In 
1884 — in  the  narrative  he  dies  in  1889.  In  Professor 
Saintsbury's  eyes  such  Indifference  to  accuracy  may  be 
venial  :  in  our  opinion  it  is  nothing  short  of  scandalous. 
It  is  assuredly  most  unfair  to  those  who  will  naturally 
expect  to  find  In  a  book  of  reference  trustworthy  In- 
formation. 

We  must  now  conclude,  though  we  have  very  far  from 
exhausted  the  list  of  errors  and  misstatements,  of 
feeblenesses  in  criticism  and  of  absurdities  in  theory 
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which  we  have  noted.  Nor  have  we  left  ourselves 
space  to  £jive  some  specimens  of  what,  to  borrow 
an  expression  from  Swift,  the  poverty  of  our  lan- 
g^uaire  compels  us  to  call  the  Professor's  "  style." 
If  our  criticism  of  this  book  shall  seem  unduly  harsh  we 
are  sorry,  but  a  more  exasperating^  writer  than  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury,  with  his  indifference  to  all  that 
should  he  dear  to  the  conscience  of  a  true  scholar, 
the  minified  coarseness,  triviality  and  arrogfance  of  his 
tone,  and  the  offensive  vulgarity  of  his  dicta  and  style — 
a  very  well  of  En<jlish  defiled — we  have  never  had  the 
misfortune  to  meet  with. 

FRANK  LOCKWOOD. 

"  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  :  A  Biographical  Sketch."  By 
Augustine  Birrell.    London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1898. 

'"PHE  story  of  Frank  Lockwood's  life,  told  by 
-Augustine  Birrell,  has  a  very  attractive  sound. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  that  such  a  book  could  be 
otherwise  than  highly  entertaining.  First  thoughts 
might  perhaps  suggest  that  there  was  a  danger  of  the 
life  of  one  wit,  written  by  another,  sharing  the  failure 
that  waits  on  the  proximity  of  two  wits  at  dinner,  but  it 
would  be  the  first  thought  of  a  cynic,  and  where  Frank 
Lockwood  comes  in,  there  is  no  room  for  cynicism.  If 
there  is  any  soul  harbouring  so  unworthy  a  thought,  let 
him  read  this  book,  and  his  cynicism  will  dry  up  as  an 
unhealthy  mist  in  sunshine.  And  yet  Lockwood's 
career  is  surely  one  the  critics — if  they  at  all  answer  to 
Disraeli's  diagnosis — would  fall  upon  with  the  energy  of 
jackals  and  the  laughter  of  hyasnas.  Not  only  was  he 
a  great  success,  but  a  great  success  in  a  line  where 
ignominious  failure  is  the  rule,  and  where  failure  means 
idle  hands  to  put  in  empty  pockets.  A  life  of  unin- 
terrupted success — of  steady  movement  upwards — in 
circumstances  unvaryingly  stimulating,  never  depressing 
— a  life  there  was  no  hid  skeleton  to  mock — who  could 
help  envying  such  a  man  ?  But  when  you  saw  him  and 
knew  him,  you  did  not  envy  :  rather  you  expanded  in  the 
warmth  of  his  success,  and  were  glad  that  sometimes  the 
battle  is  to  the  strong  and  the  race  to  the  swift.  It  may 
be  that  Lockwood  had  not  greater  gifts  than,  or  even  as 
great  as,  some  men  the  world  has  not  heard  of — it  may  be 
he  would  never  have  attained  his  great  success  without 
assistance  from  fortune  ;  but  either  way  it  is  clear,  and 
one  inevitably  felt  it,  that  in  his  case,  fortune  for  once 
blundered  into  a  good  choice.  It  is  not  so  much  what 
he  actually  did — Q.C.,  M.P.,  law  officerof  the  Crown — 
that  is  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  successful  and 
ambitious  barrister  ;  but  he  achieved  it  lightly,  without 
the  usual  drawbacks.  He  began  well  with  a  university 
education,  and  if  his  scholarship  was  no  striking 
testimony  to  Cambridge  teaching,  he  did  not  go  down 
without  learning  the  secret  of  college  life.  Cambridge 
was  followed  by  the  Bar  with  practically  none  of  that 
indeterminate  parenthesis,  which  tries  so  many  Univer- 
sity men  on  their  entrance,  or  would-be  entrance,  into 
the  world.  "Call"  in  1872  in  its  turn  was  followed 
almost  immediately  by  success  ;  his  first  year  brought 
him  briefs  to  the  value  of  125  guineas,  the  second  year 
265  guineas.  By  1875  ^e  was  making  ;^'6oo  a  year, 
which  was  raised  the  year  after  to  over  a  thousand. 
"  Nor,"  says  his  biographer,  "  did  he  ever  know  what  it 
was  to  be  rebuffed  in  his  professional  fortimes."  Round 
his  profession;!!  success  grew  everytiiing  else  that  makes 
life  worth  living  ;  friends  -really  so,  not  acquaintances- 
in  troops,  the  society  of  the  men  and  women  best  worth 
knowing  in  his  time,  wife,  family,  an  ideal  home. 
Moreover  his  work,  though  strenuous  in  the  extreme, 
was  the  very  opposite  of  monotonous,  his  practice 
embracing  the  causes  cclcbrcs  of  every  class.  Then, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting,  he  knew  how  to  enjoy  a 
holiday,  being  a  sportsman  and  lover  of  the  country. 
Like  Macbeth,  Lockwood  "had  it  all,"  but  it  never  so 
much  as  occurred  to  the  world  -even  the  world — to 
suspect  that  he  "played  foully  for  it."  The  severest 
thing  one  ever  heard  said  of  him  was  that  he  was  no 
lawyer,  the  one  envious  expression  the  unsuccessful 
toiler  at  the  Law  Reports  allowed  his  overwrought 
feelings.  There  was  not  much  in  it.  Lockwood  never 
professed  to  be  a  scientific  lawyer — how  many  are  ? 
perhaps  two  in  a  generation-  -but  he  had  a  better  grip 
of  law  than  many  legal  technicists,  for  he  realised  that 


English  law  is  but  a  collection  of  rules  of  conduct.  On 
one  occasion,  opposing  counsel  (the  nearest  perhaps  to  a 
scientific  lawyer  of  living  barristers)  asked  the  jury  tO' 
apply  the  principles  of  legal  science  to  the  facts  of  the 
particular  case  before  them.  Lockwood,  in  his  turn,, 
promptly  asked  them  to  apply  a  little  common  sense. 
The  jury,  we  may  presume,  did  so,  for  they  immediately 
found  in  his  favour.  One  is  tempted  to  inquire  into  the 
secret  of  such  a  man's  success  and  happiness.  Where 
did  it  lie  ?  Can  it  be  acquired  ?  But  such  prying  into 
the  hidden  things  of  life  would  be  rather  out  of  place 
here.  Introspection  was  not  at  all  in  Lockwood's  way. 
He  was  wise  enough  to  take  the  good  things  that  life 
brought  him,  and  thank  God.  Like  most  men  of  action, 
he  had  a  practical  belief  in  God — not  fromany  theological 
bias,  still  less  on  any  metaphysical  ground — nor  even 
was  it  so  much  bringing  up,  as  that  "  he  knew  enough 
about  human  nature  to  know  it  was  deeply  wounded 
somewhere,  and  sorely  stood  in  need  of  a  healer."' 
Truly,  it  is  invigorating  at  a  time  when  one's  ears  are 
constantly  assailed  with  the  fin  de  sie:le  whinings  of 
feeble  folk  to  dwell  on  this  strong  man,  who  did  his 
work  honestly  and  enjoyed  life,  who  knew  nothing  of 
problems,  but  much  of  duly. 

If  we  have  said  little  of  Mr.  Birrell,  he  will  be  the  first 
to  take  it  as  the  best  compliment  we  can  pay  him.  In 
truth,  we  have  not  been  thinking  of  Mr.  Birrell  but  of 
his  subject;  such  is  the  manner  of  his  book.  He  has  so. 
done,  and  not  overdone,  his  work,  that  we  feel  at  once 
no  excuse  is  needed  for  writing  the  biography  of  a 
man  about  whom  the  main  thing  was  that  he  had  a 
heart,  and  a  heart  in  the  right  place.  Some  have  been 
heard  to  regret  that  Lockwood  died  before  he  was  a 
judge.  On  the  other  hand,  does  it  not  add  a  touch  to 
the  charm  of  his  career,  as  of  a  picture  or  a  story,  that 
it  leaves  something  to  the  imagination? 

PROFESSOR  DRYASDUST  ON  THE  HISTORY 
OF  CHEMISTRY. 

"A  History  of  Chemistry  from  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day."  By  Ernst  von  Meyer,  Ph.D. 
Translated  by  George  McGowan,  Ph.D.  Second 
Edition.     London  :  Macmillan.  1898. 

"X^riTH  the  single  exception  of  Robert  Boyle  alchemy 
*  *  and  chemistry  have  one  history  up  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  a  most  fascinating 
history  it  is,  imbued  to  the  full  with  the  mysteriousness 
of  the  age  which  produced  it ;  the  weird,  semi-mystical 
lives  of  the  alchemists  reflecting  themselves  in  their 
works,  crude  masses  of  unclassified  knowledge  bound 
together  by  the  most  diverse  of  ties,  surely  the 
strangest  mixture  of  fact  and  imagination,  credulity 
and  sheer  romance,  that  any  history  has  seen.  After 
the  close  of  the  period  during  which  the  Greek 
notion  of  the  elements  held  sway,  all  energies  were 
absorbed  in  a  search  for  the  mcrcnrius  phllosophorum 
— the  philosopher's  stone.  At  this  time  the  metals 
were  supposed  to  consist  of  mercury  and  sulphur,  with 
salt  thrown  in  a  little  later  on,  by  way  of  seasoning  no 
doubt.  The  large  part  played  by  mercury  in  the  work 
of  those  days  is  not  surprising;  it  was  a  substance  quite 
remarkable  enough  to  be  looked  upon  as  sufficiently 
changeable  and  mobile  to  be  the  basis  of  many 
things.  The  metals  had  the  various  planetary  signs  as^ 
their  symbols  :  alchemy  touched  medicine  on  the  one 
side,  astrology  and  the  black  arts  on  the  other.  Blind- 
folded i:  made  tentative  excursions  into  the  unknown 
and  inexplicable  fields  which  surrounded  it  ;  it  brought 
together  and  endeavoured  to  amalgamate  the  most 
distant  facts  and  theories,  and  it  produced  as  a 
consequence  the  most  delightful  of  absurdities  and 
extravagant  of  conceits.  The  roving  minds  and 
natures  of  the  alchemists,  their  wonderful  recipes  illus- 
trated by  mystical  coloured  drawings  of  lions  and 
tigers,  dragons  and  lilies,  their  continual  rediscoveries 
of  the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher's  stone,  which 
latter  would  change  thousands  of  ounces  of  mercury  into 
solid  gold,  fill  their  writings  with  a  strange  far-away 
interest  which  we  do  not  seek  to  escape  and  must  be 
slow  indeed  not  to  feel. 

But  for  Professor  Dryasdust  these  influences  do  not 
exist  ;  he  gives  us  a  long  account  of  alchemy  divided 
into  sections  and  subsections,  with  the  views  of  one  mai> 
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hoio  aiul  aiuUhcr  man  tlierc,  with  accounts  of  tlii>  extent 
oi  the  alchemists'  knowleilj^e  of"  pliarmacy,  nietalhirjjy, 
and  so  on  ananf^ed  iituler  separate  lieailin^s.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  weave  the  liistoiy  ot  alchem)'  intt>  a 
definite  whole,  and  present  it  to  us  as  a  livinj;'  thinj; 
lull  of  vital  interest.  The  Professor  is  too  unsym- 
pathetic lor  that.  We  <;^et  in  its  place  separate  and 
superficial  biof^raphies  of  dilVerent  men,  with  short 
accounts  of  their  labours,  acci'>mpanied  as  a  rule  by 
mildly  deprecatory  remarks.  It  is  most  amusin>;  to  see 
Professor  Dryasdust,  the  pedaj^oj^ue,  with  his  linj^'cr 
warniu'^^ly  uplitted,  as  he  says  in  substance:  "Foolish 
man!  Why  did  you  do  this?  And  how  was  it  that 
you  failed  to  observe  certain  facts  and  deduce  certain 
conclusions  which  must  have  been  self-evident  to  you  ? 
However  hif»-hly  I  endeavour  to  rate  your  efforts  the 
benefits  which  have  accrued  to  science  from  them  have 
indeed  been  but  slitjht."  This  sort  of  thinj^  is  too 
patronisingly  ludicrous  to  be  withstood.  To  the  patient 
chemist  of  to-day,  wearied  with  the  all-important  work 
of  determininij  whether  two  volumes  of  hydroijen  and  one 
of  oxyg'en  always  combine  with  absolute  exactitude  to 
the  fifth  place  of  decimals  to  form  water,  there  must 
be  something  stimulatintj  in  the  thoug'ht  of  such  men  as 
Basil  \'alentine,  Paracelsus,  Raymund  Lully  and  Albertus 
Magnus  !  But  Professor  Dryasdust  will  hear  nothing 
of  this.  Away  with  all  romance,  all  things  of  interest, 
all  quaintness  and  weirdness  ;  beware  the  dragons  and 
lilies,  the  elixirs  and  spirits  ;  to  read  about  Paracelsus 
and  his  Archeus,  the  good  genius  of  digestion,  is  not 
this  to  declare  yourself  sublimely  unwise  ?  None  of  these 
things  fall  in  with  the  Professor's  doctrines,  which  are 
based  on  utility,  and  they  may  go  to  the  wall. 

As  we  draw  nearer  our  own  times  the  Professor  does 
not  alter  his  treatment  of  history  save  for  a  brief  inter- 
lude on  the  death  of  the  phlogistic  system  and  its 
replacement  by  the  atomic  theory.  Here  the  book  is  at 
its  best,  dealing  with  the  three  greatest  names  of 
modern  chemistry — Lavoisier,  Berzelius  and  Liebig  ; 
here  the  Professor  seems  to  be  in  closer  contact  with  his 
subject,  to  feel  a  little  more  about  it  and  less  resemble 
some  sort  of  classifying  and  tabulating  machine.  The 
book  is  rather  a  brief  encyclopajdia  than  anything 
else  ;  you  can  look  in  the  index,  turn  up  a  man's  name, 
find  out  where  and  when  he  lived,  where  he  died  and 
what  he  chiefly  occupied  himself  about ;  or  you  can  look 
under  the  section  headed,  say,  "  Carboxylic  Acids,"  and 
find  a  brief  resume  of  their  exciting  careers  from  the 
time  of  Liebig  to  that  of  Kolbe  and  the  present  day. 
All  of  which  may  be  very  nice  on  the  laboratory  book- 
shelf, but  scarcely  goes  to  make  a  history  as  we  under- 
stand it.  Yet  the  book  is  a  classical  piece  of  work,  if  by 
this  we  understand  one  which  is  very  learned,  very 
heavy,  very  solid  and  very  German. 

Mr.  McGowan's  translation  cannot  have  been  a 
labour  of  love,  otherwise  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
account  for  the  Germanisms  which  find  a  place  there. 
The  new  edition  has  been  considerably  augmented 
and  brought  up  to  date,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
recent  work  nothing  of  importance  has  been  omitted. 
But  it  is  a  book  of  reference  for  the  serious  student  ; 
no  vivid  imagination,  no  play  of  fancy  or  original  turn 
of  thought  lightens  its  pages  ;  it  is  an  artificial  desert, 
admirable  only  for  the  labour  involved  in  its  preparation. 
There  may  be  some  who  like  travelling  in  the  desert, 
but  they  must  go  well  equipped,  for  they  will  find  no 
oases. 

MODERN  EUROPE. 

"  The  Historical  Development  of  Modern  Europe,  from 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Present  Time."  By 
Charles  M.  Andrews,  Associate  Professor  of 
History  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Vol.  H.  1850-97. 
New  York  and  London  :  Putnams.  i8g8. 

THE  history  of  our  own  times,  though,  under  that 
and  other  titles,  it  has  been  attempted  by  many 
hands,  has  not  yet  been  written  with  any  approach  to 
success.  The  record  is  either  diluted  with  insignificant 
details  or  condensed  to  pemmican  point.  By  avoiding 
both  these  faults.  Professor  Charles  Andrews,  in  the 
second  and  final  volume  of  his  "Modern  Europe"  has 
shown  that  he  is  gifted  with  one  of  the  qualities 
essential  to  an  historian.  It  is  mainly  by  his  judicious 
selection  and  rejection  of  facts  that  he  contrives  to  gain 


and  keep  the  attention  of  his  readers.  In  this  he  is 
assisted  by  a  simple  though  not  ungraceful  style. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  fluency  of  his  pen  which  has  tempted 
him  into  the  not  infrequent  inaccuracies  that  occur  in 
his  pages.  Who,  for  instance,  was  Lord  Loftus  ?  But 
perhaps  an  .American  writer  should  not  be  asked  to 
understand  the  niceties  of  ICnglish  titles  so  lovingly 
stutiieil  by  his  coimtry-women.  We  accept  the  ex- 
cuse. Hut  who  was  Count  Bendetti  ?  These  are 
small  matters,  it  may  be  said,  yet  they  set  the  critic's 
teeth  on  an  etlge,  and  gravely  impair  the  value 
of  what,  with  the  help  of  its  capital  index,  might 
be  made  a  useful  book  of  reference.  It  is  pretty 
sure  to  run  into  a  second  edition,  and  we  advise  the 
author  to  see  that  these  and  many  similar  errors  are 
corrected  by  some  painstaking  person  with  a  turn  for 
matters  of  fact.  At  the  same  lime  a  few  more  dates 
might  be  inserted,  so  as  to  facilitate  reference  to  official 
documents  and  old  files  of  newspapers  for  points  on 
which  the  student  may  require  more  information  than  is 
provided  in  these  facile  pages  facile,  but  not  super- 
ficial. The  main  impression  which  they  leave  on  the 
mind  is  that  of  absolute  fairness  on  the  author's  part. 
He  displays,  and  probably  entertains,  no  prepossessions 
either  for  or  against  Monarchical  institutions,  and  he 
describes  the  duel  between  Germany  and  France, 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  between  Beaconsfield  and 
Alexander  III.'s  Ministers,  without  any  partisan  feeling. 
And  this  he  does  without  taking  all  the  blood  and 
colour  out  of  his  story. 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  no  inconsiderable  merit. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  summary  of  events 
is  in  any  special  degree  authentic  and  authoritative. 
There  is  no  sign  that  he  has  had  access  to  an)- 
documents  which  are  not  open  to  the  general  public, 
or  even  that  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems 
before  him — the  mysteries  as  well  as  the  histories  of 
this  last  half-century — any  exceptional  insight  or 
powers  of  reflection.  His  judgments  are  those  of 
the  ordinary,  fair-minded,  reasonable  man  dealing 
with  matters  of  common  knowledge.  .\nd  more  than 
once  he  has  the  candour  to  intimate  that  the  whole  truth 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  light.  If  there  is  no  trace  of 
inspiration  in  his  work,  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  spared 
all  attempts  at  dogmatism,  and,  though  we  cannot  point 
to  any  results  of  independent  research,  there  is  no 
ground  to  complain  of  indolence  or  misrepresentation. 
In  short,  the  book  may  be  recommended  to  anybody 
who  wishes  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean events  between  1S50  and  1897,  or  to  refresh  his 
memory  of  things  that  happened  in  his  own  lifetime — 
just  the  things  that  are  apt  to  be  confused  in  a  busy 
man's  mind.  Professor  Ai.drews  has  been  careful  to 
bring  his  record  down  to  date,  though  some  of  his 
most  recent  additions  strike  us  as  unduly  brief  and 
almost  perfunctory.  But  this  may  be  because  we  have 
ourselves  failed  to  view  the  last  few  years  in  their 
proper  historical  perspective.  Writing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  author,  perhaps,  is  already  placed 
in  that  detached  position  which,  by  those  who  live  in 
the  very  arena  of  an  exciting  scene,  is  only  to  be  at- 
tained after  the  lapse  of  a  few  decades.  Let  us,  at 
least,  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Probably  it  will  not  be  generally  considered  a  fault  in 
the  writer  that  his  judgments  are  uniformly  gentle  and 
his  beliefs  optimistic.  It  is  the  fashion  of  an  inverti- 
brate  age  to  regard  everybody  "  as  rather  a  good  fellow 
if  only  you  know  him  well  enough  " — one  of  the  many 
foolish  speeches  which  have  been  imputed  as  wisdom  to 
a  famous  academical  person  by  his  admiring  young 
men.  We  are  presented  in  these  pages  with  the  side 
that  is  not  seamy  of  such  statesmen  as  Bismarck, 
Napoleon  HI.,  and  PobyedonostsefT.  The  doctoring  of 
the  Ems  despatch  by  King  William's  minister — in  order 
to  rush  France  into  a  declaration  of  war— is  politely- 
described  as  preparing  for  the  press  a  "  condensed 
account"  which  "sinned  greatl)'  in  the  matter  of 
omissions."  The  desertion  of  Austria  by  France  in 
1866  is  accounted  for,  not  by  any  intentional  disloyalty 
at  the  Tuileries,  but  because  the  Imperial  intriguer 
found  himself  in  "a  position  that  made  straightforward 
dealing  impossible."  And  the  persecution  of  the 
Russian  Jews  by  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  is 
attributed  to  a  desire  to  eradicate  all  disintegrating 
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forces,  and  to  make  llie  ortliodox  faitli  and  Slavic  blood 
supreme  in  the  Empire.   These,  we  admit,  are  considera- 
tions which  may  fairly  be  urged  by  the  candid  historian. 
Indeed,  they  are  things  that  ought  to  be  said.  But 
they  do  not  state  the  whole  case,  or  half  of  it.  The 
optimism  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  Professor  Andrews 
is  seen  in  his  final  survey  of  affairs  in  Austria-Hungar}' 
and  in  Italy.    At  a  time  when  the  Dual  Kingdom  is 
torn  by  dissension,  and  seems  only  connected  by  the 
existence  of  a  common  Ruler,  now  far  advanced  in  years, 
it  appears  almost  ironical  to  assert  that  the  complex 
peoples  of  Cisleithania  are  held  firmly  together  by  a 
common  system  of  administration  (what  of  the  Czechs  in 
the  Bohemian  Diet  ?)  ;   that  Transleithania  is  united 
under  a  compact  nationality  and  a  "powerful  Diet" 
(which  thwarts  and  defies  impartially  every  Minister 
appointed  by  the  Crown);  finally,  that  the  two  States 
are  "  joined  together  without  likelihood  of  separation," 
and  that  the  Ausg-lcich  is  no  longer  a  theoretical  ex- 
periment,   but  "a   political  necessity."     Even  more 
sanguine,  in  view  of  the  actual  facts,  is  the  review  of  the 
present  position  in  Italy.     It  is  worth  quotation — not  by 
way  of  ridicule,  since  it  is  partly  true  :  "  Should  she  be 
able  to  find  a  modus  vivendi  with  Europe  that  would 
admit  of  a  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  ligrhteninsf  of 
the  weight  of  taxation,  and  to  arrive  at  some  under- 
standing with  the  Church  that  would  bring  the  Clergy 
and  the  loyal  Catholics  to  her  support,  and  prevent 
them  from  allying  with  her  enemies  the  Socialists  and 
Republicans,  she  would  certainly  have  no  difficulty,  as 
past  events  have  shown,  in  maintaining  her  position  as 
a  strong  and  independent  Constitutional  Monarchy." 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  politest  possible  way  of  an- 
nouncing that  a  country  has  entered  into  treaties  which 
she  cannot  keep,  is  crushed  with  taxation  yet  unable  to 
pay  her  way,  and  is  distracted  with  religious  feuds, 
political  disaffection,  and  general  anarchy.      But  for 
these  drawbacks,  we  agree  with  Professor  Andrews 
that  the  out-look  for  King  Humbert's  subjects  is  far 
from  liopeless  or  discouraging. 

THE  SALT  OF  LIFE. 

"  Common  Salt."    By  C.  Godfrey  Giimpel  :  London, 
Sonnenschein.  1898. 

A  CURIOUS  and  interesting  experiment,  well  known 
to  every  doctor  and  biologist,  illustrates  the 
Importance  of  common  salt  in  the  vital  economy  of  the 
body.  If  a  drop  of  fresh  blood,  obtained  for  instance 
by  pricking  the  finger,  be  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope it  will  be  seen  that  the  red  corpuscles,  the 
carriers  of  oxygen  in  the  body,  rapidly  lose  their  smooth 
contours  and  become  prickled  like  the  fretful  porcupine. 
This  change,  which  is  a  preliminary  to  death,  takes 
place  still  more  rapidly  if,  for  optical  convenience,  the 
drop  has  been  diluted  v.'ith  ordinary  water.  If  a  minute 
grain  of  salt  be  added  some  of  the  little  cells  will  regain 
their  original  shape,  and,  if  a  weak  mixture  of  salt  and 
water  is  used  as  the  original  diluting  agent,  the  de- 
generative changes  are  retarded  for  a  considerable 
time.  I'rom  such  an  experiment  the  student  is  led  to  the 
general  rule  that  all  tissues  which  he  wishes  to  examine 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  of  life  must  be 
placed  in  a  weak  solution  of  salt.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  cell,  every  tissue  in  the  living  body  of  man  is 
bathed  in  a  juice  containing  about  6  per  cent,  of 
common  salt,  and  a  solution  very  slightly  stronger  than 
this  is  known  to  physiologists  as  "normal  salt  solu- 
tion," or  as  the  French  term  it  "  artificial  serum."  The 
living  tissues  are  more  at  home  in  this  th;in  in  any  other 
mixture  that  can  be  made  up  artificially.  When  for 
instance,  after  serious  loss  of  blood  it  is  desired  to 
stimulate  the  heart  by  replacing  in  the  vessels  a  bulk  of 
fluid,  normal  salt,  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  is  employed.  The  importance  of  this  mineral 
constituent  of  the  body  has  been  known  for  long.  Salt 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  vital 
functions.  Forming  as  it  does  an  important  element  in 
the  flesh  of  all  animals  used  as  food,  it  is  probable  that 
carnivorous  creatures,  devouring  their  food  raw  and 
full  of  its  natural  fluids,  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of 
salt  in  this  indirect  fashion.  But  the  case  is  different 
with  vegetarian  feeders.  Bunge,  the  great  German 
physiological  chemist,  showed  that  most  plants  contain 


very  little  common  salt  and  a  considerable  bulk  of 
potash  compounds.  Potash  salts  appear  to  exercise  a 
deleter  ious  influence  upon  the  blood,  but  this  effect  is 
counteracted  by  an  abundant  supply  of  common  salt. 
From  one  or  from  both  of  these  reasons  results  the 
salt  hunger  so  well  known.  Vegetarian  tribes  will 
barter  their  all  or  endure  the  greatest  hardships  for  a 
supply  of  salt.  Oxen,  sheep,  cattle,  deer  and  antelopes 
in  their  native  wilds  traverse  immense  distances  to  visit 
salt  springs  or  to  devour  some  of  the  few  vegetables 
which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  salt. 

These  and  many  kindred  facts  Mr.  Giimpel  sets  out 
with  knowledge,  clearness  and  vivacity.  He  has 
evidently  read  widely  and  assimilated  a  great  part  of 
\yhat  he  has  read.  Were  his  purpose  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  reader  to  the  interesting  problems 
of  the  human  body  in  health  and  disease,  we  should  be 
content  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  text  and  to  praise 
his  sermon.  But  he  is  persuaded  that  most  civilised 
men  eat  too  little  salt,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
ailments  are  due  to  a  lack  of  salt  in  our  systems.  He 
prints  a  terrifying  appendix  consisting  of  a  list  of  recent 
sudden  deaths  obscurely  attributed  to  apoplexy  or  to 
heart-failure,  and  suggests  that  his  treatment  might 
have  prevented  them.  He  advises  salt  for  cholera, 
cancer,  nervous  complaints,  gout  and  uric  acid,  colds, 
influenza,  consumption,  diphtheria,  fevers,  tropical  com- 
plaints, sunstroke,  plague  and  certain  other  diseases. 
He  implores  every  one  in  health  or  out  of  health  to  put 
a  pinch  of  salt  in  every  cup  of  tea,  to  put  a  pinch  of  salt 
in  every  cup  of  cofTee,  and  above  all  to  take,  night  and 
morning,  as  much  salt  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  water,  as 
will  lie  heaped  up  on  the  surface  of  a  shilling.  We  may 
say  at  once  that  we  cannot  see  much  harm  in  the  pre- 
scription, and,  so  far,  it  differs  immensely  from  many 
of  the  nostrums  lauded  by  amateur  physicians.  In 
some  cases  not  improbably  it  might  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  good.  Salt  is  an  important  constituent  in 
many  of  the  waters  of  Spas  resorted  to  by  chronic 
invalids.  It  is  a  mild  tonic,  digestive  and  stimulant 
and  in  the  solution  suggested  by  Mr.  Giimpel  certainly 
would  be  much  mo^e  wholesome  than  the  nightcap 
of  whisky  and  water  or  the  preprandial  cup  of  tea. 
In  the  case  of  infants  reared  on  artificial  food  con- 
taining sugar  but  no  salt,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Mr.  Giimpel  is  ;ight  in  pointing  out  a  dietetic 
mistake. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Giimpel  has  not  made  even 
the  beginning  of  a  case  for  his  drug  as  a  prophylactic 
and  specific.  For  the  establishment  of  his  thesis  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  a  great  body  of 
empirical  evidence  or  a  very  cogent  set  of  experimental 
proofs.  The  author  has  done  neither.  So  far  as 
empirical  evidence  goes  he  is  content  with  a  few  cases 

such  as  the  following  :  "  Mr.  Frederick  H  suffered 

from  a  severe  attack  of  a  constitutional  disease  (rheu- 
matism ?),  which  left  him  so  powerless  that  he  could  not 
hold  himself  erect,  and  v^'as  unable  to  walk,  except 
under  great  stress.  He  consulted,  according  to  his 
statement,  a  number  of  physicians  but  without  relief. 
After  four  weeks'  use  of  the  salt  solution  he  found  him- 
self strong  enough  to  do  '  what  he  had  despaired  of 
ever  doing  again,  viz.,  walk  across  Regent's  Park  and 
ascend  Primrose  Hill.'"  Mr.  Gumpel  must  know  well  that 
nearly  every  advertised  specific  gets  cases  of  that  kind 
by  the  dozen,  and  that  many  of  these  cases  are  probably 
quite  genuine  although  the  remedies  have  no  efficacy. 
It  is  only  when  such  empirical  evidence  has  been  care- 
fully sifted  and  classified  and  has  reached  a  great  bulk 
that  it  is  of  the  smallest  importance.  So  far  as  experi- 
mental evidence  goes,  Mr.  Ginnpel  has  even  less  to  say 
for  himself.  To  establish  his  case  it  would  of  course  be 
necessary  to  show  in  a  number  of  cases  the  coincidence 
of  disease  or  ill-health  with  an  abnormally  small  amount 
of  salt  and  an  association  between  recovery  and  the 
attainment  of  the  normal  proportions.  We  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  deny  the  importance  of  salt  regula- 
tion in  the  body,  although  we  think  it  highly  improbable 
that  a  single  agent  can  have  the  extremely  wide  relation 
to  different  diseases  suggested  by  this  author.  Mr. 
Giimpel  apparently  has  been  in  possession  of  his  theory 
at  least  since  1871.  It  seems  to  us  extraordinary  that 
a  man  so  evidently  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
scientific  investigation  should  have  refrained  so  long 
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^HAT  should  be  the  manner  of  popular  Protestant 
'     theology  ?    Apparently,  judging  from  Dr.  Well- 


;  Pocomber,  i 

from  a  practical  Invostigalion  himself.  If  he  lu-lioves 
th  it  an  absence  J{  sail  is  so  frequently  a  cause  ot  death, 
whv  has  he  not  done  to  nature  to  see  ?  Let  hun  begm 
bv  comparing  th3  proportion  of  salt  m  a  given  weight 
oi"  material  froili  the  bodies  of  a  number  ot  men  or 
•uiimals  dead  from  disease  with  the  proportions  tound  in 
similar  material'  taken  from  bodies  killed  in  nornial 
health.  Verv  IHtle  rellection  would  suggest  to  him 
similar  lines  of  experimental  inquiry.  1 1  he  will  produce 
the  results  of  si  ch  investigations  he  may  be  certain  that 
even  the  medical  men  whom  he  is  so  ready  to  abuse 
will  listen  to  him.  But  in  the  meantime  we  cannot  be 
surprised  if  they  refuse  to  take  down  their  door-plates, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  an  a  prior/  theory  refer  their 
patients  to  the  nearest  grocer. 

A  SCHOOLMASTKR'S  HOPE  OK  IMMORTALITY. 
"The  Hope  of  Immortality."    An  Essay  by  the  Rev. 
1.  E.  C.  Welldon.    London  :  Seeley.  1S98. 

W    -  „ 

don's  attitude,  a  deprecatory  modesty,  and  a  cautious  un- 
certainty as  befits  one  belonging  to  a  Church  which  does 
not  claim  the  privilege  of  infallibility.    As  Dr.  Welldon 
says,  "The  object  of  writing  is  to  please  some  one,  and 
attain  "  Protestantism  is  the  democracy  of  religion  it 
appeals  to  the  people,  not  because  they  are  always  wise 
or  competent  judges  of  religious  any  more  than  ot 
political  questions,  but  becansc  conscience  is  sacred  and 
supreme,  and,  where  many  minds  are  brought  to  bear 
upon   a   subject,  the  prejudices  and  peculiarities  ot 
individuals  are  corrected,  and  because  candour  is  a  part 
of  religion,  and  truth  in  itself  is  great  and  it  prevails. 
A  truly  delightful  and  lucid  statement.  What  a  picture  is 
suggested  of  an  infinite  number  of  individuals  all  being 
candid  to  the  verge  of  rudeness,  and  all  the  possessors 
of  a  variety  of  subjective  truths  out  of  the  contest  be- 
tween which  one  great  prevalent  and  objective  truth  is 
to  appear.  The  Roman  theologian  of  to-day  claims  to  be 
inheritor  by  right  of  uninterrupted  descentof  the  treasures 
of  knowledge  of  the  past ;  he  stands  on  an  upper  step 
of  the  ladder  of  tradition.     The  popular  Evangelical 
theologian  does  not  trust  himself  on  a  ladder.  He 
cares  nothing  for  precedent,  takes  nothing  for  granted, 
and  is  hugely  delighted  when  he  happens  to  be  at  one 
with  a  scientist.    Dr.  Welldon's  essay  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  written  for  the  average  man.     It  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  a  popular  presentment  of  subjects 
whose  very  nature  demands  logical  and  philosophical 
treatment,  and  trained  intellectual  appreciation,  does  not 
fail  to  please  alike  the  scholar  whom  its  insufficiency 
exasperates,  and  the  unlearned  whom  its  inevitable 
intricacies  discourage. 

Dr.  Welldon   has,  however,  the    qualities    of  his 
defects,  and  his  performance  is  in  some  respects  better 
than  his  prefatory  promise.     If  he  is  apologetic  and 
uncertain,  he  is  scrupulously  fair,  and  wide-minded  to 
a  fault.    We  say  fault,  for  illumination  rarely  comes  to 
the  coldly  impartial,  and  inspiration  is  denied  to  the 
cautious.'   If  inclined  to  be  discursive  and  tiresomely 
explanatory,  he  is  always  clear,  though  his  arguments 
occasionally  lack  closeness,  and    his   employment  of 
terms  philosophical  exactitude.     He  confuses  the  soul's 
faculties  with  its  qualities,  and  is  vague  in  his  use  of  the 
technical  word,  substance.     He  fails  too  to  perceive  that 
the  spiritual  faculty  of  the  soul  (which  is  deadened  in 
many)  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  an  element  of  hurnan 
nature  co-existent  and  equal  with  the  soul.  Having 
assumed  a  general  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  vital 
principle  or  soul-informing  organisms  (for  an  attack  on 
materialism  is  no  part  of  his  plan),  the  author  proceeds 
to  define  the  terms  "Immortality"  and  "Soul"  before 
advancing  evidences  for  the  belief  for  which  he  pleads. 
Immortality,  in  itself  a  negative  term,  may  convey  many 
distinct  and  positive  ideas.     Four  of  such  theories  are 
stated  and  rejected  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Metempsy- 
chosis, old  as  the  Egyptians,  modern  as  Fourier,  Spinoza's 
doctrine  of  absorption  into  a  universal  soul,  Comte's 
suggestion  of  a  vague  immortality  of  fame,  and  any 
theory  of  conditional  immortality,  are  shown  to  be 
unsatisfactory  and  unworthy.     It  is  from  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself  that  we  draw  conclusions 
as  to  the  nature  if  not  the  conditions  of  its  eternal 
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existence    and    continuance    of    ideiilily.       for  even 
Hurmeister,  as  far  as  we  remember,  owns  that  identity 
does  not  lie  in  matter  but  in  form,  which  is  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  potential  germ  which  we  call  .soul,  nutritive 
in  plants,  sentient  and  nutritive  in  animals,  noetic  or 
rational  in  man.    The  question  has  arisen  of  late  as  to 
whether  immortality  is  the  inalienable  attribute  ot  the 
lower  as  well  as  highest  order  of  soul.     If  we  assert 
that  the  vital  principle  informing  all  organisms  is  in  its 
nature  indestructible,  then  we  must  necessarily  antici- 
pate a  future  world  of  plants  and  animals  as  well  as 
men.     And  this  theory  would  (like  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy)  be  merely  an  it  fortiori  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  perfect  soul  of 
man.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that  it 
the  operation  of  the  soul  belongs  only  to  the  composi- 
tum,  i.e.,  soul  and  body  combined,  then  it  cannot  exist 
apart  from  the  same,  and  as  operation  is  life,  the  souls 
of  lower  organisms  perish  with  the  compositum.  It 
is  on  evidences  contained  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
human  soul  that  thinkers  of  all  ages  have  founded 
their  belief  in  its  immortality.     The  chief  arguments 
may  be  briefly  stated  thus.    The  soul  is  immaterial, 
ind'iscerptible,  indissoluble  and  therefore^  immortal.   _  It 
is  subjectively  and  objectively  self-subsistent,  i.e.,  in- 
dependent of  matter  in  its  apprehension  of  universal 
ideas.     Its  aspirations  crave  satisfaction  and  consum- 
mation, its  faculties  demand  scope  and  perfection  of 
activity  in  eternity. 

FICTION. 

"Turkish    Bonds."      By    May    KendalL  London: 
Pearson. 

THIS  book  should  have  appeared  in  its  present  form  a 
little  time  ago,  when  our  hearts  were  lacerated  week 
by  week  by  the  pitiful  tale  of  the  massacred  Armenian.  He 
is^  a  little  stale  just  now,  but  "Turkish  Bonds"  dishes 
him  up,  heroic,  innocent  and  martyred,  with  some  skill 
and  much  lively  writing.  Ihe  insinuation  that  the 
holders  of  Turkish  bonds  had  their  own  reasons  for 
closing  their  ears  to  Armenian  bowlings  is  a  little 
severe".  But  Miss  May  Kendall  sees  one  point  of  view 
steadily  all  through  her  book,  which  probably  adds  to 
the  vigour  of  her  style,  even  if  it  lessens  the  force  of 
her  argument.  There  is  plenty  of  interest  in  the  doings 
of  Kenyon  &  Co.  apart  from  their  cause. 

"Mistress  Nancy  Molesworth.' 
London  :  Bowden. 
This  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Hocking's  many 
books  of  Cornish  adventure.  Nancy  Molesworth  is  an 
heiress,  and  plotted  against  by  all  and  sundry  ;  which 
gives  the  traditional,  handsome  young  hero,  all  height 
and  sinew,  an  excellent  chance  to  come  to  many  and 
frequent  blows  on  her  behalf.  He  is  no  prig,  the  hero, 
neither  Is  his  pretty  maid,  and  both  deserve  the  satis- 
factory end  which  Mr.  Hocking  has  evolved  with  much 
ingenuity  out  of  a  maze  of  difficulty.  There  Is  some- 
thing that  reminds  one  of  the  Doone  family  in  the 
lawless  house  of  KlUigrew.  The  fighting  brother  who 
loved  a  good  enemy  as  his  own  soul  is  a  picturesque 
and  humorous  character.  The  whole  book  Is  written 
for  "  grown-ups,"  but  could  do  no  conceivable  harm  to 
a  school-boy. 

"The  Man  in  the  Check  Suit,"  by  T.  W.  H.  Delf 
(Jarrold),  is  rather  a  rigmarole,  in  which  the  reader  gets 
as  bewildered  as  the  characters,  who  are_  mostly  .the 
victims  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  practical  joke  on  the 
part  of  an  elderly  man.  This  worthy  person  has  his 
misgivings  as  to  the  character  of  a  certain  brother  of 
his.  So  he  disappears  and  causes  the  rumour  of  his 
death  to  circulate,  all  to  test  this  brother's  conduct 
towards  his  widow  and  orphan.  That,  incidentally,  the 
last  two  go  through  agonies  of  grief  and  are  exposed 
to  everything  that  Is  disagreeable  only  thickens  the 
jovial  plot.  There  is  not  even  ingenuity  in  the  carrying- 
out  of  the  far-fetched  notion,  for  It  is  essential  to  the 
action  that  a  man  of  precisely  the  same  name  should 
actually  die  at  the  moment  of  the  elderly  gentleman's 
supposed  death.  The  name  in  question  being  "Jonathan 
Bobbin,"  the  reader  will  easily  form  his  own  ideas 
of  the  probability  of  the  thing. 


By  Joseph  Hocking. 
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"Judith  Boldero,"  by  William  J.  Dawson  (Bowden), 
just  escapes  being  a  really  strong  book.  It  has  the 
elements  of  strength.  The  tragedy  of  the  plot  is  not 
bombastic  ;  Judith  herself  is,  or  should  be,  a  very 
striking  figure.  The  execution  of  Stephen  and  the 
furious  agony  of  his  mother  all  go  to  make  up  what 
should  be  an  almost  painfully  dramatic  effect — and  yet 
the  effect  is  hardly  there.  Some  intangible  want  of 
passion  in  the  style,  some  weakness  upon  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  lay  a  finger,  baulks  the  author's 
intention  from  first  to  last.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Dawson 
diff"uses  what  literary  gift  he  possesses  over  too  many 
widely  differing  styles.  His  "  Thro'  Lattice  Windows  '' 
is  the  very  mildest  of  village  chronicles,  and  his  "  House 
of  Dreams,"  ag-ain,  is  on  yet  other  lines.  He  may  be 
finding  his  feet  all  this  time  :  the  future  will  show.  In 
the  meantime,  "Judith  Boldero,"  if  not  as  strong  as  it 
set  out  to  be,  is  still  stronger  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. 

"A  Drama  in  Sunshine,"  by  H.  A.  Vachell  (Mac- 
millan)  is  hardly  the  optimistic,  aggressively  cheerful 
production  that  it  sounds.  Indeed,  hard  blows, 
intriguing  damsels,  murderous  Irishmen,  and  de- 
structive fires  are  plentiful  enough  to  prevent  any 
"  cornfed  "  ease  on  the  part  of  the  characters.  The 
"Sunshine"  of  the  title  is  the  real  sunshine  of  the 
Pacific  ;  the  scenes  are  laid  picturesquely,  and  occasion- 
ally an  adventure,  such  as  the  fight  which  Joan  Fabian 
and  Chiilingworth  have  with  the  fire,  is  treated  very 
vigorously  and  well.  The  whole  book  is  readable,  and 
the  happy  ending  will  please  those  readers  who  can 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  Damaris'  husband 
was  a  man  who  could  stop  short  at  one  single  infidelity 
and  live  happily  ever  after  with  a  wife  of  the  Damaris 
kind. 

"The  Star  Child,"  by  Winifred  Graham  (Hurst  & 
Blackett),  was  a  music.il  genius  with  a  wicked  uncle. 
The  wicked  uncle  wanted  to  be  a  musical  genius  too  ; 
so  he  shut  up  the  Star  Child,  sucked  his  brains,  and 
printed  his  original  compositions  as  if  they  were  his 
own.  But  one  day  the  Star  Child  got  into  a  concert 
hall  and  played  to  people,  saying,  "  You  see,  I  made 
those  books  of  music  with  '  Boardman  '  written  outside, 
and  the  tunes  of  operas  and  things,  but  nobody  ever 
knew,  as  uncle  said  I  was  mad,  and  shut  me  up." 
What  "  uncle"  subsequently  said  is  not  on  record. 

"The  Custom  of  the  Country,"  by  John  Finnemore 
(Lawrence  &  Bullen),  has  something  in  common  with 
the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  of  that  name,  though  it 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  book  has  no  coarseness 
about  it,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Finnemore's  Welsh 
maidens  the  "  custom"  is  confined  to  their  lovers  and 
would-be  husbands,  and  is  thought  equivalent  to  a 
betrothal.  Still,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  his  heroine 
looked  coldly  upon  in  England,  and  her  prenuptial  son 
regarded  in  the  orthodox  way.  It  is  a  clever  and  de- 
cidedly original  story. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINT.S. 

'V'he  Works  of  Henry  Fielding."    With  an  Introduction  by 
Etiiiiund  Gosse.    London  :  Constable. 

THE  new  Fielding,  which  opens  with  "Joseph  Andrews,"  as 
old  prescription  demands,  is  a  comely  rc-issue,  the  binding 
of  an  exr(,-ll(;nt  texture  and  hue,  the  pajjcr  of  a  good  regard  and 
an  admirable  substance.  Altogether,  with  the  types  of  the 
Chiswitk  Press,  this  is  ;m  extremely  liandsome  imprint  of  "our 
prose  Homer."  How  Fielding  would  have  enjoyed,  by  the  way, 
this  designation  of  himself  1  And,  truly,  there  is  much  virtue  in 
it,  though  'l  hackeray  must  have  misliked  it.  Mr.  (lossc  takes 
note,  we  rejoice  to  observe,  of  the  al;surdity  of  Thackeray's 
"twopenny  learning"  of  Fielding,  in  his  excellent  and  well-judged 
preface.  Why  Richardson  "envied  "  Fieldmg  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  explain,  as  .Mr.  (iosse  does,  but  why  Walpole  should 
"dislike"  him  is  surely  a  matter  of  infinitesimal  moment.  It  is 
more  interesting  to  show  wherein  the  greatness  of  Fielding  lies. 
He  was  in  sotne  sort  the  father  of  the  modern  novel.  "  Till  he 
wrote,"  says  Mr.  (}osse,  "the  story  of  modern  life,  the  anti- 
romantic  epos,  had  remained  the  most  despised  class  of  litera- 
ture." Tins  is  well  said.  Hut  we  doubt  if  Fielding's  work  in 
fiction  is  tf)  be  arrounted  cjuite  so  revolutionary  as  Mr.  (lossc 
seems  to  think.  He  remarks  of  the  novel  that  in  the  hands  of 
Defoe,  ,M  arivaux,  Richardson,  it  "  remained  prolix  in  form, 
primitive  in  evolution."  This  is  a  litde  unjust  to  Defoe,  whose 
novels  ;ire,  surtly,  more  modern  in  method  and  spiiit  than  is 
here  implied.  "Moll  Flanders"  has  far  less  of  prolixity  and 
crude  evolution  than  "  Tom  Jones  "  with  that  fearsome  Man  of 
the  Hill,  or  "Joseph  .Andrews"  with  the  story  of  Leonora  and 


the  Wilson  episode.  Nor  cm  it  be  said,  with  Defoe  before  him, 
that  there  was  anything  "new  "  in  Fielding's  preference  of  "  the 
'low'  forms  of  humour  which  he  met  with  among  porters, 
chambermaids,  farm-boys  and  thieves."  What  was  new  was 
the  gaiety,  the  breadth,  the  all-pervading  humour  of  his  presen- 
tation of  humanity,  and  there  is  the  pith  of  the  matter  in  Mr. 
Gosse's  remark  that  he  had  "discovered,"  or  r;-discovered,  "  the 
wholesomeness  of  laughter,"  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  in 
Defoe.  "Tom  Jones,"  in  fact,  is  "a  realisdc  comic  romance," 
and  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  English. 

"Annals  of  the  King's  College  of  our  Lady  of  Eton  beside 
Windsor."  By  Wasey  Sterry,  M.A.  London  :  Methuen. 
Books  about  Eton  are  in  the  main  for  Etonians,  especially 
books  written  subsequently  to  Sir  H.  Maxwell  Lyte's  history. 
That,  of  course,  is  for  all  time  and  everybody.  Lately  we  have 
had  the  "Lite"  of  Dr.  Hawtrey,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Coleridge's 
pleasant  volume  of"  Recollections."  The  inexhaustible  interest 
of  Eton  is  further  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Wasey  Sterry's  "Annals." 
Mr.  Sterry  has  well  observed  that  "after  Sir  Henry  Maxwell 
Lyte's  monumental  book  there  are  but  beggarly  gatherings  for 
the  gleaner."  This  is  undeniable.  But  Mr.  Sterry  has  gathered 
much,  and  compiled  skilfully.  He  writes  with  zeal  and  sympathy, 
and  the  kind  of  reverence  begotten  of  a  distant  prospect  of  the 
Royal  College.  Lord  Rosebery  was  saying  the  other  day  he 
knew  of  only  one  Etonian  who  loved  not  Eton,  and  he  went  to 
he  devil.  Why  he  went  to  Eton  is  the  wonder.  Mr.  Sterry  is 
disposed  to  chide  Eton  for  having  been  a  little  regardless  ofher 
ancient  history,  or  apt  "  not  to  care,  till  it  was  too  late  to  recover 
the  old  things  from  the  deeps  of  time."  He  thinks  there  must 
be  stowed  away  in  the  archives  of  Etonian  families  letters  and 
other  documents  that  would  shed  valuable  light  on  the  school 
and  the  life  of  the  school  in  old  times.  It  may  be  so.  But 
nodoubt  there  is  much  of  real  interest  thus  left  in 
concealment,  much  of  the  kind  of  witness  that  we  have,  for 
instance,  in  the  "  Paston  Letters."  Mr.  Sterry's  "Annals"  are 
agreeable  reading,  and  may  serve,  in  part,  the  visitor  who  would 
be  guided  afresh  through  the  college  bu'ldings  and  preserve 
present  and  past  topography  fresh  in  his  recollection.  This 
portion  of  the  book  is  well  done.  The  illustrations,  too,  are 
excellent,  and  some  are  reproductions  of  very  curious  paintings 
or  prints.  There  are  those  that  adorn  the  capital  chapter  on 
"  Montem,"  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Keate  and  his  lady,  and  the 
"  Christopher"  after  a  drawing  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  Cope.  Mr. 
Sterry  has  rightly  drawn  largely  on  "  Malim,"  and  occupied  him- 
self with  the  customs  of  Eton  in  old  times.  Naturally  he  regrets 
the  abolition  of  "  Bever,"  though  he  closes  his  lamentation  with 
a  cryptic  allusion  to  "  the  American  tourist."  What  in  the 
name  of  Cook,  or  Cunard,  has  the  American  tourist  to  do  with 
"  Bever " .''  Then  we  are  more  than  puzzled,  we  are  amazed, 
that  he  should  speak  of  Udall's  delightful  "Ralph  Royster 
Doyster "  as  "  a  somewhat  dull  play."  We  wonder  what  Mr. 
Sterry's  notion  of  a  lively  play  may  be. 

"A  Bird's-eye  'View  of  Picturesque  India."  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.  Illustrated.  London  :  Chatto. 
This  book  is  a  collection  of  newspaper  articles  printed  last 
year,  with  certain  matter  now  added,  and  illustrations  by  the 
author.  Sir  Richard  Temple  puts  himself  right,  in  his  preface, 
with  the  public,  lettered  or  not.  His  book,  "though  not,"  he 
hopes,  "  unlearned,  does  not  presume  to  address  itself  to  the 
world  of  Oriental  learning."  There  is  much  more  of  this  kind 
of  quite  superfluous  explanatory  matter  in  the  preface.  Frankly 
speaking,  the  book  is  journalistic,  as  its  original  inception 
denotes,  and  is  a  very  good  little  book  for  the  large  number 
of  persons  who  "  wish  to  acquire  some  knowledge  which, 
though  not  profound,  nor  adequate,  is  far  from  being  superficial 
and  is  not  wholly  insufficient  ■"  Well,  the  quotation  is  suffi- 
ciently explicative  of  the  author's  aims.  The  eye  that  would 
take  in  all  India  with  an  easy  span  must  be  a  wonderful  organ. 
.Sir  Richard  Temple,  of  course,  does  not  claim  to  be  that  bird. 
What  he  gives  is  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  Indian  life  and 
scenery.  Of  the  other  pictures  that  embellish  the  text  we 
cannot  say  so  much. 

"  Ideals  of  the  East."    By  Herbert  Baynes,  M.R.A.S.  London: 
.Sonnenschein. 

This  little  book  deals  in  somewhat  condensed  method  with 
the  ideals,  ethical  and  religious  chiefly,  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Orient,  partly  by  way  of  interpretation,  partly  by  way  of  com- 
ment and  comparison.  In  certain  sections  he  might  with 
advantage  have  been  more  expansive,  especially  in  his  final 
chapter  on  "  The  Religious  Ideal,"  which  comprises  the 
Buddhist,  Zoroastrian,  Islamite,  Semitic,  Monotheistic,  and 
Messianic  ideals.  The  last  of  the  five  religious  ideals  is  con- 
sidered, under  the  title  "  The  Son  of  Man  and  the  Ruler  of  the 
Jews,"  in  but  a  brief  paragraph  followed  by  a  poem  on  Nico- 
demus,  in  which  is  set  forth  what  Mr.  Baynes  describes  as  the 
most  jjrofoundly  interesting  scene  in  the  whole  history  of 
religion.  Without  being  hypercritical,  we  think  the  poem 
quite  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  The  chapters  on  the  Ethical 
Ideal  ((lautama),  the  Metaphysical  Ideal  (the  Tao  of  Lao-z6), 
the  Theosophical  Ideal  (the  "  Bagarad-Gita "  and  the  "  Mdn- 
dukja  I  U^anishad  "■>.  clearly,  yet  somewhat  too  briefly  exemplify 
the  philoso,)!iic  idea,  exemplified  in  the  various  treatises  and 
j)oems  sele  ned,  and  all  are  illustrated  with  metrical  translations^ 
{/'or  continuatioti  of  ^Nezv  Books  and  Reprints  '  see  page  746  ) 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS    MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN'S  LIST. 


UNIIOKM  WITH  ••  IIICIIWAVS  AND  IIVW  AVS  IN  DKVON 
ANU  ClIRNWAl  l  .  ■ 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  IN  NORTH 

WALKS.  Hv  A.  i;.  liKADl.KV.  Wiiii  immcrous  llliislr.vlions  l.v  Jos.-pli 
Peiinell  ami  Hugh  Thomson.   K.\lr;\  Crown  8vo.  ts. 

TbirlysUth  Tho(is«ml. 
Kri>\  ARI>  KlPl.lNC.S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  DAY'S  WORK.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Sl-COND  I.MrKKSSUIN  NOW  kkahv. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  TIRAH.  1897  98.  An 

Account  of  the  Kxpcdilion  .iRsiost  ihc  Orakrais  ami  Africlis  under  ( .cneral  Sir 
William  Lockhart,  G.C.I!..  K.C.S.I.    l!a>c<l,  l.y  P>--r"''>;^'';",-  «" 
iributed  to  the  /  /«/«,  by  Colonel  H.  1).  HUTCHINSON,  1  ircctor  of  Military 
Kilucation  in  India.     With  Maps,  Plans,  Portraits,  and  Illustrations.  8vo. 
Si\  6(/.  net. 

Daily  ChromcU.  —  "  We  .ve  not  sure  that  this  very  caiefnlly  compiled  and 
.  very  well-written  work  will  not  ultimately  rank  .is  the  best  account  of  this  our 
finest  instance  of  mountain  warfare.  .  .  .  Must  be  a  real  pleasure  to  all  students 
of  military  history." 

SECOND  IMPRESSION,  NOW  READY. 
ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  SOUDAN:  ITS  LOSS  AND 

RECOVERY.  By  H.  S.  .\LFORD,  Lieut.  Roy.-il  Scots  Fusiliers,  and  W.  D. 
Sword,  Li«ut.  North  Stafford  Regiment.  With  numerous  Idustrations,  Portraits, 
and  Maps.    8vo.jos.net.  riru  . 

•.*  The  narrative  includes  the  Battle  of  Omdurmanaqd  the  fall  of  Khartoum. 

The  JCor/ii'.  — "The  whole  of  the  book  is  extremely  well  done." 

Truth. — "  An  admirable  .nccount.' 

Speaker. — "Well  planned  and  well  executed." 

NEW  EDITION  OF  GREEN'S  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

SHORT    HISTORY    OF    THE  ENGLISH 

PEOPLE.  Bv  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN,  M.A.  Edited  by  Mrs.  J .  R. 
Green  and  Miss  Kate  Norgate.  With  1400  Illustrations.  New  Edition  in 
Three  Volumes.    Super  roy.  8vo.  half  leather  binding.  40i.net. 

*.*  This  book  can  be  purchased  on  the  instalment  system.    For  particulars 
apply  to  the  Booksellers. 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  A  RANCHWOMAN  IN 

NEW  MEXICO.    By  EDITH  M.  NICHOLL.    With  Illustrations.  Crown 


MACMILLAN'S   NEW  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.  6s,  each. 

THE   ADVENTURES   OF  FRANCOIS, 

Foundline,  Thief,  Tuggler,  and  Fencing  Master  during  the  French  Revolution. 
By  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL,  M.D. 

Daily  Chronicle.— '  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
whole  volume." 

BISMILLAH.    By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

CTttarrfmra.—"  Decidedly  clever  and  original  It;  excellent  local  colour- 
ing, and  its  story,  as  a  whole  interesting  and  often  dramatic,  make  it  a  book 
more  worth  reading  and  enjoyable  than  is  at  all  common." 

A  ROMANCE  OF  CANVAS  TOWN.  By  Rolf 

BOLDREWOOD. 

Daily  7"ciV^>-a/S/i.—"  Eminently  readable,  being  written  in  the  breezy, 
happy-go-lucky  style  which  characterises  the  more  recent  fictional  works  of  the 
author  of  that  singularly  earnest  and  impressive  romance,  '  Robbery  under 
Arms."  " 

HER  MEMORY.    By  Maarten  Maartens. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  It  is  a  most  delicate  bit  of  workmanship,  and  the 
sentiment  of  it  is  as  exquisite  as  it  is  true.  All  the  characters  are  drawn  with 
rare  skill ;  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  an  admirable  portrait." 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN  GARDEN. 

Extra  Crown  Svo.  6j. 

Literature. — "  A  charming  book." 
Speaker. — "  Entirely  delightful." 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  PEOPLE.    An  Account  of 

the  Life  and  Belief  of  the  Burmese.    By  H.  FIELDING.    Demy  Svo.  14J. 

Guardian. — "  A  very  fascinating  book  Without  a  dull  page  from 

start  to  finish." 

SURSUM  CORDA  :  An  Apology  for  Idealism. 

Fcap.  Svo.  2,3.  6d. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

CAVOUR.    By  the  Countess  Evelyn  Martin- 

ENGO  CESARESCO.    Crown  Svo.  2i.  bd. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  GEORGE  WILLIAM 

WILSHERE  BARON  BRAMWELL  of  HEVER  and  his  Opinions.  By 
CHARLES  FAIRFIELD.    With  a  Portrait.    Svo.  loi.  net. 

BY  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES. 

THE  ROGUES'  COMEDY.    A  Play  in  Three 

Acts.    Fcap.  Svo,  2^.  6d. 


NRW   ART  liOOKS. 
GAINSBOROUGH  AND   HIS  PLACE  IN 

ENGLISH  AR  I'.  Hv  WALTER  ARMSl  RONi;,  Dlre.ior  ..f  tlir  National 
Gnllnv,  Irehmcl.  Willi  62  Phol ogr.ivuies  and  u>  Lilh..>;r^iphs  in  Colour. 
1  vol.  Imperial  410.  s'.  S^-  net. 

riio  'J'iinis.  —  "No  more  bcanliful  book  han  ever  been  issued  from  the 
English  Prcns  than  Mr.  Walter  Arnistron){\  folio  volume  of  Gainsborouk;li.  The 
Illustrations  of  the  book  are  extremely  fine,  and  cover  Gainsborough  s  whole 
wide  range.  ' 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  Artist,  Thinker,  and 

Man  of  Science.  Anth..risc<l  Translation  from  the  French  i>f  KL'fJENE 
MUNTZ,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  With  20  Photogravures,  -^6 
Coloured  Plates,  and  500  'J'ext  Illustrations.  Uniform  in  size  with  Michel's 
"Rembrandt."    2  vols,  price  2/.  2s.  net. 

The  Daily  JVavs '  'N o  living  writer  is  able  so  authoritatively  as  Mr. 
Muntz  to  leco-istruct  for  us  the  cnnons  anil  brilliant  society  in  which  the  master 

lived  and  worked  A  large  number  of  the  clrawings—two  hundred 

and  fifty  at  least— are  reproduced  in  these  volumes,  which  for  this  reason  alone 
would  be  an  indispensable  addition  to  every  art  library." 

FASHION  IN  PARIS:  the  Various  Phases  of 

Feminine  Taste  from  1797  to  1S97.  By  OCTAVE  UZANNE.  Translated 
by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  Francois  Courboin.  i  vol. 
Imperial  Svo.  36i.  N.B.— Copies  of  this  book  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers  by 
paying  instalments. 

LONDON  TYPES.    By  William  Nicholson.  With 

Ouatorzains  by  W.  E.  Henley.    Price  5^. 

AN  ALPHABET.    By  William  Nicholson.    A  Re- 

print  of  the  Popular  Edition  on  Stout  Cartridge  Paper,  y. 

AN  ALMANAC  OF  TWELVE  SPORTS.  By 

WILLIAM  NICHOLSON.  25.64. 

A  Re-issue  of  this  with  the  Verses  bv  Rudyard  Kipling  as  published  in  1897. 
With  a  New  Calendar  for  1S99. 

THE  ENTIRE  FIRST  EDITION  OUT  OF  PRINT. 
SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

IN  THE  FORBIDDEN  LAND :  an  Account  of  a 

Journey  in  Tibet,  Capture  by  the  Tibetan  Authoritie*,  Imprisonment,  Torture, 
and  Ultimate  Release.  By  A.  HENRY  SAVAGE  LANDOR.  Profusely 
Illustrated.    Two  vols.    i/.  I2f.  net. 

A  JOURNEY  IN  MOROCCO.  (Mogreh  el  Acksa). 

By  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM,  With  Portrait.  In  One  Volumes 
Svo.,  price  gs.  ____^____„___—  

THE  BEST  NOVELS  TO  READ. 


One  vol.  6s.  each. 


C.  E.  Raimond, 


THE  OPEN  QUESTION.  By 

Author  of  "  George  Mandeville's  Husband,"  &c. 

St.  fames' s  Gazette.— "  Thh  is  an  extraordinarily  fine  novel.  We  have  not, 
for  many  years,  come  across  a  serious  novel  of  modern  life  which  has  impressed 
our  im.-igination,  or  created  such  an  instant  conviction  of  the  genius  of  its 
writer." 

GLORIA  MUNDI.    By  Harold  Frederic. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.— "Mr.  Harold  Frederic  has  here  achieved  a  triumph 
of  characterisation  raie  indeed  in  fiction,  even  in  such  fiction  as  is  given  us  by 
our  greatest." 

TONY  DRUM,  A  COCKNEY   BOY.    By  Edwin 

PUGH,  Author  of  "  A  Man  of  Straw,"  &c.  With  10  Full-page  Illustration, 
in  Colour  from  Designs  by  J.  and  W.  Beggarstafif,  and  a  Cover  Design  by 
William  Nicholson.  _  .  . 

The  Atheyiteum. —  "There  is  much  that  is  graphic,  direct,  and  simple  in 
Mr.  Pugh's  presentment  of  Tony,  his  sister,  parents,  and  surroundings.  .  .  .  H  e 
shows  that  even  the  childien  of  the  slums  have  their  short  hour  of  irresponsible 
merriment.  Tony's  good  heart,  and  the  early  devotion  of  his  sister  Honor  are 
given  with  life-like  and  touching  traits." 

THE   WIDOWER-     By  W.  E.  Norris,   Author  of 

"  Marietta's  Marriage,"  S:c. 

The  Times.— "\.\ie  most  copious  criticism  could  really  do  little  more  than 
advise  novel  readers  by  all  means  to  read  'The  Widower.'  They  will  remain 
incredulous  but  amused.    It  is  not  a  case  of  incredulous  odi." 

THE  TWO  MAGICS.    By  Henry  James,  Athor  of 

"What  Maisie  Kne\\',"  &c.  .  . 

The  Daily  News.— '"Xt\e  first  story  shows  Mr.  James's  subtlest  characteristics, 
his  supreme  delicacy  of  touch,  his  surpassing  mastery  of  the  art  of  suggestion. 
The  second  story  is  a  delightful  comedietta,  abounding  in  dialogue,  swift, 
brilliant,  polished.  " 

VIA  LUCIS.    By  Kassandra  Vivaria. 

The  Daily  Telegraph.-"  No  one  who  reads  these  passages,  in  which  the  life 
of  the  spirit  is  so  completely  described,  can  doubt  for  an  instant  that  the  author 
is  laying  bare  her  soul's  autobiography.  The  book 's  simply  and  quietly  written, 
.-ind  gains  in  force  from  its  clear,  direct  style.  Every  page,  every  descriptive 
line,  bears  the  stamp  of  truth." 

THE   CHILD   OF  PLEASURE.     By  Gabriele 

D'ANNUNZIO. 

"  A  powerful  study  of  passion,  masterly  of  its  kind." — The  Daily  Mail. 

BJORNSEN'S  NOVELS  AND  TALES.  Edited  by 

Edmund  Gosse.  Fcap  Svo.  cloth,  each  Volume  li  net.  Uniform  Edition. 
Vol.  VIIL— ABSOLOM  S  HAIR,  and  A  PAINFUL  MEMORY. 

TURGENEV'S  NOVELS  AND  TALES.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  Russian  by  Constance  Garnett.  Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  each  Volume 
3S.net.    Uniform  Edition.    Vol.  XII.— A  LEAR  of  the  S I'EPPES. 


An  llltislra'.ed  Announcement  List  and  Genei-al  Catalogue  will  be 
fonvarded  post  free  on  application. 
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"Primary  Convictions."    Bv  William  Alexander,  D.D.    Second  last  twenty-five  years.    This  "enlarged  edition'^  rounds  oft"  the 

Edit'ion.    London  :  Wi'lliams.  work  satisfactorily.                                 „   ,    ,     r  t  , 

"  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church."     Bv  S.  D.  Among  new  editions  we  have  to  note    Methods  of  Industrial 

McConncll,  D.D.     With  Introduction  bv  J.  H.  Overton,  Remuneration"  by  David  F.  Schloss,  third  edition,  enlarged 

M  A     Seventh  Edition.    London  :  Gardner,  Darton.  (Williams  &  Norgate)  ;  "Life  of  James  Thomson  "  by  H.  S.  Salt 

(Bonner)  and  "A  Key  to  the  Waverley  Novels  '  by  Henry  Gay 

We  are  jflad  to  note  tlie  appearance  of  a  new  edition  ol  Dr.  /Lo^ct), 

Alexanders  eloquent  and  broad-minded  addresses  on  "  Primary  The  "Albany  Edition"  of  Lord  Macaulay's  "History  of 

Convictions,''  the  scheme  of  which  arose  out  of  an  invitation  Enc^land,"  with  which  Messrs.  Longmans'  new  issue  of  the 

from  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  as  representative  of  the  trustees  „  Complete  Works  of  IVLacaulay"  opens,  was  dulv  noticed  in  these 

of  Columbia  College,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  "to  give  columns  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume.'    With  volumes 

renewed  effect  to  an  old  formation  of  that  celebrated  school  of  iii,_\t,  before  us  we  can  but  reiterate  our  former  praise  of  the 

science  and  learning"  by  endowing  a  series  of  conferences  or  edition  ' 


(For  This  Week's  Books  see  pag-e  748.) 


discussions  on  the   evidences    of    Christianity.     With  thi 
interesting  record  of  intercourse  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  that  of  America  we  associate  the  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  Dr.  McConnell's  "History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church." 
In  its  first  form  this  valuable  historical  sketch  was  carried  no  NOTICE. 

further  than  the  close  of  the  Civil  W'ar— an  arbitrary  point  of  We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  ret  irn,  or  to  enter  into  cotre- 
stoppage,  as  the  author  observes.  The  work  is  now  carried  on  spojiden:e  as  to,  rejected  comuiuniciHo  is ;  and  to  this  rttlc  we  can 
so  as  to  embrace  a  survey  of  the  Church's  history  during  the  make  no  exception.   


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST. 

FOR  YOUNG  ENGLAND. 

THE  NEW  NOAH'S  ARK.    By  J.  J.  Bell.    Illustrated  in  Colours.    4to.  3.?,  6d. 
A  COON  ALPHABET.    By  E.  W.  Kemble.    Small  4to.  4^.  6d. 

A  clever  and  amusing  illustrated  book  for  children,  which  will  also  please  their  elders.    Its  nigger  antics  and  humour  are  original  as  well  as 
diverting." — St.  James's  (!azet/c. 

WYMPS.     By  Evelyn    Sharp,  Author  of  '  All  the  Way  to  Fairyland.'     With  Eight 

Coloured  Illustrations  and  Cover  bv  Mrs.  Dearnier.    New  and  Clieap  Edition.    Paper  boards,  3s.  6d.  ;  also  in  clolh  at  6^. 

••  Of  the  stories  it  is  impossible  {o  speak  too  highly.    They  are  true  fairy  literature,  and  the  most  exigent  will  be  satisfied  with  them.  -Truth. 

RED  RIDING  HOOD'S  PICTURE  BOOK,  containing:— 

I.  Red  Ridin?  Kood.  II.  The  Forty  Thieve;.  III.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  By  WALTER  CRANE.  410.  4^.  6,-^.^  Each  part  to  be  had 
separated-  at  i\  "For  children  in  tlie  fairy-story  stage  no  prettier  book  has  been,  or  is  hkely  to  be,  issued  this  season.  -Birmingham  Pod. 

SUN,   MOON,  AND  STARS:  Pictures  and  Verses  for  Children.     Written  and  Illus- 
trated by  E.  RICHARDSON.    Demy  121110.  as.  6cl.  „ 

"  .\n  excellent  liule  book,  convenient  in  size  to  slip  below  the  nursery  pillow.  — Bradford  Observer. 

"THE  LAURE.-\TE  of  THE  •^iXJK'iKVCi."— Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

LILLIPUT  LYRICS     By  W.  B.  Rands.    Edited  by  Reginald  Brimley  Johnson.  With 

End-papers,  Title-page,  and  Frontispiece  in  Colours,  and  nearly  140  Illustrations  by  Chaki.f.s  Robinson.    Crown  8vo.  6..  [Immediately. 

A  HUNDRED  FABLES  OF  -ffiSOP.     With   loi    Full-page    Illustrations   by  P.  J. 

IJILLIXGHURST,  and  an  Introduction  by  KENNETH  CiRAHAME.    Fcap.  4to.  6^-  [Immediately. 

THE  ALHAMBRA,  and  other  PoemsT  By  F.  B.  Money-Coutts.  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d.  net. 
THE    COLLECTED    POEMS    OF    WILLIAM    WATSON.     Crown  8vo.,  with 

Portrait  by  Edmcnh  H.  Nkvv.    ys.  6d.  net.  [Shortly. 

GODFRIDA.    A  Play.    By  John  Davidson.  Fcap.  8vo.  55.  net. 

PAN   AND  THE    YOUNG  SHEPHERD.     A  Pastoral.     By  Maurice  Hewlett, 

Author  of  "  Forest  Lovers."    Crown  3vo.  31.  6d.  c      ■      ,  , 

"  A  deliberate  essay  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  in  a  special  literary  form.    Instead  of  writing  a  piece  of  conscious  artificiality,  he  has  given  us  a 
poem  touched  with  a  subtle  grace,  and  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  romance."-Mr.  W.  L.  COURTNEY  IN  Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  LAST  BALLAD,  and  other  Poems.     By  John  Davidson.  Fcap.  8vo.,  4s.  6ci. 

'  [Shortly. 

THE  SILENCE  OF  LOVE.    Poems.    By  Edmund  Holmes  Pott.    4to.  3^.  6d.  net. 

[Shftrt.y. 

SKETCHES  AND  CARTOONS.    By  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  Uniform  with  "  London  : 

-As  SI -en  bv  C.  D.  (Jibson."    Obkjng  folio  (i2in.  bv  i3in.),  201. 

THE  SPORTING  ADVENTURES  OF  MR.  POPPLE.     By  J.  H.  Jalland,  the 

well-known  Punch  artist.    Ten  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.    Oblong  4to.  (14  in.  by  10  in  )     bs  fovhunter  in 

■■  Sure  to  be  widely  appreciated.    The  drawings,  large  and  small,  are  excellently  natural ;  and  the  letterpiess  will  appeal  to  cveiy  foxhunter  111 
llieland." — IVc'lmiri'iter  Cnzf/lc.  ^     i<  r 

THE  EARLY  WORK  OF  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Manlher. 

With  over  ISO  Illustrations.    4I0.    31s.  bd.    Also..  I.nnitcd  IClition,  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  at  63^.  net.  [Shortly. 

WE  WOMEN  AND  OUR  AUTHORS.    Translated  from  the  German  of  Laura  M. 

IIANSSON,  author  of  "Modern  Women,"  by  HERMIONE  RAMSDEN.  ,y-^d. 

■■  Very  clear  and  keen  of  insight  arc  tlic  thoughts  of  this  feminine  critic.  —Daily  Mail. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  PLACE,  and  other  Essays.     By  Alice  Meynell.     Fcap.  8vo. 

"  '  [Sh.rl'y. 

'''''  NEW  NOVELS.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  •  ,  •  011' 

THE  CALIFORNIANS.    By  Gertrude  Atherton.    Uniform  with  '  Patience  bparhawk. 

" -i'lie  .driest  w'oman  writ-r  of  fiction  nov.Miving/WynVn-A  H''6-^/;'/y.  „„fH„„K,  "  <ir,„^..,t 

"  i  hat  Mrs.  Athertrm  is  one  of  the  most  accon.plishe.l  novelists  of  her  country  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  -Standard. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  RITUALIST.    By  Vincent  Brown. 

IDOLS.    liy  William  J.  Locke,  Author  of  '  Derelicts.' 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  ed.  , 
A  DELIVERANCE.     By  Allan  Monkiiouse,  Author  of  '  Books  and  Plays. 
THE  REPENTANCE  OF  A  PRIVATE  SECRETARY.    By  Stephen  Gwynne. 
THE  DUKE  OF  LINDEN.    By  J.  C.  Charles,  Author  of '  A  Statesman's  Chance.' 
A  STUDY  IN  SHADOWS.     By  W.  J.  Locke.    New  Edition. 

THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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NOTES. 

LORD  KITCHENER  has  left  us  ;  he  goes  full  of 
honours,  and  if  not  as  full  as  he  deserved, 
certainly  as  full  of  them  as  he  could  wish  to  be.  It 
is  right  that  great  deeds  should  be  rewarded,  nor  do 
we  object  to  heroes  being  worshipped.  Hero-worship 
—assuming  the  article  to  be  genuine— is  healthy,  and 
among  the  Sirdar's  benefits  to  his  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  must  certainly  be  reckoned  the  large 
amount  of  healthy  emotion  he  has  stirred  up  in  their 
sluggish  natures.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing*'that  his  good-bye  to  England  was  made  less 
melancholy  by  the  reflection  that  banquets,  lord  mayors, 
freedoms  of  cities,  and  all  kinds  of  functions  were 
silently  receding  in  the  past.  But  fame  has  obligations 
as  well  as  high  birth,  and  Lord  Kitchener  has  met  them 
with  a  fortitude  worthy  of  Omdurman. 

It  is  impossible  that  Sir  Edmund  Monson  can  have 
made  his  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Paris  without  previously  submitting  its 
text  to  Lord  Salisbury.  The  relation  of  an  Ambassador 
to  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflfairs  is  that  of  a 
subordinate  to  a  chief;  and  we  can  imagine  that  Lord 
Salisbury  is  the  last  man  to  allow  his  Ambassadors  to 
take  liberties.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  cori- 
clusion  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  deUberately  chosen  this 
method  of  making  a  communication  to  the  French 
Government  on  the  Soudanese  question.  We  never 
have  admired  the  new  diplomacy,  for  we  see  nothing 
but  danger  in  statesmen  appealing  from  one  another  to 
an  unskilled  public  and  an  irresponsible  press.  But 
this  latest  development  strikes  us  as  the  most  ob- 
jectionable of  all.  "  It  is  not  the  usual  function  of  an 
Ambassador,"  pleaded  Sir  Edward  Monson,  "especially 
when  speaking  in  the  capital  of  the  country  to  which  he 
is  accredited,  to  attempt  a  public  defence  of  the 
Government  which  he  represents,"  or,  we  may  add,  a 
public  defiance  of  the  Government  to  which  he  is 
accredited. 

For  that  is  what  the  speech  amounts  to.  Sir  Edmund 
Monson  told  the  French  Government  and  people,  as 
plainly  as  words  can  say  it,  that  if  the  "petty  man- 
oeuvre" of  setting  up  French  schools  as  rivals  of 
Lord  Kitchener's  college  at  Khartoum  was  persisted  in, 
Great  Britain  would  declare  a  protectorate  over  Egypt. 
But  is  this  extraordinary  irritability  at  the  prospect  of 
the  little  Soudanese  learning  French  as  well  as  English 
quite  worthy  of  us  ?  It  should  be  remembered  that 
there  is  already  a  considerable  French  population  in 
Egypt,  and  that  French  as  well  as  English  is  common 


amongst  the  natives;  indeed,  at  Cairo  it  is  more  so. 
Cairo  will  probably  become  a  great  commercial  centre, 
so  that  to  deprive  the  young  Soudanese  of  the  chance 
of  learning  French  is  to  handicap  him.  Surely  it  is 
rather  inconsistent,  as  well  as  undignified,  on  our  part 
to  clamour  for  the  "  open  door"  in  commerce,  and  to 
slam  it  in  education.  Even  if  M.  Deloncle  himself 
were  to  be  appointed  Professor  of  History  at  Khartoum, 
we  might  regard  the  event  without  losing  our  tempers. 

There  were  many  good  things  in  this  speech  at  the 
Hotel  Continental,  such  as  the  pointed  rebuke  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach's  "bluster,"  and  the  determination 
to  be  courteous  even  at  the  risk  of  being  branded  as 
"  priggish."  But  on  the  whole  we  are  not  inclined  to 
encourage  Sir  Edmund  Monson  in  his  new  role  of  a 
political  post-prandial  orator.  Let  him  stick  to  his  last, 
and  leave  the  perorating  business  to  others  who  do  it 
better.  There  was  one  elaborate  passage  about  shooting 
stars  and  political  stars  and  meteoric  displays  and 
corruscations  of  eloquence  and  "luminous  components 
of  the  constellation  "  and  "  minor  members  of  the  stellar 
system  emitting  beams,"  &c.,  which  smelt  horribly  of 
the  lamp.  It  is  no  doubt  a  golden  rule  of  composition 
to  cut  out  all  the  fine  passages  before  delivering  your 
work  to  the  public.  Diplomacy  is  a  close  and  exclusive 
career,  while  platform  -  speaking  is  a  vulgar  accom- 
plishment. Why  cannot  his  Excellency  be  satisfied 
with  his  own  profession  ?  His  only  excuse  is  that  he 
was  presumablv  acting  under  the  orders  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  has  thrown  himself  so  heartily  into  Lord 
Kitchener's  scheme  that  he  regards  a  scholastic  rival 


as  a  national  enemy. 

The  opening  of  the  newly-rebuilt  Opera  Comique  in 
Paris  on  Wednesday  night  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Bourbons  were  not  the  only  Frenchmen  who 
steadfastly  refused  to  imbibe  knowledge  and  to  dis- 
regard senseless  tradition.  The  error  deliberately 
committed  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago  from 
sheer  vanity  has  been  repeated  for  the  second  time, 
and  the  building  will  be  as  much  of  a  death-trap, 
in  the  event  of  a  fire  breaking  out  during  a  perform- 
ance, as  it  has  hitherto  been.  Apparently  not  one  of 
the  three  architects  is  to  blame,  and  least  of  all  the 
first  one.  In  1782  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new 
theatre  for  the  so-called  Italian  actors,  who  had  already 
left  off  acting  or  singing  in  Italian,  and  who  were 
miserably  cramped  at  the  erstwhile  Hotel  de  Bourgogne 
in  the  Rue  Mauconseil,  apart  from  the  danger  of  being 
roasted  alive,  which  was  the  fate  of  some  of  their  fellow- 
players  two  years  previously  when  the  second  Opera 
House  of  the  Palais-Royal  was  burnt  down. 
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Heurtior,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  plans  of  the  new 
theatre  on  the  present  site,  was  a  sensible  man  and  pro- 
ceeded quite  rationally.  His  first  idea  was  to  build 
cti  rccn/J  on  the  g-round  at  his  disposal,  i.e.,  to  have  a 
large  open  space  between  the  front  of  the  structure  and 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  which  idea  would  not  only 
have  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  pile  itself  but  to 
the  comfort  of  the  spectators.  The  vanity  of  the  actor- 
singers  upset  his  plans.  Inordinately  proud  of  their 
title  of  "  Comedians  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,"  they 
were  afraid  of  being  confounded  with  their  humbler 
brethren  who  occupied  the  booths  much  farther  east, 
viz.,  on  the  actual  Boulevard  du  Temple  ;  and  they 
compelled  Heurtier  to  erect  his  theatre  with  its  back 
to  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Space  in  that  mag- 
nificent thoroughfare  growing  more  valuable  as  time 
went  on,  that  back  w-as  masked  by  three  houses 
fronting  the  Boulevard.  They  might  have  been  bought 
for  ;^So,ooo,  but  the  authorities  refused  to  supply  the 
money.  So  everything  remains  as  it  was  until  the  next 
catastrophe. 

The  commentators  who  have  so  recklessl)'  indulged  in 
suggestions  and  surmises  as  to  the  works  laid  under 
contribution  by  Dumas  for  his  "Three  Musketeers," 
seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
place  Dumas'  principal  collaborateur  was  originally  a 
professor  of  history  ;  in  the  second  place  that  Courtely 
de  Sandras— and  not  Sandras  de  Courtely,  as  they  have 
it — edited  many  other  "memoirs"  besides  those  of 
M.  d'Artagnan.  Together  with  the  oft-mentioned  book 
Auguste  Maquet  bought  "  Les  Aventures  du  Comte  de 
Rochefort,  racontees  par  lui-meme."  We  need  scarcely 
remind  the  would-be  commentators  that  this  Comte  de 
Rochefort  is  "  the  Man  of  Meung,"  the  accomplice  of 
Milady,  Fame  damnee  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  or  rather 
une  seconde  ame  damnde,  the  first  being  le  pere  Joseph, 
whose  real  name  w^as  du  Tremblay.  It  was  from  "  Les 
Aventures  du  Comte  de  Rochefort"  that  Dumas  took 
many  things,  and  notably  the  main  idea  of  the  plot 
relating  to  Milady.  The  "  brandmark"  on  the  latter's 
shoulder  is  not  an  invention  of  Dumas.  It  was  found 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  Comte  de  Rochefort's  step- 
mother, by  the  Comte's  father.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Madeleine  de  Caumont.  Another  work  to  which  Dumas 
was  greatly  indebted  was  Bouillier's  "Histoire  Militaire 
de  la  Maison  de  France,"  and  a  third  little  book 
mentioned  by  Michelet  in  his  "  Histoire  de  France," 
entitled  "Journal  de  M.  le  Cardinal,  Due  de  Richelieu, 
qu'il  a  fait  durant  le  Grand  Orage  de  la  Cour,  es 
annccs  1630  jusqu'A  1644." 

The  most  noticeable  thing  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speech  at  Wakefield  was  the  change  of  view  as  to 
our  relations  with  Russia.  In  the  "long  spoon" 
speech  he  said  that  an  understanding  with  Russia 
was  virtually  impossible  ;  now  he  clearly  considers  such 
an  understanding  possible  and  necessary.  His  reply  to 
Mr.  Asquith's  charge  of  inconsistency  in  having  at  one 
moment  boasted  of  Britain's  glorious  isolation  and  at 
another  advocated  an  alliance,  was  ingenious.  England 
is  "gloriously  isolated"  in  her  ability  to  defend  her 
own  exclusive  interests  ;  but  she  needs  an  ally  when 
she  is  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  others.  Then  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Empire,  Mr.  Chamberlain  goes  so  far  as  to  anticipate  a 
time  when  the  Colonies  will  send  representatives  to 
Westminster.  That  is  a  big  step  in  advance  of  the 
usual  ofTicial  caution  in  discussing  Imperial  federation. 

One  more  point  to  Lord  Rosebery.  (Must  we  put  the 
"score"  to  the  credit  of  sharpness,  finesse  or  breadth 
of  sympathy?)  Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  the  plainest 
truth,  remarks  that  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
Kitchener  College  is  a  matter  for  the  rich.  Lord 
i^osebery,  coming  in  late,  caps  this  dull  statement  of 
fact  with  a  spontaneous  appeal  to  the  "  shillings  of 
the  poor."  How  beautiful  !  Picture  the  over-crowded, 
luider-fed,  apathetic  liast-ender  running  to  the  Mansion 
House,  the  moment  he  can  escape  from  the  pressure  of 
the  workshop,  to  drop  his  mite  in  the  box. 

Contrast  this  clever  play  with  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
bluffrng.    Is  any  one  in  the  whole  world  taken  in  by 
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those  seemingly  unending  letters  to  the  "Times"? 
Doubtless,  Mr.  Balfour  will  be  gratified  with  Sir 
William's  qualified  approval,  but  Mr.  Balfour  has  con- 
siderable knowledge  both  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and 
his  career,  which  enables  him  to  form  an  unfortunately 
accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  Sir  William's  testi- 
monial. The  spectacle  of  a  statesman,  the  champion  of 
undenominationalism  (the  monstrous  word  is  not  ours), 
theformer  colleague  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  turning  in  his  latter 
days  to  the  bad  feeling  born  of  ecclesiastical  partisan- 
ship as  his  last  resource,  could  hardly  edify  any  man, 
though  it  may  delight  some  of  like  nature  with  Sir 
William's  lieutenant,  the  disturber  of  congregations, 
but  certainly  not  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  present 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  in  one  of  his 
most  cynical  moods,  when  it  might  delight  him  infinitely. 

The  ridiculous  persons,  whose  idea  of  protestantism 
Is  the  divorce  of  "that  which  God  hath  joined  together" 
— religion  and  beauty — are  really  becoming  something 
more  than  a  bore.  Let  them  eschew  beauty,  if  they 
will  ;  let  them  reinstate  ugliness  in  our  churches  if,  by 
legitimate  argument,  they  can  persuade  a  majority  to 
agree  with  them  ;  but  they  must  not  make  themselves 
a  nuisance  to  society.  Policy  and  a  conciliatory  spirit 
have  allowed  them,  perhaps  rightly,  far  more  grace 
than  they  deserve  ;  but  concessions  to  violence  are 
dangerous  at  all  times.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  may 
have  acted  wisely,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  even 
a  temporary  concession  should  be  made  to  the  protest 
against  the  processional  cross.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  Church  if  the  Dean  could  spare  some  of  this  con- 
ciliatory spirit  for  Board  schools,  and  especially  Board- 
school  teachers.  Conciliation  with  kindliness  in  that 
quarter  is  not  a  concession  to  prejudice,  to  put  it  no 
higher,  but  is  simple  justice.  We  are  not  surprised,  as 
we  are  not  particularly  pleased,  that  the  "Protestant" 
storm  in  a  teacup  has  driven  many  into  the  English 
Church  Union. 

Oxford  is  quiet  ;  in  fact  asleep.  The  girls  are  con- 
tent to  have  no  degrees  for  the  present,  and  their 
champions,  it  is  said,  do  not  mean  to  take  the  field 
again  for  the  year ;  which  argues  a  much  better 
spirit  in  the  Oxford  girls  than  showed  itself  on  a 
famous  occasion  in  the  Cambridge  undergraduates. 
Nor  is  the  University's  slumber  troubled  by  a  proposal 
to  abolish  "Mods,"  and  reduce  the  honours  course 
from  four  years  to  three,  a  proposal  we  should  in  all 
likelihood  never  have  so  much  as  heard  of,  were  it  not 
credited  with  the  support  of  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek. 

Klondyke  can  boast  at  least  one  very  rare,  if  not 
unique  feature.  With  a  considerable  population,  in- 
volving more  legal  business  than  its  numbers  warrant, 
Dawson  contains  but  one,  if  even  one,  English  barrister. 
Not  that  English  barristers  are  there  denied  the  right 
of  hearing.  Not  at  all  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  found 
their  way  thither.  Surely  this  should  ring  through  the 
courts  of  England's  home  of  failures,  the  Temple  !  Is 
there  a  spot  in  all  the  world  where  there  is  so  much 
ability  locked  up  in  idleness  -idleness  by  reason  of  want 
of  work,  not  distaste  for  it  ?  The  Temple  is  the  saddest 
place  in  all  England.  We  are  not  forgetting  the  Clarkes, 
the  Lawson  Waltons,  the  Eldons  and  the  Baqkses  ;  but 
they  are  few  compared  with  a  large  army  we  know, 
whom  the  world  does  not  know. 

Londoners  who  grumble  at  having  to  pay  the  metro- 
politan electric  lighting  companies  sixpence  per  Board 
of  Trade  unit  may  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
knowledge  of  what  electric  light  costs  in  Klondyke. 
The  Dawson  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
charges  the  householders  of  Dawson  City  £1  per 
electric  lamp  per  week,  and  guarantees  that  each  lamp 
will  burn  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  for 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  !  That  brings  home  to 
one  what  life  in  the  Arctic  regions  is  like,  and  it  is 
awful  to  think  of  the  amount  of  the  Dawsonian's 
lighting  bill  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  most  modest 
tenement  would  require  three  lamps,  one  would  say, 
which,  at  the  above  price,  would  come  to  ;^i5o  a  year. 
These  rates  are  cheerfully  paid  by  the  miners,  and  are 
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lo  ncccinbcr,  iSyS 

not  so  oxoibiUiMt  when  it  is  rcmomlvivd  lhal  a  tallow 
dip  costs  a  dollar  in  Dawson  City.  '1  ho  olcclnc  hi^M 
company  was  formed,  and  its  capital  subscribed  on  the 
spot,  in  gold  dust,  by  the  miners  themselves. 

We  have  so  ot"tet\  been  compelled  to  criticise  and 
condemn  the  decisions  of  country  magistrates  that  it  is 
only  fair  to  praise  them  when  they  do  cxceedmi;-  well. 
On"  Monday  last  the  Croydon  majristrates  refused  to 
commit  the   Christian-Scientist,  Mrs    MUls.    on  the 
charge  of  having   "feloniously  killed     poor  Harold 
Frederic.     The 'Treasury   counsel,   Mr.   .Wy,  had 
already  withdrawn  the  charge  against  Miss  Kate  Lyon 
-a  charge  which  the  Treasury  should  hardly  have 
brouL'ht  in  face  of  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins'  recent  judg- 
ment!   But  the  magistrates,  wiser  than  Lord  Desart, 
had  evidently  taken  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  decision  to 
heart :  they  felt  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  a  person 
actinjr  conscientiously  as  if  she  had  acted  carelessly  or 
malevolently.     By -the -bye,  what  Montaigne  wrote  ot 
the  doctors  is  worth  recalling  at  the  present  moment. 
"Why  do  they  always  cheat  the  patient,"  he  asKs, 
"with  foolish  promises  of  an  early  cure,  if  it  be  not 
in  order  to  .get  the  imagination  of  the  patient  to  supply 
the  shortcomings  of  their  drugs  ?  " 

The  Government  programme  for  next  session  will  be 
more  seriously  affected  than  is  generally  supposed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  in  the 
most  important  case  that  has  arisen  under  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  Finance  Act.     The  question  at  issue  was 
whether,  when  a  tenant  for  life  under  a  settlement 
surrenders  his  interest  in  his  lifetime  to  the  remainder- 
man, estate  duty  is,  or  is  not,  payable  on  the  former's 
death,  and  the  Lords  have  unanimously  decided  that  it 
is  not.    The  result  is  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer wall  have  a  good  deal  less  money  to  play  with 
than  in  previous  sessions,  for  his  receipts  from  death 
duties  will  be  diminished,  and  he  will  also  have  to  pro- 
vide for  the  repayment  of  many  exactions  during  the 
last  three  years  'which  now  turn  out  to  have  been 
illegal.'    It  is  understood  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
wilftry  to  put  himself  right  by  legislation,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  idea  will  meet  with  much  favour 
on  the  Ministerial  side.    The  Somerset  House  authori- 
ties have  cut  a  sorry  figure  throughout  the  affair,  for 
they  placed  at  least  three  conflicting  interpretations 
upon  the  Act.  and  at  last  adopted  one  that  has  now 
been  rejected  by  the  Courts. 

Much  good  may  come  of  some  recent  cases  which  have 
draw^i  public  attention  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  advertise- 
ments. The  spread  of  popular  literature  has  afforded  the 
crafty  and  the  unprincipled  an  opportunity,  of  which  they 
have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage.  Some  papers, 
usually  regarded  as  respectable,  do  not  hesitate  to 
print  grossly  improper  announcements,  but  salve  their 
conscience  by  trebling  and  even  quadrupling  their 
average  scale.  That  the  vendors  and  the  tricksters 
drive  a  thriving  business  is  proved  by  their  readiness  to 
pay  the  enhanced  price.  Not  the  least  pernicious  form 
assumed  by  these  advertisements  is  that  of  an  easy 
puzzle,  each  solution  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sum  of 
money.  As  a  rule  the  victims  are  errand-boys  and 
servant-girls,  whose  propensity  for  gambling  is  truly 
astonishing.  Messrs.  Harmsworth,  by  refusing  to  take 
any  more  advertisements  of  this  sort,  have  acted  rightly, 
and  others  who  are  concerned  with  popular  literature 
would  do  well  to  copy  their  example. 

There  were  many  suggestive  speculations  in  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  lecture  on  "Ideal  London."  Perhaps 
the  most  practical  was  the  diversion  of  the  heavy 
traffic  by  deep  electric  railways.  It  Is  simply  pre- 
posterous that  the  carriage  of  heavy  goods  In  transit 
through  London  should  be  made  in  waggons  which 
have  to  crawl  through  the  streets.  All  the  railway 
stations  should  be  connected  with  one  another  by  a 
network  of  deep  level  lines,  which  would  at  least  rid  the 
streets  of  the  obstructive  vans  of  the  railway  companies. 
Mr.  Harrison  may  be  right  in  his  assertion  that  the 
causes  of  the  enormous  size  of  London  are  temporary, 
and  that  the  metropolis  of  the  future  will  be  reduced  to 
a  couple  of  millions,  but  we  doubt  It.    Their  com- 
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merclal  importance  has  pas.sed  from  other  cllies,  such 
as  Antwerp  and  Venice,  but  then  it  was  because  political 
power  passed  from  their  citizens.  Unless  the  smoke 
shouUl  drive  away  tiic  Court,  the  Parliament  and  the 
Slock  l':xchange,  Loudon  will  always  be  the  key  of  the 
empire. 

The  IVishop  of  London  Is  getting  to  work  in  earnest  011 
the  next  Church  Congress.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Subjects  Commiltee,  held  last  Monday,  it  w'as 
decided  to  have  eight  large  meetings  and  no  sectional 
ones,  except  on  the  evening  of  the  working  men's 
gathering,  when  there  will  be  several  small  meetings 
running  concurrently.  The  subject  list  has  been  pro- 
visionally settled,  and,  apparently,  parish  councils  and 
the  eternal  ritual  question  will  figure  prominently.  Wc 
hope  the  Committee  will,  as  is  not  improbable,  devote 
one  meeting  to  Church  music.  Circumstances  will  make 
an  Albert  Hall  gathering  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  All  the  paraphernalia  of  "talent" 
and  Instruments  will  be  at  hand. 

"By  reason"  (to  quote  the  words  of  the  official 
announcement  of  last  Saturday)  "that  he  is  incapaci- 
tated by  physical  Infirmity  from  the  due  performance  of 
his  duties,"  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  has  made  the  formal 
resignation  of  his  See.    This  step  was  determined  upon 
some  months  ago,  and  the  sole  cause  pf  the  delay  has 
been  the  time  required  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.    So  sad  a  close 
to  the  ofliclal  life  of  so  popular  a  Welshman  has  silenced 
all  criticism,  and    even  the   strongest  Liberationists 
among  his  countrymen,  when  the  Bishop's  name  Is  men- 
tioned, are  full  of  sympathy  and  eulogy.    Dr.  Lloyd's 
services  to  Welsh  education  and  Welsh  literature  fully 
merit  the  praise  which  he  is  now  receiving.    At  Friars' 
School,  Bangor,  and  Christ  College,  Brecon,  he  proved 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  Welsh  schoolmasters  of  the 
century,  and  his  Welsh  Church  Hymn-book  will  long 
aid  the  devotions  of  Welsh  Churchmen.     It  is  no 
reflection  on  the  Bishop,  but  it  is  no  small  misfortune 
to  Wales,  that  through  his  protracted  ill-health  Church 
organization  and  Church  defence  have  not  gained  more 
than  they  have  by  his    administrative    capacity  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  character. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  development  In  the  culture  of 
sub-tropical  vegetable  products  in  the  southern  portions 
of  the  Russian   Empire,  a  special  exhibition  is  being 
organized  at  Moscow.    This  exhibition  will  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  an  important  class  of  British  manu- 
facturers.   It  will  contain  a  complete  collection  of  the 
most  improved  implements  and  appliances  now  In  use 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  the  culture  of  sub- 
tropical plants.    During  the  last  ten  years  the  produc- 
tion of  Russian  cotton  has  more  than  doubled  ;  the 
tea-plant  is  now  successfully  cultivated  in  the  Caucasus  ; 
an  immense  number  of  new  plants  have  been  acclimatised 
in  Turkestan  ;  while  the  output  of  some  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  silk  has  more  than  quadrupled  since 
1895.     Nearly  all  the  machinery,  tools  and  appliances, 
for  which  this  new  development  of  the  southern  clis- 
tricts    of   Asiatic   Russia   entails   an  ever-increasing 
demand,  are  now  supplied  by  Belgian  and  German 
manufacturers,  while  the  seeds  required  for  the  new 
plants  that  have  been  largely  Introduced  of  late  years 
are  chiefly  obtained  from  French  dealers.    There  is  no 
doubtthat  British  manufacturers  nowsupplying  India  and 
the  Colonies  with  implements  specially  adapted  for  the 
requirements  of  agriculture  In  sub-tropical  regions  would 
find  a  valuable  market  in  many  portions  of  the  Caucasus 
and  Turkestan. 

The  chief  lesson  of  the  November  foreign  trade  re- 
turns is  that  our  contemporaries,  when  they  expressed 
their  joy  at  the  increased  exports  and  decreased  imports 
in  the  October  returns,  were  crying  before  they  were 
out  of  the  wood.  Again,  it  was  an  instance  of 
the  spurt  that  failed.  The  October  increase  iti  the 
exports  of  home  produce  of  ;^579.967  has  whittled 
down  in  November  to  an  increase  of  ^46,613,  leaving 
a  decrease  on  the  eleven  months  of  ^^2, 635, 438.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  October  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
;^443,09o  is  changed  in  November  to  an  increase  of 
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;{J90^,40J,  bringing:  the  eleven  months'  increase  up  to 
over  fifteen  and'  a  half  millions  !  Nor  has  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  re-export  business  been  maintained  ;  it 
was  ;^4C)3,904  in  October,  and  only  ;^302,oo8  in 
November.  Looking  at  the  details  of  the  November 
returns,  we  see  that  it  is  only  big  increases  in  the  ex- 
port of  coal  and  machinery  and  mill-work  that  prevents 
the  small  total  growth  from  being  converted  into  a  very 
heavy  decrease,  and  for  various  reasons  this  is  not  a 
circumstance  for  jubilation.  The  imports  are  yet  more 
alarming  in  their  nature  ;  they  show  that  two-thirds  of 
the  increase  consist  of  fully  manufactured  articles. 

The  Americans  are  an  original  people.  We  are  often 
told  we  must  not  judge  them  by  our  insular  standard. 
By  what  standard  ought  we  to  judge  the  chaplain  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  ?  This  excellent  man  offered 
up  thanksgiving  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  because 
God  had  "allowed  the  world  to  behold  the  wonderful 
sight  of  a  great  nation  like  the  United  States  going  to 
war,  not  for  gain,  but  humanity's  sake.  Now  that  the 
war  is  over,  and,  as  it  happens,  the  Americans  have 
gained,  he  kindly  reminds  his  beaten  enemy  of  their 
defeat  by  asking  God  to  "  uphold  that  stricken  people." 
The  Deity,  we  understand,  is  lo  raise  up  what  America 
knocked  down.  We  are  sure  all  this  was  meant  well, 
but  the  way  of  putting  it  is  not  European. 

A  new  departure  is  marked  by  the  trawling  ex- 
periments recently  conducted  on  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales,  under  Government  auspices  and  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Frank  Farnell,  M.L.A, 
aboard  the  "Thetis."  The  results  of  the  expedition 
appear,  from  the  report  just  to  hand,  to  have  been  most 
encouraging,  demonstrating  beyond  a  doubt  the  much- 
criticised  trawling  possibilities  of  those  seas.  Nor 
were  the  hauls  without  their  scientific  value,  and  a 
member  of  the  Sydney  Museum  staff,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition,  has  brought  back  a  valuable  collection 
of  specimens,  chiefly  invertebrates,  but  also  including 
more  than  one  new  species  of  fish. 

No  one  would  rightly  disparage  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Ceylon  missionaries,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
education,  but  it  is  open  to  question  if  the  Buddhists 
are  wholly  gainers  from  their  efforts.  The  natives 
already  possess  an  excellent  moral  code,  and  conversion 
too  often  means  just  civilisation,  and  civilisation  means, 
among  other  things,  cheap  brandy.  The  results  are 
partially  shown  by  the  statistics  of  crime  for  last  year, 
when  it  appears  that,  in  the  south  of  the  island,  one 
person  out  of  every  568  committed  a  serious  crime. 

Tea  planters  in  Ceylon  are  confronted  with  a  new 
bogey  in  the  guise  of  Orthezia  insignis.  This  entomo- 
logical curiosity  derives  its  title  from  a  Frenchman 
named  Dorth;;s',  who  seems  to  have  discovered  and 
classified  it  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It 
traces  its  descent  from  the  family  of  Cocctdtc,  but  belongs 
to  the  homopterous,  as  opposed  to  the  hcmipterous, 
branch  ;  that  is  to  say,  its  wings  are  of  uniform  texture, 
unlike  those  of  its  half-brother,  better  known  but  known 
for  worse,  the  bug,  whose  wings  are  partly  hard  and 
partly  soft.  It  is  a  small  scale  insect,  covered  with  a 
white,  waxy  secretion,  and  varies  in  length  from  one- 
eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  is  appallingly  prolific. 
The  male  has  wings,  but  the  female  is  apterous.  At 
present  it  is  reported  to  have  specially  attacked  lantana, 
for  which  it  deserves  our  thanks,  and,  so  far,  has  done 
little  damage  to  tea.  So  we  may  hope  that  no  more 
will  be  heard  of  the  pest,  as  it  generally  confines  itself 
to  one  species  of  plant.  There  is  no  record  of  tliis  insect 
in  Sir  Emerson  Tennant's  exhaustive  book,  and  the 
natural  history  collections  of  the  British  Museum  do 
not  contain  a  specimen. 

There  are  two  claimants  to  the  title  of  "Father  of 
the  House  of  Commons."  We  hear  that  the  younger 
claimant,  Mr.  W.  W.  Bramston  Beach,  is  described  by 
the  Parliamentary  friends  of  the  elder  as  the  "Young 
Pretender,"  whilst  the  elder.  Sir  John  Mowbray,  is 
described  by  the  friends  of  the  younger  as  the  "  Old 
Pretender.  " 


LORD  CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON. 

"  "T^HE  day  was  fine,  and  we  resolved  to  go  by 
J-  Keddlestone,  the  seat  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  that  I 
might  see  his  Lordship's  fine  house.  I  was  struck  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  building,  and  the  extensive 
park,  with  the  finest  verdure,  covered  with  deer,  and 
cattle  and  sheep,  delighted  me.  '  One  should  think 
(said  I)  that  the  proprietor  of  all  this  7nust  be  happy.'— 
'  Nay,  Sir,  (said  Johnson)  all  this  excludes  but  one  evil 
— poverty.'  "  Boswell  obviously  provoked  Johnson  into 
uttering  this  piece  of  cant,  for  no  one  knew  better  than 
the  Doctor  that  poverty  includes  most  of  the  evils  of 
this  world  ;  and  no  one  has  dwelt  more  emphatically 
upon  the  enormous  advantages  of  a  settled  rank  and 
the  cultivated  and  commodious  life  of  such  a  home  as 
Kedleston.  To  these  advantages  Mr.  George  Curzon 
added  those  of  an  imposing  carriage,  the  rhetorical  ear 
and  tongue  and  a  genuine  interest  in  big  political 
questions.  He  never  shook  off  the  faintly  priggish 
manners  of  an  Eton  intellectual,  and  these  manners  do 
not  exactly  make  for  popularity  at  school  or  at  the 
University.  For  schoolboys  and  undergraduates,  most 
of  them,  that  is,  are  romantic  creatures,  who  give  their 
smiles  and  hands  from  any  motive  but  that  of  calcula- 
tion. Troops  of  friends,  of  course,  came  later,  but  they 
were  mature  men  of  the  world,  who  looked  upon  the 
unformed  statesman  as  a  trainer  looks  upon  a  promising 
colt.  About  some  men's  career  there  is  a  monotony  of 
success  which  robs  it  of  half  its  interest.  The  lives  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance,  will 
never  fascinate  posterity  like  those  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  The  absence  of  difficulty,  of  danger, 
of  struggle,  is  unexciting,  and  the  palate  is  easily  cloyed 
by  a  surfeit  of  virtues  and  victories.  Something  of  this 
lack  of  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  George  Curzon's  rapid 
and  easy  ascent.  The  one  thing  his  friends  have  to 
fear,  besides  his  health,  is  the  fact  that  his  merit  has 
never  passed  through  any  but  the  most  indulgent  pro- 
bation, and  that  his  virtue  has  never  been  tried  by  any 
real  difficulty  or  real  struggle.  Lord  Curzon  is  now 
entering  upon  a  wider  arena  than  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  an  arena  as  wide  as  the  world  itself, 
where  deeds  go  for  more  than  words,  and  where  his 
performances  will  be  necessarily  subjected  to  sterner 
canons  of  criticism  than  those  of  a  popular  assembly 
proverbially  lenient  towards  aristocratic  youngsters. 
"  Mark  ambition's  march  sublime 
Up  to  power's  meridian  height ; 
While  pale-eyed  envy  sees  him  climb. 
And  sickens  at  the  sight." 
There  was  something  of  this,  of  course,  for  envy  is 
the  shadow  of  success.  There  were  a  good  many 
ambitious  young  men,  who  entered  Parliament  before 
or  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  George  Curzon,  and  who 
would  have  been  more  than  human  had  they  not 
occasionally  felt  a  sickening  sense  of  injustice.  For 
were  they  not  muzzled  by  the  orders  of  their  leaders,  by 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  Whips,  even  by  the  oblivious  eye 
of  the  Speaker?  Mr.  Curzon  had  but  to  intimate,  in 
his  splendid  manner,  to  the  Whips  his  desire  to  inter- 
vene in  the  debate,  when,  quick  as  lightning,  the 
message  was  conveyed  to  the  Chair,  the  lobbies  and 
the  Ministers'  rooms.  Veterans  who  had  grown  grey 
in  the  Government  of  India,  who  had  stayed  famines, 
moved  armies  and  punished  princes,  found  that  the 
House  of  Commons  preferred  the  smooth  and  empty 
periods  of  a  youth  to  the  ripe  fruits  of  their  ex- 
perience. Truly,  two  Front  Benches  hanging  with 
rapt  attention  upon  his  lips  are  enough  to  spoil  any 
man,  young  or  old  ;  and  it  has  to  be  said  that  in  the 
Parliament  of  1886  Mr.  Curzon  was  disliked  in  many 
quarters,  and  despised  in  some.  Nor  were  his  speeches 
of  a  very  remarkable  order,  either  as  to  matter  or 
manner  to  the  casual  listener  or  reader.  They  were  not 
distinguished  by  originality  or  profundity  of  thought,  or 
closeness  of  reasoning,  or  any  remarkable  felicity  of 
phrase  ;  and  they  were  unrelieved  by  a  gleam  of  humour. 
They  were  delivered  pompously  in  that  resonant  voice 
which  is  so  curiously  devoid  of  pathos.  But  the 
close  and  experienced  observer  detected  two  rare 
qualities  in  the  speeches  of  this  young  man,  a 
cautious  resolution  not  to  commit  himself  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  case  in  hand,  and,  at  the  same 
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timo  a  fearless  -lasp  of  the  broad  principles  ol  imperial 
politics.     The  "ParliaiueiU  of  iSSo,  however,  was  not 
Mr    Cur/on's  opporlunitv,  for  he  was   only  Ihuler- 
Secretary  for  India  during-  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  is  unable,  or  wisely  unwiUmti-,  to 
interfere  much  in  the  alVairs  of  India.    It  was  m  US92, 
on  the  Front  Opposition  bench,  that  Mr.  Curzon  bej^an 
to  build  up  his  reputation  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  more 
favourable  position  for  that  operation  it  a  man  has  any 
rhetorical  aptitude.    Mr.  Curzon  loved  hard  hiltiny:  so 
much  that  he  too  often  mistook  rudeness  tor  repartee  ; 
but  in  opposition  that  is  considered  a  tault  on  the  nKht 
side,  and  the  man  who  could  belabour  Sir  Wilham 
Harcourt.  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  w-ith 
loud-soundint,-  blows  rapidly  rose  in  popularity.  Mr. 
Cur/on's  acceptance  of  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  for 
Forei'Mi  Allairs  in  iSc)^  was  the  be^rinning;  of  his  serious 
careen    The  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  P  oreign 
Air-iirs  is  a  ^Teat  opportunity  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
But  in  iSgs  it  happened  that  we  had  just  entered  upon 
that  period  of  international  unrest  to  which  Mr.  Ballour 
alluded   at  Bristol,  and  which  focusses  the  tevensli 
attention  of  the  public  upon  its  developments.    It  was 
the  opportunitv  of  a  lifetime,  and  Mr.  Curzon  took  uU 
advantao-e  of 'it.     NcKt  to  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Under- 
Se-retarv  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  the  most  considerable 
man  in  \hc  House  of  Commons.    His  faults  were  for- 
o-otten,  as  his  good  qualities  shone  more  strongly  every 
day     His  dauntless,  if  somewhat  disdainful,  courage, 
the'  copiousness    of    his    vocabulary,    his  dexterity 
in  debate,  his  loftv  and  single-minded  sense  of  duty, 
be>^an  to  tell  irresistibly.     The  unwearied  industry, 
which   drove   the   traveller   to  write   bulky  volumes 
in    the   bedroom   of  his   hotel  or   the  cabin  of  his 
ship,  stood  the  Under-Secretary  in  good  stead,  and 
enabled  him  to  master  the  complicated  details  of  politics 
■"from  China  to  Peru."    Men  began  to  remember  that 
■George  Curzon  could  laugh  heartily  over  a  good  story, 
and  That  he  could  be,  if  he  chose,  a  genial  and  hospit- 
able friend.    In  a  word,  the  voice  of  detraction  was 
silenced  and  the  world  once  more  was  driven  to  acknow- 
iedo-e  that  Fortune  was  justified  of  her  choice. 

Lord  Curzon  had  the  supreme  wisdom  not  to  outstay 
his  popularity,  and  to  leave  the  House  of  Commons 
when  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame.    He  goes,  as  we  have 
said,  to  a  sphere  where  his  mettle  must  be  subjected  to 
a  far  severer  test  than  hitherto.    The  ceremonial  part 
of  the  Viceroy's  duties  Lord  Curzon  may  be  trusted  to 
perform  magnificently.     But  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Lord  Curzon  will  be  called  upon,  not   to  represent 
sonorously  the  ideas  of  other  people,  but  to  take  the 
initiative.     It  is  true  that  it  is  customary  to  describe 
the  modern  Viceroy  as  a  puppet  moved  by  a  wire  from 
Downing  Street.    But  the  wire  has  two  ends,  and  it 
depends  what  sort  of  man  is  at  either  end.    We  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  Lord  Curzon  has  as  much  to  say  to 
the  future  government  of  India  as  Lord  George  Hamilton. 
We  have  only  one  word  of  entreaty  for  the  new  Viceroy, 
by  way  of  a  send-off.    Let  him  beware  of  fanatics  !  \ye 
do  not  mean  native  fanatics — our  military  and  police 
organization  are  now  so  perfect  that  they  have  ceased 
to  be  the  greatest  danger  of  our  dusky  Empire.  Let 
Lord  Curzon  beware  of  official    fanatics,   of  frontier 
fanatics,  on  both  sides,  and  of  currency  fanatics  !    If  in 
the  midst  of  this  Sahara-waltz  of  official  fanatics,  civil 
and,  military,  Lord  Curzon  can  keep  his  head,  he  is 
of  heroic  mould,  and  his  work  will  be  classical.  In 
choosing  an  Irish  peerage,  Lord  Curzon  has  reserved 
the  right  of  re-entering  the  House  of  Commons  as  an 
ex-Viceroy.    This  has  never  been  done  before  ;  but  it  is 
our  hope,  as  it  is  our  belief,  that  after  five  years' 
brilliant  administration  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  Lord 
Curzon  will  revisit  the  scene  of  his  early  triumphs  with 
a  greatly  enhanced  reputation. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King 
of  Hungary,  must  of  late  have  tasted  to  the  full 
their  woe,  of  whom  all  men  speak  well.  Every  State 
has  sent  him  congratulations  and  good  wishes  on 
his  Imperial  Jubilee,  the  heterogeneous  collection  of 
races  who  go  to  make  up  his  own  subjects  vied  with 
one  another  in  expressing  their  love  and  affection  for 
■their  Sovereign,  yet  all  the  while  no  one  in  Europe  knew 


better  than  he  that  the  one  c|ucslion  discussed  wherever 
statesmen  congregate  was  how  long  would  the  Dual 
Monarchy  last,  and  what  would  arise  out  of  the  chaos 
following  on  its  dissolution.     The   Monarchy  in  its 
present  form  has  only  a  history  of  one  generation, 
and  although  the  danger  at  first  apprehended    that  of 
a  violent  rupture  and  an  appeal  to  arms  by  Hungary 
against  Austria— has  practically  disappeared,  time  has 
developed  dangers  even  more  gravely  menacing,  and 
as  evil  fate  would  have  it,  never  were  those  difiicultics 
so   irrepressible    as    in    this  year   of   jubilee.  The 
Aus"-leich  has  been  known  to  give  trouble  before  and 
Czechs  to  be  unruly,  and  it  was  seldom  that  a  crisis 
was  not  impending  or  in  active  eruption  in  one  or 
other  of  the  twenty  parliaments  that  furnish  luirope 
with  a  "horrible  example"  of  the  dangers  of  Home 
Rule,  but  never  before  have  evils  so  crowded  upon 
the  hapless  Emperor.    Parliamentary  Government  has 
broken  down  amid  scenes  of  scandalous  violence  alike 
in   Vienna  and   in   Prague.     At   the   moment  when 
hopes  were  entertained  that,  after  almost  interminable 
negotiations,   something  like  a  settlement   might  be 
arrived   at   in   Cisleithania,    the    tempest  broke  out 
unexpectedlv    in     Translcithania.      Hungary,  which 
hitherto  had  set  an  example  to  the  other  half  of  the 
Monarchy,  finds  itself  within  three  weeks  of  the  end  of 
the  financial  year  with  no  budget  voted,  no  Ausgleich 
and  no  vote  on  account,  while  to  crown  all,  this  week 
comes  the  news  that  the  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House 
and  the  Minister  for  Croatia  have  resigned,  the  Liberal 
party  Is  going  to  pieces,  and  the  position  of  Baron 
Banffy,  the  Premier,  is  seriously  shaken. 

To  any  one  who  attempts  for  a  little  to  follow  and  to 
understand  the  bewildering  complexity  of  the  situation, 
the  miracle  at  first  seems  to  be,  not  that  the  Monarchy 
is  In  trouble  now,  but  that  it  has  survived  so  long. 
All  the  things  that  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
essential,  or  at  least  desirable,  In  a  stable  kingdom- 
community  of  race,  of  language,  of  religion,  of  historic 
associations    and   aspirations  — were   lacking    in  the 
empire   which    Francis    Joseph,   a    lad  of  eighteen, 
suddenly  found  himself  called  upon  to  govern  in  the 
Year  of  Revolutions.     Hungary  was  In  open  and  suc- 
cessful rebellion  against  Austria,  a  revolution  that  was 
only  quelled  by  the  humiliating  expedient  of  calling  m 
Russian  troops  to  help  the  Emperor  to  crush  his  own 
subjects.     Since  then  Francis  Joseph  has  been  more 
than  once  at  war,  and  has  been  universally  unsuc- 
cessful, nor  has  his  diplomacy  been  more  fortunate 
than  his  generalship.      He    has    lost    provinces  and 
armies,  and  under  him  Austria  has  sunk  from  Its  proud 
position  of  leadership  to  that  of  the  least  of  the  Great 
Powers  ;  Parliamentary  Government  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  reduced  to  chaos  ;  a  financial  deadlock  is 
imminent  between  the  two  halves  of  the  Monarchy  ; 
there  is  no  governing  race  to  which  to  appeal  ;  the 
Austrians  of  German  race  are  in  a  hopeless  minority, 
even  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  while  In  the  Hungarian 
Kingdom  they  scarcely  count  ;  the  Magyars  themselves 
are ''being    steadily   outnumbered   In    Hungary;  the 
Roumanians  in  Transylvania  show  themselves  irrecon- 
cilable ;  the  Slav  majority  in  Austria  is  broken  up  into 
many   factions  —  Czechs,    Poles,    Ruthenlans,  Serbo- 
Croats  and    Slovens,  who,  although   powerful  as  a 
means  of  local  annoyance,  have  as  yet  displayed  no 
capacity  for  united  political  action,  or  Indeed  for  action 
of  any  sort  except  obstruction  and  disorder.     Such  in 
the  barest  outline  Is  the  situation  In  Austria-Hungary 
in  the  year  of  the  Emperor-King's  Jubilee. 

Will  there  then  necessarily  be  in  the  near  future 
revolution  on  the  Danube  ?    We  do  not  think  so,  and 
the  reason  is  that,  strong  as  are  the  forces  making 
for  disruption,  the  forces  Imperatively  indicating  an 
outward  semblance  of  unity  are  stronger  still.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Roumanians  on  the  far  Eastern 
border,  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  and  who 
would  find  a  refuge  among  their  kinsfolk  across  the 
border,  there  is  not  one  of  the  many  races  that  go  to 
make  up  the  Dual  Monarchy  that  does  not,  even  in  its 
most  exuberant  moments,  dread  the  possible  results  of 
a  break-up  of  the  power  of  which  Talleyrand  said  that, 
If  It  did  not  already  exist,  It  would  have  to  be  invented. 
The  Czechs,  in  spite  of  their  dreamy  particularism  and 
of  their  tendencies  to  mistake  memories  for  prophesies, 
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know  that  an  independent  Bohemian  kingdom  is  im- 
possible, that  when  the  crash  came  they  would  be 
ground  to  powder  in  tlie  struggle  between  Teuton  and 
Slav.  The  Poles  in  Galicia  may  rail  against  the  head- 
ship of  \'ienna,  but  they  certainly  have  no  wish  to 
exchange  their  present  eas3--fitting  autonomy  for  the 
grim  tyranny  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  same  applies 
to  the  smaller  Slav  groups,  who  may  occasionally  listen 
to  the  apostles  of  Pan-Slavism,  but  who  know  that  in 
exchanging  the  Austrian  rule  for  Russian  they  would 
be  jumping  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Even 
the  Hungarians,  with  their  splendid  military  and 
political  qualities,  could  not  stand  alone  in  Europe,  and 
the  Pan-Germanic  Austrians,  although  undoubtedly  the 
"  Gross-(/cit/sc/i  "  idea  is  growing  among  them,  are  an 
easy-going,  pleasure-loving  race  who  are  not  much  in 
love  with  the  Prussian  drill-sergeant.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  acquisition,  open  or  disguised,  of  Galicia 
by  Russia,  or  of  the  German  provinces  by  Germany, 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  struggle  to  which  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  would  be  child's  play,  and  no  one  is 
anxious  to  start  the  conflagration. 

Russia  will  certainly  not  seek  to  precipitate  matters, 
no  matter  what  Pan-Slavist  emissaries  may  say.  Her 
hands  are  too  full  elsewhere,  and  her  game  in  Central 
Europe  obviously  is  to  conciliate  Austria  and  detach  her 
from  the  triple  alliance  rather  than  to  threaten  her  unity. 
But  is  it  impossible  to  imagine  a  juncture  in  which  the 
Pan-Germanic  and  anti-clerical  parties  in  the  Austrian 
provinces  would  find  themselves  forced  to  turn  in  real 
earnest  to  Berlin  ?  Every  true  German  looks  forward 
to  the  day  when  "das  gauze  Dciitschland''^  will  spread 
without  interruption  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea,  and  the  present  Emperor  is  the  greatest 
of  "Great  Germans."  The  obstacles  and  drawbacks 
are  many  ;  they  need  not  be  enumerated  here.  But  the 
tendency  is  there,  and,  unless  the  new  German  Empire 
undergoes  a  premature  catastrophe,  the  ideal  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  realised.  The  recent  expulsions 
from  Germany  of  Slavs  of  various  races — Austrian 
subjects — is,  from  this  point  of  view,  significant  of 
much.  The  Emperor  William  is  known  to  dread  the 
Slav  invasion — to  regard  it  as  the  great  peril  of  Europe. 
Only  last  year  M.  de  Blowitz  published  the  words  used 
by  the  Emperor  to  M.  Jules  Simon  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Labour  Conference  in  Berlin,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  "  expansion  envahissante  et  continue  dont  I'Europe 
est  menacee  par  une  de  ses  races."  He  is  now  trying 
to  meet  this  Slav  expansion,  which  threatens,  as  the 
German  papers  put  it,  to  "  denationalise  "  Eastern  and 
Southern  Prussia  by  expulsions.  The  same  process  of 
denationalisation  is  going  on  much  more  rapidly  in  the 
German  provinces  of  Austria,  and  Berlin  may  some 
day  decide  that  if  it  is  not  to  be  altogether  cut  off  from 
the  Adriatic — and  it  will  fight  to  the  last  rather  than 
permit  that — the  time  for  extending  the  black,  white 
and  red  banner  over  all  Germans  has  arrived.  Austria 
would  then  be  in  the  melting-pot.  Bohemia,  a  Slav 
wedge  in  the  very  heart  of  the  German  Empire,  would, 
of  course,  have  to  go  with  the  Austrian  provinces,  and 
Hungary  under  a  king — a  Hapsburg  or  another — would 
be  isolated,  the  last  remnant  of  a  great  empire,  doomed 
to  disaster  unless  joined  by  a  firm  alliance  to  the 
extended  "Great  Germany."  That  is  a  possible  future 
— some  will  say  a  probable,  even  a  necessary  one.  We 
need  not  indicate  the  risks,  involved  in  such  a  trans- 
ference of  powers  :  they  are  tremendous,  and  we  believe 
the  Germans,  whether  in  Austria  or  in  North  Germany, 
will  think  many  times  before  invoking  them  by  some 
move  prompted  by  ambition  or  the  apprehension  of 
danger.  The  greatest  of  European  dangers  is  war, 
and  the  knowledge  of  that  danger  and  of  all  it  involves 
may  for  yet  another  generation  ensure  a  peaceful  future 
for  Austria. 

TWO  MESSAGES  FROM  THE  STATES. 

HTHE  Message  which  President  McKinley  addressed 
to  Congress  on  Monday  indicates  in  significant 
fashion  the  new  place  that  America  has  now  taken 
among  the  nations.  By  his  own  people  the  Message 
has  been  received  with  marked  disappointment,  but  that 
only  shows  that  the  Americans,  unlike  the  American 
President,  have  not  yet  realised  the  high  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  which  they  have  made  themselves 


heirs.  For  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Message  should  deal 
lengthily  with  the  war,  and  the  new  empire  which  the 
war  has  yielded  ;  it  was  inevitable,  also,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  that  subject — with  the  peace  negotiations  still 
in  progress^ — should  be  diplomatically  vague.  Vague- 
ness, indeed,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  ^.lessage^ 
while  along  with  this  vagueness  there  is  a  commend- 
able sobriety  of  tone.  The  paian  of  victory  over  Spain 
is  not  pitched  in  the  wonted  spread-eagle  key. 
This  is  well  ;  for  nothing  will  serve  the  American 
people  better  at  the  present  moment  thari  a  wise 
humility.  They  have  assuredly  achieved  great  things 
during  the  past  year,  but  the  part  they  will  have 
to  play  in  the  future  will  tax  all  their  strength,  both 
physical  and  moral,  in  directions  that  are  new  to  them 
and  under  alien  conditions.  To  make  an  addition  of 
75,000  men  to  their  army  and  twelve  ships  to  their 
navy  is,  therefore,  an  obvious  requirement  of  the 
situation  ;  what  is  not  so  obvious  is  the  need  of  an 
instructed  sobriety  of  mind  in  dealing  with  international 
affairs.  This  we  find  in  the  President's  Message,  and 
we  record  our  discovery  with  extreme  satisfaction. 

Still  more  gratifying  is  it  to  find  that  the  President, 
in  his  references  to  Great  Britain,  does  not  echo  the 
cheap  sentimentality  of  the  hour.  No  doubt  he  com- 
mends the  zeal  with  which  our  Consuls  protected 
American  subjects  and  American  interests  during  the 
late  war,  and  he  expresses  satisfaction  with  the  fact 
that  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  of  the  friendliest ;  but  he  shows,  as  we  sought  to 
show  last  week,  that  such  relationship  can  only  be 
maintained  upon  a  basis  of  reciprocal  advantages  in 
material  interests.  Hence  he  expressed  the  earnest 
wish  that  the  negotiations  pending  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  should  end  in  mutual  satisfaction, 
that  all  the  sources  of  discord  and  irritation  should  be 
removed.  Hence,  also,  his  references  to  China,  in 
which  he  indicates  with  all  clearness  that  in  matters  of 
trade  and  tariff  the  American  Government  will  put  itself 
in  line  with  Great  Britain  in  resenting  any  form  of  ex- 
clusive treatment.  This  is  the  kind  of  good-will  between 
the  two  countries  which  we  strongly  favour — a  good- 
will which  is  based  upon  material  interests  rather  than 
upon  sentiment.  But  there  was  an  indication  in  the 
Message  that  this  good-will  may,  in  the  future,  touch 
upon  sudden  limits.  The  reference,  for  instance,  to  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  was  somewhat  imperious.  We  admit 
that  the  United  States  Government  is  justified  in  claim- 
ing full  control  ever  the  Canal  while  it  is  being  con- 
structed, but  at  the  proper  time  we  shall  not  fail  to 
remind  it  that,  under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  our 
rights  in  the  Canal  are  quite  equal  to  the  American 
rights.  If  the  Americans  are  willing  to  make  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  a  free  highway,  like  the  Suez  Canal, 
we  shall  agree ;  if  they  are  minded  to  make  it  a 
restricted  possession  of  their  own,  we  shall  not  agree. 

With  this  slight  drawback  we  find  the  Presidential 
Message  satisfactory  ;  but  this  satisfaction  cannot 
be  extended  to  the  Report,  issued  this  week,  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  We  do  not 
grudge  the  author  of  this  report  his  exultation  over  the 
phenomenal  increase  of  American  commerce  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  ex- 
port trade  is  the  largest  ever  recorded,  and  that  nearly 
all  branches  of  the  great  manufacturing  industries — 
iron,  steel,  leather,  oils — shared  in  the  increase.  As 
competitors  for  part  of  that  export  trade  we  may  wish 
that  it  had  come  to  this  country,  but  we  fully  recognise 
the  fact  that  this  increase  is  deserved  by  reason  of 
American  skill,  abetted  by  American  enterprise.  We 
are  being  beaten,  as  traders,  upon  a  fair  field  ;  but  we 
do  not  find  this  fairness  in  the  suggestions  which  the 
author  of  this  Report  offers  to  his  Government  regard- 
ing the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  anxious  to  give  the  United  States  a 
mercantile  marine.  This  is  a  patriotic  desire,  but  we 
cannot  approve  of  the  methods  by  which  this  desire  is 
sought  to  be  attained.  The  American  mercantile 
marine  ought  to  be  rehabilitated,  according  to  Mr. 
Lyman  Gage,  by  a  thorough-going  system  of  subsidies 
and  gradual  bounties.  Restrictions  are  also  to  be  de- 
vised whereby  the  coasting  trade  of  America  is  to  be 
confined  to  American-built  vessels.  More  important 
still,  Congress  is  to  be  asked  to  restrict  the  trade 
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tweon  the  Unilca  Slates,  IV.ert..  Rico  :uul  Hawaii,  as 
u^U   s  the  ooastinjr  trade  of  these  islands,  to  vessels  o 
Xme  ican  re^nstry.    We  have  read  these  proposals  less 
^-  th  wonder  than  reffrel.  and  our  rejjret  became  amuse- 
ment when  we  found  their  author  calmly  statm^'  that 
1  •  the«^e  propositions  are  drawn  from  the  current  pract.ces 
of  our  maritime  competitors."  Is  it  the  practice  ot  C.reat 
Britain  to  impose  .estrictions  in  any  of  her  Lolomes 
.pon  the  merchanln.en  of  any  country?    It  seems  toohsh 
o  asU  such  a  question  ;  but  apparently  .t  requires  to  be 
asked  in  Washington.    The  Treasury  there  appears  to 
l  e  stJan^^elv  i.-noVant  of  our  free-tradu.g.  pohcy.  as  wel 
as  stranVlv  indilVercnt  to  its  own  '^^"^''^tencj.  For 
here  is  President  McKinley  advocatmg-^the  policy  of  the 
oplVdoor  in  China,  while  Secretary  Gage  is  insisting 
X-^n  the  policy  of  a  closed  door  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawai  .    We  commend  the  sinister  disagreement  be- 
"Sn    hese  two  policies  to  the  consideration  of  the 
sentimentalists  who  urge  an  Anglo-American  alliance. 
Foi  rrselves,  we  prefe?  free  trading  alone  to  superfine 
.sentiment  and  an  ally. 
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THE  PARISIANS. 

FRANCE,  whether  she  cares  to  admit  it  or  not,  was, 
is,  and  probably  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  be  ruled  by 
her  capital  in  all  her  political  and  in  most  of  her  other 
concerns.  After  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  he  Abbj 
(subsequently  Cardinal)  Maury  was  placed  on  the  list  ot 
Ihe  proscribed  by  the  faction  of  Philippe-Egalit^.  Maury 
-ot  frightened  and  fled  to  Peronne,  which  town  he  re- 
presented in  the  States-General.  Nominally  he  had 
turned  traitor  to  the  party  that  had  elected  him.  Ihe 
liberalism  w^hich  had  originally  gained  him  his  seat  was 
not  proof  against  the  excesses  committed  in  Paris.  _i  he 
plea,  thoroughly  valid  as  it  was  from  a  conscientious 
point  of  view,  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  Peronnese 
who,"  however,  did  not  hang  their  member  there  and 
then,  as  the  Parisians  would  have  done,  but  sent  him 
back  to  the  capital  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  treachery 
there.  Rivarol,  the  greatest  wit  and  most  uncompro- 
mising opponent  of  the  Revolution,  professed  to  inquire 
into  the  reasons  for  this  shifting  of  the  burden  on  the  part 
of  the  Peronnese.  The  answer  was  as  follows  :  "  Fans 
has  the  right  of  execution  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  ; 
we  ourselves  never  execute  any  one,  unless  he  be  a 
Picard,  for  we  are  not  exactly  the  nation,  like  the 
Parisians."  Of  course,  Rivar61's  supposed  inquiry  was 
simply  a  mystification,  but_  the  supposed  reply  was 
the  truest  word  ever  spoken  in  jest. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  decade  have  gone  by  since 
then  ;  the  Parisians  still  claim  to  be  the  nation,  if  not  in 
so  many  words,  at  any  rate  by  implication,  and  the 
claim,  if  not  enthusiastically  and  nominally  admitted  by 
the  bulk  of  Frenchmen,  is  not  strenuously  denied.  This 
would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  Parisian  is  a  superior 
creature,  morally  a  man  with  an  iron  will,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  or  for  both  ;  intellectually,  a  master  mind. 
Hence  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  feeling  produced 
in  Paris  by  the  most  recent  events  does  not_  seern, 
upon  the  face  of  it,  attended  with  many  difficulties  ;  in 
reality  it  is  beset  with  pitfalls.    The  Dreyfus  affair  has 
apparently  monopolised  public  opinion  in  the  capital  for 
more  than  a  twelvemonth ;  then  came  the  Fashoda 
incident,  and  for  two  months  after  the  up-springing  of 
the  latter  question  it  bade  fair,  as  far  as  the  foreign 
observer  could  judge,  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  other  in 
the  nation's  mind.    It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
third  of  all  the  available  editorial  space  in  every  news- 
paper  was   taken   up   by  those   combined  subjects. 
The  logical  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  these  sub- 
jects were  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Parisians. 
In  reality,  not  ten  thousand  out  of  the  two  millions  of 
the  capital's  inhabitants  cared  a  straw  for  either  ;  the 
rest  were  swayed  hither  and  thither,  much  like  a  straw 
in  a  gust  of  wind,  by  this  or  that  newspaper  writer  who 
had  a  sufficiently  large  stock  of  high-sounding  phrases 
or  invective  at  his  command.     This  did  not  prevent 
the  Parisian  from  being  voluble,  demonstrative,  some- 
times ironical,  and  frequently  enthusiastic  in  his  turn  ; 
nay,  In  a  few  Instances  he  was  willing  to  risk  a  battered 
hat  or  even  a  broken  head  in  defence  of  what  he  fondly 
fancied  to  be  his  Individual  views  ;  but  at  bottom  both 
.  affairs  were  absolutely  Indifferent  to  him.  _  Nay,  more. 
!n  spite  of  everything  that  has  been  said,  if  a  thorough 


inuuirv  could  have  been  made,  it  would  have  been  found 
th.il  the  j.-ashoda  business  practically  i.ileresled  him 
more  than  liie  ultimate  fate  of  Alfred  Dreyfus,  not  be- 
cause the  retention  of  Marchand's  "  scltlement  re- 
presented  a  possible  extension  of  1"  rench  colonml 
possessions,  but  because  the  surrender  of  that  "  settle- 
ment "  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  an  attempt  to 
diminish  1" rcnch  military  glory. 

At  present  both  questions  are  temporarily  swamped 
by  a  third  which  cropped  up  unexpectedly  at  the  be- 
o-inning  of  this  week,  namely,  the  possible  postpone- 
ment  of  the  Exhibition  of  1900.  Fashoda  perhaps, 
touched  the  Parisian  in  his  craving  for  glory  ;  the 
rumoured  postponement  touches  him  in  his  pocket,  ana, 
of  the  two  characteristics  of  the  Parisian,  the  latter  is  the 
stron<>-er.  The  thought  that  the  fondly  anticipated 
harve'^t  of  gold  Is  to  be  snatched  from  him  just  as  he 
was  preparing  for  its  gathering  is  likely  to  exaspe- 
rate  the  Parisian  ;  for,  tall  talk  notwithstanding,  the 
average  Parisian  Is  either  a  shopkeeper  or  an  innkeeper 
at  heart,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his  most  profitable  cus- 
tomers is  an  offence  which  he  will  not  readily  forgive  to 
the   Government.    What   Is   more,    the  Government 

knows  It.  .  ,  • 

When  S^bastien  Mercier  called  Pans  "  la  guinguette 
du  monde,"  he  simply  stated  an  old  fact  in  a  new  form 
Long  before  the  clever  Bohemian  wrote  his  spirited 
sketches  of  the  capital,  it  had  become  the  playground 
of  the  downright  Idle  as  well  as  of  the  more  cultured 
classes  of  Europe.  Louis  XIV.  was  perhaps,  too 
polite  to  compare  the  foremost  city  of  his  kingdom  to 
a  mere  resort  for  amusement,  not  to  say  a  junketing- 
ground,  but  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  fascination  it  had 
for  pleasure-loving  foreigners,  and  to  the  advantages 
that  might  accrue  to  the  Parisians  themselves  from 
the  increase  of  that  attraction.  When  Mansart,  his 
architect,  got  frightened  at  the  enormous  outlay  in- 
volved In  his  royal  master's  plans  for  the  embellishment 
of  Paris,  and  more  or  less  muddled  in  his  accounts 
Louis  told  him  to  go  on  building.  "  If  you  run  short 
of  funds,  I  will  advance  the  money  ;  the  foreigner  is 
sure  to  reimburse  us,"  he  said. 

To  skip  a  couple  of  centuries  and  to  come  to  our  own 
days.  Napoleon  III.'s  faith  in  the  willingness  of  the 
foreigner  to  pay  liberally  for  the  entertainment  provided 
for  him  was  probably  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Bourbon  , 
the  son  of  Hortense  did  not,  however    possess  the 
private  wealth  of  the  latter  to  back  his  faith  Never- 
theless,   he   virtually   took   a   leaf  from   the  Grand 
Monarque's  book,  but   slightly   transposed  the  text 
"Go  on  building."  he   said   to    Haussmann;  the 
foreigner  will  reimburse  the  funds  expended  ;  but  you 
must   ask   the   Parisians   to   advance   tnem.  ihe 
Parisians  did  as  they  were  bidden,  though  not  without 
grumbling  at  the  beginning,  but  for  many  years  they 
had  their  reward,  for  the  Third  Republic  continued  m 
that  respect  the  traditions  of  the  Second  _  Empire  ana 
made  the  capital  "la  gulnquette  du  monde'  in  a  sense  tlie 
harum-scarum  author  of  "  le  Tableau  d_e  Paris  could 
not  have  foreseen  in  his  wildest  imagination.^   In  a  nttie 
less  than  forty-five  years  the  Second  Empire  and  the 
regime  that  ousted  It  organized  four  big  exhibitions. 
Much  was  forgiven  to  the  Third    Republic   and  its 
adventurers  for  having  brought  the  sheep  to  be  fleeced 
to  the  door  of  the  Parisians  themselves.    To  be  baulkea 
at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  glittering  spoil,  metaphori- 
cally dangled  before  their  eyes  for  a  couple  ot  years, 
will  put  them  out  of  conceit  with  the  powers  that  be. 

Will  the  Parisians  endeavour  to  sweep  them  away .  i  o 
put  the  question  plainly,  will  they  endeavour  to  foment 
a  revolution,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  done  twice 
within  this  century,  i.e.  in  1830  and  in  1848?  Personally, 
we  doubt  It,  for  we  happen  to  be  aware  that  there  are  two 
categories  of  Parisians  which  are  frequently  confounded 
by  the  distant  observer.  There  Is  the  real  Parisian, 
"  un  vrai  Parlslen  de  Paris;  un  archi  Parisien  du  bon 
DIeu,  bonhomme  comme  un  Champenois,  as_ Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau  describes  him.  He  is  the  native  as 
was  his  father  and,  perhaps,  his  grandfather  ;  tor  the 
population  of  Paris  Is  recruited  from  the  provinces,  and 
to  a  small  extent  from  foreign  countries.  ^^^/f^^ 
Parisians  constitute  at  the  most  but  a  third  part  ot  the 
Inhabitants  ;  the  rest  are  Parisians  by  adoption,  i  he 
real  Parisian  does  not  make  revolutions,  but  he  submits 
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to  them  and  is  even  draggled  into  them.  History  is 
there  to  prove  what  we  say.  Michelet  has  conclusively 
shown  that  after  the  compulsory  flif^ht  of  Henri  HI. 
(i2  May,  1588),  and  at  the  Journee  des  Barricades 
during-  the  Reg^ency  of  Anne  of  Austria  (27  August, 
164S),  not  a  third  of  the  Paris  population  rallied  to 
either  of  the  insurgent  chiefs.  The  police  reports  on  the 
state  of  public  opinion  during  the  Revolution  make  it 
clear  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  excesses  committed  in  its 
name  were  submitted  to  rather  than  accepted  by  Paris 
— we  are  still  referring  to  the  native  population,  belong- 
ing to  the  lower,  middle  and  higher  bourgeoisie.  We 
could  go  on  with  our  proofs  had  we  space.  But  he  is 
as  one  to  two.  "  Half  ape,  half  tiger:"  Voltaire  is  sup- 
posed to  have  said  when  speaking  of  the  population  of 
Paris,  after  the  horrible  execution  of  Damient.  What 
Voltaire  really  did  say  was  that  Paris  was  inhabited  by 
tigers  goaded  by  apes.  The  real  Parisian  is  the  ape  ; 
the  sham  Parisians  and  the  provincials  who  have  to  seek 
their  fortune  or  mere  subsistence  are  the  tigers,  and 
that  is  where  the  danger  lies,  especially  at  this  moment 
when  the  Grand  Staff  might  not  be  sorry  of  an  opportunity 
to  hide  its  proceedings  behind  revolutionary  riots,  pro- 
bably with  slaughter.  That  is  what  the  Parisians  feel, 
and  the  feeling  may  act  as  a  deterrent  against  indulgence 
in  too  reckless  oratory,  or  equally  reckless  journalism. 

THE  TRUE  SHAKESPEARE.— XHI. 
An  Essay  in  Realistic  Criticism. 
Shakespeare's  Women. — Part  HI. 

THE  glamour  thrown  over  Juliet  is  the  glamour  of 
lyric  poetry  and  not  the  glamour  of  dramatic 
realisation,  and  this  truth  applies  to  nearly  all  the 
women  even  of  Shakespeare's  maturity. 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well  "  remains  in  spite  of 
manifest  revision  an  early  work  of  the  master  ;  but  the 
character  of  Helena  has  been  so  bepraised  that  it 
demands  some  scrutiny.  Coleridge  called  Helena  "the 
loveliest  of  Shakespeare's  characters,"  and  so  verified 
in  a  new  sense  the  sonnet-line  : 

"They  that  level 
At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own." 
Strength  of  will  and  fixity  of  purpose  must  have 
seemed  wonderful  to  the  opium-sodden  poet  or  else 
Coleridge  would  never  have  written  such  nonsense. 
For  nonsense  it  is,  demonstrable  nonsense,  in  spite  of 
a  thousand  Coleridges.  The  features  of  Helena  are 
outlined  almost  beyond  power  of  modification  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  first  act.  She  admits  to  herself  first 
that  she  is  in  love  with  "a  bright,  particular  star": 
immediately  afterwards  she  engages  in  a  wordy  contest 
with  Parolles  about  virginity,  which  she  declares  "  is 
weak  in  defence,"  thirdly  she  uses  images  in  swarms, 
showing  off  her  word-wit,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time  ;  and  lastly  she  becomes  thoughtful,  almost 
philosophic,  in  the  rhymed  and  therefore  youthful 
soliloquy  that  begins  : 

"  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie. 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven  :  .  .  .  ." 
In  all  these  eighty  or  a  hundred  lines  there  is  hardly 
a  hint  of  feminine  characterisation.  Helena's  best  lines 
are  those  in  which  she  pictures  her  lover;  but  there 
is  nothing  strikingly  individual  in  her  admiration  for 
"arched  brows"  and  "hawking  eye"  and  "curls." 
The  chief  peculiarity  in  Helena's  character  so  far  is  a 
coarseness  in  words.  This  coarseness  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  majority  of  Shakespeare's  heroines,  and 
consequently  English  critics  have  exhausted  ingenuity 
in  explaining  and  excusing  it.  Their  defence  is  simple: 
the  whole  fault  lies,  they  say,  in  tiie  time ;  Shake- 
speare's heroines  arc  cleaner-mouthed  than  Fletcher's, 
and  what  could  one  wish  for  more  than  that?  But  all 
primitive  times  were  not  coarse  ;  Homer  and  Sophocles 
are  free  of  the  stain,  and  Dante's  Francesca  is  a  model 
of  reticent  delicacy  of  speech.  It  seems  as  if  the 
fault  were  in  our  race,  or  in  the  author,  and  perhaps 
we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  decide  that  the  talk 
that  went  on  among  the  young  noblemen  on  the 
stage  in  Shakespeare's  time  was  as  lewd  as  it  well 
could  be,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  women  whom  he 
met  in  the  theatre,  were  quite  willing  to  bandy  ob- 
scenities with  their  aristocratic  admirers.  It  is  certain, 
too,  from  Mercutio  and  Hamlet  that  Shakespeare  him- 
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self  enjoyed  jests  that  in  our  more  squeamish  times 
would  shock  a  club  smoking-room.  I  find  no  faul 
with  him  on  this  account  ;  but  when  he  depicts  pure 
maidens  enjoying  the  high  flavour  of  such  discussions, 
I  can  only  say  that  he  commits  an  offence  against 
nature  and  an  error  in  art.  He  does  not  make  Helena 
more  real  to  us  by  her  eagerness  to  talk  of  virginity, 
but  less  real.  It  is  a  fault  of  Shakespeare's  youth  that 
he  partly  outgrew  in  later  manhood. 

Only  a  very  young  man,  too,  could  have  painted  the 
old  Countess  excusing  Helena  in  these  words  : — 
"  Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young. 

If  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours  ;  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong  ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born  ; 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth. 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  in  youth  ; 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone. 
Such   were    our  faults — or  then  we  thought  them 
none." 

This  laboured  plea  in  excuse  of  passion  is  as  youth- 
fully naive  as  it  is  needless. 

When  questioned  by  the  Countess,  Helena  admits  the 
secret  of  her  love  ;  true,  she  plays  at  first  with  words  ; 
but  soon  her  avowal  becomes  as  frank  and  passionate 
as  a  young  man's  would  have  been.  Her  persuasion  of 
the  King,  too,  has  nothing  feminine  in  it ;  it  is  indeed 
curiously  calm  and  rational  in  tone  : 

"  What  I  can  do,  can  do  not  hurt  to  try," 
and  when  the  King  asks  how  long  the  cure  will  take,, 
she  breaks  into  mistimed  poetry; 

"  Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring," 
»#*»♦•» 

"  Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp," 
*****  * 

and  so  forth,  in  a  way  that  ought  to  have  exasperated 
instead  of  convincing  his  Majesty.  When  asked, 
"what  she  will  venture"  on  the  cure;  she  again 
answers  as  a  lyric  poet  contemptuous  of  feminine 
modesty  might  answer  : 

"  Tax  of  impudence, 
A  strumpet's  boldness,  and  divulged  shame. 
Traduced  by  odious  ballads  :  my  maiden's  name 
Seared  otherwise  ;  no  worse  of  worst  extended," 
and  so  forth.    Then  she  boldly  asks  in  payment  of  her 
service  for  the  husband  she  may  choose.    Of  course  all 
this  stuff  is  beneath  criticism  :  one  might  as  well  take 
the  bowlings  of  a  midnight  cat  for  manly  eloquence 
as  this  for  the  dramatic  presentation  of  a  maiden's 
character.      Helena  never  speaks  at  all  ;  is  in  fact 
nothing  but  the  mouthpiece  of  young  Shakespeare's 
crude  opinions. 

As  we  have  now  reached  the  middle  of  the  second 
act,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  art  to  make 
Helena  live  for  us.     Shakespeare,  however,  seems  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  attempt  this  impossibility, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  we  now  leave  his  youthful, 
work  and  meet  the  revision  of  his  riper  manhood. 
When  asked  to  choose  her  husband,  Helena  suddenly 
forgets  her  boldness,  and  begins  to  talk  like  a  girl  : — 
"  I  am  a  simple  maid  ;  and  therein  wealthiest 
That,  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid. 
Please  it,  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already  : 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me — 
'  We  blush  that  thou  shouldst  choose  ;  but  be  re- 
fused ; 

Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever  : 

We'll  ne'er  come  there  again.'  " 
I  do  not  like  the  second  line  of  this  excerpt,  though  it 
expresses  a  sentiment  that  Shakespeare  uses  elsewhere, 
but  It  Is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  way  in  which 
the  third  line  almost  turns  the  fault  into  a  beauty. 
Helena,  however,  doffs  her  maiden  modesty  almost  as 
suddenly  as  she  assumed  it;  or  rather,  Shakespeare  has 
not  revised  her  speech  to  the  fourth  lord  ;  she  says  : 
"  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good 

To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood." 
Immediately  afterwards  she  speaks  again  becomingly  to 
Bertram  :  — 

"  I  dare  not  say  I  take  you  ;  but  I  give 

Me  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live. 

Into  your  guiding  power.    This  is  the  man." 
One  could  have  wished  the  last  four  words  away ;, 
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but  tl)0  first  two  almost  save  tlio   situation.  Wlicn 
Hcrlrain  iloclarcs  •  i  " 

"  1  cannot  love  her  nor  will  I  strive  to  do  I, 
she  renounces  tor  the  nionient   her  weird  courtship  ; 
"  Let  the  rest  !,'o,"  but  the  mischiefs  done.    Just  as 
she  has  varied  "coarse  pnrsuit  with  modest  bluslMuj:  so 
■now  -she  varies  humility  witli  boldness.     She  says  to 

Bertram,  . 

"  Sir,  I  can  nothnif,'-  say 

Hut  that  1  am  vour  most  obedient  servant," 
which  is  tarcical  'exagijeration  ;  lor  the  next  moment 
she  asks  her  unwilling  master  for  a  kiss  !      hen  comes 
the  tamous  passa-e  when  she  pictures   Bertram  as 
driven  to  the  wars  by  her  and  pities  his  '  tender  limbs, 
and  pravs  the  bullets  to  "  tly  with  false  ami."   But  good 
as  the  verses  are,  nothing  can  redeem  Helena  or  render 
her  credible.    And  the  stratagem  by  which  she  makes 
her  husband  her  lover,  is  a  thousandfold  more  revolting 
than  the  means  she  has  used  to  make  him  wed  her.  In 
his  vouth  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  '■^^g^^^^^^d  maiden 
,inodestvas  mere  affectation,  or,  rather,  he  did  not  study 
,maidenhood  at  all ;    he  seems  to  have  taken  it  for 
.^ranted  that  women  had  no  pride  in  them,  no  delicacy, 
no  dignitv.     "All's  well  that  ends  well'   is  Helenas 
reiterated' excuse.     But  it  will  not  serve  her.  lake 
merely  the  words  : 

"But,  O,  strange  men. 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate." 
The  words  "sweet  use"  under  the  circumstances  are 
an  offence  ;  it  is  a  boy's  confession,  not  a  girl's.  At 
the  beginning  Helena  is  a  sort  of  boy  wavering  between 
absurd  humility  and  cheeky  boldness,  and  later  she 
is  a  woman  with  fine  touches  in  her  of  pity,  modesty 
and   affection  ;   the  best  I  can   say  for  her  is  that 
she  is   never  more  than  half  realised  by  the  poet. 
When  Dr.  Brandes  calls  Helena  a  "patient  Griselda 
.and  savs  that  Shakespeare  has  shed  over  her  figure  "a 
Raphael-like  beautv,"  I  excuse  him  as  led  astray  by 
English  commentators  ;  but  when  Professor  Dowden 
sa\^  that  Shakespeare   "could  not  choose    but  en- 
deavour   to    make    beautiful    and    noble    the  entire 
<:haracter  and  action  of  Helena"  he  makes  me  stare, 
and  when  he  speaks  of  Helena's  "  sacred  boldness '  I 
o-rin    irreverently,    and    w^hen    he    admits    that  the 
shameful  trick  by  which  Helena  "beds"  Bertram,  to 
,use  the  pet  word  of  the  hero,  "  seems  indeed  hardly  to 
possess  any  moral  force,  any  validity  for  the  heart  or 
the  conscience,"  I  close  the  book,  recalling  Heine's  con- 
temptuous gibe  at  English  critics. 

Nevertheless  the  truth  stands;  owing  partly  to  the 
youth  of  the  poet  and  partly  to  his  later  revision  the 
character  of  Helena  is  a  mere  jumble  of  contradictions, 
without  coherence  or  charm  ;  she  is  not  realised  clearly 
enough  or  deeply  enough  to  live  ;  she  is  Shakespeare's 
first  attempt  to  paint  a  w^oman's  portrait  at  full-length, 
so  to  speak,  and  his  first  failure.  Up  to  this  time,  with 
the  apparent  exception  of  Juliet,  which  I  have  already 
handled,  he  had  merely  done  sketches  and  half-length 
things. 

A  little  later,  when  he  had  turned  thirty,  he  began 
to  study  men  and  women  profoundly,  and  Portia 
is  his  first  successful  creation.  She  is  the  first 
of  those  high-born,  proud,  witty  and  affectionate 
women  of  whom  Shakespeare  has  given  us  three  or 
four  portraits.  She  is  evidently  taken  from  life  and 
painted  with  peculiar  sympathy.  "She  is  taken  from 
life,"  I  say,  because  for  the  first  time  Shakespeare  has 
given  a  woman  twenty  characteristics,  and  yet  has 
made  her  live.  Portia,  as  we  shall  see  later,  has  many 
more  qualities  than  Beatrice  and  Rosalind,  who  indeed 
are  but  charming,  artistic  replicas  of  her.  Portia,  too, 
it  must  be  noted,  is  the  protagonist  of  the  play  ;  she  is 
a  hundred  times  more  important  than  Bassanio  or 
Antonio,  more  important  even  than  Shylock  ;  again  and 
again  she  holds  the  stage,  and  her  charm  is  so  great 
that  in  spite  of  many  faults  we  are  glad  of  it. 

The  worst  result  of  the  uncritical  eulogy  lavished  by  the 
commentators  upon  everything  that  Shakespeare  did  is, 
that  when  they  have  exhausted  their  epithets  in  praise 
of  a  Helena,  they  are  unable  to  give  fair  place  and 
adequate  distinction  to  a  Portia,  and  yet  it  would  be 
possible,  I  think,  to  show  that  Portia  was  in  the  poet's 
mind  when  he  tried  in  vain  to  revise  "All's  well  that  ends 
well,"  and  to  give  Helena  depth  of  nature  and  artistic 
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life.  Hut,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  Portia 
was  a  careful  study,  so  carelul  indeed  that  it  shows  that 
the  poet  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  own  skill  111  portraiture, 
but  reproduced  every  gesture  and  word  of  his  sitter. 

Portia  first  appears  in  the  play  talking  with  Nerissa 
about  her  suitors.     She  says  she  is  weary,  but  her 
talk  is  vivacious,  witty  and  a  trifle  indecorous.  The 
first  improvement  I  note  in  the  character  -  drawing  is 
that  Portia,  while  much  wittier  and  much  more  vivacious 
than  Helena,  is  much  less  coarse.      Twice  or  three 
limes  in  the  play,  it  is  true,  she  suggests  an  indelicacy, 
but  the  touch  is  so  light,  so  fleeting,  as  to  be  excusable, 
and  in  the  last  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  when  (iratiano 
speaks  too  frankly,  she  reproves  him— "  Speak  not  so 
<^rossly."    The  tone  of  this  scene,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
admirably  characteristic  of  the  age;  the  women  talk 
lightly,  suggestively,  but  as  soon  as  the  men  speak  too 
coarsely,  they  are  pulled  up  by  the  women.    Even  in 
this  play  Shakespeare  has  probably  insisted  too  much 
on  the  lightness  of  speech  used  in  his  time  ;  but  a 
playful  spice  of  freedom,  a  witty  flavour  of  comprehen- 
sion in  a  married  woman,  is  perhaps  more  natural  and 
more  charming  than  our  excessive  prudery. 

It  is  not  till  Bassanio  woos  in  the  third  act  that  we 
see  Portia  as  she  is  ;  her  first  words  are  exquisitely 
natural ;  she  begs  him  to  wait : 

"  For  in  choosing  wrong 
I  lose  your  company  ;  therefore  forbear  awhile. 
There's  something  tells  me,  but  it  is  not  love, 
I  would  not  lose  you, — and  you  know  yourself 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality." 
There  is  in  this  something  of  Rosalind's  charming 
modesty,  tenderness  and  gaiety.    And  Portia  lives  to 
the  height  of  an  even  higher  comparison.     Her  talk 
with  Bassanio  is  playful-tender,  and  when  he  is  making 
the  fateful  choice  she  calls  upon  the  music  to  sound  in 
order  that  he  may  have  "a  swan-like  end."  Shake- 
speare here  has  invested  Portia  with  the  charms  of  his 
own  taste.    As  soon  as  Bassanio  chooses  rightly  her 
joy  swings  to  lyric  heights  : 

"  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embraced  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy  ! 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstacy. 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess  : 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing  !  make  it  less. 
For  fear  I  surfeit  ! " 

A  little  later  in  Shakespeare's  life  the  Duke  in 
"Twelfth  Night"  desires  a  "  surfeit"  of  love  ;  but  how 
characteristic  it  is  of  a  maiden  to  fear  the  too-much  that 
shakes  the  soul.  And  then  Portia  goes  on  to  give 
deathless  expression  to  love's  true  humility  ;  she  cries 
to  Bassanio  : 

"  For  you 

I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 

more  rich  ; 
That,  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account  :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing,  which  to  term  in  gross. 
Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschooled,  unpractised, 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn  ;  happier  than  this. 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn  ; 
Happiest  of  all,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king." 
*  *  *  *  * 

What  a  contrast  this  humility  of  love  forms  with  that 
lip-humility  of  Helena's, 

"  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant !" 
A  few  lines  further  on  in  the  same  scene  Portia 
shows  her  intense  sympathy  with  Bassanio,  who  has 
just  received  the  letter  telling  of  Antonio's  danger.  She 
has  evidently  been  watching  her  lover  : 

"There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon  same  paper 
That  steals  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek  : 
****** 

With  leave,  Bassanio  ;  I  am  half  yourself. 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  anything 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you.' 
She   is   more   than  generous,  too,  when  it  comes  to 
payment.    She  says  : 
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*'  Pay  him  six  thousand  and  deface  the  bond  : 
Double  six  thousand  and  then  treble  that, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault. 
First  go  with  me  to  church  and  call  me  wife, 
And  then  awav  to  \"enice  to  vour  friend  ; 
*  *  "       •»  *  '         *  * 

And  then  the  lovely  line  with  its  archness  and  tender- 
ness and  the  confidence  that  allows  her  to  talk  freely  of 
the  debt  : 

"  Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear." 
Her  next  appearance  is  in  conversation  with  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica  at  Belmont.  It  looks  as  if  Shakespeare 
wished  to  show  off  every  quality  of  his  heroine  ;  Lorenzo 
tells  her  she  has  done  well  to  succour  Antonio  and  she 
answers  : 

"  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good 
Xor  shall  not  now  : 
And  this  is  the  reason  that  she  won't  repent  in  this 
instance : 

"  This  Antonio 

Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord 

Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.    If  it  be  so 

How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestowed 

In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 

From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty  ! 

This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself  ; 

Therefore  no  more  of  it." 
Then  follows  immediately  the  talk  with  Nerissa,  in 
which  Portia  unfolds  her  intention  of  going  to  Venice 
in  man's  costume,  and  the  tenderness  of  what  I  have 
already  quoted  is  set  off  and  heightened  by  the  wit  and 
suggestiveness  and  gaiety  of  this  confession.  Nerissa 
asks  whether  their  husbands  will  see  them,  and  Portia 
answers  : 

"They  shall,  Nerissa,  but  in  such  a  habit 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  that  we  lack.     I'll  hold  thee  any  wager, 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two  ; 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace  ; 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice  ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride  ;  and  speak  of  frays 
Like  a  iine  bragging  youth  ;  and  tell  quaint  lies, 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died, 
I  could  not  do  withal  :  then  I'll  repent. 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  killed  them. 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I'll  tell. 
That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth.     I  have  within  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise. 

Nek.  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men  ? 

POR.  Fie,  what  a  question's  that 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter!" 
This  search  for  something  suggestive  lends  too 
strong  a  flavour ;  grossness  in  woman  is  like  garlic 
in  a  dish— to  be  used  sparingly.  But  how  light  and 
gay  the  long  speech  is  ;  how  excellently,  too,  it  suits 
a  woman  already  in  her  mind  attired  as  a  youth,  and 
convinced  that  youths  talk  as  girls  fear  they  do. 

A  little  later  Portia  is  over-praised  by  Jessica  just  as 
Helena  was  over-praised  by  the  Countess.  This  is  a 
trick  which  should  be  used  more  sparingly  than  Shake- 
speare uses  it  in  his  earlier  works.  The  reader  or  hearer 
prefers  his  own  comment  to  the  author's. 

Then  comes  the  trial  scene  and  the  long  speech  in 
favour  of  mercy  which  I  have  already  shown  is  out  of 
keeping  when  addressed  to  the  Jew  ;  it  was  evidently 
directed  at  Elizabeth,  "the  throned  monarch"  whom 
Shakespeare  sought  to  move.  It  should  be  noticed 
here,  however,  that  before  she  turns  and  rends  the  Jew, 
Portia  offers  him  "  Ihrice"  his  money.  It  is  only  when 
she  sees  that  Shylock  is  full  of  hate  that  she  becomes 
revengeful.  Then  follow  the  last  delightful  scenes  of 
pure  comedy  and  the  portrait  is  complete.  I  would 
call  Portia  Shakespe  ire's  first  successful  portrait  of  a 
high-born  woman.  Notwithstanding  his  success,  he 
has  evidently  studied  her  from  the  outside;  trait  after 
trait  he  gives,  but  ih  ■  soul  is  wanting.  We  never  know 
Portia  as  we  know,  for  instance,  the  nurse  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet.    The  m   Jcl  that  served  for  Portia  attracted 
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Shakespeare  ;  he  may  even  have  loved  her,  as  men 
esteem  love ;  but  she  never  got  into  his  blood ;  she 
merely  fascinated  him,  and  he  studied  her  carefully,  and 
portrayed  her  as  the  artist  studies  and  portrays  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  new  species. 

When  next  he  uses  this  model  in  Beatrice  he  has 
become  familiar  with  it ;  he  gives  Beatrice  only  half  the 
traits  he  accumulates  in  Portia,  but  the  art  is  more 
masterly,  the  few  deep-graven  traits  count  doubly,  and 
Beatrice  lives  for  us  more  clearly,  more  charmingly, 
than  Portia.  The  same  things  almost  might  be  said  of 
Rosalind.  As  he  has  created  Beatrice  from  Portia's 
wit  and  vivacity  with  a  touch  of  tenderness,  so  he  has 
created  Rosalind  from  Portia's  love  and  tenderness  with 
touches  of  archness  and  wit.  But  this  paper  is  already 
too  long.  Frank  Harris. 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  ORIGINAL  WOOD- 
ENGRAVINGS. 

A CHARMING  exhibition  is  now  open  at  the  Dutch 
Gallery  in  Brook  Street.  It  brings  together  the 
work  done  in  original  wood-engraving  by  Messrs. 
Ricketts  and  Shannon  and  their  associates,  Messrs, 
Sturge  Moore,  Reginald  Savage  and  Lucien  Pissaro. 
With  these  are  hung  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Nicholson's 
now  famous  prints,  and,  by  way  of  retrospective 
homage,  engravings  executed  by  J.  E.  Millet,  or  by  his 
brother  under  his  supervision  ;  but  the  exhibition  is 
practically  one  of  the  "Vale"  or  "Dial"  artists.  To 
complete  it  are  wanting  the  remarkable  designs  of  Mr. 
Ricketts  for  "The  Sphinx,"  and  a  number  of  other 
designs  known  only  to  the  small  public  that  possesses 
"  The  Dial." 

Doubtless  Mr.  Ricketts  and  Mr.  Shannon  themselves 
wound  find  it  difficult  to  parcel  out  between  them  the 
credit  due  to  one  or  the  other  for  invention  and  critical 
science  in  the  work  they  have  carried  on  with  so 
honourable  an  ambition  and  independence  of  popular 
taste.  It  would  certainly  be  difficult  for  a  third  person 
to  arrive  at  anything  but  a  rough  distribution  ;  and  we 
may  be  content  to  recognise  how  fruitful  has  been  the 
close  partnership.  They  have  gone  their  way  ;  their 
brains  have  not  been  used  up  by  the  impresario  ;  their 
talent  has  quietly  ripened  in  a  favouring  seclusion,  and, 
young  still,  they  have  engraved  their  place  securely  in 
the  third  generation  cf  the  pre-Raphaelite  line. 

Their  first  ripe  work  was  the  "  Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  of 
1893,  a  work  modelled  on  the  "  Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili,"  of  1499.  That  book  had  already  inspired 
Burne-Jones  and  Morris,  the  partners  of  a  generation 
earlier.  Burne-Jones  executed  a  lovely  series  of 
drawings  illustrating  the  story  of  "  Cupid  and  Psyche," 
and  Morris  alone,  or  with  the  help  of  others,  made 
woodcuts  from  them.  For  some  reason  the  result  did 
not  satisfy  him,  and  only  one  or  two  sets  of  prints  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  hands  of  private  collectors.  One 
of  these  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see,  and  cannot 
but  wish  that,  if  the  wood  blocks  are  destroyed  or  it  is 
iinpossible  to  reverse  Morris's  decision,  a  set  may  some 
day  find  its  way  into  a  national  collection,  for  these 
designs  are  among  the  freshest  and  most  charming  of 
their  author's  inventions.  A  set  of  tracings  from  them 
used  to  be  in  the  Ruskin  School  at  Oxford,  and  is 
doubtless  there  still.  Nothing  further  came  of  this 
tentative,  beyond  a  frontispiece  or  two,  till  the 
Kelmscott  Press  was  founded,  and  then,  as  before.  Sir 
Edward's  drawings  had  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
an  interpreter,  or  rather  of  two,  since  they  were 
re-drawn  for  the  engraver.  The  illustrators  of 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe"  had  mastered  the  craft,  and 
executed  their  own  designs,  a  thing  rare  even  in  the 
early  days  of  wood-cutting,  and  rare  in  wood-engraving 
till  quite  modern  times. 

We  used  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  this  book  of  the  affectation  of  going 
back  upon  an  ancient  manner,  and  the  originality  of 
copying  photogravure  effects  in  wood-engraving  was 
contrasted  with  the  weakness  of  cribbing  from  the 
past.  When  a  past  style  is  so  living  that  in  our  day 
the  old  plant  can  put  forth  new  buds,  nay  more,  reach 
its  flower,  we  need  hardly  stop  to  discuss  the  general 
question.  No  one,  I  think,  who  has  compared  the 
"  Daphnis  and  Chloe  "  with  its  prototype  will  deny  that 
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Ihls  lias  iKiPponcd.     I.i  tho  co.u-ortiot,  of  hare  linos 
omp    i"^-    arohitccuuc    or   archiloctural  la.ulscapo. 
br    en   cross  bv  human  C.^'uros  and  touched  w.th  sparse 
Jk^us  detail,  (here  is  nothing  in  the  or.^ma  to  match 
'.•Tie   Vinta-ers"    or    -Topmost    Apple      o  M.. 
^hnnnon     oi"   the     "  Venus     and     Anchises  and 
-MarH  ^0  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  "  of  Mr.  RicUetts. 
The  e  desi-.is  appear  to  me  in  takin-  up  an  admn-able 
^  nvention^o  infirm  it  with  a  majesty  and  romance 
hat  in  the  oris,'inal  pa-es  was  only  su-ps  ed.    M. . 

ts-  later  work  in  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  "  Cup.d 
nt  d  Psvche."  and  some  of  his  books  seems  to  me 
loss  per  ect!  ■  balanced,  more  strained,  torm  sacr.ficed  .n 
the  Sort  al  ^^esture  and  intense  expression,  or  swep 
to  decorativl  curves.    The  discussion  of  his  type  and 
books  1  must  leave  for  another  time,  since  it  demands  a 
dettkd  trea  ment.      I  will  only  raise  one  point  tor  the 
moment    taking  the  title  of  the  catalo^nie  as  a  text. 
Thi    "u-i-.  J  the  name  of  the  exhibition  and  its  address 
Is  nriiued  iTlcc  the  old  colophons  in  one  block  without  a 
break  and  not  onlv  is  it  difficult  at  a  glance  to  pick  out 
nnd  read  these  two  statements,  but  the  arrangemen 
t^oJ^mLr  dislocations.     The  word  "  engraving 
s Tided  between  two  hues;  "Hanover"  ends  one 
ine  \nd  "Square"  begins  another.     I  contend  that 
!uc1di?v  would  be  the  gainer  by  a  different  arrangement, 
and  decoration  need  not  in  the  least  suffer. 

So  far  I  have  been  reviewing  old  work.  The  sur- 
T5rise  of  the  exhibition  is  the  revival  of  another  variety 
of  the  art,  that  of  the  so-called  chiaroscuro  or  camaieu 
frinting?r'om  more  blocks  than  one.  The  wonder  is 
that  this  beautiful  invention  had  so  short  a  lite  in 
Germanvand  Italy,  and  that  since  Ugo  da  Carpi  and 
Andrea  Andreani  used  it  to  interpret  other  men  s  designs 
,t  has  slept  almost  without  revival,  and  attrac  ed  no 
oriS'al  taknt.  Still  stranger  is  it  that,  the  first  steps 
Slaving  been  taken  towards  colour  printing  frorn  wood 
blocks,  Europe  let  the  idea  drop,  and  it  was  left  to  the 
Japanese  to  carry  the  process  to  superb 
England,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  one  nian,  John  Baptist 
lackson,  revived  the  method  in  his  renderings  of 
Venetian  pictures,  and  the  nearest  analogue  was 
the  effect   produced   in   lithography  by   the   use  ot 

lithotint.  ,        ,      ^         \  r^e 

Mr.  Shannon  takes  up  this  neglected  autumnal  art  ot 
the  Renaissance  and  gives  it  by  his  handhng  a  new, 
spring-like  charm.  Before  his  series  of  roundels  one 
ml-ht  imagine  time  reversed,  and  this  method  revealed 
to  "some  designer  earlier  than  its  discovery.  In  such 
evening  of  Time's  iniquities  there  is  many  a  chance  tor 
the  man  who  comes  after,  and  looking  at  those  idylls  we 
fancy  a  Greek  painter  come  to  life  m  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  the  secret  of  chiaroscuro  printing 
-disclosed,  so  beautiful  is  the  treatment  of  the  circle- 
shape,  so  like  an  April  of  antiquity  the  air.  Ihe 
•daintiness  with  which  these  pieces,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  prints,  are  mounted  and  framed  adds  to 
their  grace.  ,  ,     ,  ^ 

Another   of  the   exhibitors   takes   us   back  to  an 
English   source.     Blake's  Illustration   to  Thorntons 
"Pastorals"  are  astonishing  even  in  his  work— little 
landscape  cuts  that  convey  the  essence  of  a  scene  and 
its   awe   upon   the   spirit   by  an  inspiration  of  ren- 
dering ;   Calvert  caught  something  of  the  inspiration 
on  its  gentler  side,  and  it  is  as  a  pupil  of  Calvert  that 
Mr.  T.  S.  Moore  apears  In  a  series  of  little  compositions 
here.    They  suggest  a  brooding  mind,  much  at  leisure, 
following  fanciful  by-tracks,  and  content  to  be  under- 
stood bv  a  few  sympathetic  friends  who  have  the  clue. 
The  "Death  of  the  Dragon"  is  in  another  vein,  a 
portentous   upbolllng   of  the   elements  in  coils  and 
explosions  of  vapour.     An  unattached  imagination  is 
the  nearest  phrase  by  which  I  can  define  the  effect 
produced  on  my  mind.     Mr.  Savage,  too,  is  as  one 
vastly  agitated,  passing  through  the  Vale,  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  yet  what  the  excitement  will  finally  brew.  Mr. 
Luclen  Plssaro  completes  the  group.    From  his  essays, 
'it  is  beheved,  sprang  the  work  of  Lepire  and  other 
Frenchmen  In  colour  printing.     His  own  compositions 
are  pretty,  child-like  little  pieces.     Along  with  the 
original   works   are   hung    one    of    two  admirable 
interpretations   of  Mr.    Legros'    drawings    by  Mr. 
Ricketts. 

1  will  just  mention  here,  in  case  the  fact  should  have 
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escaped  the  notice  of  any  of  my  readers,  that  the 
famous  p.iinlings  bv  I'Vagonard,  formerly  at  (Irasse, 
•ire  on  view  at  Messrs.  Agnow's.  An  account  of  them 
is  given  bv  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  in  the  catalogue,  and 
lias  been  'supplemented  in  one  particular  by  a  letter 
from  I.ady  Dilke  in  the  "  AtheniLnim."  These  pictures 
have  never  before  been  seen  in  public,  and  all  students 
of  French  art  should  pay  them  a  visit. 

An  exhibition  which  has  been  very  widely  advertised 
may,  on  the  contrary,  be  safely  passed  over.  This  is 
the  collection  of  drawings  made  by  Mr.  William  Hyde 
to  illustrate  one  of  Mr.  George  Meredith's  volumes  and 
a  book  on  London.  They  arc  simply  illustrations  of 
the  ordinary  type.  I^-  M. 

AN  IMPERFECT  WAGNERITE. 

WAGNER  is  dead.      Any  one  doubting  this  fact 
should  at  once  hasten  to  Mr.  Grant  Richards' 
and  purchase  a  copy  of  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw's  latest 
literary  firework,   "The  Perfect  Wagncrite  :  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Ring  of  the  Nlbelungs,"  and  after  he  has 
read  it  he  will  swiftly  abandon  his  scepticism.    Such  a 
book  could  not  possibly  have  come  from  such  a  writer 
before   Wagner   had   taken   his   place   amongst  the 
immortals  of  the  Academic  library.    Mr.  Shaw  gravely 
taking  his  place  in  the  long  row  of  Wagner  com- 
mentators is  a  funny  spectacle.    But  Mr.  Shaw  is  by 
no  means  as  other  commentators  :  in  one  thing  at  least 
he  differs  w^idely  from  them  all — he  never  comments. 
Never  directly  comments,  that  is  :  indirectly  he  com- 
ments a  great  deal  by  the  ingenious  process  of  com- 
menting on  the  commentators.    When  he  would  have 
us  think  he  is  commenting  directly  he  is  really  reading 
into  Wagner  just  what  he  wishes  read  into  Wagner  ; 
and  he  shows  his  consciousness  of  what  he  Is  doing  by 
repeatedly  assuring  us  that  he  is  not  doing  it.  His 
commentary,  I  understand,  grew  out  of  a  newspaper  dis- 
cussion.  A  gentleman  who  had  steadily  damned  Wagner 
for  long  years  without   understanding  him,  or  even 
attempting  to  understand  him,  remarked  in  the  "  Dally 
Telegraph"  on  the  fact  that  in  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods" 
Brumihilde,  whose  very  essence  is  love,   lied  _  about 
Sleo-frled,  played  traitress  to  him  and  arranged  his  _mur- 
derf  Certain 'gentlemen  wrote  to  the  "Daily  Chronicle  " 
explaining  or  explaining   away  Brunnhllde's  conduct. 
What  they  said  does  not  vastly  matter.     What  Mr. 
Shaw  said  when  he  was  drawn  does  matter.    He  said 
that  what  Bi-iinnhllde  did  In  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods  || 
was  utterly  Irrelevant,  that  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods" 
was  an  old-fashioned  opera  and  not  a  music-drama  like 
the  rest  of  the  "  Ring,"  and  that  it  had  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  rest  of  the  "Ring."    He  will  not 
deny  having  written  his  book  principally  to  prove  this. 
The  worst  of  It  is  that  he  has  got  hold  of,  and  most 
Ingeniously    and  plausibly    used,    certain  undeniable 
historical  facts  to  support 'his  amazing  theory.    Let  me 
briefly  but  I  trust  fairly  summarise  his  argument.^  Of 
course  every  one  must  and  will  read  the  book,  which  is 
beautifully  written  In  that  fluent  and  lucid  English  of 
which  Mr.  Shaw  is  master  ;  but  I  cannot  wait  until  his 
second  edition  is  in  preparation  before  dealing  with  his 
first. 

The  story  of  the  "  Ring  "  has  been  told  so  often  in 
the  columns  of  the  "  Saturday  Review"  and  elsewhere 
that  to  rehearse  It  again  might  involve  me  in  serious 
danger  at  my  readers'  hands.  For  this  reason  and 
because  of  my  limited  space,  let  me  confine  myself  to 
a  relation  of  the  allegory  Mr.  Shaw  sees  in  it.  He 
deals  with  the  "  Rhlnegold,"  the  "Valkyrie," 
"Siegfried"  and  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  in  their 
propel-  order,  and  gives  his  allegorical  interpretation- 
sums  up  the  morah  so  to  say— at  the  end  of  each 
section.  First  he  tells  us  that  "the  dwarfs,  giants 
and  gods  [of  the  "Ring"]  are  dramatisations _  of 
the  three  main  orders  of  men,  to  wit,  the  Instinctive, 
predatory,  lustful,  greedy  people  ;  the  patient,  toiling, 
stupid,  respectful,  money-worshipping  people  ;  and 
the  Intellectual,  moral,  talented  people,  who  devise 
and  administer  states  and  churches.  History  shows 
us  only  one  order  higher  than  the  highest  of  these, 
namely,  the  order  of  Heroes."  In  the  beginning  is 
the  Age  of  Gold  ;  the  Rhinemaidens,  harmless, 
joyous,  sexless,  brainless  creatures,  splash  about  in 
the  Rhine,  admiring  the  gold  for  its  pretty  colour. 
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Then  comes  the  capitalist,  black  Alberich,  the  million- 
aire employer  of  labour,  and    he   discov  ers  that,  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  willini;-  to  renounce  all  human 
affection,  the  gold  will  become  a  power  whereby  he 
may  rule  the  world.      He  renounces  love,  takes  the 
gold,  and  uses  it  without  mercy  to  make  his  fellows 
sweat  and  sin  for  him,  lashing  them  with  "the  invisible 
whip  of  hunger  "  if  they  rebel.     Wotan  now  sees  his 
dominion  threatened,  and  he  is  in  very  bad  straits. 
The  giants — the  masses — allowed  him  to  rule  only  by  a 
bargain,  the  bargain  being  that   he,    the   person  of 
superior  intelligence,  the  statesman  if  you  like,  ad- 
minister certain   agreed   laws,  to  which   he  himself 
is    subject.     The   laws    were   just   at   the  moment 
they  were  made;   but  since  then  Wotan  has  grown, 
and  the  shackles   he  has  agreed   to   wear   are  be- 
coming a  burden  and  a  pain  to  him.    To  end  his  diffi- 
culties he  is  driven  to  make  use  of  Loki,  "the  Lie," 
the  god  of  all  tricksters,  lawyers  and  sharpers,  to  steal 
the  gold  from  Alberich  ;    and  from  that  minute  he  is 
doomed  :  he  has  founded  his  empire  on  gold,  which  is 
of  use  only  to  the  man   who  renounces  love  ;  and 
without  love  the  full  and  lofty  nature  cannot  exist. 
Moreover,  no  sooner  does  he  establish  his  empire  on 
that  basis  than  the  gold  is  taken  from  him.     For  to 
impress  the  common  people  he  must  live  in  a  grand 
castle  in  gorgeous  style  ;  and  he  must  pay  the  common 
people  to  build  the  castle.    So  all  the  gold  goes  ;  and 
his  empire  is  hardly  safer  than  before.     Suddenly  he 
conceives  the  idea  of  raising  a  race  of  heroes,  subject  to 
the  terms  of  no  bargain  and  strong  enough  to  destroy 
all  dwarfs  and  giants.    In  the  "Valkyrie"  we  see  the 
first  of  his  heroes,   Siegmund,  working  out  Wotan's 
will.    But  Siegmund  promptly  breaks  one  of  the  laws 
and  the  ruler  is  bound  to  punish  him  with  death  ;  and 
because  Brihinhilde  tries  to  save  Siegmund  she  too  must 
be  punished.     She  is  put  to  sleep  and  surrounded  with 
all  the  terrors  of  the  Lie  :  the  best  part  of  mankind  has 
formally    to  put  away   love.      Wotan  now   sees  the 
hopelessness  of  his  desire  to  maintain  his  sovereignty  ; 
and  he  deliberately  wills   his  own    end    rather  than 
continue  to  do  things  that  mean  making  war  on  what 
he  feels  are  his  finest  instincts.    Then  Siegfried  comes, 
kills  dwarfs  and  giants,  shows  his  contempt  for  all  laws 
by  breaking  Wotan's  staff  on  which  they  are  written, 
walks  through  Loki's  false  fires,  and  wins  Briinnhilde, 
love,  as  his  wife.    And  here,  according  to  Mr.  Shaw, 
the  Allegory,  and  the  drama  proper,  end. 

It  is  not  a  bad  Allegory — in  fact  it  is  not  so  widely 
different  from  the  Allegory  which  we  have  all  agreed  to 
read  into  the  "Ring";  and  it  is  only  when  Mr.  Shaw 
tries  to  stretch  it  much  too  far  and  to  apply  it  too 
rigidly  that  it  cracks  and  finally  falls  to  pieces.  Mr. 
Shaw's  version  obstinately  refuses  to  fit  the  "  Dusk  of 
the  Gods,"  and,  perceiving  this  fact,  Mr.  Shaw  deftly 
uses  it  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  theory  with  regard  to 
that  "opera."  What  I  object  to  in  Mr.  Shaw's  book 
is  that  it  leaves  off  where  Wagner  began.  Undoubt- 
edly Wagner  looked  on  life,  weigiied  it,  surveyed  its 
puzzles,  and  found  It  to  be  not  unlike  life  as  Mr.  Shaw 
states  it;  but  he  wrote  the  "Ring"  not  to  advance 
certain  views,  but  to  express  the  emotions,  by  means  of 
drama  and  music,  with  which  life  filled  him  ;  and  In 
thus  expressing  himself  he  involuntarily  kicked  to  pieces 
the  scheme  he  first  thought-out.  When  thought  and 
artistic  instinct  war,  depend  on  it,  instinct  is  right.  In 
spite  of  this  Mr.  Shaw  wants  to  see  the  "Ring,"  to 
receive  its  emotions,  and  then  work  back  to  the 
workaday  world  sights  which  first  stirred  Wagner ; 
and  he  says  that  unless  one  does  this  it  is  not  possible 
to  realise  the  full  effect  of  the  "  Rhinegold."  This  I 
emphatically  deny  :  I  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that 
while  looking  at  the  "  Rhinegold"  you  can  only  think 
of  its  allegorical  or  symbolic  meaning  by  abstracting 
yourself  from  the  play  going  on  before  your  eyes. 
And  to  do  this  means  to  turn  a  mighty  and  beautiful 
work  of  art  into  an  instructive  I-'abian  tract — to  read 
only  so  much  in  the  "  Rhinegold  "  as  may  be  read  in  a 
I'abian  tract.  It  is  true  that  Wagner  himself  at  times 
thought  he  had  manufactured  rather  a  powerful  Fabian 
tract  (he  didn't  call  it  that)  ;  but  Mr.  Shaw  himself 
admits  that  Wagner  thought  many  different  things  at 
different  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  even  if  he  had  been  con- 
stant to  this  one  faith,  we  must  remember  that  he  also 
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said  a  completed  work  of  art  was  a  puzzle  to  the  maker 
as  much  as  to  other  people,  and  that  in  him  the  artist 
was  infinitely  stronger  than  the  political  economist. 
Having  once  created  Wotan  to  express  his  feelings,  he 
was  vastly  more  engrossed  in  him  than  in  the  facts  by 
which  his  feelings  were  first  engendered.  It  is  not  the 
nature  and  details  of  Wotan's  'difiicultles  that  interest 
us  any  more  than  In  Hamlet  It  is  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  Ghost's  command  that  Interests  us  :  it  is  the 
tragic  dilemma  of  Hamlet  and  of  Wotan  that  Interests 
and  moves  us.  I  do  not  say  one  need  not  know  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  dilemma  :  that  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  and  one  must  understand  Wotan's  god-nature 
just  as  one  must  understand  Hamlet's  human  nature. 
But  surely  it  is  all  made  plain  enough  in  the  libretto. 
What!  did  Wagner  write  "Siegfried"  to  explain  the 
"Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  the  "Valkyrie"  to  explain  "Sieg- 
fried," and  the  "Rhinegold"  to  explain  the  "Valkyrie," 
and  after  all  must  we  read  allegories  into  the  whole 
"  Ring  "  before  we  can  comprehend  the  "  Rhinegold  "  ! 
No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Shaw  !  True,  a  lot  of  people  are 
very  stupid,  and  may  learn  much  from  your  book  ;  nay, 
I,  who  don't  consider  myself  very  stupid,  have  learnt 
much  from  your  book  ;  but  we  must  all  remember  that 
a  work  of  art  stands  or  falls  by  itself  accordingly  as  it  is 
good  or  bad  art,  that  an  artist  is  greater  than  apolitical 
economist,  that  a  beautiful  thing  is  better  than  all 
the  political  economy  in  the  world  and  perhaps  does 
more  in  the  long  run  to  influence  those  whom  the 
economist  wishes  to  influence. 

In  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  the  Allegory  breaks 
down.  The  gods  are  exterminated,  as  Wotan  wished  ;. 
but  the  race  of  heroes  is  also  exterminated,  which  Is  not, 
according  to  Mr.  Shaw,  what  Wotan  wished.  So  the 
"  Dusk  of  the  Gods  "  is  thrown  over.  That  point,  and 
the  other  difiiculties  that  have  presented  themselves  ta 
Ingenious  minds,  I  dealt  with  fully  some  months  ago. 
Let  me  therefore  briefly  say  that  it  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  problem  set  in  the  "Rhinegold." 
Wotan  has  touched  the  accursed  thing  —  for  an 
hour  he  lived  by  it  ;  he  and  all  depending  on  him 
are  doomed  ;  and  Siegfried,  whose  very  being  was 
willed  by  Wotan,  inevitably  dies.  Briinnhilde  sings, 
her  own  and  Siegfried's  death-song,  and  passes  for 
love's  sake  out  of  a  life  in  which  she  would  have 
to  dwell  without  love.  On  the  morrow  the  sua 
rises  on  a  bare  world ;  life  must  commence  afresh  ; 
Wagner  has  shown  us  the  coming  hither  and  the  going 
hence  of  a  heroic  race  ;  and  there  is  no  result  from  all 
their  toils  and  woes.  And  he  who  cannot  regard  the 
"  Ring"  as  just  a  vision  of  life,  miraculously  represented,, 
is  no  perfect  Wagnerite. 

Now  is  the  time  when  every  man's  hand  is  against  his 
brother  :  of  inexorable  necessity  we  are  Ishmaels  all. 
The  strongest  and  the  luckiest  mounts  his  brother's 
shoulder  ;  and  not  the  comfortable  sense  of  being  on 
top,  not  the  ease  and  apathy  that  come  of  a  well-filled 
belly,  not  even  the  elation  of  conscious  strength  can 
drive  out  of  us  the  gnawing  sense  that  our  brother 
is  underneath  and  carries  our  burden  as  well  as 
his  own.  We  toil  in  this  bright  world  as  the 
Nihelung's  slaves  tolled  in  their  black  and  smoky  caves  : 
to  many  of  us  the  bright  world  is  as  black  and  foul  as 
those  caves.  But  there  are  those  who  have  this  faith, 
in  them  :  that  in  the  far  future  the  world  will  be  found 
again  to  be  supremely  fair,  the  white  sunshine  and  the 
green  grass  and  trees  to  be  better  worth  having  than 
the  Nihelung's  hoard  of  gold  in  a  dismal  hole  ;  and  when 
that  discovery  is  made,  and  man's  hand  ceases  to  be 
raised  against  his  brother,  and  the  taste  for  sweet 
laughter  and  all  things  lovely  returns  to  us — what  shall 
we  see  in  the  "Nihelung's  Ring"  then?  The  people 
of  tliat  time  may  even  turn  with  a  shudder  from  the 
vision  of  life  it  presents  ;  many  will  refuse  to  believe 
that  life  could  ever  have  been  so  vile.  But  the  tragedy 
of  Wotan,  of  Siegmund,  Sieglinde  and  Briinnhilde,  and 
Bri'mnhllde's  love  will  surely  move  the  human  race  so 
long  as  humanity  stays  within  it  ;  the  people  of  that  far- 
off  time  will  feel  the  splendour  of  the  external  world  as 
Wagner  saw  it,  and  painted  it  in  his  music  ;  they  will 
be  stirred  by  that  gorgeous  lament  for  the  passing  of  the 
old  order,  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  just  as  they  will  be 
stirred  by  the  lovers'  music  of  the  "Valkyrie,"  by  the 
Valkyrie's  announcement  to  Siegmund  of  his  death,  by 
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tlio  siipivino  love-music  of  Hriinuhiklc  ami  Wolau  in  llic 
lasl  acl  of  tlio  "  Valkyrie."  These  things  alone  are  per- 
manent. While  humanity  lasts,  love,  joy  antl  the  pathos 
of  death  will  lasl.  and  the  love  of  nature's  loveliness  ; 
but  the  other  emotions  the  angers,  the  hates,  the 
fears  and  jealousies  which  overwhelm  us  to-day,  and 
the  thoughts  that  destroy  our  joy  to-day,  will  have 
passed  out  of  tlie  race.  '  Wagner,  being  one  of  the 
eternal  ones,  bniided  better  than  he  knew,  and  he  got 
that  into  his  work  which  will  keep  it  fresh  when  life  as 
he  saw  it,  and  as  we  see  it,  is  a  forgotten  hideous  thing. 

j.  V.  R. 

CllRlSTiM.VS  CATTLE. 
^^WO  years  ago  the  cover  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
-L     Cattle  Show  bore  the  legend  that  in  1896  the 
ninetv-ninth  Show  was  being  held,  and  the  mistake  was 
not  discovered  until  it  was  too  late.    As  a  matter  ot 
fact  the  first  Show  was  held  in  1799,  a  year  after  the 
Smithfield  Society  was  founded  under  another  name, 
and,  though  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  had 
to  be  abandoned  in  1S66  in  consequence  of  the  cattle 
pla"-ue,  the  Smithfield  Club  managed  to  carry  out  their 
Exhibition,   though  exhibits  were  fewer    in  number. 
The  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  which  has  been  open 
during  the  week  states  that  it  was  the  centenary  Show, 
and  sMnce  the  date  of  the  first  many  have  been  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  connexion  with 
the  rearing  and  exhibition  of  live  stock.    The  breeders 
of  old  must  have  been  wondrously  keen  to  have  sent 
their  cattle  and  sheep  long  distances  by  road,  yet  even 
then   entries   were    deemed    good,    though  without 
railways  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  beasts 
shown" at  Edinburgh  last  week  to  have  been  at  Islington 
on  Saturday  last,  as  some    of  them  were.    At  the 
recent  Birmingham  Show  the  various  classes  were, 
as  a  rule,  hardly  up  to  the  usual  standard,  owing  In  a 
great  measure  to  several  owners  holding  aloof  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Edinburgh  function,  but  the  Smithfield 
Society  are  entitled  to  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
brought  together  as  fine  a  collection  of  cattle  and  sheep 
as  the  Agricultural  Hall,  that  home  of  many  shows,  has 
ever  sheltered. 

In  the  year  1800  George  III.  exhibited  two  oxen,  and 
from  that  time  down  to  the  present  day  the  reigning 
house  has  extended  willing  patronage  to  agriculture 
and  cattle  shows.  At  Birmingham,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  Royal  herds  attained  great  distinction,  as 
six  animals  secured  between  them  four  first  prizes, 
three  breed  cups,  and  a  third  prize,  in  addition  to  a 
couple  of  reserves,  while  at  Islington  the  Queen's  ex- 
hibits won  three  first  prizes,  two  seconds,  and  two 
breed  cups,  besides  some  nominal  honours.  It  is  cer- 
tainly encouraging  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  farmers 
that  not  only  the  Royal  family  (for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Prince  Christian  were  of  the 
number  of  the  exhibitors),  but  many  of  the  great  land- 
lords of  England  devote  much  trouble  and  money  to  the 
raising  of  stock.  The  compilation  of  the  different  herd- 
books,  publications  which  were  denied  to  the  breeders 
of  a  former  day,  has  been  an  immense  boon  to  their 
successors,  and  It  is  in  no  slight  degree  owing  to  these 
stud-books  that  the  improvement  in  cattle  and  sheep  is 
due.  Year  after  year  well-known  breeders  exhibit  at 
the  shows  held  all  over  England,  and  the  excellent 
stock  raised  by  them  necessarily  improves  the  quality 
of  that  found  in  the  homesteads  of  this  country. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  case  that  all  the  breeding  suc- 
cesses fall  to  the  lot  of  the  great  landowners,  as  among 
others  Mr.  Sellar  and  Mr.  Ross,  two  Scottish  tenant 
farmers,  achieved  no  little  success  as  breeders,  though 
they  were  not  necessarily  the  owners  of  the  winning 
animals.  The  judgment  of  Mr.  Ross  was  most  pro- 
nounced, as  he  bred  no  fewer  than  six  first  prize  winners, 
beside  several  others  which  obtained  cards  of  some  sort, 
and  all  of  them  were  by  Mr.  Ross'  famous  bull  Ring- 
leader. As  a  result  of  this  success  he  gained  two  gold 
and  six  silver  medals,  without  counting  the  prizes  to 
which  he  became  entitled  by  ownership.  Occasionally 
these  enterprising  breeders — and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  cattle  breeding  is  not  a  pursuit  which  men  are  apt 
to  take  up  in  a  hurry  and  drop  after  a  few  years — meet 
with  gratifying  pecuniary  success.  At  Birmingham,  for 
example,  Lord  Strathmore's  Aberdeen  Angus  heifer,  Ju 
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Ju  of  tilamis,  gained  the  championship  and  of  course 
class  prize  and  breed  cup  as  well,  while  at  Islington  she 
won   the  substantial  sum  of  two   hundred  pounds,  in 
addition  lo  gaining  the  (Jueen's  C'liallenge  Cup,  which 
Lord  Strathmore  will  hold  for  a  year,  this  being  the 
second  occasion  on  which  he  has  won  liie  trophy  ;  the 
first  was  in  i89(),  when  the  Cup  went  to  Minx  of  (ilamis, 
a  half-sister  to  Ju  Ju.    This  is  another  instance  of  the 
success  and  popularity  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  breed  to 
which  butchers  are  partial.     It  is  gratifying  to  note, 
too,  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  found  time  to  devote  to 
cattle  breeding,  especially  shorthorns.     Me  fares  well 
at   I'Alinburgh,   but  at    Islington  did  better,  winning 
three  first  prizes,  a  second,  a  third  and  two  fourths. 
It  is  perhaps  a  coincidence  that  both  at  Birmingham 
and   Islington,  the  former  holding  its  jubilee  and  the 
latter  its  centenary,  show,  the  entries  of  cattle  should 
have  been  below  the  average  in  point  of  numbers  ;  but 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall  the  total  was  satisfactory  on 
account  of  the  greater  number  of  pigs  sent  for  exhibi- 
tion.   Swine  fever  has  several  times  necessitated  the 
elimination  of  pig  classes,  while  the  Board  of  Trade 
return,  shows  that  during  the  week  ending  on  the  26th 
of  November  there  had  been  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight 
outbreaks  of  the  disease,  involving  the  slaughter  of  485 
pigs,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fever  is  by  no  means 
stamped  out  in  spite  of  the  mcsL  strenuous  endeavour 
to  rid  the  country  of  the  plague. 

The  feeding  of  fat  stock  is,  as  will  readily  be  under- 
stood,  a  matter  of   the  utmost  importance.  Early 
maturity  is  what  exhibitors  now  aim  at,  and  so  far  as 
mutton  is  concerned  we  may  wish  in  vain  for  the  three 
and   four-year-old   meat   on  which  our  grandfathers 
prided  themselves.    Breeder  and  exhibitors  are  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  turn  over  their  money  as  quickly  as 
possible,  just  as  the  dairy  farmer  makes  his  cheese  to 
ripen  directly.      The  pains  taken  to  exemplify  the  best 
system  of  feeding  have  led  to  the  showing  of  cattle  and 
sheep  in  an  over-fat  condition  ;  but  now^  things  have 
fortunately  taken  a  more  practical  turn.    The  Birming- 
ham butchers  led  the  way,  calling  for  and  obtaining 
classes  in  which  the  animals  should  be  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  butcher  and  not  from  that  of  the 
fancier.      The  "purveyors  of  meat,"  as  they  now  style 
themselves,  found  a  very  good  advertisement,  though 
possibly  not  much  actual  profit  in  the  possession  of 
some  over-fat  beast  which  dressed  out  rather  badly 
and  showed  much  waste,  and  so  they  clamoured  for 
marketable   meat.     It  will  be  recalled,  too,  that  a 
year  or  two  back  the  London  salesmen  threatened  to 
boycott  the  Cattle  Show  unless  the  carcase  competitions 
were  instituted,  with  the  result  that  they  now  find  place 
In  the  Smithfield   Society's   catalogue,  and  increase 
annually  In  popularity,  the  entries  this  year  having 
been  far  in  excess  of  those  before.      When  they  \vere 
first  instituted,  both  cattle  and  sheep  were  sent  In  too 
fat  to  please  the  butchers,  who  wanted  meat  which  their 
customers  would  take  without  grumbling  at  the  in- 
ordinate amount  of  fat  accompanying  a  sirloin  of  beef 
or  a  saddle  of  mutton. 

The  exhibition  of  table  poultry  is  now  an  integral 
and  popular  department  of  the  Cattle  Show  and  merits  a 
'  few  words,  since  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  few  experts, 
with  Mr.  Tegetmeier  at  their  head,  making  an  attempt 
to  Induce  poultry  keepers  to  breed  for  the  table  and  not 
merely  for  plumage  dear  to  the  fancier,  who  bids  fair  to 
ruin  birds  as  an  article  of  food.  Fine  feathers  and  big 
bones  do  not  make  fine  birds  from  the  poulterer's  stand- 
point, and  the  best  results  have  attended  the  new 
departure.  In  the  poultry  department,  however,  as  in 
the  case  of  cattle,  there  is  possibly  a  tendency  to  over- 
feed, and,  though  the  technical  knowledge  and  critical 
eye  of  a  poulterer  would  doubtless  enable  him  to  select 
the  best  birds,  the  average  housekeeper  might, 
attracted  by  appearance,  order  birds  which  on  being 
brought  to  table  had  a  greasy  taste.  This  Is  a  com- 
paratively new  departure  with  many  English  poultry 
keepers  ;  but  in  France  the  rearing  of  poultry  for  the 
table  has  long  been  studied,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  have  gone  across  the  Channel  for  food  which 
could  just  as  well  have  been  reared  over  here. 
Agricultural  shows  can  do  no  better  work  than  teach 
our  farmers  the  folly  of  allowing  foreigners  to  grow 
what  they  could  produce  as  well. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  TRIAL  EIGHTS. 


^rUE  O.L'.B.C.  and  C.U. B.C.  trial  eiifht-oared  races 
were  rowed  on  Saturday  last.  As  a  result,  the 
winning:  crew  at  Oxford  passed  the  post  first  by  three 
feet,  and  at  Cambridg-e  by  a  bare  length,  after  mag-ni- 
ficcnt  racing,  both  boats  in  either  case  having  held  the 
lead  over  some  portion  of  the  course.  Whatever  the 
actual  merits  of  individual  oarsman,  this  shows  that 
the_  two  Presidents  will  have  material  of  first-class 
racing  capacity  to  draw  upon  for  the  University  crews, 
and  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  material  is  developed 
will  largely  depend  the  issue  of  the  Boat-race  of  1899. 
The  four  crews  were  powerful  combinations,  the  six- 
teen Oxford  men  averaging  about  12  st.  6  lbs.  per  man, 
while  the  Cambridge  crew  averaged  about  two  pounds 
less. 

At  Oxford  there  are  several  old  Blues  in  residence, 
but  some  of  them  have  taken  their  degrees,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  available  next  term,  those  who  are  certainly 
able  to  row  being  H.  Gold  (the  President),  A.  T. 
Herbert,  F.  Warre,  and  R.  O.  Pitman.  Thus  there 
are  four  places  to  fill  up,  and,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  performances  of  the  trial  eights  last  Saturday, 
there  are  several  heavy  weights  who,  with  a  little  more 
coaching,  will  be  able  to  fill  the  vacancies  very  satis- 
factorily. The  President  of  the  Boat  Club  tries  to  make 
his  trial-eight  crews  as  even  as  possible,  so  that  a 
severe  race  may  bring  out  the  pluck  and  staying  power 
of  his  men.  To  his  duties  as  a  coach  he  has  to  add 
those  of  a  handicapper,  and  Mr.  Gold  has  been  most 
succes.sful,  for  last  Saturday's  race  was  as  close  and 
well  fought  as  could  be  wished  for.  But  in  handicap- 
ping his  crews  he  had  to  change  them  a  good  deal, 
and  this  prevented  the  men  from  getting  thoroughly 
together,  so  that  the  race  must  be  regarded  rather 
from  the  standpoint  of  individual  performance  than  from 
that  of  trained  crews. 

The  pace  of  this  year's  trial  (10  mins.  55  sees.)  was 
unusually  fast,  and  as  the  crews  were  not  more  than 
half  trained  several  of  the  men  were  in  distress  at  the 
end  of  a  mile,  and  got  short  and  late.  F.  Warre  was 
the  only  old  Blue  rowing,  and  he  did  full  justice  to  his 
reputation,  though  he  was  tiring  towards  the  finish, 
and  getting  rather  late  on  his  stroke.  Of  the  new 
hands  Steele  was  by  far  and  away  the  best  in 
either  boat.  He  rowed  very  hard  the  whole  way,  kept 
his  length  and  swing  when  the  rest  of  the  crew  were 
short,  and  by  his  work  and  example  secured  the  victory 
for  No.  I  crew.  It  is  not  often  that  the  President  has  a 
new  man  of  such  sterling  merit.  Of  the  other  medium 
and  heavy  weights,  Tinnd,  Hale,  Johnston  and  Eliot 
were  the  best.  The  two  last  rowed  short  when  Toni- 
kinson  got  short,  but  they  stuck  gamely  to  their  work, 
and  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  'Varsity  boat.  Hale 
is  a  crude  but  hard-working  oarsman  of  considerable 
promise,  and  might  very  well  find  a  place  in  next 
term's  crew,  especially  as  he  can  row  equally  well  on 
bow  or  stroke  side.  Tinne  was  not  rowing  quite  as 
well  as  he  did  in  the  Leander  crew  at  Henley,  but  he 
rowed  hard  all  the  way,  and  showed  up  best  at  the  end 
of  the  race.  Holmes,  who  had  not  been  rowing  well  in 
practice,  completely  recovered  his  reputation  in  the 
race.  He  nursed  his  crew  carefully,  and  during  the 
last  mile  he  showed  excellent  pluck  and  generalship. 
Rickards  rowed  neatly  and  fairly  hard  at  bow,  but  none 
of  the  others  can  be  considered  up  to  'Varsity  form, 
not  even  Bayly,  whose  style  is  as  yet  crude,  though  his 
work  and  pluck  arc  undeniable.  Maclagan  steered 
very  fairly  well,  but  Gwynne  livans  was  erratic  and 
nearly  fouled  his  rivals  early  in  the  race. 

There  has  been  a  quite  extraordinary  run  of  first- 
class  Eton  oars  at  Oxford,  and  to  them'  is  practically 
due  the  unvarying  success  of  the  Oxford  boat  during 
the  last  nine  years.  It  is,  of  course,  only  natural  that 
nien  who  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  school 
life  on  the  water  should  be  far  more  clever  at  the  sport 
than  those  who  only  begin  a  rowing  career  at  the  Uni- 
vcr.jity.  But  it  has  its  disadvantages.  One  is  that  the 
Boat  Club  authorities  are  sorely  tempted  to  make  use  of 
material  ready  to  hand  instead  of  searcliing  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  University  for  nien  who,  with 
considerable  pains,  would  develop  into  first-class  oars — 
possibly  superior  to  some  of  those  ready  made. 
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It  is  early  yet  to  speak  of  the  prospects  for  the  Boat- 
race  next  year.    At  Oxford  there  is  Gold,  with  nobody 
like  him  anywhere  else.   At  Cambridge,  R.  B.  Ethering- 
ton-Smith  will  be  about  the  best  oar  in  either  crew. 
Dudley  Ward  will  row  again,  and  he  was  too  accom- 
plished an  oar  before  he  came  to  the  University  to  be 
seriously  injured  by  the  quaint  eccentricities  of  Cam- 
bridge coaching  the  first  year  he  rowed.    Above  all, 
Cambridge  will  have  the  services  of  W.  A.  L.  Fletcher 
to  coach  them.    As  a  coach  Mr.  Fletcher  is  without  a 
rival.    His  capacity  for  turning  rough  material  into  a 
first-class  crew  is  quite  amazing.      The  magnificent 
rowing  of  First  Trinity  at  Henley  this  year  was  largely 
due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions,  in  the  face  of  excep- 
tional difficulties,  of  S.  B.  Close.    Mr.  Close  has  got 
the  rare  capacity  of  being  able  to  move  with  the  times, 
and  the  finals  of  the  Grand  and  Ladies'  in  189S  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  Cambridge  rowing.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  when  he  takes  up  the  work,  will  find  a  field 
for  work,  wherein  he  has  already  had  experience.  He 
has  not  as  a  coach  been  prominently  identified  in  the 
past  with  very  many  great  crews,  which  wanted  little 
more  than   to   learn   combination  from  the  moment 
they  got  into  the  boat  to  make  them  invincible.  But 
he  has  shown  what  he  can  do  chiefly  by  his  work 
with  college  crews  on  the  Isis  and  at  Henley.  The 
true  strength  of  University  rowing  must  in  the  end  lie 
with  the  general  excellence  of  the  rowing  at  the  different 
colleges.     Any  other  theory  of  University  rowing  is 
radically  unsound,  and  therefore  nothing  should  be  con- 
sidered too    much    for    the   encouragement  of  this, 
and  anything  that  tends  to  injure  college  rowing  by 
drawing  away   promising    men    for   other  purposes 
will  have  to  be  firmly  discouraged,  or  the  end  will 
he  disaster.    Cambridge  next  year  will  have  the  ser- 
vices of  men  of  experience  in  the  boat,  good  material 
to  draw  from,  and  as  coach  a  man  who  understands  the 
conditions  and  can  develop  that  material  better  than 
any  other  man  living.    The  Light  Blues  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  race  of  1899  with  better  chances  than  they 
have  had  for  many  a  year  past.    From  many  points  of 
view  it  seems  desirable  that  Cambridge  should  win. 
Such  splendid  perseverance  deserves  success  ;  and  there 
is  danger  of  the  public  beginning  to  find  the  race  a  little 
monotonous.    Oxford  men,  of  course,  would  like  to 
round  off  a  decade  of  victories.     They  once  before 
reached  exactly  the  stage  where  they  find  themselves 
now,  but  were  beaten  in  the  tenth  year.    The  son  of 
the  Cambridge  stroke  of  that  year  is  to  row  for  Cam- 
bridge  next   spring.      Will   he    repeat   his  father's 
performance  ?    He  need  not  by  any  means  despair,  but 
we  doubt  his  doing  it. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

T  TNEASINESS  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Monev 
^  Market  and  the  approach  of  the  Christmas 
holidays,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wretched  weather,  have 
made  the  Stock  Exchange  a  rather  dull  institution 
during  the  past  week.  Members  are,  it  is  well  known, 
much  opposed  to  the  entrance  of  the  public  into  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  when  an 
innocent  stranger  does  stray  in,  unless  he  be  a  Sirdar, 
he  fares  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  initiate.  And  even  the 
Sirdar,  in  spite  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
last  week,  seems  to  have  been  slightly  hustled  by  the 
too  patriotic  crowd  of  brokers  and  jobbers.  Neverthe- 
less, by  a  sort  of  paradox,  both  brokers  and  jobbers 
have  been  anxiously  waiting  for  the  public  to  "come 
in  "  all  through  the  year  that  is  now  near  its  end,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  surprise  expressed  that  with  the 
cessation  of  political  alarms  the  public  has  not  been  more 
in  evidence  of  late.  It  is  been  suggested  in  some  quarters 
that  there  is  one  good  reason  for  the  reluctance  of  the 
outside  public  to  resume  its  Stock  Exchange  dealings. 
The  Sirdar  went  in,  and  came  out  substantially  richer 
on  behalf  of  his  Soudan  College.  When  the  public 
goes  in,  it  is  suggested,  it  usually  comes  out  substan- 
tially poorer.  To  us  it  seems  probable,  for  the  reason 
given  last  week,  that  the  coming  year  will  be  marked, 
not  by  any  great  speculative  activity,  but  by  a  steady 
growth  of  solid  investment  business.  Savings  continue 
to  accumulate  in  spite  of  war  scares  and  Hooley  sensa- 
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tion-;  aiul  this  ;KViiimilatin--  capital  nuist  liiul  an  outlet. 
Outlets  it  is  sure  to  fuul  iu  plenty,  in  view  ot  the  certauj 
oxp  insion  of  traile  and  inJustrv  in  the  United  Slates  and 
in  Vn>^land  in  iSoo.  There  will  thus  be  |ilenly  ol  le-iti- 
Mvite  business  in  the  Stock  Markets.  The  demand  lor 
c  ipital  tor  new  enterprises  and  lor  the  extension  ot  old 
ones  is  likely  to  be  even  j^reater  than  the  supply,  and 
hi.'her  rates  of  interest  will  therefore  probably  be 
cunent.  Hut  dearer  money  will  check  what  must  alter 
•dl  be  called  the  illei^itimate  business  of  Stock  Exchange 
speculation,  and  this  will  be  a  bad  outlook  lor  the  too 
numerous  crowd  of  brokers  and  jobbers  who  flourish  on 
commissions  and  "turns"  during  a  period  ot  wild 
speculation. 

Money,  and  not  politics,  is  therefore  at  present  the 
dominating  influence  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  spite  ot 
the  attempts  of  the  evening  papers  to  raise  a  little  scare 
bv  quoting  all  the  comments  of  irresponsible  Paris 
papers  on  Sir  Edmund  Monson's  speech.    That  speech, 
whatever  other  opinion  may  be  held  about  it,  is  one 
more  si^ni  of  the  altered  attitude  of  England  towards 
the  world  and  must  add  to  the  increased  sense  of  security 
which  English  capital  has  already  begun  to  enjoy.  Presi- 
dent McKinlev's  message,  with  its  forecast  of  a  perma- 
nent increase  'in  the  American  army  and  of  an  enormous 
expansion  in  American  naval  armaments  and  American 
over-sea  trade,  is  a  further  reason  for  confidence  in 
the  future.    The  reference  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is 
more    dubious,    but   assurances   have    already  been 
received  from  some  correspondents  that  the  United 
States    do    not    intend   to    abrogate    the  Clayton- 
Bulwer    treaty.      Unless    this   question    is  skilfully 
handled  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  it  may  result 
in  some  disturbance  of  the  new-born  friendship  between 
EnMand  and  America.     It  is,  on  the  whole,  surprising 
that  the  City  has  so  far  showed  little  uneasiness  with 
regard  to  the  matter.    Mr.  Secretary  Gage's  financial 
statement  was,  moreover,  not  wholly  satisfactory.  On 
this  side  we  should  have  liked  to  hear  a  more  definite 
statement  with  regard  to  currency  reform,  and  though 
every  one  will  agree  with  his  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
sw^eeping  reorganization  of  the  banking  system  of  the 
United  States,  we  should  have  been  much  more  pleased 
if  he  had  foreshadowed  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard 
and  had  suggested  a  definite  plan  for  relieving  the 
United  States  Treasury  of  its  inconvenient  function  as 
the  banker  of  the  nation.     So  far  as  regards  the 
revenues  and  the  future  of  commerce  in  the  States 
Mr.  Gage  was,  however,  able  to  justify  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  great  expansion  which  is  to  be 
anticipated  in  American  trade  and  industry. 

The  Bank  of  England  return  on  Thursday  showed 
that  the  uneasiness  of  the  Money  Market  was  not 
without  cause.    During  the  week  the  reserve  has  been 
depleted  to  the  extent  of  ;^949,ooo,  gold  to  the  amount 
of  ;^55 1, GOO  having  been  taken  for  export.    The  pro- 
portion of  reserve  to  liability  is,  however,       per  cent, 
higher,  owing  to  a  large  reduction  in  the  deposits. 
The  market  has,  however,  been  somewhat  less  nervous 
with  regard  to  the  withdrawals  of  gold  since  it  learnt 
that  the  large  amount  taken  abroad  last  week  was  on 
Russian  and  not  on  German  account.    It  was  the  fear 
that  the  crisis  in  Berlin  was  becoming  acute  which 
caused  the  important  set-back  last  week.    This  week 
it  was  not  expected  anywhere  that  the  Bank  Rate 
would  be  raised,  and  it  remains,  in  fact,  at  4  per  cent. 
Unless  next  week  there  should  be  a  decided  recovery, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the  rate,  and  in  that  case 
there  will  be  little  hope  of  any  active  business  until  the 
Christmas  holidays  are  over.    During  the  week  outside 
rates  showed  a  decided  tendency  to  ease  off,  day  to  day 
money  being  quoted  at  2  per  cent.,  and  three  months' 
bills  at        per  cent.     On  Thursday,  when  the  un- 
favourable Bank  return  was  announced,  there  was  at 
first  a  firmer  tendency,  but  money  was  abundant,  and 
eventually  rates  eased  off  again.    Consols  are  slightly 
lower  on  the  week. 

The  Home  Railway  market  has  been  practically 
featureless,  changes  on  the  week  being  either  non- 
apparent  or  of  a  very  slight  extent.  Great  Northern 
Deferred  have  been  the  most  active  stock,  showing  an 
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improvement  of  :l,  in  consequence  of  the  very  salislac- 
tory  increase  in  the  trallic  receipts  of  /,(x)5i  lor  the 
week,  an  increase  which  came  on  the  lop  ot  a  big  in- 
crease last  year.  The  Midland  has  again  the  biggest 
increase,  showing  an  improvement  of  4»i-'^73. 
the  North  Western  follows  closely  with  ^"1  2,002.  'Ihe 
Great  Western  continues  to  make  up  leeway,  though 
not  so  rapidly  as  was  lo  be  expected,  its  incrcnse  being 
only  £bi)20,  as  against  an  improvement  in  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  last  year  of  ^"92 10.  The  other  lines 
all  showed  satisfactory  increases,  with  the  customary 
exceptions  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict, whose  receipts  were  respectively  £()C)  and  £78 
less  than  last  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  Midland  Railway,  at  any  rate,  the 
bogey  of  the  Great  Central's  competition  seems  to  have 
been  overdone.    The  Company's  gross  earnings  con- 
tinue to  increase  at   an  astonishing  rate.     For  the 
current  half-year  to  date  the  traffic  receipts  have  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1897  by 
.^117,785,  representing  an  increase  in  the  net  earnings, 
taking  tlie  percentage  of  working  expenses  as  60  per 
cent.,  of  more  than  ^34,000.    By  the  end  of  the  year, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  Company  will  have 
earned  an  extra  ^  per  cent,  of  dividend  on  the  Deferred 
Ordinary  stock,  which  at  present  stands  at  88  as  against 
90  In  August  last,  and  95^,  the  highest  price  of  the 
year.    The  dividend  on  the  Deferred  Ordinary  last  year 
was  3I  per  cent.,  and  at  the  present  price,  if  3^  per 
cent. 'is  declared,  the  yield  will  be  only  slightly  under 
4  per  cent.    Midland  Deferred  is  therefore  one  of  the 
stocks  in  which  we  expect  to  see  a  considerable  rise 
early  in  the  new  year,  and  the  present  is  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  early  Investor  to  buy.     It  Is  not 
often  that  a  first-class  English  railway  investment,  to 
yield  practically  4  per  cent.,  can  be  discovered.  The 
competition  of  the  Great  Central  may  do  the  Midland 
some  harm  next  year,  but  the  latter  Company  has 
always  shown  itself  so  ready  to  act  energetically  on 
behalf  of  its  shareholders  that  it  is  sure  to  find  some 
compensation  for  any  loss  it  may  sustain.    We  con- 
fess that  we  are  ourselves  somewhat  dubious  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  the  Great  Central's  competition  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Com- 
panies.   That  it  will  be  as  great  as  is  generally  anti- 
cipated is  exceedingly  Improbable. 

The  absence  from  the  President's  message  and  from 
Mr.  Secretary  Gage's  statement  of  any  indication  that 
an  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  near  future  to  secure 
sound  money  for  the  United  States  has  brought  about  a 
slio-ht  but  healthy  reaction  in  American  Ralls.  The 
upward  movement  is  thus  checked  for  the  moment, 
though  It  win  doubtless  be  resumed  before  long,  and  it 
is  just  as  well  that  a  pause  should  come  in  order  that 
some  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  which  stocks  have  been 
lifted  high  enough  and  which  have  still  room  to  improve. 
The  London  market  has  been  very  nervous  all  the  week, 
fearing  that  the  halt  In  the  rise  indicated  an  approaching 
attempt^  to  take  profits  all  round  in  Wall  Street,  and  a 
consequent  general  set-back  In  the  market.    It  would 
not  be  the  first  time  that  New  York  has  played  this 
o-ame  with  London,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  attempt  to  play  It  would  In  all  probiibility  be  made. 
But  the  present  are  by  no  means  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  impulse  towards  higher  values  does  not  come  from 
any  market  manipulations,  but  from  the  greatly  im- 
proved position  of  most  American  railway  companies 
and  from  the  great  expansion  of  trade  which  has  already 
begun  in  the  United  States.     It  is  not  only  London  and 
Be'rlin  that  have  been  buying  American  railway  stocks. 
It  is  many  years  since  Americans  themselves  have  dis- 
played so  much  interest  in  their  own  railways  and  have 
shown  their  confidence  in  them  by  such  extensive  and 
persistent   buying.      If  there  were   any  prospect  of 
currency  reform  and  of  an  improved  banking  system 
in  the  United  States  the  rise  would  be  very  much 
greater,  but  as  It  is  the  prospects  of  many  of  the 
companies  justify  a  further  advance. 

Louisvilles  are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  those 
American  securities  which  have  still  scope  for  a  sub- 
stantial rise  in  value.    The  line  is  one  which  will  benefit 
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ffreatly  by  the  improvement  in  trade,  and  its  net 
earninijs  last  year  were  already  sufficient  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  nearly  3  per  cent.  The  surplus  at  30  June 
last  is  not,  however,  to  be  distributed  in  dividends,  but 
the  directors  have  g-iven  a  distinct  promise  to  the  share- 
holders that  in  future  the  net  profits  will  be  divided 
among-st  them.  In  the  past  the  profits  have  been 
expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  road,  but  this 
extraordinary  expenditure  has  now  ceased,  the  only 
further  hea\-y  charge  upon  the  future  being  the  restora- 
tion of  the  wages  of  the  employees  to  their  former  level. 
When  the  Company  ceased  to  pay  dividends  wages 
were  reduced,  with  the  promise  that  they  should  be 
restored  when  prosperity  dawned  ag'ain.  Half  the 
reduction  was  restored  last  July,  and  the  other  half  will 
be  restored  on  i  January  next.  What  will  be  the  cost 
of  this  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  But  since  last  year,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  was  earned,  and 
in  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  half-year  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  net  earnings  of  §50,000.  It  is 
evident  that,  notwithstanding  this  further  charge  upon 
the  profits,  in  the  year  ending  30  June  next  a  dividend 
of  3  per  cent,  will  not  only  be  earned,  but  paid.  Any 
further  considerable  expansion  in  the  Company's 
earnings  may  make  even  a  dividend  of  3^^  per  cent, 
possible.  At  their  present  price  of  65^,  therefore, 
Louisvilles  may  be  considered  cheap,  for  the  road  and 
rolling  stock  are  now  in  excellent  condition,  and  the 
finances  of  the  Company  are  on  a  firm  basis.  A  divi- 
dend of  3  per  cent,  will  at  the  present  price  give  a  net 
yield  of  nearly  5  per  cent,  to  the  investor. 

The  Industrial  Market  has  been  much  exercised  in 
the  Intervals  of  buying  and  selling  Russian  petroleum 
companies'  shares,  by  the  difficulties  of  Pattison's, 
Limited,  the  Leith  firm  of  whisky  blenders  and  bonders, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  fully  expected  that  the  crash  in 
the  whisky  trade  which  has  long  been  expected  had 
come.  Reckless  over-production  and  intense  compe- 
tition have  put  a  good  many  whisky  houses  into  diffi- 
culties, and  the  Scotch  banks,  which  seem  as  ready  to 
encourage  speculation  as  the  banks  in  Berlin,  have  be- 
come suddenly  frightened.  They  appear  to  have  refused 
any  further  accommodation  to  Pattison's,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  firm  has  been  compelled  to  suspend  pay- 
ment. It  will  be  a  fortnight  before  the  exact  position 
of  the  Company's  affairs  is  known,  but  It  is  hoped  that 
by  that  blessed  word  "reconstruction"  something  will 
be  saved  from  the  wreck.  The  career  of  Pattison's, 
Limited,  has  not  been  very  long.  It  was  registered  as 
a  company  in  i8g6  with  a  capital  of  ;^'4oo,ooo,  half  in 
5  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  and  half  in 
Ordinary  shares.  The  vendors  received  50,000  In 
cash  for  the  property,  besides  ;^20o,ooo  in  Ordinary 
shares  and  ;^'50,ooo  In  fully-paid  Preference  shares. 
No  dividends  have  been  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares. 
For  the  moment  the  crisis  in  the  whisky  trade  may  be 
averted,  but  we  fear  there  are  other  firms  which  are 
no  more  secure  than  was  Pattison's,  and  that  the  evil 
day  is  only  postponed. 

Mining  shares  have  been  quiet,  but  firm  In  tone 
throughout  the  week,  and  the  Le  Rol  Issue  has 
imparted  some  life  to  the  long-stagnant  London  and 
Globe  and  British  America  Corporation  group.  Kaffirs 
have  well  maintained  during  the  present  account  the 
rise  which  came  about  on  the  eve  of  the  end  of 
November  settlement,  but  Rhodesian  Issues  have 
tended  to  fall  off'  slightly,  another  unfavourable  return 
being  expected  from  the  Geelong  mine.  Since  the 
settlement  in  mines  begins  on  Monday,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  activity  until  the  new  account,  and, 
as  in  other  departments,  the  market  seems  to  be 
waiting  for  something  to  happen.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  a  short  spurt  of  activity  just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays  begin,  but  most  dealers  seem  to 
want  this  unfortunate  year  to  come  quickly  to  an  end. 

We  called  attention  some  months  ago  to  the  improved 
prospects  of  the  Van  Ryn  Ciold  Mines  Estate,  Limited, 
consequent  upon  the  amalgamation  of  the  former  Van 
Ryn  Instate  and  Van  Ryn  West  into  one  company.  The 
report  to  be  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  of  share- 
holders on  Friday  next  shows  that  the  future  of  the 
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Company  is  likely  to  be  even  more  prosperous  than  we 
then  anticipated.  The  careful  development  of  the  reefs 
In  both  mines  has  shown  that  with  careful  sorting  a 
recovery  value  of  at  least  34^.  per  ton  can  be  obtained. 
As  working  costs  at  the  Van  Ryn  have  been  reduced  to 
the  low  figure  of  igs.  per  ton,  a  profit  of  i^s.  per  ton 
will  therefore  be  possible.  By  March  next  120  stamps 
will  be  at  work,  and  a  profit  of  ;^i3,5oo  a  month  should 
then  be  obtained,  equal  to  a  dividend  of  40  to  50  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  Company.  The  full  mill  will 
be  of  160  stamps,  and  when  this  Is  at  work  the  profits 
will,  of  course,  be  still  further  increased.  The  present 
financial  position  of  the  Company  Is  exceedingly  satis- 
factory. The  year's  working  to  30  June  last  resulted  In 
a  net  profit  of  ;^22,ooo,  making  a  total  balance  carried 
forward  of  ;^38,ooo.  There  is  also  a  general  reserve  of 
;^24,73o,  and  the  Company  has  100,000  reserve  shares, 
which,  when  issued  at  the  option  price,  will  realise 
50,000,  sufficient  to  meet  all  liabilities,  to  pay  off"  the 
debenture  debt  and  to  leave  a  balance  of  ;^5o,ooo  for  any 
future  capital  requirements.  In  view  of  these  facts  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Van  Ryn  shares  are  steadily 
appreciating  in  value. 

The  "  Financial  Times"  has  always  shown  a  curious 
attitude  towards  South  African  mines.  Usually  it  Is 
anxious  to  prove  that  they  are  generally,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Barnato  descriptions,  overvalued.  Suddenly 
during  the  week  it  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  prove 
that  Ferreira  Deep  shares  are  worth  ;^i2  Instead  of  the 
£6  which  we  stated  last  week  was  about  their  present 
normal  value.  No  doubt  in  a  few  years'  time  they  will 
be  worth  more  than  ;^6,  and  for  the  Investor  who  can 
lock  up  his  money  for  that  space  of  time  and  wait 
patiently,  they  will  prove  a  good  Investment.  But  the 
"  Financial  Times"  tries  to  prove  that  they  are  worth 
;^i2  by  a  calculation  based  upon  the  market  value  per 
claim  of  the  Ferreira  outcrop  mine,  a  method  which  is 
admitted  to  be  fallacious,  and  Is  especially  absurd  in 
the  case  of  a  journal  which  Is  always  Impressing  upon 
its  readers  that  most  South  African  mines  are  over- 
valued. Assuming  that  the  Ferreira  Deep  is  ulti- 
mately equipped  with  a  mill  of  200  stamps,  and  that 
the  profit  per  ton  Is  505-.,  the  annual  profit  of  the  Fer- 
reira Deep  will  be  about  ;^8oo,ooo,  equivalent  to  a 
dividend  of  80  per  cent,  on  the  total  capital  of  the 
Company.  With  200  stamps,  and  a  percentage  of 
sorting  equal  to  that  at  the  Ferreira  mine,  the  life  of  the 
deep  level  will,  however,  only  be  fourteen  years,  and 
to  yield  5  per  cent,  to  the  Investor,  after  allowing  for 
amortisation  at  3  per  cent.,  the  price  of  the  shares  must 
be  only  a  little  more  than  ^Qy.  This  calculation,  of 
course,  does  not  take  into  account  the  more  favourable 
conditions  under  which  mining  operations  on  the  Rand 
will  probably  be  carried  on  in  the  future,  tending  to 
lower  working  costs  and  greater  profits. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

DOULTON  AND  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Doulton  &  Co.,  Limited,  Is  formed  with  a  capital  of 
100,000,  divided  into  40,000  Ordinary  shares, 
350,000  five  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares, 
and  ;2£5^35o,ooo  four  per  cent.  Irredeemable  Debenture 
stock.  The  vendor,  Mr.  Henry  Lewis  Doulton,  who  Is 
also  the  promoter,  has  fixed  the  price  of  the  various 
properties  at  100,000,  payable  as  to  16,666  In 
Preference  shares,  the  whole  of  the  Ordinary  shares, 

1 16,666  in  Debenture  stock,  and  the  balance  of 
;^466,668  in  cash.  The  certificate  of  profits  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.  Is  very  satis- 
factory. The  average  annual  net  profits  of  the  Lambeth 
Pottery  amount  to  ;^'67,i27,  the  profit  for  each  year 
being  In  excess  of  the  preceding  one.  The  business 
has  been  established  for  over  83  years,  and  is  being 
turned  into  a  Company,  the  prospectus  states,  owing 
to  the  recent  death  of  Sir  Henry  Doulton  and  the  con- 
sequent withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  his  capital. 

THE  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Linotype  Company,  Limited,  invites  subscrip- 
tions for  an  Issue  of  ^250,000  four  per  cent.  First 
Mortgage  Debentures,  part  of  a  former  authorised  issue 
of        000,000,  of  which  ;^'25o,ooo  has  already  been 
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MES5RS.  METHUEN-5  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE   GREAT   BOOK   OF  THE  DAY. 

"MUCH  OV  IT  IS  A  RKVI'.LATION.'  _ 

TTTPOTTGH  ASIA    Bv  Sven  Hedin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

THKOUUn  ^'^y  f  y^^"  '  ,  Maps.    Two  vols,  royal  8vo.  36.  Tl.o  l.ook  .s  ...heated,  l.y 


VVUl.  ,o<,  Ulu.tra.K.ns  Iro.n  Sketches  an.l  Phologvaplis  by  llu-  Author,  an<l  Maps, 
permission,  to  Il.K.H  the  Prince  ok  Wales. 


"  li  would  be  diir.cuU  to  mention  my  hook  of  tr.ivel  covoiing  so  extensive  a  field 
■  I  J  m  i  .  informs        inter.-st,  .i.kI  eiUeXainment  from  begini.inK  to  end. 

"  It  will  undoubtedly  t.-»ke  rank  a?  one  of  the  nwst  remarkable  books  of  travel  of 
the  century.'  — Z><«/Vy  .  .,  . 

"  In  these  maffniticent  volumes  we  have  the  most  important  contribution  o 
Centra"  ksian  geography  made  for  many  years.  Intensely  interesting  as  a  tale 
of  travel."— .S>«'a'<"'. 

••Since  the  time  of  Marco  Folo-six  centuries  .-igo-no  ™htary  European  has 
mBdeViour  .cy  t  uough  Asia  so  remarkable  as  that  recorded  m  these  two  volumes 
rd  since  H  in  bohh  no  traveller  has  been  fully  eqmpped  for  makmg  the  be  tu^^^ 
of  his  "pponunjties.  U'he  .Swedo,  Hedin,  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  hvmg 
explorers  of  .\sia."— .V/fii^vr.  


"  The  countries  traversed  embr.ace  nt  least  thr.  e  widrly  diflering  regions  a  JO»'-ncy 
throug  any  of  which,  told  as  the  author  tells  it,  would  p  ace  him  m  the  first  rank  of 
travelers.    He  bad  no  lack  of  thrillii.K  a,lventurcs."-/I//,f».^«;«.  _ 

"  There  is  not  a  ch.ipter  which  is  without  its  hum.an  or  its  scient.nc  interest  Ihe 

dry  bed  of  the  l<.hot.ni-daria."^/W/il/«// ,  ,•  i  i 

ri  ;,TT  „',nl  ciT  Asi  \lii  I  r  u rl  lias  been  published 

"  No  rn.ae  iin|iortant  or  more  absorUns  n  .H.  .il  rtsiau  n.u  „ader 
during  the  last  thirty  years  than  this,  abonndm;,  ,n  mt.-n  \y   ordinary  reader, 

the  traveller,  the  geographer,  the  sportsman  and  the  '^^ll^jV;':;,' /,r„mat/c  Ne-.us. 

••These  volumes  are  of  absorbing  and  fascinating  interest,-'their 
ful  and  Dr.  Hedin's  style  is  surcharged  with  that  alluring  personality  that  makes 
hoi'irs  spent  in  reading  like  mmul^i."-B""nngliam  /  ost. 

"  Let  any  one  who  Is  desirous  to  learn  ahoiit  the  wonderful  continent  of  Asia  as 
no  one  elsecan  teach  him  buy  and  read  this  work.  —Vatuty  tau: 

"  We  never  read  a  more  fascinating  or  more  thrilling  book."— ,B.'f/.'«'r». 


••  F  VSCINAT     G  AS  SIR  WAL^ErTsC^^TT;^^  "A  NOBLE  NARRATIVE."  "  A  MASTERPIECE. 

CHITRAL:  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.    By  Sir  G.  S.  Robertson,  K.C.S.l. 

Tliirty-two  Illustrations  and  Five  Maps  and  Plans.    Demy  8vo.  2W.  net. 


With 


-A  masterpiece  of  narrative.  The  style  cannot  be  over-praised.  Its  simplicity 
directness.  viA.tir.  picturesqueness,  and  humour,  together  with  the  ever-present 
white  hght  of  the  irtie  soldier  spirit,  place  this  among  tire  very  best  books  of  Us  cla.s 
that  ha\e  been  writtan."— -D'l/Vj'  thronicle. 

"There  Is  throughout  a  clash  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  .  .  .  a  terrible  reahsm 
which  renders  this  story  of  a  minor  Mege  one  of  the  most  stirring  military  narratives 
written  in  our  time.  The  crowning  explok  .  .  .  makes  one  hold  one  s  bre.ath  as 
one  turns  each  page."— 7"i>«<J. 

"  A  noble  n^m\\y^:'— Literary  World. 
"  A  splendid  storj',  splendidly  told."— C?-;V;V. 
"  Quietly  but  enthr.allingly  the  story  tells  itse\(:'—S//e/c/t. 
"  A  very  fascinating,  a  singularly  delightful  hook:-G/as£OW  Herald. 
"  The  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  aroused.    An  admir- 
able record." — Morning  Post. 

'•  Not  since  the  appearance  of  Lord  Roberts's  '  Forty-one  Years  '  have  we  had  a 
record  of  Indian  warfare  which  can  be  compared  in  its  vital  narrative  interest  with 
"e  glowing  and  moving  story  of  a  minor  siege,  this  inipress.vely  human  record  of 
heroic  endurance  and  valiant  performance,  described  with  a  dramatic  fervour  which 
grips  the  heart-strings."— -DrtZ/y  Mail. 

"  A  cl.assic  of  frontier  literature."— .^ca/jwa".  


••It  is  dimcult  to  Imagine  the  kind  of  person  who  could  read  this  brilliant  book 
without  emotion.  The  story  remains  iinmortal-.a  testimony  imperishable.  We  .are 
face  to  face  with  a  great  book."-//teW<'rfiWo«AV7M. 

'•A  book  which  the  Eliz.abethans  would  have  thought  wonderful.  More  thnllmg, 
more  piquant,  and  more  human  than  any  novel  we  have  read 

••As  fascinating  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  best  riction."-Z>^/6'  Telegraph. 

•'  The  book  is  capital  reading.  It  is  .as  full  of  hairbreadth  escapes  and  dashing 
feats  of  cou'ge'and  ^address  as  any  romance,  and  P-'"-,^^  'nc^dents  and  vn.  dly 
dramatic  eoisSdes  are  to  be  found  in  every  chapter.  'Though  the  story  O' 
tSg  an^  bloodshed,  its  grimness  is  relieved  by  the  'human  "'hj;^';^^^^^ 
author  contrives  to  shed  over  the  principal  and  subord,n.ate  perso.mges.  1  he  book  is 
crood  literature  as  well  as  good  history."— /'i//  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Any  one  proud  of  his  name  as  Englishman  may  read  in  these  stirring  chapteis 
abundant  justification  for  his  pride.  ....  A  book  wh.ch  deserves  a  place  among  the 
military  chronicles  which  will  live.  — Globe. 

'•  Every  page  is  quick  with  heroism."— ('/(//'wt. 

"  A  fascinating  description  of  a  drama  of  stirring  scenes. Graphic. 
"  One  of  the  very  best  books  ever  written  about  °-\^°^^;%XJr^T^^^^^^^ 


THE  AVENGING  OF  GORDON. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  DERVISHES:  a 

Sketch  of  the  Sud.an  Campaign  of  1898.  liy  E.  N.  BENNETT,  Fellow  of 
Hertford  College,  Oxford.  With  4  Sketch  Maps  and  a  Photogravure  Portr.ait  ol 
the  Sirdar.    Crown  8vo.  t,s.  6d.    The  narrative  of  an  eye-witness. 

NORTHWARD  OVER  THE  GREAT  ICE.  By 

R.  E.  PEARY,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  With  over 
3oo  llhistr.atIons.    2  vols,  royal  Svo.  32s.  net.  ,     ,     •     1    .  ,  1  . 

"  The  hook  is  full  of  interesting  matter-a  tale  of  brave  deeds  simply  told  , 
abund.antly  illustrated  with  prints  and  m.aps."-.S7rt;;(/<in/.  ,     .  xt    .t  ■ 

"It  yields  neither  in  interest  nor  in  .ability  to  Nansen  s    farthest  North, 
while  its  results  are  no  less  valuable.  —G/iiijfo«'  Herald. 


WIUIC   ll»   ICrtLlll.^  ..111.    Iivj  .  4.11  i-i.-i.-'-^  .  ■  ^-4- 

TWENTY  YEARS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

A.  HULME-BEAMAN.    Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  los.  6d. 


By 


HULME-BEAMAN.    IJemy  Bvo.  witn  i'ortrait,  los.  ua. 
A  Personal  Narrative  of  Experiences  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  the 
Balkan  States.  ...  ,  ,  u       u  1 

'•  One  of  the  most  entertaining  books  from  begtnning  to  end  that  we  have  had 
in  out  bands  for  a  long  time.  It  is  unconventional  in  a  high  degree  ;  it  is 
written  with  sag.acious  humour  ;  it  is  full  of  adventures,  great  and  small,  and 
anecdotes  without  number.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

MEMOIRS  of  ADMIRAL  Sir  A.  COOPER  KEY. 

By  Admiral  P.  H.  COLOMB.    With  a  Portrait.    Demy  Svo.  \bs. 

•'  An  interesting  and  adequate  biography  of  one  who  had  a  prominent  p»rt  in 
the  administration'of  the  Navy.    The  whole  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  inte^rest." 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 

EMPIRE.  By  EDWARD  GIBBON.  A  New  Edition,  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  .and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  7  vols.    Demy  Svo.  gilt  top,  Zs.  td.  each  ;  crown  Svo.  ks.  each.    Vol.  VI. 

ANNALS  OF  WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  By 

J.  SARGEAUNT,  M.A  ,  Assistant  Master.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.  -js.  6f/. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS  and  BUSINESS. 

By  HENRY  JONES.    Crown  Svo.  li.  bd. 

"  This  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed." — Glasgow  Herald. 

READING    AND    READERS.     By  Clifford 

HARRISON.  Fcap.  Svo.  2i.  (yd.  A  little  book  of  principles  and  hints  by  the 
most  distinguished  of  living  reciters. 

•'  Thoroughly  sound  counsels." — Speaker. 

"  An  extremely  sensible  little  book." — Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.    By  John  Bunyan. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  liy  C.  H.  FIRTH,  M.A.  With  39  Illustrations 
by  R.  Anning  Bell.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


FICTION. 

"nOMITIA     Bv  S.  Baring-Gould,  Author  of  "  The 

o         c     •     "  Q       r.,„,n  Rvo  6r  {Second  Edition 

Broom  Squire,   .vc.    Crovi'n  Svo.  OJ.  ' 

•'A  highly  absorbing  novel."— /'k*/'!:  CV''"'""-  .     ...  , 

"  Mr.  Baring-Goukf,  by  virtue  of  his  lurid  im.aginat.on  has  given  a  forcible 

picture  of  the  horrors  and  heroism  of  Impel  lal  Rome.  Spectator. 

THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  COVENANT.     By  J. 

MACLAREN  COBBAN.    Crown  Svo.  bs. 

•'  The  book  has  scenes  of  dramatic  ■possttx'.- —Morning  Post.  ,_ 
••  Mr.  Cobban  has  achieved  a  work  of  such  rare  distinction  that  there  ,«  nothing 

comparable  with  it  In  recent  Scottish  romance.   J' ^  p«-;.' P'?/^^ 

in  which  fact  and  fancy  are  welded  together  in  a  fine  realisation  of  the  spirit  ot 

the  times."— Mall  Gazette. 

OWD  BOB,  THE  GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR. 

By  ALFRED  OLLIVANT.    Crown  Svo.  61. 

"The  humour  of  the  book  is  fresh  an<l  buoyant.'  -Manchester  Guardian.^ 
"  By  all  means  let  our  readers  procure  this  hne  romance  of  dogs  and  men.^^^ 

"  A  book  to  read  with  admir.atIon,  and  to  praise  « ith  entlnisIasm.''-/W>"M^(. 
"  Fine  and  quaintly  original  fiction.    A  tale  of  dogs  and  men  which  ^'.^e-  the 
reader  from  thi  first.    There  .are  passages  full  of  humour;  others  of  intense 

^""i"  a'  't^f'of  breathless  interest,  p.alpitating  with  life  and  full  of  truest  pathos. 
.'V  genuine  addition  to  literature.  "— A'r/i'/i//  Weekly. 

A  VENDETTA  of  the  DESERT.   By  W.  C.  Scully. 

Crown  Svo.  3J.  6</.  ..     .  1 

"  A  strong  and  touching  story  of  Boer  life.  —Academy.  _ 
I  "  One  of  the  best  stories  South  Africa  has  yet  given  us.  —Lritic  ^ 

I  "A  story  characterised  by  force,  poetry,  and  intimate  local  knowledge.^— 

"A  SPLENDID  STORY." 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG :  a  Romance 

of  Two  Kingdoms.    By  G I LBERT  PARKER.    Crown  Svo.  6x.  [ /-/«^</ 

"Mr.  Gilbert  P.arker  h.as  a  master's  hand  in  weaving  the  thre.ads  of  romantic 

'"''•^Suc^'i'lplenfud'sto?;-,  so  splendidly  told,  will  be  read  by  the  public  with 
avidity,  and  will  add  new  honour  even  to  Mr.  Parker  s  ''•^P"''''*.'"'^^;;;^^.  Qa-.tte. 
••  The  book  is  full  of  varied  emotion.    It  has  open-air  freshness,  it  has  stir 

"^'^Iod:::;;;'fic;i:^'"S;f^^-finer  examples  of  the  perfi^ct  woman.  It  is 
splendidly  dramatic." — Scotsman. 

■'  Full  of  colour  .and  spirit."— :1/^r'ra///i.-  _/'M/'. 

•'  A  strong  and  exciting  book.    It  has  vivid  life  and  char.acter,  a  romanticalh 
dramatic  story,  aiKl  a  fine  feminine  ch.aracter  in  CnMz.."— Daily  Mail. 
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Folio  Edition  on  English  Vellum : 

Bound  in  Russia  Leather,  Vert  Empire,  Gold  Design,  and 
Hail-Marked  Silver  Panels.  STRICTLY  LTMITED  TO 
100  COPIES. 

Folio  Edition  on  Japanese  Vellum : 

Bound  in  White  Parchment,  Gold  Design,  and  Hail- 
Marked  Silver  Panels.  STRICTLY  LIMITED  TO  400 
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15  Guineas. 

""WTTH  WHICH  A  MINIATURE  COPY 
ON  VELLUM,  BOUND  IN  RUSSIA 
LEATHER,   IS  PRESENTED. 

5  Guineas. 

THIS  PRICE  WILL  BE  RAISED  ON 
PUBLICATION. 


The  Most  Beautiful  Book  of  1898. 


6,000 


Square  Inches  of  Original  Design, 
Invented  and  Drawn  for  this  Book  only,  in 
hours  of  unremitting  labour. 


3.000 


THE  COLOUR  PLATES  IN  BOTH  OF  THE  ABOVE  EDITIONS  ARE  THE  SAME 
ARE  TWO  IN  NUMBER,  AND  ARE  EXECUTED  ON  ENGLISH  VELLUM 
AND  WHITE  SILK,  FROM  OIL  PAINTINGS  BY  MR.  QUILTER. 

There  are  25  Full- Page  Designs  and  54  Decorative  Borders,  facsimiled  from  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings 

by  the  same  Artist. 


Piircliascrs  of  this  Book  will  possess  one  unique  in  tlie  annals  of  Prin  ting  and 
Binding.  The  previous  Editions  de  Litxe,  issued  by  Mr.  Quilt er,  doubled  in  price 
immediately  after  pid)lication,  and  are  all  out  of  print. 

The  Quarto  Edition  on  Extra  Thick  Paper,  bound 
in  Art  Vellum,  Origfinal  Gold  Design,  price  15s.,  has 
been  undertaken  by  Messrs.  5impkin,  Marshall,  &  Co., 
from  whom  all  copies  must  be  ordered. 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  GIFT  BOOKS. 

Obristmas  List  Post  Free  on  Application. 
The  Only  llluslratod  Edition. 

]ARLYLE'S  -SARTOR  RESARTUS":  With 

Js  of  ;V.  Original  Designs  by  K.  J.  Sullivan,  rrmieu 
•.•  Ako  a  liniiied  filitlon  on  Japanese  Vellinn.  »u.  net. 
Imiieii.il  Svo.  III.  net. 

\CTORS   OF   THE   CENTURY:  A  Play- 

l.ovc,  .  l.lean.nc.  V'"  ,.  ' '  c.I' ,; '■  i,v  •\utrusti.i  Kilon.  With  i^o  Povtr.iits 
I:^^^J'h!^^  ^.j.^1n^.ara..eHstic  pans  =U.  th.  most 
popular  Actors  anj  .Actresses  dm  nig  the  last  ,co       -  . 

Crown  8vo.  51.  net. 

ELLEN  TERRY  AND  HER  IMPERSONA- 

,mNS  V  V.P^.^.^.n.  HVCH..VRLESH1.YT  With  Illustrations 
tVpKxiuced  from  l'hotos>aphs,  and  blnatng  designej  by  (.ordon  Craig. 

"^mall  Colonibier  Svo.  251  net. 

FREDERICK  LORD  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A. : 

\n  lllnstr.-^ted  Chronicle,    lly  ERNEST  RH  YS,    Wuh  r.  Photogravure,  and 
Sj  Illustrations.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised. 

Demy  410.  net. 

SUBURBAN  RELIQUES  OF  OLD  LONDON: 

North  of  the  Thames.  Drawn  in  Lithography  by  T^^^  Intro- 
duction and  Descriptive  Letterpress  by  H.  B.  W  HLAiLE\  ,  t  .t>.A. 

THE  ENDYMION  SERIES. 
MILTON'S  MINOR  POEMS.    Illustrated  by 

ALFRED  GARTH  JONES.     Post  Svo.  6f. 

ENGLISH  LYRICS.   From  Spenser  to  Milton 

Illustrated  by  R.  ANNINC,  BELL.  With  an  Introduction  by  JOHN 
DENNIS.    Post  3vo.  6?. 

POEMS  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING  lUus- 

trited  and  De.-orated  by  BVAM  SHAW.  With  an  In'rodiiction  by  RICHARD 
GARNETT,  LL.D  ,  C.B.    Po  t  Svo.  7s.  6J. 

POEMS  BY  JOHN  KEATS.     Illustrated  and 

Deconted  by  ROBERT  ANNING  BELL.  With  an  Litroduction  by  Pro- 
fessor WALTE  R  RALEIGH,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  with  several  New 
Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  ys.  6d. 


Messrs.  LOUGMANS&CO.'S  LIST. 

A    NEW    BOOK    HY    DR.    BFATTIE  CROZIER. 

MY  INNER  LIFE: 

Being  a  Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Autobiography. 
By  JOHN  BEATTIE  CROZIEK, 
Author  of  "  Civilisation  and  Prof^ress,"  &c.    Svo.  141. 

/7a//.'C/</.»i/<r/<'.-"  The  object  of  ihe  .inlhor's  best  years  has  been,  .-is  we  said, 
the  seai^h  for  the 'Ideal-  the  thing  or  nieaHs  by  which  some  connection  becomes 
oossible  1  e  vUn  thought  and  the  object,  min.l  and  matter,  spirit  atid  flesh,  (.od  and 
fhrini\erse  Whetbtrth.-  search  has  been  successful  or  not,  it  has  been  pursued 
with  rare  di-.intercsledness  ami  devotion."   

PITT: 

Some  Chapters  of  his  Life  and  Times. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  KDW.\RD  GIBSON,  LORD  ASHBOURNE, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
With  II  Portraits.    Svo.  2  if. 

Times.— "\  book  which  no  -tudent  of  Pitt's  life  and  times  can  neglect  or  read 
without  keen  and  sustained  interest.''  ,  , 

Mornim  Po-!i  -"The  cnert;y  and  acumen  of  Lord  Ashbourne  have  enabled  him, 
notwithstamling  his  many  duties  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  and  representative  of 
the  C-ibinet  on  Li-^h  business  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  make  an  important  ,  ..Uribu- 
lion  to  history,  and  at  ihe  same  time  to  offer  a  worthy  tribute  fiom  Irelanu  to  the 
ereatest  of  Ensland's  modem  statesmen."  ,    ,    .  ,1  „„„„„ 

if'«/««-«j7?'-  Gfl-.'//^.-"T  his  book  embodies  the  fruits  of  long  labours  among 
manuscripts  .and  correspondence,  an.l  there  is  scarcely  a  paae  which  does  not  provide 
new  mate'rial  for  an  estimate  of  Pitt's  character.  .  .  .  ^e  have  at  ki-n  the  mat^^^ 
which  Bishop  Tomline  set  aside  for  later  treatment,  and  which  Loid  Stanhope  but 
dimly  hinted  at.  They  show  us  Pitt  as  the  son,  the  brother,  and,  above  all,  as  the 
lover."    „  
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PUSEY'S  LETTERS. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD 

BOUVERIE  PUSEY,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Regms 


OR 

SPIRITUAL 


Profe 'sor'of  HebTew  in'the^University  of  Oxford.  Edited  and  prepared  for  pub- 
U  atfon  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  JOHNSTON.  M.A.,  Principal  of  Cuddesdoi^ 
1  heXgic^l  College  ;  Aa  the  ilev.  W.  C.  E.  NEWBOLT,  M.A.  Canon  and 
Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's.  With  a  Photogravure  Reproduction  of  the  Bust  by 
Mr.  George  Richmond  in  the  Pusey  House,  Oxford.    Svo.    12s.  6d. 

THE  COMPANIONS  OF  PICKLE.    Being  a 

Sequel  to    Pidde  the  Spy."    By  ANDREW  LANG.  With  4  plates.  Svo.  i6j. 

THE  METAPHYSIC  OF  EXPERIENCE.  By 

SHADWORTH  H.  HODGSON.  Hem   LI.D   Edi,i  l^ 


Oxford,  Past  President  of  the  Arisiolelian  Society, 
Space."  "  The  Philosophy  of  Reflection,"  Sic.  4\oIs 


Author  of  "  Time  and 
Svo.    i6-t.  net. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  ¥er6iNES. 

Istics  of  Women.  By  Mrs.  JAMESON.  Illustrated  with  25  Collotype  Repro- 
luctions  of  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Actresses  in  th.^  various  Characters,  and 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth,  by  John 
Sargent,  K.k. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  EX-LIBRIS  SERIES. 

THE  BAYEUX  TAPESTRY.    Reproduced  in 

7Q  Half-tone  Plates  from  Photographs  of  the  Work  originally  taken  for  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  With  an  Historical  Description  and  Com- 
mentary by  FRANK  REDE  FOWKE,  of  that  Department.  Imperial  i6mo. 
loj.  dd.  net. 

Royal  i6mo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STANZAS   OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

Translated  by  JOHN  LESLIE  GARNER.    Second  Edition,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes.    Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 

REV.  W.  TUCKWELL'S  EDITION. 
On  hand-made  paper,  pott  Svo.  41.  net. 

EOTHEN.      By  Alexander   W.  Kinglake. 

Reprinted  from  the  First  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  the  Original  Illustrations,  and  a  Map. 

2  vols,  imperial  Svo.  50J.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RENNAISSANCE  ARCHI- 

TECTURE  IN  ENGLAND,  ad.  tvo-i8oo.  By  REGINALD  BLOM- 
FIELD  M  A.,  .A.uthor  of  "  The  Formal  Garden  in  England.  "  With  150  Illus- 
trations from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  90  Plates  from  Photographs  and  Old 
Prints  and  Drawings. 

Imperial  Svo.  551.  net. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  :   His  Art.  his  Writings. 

and  his  Public  Life.  By  AMVER  VALLANCE, .  M..A.,  F  S.A.  Wiih  40 
Reproductions  in  half-tone  of  designs  by  William  Morris,  and  a  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  Portrait.    Binding  by  the  Author. 

Sm.iU  colombier,  Svo.  Q-j.  net. 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH  :  His  Life  and 

Works.  By  Mrs.  ARTHUR  BELL  (D'Anvers).  "^Vith  58  Illustrations  in 
Photogravure  and  Half  tone.    Binding  by  Gleeson  White. 

Small  colombier,  Svo.  21s.  net. 

MASTERPIECES  of  the  GREAT  ARTISTS. 

A.D.  1400-1700.  By  Mrs.  ARTHUR  BELL  (N.  D'Anvers).  With  43  Illustra- 
tions, including  S  Photogravures. 


RAMAK/i'/SHA^A :  His  Life  and  Sayings. 

Bv  the  Ri<^ht  Hon.  F.  MAX  ISIULLER.  K.M.,  Foreign  Member  of  the  French 
Institute  -"Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  si- 

Ram.akrishna,  whose  life  is  described  and  who=e  sayings  have  been  collected 
in  this  volume,  was  one  of  those  Indian  asce.ics  and  sages  who  are  known  under 
different  names  as  Sannvasins,  Mahatmans,  or  Yogms.  He  was  born  m  1833  and 
died  in  18S6.  ^  .   

A  COLLECTED   EDITION  OF  THE   WORKS  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Professor  WIAK  mULLER. 

Ten  'Volumes  .are  now  published,  at  a 
Other  Volumes  are  in  preparr 

Natural  Religion:  the  Ciifford 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  Glasgow  in  i883. 

Physical  Religion:  the 

Gifford  Lectures,  dehvered  before  the 
University  of  Idasgow  in  1890. 

Anthropological  Religion: 

the  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1891. 

Theosophy:  or,  Psychological 


uniform  price  of  5i.  each,  in  crown  Svo. 
tion,  and  will  be  issued  monthly. 

Chips  from  a  German  Work- 

SHOP. 

Vol.  I.  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 
Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays. 
Vol.  III.  Essays  on  Language  and 

Literature. 
Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and 
Folk-lore. 

The  Oiigin  and  Growth  of 

RELIGION,  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Religions  of  India  :  the  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures, delivered  at  the  Chapter  House, 
Westmin,ter  Abbey,  in  1878. 


Religion  :  the  Gifford  Lectures,  de 
li\ered  before  the  Universny  of 
Glasgow  in  i8g^ 


Biographies  of  Words,  and 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  ARVAS. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH 

I  IFE  Bv  WILLIAM  BRIGHT,  D.D,,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxiord.    Crown  Svo.  6>-. 

THE  CONCEPTION  OF  PRIESTHOOD  IN 

THE  EARLY  CHURCH  AND  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND: 
Fo"n  S™.  ByVv  SANDAV,  D.D  LL.D  Lady  Margaret  Professor  o. 
Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

POEMS.  By  Eva  Gore-Booth.  Cr.  Svo.  is. 
HOPE  THE  HERMIT :  a  Romance  of 

Borrowd.ale.    By  EDNA  L\'ALL.    Crown  Svo.  (,s.  _ 

"This  simple,  wholesome  t.ale  deserves  commendation.  -Ctassoiu  tJcraia. 

THE  VACCINATION  QUESTION. 
DOCTOR  THERNE.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

^™*The' stoiy  af  a  story  carries  the  reader  along,  and  will  be  eagerly  read  for 
the  sake  of  its  vivid  pictures  of  life  and  its  powerlul  study  of  a  complex  human 
character  by  those  who  would  never  trouble  their  heads  about  vaccination  fun  her 
tha^to  be  revaccinated  when  an  epidemic  is  threatenmg.  By  wri  mg  it  the 
Lu'hor  has  done'a  great  service  to  the  cause  of.tru.h  aganis.  falsehoo;!,  of  know- 
ledge against  ignorance,  and  of  experience  against  f^lly^and  kn^^^^^^^^^^^ 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covest  Garden. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


PART  II.  NOW  REABY. 


MEMORIALS    OF   THE    EARL  OF 


JNAL  AN-D  Political.     Willi  Two  Portmits 


By 


>Ll.i;()k\K.      l'.m  II.  I'lK'^ 
J 11  2  vol-i.  demy  Svo.  25^.  net. 

Times.—"  A  whole  picture  gallery  of  sketches  of  public  characters,  generally 
l;in<lly  .-ind  magnanimous,  and  not  without  artistic  merit.  .  .  .  The  record  of  a 
life  of  siugnl.ar  purity,  nohility,  and  dignity.  ...  .A  worthy  record  of  a  life  of 
which  Englishmen  may  be  proud  ;  a  life  to  be  studied,  .and,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
1.)  be  imitated  by  many  far  removed  from  Palmer's  avocations  ;  a  life  less 
lemarkable  for  display  of  original  genius  than  of  what  is  no  less  rare,  a  lofty 
<-thic;d  ch.'iracter." 

WITH  PORTRAIT.    Svo.  loj.  net. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  BARON  BRAMWELL. 

CHAR1.es  FAIRFIELD. 

Paity  A'r;r'.r.  — "  As  historical  documents,  the  numerous  letters  of  Liird 
P.r.Tinwtll  ^^  llich  .ire  published  in  this  volume,  and  which  contain  his  opinions  on 
piililics,  law,  religion,  and  social  questions  generally,  have  a  real  value." 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  IN  NORTH 

WAI.K.S.  IJy  .\.  C.  HRADI.EV.  With  Numerous  lUustrntinns  by  JOSEPH 
PLN.NKI.I.  and  HUtiH  THO.MSON.    Extra  crown  Svo.  6i. 

Daily  Cliro>iicle.—"'lht  illustrations  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson  ;  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  see  how  Messrs, 
Macmillan  could  improve  so  strong  a  combination  of  artistic  talent.  .  .  .  This 
book  will  be  invaluable  to  many  a  wanderer  through  the  plains  and  mountains  of 
North  Wales.  " 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  NEW  BOOKS. 
Crown  8vo.  sewed,   i.r,  net  ;   cloth,  ij.  Cil.  net. 

A  FLEET  IN  BEING.     Notes  of  Two  Trips 

with  tlie  Cliannel  Squadron.  [Remfy  on  Tuesday. 

Thirty-eighth  Thous.and.    Crown  Svo.  6i. 

THE  DAY'S  WORK. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  GREEN  S  ENGLISH  HISTORY 

SHORT   HISTORY    OF    THE  ENGLISH 

PEOl'LE.  Py  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN.  M.A.  Edited  by  Mrs  I  R 
(iREEN  and  Miss  KATE  NORC.ATE.  Will,  i.(o..  Illustration-.  New 
Edition  in  'J  hree  Volumes.    Super  royal  8\  o.  half  leather  binding.  4,,i. 

*,"  This  book  can  be  purchased  on  tlie  instalment  system.    For  iinrticulnrs 
ppply  to  the  Booksellers. 

Macmillan's  New  Novels. 


Cr, 


\o.  6i.  e:i(_!i. 


THE   ADVENTURES   OF  FRANCOIS. 

I'oundluig    I  hief,  Juggler,  and  Fencing  Master  during  the  French  Revolution 
By  S.  WEIk  MITCHELL,  M.D.  vouuion. 
.S>  «/,-,v-.  —  "  That  it  is  a  fascinating  tale  is  not  to  be  denied.  .  .  .  Francois 
'elightful  creation.  .  .  .  There  is  plenty  of  adventure  in  the  story." 


BISMILLAH. 


By  A,  J.  Dawson. 


CANVAS  TOWN.  By 


'''wv//"".—"  Decidedly  clever  and  original.  .  .  .  Its  excellent  local  colour- 
ing and  its  story,  as  a  whole  interesting  and  often  dramatic,  make  it  a  book 
more  worth  re.-iding  and  enjoyable  than  is  .it  all  common." 

A  ROMANCE  OF 

ROLF  BOLDREWOOD. 

At/tetiirum.—"  The  book  is  interesting  for  its  obvious  insight  into  life  in  the 
Australian  bush." 

HER  MEMORY.     By  Maarten  Maarten.s. 

J'a/l  Malt  (iiizettc — "It  is  a  most  delicate  bit  of  workmanship,  and  ihe 
sentiment  of  it  is  as  exquisite  as  it  is  true.  All  the  characters  are  drawn  with 
rare  skill  ;  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  an  admirable  portrait." 

MRS.  HENRY  WOOD'S  NOVELS. 

'Ihe  New  and  (  li<-a]ier  Editions,  eaiJi  story  in  one  volume,  crown  Svo.  red 
chiih.  piiri!  vs.  (>il.,  or  in  green  cloth,  price  21.,  may  be  obtained  at  all  Book- 
sel|i:rs,  where  a  complete  list  of  the  29  stories  may  be  seen. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

ELIZABETH  and  HER  GERMAN  GARDEN. 

I',xii;t  f.rfjw-n  Sv(j.  f>,i-. 

Atlii'iiauiii. — "We  liope  lli.it  Eli/abelli  will  write  more  rainliling  and  dr. 
liglitful  books." 

The  Jimfs.—''\  very  bright  little  book.  .  .  .  Full  of  bright  glimpses  of 
nature  ai.d  •■jirighlly  criticisms  of  life." 

In  Two  Voliimr-s,  S\',).  7jj,  pet. 

THE  MEDIEVAL  EMPIRE.    By  Hkkiuri 

I  I.  J  1 1  I',  I  elli,w  .oiil  I  iii.ir  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

Willi  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  d.r. 

OBSERVATIONS   OF   A  RANCHWOMAN 

IN  NEW   .M1,,\I(  (I.    Ly  EDITH  M.  \K  llOLL. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  FOKEKIN  SI'ATESMEN. 

CAVOUR.      By  the  Countess  Kvki,\'n  Mak- 

'I  I  \  ENfiO  CESARESCO.    Crown  Rvo.  2t.  U. 

/).iily  Ncws.—"  -Vhh  is  the  first  biography  of  the  great  Italian  statesm.iii 
tha  has  b  .-n  i>ulilislicd  sini  e  his  correspondence,  which  throws  so  much  li;dii 
upon  Ins  career,  was  given  lo  the  world." 

l;N   Ill'Mn-  ARTHUR  JONES. 

THE  ROGUES'  COMEDY.    A  Play  in  Thn  <■ 

Acts.    Fcap.  Svo.  aj.  (,d. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS 

THREE  NOTABLE  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

THE  MODERN  TRAVELLER.  ByH.  B.an.i 

B.  r.  B.,  Authors  of  "  More  Beasts."    31.  Od. 

SFECTATOK.-"/«/a^-/«<-  il,e  /alter  and  topical  songs  at  a  '■anto- 
'.vriiten  by  some  mc  with  a  r,  „l  literary  instinct,  ani  who  is  intell'rtnal  \ 
descendant  of  Lear  and  Lewis  Carroll,  and  our  readers  will  understai,  ^ 
enchanting,  haphazard,  toneh-and-i^o  quality  of  our  authors  verse  " 
drawings  are  as  good  as  the  verse.  There  is  humour,  wit,  and  fancy  in  , 
line  and  every  bit  0/ shading."  j  < 

ILLUSTR.\TED  BY  E.  T.  REED 

TAILS  WITH  A  TWIST.    Nonsense  Rhynu- 

by  a  "BELGIAN  HARK."  Illiistiatod  in  Colour  by  E  T  Reed 
Punch.    Oblong  410.  y  Od.  ^  ' 

Pall  Mall  Ga/:ettic.  — "  .•;  7'ery  funny  hook  of  animals." 

THE  FRANK  LOCKWOOD  SKETCH  BOOK. 

A  .Selection  from  the  Caricatures  and  Humorous  Sketches  of  the  latp 
Sir  hrank  Lockwood.    Oblong  royal  410  lo.t.  dd. 

Dah.v  Tei.kgrai-h.-"  Those  who  desire  to  hnmu  only  one  of  the 
reasons  lohy  .Sir  hrank  Lockwood  ■wa<:  universally  popular  mav  be  im'iu 
study  wit, I  equal  pleasure  and  p,o/it  this  wiity,  genial,  and  ch-ver  sl-[  ■ 


look: 


NEW  NOVELS. 

New  Novel  by  tlie  Author  of  "The  Lost  Stradivarius  " 

MOONFLEET.    By  J.  Meade  Falkner,  6.^. 

Shxiai.. ,;._•■/.;  '  .Moonfleef  Mr.  Falkner  has  given  us  what  in  //, 
present  wnte,  s  ofiuion  is  the  best  tale  of  fantastic  adventure  since  Stevens.-,  , 
/■en  was  premntu)  civ  laid  aside." 

Scotsman.— "  The  story  is  one  of  vivid  and  at  times  weird  interest 
cannot  fail  to  enchain  the  attention  of  the  reader."  ' 

THE  DELUSION  OF  DIANA.    By  Margaret 

RtiRNEsiDi;.  6f. 

f/.v'/r'^^'^"'^^  " "  '^"'^"^"'^"--"^''"''^  of  observation,  humour,  and  dram,it  \ 

Wkstehn  M.irnivg  News  -"  This  is  a  strong  novel,  told  in  a  spiritea 
and  impressiiie  ivay.  '  " 

Scu  \  sM\ti.  —  "  Attractive  in  a  high  degree." 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY 

PHASES  OF  MY  LIFE.     By  the  Very  Rev. 

p  KAXds  riCDU,  Dean  of  Bristol,  .sometime  Dean  of  Chichester  Viear 
01  Hahla.x,  V'le.ar  of  Done ister,  etc.  Demy  Svo.  with  Photoepavm, 
rroiitispiece,  iGs. 

\yom.n.~"  One  of  the  most  thoroughly  enteriainin<;  7'olumcs  of  remi> 
cence  ever  produced  by  a  clerical  author.      His  lively  pages  crowded  - 
amusing  anecdotes  and  droll  comments  relatini;  to  all  sorts  and  condition 
men  present  a  coiitniuoi,-.  M-nes  .'/evidences  of  the  alertness  of  the  sen- 
humour  which,  as  he  adiuils.  has  now  and  then  been  found  to  be  an  em  - 
rassinir possession  of  a  member  o/  his  calling,  but  which  will  certainly  n.>' 
regarded  as  a  disadvantage  by  the  readers  of  this  bright  and  divert iL  „ . 
biography.  t> 

'J'iMES.— "         ofi  a^ital  stories." 

Academy.-     /  M„gara  o/  anecdote.     We  have  never  handled  a  volume  ol 
reminiscences  so  craiiimed  with  good  stories  as  this." 

VoKKsuiKE  I'osT.— "  The  whole  effect  of  the  book  is  extremely  racy." 


AMATEUR   CLUBS  AND 

yariotis  Authors.  Edited  by  W.  G.  iiUiot. 
tions.    Large  8vo.,  15^. 


ACTORS.  By 

With  numerous  Illiistra- 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 


NOTES   FROM  A   DIARY   IN  ASIATIC 

'l  URKEY.  By  Lord  WARKWORTH,  M.P.  With  2t  full-iuge 
Photogravures,  and  other  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 
.Superb  royal  Svo.  2i.v.  net. 

Dailn'  Tei.ec;rai'H.— "  .A  worh  of  vivid  and  v.iried  iuterest,  dealing  willi 
regions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  rarely  visited  by  European  travellers,  and 
throwing  much  instructive  light  on  the  political  and  religious  differences  that 
have  loiir-'ilscd  .  isia  Minor  during  Ihe  fast  fr.'e years." 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LANDED  ESTATE 

MANAtiliMENL.  By  H.  HERHERJ'  SMI  I  II,  Agent  to  the  Mar- 
quessol  Linsdownc,  Lord  Crewe,  &c.    With  Plans  and  Illustrations. 

1  )emy  Svo.  t6i. 

TWO  NEW  SPORTING  BOOKS. 

HUNTING  REMINISCENCES  OF  FRANK 

(ilLL.ARD,  with  the  Belvoir  Hounds,  i85o  to  1896.  Recorded  and 
Illustrated  by  CUTHIil^RT  liRADLIiY.    Large  Svo.  I5.f. 

AcADi-.My.  --".-I  sporting  beoh  that  should  find  an  honoured  place  on  Hie 
shelves  of  country  gentlcmenT 

Gi.AtiiOW  Hhkalij.— "  A'w«  to  peofile  who  do  not  follow  the  hounds,  but 
who  can  enjoy  a  sporting  narrative  and  delieht  in  open-air  life,  the  hook  is  full 
of  interest." 

REMINISCENCES   OF  THE  CAMP,  THE 

(■(jURSIC,  ■nilC  CHASE.    By  a  (Jentlenim  Rider,  Colonel  R  V. 
Ml'-.YSICY- THOMPSON.    Cloth,  loj.  6rt'. 

I.EKijs  Mehcuhv.--  "  Full  of  incident  and  charm. 

WoKLi).  - "  .-I  book  which  is  at  no  point  otherwise  than  diverting,  and 
which  is  craiiimeil  with  good  stories  of  men  and  horses  thai  should  tender  it  a 
valued  addition  to  every  sportsman's  Horary  " 

Si'oKTiNi,  'ViMKs.—"  IVill  be  welcoiiie.l  by  nil  sportsmen  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  sporting  literature^' 

LONDON  :    EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET. 
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At  5  s. 

OF  THE 


IN   THE   GRIP   OF   THE    SPANIARD.  F.y 

e.Mi.i.  Bill  l"P  v<-     ,  ,  , 

•'  li  i^  .1  u-.vl  1h>v  >  l'o»k. 


-  /'.i;7i-  t'hroHiilt' 


A  FIGHTER  IN  GREEN. 


A  Slory  of  Aij^cria. 
KRFNCH    AND    ENGLISH.      A  Story   of  the 

"''•••'k«U  of  spirit  ana  v.u  Icly."    /'..///  C''„„«/. 

THF  DORMITORY  FLAG.    A  School  Story.  By 

Svo.  I.cvcll.  a  iKxiras,  clol.i  cxtia,  gMt  lop,  5^- 

At  4  s. 

THROUGH  PERIL.  TOIL,  AND  PAIN.  By 

1  T  \  VI  OR    \uil,o,  of"  Kril/  of  Prussia,"  "  Go.Mg  on  Pi.gr.mage,  K.. 

Vul  l..'.sU.uio!':i.>  W.  H.  Ma,.etson.    Crown  Svo.  c.oU,  extra,  4^. 

At  3s.  6d. 

TOM  TUFTON'S  TOLL.  By 

AmlK.  of    Ton,  Tv,ftoM\  T'av^s;;  ''Shut  In 
>S:c.    Willi  Siv  UlusUations  hy  u  .  S-  bt.n.L5. 
'"  Full  of  stirri  ig  intei  csl."  — A' 


IL  I'A'KRK  TT  C'.UKEN, 
In  tlie  Hays  cf  Chivalry," 
Post  Svo.  c.oth  extra, 


.  bJ. 


thf"  UNCHARTED    ISLAND.      By  Skixton 

"  A  really  fresh  and  readable  story."-/^«/^  tc. 

THE     TRIPLE    ALLIANCE.      Its   Trials  and 

,       ,>     M^ROin  AVKKV    Auihor  of  "  Soldie  s  of  the  Queen, 
^Krnk  :  Fn''t  Te^m/'  l^e.    WulVsix  lllustra.ions  by  W.  H.  Ma.getson. 
'  ^^'^^  ^dl  t  voS:  In^Wlboy  parlance,  '  a  ripping  good  book.' -^^.  o,-,. 

nNF  SUMMER  BY  THE  SEA.    By  J.  M.  Cau- 

°  W?1,1    .^.tW^^  bSothy  Arden,;     hinrothv  Tatters."  .c.    WiUt  Illustra- 
tions  by  J.  H.  Bacon.    Crown  Svo.  ch)th  exna,  :,s.  6d. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LEADERS  OF  THE  LAST 

i-l.  VTIJRY-  or  En-land  a  Hunared  Years  Ago.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  l^^Lt, 
Lord  \^  ;/uvl^P^     Cheaper  Eai.ion.    Crown  Svo.  c.oth  extra,  3-  6^- 

At  2s.  6d. 

CHUMS  AT  LAST.    By  A.  Forsyth  Grant.  With 

Illus.rations.     Post  Svo.  cloih  extra.  25.  6./.  «  ^,  'TUT? 

THE     GREEN     TOBY    JUG,     AND  THE 

PHINPFSS  WHO  ITVED  OPPOSITE.  Stories  for  Little  Cluiaren.  By 
Mrs  EuwL  HOHLE..  With  nu.nerous  Illustrations  by  J.  H.  Bacon.  Post 
Svo.  cloth  extra,  2s.  6ti. 

"  A  very  pretty  tale."— Kfcon/. 

OUR  VOW.    A  Story  for  Children.    By  E.  L.  Haver- 

Author  of  "  On  Trust,"  &:.     With  Six  Illustrations.     Post  Svo.  c.oth 
extra,  2S.  6d. 

ESTHER'S     CHARGE.     By  E.  Everett-Green. 

Whh  Six  Illustrations  liy  J.  H.  Bacon.    Post  Svo.  cloth  extra,  2J,  6d. 

KING    ALFRED'S   VIKING.      A   Story  of  the 

First  English  Fleet.  By  CHARLES  W.  WHISTLER.  With  Illustrations 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  2S  6d. 

"  An  excellent  ana  splritea  tale."— C/fOf. 


I  A), \ DON:  10  DF.C/CMni:h\  I  «';'■>• 
SO.MI':  Gll-  r  1H)C1KS. 
\    n.MNTN'  antholo^^v  of  ^Mcal  llioii^-lits  on  "the 
'■  V     lile  of   love,"  iiileiicled  as  a  },nft-bi>ol<    tor  the 
betrothed  and    as  a  link  between    aiisent   friends  a 
t'llisnian  for  tlie  preservation  of  tlie  ideal    is  tiie  lion. 
Mrs.   Lyttelton    Ciell's   "The  More  Excellent  Way" 
(iMowde:  Clarendon  Press).    The  quotations  have  been 
arranj.;ed  with  care  and  culled  from  authorities  as  old 
as  the   Buddha   and    as    modern   as  Anthony  Hope. 
They  have  been  selected  with  a  skill  that  must  be  the 
result    of   wide  and    profitable    readin^r,   and  with  a 
sympathy  responsive  to  the  subtle  perfumes  and  the 
delicate    chords    that    form    the  inspiration    and  the 
harmony  of  the  hij^her  life.    The  measure  of  a  nation's 
—of  an  individual's    prosperity  is  determined  by  the 
faithfulness  of  each  to  the  ideal  of  love  :  such  is  the 
position  taken  up  by  Mrs.  Lyttelton  Cell,  and  thout,-h 
"the  f,'-reat  world"  may  laugh,  "the  great  world"  is 
won  individually,  or  we  should  not  have  the  testimony 
here  enshrined  in  covers  of  green  and  gold.  Regarding 
Mrs.  Lyttelton  Cell's  own  contributions  to  this  little 
book  we  are  grateful  for   the  needed  warning  that 
"  Life  is  too  short  for  the  study  of  both  masterpieces 
and  failures."    Where  all  else  is  so  excellent  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  spelling  of  authors'  names  is  not  invariably 
3,ccurtitc» 

A  specially  appropriate  gift-book  for  the  Christmas 
season  is  "'The  Nativity  in  Art  and  Song"  (Elliot 
Stock),  by  W.  Henry  Jewitt.    Although  the  collection 


THE  WHITE 


At  2s. 

NORTH. 


With  Nordenskiold,  De 


Long,  and  Nansen.  By  M.  DOUGLAS,  Author  of  "  Acro.ss  Greenland's  Ice- 
fi=ias,"  Breaking  the  Recora,"  &€.  With  Sixteen  illustrations.  Post  Svo. 
cloth  extra,  2^.  

New  Series  of  Children's  Picture  Books. 

At  5s. 

Tbe  Golden  Picture  Book.    Stories  and  Verses.    Over  Eighty  Coloured 
Illustrations.    Small  4(0.  2S0  pages,  c.oth  extra.  55.  ,       .  - 

Reading  matter,  pictures,  \iinding,  and  bo.d  type  combine  to  make  tnis  a 
most  attractive  boo!;  for  children. 

At  3s.  6d, 

TOUnifSters.    A  Vo.ume  of  Pictures  and   Stones.     With  Co.oured  Plates. 
Royal  4to.  276  pages,  3$.  6d. 

At  Is. 

I"0«r  TWew  Picture  Bookn.    Full  of  New  Stories  and  Pictures.  With 

handsome  Coloured  Cover  and  Frontispiece.  Royal  4to.  gz  pages. 
Happy  Holidays.    i.f.  I       Pretty  Folly,  is. 

Round  the  rarm.   is.  I      Wurser,  Rbymes.  is. 

Full  of  delightful  pictures  ana  pleasing  stones  of  exactly  tne  kina  that  the 
1  tt.e  ones  like. 


At  6d. 


BIgrht  New  Picture  Books. 

Royal  4to. 

Playtltne.  67. 
A  Cnristmas  Hamper,  bj. 
Peeps  loto  Slrdl.iud.  bd. 
Suga.i'  Plums.  6i. 


With  Coloured  cover  and  Frontispiece. 

Sicky  Bird  Tale«.  6d. 
Pretty  Pets  and  Pictures,  bd. 
The  Queen  of  Hearts.  6d. 
yfTee  Willie  Winkle,  bd. 


T!»e  Animal  Alphabet.      With  Sixteen  Pa=;as  of  finely  Coloured  Plates. 
Price  bd.   Thick  paper  edition,  with  linen-lined  cover,  price  li. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  published.     The  il.ustrations— 
several  of  them  full-page— are  by  E.  B.  S.  Montefiore. 

"As  a  sixpenny  picture-book  it  has  few  equals." — St.  James  s  Gazeite. 

THOS.  NELSON  ..^c  SONS,  35      36  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
Parkside,  Edinburgh  ;  and  New  York. 


of,  and  re^ference  to,"verse  and  picture  relating  to  the 
subject  does  not  strike  us  as  even  approximately  com- 
plete, Mr.  Jewitt  has  succeeded  in  getting  together 
much  interesting  matter  illustrating  "the  varied  treat- 
ment with  pen  and  pencil,  ancient  and  modern,"  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  of  "  the  great  festival  which  the 
Church  has  ever  celebrated  with  special  rejoicing. 
The  volume  contains  illustrative  notes,  historical  and 
legendary,  is  charmingly  got  up,  and  will  be  treasured 
in"  all  homes  where  the  ancient  joy  of  Christmas  is 
felt.  Its  compilation  and  annotation  have,  Mr. 
Jewitt  says,  been  a  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction, 
and  so  it  will  no  doubt  prove  to  many  who  perhaps 
hitherto  have  hardly  given  the  subject  of  Christian  art  a 
thought.  The  volunie  is  not  a  profound  study,  but  it 
has  merits.  ,.  r 

Gray's  "Elegy"  lends  itself  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  purpose  of  illustration.    Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  has  wisely 
included  it  in  his  series  of"  Illustrated  English  Poems 
(Aldine  House).    The  drawings  are  by  Mr.  R.  W.  A. 
Rouse,  and  are  not  only  excellent  in  themselves,  but 
really  embody  the  moods  of  the  "Elegy."     As  Mr. 
Rhys  says,  the  pain  of  the  early  death  of  Gray's  friend 
West,  "  borne  vicariously  by  the  poet  long  ago,  has,  by 
the  exquisite  alchemy  of  his  art,  become  our  pleasure. 
That  truly  is  "the  philosophy  of  the  elegy  in  a  nut- 
shell "    If  there  be  those  who,  by  some  hapless  chance, 
do  not  know  the  Elegy  already,  they  will  be  fortunate 
in  making  its  acquaintance  in  the  form  in  which  Mr. 
Rhys  presents  it ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  knows  it 
by  heart,  it  will  be  none  the  less  welcome  as  an  old 
friend  in  a  new  and  wholly  attractive  setting. 

Another  cherished  friend,  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
comes  to  us  in  two  different  forms.  We  hardly  recognise 
him  in  the  Oxford  Thumb  edition  (Frowde).  This  tiny 
volume  is  a  specimen  of  admirable  printing  and  binding  ; 
it  can  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  or,  if  need  be, 
in  a  ladv's  purse.  Yet  the  type  is  so  clear  that  it  can 
be  read  in  an  indiflferent  light  with  entire  ease.  An 
edition  published  by  Mr.  Ernest  Nister,  with  excellent 
illustrations  by  H.  M.  Paget,  would  be  more  pleasing 
if  it  did  not  bear  the  inscription  "Printed  in  Bavaria. 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  is  so  peculiarly  English  that 
however  artistically  and  typographically  meritorious, 
any  edition  produced  abroad  tor  the  English  market 
must  jar  somewhat.  Place  of  production  apart,  Mr. 
Nister's  volume  is  unexceptionable 

It  is  very  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  achieve  newness 
in  the  Christmas  gift-book,  and  therefore  we  are 
inclined  to  approve  the  idea  which  is  embodied  in 
"The  Queen's  Story  Book"  (Constable).    Here  Mr. 
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George  Laurence  Goinme,  witli  commendable  modesty, 
seeks  to  find  an  interest  for  his  audience  in  the 
writings  of  others,  and  he  has  collected  in  this 
volume  stories  out  of  English  romantic  history  in 
illustration  of  the  reigns  of  English  monarchs  from  the 
Conquest  to  Queen  Victoria.  This  excellent  idea  is 
skilfully  carried  out,  and  these  stories,  arranged  in 
sequence  from  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Froissart, 
Lord  Lytton  and  Jane  Porter,  make  a  pleasant  gift- 
book.  Another  volume  of  the  same  character  is 
"  Heroes  of  Chivalry  and  Romance  "  (Seeley).  In 
this  book  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Church  has  re-told  the  story 
of  Beowulf,  the  story  of  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table, 
and  the  story  of  the  Nibelungs.  The  telling  is  well 
done,  and  this  volume  will  take  a  place  beside  the 
'•Stories  from  Homer"  by  the  same  accomplished 
writer. 

CONCERNING  CERTAIN  BOYS'  BOOKS. 
By  a  Girl. 

'T^HE  blessings  which  Christmas  brings  to  the  reviewer 
are  few  and  doubtful ;  the  vexations,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  many  and  positive.  Among  the  latter  may 
be  reckoned  the  task  of  perusing  an  unlimited  number 
of  Christmas  books,  especially  children's  books.  It 
happens,  therefore,  that  a  great  pile  has  lain  upon  our 
study  table  for  weeks  past,  where  they  have  been 
eyed,  now  with  something  approaching  to  anger, 
now  with  an  abject  melancholy,  and  always  with 
terror.  But  there  is  a  little  maid  who  haunts  the 
reviewer's  study,  for  whom  no  kind  of  book  (except  the 
mark-book  kept  by  the  governess)  has  any  dismay  ;  if 
it  interests  her  she  reads  it,  if  not  she  promptly  puts  it 
aside.  Now  this  little  maid  has  been  reading  the  pile 
of  Christmas  books  aforesaid,  and  expressing  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  as  she  has  been  taught,  the  opinion  she 
has  formed  of  each  one.  As  these  opinions  are 
perfectly  genuine,  her  criticisms  are  presented  to  the 
readers  of  the  "Saturday"  as  entirely  natural  pheno- 
mena— which,  of  course,  the  usual  criticism  is  not. 

"  A  Fighter  in  Green,"  by  Herbert  Hayens  (Nelson). 
I  like  this  story.  There  are  no  chapters  with  dates 
and  information  that  need  skipping.  It  is  all  about 
Kybeles  and  Arabs  and  Turcos  and  Zouaves  and  people 
like  that.  It  happened  in  Algeria.  And  the  French 
soldiers  wanted  to  take  the  country  from  the  Kybeles. 
But  I  liked  the  Kybeles  better  than  the  Frenchmen. 
They  had  not  such  good  guns.  But  they  were  braver. 
There  is  a  girl  comes  in  at  the  end.  A  girl  in  a  jolly 
fighting  story  like  this  is  always  stupid.  The  sillies 
always  get  married  at  the  end.  This  one  does.  "  In 
Pirate  Waters,"  by  Kirke  Munro  (Blackie).  I  love 
pirates.  But  there  is  not  much  about  pirates  in  this 
book.  It  is  all  about  Billy  Vance.  He  was  an 
American.  I  am  quite  sure  there  never  was  such  a  boy. 
He  could  do  everything  and  fight  everybody.  It  is  silly 
to  make  boys  like  that.  "A  Pirate  of  the  Caribees," 
.by  Harry  CoUingwood  (Griffith).  I  thought  this 
was  going  to  be  a  jolly  book  ;  it  has  such  a  jolly  title. 
But  I  think  there  is  too  much  about  sunsets  and  clouds 
and  hurricanes.  I  always  skip  storms  ;  they  are  all 
alike.  I  skipped  a  lot  of  this  book,  for  I  wanted  to  get 
to  the  pirates.  But  when  I  got  to  the  pirates  they  were 
disappointing.  I  think  this  story  is  dull.  "Paleface 
and  Redskin,"  by  F.  Anstey  (Grant).  If  I  had  known  this 
book  was  so  good  I  would  have  read  it  first.  It  is  about 
Indians,  and  scalps,  and  ambushes  and  things  like  that. 
Not  real  scalps,  of  course.  The  boys  were  only  pre- 
tending to  be  Indians.  But  it  is  good  fun.  There  are 
sorne  other  little  stories  ;  one  about  a  greedy  dog.  But 
I  like  the  Indians  best,  and  the  pictures  are  jolly. 
When  I  am  older  I  shall  write  stories  like  this.  "The 
Adventures  of  Franc^ois,"  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
(Macmillan).  When  I  peeped  into  this  book  first  I 
thought  it  was  dry.  But  it  is  not  so  very  dry  if  you 
skip  all  the  French  words  that  you  cannot  understand. 
It  is  about  a  little  French  boy  who  sang  in  the  choir 
of  a  monastery.  But  he  did  not  like  it  and  ran  away. 
He  met  a  dog  called  Toto  and  they  were  great  friends. 
The  boy's  name  was  Francois  -  such  a  funny  one.  He 
became  a  juggler  and  wandered  about  the  country. 
There  is  a  lot  about  a  Revolution.  Francois  was  put 
in  prison.  And  the  people  were  very  cruel.  I  like  all 
of  this  story  that  I  uuUerstund.    When  1  showed  it  to 
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Cousin  Walter  he  said  it  was  not  for  kids  like  me.  It 
was  for  grown-ups.  "When  the  Mopoke  Calls,"  bv 
William  S.  Walker  (Long).  This  story  begins 'with 
a  proem,  and  the  first  chapter  has  some  printing  at 
the  top  which  I  cannot  read.  I  took  it  to  Cousin 
Walter.  And  he  said  it  was  some  rot  from  Horace. 
He  said  it  was  only  prigs  that  begin  a  story  with 
a  proem  and  quote  Latin  at  the  first  go  off.  But 
he  took  it  away  and  read  it,  instead  of  doing  his 
"  prep."  He  says  it  is  not  half  bad.  But  he  thinks  it 
has  got  among  the  Christmas  story-books  bv  mistake. 
"The  Man  Stories  of  a  Black  Snake,"  by  W.  A.  b! 
(Whittaker).  I  am  quite  sure  this  is  not  a  nice  book! 
It  is  all  about  creepy-crawly  snakes.  There  is  Uncle 
Stretcher  and  Widow  Scaley  and  Coila  and  Wriggle. 
They  are  a  snake  family.  I  do  not  like  them.  *'And 
the  picture  of  the  skeleton  is  horrid.  I  wish  people 
would  write  jolly  exciting  stories  about  lions  or 
elephants.  But  I  hate  creepy-crawly  things.  "Pirate 
Gold,"  by  J.  R.  Hutchison  (Pearson).  This  is 
very  exciting.  It  is  about  a  pirate,  called  Captain 
Kidd,  who  left  a  lot  of  gold  in  a  pit,  and  the  boy  in  the 
story  sails  away  to  get  the  gold.  There  is  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  they  use  pistols.  I  think  the  sailors  swear: 
too  much.  The  man  that  writes  the  story  always  says 
that  there  is  a  volley  of  oaths  ;  but  he  does  not  give 
them.  There  is  a  word  called  darn.  I  asked  mother 
about  it,  and  she  took  the  book  away  and  put  it  on 
the  top  shelf.  I  only  read  half  of  it.  "By  the  Gail 
Water,"  by  Ella  Napier  Lefroy  (S.P.C.K.).  This  is  about 
a  boy  who  was  called  Jim.  They  found  him  when  he, 
was  a  baby,  and  he  had  no  other  name.  So  they 
called  him  Wallace.  Jim  Wallace  was  a  nice  boy. 
And  he  had  a  girl  friend  called  Evie.  She  gave  him 
books  to  read.  And  he  fought  the  other  boy.  I 
thought  Jim  would  marry  Evie  at  the  end.  But  he  did 
not.  He  became  a  soldier  on  a  horse,  And  died  at 
Balaclava.  It  is  a  very  nice  story.  But  it  was  a  real, 
shame  to  make  him  die.  "Brave  Deeds"  (R.  T.  S.).! 
I  kept  this  one  to  the  last,  because  it  is  like  a  school 
book  in  the  inside.  It  is  not  a  school  book.  It  is  all 
little  stories  and  poetry  about  boys  and  girls.  They 
were  all  brave.  Every  one  of  them  tried  to  do  their  duty. 
And  they  saved  people.  Every  one  of  them  savct; 
people.  It  was  very  tiresome.  They  were  not  like  tht 
girls  and  boys  I  know.  I  do  not  like  so  many  boys  tc 
be  brave  in  the  same  book.  It  is  rather  a  lessony  book, 
after  all. 

Being  interested,  as  critics,  to  know  how  far  these 
criticisms  were  accurate,  we  examined  each  book  care- 
fully, and  hereby  certify  that  they  are  in  all  cases  won- 
derfully accurate.  We  should  have  given  the  same 
verdict,  but  with  less  style  and  in  longer  sentences. 

TREASURE-HUNTING  STORIES. 
T^HE  most  popular  tale  with  boys  is  one  of  the  sea— 
especially  if  it  involves  a  search  for  treasure— 
and  yet  the  sea-yarns  that  are  prepared  for  them  are 
often  of  the  poorest.  They  are  nearly  always  mere 
echoes  of  tales  that  have  been  told  a  hundred  times. 
Even  such  a  practised  hand  as  Mr.  Henry  CoUingwood 
can  only  offer  in  "An  Ocean  Chase"  (Griflith,  Farran) 
the  usual  cyclones  and  the  everlasting  pirates.  Never- 
theless he  is  one  of  the  best  writers  of  sea  stories  that  we 
have,  and  if  he  would  resist  the  temptation  to  describe 
too  minutely  he  would  be  wholly  acceptable.  Another 
flaw  in  sea  stories  is  the  poverty  of  the  plot.  There  is 
usually  some  one  missing,  and  there  is  always  a  map 
modelled  upon  the  famous  map  in  "  Treasure  Island." 
That  is  the  sort  of  plot  which  C.  Dudley  Lampen  pre- 
sents his  readers  with  in  "  The  Queen  of  the  Extinct 
Island"  (S.P.C.K.),  and  it  is  a  form  of  plot  that  tires 
even  a  boy.  Nor  does  the  author  redeem  it  by  any 
touch  of  distinction  in  his  style.  It  is  commonplace 
and  reminiscent. 

There  is  more  in  Mr.  Charles  H.  Eden's  narrative  of 
adventure,  "At  Sea  under  Drake  on  the  Spanish  Main" 
(Skcffington),  than  appears  in  the  title.  The  book  is  a 
vivid  pen-picture  of  a  stirring  period  of  English  history, 
written  with  sympathy  and  knowledge  and  conceived 
with  power.  To  the  virtue  of  clear  historical  perspec- 
tive is  added  the  sustained  interest  of  a  capital  story. 
The  tale  is  told  by  one  Will  Tregenza,  who,  when  he 
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first  prcsoiits  hiinsoll  \o  the  icjuler,  is  a  youn^stor  wlinsc 
r.ilhcr  lias  joineil  (lie  Ivdormod  lailh  ami  hccotnc 
siispoct.  The  main  iiu  iilciils  o(  Drake's  epocli-inakiiij^ 
(.'xpctlition  arc  folliiwcil,  wliilo  the  hitter  relij^imis  ri\ah y 
ot  tlie  times,  with  its  ili\erse  ellects  on  tlie  Coriiisli 
i  haracter,  and  tlie  ti  ue  inuanlness  of  the  feolinj^- that  set 
lii^hl  In  the  hia/e  that  "sinu;\l  Ihe  Spaniard's  heard,"  are 
f^r.i|ihically  delinealeil.  Mr.  luleii  writes  without  the 
rahid  hias  that  sometimes  mais  Ihe  usetulness  and  the 
attraetiveness  ot"  books  of  this  class. 

In  "  .V  Pirate's  Ciold,"  by  Dr.  Clordon  Stables 
(Nelson),  we  are  transported  to  an  islantl  oiY  the 
coast  of  Klorida,  "about  the  bei,nnninj;^  of  the  present 
year."  Scotland  Yard  may  warn  us  as  it  pleases 
a^rainst  the  Spaniard  and  his  talcs  of  buried  treasure,  but 
Or.  Stables  tells  us  of  a  son  of  the  rom.intic  peninsula 
who  told  the  truth.  There  is  of  course  a  do};'  -a  story 
by  Dr.  CJordon  Stables  would  be  incomplete  without  one. 
This  time  it  is  "a  beautiful  Gordon  setter,  '  Dash,'" 
whose  company,  like  that  of  its  master  and  his  friends, 
the  readers  of  "  A  Pirate's  Gold  "  will  find  exceedingly 
agreeable. 

From  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  comes  a  g-ood  treasure- 
hunting- story,  "  The  Silver  Salvers"  (S.P.C.K.).  Given 
an  old  Spanish  ship  sunk  in  Caribbean  waters,  a  party 
of  adventurers  who  discover  it  and  dive  for  it,  pirates 
who  discover  them  and  make  no  end  of  mischief,  and 
Mr.  Manville  Fenn  to  tell  of  it  all,  and  where  is  the 
unhappy  boy  who  will  not  sit  down  to  the  feast  with 
complete  enjoyment  ? 

"  Clutterbuck's  Treasure,"  by  F.  Wishaw  (Griffith),  is 
a  good  story  told  badly.  The  plot  might  have  been 
used  to  excellent  purpose.  A  miserly  old  man,  wishing 
to  give  his  heirs  as  much  trouble  as  possible,  leaves  a  will 
which  accords  to  half-a-dozen  people  the  right  to  search 
and  dig  in  a  stated  place  in  South  Africa  for  his  fortune, 
the  finder  to  be  the  keeper.  The  find  there,  however,  is 
only  a  letter  of  instructions  to  dig  in  another  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  finally  the  hunt  comes  back  to  the  old  man's 
back  garden  in  the  suburbs.  Instead  of  making  a  good 
story  of  adventure  of  this  Mr.  Wishaw  has  made  it  a 
vehicle  for  much  very  feeble  humour,  while  his  villain  is 
about  the  most  unconvincing  we  have  met  for  a  very 
long  time. 

"  Four  for  a  Fortune"  (Harper),  by  Albert  Lee,  is 
greater  in  promise  than  performance,  entertaining 
though  the  performance  proves.  In  the  beginning  the 
warning  that  those  who  are  "not  interested  in  brawl 
and  battle,  in  the  swell  of  the  sea,  in  treasure-hunting 
and  staking  of  human  life  for  gold,  in  treachery  and 
hate,  in  perseverance  and  daring,"  should  put  the  book 
aside,  opens  up  expectations  of  the  most  sensational 
character.  These  are  heightened  by  a  description  of 
the  time  in  which  the  events  occur  as  "the  year  of  the 
Devil  1894."  The  story  is  on  more  or  less  familiar 
lines,  and  is  far  from  being  a  bad  one.  But  the  hunt 
for  the  treasure,  and  the  feelings  of  the  finders  when 
the  vessel  containing  the  precious  cargo  goes  to  the 
bottom,  are  hardly  as  exciting  to  the  reader  as  to  Mr. 
Lee's  puppets. 

As  in  "  Four  to  a  Fortune,"  so  in  "The  Uncharted 
Island"  (Nelson),  by  Skelton  Kuppord,  events  turn 
largely  on  a  search  for  hidden  treasure.  "The  Un- 
charted Island "  blends  the  romance  of  Stevenson's 
"  Treasure  Island  "  with  the  excitement  of  school-boy 
escapades.  The  opening  of  the  story  describing  a 
couple  of  boys  hiring  horses  with  which  they  get  into 
trouble  is  distinctly  fresh,  while  the  denouement  is  a 
surprise  which  we  leave  the  reader  to  discover  for 
himself. 

BOOKS  FOR  BOYS— AND  GIRLS. 

A  FTER  several  weeks  spent  in  weighing  the  merits 
of  boys'  books  for  Christmas  one's  head  is  in  a 
turmoil  with  pirates  and  treasure-hunters,  Indians, 
buccaneers,  bushrangers,  sailors  and  soldiers  and 
fighters  of  all  kinds,  explorers,  and  the  great  host  of 
adventurous  persons  of  every  degree  in  whose  deeds 
boys  take  delight.  The  first  place  amongst  boys' 
favourites  must  be  given  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty.  Mr. 
Henty  is  the  standing  miracle  of  the  Christmas  publish- 
nig  season.  Each  year  he  produces  his  three  books  of 
adventure,  besides  numerous  serials  and  short  stories 
in  nearly  all  the  boys'  periodicals.    This  year  he  sends 


us  "  Under  Wellington's  Comtnand,"  "  Both  Sides  the 
Border"  and  "At  Aboukir  and  Acre  "  (Blackie).  The 
best  of  the  three  is  "  Uniler  Wellington's  Command," 
but  all  of  them  are  excellent  reading.  As  usual,  Mr. 
Henty  makes  his  stories  serve  the  pm-pose  of  illustrating 
some  historical  period  or  event,  sulficiently  indicated 
this  year  by  the  titles  of  the  volumes. 

"  The  Rock  of  the  Lion,"  by  iilliot  .Seawell  (Harpers), 
is  capital.  It  is  a  story  ol  the  siege  of  Ciibraltar  as 
seen  by  an  American  midshipman  who  is  a  prisoner 
of  war  amongst  the  Lnglish.  It  is  powerfully  written, 
and  there  is  not  a  flagging  page  in  it.  It  should  be  a 
great  favourite.  "The  Triple  Alliance,"  by  Horace 
Avery  (Nelson),  is  not  a  story  of  international  politics, 
but  of  schoolboy  chums.  The  scrapes  into  which  they 
fall  and  the  resource  with  which  they  extricate  them- 
selves arc  well  told.  It  is  distinctly  of  the  order  of 
school  adventure  books  that  engender  manliness  in 
their  young  readers. 

"  In  the  Grip  of  the  Spaniard,"  by  Herbert  llayens 
(Nelson),  has  some  exciting  fighting  in  it  ;  but  it  is 
rather  a  succession  of  incidents  than  a  connected  plot, 
and  drags  somewhat  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  strong  interest 
holding  its  incidents  together.  It  deals  with  Bolivar 
and  Vene;?uela.  "  King  Alfred's  Viking,"  by  Charles 
Whistler  (Nelson),  is  a  story  of  a  Norseman  who 
undertook  the  organization  of  a  navy  for  King  Alfred. 
"The  Island  of  the  English,"  by  F.  Cowper  (Seeley), 
takes  us  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
island  of  the  title  is  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  the 
adventures  of  an  English  boy  and  his  companions  there 
and  on  the  adjacent  mainland  are  related  with  consider- 
able spirit. 

"The  Knight  of  the  Golden  Chain,"  by  R.  D. 
Chetwode  (Pearson),  is  a  romance  of  chivalry,  told  in 
the  first  person  singular,  and  with  a  feudal  setting,  the 
time  being  that  of  King  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Matilda. 
The  story  opens  with  a  fatal  quarrel  and  the  resolve  of 
young  Alain  of  Totinge  to  shield  his  brother  Aylmer 
from  the  consequences  of  the  affray.  We  have  a  gay 
and  exciting  time  amidst  knights  and  dames,  and 
monks  and  thralls,  and  otherworldliness  than  ours. 
The  career  of  the  hero  holds  one's  attention  from  the 
moment  of  his  chivalric  resolve,  through  all  his  succeed- 
ing adventures,  to  the  day  when  Aylmer  makes  his 
renunciation,  Henry  of  Anjou  bestows  upon  the  brave 
knight  his  beautiful  bride,  and  peace  is  the  lot  of  Alain 
and  of  England. 

Weird  and  thrilling  are  most  of  the  yarns  in  the  little 
volume  to  which  Mr.  Fred  Wishaw  has  given  the  title 
"  A  Race  for  Life  "  (Griffith,  Farran).  The  fifteen  tales 
are  assumed  to  be  told  round  a  camp-fire  by  a  number 
of  sportsmen  in  quest  of  capercailzie  and  blackcock  in 
Russian  forests.  There  are  stirring  records  of  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  from  wolves  and  bears  and  other  of  the 
fenv  nii/tmc.  The  "Race  for  Life"  is  one  of  bicycle 
versus  wolves.  The  incidents  are  located  in  divers 
countries,  and  not  the  least  sensational  is  the  ghost 
story  called  "  Hawksley's  Alter  Ego."  Mr.  Cooper's 
illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book. 

"An  Antarctic  Mystery,"  by  Jules  Verne,  translated 
by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  (Sampson  Low),  is  one  of  the 
author's  masterpieces.  The  real  and  the  fantastic  are 
welded  together  amidst  adventures  and  hairbreadth 
escapes.  The  narrative  purports  to  be  founded  on  an 
unfinished  story  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's.  M.  Verne  takes 
up  the  thread  and  discovers  the  fate  of  the  missing 
hero,  a  double  interest  thus  accruing  to  the  story  of  the 
ill-fated  schooner  "Halbrane"  and  her  indomitable 
captain.  Strong  touches  of  character  and  pathos  lead 
the  way  to  a  weird  goal,  the  fascination  of  which  is  not 
lessened  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  at  present  a 
scientific  impossibility. 

We  are  not  introduced  to  the  hero  of  "  Tom  Tufton's 
Toll,"  by  Evelyn  Everett-Green  (Nelson),  for  the  first 
time.  The  present  volume  is  a  stirring  story  of  life 
"  on  the  road,"  well  written  but  hardly  of  equal  vigour 
throughout.  The  last  chapters,  however,  fully  redeem 
any  shortcomings.  It  is  a  capital  book  for  boys,  and  is 
beautifully  illustrated  by  W^  S.  Stacey.  "The  Child  of 
the  Lighthouse,"  by  Marion  Andrews  (Wells  Gardner), 
contains  much  that  should  attract  and  instruct  children. 
The  vivid  description  of  the  wreck  and  the  short  account 
of  the  stirring  events  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  will  interest 
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hoth  boys  and  -.rls,  u  liile  the  engaging  child-heroine 
will,  xyith  her  simplicity,  win  girls'  hearts  more 
especially.  The  book  has  a  high  moral  tone,  and 
withal  reads  as  though  written  by  a  teacher. 

^^■^'VJ,^^''  (Lawrence  and  BuUen)  Mr. 

U.  Shannon  gives  us  some  short  sea  stories,  full  of 
humour  and  originality.  The  book  is  a  veritable  whifT 
of  the  briny.  If  Mr.  Shannon  elects  to  fill  the  role  of 
champion  of  the  Queen's  Navee,  he  is  certainly  on  the 
ngln  tack.  .'Chums  at  Last,"  by  A.  ForsvU.  Grant 
Nelson),  is  a  bright  story  of  schoolboy  life,  the  writer 
has  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  schoolboy 
habits  and  speech.  In  parts  the  book  touches  a 
genuine  note  of  pathos.  "  Chums  at  Last"  should  be 
much  m  request  during  the  next  week  or  two 

Of  Mr.  Henry  Frith's  capabilities  as  a  story-teller 
^"'"'S^  "ew  evidence.     "  In  the  Yellow 
bea    (Griffith,  I<arran)isa  tale  of  the  Japanese  War 
based  apparently  on  hard  facts.    A  lad  who  wanted  to 
go  into  the  Navy  but  was  plucked  in  the  examination 
on  account  of  his  eyesight  is  caught  in  a  terrible  storm 
^yhIlst  at  sea  in  a  small  yacht,  and  after  a  most  exciting 
time  is  picked  up  by  a  vessel  bound  for  China  He 
reaches  Hong  Kong  on  the   eve  of  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  Japan  and  China,  and  after  some 
further  adventures  finds  himself  on  board  a  Japanese 
battleship,  on  which  he  is  permitted  to  serve  as  "a 
volunteer.     The  war   presents   plenty   of  scope  for 
incident  of  a  more  or  less  novel  kind,  and  Mr.  Frith 
makes  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 

Napoleon  has  not  perhaps  been  as  much  exploited  by 
writers  for  the  young  as  might  be  imagined.  Mr. 
S;.^'  "  m-'  tlierefore,  in  "  Face  to  Face  with 
Napoleon  (Nisbet),  is  on  ground  which  has,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  not  been  very  nearly  worked  out.  In 
taking  an  English  lad  through  the  great  French  war 
he  IS  at  once  mstructive  and  attractive,  and  though  he 
comes  at  times  perilously  near  administering  the  ?ill  of 
historical  discourse  unsilvered,  he  escapes  dulness. 
The  volume  might  be  called  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
iNapolcon. 

Miss  Bessie  Marchant  has  given  us  a  very  readable 

mi    /'\Pf^^,  ^^°''>'        "The  Banded  Three" 

(Blackie).  It  deals  with  a  coolie  rising  on  a  tea-planter's 
estate  in  Northern  India.  The  treachery  of  one  Nadir 
Khan  IS  fortunately  qualified  by  an  oath  which  he  had 
inadvertently  taken,  and  which  alone  prevents  the  worst 
trom  happening  to  the  youngsters,  who  undergo  some 
very  trying  though  bravely  borne  hardships.  In  places 
the  story  is  exceedingly  rousing,  and  the  appetite  of  the 
reader  is  distinctly  whetted  by  Mr.  William  Rainev's 
Illustrations. 

In  dealing  with  the  antique  as  the  subject-matter  of 
tales  for  boys  it  is  desirable  that  the  writer  should 
come  to  his  task  with  some  degree  of  knowledge, 
and  if  possible  reverence.  We  regret  to  say  that  we 
hnd  neither  one  nor  the  other  in  "A  Mvstery  of  the 

I  acific  (Blackie),  and  this  is  surprising,'  because  the 
volumes  issued  by  this  firm  are  usually  above  reproach. 
Ihe  name  of  the  author,  Mr.  Oliphant  Smeaton,  is  new 
to  us,  and  this  poor  extravaganza  is  not  likely  to  make 

II  memorable.     The  idea  of  a  Roman  colony  beinjr 
found  surviving  on  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  at  the 
present  day  is   not  without   possibilities  of  effective 
treatment,  but  the  author,  without  taste  or  discretion 
has  done  his  best  to  bring  it  to  a  vulgar  level.     It  is  one 
of  the  evils  indeed,  of  this  constant  Christmas  demand 
for  gift-books  that  the  old  classic  subjects  are  made 
the  prey  of  the  manufacturer.     We  would  not  sav 
exactly  that  "The  Inca's  Ransom"  (Partridge)  is  pure 
manufacture,  but  it  deals  with  a  subject  that  has  been 
commercialised  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other.  The 
conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro  is  romance  of  the  finest 
and  no  doubt  that  is  the  reason  why  it  has  attracted  the 
Kev.  Albert  Lee.    We  cannot  admit,  however,  that  he 
has  improved  upon  Prescott's  narrative,  nor  does  his 
ale  appear  to  us  anything  more  than  the  commonplace 

treatment  of  an  excellent  subject. 

Another  romantic  historical  personage  who  has  suf- 
fered from  over-exploitation  is  King  Alfred.  livery  year 
we  have  the  story  of  the  cakes  retold,  and  in  "  A  Hero 
King  (Partridge)  it  is  told  anew.  The  author,  Eliza 
r.  i-oliard,  offers  a  feminine  conception  of  the  hero  in 
language  which,  being  highly  stilted,  is  apt  to  wobble. 
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Notwithstanding  its  drawbacks  the  story  will  probably 
find  an  audience  among  the  many  girls  who  prefer  their 
brothers  books  to  their  own.   Sheer  adventure,  with  the 
burning  of  a  good  deal  of  powder,  is  what  a  boy  loves 
and  this  he  will  get  in  "Jungle  and  Stream"  (Partridge).' 
No  be  ter  book,  from  the  boy's  point  of  view,  could  be 
ottered  to  him  than  the  adventures  of  Harry  Kenyon  in 
Siam,  for  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  is  an  old  practised  hand 
at  contriving  adventures,  and  his  hero  passes  swiftly 
from  a  tussle  with  cobra  to  a  fight  with  a  tiger.    It  is 
all  cleverly  accomplished  by  a  man  who  knows  his 
subject  as  thoroughly  as  he  knows  the  taste  of  his 
youthful  readers.    Besides  the  love  of  sport,  there  is 
always  the  love  of  war  to  interest  a  boy.    He  will  find 
this  interest  in  "From  School  to  Battlefield"  (Lippin- 
cott),  and  although  the  American  civil  war  has  often 
been  chosen  as  the  subject  of  a  boy's  book,  the  subject 
IS  inexhaustible.      Perhaps  this  author  has  charged 
his  narrative  with  too  much  description,  but  apart  from 
that   defect  the  tale   is  excellent.    The  same  defect 
cannot  be  urged  against  "Two  Scapegraces"  (Con- 
stable), for  the  narrative  of  the  school  life  of  the  two 
scapegraces  and  their  companions  speeds  along  with 
never  a  halt.    The  timid  elder  may  perhaps  object  to  so 
many  scrapes  as  presenting  a  doubtful   example  to 
youth,  but  assuredly  the  youth  himself  will  not  object  to 
this  stirring  story  of  school  life. 

"Captain  Stormalong,"  by  J.  Shaw  (Routledge),  was 
certainly  a  remarkable  bushranger,  being  the  only  son 
of  a  wealthy  West-end  money-lender,  with  a  taste  for 
quoting  Horace  in  the   intervals   of  attacking  mail 
coaches.    The   story   is   not   really   so  absurd  as  a 
resume  of  the  plot  and  the  characters  would  make  it 
appear  to  be  ;  tor  it  is  partly  redeemed  by  the  handling 
of  Its  minor  incidents.  ^ 
"A  Desperate  Voyage,"  by  E.  F.  Knight  (Milne),  is 
rather  too  desperate.    The  story  is  told  without  a 
superfluous  word  of  padding,  and  the  reader  is  hurried 
along  from  chapter  to  chapter  with  unflagging  interest, 
the  voyager  is  an  absconding  London  solicitor,  who 
steals  his  friend's  yacht,  turns  pirate,  and  does  many 
dreadful  things  before  retribution  comes.      The  ad- 
venture of  the  land  crabs  and  the  marooned  men  is 
atx^gether  too  horrible.     "Captured  by  Indians  "  and 
Astray  in  the_  Forest,"  by  E.  S.  Ellis  (Cassell),  are 
two  slight  stories,  well  written  of  their  kind,  whose 
subjects  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  titles. 

The  Whipping  Boy  "  (Gardner)  is  a  translation  of 
a  little  German  story  of  a  boy  who  occupied,  at  a  small 
German  Court,  the  unenviable  position  of  whipping-boy 
to  the  young  prince.  The  adventures  that  befel  him 
and  the  credit  with  which  he  emerged  from  them  are 
very  pleasantly  narrated.  "The  Shark  Hunter,"  by 
Captain  C.  Young  (Chapman),  contains  some  tall 
stories,  told  with  humour  of  the  conventional  American 
kind. 

ATM  ^'^f>"^^^°  Stories  for  Boys,"  collected  by  Alfred  H. 
Miles  (Hutchinson),  is  a  bulky  volume  containing 
stones  good,  bad  and  indiff-erent.  Amongst  the  con- 
ti-ibutors  are  Messrs.  G.  A.  Henty,  Manville  Fenn  and 
Captain  Alexander. 

Amongst  other  books  worth  mention  are  "A  Settler's 
Story,"  by  F._  Forester  (S.  P.  C.  K.)  ;  "Ralph  Denham's 
Adventures   m    Burmah,"  by   G.   Norway  (Nimmo)  ; 

Among  the  Torches  of  the  Andes,"  by  Bessie 
Marchant  (Nimmo)  ;  and  an  excellent  reprint  of  Baron 
Munchausen's  "Adventures,"  with  capital  illustrations 
by  Gordon  Browne. 


BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS. 
r^lIILDREN  of  all  ages  are  provided  for  nowadays  in 
^  delicately  graduated  steps.    There  is  the  innocuous 
novel  for  the  quite  young  girl  at  the  top,  its  plot  discreet 
and  Its  moral  purpose  sternly  kept  in  view.     Of  this 
type  IS    "  Ralph    Rodney's    Mother,"    by    H.  Louisa 
Jiedtoi-d.     It  tells  of  a  boy  who  is  hampered,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  by  inheriting  a  tendency  to  appro- 
priate funds.    His  mother  takes  him,  as  she  thinks,  away 
from  the  reproach  of  his  father's  peccancy.     But  he  is 
got  hold  of  by  a  pretty,  worthless  young  v/oman  who 
loves  him  for  what  he  can  give  her  :  and,  to  furnish  a 
home  on  the  scale  she  exacts,  he  follows  in  his  father's 
ootsteps.    All  ends  well,  for  a  first-rate  girl  care^  for 
him  and  marries  him  in  spite  of  his  fall.    It  is  pretty. 


lo  nL'CCinlxi  , 

moi.il,   iMit   not  loo  iuvmiiI,   illuslr;itO(.l,  and  ploasaiilly 

uiittoii.  , 

"  llolcn's  I'lobalion,"  In'  A.       D.  (S.l'A  .K.).  lias  lor 
troiitispiv.xc  a  ilroopiiii;  damsel  willi  tlic  lc!4Ciul  "  He  is 
Ne\ eiilK-less,  Helen  is  no  Mariana 
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i^oiie,  i^one,  i^one  !  " 
nor  is  her  slorv  over-senlinientai.  She  i^oes  tiiron_L;h  a 
dislinellv  nnpieasanl  "probation"  willi  a  skinilint  aunt 
who  eeo'notnises  in  lirini;  enieriiinj,--  at  the  end  to  inarry 
two  thousand  a  year  and  an  honest  heart.  There  is  no 
vulgarity  about  the  little  book. 

•'The  1-ady  Isobel,"  by  Kliza  Pollard  (Hlackie), 
purports  to  be  the  true  adventures  of  "  the  daut;hter  ot 
a  noble  house  "  in  the  fierce  old  days  of  religious  perse- 
eution  in  Scotland.  True  or  not,  the  Lady  Isobel  was 
a  splendid,  brave  little  creature,  good  for  any  gnl  or 
boy  of  our  dav  to  read  about.  There  arc  four  illustra- 
tions l->y  \V.  Fulton  Hrown,  and  the  book  is  a  handsome 
one  for  its  low  price. 

"  Ruth  Farmer,"  by  Agnes  Marchbank  (Jarrold), 
tells  of  a  w-avward  young  wife  who  distrusted 
her  husband's  alVection  and  left  her  home,  changing  her 
name  and  hiding  herself  and  her  child  from  all  her 
friends.  She  and  her  husband  meet  in  the  end  and  fall 
in  love  with  one  another  again,  so  that  all  ends  happily 
with  a  "fresh  start."  The  cover  somehow  gives  the 
impression  that  "Ruth  Farmer"  is  a  quite  juvenile 
book  :  but  it  is  not  meant  for  actual  children  and  should 
not  be  given  to  them. 

"The  Handsome  Brandons,"  by  Katharine  Tynan 
(Blackie),  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  family 
by  most  young  girls.  One  hardly  recognises  Mrs. 
Hinkson  in  the  style,  which  is  unremarkable  to  a 
degree.  But  the  story  is  pleasantly  told  and  the  book 
very  handsomely  got  up,  with  clever  illustrations  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Hammond. 

"The  Bright  Kernel  of  Life,"  by  Isabel  Stuart 
Robson  (Jarrold),  has  a  fine,  plucky  little  heroine  who 
goes  out  to  work  to  help  her  mother.  The  relations  of 
the  two  are  very  charming,  for  both  are  unsentimental 
and  full  of  humour.  Occasionally,  the  author  falls  into 
a  trap  of  stale  conventions  :  as  when  Einswith  applies 
for  a  situation  as  companion  and  finds  herself  required 
to  wash  three  French  poodles.  Those  poodles  died  of 
overwork  in  fiction  quite  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  a 
grammatical  slip  here  and  there,  such  as  the  following  : 
"  He  would  not  only  show  irritability  but  take  a 
fantastic  pleasure  in  knowing  he  was  so."  And  we  do 
not  like  far-fetched  proper  names  and  adverbs  like 
"  compunctorily."  We  are  rather  severe  to  this  nice 
little  book  because  it  is  clever  beyond  the  average  of  its 
kind. 

"A  Girl  of  To-day,"  by  EUinor  Davenport  Adams 
(Blackie),  is  practically  a  tale  of  a  girl's  snobbishness 
and  of  how  she  overcame  it.  P'rances  is  a  bright  little 
creature,  full  of  charitable  works  as  long  as  her  neigh- 
bouring poor  "  keep  in  their  places."  But  when  one  of 
them  turns  out  to  be  her  own  brother,  by  an  unsuspected 
former  marriage  of  her  father,  she  finds  it  very  hard  to 
acknowledge  him,  as  does  her  rather  vulgar-minded 
mother.  The  brother  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  wins 
his  own  recognition  before  long.  It  is  a  wholesome 
tale. 

After  the  innocuous  novel  we  should  be  inclined  to 
rank  the  school  story,  two  charming  little  specimens  of 
which  are  "The  Girls  of  St.  Bede's,"  by  Geraldine 
Mockler  (Jarrold),  and  "Janie  Fletcher,"  by  F.  E. 
Reade  (S.P.C.K.).  The  first  of  these  is  the  handsomer 
and  more  ambitious  book,  and  is  addressed  to  an  older 
class  of  school-girl  than  the  other.  It  is  very  much  the 
usual  thing  in  the  way  of  plot,  though  we  are  spared  the 
once  inevitable  cheating  over  the  stolen  examination- 
paper.  In  this  case,  the  little  villain  of  the  piece  tries 
to  get  a  school-fellow  expelled  for  theft  :  her  plan  fails, 
and  the  magnanimous  school-fellow  saves  her  life  in 
return  for  her  evil-doing — which  must  have  been  quite 
peculiarly  aggravating.  "  Janie  Fletcher,"  the  heroine 
of  the  second  school  story,  is  a  most  human  and  lovable 
little  person  with  a  decided  temper.  The  moral  will 
appeal  to  the  schoolroom  all  too  strongly  :  for  it  seems 
to  be  the  engaging  one  that  some  children  should  be  a 
little  spoilt  if  they  are  to  do  any  good. 

After  the  school  stories,  between  them  and  nursery 
literature,  comes  a  great  mass  of  miscellaneous  cater- 
ing for  boys  and  girls  (chiefly  girls)  of  perhaps  twelve 


years  old.  "  blsther's  C  harge,"  by  E.  Iwerelt-Greeii 
(Nelson),  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  kind  of  thing. 
iCsther  is  a  nice,  ipiite  proper  little  girl,  who  finds 
herself  saddled  with  two  unruly  boys  to  look  after,  and 
a  rather  fearsome  elderly  gentleman  to  placate.  She  is 
a  success  all  along  the  line,  and  ends  by  becoming  the 
elderly  gentleman's  heiress.  "The  Camp  at  Wandi- 
nong"  (Ward,  Lock)  is  one  of  Miss  lithcl  Turner'.s 
really  delightful  stories.  There  is  hardly  a  writer 
living  who  can  turn  out  better  work  of  the  kind.  Her 
children's  books  are  better  reading  than  most  people's 
novels.  "  The  Children  of  Swift  Creek,"  by  Noel  West 
(Gardner,  Darton),  has  good  illustrations  and  plenty  of 
incident.  We  rather  think  it  has  appeared  before,  if 
not  in  book  form,  in  some  juvenile  magazine.  "  For 
Old  Sake's  Sake,"  by  Stella  Austin  (Gardner,  Darton), 
seems  to  be  partly  for  little  mites  and  partly  for  their 
seniors.  "The  Queen"  is  babyish  to  a  degree,  but 
the  courtship  of  Molly  and  Giles  will  not  appeal  to 
actual  "  nursery  children."  "The  Reign  of  the  Prin- 
cess Naska,"  by  Amelia  Hutchinson-Stirling,  M.A. 
(Blackie),  besides  being  illustrated  most  bewitchingly 
by  Mr.  Paul  Hardy,  is  written  with  great  charm.  Alto- 
gether, we  think  it  the  prettiest  children's  book  of  the 
year  so  far.  The  print,  binding  and  paper  are  all  first- 
rate. 

BOOKS  FOR  BABES. 

THE  smallest  among  us  are  perhaps  the  most  amply 
provided  for  of  all.  Far  the  greatest  number 
Christmas  books  seem  either  ' '  nonsense  books  "  or  "  pic- 
ture-books," or,  at  the  oldest,  fairy-tales  and  infantile 
stories  with  an  improving  purpose.  "  Stories  of  Bible 
Nations,"  by  Edith  Ralph  (the  Sunday  School  Union), 
is  not  so  very  juvenile.  It  throws  light  on  the  doings 
of  the  Hittites  and  other  folk  who  have  been  too  long 
wrapped  in  rather  forbidding  mystery,  has  genuine  and 
very  satisfactory  illustrations  of  the  things  described, 
and  altogether  holds  a  good  deal  of  solid  information 
in  an  easy  form.  "  Her  F"riend  and  Mine,"  by  Florence 
Coombe  (Blackie),  is  the  story  of  two  nice  little  girls 
who  took  an  unreasoning  dislike  to  another  nice  little 
girl,  until  they  came  to  know  her  and  found  out  her 
many  attractions.  It  is  simple  and  pretty,  with  three 
illustrations. 

"  Poetry  for  Children,"  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 
(Dent),  is  a  simply  delicious  little  book.  It  is  so  tiny 
and  unpretentious  that  it  may  slip  away  unnoticed  in 
the  crowd  of  bigger  ones,  but  in  some  ways  it  should 
be  the  most  conspicuous  child's  book  of  the  year.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  an  exceedingly  rare  collection.  If 
Mr.  Israel  Gollancz  had  not  unearthed  it,  it  would  still 
be  unknown  to  English  children.  In  the  second  place, 
the  verses  arc  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  besides 
being  charming  in  themselves  with  their  humour  and 
tenderness.  In  the  third,  the  illustrations,  by  Winifred 
Green,  are  beyond  measure  delightful.  In  the  fourth, 
there  is  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Gollancz.  And  lastly, 
the  whole  thing  is  a  narrow,  dainty  slip  of  a  book— a 
gem  of  a  Christmas  present. 

"  Fable  Land,"  by  William  Morant  (LInvvin),  has  the 
blue  and  white  paper  cover  and  edges  already  made 
familiar  to  us  by  "The  Children's  Library,"  though  it 
does  not  declare  itself  as  belonging  to  that  quaint  little 
series.  The  fables  are  pleasing  but  the  print  is  a  trifle 
too  small.  "The  Green  Toby  Jug,"  by  Mrs.  Edwin 
Hohler  (Nelson),  is  a  dear  little  story.  So  is  its  com- 
panion tale,  "The  Princess  who  Lived  Opposite."  The 
print  is  capital,  the  binding  bright,  and  the  pictures  are 
just  as  children  like  them. 

It  is  rather  melancholy  to  see  new  editions  of 
"  Sylvie  and  Bruno,"  and  "  Sylvie  and  Bruno  Con- 
cluded." "  Lewis  Carroll"  never  won  children's  hearts 
with  them  as  he  did  with  the  two  "Alices,"  but  they 
are  delightful  books  for  all  that,  and  Mr.  Harry  Furniss 
has  seldom  done  more  fascinating  work  than  the  illustra- 
tions. Few  children  are  at  all  familiar  with  "Sylvie 
and  Bruno."  It  is  possible  that  they  resent  the  affairs 
of  Arthur  and  Lady  Muriel  as  "  grown-up  stuff,"  with 
no  place  of  its  own  in  a  nursery  book.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
call  this  edition  a  "  people's"  one:  to  our  mind,  it  is  as 
handsome  as  the  edition  of  1889.  "  The  Adventures  of 
Little   Karl,"  by  Alfred   Fryer  (Sonnenschein),  is  a 
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very  small  book  about  a  small  boy,  published  at  a 
small  price,  and  there  is  small  fault  to  be  found  with  it. 

"  Our  Next-door  Neighbour,"  by  Stella  Austin 
(Darton),  has  many  engaging-  qualities,  and  the  pictures 
are  pretty.  But  a  child-critic  complained  in  our  hearing 
that  "hardly  any  of  them  are  what  the  book  says," 
which  has  a  g^ood  deal  of  truth  in  it.  Children  are 
very  quick  to  notice  any  discrepancies  of  this  sort,  and, 
one  would  think,  a  very  little  care  on  the  artist's  part 
would  do  away  with  them.  Take  page  134,  where  the 
author  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  appearance  of 
two  little  girls  who  set  out  to  pay  a  call.  "Their  frocks 
are  white  cashmere,  trimmed  with  white  silk,  and  with 
white  capes  to  match.  Their  bonnets  are  drawn  white 
silk,  with  a  tiny  plume  of  white  feathers  upon  one  side. 
Their  stockings  are  black  silk,  and  their  shoes  have 
black  rosettes."  The  picture  shows  them  in  plain 
garden  frocks  and  sun-hats,  with  no  "  capes  "  at  all,  and 
lace-up  boots  instead  of  the  dainty  rosetted  shoes.  Now, 
the  chief  point  of  the  particular  escapade  described  is 
the  children's  audacity  in  dressing  themselves  up  in  all 
their  best  finery  without  leave  and  going  off  on  an 
unauthorised  formal  "  call."  So  that  the  artist  cannot 
hope  that  a  single  little  girl  will  look  at  that  illustration 
without  a  sniff.  The  book  is  a  popular  one  with 
children  (this  is  its  fourth  edition),  but  we  are  not  sure 
if  the  same  illustrations  have  been  used  before.  "The 
Pattypats,"  by  H.  Escott  Inman  (Ward,  Lock),  is 
an  entertaining  jumble  of  witches  and  fairies,  very 
handsomely  illustrated  and  bound. 

Mr.  Farrow's  ever-popular  "  Wallypug  "  (iMethuen) 
makes  a  new  appearance.  This  time  the  book  is 
"  Adventures  in  Wallypug  Land."  We  have  evidence 
that  Mr.  Farrow  is  becoming  reigning  favourite  in  the 
nursery.  Mr.  Alan  Wright's  pictures  are  as  good  as 
ever.  "A  Bad  Little  Girl  and  her  Good  Little  Brother,"  by 
Mrs.  Edith  Cuttell  (S.P.C.K.),  is  the  quaintest  little 
book,  with  pictures  that  will  delight  grown-up  people 
for  their  grasp  of  the  humour  of  childhood — a  humour 
which  no  child  living  can  see  for  itself  until  it  loses  it. 
"Chips  and  Chops,"  by  R.  Neish  (Blackie),  has 
many  stories,  the  one  of  the  title  being  all  about  two 
dogs.  Chips  was  a  pedigree  dog  and  Chops  was  a  cross 
breed.  So,  when  a  burglar  came,  Chips  held  on  to  him, 
while  Chops  accepted  a  bribe  of  poisoned  meat  and  lay 
ingloriously  useless  in  the  area.  "  The  Sea  Prince,"  by 
Edmund  Larken  (Jarrold),  is  a  big  handsome  book  of 
lively  fairy  tales,  with  really  first-rate  illustrations  by 
Jessie  Bayes.  They  are  not  the  kind  of  thing  children 
appreciate  much,  being  black  and  white,  more  or  less 
conventional  in  treatment,  and  depending  a  good  deal 
for  their  beauty  on  delicacy  of  line  ;  whereas  children 
like  bright  colours  and  do  not  know  what  a  line  is, 
delicate  or  the  reverse.  However,  they  are  sure  to  be 
pleased  with  the  tales  :  and  their  parents  can  look  at 
the  pictures.  "  A  Dreadful  Mistake,"  by  Geraldinc 
Mockler  (Blackie),  is  great  fun.  Some  capital 
children  are  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  hands  of  a  pre- 
posterously absent-minded  great-aunt  whose  one  hobby 
is  gardemng.  After  destroying  her  most  valuable 
orchid  and  some  roses  she  meant  to  exhibit  at  a  flower 
show,  they  end  by  getting  killed  or  very  near  it,  and 
she  discovers  that  they  have  a  place  in  her  preoccupied 
affections  after  all.  "Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,"  by 
E.  Richardson,  is  a  beautiful  John  Lane  book  of  pictures 
and  verse  for  children,  who  will  find  the  style  of  printings, 
however  decorative,  more  than  a  little  puzzling  to  read. 
All  such  books  should  be  bought  by  children  to  give  to 
grown-up  people.  "The  Magic  Nuts,"  by  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth  (Macmillan),  has  great  charm  and  very  seductive 
pictures,  especially  where  little  hunch-backed  g-nomes 
arc  shown  manufacturing  lucky  pennies.  "The  Little 
General "  (Chatterbox  Library)  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  translation,  though  it  docs  not  call  itself  one. 
It  is  about  the  success  in  life  of  a  most  exemplary  but 
also  quite  intolerably  prig'-gish  little  German  boy,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  loathed  Sunday-school  models  of 
one's  childhood. 

"  Our  \  ow,"  by  E.  L.  Haverfield  (Nelson),  tells  of 
two  delightful  children,  who  vowed  to  be  rebellious  to 
a  certain  obnoxious  cousin  who  was  set  in  authority 
over  them.  One  of  them  keeps  her  vow  until  the 
cousin  gets  badly  burnt  in  saving-  her  life,  which  would 
be  unfair  odds  against  the  firmest  rebel  of  that  age,  so 


that  all  ends  with  remorse  and  embraces.  "Tales  Told 
at  the  Zoo,"  by  E.  Velvin  (the  Sunday  School  Union), 
would  be  an  excellent  little  book  but  for  the  shocking 
carelessness  in  the  binding  of  our  copy,  which  has  left 
the  pages  in  hopeless  confusion,  page  49  succeeding 
page  no,  and  so  on,  and  a  g-ood  deal  being  duplicated. 
What  one  can  make  out  of  this  chaos  is  good,  bright 
and  instructive  reading. 

CHRISTMAS  ANNUALS. 

nPHE  "Century  Magazine"  (Macmillan)  is  always  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  Christmas  annuals,  and  this 
year's  volume  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  For  English 
readers  it  is  perhaps  a  little  overloaded  with  war  topics 
and  articles  dealing  with  the  Spanish-American  situa- 
tion, as  it  is  inevitable  that  an  American  magazine 
should  be  this  year.  For  the  rest,  its  most  notable 
feature  is  the  very  high  standard  of  its  verse,  which  is 
very  far  above  the  average  magazine  standard.  The 
list  of  miscellaneous  contributors  includes  Bret  Harte, 
Mark  Twain,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Weir  Mitchell,  W.  D. 
Howells,  and  y\dmiral  Mahan. 

The  "Leisure  Hour"  makes  a  very  presentable 
volume.  The  illustrations,  especially  the  frontispieces 
to  each  monthly  part,  are  excellent,  and  the  three 
serials  —  "Driftwood,"  by  Mary  Palgrave  ;  "Paul 
Carah  :  Cornishman,"  by  Charles  Lee;  and  "The 
Schoolmistress  of  Haven's  End,"  by  E.  E.  Overton — 
are  of  the  same  quality.  The  magazine  shows  an  in- 
creasing tendency  towards  the  "tit-bit"  style  in  its 
general  reading  matter,  each  part  containing  pages  of 
snippets  and  varieties  on  science  and  discovery  and 
other  topics. 

The    "Quiver"    (Cassell)    appeals   mainly   to  the 
religious  public,  who  will  find  In  it  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  description  of  mission  work  in  various  fields, 
of  May-meeting  celebrities  and  kindred  things.  But 
although  this  is  the  dominant  note,  the  volume  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  it  ;  it  has  much  interesting  secular  ^ 
matter  besides,  notably  an  excellent  serial,  "  The  White  , 
Woman,"  by  W.   E.  TIrebuck.     But  why  does  the 
editor  print  the  series  of  "  prophetical  notes,"  in  which  ; 
the  Rev.  W^  Preston  provokes  laughter  by  his  Inter-  . 
pretations  of  latter-day  signs  and  tokens  of  dreadful  ; 
things  to  come  ?     These  notes  are  so  utterly  absurd  / 
that  the  editor  adds  a  paragraph  disclaiming  editorial  j 
responsibility  for  them.      It  Is  no  service  to  religion 
to  make  it  a  laughing-stock  by  giving  publicity  to  these 
prophetical  aberrations  In  a  magazine  of  the  standing 
of  the  ' '  Quiver." 

Amongst  the  annuals  for  the  younger  folk,  the  "Boys' 
Own  "  and  the  "Girls'  Own"  stand  out  pre-eminent. 
Many  of  us  who  are  getting  further  on  in  middle  life  than 
we  care  to  think  about  can  remember  the  eagerness 
with  which  we  used  to  look  for  "  B.  O.  P."  day  each 
week  in  our  schoolboy  time.  Evidently  the  paper  has 
as  great  a  hold  upon  the  schoolboy  of  this  generation 
as  it  had  upon  us  then,  and  It  thoroughly  deserves  to 
have  it.  There  is  a  serial  by  Jules  Verne,  and  amongst 
other  contributors  whose  names  will  especially  appeal 
to  boy  readers  are  Manvllle  Fenn,  G.  A.  Henty,  Ascott 
Hope,  Gordon  Stables  and  Paul  Blake.  The  articles  on 
schoolboy  hobbies  are  as  good  and  as  varied  as  ever. 
The  "  Girls'  Own  "  is  by  no  means  so  good  an  annual 
for  girls  as  the  "  Boys'  Own  "  is  for  boys.  Most  girls, 
in  our  experience,  prefer  the  boys'  paper  to  their  own. 
The  preference  is  a  very  natural  one.  It  Is  supposed  to 
be  the  correct  thing  to  provide  g^irls  with  reading  about 
dressmaking  and  hats,  and  to  set  them  to  fiction  of  the 
goody-goody  or  sentimental  kind  only.  The  medical 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  in  the  "Girls'  Own" 
might,  we  think,  be  dropped  ;  they  are  entirely 
objectionable. 

"  Young  England"  (Sunday  School  Union)  is  another 
magazine  that  most  boys  will  find  very  acceptable.  Its 
issue  by  the  Sunday  School  Union  is  a  welcome  proof 
of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  within  the  past 
generation  in  the  views  of  our  religious  societies  about 
juvenile  literature.  Here  we  have  none  of  the  old 
morbid  stuff  about  the  good  little  boy  who  died,  or  the 
bad  boy  who  went  fishing  on  a  Sunday  and  was  hanged 
later  on  as  an  awful  example  to  all  little  boys  of  how 
pleasure-seeking  on  Sundays  Inevitably  leads  to  a  life  of 
the  blackest  crime  ;  but  good  honest  stories  and  ad- 
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ventures  willKnit  any  obvious  moral,  other  than  that  of 
{general  manhness,  stickui^'-  out  of  them.  The  natural 
liistory  articles,  too,  are  excellenliy  done. 

"St.  Nicholas"  (Macmillan)  is  lor  youn{;er  chiklreii. 
Tlie  war  I'cclinj;  in  the  Uuitetl  States  must  be  intense 
indeed  when  it  invades  the  paj^es  of  a  ma^'a/ine  for  the 
ten-year-old  child  public.  The  present  volume  is  con- 
siderably below  the  hii;h  St.  Nicholas  standard,  the 
space  ^-iven  lo  war  descriptions  and  similar  topics  beinj,' 
out  of  all  due  proportion.  As  a  j;ift-book,  too,  the 
volume  has  a  serious  defect.  Its  serial  stories  are  not 
arranj^ed  so  as  to  fit  in  with  the  numbers  bound  to- 
gether. The  result  is  that  in  a  bound  volume  the  child 
reader  does  not  i^et  complete  stories,  but  the  ends  of 
son\e  that  began  in  previous  volumes  and  the  bej^innings 
of  others  to  be  finished  later.  The  illustrations,  the 
shorter  stories  and  articles,  and  the  verses  are  as  good 
as  they  could  well  be  for  a  child's  magazine  ;  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  this  want  of  arrangement  in  the  serials 
should  spoil  such  excellent  volumes  for  gift  pur- 
poses. 
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TlIK  HOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 


The  "Child's  Own  Companion"  (Sunday  School 
Union)  is  for  younger  children  still.  As  a  Christmas 
gift  for  a  child 'of,  say,  from  five  to  eight  years  old  it  is 
thoroughly  good  and  will,  we  are  sure,  be  thoroughly 
welcomed. 

"Light  in  the  Home"  (Religious  Tract  Society) 
consists  mainly  of  Bible  readings  and  illustrated  texts. 
The  same  Society  publishes  "The  Cottager  and 
Artisan,"  a  magazine  on  similar  lines. 

CHRISTMAS  FICTION. 

TN  "Adventures  of  Captain  Kettle"  (Pearson)  Mr. 
i  CutlifTe  Hyne  is  at  his  best.  Kettle  is  a  very  amus- 
ing, roughly  honest  and  always  fascinating  sort  of  half- 
de'rnon,  half-hero.  The  suspicion  of  the  chapel-goer  in 
him  only  heightens  the  effect  of  his  steely  indifference 
to  moral  considerations,  when  duty,  so-called,  demands. 
We  are  a  little  doubtful  when  he  disclaims  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  He  is  an  adept  at 
getting  Out  of  scrapes  and  getting  into  adventures  of 
the  most  thrilling  description.  Some  of  Mr.  Hyne's 
reflections  in  passing  are  excellent  ;  for  instance,  when 
he  says  that,  as  "The  Sultan  of  Borneo"  was  a  British 
ship,  five  languages  were  naturally  spoken  on  board. 
The  book  will  make  a  first-class  Christmas  present, 
though  not  we  think  for  boys  and  girls  on  the  verge  of 
their  teens. 

"Rough  Cast,"  by  Christabel  Coleridge  (S.P.C.K.), 
is  a  short  story .  in  homespun  with  a  moral  on  the 
happiness  of  fulfilling  one's  duty.  Mat  Bennett,  a  farm 
bailiff,  loses  his  wife  and  is  left  with  a  fairly  large 
family.  Grace,  a  daughter  who  has  been  gently 
brought  up  by  a  well-to-do  aunt,  does  not  disdain  to 
come  back  to  the  home  of  her  childhood  and  "  keep 
house."  The  interest  is  heightened  somewhat  by  the 
love  motive  and  a  mystery  about  a  young  fellow  whom 
every  one  in  the  village  except  Ted  Bennett,  whose  life 
he  has  saved,  regards  as  a  ne'er-do-well. 

"  By  a  Hair's  Breadth,"  by  Headon  Hill  (Cassell),  is 
a  thrilling  contribution  to  the  growing  number  of  novels 
with  Nihilism  for  a  background.  With  much  daring 
Mr.  Headon  Hill  has  adapted  his  book  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Tsar's  recent  tour  with  the  young 
Empress.  There  is  the  inevitable  conspiracy.  At  tire 
head  of  it  is  a  beautiful  Princess,  who  receives  informa- 
tion of  the  Imperial  progress  by  playing  upon  the 
infatuation  of  a  young  Russian  officer,  whose  fiancee 
does  her  best  to  shield  him  from  being  equally  the 
tool  of  the  dreaded  Third  Section  of  the  Russian  police. 
The  character-drawing  of  Fortescue,  the  "sucking 
ambassador,"  and  the  heroic  English  girl,  Laura 
Metcalf,  is  admirable  ;  whilst  the  creation  of  the  arch- 
spy  Volborth  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  its  kind  in 
recent  sensational  fiction. 

Mr.  Clark  Russell's  "Romance  of  a  Midshipman" 
(Unwin)  is  strange  and  weird,  and  fascinating  as 
the  sea  itself ;  and  the  adventures  occur  on  land  as 
well  as  sea.  The  hero,  Walter  Longmore,.  is  born  in 
France,  the  son  of  English  parents.  French  schools 
and  French  schoolboys  will  not  be  flattered  by  what  is 
said  of  them.  Young  Longmore  early  evinces  a  passion 
for  the  sea,  and  finally  gets  a  post  on  a  merchant  ship 


WITH  KITCHENER  TO  KHARTUM.  By 

(;  W  STEEVENS,  Auihoi  of  "The  Land  of  llie  Doll.ir,"  "Willi  llic  Con- 
quering Tnrk,"  "  Egypt  in  i8c>8,"  S;c.  With  Eight  Maps  and  Plan,.  Thirteenth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  bs. 
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THE  CROALL  LECTURE,  1893-94.  Th 

Poetry  and  the  Religion  of  the  Psalms.  By  JAMES  ROBERTSON,  D  I)., 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  iu  the  University  of  ( ilasgow,  Author  of  "  1  he 
Early  Religion  of  Israel,"  .vc.    Demy  8vo.  i2i. 

A  STUDY  OF  ETHICAL  PRINCIPLES.  By 

JAMES  SETH,  M.A  ,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Cornell  University,  U.S. A 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Post  8vo.  ^s.  6(i. 

DR.  SOUTHWOOD  SMITH :  A  Retrospect. 

By  his  Granddaughter,  Mrs.  CHARLES  LEWES  (Gkrtrude  Hill).  With 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  6s. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OK  "  MONA  MACLEAN." 

WINDYHAUGH.      By  Graham  Traveks 

(Margaret  G.  Todd,  M.D.),  Author  of  "  Mona  Maclean"  and  "Fellow 
Travellers."    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK. 

THE  JUBILEE  BOOK  OF  CRICKET.  By 

PRINCE  RANJITSINHJI. 

Edition  de  Luxe.  Crown  410.  With  ;2  Photogravures  and  85  Full-page 
Plates.    Price  £s  5^'  n^'-    On\y  a  few  copies  now  remain  on  sale. 

Fine  Paper  Edition.    Medium  Bvo.  25J.  net. 

Popular  Edition.    With  107  Full-page  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
NEIL  MUNRO'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

JOHN  SPLENDID  :  The  Tale  of  a  Poor 

Gentleman  and  the  Little  Wars  of  Lome.  By  Neil  Munro.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 

(VERTEBRATES)  OF  THE   BRITISH  ISLANDS.     By  F.  G.  Aflalo. 
F  R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Author  of  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  Australia, 
With  numerous  Illu5tration5  by  Lodge  and  Bennett.    Crown  Svo.  65.  net. 

LIFE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  SIR  GEORGE 

TRYON  K.C.B.  By  Rear-Admiral  C.  C.  PENROSE  FITZGERALD, 
Cheaper  Edition.    With  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.,  6s. 


GEORGE  ELIOT. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  WORKS.  Standard 

Edition.  21  volumes,  crown  8vo.  2I.  12s.  6d.  In  buckram,  gilt  top,  ts.  6d.- 
per  vol. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S   NOVELS.  Popuiar 

Edition  New  Issue  in  crown  Svo.  volumes.  Printed  on  Fine  Laid  Paper,  and- 
uniformly  bound.  Adam  Bede,  3s.  64.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  3^-  6/; 
Scenes  of  Clerical  L.fe,  v  Silas  Marner.  -zs.  61.  Ro"OI-a,  3^.  6«?. 
Felix  Holt,  the  Radical,  3s.  6d.  Middlemarch,  7^-  6a.  Daniel 
Deronda,  ts.  6d. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  NOVELS.   Pocket  Edition. 

Tastefully  bound. 

ADAM  BEDE.    3  vols,  polt  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  31.  net ;  bound  in  leather, 
^s.  6d.  net. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.   3  vols,  pott  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  net  ; 
bound  in  leather,  a,s.  6d.  net. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  LIFE.    With  Portrait  and 

other  Illustrations.    New  Edition  in  i  volume.    Crown  Svo.  7*.  6d. 

WISE,  WITTY,  AND  TENDER  SAYINGS, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  Geokoe  Eliot.  New 
Edition,  fcap.  Svo.  zs.  6d. 
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to  Australia.  On  board  is  a  maiden  wliose  vision 
he  has  seen  in  his  father's  s,'-arden.  The  two  become 
eiiiragcd.  During:  the  voyage  they  meet  with  a  series 
of  extraordinary  experiences,  the  i^rimness  of  wlich  is 
enlivened  by  Hashes  of  playful  humour.  Especially 
amusing:  is  the  spinster  who  travels,  ostensibly  for  her 
health,  but  really  to  secure  a  husband.  The  good 
ship  "Glendower"  becomes  a  wreck,  and  hero  and 
heroine,  after  being  at  sea  together  in  an  open  boat, 
with  a  monkey  as  a  sort  of  third  mate,  get  stranded  on 
a  floating  island.  "The  Romance  of  a  Midshipman" 
makes  capital  reading. 

We  have  fiction  well  up  to  date  in  "  Love  and  a 
Sword,"  by  Kennedy  King  (Macqueen),  and  "  Klondyke 
Nuggets,"  by  E.  S.  Ellis  (Cassell).  The  former  deals 
with  the  .Vfridi  campaign,  and  the  Dargai  fight,  with 
the  C'lordon  Highlanders  and  Piper  Eindlater,  forms  one 
of  its  incidents.  The  second  book  tells  how  two 
boys  found  fortune  and  stirring  adventure  on  the 
Klondyke. 

"Through  Battle  to  Promotion,"  by  W.  Wood 
(Bowden),  is  also  a  story  of  Indian  frontier  fighting 
There  is  an  M.  P.  in  the  book  who  is  made  to  look 
properly  ridiculous,  as  M.P.s  should  be  in  all  self- 
respecting  boys'  books.  He  buys  a  peerage  by 
liberal  contributions  to  the  party  funds  while  his  son 
and  heir  is  winning  the  Victoria  Cross  amongst  the  hill- 
tribes. 

hi  "A  Question  of  Colour"  (Constable)  Mr.  Philips 
fails  unpleasantly,  because  he  approaches  in  an  inartistic 
— nay,  careless  fashion— an  idea  that  remains  in  the 
reader's  mind  as  something  too  horrible  to  treat  at  all. 
A  beautiful  English  girl  marries  an  anglicised  negro  for 
his  money,  and  drives  him  to  despair  and  suicide  by  the 
torturing  distance  her  physical  abhorrence  puts  between 
them.  Whether  this  idea  could  possibly  be  treated  is  a 
question  that  does  not  arise  in  connexion  with  the 
book,  because  the  idea,  as  an  idea,  apart  from  whatever 
humanity  an  artist  might  express  with  it,  is  plainly 
horrible,  and  owing  to  the  author's  lack  of  artistic 
conscience  it  remains  a  bare  idea,  just  as  we  have 
suggested  it.  The  greater  portion  of  a  very  short  book 
-to  mention  the  most  obvious  unskilfulness — is  taken 
up  with  entirely  perfunctory  descriptions  concerning  the 
entirely  unnecessary  doings  of  the  girl's  former  lover, 
a  figure  who  is  hardly  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  to  make  an  appearance  (except  in- 
directly in  the  girl's  thoughts)  imtil  the  last  page. 
The  situation  on  which  Mr.  Philips  has  ventured 
should  only  have  been  approached  as  it  were 
with  prayer  and  fasting ;  he  has  tripped  towards 
it  with  a  clumsy  facility,  and  we  are  displeased 
as  we  should  be  at  the  spectacle  of  a  man  unconsciously 
guilty  of  a  vulgarity.  In  the  last  paragraph  the  author 
gives  us  his  one  bit  of  humanity.  The  widow  hopes 
that  when  her  former  lover  learns  the  truth — that  she 
kept  her  negro  husband  at  a  distance — he  will  no  longer 
scruple  to  marry  her.  The  reading  of  the  negro's 
diary,  however,  only  rouses  in  him  a  profound  com- 
passion for  the  writer,  and  he  breaks  off  from  her  for 
good.  If  Mr.  Philips  had  set  his  face  towards  the 
situation  with  the  earnestness  he  has  reserved  for  his 
last  paragraph,  he  would,  at  least,  have  failed  less  un- 
pleasantly; more  probably  he  would  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  could  with  greater  safety  write  about 
something  less  sensational. 

M  iss  May  Ostlere  in  "  Erom  Seven  Dials" 
(Duckworth)  labours  under  the  delusion  that  she 
must  be  accomplishing  something,  perhaps  even 
something  new  and  strong,  if  she  treats  of  people 
who  live  in  slums  ;  or,  rather,  to  put  the  inalter 
more  accurately,  people  who  use  their  fists  on  every 
occasion,  and  say  "wot  a  narsty  korf"  instead  of 
"  what  a  nasty  cough."  It  is,  of  course,  correct  to  hold 
that  if  only  an  artist  grasp  the  true  content  of  a  situa- 
tion, one  set  of  circumstances  is  as  good  as  another, 
and  a  slum  is  no  less  fruitful  in  illustrations  of  humanity 
than  a  country  house.  The  strangeness,  however,  of 
elealing  in  costermonger  speech  and  costermonger 
violence  has  blinded  Miss  Ostlere  to  the  importance  of 
the  big  "  If "  ;  her  grasp  of  the  contents  of  her  situa- 
tion is  feeble,  and  on  the  surface  of  her  somewhat  thin 
sentimentalities  the  cockney  speech  of  her  characters 
remains  vulgar,  and  their  violence  only  brutal. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  DEEDS  THAT 
WON  THE  EMPIRE." 

With  16  Portraits,  13  Plans,  and  a  Facsimile  Letter  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,    frown  Svo.  6s. 

FIGHTS  FOR  THE  FLAG. 

By  W. 


H. 


FITCHETT  ("Vedette.") 

"  His  first  book  has  deservedly  taken  a  place  among  wholesome  books, 
not  for  boys  only,  but  for  all  wlio  lean  to  a  liking  for  the  stories  of  glorious 
deeds  done  for  the  love  of  Old  England.  We  predict  as  great  a  sue. e^s 
for  the  new  volume. "—D,\iLY  CiiKONicLK. 

1!V  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE.  With 

EIGHTH  EDITION,  crown  Svo.  6s. 


16  Portraits  and  11  Plans. 


"A  definitive  biography."— PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

First  EorrioN  exuaustkd.     Skcoxd  EurriuN  on  Decemiiek  ijrn.  Third 
Edition  in  the  Pkess. 
With  Two  Portrait  i  of  Sliakesjjeare,  a  Portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Souihaiiipton,  and 
Facsimiles  of  Shakc-peare's  known  Signatures,    down  Svo.  ys.  6ii. 

A  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

P.y  SIDNEY  LEE,  Editor  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 

"  Unquestionalily  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  modern  English 
scholarship.  .  .  .  The  m.ass  of  obscure  and  tangled  controversies  which  he  has 
ravelled  out  is  immense." — Stectatuk. 

"An  admirable  piece  of  work,  and  should  at  once  take  rank  as  the  standard 
life  of  the  poet  for  this  generation."— Academy. 

"  It  will  scr\c  .ts  an  Index  to  all  u'ood  Shakesperian  literature,  and  it  provides 
young  students  with  a  handliook  which  will  s.ive  them  a  va«  amount  of  time  and 
trouble.  It  alfords  a  li.rsis  for  the  study  of  Sh.ikcspeare  such  as  is  offered  by  no 
other  volume  of  equal  si/e."— Manchi.steh  Chukiek. 


SKETCHES   AND   STUDIES    IN  ITALY 

AND  GREECE.  I'.v  the  laie  [OHN  .\DI)INt;TON  SYMONDi.  NEW 
EDITION  IN  THREE  SERIES.  With  2  Portraits.  Large  crown  Svo. 
7^.  6ii.  each. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

RENAISSANCE.    IJy  Mis   I.H.LVN  K.  FIICLI  >.    Crown  Svo,  (m. 

BRITISH  RULE  AND  MODERN  POLITICS: 

an  Historical  Study.  By  the  Hon.  A.  S.  C,  CANNING,  Author  of  "  1  he 
Divided  Irish,"  "  History  in  Fact  anti  Ficti<m."    Lar,i;e  crown  8\o,  ys.  td. 

" Mr.  Canning  a! ways  w  rites  thoughtfully.  He  has  given  us  a  useful  book, 
which  will  be  found  serviceable  and  suggestive  by  many  reader.-:,  and  w*>ich 
deserves  to  be  thoughtfully  considered  by  all  who  are  interested  in  modern 
politics." — SiiEFKiELU  Daily  Telegrai'h. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  EDITION  OF 

W.  M.  THACKERAY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

On  I  December  15,  large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  lop,  6s. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  &C.     With  97  Full  page  Illustrations, 

122  Woodcuts,  and  a  Facsimile  Letter. 

Tlie  volume  can  also  be  had  as  a  separate  book,  handsomely  bound  in 
with  .i;ilt  edj^es,  7^, 

*#*  A  volume  will  lie  issued  each  subsci[uent  m.onth  until  the  entire  Edition 
ia  completed  on  April  15,  1899. 

*«*  A  I'rospectus  of  the  Edition,  with  S[)ccinien  Pages,  will  be  seiit  po.^t 
free  on  ai)plication. 
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ROUND  THE  WORLD  AFTER  Sl'EKM  WHALES.  By  FRANK  T. 
IIULLEM,  First  Male.    Wn  ii  a  Li.i  I'lii;  to  the  Au  I  hok  mjom  Rudyaku 

KllLIM.. 

With  8  Illustrations  a)id  a  Map,  large  crown  Svo.  los.  6d, 

RHODESIA  AND  ITS  GOVERNMENT.  By 

H.  C.  THOiMSON,  author  of  "The  China!  Comp-'ii;^!!,"  and  of  "The  Out- 
going  Turk.'' 

With  2  Portraits,  a  Plan,  and  10  Illu.strations,  Iarc;e  ciOwn  8vo.  7^.  td. 

THE  SEPOY  MUTINY.     As  Seen  by 
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Sub.dlern  fioi.i  Delhi  lo  Lucknow.    Ily  Colonel  EDWARD  VIllART. 

"Tile  book  is  e:uinenlly  re:ulable,  anti  a  capital  oni  to  place  in  the  hands 
young  people  " ~  lirokiimn. 
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By  the 


late  Antonio 


( iALLI'^NGA,  Author  of  "  Castellamonte,"  S;c.    Crown  Svo.  6.v. 

"  We  I  annot  rid  (jurselves  t>f  the  impression  that  this  curious  domestic  tradcgv 
may  h.ive  been  founded  on  the  vengeance  actually  wreaked  in  re.al  life  on  a 
jealous  husbantl  by  an  indignant  and  innocent  wife." — Si'Et  rA'roK. 

KATRINA:  A  Tale  of  the  Karoo.  By 

ANNA  HOWARTH,  Author  of  "Jan  :  an  Afrik.ander."    Crown  Svo.  6.i-. 

'  A  stride  far  in  advance  of  '  Jan  ' ;  very  interesting  as  a  story,  well  balanced 
in  treatment,  dignified  and  restrained." — Vanity  Faik. 
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Sampson  Low,  Marstoii  &  Company  s 

NEW  BOOKS. 

THREE  IMPORTANT  ART  WORKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTATION. 

ROME.    By  Rkiniioi.d  Sciioknkk.  lulited 

.iiul  loiuUn-^cl  l>v  Mr^.  AKIIll'K  HKl.I,  (N.  DAi.vn-),  Aiillio.  of  "  Tlie 
Kl.  imnl.iiy  lli-ioiy  ol' A.t.  \S.,-.  Willi  3.)o  lll^lMl:.li..n^  afu  r  OriKinal  DrawniRs 
l.y  AU-arilo  nii.l  Aiiia.l.-.i  IVrzi,  C.  I!a.a.is:is,  M.  li.u li.isan,  K.  I.enlliiu;. 
().  ISrUwIii,  K.  I'liilis  V-  villi  Lenliaili,  V.  l.ioiiii.-,  S.  M.u-.luain,  M.  1  a'.;am, 
ami  Alinari.  On.'  llaml-'ilU!  N.iliini.-.  ilc  niy  .(t».  iiiii>iu<-  LimUn-  >  asr.  Iwo 
(iiiiuoas  iK'i. 

DUTCH  PAINTERS  OF  THE  NINE- 

•n'l'Nni  (.■I'N  I'lKN'.  K.liu-.l  li\  MAN  KOOSI'.S,  Cm  al.n  of  ilu-  I'l.intm- 
Mor.-uis  Mii..-lini,  AillwcTp.  Tiallvialcl  by  I'.  Kmuvms.  Willi  l!iosra|il.i>  al 
Noiucs.  TIk-  I'exi  comain-;  over  /oi  lllii-.liatiiMi-;,  liesides  Six  K^l:llln^;^  by 
Philip  ZiKkoii,  Six  l'li»toi:r.-i\ iirc  I'lales  aii.l  Twe  lve  Half-tone  iMill-pase  I'lale-;. 
One  haiulMime  iiiiarlo  Milinni-,  >  l.nli  e\iia,  Two  Ciiineas  nel. 

"  One  of  llic  niosi  suiiipluoii^  ami  i  lianniiig  books  ol  the  season,  -—(,M;: 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS 

CIIKIST  Wllh  ;S,.  Watf  r-Co'oiiv  lliawiiigs,  i  so  I'en-aiKl-Ink  Sketches,  and 
luniierons  Expianatorv  N .nes.  I!v  J  amks  Tissu r  (dedicated  by  permis-ion  to 
the  Rislit  lion.  W.  K.  (Madslone).  2  vols,  large  impeiiiil  4(0.  cloth,  Iwelvc 
Cuiiieas  net  ;  leather,  Thirteen  (luincas  net. 

"  Nothing  reiiuins  but  to  pronouno'^  this  wonderful  '  Life  of  Our  Lord  one 
of  the  greatest  artistic  .achievements  of  tliat  illustrious  p>ench  Scho  >1  from  all 
the  traditions  of  which  it  is  soroinpli-te  andsuccessfuladeparture."— /l//;t'«(fKW. 


Vols.  Land  II  now  ready.    Royal  3vo  700  pp.,  251.  net  each. 
Vol.  in.,  ronlniniiig  a  Ions  lonirilmtion  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  will  be  ready 
next  week. 

THE    ROYAL   NAVY   FROM  THE 

EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT.  By  Wm.  Lairp  Ci.o\ves. 
Each  volume  will  lie  complete  in  itself,  with  an  Index,  and  orders  will  be  taken 
either  for  Sets  or  for  separate  Volumes.  In  tine  handsome  royal  8vo.  vols., 
251.  each  net.  .        r     i.-  u  a» 

■J  MB  CiiNTKIH'tTrRS.— The  present  work,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Mr. 
Lairk  Clowes  is  being  assisted  by  Sir  Clkmknts  Markham,  K.C.Ii., 
P.R.G.S.,  Captsin  A.  T.  Mahan,  IJ.S.N..  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Author  of 
"  lioncladsin  .Action,"  iMr.  TiiKiuioRi:  Ronsi  vi  1  1 ,  Mr.  Cark  I.alghton,  and 
many  other  i:ompcieiit  w,  iters— aims  at  being  a  ti  ustwurthy  and,  so  far  as  space 
allows,  a  complete  hisiory.  from  the  earliest  limes  10  the  present. 

VICE-ADMIRAL  LORD  LYONS, 

G.C.H.,  ivqo-iSsS.  With  an  .account  of  Naval  Operations  in  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Azov,  1854-5.  By  Capt  S.  EARULEV-WI LMOT,  R.N.,  Author 
of  "The  Development  of  Navies,"  &c.  With  IVlaps,  Portraits,  and  other  Illus- 
trations.   One  vol.  royal  8vo.  cloth  extra,  One  Guinea. 

*»•  Few  Officers  have  h.ad  a  more  striking  career  than  the  subject  of  this 
Biography,  which  has  been  written  from  documents  supplied  to  the  Author  liy 
the  Uuke  of  Norfolk,  grandson  of  Lord  Lyons. 

"  This  memoir  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  our  naval  history." 

Daily  News _ 

"MAGNIFICENT  PROSPECT  FOR  BRITISH  ENTERPRISE." 
All  interested  in  ihe  immense  .area  of  China  now  in  the  British 
sphere  of  influence  sliould  read 

MR.    ARCHIBALD  LITTLE'S 

THROUGH  THE  VANGSTE  GORGES.  This  Cheap  Edition  has  been  so 
revised  and  brought  up  10  date  and  newly  Illustrated  throughout  as  to  be  prac- 
tically a  new  book.    With  a  Map  and  35  New  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  bs. 


FROM    EUSTON   TO  KLONDIKE: 

bein,g  the  Narr.ative  of  a  Trip  through  British  Columbia  and  Norlh-West  Terri- 
tories in  the  Summer  of  1898.  liy  JULIUS  M.  PRICE,  F,R,G,S,,  Speci.al 
Artist-Correspondent  of  the  I  Ibistralt-d  London  News,  Author  of 'The  Land  of 
Gold,'  S:c,    With  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6^. 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE  BRITISH 

MERCHANT  SERVICE.  By  R.  J.  CORNEWALL-JONES.  Wiih  many 
Illustrations.    Demy  S\o.  cloth,  i  (X. 

FIELD   ARTILLERY   WITH  THE 

OTHER  ARMS:  its  Employment  Illustrated  from  Military  Hi.story  ;  and  its 
Re-ai  niameiit  wilh  Quick-liring  Guns  Discussed.  By  Major  E.  S.  MAY,  R.A., 
Author  of  "  Cluns  ant.1  Cab  -'---- "    v*':.v.  131,..,^-     r',^.,,,,  q.,,^  f,^ 


ary 


With  Plans,    Crown  Svo.  6.9. 


CATHERINE   GLADSTONE  :  THE 

LIFE,  GOOD  WORKS.  AND  POLITICAL  EFFORTS  OF.  By  EDWIN 
A.  PRATT,  Author  of  '  Pioneer  Women  in  Victoria's  Reign.*    With  Photogra- 
vure Portraits  and  ulhor  IHustrations.    Crown  Svo  6^. 
"An  e.\cellent  piec^  of  work." — IP^esiminsti'r  Gazeitc. 

YESTERDAYS    IN    THE  PHILIP- 

PINES.  By  JOSEPH  EARLE  STEVENS.  With  Thirty-two  Full-page 
Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author.    Crown  Svo.  75,  bd, 

LOW'S  2S.  (,d.  LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL,— New  Volume. 

ON  HORSEBACK  THROUGH  ASIA 


MINOR.  By  Colonel  F.  BURNABY, 
Popular  l''dition.    With  Map  and  Portrait, 


Author  of  "  A  Ride  to  Khiva," 
Crown  Svo.  2S.  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACK'S  NOVEL. 

WILD  EELIN  :  her  Escapes,  Adventures, 

and  Bitter  Sorrows,  By  WTLLIAM  BL.'\CK,  Author  of  "A  Daughter  of 
Heth,"  "  Sinirise,"  Sic.    Fourth  Edition  NOW  keadv.    Crown  Svo.  6f. 

"  '  Wild  Eelin  '  is  a  delightful  ligure,  in  whom  Highland  virtues  and  Highland 
faults  of  character  vie  for  attractiveness.  .  .  .  But  we  are  not  gjing  to  re- 
capitulate a  story  which  Mr,  Black  has  been  at  the  pains  to  tell  with  all  his 
unique  charm." — Daily  Clironicle, 

NEW  BOOK  BY  JULES  VERNE. 

AN  ANTARCTIC  MYSTERY.  By  Jules 

\'ERNE,  .\uthor  of  "From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,"  "Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days,"  &c,    Witli  nearly  80  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6j. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 


SEVEN  NIGHTS  WITH  SATAN. 


GREENING  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

|US1  oil  I  ,    At  :.ll  Mooksfllers  and  Libr.nrics. 
TUC     UVOflPDITC  iiindtrrri  realistic  novel  of  Oxfonl  .and 

I  nC     n  I  r  UuHI  I  El    l  ,onilon  l.ifc.    Crown  8vo.  art  ilolli,  '_•», 
"  I  In..  ,,l  lb,- .  l.  ve]  l!.,,.ks  cif  ihe  day."  — MnUNiNi.  Post . 
"A  bMlli.uii  b....k.  ,  .  .  Evidently  the  work  of  a  yoiinr,,  powerful,  and  ubllc 
br.iin,"—  MiinNiNi;  I.HADKK. 

THE  POTTLE  PAPERS.  x^i':;;'ai.y';!: 

hill.    Si'coiul  b'.dilioii  now  n  aily.    Crown  Kvo,  art  clotli,  K'H  I'JP.  ^J'''- 
"  lliiniour  thai  1-.  renuiii.-  ami  spontaneous."-  Pai.i.  Mali.  Ga/ei  i  e. 
A  CnniAl    linUCAUAl     a  satirical  Novi'l.    I'.y  ISIDOKK  d. 

A  oUblAL  UrnCAlALi  .asciiick.  crown  8v<>.  doth  giu,  fu. 

"  The  plot  is  bold  even  lo  aiidaiiiy;  its  development  Is  alw.iys  intereslinp, 
pi(  turis,|ii.-,  and,  l..w,ud.  tin-  1  los.  ,  di'eply  pathetic;   anil  the  puipose  and 

melll,.,l  .,1  lllr  »lllrr  aie  alike  a.  illlil  .ibb."     S.  nrsMAN, 

Anovi  ll.y  J.  L.OWKN. 

...    C,'roun8vo.  3(.  dd. 

"  The  story  told  Is  a  very  powerful  oiu-  ;  a  tragic  note  pervades  it,  but  still 
there  is  lightness  and  wit  in  lis  mailer,  wlii.  Ii  makes  the  book  a  very  fasiiinating 

as  well  as  e\enirill  \olnilie,'-  I.UM.n-,  Mi'KNINI., 

THE  GRAND  PANJANDRUM. 

FlTZ-CiKkALD,  lllustratrd  by  Gust.-ivo  Darn'-.  Stinare  Svo.  art 
clotli,  gilt,  2v,  hd. 

•'  A  delightful  book  for  children  sometliing  in  the  style  of  'Alice  in  Wonder- 
land '  but  also  having  a  llavour  of  Kingsley's  Water  Babies.'-PKOi'i.K, 

THE  GATES  OF  TEMPTATION. 

S.  liKADSILUV,  Author  of  "Wife  ur  Sl.nv,  "    Crown  Svo.  2j.  6r/, 

TUC  nDCCII  DACCinil  A  powerful  Novel  by  ANTHONY 
inE   UllECN    rAudlUlli        p.    VKRI.     Crown   Svo,  art 

cloth,  6-r. 

DIICIIIA  NineleenWi  Century  Romance  by  HEIJER 

UUNA  Kill  lllAl    DANIELS,    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  2i,  bd. 

"  The  author  has  woven  a  clever  story  out  of  strange  materials.    The  interest 
of  the  book  only  ceases  when  the  end  is  reached." — Li.oYds. 

nAil  I  CUn  live  DnnifC  written  by  himself.  Illiis- 
UAN  LENUy   nIO   DUIIIVEi        trated.    Crown  Svo.  ij. 

A  Story  of  Music-hall  Life.     By  GEORGE 
M.VKTYN.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  2S.  6d. 
'  The  book  is  both  humorous  anil  dramatic,'' — Outlook. 

A   Dramatic  Novel,  By 
Lko.nakd  Outram. 


LORD  JIMMY. 


THE  LADY  OF  GRUWOLD. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt.    21.  (ni. 

A  MODERN  GHillSTMAS  CAROL : "  Fe^d: 

A  "  Dickensy  "  Story  by  SAUL  SMIFF,    Medium  8\o.  6d. 
Complete  Catalogue  on  Application, 


London  :  GREENING  &  CO.,  20  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road. 

ELLIOT  STOCKS  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  FAIRY  TALES, 
In  crown  Svo.  cloth.  Illustrated,  price  5i. 

THE    YOUNG    PRINCESS    FAIRY  BOOK. 

Containing  several  'Wonderful  Stories  for  the  Young  Folks,  liy  CASTELL 
COATES,    With  Illustrations  from  designs  by  the  Author, 


A  CHARMING  PRESENT  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

In  medium  long  Svo.  cloth,  fully  Illustr.ated,  price  5i, 

LESSONS  IN  LINE  for  LITTLE  LEARNERS. 

Songs  by  A,  H,  S,  ;  Music  by  Oedi  frky  Rvi.ev  ;  Pictures  by  E\  ELYiSf  Beale, 


THE  EUROPEAN   FOLK  LORE  SERIES, 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  price  3^,  6d. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  NIGHT,  and  other 

EsthonLan  Folk  Tales,  Translated  by  F,  ETHEL  HYNAftL  Illustrated  by 
H,  Oakes- Jones,   

NEW  NOVEL  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  EAST-END  LIFE, 

In  crown  S\-o,  cloth,  price  6s. 

ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  WOMEN. 

By  CHARLES  BURT  BANKS. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE, 
Now  Ready.    Fifth  Thousand,  in  paper  cover,  price  ^d.  net,  post  free. 

A  SOUVENIR  OF  THE   LATE  BISHOP 

WALSH  AM  HOW,    Verses  written  by  the  Late  Bishop  of  Wakcheld. 


In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  21.  6d. 

STRAY  VERSES.    By  H.  J.  S.  Bailey. 

In  foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  price  2s.  bd. 

LOVE  TRIUMPHANT :  A  Song  of  Hope.  By 

WILLIAM  BEDFORD. 

In  foolscap  Svo.  cloth,  with  rough  edges,  price  2s.  bd. 

EDMUND :  A  Metrical  Tale.     By  Alfred  L. 

carpenter,  

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C, 
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PICTURE  BOOKS. 

FOR  little  ones  there  are  some  really  charming  pictures  this 
year.  One  or  two  are  old  friends,  like  "  Nonsense,  for 
Anybody,  Everybody,  particularly  the  Baby  Body,"  by  A. 
Nobody  ^Clardner,  Darton),  which  has  now  appeared  three 
Christmases  running ;  and  X'olume  of  Walter  Crane's 
delightful  picture-books,  which  contains  Little  Red  Riding- 
Hood,  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  and  the  Forty  Thieves.  There 
arc  some  additions  by  the  author,  and  it  is  published  by  the 
Bodley  Head.  "  Fables  by  Fal,"  with  illustrations  by  I'hilip 
Hurne-Jones  (Duckworth  &  Co.),  is  about  some  engaging 
animals  that  will  appeal  to  children  strongly.  The  pictures 
are  nice,  too.  "Nothing  but  Nonsense,"  by  Mary  Kernahan, 
illustrated  by  Tony  Ludovici,  with  a  preface  by  Coulson  Ker- 
nahan (James  Bowtlen),  has  witty  \erses  and  extremely  clever 
pictures.  Some  of  the  fun,  such  as  the  skit  beginning  "  I  called 
upon  the  Novelist,"  is  of  the  order  that  aims  at  small  folk  and 
hits  big  ones.  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan's  preface  speaks  well  for 
his  head  and  heart.  "The  Child's  Companion  and  Juvenile 
Instructor"  (awful  sub-title  1)  is  published  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  and  has  rather  primitive  pictures  and  some 
reading  not  so  austere  as  one  would  expect.  "Hugh  Thom- 
son's Illustrated  Fairy  Books"  (Macmillan)  are  capital  produc- 
tions on  an  unambitious  scale.  This  one  gives  "  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer"  again.  Jack  never  palls.  "Our  Little  Dots" 
(Religious  Tract  .Society)  is  for  quite  "  tinies,"  and  has  a  gay 
cover  and  frontispiece.  "A  Coon  Alphabet,"  by  E.  W.  Kemble 
(John  Lane),  has  clever  and  spirited  pictures,  but  they  are  so 
grotesque  as  to  be  almost  repulsive.  "  The  Travellers,"  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  Gaskin  (James  Bowden),  is  extremely  dainty  as  to 
design  and  coloui  ing.  The  author  is  also  the  artist,  and  must 
be  doubly  congratulated.  "  The  Animal  Alphabet,"  illustrated 
by  E.  B.  S.  Montefiore  (Nelson),  is  just  a  nursery  toy-book, 
with  well-drawn  Zoo-beasts  in  it.  "An  Alphabet  of  Animals," 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  much  more  pretentious  work,  by  Carton 
Moore  Park  (Blackie).  It  has  weird,  weird  beasts,  drawn  in  a 
semi-impressionist  style,  with  a  great  deal  of  deep  black  about 
them.  The  harmless,  necessary  cat  herself  is  not  the  least 
fearsome  among  them.  The  nursery  will  gaze  and  tremble. 
"The  Everlasting  Animals,"  by  Edith  Jennings,  with  pictures 
by  Stuart  lievan  (Duckworth  &  Co.),  has  several  little  stories 
and  peculiarly  fascinating  pictures,  done  on  drawing  paper,  or 
what  looks  like  drawing  paper,  in  smooth  washes  of  soft,  clear 
colour.  "Friendly  (ireetings"  purports  to  be  "illustrated 
readings  for  the  People,"  and  is  published  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society.  " The  Littlest  Ones,"  by  Maud  Humphrey  and 
Elizabeth  Tucker  (Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.),  is  just  what  it 
sounds.  It  is  a  very  handsome  book,  bound  and  illustrated  in 
a  superior  way.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  really  life-like  studies 
of  babies  at  various  stages.  Instead  of  the  exaggerated  grin 
\yith  which  the  conventional  infant  greets  a  noveUy,  Mrs.  (or 
Miss)  .Maud  Humphrey  has  caught  the  look  of  intensely  solemn 
preoccupation  that  fat  babies  wear,  under  the  circumstances,  in 
actual  life.  "  Dr.  Jollyboy's  A.  P).  C.,"  with  drawings  by  Cordon 
liroune  (Wells  Gardner),  should  certainly  teach  reading  with- 
out tears  and  with  grins  in  their  place.  It  is  nothing  if  not 
highly  festive.  "  Roundabout  Rhymes,"  by  Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer 
(P.lackie),  is  altogether  charming.  Mrs.  Dearmer  always  has 
original  ideas  in  the  illustrating  line.  This  time  her  drawings 
arc  black  and  white,  picked  out  with  one  colour  only,  and  not 
tot)  much  of  that.  The  effect  is  quaint  and  highly  decorative. 
"  I'rctty  Polly,"  by  PIdith  Carrington  (Nelson),  is  all  birds— not 
wildly  interesting  birds.  "  Happy  Holidays"  (Nelson)  is  mildly 
pleasing  throughout.  "The  New  Noah's  Ark,"  by  J.  J.  Bell 
(John  Lane),  has  nonsense  beasts,  and  very  nice  ones.  Animals 
have  lost  their  dignity  of  late  ;  nobody  can  respect  even  the 
king  of  beasts  when  lie  comes  along  with  a  smile  and  a  delicate 
green  body,  with  a  corkscrew  tail.  "  Sybil's  (iarden  of  Pleas.ant 
Beasts,"  by  Sybil  and  Katharine  Corljel  (I )uckworth),  contains 
verit.ible  nightmares  in  the  brute  line.  One  is  described  as 
"a  very  loveless  animal";  and,  indeed,  we  can  control  our  love 
for  it.  There  is  a  pleasing  vein  of  absurdity  about  Sybil's 
garden,  and  we  wish  her  well. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  first  complete  edition  of  "The  Poetical  Works  of  John 
Grcenleaf  Whittier"  issued  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
forms  the  latest  volume;  of  th(!  Oxford  Poets  (Frowdc).  America's 
Ouaker  bard  has  an  assured  place  in  the  heart  of  the  Plnglish- 
speaking  world,  albeit  (as  his  latest  editor,  the  Rev.  W.  Garrett 
Horder,  says)  "those  who  love  him  best  would  not,  on  the 
ground  of  pure  poetry,  place  him  among  the  immortals." 
Whittier's  work  has  the  ring  of  sincerity,  the  touch  of  nature,  if 
not  always  the  mould  of  form.  Mr.  Garrett  Horder,  who  has 
already  edited  a  standard  "Treasury  of  Anierican  Saned  Song," 
was  well  qualified  by  knowledge  and  sympathy  for  his  editorial 
task,  and  he  has  fulfilled  it  with  credit  to  himself 

"The  Dark  Way  of  Love"  (Lc  Crucifie  de  Kcrali^s), 
by  Charles  1(;  Goffic,  translated  by  Edith  Wingate  Kinder 
(Constable)  informs  us  about  a  corner  of  IJritanny,  its 
inhabitants,  their  occupations  and  sentiments,  and,  above  all, 
shows  us,  m  the  chief  figure,  what  possible  perversion  of  passion 
there  maybe  in  the  crippled  and  darkened  mind  of  a  fanatically 
and  superstitiously  devout  Bretonne. 


Qeorge  Allen's  New  Books. 


THE  DREYFUS  CASE. 

By  FRED.  P.  CONYBEABE.  M.A.  ("Huguenot") 

(L.ite  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.) 

With  PORTRAITS  OF  DREYFUS  before  and  after  Degradation— 
Esterhazy—Mercier— Billot  Boisdeffre  —  Pellieux  —  Picquart — Zola— 
Labori— Cavaignac— Zurlinden— and  Facsimiles  of  the  Bordereau, 
Letter  of  Dreyfus  to  his  Wife,  Esterhazy's  Writings  Compared. 
320  pages,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [Just  out, 

RUSKIN,  ROSSETTI, 

PRERAPHAELITISM. 

Letters  and  Documents  of  Ruskin,  Rossetti,  Browning,  Mill.iis,  Ford,  Madox 
Brown,  and  others  concerned  with  the  Prerapliaelite  Movement  in  England, 
1854-1S6?.  Arranged  and  Edited  hy  VV.  M.  RO.SSETTI.  Illustrated  with  12 
Examples  in  Photogravure  of  Pictures  (referred  to  in  the  Text)  chiefly  by 
U,  G.  Rossetti.    352  pp.    Crown  ivo.  cloth,  101-.  td.  net.  [December  13 

Also  250  Large  Paper  Copies  for  England  and  .America,  with  India  Proofs  of 
the  Plates,  and  containing  THREE  ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
reproduced  in  a  Large  Si2e  for  this  Edition  only.    Crown  410.  301.  net, 

WISDOM  AND  DESTINY. 

Hy  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK,  Author  of  "  The  Treasure  of  the  Humble.' 
Translated  by  .ALFRED  SUTRO,  with  an  Introduction  chiefly  concerning  the 
Author,  by  the  Translator.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  374  pages,  6s.  net. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

New  Work  by  AUtiUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE.  Illustrated  with  Forty-eight  Wood 
cuts  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  a  newly  engraved  Map  of  the  County- 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  350  pp.  -js.  bd. 

THE  STONES  OF  VENICE. 

By  JOHN  RUSKIN.  A  New  Editioh,  just  cniir-LE ted.  In  3  Volumes, 
gilt  tops,  crown  Svo.  30s.  net.  With  the  119  Woodcuts,  the  6  Plates  in  Colour, 
the  other  47  Full-page  Illustrations  reproduced  in  Photogravure  and  Half-tone, 
and  the  Text  as  originally  issued.    Each  Volume  sold  separately. 

Volume  I.— "THE  FOUNDATIONS."  With  21  Full-page  Plates  and 
72  Woodcuts.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  :oi.  net. 

Volume  II .—"  SEA  -  STORIES."  With  20  Full-page  Plates  and  38 
Woodcuts.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  10s.  n^t. 

Volume  III.— "THE  FALL."  With  12  Full-page  Plates  and  9  Wood- 
cuts and  Index.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  \os.  net. 


London  :  GEORGE  .ALLEN,  156  Charing  Cross  Road. 


MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN'S  LIST. 


GAINSBOROUGH  AND  HIS  PLACE  IN  ENGLISH  ART. 

By  WALTER  ARMSTRONCJ,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ireland. 
Magnificently  Illustrated,    i  vol.  Imperial  4to.  5/.  5s.  net. 

Times.—"  No  more  beautiful  book  has  ever  been  issued  from  theEnglish  Press 
than  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong's  folio  volun.e  of  Gainsborough.  The  Illustrations  of 
the  book  arc  extremely  fine,  and  cover  Gainsborough's  whole  wide  range." 

LEONARDO   DA   VINCI,   Artist,   Thinker,   and   Man  of 

Science.  Authorised  Translation  from  the  French  of  EUGENE  MUNTZ, 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  ^.rc.  With  many  beautiful  Illustrations. 
Uniform  in  size  with  Michel's  "  Rembrandt."    2  vols.  2/.  2j.  net. 

Daily  Neit'S.—''  M.  Munt/s  previous  studies  in  the  Renaissance  have  admi- 
raljly  >|ualified  him  for  his  present  task.  The  book  from  every  point  of  view  must 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  iniport.-nt  and  attractive  art  books  of  the  time." 

FASHION  IN  PARIS:  The  Various  Phases  of  Feminine 

Taste  from  1707  to  7897.  By  OCTAVE  UZANNE.  Translated  by  Lady  Mary 
Loyd.    Profusely  Illustrated  by  Francois  Courboin.     i  vol.  Imperial  Svo.  }bs. 

Punch.—"  .'\s  a  book  of  reference  for  the  illustrator,  for  theauthor  and  drama- 
tist, for  stage  manager  and  theatrical  costumier,  this  work  is  a  most  valuable 
authority.    The  colouring  of  the  pictures  is  excellent." 

N.B.— Copies  of  this  book  may  be  bad  of  all  booksellers  by  paying  instalments. 
TiiK  En i  iRj;  FiiisT  Edition  Oi'T  01  I'kk.t.  Second  I mi'Ression  Now  Ready. 
IN  THE  FORBIDDEN  LAND:  An  Account  of  a  Journey 

in  Tibet.    By  A.  HENRY  SAVAtaS  LANDOR.    Profusely  Illustrated.  Two 

vols.    1/.  I2J.  net. 

Atlieiiu-iim. — "The  account  he  has  written  of  bis  travels  and  adventures  is 
vivid  luid  often  fascinating.  His  frequent  notices  of  curious  customs  are  full  of 
interest,  anil  numerous  illustrations  from  photographs  or  sketjhes  taken  on  the 
spot  render  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  records  of  tr.-ivel  published  recently.  " 

CATHERINE   SFORZA.     By  Count  PIER  PASOLINI. 

Abridged  and  Translated  by  PAUL  SYLVESTER.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Re|)ro(luciioiis  of  Original  Pictures  and  Documents.    One  vol.  demy  Svo.  i6s. 

I'all  Mall  diizetle.—"  Co\m\  Pasolini'a  carefid  study  is  a  faithful  reflex  of 
the  early  age  of  the  Renaissance.  ,  .  .  One  word  .should_  be  adiled  in  praise  of 
Mr.  Sylvester's  translation,  which  reads  almost  like  an  original  work." 


THRER  BRILLIANT  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  OPEN  QUESTION.    By  C.  K.  Raimond. 

.St.  James's  Gazette.  —  "  This  is  an  extraordinarily  fine  novel.  We  have  not, 
for  many  years,  come  across  a  serious  novel  of  modern  life  which  has  impressed  our 
im;i);inalic>n,  or  createrl  sue  h  an  instant  conviction  of  the  genius  of  its  writer." 

GLORIA  MUNDI.    I!y  IIaroi.d  Frederic.     [2nd  Impressign, 

■Ihi-  J>,ii/v  C/imiic/e.—"  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  h.is  here  achieved  a  triumnh 
of  characterisation  rare  indeed  in  fiction,  even  in  such  fiction  as  is  given  us  by 
our  greatest." 

VIA  LUCIS.    Hy  Kassandra  Vivaria. 

/hii/y  /'<•/,'(■)•«///.—"  No  one  who  reads  these  pages,  in  which  the  life  of 
the  spirit  is  so  completely  described,  can  doubt  for  an  instant  that  the  author 
is  laying  bare  her  soul's  autobiography." 

Ah  Illustrated  Annonmement  List  and  General  Catalogue  will  he 
fonuarded  post  free  on  application. 

London  :  WM.  HF.INEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  I  SON. 

Thrt  f  Si'W  Storji  lUmLs  hi/  H.  A.  Ilciitif. 

UNDER  WELLINGTONS  COMMAND:  a  Tale 

.)!  the  IVniiiMilar  War.     With  ,j  prtR.-  lIluMiJIion'i  Uy  Wol  P;i>;.l.  Cr.iwn 

Jfvo  ololli  flrtaiil,  olivine  rilRe-i,  <•>■.  .  ,.            ■     i  •  i, 

"A  Ro,«l  -.-.lu.-l  lo  il.o  >Mp.t,il  story  of  '  With  M-me  at  Coninim,  wl.i.h 
.ipprarcvl  ;i  \f,\v  at:o." —  I'liHis . 

BOTH  SIDES  THE  BORDER:  a  Tale  of 

Hotspur  .-iM.l  la.n.lowT.  Will.  iJ  p;>i;.-  llhi-tr.iti..ns  l,y  Kalpl.  Peacock. 
I'rowii        ololli  i  lonaiit,  oliviiu- cdj;i-.i,  OS.  i     .  .u     .„  . 

•■  Mr.  lUi.ly  inanaees  to  retain  tlie  reader'-^  interest  ilirovn.l.,nit  the  sto.>, 
which  he  tells  ilcarly  and  vigorQUsly."-/><J(/)'  I i't.\^>a/>li. 

AT    ABOUKIR   AND    ACRE :  a  Story  of 

^..poleo„^ln^.>s„>n,.l■  Kt;yi".    With  S  p..^.-  1  !usl,.,t,ons  by  W.ll,.,ni  K:m,ey, 
k  I  ,  and  1  I'lans,    Crown  Svo.  olotli elei;aiii,  iilivin. ■  edijes  jj.    .  . 
This  -Spirited  story  is  con«lved  and  told,,,  Mr.  "-7,,^,^^,PP'- 

Finelil  III  list  ni  fed  Cfi  ihlrcn's  ItooJcs. 

AN  ALPHABET  OF  ANIMALS.  ,,^^Vith  26  Full- 

p  I'l  ,t.-s  a  lan-c  number  of  Vi-neltes,  mu\  Cover  l)esi.!;n  bv  CAKlUiN 
VlOOKK  1>.\KK.    l)emy  4I0.  (i.i  iiiches  by  10  niches),  5S. 

'  "Unieserve.!  pr.iise  ,nust  he  bestowed  upon  'An  Alphabet  of  A.umals  by 
Carton  Moore  Park,  whose  illustrations  a,e  not  only  extre.nely  clever,  but  highly 
artistic  to  boot."— Ai/Vj'  Tf/rgr/i/iA. 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  TATTERS,  and  other 

Sioiies  By  Al.ICK  TALWIN  MORRIS.  With  63  ch.irming  Illustrations  in 
"Wack  and  White  by  Alice  B.  Wo.xl«ard.    Square  8vo.  decorated  cloth  boards, 

Miss  Woodward's  drawings  are  remarkably  clever,  and  this  is  altogether  a 
dcbghtful  book."— (r'/uA-. 

ROUNDABOUT    RHYMES.     By  Mrs.  Percy 

DEARMER.  With  ?o  full-page  UUisti.ations  in  Colour,  Decorative  Title-page, 
aiiu  Cover  Design.    Imperial  8vo.  21.  od. 

"  Will  give  many  happy  half-hours  to  little  ones.    The  amusing  verses  are 
acconipanied  by  bright  and  original  illustrations,  which  add  to  their  charm.^^^^^^ 

THE  REIGN   OF  PRINCESS    NASKA.  By 

AMELIA  HUTCHISON  STIRLING,  M.A.  With  over  50  Illustrations  by 
jPaul  Hardy.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  2S.  biL 

"Will  be  pleasant  reading  for  young  and  old.  .  .  .  We  can  thoroughly 
recommend  this  little  book,  which  is  adequately  illustrated  by  Mr.  Paul  Hardy. 

A  /nenaum. 

CHIPS  AND  CHOPS.    By  R.  Neish.    With  i6 

Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar.    Crown  3vo.  cloth  extra,  2s. 

"  A  charming  book  of  short  stories,  e.\cellently  illustrated.  —London  Kevietv. 


Blackie      Sim's  New  Cataltgiie  of  Books  suitable  for  Presentation, 
sent  post  free  on  application. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON  (Limited),  50  Old  Bailey. 


DOWNEY  &  CO;S  New  Books. 

In  January  will  be  publis/fed,  in  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo.  6s., 
A  New  Novel  by  CHARLES  LEVER, 

GERALD  FITZGERALD,  the  Chevalier, 

Preliminary  Note  in  "The  Athenaeum,  ■  3  Dec,  18Q8.— "  A  Novel 
by  Charles  Lever  is  promised  by  Messrs.  Downey  &  Co.,  for  publication  early  in  the 
new  year.  The  story,  entitled  '  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  the  Chevalier,'  appeared  as  a 
serial  in  the  Dublin  Universiiv  Magazine  in  the  sixties,  but  was  not  reissued  in 
book  form  during  the  author's  lifetime,  and  his  literary  executors  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten it.  The  story  is  of  the  adventure  school,  and  deals  with  the  career  of  a  son 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward.    One  of  the  central  figures  in  the  story  is  Mirabeau." 


LEVER'S  NOVELS.   Thirty  seven  Volumes,  with  upwards  of  600 

Etchings  by  PHIZ  and  CRUICKSHANK,  and  numerous  other  lUustratious. 
Price  for  the  Set,  19/.  Si.  bd.  net.    Edition  limited  to  1000  copies. 

BALZAC'S  NOVELS.     Forty  Volumes,  with  280  Photogravures, 

and  Tinted  Replica  of  each  Plate.  Price  for  the  Set,  25/.  net  (which  can  be 
paid  in  quarterly  instalments).    Edition  limited  to  250  copies. 

BRONTE  NOVELS.    Ten  Volumes,  with  Portraits,  &c.  Price 

for  the  Set,  2/.  los.  net. 

ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS. 
Price  10s.  6d.  eacli. 
PAVED  WITH    GOLD.     A  .Story  of  the  Streets  of  London.  By 

AUGUSTUS  MAYHEW.    With  26  Etchings  by  Phiz. 

CHRISTOPHER  TADPOLE.    By  Albert  SMirn.    With  26 

Etchings  by  John  Leech.    Demy  8vo. 

Price  3s.  6d.  each. 
ARTHUR  GORDON  PYM.   A  Romance.    By  Edgar  Allan 

POE.    Illustrated  by  A.  D.  McCormick. 

THE  GOLD  BUG,  and  other  Tales.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Illustrated  by  A.  D.  McCormick.  \Just  ready 

THE  SCALP  HUNTERS.    By  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  Illus- 
trated by  W.  R.  Handforth. 
BRAYHEAD.    The  Strange  Adventures  of  One  Ass  and  Seven 

Champions.    By  F.  M.  Allen.    Illustrated  by  Harry  Furniss. 

SCHOOLBOYS  THREE.    A  Story  of  Life  in  a  Jesuit  College. 

By  W.  P.  Kelly.    Illustrated  by  M.  Fitzgerald. 

A    FALLEN    STAR.     A  Story  of  the  Scots  in  Pr'ussia.  By 

Charles  Lowe.    Illustrated  by  George  M.  Paterson. 

THE   EPICUREAN.    By  Thomas  Moore.  Illustrated  by  W.  B. 

Handforth.  ready 

Two  Volumes  of  Fairy  Tales.   Price  2s.  6d.  each. 

PRINCE    PATRICK.     By  Arnold  Graves.     Illustrated  by 

A.  D.  McCormick. 

THE  LITTLE  GREEN  MAN.   By  F.  M.  Allen.  Illustrated 

by  B.  S.  Le  Fanu. 


MR.  JAMES  BOWDEN'S  LIST. 

IN   THE   LAND  OP  THE   MAD  MULLAH. 

SKETCHES  ON  SERVICE  DURING  THE 

INI)I.\N  I'KON'  lTl'.K  CAMI'AKiNS  Ol'  iHc;;.  liy  Major  I'..  A.  I'. 
1K)BUAV,  K.A.,  n.A.A.li.,  ist  BriEad'-  Miilakaml  i  ield  Force.  Con- 
t  iiiis  S7  l'".iiKravings  from  tin-  oiigiiial  Sketches  made  en  route,  and  14 
l>hoioKiaphs  of  the  Commaii<ling  Oflioers  and  Staffs.  Covers  the  period 
ftom  the  Attack  on  the  Malakaiid  to  the  sulmiission  of  the  Mamiinrt 
tribes.    Royal  8vo.,  beautifully  printed  on  art  papiir.    lof.  M. 

T/,e  Tlwes  Ma\or  Holiday  is  an  accomplished  draughtsman,  and 

his  pictures  give  .an  excellent  ide.-i  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  almost  unknown 
con  ry  in  which  our  troops  weiv  called  upon  to  light,  and  ..-fTectively  show  i  s 
great  diiriculties.  .  .  .  An  interesting  record  of  campaigning  m  the  midst  of  some 
of  the  most  striking  scenery  in  the  world." 

T/ie  Athemcnm  says  :-Major  Holiday  is  an  artist  of  considerable  merit,  and 
his  work  deserves  great  pr.iise.  Some  of  the  landscapes  are  excellent  specimens 
of  lia  su ch  sketches  should  he.  Good,  however,  as  these  .are,  the  tigure-pieces, 
full  of  life  and  action,  are  hetter.  The  "  Durbar  with  the  Mamund  Jirgahs  is 
a  complete  study  of  physiognomy." 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  FRANCE  UNDER 

THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC.  By  Baron  Pikrre  Di;  Coubkrtin. 
Translated  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.'  With  i6  Portraits.  Large  Crown 
8vo.  buckram,  10s.  6d. 

The  SAectit/or  says  :— "  A  very  elaborate  and  deeply  interesting  work  .  .  . 
which  no  student  of  French  politics  can  afford  to  neglect." 

7V,e  Daily  Chronicle  says  M.  de  Coubertin's  view  is  stated  with  such 
moderation,  and  with  so  large  a  knowledge  behind  it,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  consideration.  ' 

IN  CHILDHOOD'S  COUNTRY.    By  Louise 

Chandler  Moui.tox.  With  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Reed.  Crown 
4to.  linen  boards,  6j.  net. 

The  Bookman  says :-"  Mrs.  Moulton's  verses  are  charming.  We  recom- 
mend them  h&artily  to  all  children  and  their  lovers.' 

r/jf- ^rZ/s^  says  :—"  The  illustrations  are  freely  drawn,  with  a  splendid 
sense  of  decorative  eft'ect,  and  an  excellent  appreciation  of  colour." 

NOTHING  BUT  NONSENSE.     By  Mary 

Kkrnahan.  With  numerous  Original  Grotesques  by  Tony  Ludovici. 
Oblong  4to.    Printed  in  Colour.3.    31.  6(/. 

Punch  savs  Life  would  not  be  worth  living  without  its  moments  of  non- 
sense and  Mary  Kernahan's  book  is  '  nothing  but  nonsense,  and  very  good  it  is. 
The  pictures  by  Tony  Ludovici  are  simply  beautifully  ridiculous. 

The  Mornino  Post '^ays  :—"  The  advent  of  a  new  humorous  draughtsman  is 
a  subject  for  congratulation.  ...  Has  imparted  an  amount  of  spontaneous  fun 
that  is  quite  astonishing."  _  i    u-  ■ 

The  World  says  ;—"  Uncommonly  good  nonsense  it  is;  the  real  thing  in 
which  the  most  precocious  child  will  not  suspect  a  snare." 

The  SieciatorsVLy.:— There  are  many  attempts  at  this  kind  of  thing  year 
after  year,  but  few  are  so  uccessful  as  "  Nothing  but  Nonsense.' 

THE  TRAVELLERS,  and  other  Stories. 

Written  and  Pictured  by  Mrs.  ARTHUR  GASKIN.  Printed  in 
Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.    Crown  4to.  picture  boards,  3?.  6d. 

The  Sketch  says  :— "  Charming  in  every  way." 

The  Athena-uii!  says  :-"  Decidedly  pretty,  natural,  and  spirited." 

The  IVorld  s^ys        The  quaintest  and  prettiest  of  all  the  picture  books. ' 

CONCERNING  TEDDY.     By  Mrs.  Murray 

HICKSON.    New  Illustrated  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6(/. 

The  Times  says  :— "  '  Concerning  Teddy  '  is  simply  delightful." 

The  World  says  "  Boy  lovers  and  book  lovers  will  find  it  delightful,  and 
will  unite  in  giving  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  fascinating  chronicle  of  schoolboy 
doings." 

ORGEAS  AND  MIRADOU,  with  other 

Pieces.    By  FREDERICK.  WEDiMORE,  Authorof "  Renunciations, 
"  English  Episodes,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  art  linen,  3s.  dd. 

The  Bookman  so^yi-.-"  '  OtgtTiS  and  Miradou  '  is,  so  far,  Mr.  Wedmore's 
masterpiece  ;  one  knows  of  nothing  resembling  it. 


Sixty  Years 

SHORTER.  Second 


VICTORIAN  LITERATURE; 

of  Books  and  Bookmen.    By  CLEMENT  K. 
and  Revised  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  sr.  6d. 

The  Daily  News  says  :— "  We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  .second  edition  of 
'Victorian  Literature.'  It  is  a  summary  at  once  complete  and  concise  ol  the 
literary  output  of  the  Victorian  era.  The  brief  critical  remarks  which  the 
writer  allows  himself  are,  on  the  whole,  eminently  judicious. 

THE  CHILD,  THE  WISE  MAN,  AND  THE 

DEVIL.  ByCOULSON  KERNAHAN.  Special  Limited  Editio.\ 
DE  Luxe,  with  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Author.  Large  post  8vo. 
white  buckram,  3f.  6d.  Also  in  long  8vo.  •wrapper,  is.,  or  cloth  extra 
2s.    Fiftieth  Thousand. 

The  Saturday  Reinew  says  :-"  There  is  a  touch  of  genius,  perhaps  even 
mor  than  a  toueh,  about  this  brilliant  and  original  booklet.' 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DREAMS.     By  W.  J. 

D.WVSON.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  art  canvas,  2s.  bd. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  :-"  A  very  beautiful  alleirory  is  revealed  in 
'The  House  of  Dreams.'  .Shadowy,  perhaps,  is  this  house,  but  its  fabric  is 
built  on  dreams  which  passed  out  of  the  Gate  of  Ivory. 

IDEALS  FOR  GIRLS.    By  Rev.  H.  R. 

HAWEIS,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  2j.  arf. 

The  Daily  News  says  :— "  A  better  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  girls  just 
growing  into  womanhood  could  hardly  be  found." 

London  •  JAMES  BOWDEN,  >o  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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HARPER  AND  BROTHERS'  NEW  WORKS. 


THOMAS  HARDY'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

WESSEX  POEMS  &  OTHER  VERSES. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY.    With  31  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6^.    Uniform  with  the  Library 
Edition  of  THOMAS  HARDY'S  NOVELS.    Copies  in  Special  Binding,  suitable  for  presentation,  gilt  edges,  yj.  6^/. 


WALTER  CRANE'S  LATEST  BOOK. 

A   FLORAL  FANTASY. 

With  Facsimile  Reproductions  of  48  Full-page  Water-colour  Drawings,  End  Papers,  Cover  Designs,  &c.     By  WALTER 

CRANE.     Demy  4to.  \os.  bd. 


CHINA  IN  TRANSFORMATION 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN,  Gold  Medallist  Royal  Geographical  Society.     With  Frontispiece,  RIaps,  Plans,  Copious 

Index,  &c.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  i6j. 
"It  is  published  opportunely,  and  gives  a  most  valuable  summary  of  the  situation,  commercial  and  political,  up  to  date,  with  opinions  and  suggestions 
and  by  a  thoroughly  experienced  and  competent  expert."— Saturday  Review. 


PICTURESQUE  SICILY. 

By  WILLIAM  AGNEW  PATON.    Handsomely  Illustrated,  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  uncut  edges,  gilt  top,  los.  6d. 
"  We  can  only  say  that  every  page  of  the  ample  volume  teems  with  interest.     A  liberal  supply  of  excellent  illustrations  completes  the  attractiveness 
usefulness  of  the  volnme." — Spectator. 


Stirling  New  Novel  by  Marriott  Watson. 
THE  ADVENTURERS. 
THE  ADVENTURERS. 

A  Story  of  Treasure  Trove.  By  H.  B,  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 
With  Illustrations  by  A.  I.  Keller.    Cloth  extra,  6s. 

REALISTIC  ROMANCE  OF  THE 

TI.MF  OF  THE  GREyVT  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

HIS  COUNTERPART. 

By  RUSSELL  M.  GARNIER.     Cloth  extra,  6^. 

Margaret  Deland's  New  Work. 
OLD  CHESTER  TALES. 
OLD  CHESTER  TALES. 

liy  MARGAKKT  DELAND.  Illu.straled  by  Howard  Pvi.e. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  extrr.,  Gs, 

Frank  R.  Stockton's  Latest  Novel. 
THE  ASSOCIATE  HERMITS. 
THE  ASSOCIATE  HERMITS. 

By  KKANK  R.  STOCKTON,  Author  of  "The  (Jrcat  Stone  of 
Sardis,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  WORLD  BEWITCHED. 

liy  JAMES  M.  GRAHAM,  Author  of  "  The  Son  of  the  Czar." 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

"  Oni-  of  the  best  historical  romances." — lAverpoul  Mercury. 

DUMB  FOXGLOVE,  and  othe  r  Storif  s. 

by  ANNH-;  TRUMiiULL  SLOSSON,  Author  of  "Seven 
Dreamers."    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 


A  CENTURY  OF  INDIAN  EPIGRAMS,  Chiefly' 

from  the  Sanskrit  of  Bhartrili.iri.  Rendered  into  English  l)y  PAUL  ELM  ICR  . 
MORE.    i6ino.  half-vellum,  gilt  tops,  deckle  edges,  5J.  [I iti mediately,  ' 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  A  NATION:  Mexico  of, 

■Po-d.ay.  liy  CHARI,ES  F.  LUMMIS.  With  lllusirations  and  Map,  demy' 
S\o.  cloth  extra,  loj.  til.  ' 

"  Everything  connected  with  this  splendidly  fertile  region  is  touched  upon  in  j 
turn;  the  immense  strides  Mexico  has  m.ade  in  the  adornment  of  her  towns  are; 
recognised  ;  the  vast  im|)rovements  in  her  systems  of  .agriculture  and  commercial^ 
ai-tivity  are  acknowledged." — Daily  Telegraph.  , 

SOCIAL  PICTORIAL  SATIRE:  Reminiscences  and ; 

Appreciations  of  English  Illustrators  of  the  Past  Cencration.  Hy  GEORCjE 
DLT  MAURIER,  Author  of  "The  Martian,"  "Trilby,"  "  Peter  Iblietson,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations,  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

THE   GOLFER'S  ALPHABET.    Illustrated  by 

A.  I!.  FKO.ST.  Rhymes  by  W.  G.  VAN  T.  SUTPHEN.  Square  4to.  with 
OrnanK.-ntal  Cover,  7.V.  6*/. 

A  STUDY  OF  :A  CHILD.    By  Louise  E.  Hogan. 

With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  .and  many  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  cloth 
extra.  f«.   

FOUR  NEW  BOYS'  BOOKS. 

the  NEW  ROBIN  HOOD. 

THE  ROMANTIC  HISTORY  of  ROBIN  HOOD. 

i:y  P.ARRY  PAIN.  With  many  Illustrations  by  A.  Eorestier.  Crown  ''vo. 
I  loth  extra.  6^. 

"Told   wilh  a  tenderness  and  poetical  refinement  which  makes  it  mh 
delightful  reading."— yJrt/'/y  Neivs. 

A  S'l'ORY  Ol'  GinRALTAR. 

THE  ROCK  OF  THE   LION.    By  M.  Elli  .t 

SKAWia.L,  Author  of  "  A  Virginia  Cavalier,"  &c.    Illustrated  by  A.  L  Kelln 
Clown  Hvo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6^. 

•'  Nothing  better  in  the  whole  range  of  Christmas  literature.    Boys  will  I'  .i'l 
it  .and  re-read  it,  and  will  ])l.ice  it  amongst  their  most  prized  possessions," 

//  'c)  ij. 

A  MINING  STORY. 

THE  COPPER  PRINCESS.    By  Kirk  Munroi 

llbislralid,  Clown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  bs. 

A  TREASURE  HUNT. 

FOUR  FOR  A  FORTUNE.    By  Alpert  Lee,  Author 

of  "  Tommy  Toddh^s."    Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  e.xli 
gill  edges,  bs. 


MARY  E.  WILKINS'fi  GIFT-ROOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME,  and  other  Child  Verses. 

l!y  MARV  E.  WILKINS,  Aulli.)r  of  "  Jerome,"  "  M.adelon,"  &c.  llluslral. 
i6mo.  cloth  extra.    3J.  bti. 


NOTE. — A>i  interest  in}^  List  of  New  Books  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  loorld. 


HARPER  AND  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  LONDON  and  NEW  YORK. 
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isv;i.cd.  The  security  ofTorcJ  tor  the  new  stock  is  a 
first  morl-at:c  upon  tlu^  tVoohokl  lands  ami  houses,  &c. 
and  a  floating'  charge  upon  the  general  properly  and 
assets  of  the  Conipanv.  Tlie  obiects  ot  tlio  present 
issue'are  irenerallv  to  develop  the  scope  ot  the  L  onipany  s 
operations  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  Colonies,  to 
purchase  land  for  the  new  works  and  workmen  s  houses 
at  Hroadhcath.  and  to  reinstate  the  amount  temporarily 
expended  out  of  reserve  in  payin-  olT  the  b.x  per  cent 
Debentures  of  the  old  Company.  The  cer  ihcatc  ot 
profits  for  the  past  five  years  shows  a  rapid  mcreasx^ 
from  in  the  first  year  to  £  123.255  a^d  ^  ib2  882, 

respeSivelv.  in  the  past  two  years.  1  he  debentures 
are  issued  at  £9^  per  i.:ioo.  and  are  repayable  at  ^lO:, 
in  March,  1923. 

BELL  AND  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Bell  and  Company,  Limited,  is  formed  with  a  capital 
of  A- -80.000,  in  14.000  five  per  cent.  Cumulative  1  re- 
ference shares  of  ^'lo  each,  and  14,000  Ordinary  shares 
of /:ioeach.  There  is  also  an  issue  of  ^270,000  in 
fouV  per  cent.  Debentures.  The  Company  acquires^ 
the  business  of  the  Hempshaw  Brook  Brewery  at 
Stockport,  and  numerous  freehold  and  leasehold 
licensed  houses,  shops  and  cottages.  The  account- 
ant's certificate  of  profits  shows  that,  in  the  second 
year  the  profits  were  i:30,937  ;  but  in  the  tollovving 
two  years  there  is  a  distinct  falling  oflf.  The  purchase 
price  asked  is  ^'540-ooo.  payable  in  Debenture  stock. 
Preference  shares.  Ordinary  shares  and  cash. 

MAYPOLE  DAIRY  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Maypole  Dairy  Company,  Limited,  can  scarcely 
be  called  modest,  for  it  starts  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
Xi, 000,000,  in  350,000  five  per  cent.  Cumulative  Pre- 
ference shares,  and  650,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each. 
The  present  issue  is  of  350,000  preference  shares, 
238,703  ordinary  shares  being  issued  to  the  vendors  in 
part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  The  total 
amount  to  be  paid  for  the  businesses  to  be  acquired  is 
the  big  sum  of  ;<^588,703,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
valuation  of  the  assets.  The  statement  of  past  profits 
Is  equally  vague.  The  accountants  merely  state  that 
for  127  weeks  to  2  July,  1892,  the  Maypole  Dairy 
Company,  Limited,  made  total  profits  of  ;^97.77o,  and 
that  the  business  of  George  Jackson,  in  131  weeks  to 
2  July,  1898.  made  a  profit  of  'This  is  turned 

into  an  average  of  ^'6 1,434  per  annum,  and  there  is 
further  an  indefinite  statement  that  the  accounts  for  the 
three  months,  July  to  October,  show  "a  good  increase" 
over  the  above  average.  The  people  of  Birmingham 
and  other  places  where  the  Maypole  Dairy  Company 
sells  its  wares  may  know  enough  about  the  business  to 
give  them  confidence  in  its  future.  But  the  information 
given  in  the  prospectus  is  too  vague  to  inspire  any 
confidence  in  other  investors. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

BRITISH  COMMERCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
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Corocoro,  Bolivia,  South  Am2rica, 
23  September,  1898. 


IR,— Having  read  with  great  interest  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  "Saturday  Review"  respecting  the 
unfair  treatment  that  British  commerce  undergoes  at  the 
hands  of  British  steamship  and  railway  companies,  I  am 
induced  to  give  you  a  further  instance,  believing  that 
all  information  disclosing  the  real  state  of  things  will 
help  the  commercial  public  to  obtain  the  desired 
reforms. 

Corocoro  is  a  centre  of  copper  mining  of  considerable 
importance,  situated  about  450  miles  from  the  Peruvian 
port  of  Mollindo,  to  which  all  our  produce  is  sent,  being 
the  port  most  accessible  from  here.  Several  shipping 
companies,  English,  German  and  French,  have  agencies 
there,  and  can,  with  equal  facility,  ship  our  metals  to 
Havre  or  Liverpool,  for  transport  to  Paris  or  Swansea 
respectively,  the  two  great  copper  markets  of  Europe. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  to  dispatch^  nearly 
all  our  produce  to  Havre  up  till  now,  at  a  freight  of 


22.V.  ()</.  per  ton,  all  the  shipping  companies,  the  Enirhsk 
onv  included,  having  come  to  a  mutual  arrangement  to 
charge  nothing  less  than  30.V.  per  ton  for  goods  con- 
veyed to  Liverpool.  „  •  •  . 

This  has  the  etl'ect  of  keeping  out  of  the  British 
copper  market  a  quantity  of  metal  which  certain  classes 
of  buyers  have  need  of  and  which  they  have  consequently 
to  buy  through  London  brokers  from  the  l-'rench  market, 
as  our  metal,  being  "native"  and  very  malleable,  has 
many  qualities  essential  to  certain  classes  of  consumers 
in  the  trade. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

Reginald  D.  Bakhkk. 

"COUNTY  COUNCILS  AND  SCHOOL  BOARDS" 
IN  CEYLON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Valyevo,  Wanstead  Road,  Bromley,  Kent, 
3  December,  1898. 

Sir,— The  writer  of  one  of  the  Notes  in  to-day's 
"  Saturday  Review  "  alluding  to  the  "ordinary  native  " 
of  Ceylon,    says:    "He   knows   nothing   of  County 

Councils  and  School  Boards  Happy  are  the 

people  in  such  a  case  !"  . 

May  I,  in  view  of  the  efforts  the  "  Saturday  Review 
is  continuallv  making  to  bring  England  to  the  Educa- 
tional level  of,  say,  Germany,  and  to  promote  better 
self-government  in  the  United  Kingdom,  remark  that 
the  siieer  alike  at  School  Boards  and  County  Councils 
is  surprising  ?  But,  what  is  worse,  the  observation  is 
inaccurate  and  the  deduction  nonsense.  Ceylon  has 
had,  if  not  County,  at  least  Village,  Councils  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  these  Councils,  among  other  things, 
are  School  Boards.  And,  even  then,  these  institutions 
were  merely  a  revivification  of  ancient  institutions  which 
had  been  in  active  and  beneficent  operation  for  many 
hundreds  of  years  among  the  "  happy  people  "  who  are 
alleged  to  know  nothing  of  them.  They  fell  into  disuse, 
as  did  the  panchayets^  of  India,  through  the  default  of 
British  rule.  .  . 

These  Village  Councils  (Gansabhawa) :  what  is  it  they 
do?  A  summary  of  some  of  the  rules  or  bye-laws 
guiding  the  conduct  of  affairs  may  be  of  interest.  Here 
it  is  : — 

1.  A  school  shall  be  established  at  the  request  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  twenty-five  or  more  children. 
Upkeep  is  "  provided  for  by  the  levy  of  a  moderate  fee 
or  by  labour  given  gratuitously  by  the  parents  or 
guardians."  Further,  "Any  parent  who  does  not  send 
his  children  to  the  village  school  or  any  other  place  of 
education  shall  be  considered  to  be  totally  unfit  for 
holding  any  ofiice  under  Government,  or  of  being  a 
member  of  a  Gansabhawa."  More  than  that  :  the 
rascal  must  be  fined  ! 

2.  "  Boys  from  six  to  fifteen  years  old,  and  girls  from 
six  to  twelve  years  old,  shall  be  sent  to  school  by  their 
parents,  except  when  prevented  by  sickness  or  other 
material  cause;  and  the  parents  infringing  this  rule 
shall  be  subjected  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  rupee." 

3.  Killing  fish  in  rivers  or  tanks  by  poison  is  made  an 
off'ence. 

4.  The  use  of  "  indecent  or  abusive  language  for  the 
purpose  of  provoking  or  annoying  any  person  "  is  also 
made  an  off'ence. 

5.  Cart-racing  is  forbidden  on  any  public  road,  and«//; 
carriages  must  exhibit  a  light  at  night.  (Some  day  in 
England  we  may  grow  to  a  like  enlightenment.) 

6.  Gambling  and  cock-fighting  are  prohibited. 

7.  Receiving  in  pawn  "gold,  silver,  or  other  articles, 
without  notice  previously  given  to  the  village  headman," 
is  made  an  offence.    And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

The  ordinance  reconstituting  the  Village  Councils 
and  Village  Tribunals  and  enabling  the  villagers  to  pass 
rules  such  as  the  above  became  law  at  the  end  of  1871. 
So  successful  were  these  institutions  that,  in  1875, 
the  late  Sir  Wm.  Gregory,  K.C.M.G.,  then  Governor 
of  Ceylon,  in  a  letter  to  me,  said:  "I  was  recently 
writing  to  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  (the  late 
Lord  Rosmead)  and  said  that  when  his  epitaph  came  to 
be  written  it  should  contain  these  words— 'He  restored 
Village  Councils  to  Ceylon.'"— I  remain,  yours  faith- 
fully^ Wm.  Digby. 
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To  Tho  ^LJ'Aor  of  the  Satl-rdav  Review. 

5,  Bedford  Place,  Croydon,  3  Dec,  1S9S. 

Sir, — \\  ith  reference  to  your  notes  in  to-dav's  issue 
of  your  paper,  commenting  on  Sir  West  Ridgeway's 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  Ceylon  Legislative  Council 
last  month,  I  would  point  out  'that  Ceylon  cannot  be 
connected  with  India  by  means  of  the  proposed  railway 
from  Anuradhapura  to  the  /lor/k  ot  the  island.  To 
connect  the  Ceylon  railway  system  with  that  of  India  by 
way  of  Adam's  Bridge  and  the  Pamban-Madura  exten- 
sibn,  a  line  will  have  to  be  constructed  from  Mada- 
wachchi  (north  of  Anurddhapura)  to  the  western  point 
of  the  island  of  Mannar.  The  connecting-link  over 
Adam's  Bridge,  a  very  costly  work,  will,  however,  only 
be  made  if  the  Imperial,  Indian  and  Ceylon  Governments 
come  to  an  agreement  with  regard  to  "the  share  of  the 
expense  to  be  borne  by  each. 

The  railway  line  from  Kurunegala  to  Jaffna,  I  may 
say,  will  pass  through  a  very  sparsely  populated  and  in 
some  parts  sterile  country  ;  and  yst  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has,  against  the  wishes  of  the  colony,  decided  that  it  is 
to  be  on  the  broad  gauge,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  first 
section  is  to  be  met  from  current  revenue,  and  not  in 
the  usual  and  fair  way,  by  means  of  a  loan. 

The  duty  on  imported  rice  means  protection  of  a  most 
objectionable  kind,  and  presses  very  hardly  on  a  large 
number  of  Sinhalese  and  other  natives  resident  in  the 
towns  and  on  the  employers  of  the  immigrant  Tamil 
coolies,  who  work  on  the  tea  estates,  none  of  whom 
consume  Ceylon-grown  rice,  the  Government  rent  from 
which  was  abolished  a  few  years  ago  by  Lord  Knutsford, 
on  the  advice  of  Sir  Arthur  Havelock.— Yours  truly, 

Donald  Ferguson. 
[Mr._  Ferguson  evidently  thinks  that  he  knows  better 
than  Sir  West  Ridgeway,  who  distinctly  speaks  of  "the 
xMain  Northern  Railway,  which  will  eventually  con- 
nect us  with  India."  The  first  section  does  not  reach 
Jaffna.  As  to  the  rice  tax,  it  annually  costs  the  estate 
coolie  less  than  two  rupees  and  a  half,  the  urban  in- 
habitant just  over  one  rupee  and-a  half,  and  the  villager 
eighty  cents,  or  eightpence.  Mr.  Digby  overlooks  the 
important  point  that  the  gansabhawa  does  its  useful 
vyork  without  the  imposition  of  local  taxation.— Ed. 
S.  R.  J 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  BIG  GAME. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  December,  1898. 

Sir,— Mr.  Aylmer-Pollard  has  mistaken  my  identity. 
I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  "advertised 
sporting  trips  to  which  he  refers,  as  I  thought  would  be 
apparent  from  my  previous  letter.  I  share  Mr. 
Pollard's  sentiments  with  regard  to  them.  All  my  big 
game  shooting  has  been  done  for  my  own  hand.  I 
have  a  brother,  now  in  Somaliland,  but  I  am  not  his 
keeper.  The  personally  -  conducted  sporting  tours 
alluded  to  are  his  and  not  mine.  I  have  no  responsi- 
bility or  knowledge  with  regard  to  them. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  preservation  of  big 
game  I  sympathise  generally  with  Mr.  Pollard's  views, 
but  a  good  deal  of  cant  appears  to  have  been  written 
from  time  to  time  by  others  on  this  subject. 

_While  man  remains  predatory  and  carnivorous  he 
will  certainly  continue  to  kill  big  game  for  sport  or 
food.  The  sportsman's  object  is  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  big  game  and  only  kill  in  moderation,  so  that 
reasonable  sport  and  good  sporting  trophies  can 
always  be  obtained.  Natives  and  settlers  should  also 
desire  to  preserve  them  as  a  valuable  and  continuous 
food  supply.  As  a  matter  of  fiict,  all  wanton  and 
reckless  slaughter  has  usually  been  perpetrated  by 
these  classes. 

The  only  practical  method  of  effectually  preserving 
big  game  in  such  countries  as  Africa  and  Canada  for  all 
time  is,  I  belicye,  to  follow  Uncle  Sam's  example,  and 
establish  some  kind  of  national  park  or  game 
sanctuary,  like  the  Yellomstone  National  Park,  in 
Wyoming,  U.  .S.,  where  no  armed  men  are  allowed 
to  enter.  No  one  would  welcome  .->uch  game  preserves 
more  than  the  sportsman  and  the  naturalist.  —  Yours 
faithfully,  H.  Seton-Karr,  M.P. 


10  December,  189 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— I  have  read  with  interest  the  letters  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  your  paper  on  the  extermination  of 
big  game. 

This  subject,  as  well  as  that  of  the  extermination  of 
birds  or  any  other  creatures,  is  of  very  great  moment, 
especially,  perhaps,  to  all  lovers  of  nature,  naturalist- 
and  sportsmen.  It  is  a  subject  which  concerns  the 
world  at  large,  and  posterity  not  less  than  the  present 
generation.  May  I,  as  a  lover  of  nature,  and  one  who 
has  had  some  considerable  experience  in  sport  amono-gt 
game  both  big  and  small,  add  a  few  words  where  many 
pages  might  be  written  by  an  abler  pen  than  mine? 

That  big  game  has  been  exterminated  already  in 
some  countries,  and  is  fast  disappearing  in  others 
there  can  be,  unhappily,  little  doubt.  That  it  has  not 
disappeared  from  more  parts  of  the  world  is  due  mainly 
to  an  unhealthy  climate  and  an  enervating  sun.  Had 
India,  for  instance,  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  parts  of  Africa,  it  is  very  probable  that  we  should 
have  to  lament  the  extinction  of  animals  that  are  now 
fairly  plentiful. 

Native,  settler,  sportsman— all  are  more  or  less  re- 
sponsible for  the  extermination  of  big  game.  The 
native  kills,  regardless  of  sex  or  season;  the  settler, 
for  convenience  or  profit  ;  the  sportsman,  often  in  the 
spirit  of  record-breaking  and  selfishness.  He  is  not 
content  with  a  "  bag  ;"  it  must  be  the  biggest  "  bag." 
Somaliland  is  an  illustration  of  a  country  where,  the 
climate  being  favourable,  game  has  been,  for  the' last 
few  years,  rapidly  shot  out  by  the  selfish  sportsman. 

However,  little  good  will  be  got  by  blaming  any 
particular  class.  The  question  for  consideration— and 
a  very  difficult  one  it  is— is.  How  can  extermination  be 
prevented,  both  of  dangerous  and  non-dangerous  game? 
Surely  the  world  is  so  much  the  poorer  as  each  creature 
becomes  extinct  ;  and  who  is  there  who  would  not  in- 
deed be  sorry  if  he  heard  to-morrow  that  the  last  tiger, 
the  last  lion,  as  well  as  the  last  giraffe,  was  dead? — 
Your  obedient  servant,  Frank  C.  H.  Borrett. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  MR.  MEREDITH'S  ODES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  perceive  how  difficult,  how  almost  impossible- 
it  is,  to  be  understood  of  men  as  the  world  goes  now. 
Napoleon  has  become  a  word,  and  academic.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  "Tit-bits"  and  University  extension.  I 
should  not  have  said  an  "epic  of  Democracy  with* 
Napoleon  for  hero,"  but  "an  epic  of  man  with  intelli- 
gence for  hero." — I  am,  your  obedient  servai^t, 

John  Davidson. 

THE   CUNNING   OF   THE  CHINESE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  the  race  for  concessions  in  China  on  the  part 
of  the  four  interested  nations,  the  cunning  and  ability  of 
the  Chinese  have  been  left  out  of  calculation  altogether. 
They  cannot  bluff  our  Maxim  guns  and  repeating  rifles 
with  cardboard  cannon  or  bows  and  arrows  ;  but  they 
are  well  able  to  take  care  that  the  vast  resources  of 
their  country  do  not  go  solely  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
foreign  devil.  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Mining 
and  Railway  Board  are  not  refreshing  literature  for  the 
anxious  merchant  who  hopes  to  profit  by  Celestial 
ignorance  or  indifference.  The  controlling  power,  as 
well  as  the  greater  proportion  of  the  profits,  of  every 
mining  or  railway  enterprise  is  to  remain  in  Chinese 
hands  ;  and  the  concessionaires  will  have  to  provide 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  These  rules 
have  not,  of  course,  been  accepted  by  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives, but  they  are  admirably  indicative  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Celestial  Government  is  aware  of 
the  interests  at  stake.  To  force  of  arms  the  Chinese 
are  obliged  to  yield  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  fighting 
with  purely  industrial  weapons  they  are  likely  to  get  the 
best  of  us. 

I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  these  considerations, 
because  they  indicate  potent  forces  at  work  not  alto- 
gether on  surface.  Observer. 
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Ki-:\-i  i:\vs. 

mRON's  i.i:r ri'Rs. 

""The  Works  of  Kortl  Hyron."  Lottois  ;uul  Journ  ils. 
Vol.  II.  lulited  l\v  Rowlaiul  \'..  i'rollioro.  i.oiulon  : 
Murrav. 

IN  reviewing-  the  tir.st  wMume  of  Mr.  Prothero's  excel- 
lent edition  of  Byron's  Letters,  we  ventured  to  call 
his  and  Mr.  Murray's  attention  to  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  abse'nce  of  definite  bibliographical  in- 
formation. Much  that  is  new  is  g-iven  in  this  edition 
and  it  is  hig-hlv  important  that  this  should  be  clearly 
ilistint^uishe'd.  In  his  preface  to  the  present  volume  Mr. 
Prothero  admits  that  he  has  been  urged  to  indicate 
what  letters  or  portions  of  letters  are  new.  He 
declines  to  do  so,  however,  on  the  ground  that  "in 
■the  circumstances,  such  a  course,  at  all  events  for 
the  present,  is  so  impolitic  as  to  be  impossible."  We 
confess  we  are  quite  unable  to  follow  him.  If  we 
had  asked  him  to  state  whence  the  new  letters  are 
derived,  we  could  understand  the  "impolicy"  of  his 
giving  anv  rival  editor  a  chance  of  indolently  applying 
to  the  sanie  sources.  We  do  not  want  Mr.  Murray  to 
destroy  his  own  market.  But  we  should  have  had 
perfect  faith  in  his  and  Mr.  Prothero's  assurance  of  the 
genuineness  of  each  document,  and  to  have  added  the 
really  invaluable  words,  "now  first  printed,"  in  every 
case^  would  have  endangered  nothing.  As  it  stands  at 
present,  the  man  who  chooses  laboriously  to  collate  the 
existing  editions  of  Byron,  can,  by  an  exhaustive  pro- 
cess, find  out  for  himself  what  is  new.  But  a  publisher 
has  no  right  deliberately  to  give  the  reader  so  much 
trouble. 

The  letters  included  in  this  volume  are  of  far  greater 
value,  of  a  positive  and  historical  kind,  than  those  in 
the  previous  one.     They  take  us  from  August,  181 1,  to 
the  close  of  1813.    They  open  with  the  sending  off  of 
the  MS.  of  the  two  first  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold," 
and  end  with  the  publication  of  "The  Bride  of  Abydos," 
when  Byron  was  in  the  full  flush  of  his  success  in 
London  society.    Except  for  those  who  search  for  new 
material  among  the  letters,  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  this  volume  to  readers  who  are  familiar  with  Byron's 
works  and  adventures,  is  the  supplementary  portion. 
Two  articles  contributed  by  Byron  to  the  "  Monthly 
Review "  have  been  unearthed.    One  of  these  is  a 
review  of  the  poems   of  the    Hon.   William  Robert 
Spencer,  to  whom  Mr.  Prothero  forgets  to  give  his 
title.    Spencer's  easy  verses  have  long  been  neglected  ; 
l3ut  the  specimens  which  Byron  gives,  not  without  some 
irony  and  a  good  deal  of  patronage,   represent  him 
favourably.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  critic  was  acute 
enough  to  praise  without  stint  the  lyric  beginning, 
"Too  late  I  stayed" — Spencer's  best   production, — 
and  to  quote  the  stanzas  which  affected  Sir  Walter 
Scott   so   deeply,    "What   empty  shadows  glimmer 
nigh  !  "  which  Scott  applied  to  the  loss  of  Abbotsford. 
Of  the  task-work  of  annotation  there  is  no  end,  or  Mr. 
Prothero  might  have  called  attention   to  this  latter 
circumstance. 

Byron's  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  were, 
perhaps,  worth  reviving.  He  quotes  in  them  Shake- 
speare, Horace,  Matt  Prior  and  Dr.  Johnson.  More 
readers  to-day  will  turn  to  the  very  curious  and  much- 
documented  record  of  Byron's  adventures  with  the 
infatuated  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  A  striking  portrait  of 
this  person,  in  the  dress  of  a  page,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Murray,  is  reproduced  from  the  original  painting. 
This,  presumably,  is  the  identical  costume  she  was 
wearing  when,  in  December,  181 2,  she  burned  Lord 
Byron's  effigy  at  Brocket  Hall.  Her  letters,  pulsing 
wnth  mad  and  unrequited  passion,  are  pathetic.  The 
strange  confession  which  she  wrote  for  the  benefit  of 
Medwin,  after  .Byron's  death,  is  of  extraordinary 
interest,  and  we  suppose  that  it  is  now  for  the  first  time 
published  in  full.  It  appears  from  it  that  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb  read  Byron's  Memoirs  before  Murray  burned 
them,  and  that  she  disapproved  of  their  destruction. 
Her  account  of  her  stabbing  herself  at  Lady  Heathcote's 
dance  has  a  certain  vraisemhlance  in  spite  of  her 
hysterical  verbiage.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  know 
that  any  part  of  this  vo'.ume  has  a  more  thrilling  and 
disquieting  effect  upon  the  reader  than  this  strange, 
voluble  wail  from  the  death-bed  of  Caroline  Lamb. 


ay 

h:\cr\body  knows  Moore's  indignant  squib  against 
Leigh  Ihml,  "The  Living  Dog  and  the  Dead  Lion." 
lUit^the  replv  is  not  so  familiar.  Where  did  "The 
C.iant  and  the  Dwarf"  appear?  Mr.  Prothero  thinks 
it  may  have  been  written  by  Leigh  Hunt  himself, 
but  we  believe  this  impossible.  The  lines  are  rather 
smart,  although  far  from  amounting  to  an  effective 
retort  to  Moore's  classical  piece  of  brutality.  We  will 
hazard  the  guess  that  they  were  written  by  John  Hamil- 
ton Reynolds.  The  time  has  certainly  come  when  the 
attacks  on  Byron  in  the  newspapers  of  1814  are  worth 
reprinting  as' literary  curiosities,  and  we  have  read  with 
interest  the  paragraphs  from  the  "Courier"  and  the 
"Morning  Post"  which  Mr.  Prothero  has  unearthed. 
We  do  not,  however,  understand  why  they  form  an 
appendix  to  the  present  volume,  since  they  manifestly 
refer  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  to  be  revealed  in  the 
next.  If  we  have  dealt  in  this  brief  notice  rather  with 
the  external  and  illustrative  parts  of  this  issue,  it  is 
because  the  essential  parts  are  so  well  known  to  the 
instructed  reader  that  they  could  only  be  treated  on  a 
scale  too  exhaustive  for  our  present  purpose.  We 
must,  however,  warmly  congratulate  Mr.  Prothero_  on 
the  steady  progress  he  is  making  with  what  promises 
to  be  by  far  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  edition 
of  Byron  which  the  worldhas  ever  seen. 

THE  YELLOW  SPECTRE. 

"China  in  Decay."     By  Alexis  Krausse.  London: 
Chapman. 

"The  New  Far  East."    By  Arthur  Diosy.  London: 
Cassell. 

THE  simultaneous  publication  of  two  books  on  the 
Far  Eastern  question  has  added  one  more  puzzle 
to  an  already  perplexing  situation.    The  author  of  each 
volume  has  set  out  with  the  laudable  intention  of  assist- 
ing public  opinion  to  arrive  at  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  issues  involved,  and  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
under  his  guidance.    Unfortunately  for  the  public,  these 
two  political  instructors  disagree  as  to  their  premisses, 
and  have  come  to  wholly  opposite  conclusions.  The 
uninstructed  reader,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  may,  with 
Mr.  Krausse,  look  upon  the  Chinese  nation  as  "  shame- 
lessly venal  and  rotten  to  the  core " ;  or,  inclining  to 
Mr.  Diosy's  view,  he  may  prefer  to  regard  the  inhabi- 
tants of  China  as  "for  the  most  part  good  people, 
industrious  beyond  comparison,  thrifty  to  a  superlative 
degree,  of  unequalled  patience  and  wonderfully  cheer- 
ful, dutiful  in  their  domestic  relations,  peaceful,  in- 
telligent,   fond   of  learning."     It   is   these  absolute 
contradictions  of  fact  that  are  the  stumbling-block  of 
every  student  of  Eastern  politics.     In  bewilderment  he  ■ 
turns  from  the  glowing  accounts  of  one  author  to  the 
morbid  pessimism  of  another  ;  and  if  he  persevere  to 
the  bitter  end  and  examine  the  whole  literature  on 
China,  he  will  find  that  no  two  authorities  ever  have 
arrived  at  anything  approaching  an  agreement  on  the 
subject  from  any  standpoint — social,  commercial,  or 
political.     The  reasons  for  this  are  varied  ;  but,  one 
and  all,  they  can  be  filtered  down  to  a  common  weak- 
ness.     The  missionary  regards  the  Chinaman  as^  a 
heathen,    and    is    naturally    inclined    to    paint  him 
morally  black — it  is  his  point  of  view.     The  mer- 
chant does   not  care   twopence  about  the   state  of 
Chinese  society,   and  when  he  writes  a  book  about 
China,  his  conimercial  mind  bursts  out  on  every  page, 
every  national  characteristic  being  viewed  in  the  light 
of  untouched  resources,  railway  concessions  or  likin 
barriers.     The  journalist,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
"take  a  line."    Half-measures  are  dull,  and  make  bad 
"  copy."    Therefore  we  get  Mr.  Krausse's  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  Chinese  and  everything  connected 
with  them,  coupled  with  a  violent— though  perhaps  not 
altogether  unjustified— attack  on  the  Government  ;  while 
Mr.  Diosy  spins  the  fantastic  argument  that  nothing  can 
be  achieved  by  Great  Britain  until  she  has  raised  a  great 
army  by  universal  conscription,  and  can  march  on  Paris 
or  St.  Petersburg. 

We  have  always  regarded  Mr.  Krausse  as  a  sound 
political  writer  ;  and  he  has  certainly  given  us  a  pains- 
taking review  of  the  whole  case  as  it  stands  in  Eastern 
Asia.  The  part  played  by  each  country  in  the  suc- 
cession of  events  which  has  led  up  to  the  present 
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situ;ilion  has  been  lucidly  and  even  daring-ly  explained. 
The  impeachment  of  British  policy  is,  as  we  have 
remarked,  quite  warrantable  ;  thoug-h  the  initial  blunder, 
it  should  be  stated  in  fairness  to  Lord  Salisbury,  was 
perpetrated  by  his  predecessor  in  office.  But  what  is 
wholly  inexcusable  in  our  opinion  is  the  slander  Mr. 
Krausse  has  thous^ht  fit  to  disseminate  about  the 
Chinese  people.  There  is  nothing-  easier  than  to  take 
an  extreme  view  on  any  large  question  ;  but  he  who 
writes  what  purports  to  be  a  handbook  for  the 
guidance  of  general  readers,  must  be  careful  about 
tacts  and  avoid  polemics  as  much  as  possible.  This 
Mr.  Krausse  has  not  attempted  to  do.  He  gives  us 
at  the  end  of  his  book  a  list  of  authorities, 
presumably  consulted,  extending  over  nine  pages. 
Among  them  are  admirable  works  by  men  who  have 
devoted  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  studying  the 
people  and  institutions  of  China;  and  if  Mr.  Krausse 
had  read  them  attentively  he  would  scarcely  have 
found  a  chapter  or  a  page  which  did  not  contain  some 
tribute  to  the  admirable  characteristics  of  the  Chinese. 
The  peasants  of  China  are  more  representative  of  and 
give  a  better  clue  to  the  national  character  than  any 
other  class  ;  for  the  village  is  the  cradle  of  the  nation, 
and  many  of  the  highest  mandarins  look  back  with 
affection  and  without  shame  on  the  humble  surround- 
ings of  their  early  youth.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  too  much 
to  ,say  that  the  whole  of  Chinese  life  is  impregnated 
with  the  love  of  the  soil  inculcated  by  heredity  and 
association.  Yet  Mr.  Krausse  dismisses  the  peasant,, 
who  is  tvpical  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  unaffected  in 
Ch  ina,  bv  the  most  casual  reference  to  his  existence  as 
an  integ-ral  part  of  the  Empire. 

The  view  taken  by  Mr.  Diosy  is,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  an  opposite  one,  though  he  has  attempted 
too  much  in  his  book  to  be  able  to  give  more  than  a 
passing-  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  Chinese  people. 
"The  New  Far  East"  aims  at  sketching  the  modern 
development  of  China,  Japan  and  Korea  ;  and  it  is 
natural  that  the  author  should  devote  the  greater  space 
to  tracings  the  evolution  of  Japan,  the  country  with  which 
he  has  so  intimate  a  personal  acquaintance.  In  insti- 
tuting a  comparison  between  the  peoples  of  the  Far 
East,  Mr.  Diosy  has  also  been  handicapped  by  his 
official  connexion  with  the  Japan  Society.  He  cannot 
say,  as  we  can  say  for  him,  that  individually  a  China- 
man is  a  better  man  than  a  "Jap,"  physically  or  men- 
tally ;  but  he  has  made  the  sound  suggestion  that  the 
people  of  Japan  are  far  better  fitted  to  set  about  re- 
iorming  China,  as  the  exploitation  of  the  empire  is 
called,  than  any  Western  nation.  On  the  political  side 
of  the  question  Mr.  Diosy  holds  remarkable  views  of 
his  own.  The  failure  of  British  policy  is,  in  his  opinion, 
due  to  the  absence  of  a  great  army  with  which  to  back 
our  claims.  Our  fleet  may  be  supreme  in  Chinese 
waters,  but  to  that  Russia  and  France  will  pay  little 
attention  ;  all  that  affects  them  is  whether  we  can  place 
troops  on  the  mainland  and  bombard  their  capitals. 
We  may  allow  that  things  are  tending  somewhat  in 
that  direction.  But  until  Russia  has  connected  her 
Trans-.Siberian  railway  with  Port  Arthur,  the  Power 
which  commands  the  sea  holds  the    key  to  China. 

In  spite  of  many  opposite  conclusions,  there  is  a 
point  upon  which  both  writers  are  happily  agreed. 
Whereas  the  merchants  and  concessionaires  care  about 
nothing  beyond  the  enrichment  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, Mr.  Krausse  and  Mr.  Di()sy  see  a  grave 
peril  looming  in  the  distance.  It  is  not  the  night- 
mare of  Dr.  Pearson  or  the  German  Emperor,  who 
perceive,  in  the  dim  future.  Yellow  hosts  pouring  over 
the  Ural  Moiuitains,  or  propelling  their  steam  jiuiks 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  round  the  Cape  ;  but  a  sober 
realisation  of  the  mercantile  spectre  which  the  com- 
mercial scramble  of  the  West  is  helping  to  raise  for 
posterity.  "  What  will  become  of  our  Chinese  trade 
when  the  Celestial  supplies  his  own  requirements,  and 
undersells  his  teacher  in  his  own  markets?"  asks  Mr. 
Krausse  in  conclusion.  "  How,  when  China  supplies 
the  world  with  inanufactiu'es  at  a  tithe  of  the  cost  of  their 
production  in  W'cstcrn  coimtries  ? "  And  Mr.  Di(')sy 
answers  him  by  designing  an  illustration  in  which  the 
Chinese  seem  to  be  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
world  with  every  modern  improvement  at  their  elbow 
a  prediction  which  is  in  all  probability  by  no  means 
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extravagant.  In  conclusion  we  recommend  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  Eastern  problem  to  purchase  both 
books,  taking  Mr.  Diosy's  facts,  while  adopting  Mr.. 
Krausse's  conclusions. 

LORD  SELBORNE. 

"  Memorials,  Personal  and  Political,  by  Roundell  Palmer,. 
Earl  of  Selborne,  Lord  High  Chancellor.  Part  II. [ 
1865-1895.    London  :  Macmillan.    2  vols.  1898.' 

T^HE  second  instalment  of  Lord  Selborne's  Memorials 
covers  the  eventful  period  between  1865,  when  he 
was  Attorney  -  General  in  Lord  Palmerston's  last 
ministry,  and  his  death  three  years  ago.  The  work  of 
editing  has  been  done,  as  before,  with  tact  and  dis- 
crimination by  Lady  Sophia  Palmer,  assisted  in  legal 
matters  b)-  Sir  Kenneth  Muir  Mackenzie  ;  and  although 
in  these  volumes,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  the  modeVn 
hasty  reader  may  be  inclined  to  complain  here  and  there 
of  prolixity  in  the  discussion  of  matters  chiefly  of  per- 
sonal or  domestic  interest,  the  many  admirers  of  Lord 
Selborne,  whether  as  lawyer,  as  politician,  or  as 
Churchman,  will  not  grudge  the  space  given  to  the 
development  of  a  great  character.  His  amazing  in- 
dustry—Lord Rosebery  spoke  of  it  as  "surpassing, 
perhaps,  all  that  is  known  of  human  industry" — his. 
power  as  a  reasoner,  his  eminence  as  a  judge  and 
as  a  law  reformer— all  these  were  known  ;  but  in  the 
Memorials  we  gain  an  insight  into  his  more  human 
qualities.  They  who  remember  him  on  the  Bench  or  on 
the  Woolsack  will  have  the  impression  of  a  judge,  suave 
and  mellifluous  indeed,  but  austere  and  reserved,  as  will 
they  who  knew  him  only  as  a  politician.  In  his  private 
life  and  in  his  correspondence  we  find  revealed  a  singu- 
larly lovable  and  gentle  nature,  which  evidently  inspired 
deep  and  lasting  aff'ection  in  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  closer  contact.  Lord  Tennyson  was  not  prodigal 
of  his  compliments,  especially  in  the  case  of  lawyers  and 
of  politicians,  and  we  feel  that  he  was  speaking  of  no 
common  man  when,  as  we  learn  from  the  epilogue,  he 
one  day  interrupted  his  reading  of  the  "Ode  on  the 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  at  the  line  "  In  his 
simplicity  sublime  "  to  indicate  Lord  Selborne,  and  to- 
say  "to  that  man  only  in  the  present  time  do  these 
lines  apply." 

The  difficulty  of  the  reviewer  in  dealing  with  the 
record  of  so  busy  a  life  is  that  it  is  impossible  within 
any  reasonable  space  even  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
great  questions  in  which,  as  Law  Officer,  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, as  Cabinet  Minister,  Lord  Selborne  played  a 
leading  part.  He  was  an  untiring  law  reformer,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  A.ct  being  by  no  means 
the  only  monument  of  his  energy  in  that  capacity. 
The  chapters  devoted  to  the  Irish  Church  Disestab- 
lishment, to  the  Education  Question,  to  the  Ritual 
Controversy  — as  acute  and  troublesome  in  the  seventie.s 
as  now — to  the  Geneva  Arbitration,  in  which  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  played  so  large  a  part ;  to  Foreign' 
Affairs,  and  the  Home  Rule  disrupture,  are  altogether 
full  of  interesting  and  suggestive  matter  that  would 
justify  ample  discussion  did  time  and  space  permit. 
Perhaps  the  most  instructive  study  all  through  is  that 
of  the  influences,  now  of  attraction,  now  of  repulsion, 
exercised  on  Lord  Selborne  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  At  no 
time  was  he  unreservedly  Mr.  Gladstone's  man  ;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hitter's  career  and  at  the  end 
of  them,  on  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  and  on 
flome  Rule,  we  find  Lord  Selborne  in  open  revolt. 
His  normal  attitude  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
dubious  acquiescence  in  measures  of  whose  wisdom  he 
was  not  convinced,  but  until  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  he  did  not  shake  himself  entirely  free  from  the 
ascendency  of  one  for  whom  he  so  long  entertained 
deep  aff'ection  and  admiration.  Lord  Selborne  indeed, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  generally  classed  with  the 
old  Whigs,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  niuch  more  akin 
to  the  Peelites,  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  Roundell 
Palmer  first  joined  his  following,  was  a  shining  light.. 
This  appears  at  the  very  outset  of  this  section  of  his 
life,  when,  on  Mr.  Gladstone  thrusting  forward  the  Irish 
Church  question.  Palmer  instinctively  ranged  himself  an 
opposition  to  the  new  departure,  while  Lord  Russell  is 
instinctively  supported  it.  This  is  what  is  meant  when 
in  later  years  Selborne  speaks  of  Russell  as  exempli- 
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ylinr  in  tlio  liiyliest  iloi^ioo  "  tlio  oKl  joalousy  of 

he  Cluircli,"  whereas  with  himsolf  tlio  Chuivli  was  ever 
rst  in  his  alToctioiis  ami  his  loyalty. 

'  On  tho  otlioi-  hand,   iliplomacy  aiul  toioii^ii  allairs 
('cncrally,   which  woio   tho  stroiij,>-  point  of   the  old 
Yhigs.'woro  docidodly   Lord  Solborno's  woak  point, 
\nd   his    views   on    Kastorn    and    .Mrioan  questions 
vould  not  be  aoooptod  by  any  patriotic  party  nowa- 
lays.     Lord  Russell  distrusted  and  opposed  the  Ciencvu 
\rbilration  into  which   Rainier  threw  himsolf  with  a 
■ertain   ardour  ;   but   before   that   wonderful  trlbuiial 
uid  loni;-  been  at  its  work,  his  views  of  its  cap:icity 
ind  its  value  as  the  inaui^urator  of  a  new  international 
i'ra  had  sustained  a  sad  sliakins,'.     The  spectacle  ol 
I  Swiss  who  did  not  know  one  end  of  a  ship  from 
mother,  a  Brazilian  whose  only  idea  was  to  curry  favour 
l.vith  the  United  States,  and  an  Italian  book-lawyer 
silting-  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  practical  naval  dis- 
lute  ^between  luiirland  and  America,  and  showinj<  their 
mpartiality  bv  uniformly  coming-  to  a  decision  before 
learinij  counsel,  was  too  much  for  his  ideas  of  judicial 
proprietv.    The  Brazilian  arbitrator,  who,  says  Palmer, 
''was  the  fairest  man  of  the  three,"  ignored  all  the 
itechnical  points  on  which  England  had  a  strong  case, 
and  "entered  upon  the  arbitration  as  if  there  were  no 
serious  question  except  as  to  the  amount  which  Great 
'Britain  ought  to  pay  ;  and  this  (if  I  Diay  judge  from 
a  conversation  I  had  with  him  in  his  own  house)^  he 
thought  we  need  not  much   care  about—'  Vous  etes 
riches,  tres  riches,'  he  said."     We  fancy  that  in  that 
little  anecdote  lies  the  germ  of  the  strange  uniformity 
with  which  arbitrations  go  against  England.    We  are 
supposed  to  be  "tres  riches,"  and  we  are  not  too  well 
liked  for  that  and  other  reasons,  and  the  rest  follows 
naturally.    It  is  aniusing  to  find  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  was  prepared  to  arbitrate  anything  and  everything 
with  a  light  heart,  appears  to  have  finally  screwed  his 
courage  to  the  sticking-place  and  refused  to  allow  the 
"indirect  claims"  to  be   raised  before  the  tribunal. 
A  short  calculation  convinced  him  that  the  amount  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  mulct  this  country  under  that 
head  was  represented  by  "a  figure  exceeding  the  sum 
total  of  our  national  debt." 

Lord  Selborne's  judgments  on  his  contemporaries  in 
public  life  are  generally  -well  balanced  and  carefully 
expressed.  As  is  natural  in  the  case  of  one  whose 
mind  is  essentially  orderly  and  conservative,  he  most 
favours  the  men  who  steer  a  middle  course.  He 
has  unlimited  confidence  alike  in  Lord  Salisbury  and 
in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  but  the  Radical  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Tory  Democrat  on  the  other  are  his 
abhorrence.  Although  working  together  and  even 
speaking  from  the  same  platform,  he  is  evidently  doubt- 
ful and  distrustful  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  last,  and 
the  only  really  savage  attack  in  the  correspondence  is 
one  on  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  provoked  by  the 
young  leader's  breaking  away  from  the  Salisbury 
^Ilnistry  late  in  1886.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
things  were  not  going  well  with  the  Government  at 
that  time.  Ireland  was  in  a  very  bad  way,  the  Unionist 
I  alliance  was  not  fully  cemented,  Mr.  Balfour  had  not 
come  to  the  front,  and  when  Lord  Randolph  threw  up 
his  portfolio,  it  was  believed  that  the  life  of  the 
Government  would  be  short.  Lord  Selborne  anti- 
cipated the  worst:  "It  will,"  he  wrote  in  December 
to  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  "be  a  sad  jubilee  indeed  for  the 
poor  Queen  :  you  do  not  give  the  Church  fourteen 
vears'  purchase,  but  I  am  sure  the  Church  will  not  fall 

without  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Monarchy  

And  all  this  to  be  accelerated,  if  not  caused,  because  an 
unprincipled  Catiline  or  Clodius  has  been  masquerading 
under  Tory  colours,  and  has  chosen  the  most  critical 
I  moment  possible  to  scuttle  the  vessel  of  State  which 
I  had  been  put  into  his  power."    This  total  failure  to 
I  appreciate  genius  is  exactly  of  the  same  order  with  the 
stupidity   of   the   respectable    "  boni,"   who  loathed 
'  Cajsar.    It  is  also  consistent  with  Palmer's  description 
of  Disraeli  as  a  tinselled  mummer. 

But  this  is,  it  is  fair  to  say,  an  exceptional  outburst. 
'  The  general  impression  left  by  the  memorials  is  that 
i  of  a  man  of  solid  ability  and  character  who  as  a  lawyer 
i  did  good  service,  and  possessed  qualities  of  statesman- 
'  ship  which  only  failed  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank 
because  the  law,  as  a  jealous  mistress,  left  him  so  few 


opporluiiilios  in  the  prime  of  life  of  followln;;  ( ho  i)onl 
of  his  inclination  for  public  lil'o. 


A  NOVTCLlSr  ON  ROME. 

"Ave  Roma  Iminorlalis:  Studies  from  the  Chronicles 
of  RiMiie."  By  I'"-  Marion  Crawford.  London  : 
Macmillan.  iS()S. 

R.  MARION  CRAWl-'OUn  knows  his  Rome  so 
well,  and  can  write  so  well  when  he  has  a  mind 
to,  tiial  he  could  not  turn  out  a  bad  book  on  such  a 
subject,  but  "Ave  Roma  Immortalis"  ought  to  be  a 
groat  deal  better  than  it  is.     It  reads  like  a  collection 
of  newspaper  or  magazine  articles,  written  in  haste, 
and  not  carefully  revised  before  publication   in  book 
form.      We  have  thus  faulty   arrangement,  Irequent 
repetition,  and  in  places  a  hurried,  turgid  style  that  is 
not  worthy  of  the  author.     When  Mr.  Crawtord  has  so 
many  valuable    and  interesting  things  to  say  about 
Rome   and   its  history,  why  does  he  jar  our  nerves 
by  expatiating  on  a  trite  subject  of  school-boy  declama- 
tion like  the  death  of  "  fair  young  Virginia,  stabbed  by 
her  father  in  the  Forum  ?"    This  is  the  sort  ot  thing:— 
"You  may  see  the  actors  in  the  Forum  where  it  all 
happened.    The  lovely  girl,  with  frightened,  wondering 
eyes  ;  the  father,  desperate,  white-lipped,  shaking  with 
the  thing  not  yet  done.  .  .  .  Then  the  deed.    A  shriek 
at  the  edge  of  the  throng  ;  a  long,  thin  knife  high  in- 
air,  trembling  before  a  thousand  eyes  ;  a  harsh,  heart- 
broken, vengeful  voice,  a  confusion  and  a  swaying  of 
the  multitude,  and  then  the  rising  yell  of  men  overlaid 

ringing  high  in  the  air  One  thinks  of  how  that 

man  liVed  afterwards.  Had  Virginius  a  home,  a  wife^ 
other  children  to  mourn  the  dead  one?  or  was  he  a 
lonely  man,  ten  times  alone  after  that  day,  with  the 
memory  of  one  flashing  moment  always  undimmed  in  a 
bright  horror?  Who  knows?  Did  any  one  care?" 
We  frankly  answer,  Nobody  cares  ;  and  we  add  that 
such  reflections  had  much  better  be  left  to  Mr.  Sheridan 
Knowles  or  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  It  is  padding,  and 
not  very  good  padding,  and  it  suggests  the  Adelphi 
rather  than  Roma  Immortalis. 

But,  fortunately  for  himself  add  for  us,  Mr.  Crawford 
is  not  often  like  this,  and  the  book  is,  with  all  its  de- 
ficiencies, a  valuable  vw/e  meciiin,  a  companion  which 
no  visitor  who  wishes  to  see  Rome  with  an  understand- 
ing eye  can  afford  to  leave  behind.     It  is  not  a  guide- 
book ;  indeed  the  methods  of  Baedeker  and  Murray  are 
openly  flouted.     Such  excellent  works  teach  us  much, 
says  Mr.  Crawford,  "  about  the  relative  positions  of  the 
old  buildings  ;  we  know  the  portico  of  the  twelve  Gods 
in  Council,  the  Temple  of  Concord,  the  Basilica  Julia, 
the  Court  of  Vesta,  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ; 
we  have  a  more  vague  notion  of  the  Senate  Hall  ;  the- 
hideous  arch  of  Septimus  Severus  stares  us  in  the  face  ; 
so  does  the  lovely  column  of  evil  Phocas,  the  monster  of 
the  East,  the  red-handed  centurion  usurper,  who  mur- 
dered an  Emperor  and  his  five  sons  to  reach  the  throne. 
And  perhaps  we  have  been  told  where  the  Rostra  stood, 
and  the  Rostra  Julia,  and  that  the  queer  fragment  of 
masonry  by  the  arch  is  supposed  to  be  the  '  umbihcus, 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  world.    There  is  no  excuse  for 
not  knowing  these  things  any  more  than  there  is  any 
strong  reason  for    knowing   them,   unless  one  be  a 
student."     Mr.    Marion  Crawford   does   not  neglect 
matters  of  topography  when  they  have  a  bearing  on  his. 
object,  which  is  to  present  a  living  picture  of  Rome  and 
its  people  through  the  ages,  but  he  never  aUows  his 
descriptions  to  degenrate  into  a  mere  catalogue.  He 
sometimes  errs,  as  we  have   seen,   in    the  opposite 
direction,  and  wanders  off  into  artificial  sentiment,  but 
we  do  not  know  of  any  writer  who  succeeds  better  in 
making  the  tragic  history  of  Rome  live  again  with  all 
its  grandeur  and  heroism  in  the  past,  all  its  decadence, 
rottenness  and  unspeakable  crime  in  later  days.  As 
might  be  expected,  Mr.  Crawford  is  at  his  best  in  his 
sketches  of  character,  and  many  of  the  portraits  he  has 
drawn  for  us  are  worthy  of  the  novelist  at  his  best. 
The  Borgias,  the  Cenci,   Rienzi,    the  Colonnas,  the 
Orsini,  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  scores  of  others,  down  to 
Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.,  are  sketched  with  a  master 
hand.     "  The  story  of  Rome,"  as  he  says  in  one  place, 
"is    a   tale  of   murder   and   sudden   death,  varied, 
changing,  never  repeated  in  the  same  way  ;  there  is. 
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blood  on  every  threshold  ;  a  traq-edv  lies  buried  in 
every  church  and  chapel."  In  all  this  'Mr.  Crawford  is 
at  home  and  makes  his  readers  at  home. 

And  this  simply  bring-s  us  back  to  our  starting-point. 
Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  when  the  time  comes  for  a 
second  edition,  as  we  are  sure  it  will,  must  really  sit 
down  resolutely  to  prune  the  exuberances  and  to 
correct  the  carelessnesses  into  which  he  has  fallen.  On 
P'lgre  33  he  says,  discussing  the  character  of  Cajsar.  that 
"what  strikes  one  most"  in  the  careers  of  such  great  men 
IS  "  the  tremendous  advance  realised  at  the  first  step," 
and  four  pages  later  he  falls  back  on  the  same  phrase 
in  discussing  the  same  subject,  and  remarks  that  "what 
strikes  one  most "  is— somethhig  quite  different.  Even 
■ivhere  he  does  not  contradict  himself  he  more  than  once 
repeats  the  same  idea  in  almost  the  same  words— a 
thing  natural  enough  in  a  series  of  magazine  articles, 
but  slovenly  and  provoking  in  a  book  ;  while  in  one  of 
the  articles  towards  the  end  we  have  irrelevant 
digressions  about  Herbert  Spencer  and  Darwin,  about 
the  Irish  question  and  the  German  Army  Bill  and  the 
Kulturkampt,  which  seem  to  have  no  object  but  to  pad 
out  the  bulk  of  the  second  volume.  If  Mr.  Crawford 
will  sit  down  and  revise  this  work  as  conscientiously  as 
if  It  were  one  of  his  own  novels,  cutting  out  all  that  is 
written  for  the  sake  of  writing,  he  will  have  left  in  one 
volume  an  admirable  handbook  to  Rome  and  its 
history, 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  BIRDS. 

"The  Farmer  and  the  Birds."    By  Edith  Carrington. 
London  :  Bell.  1898. 

"OOPULAR  writers  on  political  economy,  in  their 
lighter  moments,  are  very  fond  of  suggesting 
plans  to  _  millionaires  for  spending  surplus  wealth 
m  a  socially  useful  manner.  We  cannot  for  the 
moment  call  to  mind  any  method  of  scattering  golden 
seeds  that  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  a  great 
crop  of  benefit  to  the  country  than  the  presentation 
of  a  copy  of  Miss  Carrington's  book  to  every  land- 
owner, farmer  and  gamekeeper  in  Great  Britain. 
The  stolid  contempt  of  the  average  farmer  for  the 
notion  that  anybody  can  teach  him  anything  about 
his  business  is  almost  superhuman  in  its  perfection. 
It  is_  probably  the  most  complete  and  self-satisfied 
and  impervious  disdain  exhibited  by  man  under  any 
conditions.  But  allowing  for  all  that,  the  money 
spent  by  the  imaginary  rich  man  in  bringing  this  book 
to  the  notice _  of  agriculturists  would  not  be  wasted, 
for  Miss  Carrington  presents  her  case  so  convincingly, 
and  supports  it  with  such  an  array  of  incontestable  facts, 
that  the  stubbornest  farmer  will  hardly  venture  in  face 
of  them  to^  gainsay  his  own  stupidity  in  regarding 
his  best  friends  as  enemies  to  be  shot,  poisoned, 
trapped  and  pursued  to  extermination  by  every  possible 
means. 

The  disappearance  of  some  and  the  scarcity  of  many 
other  British  birds  cannot,  of  course,  be  wholly  imputed 
to  wilful  destruction.    The  extension  of  cultivation  and 
the  drainage  of  marsh  areas  have  been  responsible  for 
some   of   it,   but  not  probably  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  is  often  argued.     The  blame  lies  over- 
whelmingly upon  the  wilful  destroyer,  of  whom  there 
arc  many  varieties.    The  mere  collector— a  lout  with  a 
gun— who   presumes  to  call  himself  a  naturalist  has 
done  irreparable  damage  to  our  list  of  British  avi-fauna. 
These  creatures,  like  that  unspeakable  clergyman  who, 
two  years  ago  in  Lancashire,  shot  one  of  the  last 
hoopoes  recorded  as  appearing  in  England,  do  not  seem 
to  understand  that  ornithology  is  not  merely  the  collec- 
tion of  carcases  of  dead  things,  but  the  loving  observa- 
tion of  the  habits  of  living  things;  and  for  their  lust  for 
the  possession  of  a  few  dead  feathers  Frank  liuckland's 
advice  -"y\II  I  beg  on  behalf  of  the  wild  birds  is  not 
to   shoot  them  ;    leave  the  gun  at   home,  and  take 
the    opera-glasses  and  watch    their  habits  "—has  no 
attraction.   Of  the  detestable  business  of  bird  slaughter 
for   millinery   one   can  hardly  speak   with  patience. 
England  alone  imports  yearly  about  twenty-five  millions 
of  slaughtered  birds  for  hats.     It  appears  to  be  quite 
useless   to   protest  against  it.    The  game  preserver 
and  his  keepers,  again,  have  been  very  active  agents  in 
the  destruction  of  many  species.    But— and  especially 
-with   respect   to   the    smaller   birds— none   of  these 
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destroyers  have  done  so  much  harm  as  the  farmer. 
Under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the  birds  damage 
his  crops,  he  has  carried  on  incessant  war  against  them, 
shooting  all  species  indiscriminately  at  all  seasons,  and 
flattering  himself  that  his  action 'is  for  the  good  of 
agriculture.     It  is  to  his  ignorance  that  Miss  Carrington 
addresses  herself.    She  shows  him  that  these  winged 
creatures  which  he  destroys  unsparingly  are  the  best 
labourers  he  has,  and  the  cheapest  too,  for  the  little  toll 
they  take  of  fruit  or  sprouting  corn  during  a  small  part 
of  the  year  is  v^ery  small   payment  indeed  for  their 
Invaluable    services   in    keeping   down    the  multitu- 
dinous host  of  noxious  insects  that,  in  the  absence  of 
birds,  would  make  agriculture  impossible.     Many  of 
them— nightjars,  cuckoos,  lapwings,  wheatears.  wag- 
tails, and  others — take  no  payment  at  all.    They  are 
wholly  insectivorous.    Their  presence  is  all  clear  gain  to 
the  farmer,  who  shows  his  appreciation  of  It  by  shooting 
them  with  the  rest.       It  is  an  amazing  thing  that 
generations  of  life  in  the  fields  should  not  have  developed 
In  our  English  farmers  the  power  of  observing  natural 
facts  accurately.    They  see  the  w^oodpecker  breaking 
into  a  tree,  and  shoot  it  because  they  think  it  destroys 
the  timber,  when  in  reality  it  is  picking  out  the  vi'ood- 
borlng  insects  that  do  the  damage.    They  see  a  flock  of 
tits  hopping  and  pecking  about  their  fruit  bushes  in  the 
budding  time  and  find  a  number  of  the  buds  broken 
open,  and  so  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  birds  feed 
upon  the  buds  and  must  be  driven  away.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  birds  are  preserving  the  crop  by  removing 
tiny  maggots  from  infested  buds.    And  so  it  is  through 
a  long  list  of  birds  ;  the  very  act  of  service  is  mistaken 
by  the  farmer  for  destructiveness.     "  Can't  I  believe  my 
own  eyes  ? "  a  farmer  friend  Indignantly  asked  when 
expostulated   with  about  scaring  and  shooting  rooks 
on  his  hind;  "why,  you  can  see  'em  rooting  up  seeds 
and  young  shoots   whenever  you  like  to  look."  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  they  were  digging  up 
wireworms,   beetles,    slugs  and  grubs  of  all  kinds, 
cleaning  his  crops  of  enemjes  that  would  otherwise  lay 
the  fields  waste.   Miss  Carrington's  admirably  drawn-up 
tables  of  the  food  consumed  by  all  the  better-known 
birds   should  be   specially    useful   in  breaking  down 
Ignorance  of  that  kind,  and  showing  the  agriculturist 
that  he  has  his  choice  of  protecting  the  birds  and 
losing  a  little  of  his  seed  and  grain  and  fruit  by  their 
consumption,   or  killing  them  off  and  so  permitting 
aphides,    blights,    caterpillars,     cankers,  wireworms, 
ground    beetles,  weevils,  slugs,  snails,  maggots  and 
grubs,  cockchafers,  plagues  of  diamond-back  and  other 
moths,  turnip-flies,  locusts,  and  the  thousands  of  other 
insect  pests  to  eat  up  his  crops  altogether. 

Of  course  the  birds  take  some  payment   for  their 
work  ;  that  is  not  denied.    But  the  point  for  Insistence 
is  that  the  good  they  do  is  incomparably  greater  than 
the  harm.    They  are  not  merely  an   assistance  and 
advantage  to  the  farmer,  they  are  indispensable.  Miss 
Carrington's  statement  of  the  per  contra  account  of 
damage  admittedly  done  by  them  is,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
haustively fair.     Only  on  one  point  is  she  Inclined  to  ' 
underestimate  It  ;  we  think  that  she  does  not  fully  ap-  ■ 
predate  the  taste  of  thrushes  and  blackbirds,  and  to  a  ' 
slighter  extent  starlings,  for  fruit  in  the  cherry  season.  ' 
The  serious  charge  against  them  is  not  only  that  they 
eat  a  great  deal,  but  that  they  destroy  much  more  than 
they  eat.  We  have  seen  a  cherry  tree  completely  stripped 
before  seven  o'clock  in  a  single  summer  morning  by  a 
couple  of  thrushes.    They  peck  Into  each  fruit,  taking 
only  a  tiny  morsel,  while  the  rest  falls  ;  and  when  they 
have  done  you  will  find  the  ground  under  the  tree  littered  ■ 
with  useless  and  broken  fruit.    No  doubt  some  of  us 
would    rather    have    thrushes    and   blackbirds  than 
cherries,  but  that  is  a  preference  which  fruit-growers 
cannot  share.     The  reply  to  those  who  justify  the 
shooting  of  the  birds  on  the  ground  of  this  undeniable 
appetite  for  cherries  is  that  the  cost  of  scaring  them 
during  the  short  time  that  the  orchard  is  full  of  ripe  and 
imgathered  fruit  is  very  cheap  payment  for  the  bird's 
services  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 

There  is  one  statement  in  the  book  with  which  we 
thoroughly  disagree.  Canon  Tristram,  in  the  cours6 
of  the  preface  which  he  contributes,  speaks  of  the  mole 
as  one  of  the  farmer's  best  friends.  In  pasture-land  the 
mole  is  certainly  serviceable,  and  in  the  open  fields, 
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.here  cultivation  is  not  tluMOUKh.  tlio  hanu  he  does  Is 
robubly  counterbalanced  by  the  Rood  •  bv.l  m  |^arde..s 
e  is  by  no  means  desirable.     He  leeds  mamly  v.pon 
larthwonns.    which   are   .lot   nox.ous   m  ^'^^'^^^'^'^^^ 
•unnbers.     In  dry  weather  he  burrows  deep  y,  but  a  tor 
ans  he  di^s  oi.t  Ion-  tunnels  only  an  n.ch  or  two 

1  elow  the  surface  all  over  the  garden,  uprootm-  and 
lestrovin^:  everv  seedlin-.  The  heaviest  manunn-  .n 
,  welUordered  ^^arden  is  done  down  each  seed  row  and 
lon^^  that  line  worms  will  therefore  be  more  plent  ul 
1  an   in    the   interspaces.      Consequently   the  mole 

ntin^  for  worms,  almost  invariably  runs  h.s  tunne 
recti?  down  row  after  row.  spoiling:  an  entne  seed 
ed  in  a  very  short  time.    Has  Canon   Tristram  ever 
I  ded  WrJenin^  a^^ainst  moles  ?     It  is  a  heart-breaking 

''"ThatT" however,  is  beside  the  main  purpose  of  the 
x>ok.  Admirable  in  design  and  complete  in  execution, 
Mss  Carrington's  work  deserves  the  widest  possible 
Mrcul-ition  ^  If  the  practice  of  bird  extermination 
Eiltird  is  not  speedily  checked,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  may  give  up  trying  to  produce  crops,  and 
reS'n  the  land  to  insect  hordes.  In  default  o  the  rich 
:man  we  would  suggest  that  such  a  book  as  this  ough 
to  be  made  a  reading-book  in  every  village  school  It 
the  old  farmer  is  past  teaching,  the  young  people,  at 
least,  are  not  beyond  our  reach. 

A  PRESBYTERIAN  HYMNARY. 
"The  Church  Hymnarv.    Authorised  for  use  in  Public 
Worship   by  the  ' Church   of  Scotland,  the  Free 
Church   of   Scotland,    the    United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  The 
music  edited  by  Sir  John  Stainer,  M.A.,  Mus.Doc, 
&c.     London  :   Henry  Frowde.     Oxford  :  At  the 
Clarendon  Press.  1898. 
Y^A.NDOUR  is  not  always  a  bad  quality;  and  to 
prove  our  claim  to  it,  and  also  to  show  how  little 
^^  e  are  disposed  to  be  dogmatic  on  the  subject  of  this 
re-iew,  we  may  say  at  once  that  we  do  not  pretend  to 
have  plaved  carefully,  or  even  to  have  read, every  one  ot 
the  six  hundred  odd  tunes  in  the  volume  now  before  us. 
The  words  we  should  not  dream  of  discussing:  we 
presume   the    representatives   of  the   four  churches 
mentioned  on  the  title-page  have  in  some  way  struck 
an  average  ;  and,  as  the  book  is  selling  by  millions, 
it  would  seem  that  the  members  of  those  churches 
are  either  well  satisfied  by  the  doctrine  involved,  or 
willing  to  go  to  a    considerable  expense  to  gratify 
their  curiosity.    But  we  have,  in  a  fairly  conscientious 
manner,    sampled    the  tunes,  and   we  find   little  to 
blame.     Unfortunately,  we  find   as  little  or  less  to 
praise.    The  collection  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  best  collections  used  in   our  own  church.  The 
>-rammar  has  been  honestly  attended  to  by  a  capable 
professor.  Sir  John  Stainer  ;   but   accurate  grammar 
alone  does  not  make  a  fine  selection  of  hymn-tunes. 
What  is  wanted  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  fine  body  of 
hymn-tunes,    which    is    precisely    what    no  English, 
Scottish,  or  Irish  church  has  possessed  since  the  Reform- 
ation.    Were  we  to  go  through  all  the   tunes_  that 
have  been  used  since  that  event,  we  should  find  it  im- 
possible to  pick  twenty  to  compare  with  the  twenty 
noblest  German  chorales.    Placed  by  the  side  of  those 
magnificent,  sinewy  melodies,  our  melodies  are  felt  to 
be  feeble  and  pointless— often,  in  fact,  not  to  be  melodies 
at  all.    That  we  believe  to  be  the  result  of  the  use  of 
the  harmonised  tune  in  all  British  reformed  churches  : 
melody  has  been  thought  of  less  and  less,  and  harmony 
more  and  more  considered,   until  in  this  century  we 
can    hear    in    every    church   sickly,    sugary  hymns 
that   mi"-ht  have   come  out  of  a  love-scene  in  an 
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Stainer  thought  a  lilUe  sugar  in  the  Umes  might 
soften  the  bitlerncss  of  the  Calvinisl.c  theology  ;  any- 
how, it  is  fair  to  him  to  say  that  sugar  docs  no 
preponderate  in  this  volume.  At  the  end  wc  Inu 
sellings  of  the  To  Deum  and  other  canticles,  and 
some  Amens,  notable  among  the  latter  being  Sir  Jo  n, 
Slainer's  own  eireclive  Sevenfold  Amen,  and  the 
beauliful  Dresden  Amen  used  by  Waj^ner  in  "  1  ann- 
hauser"  and  "Parsifal"  and  by  Mendelssohn  m  the 
R e  fo r m a t  i  o  n  sy  m  p h o  ny . 


Italian  opera.  Such  harmony  as  that  in  the  pen- 
ultimate bar  of  Hymn  54  is  totally  unsuited  to  a 
tune  meant  to  be  sung  by  a  large  congregation.  Of 
course,  the  luxurious  style  of  tune  is  an  improvement  on 
the  operatic  flourishes  in  use  last  century  ;  but  we  shall 
never  get  genuinely  religious  and  manly  tunes  until  our 
composers^  try  to  write  tunes  that  express  definite 
religious  feelings  without  the  use  of  harmony.  The 
organist  comes  in  after  the  composer,  and  by  proper 
harmony  modifies  the  expression  so  as  to  suit  the 
various    stanzas  of  the   hymn.      Perhaps    Sir  John 


MR.   HAVELOCK  ELLIS'S  ESSAYS. 
"  Afiirmations."    By  Havelock  Ellis.    London:  Walter 
Scott. 

MR.  HAVELOCK  ELLIS  occupies  a  curious  posi- 
tion among  contemporary  writers  :   he  is  not 
quite  a  man  of  letters  nor  entirely  a  man  of  science, 
and  he  has  many  of  the  merits,  as  well  as  certain  ot  the 
faults,  of  both.    Criticism,  to  him,  is  a  branch  ot  an- 
thropology ;   but  then,  to  him,   anthropology  means 
much  more  than  it  means  to  most  people.    It  means, 
in  short,  the  whole  art,  science  and  fact  of  life  ;  and  to 
this  great  problem,  life  as  expressed  in  literature,  he 
comes  with  an  equipment  of  culture  which  few  other 
critics  of  the  day  can  boast  of.     He  shows  himselt,  m 
"Affirmations"  and  in  "The  Ne^.-  Spirit,"  a  cautious 
student  of  the  literature  of  most  times  and  nations;  and 
in  these  books  and  in  scattered  essays,  a  student  also  of 
painting  and  of  music,  a  traveller  and  an  observer. 
Caring  chiefly  to  consider  literature  on  that  side  which 
seems'to  appeal  most  intimately  to  the  present,  he  is  as 
conscious  of  tradition  as  the  most  conservative  of  critics, 
and  it  is  almost  a  prejudice  with  him  to  be  entirely  vvith- 
out  prejudice.    "  In  this  book,"  he  writes  in  the  preface 
to  "Affirmations,"  "  I  deal  with  questions  of  life  as  they 
are  expressed  in  literature,  or  as  they  are  suggested  by 
literature.     Throughout  I  am  discussing  morality  as- 
revealed  or  disguised  by  literature.    I  may  not  care, 
indeed,  to  pervert  my  subjects  in  order  to  emphasise  my 
opinions,  but  I  frankly  take  my  subjects  chiefly  on  those 
sides  which  suit  my  own  pleasure,  and  I  select  them 
solely  because  they  do  that  so  well."    The  book  con- 
tains five  essays,  on  Nietzsche,  Casanova,  Zola,  Huys- 
mans  and  "St.  Fiancis  and  Others."     The  last  is  a 
kind  of  epilogue,  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  writing  in 
the  book,  a  summing-up  of  many  questions,  scarcely  in 
any  sense  literary  ;  the  others  are  not  merely,  as  the 
preface  might  lead  us  to  imagine,  excuses  for  discussion, 
essays  round  about  writers,  but  minute  and  elaborate 
studies  of   Nietzsche  the  philosopher,   Casanova  the 
memoir-writer,  Zola  the   novelist  and  Huysmans  the 
artist  in  prose.    They  are  more  than  this,  if  you  like  ; 
but  they  are  never  less.     And  they  have  that  fine,  in 
England  that  rare,  quality  of  being  essays  about  literature 
which  are  not,  in  the  bad  sense,  literary.    There  is  little 
excuse  for  writing  any  more  books  merely  about  books 
(except  as  handbooks  and  histories  of  literature,  which 
have  their  educational  value).     What  must  always  be 
worth  writing  about  is  literature  in   its  relation  to 
general  ideas  and  in  its  relation  to  Hfe.    There  we  have 
a  chance  of  making  something  which,  in  its  turn,  shall 
be  literature  ;  or,  if  not  literature,  at  least  a  useful  and 
entertaining  branch  of  anthropology. 

The  study  of  Zola,  though  it  contains  some  good 
passages,  is  the  least  interesting  and  the  least  novel  of 
these  essays.    In  Huysmans,  Mr.  Ellis  has  a  more  con- 
genial subject,  and  his  analysis  of  that  singularly  in- 
structive  career   reminds   one   of  those  "essays  in 
contemporary  psychology"  which  M.  Bourget  wrote 
with  so  learned  an  insight  into  the  soul  of  literature 
before  attempting  his  vague,  tedious  and  irrelevant 
incursions  into  the  souls  of  people  in  society.    It  is  a 
study  of  the  whole  origin  and  tendencies  of  the  art  of 
Huysmans,   in  which  a  subject  discussed  in    one  of 
those   very   essays    of   M.    Bourget,    the    essay  on 
Baudelaire,  is  taken  up  and  carried  further:  the  much 
misunderstood   question    of   decadence    in    art.  In 
Casanova    Mr.     Ellis    has    a    still    more  congenial 
subject,  and  his  essay  on  Casanova  will  delight  every 
reasonable  reader  of  the  most  entertaining  memoirs  in 
the  world,  and  duly  scandalise  every  one  who  has  been 
foolishly  scandalised  by  Casanova.    No  writer  before 
Mr.   Ellis   has   ever   done   anything   like  justice  to 
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Casanova.  Even  the  Goncourts,  in  their  studies  of 
the  eij^hteenth  century,  but  rarely  refer  to  him  ;  John 
Addiny^ton  Symonds  mentions  him  sliij-htingly  in  intro- 
ducinjj-  tiie  inconceivably  inferior  Carlo  Gozzi  ;  even 
now  there  are  people  who  think  the  memoirs  were 
written  by  Stendhal,  as  there  are  people  who  think 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  written  by  Bacon  ;  and  for 
the  most  part,  serious  persons  are  as  shy  of  referring  to 
Casanova  as  if  he  were  a  pornographic  writer  for 
private  subscrib  ers  only.  Mr.  Ellis,  therefore,  comes 
forward  almost  as  a  discoverer  ;  and  he  comes  forward 
declaring  with  justifiable  confidence  that  here  is  "one 
of  the  great  autobiographical  revelations  which  the 
ages  have  left  us,  with  Augustine's,  Cellini's,  Rous- 
seau's, of  its  own  kind  supreme."  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  his  essay  is  more  than  a  statement, 
it  is  a  proof,  of  the  supremacy  of  Casanova  ;  and  it  is 
in  one  of  those  apparent  paradoxes  which,  carefully 
considered,  are  full  of  fundamental  truth,  that  he  re- 
minds us  of  the  particular  service — that  "athletics  of 
the  emotions  " — which  we  can  derive  from  the  particular 
quality  of  these  memoirs. 

In  what  might  be  called  objective  qualities  the  essay 
on  Nietzsche  is  no  doubt  the  most  valuable  of  Mr. 
Ellis's  essays.  It  is  a  subtle  interpretation,  at  once 
statement  and  commentary,  of  a  philosopher  of  our  day. 

There  remains  the  final  paper  on  "St.  Francis  and 
Others,"  and  here  Mr.  Ellis  sums  up,  with  an  admir- 
able serenity,  an  absolute  freedom  from  those  ideals 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  absorb  him,  his 
general  conclusions  on  the  questions  of  progress, 
civilisation  and  the  arts  of  life.  "Not  energy,"  Mr. 
Ellis  reminds  us,  "even  when  it  shows  itself  in 
the  blind  fury  of  righteousness,  suffices  to  make 
civilisation,  but  sincerity,  intelligence,  sympathy,  grace, 
and  all  those  subtle  amenities  which  go  to  what  we  call, 
perhaps  imperfectly  enough,  humanity — therein  more 
truly  lie  the  virtues  of  fine  living."  And  he  defines  his 
own  gospel,  that  tolerant  gospel  of  trust  in  nature, 
and  of  impartial  trust  in  nature,  which  we  can  never 
have  preached  too  often  in  a  characteristic  paragraph. 
"We  waste  so  much  of  our  time  on  the  things  that 
are  not  truly  essential,  worrying  ourselves  and  others. 
Only  one  thing  is  really  needful,  whether  with  this  man 
we  say  '  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  or  with 
that,  'Make  to  yourself  a  perfect  body.'  It  matters 
little,  because  He  who  points  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
came  eating  and  drinking,  the  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners  ;  and  he  who  pointed  to  the  body  sought 
solitude  and  the  keenest  spiritual  austerity.  The  body 
includes  the  soul,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  includes 
the  body.  The  one  thing  needful  is  to  seek  wisely  the 
fullest  organic  satisfaction.  The  more  closely  we  cling 
to  that  which  satisfies  the  deepest  craving  of  the 
organism,  the  more  gladly  we  shall  let  fall  the 
intolerable  burden  of  restraints  and  licences  which  are 
not  required  for  fine  living.  '  The  true  ascetic  counts 
nothing  his  own  save  only  his  harp.'  It  is  best  to  feel 
light  and  elate,  free  in  every  limb.  Every  man  may 
have  his  burden  to  bear  ;  let  him  only  beware  that 
he  bears  no  burden  which  is  not  a  joy  to  carry.  If  a 
man  cannot  sing  as  he  carries  his  cross  he  had  better 
drop  it." 

THE  POINT  OF  HONOUR. 

"Life  in  a  Modern  Monastery."    By  Joseph  McCabe. 
London  :  Richards.  1898. 

nPHE  latest  production  by  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe  upon 
"the  monastic  life"  is  a  distinctly  poor  contri- 
bution to  the  body  of  anti-Roman  Catholic  literature. 
It  is  poor  for  a  multitude  of  reasons,  but  chiefly  because 
the  writing  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  although  it 
makes  a  great  show  of  pretentiousness.  It  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  very  much  worth  one's  while  to  expose 
the  peculiar  faults  of  such  a  work  as  this,  if  it  were  not 
for  these  facts  :  That  it  appeals  to  a  certain  scandal- 
loving  section  of  every  public  ;  that  the  position  of  the 
author  as  one  who  has  left  a  professed  career  in  the 
Church  for  a  career  in  the  world  reasonably  excites 
the  suspicion  even  of  tolerant  men  ;  that  the  curious 
naturally  inquire  into  unfamiliar  ways  of  life  ;  and 
that  in  a  protestant  country  a  work  by  a  man  who 
has  avowedly  come  over  from  Rome  is  bound 
to  crca  te   a   sensation    outside    its   intrinsic  merits. 
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Into  those  intrinsic  merits,  however,  it  is  the  clea 
duty  of  the  critic  to  inquire,  and,  as  we  say,  it  i 
on  those  grounds  that  we  judge  the  book  to  be  un 
worthy  and  insignificant.  For  it  requires,  we  think, 
very  serious  and  even  artistic  necessity  before  a  m'a 
who  has  associated  with  certain  of  his  fellow-rnen  upo, 
terms  of  absolute  intimacy  is  permitted  to  shake  th 
dust  oflf  his  shoes,  and,  turning  round,  expose  all  th 
little  foibles,  the  little  weaknesses,  the  human  short 
comings,  the  occasional  excesses  of  him  whose  hand  h 
once  shook,  and  whom  once  he  called  "brother. 
There  is  a  certain  point  of  honour  surely  in  such  a  sc 
of  circumstances.  We  are  mortals  all,  and'day  in  and  da 
out  no  man  can  be  watched  incessantly  without  betrayi 
ing  his  mortality  to  a  keen  pair  of  eyes.  The  questio 
then  arises  as  to  whether  the  owner  of  that  keen  pair  c 
eyes  is  justified  in  publishing  his  conclusions  to  tli 
world  when  he  is  now  separated  from  that  fellowship  am 
daily  association.  He  can  be  justified,  we  contend,  01 
one  or  two  grounds  ;  but  on  not  one  of  those  grounds 
is  Mr.  McCabe  justified.  He  has  no  distinction  c 
style  ;  he  serves  no  cause  that  we  can  see  ;  he  make 
no  serious  contribution  to  controversy  ;  he  does  bu 
underrate  in  an  acutely  resolute  manner  all  the  doings 
the  sayings,  the  drinkings  and  the  eatings  of  thos. 
with  whom  he  was  once  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaint 
ance. 

We  have  small  patience  with  such  exposures,  if  ex 
posures  they  can  be  called.  The  point  Mr.  McCab 
seems  to  desire  to  make  is  this.  Francis  of  Assii- 
founded  a  certain  order  for  which  he  provided  a  fixe 
body  of  sufficiently  severe  rules.  Those  rules  have  i 
the  course  of  time  needed  considerable  relaxation,  an 
to-day  the  relations  between  the  Franciscan  practic 
and  the  founder's  original  ideal  are  by  no  mean 
approximate.  That,  of  course,  is  a  perfectly  huma 
development,  demonstrated  in  other  instances  b 
thousands  of  historical  examples.  Yet  it  is  on  tha 
evolutionary  and  inevitable  truth  that  Mr.  McCab 
bases  the  curious  attitude  of  scorn  and  derision  whic 
he  assumes  throughout  the  book  towards  his  unluck 
erstwhile  comrades.  As  a  man  of  the  world,  which  h 
now  complacently  professes  himself  to  be,  he  should  b 
capable  of  taking  a  vastly  different  standpoint,  of  re 
membering  the  natural  frailty  of  human  beings  livin, 
in  daily  contact  with  him,  and  of  reaching  to  this  cer 
tainty— which  is  surely  the  first  restraint  to  any  philo 
sophic  mind — that,  if  his  companions  often  displease 
him,  he  must  often  have  displeased  his  companions  wh' 
remain  dumb  and  inarticulate.  We  read  his  bool 
without  prejudice,  free  from  all  the  odium  ihcologicum 
But  as  we  read  it  was  impossible  to  forget  that  he  wa; 
telling  us  nothing  really  to  the  point,  nothing  of  extra 
human  interest,  nothing  that  deserved  sarcastic  reve 
lation  or  the  arrows  of  language,  although  in  thi; 
respect  he  was  certainly  not  wanting.  Then  one  hac 
to  remember  that  Mr.  McCabe  had  eaten  bread  anc 
salt  with  these  men,  whose  way  of  life  may  possib!} 
have  not  been  very  attractive  in  itself,  and  that  he  cer 
tainly  has  never  spared  one  of  their  defects,  physical  01 
intellectual.  It  seems  to  us,  as  we  have  said,  thai 
there  is  a  point  of  honour  in  such  a  case  which  almost 
commands  silence,  when  speech  is  so  obviously  un- 
justified by  any  magnitude  of  motive.  There  is  nothing 
here  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  world  to  know.  JusI 
as  we  siiould  not  tolerate  petty  revelations  of  clut 
organization,  club  quarrels,  club  drinkings  and  eatings, 
and  club  cabals  from  one  who  had  resigned  his  mem- 
bership, so  we  do  not  tolerate  the  gossip  and  tale- 
mongering  of  this  trivial  book.  We  are  sorry  that 
Mr.  McCabe  should  have  entertained  a  diflTerenl 
opinion. 

MISSION  LIFE  ON  THE  GOLD  COAST. 

"  Nine  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast."    By  the  Rev.  Dennis 
Kemp.     Macmillan.  1898. 

TV/TR.  DENNIS  KEMP  lived  for  nine  years  on  the 
Gold  Coast  in  the  service  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  over  whose  stations  in  the  district 
he  acted  for  some  years  as  general  superintendent.  In 
this  book  he  tells  us  the  story  of  his  life  in  West  Africa, 
and  gives  much  information  that  may  be  useful  to  young 
missionaries  who  intend  to  work  in  the  same  region.  Mr. 
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Up"  views  on  tlic  pollfuMl  tuUuo  ol  our  West  Coas 
ikMT  e.Us  are  worlln-  of  so.ue  coMsuleraluM,  as  those  ol 
i    ,  paralivelv  old  resident  and  a  d.ser,nunatu,K  cr.Uc 
•  us.  on  the  one  hand,  he  declares  ,t     -ther  odd  that 
,iis    ittle  colony  [tlamhia  .  so  cu-cu.ivsc, .bed  by  the 
•-end  a.Ki  so  useless  apparently  to  the  l;  nj;hsh  crown, 
not  handed  over  to  our  neij^hbours  "    lie  ,s  nune 
,pelul  about  the  Gold  Coast  colony,  however,  o.  1  c 
,otes  with  apparent  approval  the  statement  that  there 
e     twentv  jlhannesberjrs  at  the  Gold  Coast,"  and 
,ys  there  is     ^ood  reason  to  believe  that  the  supp  y 
r^gold  is  inexhaustible.-    Turninj^  from  opm.ons  to 
Js    L  book  is  disappointing,.     It  tells  us  nothmg 
,.w  l^eo^^raphically,  ethnolo^Wcally,  or  b.oloK^.cally  and 
^ves  a  ven-  imperfect  idea  of  the  country  and  its 
,iple      The  few  descriptions  of  scenery  only  rouse 
isnicion  as  to  the  author's  accuracy  as  an  observer 
e  lells  us  of  one  place  where  there  were  "  huddled 
.Tether  in  the  wildest  profusion  mangrove  and  cac  us, 
•ed   and   sedge,   thorn    and  briar,"   an  assoc.at.on 
,  f  plants  that  could  hardly  occur  except      /he  hot- 
ouse  of  a  botanical  garden.    The  literary  style  of  the 
ook  is  also  unsatisfactory;  it  belongs  to  the  class 
^hlch  aims  at  effect  by  speaking  of  fowls  as  '  the 
•athered  bipeds."    But  though  Mr.  Kemp  s  book  tells 
s  little  that  is  new  and  has  no  charm  of  language, 
e  have  read  it  with  pleasure.     For  it  the  author 
ave    not   the   knowledge  which    puffs    up,  he  cer- 
linly  has  the  charity   that  edifies.      His  references 
.  missionaries  of  rival  sects  are  always  friendly,  and 
is  relations  to   other   missions  seem  to  have  been 
Uvays  harmonious.    He  is  tolerant  of  native  customs 
nd  has  little  sympathy  with  the  rash  missionary  zea 
hat  would  instantlv  suppress  polygamy  and  clothe  all 
he  natives  in  European  dress.     Even  of  the  much- 
bused  West  Coast  trader  Mr.  Kemp  speaks  with  kind- 
ess  and  gratitude.     His  views  on  the  liquor  traffic 
how  an  unusual  power  of  seeing  both  sides     He  con- 
ludes    "first,  that  the  drink  traffic  [in  West  Africa] 
oes  not  tend  to  poverty  ;  .  .  .  •  second,  that  it  does 
ot  bring  in  its  train  the  untold  social  misery  with 
.  hich  we  are  so  sadly  familiar  in  this  country  ;  third, 
hat  it  does  not  tend  to  the  perpetration  of  crime.  It 
s  true  that  he  is  in  favour  of  ultimate  prohibition  ;  but 
>e  wiselv  remarks  that  "  we  cannot  expect  our  Govern- 
nent  to 'introduce  a  scale  of  charges  so  as  to  render  the 
ntroduction  of  spirits  prohibitive,  while  France  on  the 
)ne  side  of  us  and  Germany  on  the  other  are  admitting 
precisely  the  same  article  at  nominal  rates.     For  this 
.vould  only  encourage  smuggling."  _ 

There  is,  however,  one  personal  confession  to  which 
.ve  feel  bound  to  refer.  The  author  speaks  more  than 
Mice  of  his  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  tribes  to 
ivhich  he  was  sent.  He  gives  various  excuses  for  his 
"  scanty  knowledge  of  the  vernacular;"  and  once  he 
lets  us  feel  that  he  was  not  without  suspicion  as  to  the 
iccnracy  with  which  his  sermons  were  translated.  "At 
this  place,"  he  tells  us  (p.  76),  "we  had  a  large  con- 
o-reo-ation.  Our  company  included  Mohammedans  as 
'wel?  as  pagans.    My  faithful  cook  informed  me  that 

  had  interpreted  'berry  nicely.'     'Oh,  indeed  !— 

what  did  he  say  ?  '  '  De  same  as  you  did,  sah  !'  '  Well, 
what  did  I  say?'  Then  the  cook's  mouth  opened,  as 
isome  would  say,  from  ear  to  ear,  as  he  grinned  and 
confessed  that  he  had  quite  forgotten.  Evidently  he 
tliought  I  was  too  particular."  When  travellers  return 
to  E^igland  and  report  that  they  have  visited  mission 
stations  where  the  missionaries  do  not  know  the  language 
of  the  tribe  among  which  they  live,  the  statements  are 
dismissed  as  incredible.  But  they  are  here  confirmed 
by  one  of  the  missionaries  themselves. 

TWO  REPRINTS. 

"  Boswell's  Journey  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  with 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D."  2  vols.  London  :  Con- 
stable. 

i  "  Religio  Medici."    By  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  London: 
Bell. 

IHTHIS   is  the  age  of  pretty  reprints,  and  the  works 
I  1     before   us   amply   deserve   the   adjective.  But 
while  we  admit  the  prettiness,  and  while  we  are  glad 
to  see  continued  honour  done  to  two  unquestioned 
English  classics,  we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves  for 


what  readers  these  pleasant-looking  volumes  are  p  e- 
pared.    They  are  alike  in  one  respect,  .n  the  lot. 
absence  of  anything  like  editorial  apparatus.     We  I  m 
first   to  the  Hoswell.    We   have   been  unable,  .dtcr 
minute    examination,    to   gather   what   it  ivhich 
Messrs.  Constable  have  given  us,  or  rather  why  they 
have  given  us  what  they  have.    We  could  have  under- 
stood, as  a  curiosity,  a  reprint  of  the  original  issue  ol 
178s,  or,  as  a  working  property,  an  edition  brought  up 
to  date,  and  provided  with  all  the  latest  results  of 
investigation.    Ik.t  this  is  a  reprint  of  the  third  edition 
of  1786,  yet  enriched  with  notes  by  Croker,  which  have 
apparently  been   taken   from   the  last  volume  of  the 
i8v   edition  of  Johnson's    "Life."     The  title-page, 
through  an  error  in  punctuation  which  has  strangely 
evaded  the  proof-reader's  eye,  promises       notes  by  a 
commentator    unknown    to     fame,    called  broker 
Chambers."     In  any  case,   the  book  represents  an 
assorted  condition  of  information  ;  it  is  neither  quite 
old  nor  quite  new  ;  its  notes  are  from  sixty  to  seventy 
years  of  age.    We  confess  that  we  do  not  see  the  use  ot 
putting  Croker's  antiquated  and  yet  not  ancient  stutt 
into  pretty  green  silk  covers  with  a  primrose-coloured 

label.  1  „^ 

The  reprint  of  the  "Religio  Medici'     makes  no 
pretension  at  all  to  being  annotated.     It  is  a  very 
handsome  quarto,  on  finest  paper,  with  bo  d  type,  in  a 
pale  yellow  cloth  binding  made  to  look  like  vellum  at 
the  back.     An  editorial  note  says  that  the  reprint 
follows  the  author's  text  as  it  was  "  edited  with  niuch 
care  by  Simon  Wilkin  in  1836."    We  do  not  wish  to 
over-emphasise  the  fact  that  Wilkin's  edition  appeared 
in  1835,  but  this  inexactitude  on  the  very  threshold 
tends  to  reduce  our  confidence.     If  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Religio  Medici  "  was  wanted,  we  do  not  see  that  tne 
want  has  been  filled  by  a  reprint  from  one  ot  the  tiye 
volumes  of  works  which  Wilkin  issued  more  than  sixty 
years  ago.    No  title-page  is  given,  but  the  engraved 
frontispiece  which  did  duty  for  a  title  is  facsimiled  on 
the  back  of  the  observations  signed  A.  B.     By  exam- 
ining this,  we,  discover  that  it  has  been  taken  either 
from  the  fourth  or  fifth  edition  of  1645.    This  is  as  near 
as  we  can  get  to  an  indication  of  authority.    But  the 
baldness  of  the  text  is  quite  baffling  ;  we  have  failed  to 
unravel  the  editor's  scheme  in  producing  it.  Curiously 
enough  the  "  Religio  Medici"  is  perhaps,  after  Shake- 
speare, the  most  over-edited  work  in  the  language.    1  he 
188^  issue  by  the  late  Dr.  GreenhiU  marks  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  punctilious  annotation.    Yet  if  he  went  too  tar, 
the  present  editor  surely  does  not  go  far  enough  ;  he 
does  not,  indeed,  go  anywhere  at  all.     We  have  to 
repeat  that  both  of  these  are  pretty  books,  but  that  we 
do  not  quite  perceive  their  object  nor  whom  they  are 
supposed  to  address. 

A  HUMOURIST  IN  LAPLAND. 
"  Through  Arctic  Lapland."    By  Cutliffe  Hyne.  Lon- 
don :  Black. 

A  S  an  acute  observer  of  men  and  women,  even  in 
/v  regions  where  men  and  women  do  not  particularly 
invite  observation,  Mr.  Hyne  has  some  claims  on  the 
reader's  patience  ;  but  why  so  inexpressibly  and  labori- 
ously funny  at  every  turn?  Everything  is  sacrificed 
to  the  manufacture  of  jokes.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  because  the  author  evidently  has  in  him  some 
of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  interesting  writer 
of  travel,  and  more  than  one  passage  in  his  book  seems 
to  show  that  he  has  some  of  the  naturalist's  facility  tor 
seeing  the  right  thing  to  record. 


THE  DECEMBER  REVIEWS. 

ADILIGENTstudent  of  the  Reviews  for  December  will  almost 
inevitably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Great  Britain  has 
no  friends.  If  the  monthly  publicist  is  to  be  trusted  as  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  con- 
clude that  Britain's  "splendid  isolation"  is  still  mamtamed. 
But  as  there  is  an  exception  to  every  rule,  so  there  is  one 
country,  apparently-according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain— where 
we  may  look  for  support,  namely,  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  "  Scribners "  makes  the  new-found  friendship 
of  the  American  Republic  for  England  the  theme  of  an  essay 
which  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  way  to  say  things  with 
which  every  one  should  be  familiar.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  taken 
a  point— with  due  acknowledgment-from  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  s 
"  Control  of  the  Tropics,"  and  revived  a  passage  or  two  from 
his  own  utterances  on  Colonial  and  Imperial  affairs. 
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In  the  "  Foitniylilly  ■' — a  capital  miniber  as  usual— Mr.  J.  T. 
Wills  seeks  by  implication  to  show  that  Great  Britain  has  not 
treated  France  quite  as  considerately  as  might  be  desirable.  It 
is  startlinif  to  learn  that  the  P'rench  care  nothing  about  Africa 
but  a  great  deal  about  logic.     Great  J^ritain,  in  Mr.  Wills' 
opinion,  has  been  wholly  illogical,  unless  it  be  logic  to  postulate 
that  she  must  have  what  she  wants — "which  is  bullying.'  M. 
Decle  ha\ing  written  in  last  month's  '"Fortnightly"  in  a  strain 
not  altogether  calculated  to  please  his  countrymen,  Mr.  Wills, 
we  take  it,  considers  it  a  chivalrous  duty  this  month  to  return 
the  compliment.    "  Diplomaticus  "  in  another  part  of  the  same 
review  skilfully  examines  the  case  of  Fashoda.     He  shows 
France  to  have  been  deliberately  working  with  a  view  to  "jump  " 
British  claims  ;   M.  Uelcasse  is  found  guilty  of  bearing  false 
witness  when  called  upon  to  disavow  ?ilarchand  ;   and  the 
vindication  of  Lord  Salisbury's  whole  Foreign  Policy  is  established 
by  his  knowledge  of,  and  preparedness  for,  the  movements  of 
France  in  the  Nile  \'alley.    "Diplomaticus"  writes  with  the 
force  of  conx  iCtion,  but  his  article  pales  before  that  with  which 
the  "  Contemporary  "  opens.     Evidence,  not  very  difficult  to 
collect,  but  in  this  instance  uncomfortably  abundant,  is  brought  to 
bear  conx'icting  the  Republic  of  treacherously  pretending  friend- 
ship for  Great  Britain  in  order  to  cloak  her  anti-British  intrigues 
and  enterprises.    To  carry  out  her  policy  France  has  "incited 
Turkey,  Russia,  Abyssinia  and  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the 
Mahdi  to  combine  again  her  friends  the  English,  and  bring 
about  a  costly  and  sanguinary  war  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.' 
The  manner  in  which  M.  Hanotaux  sought  to  win  a  world-wide 
reputation  "a  la  Richelieu"  has  no  parallel  in  history,  says  the 
"Contemporary."     The  British  Foreign    Office  beheved  the 
French,  "  whose  honour  is  their  lives  1"    The  sarcasm  is  biting 
and  just.    If,  in  the  perusal  of  this  article,  we  should  suppose 
with  a  sense  of  relief  that  at  least  Germany  has,  after  sev  eral 
years  of  misunderstanding,  turned  out  to  be  a  friend,  we  are 
■destined  to  further  disillusionment  when  we  come  to  the  last 
item  in  the  "Contemporary,"  entitled  "The  Arch-Enemy  of 
England."    The  arch-enemy  is  Germany.     Hardly  more  en- 
couraging is  the  survey  taken  by  Mr.  Edward  Dice)',  Mr. 
Henry  liirchenough,  and  Mr.  John  Macdonell  in  the  "Nine- 
teenth  Century."     "  For  various  reasons,"  says  Mr.  Dicey, 
"England  can  never  count  upon  the  cordial  sympathy  of 
the  mainland  Powers  of  Europe."    As  England  is  the  only 
Power  in  Europe  which  is  not  "mainland,"  that  we  suppose  is 
jVIr.  Dicey's  v.  ay  of  indicating  Britain's  isolation  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.    In  his  usual  solid  style  Mr.  Dicey  explains  how 
our  trusteeship  on  the  Nile  has  been  hampered,  and  declares 
that  the  recontiuest  of  the  Soudan  has  indefinitely  postponed  the 
hour  when  it  will  be  possible  to  e\acuate  Egypt.    Mr.  Birch- 
enough  acutely  warns  us  that  to  give  France  any  special  rights 
in  the  Nile  \'alley  would  be  to  in\  ite  in  the  Soudan  a  repetition 
of  the  tactics  which  have  nearly  distracted  British  Colonists  in 
Newfoundland,  whilst  Mr.  Macdonell  urges  that  we  should  do 
in  Egypt  what  France  has  done  in  Tunis — declare  that  we 
intend  to  remain  because  our  rule  is  good  for  Egypt.  Certain 
moral  considerations  involved  in  these  c|uestions  are  re\  iewed 
in  "  Blackwood,"  v.-hich  criticises  the  selfish  theories  that  might 
is  right,  and  that  intervention  is  only  justified   in  defence 
of  a  nation's  own  interests. 

The  Egyptian  question  has  driven  the  Chinese  imbroglio 
almost  out  of  the  reviews  this  month.  The  Rev.  Gilbert 
Reid,  in  a  rather  dull  number  of  the  "  National,"  devotes 
four  or  five  pages  to  an  attempt  to  prove  that  no  door 
which  was  open  in  China  before  is  now  shut,  but  that 
certain  doors  xvhich  were  shut  are— shall  we  say — ajar  ?  The 
"  National "  rex  erts  to  the  Dreyfus  question,  which,  among 
English  periodicals,  it  has  made  peculiarly  its  own,  and  Mr.  F.  C. 
Conybeare  concludes  that  the  action  against  Colonel  Picquart 
is  an  infamy  in  many  ways  worse  than  either  the  original 
Dreyfus  verdict  or  the  acquittal  of  Esterhazy.  A  nation  which 
treats  its  own  sons  so  brutally  can  hardly  be  expected  to  respect 
the  susceptibilities  of  a  neighbour.  If,  as  "Blackwood"  says, 
public  morality  always  lags  behind  morality  in  private  relations, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  recent  developments  of  French  policy 
abroad.  Trade  is  the  subject  of  two  weighty  articles— one  in 
the  "  Nineteenth"  by  Miss  Agnes  Lambert,  who  thinks  we  are 
in  danger  of  forgetting  the  "profound  aphorism"  of  Pitt,  that 
"  British  policy  is  British  trade,"  and  the  other  in  the  "  Con- 
temporary" by  Lord  Farrer,  wjio  out-Cobdcns  Cobden  in  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  "a  trade  which  benefits  other  nations 
must  be  a  benefit  to  ourselves."  Such  economic  visions  may 
satisfy  the  Cobden  Club  :  its  utmost  merit,  of  course,  is  its 
l)lausibility.  Mr.  Mallock  elects,  in  the  "  Nineteenth,"  to  show 
liow  little  the  Church  of  England  has  to  teach,  and  Mr.  Bradley 
Martin,  junr.,  graciously  concedes  that  even  millionaires  have 
their  uses.  Lord  Northbrook,  in  the  "  National,"  grapples  with 
the  alternatives  before  the  Indian  fiovernment  in  dealing  with 
the  currency  question,  and  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley  utilises 
his  recent  visit  to  Liwanika  as  an  excuse  for  writing  in  both 
the  "  National "  and  "  Blackwood  "  on  South  Africa. 

THE  WILLIAM  MORRIS  SALE. 

"XXTILLIAM  MORRIS  was  probably  even  more  of  a  lover  of 
^  ^     books  than  a  lover  of  Socialism,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  sale  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  few  days  at 
•Sotheby's.     Every  book  collector  would   naturally  want  to 


obtain  something  at  this  sale,  but  even  so  the  a\  erage  of  price 
paid  has  exceeded  all  reasonable  estimates. 

Over  one  book  alone,  the  very  fine  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Bible 
executed  by  an  Anglo-Norman  scribe  about  the  year  1300,  wit! 
165  beautifully  painted  and  illuminated  h'storiated  and  'orn.i 
mental  initials,  a  profit  of  about  £100  was  realised,  the  pnn 
paid  for  it  on  Monday  by  Mr.  Quaritch  being  ^^302.  ( 1, 
another  Latin  Bible,  but  a  portion  only,  written  area  1280  Iji 
an  Anglo-Norman  or  Northern  French  scribe,  with  78  lar^i 
and  finely  illuminated  and  painted  initials,  a  profit  of  about  £(x. 
was  made,  although  the  volume  only  realised  ^^^139.  Othei 
instances  might  be  quoted  ;  indeed,  the  time  and  devotion  whicl 
the  early  scribes  and  illuminators  expended  in  decorating  th( 
Bible  has  only  been  fully  recognised  during  the  last  decad( 
by  book  collectors  and  lovers  of  earlier  forms  of  art  workman 
ship.  Where  there  was  one  collector  fifteen  years  age,  th' 
are  now  perhaps  a  score,  and  the  prices  of  yesterday 
ridiculous  as  compared  with  those  of  to-day.  The  textual  \  j 
of  the  early  MS.  Bibles  have  no  sort  of  consideration  or  inte- 
for  the  average  collector  :  the  charm  is  exclusively  centred 
the  beautiful  writing  or  in  the  elaborate  decorations.  Ever 
so  late  a  MS.  as  that  of  Fenestella,  "  De  Romanorun 
Magistratibus,"  the  work  of  an  Italian  scribe  of  about  1470 
purchased  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Buchanan,  M.P.,  shows  an  advance 
from  /5  10s.  to  ^13.  A  little  Sketch  Book  of  Hours  of  th( 
fifteenth  century  jumps  from  £14  10s.  to  ^40  ;  whilst  the  verj 
fine  Gratian,  "Decretales,"  the  work  of  an  Anglo-Norman  scribi 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  36  finely  painted  initials  remark 
able  for  the  costume  and  the  high  finish  of  the  details,  shovvs  r 
profit  of  something  like  £so. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  "lot"  was  a  twelfth-centui\ 
MS.  of  Hegesippus,  "  De  Excidio  Jud;^?orum  lib.  V.",  a  work  'i 
little  importance  in  itself ;  but  its  Winchester  binding,  of  whiri 
extremely  few  specimens  now  exist,  gave  it  a  value  not  realist- 
in  the  Phillipps'  sales,  about  eight  3'ears  ago,  when  it  fetchc. 
i^i3,  as  against  ^180  paid  for  it  on  Wednesday  by  Mr.  Yate 
Thoinpson. 

Of  early  printed  books  "The  Goodly  Historie  of  the  Foui 
Sonnes  of  Aimon,"  a  copy  of  the  exceedingly  )-are  edition  printer 
by  Copland,  1554,  went  from  ^54,  Osterley  Park  sale,  to  ^81  ; 
Petit's  edition  of  Dyonisius  Carthus,  "  Elucidissima  in'^cli- 
Pauli  Epistolas  Commentaria,"  Paris,  1531,  was  purchased 
9.f.  and  has  now  sold  for  £6 ;  the  Yemeniz  copy  of  1 
"  Calendrier  des  Bergiers,"  Lyons,  1510,  has  gone  from  2y~ 
francs  to  ^41,  whilst  the  copy  of  the  edition  printed  at  Troye- 
by  N.  U.  Rouge,  1529,  which  realised  ^13  5J.  at  the  Lake- 
lands sale  in  1891,  was  now  sold  for  ^30.  A  fine  copy  of  the 
very  rare  work  from  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Press,  "  Carta  feod 
Simplicis  cum  litera  Atturnatoria,"  a  little  tract  of  thirty  leaves, 
cost  ten  guineas  and  has  now  realised  ^25.  A  portion  onlv  n, 
a  very  rare  Pynson  book,  S.  Bonaventura,  "The  Myrrour  of'tlK 
]Messyd  Life  of  Jh  esu  Cryst,"  has  advanced  in  eight  years  froii; 
£4  loj.  to  ^18  los.  Horace  Walpole's  copy  of  that  lively  ant' 
highly  interesting  description  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes  by  the 
Turks,  Caoursin,  "  Obsidionis  Rhodite  Urbis  Descriptio,"  14'/  , 
has  been  sold  three  times  within  about  eleven  years,  its  pcdigvcr 
being  as  follows:  Lord  Crawford,  1887,^18  ios.;  M.  Gennadiu>. 
1895,  ^30  ;  W.  Morris,  1898,  £31  10s. 

We  have  already  quoted  one  instance  in  which  the  binding 
of  a  book  was  a  much  more  important  consideration  than  the 
book  itself  Another  example  may  be  quoted  in  connexion  with 
the  edition  of  Hippocrates,  "  Epidemiorum  liber  sextus"  1532, 
in  a  contemporary  English  binding  with  the  monogram  of  John 
Reynes  on  both  covers  ;  this  volume  was  sold  by  one  bookseller 
to  another  for  £7  i^s.,  and  Mr.  Morris  purchased  it  for  ten 
guineas  ;  it  now  sells  for  /40  10.9.  The  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  Gerard's  "  Herball,"  1597,  advances  from  four  guineas  to 
^13;  the  Lakelands  copy  of  Glanville,  "  Bartholomeus  de 
Proprietatibus  Rerum,"  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1496, 
advances  from  nine  guineas  to  £17  los.  ;  whilst  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan's  copy  of  Higden's  "  Polycronycon  "  printed  by  Peter 
Treveris,  shows  ^^17  5.?.  as  against  the  £12  los.  of  eight  years 
ago. 
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f/iahe  no  exception. 
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NOTES. 

THERE  is  no  ground  for  alarm  in  the  matter  of  the 
Niger  Coast  Convention.  There  is  no  friction 
between  the  two  Governinents  and  no  change  of  policy. 
The  delay  in  the  ratification  of  the  convention  is  due 
solely  to  the  change  of  Ministry  at  Paris.  Changes  of 
Government  frequently  and  naturally  cause  some  delay 
in  such  matters  in  every  country.  Moreover,  the 
French  Government  is  of  course  much  pre-occupied 
with  the  Dreyfus  affair.  The  signing  of  a  protocol  ex- 
tending the  time  was  quite  in  the  usual  course. 

We  suppose  we  ought  to  take  very  solemnly  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  farewell.  But  even  the  spectator, 
not  to  speak  of  the  player  in  the  political  gaine,  must 
admit  that  this  "adieu"  has  a  ridiculous  side.  Who 
could  but  appreciate  the  humour  of  the  thing  when 
you  have  two  political  leaders,  either  a  bit  fatigue, 
solemnly  facing  one  another  across  a  table,  the  one  pass- 
ing over  a  letter  to  say  that  he  has  always  done  his  duty 
but  can  stand  it  no  longer  ;  the  other  replying  that 
his  friend  has  always  done  his  duty,  and  that  he  is  not  at 
all  surprised  that  he  can  stand  it  no  longer.  There  is  no 
possible  objection  to  this  mutual  consolation  ;  but  as 
these  testimonials  were  intended  for  public  perusal, 
they  should  have  been  couched  in  intelligible  English. 
Sir  William's  letter  might  mean  many  things,  if  it  could 
mean  anything.  It  might  be  a  genuine  resignation  ;  it 
might  be  just  a  move  to  draw  Lord  Rosebery,  a  move 
which  we  think  would  not  gain  its  object.  In  that 
case,  however,  the  letter  would  probably  have  been 
addressed  to  "My  dear  Ellis"  rather  than  to  Mr. 
Morley.  However,  all  anxiety  on  that  point  is  allayed  ; 
we  know  now  that  the  letter  was  a  final  abdication. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  express,  for  we  do  not  feel, 
the  slightest  regret  at  Sir  William  Harcourt's  with- 
drawal froin  the  leadership.  Mercenaries  are  an  ugly 
factor  in  public  life.  Mercenary,  in  the  sense  of  being 
the  soldier  indiff"erently  of  either  party.  Sir  William  indeed 
was  not,  but  inercenary  he  was  in  the  far  worse  sense 
of  being  at  the  service  of  any  principle  or  policy  that 
could  pay  hiin  in  the  form  of  party  advantage.  Sir 
William  has  written  his  own  condemnation  in  claiming 
as  the  great  merit  of  his  life  absolute  devotion  to  party. 
We  take  him  at  his  word  ;  we  care  nothing  for  the 
somewhat  squalid  jealousies,  criticisms  and  suggestive 
hints  of  his  many  friends.  Mere  partisanship  is  one  of 
the  most  sinister  ideals  a  public  man  can  put  before  him. 
It  is  well  that  its  most  consistent  worshipper  has  failed, 
and — we  give  him  full  credit  for  it — sees  that  he  has 
failed. 


Probably  private  matters  have  largely  decided  Sir  Wil- 
liam's choice  of  his  opportunity.  He  is  over  seventy,  and 
looks  and  feels,  if  one  may  judge  from  his  appearances 
in  public,  every  year  of  his  age.  For  some  time  past 
his  only  real  interest  in  life  has  been  his  son's  success  ; 
and  now  that  Mr.  L.  V.  Harcourt's  prospects  are 
assured  by  his  engagement.  Sir  William  can  retire 
from  active  politics  with  a  light  heart.  He  will  of 
course  be  ofi"ered  a  peerage  as  soon  as  his  friends^  come 
back  to  power.  For  the  present  he  will  remain  "a 
private  Member "  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
cannot  say  we  envy  the  man  who  will  have  to  lead  the 
Opposition  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  sitting  modestly 
at  the  end  of  the  Front  Bench  in  his  private  capacity. 

As  to  Sir  William's  successor,  three  prominent  names 
may  be  eliminated  from  the  list  of  candidates  at  once. 
Mr.  John  Morley  has  announced  his  intentioii  of 
devoting  the  next  few  years  of  his  life  to  writing 
Mr.  Gladstone's  life,  and  besides,  we  do  not  believe 
that  a  statesman  of  Mr.  John  Morley's  religious  views 
could  ever  lead  a  party  in  this  country.  Mr.  Asquith 
is,  to  all  appearances,  "in  Fortune's  Bridewell  whipt  to 
the  laborious  task  of  bread"  at  the  Bar.  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  is  not  in  robust  health,  and  he  has  never  quite 
succeeded,  with  all  his  eloquence,  in  shaking  off  the 
provincial  solicitor.  There  remain  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  and  Sir  Edward  Grey.  _  A  considerable 
section  of  the  younger  Radicals  are  in  favour  ot  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  whose  courage,  common  ^  sense  and 
ancient  lineage  they  admire.  The  objections  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey  are  his  youth,  and,  in  certain  quarters, 
the  fact  that  he  is  Lord  Rosebery's  lieutenant.  Sir 
Henry  Cainpbell-Bannerman,  who  is  a  superior  sort  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  will  almost  certainly  be  the  man;  but 
the  matter  will  not  be  settled  even  provisionally  until 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  February. 

There  is  an  honourable  tradition  in  English  public  life 
that  a  colleague  or  subordinate  is  never  to  be  thrown 
over,  no  matter  into  how  bad  a  scrape  he  has  got  himself 
or  others.  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  scrupulous  adherent  to 
this  unwritten  law,  and  twice  in  the  last  ten  years  he  has 
suffered  unpopularity  rather  than  abandon  an  unlucky 
or  over-zealous  lieutenant.  In  the  Parliament  of  1886 
the  Conservative  party  were  angry  with  the  Premier 
because  he  would  not  sacrifice  Mr.  Secretary  Matthews 
to  the  Miss  Cass  agitation,  and  in  the  Chinese  distress 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  Lord  Salisbury  might  have 
escaped  a  good  deal  of  fault-finding  if  he  had  chosen  to 
disavow  an  unauthorised  act  of  Sir  Claude  Macdonald. 
Whether  the  Monson  incident  is  another  instance  of 
this  magnanimity  will   not  be  known  till  the  secret 
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history  of  to-day  is  read  by  the  next  generation.  Wild 
horses  would  not  drag  from  any  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  admission  that  Sir  Edmund  Monson's  speech 
was  unauthorised,  but  amongst  well-informed  people 
the  opinion  is  universal  that  the  Ambassador's  mistake 
was  his  own. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  upon  whomsoever  the  blame  ought 
to  lie,  that  a  mistake  has  been  committed  no  serious 
man  attempts  to  deny.  But,  as  usual,  the  effect  of  the 
blunder  has  been  exaggerated.  It  is  the  old  sto;y — 
our  friends  the  newspapers  are  trying  to  make  bad  blood 
between  two  friendly  nations  for  the  miserable  object  of 
increasing  the  sale  of  "extra  specials."  The  French 
Government  do  not  regard  the  indiscretion  with  any  of 
the  feelings  ascribed  to  them  by  the  outraged  patriots  of 
the  editorial  chair.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact  that  the 
Quai  D'Orsay  has  addressed  no  complaint,  made  no 
remonstrance,  and  put  no  question  to  our  Foreign 
Office  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Edmund  Monson's  speech. 
For  reasons  which  we  indicate  elsewhere  in  these 
columns,  negotiations  on  the  Egyptian  question  have 
not  yet  been  opened  between  the  British  and  French 
Governments,  but  this  silence  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  Excellency's  "blazer."  The  French  Cabinet  very 
sensibly  decline  to  be  disturbed  by  what  is  after  all  no 
more  than  an  error  in  taste. 

Frenchmen,  however,  who  are  Inclined  to  take  Sir 
Edmund's  speech  as  the  text  for  a  lecture  to  Englishmen 
on  the  morals  and  manners  of  diplomacy  will  do  well  to 
refer  to  Lord  Malmesbury's  journals  for  the  years  1858 
and  1859,  when  they  will  find  in  Persigny's  conduct 
matter  for  even  graver  censure  than  that  bestowed 
oiv  M.  Challemel-Lacour  for  similar  offences  by  the 
"Figaro"  in  1881,  the  journal  which  has  assumed  the 
loftiest  tone  in  deprecation  of  our  Ambassador's  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  a  long  time — more  than  fifteen  years — since  the 
tone  of  the  German  press  and  of  German  ofiicials,  which 
is  much  the  same  thing,  has  been  so  friendly  to  England 
as  at  present.  Unfortunately  the  correspondents  of  the 
London  papers  in  Berlin  do  not  always  reflect  this 
changed  feeling.  They  have  been  brought  up  journal- 
istically, in  an'atmosphere  of  international  nagging  and 
wrangling,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  "  lead  "from 
headquarters  they  will  keep  on  disputing  ov^er  irrelevant 
futilities,  poking  fun  at  the  Emperor  and  abusing  the 
Press  Bureau.  We  pointed  out  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  that  there  is  not,  among  people  who  know  the 
facts,  any  question  of  an  "  alliance  "  between  Germany 
and  England,  but  considering  the  enormous  value  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  nations  in  Asia,  in 
Egypt  and  South  Africa,  it  is  nothing  less  than  deplor- 
able that  one  or  two  of  the  Berlin  correspondents  should 
think  that  it  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  their  duty  to 
snarl  at  everything  German,  and  to  bandy  retorts  with 
the  "  Cologne  Gazette." 

In  effect,  Herr  von  Billow's  speech  in  the  Reichstag 
on  Monday  was  a  lyrical  outburst  in  praise  of  German 
friendship- its  beauty,  its  abundance,  its  desirableness. 
Germany  is  the  friend  of  all  the  vvorld.  She  extends 
her  friendship  to  the  Catholics  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as 
to  the  Sultan  in  Constantinople  ;  Spain  is  very  dear  to 
her,  so  also  the  United  States  ;  Austria  is  her  sincere 
friend  as  of  old  notwithstanding  the  little  recent  dis- 
agreement, and  Italy  is  still  in  the  goodly  fellowship  of 
the  triplice  despite  the  Franco-Italian  commercial  treaty. 
Even  Albion,  "obdurate  Albion,"  has  been  permitted 
to  find  a  place  in  the  affections  of  the  German  Empire  ; 
for  this  can  be  done,  as  the  Herr  Secretary  expressed  it 
v.'ith  poetic  frankness,  "while  completely  maintaining 
our  other  valuable  connexions."  Amid  all  this  talk  of 
peace,  with  Germany  as  the  great  peace-lover,  no  single 
word  was  said  by  Ilerr  Billow  about  the  Tsar's  Rescript. 
Admit  that  it  was  deliberately  set  aside,  the  fact  is 
significant  ;  grant  that  it  was  simply  forgotten,  the  fact 
is  even  more  significant.  For  it  indicates  that  the 
thoughts  of  European  statesmen  are  of  war.  At  his 
reception  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Reichstag  the  German  Emperor  frankly  declared  that 
the  international  situation  called  for  the  exercise  of 


great  vigilance.  Germany  may  be  honestly  desirous  of 
peace  ;  but  she  is  resolutely  preparing  for  war.  We 
shall  do  well  to  remember  Herr  von  Billow's  peroration: 
"Our  future  Is  based  upon  our  right,  and  our  right 
upon  the  sharpness  of  our  sword." 

Happily,  there  are  calm  spots  In  the  whirl  of  Dreyfus 
affairs  ;  the  Court  of  Cassation  continues  its  inquiry, 
and  the  inquiry  is  already  having  good  results.  Colonel 
Picquart  is  not  to  be  court-marshalled  until  the  Court 
of  Cassation  thinks  fit ;  that  is  settled.  Then,  heavily 
as  the  case  drags,  there  are  at  least  indications  that 
we  shall  get  to  the  point  early  next  year.  Dreyfus, 
according  to  present  arrangements,  will  leave  the  ik 
du  Diable  during  the  first  week  In  Januarj'.  With 
Dreyfus  In  Paris,  we  shall  at  length  have  definitely  goi 
to  business. 

The  treaty  signed  by  the  Peace  Commissioners  in 
Paris  last  Saturday  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  It 
means  the  final  extinction  of  Spain's  colonial  Empire. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  provisions  and  conditions, 
but  the  outstanding  terms  of  the  treaty  are  these  :  Spain 
relinquishes  all  sovereignty  in  Cuba  and  hands  It  over 
to  the  United  States  ;  cedes  to  the  United  States  the 
Island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  such  other  Islands  in  the 
West  Indies  as  are  under  her  sovereignty  ;  cedes  the 
Island  of  Guam  in  the  Ladrones  ;  cedes,  also,  the 
archipelago  known  as  the  Philippine  Islands.  To  Spain 
this  Is  a  mournful  end  to  a  long  drama,  and  gives  tragic 
significance  to  the  removal,  this  week,  of  tiie  ashes  of 
Columbus  from  the  Cathedral  In  Havana.  To  the 
United  States  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In  which 
her  moral  as  well  as  her  material  power  will  be  sharply 
tested.  She  entered  upon  the  war  with  Spain  proclaim- 
ing that  she  did  so  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  Iii^ 
this  she  may  have  been  honest,  but  the  achievements, 
so  far,  have  only  been  material  aggrandisement  ;  her 
moral  purpose  will  now  be  put  to  the  proof.  , 

Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  has  made  up  his  mind  that  Afri-i 
can  Colonies  are  a  mistake.    In  his  elaborate  address 
on  "An  Experiment  in  Commercial  Expansion, "delivered; 
on  Tuesday  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  he/ 
drew  a  very  gloomy  picture  of  the  position  of  affairs! 
In  the  Congo  Free  State. "    Among  the  Colonial,  com-i 
merclal  and  philanthropic  failures  recorded  in  history,/ 
the  Congo  State  promises  to  take  a  conspicuous  place, 
but   Mr.    Courtney    seems   as   incapable   of  extrac-' 
ing-  the  true  moral  from  the  record,  as  the  Belgians 
are  of  extracting  either  credit  or  profit  from  the  Congo. 
The  Congo  State  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Kingf 
of  the  Belgians  for  commercial  and  philanthropic  ex- 
ploitation.   It  has  been  described  as  a  company  char- 
tered by  Europe  with  King  Leopold  as  chairman,  and  it 
is  difficult  perhaps  for  the  average  Briton  not  to  judge 
It  by  the  standard  of  a  corporation  such  as  the  Royal 
Niger  Company.    If  Mr.  Courtney  imagines  that  the 
history  of  the  Congo  Free  State  is  a  proof  of  the  worth- 
lessness  and  undeslrabillty  of  African  Colonies,  what 
in  his  opinion  does  the  record  of  the  Niger  Company 
prove  ?     The   truth  is,  and  Mr.  Courtney's  paper  is 
overflowing  with  data  pointing  this  conclusion,  the 
Congo  Free  State  has  been  a  failure  because  Belgium 
has  not  made  the  most  of  her  opportunities. 

By  a  striking  coincidence  the  week  has  brought  news 
of  a  massacre  on  the  Congo  which  goes  to  prove  much 
that  Mr.  Courtney  says.  The  Congo  Free  State  is  a 
bundle  of  contradictions.  It  is  not  free  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  The  Belgians  have  replaced  the  slavery 
they  found  by  a  system  of  servitude  at  least  as  ob- 
jectionable. Of  what  certain  Belgians  can  do  in  the  way  of 
barbarity  Englishmen  are  painfully  aware.  Mr.  Courtney 
mentions  an  Instance  of  a  Captain  Rom  who  ornamented 
his  flower-beds  with  the  heads  of  twenty-one  natives 
killed  in  a  punitive  expedition.  This  is  the  Belgian  ide.i 
of  the  most  effectual  method  of  promoting  the  civilisation 
of  the  Congo.  Exports  from  tlie  State  fall  seriously  short 
of  imports  ;  such  as  they  are,  they  are  maintained  not  by 
legitimate  commerce,  but  by  raids  made  on  the  Ivory 
stores  of  luckless  native  chiefs  whose  tribute  is  said  to 
be  in  arrears.  The  tax-gatherer,  as  we  know  from 
consular  reports,  follows  every  step  of  life  in  the  Congo 
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tate.  Vet  expenditure  is  somethinj;'  1>1<^^  -'^  quarter  ol  a 
lillion  sterliii^-  bevond  its  income,  and  the  Kiny^  ot  the 
ol-'ians  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  ^.p.ooo  a  year  m 
rder  that  Helfrium  may  increase  her  trade  by  07  per 
^llt  Mr.  Courtnov's  sui;-trc'stion  that  u  threat  deal 
K->re  niiirht  be  accomplished  by  free  trade  in  Europe 
lan  by  colonies  in  Central  Africa  could  only  come  trom 
,1  unllinchiiii;-  Cobdenite.  Free  trade  in  !•  urope  is,  ot 
ourse.  an  iuipossibility,  but  Great  Britain  has  had  no 
Ifficultv  in  showing'  tiiat  the  t^ood  o^overnment  and 
rosperity  of  African  colonies  are  by  no  means  chmicras. 

The  outlook  in  H unitary  has  improved,  thanks  to  the 
irmness  displayed  by  the  King-  and  his  Prune  Mmister. 
t  will  be  reniembered  that  the  deadlock  last  week 
rose  throuijh  the  proposal  of  M.  Tisza  to  meet 
he  obstructive  tactics  of  the  Radical-Ultramontane 
ninority  by  a  special  law  enabling  the  Government  ot 
he  country  to  be  carried  on  without  a  budget.  An 
nfluential  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  headed  by 
Szilagyi  and  Count  Andrassy,  objected  to  the  Lex 
Tsza  as  going  further  than  the  occasion  warranted,  and 
he  opposition  thus  reinforced  redoubled  its  clamour, 
•ven  going  so  far  as  to  organize  a  physical  attack  on 
he  Premier.  The  Liberals  met  this  by  organizmg  a 
bodyguard,  and  the  Emperor-King  sent  down  a  special 
•esc'ript  proroguing  the  sittings  of  the  Diet.  Mean- 
while the  Government  party  has  pulled  itself  together  ; 
he  seceders  all  told  do  not  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
md  the  prospect  is  that  Baron  Banffy  and  J\L  Tisza 
,vill  have  their  way,  and  that  the  crisis  will  thus  be 
iverted. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  other  pattern  of  the  harmonious 
>vorking  of  Home  Rule  institutions— the  United  King- 
.lom  of  Sweden  and  Norway— is  also  threatened  with 
disruption  and  civil  war.  Norway,  not  content  with  a 
separate  Parliament,  insists  on  having  a  separate 
foreign  policy,  separate  consuls  and  a  separate  flag, 
rhe  Storthing  has  voted  the  "  clean  flag"  as  it  is  called, 
and  the  King  in  Council  has  vetoed  the  enactnient,  so 
that  issues  are  clearly  joined.  Of  course  there  is  a  long 
story  of  wrangling  and  ill-feeling  at  the  back  of  the  ap- 
parently trivial  dispute.  Sweden  being  exposed  to  the 
Russian  menace  and  remembering  the  fate  of  Finland 
is  believed  to  lean  on  Germany  for  protection— the 
Norwegians  say  there  is  a  secret  treaty.  Norway  on  the 
other  hand  being  akin  to  Denmark  does  not  like  Germany 
and  makes  advances  to  Russia.  Taking  one  thing 
with  another  the  Union  of  Hearts  by  legislative  .separa- 
tion seems  to  be  in  a  bad  way  on  the  Continent. 

judging  from  the  investigations  recently  made,  \t 
would  seem  that   the   number   of  Russian   Jews  in 
England  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  generally  supposed. 
Attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  by  a  Jewish 
workman  showing  an  English  resident  within  the  Russian 
Jewish  pale  a  letter,  and  asking  if  the  address  was  cor- 
rectly written  in  English,  "John  Smith,  Tailor,  &c." 
— in  a  provincial  town  in  England.     In  reply  to  the 
natural  inquiry  how  he  came  to  know  an  English  work- 
man, the  man  replied,  "He  is  my  brother.    He  has 
been  in  England  for  several  years,  but  as  he  has  still  a 
foreign  accent,  he  tells  people  he  was  born  of  English 
parents  in  Germany."    Subsequent  inquiries  elicited  the 
fact  that  no  less  than  fifteen  of  the  emigrants  from  this 
small  town  alone  had  assumed  English  names,  and 
were  passing  as  Englishmen  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.    The  custom  is,  he  found,  almost  universal 
among  Jewish  emigrants  to  England,  when  after  a  few 
years'  residence  they  settle  in  a  town  in  which  their 
compatriots  do  not  form  a  regular  community.  Our 
Semitic  visitors  may  be  among  the  most  estimable  of 
men,  but  it  is  undesirable  that,  whether  as  artisans  or 
moneylenders,  they  should  be  able  to  assume  an  English 
name  and  nationality  at  their   own   good   will  and 
pleasure. 

Distress  among  the  Russian  peasantry  has  compelled 
the  Government  for  several  years  past  to  devote  In- 
creasing attention  to  the  development  of  the  so-called 
"  Kustarl  "  industries  In  rural  districts.  In  very  many 
districts  it  is  by  means  of  these  industries  alone  that  a 
condition  of  chronic  famine  Is  averted.    The  peasants 
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during  the  winter  months,  when  they  would  otherwise 
be  condemned  to  compulsory  idleness,  are  content 
with  a  remuneration  that  no  other  luirope.an  community 
would  accept,  and  can  thus  in  many  branches  compete 
successfully  with  regular  factories.  The  Zemstva  and 
a  number 'of  inllucntial  associations  co-operating  with 
the  Government  have  aided  these  Kustari  communities 
by  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  exhibitions,  &c.,  and 
an  efTort  is  now  being  made  to  introduce  a  large  number 
of  their  products  into  England,  where  they  could  re- 
place many  descriptions  of  cheap  and  inferior  "bazaar" 
goods  imported  from  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Bel- 
gium. The  Association  at  Moscow  that  has  taken  up 
the  matter  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
these  trades  entail  a  demand  for  a  great  variety  of  tools, 
most  of  which  are  now  supplied  by  Germany  and 
Belgium,  but  which  would  certainly  be  furnished_  by 
English  exporters  if  the  hand-made  Kustari  knick- 
knacks  should  take  the  place  to  any  extent  of  those 
"  made  in  Germany." 

The  labours  of  the  International  Commission  at  Cairo 
have  come  to  an  end.  Should  the  proposed  new  charter 
of  organization  be  approved  by  the  Powers,  the  claws 
of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  will  have  been  cut.  These 
Courts  will  have  to  keep  to  their  strict  business.  Acts 
of  sovereignty,  political  and  administrative  measures, 
will  be  wholly  outside  their  province.  It  will  not  be 
possible  for  a  Court  of  Appeal  to  overrule  a  decision  of 
the  Calsse  that  money  from  Reserve  shall  be  applied  to 
military  or  other  expenditure  in  the  Soudan.  In  doing 
so  In  1896  the  Mixed  Tribunals  exceeded  their  powers, 
and  made  their  reformation — or  abolition,  if  needs  be— 
Imperative.  If  the  Powers  do  not  agree  to  the  former. 
It  will  be  for  Egypt  (or,  rather,  for  Great  Britain)  to 
secure  the  latter.  The  Interests  of  Egypt  are  superior 
to  the  existence  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals. 

There  are  signs  of  progress  In  the  Far  East.  Lady 
Macdonald,  at  the  head  of  the  Ambassadors'  ladles  in 
Pekin,  has  been  received  by  the  Empress-Dowager,  who 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  very  terrible  a  personage  after 
all.  In  agreeingto  this  act  of  courtesy,  the  Empress  made 
an  eminently  "graceful  concession"  to  the  diplomacy 
which,  it  Is  understood,  Lady  Macdonald  brought  to 
bear.  The  reception  was  a  significant,  and  not  wholly 
Insubstantial,  triumph  for  Great  Britain.  Another  sign 
of  the  times  is  the  ;^8, 000,000  sterling  loan  sanctioned 
by  the  French  Chamber  on  Thursday  for  railway  con- 
struction In  Indo-China.  France  Is  determined  to  be 
ahead  of  us  in  tapping  Yunnan,  and  possibly  she  Is  In  a 
position  to  tap  that  province  more  profitably  than  we 
can  from  Burma.  At  the  same  time  It  is  as  well  to 
remember  that  Mr.  Consul  Jamleson  has  just  sent  home 
a  report  which  declares  that  the  riches  of  Yunnan  have 
been  exaggerated.  Lord  Salisbury's  recent  sarcastic 
reference  to  the  privilege  of  promoting  unprofitable 
railway  enterprise  In  China  may  therefore  not  Improbably 
be  justified  in  Indo-China  as  elsewhere. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.  Evidently 
considerable  interest  Is  being  aroused  up  and  down 
the  country  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Government 
are  going  to  deal  In  a  prominent  fashion  with  second- 
ary education.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  appeal  for 
discussion  Is  being  answered  In  no  uncertain  manner, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  skeleton  Bill  of 
1898  will  be  transformed  into  a  fully  developed  measure 
when  It  reappears  in  1899,  in  company  with  or  em- 
bodying the  Bill  for  the  Registration  of  Teachers. 
The  most  cheering  point  in  the  whole  matter  Is  the 
apparent  determination  of  the  Government  to  treat  the 
subject  from  the  true  statesmanlike  point  of  view ;  that 
is,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  organize  secondary 
education  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  national  defence,  instead  of  dealing 
with  It  as  heretofore  In  a  piecemeal  and  haphazard 
way  in  response  to  some  religious,  economic,  or  partisan 
agitation. 

The  reorganization  and  delimitation  of  Secondary 
Education  would  immensely  simplify  the  present  con- 
troversies over  Higher  Commercial  Education.  With 
secondary  education  delimitated  and  defined,  It  would  be 
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easy  to  attach  to  it  as  a  sort  of  crown,  a  continuative 
course  of  commercial  education  of  the  higher  secondary 
type.  More  intricate  is  the  question  of  higher  com- 
mercial education  of  a  University  standard.  Briefly  the 
great  point  at  issue  to-day  is  whether  a  special  faculty 
of  Commerce  should  be  created  at  the  new  London 
University,  or  a  commercial  course  evolved  out  of 
a  {general  faculty  of  Economics.  The  choice,  however, 
should  not  be  difficult.  Isolated  faculties  (witness  the 
French  universities)  tend  to  lose  all  idea  of  relation 
with  other  branches  of  kindred  knowledge,  and  this 
state  of  things  leads  directly  to  a  loss  of  the  sense  of 
the  inter-dependence  of  science,  a  divorce  from  life  and 
practice,  and  an  inevitable  narrowness  of  curriculum  ; 
in  one  word  it  leads  to  that  most  undesirable  production, 
the  specialism  of  the  specialist. 

In  the  Rugby  football  match  between  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  "odds"  were  with  Oxford,  but  the 
sympathy,  the  game  and  the  victory  with  Cambridge. 
The  ground  was  in  very  fair  condition,  and  the  wind 
favoured  neither  side.  It  was  a  tame  contest,  the 
Cambridge  forwards,  who  had  been  absurdly  under- 
rated, pushing  Oxford  all  over  the  field,  and  practically 
monopolising  the  game.  Neither  line  of  "  three- 
quarters  "  ever  got  fairly  into  action.  Both  sides 
"collared"  and  "saved"  well,  but  in  no  respect  did 
the  play  show  Rugby  football — beautifully  scientific  as 
it  can  be  made — at  its  best.  The  reversal  of  "public 
form"  is  not  uncommon  in  University  contests. 

The  nomination  of  Dean  Williams  of  St.  Asaph  to  the 
vacant  See  of  Bangor  will  give  only  partial  satisfaction 
to  the  clergy  of  Bangor  who  were  so  foolish  as  to 
petition  against  the  appointment  of  a  schoolmaster  or 
a  St.  Asaph  man.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  Lord 
Salisbury  has  done  the  best  thing  for  the  diocese.  The 
Bishop-designate  is  not  without  private  means,  a  con- 
sideration not  to  be  overlooked  in  view  of  the  general 
poverty  of  the  Welsh  Church  ;  moreover,  the  See  has 
to  provide  a  retiring  allowance  for  the  former  prelate. 
Dean  Williams  springs  from  an  historic  Welsh  stock, 
and  has  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language. 
He  will  certainly  be  sympathetic,  and  should  be  popular 
with  his  clergy. 

Church  opinion  is  concentrating  upon  the  recon- 
struction of  parish  vestries  as  the  next  work  of  Church 
reform.  The  present  system  has  become  intolerable 
since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894, 
which  took  away  from  the  rural  vestries  all  their  civil 
duties,  but  left  their  ecclesiastical  position  unchanged, 
and  it  is  thought  that  an  opportunity  is  now  offered  for 
obtaining  for  the  laity  a  definite  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Church  affairs.  If  real  Church  vestries  were 
revived,  they  could  elect  parochial  Church  councils,  and 
upon  these  could  be  built  in  turn  representative  lay 
bodies  for  the  diocese  and  the  province.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  to  devise  a  suitable  Church  franchise. 
Archhisiiop  Benson  was  opposed  to  any  religious  test, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  now  that  some 
definition  of  a  bonii  fide  Churchman  must  be  found. 
It  is  grotesquely  absurd  that  the  friends  and  foes  of  the 
Church  should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  purely 
ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  parisli. 

It  was  stated  many  months  ago  that  the  Thames 
Conservancy  was  "moving"  in  the  matter  of  the 
alarming  pollution  of  the  Wandle  and  other  Thames 
tributaries  with  their  own  tributaries  near  London,  but 
so  far  we  see  little  good  result  from  the  move.  The 
beautiful  Wandle  is  rapidly  degenerating  into  a 
pestiferous  drain,  while  smaller  streams  are  all  but 
sucked  dry  by  the  water  companies.  Not  more  on 
aesthetic  than  on  sanitary  grounds  is  the  defiling  of 
these  sweet  waters  to  be  deplored.  Thirsty  London  is 
gradually  lapping  up  the  springs  of  the  chalk  streams 
and  semi-chalk  streams  of  Hertfordshire,  Kent  and 
Surrey,  and  therefore  in  its  own  interest  must  prevent 
local  authorities,  and  other  Philistines  of  the  kind,  from 
contaminating  the  supplies  of  to-morrow.  It  is  now 
nearly  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Ruskin  protested  in  his 
passionate  way  against  the  infection  of  the  Wandle 
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waters  at  Carshalton  by  "  the  human  herds  that  drink 
of  them,"  and  the  evil  is  to-day  infinitely  worse  than  in 
1870.  Who  can  lament  the  near  end  of  the  present 
regime  of  metropolitan  water  administration  ? 

The  pigeons  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  where 
the  Middlesex  Columbarian  Society  held  its  annual  show 
this  week,  make  a  record  in  point  of  numbers,  leaving 
behind  even  the  Peristeronic  Society.  The  quality  was 
also  good  and  the  number  of  varieties  quite  remark- 
able. Great  Britain,  France  and  Jersey  sent  their 
best.  A  single  exhibitor  from  Ireland  showed  no  fewer 
than  fifty-six  pens,  and  one  from  Scotland  forty-eight. 
Pigeon-breeding  is  a  world-wide  hobby.  America  in  the 
West  vies  with  India  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  East  in 
the  development  of  new  varieties.  But  there  is  fashion 
amongst  pigeon  fanciers  as  amongst  philosophers.  One 
breed  makes  way  for  another  much  as  new  schools 
of  thought  succeed  to  old.  The  old  heavily  wattled 
Carrier  is  rapidly  "  going  out."  Homers  are  getting 
ahead,  while  the  easily  adaptable  Blue  Rock  deserves  a 
better  destiny  than  Hurlingham. 

Touching  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  whole  question  of 
maritime  water-ways  has  developed  since  the  fifties, 
and  if  ever  this  particular  canal  is  made,  a  new  arrange- 
ment that  will  include  the  great  Canadian  system  of 
canals  will  have  to  be  arrived  at.  It  is,  in  fact, 
bound  up  in  the  understanding  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  This  is  much  too  important  and 
far-reaching  a  matter  to  be  settled  in  a  hurry,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  after  next  week  the  Com- 
missioners are  to  adjourn  their  sittings  till  March. 

December  is  hardly  the  month  for  a  discussion  of 
summer  holidays,  but  lawyers  have  been  debating  the 
Long  Vacation  question  quite  seriously  of  late.  The 
matter  seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill,  when  the  Benchers 
of  the  Middle  Temple  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
persuaded  the  other  Inns.  The  Incorporated  Law 
Society  needed  no  conversion.  The  judges  are  not 
expected  to  "jib"  because  the  proposed  change  will 
not  shorten  their  holidays.  The  suggestion  is  to  close 
the  courts  from  i  August  to  12  October,  instead  of  from 
12  August  to  24  October,  as  at  present.  But  the 
offices  of  the  Law  Courts  are  to  be  opened  on  October 
I  St.  This  reform  would  not  require  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  Lord  Chancellor  can  convert  the  judges, 
an  Order  in  Council  will  serve  the  purpose. 

The  process  of  decomposition  now  so  rapidly  going 
on  in  Irish  politics  is  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  that 
country.  Any  remnant  of  English  injustice  or  partiality 
that  is  allowed  to  remain,  tends  to  weld  all  elements  iii 
Irish  public  life  into  one  great  anti-English  party.  Last 
session's  Local  Government  Bill  established  absolute 
equality  with  England  in  civil  matters,  and  before  this 
Parliament  runs  its  course  the  grievance  connected  with 
University  education  will  also,  we  hope,  have  been 
removed.  The  natural  result  is  that  the  old  Parnellite 
part)'  is  being  steadily  resolved  into  its  original 
elements.  Superficial  writers  on  this  side  see  only  the 
squabbling  and  the  fighting,  but  there  is  much  more 
beneath  the  surface.  When  Mr.  John  Dillon  is 
"  warned  off"  a  diocese  by  Archbishop  Logue  or 
Bishop  O'Dwyer,  or  when  Mr.  Healy  is  trounced  by 
Archbishop  Walsh,  it  is  not  simply  Irish  combativeness 
that  is  asserting  itself,  it  is  that  the  naturally  Conser- 
vative elements  in  Irish  society  are  coming  together 
and  feeling  their  strength,  and  exercising  it  against  the 
forces  of  anarchy  and  discord. 

Mr.  Ritchie  was  very  wise  in  taking  seriously  and 
sympathetically  the  complaint  of  the  Railway  Servants, 
that  punishment  indirectly  followed  on  their  serving  on 
local  bodies  and  taking  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  to  the  method  of  negotiating  with  their  employers. 
We  cannot  for  the  present  examine  into  the  facts  on 
which  these  complaints  are  said  to  be  founded,  but 
petty  persecution  of  that  kind,  though  We  hope  it  is  rare, 
is  indulged  in  at  times  by  employers,  and  in  more 
trades  and  by  more  varied  methods  than  might  be 
supposed. 
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AFTKR  IWSIIOHA. 

"IV^  O  not;oti;itions  botwcon  the  liovormiKMits  of  I"'r;mco 
1^     and  Cireat  Hiitaiii  on  tho  subjects  of  llio  I'lj^yptian 
frontier  can  be  opened  until  Major  Marchand  has  lelt 
Kashoda,  which  he  has  not  yet  done.    The  water  in  the 
rivers  is  fallinj^  daily,  and,  it"  Major  Marchand  does  not 
leave  immediately,  it  will  be,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
qualified  to  speak,  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  the 
uislructions  of  the   French  (Jovernmcnt  to  return  by 
Abyssinia.     In  that  case  the  i^allaiil  explorer  will  once 
more  be  forced  to  have  recourse  to  British  hospitality, 
and  to  return  in  Hritish  boats  to  Cairo,  occasionally 
escorted  by  Ej^yptian  troops  commanded  by  l{n<^lish 
olVicers.     No  doubt  this  will  be  described  by  French 
journals  as  a  tVesh  luuniliation  imposed  upiin  I'Vance  by 
Great  Britain,  thouj^h  Major  Marchand's  masters  will 
only  have  themselves  to  thank  for  it.    But,  as  soon  as 
M.  Marchand  has  left  Fashoda,  by  whatever  route,  the 
field  will  be  clear,  and  the  British  Government  will  find 
itself  confronted  by  two  problems,  large  enoug-h  to  tax 
the  energy  and  resource  of  the  strongest  Foreign  Secre- 
tary that  ever  lived.    We  shall  have  to  provide  for  rhe 
government  of  the  Eastern  Soudan,  and  we  shall  have 
to  settle  the  limits  of  Egypt.    A  glance  at  the  map 
ought  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  most  voracious 
Imperialist.     We  have  reconquered  from  the  Mahdi 
an  enormous  slice  off  the  surface  of  Africa.    What  are 
we  going  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  wild  rule  of  the 
desert?    It  is  easy  to  answer  that  we  shall  provide  for 
the  government  of  the  Soudan  as  we  have  provided  for 
the  government  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.    But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  using 
the  term  popularly  in  the  sense  of  the  territory  between 
the  sea  and  the  First  Cataract,  we  found  an  organiza- 
tion ready  to  our  hand.    The  system  of  government 
which  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had  placed  in  the  hands  of 
his  vassal  the  Khedive  was  very  far  from  perfect  ;  but 
within  the  limits  above  designated  it  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  an  organized  dominion.    The  force  was 
there ;  it  only  required  the  honesty  and  the  trained 
skill  in  supervision  of  a  few  leading  English  officials 
to   make  it  the  excellent    government    which    it  is 
to-day.    But  south  of  Egypt  proper  the  case  was  very 
different.     There  the  Sultan  governed  with  a  loose 
rein,  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  governed  at  all.  On 
what  lines  do  we  propose  to  provide  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  vast  desert  kingdom  ?    Is  it  to  be  a  purely 
military  government,   or  a  mixed   military  and  civil  ? 
Are  w^e  going  to  leave  the  whole  business  to  Lord 
Kitchener  ?  or  are  we  going  to  move  up  a  body  of  Cairene 
pashas,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  our  Treasury  clerks 
to  keep   things  straight  ?     The   Government  of  the 
Soudan  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  toughest  tasks  ever 
undertaken  by  this  country. 

But  there  is  something  else  to  be  settled  besides  the 
form  of  government.    It  is  not  only  a  question  of  how 
are  we  going  to  govern,   but  what  are  we  going  to 
govern  ?    The  case  of  the  Egyptian  Government  has 
always  been  that  it  claims  nothing  but  territorv  that 
was  once  under  the  Khedive's  rule,  however  shadowy 
that  rule  may  have  been.     It  is  not  contended,  in 
authoritative  quarters,  that  the  Sirdar  has  conquered 
fresh  territory  ;  he  has  reconquered  old  ground,  and  all 
that   is    now    sought   is    to    re-establish    the  ancient 
frontiers.     But  who  is  to  say  what  was  and  what  was 
not  under  the  Khedive's  rule?    When  we  talk  glibly  of 
the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  we  are  using  a  geographical  expres- 
sion about  which  very  few  people  know  anything  at  all. 
Even  experts  in  the  geography  of  Equatorial  Africa 
know  little  more  about  it  than  that  it  is  a  region  of 
swamps.     Major  Martyr's  expedition  has  started  from 
Uganda  to  explore  and  report.    On  the  map  before  us, 
published  by  Stanford  in  1898,  Fashoda  is  situated  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  long  territory  marked  green 
and   described   as    Egypt   and  the  Eastern  Soudan. 
Between  Fashoda  and  the  French  Congo  and  the  Congo 
Free  State  there  intervenes  a  strip  of  country  coloured 
pink  and  labelled  Bahr  el  Ghazal  Province.    Maps  of 
these  regions  are  more  or  less  conjectural,  and  of  course 
may  be  coloured  to  suit  the  nationality  of  the  publisher. 
It  may  be  quite  right  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  Soudan 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  so  as  to  take  in  the  Bahr  el 
Ghazal,  which,  though  its  boundaries  may  be  indefinite, 


certainly  includes  a  district  of  value  for  recruiting 
purposes   and   capable    of    commercial  development. 
But  il  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  settled  on  the 
spot,  and  it  is  a  question  in  which  I'Vancc  and  Belgium 
have  an  obvious  and  legitimate  interest.   Accurate  maps 
will  have  to  be  drafted  by  experts,  and  inquiries  will 
have  to  be  made,  not  only  in  Cairo  or  Khartoum,  but 
from  the  natives  in  the  district  itself  as  to  how  far  the 
Khedive's  dominion  extended.    In  other  words,  a  delimi- 
tation commission  will  have  to  be  despatched  to  Fashoda, 
or  some  other  point,  to  settle  the  southern  frontier  of 
the  Soudan.     France  and  Belgium  must  be  represented 
on  the  commission  as  well  as  the  ICgyptian  (iovern- 
ment,  which  cannot  be  claimant  and  judge  at  the  same 
time.     An  international  frontier  commission  has  often 
been  resorted  to  before,  and  is  really  the  only  way  of 
settling  a  question  of  this  kind.    We  have  had  frontier 
commissions  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Afghanistan,  and  we 
have  one  now  in  Venezuela.  It  would  only  be  necessary 
to  add  a  French  and  Belgian  officer  to  Major  Martyr's 
expedition,  and  the  thing  is  done.    The  labours  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  spot  would  very  likely  take  six 
months  ;  and  the  consideration  of  their  report  an  equal 
period.    But  no  harm  would  be  done  by  a  year's  delay, 
provided  that  the  three  interested  Powers  bound  them- 
selves to  establish  in  the  interval  no  fresh  posts  within 
certain  limits. 

We  are  aware  that  by  a  certain  school  of  politicians 
the  proposal  to  appoint  a  delimitation  commission  will 
be  sneered  at  as  "a  graceful  concession,"  or  more 
brutally  denounced    as   truckling   to  France.  With 
statesmen  of  this  kidney  we  have  no  sympathy.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
gentlemen  who  in  the  dealings  of  private  life  are  just 
and  courteous,  no  sooner  mount  the  platform  or  sink 
into  the  editorial  chair  than  they  become  unreasoning 
bullies.    We  do  not  know  whether  Belgium  would  even 
claim  to  nominate  a  commissioner,  for  we  fancy  the 
Belgians  have  already  as  much  territory  in  the  Congo 
Free  State  as  they  can  manage  without  adding  a  slice 
from  the  Bahr   el  Ghazal.     But  the    French  would 
certainly  want  to  be  represented  on  a  boundary  com- 
mission, and  they  are  entitled  to  be  so.    The  dry  light 
of  the  commissioners'  report  would  probably  moderate 
the  eagerness  of  their  Colonial  forwards   to  occupy 
Central  Africa.    The  Congo  Free  State  has  not  been 
anything  like  a  commercial  success,  which  most  of  us 
knew  before  Mr.   Courtney's  lecture,  and  we  have  it 
from  Lord  Kitchener  that  the  country  round  Fashoda  is 
a  huge  swamp.    The  Nile,  of  course,  we  must  keep, 
from  mouth  to  source  ;  and  we  must  have  our  way 
through  for  the  railway.    But  in  the  equatorial  regions 
we  claim  only  what  can  be  proved  to  have  been  formerly 
under  the  Egyptian  Government.    Good  manners  and 
common  sense  are  two  most  excellent  things.  The 
first  should  teach  us  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a 
charming  neighbour,  who  is  sore  beset  by  domestic 
worries;  and  the  second  should  prevent  us  from  sinking 
money  and  lives  in  a  hopelessly  uncultivable  morass. 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WHOLE  MATTER. 

FOR  many  months  this  country  has  been  the  arena 
of  an  ecclesiastical  conflict,  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  unworthiness  of  the  principal  authors 
or  the  futility  of  the  actual  discussions  is  the  most 
impressive  feature.  Into  the  squalid  history  of  this 
outbreak  of  belated  fanaticism  we  do  not  propose  to 
enter,  but  the  question  to  what  conclusion  it  is  to  come 
cannot  be  avoided  by  the  observant  citizen.  The 
polemical  resources  of  contending  bigots  are  infinite, 
and  if  the  ritual  controversy  were  to  abide  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  actual  combatants,  we  might  resign  ourselves 
to  an  anarchy  equally  fatuous  and  endless.  Happily, 
however,  the  duration  of  such  conflicts  depends  on  the 
patience  of  the  public  not  less  than  on  the  ardour  of 
zealots,  and  if  the  latter  be  inexhaustible,  the  former  is 
assuredly  the  reverse.  The  agitation  has  been  carried 
on  with  such  system  and  energy,  and  it  has  been  extended 
over  so  large  an  area,  that  it  seems  almost  grotesque 
to  maintain  that  it  must  subside  without  practical  effect. 
Will  it  take  its  place  among  those  sudden  and  singular 
movements,  which  have  at  intervals  ruffled  the  calm  of 
English  life  by  stirring  into  feverish  activity  the  slum- 
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baring  passions  of  religious  bigotry,  but  which  have 
ever  presented  in  the  retrospect  the  common  charac- 
teristic of  sterility?  We  can  find  little  cause  for 
expecting  any  other  direct  result  from  the  noisy  and 
protracted  controversy  of  this  year. 

The  active  intervention  of  Sir  William  Harcourt 
might  suggest  to  any  one  not  cognisant  of  English 
politics  that  there  was  some  formed  and  deliberate  plan 
of  Parliamentary  action  behind  the  froth  and  flutter  of 
popular  agitation.  No  competent  person,  however, 
takes  the  perfervid  Protestantism  of  the  late  Liberal 
leader  as  either  serious  or  honest.  It  is  not  serious, 
for  so  shrewd  a  politician  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the 
logical  outcome  of  his  ponderous  arguments  is  either 
directly  coercive  legislation  of  the  utterly  discredited 
type  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  or  a  cast- 
iron  ecclesiastical  uniformity  equally  irrational,  un- 
desirable and  impossible.  Parliament  will  not  con- 
template the  one  alternative,  nor  the  broad  comrr^on 
sense  of  the  English  people  the  other.  Sir  William's 
logic  can  hardly  be  honest,  for  it  pretends  to  aim  at  a 
strengthening  of  that  National  Church  which  it  only 
weakens  and  discredits.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  writer 
has  in  view  an  ulterior  purpose,  viz. ,  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Church,  and  on  that  hypothesis  only,  his  immense 
letters  to  the  "Times"  become  intelligible.  We  do  not 
forget  that  he  has  darkly  hinted  that  he  has  a  scheme 
for  dealing  with  the  Ritualists,  which  in  due  time  he  will 
rev^eal ;  but  the  river  cannot  contain  more  water  than  its 
sources,  and  we  see  no  need  to  await  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  conclusions  when  he  has  so  fully  laid  before 
us  his  premises.  For  the  rest,  he  may  make  up  his 
mind  to  this,  that  the  English  people,  if  ever  they 
seek  the  action  of  statesmen  for  the  restoration  of 
ecclesiastical  harmony,  will  betake  themselves  to  those 
whose  arguments  indicate  some  consciousness  of  the 
gravity  of  the  issues  at  stake,  and  whose  record  gives 
some  basis  for  the  public  confidence.  What  Sir  William's 
record  is  we  have  shown  in  another  column. 

Dismissing,  therefore,  as  chimerical  the  idea  of 
Parliamentary  action,  we  inquire  what  other  results 
are  probable,  or  should  be  desired  by  good  citizens. 
Here  we  must  frankly  admit  that  a  certain  dis- 
content with  the  National  Church  has  not  been  wholly 
without  justification.  Mr.  Balfour  said  the  truth  when, 
speaking  as  the  exponent  of  the  national  feeling,  he 
affirmed  that  the  English  people  were  Protestant.  English 
people  are,  moreover,  enamoured  of  law.  "The  ultra- 
Ritualists  are  risking  the  whole  work  of  the  last  forty 
years,  are  putting  all  England  in  a  fever  from  which  no 
good  can  come,  and  are  selfish  towards  the  quieter  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  whose  devotional  habits  a 
simpler  service  suits  better."  These  words  of  Dr.  Pusey 
were  written  in  1874 ;  they  might  be  repeated  to-day  with 
even  more  emphasis  and  relevancy.  A  just  review  of 
the  facts  compels  the  frank  admission  that  the  real 
strength  of  the  recent  agitation  is  derived  frorri  the 
unstatesmanlike  folly  of  a  knot  of  extreme  ritualists, 
whose  prominence  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
ability,  or  position,  or  number.  Unquestionably  this 
fact  renders  the  situation  more  difficult.  A  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  real  grievances  and  grievances 
which,  though  they  form  the  staple  of  inflammatory 
Protestant  rhetoric  and  hysterical  or  astute  letters  to 
the  papers,  arc  not  real,  but  hollow,  with  nothing  behind 
them  but  the  hallucinations  of  morbid  fanaticism,  or  the 
self-advertising  zeal  of  demagogues,  or  the  deliberate 
ambition  of  politicians.  Real  grievances  can  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  considered,  and  as  far  as  possible  re- 
dressed ;  sham  grievances  must  disappear  with  the 
agitation  which  coined  them. 

P'rom  the  general  confusion  two  facts  seem  to  us  to 
stand  out  prominently.  The  first  is  a  clear  national 
mandate  to  the  Bishops  to  act,  and  to  act  in  their  own 
way,  without  the  impertinence  of  external  advice,  or 
the  insult  of  external  coercion.  The  second  is  a  very 
definite  pronouncement  of  the  national  hostility  to 
certain  doctrines  and  practices  which  are  undoubtedly 
confined  to  a  very  small  section  of  the  clergy,  but  which 
have  been  so  strenuously  forced  on  the  public  attention 
by  the  competitive  fanaticism  of  "Protestant"  and 
"Catholic"  zealots,  that  they  have  greatly  perturbed 
the  national  mind.  Such  are  the  devotions  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  excessive  insistence  and  unwarrant- 


able teaching  about  private  confession,  the  materialised 
"element-worship"  (as  Archbishop  Benson  called  it), 
which  has  crept  into  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  and  seems  to  be  dangerously  connected 
with  the  otherwise  reasonable  practice  of  Reservation. 
On  these  points  it  appears  to  be  evident  that  the 
English  people  will  admit  of  no  compromise.  They 
refer  the  settlement  of  all  difficulties  to  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Bishops,  but  they  accompany  the 
reference  with  an  explicit  instruction  to  this  effect. 

The  action  of  the  Bishops  will  be  awaited  with  con- 
fidence not  unmingled  with  anxiety  ;  their  decisions  will 
be  received  with  respect  and  relief  if  they  are  united  and 
just.  Partisan  Bishops  are  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
and,  at  this  juncture,  isolated  episcopal  action  is  the 
sure  mark  of  partisanship.  Their  Lordships  must  act 
together  ;  there  must  be  no  room  for  the  paralysing 
suggestion  that  this  Bishop  or  that  is  going  to  use  his 
authority  in  the  interest  of  his  party  or  the  service  of 
his  resentments.  The  nation  has  outgrown  the  pre- 
judices which,  a  generation  ago,  rendered  ecclesiastical 
justice  a  byword.  There  must  be  no  return  to  the  dis- 
criminating severity  of  the  Tractarian  epoch.  The  law- 
lessness of  the  Puritan  must  be  restrained  and  punished 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Ritualist.  The  Prayer-book  must 
be  protected  from  the  mutilations  of  Dissent  not  less 
than  from  the  parasitic  additions  of  Rome.  Justice 
must  descend  with  equal  severity  on  the  indolent  and 
on  the  eccentric,  on  those  who  leave  their  duties  un- 
done, as  well  as  on  those  who,  in  doing  their  duties,  set 
the  Rubrics  at  nought.  The  broad  equity  of  the 
English  people  will  support  the  Bishops  in  a  policy  of 
even-handed  justice.  That  this  policy  commends  itself 
to  the  Bench  we  have  good  reason  to  think.  The  lucid 
and  balanced  declarations  of  the  Primate's  Charge  have 
done  much  to  clear  the  air  of  the  misconceptions  which 
have  been  the  very  sustenance  of  the  recent  agitation. 
If  that  admirable  precedent  be  followed  by  the  Bishops, 
we  believe  that  their  Lordships  will  both  rescue  the 
Church  of  England  from  a  position  of  discredit  and 
danger,  and  will  draw  to  themselves,  in  even  greater 
measure  than  is  now  the  case,  the  confidence  and 
gratitude  of  English  Churchmen.  That  they  may  do 
this  must  be  the  earnest  hope  of  all  who  think  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation  are  concerned  in  the  peaceful 
and  efficient  working  of  the  National  Church. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT'S  CAREER. 

FORTUNATELY  for  the  credit  of  our  public  life 
the  average  Englishman  demands  that  his  leaders 
should  be  men  who  can  be  taken  seriously,  and  that  is 
a  claim  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  vindicating  for  himself,  in  spite  of  heroic 
efforts,  which  seem  superficially  to  deserve  more  ac- 
ceptance than  they  have  received.  Whatever  the  party 
fetish  of  the  moment,  Sir  William  has  been  among  the 
earliest  and  most  conspicuous  worshippers.  When 
others  knelt,  he  has  grovelled  ;  when  others  shouted,, 
he  has  howled  ;  when  others  danced  round  the  altar,, 
he  has  bounded  ;  and  when  they  sprinkled  the  incense, 
he  has  shovelled  it  on.  Whether  the  cry  was  "  lo 
Bacche "  or  "Great  is  Diana,"  his  voice  rang  above 
the  rest,  his  gestures  were  the  most  frantic  ;  but  still 
his  fellow-devotees  have  never  recognised  the  true 
Corybant,  and  the  world  at  large  has  muttered,  "  Trap 
de  rjelc" 

Ingenious  critics  have  suggested  various  explana- 
tions of  this  shyness  of  the  elector — not  always  the 
gullible  creature  he  is  represented.  We  are  told  that 
the  fault  of  this  politician  is  that  he  is  too  funny  :  that, 
an  Englishman  will  not  trust  a  man  who  makes  him 
laugh.  It  is  true  we  have  la  Bruyire's  apophthegm,  "II 
est  rare  que  celui  qui  fait  rire  se  fassc  estinier  "  ;  but 
this  is  not  conclusive  as  against  all  politicians  who  can 
make  amusing  speeches,  though  we  admit  its  singular 
application  to  the  politician  in  question.  The  most 
frequent  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  public  opinion- 
in  this  case  is  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  suffering 
from  unpopularity  in  early  days  among  his  own  asso- 
ciates. This  may  be  an  explanation  of  the  attitude 
towards  him  of  his  colleagues  in  various  ministries, 
though,  if  so,  there  is  a  continuing  cause  to  make  it 
reasonable.  The  explanation  of  the  judgment  of  his- 
countrymen  is  to  be  sought  on  far  wider  grounds,  anc6 
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it  is  simply  this  the  general  impression  made  upon 
them  by  a  career  covering  a  generation.  The  views 
taken  by  the  nation  at  large  of  the  particular  acts  of 
statesmen  arc  often  hasty  and  harsh  at  the  time,  but 
the  general  view  of  a  man's  public  life,  even  when 
details  are  forgotten,  is  almost  always  just. 

It  is  exactly  thirty  years  since  Sir  William  Harcourt 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  supporter 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  in  his  first  and  most  famous 
ministry.  •  In  that  ministry  he  obtained  the  post  ot 
Solicitor-General  short Iv  before  its  collapse.  In  those 
days  the  career  of  Mr.  Disraeli  undoubtedly  had  attrac- 
tions for  this  aspiring  politician,  and  the  comparisons 
he  was  frequently  heard  to  make  between  the  two 
statesmen  were  by  no  means  to  the  advrmtage  of  his 
own  chief.  Only  a  few  months  after  the  fall  of  the 
Government,  that  unfortunate  measure  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  was  the  subject  of  fierce 
debate  in  the  Commons,  and  the  "No  Popery"  cry 
seemed  likely  to  be  popular  in  the  country. 

Sir  William  then  made  his  first  appearance  as  the 
Protestant  champion,  and  tried  a  fall  with  his  old  chief, 
at  the  same  time  addressing  the  new  Premier  in 
language  of  excessive  adulation  as  a  man  "  not  more 
admired  for  his  talents  than  he  is  respected  for  his 
behaviour  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  this  the 
first  assembly  of  gentlemen  in  the  world."  It  is  un- 
necessary to  comment  upon  the  want  of  taste  in  the 
violence  of  the  laudation,  as  well  as  of  the  attack  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone's  views  by  one  who  had  been  his  col- 
league and  a  new  recruit  in  the  ministry  a  few  months 
before.  The  punishment  that  followed  was  swift  and 
condign,  and  it  is  not  our  desire  to  dwell  upon  it ;  but 
it  was  never  forgotten  by  the  culprit  who  carefully 
concealed  his  Protestant  enthusiasm,  while  his  for- 
midable chief  was  able  to  take  the  fields 

After  the  ridiculous  failure  of  this  attempt  to  gain 
popularity,  we  find  no  further  move  until  Mr.  Gladstone 
began  his  campaign  against  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Here  he  appears  side  by  side  with  his 
former  leader,  and  with  many  of  those  Churchmen, 
whose  iniquitous  efforts  to  Romanise  this  country  had 
driven  him  to  the  five  days'  study  of  theology,  which 
bore  such  bitter  fruit  a  few  years  earlier.  In  that  battle 
he  struck  many  a  hard  blow,  and  fairly  earned  his  re- 
ward ;  but  he  overdid  his  part,  as  in  the  former  con- 
troversy, and  failed  to  convince  a  by  no  means  sceptical 
party  that  he  was  as  keen  a  lover  of  the  Eastern 
Christians  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  Five  years  at  the  Home 
Office  led  to  unpleasant  relations  with  the  Irish  Party. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  denouncing  the  Land 
League  as  "  a  vile  conspiracy,"  and  busy  in  an  attempt 
to  throw  odium  on  the  Tories  by  associating  them  with 
the  followers  of  Parnell.  Here  occurred  the  most 
grievous  case  of  overacting  his  part  which  a  politician 
has  ever  had  to  regret.  On  14  December,  1885,  Sir 
William  gave  his  never-forgotten  advice  to  a  Suffolk 
audience  to  let  the  Conservatives  "  stew  in  their 
Parnellite  juice,"  and  went  on  to  commit  the  capital 
fault  of  prophesying,  that  "they  would  hear  no  more  of 
Tory  reaction  for  many  generations."  It  is  probably 
as  good  a  comment  on  the  popular  view  of  his  career 
as  can  be  made,  to  say  that  within  three  months  after 
this  people  heard  without  surprise  that  he  was  engaged 
in  assisting  to  draft  a  Hom.e  Rule  Bill. 

Into  the  causes  which  actuated  the  Liberal  Party  in 
their  choice  of  a  leader  in  1894  we  cannot  inquire  :  it 
may  be  true  that  a  large  number  of  his  colleagues  made 
a  solemn  compact  that  they  would  on  no  account  serve 
under  Sir  William  Harcourt.  In  any  case  the  patriotic 
part  of  the  business  was  Lord  Rosebery's,  who  in  con- 
senting' to  ride  for  a  certain  fall,  which  none  foresaw 
better  than  himself,  saved  Sir  William  for  a  longer 
political  career  than  fortune  had  intended  for  him. 
Had  the  elder  leader  taken  up  the  impossible  task  of 
succeeding  Mr.  Gladstone,  lost  as  the  ministerial  race 
was  already,  he  would  have  been  held  responsible  for 
the  debacle  of  1895.  The  ex-Premier's  defeat  on  the 
first  day  of  the  election  must  have  swept  him  away 
irretrievabl}-  in  the  common  ruin.  As  it  was,  Lord 
Rosebery  had  made  it  possible  to  suggest  that  things 
would  have  been  different  had  Sir  William  Harcourt 
heen  at  the  helm.  Sir  William's  next  bid  for  popularity 
was  the  sudden  and  violent    campaign    against  the 


publicans.  Its  ccjually  sudden  .and  violent  collapse 
dealt  the  final  ;uul  most  cruel  blow  to  the  parly  which 
he  had  failed  to  load,  but  succeeded  in  dividing.  Then 
came  the  crusade  against  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  wretched 
Jamieson  mid  put  .Sir  William  "on  side,"  ;uid  great  was 
his  righteous  indi.gn:ition.  Unhappily  his  lofty  morality 
lost  all  its  power  when  ho  actiuiesced  in  the  hushing  up 
of  evidence  which  alono  could  prove  or  disprove  some 
of  the  most  serious  charges  he  had  made.  The  final 
phase  of  this  parti-coloured  career  has  been  presented 
to  us  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The  No-Popery  drum 
is  beaten  again,  the  same  display  of  hastily  acquired 
erudition  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Noncor.formist 
conscience,  (that  unhappy  conscience  he  is  never  tired 
of  urbanely  bantering  in  society),  with  the  net  result 
that  a  large  number  of  fervent  Liberals  who  combine 
religion  and  politics  are  alienated. 

Is  this  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  have  called 
"  the  catastrophe  of  a  sinister  career,"  or  is  more  to 
come  ?     We  will  not  imitate  Sir  William  and  rashly 
predict  ;  we  are  only  recording  and  endeavouring  to 
account,  on  perfectly  rational   grounds,  for  a  great 
failure.     Equipped  with   many  of  the   qualities  for 
political    success,    Sir   William    Harcourt   lacks  the 
essential  one  of  all,  the  power  of  convincing  others  that 
he  is  in  earnest.    If  the  issues  of  our  public  life  were 
not  so  serious,  his  efforts,  renewed  again  and  again,  to 
catch  the  popular  taste  would  be  ludicrous ;  as  it  is,  they 
are  almost  pathetic.     But  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  is  supreme  ;  here  is  his  true  battle-ground.  Were 
nothing  but  a  good  parliamentary  hand  wanted  to  drive 
a  party  or  guide  an  Empire,  he  might  have  sat  ere  this 
in  the  seat  of  Pitt.    By  the  House  of  Commons  he  is 
liked.    The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.    It  was  defined 
by  an  equally  great  Parliamentarian  and  even  less  scru- 
pulous politician  two  hundred  years  ago.  "The  House,' 
said  Henry  St.  John,  "loves  the  man  that  shows  them 
sport  and  by  whose  halloo  they  are  wont  to  be  en- 
couraged."    But  for   the   conduct  of  its  affairs  this 
country  asks  for  some  record  of  broad  principle  fol- 
lowed through  life  and   some  ideal  of  conduct  con- 
sistently- pursued.    Sir  William  Harcourt  at  the  best 
has  been  true  but  to  his  partisanship.    As  he  got  up 
his  briefs,  his  international  law  and  his  theology,  so 
has  he  got  up  his  political  views.    One  thing,  however, 
he  has  entirely  failed  to  get  up  and  that  is  belief  in 
an  Imperial  England.    Another  strange  instance  of  his 
lack  of  sympathy  with  what  is  really  stirring  the  people ! 
His  one  record  in  statesmanship,  the  Finance  Act,  owes 
more  than  has  been  admitted  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  We 
know  of  no  politician  of  equal  importance  during  the 
last  fifty  years  who  has  initiated  so  little,  whether  as  an 
official  or  a  private  member,  and,  even  on  the  narrower 
ground  of  party,  he  points  the  moral  that  the  best 
partisan  does  not  serve  his  party  best. 

AN  INTERIM  STOCK-TAKING. 

EIGHTEEN  Hundred  and  Ninety-eight  is  now  so 
near  its  close  that  the  present  is  a  convenient  time 
for  taking  stock  of  the  progress  (or  otherwise)  which 
the  country's  trade  has  made  during  the  year.  We 
must  wait  a  while  for  the  complete  returns  :  the  monthly 
statement  of  the  Board  of  Trade  will  not  be  published 
till  the  second  week  of  the  new  year,  and  other  official 
records  of  our  national  transactions  in  industry  follow 
at  a  leisurely  pace.  But  the  returns  for  the  eleven 
months  of  the  dying  year  will  serve  to  indicate  how 
1898  is  going  to  compare  with  1897.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  con  the  figures  disclosed  in  those  returns, 
it  will  be  well  to  point  out  their  insufficiency — nay,  more, 
their  positively  misleading  character.  It  is  almost 
universally  assumed  by  speakers,  writers  and  Govern- 
ment officials  alike,  that  the  sum  of  the  value  of 
our  exports  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade's  statements 
really  represents  the  actual  value  of  our  foreign  trade  in 
home  manufactures.  Yet  a  moment's  consideration 
will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  A  very  considerable 
proportion  of  our  exports  is  made  up  of  articles  manu- 
factured in  this  country  from  imported  raw  materials  ; 
cotton  goods  are  a  ready  instance.  Clearly  the  export 
of  a  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  cotton  piece  goods 
does  not  mean  that  the  country's  manufacturing 
interests  have  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £100 ;  the 
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amount  really  grained  is  ^^100,  less  the  cost  of  the 
raw  cotton  used  in  the  manufacture  of  those  goods. 
This  consideration  seriously  discounts  the  value  of  our 
export  trade,  and  it  is  one  which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  when  summing'  up  the  value  of  that  trade,  and 
particularly  when  comparing  the  export  and  import 
trades  and  endeavouring  to  strike  a  balance.  It  is 
therefore  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  its  illimitable  powers  for  telling  the 
country  the  truth,  should  neglect  to  give  us,  side  by 
side  with  the  export  figures,  an  indication  of  these 
necessary  deductions.  In  view  of  the  serious  state  into 
which  most  of  our  industries  are  drifting,  it  is  imperative 
that  this  information  should  be  given  in  order  that  we 
may  have  the  fullest  knowledge  as  to  how  we  stand. 
Will  the  Board  of  Trade  begin  next  year  well  by  incor- 
porating this  information  in  their  Returns? 

We  have  spoken  of  the  "serious  state"  of  our 
industries  ;  and  the  expression  is  in  no  whit  alarmist  or 
exaggerated,  as  an  examination  of  the  statistics  too 
clearly  shows.  The  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  during  the  eleven  months  of  this  year 
were  valued  at  ;^2i2,4i2,384.  That  represents  a  de- 
crease on  the  eleven  months  of  last  year  of  no  less  than 
;^2,635,438  ;  and  the  full  significance  of  that  decrease 
is  measured  when  we  turn  to  older  records,  and  find  that 
the  eleven  months  of  1897  themselves  show  a  decrease 
of  ;^4,862,3i2  on  the  eleven  months  of  1896.  The 
details  of  our  export  trade  only  confirm  the  gloomy 
character  of  the  total.  A  point  of  special  significance  is 
that  this  decline  of  over  two  and  a  half  millions  in  the 
total  value  of  our  exports  would  have  been  greater  by 
;^i,o87,983  had  not  our  exports  of  coal  been  increased 
by  that  amount.  The  export  of  coal  is  that  branch  of 
trade  concerning  which  we  have  the  least  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves.  For  some  years  past  scientists 
have  been  reminding  us  that  coal  fields  are  not  inex- 
haustible. You  may  by  judicious  manuring  and  farm- 
ing go  on  for  all  time  reaping  harvests  from  your  wheat 
fields  ;  but  the  manure  is  yet  to  be  invented  which  will 
replenish  your  coal  fields.  And  while  this  irreplaceable 
store  is  being  dragged  out  in  larger  and  ever  larger 
quantities,  to  pay  for  our  growing  bills  to  foreign 
manufacturers  and  food  -  producers,  the  country's 
workers  are  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  drawn 
away  from  other  occupations  into  collieries  losing  their 
grip  on  the  manufacturing  arts  ;  the  land  is  deteriorat- 
ing and  going  out  of  cultivation  ;  and  the  manifold 
benefits  to  the  nation  of  a  healthy  agricultural  popula- 
tion are  lost.  Again,  though  we  do  not  propose  a 
return  to  the  old  prohibitions  against  the  export  of 
textile  machinery,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  use  to 
which  our  exports  thereof  are  put  in  foreign  countries  ; 
namely,  the  establishment  of  rival  mills,  which  will 
make  the  competition  already  fiercely  directed  against 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  still  more  deadly.  And 
therefore  it  is  not  altogether  a  matter  for  congratulation 
to  find  that  the  aforesaid  decrease  in  our  exports  this 
year  would  have  been  yet  greater  by  a  sum  of 
;^63i,28i  had  there  not  been  an  increase  in  our  ex- 
port of  textile  machinery  of  a  like  amount. 

This  last  point  is  apt  for  commentary  on  the  statistics 
of  our  exports  of  yarn  and  textile  fabrics.  Under  this 
head  there  is  recorded  a  decrease  of  no  less  than 
;^2,7i7,i77.  The  eleven  months  of  1897  also  show  a 
decrease  on  the  same  period  of  1896,  and  a  much 
greater  decrease  even,  to  wit,  ;^8,092,799.  Perhaps 
the  optimist  will  find  a  crumb  of  comfort  here.  He  may 
say  that  though  the  staple  trades  are  still  declining,  the 
decline  has  not  proceeded  this  year  with  such  extreme 
velocity  as  last  year  ;  and  if  he  can  take  comfort  in  this 
line  of  argument  by  all  means  let  him  do  so.  For  our 
part,  we  prefer  to  chronicle  our  disappointment  and 
concern  that  the  terrific  slump  of  1897  has  not  only 
not  been  recovered  in  1898,  but  has  "slumped"  still 
lower.  The  Dingley  Tariff  is  very  largely  responsible 
for  the  drop,  since  the  biggest  decline  in  the  woollen  and 
worsted  trades  were  in  the  exports  to  the  United  .States. 
The  present  is  an  appropriate  time  for  keeping  this 
fact  in  mind.  But  we  must  not,  as  some  superficial 
commentators  have  done,  make  too  much  of  this  loss 
of  the  American  market;  there  have  been  declines  in 
our  textile  exports  to  other  nations  besides,  amongst 
whom  our  formidable  rival,  Germany,  may  be  named. 
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There  is,  however,  one  pleasant  feature  worth  extract- 
ing from  the  details  relating  to  textile  exports,  namely, 
that  Canada  has  been  taking  more  of  our  goods  in 
almost  every  branch.  This  is  a  gratifying  result  of  the 
new  preferential  tariff  which  the  Dominion  has  given 
us,  and  points  to  the  exceeding  desirability  of  reviving 
and  carrying  into  execution  Mr.  Chamberlain's  great 
scheme  for  preferential  trade  throughout  the  Empire. 

We  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  account. 
Though  exports  have  been  falling,  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding decline  in  the  ever-increasing  stream  of  our 
imports.  The  balance  of  trade  gets  worse  and  worse 
as  we  go  on.  For  the  eleven  months  of  this  year  the 
imports  are  valued  at  ;^i5,5i4,59i  more  than  for  the 
eleven  months  of  last  year,  or — allowing  for  an  increase 
of  ;^240,3i8  in  the  re-exports — ^{^15, 274, 273  more. 
Comparing  the  same  periods  in  1897  and  in  1896,  and 
making  the  same  allowance,  there  was  then  a  net 
increase  in  the  imports  of  ;^7,36i,938.  One  hears 
sometimes  that  this  growing  discrepancy  between 
imports  and  exports  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
growth  in  our  carrying  trade,  in  our  shipbuilding  for 
foreign  account,  and  In  the  interest  and  dividends 
which  our  investors  receive  on  their  foreign  securities. 
Unfortunately  the  Board  of  Trade  does  not  help  us,  as 
It  might  and  should,  to  a  knowledge  of  what  these 
three  Items  are  worth,  and  we  are  left  to  more  or  less 
random  speculation  on  a  subject  concerning  which 
Information  is  exceedingly  important.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  find  In  this  payment  of  Interest  on  foreign 
securities  by  foreign  manufactures  and  food — which 
diminish  the  productive  output  of  the  country,  enriching 
a  certain  capitalist  class  at  the  expense  of  manufacturers 
and  agriculturists  and  workmen — an  unalloyed  benefit 
to  the  country.  But  we  will  not  stop  to  argue  that 
question  now.  We  will  Instead  express  our  doubts  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  this  explanation  of  our  growing 
Imports.  As  we  have  said,  the  imports  this  year  are 
greater  by  15:^  millions  sterling  than  those  of  the  same 
period  last  year.  Now,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  our  ocean-carrying  trade  has  Increased  very  mar- 
vellously this  year  ;  there  has  been  a  spurt  in  our 
shipbuilding  trade,  but  it  would  not  up  to  date  account 
for  many  millions.  Let  us,  however,  grant  5]:  millions 
to  the  credit  of  these  two  Items.  That  would  leave 
10  millions  as  representing  the  interest  on  Increased 
Investments  by  English  capitalists  In  foreign  stocks. 
Four  per  cent,  would  be  a  very  generous  rate  of  In- 
terest on  such  securities  ;  yet  on  that  computation  we 
should  have  to  believe,  in  order  to  make  the  balance  fit  , 
In  with  the  theory,  that  In  the  course  of  this  year 
British  capitalists  have  Increased  their  purchases  of 
foreign  stock  by  no  less  a  sum  than  ;^25o,ooo,ooo 
sterling,  after  allowing  for  the  stocks  they  have  sold 
during  that  period.  And  that,  frankl}'.  Is  very  difficult 
to  believe.  The  stories  from  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
recent  large  exports  to  the  United  States  of  American 
securities  certainly  do  not  favour  the  supposition  ;  they 
rather  tend  to  the  belief  that  England  Is  beginning  to 
export  her  securities — In  other  words,  to  pay  out  of  her 
capital  for  the  manufactures  and  the  food  which  she 
takes  from  abroad  but  might  make  and  grow  for  herself. 

MASO  FINIGUERRA. 

' '  A  Florentine  Picture  Chronicle,  being  a  series  of  ninety- 
nine  Drawings,  representing  Scenes  and  Person- 
ages of  Ancient  History  sacred  and  profane."  By 
Maso  I^'Iniguerra.  Reproduced  from  the  originals 
In  the  British  Museum  by  the  Imperial  Press, 
Berlin.  With  many  minor  Illustrations  drawn  from 
contemporary  sources,  and  a  critical  and  descriptive 
text  by  Sidney  Colvin,  M.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Prints 
and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  London  : 
Bernard  Quarltch.  1898. 

THE  unique  series  of  Florentine  drawings,  which  are 
so  admirably  reproduced  in  facsimile  In  this 
sumptuous  volume,  is  one  of  the  many  treasures  of 
Italian  art  which  have  been  acquired  for  the  Print 
Room  of  the  British  Museum  during  the  Keepership  of 
Mr.  Colvin.  Elaborately  drawn  with  the  pen,  and 
washed  in  with  bistre,  for  the  most  part  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper,  the  drawings  In  this  Chronicle  form  a  folia 
sketch-book,  which  now  contains  fifty-one  leaves,  but 
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u  liicli  oriK-inallv  must  liavo  contained  a  lar^jor  luimboi  . 
riio  liistorv  of  this  skotcli-book  is  quickly  told.  It  was 
bought  at  I'lorciice  in  the  oarlv  forties  by  a  well-known 
lierman  cn-raver.  Hd.  SchaetTer  of  Heidelberi:,  who  m 
turn  sold  the  book  to  a  o^entlenian  of  his  neitihbourhood, 
Hofrath  Schlosser  of  Neuburj;-.  It  continued  in  the 
possession  of  this  oe„tteman's  family  until  1H72,  when 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  M.  Clement,  the  Parisian 
dealer,  who,  after  havintr  offered  it  in  vain  to  the  Hntish 
Museum,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Ruskin  for  /,'iockx  Filteen 
years  later  Mr.  Colvin  saw  these  drawin^-^s  at  Brant- 
wood,  and  prevailed  on  Mr.  Ruskin  to  part  with  them. 
With  his  usual  ijenerosity  he  let  the  Trustees  ot  the 
British  Museum  have  them  for  what  he  himself  had 
oiven  for  them,  about  a  quarter  of  their  present  value. 
"  Durintr  all  this  time,"  adds  Mr.  Colvin,  "they  re- 
mained anonvmous,  an  attribution  to  Benoyzo  Goyzoli 
written  in  a'  comparatively  modern  hand  inside  the 
cover  beino-  one  which  no  student  could  accept.  Their 
present  attribution  to  Maso  Finiguerra,  the  famous 
Florentine  goldsmith,  long  though  falsely  reputed  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  engraving  (or,  more  strictly,  of 
printing  from  engraved  plates),  is  my  own,  and  to 
explain  and  justify  it  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
present  pages."  In  the  introduction  prefixed  to  the 
present  vofume,  Mr.  Colvin  has  put  together  with 
admirable  lucidity  and  impartiality  almost  everything 
which  could  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  attribution  ; 
indeed,  for  the  moment,  he  leaves  little  or  nothing  to 
be  said  on  the  question  of  authorship  of  the  chronicle. 
The  chief  authorities,  moreover,  are  added  at  length  in 
the  notes,  that  the  student  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
analysing  the  conclusions  arrived  at  for  himself.  Mr. 
Colvin  first  points  out  that  the  drawings  in  the 
Chronicle  are  certainly  by  the  same  hand  as  another 
series  of  drawings  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  which  has 
always  been  traditionally  attributed  to  Finiguerra ; 
indeed,  two  of  these  drawings  (Frame  33,  No.  144,  and 
Frame  35,  No.  41  f)  are  inscribed  in  a  sixteenth-century 
hand,  "II  Finiguerrj." 

These  are  doubtless   the   drawings  which  Filippo 
Baldinucci  states,  in  his  "  Notizie,"  published  in  1681, 
having  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  Cardinal  Leopold  de' 
Medici,  whose  collections  afterwards  went  to  enrich 
the  Uffizi.    In  the  last  century  the  tradition  as  to  the 
authorship  of  these  drawings  occurs  again  in  a  passage 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Colvin.  Mariette, 
writing  to  Gabburri,  in  a  letter  of  the  year  1723,  which 
is  printed  by  Bottari  in  his  "  Raccolta  di  Lettere," 
Rome,  1754,  II.,  314,  after  speaking  of  the  famous  Pax 
of  Maso  Finiguerra,  adds:    "  lo  sapeva   bene,  che 
nella  raccolta  de'  disegni  del  gran  Duca  [di  Toscana] 
era  un  volume  intero  di  disegni  de  questo  Maso."  The 
drawings  are  no  longer  bound  up  in  a  volume,  but  this 
attribution  had  been  traditionally  accepted  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  whole  of  these  drawings,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  were  gratuitously  relabelled  "  scuola  di 
Pcllainolo."     Without  discussing  here  the  many  and 
persistent  tricks   of  draughtsmanship   which   go  to 
identify  the  author  of  these  studies  in  the  Uffizi  with 
the  author  of  the  finished  drawings  in  the  Chronicle  at 
the  British  Museum,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  In 
one  instance  the  artist  has  used  one  of  these  studies,  a 
kneeling  figure  of  a  woman  [Uffizi,  Frame  34,  No.  91 F], 
almost  without  alteration,  for  a  figure  plaiting  a  garland 
in  plate  94  of  the  Chronicle.    The  identity  here,  not 
only  of  manner,  but  also  of  hand,  is  obvious  and  con- 
clusive.   I  am  unable,  however,  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Colvin  when  he  says,  "Among  other  scattered  draw- 
ings in  the  same  manner  is  a  set  of  twenty-two  in  an 
album  in  the  collection  of  M.  Bonnat  in  Paris  bearing 
the  traditional  name  of  PoUainoIo.    They  are  studies  of 
heads  and  figures,  mostly  of  young  men,  some  dressed 
and  some  nude,  and  are  closely  analogous  to  the  Uffizi 
set,  but  for  the  most  part  weaker  in  character,  the  out- 
lines in  many  cases  retouched,  and  I  should  say  are 
rather  pupils'  copies  than  originals  by  the  hand  of  our 
draughtsman."    My  own  recollection  of  these  drawings 
in  M.  Bonnat's  collection  is  that  they  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  studies  in  the  Uffizi,  and  that  they  are 
unquestionably  by  the  same  hand.    I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  with  further  study  Mr.  Colvin  would  have  taken 
this  view,  and  would  have  found  among  them  some 
Ibetter  illustrations  of  his  subject  than  several  of  the 
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minor  iiluslratious  which  he  has  employetl. 
Sienese  cassoui-panel  belonging  lo  Lord  Wantage,  and 
the  drawing  by  Salvator  Rosa,  from  Lord  Pembroke's 
collection,  are  not  really  relevant  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Chronicle,  and  the  resemblance  of  several  of  the 
minor  architectural  illustrations  given  in  the  text  to 
motives  in  the  drawings  are  too  slight  or  accidental  to 
be  of  any  real  vAlue. 

From  the  discussion  of  these   studies   Mr.  Colvin 
passes  on  to  the  discussion  of  the  only  extant  works 
which,  on  the  evidence  of  contemporary  documents,  are 
known   to   be  by  Finiguerra  :  these   are  the  figures 
executed  from  his  cartoons  in  "  intarsia,"  by  (iuiliano 
da  Maiano  for  the  Sagrestia  Nuova,  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Florence.     According  to  an  entry  made  by  Alessio 
Baldovinetti  in  his  book  of  "  Records,"  a  document 
which  now,  alas,  is  known  only  to  exist  in  a  partial 
transcript,    records     that   on    21    February,  1463-4, 
3  lire  were  owing  to  him  by  Guiliano  da  Maiano 
"  for  five  heads  I  coloured  for  him  of  five  figures  de- 
signed by  the  hand  of  Maso  Finiguerrj,  that  is  to  say,  a 
Madonna,  an   angel  and   a  San    Zenobio  with  two 
deacons  beside  him  "  ;  those  figures,  he  adds,  were  for 
the  Sacristy  of  "  Santa  Siperata,"  an  old  Florentine 
vulgarism  for  Saint  Reparata,  to  whom  the  cathedral 
was  anciently  dedicated.    The  large  panel  inlaid  with 
the  figures  of  the  San  Zenobio  and  the  two  deacons 
has  been  removed  to  the  "opera"  of  the  Duomo  ;  but 
the  three  panels,  forming  an  annunciation — the  central 
one  with  a  figure  of  the  angel,  the  Virgin  being  in  the 
panel  to  the  right  ;  and  the  view  of  the  /og-o-ia  with  the 
cortilc  beyond,  which  forms  the  background  of  these 
two  panels  being  continued  In  the  panel  to  the  left — are 
still  in  their  original  position  in  the  sacristy,  on  the  wall 
facing  the  entrance.    This  perspective,  by  the  vyay,  pre- 
sents an  interesting  problem  which  Mr.  Colvin  ignores  ; 
it  was  probably  designed  by  Guiliano  da  Maiano,  the 
figures  alone  being  by  Finiguerra.    At  either  side  of 
these  three  panels  are  two  others  with  figures  of  Amos 
and  Isaiah.    In  these  latter  figures,  which  Mr.  Colvin 
reproduces,  especially  in  that  of  Isaiah,  the  underlying 
cartoon  of  Finiguerra  is  unmistakably  to  be  traced  ; 
although  It  must  be  confessed  that  Guiliano  da  Maiano 
has.  In  the  process  of  translating  these  designs  into 
intarsia,   imparted   to  them  a  certain  simplicity  and 
vigour  that  none  of  the  drawings  In  the  Chronicle 
possess.    Confronted  by  this  difficulty,  which  Is  more 
apparent,  perhaps,  than  real,  Mr.   Colvin  speaks  but 
briefly  of  these  panels,  and  passes  on  to  discuss  the 
relation  of  the  drawings  in  the  Chronicle  with  certain 
early  Florentine  "nielli"  and  the  group  of  engravings 
in  the  fine  manner,  which  are  usually  attributed  to 
Baccio  Baldinl.    Among  the  nielli,  again,  he  finds  an 
Impression  on  paper  of  a  Venus,  In  the  collection  of 
Baron  E.  de  Rothschild,  in  which  a  figure  of  a  "  putto  " 
blowing  a  horn  Is  taken  directly  from  one  of  the  studies 
In    the    Uffizi.    Among  the   engravings   In   the  fine 
manner,  the  plate  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne  Is  directly 
copied,  in  great  part,  from  plates  46  and  47  of  the 
Chronicle  :  again,  the  figure   of  Media  in  one  of  the 
"  otto"  prints  is  taken,  except  for  certain  variations  in 
the   arms   and   head,  from   the   figure  of  Media  in 
plate  58  of  the  Chronicle.    Nor  are  these  the  only- 
instances  that  go  to  prove  the  close  relation  of  these 
engravings  with  the  Chronicle  :  the  same  mannerisms 
of  conception  and  form,  the  same  tricks  of  drawing, 
and  other  peculiarities,  are  to  be  found  again  and  again 
In  both  prints  and  drawings.    But   here  it   Is  only 
possible  to  note  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Colvin 
arrives.     One  set  of  these  engravings,  that  of  the 
Planets,  Is  known  to  have  been  executed  before  the 
death  of  Maso  Finiguerra,  In  1465.    They  were  cut  to 
all  appearances  from  his  designs,  and  In  his  workshop 
If  not  by  his  hand.    Two  other  sets,  the  Illustrations  to 
the  "Monte  Santo  di  Dio,"  published  at  Florence  in 
1477,  and  to  the  edition  of  Dante,  issued  by  the  same 
publisher  in  1481,  were  produced  by  the  same  shop 
many  years  after  Finiguerra's  death.     "These  illustra- 
tions to  Dante,"    says    Mr.   Colvin,  "  represent  the 
decline,  and  to  all  appearance  the  last  production  of 
this  style  and  this  workshop  in  Florence."    That  it  is 
considered  as  engraving  merely,  that  is  so  ;  but  another 
view  may  be  taken  of  them,  for  they  were  undoubtedly- 
engraved  from  a  series  of  drawings  by  Botticelli,  earlier 
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than  that  which  is  now  in  the  Print  Room  at  Berlin. 
These  Dante  cuts,  and  more  especially  the  insig:ht  im- 
pression in  the  British   Museum  of  a  "Triumph  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  a  thing  of  rare  imagination, 
undoubtedly  done  from  a  drawing  from  Botticelli  some 
few  years  earlier    these  prints,  despite  the  poverty  of 
their  engraving,  still  remain  greater  works  of  art  than 
the  earlier  and  better  executed  prints  which  are  to  be 
wholly  attributed  to  Finiguerra  or  his  school.    But  to 
whom  are  we  to  attribute   the   later  productions  of 
Finiguerra's  workshops,  such  as  these  "  Dante"  acts, 
the    Sibyls   and    Prophets,    and   a   score   or   so  of 
miscellaneous    prints,    done    for    the    most    part  in 
Finiguerra's  workshops,  but  apparently  after  his  death  ? 
To  Baccio  Baldini,  as  \'asari  would  have  us  believe  ? 
Mr.  Colvin,  following  a  suggestion  which  I  made  to 
him,  concludes  that  the  name  of  Baccio  Baldini  in  this 
connexion  is  one  of  Vasari's  many  slips  of  the  pen.  In 
his  life  of  Filippino,  Vasari  speaks  of  a  frame  then  in 
the  possession  of  a   certain    Baccio   Baldini ;  e  oggi 
appresso   maestro.    Baccio    Baldini   fiorentino,  fisico 
excellentissimo  ed  amatore  di  tutte  le  virtu."    That  was 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Fini- 
guerra.    May  we  not  here  possess  a  clue  to  what  is 
otherwise  wholly  inexplicable  ?    I  found  upon  going 
through  Signor  Milanese  papers,  now  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Siena,  that  he  had  searched  in  vain  among 
the  F"lorentine  Archives  for  the  least  allusion  to  any 
goldsmith  or  engraver  of  the  name  of  Baccio  Baldini. 
The  "  Matricole  "  of  the  Arte  dellaSeta  in  Florence,  the 
guild  with  which  the  goldsmiths  were  associated,  are 
still  extant  ;  and  in  vol.  viii.,  containing  the  matricu- 
lations of  its  members  between  the  years  1433  and 
1474,  the  names  of  nearly  a  score  of  goldsmiths  of  the 
name  of  Bartolommeo,  of  which  Baccio  of  course  is 
the  colloquial  form,  are  entered  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  any  one  of  them  with  Vasari  Baccio  Baldini. 
The  same  book,  moreover,  records  the  matriculation 
of  Antonio   Pollainote   in   the  year   1466.     Lastly,  I 
have  searched  repeatedly  among  the  vast  volumes  of 
the  "  Portate  al    Catasto "  in   vain;  though  I  have 
found  there  several  "  Demungle "   of  the  Finiguerri, 
and  so  Mr.  Colvin  concludes  that  it  was  not  Baccio 
Baldini,  but  rather  F rancisco  and  Stefano,  the  brothers 
and  heirs  of  Maso  Finiguerra,  that  continued  his  work- 
shop, engraving  their  plates  for  the  most  part  from  his 
designs,  but  occasionally  falling  back  on  a  German 
print,  or,  in  certain  cases,  on  drawings  by  Botticelli. 
Such,  briefly,  is  the  contention  which  Mr.  Colvin  has 
lucidly  and  conclusively  proved,  and  the  thanks  of  all 
students  of  Florentine  art  are  due  to  him  for  having  once 
and  for  all  defined,  not  only  the  real  nature  of  these 
drawings  and  engravings,  but  also  the  character  of 
Finiguerra  as  an  artist,  about  whom  has  grown  up  so 
vast  a  mass  of  obsolete  and  erroneous  literature.  Not 
less  admirable  are  the  facsimiles  of  the  Chronicle,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  better  done.     Now  charming, 
now    naive,    decorative  or   amusing,   these  drawings 
illustrate,  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  the  popular  mind 
and  the  historical  notions  of  the  "  Mercato  "  of  Florence 
during  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.     To  the 
student  of  manners  they  present  an  inexhaustible  store- 
house of  forgotten  lore.    As  works  of  art  they  are  facile 
and  floridly  inventive  ;  but,  while  acknowledging  their 
charm,  we  must  not  overlook  the  gulf  which  is  fixed 
between  them  and  such  work  of  supreme  art  as  the 
engraving  of  the  "Gladiators,"  or  the  drawing,  so 
called,  of  the  "  Death  of  Gatta-melata,"  by  Antonio 
Pollainoli.  Herbert  P.  Horne, 

BUSTARDS. 

THE  Great  Bustard,  which,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  was  a  familiar  English  game-bird,  has 
become  long  since  extinct  in  Britain,  and  the  occurrences 
of  the  few  visitors  that  now  reach  us  are  extremely 
rare.  In  the  days  when  these  birds  bred  in  this 
country  they  seem  to  have  afiorded  plenty  of  sport  to 
our  ancestors.  The  younger  birds  were  frequently 
coursed  with  swift  greyhounds,  and  upon  the  great 
wolds  and  open  heaths,  such  as  bustards  love  to 
frequent,  the  chase  seems  to  have  been  a  very  exciting 
one.  As  the  open  country  became  enclosed  and  improved, 
and  as  fire-arms  came  into  use,  the  decline  of  the  great 
bustard  set  in.     That  decline  has  steadily  advanced 


until  Great  Britain  now  knows  the  indigenous  bustard 
no  more,  while  the  rare  stragglers  that  reach  our  shores 
are  ruthlessly  slain  within  a  few  days  of  their  arrival. 

Yet,  up  to  the  year  iSio,  and  even  later,  these  noble 
birds  must  have  still  been  fairly  common.    It  is  certain 
that  up  till  that  time  they  were  occasionally  shot  by  the 
keepers  and  farmers  of  the  Yorkshire  wolds  by  means 
of  that  old-fashioned   method,  the   trained  stalking 
horse,  the  stalker  himself  wearing  a  coat  made  of  horse 
hide  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  colour 
of   the   animal    behind    which    he    sheltered.  Sohk 
very  interesting  letters  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hartini^ 
in  an  article  in  the  "Field"  of  3  June,  1897,  afforded 
remarkable  details  of  bustard-shooting  in  those  days. 
In  the  year   1808,   by  means  of   this  device,  eleven 
bustards  fell  at  a  single  shot  to  one  Agars,  a  wold- 
keeper  of  that  period.     An  enormous  bag  truly !  These 
great  bustards  of  England  seem  to  have  been  far  more 
confiding  in  their  habits  than  their  near  congener  the 
Paauw,  or  great  bustard  of  South  Africa,  which  is,  as 
the  writer  can  testify,  one  of  the  most  wary  of  all 
sporting  fowl.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  English 
sportsmen  were  in  the  habit  of  attracting  a  number  of 
the  birds  to  one  spot  by  means  of  some  favourite  food, 
and  then  dealing  a  terrific  discliarge    from    one  or 
more  guns  of  heavy  calibre.    There  is  a  record  of  a 
Norfolk  keeper  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  who 
arranged  a  battery  of  three  or  four  heavy  duck  guns 
covering  a  spot  at  which  bustards  had  been  accustomed 
to  feed.    These  guns  he  discharged  by  means  of  a  long 
string,  while  himself  concealed  at  some  distance  from 
the  bait.     Seven  great  bustards  are  known  to  have 
fallen  to  one  of  these  murderous  discharges.    By  such 
means,  by  constant  persecution  in  those  localities  over 
which  it  ranged,  and  by  the  natural  increase  of  popu-  •; 
lation  and  of  tillage,  the  great  bustard  has  become  ex^ 
tirpatedin  these  islands.  But,  although  now  of  the  rarest  ': 
occurrence  in  Its  ancient  English  haunts,  this  splendid 
game-bird  is  to   be   found   plentifully  in  Spain,  the  ! 
Danubian  Provinces,  and  in  parts  of  Asia  and  North  ij 
Africa.     In  Spain  excellent  sport  is  got  with  these  birds 
by  driving,  while  some  numbers  are  shot  over  pointers- 
in  standing  crops,  to  which  towards  harvest-time  they 
resort.    In  Andalusia  a  winter  day's  driving  with  these- 
bustards  is  a  favourite  sport,  in  which  good  shooting,  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  game,  and  much  tactical 
skill  in  placing  the  guns  and  manoeuvring  the  birds,  all 
come   into  play.     The  Spaniards  have  a  somewhat 
curious  plan — mentioned  by  Colonel  Irby — of  shooting 
bustards  at  night  by  means  of  a  stalking  horse,  a 
lantern  and  a  bell — a  truly  strange  combination.  The 
gunner  walks  stealthily  behind  the  horse,   while  his 
companion  rings  the  bell  and  shows  tlie  lantern.     It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  the  birds  are  attracted  or  stupefied' 
by  this  unwonted  proceeding  ;  at  all  events,  three  or 
four  at  a  shot  are  sometimes  secured  in  this  way. 

The  male  of  a  Great  Bustard  weighs  as  much  as  froim 
251b.  to  351b.,  the  hen  bird  seldom  more  than  from 
1 2  lb.  to  141b.  In  reasonably  good  condition  these, 
magnificent  birds  are  delicious  eating,  fat,  tender,  and 
of  most  excellent  flavour.  That  our  ancestors  set  much 
store  by  these  bustards,  even  when  they  were  plentiful 
in  this  country,  is  proved  by  the  price  they  paid  for 
them.  In  1760,  while  wild  ducks  fetched  no  more  than 
Gt/.  apiece,  hares  6d.,  partridges  3c/. ,  and  wild  geese  i.v. , 
bustards  commanded  2^.,  and  pheasants,  then  a  scarce 
bird,  IS.  6d.  In  1833,  by  which  time  these  birds  were 
becoming  very  rare — the  last  Norfolk  bustard  was  shot 
in  1838 — the  price  had  gone  up  immenseh'  and  the 
bustard  was  quoted  at  from  one  to  three  guineas. 

The  Little  Bustard,  found  largely  in  Spain  and  North 
Africa,  is  a  mere  straggling  visitant  to  these  islands, 
and  would  never  seem  to  have  been  indigenous  or 
familiar.  Migrating  specimens  of  these  birds  are,  how- 
ever, still  occasionally  recorded — and,  most  usually,, 
incontinently  shot — during-  autumn  and  winter  in  Great 
Britain. 

One  of  the  most  curious  habits  of  the  Great  Bustard 
is  its  absurd  carriage  and  behaviour  during-  the  breeding  , 
season.  In  order  to  render  itself  attractive  to  the  hen  I 
bird  it  goes  through  a  most  complicated  process  of 
plumage  manipulation.  Quivering  its  wings  and  de- 
pressing the  quill  feathers,  it  proceeds  to  erect  its  tail 
and  turn  it  over  flat  upon  its  back,  thus  exposing  the-  i 
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vhito  iMKlor-fcatluMiiii:-  in  a  kiiul  of  nitV.  Other  parts 
of  the  phiniai,'C  are  ilisplayod  or  rul11ci.l  out,  showiiif;- 
vot  more  of  the  wliito  t"eatiuM  in>;.  The  liead  is  mean- 
while ihoppetl  low  between  tlie  slunilders,  the  whiskers 
stand  up  stiffly,  and  tlie  throat  and  tore  part  of  the 
body  are  niueh'dilated.  Tims  disj^uised  — or  as  the  bird 
410  doubt  believes,  glorified  the  CIreat  Hnstard  displays 
himself  solemnly,  with  occasional  jerky  leaps,  before  the 
hen  bird  upon  which  he  has  set  his  affections.  Much 
the  same  kind  of  process  is  gone  throu^'h  by  the 
Paauw,  the  jjigantic  bustard  of  South  Africa,  and  there 
is  probably  little  doubt  that  the  early  Dutch  Boers  first 
bestowed 'upon  it  its  now  familiar  Colonial  name-- 
Paauw.  or  peacock— from  some  fancied  resemblance, 
^Uirinir  this  courting  period,  to  the  well-known  display 
of  the  peacock. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world  some  thuty  species  ot 
bustard  are  to  be  found,  of  which  more  than  twenty 
belong  to  the  continent  of  Africa.  Five  are  almost 
purely  -Vsiatic,  including  the  Bengal  and  Lesser  Florican 
and  Slacqueen's  bustard,  all  of  which  are  Indian  ;  while 
two,  the  Great  and  Little  Bustard,  are  found  alike  in 
Europe,  North  Africa,  Central  Asia  and  Persia.  Not  a 
simj-le  bustard  is  to  be  found  in  America,  while  Australia 
can''  boast  of  but  one  example,  the  Otis  Australis,  a  big 
bird  familiar  to  Colonial  sportsmen  as  the  "Wild 
Turkey." 

In  Southern  Africa  the  bustard  in  various  forms  is 
everywhere  well  known  and  appreciated  as  a  sporting 
bird^  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
average  gunner  in  search  of  feathered  game  seldom,  if 
ever,  fails  to  include  in  his  mixed  and  interesting  day's 
bag  some  few  examples  of  some  of  the  ten  species  to 
'be  found  south  of  the  Zambesi. 

In  the  open  plains  he  will  seldom  be  long  out  of 
hearing  and  sight  of  the  noisy  and  often  troublesome 
fclack  koorhaan,  or,  if  north  of  the  Orange,  of  its  near 
<;ousin,  the  white-quilled  black  koorhaan.  Koorhaan, 
by  the  way,  the  name  by  which  all  the  smaller  bustards 
^re  known  to  the  English  and  Dutch  colonists,  seems 
to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  name,  knorhaan, 
or  scolding'  cock— a  very  fitting  description— bestowed 
by  the  old-time  Boer  settlers  upon  the  harsh-throated 
biack  bustard  on  making  their  first  acquaintance  with 
that  handsome  yet  most  annoying  bird.    Two  of  the 
■most  beautiful  of  the  lesser  Cape  bustards  are  the 
Vaal  and  the  Blue  koorhaans,  birds  of  splendid  form  and 
•colouring,  good  equally  for  sport  or  for  the  table. 
Another  very  beautiful  bustard  is  the  Bush  koorhaan,  a 
denizen  of  bush  and  forest  country,  with  its  notable 
pinkish  crest,  its  intense  black  under-plumage,  and  its 
handsomely  speckled  black  and  rufous  back.    This  bird 
gets  up  most  silently  before  the  gunner,  wavers  through 
the  trees  with  a  flight  not  unlike  that  of  a  woodcock, 
and  affords   not  only  pretty  shooting,  but  excellent 
eating.    Two  very  fine   South   African  bustards  are 
Ludwig's   and  the  Stanley   bustards,  splendid  game 
birds,  standing  in  size  intermediate  between  the  so- 
called  koorhaans  and  the  giant  paauw. 

The  paauw  itself  may  well  be  termed  the  king  of  all 
the  bustards.  It  attains  a  length  of  more  than  four 
feet,  a  wing-spread  of  eight  feet  four  inches,  and  a 
weight  of  as  much  as  fifty  pounds.  The  weight  depends, 
of  course,  greatly  upon  the  bird's  feeding.  Average 
well-fed  specimens  will  scale  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  pounds.  But  at  certain  seasons  this  magnifi- 
cent bird  feeds  greedily  upon  the  gum  exuding  from  the 
thorny  acacia,  and  puts  on  flesh  and  fat  in  a  quite 
amazing  manner.  This  habit  is  so  well  known  that  the 
Boers  usually  call  the  bird  "  Gom  (or  gum)  paauw."  In 
big  locust  years,  too,  the  paauw  gains  flesh  with  great 
rapidity.  At  such  seasons  well-fed  male  specimens  will 
attain  enormous  bulk  and  fatness,  and  are  to  be  found 
ranging  between  thirty-five  and  forty  pounds — many 
colonists  say  even  as  much  as  fifty  or  sixty  pounds — in 
weight.  A  fat  paauw  is  sometimes  so  bursting  with  good 
living  that,  when  shot  in  mid-air,  he  breaks  up,  on  hitting 
the  hard  sun-baked  earth,  very  much  as  would  a  jelly.  The 
flesh  of  this  splendid  game-bird  is  delicious  eating,  and 
a  paauw  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  hunter's 
•  camp-fire  or  the  colonist's  table.  Who  that  has  seen 
two  or  three  of  these  noble  birds  pacing  with  digni- 
fied port  quietly  hither  and  thither  in  the  veldt,  usually 
mot  far  from  a  belt  of  acacia  bush  or  the  thorn  jungle 
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of  a  river  course,  can  ever  forget  the  sight?  The 
paauw  is,  however,  a  difficult  bird  to  stalk,  and  has 
many  ways  of  circumventing  his  pursuers.  One  of 
these  is  a  trick  of  squatting  and  rendering  itself  in- 
visible even  to  the  keenest  and  most  observing  eye.  A 
squatting  paauw  has  a  truly  marvellous  knack  ot 
vanishing  from  tlie  face  of  the  veldt,  how  and  whither 
one  never  quite  knows.  The  flight  of  these  great  birds 
is  very  majestic  ;  the  strong  and  apparently  slovv  wing- 
beats  are  very  deceptive,  and  the  bird  cleaves  its  way 
through  the  clear  air  in  reality  far  faster  than  one  might 
suppose.  Many  a  good  paauw  falls  to  the  rifle  bullet, 
and  the  rejoicings  in  camp  when  the  great  bird  is 
brought  in  are,  as  may  be  imagined,  loud  and  sincere. 

LIBRARIES  AND  INDEXING. 

THE  administration  of  great  libraries  is  a  science 
and  an  art ;  a  feature  of  the  evolution  of  modern 
civilisation.    The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  has 
been  estimated  to  contain  about  forty  miles  of  book- 
shelves, and  the  provision  of  more  space  is  a  daily 
necessity.    Perhaps  there  is  no  other  library  as  great, 
but  there  are  many  libraries  In  most  civilised  coun- 
tries which  number  their   contents  by   hundreds  of 
thousands.     These    vast   bulks   of  material  require 
not   only   the    storage  and    attention    necessary  for 
their  preservation,  but  must  be  arranged  in  an  ac- 
cessible form.     No  doubt  much  of  this  mighty  ac- 
cumulation  of  books  is   useless,  but   it   Is   not  the 
theory  of  the  modern  librarian  that  he  should  decide 
and  distinguish   between   the   wheat  and   the  chaff. 
Much  of  our  most  valuable  knowledge  of  the  past  has 
been  gained  from  books  which  had  been  preserved  by 
chance  in  spite  of  an  apparently  justified  contempt  by 
the  contemporary  standard  of  criticism.    The  librarian 
has  to  preserve  and  to  provide  means  of  ready  access 
to  all  that  comes  his  way,  whatever  may  be  his  private 
opinion  as  to  relative  merits.    From  such  reasons  have 
sprung  the  modern  arts  of  bibliography  and  of  index- 
ing.   Those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  clumsy 
catalogues  of  older  institutions  could  best  realise  the 
precision  and  convenience  of  modern  Inventions.  Of 
these  by  far  the  most  Important,  whether  it  be  carried 
out  upon  a  small  or  a  large  scale,  is  the  card  cata- 
logue system.     As  each  new  volume  is  received  Its 
title  Is  printed  off  on  perforated  cards  with  author's 
name  or  title  name  as  the  master  word.    These  cards 
are  at  once  slipped  Into  their  places  on  files  In  numbered 
drawers.    Such  catalogues  can  be  thus  kept  up  to  date 
from  day  to  day,  and,  in  place  of  consulting  massive 
volumes  full  of  Interpolated  entries,  the  seeker  goes  to 
a  drawer  and  turns  over  the  cards,  which  are  so  fixed 
on  the  horizontal  file  that  they  cannot  be  disarranged. 

A  library,  however.  Is  only  preparing  to  be  useful 
when  the  catalogue  of  authors'  names  and  of  titles  is 
accurately  made.  A  large  number  of  readers,  and  these 
usually  the  most  serious,  apply  for  subjects  rather  than 
for  titles  or  authors'  names.  In  the  Investigation  of  a 
subject  or  of  an  historical  period,  one  does  not  begin  by 
knowing  the  names  of  the  authorities  or  the  titles  of 
their  books.  An  adequately-equipped  library  _  must 
afford  the  Inquirer  facilities  for  the  very  beginning  of 
his  investigation.  For  this  purpose  there  is  necessary 
a  subject  catalogue,  and  it  is  here  that  modern 
librarians  are  making  their  greatest  efforts.  Naturally, 
as  most  volumes  touch  upon  many  periods  or  subjects,  a 
large  number  of  separate  entries  is  required  for  the 
subject  catalogue.  Moreover,  as  the  necessity  of  such 
an  index  has  only  been  realised  acutely  within  compara- 
tively recent  days,  the  librarian  has  not  only  to  keep 
pace  with  additions,  but  has  to  work  upon  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  past.  As  a  really  useful  subject  catalogue 
must  include  the  contents  of  periodicals  the  nature  of  the 
task  is  gigantic.  An  indispensable  factor  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  great  subject  catalogues  Is  a  proper 
system  of  classification  of  matter,  and  It  Is  upon  this 
that  some  of  the  greatest  Ingenuity  displayed  by 
librarians  has  been  lavished.  Of  the  various  systems 
that  have  been  invented  the  decimal  system  of  Dewey 
appears  to  have  found  most  favour,  although  authorities 
are  far  from  being  unanimous  on  the  matter.  In 
Dewey's  elaborate  system  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
classify  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge  under  a 
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system  of  main  heads  and  minor  divisions.  Any  par- 
ticular subject  is  for  the  purposes  of  classification  and 
cataloguing  represented  by  a  row  of  characters  looking 
like  a"  decimal  numeration,  in  which  both  letters  and 
numerals  are  involved.  The  apparent  complexity  of 
the  system  leads  to  a  very  practical  simplicity.  Refer- 
ence to  a  short  explanatory  sheet  will  give  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  all  that  the  library  contains  on  the 
subject  through  the  agency  of  the  subject,  index,  and 
the  author's  name  catalogues. 

The  problems  presented  to  those  more  specially  con- 
cerned with  scientific  literature  are  cognate  but  not 
identical.  Science  has  long  ago  transcended  political 
frontiers,  and,  while  there  may  be  a  French  art  or  a 
German  metaphysic,  there  is  but  one  cosmopolitan 
science.  The  anatomist  or  botanist  engaged  in  modern 
teaching  or  in  research  must  be  familiar  with  all  that  is 
done  in  foreign  countries.  Language  presents  little 
difficulty,  for,  although  it  is  the  custom  to  lament  the 
narrow  limit  of  a  scientific  man's  knowledge,  the  vast 
majority  of  scientific  investigators  are  familiar  with  the 
three  great  modern  tongues.  On  the  other  hand, 
science  is  considerably  handicapped  by  its  custom  of 
periodical  publication.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
results  of  scientific  investigation  are  published  in  the 
Proceedings  or  Transactions  of  learned  societies,  or  In 
special  periodicals  devoted  to  branches  of  science.  Of 
such  periodicals  there  are  hundreds  of  Importance, 
issuing  several  parts  annually  at  rather  irregular 
intervals.  In  the  special  case  of  descriptions  of  new 
genera  or  species  of  living  or  fossil  animals  and  plants 
the  number  of  publications  Is  still  greater.  "  The  Zoo- 
logical Record,"  a  bulky  annual  published  by  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  three  or  four  similar 
Continental  annuals,  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  issue 
subject  and  title  catalogues  of  this  continually  increas- 
ing mass  of  printed  material.  Such  attempts,  however, 
do  not  deal  with  the  vast  accumulations  of  the  past, 
and  even  as  records  of  contemporary  work  they  are  far 
from  complete,  while  their  appearance  as  annuals 
results  In  much  delay  to  Investigators.  Private  enter- 
prise, to  a  certain  extent  backed  by  public  bodies,  has 
attempted  to  remedy  some  of  these  inevitable  defects  by 
the  Institution  of  an  international  bureau  of  scientific 
literature,  the  sole  business  of  which  is  to  index  scien- 
tific literature  precisely  as  it  appears,  and  to  issue  to 
subscribers,  almost  within  a  few  hours  of  publication, 
index  slips  containing  references  to  all  that  is  new  in 
any  branch  of  scientific  knowledge. 

There  is,  however,  a  practical  limit  to  the  possibility 
of  recording  all  periodical  publications,  and  an  important 
task  to  which  the  International  Congress  on  Scientific 
Literature  ultimately  will  have  to  address  itself,  is  a 
conventional  decision  as  to  what  shall  constitute  publi- 
cation. At  the  present  time  the  printed  Proceedings  of 
the  Field  Ramblers'  Club  of  Stovv-on-the-Wolds  are,  for 
purposes  of  technical  publication,  on  a  level  with  the 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.  There 
has  been  no  regulating  agency  except  the  casual 
operation  of  a  kind  of  law  of  survival  by  which,  on  the 
whole,  valuable  papers  survive  and  less  valuable  become 
forgotten.  It  would  be  an  enormous  convenience  to  all 
men  of  science  were  some  International  body  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  periodicals,  publication  in  which  was 
necessary  to  secure  priority  and  consideration.  It 
should  arrange  a  permanent  committee  to  provide  for 
occasional  additions  to  the  list.  This  done,  there  would 
be  no  difliculty  in  securing  a  complete  record  of  con- 
temporary additions  to  knowledge,  and  much  of  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  bibliographers,  now  wasted  In 
attempts  at  an  impossible  completeness,  might  be 
turned  to  a  much-needed  examination  and  classification 
of  the  accumulations  of  the  past. 

A  CRITIC  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

"The  Royal  Academy:   its  Uses  and  Abuses."  By 
W.  J.  Laidlay.    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall. 

MR.  LAIDLAY'S  book,  published  at  the  price  of 
one  shilling,  is  a  kind  of  repertory  of  fact, 
argument  and  project  for  reformers  of  the  Academy. 
It  sums  up  what  is  set  down  in  blue-books  and  the 
memoirs  of  painters  and  whispered  in  dark  studios 
colloquies  about  the  unfairness  and  ill-management  that 


have  marked  the  history  of  the  R.A.  Mr.  Laidlay, 
though  firm,  goes  gently  and  sorrowfully  about  his 
task,  names  no  names  if  he  can  help  it,  brandishes  no 
weapons  of  wit  or  satire,  but,  in  all  good  faith,  would 
fain  persuade  "  McTurps,"  as  he  calls  him,  to  be  an 
honest  man.  He  draws  up  the  indictment  against  him 
under  ten  heads,  brings  forward  his  witnesses,  and 
then.  In  default  of  radical  reform,  sketches  twenty-four 
rules  for  McTurps's  better  behaviour.  He  becomes  a 
little  bitter  only  when  he  remembers  how  previous 
efforts  at  reform  in  which  he  was  concerned  have  ended, 
how  Mr.  Clausen  and  Mr.  Lathangue,  once  doughty 
champions  like  himself,  have  gone  the  way  of  all  the 
rest,  and  become  McTurpses. 

Now  I  honour  Mr.  Laidlay's  keenness  for  justice 
and  readiness  to  expose  himself  to  odium.    Several  of 
the  reforms  he  urges,  moreover,   might    possibly  be 
obtained  by  pegging  away  at  the  Academy,  constituted 
as  it  is.     Such  are  rendering  accounts  of  income  and  its 
disposal  in  charities,  reform  of  the  methods  of  teaching- 
in  the  schools,  restriction  of  privileges  in  the  number 
of  pictures  hung  by  members  and  sent  in  by  outsiders, 
abolition  of  associateship,  that  device  for  suspending- 
or  neutralising  awkward  members,  and  so  forth.  But 
I  confess  I  have  no  hope  that  any  amount  of  appeals 
or  of  regulations  will  do  much  to  affect  the  McTurpitude 
of  McTurps.     To  turn  the  eye  of  indignant  abstract 
justice   on   the   wobbllngs   of  his   course   reveals  a 
saddening  spectacle,   but  provides  no  remedy.  Mr. 
Laidlay  would  like  to  see  him  when  he  takes  his  place 
on  the  jury  Impartial,  oblivious  of  all  his  friends,  sterii 
to  his  pupils,   no  favourer  of  his  own  set.     But  he 
forgets  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  honest,  another  things 
to  be  just.    Every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  honesty 
and  he  is  most  so  when  he  backs  his  own  taste  and  en-. 
courages  the  like  where  he  finds  it  ;  only  a  man  made- 
perfect  could  be  jfst  in  art,  a  man  who  had  absolute' 
good  taste.    Poor  McTurps  has  not  that,  and  his  only 
way  of  attempting  to  be  just  is  to  be  dishonest,  to) 
repress  his  own   admiration  and  encourage  his  owrii 
dislikes.     All  we  can  reasonably  ask  of  him  is  not  tO 
discourage  ■^\hat  he  admires  out  of  jealousy.    There  is-' 
110  use  in  sternly  entreating  him  to  have  better  taste. 
That  he  favours  his  friends  is  no  proof  of  dishonesty,! 
Why  are  they  his  friends  ?    Very  likely  because  he/ 
admires  what  they  do.    The  most  honest  jury  then,  isi 
one  on  which  each  McTurps  pushes  what  he  likes,  and* 
fights  it  out  with  the  jurors  on  that  basis.    It  is  better' 
that  injustice  should  be  done  for  the  moment  than  that! 
dishonesty  should  be  erected  into  a  virtue,  the  de- 
plorable "  I-suppose-that's-not-bad-of-its-kInd"  attitude 
of  mind.     F"ar  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  friendliness 
may  overrule  honesty.    The  delightful  story  of  McTurps- 
Wilkie  going  round  the  galleries  to  find  a  corner  for  a 
picture  by  McSome  one  or  other,  and  dropping  it  like 
a  hot  coal  whe.-i  he  found  it  was  by  someone  else,  not 
Mac,  is  there  to  prove  it.     But  that  Wllkie  should 
back  his  own  sort  was  a  good  thing. 

No  ;  Mr.  Laidlay  does  not  carry  his  reforms  to  an 
effective  point.  Each  McTurps  on  a  jury  ought  to  bo 
given  his  fling,  but  if  he  proves  dishonest,  or  if  his 
honest  taste  is  too  private  and  eccentric  for  a  fraction 
of  justice,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  displace  him. 
That,  under  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Academy, 
Is  impossible,  and  Mr.  I.aidlay  makes  no  proposal  for 
rendering  It  possible.  Academicians  are  elected  for 
life,  and  the  newly  elected  member  of  the  Society  finds 
himself,  by  the  nature  of  the  Club  to  which  he  belongs 
and  by  human  nature,  bound  over  to  a  system  of 
tolerances,  forced  to  shoulder,  with  what  esprit  he  can 
muster,  his  share  of  a  partly  rotten  corps.  He  can  buy 
influence  only  at  a  price,  because  he  is  one  of  a  body 
whose  members  are  only  removable  by  death  or  their 
own  act.  According  to  his  nature  he  rages  inwardly 
or  acquiesces  with  a  happy  sigh  ;  but  he  is  condemned 
to  watch  the  disappointment  and  estrangement  of  old 
conirades  without,  and  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  self- 
preserving  forces  of  the  Club. 

The  only  reform  of  the  Academy,  then,  that  would  go 
to  the  root  of  the  mischief  is  the  abolition  of  academl- 
cianshlp.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  national  exhibition 
and  a  national  school  of  art  and  a  national  pension  fundi 
for  artists,  these  Institutions  require  management,  and' 
a  council  must  be  formed  among  artists  to  manage 
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iK-iu  but  tlKMC  the  ollk-ial  eleniciU  in  art  siunikl  ciul, 
md  tiio  directors  oiiiilu  luU  to  bo  appointed  tor  lile  any 
norc  than  the  members  of  other  manai^mj,'-  councils 
ire  ;  they  should  be  answerable  at  intervals  to  the  con- 
•;lituenl  'exhibitors.     In  this  way  any  one  who  was 
notoriouslv  an  intriguer,  lazy,  dishonest,  or  dotni};, 
would  drop  out,  and  the  prospect  of  this  would  serve 
as  a  wholesome  check.    Such  a  council  would  not 
alwpys  number  amoiiir  its  members  the  {,^realesl  artists, 
who  cannot  always  be  induced  to  attend  to  business. 
Good  mana-ers,  fair-minded  jud.ijes,  would  rather  be 
the  type.    The  best  of  these  would  be  practically  per- 
manent, and  the  intriguer  type  would  pass  in  and  out 
a>^ain.    Above  all,  the  tiresome  jealousies  and  chagrins 
and  the  false  reputations  created  by  the  title  R.A. 
would  be  swept  awav.     The  air  would  be  infinite  y 
sweeter  if  the  competition  for  election  concerned  only 
administration. 

Mr.  Laidlav  would  agree,  but  would  reply  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  a  privileged  body  like  the  Aca- 
demicians to  make  so  complete  a  surrender  of  their 
rights  and  honours.  For  the  moment  this  is  true  enough, 
but  the  privilegeis  ceasing  to  have  very  great  importance  ; 
the  world  of  art  is  altering  its  configuration.  In  its_ 
first  century  the  Academy  roped  in  the  majority  of 
artistic  talent  in  the  country  ;  lately,  almost  all  the 
o-reat  forces  have  remained  without.  Alfred  Stevens, 
Rossetti,  iNladox  Brown,  tlolman  Hunt,  Burne-Jones, 
William  Morris,  Whistler,  Legros— what  is  the  value 
of  the  stamp  that  has  missed  these  names?  Nothing 
now  begins  in  the  Academy,  or  even  necessarily  ends 
there.  The  foundation  of  'the  New  Gallery,  Painter- 
Etchers,  New  English  Art  Club,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Portrait  Painters,  International  Exhibition,  and  ex- 
quisite departures  outside  in  lithography,  wood-en- 
graving, medals,  are  landmarks  in  its  decadence.  Its 
schools  are  eclipsed  by  others.  The  prices  paid  at 
sales  would,  if  scrutinised,  yield  threatening  indications 
of  the  same  decline. 

The  moral  I  draw,  then— and  Mr.  Laidlay  himselt 
would  seem  to  favour  it  in  the  end— is  that  artists 
need  not  trouble  their  heads  greatly  with  establishing 
the  past  misdeeds  of  McTurps,  or  with  efforts  to  tinker 
the  constitution  of  the  Academy.  Above  all,  let  us 
have  no  whining  over  rejection  by  the  Academy  or 
failure  to  become  an  R.A.  No  man  now  who  has  any- 
thing worth  exhibiting  need  find  a  difficulty  in  ex- 
hibiting, nor  in  reaching  his  own  public.  A  little 
dignity  and  pride  and  standing  by  may  be  recommended 
till  the  collapse  of  an  overblown  bubble  is  complete. 

That  bubble  Mr.  Laidlay  hardly  attempts  to  prick, 
and  this  is  another  radical  weakness  of  his  criticism.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  the  enemy  is  the  Academy ;  the 
enemy  is  iust  as  much  or  more  the  terrible  army  of  out- 
siders.   An  enormous  picture-producing  class  has  been 
called  into  being  in  this  country  by  the  reckless  South 
Kensington  system  of  Schools    which  are  nominally 
schools  of  design,  but  in  practice  decoys  which  recruit 
the  ranks  of  incompetent,  mediocre  painting  from  the 
artisan  and  the  leisured  classes.    This  horrible  semi- 
profession,  which  has  no  xQ^Xvietier,  nor  skill  oi  metier, 
responds  in  its  production  to  the  vague  enthusiasm 
about  art  which  has  been  the  epidemic  of  a  period,  and 
must  give  place  in  time  to  some  other  mode,  leaving 
crowds  of  disabused  amateurs.     But  at  present  this 
army,  with  its  vested  rights  in  Academy  space,  and  its 
interest  in  what  is  exhibited  there,  is  at   once  the 
support  and  the  throttler  of  the  institution.     If  a  real 
reform   requires  the    abolishing    of  Academicians,  it 
requires  also  a  ruthless  sweep  of  those  outsiders.  Mr. 
Laidlay  blinks  this  ;    he  remains,  I  fear,  under  the 
superstition  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pretty  good  or 
not  bad  painting  which  has  a  right  to  be  and  to  be  seen, 
I   and  calls  on  Academicians  to  bend  their  energies  to  the 
;    hopeless    task    of  not  being  unfair  to   this  kind  of 
!    painting  when  it  is  rather-better-than-usual.  Nothing 
I    more  rotting  to  the  brain  and  conscience  could  be  im- 
j    posed  on  a  human  being,  and  I  verily  believe  that  the 
effort  to  undertake  it  is  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  really 
grave  injustices. 

I  may  misunderstand  Mr.  Laidlay's  drift,  but  it 
is  certain  that  most  criticism  against  the  Academy  is 
directed  to  the  enlargement  of  the  chances  of  exhibition 
and  of  favourable  treatment  for  the  deplorable  class  I 


speak  of.     What  makes  me  think  that  he  is  loo  lax  in 
this  direction  is  one  of  the  rules  he  pr(jposcs,  viz.,  thai 
no  picture  should  be  hung  more  than  fourteen  feet  from 
the  ground  !    Tin.'  idea  is  slowly  gaining  ground  that 
no  picture  should  be  exhibited  unless  it  can  be  so  hung 
as  to  be  seen.     Numbers  of  Academy  exhibitors  are 
content  with  the  lesser  honour  of  an  invisible  picture 
and  a  number  in  the  catalogue.     Bui  when   we  are 
about  reform  this  consolation-distinction  is  not  one  to  be 
treated  tenderly.     When  the  space  occupied  by  the  art 
of  painting  regains,  by  rude  retrenchment,  proportions 
more  conformable  to  the  actual  talent  embarked  in  it, 
and  the  claims  of  other  arts,  there  will  be  110  need  to 
pile  pictures  so  high. 

I  could  wish,  then,  that  Mr.  Laidlay  would  write 
larger  over  his  proposals  of  reform  those  fundamental 
two,  the  abolition  of  Academicians,  and  retrenchment 
of  exhibitors.  For  much  interesting  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  its  many  bearings  by  a  man  who  knows  the 
working  of  exhibitions  and  schools  in  France  as  well 
as  England,  and  has  been  for  years  occupied  with 
the  tlieory  and  the  experiment  of  reforms,  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  his  moderate  and  patient  pages. 

D.  S.  M. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

1\ /[  Y  silence  last  week  was  due  to  a  kind  of  catalepsy 
^  J-    produced  by  the  first  night  of  "Cupboard  Love." 
I  had  serious  thoughts  of  resigning  my  post  on  this 
Review,   and  thus  severing  the  slightest  connexion 
between  myself  and  the  British  Drama.     I  felt  that 
either  I  or  Mr.  Esmond  must  go.    Well  !  Mr.  Esmond 
has  gone  ;  at  least,  his  youthful  indiscretion — in  mellow 
retrospect,  it  seems  no  worse  than  that — has  been 
promptly  hushed  up,  and  I  am  left  wondering  how  he 
ever  came  to  commit  it.     I  could  never  have  supposed 
that  the  author  of  "The  Divided  Way"  would  do 
anything  really  stupid.     However,  the  less  said  the 
better  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Esmond,  one  of  the  few 
youths  who  have  dramaturgic  instinct,  will  soon  atone 
to  the  public  by  writing  another  very  good  play,  and  to 
Mr.  Chudleigh  by  giving  him  the  right  of  pre-emption. 
When  Mr.  Chudleigh  accepted  "  Cupboard  Love,"  he 
must  have  been  dazzled  indeed  by  its  author's  brief  but 
creditable  past.    I  cannot  believe  that  it  was  the  best 
play  at  his  disposal.    Like  every  other  manager,  he 
must  be  daily  bombarded  with  new  plays,  and  that  he, 
having  one  of  the  nicest  little  theatres  in  a  city  of  more 
than  five  million  inhabitants  (mostly  playwrights)  should 
have  had  to  fall  back  on  "  Cupboard  Love,"  because  it 
was  in  itself  the  best  of  all  the  plays  submitted  to  him, 
is  an  idea  which  even  I,  knowing  how  hard  it  is  to 
write  even  a  passable  play,  must  refuse  to  entertain  for 
one  moment.     I  have  already  surrendered  most  of  m.y 
illusions  about  our  native  talent  in  dram.a,  but  I  must 
stop  short  of  positive  despair. 

At  Terrv's — I  will  not  despair  ! — there  is  a  really 
possible  farce,  "The  Brixton  Burglary,"  not  adapted 
from  the  French,  but  actually  conceived  and  executed 
by  one  unaided  Briton.  Pride  in  its  origin  enabled  me 
to  enjoy  it  as  keenly  as  though  it  had  been  a  very  master- 
piece in  humour.  Usually,  I  cannot  laugh  much  at  farces. 
If  they  are  interspersed  with  songs  and  dances,  I  can 
enjoy  them  well  enough,  but  mere  tomfoolery  does  not 
move  me.  I  always  envy  the  people  whom  simple 
humour  convulses,  because  they  get  so  many  more 
opportunities  for  laughter,  that  delightful  function,  than 
I  can  ever  get.  Subtle  humour — and  that  is  the  only 
kind  that  convulses  me— is  such  a  very  rare  commodity! 
Perhaps  "mere  tomfoolery"  was  a  rather  arbitrary 
description  of  farce.  "  Primitive  fun  "  would  have  been 
more  apt,  for  farce's  main  appeal  is  to  that  primitive 
sense  of  humour  which  consists  in  laughing  at  unmerited 
misfortune.  The  gods  and  goddesses  in  Olympus  in- 
dulged in  quenchless  mirth  at  Vulcan's  lameness. 
In  every  village,  the  village-idiot  is  a  source  of  infinite 
enjoyment  to  the  inhabitants.  Bullying,  which  is  the  ex- 
pression of  school-boys'  humour,  is  bound  to  flourish, 
despite  masters,  in  every  healthy  school.  "  But,"  you 
may  say,  "gods  and  goddesses,  villagers  and  small 
boys,  are  not  civilised  beings.  Civilisation  does  not 
laugh  at  unmerited  suffering."  That,  I  suggest, 
depends  on  the  kind  of  man  who  suffers.  Take  the  case 
of  a  man  who  is  falsely  accused  and  dragged  off  to  the 
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police-station.  As  an  abstract  proposition,  that  pro- 
duces no  emotion  ;  but  let  the  man  be  a  hero  in  melo- 
drama, and  most  people  will  weep  ;  let  him  be  a  comic 
man  in  farce,  and  most  people  will  roar  with  laughter. 
The  more  suffering  accumulate  for  the  hero,  the  more 
they  will  weep  ;  the  more  suffering  accumulate  for  the 
comic  man,  the  more  they  will  roar.  Vet  the  suflFering 
represented  in  the  one  case  is  no  greater  and  no  less 
than  in  the  other.  Personally,  I  am  so  sophisticated, 
so  over-civilised,  in  me  the  bear-baiting  instinct  is  so 
dead,  that  I  can  see  nothing  very  funny  in  the  sufferings 
of  even  a  man  who  is  labelled  comic  :  the  more 
cucumber-frames  he  tumble  through,  the  more  band- 
boxes he  subside  into,  the  less  cause  do  I  see  for  merri- 
ment. And  so  I  attribute  my  enjoyment  of  "The 
Brixton  Burglary"  to  patriotic  pride  in  the  play's 
existence  rather  than  to  a  love  of  its  merits.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  there  are  not  literally  any  cucumber-frames 
or  band-boxes  in  it.  The  sufferings  of  Septimus 
Pontifex,  its  hero,  are  chiefly  mental.  Mr.  Fred 
W.  Sidney,  its  author,  is  evidently  endowed  with 
some  talent  for  dramatic  invention,  and  his  plot  is 
really  ingenious — when  a  dramatic  critic  says  that  a 
plot  is  "ingenious"  he  means  that  it  is  too  involved 
for  him  to  follow  it  at  the  time  or  to  remember  it  after- 
wards. I  could  not  follow  the  plot  of  this  farce  with  any 
clearness,  nor,  I  suspect,  could  the  audience.  But  that 
does  not  matter.  There  were  many  excellent  situations, 
and  the  play  was  excellently  acted.  In  the  part  of 
Pontifex,  Mr.  James  Welch  distinguished  himself  as 
usual,  acting  in  exactly  that  vein  of  mock-tragic 
intensity  which  is  right  for  such  parts.  Mr.  Barnes 
filled  the  whole  stage  with  his  broad  geniality  and  com- 
plete experience.  Mr.  Gottschalk,  who  has  amusing 
mannerisms,  played  the  part  of  a  man-servant  with  much 
humour.  And  Miss  Annie  Hughes,  none  the  worse  for 
her  sad  aberration  into  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
very  delightful  as  Petunia  Perkins.  Indeed,  almost 
every  member  of  the  caste  played  well. 

Patriotism  apart,  I  should  have  liked  "  On  and  Off," 
the  farce  at  the  Vaudeville,  much  better  if  it  had  not  been 
an  adaptation  of  "  Le  ControUeur  des  Wagons-Lits. " 
As  it  was,  I  found  the  Gallicism  of  its  idea  and  of  its 
characters'  names  more  than  a  little  disturbing.  The 
uctors  were  quite  obviously  English  in  dress,  manner, 
deportment,  and  it  worried  me  to  see  them  sitting  down 
to  dcjexiner,  to  hear  them  talking  of  divorce  as  a  trifle, 
and  addressing  one  another  by  such  names  as  "  Mon- 
sieur du  Patty,"  "  Madame  Brumaire,"  and  "Lizette." 
I  have  never  heard  Tommy  Atkins  singing  the  Mar- 
seillaise in  full  uniform,  but  if  I  ever  had,  my  sense  of 
fitness  would  not,  I  fancy,  have  been  more  greatly  out- 
raged than  it  was  at  the  Vaudeville.  I  wish  that  the 
characters  could  have  been  made  English,  the  scene  have 
been  laid  in  England.  Such  a  proceeding,  however, 
would  have  been  impossible,  because  the  whole  idea  of 
the  play  is  French.  And  so  I  am  forced  back  on  the 
regret  that  there  is  no  Englishman  to  write  for  London 
so  good  a  farce  as  M.  Bisson  has  written  for 
Paris.  The  fun  of  the  "ControUeur  des  Wagon- 
Lits "  lay  in  the  terrible  series  of  sufferings  in  which 
Godfray  found  himself  involved  as  a  consequence  of  his 
conjugal  disloyalty.  To  a  Parisian  audience  such  dis- 
loyalty is  not  shocking  ;  to  a  London  audience  it  is.  A 
London  audience  can  only  regard  Godfray  as  a  repro- 
bate, for  whom  any  amount  of  suffering  is  no  more  than 
he  deserves.  And,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  the 
prime  pleasure  which  people  take  in  farce  is  the  pleasure 
of  laughing  at  suffering  which  is  not  deserved  :  so  soon 
as  moral  indignation  is  aroused,  the  whole  essence  of 
farce  evaporates.  Conscious  that  to  play  the  character 
realistically  would  be  to  fan  moral  indignation  to  a  flame, 
Mr.  Giddens  cleverly  refrained  from  making  Godfray 
more  than  a  fatuous,  eccentric  shadow,  an  irresponsible 
abstraction.  Thus  the  audience  was  more  or  less 
appeased,  and  was  able  to  enjoy  his  quandaries  almost 
as  heartily  as  though  he  had  done  nothing  to  deserve 
them.  Having  duly  applied  my  theory,  I  may  as  well 
get  back  to  mere  fact  and  admit  that  the  audience 
enjoyed  the  farce  immensely,  and  was  probably  quite  un- 
troubled by  any  of  the  mental  reservations  which  I  have 
been  attributing  to  it.  In  fact,  the  play  is  a  great 
success. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  slight  recrudescence  of  that 
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"  Independent"  spirit  which  was  abroad  in  the  earl- 
'nineties.    I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  ridicule  tha" 
spirit.    But  now,  as  a  dramatic  critic,  sent  spinnin< 
from  one  theatre  to  another  and  finding  them  almos 
always  under  the  tyranny  of  "the  usual  thing,"  Ian 
quick  to  welcome  any  kind  of  experiment,  good,  bat 
or  indiflferent,  less  on  the  chance  that  it  may  lead  ti 
something — that  chance  is  so  remote  !— than  because  I 
is  an  experiment.    The  "  West  Theatre,  Albert  Hall,' 
does  not  sound  inspiriting,   but  thither  I  went,  las 
Saturday,    very    gladly,    and     there    I    sat,  whils 
"Blanchette"  was   enacted  among  the  faithful. 
weary  pagan  of  the  Roman  Empire,  paying  a  surrep- 1 
titlous  visit  to  one  of  those  remote  barns  or  cellars  j 
where  the  Early  Christians  worshipped,  must  have  fell' 
the   same   curiosity  as  I  felt   in   the   little    "  Wesli 
Theatre."     He  may  not  have  been — nor  was  I— con  j 
verted  ;  yet  he,  like  me,  must  have  been  moved  by  the  i 
earnestness  of  the  congregation,  of  the  priests,  and  musi  \ 
have  come  away,  as  I  did,  with  a  still  deeper  contemp: 
for  his  own  gods.   "Blanchette  "  is  not  a  good  play.  Dc 
not  suppose  me  to  mean  merely  that  it  does  not  con- 
form to  the  red-tape  conventions  of  the  modern  English 
theatre.    I  mean  that  it  Is  not,  in  the  wide  sense  of  th. 
word,  dramatic.    Its  subject — a  girl  educated  above  hei 
station— is   full   of  dramatic  possibilities  ;   only,  M. 
Brieux  has  not  brought  them  out.    What  he  has  done 
is  to  write  a  play  that  is  closely  observed  from  life,  tt 
create   characters   which,    being  real,    would.   If  M 
Brieux  had  more  instinct  for  drama,  move  one  verj 
profoundl}'.     This  play  has  been  well  translated  b^ 
Mr  Grein  and  Mr.  Churchill,  and  it  was,  on  the  whole 
well  acted.    Mrs.  Theodore  Wright,   Miss  Kingsley 
Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Connell  were  good  as  peasants. 
Miss  Leonard,  as  the  unhappy  girl,  acted  with  grea 
intelligence  and  earnestness.    At  present,  her  technlqu 
is  not  sure  enough  for  her  to  convey  emotion  to 
audience  ;  but  ca  vicndra,  no  doubt.  Max 

SOME  CONCERTS. 

lyr  R.  EDMOND  DEPRET  is  a  young  Belgian  com; 

' poser,  who  carries  his  seventy  odd  years  with  al 
the  gaiety  and  carelessness  of  his  youth.  It  is  r 
lamentable  confession  to  make,  but  until  last  Saturda^ 
afternoon  his  music  was  quite  unknown  to  me  ;  in  fact 
I  did  not  even  know  of  his  existence.  On  Saturd;i\ 
however,  the  London  musical  world  had  an  opportunit\ 
of  hearing  his  music,  and  of  learning  somethinL 
about  Mr.  Edmond  Depret,  Mr.  Depret  is  a  compose, 
who  in  his  earlier  days  hunted  hoars  in  the  Belgiai 
Ardennes.  He  enjoys  the  distinction  of  havhiij 
destroyed  one  bright  particular  monster  who  long  h;u 
been  the  terror  of  every  one.  "The. tusks  of  tiu 
frightful  animal  were  found  to  measure  thirteen  centi- 
metres in  length."  Having  achieved  this  feat,  Mr. 
Depret  wrote  a  Requiem,  which  is  considerably  more 
than  thirteen  centimetres  in  length.  It  required  more 
than  an  hour  to  get  through  it  ;  and  though  I  would 
fain  avoid  rudeness  to  a  stranger  within  our  gates,  1 
must  confess  the  work  to  be  considerably  less 
exhilarating  than  the  account  of  how  he  killed  the  boar. 
No  one  has  any  right  to  compose  a  Requiem  unless  he 
has  something  new  to  tell  us  about  death,  some  new 
thrill  to  communicate.  If  a  composer  merely  wishes  to 
scribble  music,  let  him,  in  heaven's  name,  be  cheerful  < 
about  it,  and  stick  to  waltzes  and  galops.  Death  is  a  ' 
tremendous  reality — it  is  nearly  the  only  reality  left  to 
many  men,  nowadays  —  and  it  should  be  treated 
seriously,  not  trifled  with.  Mr.  Depret  has  trifled  with  ' 
it  at  great  length.  He  is  superficial  from  beginning  to  ; 
end  ;  and,  besides  a  good  deal  of  theatrical  brass- 
blaring,  he  has  even  introduced  some  quite  operatic 
bell  efTects.  For  the  rest,  he  has  written  not  a  single 
original  phrase,  but  given  us  a  most  admirable  selection 
of  the  most  commonplace  passages  to  be  found  In  the 
most  commonplace  composers  of  past  time.  His 
incessant  two-bar  phrases,  imitated  above  or  below,  ' 
become  an  intolerable  weariness.  No  justifiable  use  is  . 
made  of  the  soloists  employed  ;  and  the  writing  for 
chorus  merely  reminds  me  of  the  masterpieces  of  our 
great  school  of  church  composers.  I  am  glad,  never- 
theless, to  have  heard  Mr.  Depret's  Requiem.  There 
has  been  a  German  craze  in  England  ;  also  a  French 
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aiul  a  Scaiuliiiavi.ui  ora/o.      The  Hcl^iaiis  will 
ly  jfcl  their  tiini  ;  and  whoii  it  comes  there  is  at 
rate  one  work  which  it  will  be  uiiiiecossary  tor  me 
hoar.    Mr.  Depret  heiiii^,  as  I  have  said,  a  quite 
\^nile  composer,  has  plenty  of  time  to  write  more 
u-'ic.     It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  he  will  refrain.  One 
111  not  object  to  the  slayin;^  of  ferocious  boars  ;  but 
icio  is  surely  no  law,  even  in  Beli,'-ium,  compellinj;-  him 
,  )  w  rite  a  Requiem  for  each  victim. 

'   Mr.  I^olmolsch  f^ave  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of 
is  concerts  of  the  old  music  at  7  Hayley  Street  on 
riday  evening,  i)  Oecember.    He  has  lately  published, 
irough  Messrs.  Koosey,  an  exquisitely  got -up  and 
rinted  selection  of  16th  and  17th  century  songs  ;  and 
Mr.  William  Shakespeare  was  good  enougli  to  delight 
!  s  with  half-a-dozen  of  these.    Mr.  Shakespeare's  voice 
;  not  one  of  the  great  voices,  but  he  manages  it  with 
erfectlv  finished  art,  and  on  this  occasion  he  sang  with 
'  atching   enthusiasm.      The  songs  will  undoubtedly 
ecome  popular,  both  at  what  are — often  mistakenly — 
ailed  high-class  concerts,  and  at  the  vulgar  "  smoker." 
'  I  am  confirmed,"  with  its  refrain,  "  For  hang  me, 
idics,  at  your  doore,"  and  "  Of  thee,  kind  boy  "  were 
)bviously  "meant  for  the  latter;  though  they  are  fine 
nusic  and  show  a  degree  of  refinement  and  a  sense  of 
I>eauty  grievously  lacking  in  the  music-hall  composers 
Sf  this  day.    Mrs.  Dolmetsch  played  Purcell's  wonderful 
Toccata  brilliantly  on  the  harpsichord  ;  and  it  would 
lave  been  worth  while  attending  the  concert  if  for 
lothing  else  than  to  hear  Miss  H^lene  Dolmetsch  play 
;he  viol  da  gamba  part  in  Bach's  third  sonata  for  the 
larpsichord  and   that    instrument.      Mr.  Dolmetsch 
.ntroduced  two  novelties.    Of  one,  the  Lyra  viol,  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  in  a  future  article  ;  the 
other  was  his  making  Mrs.  Dolmetsch  play  a  passage 
again  because  she  had  "  made  a  hash  of  it."  Richter 
on  one  occasion,  I  believe,  stopped  his  orchestra  and 
commenced  again  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  he  had 
made  ;  and  the  plan  opens  up  boundless  possibilities. 
But  one  cannot  help  wondering  how  long  a  Philharmonic 
concert  would  last  if  it  were  adopted  by  the  Philharmonic 
directors.    In  justice  to  Mrs.   Dolmetsch  it  must  be 
said  that  few  of  us  would  have  noticed  the  "  hash  "  had 
not  Mr.  Dolmetsch  called  attention  to  it,  and  such  as  it 
was,  it  was  owing  to  a  slight,  and  merely  temporary, 
stiffness  of  the  left  hand  following  on  Mrs.  Dolmetsch's 
recent  serious  illness.    The  next  concert  takes  place  on 
Friday  night,  16  December,  and  the  last  of  the  present 
series  a  week  later. 

On  the  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  a  curious 
concert  was  given  in  a  picture-gallery  in  Piccadilly. 
The  audience  sat  where  it  pleased,  or  strolled  round 
looking  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  while  the  artists, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fischer-Sobell  and  Mr.  Kruse,  discoursed 
excellent  music  in  the  furthest  of  the  three  rooms.  I 
was  attracted  by  a  new  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  by 
Doctor  Stanford  and  by  an  old  scena  by  Marshall-Hall. 
The  workmanship  of  the  sonata  is  faultlessly  common- 
place, its  themes  characteristic  of  Brahms  at  his 
dullest,  and  their  treatment  ingeniously  schoolmaster- 
like. It  was  admirably  played  by  Mr.  Johann  Kruse, 
and  Mrs.  Fischer-Sobell  was  considerably  more  than 
efficient  in  the  piano  part.  Mr.  O.  Fischer-Sobell  sang 
in  quite  adequate  fashion  a  number  of  songs  ;  but  I 
admit  that  as  I  have  no  personal  enmity  towards  Mr. 
Fischer-Sobell  this  opinion  may  be  a  biassed  one.  He 
sang  also  the  old  song  by  Marshall-Hall,  "a  study  on 
Tennyson's  'Maud.'"  The  poem  has  suffered  many- 
things  at  the  hands  of  so-called  musicians,  many  of 
whom  have  failed  to  respect  the  actual  text.  Mr. 
^larshall-Hall,  however,  did  not  scruple  to  leave  the 
words  as  they  stood,  merely  making  a  selection  of  such 
verses  as  suited  his  purpose  ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
producing  a  noble  song  which  more  than  atoned  for  the 
cowardice  which  hindered  him  from  committing  a 
sacrilege.  The  words  are  justly  accentuated,  and  the 
musical  material  is  rich  in  melodies  beyond  anything 
written  for  many  years  by  English  composers.  Only  a 
critic  capable  of  writing  a  harpsichord  part  containing 
notes  that  do  not,  and  never  did,  exist  on  any  harpsi- 
chord could  fail  to  see  this.  For  the  rest,  I  cannot 
agree  with  that  critic  in  his  obvious  belief  that  Mrs. 
Fischer-Sobell's  "  pretty  touch  and  brilliant  execution  " 
are  good  enough  for  Beethoven's  Kreutzer  sonata,  but 


not  for  Doctor  .St.uiford's  latest  achievement  ;  nor  cm 
1,  as  he  does,  find  lault  with  her  because  her  playing 
"  was  even  faultlessly  accurate."  Mrs.  I-'ischer-Sobell 
seems  to  me  a  great  pianist  of  whom  much  more  should 
be  heard.  I  quite  accidentally  hc.ird  of  this  concert, 
and  was  highly  delighted  with  it,  and  I  recommend  the 
public  to  find  out  where  and  when  others  of  the  series 
will  be  given,  and  to  attend  them. 

The  County  Council,  in  its  somewhat  disjointed  and 
illogical  wisdom,  having  forbidden  Mr.  Newman's  Sun- 
day concerts,  Mr.  Newman's  Sunday  concerts  were 
resumed  last  Sunday  at  3.30  in  the  afternoon  and  7.30 
in  the  evening.  Their  name  alone  is  changed  ;  and  the 
County  Council,  having  aided  and  abetted  the  .Sunday 
League  in  the  sorry  task  of  playing  Into  the  hands  of 
the  reactionaries  and  Chadbands,  may  now  understand 
the  simple  proposition  that  a  game  is  an  affair  in  which 
at  least  two  take  part,  and  one  in  which  those  who  pro- 
pose the  game  may  be  beaten.  It  Is  perhaps  a  pity  the 
game  was  begun  ;  and  yet  If  it  leads  to  the  repeal  of  the 
ridiculous  old  statute  which  prevents  people  enjoying 
themselves  in  a  rational  manner  on  the  one  day  of  the 
week  which  they  can  give  up  to  rational  enjoyment,  no 
one  need  regret  it.  Last  Sunday's  entertainment  was 
much  superior  to  anything  yet  offered  by  the  Sunday 
League  :  that  alone  makes  me  glad  that  Mr.  Newman 
has  taken  back  the  Sunday  concerts  into  his  own  hands. 
P^irst,  we  had  Mendelssohn's  lovely  overture  to  the 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (concerning  which  let 
me  say  that  the  Eminent  Programmlst  is  hard  to  follow 
when  he  implies  that  because  Mendelssohn  got  so  far 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  therefore  went  much  further 
later);  then  a  song  from  the  "Creation";  after  that 
the  Heroic  symphony  of  Beethoven  ;  then  "  Angels  ever 
bright  and  fair " ;  and  the  concert  ended  with  the 
"Lohengrin"  prelude.  The  orchestral  pieces  were 
played  In  the  best  Queen's  Hall  manner  ;  and  a  young 
lady — I  think  a  Miss  Maggie  Duggan — sang  charm- 
ingly In  place  of  Madame  -  Kate  Bensberg,  who  was 
Indisposed.  I  strongly  recommend  every-  one  to  join 
the  Sunday  Concert  Society  at  once.  A  three-guinea 
subscription  carries  a  reserved  stall  for  the  twenty-five 
concerts  ;  and  according  to  my  arithmetic  this  works 
out  at  something  like  half-a-crovv^n  a  concert.  There- 
are  also  smaller  subscriptions  for  the  cheaper  seats. 

I  have  endeavoured  this  week  to  deal  briefly  with 
a  number  of  concerts  which  deserve  notice.  Mr. 
Dohnanyl  must  wait  until  later  ;  for  already  I  hear  the 
locomotive  getting  up  steam  to  carry  me  Paris-wards  to 
hear  what  of  new  music  worth  listening  to  they  have 
recently  produced  there.  J.  F.  R. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

'  I  ^HE  Settlement  on  'Change  has  passed  off  satisfac- 
torily,  and  on  Thursday  when  the  final  arrangements 
had  been  made,  a  very  cheerful  tone  prevailed  through- 
out the  various  markets.  As  the  year  draws  to  a  close 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  holiday  season,  it  Is  realised  that 
the  political  situation  is  now  more  settled  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
signs  of  expanding  trade  here  and  abroad  justif}'  the 
anticipations  which  are  freely  expressed  on  every  hand 
that  the  turn  of  the  year  will  be  characterised  by  a  great 
increase  of  activity,  and  an  accession  of  Investment  and 
speculative  business  which  will  bring  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  the  many  brokers  and  jobbers  who  have  sometimes 
found  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet  during  the 
bad  times  of  1898.  The  great  change  in  the  destinies 
of  t'ne  United  States  Is  in  a  way  the  Initial  cause  of  the 
Improvement,  and  it  Is  probable  that  next  year  will  see 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  one  of  the  most  notable 
advances  In  commerce  and  manufactures  which  even 
the  go-ahead  Americans  have  ever  engineered.  But  in 
Europe  also,  and  more  especially  In  England,  the 
omens  are  favourable.  Recent  events  appear  to  have 
awakened  Englishmen  to  a  sense  of  their  real  Im- 
portance in  the  world  and  have  certainly  given  them  a 
gratifying  sense  of  their  power.  The  wave  of  Im- 
perialistic feeling  which  has  passed  over  all  classes  Is 
neither  fictitious  nor  in  any  way  mere  Jingoism,  but  is 
likely  to  translate  itself  in  customary  English  fashion 
Into  a  very  practical  determination  to  continue  the  work 
of  Colonial  expansion  upon  which  It  Is  now^  realised  by 
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evw'rv  one  tliat  the  future  of  Ang-lo-Saxondom  depends" 
The  Little  Kiii^-Iunder  is  dead, and  Imperialism  translated 
into  economic  terms  means  the  application  of  British 
capital  to  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the 
immense  territories  we  possess  throug^hout  the  world. 
British  capital  h;is  not  felt  so  securely  g'uarded  for 
many  years  as  it  does  at  the  present  time,  and  this  con- 
fidence will  without  a  doubt  in  the  new  year  lead  to  a 
great  advance  in  enterprise.  Moreover  certain  events 
in  the  financial  world  of  London  that  have  been  the 
feature  of  1S98  will  probably  have  taught  the  British 
investor  a  much-needed  lesson  of  caution  and  he  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  scrutinise  more  closely  the  schemes  of 
those  who  ask  him  for  his  money  than  has  been  his 
custom  in  the  past. 


The  Money  Market  shows  some  signs  of  stringency 
for  the  moment,  and  although  short  money  for  the 
p4.irposes  of  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement  was 
abundant  enough,  supplies  over  the  turn  of  the  year 
were  not  easily  forthcoming.  This  is  a  quite  normal 
feature  of  the  end  of  the  year.  Banks  like  to  keep 
their  cash  reserves  substantial  for  the  final  balance- 
sheets,  and  the  demand  for  money  for  various  purposes 
is  always  rather  large  at  this  season.  But  as  soon  as 
we  are  into  the  New  Year,  the  release  of  dividends  and 
the  improved  political  situation  will  both  make  for 
greater  ease,  and  this  will  in  turn  influence  favourably 
movements  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  Bank  return 
on  Thursday  showed  little  change  from  the  position  of 
last  week.  The  rate  is  unchanged  at  4  per  cent.,  and 
although  the  stock  of  bullion  is  ;^26i,864  lower,  in- 
cluding ;^75,ooo  taken  for  export,  the  return  of  notes 
from  circulation  prevented  the  total  reserve  from  falling 
more  than  ;;^2 1,024.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  is  only  very  slightly  lower  than  last  week  at 
50'40  percent.  For  the  reason  given  above,  discount 
rates  are  inclined  to  be  firm,  3I  per  cent,  being  asked 
for  three  months'  fine  bills.  Short  loans  have  com- 
manded as  much  as  3  J  to  4  per  cent.  Consols  are  a 
trifle  higher  on  the  week. 

Changes  in  the  Home  Railway  market  have  been 
irregular  and  of  no  great  magnitude,  with  the  exception 
of  a  fall  of  1 2  in  Great  Westerns  and  rises  of  2  and 
2|  respectively  in  Great  Northern  "A"  and  Deferred 
.stocks.  There  are  signs,  however,  of  some  increase  of 
interest  in  this  market,  the  dividend  outlook  for  the 
new  year  being  considered  fairly  promising.  The  traffic 
receipts  of  the  week  were  again  favourable,  the  Midland 
leading  with  an  increase  of  ;^i3,84i.  The  North 
Eastern  showed  an  improvement  of  ;^io,883,  the  rest 
following  some  distance  behind.  The  District  shows, 
as  usual,  a  decrease,  this  time  of  £2^1.  After  having 
been  rushed  up  to  over  34  by  very  questionable 
methods.  Districts  are  necessarily  falling  back  again  to 
their  proper  level,  which  is  somewhere  about  26.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  no  valid  reason  whatever  for 
a  rise  in  this  stock.  It  is  possible  that  the  Metro- 
politan may  have  made  certain  proposals  which  would 
improve  the  chances  that  District  shareholders  may 
one  day  in  the  distant  future  get  a  dividend,  but  the 
conclusion  of  any  working  arrangement  between  the 
two  Companies  is  still  far  distant.  Our  advice  to  those 
disposed  to  dabble  in  District  stock  is  to  leave  it 
severely  alone. 

We  called  attention  some  time  ago  to  the  favourable 
position  of  the  Great  Northern  "A"  stock,  hut  a  rise 
of  four  points  in  the  past  month  has  removed  its 
superiority  in  point  of  yield  over  other  stocks.  Midland 
Deferred,  to  which  we  have  also  recently  called  attention, 
has  had  a  small  rise,  but  still  remains  one  of  the  most 
profitable  stocks  ofi'cred  to  the  investor  who  is  seeking  a 
iiigh  yield  in  interest  from  a  safe  security.  The  highest 
stock  in  point  of  yield  at  the  present  level  of  prices  is  now 
Brighton  Deferred,  and  it  therefore  becomes  of  some 
interest  to  inquire  if  last  year's  dividend  distribution  is 
likely  to  be  maintained.  For  the  whole  of  1897  the 
Deferred  stock  received  7  per  cent.,  as  against  6|  per 
cent,  in  1896,  the  dividend  for  the  whole  year  on  the 
undivided  ordinary  stock  being  6h  per  cent.,  or  J  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  total  distribution  in  the  previous 
year.     Moreover,  the  balance  carried  forward  at  the 
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end  of  1897  was  ;^26,243,  as  against  ;^22,283  twelve 
months  before.  As  a  consequence  of  this  faVourable 
position  the  Deferred  stock  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  yeai  reached  186I,  the  highest  price  it  has  ever 
touched. 

The  position  revealed  by  the  report  of  the  Brighton 
Company  for  the  half-year  ending  30  June  last  was  by 
no  rneans  favourable.  The  dividend  on  the  undivided 
Ordinary  was  only  at  the  rate  of  4}  per  cent,  per  annum 
as  against  4I  per  cent,  in  the  corresponding  half-year  of 
1897,  for,  although  the  gross  earnings  showed  an  in- 
crease of  ^""30,700,  the  expenditure  had  increased 
;^49,  ICQ.  The  net  earnings  were  thus  decreased  by 
;^i8,4oo,  and  the  balance  reserved  for  the  dividend  on 
the  Deferred  Stock  was  only  ;^39,6i2,  as  against 
;£^45.547  on  30  June,  1897.  The  increase  in  expenditure 
was  due  mainly  to  higher  wages  and  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal,  and  also  to  heavier  compensation 
D  uring  the  present  half-year  there  has  already  been  an 
increase  in  the  gross  earnings  of  the  line  of  ;i^^48,ooo, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  gross  reported  increase 
should  be  about  ;^54,ooo.  Making  allowance  for  the 
usual  under-estimation  of  traflSc  receipts,  the  half-year's 
working  should  therefore  result  in  an  addition  to  the 
net  earnings  of  ;^26,ooo  or  ;^27,ooo,  enough  to  more 
than  wipe  out  the  deficiency  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  unless  the  working  expenditure  has  been  again 
unexpectedly  increased.  No  doubt,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  current  half-year  the  cost  of  coal  has  been  higher 
on  the  account  of  the  South  Wales  coal  strike  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
expenditure  on  wages  will  not  show  any  great  increase, 
and  the  item  for  compensation  will  be  considerably 
smaller.  On  'the  whole,  there  seems  a  probability  that 
Brighton  Deferred  stock  will,  for  the  whole  year,  re- 
ceive a  dividend  equal  to  that  of  1897,  and  in  this  case, 
of  course,  a  purchase  at  the  present  price  will  be 
advantageous. 

Net  Yield  of  Home  Railway  Stocks. 
English  Railways. 


Company. 


Dividends 


1897-8. 

Brighton  Deferred   7  . 

Midland  Deferred    3I  . 

Great  Northern  "  A  "    2^  . 

South  Eastern  Deferred   ...  3|-  . 

North  Eastern    6|  . 

North  Western    7  . 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ..  5 J  . 
Great  Northern  Deferred  ...  2^  . 

Brighton  Ordinary   6|-  . 

Great  Northern  Preferred...  4 
South  Western  Deferred  ...  3 
South  Eastern  Ordinary  ...  4'i^g-. 

Midland  Preferred    2^  ., 

South  Western  Ordinary  ...  6|-  . 

Metropolitan    3I  .. 

Great  Eastern   3I  . 

Great  Western    4I  ., 


Great  Central  Preferred 


Price 
15  Dec. 
178I. 

88|. 

57  • 

180  . 

i99f- 
148  . 

6i|. 
188  . 
121  . 

92^ 
150  . 

84i- 

222^-. 
I26|. 
120^. 

166^. 
66  . 


Yield  p.c. 

£    s.  d. 

18  3 

16  o 

14  6 

13  2 

10  10 

10  I 
9 
9 


3 
3 

7  9 
6  I 
4  10 
o  10 


19 
19 
19 
18 

17 

5 


American  Rails  began  the  week  with  renewed 
strength,  but  on  Wednesday  there  was  a  halt  in  the 
advance,  and  both  on  that  day  and  on  Thursday  there 
were  considerable  realising  sales  on  this  side.  Wall 
Street,  however,  seems  to  have  made  up  its  mind  to 
engineer  a  further  advance,  and  therefore  Milwaukces, 
Louisvilles,  Atchison  Ordinary  and  similar  stocks,  which 
are  already  high  enough  as  far  as  their  intrinsic  value  is 
concerned,  will  probably  be  put  stiff  higher.  Atchison 
Preference,  Norfolk  Preference  and  Union  Pacific  Pre- 
ference, however,  may  still  command  an  advance  on 
their  merits.  Most  American  roads  continue  to 
show  big  traffic  increases,  and  the  reports  as  to  the 
expansion  of  American  trade  in  general  become  more 
and  more  favourable.  The  November  statement  con- 
cerning the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  again 
breaks  the  record.  The  highest  previous  figure  of 
exports  was  attained  in  December  of  last  year  at  the 
time  of  the  scarcity  of  grain  in  Europe.  Then  the 
exports  amounted  in  value  to  $125,000,000,  but  last 
month    they   reached    the   big  total   of  close  upon 
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Si  >i.(xxi,cxK\  Tlie  excess  of  exports  over  Imports, 
«77,cxx-.,cK)0,  was  also  the  f^reatest  recorded.  For  the 
eleven  months  of  iHyS  the  total  increase  in  tiie  exports 
of  the  United  States  amounts  to  nearly  $1)5,000,000, 
and  for  the  whole  year  the  increase  will  probably  be 
.'|;ux^.tx3o,cxxi.  These  fii^ures  are  in  themsohes  sulli- 
ciently  significant,  but  ihoy  are  likely  to  be  considerably 
exceeded  in  iSqq. 

The  market  will  probably  be  disappointed  to  learn 
that  Southern  Preference  shares  will  only  receive  a 
dividend  of  i  per  cent,  for  this  year,  to  be  followed  up 
by  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  in  1S99.  This,  however, 
we  hear  on  g-ood  authority,  will  be  the  actual  dividend 
declaration.  "The  Southern  Railway  paid  i  per  cent,  on 
its  Preference  stock  last  year,  and  it  has  done  so  well 
during  the  current  year  that  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent, 
seemed  probable.  The  line  is  one  which  benefited 
considerablv  by  the  transport  of  materials  and  troops 
Southwards  during  the  war,  and  the  expansion  of  trade 
with  Cuba  should  further  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  earnings.  From  i  July  last  to  the  end 
of  November  the  gross  increase  in  the  Company's 
earnings  amounted  to  ?S  1,277, 000,  a  bigger  increase 
than  any  other  American  Company  can  show,  though 
Milwaukees  and  the  Union  Pacific  follow  it  closely  with 
increases  of  more  than  Si, 200,000.  This  represents  for 
the  Southern  Company  an  increase  of  perhaps  S6oo,ooo 
in  net  earnings  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  half-year, 
and  by  the  end  of  December  the  net  profits  should  reach 
at  least  §700,000.  If  the  present  improvement  is 
maintained,  by  30  June  next  nearly  4  per  cent,  will  have 
been  earned  on  the  Preference  stock.  Moreover,  at  the 
end  of  June  last  there  remained  a  balance  of  profit  of 
■Si, 455, 000.  The  position  of  the  line  is  therefore  sound 
enough,  and  would  justify  a  higher  dividend  than  the 
one  it  is  proposed  to  pay.  With  a  dividend  of  only 
I  per  cent,  in  sight  the  present  price  of  Southern 
Preferred,  44,  seems  quite  high  enough. 

Industrial  shares  have  participated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  generally  improved  tone  of  the  Stock 
markets,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  business 
done  in  the  new  Bradford  Dyers'  Company  shares, 
which  are  already  quoted  at  a  premium.  Lyons  shares 
have  also  been  active,  but  the  unscrupulous  tactics  by 
means  of  which  the  price  has  been  put  up  to  the  pre- 
sent unduly  high  figure  of  5-}-^  has  quite  spoiled  the 
market,  many  jobbers  refusing  absolutely  to  have  any- 
thuig  more  to  do  with  the  shares.  There  has  again 
been  a  good  deal  of  business  done  in  the  shares  of 
Russian  petroleum  businesses,  Russian  oils  being  dealt 
in  at;^2  5i-. ,  Schibaieffs  at  32^.  6d.,  and  Bakus  at  28.'>. 
The  progress  made  by  the  Russian  petroleum  industry 
is  significantly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  exports 
of  mineral  oil  from  the  United  States  for  the  ten 
months  to  31  October,  1898,  show  a  decrease  in  value 
amounting  to  over  000,000  sterling.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  is  in 
danger  of  losing  its  European  market  altogether. 

South  African  gold  shares  have  been  favourably  in- 
fluenced bythe  manyexcellent  dividenddeclarations  of  the 
week.  Nothing  can  show  more  saliently  the  progress 
made  by  the  mining  industry  of  the  Transvaal  than  the 
improved  dividends  of  the  old-established  Companies, 
and  the  entry  into  the  dividend-paying  list  of  several 
•  new  outcrop  companies  and  of  a  number  of  deep 
levels.  Most  significant  of  all  is  the  declaration  of  a 
dividend  of  100  per  cent,  by  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  for 
the  policy  of  this  great  corporation  has  avowedly  been 
to  withhold  the  payment  of  any  dividend,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  profits  it  has  already  made, 
until  it  was  certain  that  the  distribution  could  not  only  be 
regularly  maintained  but  steadily  increased.  So  long 
ago  as  February  last  we  predicted  that  this  year  Rand 
Mines  would  pay  a  dividend  of  100  per  cent.  With 
equal  confidence  we  can  now  predict  that  next  year  a 
distribution  of  200  per  cent,  will  be  made  ;  for,  as  we 
have  already  shown  on  several  occasions,  the  Rand 
Mines'  proportion  of  the  profits  earned  by  its  deep-level 
subsidiaries  then  at  work  will  more  than  suffice  to  pay 
this  amount,  as  well  as  the  25  per  cent,  of  the  profits 
nhich  will  now  go  to  the  controlling  house.    In  1900, 
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in  all  probability,  300  per  cent,  will  paid,  and  this  and 
even  a  higher  distribution  can  be  depended  upon  during 
the  life  of  the  deep-level  mines,  which  may  be  put  at  an 
average  of  about  twenty-five  years.  The  Paris  share- 
holders are  again  urging  upon  the  Company  the  ad- 
visability of  splitting  the  shares  into  others  of  lower 
valuation  ;  and,  though  no  decision  has  yet  been 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  this  important  step,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  being  carefully  considered.  In  any 
case,  we  look  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of 
Rand  Mines  shares  in  the  new  year,  for  at  34  they  are 
still  very  cheap. 

Another  department  of  the  South  African  Market 
which  shows  signs  of  broadening  is  the  Rhodesian 
section.  The  gold  production  of  Rhodesia,  now  that  a 
number  of  mines  are  at  work  and  achieving  highly 
profitable  results,  and  others  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  producing  stage,  is  certain  to  increase  steadily,  and 
the  prospects  of  this  market  are  at  present  correspond- 
ingly bright.  Berlin  is  said  to  be  interesting  itself  to  a 
large  extent  in  Chartereds  and  other  Rhodesians, 
and  buying  from  that  quarter  has  put  prices  up. 
The  Geelong  crushing  for  November  shows  a  good 
improvement  on  that  for  October,  indicating  a  yield  of 
probably  16  dwts.  per  ton.  This  is  still  a  good  way 
below  the  yield  of  the  first  crushing,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  amounted  to  practically  i  ounce  per  ton. 
The  two  months  during  which  it  was  announced  that 
low-grade  ore  would  be  crushed  have  now,  however, 
elapsed,  and  the  December  return  should  show  a  yield 
at  least  as  good  as  the  first  return  from  the  mill.  The 
working  costs,  it  is  to  be  noted,  even  on  such  a  small 
scale  of  working  as  is  implied  by  a  thirty-stamp  mill, 
have  been  reduced  as  low  as  21^.  jd.,  including  35.  per 
ton  for  development  redemption.  So  also  the  Dun- 
raven,  with  a  yield  of  12  dwts.  per  ton  from  the  mill 
alone,  states  its  working  expenses  at  23^-.  per  ton, 
including  redemption.  This  is  a  great  score  in  one 
sense,  for  the  conditions  of  the  mining  industry  in 
Rhodesia,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  Transvaal. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Chartered  Company  takes  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  mines  than  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  Republic  has  hitherto  claimed.  The  recent 
imposition  of  the  tax  on  mining  profits  in  the  Transvaal 
will,  however,  partly  redress  the  balance  in  favour  of 
Rhodesia. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

The  Bradford  Dyers'  Association,  Limited,  is  a 
farther  example  of  the  tendency  which  is  spreading  in 
England  to  form  big  "  combines"  in  imitation  of  those 
which  already  promise  to  monopolise  the  whole  of  the 
important  industries  of  the  United  States.  The  great 
success  of  the  big  cotton  thread  combination  has 
strengthened  the  tendency  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  formation  of  these  associations,  whose  aim  is  to 
avoid  that  competition  which  economists  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  the  essential  feature  of  modern 
industrial  organization.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Yorkshire  Woollen  trade  has  suffered  greatly  from 
excessive  competition  and  the  consequent  cutting  of 
prices,  and,  should  the  dyers  succeed  in  making  their 
business  profitable  again  by  this  combination,  it  will 
not  be  surprising  if  the  other  branches  of  the  worsted 
industry  follow  suit.  The  Bradford  Dyers'  Associa- 
tion has  a  total  share  capital  of  ;^3,ooo,ooo,  divided 
into  1,500,000  Preference  shares,  and  1,500,000 
Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each ;  and  there  is,  in 
addition,  500,000  Four  per  cent.  First  Mortgage 
Debenture  stock.  The  present  issue  is  of  000,000 
each  of  Debenture  stock.  Preference  and  Ordinary 
shares,  leaving ^500,000 of  Debentures  and  000,000 
of  share  capital  for  future  issue  ;  but  one-third  of  the 
present  issue  of  each  class  will  be  allotted  to  the  vendors 
in  part  payment  of  the  purchase-money.  The  total 
purchase  price  is  fixed  at  ;^2,87o,640,  and  for  this  sum 
the  Association  acquires  twenty-two  dyeing  businesses 
in  Bradford  and  the  district,  which  amongst  them  do 
90  per  cent,  of  the  Bradford  piece  dyeing  trade.  The 
value  of  the  property  and  plant,  stocks  in  trade,  book 
debts,  and  cash  in  hand  to  be  acquired  by  the  Associa- 
tion is  certified  as  amounting  to  more  than  ;^2, 000,000 
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and  the  directorate  includes  all  the  best-known  and 
most  important  names  connected  with  the  dyeing  in- 
dustry. The  advantages  anticipated  by  the  Association 
are  the  avoidance  of  loss  through  undue  competition 
and  the  cutting  of  prices  below  cost,  the  economies 
and  improvements  in  production  arising  from  the  com- 
bined practical  knowledge  of  the  members  forming  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  the  economies  due  to  the  cen- 
tralisation of  office  work,  and  of  the  buying,  distribut- 
ing and  financial  arrangements.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  care  and  foresight  with  which  the 
coinbination  has  been  planned  that  provision  has  been 
made  to  safeguard  as  far  as  possible  the  principle  of 
individual  effort  and  initiative.  The  Bradford  worsted 
trade  has  not  of  late  years  been  in  the  most  flourishing 
condition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  latest  de- 
\elopment  will  help  to  restore  to  Bradford  and  the 
neighbouring  towns  their  former  great  prosperity. 

Many  companies  which  have  asked  English  investors 
to  supply  capital  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  the 
Klondyke  territory  have  made  use  in  their  prospectuses 
of  the  name  and  reports  of  Mr.  Ogilvie,  now  the 
Government  Administrator  of  the  Territory.  So  far  as 
we  remember,  the  British  Canadian  Goldfields  of  the 
Klondike,  Limited,  is  the  first  company  in  whose  pro- 
spectus his  name  appears  with  his  express  authorisation. 
It  is  indeed  on  the  strength  of  his  name,  and  upon  the 
promise  of  his  assistance,  that  the  new  company  appears 
to  have  been  formed.  It  has  a  share  capital  of 
divided  into  250,000  Ordinary  shares,  and 
25,000  Deferred  shares  of  each,  the  present  issue 
being  of  100,000  Ordinary  shares.  The  objects  of  the 
Company  are  to  explore  the  gold-bearing  territories  of 
the  Yukon  and  Klondyke,  and  of  the  North-west  Terri- 
tories of  Canada,  to  acquire  mining  properties  therein, 
to  work  them  either  directly  or  by  means  of  sub- 
sidiary companies,  and  to  establish  trading  and  trans- 
port organizations.  In  these  respects  it  does  not  differ 
from  a  score  of  other  Klondyke  Companies.  It  has, 
apparently,  no  definite  properties  at  present  in  its  mind, 
but  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  furnished  the  founders  "  with  a 
private  map  made  by  himself,  whereon  he  has  marked 
in  red  ink  and  numbered  i,  2,  3  and  4  where  he  knows 
gold  to  be  in  places."  A  field  party  is  going  out  to  find 
these  places  furnished  with  "sealed  instructions"  from 
Mr.  Ogilvie.  In  return  for  this  exclusive  information 
the  founders  take  the  25,000  Deferred  shares,  which 
will  take  one-third  of  the  total  profits  after  10  per  cent, 
has  been  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  The  proper 
name  for  this  company  would  therefore  more  properly 
have  been  the  "Ogilvie  Exploitation  Company." 

With  copper  in  such  short  supply,  it  is  surprising 
that  more  new  copper  companies  have  not  come  forward 
to  ask  for  capital  from  the  public,  but  should  the  present 
high  price  of  the  metal  be  maintained,  as  will  probably  be 
the  case  in  view  of  the  steadily  increasing  consumption 
both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  there  will 
probably  be  a  large  crop  of  copper  flotations  in  the  new 
year.  The  Mid  Moonta  Copper  Mines,  Limited,  asks 
for  30,000  in  70,000  Cumulative  six  per  cent.  Prefer- 
ence shares  and  60,000  Ordinary  shares,  in  order  to 
take  over  and  work  152  acres  of  mineral  leases  in 
South  Australia,  close  to  the  famous  Moonta  mines, 
and  supposed  to  contain  the  same  valuable  lodes.  The 
property  is  advantageously  situated  with  regard  to 
railway  and  shipping  facilities,  and  has  already  been 
partly  opened  out.  The  vendor  takes  ;;^ioo,ooo  for 
the  mine,  ;^6ooo  in  cash,  ;^40,ooo  in  shares,  and  the 
balance  in  cash  or  shares  at  the  option  of  the  directors. 
The  issue  is  being  also  made  in  Adelaide,  and,  as  the 
people  there  should  know  more  about  the  value  of  the 
property  than  it  is  possible  to  know  in  London,  the 
shares  may  be  safely  left  to  them. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  SETON-KARR  AND  BIG. GAME. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Satukoav  Review. 

SIR, — Will  you  permit  me  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Seton- 
Karr  for  a  very  unfortunate,  though  not,  I  think, 
wholly  inexcusable,  confusion  between  himself  and  his 
brother.    So  far  from  wishing  to  regard  him  as  his 


brother's  keeper,  I  am  but  too  glad  that  he  evidently 
shares  my  views  on  the  subject  of  his  brother's  trips.  I 
see  that  there  is  some  talk  of  petitioning  the  Sirdar  to 
agitate  for  a  big  game  preserve  in  the  newly  acquired 
country.  With  due  regard  for  the  obstacles  pointed 
out  in  my  last  letter,  some  such  project  may  have  ex- 
cellent results,  and  the  much-abused  fetish,  sport,  may 
3-et  show  itself  one  of  the  few  welcome  points  on 
which  rival  powers  can  for  a  short  space  sink  their 
differences. — Yours  obediently,      Avlmer  Pollard. 

CEYLON  AND  INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  Bedford  Place  Croydon, 
10  December,  i8g8. 

Sir, — The  statement  regarding  the  connexion  of 
Ceylon  with  India,  by  railway,  which  I  wrote  to 
correct,  was  yours,  not  Sir  West  Ridgevvay's  ;  the 
two  are  very  different. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  on  a  controversy  respecting  the 
justice  or  otherwise  of  the  Ceylon  rice  duties  ;  but,  even 
accepting  the  figures  you  quote  as  correct,  have  you 
realised  what  a  rupee  means  to  large  numbers  of  those 
who  consume  the  imported  rice  ? 

At  the  risk  of  another  pulverisation,  I  am  tempted  to 
refer  to  two  further  notes  of  yours  in  your  issue  of 
to-day. 

Any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  a  dog  (or  a  mis- 
sionary, for  that  matter)  with  ;  but  I  fear  you  have  got 
the  "  wrong  end  of  the  stick"  this  time.  The  south  of 
Ceylon,  where,  as  you  point  out,  crime  is  so  rampant, 
is,  as  it  happens,  the  stronghold  of  Buddhism,  the 
"  excellent  moral  code  "  of  which  has  such  charms  for 
you,  but  which,  practically,  is  void  of  vitality. 

Lastly,  I  would  beg  you  not  to  express  surprise 
at  not  finding  a  reference  to  Orthezia  insignis  in  "  Sir 
Emerson  Tennant's  \sic\  exhaustive  book " — written 
forty  years  ago.  Ceylon  is  not  exhausted  yet  ! — Yours 
truly,  Donald  Ferguson. 

[Mr.  Ferguson  has  not  read  Sir  West  Ridgeway's 
speech,  or  he  would  not  commit  himself  to  the  state- 
ment he  makes  as  to  the  railway.  We  may  refer 
him  to  Ferguson's  Ceylon  handbook  for  1898-g,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  annual  expenditure  on  "educa- 
tion and  Christianity  "  by  Government  and  Christian 
missions  is  over  zl,  million  rupees,  while  the  drink  bill: 
exceeds  10  millions.  Every  sixteenth  person  in  the 
southern  province  is  a  scholar. — Ed.  "  S.  R."] 

THE  EMPEROR'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
To  ^the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Jerusalem,  5  December,  i8g8. 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  incident  has  just  occurredt 
here,  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  your  readers,  as 
showing  the  real  value  of  the  "  privileges  "  which  are 
supposed  to  have  accrued  to  the  German  colonists  in 
this  country  as  a  result  of  their  Emperor's  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land  : — 

"A  few  evenings  ago  a  German  youth  on  his  way 
home  from  business  was  criminally  assaulted  by  two 
Mohammedan  blackguards,  wdio,  as  is  usual  in  such" 
cases,  belong  to  the  so-called  '  respectable '  classes. 
He  was  beaten,  his  clothes  torn  off  his  body ;  and 
when  he  offered  his  purse  and  watch  to  the  scoundrels 
as  an  inducement  to  let  him  go,  they  cynically  informed 
him  that  '  robbery  '  was  not  their  object.  Complaint 
was  at  once  made  to  the  German  Consulate,  but 
although  the  perpetrators  of  the  dastardly  crime  have 
been  discovered,  these  '  gentlemen '  are  still  at  large, 
the  Consul  apparently  being  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  to  bring  the  '  mailed  fist '  into  action,  or 
to  '  befriend  '  two  men,  who,  as  forming  part  of  the 
three  hundred  million  Mohammedans,  mentioned  in  the 
Damascus  speech,  hold  the  Emperor's  promise  of 
friendship." 

In  this  dilemma,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the 
German  officials  have  actually  descended  to  com- 
promise, and  through  the  Consular  dragoman,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  ruffiaos,  have  offered  the  youth  (who, 
by  the  way, belongs  to  a  very  respectable  and  well-to-do 
family)  a  monetary  bribe  of  four  hundred  francs,  to 
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Induce  him  to  luish  up  the  matter,  an  olVci  wh'uli  lia^. 
been  sciMiit'iilly  retusoil. 

What  the  upshot  of  tliis  alVair  will  be  I  cannot  tell, 
but  if  the  Consul  continues  to  advise  "compromise," 
the  Turkish  authorities,  with  whom  judtrment  finally 
rests,  will  not  be  liUoly  to  evince  i^reat  anxiety  to  see 
justice  done. 

If  the  Kmperor's  '  mailed  list  '  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  this,  Palestine  is  not  likely  to  be 
trapidly  filled  up  with  the  surplus  population  of  the 
Fatherland.  I  enclose  mv  card  and  remain,  dear  Sir, 
vours  truly,  '  Ji-iu  siTi-. 

OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  REViii: w. 

2  Essex  Court,  Temple. 

SiK,— From  the  time  of  its  invention  by  the  Speen 
Justices  nearly  a  century  ago  outdoor  relief  of  the  poor 
has  created  more  distress  than  it  ever  relieved. 

Therapidgrowth  ofthe  combined  parochial  systeni  cul- 
minated in  i-^J.  in  the  formation  of  union  workhouses  all 
over  the  country.  To  avoid  over-crowding  the  Union,  the 
^iapient  magistrates  (known  to  history  as  the  Speenham- 
land  Parliament)  preferred  to  give  2s.  6d.  a  week  to  the 
poor  labourer,hopingto  evade  the  expense  of  increasing 
.accommodation.  Had  the  dole  been  restricted,  the  ex- 
pectation might  have  been  realised.  The  recurring  and 
•multiplving  half-crown  would  have  built  and  main- 
tained an  all-sufficient  workhouse.  This  pernicious  out- 
door .system  grew  into  a  national  calamity  until  a 
labour-test  was  enforced  in  1834  and  relief  restricted 
to  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

Unhappily,  the  law  has  placed  serious  disabilities  on 
a  pauper,  and  the  social  stigma  was  until  recently  even 
more  severe. 

A  transition  of  thought  finds  in  the  pauper  nowadays 
an  ill-used  and  much-misunderstood  individual.  It 
adopts  the  crude  theories  of  such  social  philosophers  as 
Blackstone  who  objected  to  the  workhouse,  "because  it 
tended  to  destroy  domestic  connexions,  the  only  felicity 
of  the  honest  and  industrious  labourer,"  and  foresaw  an 
Elysium  "if  every  poor  man's  family  were  employed 
whenever  they  requested  it,  and  were  allowed  the  whole 
profits  of  their  labour,  then  work  would  become  easy 
and  habitual  when  actually  necessary  to  daily  sub- 
liistence  !  "  This  is  the  idea  contended  for  by  many 
Trade  Unions  and,  it  would  seem,  attempted  to  be 
realised  by  some  Board  of  Guardians. 

The  case  of  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  Union  is  a  flagrant 
instance  of  the  advanced  Radical  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law.    Over  5000  colliers  in  this  Union  alone  were 
out  on  strike,  the  colliery  owners  offered  to  continue 
paying  the  accustomed  wage  without  prejudice  to  the 
discussion  and  settlement  of  the  men's  claims  for  a  rise. 
The  men  rejected  the  offer  of  continued  wage,  and 
.applied  to  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  for  relief.  From 
April  till  August  of  this  year  the  Methyr  Tydfil  LTnlon 
practically  supported   the  strikers  by  opening  stone 
.quarries  and  indulging  in  other  forms  of  unremunera- 
tive  labour  at  a  net  cost  of  ;^26,ooo.    This  sum  was 
raised  by  a  special  rate,  which  was  almost  entirely  paid 
by  the  colliery  owners,  they  being  the  largest  property 
owners.   The  further  sum  of  ;;^i3,ooo  is  now  demanded 
by  this  Union,  and  the  Powell  Duffryn  Colliery  Com- 
pany has  taken  the  matter  into  Court.     It  certainly 
seems  scandalous  that  any  employer  of  labour  should 
be  compelled  to  support  employees  who  deliberately 
refuse  to  take  a  reasonable  wage  without  any  fetter  on 
their  right  to  demand  an  advance.    The  property  on 
which  the  colliery  owner  is  assessed  brings  in  no  profits 
during  a  strike — nay,  it  causes  a  serious  deficit — and 
yet  he  is  forced  to  pay  large  sums  to  help  his  workmen 
to  cut  down  his  future  profits. 

This  Union  is  not  a  solitary  example.  Others  in 
South  Wales  have  followed  its  lead,  and  we  may 
grimly  contemplate  an  increase  of  strikes  all  over  the 
country  if  this  cheap  and  popular  method  of  carrying 
them  on  receives  the  sanction  of  a  Court  of  Law.  A 
premium  on  independent  idleness,  a  reward  for  wilful 
unemployment  —  such  is  the  latest  development  of  out- 
door relief.  After  this,  a  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  is 
.almost  retrogressive. 

Is  it  due  to  a  desire  to  keep  the  workhouse  only  for 


the  children,  the  sick  and  the  imbecile,  or  to  a  dis- 
honourable feeling  that  the  honest  labourer  is  disgraceil 
by  an  ;issocialion  u!th  the  workhouse?  True  it  is  that 
the  labour  is  unduly  hard  in  many  workhouses,  not  less 
severe  than  the  hard  labour  performed  in  a  prison  on 
that  point  there  is  room  for  reform.  True  also  that  the 
urban  poor  must  be  dealt  with  on  entirely  different  lines 
to  the  rural  poor.  The  objection  to  come  into  the 
"  house"  is  one  to  be  removed  by  an  ameliorative  ad- 
ministration indoors  and  by  restrictive  limits  on  outdoor 
relief.  Public  opinion  which  sympathises  with  old  age 
pensions  cannot  for  long  affix  a  reproach  on  the  inmate 
of  a  union. 

The  tendency  of  some  County  Councils  and  local 
authorities  to  create  work  at  Trade  Union  rates  of 
wage  only  aggravates  the  hatred  of  the  workhouse,  and 
by  sapping  the  independence  of  the  labourer  increases 
pauperism.  To  turn  the  State  into  a  vast  Union  work- 
house, to  make  the  poor  their  own  guardians,  to 
monopolise  all  work  as  State  work  and  administer  it 
as  a  gigantic  system  of  outdoor  relief —  this  is  the 
inevitable  outcome  if  the  present  policy  is  persisted  in. 

•  Archer  M.  White. 

THE  UTILITY  AND  MORALITY  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTS ON  LIVING  ANIMALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Certain  untoward  results  of  experimentation  on 
animals  have  lately  brought  the  subject  unpleasantly 
under  public  notice,  and  may  justify  some  re- 
flections on  the  lawfulness  or  otherwise  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  subjecting  animals  to  experiment  for  our 
own  benefit.  A  well-known  advocate  of  experimentation 
on  animals  once  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  if  experi- 
ments were  absolutely  useless  then  they  would  certainly 
be  immoral."  As  presumably  no  one  would  think  of 
defending  vivisection  or  any  other  practice  causing  pain 
to  animals  except  on  the  ground  that  it  is  useful  in  some 
form  or  other,  we  may  assume  that  this  sentence  fairly 
expresses  the  general  opinion  of  those  Englishmen  who 
defend  the  practice.  But  though  the  plea  of  utility  has 
been  urged  and  disputed  on  countless  platforms  and  in 
endless  articles  and  newspaper  letters,  we  have  never 
noticed  that  any  one  has  yet  approached  it  in  any  but  a 
very  partial  and  consequently  unscientific  manner.  The 
usual  line  of  argument  in  proof  of  the  utility  of  the 
practice  is  somewhat  as  follows  :  Professor  X.,  who  has 
invented  a  new  serum,  having  tested  it  on  500  guinea- 
pigs,  rabbits,  and  other  animals,  has  applied  it  to  the 

children  at   Hospital,  with  the  result  that  ten  per 

cent,  of  the  patients  only  have  died  instead  of  fifteen, 
which  was  the  average  during  the  same  month  for  the 
last  two  years  without  the  use  of  the  serum  ;  or  that 
Mr.  Y.,  who  has  invented  a  new  operation,  after  testing 
it  on  a  series  of  monkeys  and  dogs,  has  now  tried  it  on  a 
patient  suffering  from  mental  disease,  who  is  still  alive 
when  this  was  written,  and  only  four  of  the  animals  have 
as  yet  died.  On  the  strength  of  such  evidence  we  are 
asked  to  admit  that  vivisection,  in  all  its  ramifications 
and  bearings,  physical  and  moral,  is  useful,  and  con- 
sequently justifiable,  and  to  consider  that  the  wholesale 
torture  of  animals  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  all  over  the 
world,  and  that  the  licensed  vivisectors  are  in  reality  all 
philanthropists  In  disguise.  This  style  of  argument  is 
very  effective.  It  easily  settles  an  unpleasant  question, 
it  taxes  no  one's  brains  to  grasp  it,  it  gratifies  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  new  serum,  and  gives  a  feeling  of  security 
to  the  nervous  public.  Science,  we  are  told.  Is  making 
Immense  strides  at  the  cost  only  of  a  few  guinea-pigs — 
and  possibly  orphan  children. 

But  the  question  of  utility  Is  not  quite  so  easily 
settled.  It  has  many  ramifications  and  unexpected 
bearings,  and  the  experimenter,  before  he  can  justify 
his  practice  as  a  whole,  has  to  prove  a  good  deal  more 
than  he  has  yet  done.  Does  the  fact  of  a  practice 
being  useful  render  It  also  moral  ?  If  we  admit  this 
principle,  we  may  as  well  allow  at  once  that  any  trans- 
gression of  the  moral  law  is  permissible,  for  it  Is  quite 
certain  that  no  one  commits  any  moral  wrong  without 
the  hope  of  benefit  of  some  kind  for  himself  or  others. 

Space  prevents  me  from  taking  my  Inquiry  further  In 
In  this  letter  ;  I  hope  to  bring  It  to  a  conclusion  next 
Yveek.  Ernest  Bell. 
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REVIEWS. 

THROUGH  THE  RED  COUNTRY. 

"  Notes  from  a  Diary  in  .\siatic  Turkey."    By  Lord 
Warkwortli,  M.P.     London:  Arnold.  1898. 

LORD  WARKWORTH  is  one  of  the  youngest  men 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  for  his  abihty  and  position  make  it  pro- 
bable that,  in  course  of  time,  he  will  hold  office  in 
a  Tory  Ministry,  and,  what  is  more,  have  some  weight 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  journey 
of  which  this  volume  is  a  narrative  took  him  and 
his  two  companions,  fellow  Members  of  Parliament, 
through  the  vilaj'ets  which  gained  unenviable  notoriety 
during  the  last  Armenian  massacres.  They  visited 
Trebizond,  where  despoiled  and  deserted  shops  still 
bear  testimony  to  the  unbridled  savagery  of  the  people, 
and  the  connivance  or  impotence  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment at  Constan-tinople  ;  and  Erzerum,  where  one  trench 
contains  the  corpses  of  400  victims.  At  Van,  but  for 
the  asylum  of  the  British  Consulate  and  the  activity  of 
the  British  Consul,  the  slain  would  have  been  numbered 
by  thousands  instead  of  hundreds  ;  at  Diarbekr  bazars 
and  Armenians  blazed  together.  Lord  Warkworth,  in 
a  few  lines,  gives  us  a  terrible  picture  of  the  Terror 
which  from  October  to  December  lay  as  a  shadow  over 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Urfah,  until  a  trumpet-blast 
from  the  barracks  was  the  signal  for  carnage,  and  the 
troops  and  rabble  for  two  days  held  a  feast  of  butchery, 
culminating  in  the  awful  holocaust,  the  burning  of  3000 
living  men  and  women  in  the  great  Armenian  Cathedral. 

"Notes  from  a  Diary  in  Asiatic  Turkey"  makes  no 
pretension  to  be  a  political  treatise,  it  contains  no 
purely  political  chapters  ;  but  scattered  here  and  there 
are  suggestions  and  comments  which  give  some  indica- 
tion of  the  author's  views  on  the  present  position  and 
prospects  of  this  ill-fated  country,  on  the  motives  and 
forces  which  worked  for  massacre,  and  on  the  chances 
and  probabilities  of  reform.  Reform  indeed,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  the  word  in 
England  —  legislative  change,  such  concessions,  for 
instance,  as  the  Powers  agreed  to  demand  from  the 
Sultan — are,  as  Lord  Warkworth  points  out,  impracti- 
cable and  futile,  unsuited  to  and  incompatible  with 
Oriental  conceptions.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  at 
Jevizlik,  a  small  village  where  he  and  his  companions 
were  detained  for  some  days  in  virtual  imprisonment. 
Lord  W^arkworth  came  across  the  farcical  Shakir 
Commission.  Shakir  Pasha,  the  President  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  is  leisurely  traversing  the 
provinces  extorting  his  salary  and  the  maintenance  of 
his  wives  and  retinue  from  each  starved  vilayet  he 
passes  through.  Seven  thousand  Turkish  pounds  were 
charged  upon  the  Aleppo  province  alone,  but  any 
investigation  into  official  misconduct  or  any  redress 
for  disturbances  is  not  attempted.  The  reforms  called 
for  by  the  Powers  are,  in  Lord  Warkworth's  opinion, 
"not  only  useless  but  positively  mischievous.  They 
confer  no  benefit  on  the  oppressed,  while  they  increase 
the  resentment  of  the  oppressor."  The  appointment  of 
new  batches  of  impecunious  judges  and  commissioners 
only  further  impovcrislies  the  already  exhausted  pro- 
vincial treasuries. 

The  reforms  needed  are  administrative  reforms. 
Actual  massacring  has  been  suspended,  but  in  the 
Van  district  it  may  be  renewed  at  any  moment ;  the 
Kurds  and  the  regiments  of  the  Hamidieh  cavalry, 
under  the  patronage  of  Zeki  Pasha,  tlie  Commander 
of  the  4lh  army  corps,  continue  a  regime  of  un- 
licensed ruffianism.  In  this  and  other  vilayets  justice 
is  a  luxury  no  .Armenian  can  aspire  to  :  his  property, 
and  often  his  person  and  womankind,  receive  no  pro- 
tection. The  taxes  are  imposed  unequally  ;  whilst  the 
provincial  treasuries  are  depleted  to  fill  the  Sultan's 
private  purse,  nothing  is  left  to  support  the  proper 
administration  of  the  locality,  to  pave  its  roads  or  pay 
its  police  :  not  seldom  the  Valis  themselves  are  reduced 
to  a  state  bordering  upon  penury. 

Lord  Warkworth  is  convinced  that  the  condition  pre- 
cedent to  any  real  reform  is  the  assumption  by  the  Powers 
of  some  control  over  the  appointment  of  the  Valis,  who 
should  have  under  their  sole  direction  a  properly  equipped 
and  regularly  paid  force  of  constabulary,  and  that 
irregulars   should   never   be   employed  to  quell  dis- 


turbances. We  agree  with  him  in  urging  the  expedi- 
ency and  necessity  of  these  proposals  ;  and  if  to  these 
could  be  added  the  appointment  in  each  vilayet  of  a 
European  as  financial  adviser  to  the  Vali,  whose  sanction 
would  be  required  to  the  application  of  revenue,  a  pros- 
pect of  lasting  improvement  would  be  opened  up  for  the 
country.  Many  of  the  present  provincial  Governors  are 
capable  and  conscientious  rulers,  but  they  are  powerless 
to  compel  order  without  the  command  of  a  sufficient 
and  regularly  paid  force  of  soldiers  or  constabulary ;  they 
are  powerless  to  raise  the  material  prosperity  of  their 
districts  if  the  whole  revenue  derived  from  local  taxes 
is  to  be  swept  into  the  Sultan's  exchequer.  The  re- 
moval of  Zeki  Pasha  from  his  command  is  an  equally 
essential  preliminary  to  an}'  progress.  It  is  astonishing 
that  the  Powers  have  not  insisted  upon  the  cashiering  of 
this  commander,  who  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  prime  mover  in  the  recent  disturbances, 
under  whose  orders  the  Turkish  and  Kurd  regiments 
were  let  loose  to  do  the  work  of  butchery.  His  baneful 
influence  predominates  from  Trebizond  to  Van  and 
Diarbekr.  So  long  as  Zeki  Pasha  has  the  command  of 
the  troops  the  Valis,  however  well-intentioned,  are  vm- 
able  to  enforce  order.  Family  ties,  wealth  and  freedom 
from  scruples  have  combined  to  make  him  the  most 
influential  and  trusted  confidant  of  Abdul  Hamid.  How 
far  the  massacres  were  inspired  by  him  or  by  the  Yildiz 
Palace  will  probably  never  be  ascertained  ;  but  the  de- 
gradation of  Zeki  Pasha  would  alone  outweigh  in  valua 
every  one  of  the  paper  reforms  extracted  from  the  Sultan 
by  the  Powers. 

Throughout  the  book  the  author  observes  a  political 
reticence  worthy  of  an  Under-Secretary  of  State.  But 
why  assume  the  shackles  of  office  before  tasting  the 
sweets?  It  is  a  pity  to  lose  that  intimate  and  unre- 
served confidence  between  writer  and  reader  which 
often  redeems  from  dulness  books  of  far  inferior  merit. 
A  desire  for  plunder,  an  unreasoning  fear  of  a  wide- 
spread and  successful  Armenian  revolt  and  subsequent 
dominion,  religious  fanaticism  fanned  by  the  mullahs — 
causes  to  which  Lord  Warkworth  ascribes  the  outbreaks 
of  massacre  in  various  districts — rather  indicate  the  con- 
ditions which  render  outrages  possible  than  the  culprit 
who  takes  advantage  of  these  conditions.  In  reading  this 
riddle  we  must  remember  that  the  Sultan  is  now  prac- 
tically omnipotent,  and  through  his  spies  and  agents 
almost  omnipresent  throughout  his  dominions.  With- 
out his  orders,  or  contrary  to  them,  the  Valis  dare  not 
act  ;  the  army  is  completely  under  his  control,  and  the 
troops  played  the  chief  part  in  initiating  the  massacres. 
Zeki  Pasha,  who  flitted  from  town  to  town  as  the 
destroying  angel  of  the  Faith,  the  herald  of  outrage,  is 
his  confidential  and  well-trusted  servant.  The  lines  in 
which  Warwick  denounces  Suffolk  and  Cardinal 
Beaufort  have  their  application  to  the  tragedies  in  Asia 
Minor. 

"  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead  and  bleeding  fresh, 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  suspect  'twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  traged)'." 
Lord  Warkworth  is  more  unreserved  in  his  strictures 
upon  Russian  policy,  accusing  her  of  "  cold  and  calcu- 
lating statesmanship  which  has  allowed  Armenia  to 
become  a  charnel-house  rather  than  admit  a  foreign 
rival  to  divide  with  her  a  protectorate,  however  tem- 
porary and  nominal,  in  the  sphere  which  she  has  marked 
out  for  her  inheritance."  He  quotes  the  latest  utter- 
ances of  Professor  Ramsay,  his  frank  acknowledgment 
of  altered  views  at  the  Cardiff'  Conference,  to  support 
his  contention  that  Russia  deliberately  connived  at  the 
massacres.  It  is  the  desire  of  Russia,  he  believes,  to 
discredit  Turkish  rule  and  continue  the  financial  and 
administrative  weakness  of  the  Turkish  Empire  until 
her  military  railway  to  Kars  is  completed  and  a  con- 
venient moment  occurs  to  pour  masses  of  her  troops 
over  the  boundary,  and  seize  the  route  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  Persia  and  the  districts  commanding  the  passage 
to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

He  relapses  into  excessive  discretion  when  he  deals 
with  the  future  or  discusses  the  line  pursued  by  Lord 
Rosebery  and  the  present  Prime  Minister.  We  gather 
that  he  is  not  one  of  those  Tories  who  repudiate  the 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  believes  that  policy 
might  have  been  combined  with  determined  action  at 
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Ihe  comiiKMu-cinont  of  tlio  last  distiu  bancos.  1  lo  would 
have  insisted,  atlor  I.obanoll's  doclaralioii,  on  an  clloc- 
tivo  enforcoinont  of  our  demands  by  Lord  Rosebery  s 
l-.overnment.  if  necessary  bv  a  naval  demonstration.  1  lie 
Sultan  would  not  have  been  pleased,  be  admits,  but 
would  have  learnt  that  we  were  afraid  neither  ot  him 
nor  of  Russia;  that  he  could  ignore  our  representations 
only  with  considerable  danj;er  to  himself. 

We,  too,  see  no  inconsistency  in  this  position.  The 
friendship  of  an  Eastern  Power  can  only  be  retained  by 
securiui;-  its  respect.  It  certainly  will  not  be  the  less 
your  friend  for  enlertaininj^-  a  wholesome  sense  ot  your 
mi'-ht.  Some  politicians,  more  indignant  than 
reasonable,  have  striven  to  make  Sir  Philip  Currie  the 
scapegoat  for  the  want  of  resolution  in  our  Foreign 
Office.  He  may  have  shown  himself  deficient  in  some 
of  the* more  subtle  qualities  of  diplomacy,  but  he  was 
forced  into  a  position  hardly  compatible  with  any  degree 
of  success.  He  could  neither  persuade  nor  compel. 
Instructed  to  employ  threats,  he  was  denied  the 
authority  to  support  them  by  action,  with  the  result 
that  our  old  ally  now  neither  likes  nor  fears  us. 

Although  they  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
volume,  and  are  touched  upon  chiefly  as  they  arise  in 
connexion  with  some  incident  of  travel,  we  have  been 
tempted  to  comment  at  some  length  upon  a  few  of  the 
political  questions  with  which  Lord  Warkworth  deals, 
and  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  refer  to  other 
points  of  interest  in  his  record  of  his  journey.  _  At 
Boghaz  Keul,  where  Lord  Warkworth  and  Mr.  Lionel 
Holland  enjoyed  for  some  days  the  profuse  hospitality 
of  a  wealthy  Bey,  a  visit  which  is  described  with  con- 
siderable humour,  the  author  himself  made  a  discovery 
of  some  antiquarian  importance,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  no  Society  seems  to  possess  sufficiency^  of  funds 
or  enterprise  to'  undertake  a  thorough  excavation  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Hittite  metropolis,  this  wide-stretch- 
ing and  fortified  city  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
Pteria  of  Herodotus.  An  imperfect  survey  was  made 
by  Texier  and  by  Monsieur  Perrot,  and  more  recently 
by  Madame  de  Chantre  ;  but  an  excavation  conducted 
on  the  scale  of  that  of  Sir  Henry  Layard  at  Nineveh 
might  be  rewarded  with  results  almost  as  great. 

If  we  have  been  led  by  the  personality  _  of  the 
author  to  treat  this  as  a  political  work,  leaving  our- 
selves no  space  to  discuss  it  as  a  story  of  travel,  it  is 
not  that  it  is  without  interest  in  Its  latter,  and  indeed 
prevailing  aspect.  A  more  living  style  would,  it  is 
true,  have  made  the  story  still  more  interesting,  but  as 
it  is,  this  book  will  hold  its  own. 

We  must  not  conclude  this  review  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  really  superb  photogravure  reproductions  of 
photographs  taken  by  the  author,  with  which  the 
volume  is  embellished.  These  are  so  remarkable  and 
eflfective  that  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  any  person 
to  loan  the  work  from  a  library  merely  to  glance  at  its 
illustrations.  They  supply  besides  a  kind  of  Index  to 
the  unique  charm  of  the  country,  that  mysterious  beauty 
which  Influences  the  individual  who  has  once  travelled 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  to  return  again,  In  spite  of 
the  serious  discomforts  he  has  to  face.  Nothing  could 
be  better  than  the  View  of  the  Valley  of  the  Zab,  of  the 
Mirror  Tomb  at  Amasia,  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bazar  at 
Mosul,  and  the  Mosque  of  Abraham  at  Urfah.  We  should 
have  liked  an  Illustration  of  the  Sumela  Valley,  which  a 
competent  authority,  Mr.  Tozer,  has  declared  to  have  no 
equal,  even  in  the  Alps  ;  and  also  of  the  ZIgana  Pass. 
On  the  Zigana  range  of  mountains  is  combined  with 
all  the  variety  of  trees  that  are  to  be  found  in  an 
English  park  or  forest  a  wealth  of  Oriental  colour  and 
verdure,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  St.  Gothard  route  sinks 
into  insignificance  beside  it.  We  can  well  imagine, 
however,  that  Lord  Warkworth  had  a  vast  number  of 
photographs  to  select  from,  and  on  the  whole  his  choice 
of  subjects  for  insertion  in  the  book  has  been  judicious. 

A  RADICAL  SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  LORDS. 

*'The  House  of  Lords  Question."    Edited  by  Andrew 
Reid.    London  :  Duckworth. 
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A COLLECTION  of  papers  on  the  House  of  Lords, 
edited  by  Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  and  mainly  composed 
by  Radical  Members  and  Dissenting  ministers,  with 
two  or  three  lawyers  thrown  in  as  makeweight,  inspires 


a  reader  with  no  gival  hopes  al  first  sight,  but,  alter 
reading  Mr.  Reid's  new  volume,  we  are  led  lo  confess 
that  he  has  provided  an   interesting   contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  political  ideas  of  the  hour.     Lest  false 
iiopes  should  be  excited  b>  this  verdict,  let  it  be  explained 
at  once  that  its  value  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the 
original  work  of  the  editor  or  in  the  main  arguments 
of  "his  contributors.      Mr.    Reid's   merits  are  merely 
those  of  a  compiler,  for  the  short  preface  and  the  long 
paper  from  his  own  pen  will  both  be  skipped  by  every 
judicious  reader,  while   the  other  writers  only  prove 
that,  if  it  Is  true  that  the  Liberal  Party  cannot  agree 
on  any   question  except  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  question  on 
which  they  cannot  agree.    The  interest  of  the  compila- 
tion lies  partly  In  the  glimpses  of  what  Is  going  on 
behind  the  scenes  of  Radicalism,  partly  in  the  lesson, 
all  unconsciously  taught,  that  the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  a  subject  with  which  the  Unionist  Party 
alone  is 'fitted  to  deal.     When  a  historian  wishes  to 
explain  the  collapse  of  British  Radicalism  at  the  close  of 
the   nineteenth  century,    he   will  find    good  material 
ready  to  his  hand  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope 
and  Mr.  Robert  Wallace.     Mr.  Stanhope,  for  example, 
tells  us  frankly  enough  that  in  some  questions,  and 
these  of  paramount  importance,   "the  aspirations  of 
the   Liberal  Party  are  held  in  check   by  the  part}- 
managers  and  wire-pullers  In  deference  to  a  small,  if 
opulent,    Whig    minority,"    and  dismisses    the  once- 
famous  Newcastle  programme  as  "  a  lengthy,  cut-and- 
drled  programme,  laboriously  constructed  for  us  by  the 
wiseacres  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation;"  while 
Mr.  Wallace  describes  the  Opposition  Front  Bench  as 
"gentlemen  who,    after    upsetting   the   coach,  have 
obligingly  resumed  the  drivership,  though  with  no  more 
democratic  appointment  to  the  post   by  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  they  assume  to  lead  than  the  House  of 
Lords  itself  has  to  its  usurped  position." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  a  party  so 
led  and  with  such  murmurings  among  its  officers,  and 
it  Is  a  clear  gain  to  have  the  facts  and  their  causes  out- 
lined by  two  of  the  most  clear-sighted  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary champions  of  Radicalism.  They  at  least  help 
us  to  diagnose  the  disease,  though  neither  they  nor 
their  fellow  -  contributors  can  suggest  any_  hopeful 
remedy.  The  motive  of  the  present  compilation  is,  of 
course,  to  unite  the  Radical  forces  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Lords.  "What  does  it  matter,"  the  writers  seem  to 
ask,  "that  we  are  all  at  sixes-and-sevens  about  the 
'reforms'  to  be  pushed  to  the  front?  Will  not  the 
House  of  Lords  oppose  all  our  '  reforms  '  alike,  and  can 
we  not  postpone  other  action  until  that  obstacle  has 
been  removed?  "  They  overlook  two  fatal  objections. 
The  first  Is  that  the  country  will  not  mend  or  end  the 
Lords  at  the  bidding  of  a  party  which  cannot  say 
what  it  means  to  do  afterwards.  The  second  Is  that,  as 
the  volume  before  us  proves,  the  Liberal  party  have  not 
made  their  choice  between  mending  and  ending,  and  the 
menders  are  in  turn  divided  between  Irreconcilable 
schemes.  Mr.  Stanhope  wants  "  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords,"  and 
Lord  Monkswell  argues  feebly  on  the  same  side,  but 
Mr.  Wallace  would  like  to  "abolish"  the  House, 
"root  and  branch,  hereditary  power  and  hereditary 
honour  alike,"  and  to  put  another  chamber,  absolutely 
the  creation  of  the  popular  will,  in  its  place.  Mr.  Swift 
MacNelU  finds  a  sovereign  specific  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  issue  of  writs  of  summons  can  be  postponed  by 
the  Crown,  but  his  co-patriot,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  is 
convinced  that  a  movement  against  the  Peers  will  take 
"no  hold  of  popular  imagination"  in  England.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  takes  refuge  in  ambiguous  denunciation, 
but  Mr.  Yoxall.  with  a  confidence  born  of  inexperience, 
thinks  that  he  has  found  the  "  master-thread "  of  the 
"tangled  skein"  in  the  "hereditary  succession"  of 
Peers.  And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  We 
look  for  concord,  and  find  confusion  ;  the  Radical 
symposium  ends  in  something  like  a  free  fight.  Here 
and  there.  Indeed,  we  detect  an  uneasy  suspicion 
that  the  modern  Radical  has  less  hostility  to  the 
Lords  than  he  professes,  that,  as  Mr.  Michael  Davitt 
unkindly  puts  it,  "  the  Liberal  party  fears  to  tackle  the 
House  of  Lords  because  of  the  snobbish  spirit  which 
lies  somewhere  latent  in  almost  every  Englishman. 
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Behind  all  the  writers  there  must  also  be  the  memory, 
dimly  recalled  by  the  President  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  over 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  and  of  the  verdict  of  the  country 
thereon. 

The  highest  level  is  reached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lawrence,  a  Cambridge  Law  Lecturer,  who,  though  a 
determined  opponent  of  the  present  House  of  Lords, 
argues  cogently  against  a  single-chamber  system,  and 
shows  in  detail  that,  while  our  institutions  now  contain 
singularly  few  safeguards  against  the  dangers  of 
political  mutability,  such  dangers  must  clearly  exist  in 
government  by  the  majority  of  a  single  Chamber.  The 
majority  may  be  ignorant  and  prejudiced  on  some 
important  question  or  questions  ;  it  may  be  variable  ; 
and  it  may  have  ceased  to  express  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  "  If  we  concentrate  all  the 
vast  power  of  the  British  Parliament  in  a  single 
Chamber,  we  shall  deliberately  give  up  our  last  chance 
of  securing  revision  of  hasty  judgments.  When 
troublous  times  come,  and  men  are  easily  roused  by 
appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice,  the  first  gust  of 
popular  excitement  will  carry  all  before  it,  and  we  shall 
find  too  late  that  on  erroneous  information  and  un- 
enlightened judgment  we  have  parted  with  some 
precious  possessions  or  produced  some  irreparable 
mischief."  Sound,  excellent  sense,  which  is  conspi- 
cuously lacking  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  own  suggestion  of  a 
new  second  Chamber  of  200,  one  quarter  nominated  by 
Government,  another  quarter  by  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Governments,  and  the  remaining  half  by  mayors,  chair- 
men of  County  Councils,  chairmen  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  the  Episcopal  Bench,  chairmen  of  Dissenting 
Congresses  and  the  governing  Councils  of  professions. 
Such  a  scheme,  even  when  seriously  propounded  by  a 
real  thinker,  deserves  mention  only  as  another  proof 
that  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  must  not  be 
entrusted  to  Radical  hands.  Any  one  who  doubts  this 
proposition  need  but  compare  Mr.  Reid's  compilation 
and  the  previous  efforts  of  Radical  writers  like  Mr. 
Stead  and  Mr.  Spalding  with,  say,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Macpherson's  book,  "The  Baronage  and  the  Senate." 
The  Tory  author  proposes  changes,  but  changes  which 
will  develop  our  constitution  without  destroying  its 
identity  ;  his  Radical  rivals  offer  nothing  but 
demolition  with — at  best — visionary  possibilities  of 
reconstruction  in  the  background.  "  Let  us,"  writes 
Lord  Monkswell,  in  hysterical  capitals,  "  set  our  faces 
like  steel  against  any  proposition  to  strengthen  the 
second  Chamber."  The  opposite  principle  should 
govern  the  action,  as  it  already  governs  the  theory,  of 
modern  Toryism. 

THE  STORY  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

"The  .\nnals  of  Mont  Blanc."     A   Monograph.  By 
Charles  Edward  Mathews.    London  :  Unwin. 

'  I  "HERE  is  an  interesting  conflict  in  the  climbing  world 
which  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  division  of 
feeling  in  politics.  The  Liberals  and  Conservatives  of 
the  Alpine  Club  do  not  claim  the  suffrage  of  any  con- 
stituencies on  their  respective  programmes  ;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  a  test  question  at  the  next  General  Election 
as  to  whether  it  be  a  more  noble  art  to  climb  mountains 
of  rock  or  snow.  But  some  of  the  terms  which  they 
apply  to  one  another  are  almost  sufficiently  trenchant 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  editor  of 
the  "  Eatanswill  Gazette."  We  note,  for  instance,  that 
in  a  recent  interview  the  author  of  this  book  has  used 
the  term  "  chimney-sweeping"  as  a  mode  of  depreciat- 
ing the  art  of  rock-climbing.  'Tis  a  question-begging 
phrase,  and  we  shall  next  expect  to  hear  some  prominent 
rock-climber  compare  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Mathews 
to  the  industry  of  those  useful  individuals  who  so  rapidly 
put  in  an  appearance  before  the  door  of  the  London 
householder  after  a  snow-storm.  But  the  "  valley- 
lubber  " — to  use  the  expressive  Tyrolese  phrase — will 
be  able  to  view  these  conflicts  of  the  gods  with  a  serene 
impartiality.  He  will  ask  with  the  puzzled  mortal  who 
contemplated  the  quarrels  of  the  gods  in  the  old  days, 
"Can  there  be  such  wrath  in  heavenly  breasts?" 
Tdiitiienc  aniinis  celeslibus  ircc  ?  Can  it  be  that  men 
who  imperil  their  lives  on  the  dizzy  heights  of  the  high 
-mountains  can  fall  to  quarrelling  in  London  drawing- 


rooms  over  the  respective  merits  of  rock  and  snow? 
To  him,  looking  upward  from  the  plains,  they  are  both 
equally  terrible  and  equally  inaccessible.  He  may  love 
to  see  them  as  the  crown  of  some  Alpine  valley,  or  to 
feast  his  eye  on  the  contrast  of  green  verdure  and  white 
snow  ;  but  he  fails  as  completely  to  enter  into  the  in- 
wardness of  this  strife  as  we  fail,  at  the  present  day,  to 
comprehend  the  terrible  passions  which  divided  Arians 
from  Catholics  in  the  fifth  century. 

W e  only  mention  the  controversy  here  in  order  to  make 
clearer  the  literary  relation  of  this  work  to  the  swarm  of 
other  books  on  climbing  which  have  been  issued  from 
the  press  ever  since  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  began  to  make 
this  a  fashionable  and  popular  theme.  Mr.  Mathews' 
book  is  a  pronouncement  of  the  old  school.  It  is  the 
utterance  of  the  old  guard,  who  still  set  the  tone  to  the 
Alpine  Club,  and  still  look  somewhat  askance  upon  the 
adventures  of  the  younger  climbers  in  new  Continents. 
We  should  be  far  from  accusing  Mr.  Mathews  of  any- 
thing like  envy.  He  is  the  most  genial  of  men,  and 
has  lately  given  his  sanction  to  the  most  energetic  of 
the  new  "chimney-sweepers"  by  accepting  the  post 
of  president  to  a  new  climbers'  club  started  to 
popularise  the  rock  mountains  of  North  Wales  and  the 
lakes  as  climbing  centres.  And  he  is  himself  an  old 
English  clim.ber,  and  can  boast  that  he  has  ascended 
the  English  mountains  more  often  than  any  other  living 
Englishman.  But  he  does  not  aspire  to  rival  the  new 
adventurers.  Other  men  may  go  to  the  Dolomites,  or 
to  America  and  Asia  ;  but  he  takes  his  yearly  trip  to  the 
Alps  in  the  manner  of  his  youth,  and  loves  to  climb 
again  the  mountains  he  climbed  forty  years  ago.  And 
so,  to  him,  the  ideal  mountain  is  still  Mont  Blanc — the 
crown  of  European  Alps,  the  highest  point  of  eternal 
snow  within  a  brief  holiday  of  London  :  "I  envy  the 
pioneers  of  the  future.  Other  men  are  young  now,, 
but  we  no  more.  But  the  old  school  will  never  think 
any  mountain  so  interesting  or  so  beautiful  as  Mont 
Blanc.  Tourists  can  never  spoil  it.  Huts  can  never 
wholly  vulgarise  it.  Age  cannot  wither  nor  custom 
stale  its  infinite  variety.  The  tracks  of  summer  are 
obliterated  by  the  snows  of  winter,  and  each  new  man, 
each  new  generation  of  men,  will  find  in  it,  as  we  have 
found,  the  same  interest  and  the  same  charm." 

Of  this  spirit — of  the  passionate  affection  betrayed  in 
these  words — this  book  is  a  monument.  If  it  descends 
to  minute  details  we  must  remember  that  that  is  the 
nature  of  all  true  devotion.  It  is  simply — in  another 
form — the  spirit  of  the  lover  who  indites  a  sonnet  to 
his  mistress'  eyebrow.  Mont  Blanc  is  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Mathews'  song,  and  therefore,  in  this  work  there 
is  nothing  about  Mont  Blanc  which  is  too  trivial,  no 
episode  too  minute  to  be  told  to  his  readers.  Every 
victim  that  this  Siren  among  mountains  has  claimed 
from  among  men,  every  attempt  to  conquer  her  until 
the  summit  was  at  last  attained,  every  hut  or  refuge 
that  has  since  been  built  as  a  proof  of  man's  mastery — 
all  are  given  in  Mr.  Mathews'  book  with  an  amplitude 
and  a  minuteness  which  will  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
admirer  of  the  mountain.  "Of  the  mountain,"  we  say  ; 
for  here  the  limit  is  severely  placed.  Mr.  Mathews' 
devotion  is  nothing  if  not  single-eyed.  The  "  chimney- 
sweepers "  will  look  in  vain  for  any  details  as  to  their 
beloved  aiguilles.  Where  are  the  Grcpon,  the  Char- 
moz,  the  Geant,  and  all  those  other  sky-piercing  needles 
of  rock  whose  mention  stirs  the  blood  of  the  younger 
generation  of  climbers  ?  Mr.  Mathews  will  have  none 
of  them.  He  leaves  them  to  the  "  chimney-sweepers." 
For  other  men,  other  tasks.  For  him,  Mont  Blanc 
itself,  with  its  seven  different  modes  of  access,  with  its 
twenty  great  glaciers  and  its  "silent  pinnacle  of  aged 
snow."  No  doubt  we  shall  have  some  outcry  from  the 
"chimney-sweepers."  They  will  protest  that  Mont 
Blanc  includes  the  group  of  mountains  around  it. 
They  will  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  a  volume  which 
confines  itself  to  the  central  mountain,  and  they  will 
retort  on  Mr.  Mathew^s  with  the  terrible  question,  has 
he  climbed  the  aiguilles?  But,  if  we  judge  him 
rightly,  Mr.  Mathews  will  be  obdurate  against  such 
questionings.  He  will  claim  the  adequacy  of  his 
subject.  He  will  boldly  aver  that  the  conquerors  of 
Mont  Blanc  itself  can  safely  leave  to  the  younger 
generation  the  fragments  that  lie  round  the  table.  And 
we,  for  our  part,  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  For, 
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in  .pile  of  wh:it  the  rocU-climbers  may  say,  the  public 
at  larvro  will  always  i;ivo  the  pre-e.n.nence  to  the  snow- 
mountains.  There  is  in  the  "  eternal  snow  a.i  element 
of  mvsterv  which  no  rock  be  iL  yrey  or  wiiile,  or  even 
if  itilushi.uo  -ol^l^vith  the  rise  and  set  ot  su.i  can 
ever  rival.  And  it  is  tit  that  a  veteran  who  has  hved 
Ihrouijhthe  "  heroic  aoe  of  chmbm-  should  tel  the 
tale  of  a  mountain  which,  lor  so  many  thousands  ol 
years,  remained  untrodden  by  the  foot  ot  man,  and  has 
only  been  really  conquered  within  the  memory  of  his 
contemporaries.  .       ,      ,  ti 

It  is  in  every  respect  a  well-equipped  volume.  IhL 
illustrations  are  nearly  all  in  the  expensive  "  photo- 
gravure "  process  ;  there  is  an  excellent  map  ot  ihe 
re^Won  marked  with  all  the  various  routes,  and  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin  has  added  a  facsimile  ot  the  eighteenth- 
century  pamphlet  in  which  was  told  the  story  ot  the 
first  yisit  to  the  glaciers.  Every  detail  has  been 
obviously  verified  with  the  very  greatest  care,  and  we 
prophesy  that  this  book  will  become  a  permanent 
classic  of  the  history  of  the  mountain.  The  informa- 
tion as  to  the  early  ascents  is  in  many  respects  new, 
as  Mr.  Mathews  has  obtained  access  to  the  diary  of  the 
modest  Dr.  Paccard,  whose  fame  he  attempts  to 
re-establish.  In  this  manner  his  account  of  the  early 
expeditions  virtually  supersedes  all  that  has  been 
written  before.  Lastly,  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Mathews  does  not  take  up  the  despairing  tone  as 
to  the  spoiling  of  Switzerland  that  is  common  with 
many  climbers.  He  admits  that  the  earlier  solitudes 
have  been  invaded  ;  but  he  claims  that  Mont  Blanc  will 
survive  all  the  invasions  of  men,  and  that  its  charm 
remains  little  touched  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  DERVISHES. 
"The  Downfall  of  the  Dervishes.    Being  a  Sketch  of 
the  Final  Sudan  Campaign  of  1898."    By  Ernest  N. 
Bennett,  M.A.    London  :  Methuen.  1898. 

MR.  ERNEST  N.  BENNETT  served  as  amateur 
war  correspondent  for  an  evening  newspaper 
during  the  advance  upon  Khartoum.    He  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  battle  of  2  September,  and  spent  some 
days  in  the  former  stronghold  of  the  Khalifa.    The  pre- 
sent volume  records  his  own  doings  and  those  of  the 
Sirdar's  army.     It  contains  a  good  deal  of  aimless 
chatter  and  many  ungracious  remarks  at  the  expense 
of  the  professional  journalists  with  whom  he  was  privi- 
leged to  share  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  the  cam- 
paign.   His  attitude  towards  most  of  them  is  objec- 
tionably supercilious.    Not  every  war  correspondent  is 
a  superfine  gentleman,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
Mr.  Bennett  shows  good  taste  in  pointing  the  finger 
of  scorn.     His  affection  of  superiority  is  suggestive 
of  priggishness.    His  plea  is  that  he  is  merely  banter- 
ing his  colleagues  ;  but  there  is  a  lack  of  geniality 
in  his  humour,  which,  we  should  judge,  is  unlikely,  in 
the  event  of  his  again  finding  himself  in  the  company  of 
his  fellow-campaigners  of  the  Soudan,  to  add  to  any 
popularity  he  may  have  enjoyed  in  the  camp. 

His  tendency  i's  to  pronounce  lofty  and  unnecessary 
judgments,   and  to  annoy  the  reader  with  too  many 
personal    details,    which    include    advertisements  of 
the   firm   that   sold  him  his   bedstead,   and    of  the 
makers  of  a  particular  brand  of  soap.     Who  cares 
for  a  page  of  padding  commencing  thus:  "The  great 
difficulty  which  I  had   to   surmount   before  leaving 
England  arose  from  a  gigantic  heap  of  examination 
papers,  which  went  far  towards  filling  up  my  College 
rooms?"    And  what   need  was  there  for  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, in  a  book  about  the  Soudan,  to  cast  stones  at 
Major  Macdonald  in  Uganda?    With  unbounded  con- 
fidence he  pronounces  judgment  against  this  officer, 
whom  he  accuses  of  having  "largely  caused"  the  re- 
volt in  the  Protectorate  by  his  "refusal"  to  "allow 
the  wives  of  the  soldiers   to  accompany  them."  If 
Mr.  Bennett  would  study  the  Blue  Books,  he  would 
see  that  he  has  done  Major  Macdonald  gross  injustice. 
It  is  not  our  present  business  to  defend  that  officer,  but 
we  would  counsel  Mr.  Bennett  to  keep  to  his  chosen  text. 
A  flagrant  instance  of  his  fondness  for  personalities  is 
shown  (p.  236)  by  his  contemptuous,  if  not  libellous, 
references  to  Charles  Neufeld.    We  do  not  deny  the 
truth  of  his  statements,  but  no  adequate  public  object 
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was  served  bv  making  them,  and  a  moment's  l hough' 
of  the  pain  'they  must  cause  to  Mrs.  Neufeld  would 
have  prevented  any  one  but  an  amateur  war  corre- 
spondent from  printing  them.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  blemishes  of  the  book  are  of  an  irritating  kind. 
We  willingly  concede,  however,  that  the  story  ol 
the  march  towards  Khartoum,  of  the  battle,  of  the 
entry  into  the  town,  and  of  the  abortive  pursuit 
is  lucidly  and  graphically  told.  But,  lest  Mr.  Bennett 
should  be  unduly  elated  by  this  compliment,  and  be  led 
to  imagine  that  he  has  written  250  pages  of  literature, 
we  may  add  that  we  have  read  even  more  lucid  and 
graphic  accounts  before  and  just  after  2  September, 
from  the  pens  of  war  correspondents  who  have  been  at 
the  work  for  years. 

THE  POETRY  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE 
PSALMS. 

"TheCroall  Lectures  of  1893  4."  By  James  Robert- 
son, D.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
Blackwood.  i8g8. 

THIS  scholarly  book  is  an  attempt  to  vindicate  for 
the  Psalms  an  earlier  date  and  a  loftier  position 
than  that  usually  assigned  to  them  by  the  ''higher" 
criticism.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  post-exilian  date 
is  actually  established,  but  since  the  modern  methods 
of  criticism  were  first  inaugurated  by  De  Witte  the 
tendency  has  been  to  push  the  origin  of  the  Psalter  even 
later,  until  Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1889,  takes  up  a  position  more  advanced  even  than 
that  of  his  teachers,  Stade  and  Kuenen.  He  holds  that 
no  part  of  the  Psalter,  except  only  a  portion  of  Psalm, 
xviii.,  dating  from  Josiah's  time,  can  be  referred  to  the 
period  before  the  exile. 

Against  this  conclusion  Dr.  Robertson  argues  with 
great  cogency  and  abundant  learning.  After  his  introduc- 
tory remarks  he  gives  a  useful  survey  of  the  history  of 
Psalter-criticism.    Then  he  proceeds  to  state,  with  con- 
spicuous fairness  and  lucidity,  the  arguments  relied  upon 
by  the  higher  critics  for  their  post-exilian  date.     He  does 
not  directly  attack  their  positions,  but  proceeds  skil- 
fully to  undermine  them   by  means  of  an  historical 
inquiry  on  two  lines,  namely,  the  external  evidence  as 
to  the  existence  of  pre-exilian  Psalmody,  and  the  in- 
ternal proofs  afforded  by  the  Psalter  itself  in  respect 
of  date.    He  shows,  as  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  it  has 
never  been  shown  before,  that  the  external  evidence  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  pre-exilian  psalms. 
"We  are  entitled  to  ask  critical  writers,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Robertson,  "to  point  out  where  such  psalms 
are,  or  to  give  us  some  credible  account  of  what  has 
become  of  them."     It  is  the  internal  evidence  upon 
which  the  critical  school  mainly  relies  for  proof  of  the 
late  date,  and  this  evidence,  it  is  here  shown,  is  of  the 
most  uncertain  character,  leading  to  results  almost  as 
numerous  and  as  various  as  the  critics  themselves. 
Dr.  Robertson  subjects  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Psalter  to  a  rigid   scrutiny,  concluding   that  lyrical 
poetry  like  the  Psalms  could  have  been  produced  before- 
the  exile,  since  the  poetic  faculty  was  highly  cultivated  ; 
that  there  were  occasions  in  the  national  history  which 
sufficiently  explain  references  in  the  Psalter  ;  and  that 
the  religious  consciousness  was  sufficiently  developed' 
in  pre-exilian  times  to  have  produced  this  type  of  sacredi' 
poetry. 

It  may  be  objected,  no  doubt,  that  Dr.  Robertson  s 
conclusions  are  merely  conjectural,  and  that  at  best  they 
prove  no  more  than  that  some  of  the  Psalms  may 
possibly  be  pre-exilian.  But  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
no  positive  proof  is  possible  for  lack  of  available 
evidence.  .  , 

The  critics  must  reckon  with  this  book.  The  writer  s 
learning  and  scholarships  are  on  a  level  with  their  own, 
and  his  mind  has  not  been  contracted  by  specialism. 
He  handles  his  materials  with  skill,  and  marshals  his 
evidence  with  clearness,  while  his  scrupulous  modera- 
tion of  statement  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  was  high 
time  that  the  Psalter  should  be  treated  by  a  competent 
hand  from  the  conservative  point  of  view  ;  and  without 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  Dr.  Robertson  has  settled 
the  controversy,  it  is' undeniable  that  he  has  made  a 
very  valuable  and  judicial  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  a  fascinating  problem. 
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NEW"  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

'•  Uealinps  with  the  Dead.  "  Narratives  from  "  La  Leyende  de 
la  Nlort  cn  Basse  Brctagne."  Translated  by  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Whitehead.    London  :  Red  way. 

MRS.  A.  E.  WHI  TEHEAI)  has  translated  from  thirty  to 
forty  of  the  narratives  collected  by  .%L  A.  le  Braz  in  his 
l)ook.  "  La  Legende  dc  la  Mort  en  Basse  Bretagne."  The 
narratives  are  from  the  lips  of  small  people — road-menders, 
fruit-sellers,  dressmakers — and  they  tell  how  various  persons 
have  received  warnings  of  approaching  death,  or  visits  from  the 
dead  who  need  the  pciformance  of  some  rite  before  they  can  rest. 

"  His  Little  Bill  of  Sale."    By  Ellis  J.  Davis.    London  :  Long. 

Mr.  Ellis  Davis  has  two  points  to  illustrate  on  this  history  of 
the  poor  little  clerk  who  contrives  to  borrow  £20 — first,  that 
money-lenders  swindle,  and  secondly,  that  the  legal  means  of 
resenting  their  practices  are  incftectual.  In  his  illustrations  of 
the  second  point  especially  Mr.  I)a\is  is  very  entertaining. 
The  story  becomes  exciting  when  the  borrower's  sharp  solicitor 
starts  off  in  pursuit  of  justice  ;  the  excitement  increases  when 
counsel  joins  in,  and  then  there  follows  a  splendid  run  through 
courts  innumerable. 

THE  WILLIAM  MORRIS  LIBRARY. 
'T*HE  sale  of  the  William  Morris  books  at  Sotheby's  was  con- 
eluded  on  Saturday  last.  The  total  of  close  on  1,000 
showed  an  unusually  high  a\  erage  of  nearly  ^10  per  lot.  The 
most  important  of  the  illuminated  iVLSS.  v^'as  the  beautiful 
Josephus,  "  Antiquitates  Judaic;e  et  de  Bello  Judaico  Libri,"  by 
a  French  scribe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  adorned  with  twent)  - 
se\  en  small  miniatures  and  twenty-four  beautiful  initial  letters. 
This  fine  MS.,  at  the  sale  of  the  Hamilton  Palace  MSS.  ten 
years  since,  fetched  150  ;  in  December,  1895,  it  brought  ^200; 
and  now  it  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Quaritch  for  ^^305. 
C'.reater  still  was  the  advance  in  the  case  of  the  "  Missalc 
Anglicanum,"  known  as  "The  Shcrbrooke  Missal,"  a  fine  MS. 
of  about  1320,  with  thirteen  finely  illuminated  historiated  initials. 
In  1895  cost  £200,  and  now  it  passed  into  Mr.  Yates 
Thompson's  collection  at  ^350.  It  seems,  too,  odd  to  find  in 
the  miniature  of  the  Resurrection  one  of  the  sleeping  soldiers 
leaning  on  a  coat  of  arms,  argent,  3  che\  rons  sable.  A  profit 
of  ^100  is  said  to  ha\  e  been  realised  over  a  MS.  of  the  Latin 
New  Testament,  executed  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  probably 
of  Eastern-French  workmanship.  It  has  thirty-six  fine  painted 
ornamental  initials  of  chains  and  floreate  spirals.  In  this  MS. 
the  apocryphal  Epistle  of  .St.  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans  follows  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon.  The  purchaser  was  Mr.  Leighton  ;  ^225. 
A  Virgil  M.S.,  dating  from  the  late  fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth 
century,  "  Georgica  et  yEnis,"  the  work  of  an  Italian  scribe, 
attracted  much  attention.  It  is  finely  illuminated,  and  has  at 
the  beginning  of  the  deorgics  a  painting  of  a  man  ploughing 
with  two  oxen  (measuring  3I  in.  by  3I  in.),  and  another  at  the 
beginning  of  the  /Eneid  depicting  the  burning  of  Troy.  This 
MS.,  though  incomplete,  realised  £ibi,.  It  cost  Mr.  Morris  ^60. 

Of  printed  books,  a  curious  Basil-printed  work,  circa  1489, 
"  Defensorium  inviolate  perpetueque  \'irginitatis  Castissimae 
dei  (jenetricis  Mariae,"  with  fift)-three  early  and  spirited  xylo- 
graphic  woodcuts,  which  sold  for  ^5  los.  in  the  Hailstone  sale 
of  1891,  now  brought  ^28  \os.  The  copy  of  "  Le  Capital  "of 
Karl  Marx,  beautifully  bound  by  Cobden-Sanderson  in  1884, 
was  a  present  to  Mr.  Morri';  from  the  binder;  the  price  paid  for 
it,  £<i2,  is  probably  a  record.  The  copy  of  the  rare  book, 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  15 19,  "The  Orcharde  of  Syon," 
of  which  not  e\  cn  an  approximate!)'  complete  copy  has  been 
sold  for  many  years,  cost  Mr.  Morris  ^35,  and  realised  in  this 
£1^1.  A  perfect  copy  of  the  rare  edition  of  "  Percival  la 
Galloys,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1530,  sold  for  2000  francs  at  the 
Yemeniz  sale  in  1867,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Quaritch  for  ^79. 
An  Augsburg-printed  book--Morris  was  a  keen  collector  of 
early  books  |)rinted  there— "Reges  Tres,"  1478,  cost  the  late 
owner  / 13,  and  "  fetched  "  ^65.  Only  two  or  three  copies  of 
this  book  are  known  to  exist.  The  woodcuts  are  of  the  late 
block-book  character.  A  copy  of  a  rare  edition  of  that  curious 
book  on  fortune-telling,  Lorenzo  .Spirito  dcUa  Perusia,  "  Libro 
de  la  Ventura,"  &(-.,  printed  ;it  Milan  in  1 508,  was  bought  for 
£2%  and  rold  for  ^53.  The  full-page  and  other  woodcuts  con- 
sist of  Wheels  of  I'Oi  tune,  figures  of  Kings,  Signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
dice,  &c.  This  was  Didot's  copy.  Mr.  Morris  was  the  very 
last  man  to  (•f)llect  books  with  any  idea  of  profit,  but  the  result 
of  the  sale  (hows  that  he  knew  very  well  the  right  books  to  buy. 

(For  This  Week's  Books  see  pagre  8Z8.) 
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MR.  MACQUEEN'S  LIST 

NEW  FICTION. 

MANDERS.    By  Elwyn  Barron.  6s. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  ....  A  sympathetic  and  ably  written  romance. . . . 
\'ery  high  praise  can  be  accorded  to  Elwyn  IJarron's  brilliant  word  sketches." 

Manchestkr  Guardian —"  One  of  the  mo>t  readable  books  that  we  have 
seen  for  some  time.  .  .  .  Florence  Storey  is  a  clever  study,  the  cleverest, 
perhaps,  but  the  least  pleasing  of  Miss  Barron's  creations." 

THE  LUCK  OF  THE  NATIVE-BORN.   By  J.  A. 

liARRY,  Author  of  "  Steve  lirown's  liiinyin,"  v'tc.    Crown  3vo.  6s. 
Athex.eum. — "Really  exciting  and  well  told." 

THE  RIVER  OF  PEARLS.   By  Rene  de  Pont- 

JE.ST.    With  6i  Illustrations  by  FiiMX  Regamey.    Crown  Svo.  6f. 

_ScoTS\L\N.—-"  A  Chinese  Romance  of  notable  power  and  interest.  .  .  .  The 
object  of  the  writer  is  to  lay  before  the  European  reader  an  elaborate  picture  of 
far  Eastern  life  drawn  from  observation  and  experience.  In  this  he  has  been 
completely  successful." 

JANE  FOI.LETT.    By  George  Wemyss,  Author  of 

'Tween  the  New  and  the  Old."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Si'EAKEK. — "The  author  has  mastered  the  very  important  art  of  being  in- 
teresting .  .  .  very  sympathetically  told,  with  grace  of  feeling  and  charm  of 
manner." 

YE  XlXfh  CENTURY  HORN  BOOK:  Being  an 

Alpliabetiral  Record  of  the  .'\nthropophagi,  and  oth»r  strange  things  existing  at 
tlie  close  of  that  period  of  time  ;  as  set  down  by  one  WALLIS  MACKAY.  is. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
LOVE  AND  A  SWORD.    A  Tale  of  the  Afridi  War. 

By  KE>JNEDY  KING.  Numerous  Illustrations  by  R.  Caton  Woodville, 
W.  B.  Wollen,  and  others.    Crown  8vo.  gilt  edges,  6s. 

London  Review. — "  One  of  the  most  alluring  stories  of  adventure  we  have 
come  across  this  season.  .  .  .  Crowded  from  start  to  finish  with  excitement  and 
the  reac'er  is  held  almost  breathless  throughout.  .  .  .  Readers  of  all  ages  will  be 
fascinated  and  held  spellbound  in  its  perusal.  ,  .  .  Forms  a  handsome  Christmas 
present." 

STORIES  THE  SUNFLOWERS  TOLD.  By  Eva 

M.  HILDER.    Illustrations  by  M.  M.  Sutcliffe.  Fcap.4t0.ss-. 

Lady's  Pictorial. —  "A  charminsly  pretty  and  fanciful  fairy  story  for 
children.    It  is  a  particularly  nice  gift-book  for  imaginative  children." 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  HARP.     A  Fairy  Tale.  By 

RACHEL  PENN,  Author  of  "  Cherriwink,"  &c.  Illustrations  by  John 
Williamson.    Fcap.  4to.  3^.  (ci. 

Scotsman. — "A  charming  book  for  a  fanciful  child." 

ONE   SUMMER  HOLIDAY.     By  Mrs.  Carlton 

ANNE.    Nume-'OLi'i  illustrations.    Crown  4to.  5^, 

Gentlewoman. — "  Deserves  unstinted  praise.  To  say  the  stories  are  ex- 
cellent is  by  no  means  .strong  enough  to  convey  the  charm  manifest  in  Mrs. 
Anne's  writings.  .  .  .  All  children  will  want  to  read  it  again  and  again  until 
they  know  it  by  heart." 

JOHN  MACQUEEN,  Hastings  Housk,  Norfolk  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 

MESSRS.  BELL'S  GIFT  BOOKS. 

Illustrated  ChriEtmas  List  post  free  on  application. 


THE  ONLY  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.    Post  8vo.  6j. 

CARLYLE'S  "SARTOR  RESARTUS":  With 

upwards  of  80  Original  Designs  by  E.  J.  Sullivan.  Printed  at  the  Chiswick 
Press, 

"The  most  remarkable  of  the  season's  illustrated  bo  jks." — Academy. 
Post  8vo.  7J.  6ii.  net, 

SIR  EDWARD  BURNE  JONES,  Bart.  : 

A  Record  and  Revie  A^.  By  MALCOLM  BELL.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  with  loo  Illustrations,  some  of  them  not  hitherto 
includci. 

Imperial  8vo.  2i^.  net. 

ACTORS   OF   THE   CENTURY:  A  Play- 

Lover's  Gleanings  from  Theatrical  Anna's.  By  FREDERIC  WHYTE, 
Translator  of  "  The  English  Stage,"  by  Augustin  Filon.  With  150  Portraits 
in  Collotype  and  Half-tone,  representing  in  characteristic  parts  all  the  most 
popular  Actors  and  Actresses  during  the  last  100  years. 

Crown  8vo.  ^s.  net. 

ELLEN  TERRY  AND  HER  IMPERSONA- 

TIONS.  An  Appreciation.  By  CHARLES  HIATT.  With  32  Illustrations 
reproduced  from  Photographs,  and  binding  designed  by  Gordon  Craig. 


THE  ENDYMION  SERIES. 
ENGLISH  LYRICS.   From  Spenser  to  Milton. 

Illustrated  by  R.  ANNING  ISELL.  With  an  Introduction  by  JOHN 
DENNIS.    Post  Svo.  6j. 

MILTON'S  MINOR  POEMS,  (including 

"  Comus  "  and  "Samson  Agonistes  ").  Illustrated  by  ALFRED  GARTH 
JONES.     Post  8vo.  61. 

POEMS  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING.  Illus- 

Iraled  .md  Decorated  by  KYAM  SHAW.  With  an  In  roduction  by  RICHARD 
GARNETT,  LL.D  ,  C.B.    Post  Svo.  7J.  b,i. 

POEMS  BY  JOHN  KEATS.     Illustrated  and 

Decorated  by  ROBERT  ANNING  BELL.  With  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor W.\LTER  RALEIGH,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  with  several  New 
Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  7J.  bd. 


Large  Post  Svo.  6s. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES.  Character- 

istics  of  Women.  liy  Mis.  JAMESON.  Illustrated  with  35  Collotype  Repro- 
duct'or.s  of  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Actresses  in  tho  various  Characters,  and 
PliotoKravute  Kiontispiece.     On  hand-made  paper. 

Lonbon:  GEORGE  CELL  &  SONS,  Ycrk  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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NOTES. 

Sir  Henry  Hawkins  has  resigned  at  last.    It  would 
be  affectation  none  would  more  readily  penetrate  than 
Sir  Henry  himself,  to  pretend  that  this  resignation  was 
not  overdue.    Doubtless  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  retamed 
his  intellectual  powers   and   physical  vigour  to  an 
extent  wholly  exceptional.    There  lies  the  danger  of 
this  cUnging  to  power  even  of  the   most  vigorous 
veterans.  They  make  a  precedent  for  other  less  vigorous 
men  to  follow.    Is  it  to  be  expected  that  any  elderly 
judge  who,  likes  the  work,  will  realise  that  he  is  less  com- 
petent than  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  to  remain  on  the  Bench 
beyond  the  allotted  span  of  life  ?    However,  the  last,  or 
rather  the  last  example  but  one,of  such  procrastination  has 
now  gone,  and  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  the  lingerer's 
leo-al  career  as  a  whole.  Too  much  of  an  advocate  to  be  a 
good   judge,  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  was,  nevertheless, 
eminently  fair-minded.    The   frequent   appearance  of 
unfairness  which  marked  his  conduct  of  cases  generally 
arose   out   of  over   anxiety   to  be  fair.  Unhappily 
possessed  by  the  notion  of  "  substantial  justice,"  he 
would  warmly  take  sides  in  order  to  prevent  what 
he  believed  would  be  a  miscarriage.     If  he  had  a 
general  leaning  at  all,  it  was  to  the  side  of  mercy.  The 
popular  soubriquet  of  "  the  hanging  judge  "  indicated  an 
absolute  delusion.      Sir   Henry    would  have  made  a 
better  judge,  and  a  very  much  better  administrator,  had 
he  been  less  human.    It  was  all  very  well  to  sit  late  and 
earn  the   reputation  of  hard  work  in  addition  to  the 
pleasure  of  upsetting  counsel's  arrangements,  but  it  did  not 
help  the  business  of  the  courts,  as  much  as  more  regard 
for  punctuality  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting  would  have 
done.    In  the  same  way  zeal  for  clearing  off  criminal 
work  to  the  ruin  of  civil  business  has  done  no  good  to 
the  Midland  Circuit. 

The  judge  has  gone,  but  happily  the  man  remains. 
The  man  was,  after  all,  more  than  the  judge  in  every 
phase  of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins'  career.  It  would  be  sad 
indeed  if  race  meetings  missed  the  well-known  counte- 
nance with  its  somewhat  fascinating  individuality 
simultaneously  with  the  Courts.  The  Bench  will  feel 
the  want  of  Sir  Henry's  personality  badly,  for  personality 
is  a  quality  of  which  the  existing  Bench  has  not 
enough,  leave  alone  any  to  spare.  Somehow  we  seem 
to  be  condemned  to  have  either  judges  who  do  their 
iwork  well  and  are  ciphers  outside  it,  or  those  who  are 
men  of  distinction,  but  do  their  work  badly.  Lord 
Coleridge,  Sir  James  Stephen,  and  Sir  Henry  Hawkins 
will  never  be  forgotten.  How  long  will  the  lay  public 
remember  the  great  majority  of  Her  Majesty's  present 
judges  ? 


The  new  French  Ambassador  is,  fortunately,  not  of 
the  new  school  of  diplomacy.  Nothing  could  have  been 
in  better  taste  than  M.  Cambon's  address  to  the  trench 
colony  in  London,  and  its  avoidance  of  politics  was  a 
most  effective  answer  to  Sir  Edmund  Monson's  out- 
burst. As  M.  Cambon  said,  we  English  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  eloquence  of  facts.  The  spectacle  of 
the  modest,  laborious,  yet  vivacious  colony  of  strangers 
living  in  our  midst  should  teach  us  more  about  French 
national  character  than  the  newspapers  of  the  boulevards 
or  flying  visits  to  Paris.  M.  Cambon  is  evidently  a 
charming  and  witty  statesman,  who  has  the  highest  kind 
of  courage— he  is  not  afraid  to  be  courteous  for  fear  ot 
being  thought  cowardly. 

On  I  January  the  law  of  the  South  African  Republic 
restricting  East  Indian  coolies  to  locations  or  "  reserves 
will  come  into  force.  Another  breach  of  the  Convention 
will  have  been  committed.  Article  14  provides  that 
British  subjects  shall  have  absolute  liberty  to  travel, 
reside,  and  trade  in  any  part  of  the  Transvaal.  East 
Indians  are  British  subjects,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
unpopularity  among  competing  white  traders  through- 
out South  Africa,  they  have  rights  which  prevent 
Mr.  Kruger  from  subjecting  them  to  disabilities. 
What  will  Mr.  Chamberlain  do?  Will  he  let  the 
question  drift  on,  or  will  he  insist  on  a  literal 
observance  of  the  convention  ?  Since  the  Governnient 
of  the  Republic  has  wilfully  and  persistently  refused  to 
come  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  Mr.  Kruger  and 
his  Volksraad  should  be  brought  sharply  to  book. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Despatch 
Article  14  "  contains  one  of  the  essential  conditions  upon 
which  complete  self-government  was  accorded  by  Her 
Majesty  to  the  South  African  Republic."  It  expressly 
includes  all  persons  other  than  natives— and  East 
Indians  are  not  Africans— without  any  qualifications 
other  than  that  of  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic. 
Dr.  Leyds  himself  can  be  quoted  as  an  authority  for  the 
dictum  that  to  exclude  Asiatics,  being  subjects  of  the 
Oueen,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Convention.  The 
'"^locations "  law  is  but  an  indirect  way  of  enforcing 
exclusion.  It  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  astuteness 
—or  cunning,  if  that  be  a  more  fitting,  though  less 
polite  word— by  which  Mr.  Kruger  seeks  to  evade 
the  obligations  of  the  Convention.  While  pro- 
fessing anxiety  to  keep  to  the  letter  of  that 
document,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  are 
acting  in  direct  defiance  of  its  stipulations.  Had 
there  been  any  other  intention,  Mr.  Kruger  would  have 
welcomed  Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestion  for  a  Con- 
ference  of  all  the  South  African  Governments  uponthe 
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question  of  tlie  regulation  of  immigrants,  whether  of  the 
criminal  or  otherwise  detrimental  class  from  Europe,  or 
of  Asiatics  whose  chief  defect  is  tlieir  cleverness  in  trade. 

The  subject  is  not  witlunit  delicacy,  because  of  the 
growing  feeling  in  Natal  tliat  East  Indian  immigration 
has  passed  beyond  reasonable  limits.  But  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's hands  are  not  tied  by  Natal.  It  is  for  him  to  see 
that  the  Imperial  interests,  safeguarded  by  the  Conven- 
tion, are  not  set  aside  in  Pretoria.  The  local  issue  in 
Natal  stands  by  itself ;  the  question  of  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion into  the  Transvaal  is  part  of  the  larger  issue  of 
\yhether  the  South  African  Republic  honestly  means  to 
live  at  peace  with  the  British.  If  in  this  matter  of  the 
rights  of  British  subjects  under  Article  14,  Mr.  Kruger 
persists  in  being  perverse  the  whole  question  of  the 
future  government  of  the  Trans\  aal  may  ha\  e  to  be  recon- 
sidered and  decided  anew  in  London. 

Canada  continues  to  do  yeoman  service  in  the  cause 
of  Imperial  Unity.  She  took  the  first  step  towards  a 
preferential  tariff  within  the  Empire,  and  forced  Lord 
Salisbuiy's  hand  in  the  matter  of  the  Commercial 
Treaties  with  Germany  and  Belgium,  which  were 
denounced  last  year.  With  her,  equally,  rests  the 
honour  of  having  induced  St.  Martin's  le  Grand  to 
make  the  Empire  a  Christmas  present  in  the  shape 
of  a  beginning  with  Imperial  Penny  Postage,  for  which 
Mr.  H  enniker  Heaton  has  fought  so  persistently  and 
so  long.  She  now  comes  forward  with  most  generous 
offers  of  financial  support  to  a  scheme  for  improving 
the  cable  communications  of  the  Empire.  Sir  Sand- 
ford  Fleming's  letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the 
subject  of  an  all-British  round-the-world  cable  is  a 
State  document  of  the  first  importance.  The  scheme 
would  cost  some  £6,000,000,  but  if  it  were  adopted  the 
Empire  would  become  self-contained  in  regard  to  cable 
communications  ;  and  what  that  means  it  is  easy  to 
understand. 

The  commercial  and  strategic  advantages  of  the 
scheme  for  connecting  Ceylon  with  India  are  indis- 
putable. The  tea  planters,  however,  who  practically 
find  all  the  "money,  declare  that  the  line  will  never 
pay,  but,  on  the  contrary,  entail  a  perpetual  burden 
upon  the  colony.  On  this  point  their  views  were 
expressed  at  an  important  meeting  held  last  Monday 
at  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  presided 
over  by  Lord  Stanmore,  a  former  Governor  of  the 
island.  It  is,  moreover,  alleged  that  the  opposition  of 
the  local  Planters'  Association  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  the  proposal  was  disarmed  by  a  compact 
securing  for  them  the  sanction  to  the  construction  of 
another  line,  which  will  directly  benefit  the  planting 
industry. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  has  refused  to  disallow  the 
arrangement  made  between  the  Government  of  New- 
foundland and  Mr.  Reid,  the  railway  contractor.  As  the 
matter  is  likely  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
negotiations  into  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  with 
the  French  Government  when  the  "French  Shore" 
Commission  reports,  it  is  important  to  recall  the  facts. 
With  a  view  of  developing  the  resources,  mineral  and 
otherwise,  of  the  Colony,  the  Government  some  few 
years  ago  entrusted  Mr.  Reid  with  the  construction  of  a 
trans-insular  railway,  Mr.  Reid  being  paid  in  bonds 
i)earing  interest.  The  working  of  the  line  was  under- 
taken by  the  Government,  but  with  tlie  result  that  it  failed 
to  pay.  In  order  that  Mr.  Reid  should  not  foreclose,  an 
arrangement  was  made  which  certainly  places  Mr.  Reid 
in  a  position  of  overwhelming  predominance  in  the 
Colony.  He  pays  the  Government  $1,000,000  cash,  and 
agrees  to  work  the  whole  railway  for  fifty  years  at  his  own 
expense;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  pays  another  S6, 000, 000, 
and  the  line  becomes  his  own.  He  has  also  bought 
the  St,  Jolin's  Dock  and  the  Telegraph  System  for 
$500,000  and  is  to  build  eight  mail  steamers,  receiving  a 
subsidy  of  .'Sioo,ooo  a  year  to  help  work  them.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Some  equivalent  had  to  be  found  for  the  interest 
long  due  and  owing  on  the  bonds  to  Mr.  Reid.  It  was 
therefore  agreed,  that  he  should  receive  land  as  an 
equivalent  at  the  rate  of  2,500  acres  per  mile  of  railway 
(the  line  is  650  miles  long).   Of  the  land  selected  by  Mr, 
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Reid,  many  portions  are  rich  in  minerals.  It  is  easy  to 
picture  the  power  which  must  one  day  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Reid's  descendants.  Circumstances  may  justify 
tlie  contract,  but  it  is  a  startling  departure. 

The  present  Alinistry,  under  Sir  James  Winter,  has 
been  in  office  a  year,  and  they  made  the  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Reid.  The  strongest  man  in  it,  after  the 
Premier,  was  Mr.  Morine,  Q.C.,  the  Receiver-General. 
It  became  known  that  this  gentleman  held  a  retainer 
from  Mr.  Reid — was,  in  fact,  his  standing  counsel.  Sir 
Herbert  Murray,  the  then  Governor,  enforced  his  resig- 
nation of  his  seat.  The  local  Press  is  indignant ;  but 
clearly  the  Governor's  action  was  the  only  action 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  according  to  all  the 
traditions  of  our  public  life.  Mr.  Morine  and  his  friends 
seem  to  resent  very  bitterly  the  action  of  the  Governor, 
and,  if  the  Colonial  Office  support  him,  may  extend  their 
resentment  towards  the  Home  Government.  Mr.  Morine 
is  an  influential  man  in  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland, 
and  hostile  action  by  himself  and  his  followers  might 
seriously  impede  the  settlement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  to  which  Newfoundland  is  a  party. 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  unfortunate  "  modus  vivendi  " 
over  the  bait  question.  But  any  such  policy  must  be  a 
short-sighted  one,  if  pursued.  Public  feeling  in  England 
is  strongly  sympathetic  towards  the  colony. 

There  is  still  another  possible  motiA-e  for  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  sudden  resignation  which  has  not  be,en  sug- 
gested. The  leader  of  the  Opposition  may  have  been 
prompted  by  a  morbid  curiosity  to  know  what  his  con- 
temporaries, and  especially  his  friends,  would  say  about 
him  when  he  was,  politically  speaking,  dead  and  buried. 
Lord  Brougham  caused  the  blinds  of  his  house  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  sent  the  news  of  his  death  to  the  news- 
papers in  order  that  he  might  read  the  leading  article  on 
himself  in  the  "  Times  "  next  morning.  He  was  furious, 
of  course ;  and  we  wonder  whether  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  any  better  pleased  with  the  orations 
spoken  over  his  grave  by  friends  and  foes.  There  is  a 
homely  saw  that  listeners  never  hear  any  good  of  them- 
selves. 


The  cost  of  telegraphing  has,  no  doubt,  prevented  us 
from  knowing  more  exactly  the  significance  of  the  mob 
opposition  to  the  new  Land  Tax  in  Japan  ;  but  the  street 
rows  and  disorderly  scenes  in  the  Diet  must  have  been 
serious  to  have  been  worth  reporting  at  all.    There  are 
domestic  difficulties  ahead  for  Japan  not  unlike  those 
produced  in    Italy  by  the  crushing  weight  of  arma- 
ments and  by  too  ambitious  statesmanship.  Additional 
taxation,  which  the  Japanese  can  ill  aflford  to  bear,  is 
unavoidable.    Students   of  Mr.    B.  Brennan's  Special 
Report  to  the  Foreign  Office  are  well  aware  that  the 
stability   of  the   kingdom  will  be   severely  tested  by 
the  pressure   put  upon   the  taxpayer.     "  It  is  clear," 
he  says,  "that  Japan   is    living  beyond  her  income.' 
"  Ever3rthing  points  to  a  coming   period  of  financial 
stringency  when  the  burden   of  taxation   must  grow 
more  and   more   heavy   if  an   equilibrum   is   to  be 
maintained."     By   the  time  the   naval   and  military 
programme  is  completed  seven  years  hence,  the  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  country  will  have  reached  the  figure 
of  173,000,000  yen — twice  the  sum  that  sufficed  before 
the  war  with  China.    The  Japanese  are  already  finding 
out  that,  notwithstanding  the  balance  of  10,000,000  yen 
after   paying    the    expenses   of   the  war  out  of  the 
Chinese  indemnity,  the  financial  prospects  of  the  country- 
are  somewhat  gloomy.    Recourse  can  be  had  to  loans. 
But  Mr.  I:5rennan  shows  that  a  good  deal  of  the  industrial 
activity  of  Japan  is  fictitious. 

There  a  is  valuable  object  lesson  for  British  farmers 
and  manufacturers  to  be  found  in  the  Christmas  geese 
now  on  the  markets.  Immense  numbers  of  these  reach  us 
from  Germany,  where  they  are  only  fattened  during  a 
few  weeks  before  Christmas  with  a  view  to  English 
requirements.  Their  place  of  origin  is  White 
Russia.  Almost  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  White 
Russia  is  in  German  hands,  the  buyers  of  farm  pror 
duce  for  Germany  being  also  the  representatives  of 
Cierman  manufacturing  firms.  From  this  association 
between  importers  and  exporters  nearly  all  the  farming" 
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ami  dairy  produce  exporlcd  tVom  ihis  pai I  dI  Russia  is 
paid  tor  in  articles  of  German  manufacture.  As,  how  • 
ever,  llie  greater  part  of  these  products  is  eventually 
re-exported  to  England,  Hritish  consumers  of  Russian 
ticose,  cheese,  eji};s,  and  butter  are  really  payinj^  for 
Clerman  manufactures  furnished  to  the  Russian  agricul- 
turists, hut  which  might  ha\  e  been  supplied  from  this 
country  if  tlie  special  reiiuirements  of  Russian  rural 
districts  were  better  known. 

The  Inspector-General's  report  on  the  lifjuidation  of 
companies  last  year  contains  an  admirable  analysis  ol 
the  evils  from  which  joint  stock  enterprise  is  sutiering. 
As  we  read  the  Inspector-General's  diagnosis  one  almost 
wonders  that  the  public  ever  has  the  courage  to  invest 
its  money  at  all  in   new   enterprises.      Perhaps  the 
most    widespread   e\il   is   that   of  over-capitalisation 
and  the  creation  of   fictitious  capital  represented  by 
fictitious  assets.    Acts  of  Parliament  dealing  with  com- 
panies  have,  too   readily  assumed  a  correspondence 
between  capital  and  substantial  assets,  and   have  not 
adequately  provided  that  the  correspondence  shall  be  a 
fact.  The  Inspector-General  is  of  opinion  that  a  company- 
promoter  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to   show  that 
what  he  hands  ov  er  to  the  company  in  exchange  for  the 
issue  of  its  scrip  is  of  any  intrinsic  value  whatever.  The 
due  enactment  of  such  an  obligation  cannot  be  enforced 
by  Parliament  a  day  too  soon.    But  the  lack  to  which 
we  have  referred  does  not  exhaust  by  any  means  the 
value   question.    There  is,   for  example,  the  method 
adopted  in  arriving  at  a  \  aluation  of  the  property  to  be 
sold  to  prospective   shareholders.    Valuations  are  too 
frequently  made  by   "  experts  "  employed  and  paid  by 
the  vendors. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  find  an 
opportunity  of  tackling  the  whole  question  of  company- 
promotion  in  the  ensuing  Session.    It  is  not  an  easy 
subject  to  tackle — it  bristles  with  difficulties  at  every 
step  ;  but  that  is  no  adequate  reason  for  leaving  it  alone, 
more  especially  as  many  of  the  evils  concerned  seeni  to 
be  on  the  increase,  notwithstanding  the  enlightening 
efforts  of  the  Press.    There  will  always  be  a  gullible 
public  ready  to  swallow  the  baits  which  prospectus- 
Avriters  know  so  well  how  to  dress  alluringly.    Nor  is 
the  gullible  class  the  only  class  of  investors  which  suffers 
from   unscrupulous   company-promotion.      Unless  an 
investor  rigidly  confines  his  investments  to  just  those 
particular  and  local  industries  with  whose  bearings  he  is 
thoroughly  well  acquainted,  he  is  bound  to  be,  to  a 
considerable     extent,    in    a    condition    of  layman- 
like and  dangerous  ignorance  concerning  the  company 
in  which    he    embarks  his  capital.      Whenever  the 
subject  of  company-reform  is  mooted  there  is  always 
raised  the  cry  about  interfering  with  legitimate  enterprise ; 
but  very  much  can  be  done  without  at  all  endangering 
industrial  development.    Indeed,  the  present  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  an  undertaking  is  genuine  or  fraudulent 
hinders  many  a  man  from  investing  in  what  is  probably 
a  sound  undertaking.    Prospectus-compilers  should  be 
compelled  to  provide  fuller  information.    At  present  a 
prospectus  is  often  perfectly  accurate  in  what  it  states, 
but  it  omits  important  facts  concerning  the  projected 
company  which,  if  stated,  w'ould  put  an  entirely  different 
colour  on  the  undertaking. 

Of  all  the  ills  which  afflict  poor  humanity  none  perhaps 
is  more  dreaded  than  consumption.    Sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  meeting  held  at  Marlborough  House  on 
Tuesday  must  in  consequence  be  universal.    More  than 
60,000  people  die  in  the  United  Kingdom  every  year 
i    from  some  form  of  tuberculosis,  and  Sir  William  Broad- 
bent  estimates  that  as  many  as  200  catch  the  disease 
,    every   day.     Appalling    though   these   statistics  are, 
I    medical  science  is  now  in  a  position  to  prove  that 
;    consumption  is   preventable   if  due   precautions  are 
j    taken,  and  curable  if  grappled  with  in  time.  When 
j    it  is   said   that   in   fifty   years   the  mortality  from 
this  particular  source  has  been  reduced  by  50  per  cent, 
we  realise  what  strides  have  been  made.    The  disease 
is  caught  through  inhaling  air  charged  with  baccili 
which  have  escaped  from  the  expectorations  of  affected 
persons,  or  through  milk    from    tuberculous  cows. 
Recently,  thirty-six  cows  on  the  Queen's  Farm  were 
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destroyed  because  they  were  found  to  be  sufferingfrom 
tubercle.  An  inspection  made  for  the  purposes  of 
Lord  Vernon's  dairies,  we  are  informed,  showed  that 
no  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  animals  were  affected. 
Sir  William  Broadbcnt's  speech  should  be  carefully 
studied.  Publicity,  as  Lord  Salisbury  said,  is  what  is 
wanted,  and  if  a  summary  of  the  leading  facts  adduced 
were  posted  up  in  factories,  railway  carriages,  and 
other  places  much  good  might  result. 

The  principle  of  central  control  in  Secondary  liduca- 
tion,  subject  to  the  addition  of  an  advisory  council,  seems 
to  be  more  or  less  accepted  all  round.    The  constitution 
of  local   authorities  presents  greater  difficulties.  Two 
quite  distinct  questions  are  involved  in  the  constitution 
of  these  latter  bodies.    The  first,  which  deals  with  the 
composition,  has  not  yet  found  a  solution.    And  as  long 
as  the  various  local  bodies  interested  are  unable  to  sink 
or  settle  their  present  differences,  there  can  be  little 
chance  of  the  Government  tackling  the  (luestion.  These 
rival  authorities  can  scarcely  expect  the  Government  to 
make  up  their  own  mind  for  them,  or  attempt  to  pull  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  by  risking  the  rejection  _  of 
the  generally  accepted  principle  of  central  control,  which 
they  would  if  they  linked  it  with  the  solution  of  this 
highly  contentious    problem.      The   second  question 
involved  is  still  more  fatal  to  the  immediate  setting  up 
of  these  bodies.     For  even  suppose  their  composition 
were  agreed  upon,  there  remains  the  further  more  diffi- 
cult question  of  what  they  are  exactly  to  do.     In  fact, 
this  cannot  be  settled  till  the  central  authority  has  got 
well  to  work  and,  by  defining  Secondary  Education  and 
grading  and  classifying  schools,  has  rendered  it  possible 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  precise  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  education  supplied  in  each  area.     Then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  any  local  authority  obtain  a  clear  view  of  its 
domain  and  the  deficiencies  it  will  have  to  supplement. 

The  "Ornaments  Rubric"  has  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention for  the  greater  part  of  this  century,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  extreme  positions  are 
held  by  the  opposing  parties  in  the  Church.  Mr.  Allen 
Whitworth  has  done  good  service  in  proposing  a  middle 
way,  which  might  serve  as  an  eirencon  if  such  were 
seriously  desired.  The  extreme  ritualist  contention 
would  restore  all  the  mediaeval  "  ornaments,"^  and  by 
necessary  inference  all  the  mediaeval  ceremonies ;  but 
this  assumes  that  the  Reformation  effected  no  changes  at 
all  in  the  mode  of  conducting  Divine  worship,  a  position 
which  is  not  tenable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme 
Protestant  view  that  the  "  Ornaments  Rubric  '_'  is  utterly 
obsolete,  and  lias  no  binding  force  whatever,  is  patently 
inadmissible.  The  rubric  was  deliberately  re-inserted 
by  the  authorities  of  Church  and  State  in  1662,  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  they  reinserted  it  except  with 
the  design  that  it  should  be  observed,  ahhough  their 
own  conduct  shows  that  they  did  not  judge  that  parti- 
cular time  expedient  for  putting  the  rubric  in  force. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  lays  his  finger  on  the  real 
difficulty  when  he  points  out  that  the  introduction^  of 
"  Vestments"  under  this  rubric  ought  not  to  be  carried 
out  merely  by  the  authority  of  the  parish  priest.  Dr. 
Maclagan  desires  that  "  in  cases  where  a  change  is 
contemplated  by  any  parish  priest,  or  where  unusual 
customs  have  already  been  adopted,  he,  as  his  Bishop, 
should  be  consulted."  This  is  not  only  reasonable  m 
itself,  but  plainly  necessary  if  the  order  of  the  Church  is 
not  to  be  dangerously  disturbed.  The  Ornaments  Rubric 
might  be  enforced  wherever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop 
its  enforcement  would  not  offend  the  legitimate  preferences 
of  the  parishioners.  Against  those  preferences  it  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  enforced  by  the  mere  authority  of 
an  incumbent. 

Criticism  of  the  Primate's  Charge  has  come  m  an 
unexpected  form  and  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  is  indignant  at  the  implied  assertion  that 
the  Presbyterian  Kirk  holds  merely  a  commemorative 
view  of  the  Holy  Communion.  He  maintains  with 
energy  and  success  the  sacramental  orthodoxy  of  his 
Church,  at  least  so  far  as  its  formal  declarations  ot 
doctrine  are  concerned.  It  would  be  difficult  to  sustain 
the  charge  of  Zwinglianism  against  the  language  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  that  "  the  body  and  the  blood  of 
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Christ  is  as  really  but  spiritually  present  to  the  faith  of 
lielievers  as  the  elements  themselves  are  to  their  outward 
senses."  The  I^uke  Avrites  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger.  He  describes  the  present  Primate  as  "  one  of 
the  best  and  truest  prelates  that  has  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Canterbury."'  We  entirely  accept  this  view, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  the  Archbishop  will  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  allay  the  resentment  which  he  has 
unwittingly  provoked  over  the  border.  We  think  the 
Duke  will  be  more  easily  appeased  than  will  the  indigna- 
tion of  certain  "  Protestants,"  within  and  witliout  the 
Church,  at  the  fact  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians 
rejecting  the  merely  commemorati\-e  \-iew  of  the  Holy 
Communion. 

The  \\'estminster  Play  is  one  of  tlie  few  sur\  ivals  of 
genuine  antiquity  which  one  is  allowed  to  enjoy  in  these 
iconoclastic  days.  Hence  its  undying  charm.  But  one 
has  to  pay  for  it  in  seats  not  ideal  in  respect  of  comfort, 
in  ventilation  which  is  rudimentary,  and  in  evils  of  which 
it  is  kinder  not  to  speak.  This  year's  performance  of  the 
Andria  was  well  up  to  the  standard  which  has  been  set 
for  generations.  But  it  is  not  of  the  play  that  one  chiefly 
feels  disposed  to  write.  The  main  things  are  the  Pro- 
logue and  the  Epilogue  in  which  academic  seriousness 
and  academic  fun  say  their  say  on  the  e^■ents  of 
the  hour.  This  year  the  Prologue  was  in  effect  a  stately 
encomium  of  the  stately  personality  of  the  late  Dean 
Liddell,  who  was  the  incarnation  of  the  jasy^Xo  ■rp^ryV  ; 
while  the  Epilogue  was  the  triumph  of  the  very  worst,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  very  best  puns.  The  best  efforts  of  the 
committee  of  punsters  were,  perhaps,  the  line  in  which 
the  warrior  returned  from  Egypt  speaks  of  the  telmi 
iitgeiis  diiiii  dum,  and  adds,  "  testes  mihi  turn  him."  Then 
there  was  a  priceless  Baby,  which  objected  to  a 
toy  horse,  and  said,  ''Niigae"  (i.e.,  new-gee).  When 
there  was  a  breakage  of  china  it  wept,  and  said, 
"  Wei-hai-wei,"  which  brought  down  the  house. 

Another  great  point  was  made  wlien  the  Baby  wept 
over  its  toy-dog,  and  the  Nurse  took  the  dog  in  her 
hand  and  said  with  infinite  pathos,  "  Flcs."  The 
numerous  jokes  al)out  Sirdar  ahsurda  siirda  also  had 
great  effect  on  the  patriotic  audience.  In  fact,  the  hit  of 
the  e\ening  was  the  appearance  of  "An  Emissary  of 
Civilisation  "  in  French  uniform  in  eager  converse 
with  the  Sirdar.  The  applause  seemed  as  if  it  would 
never  cease.  W'estminster  is  obviously  true  to  the 
study  of  conservative  and  imperialist  faith  which 
so  well  befits  an  ancient  seat  of  learning,  as  was 
proved  by  the  roars  of  laughter  which  shook  the  roof 
when  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  mercilessly  held  up  to 
ridicule.  Another  good  point  about  the  Epilogue  was 
that  it  was  made  to  fit  more  than  usually  well  with  the 
play  which  had  preceded  it.  It  w^as  not  all  as  good  as 
Calverley  ;  but  to  expect  that  it  should  be  would  be 
unreasonable.  Some  graceful  personal  allusions  to  Dr. 
Rutherford  were  received  as  they  should  be  received. 

There  is  a  hitch  in  the  arrangements  for  opera  at 
Covent  Garden  next  season.  The  agreement  between 
the  proprietor  of  the  Opera  House  and  the  Syndicate 
is  at  an  end,  and  Mr.  Faber  wants  to  "  run  the  show 
himself.  For  this  he  has  the  advantage  of  possessing 
exclusive  right  of  performance  of  many  of  the  most 
popular  and  some  of  the  best  works.  But  he  suffers  under 
a  disadvantage  of  liaving  no  singers,  of  whom  the  best 
known  have  unanimously  declined  to  sing  for  any  but  the 
syndicate.  'J'hus  it  might  come  to  a  choice  between  the 
better  operas  badly  sung  at  Covent  Garden,  and  the 
worse  well  (or  fairly  well)  sung  at  Drury  Lane.  But 
we  hope,  as  we  cannot  help  believing,  that  some  com- 
promise between  Mr.  Faber  and  Lord  De  Grey  will 
be  reached,  which  will  deli\'er  London  from  this  unfortu- 
nate choice. 

Sir  Edward  C}rey  must  be  annised  by  the  references 
to  himself  in  regard  to  the  Opposition  Leadership  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  have  appeared  in  various 
newspapers  of  late— if  he  sees  them.  Most  of  th  em  are 
well  meant,  and  nearly  all  ridiculous.  Sir  Edward's 
thoughts  have  been  running  in  quite  another  direction 
for  some  time  past,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  volume 
Jrom  his  pen  which  will  appear  next  spring. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

nj^'HERE  is  a  pathos  in  the  unique  popularity  of 
Christmas  which  no  thoughtful  student  of  human 
life  can  wholly  miss.    The  coarsest  and  least  attractive 
sections  of  the  community  respond  in  rough  fashion 
indeed  ;  but  with  a  certain  uplifting  of  mind,  which  is 
in  itself  a  revelation  to  the  discerning,  to  the  Appeal 
at    once    consolatory   and  reproachful   of  the  great 
Festival.    No  stratum  of  society  escapes  the  contagion 
of  its  observance,  and  from  none   is   its  distinctive 
character  altogether  concealed.    Beneath  the  vulgarity 
and  excess  of  conventional  festivity  there  are  audible 
the  notes  of  self-reproach,  of  wistful  hope,  of  anxious 
question.    Has   the  fair   promise   of  that   Birth  in 
Bethlehem  obtained  in  the  long  probation  of  two  millen- 
niums any  adequate  fulfilment?    Does   the  experience 
of  the  Christian   centuries   authenticate  or  dispel  as 
a  vain  vision  the  programme  of  the  angels,  "  Peace  on 
earth,  goodwill  toward  men  ?"     Does  the  aspect  of 
contemporary  Christendom  permit  the  belief  that  the 
Religion  of  the  Incarnation  enshrines  the  best  possibili- 
ties, and  secures  the  highest  attainment  of  the  human 
race  ?     Unquestionably  there  is  much  to  suggest  a 
despondent  answer  to  these  "  obstinate  questionings." 
What  Mr.  John  Morley  calls  "  the  mean  and  dolorous 
circumstance  of  this  cycle  of  wrong  "  faces  the  social 
student  to-day  with  an  aggressive  prominence  and  a 
sharp-cut  definiteness  of  outline  that  must  sober  the 
most   enthusiastic   and   depress   the    most  exultant. 
Christianity  seems  to  totter  on  its  most  ancient  and 
famous  seats.    Perhaps  the  most  distressing  element  in 
the  weird  pageant  of  brazen  wickedness  which  for  many 
months  has  been  presented  to  the  view  of  mankind  on 
the  stage  of  Paris  is  the  sinister  fact  that  official  Chris- 
tian influences  are  steadily,  and,  as  it  seems,  inexorably 
on  the  side  of  wrong.    That  member  of  the  European 
family    of     Christian    nations     which     beyond  the 
rest  has  been  moulded  by  the  Christian  Church  has 
been  shown  under  the  sudden  pressure  of  a  disastrous 
war  to  be  morally  bankrupt.    What  is  known  to  be 
the  state  of  Spain  is,  on  too  good  grounds,  suspected  to 
be  the  state  of  Italy.    With   suggestive  unanimity  the 
Roman  Catholic  nations  unite  to  present  the  spectacle 
not  merely  of  political  decline,  but  also,  which  is  far  more 
serious,  of  moral  degeneration  behind  political  decline, 
and  causing  it.    If  the  inquiry  be   pursued   in  the 
Protestant  spheres  the  result,  if  not  so  painful,  is  yet  by 
no  means  wholly  reassurmg.    The  fierce  and  hungry 
competition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  communities,  the  wide- 
spread social  discontent  provoked  by  the  sharp  contrasts 
of  luxury  and  destitution  among  citizens  whom  the  perilous 
courage   of  modern    democratic    statesmanship  has 
endowed  with  political  equality,  the  cynical  politics,  and  ■ 
oppressive  militarism  of  Protestant  Germany  unite  to 
provide    a    comment    on    Christianity   scarcely  less 
depressing  than  that  yielded  by  the   Latin  nations. 
Facing  the  world  as  we  know  it,  we  share  the  mis- 
givings of  the  old  Pope,  who  musingly  sets  in  opposition 
the  vastness  of  the  Christian  claim,  and  the  disappointing 
results  of  historic  Christianity. 

And  is  this  little  all  that  was  to  be  ? 

Where  is  the  gloriously-decisive  change, 

Metamorphosis  the  immeasurable 

Of  human  clay  to  divine  gold,  we  looked 

Should,  in  some  poor  sort,  justify  its  price  ? 

We  cannot  pretend  to  dispute  the  gravity  of  this 
question,  or  its  legitimacy,  or  the  difficulty  which 
surrounds  the  answer.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  shrink 
from  submitting  that,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  the  "great  experiment  of  Christianity"  has 
not  failed,  and  that  the  thoughtful  student  of  human 
society  may  take  his  place  among  the  celebrants  of 
Christmas,  if  with  a  more  chastened  and  less  enthu- 
siastic joy  than  that  of  the  multitude,  yet  with  a  more 
rational  and  deliberate  conviction. 

Doubt  has  been  called  the  "  raw  material  of  faith," 
and  so  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
anxiety  we  have  described  is  some  argument  against  its 
validity.  At  least  our  misgivings  reveal  the  strength  of 
our  conviction  that  the  wrongs  of  the  world  are  inde- 
fensible and  scandalous,  and  that  conviction  itself  is  no 
mean  evidence  of  moral  advance,  and,  we  may  add,  no 
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\  aiii  pioplifsy  that  those  w  idu^s  air  in  the  way  to  1k- 
niitif^att'd  or  e\eii  altogether  overcome. 

Moreover,  it  can  Iianlly  he  denied  that  the  Christian 
Ideals  of  Character  and  Dnty  still  hold  an  uncpiestioned 
supremacy  o\er  the  best  conscience  of  mankind.  The 
deliberate  \erilict  of  J.  S.  Mill  is  not  likely  lo  he 
reversed,  that  "  Relij^ion  cannot  he  said  to  have  made 
a  bad  choice  in  pitching  on  this  man  {i.e.,  Jesus 
Clirist)  as  the  ideal  representative  and  guide  of 
humanity,  nor  even  now  wovdd  it  be  easy,  even  for  an 
unbeliever,  to  tind  a  better  translation  of  the  rule  of 
virtue  from  the  abstract  into  the  concrete,  than  to 
endeavour  so  to  live  that  Christ  would  approve  our 
life."  Christmas,  perhaps,  owes  its  une(]ualled 
attraction  to  the  fact  that  it  carries  the  mind  hack 
beyond  the  historic  scandals,  behind  the  doubtful  or 
oppressive  theological  and  ecclesiastical  developments 
to  the  primal  starting-point  of  Christianity.  We  face, 
without  intercepting  media,  the  Personality  of  the 
Founder ;  we  stand  beside  the  fountain  from  which  the 
river  has  come.  Seen  in  its  later  reaches  the  stieam 
is  muddied  and  unpleasing,  apt  to  rush  in  disastrous 
flood  over  the  adjoining  lands,  bent  to  strange  services 
of  trade  and  pleasure  and  crime,  pouring  into  the  ocean 
at  last  mingled  and  corrupted  waters,  but  seen  here  in 
its  origin  limpid  and  crj^stal-clean. 

And,  further,  the  Christian  ideal  of  character  and  life 
is  no  mere  abstraction,  amusing  the  pious  indolence  of 
mystics    or    adorning    the    compositions    of  sacred 
eloquence.    It  is  a  living  power  in  the  world.    It  wins 
the  passionate  acceptance  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.   It  moves  individuals  to  the  most  heroic  sacrifices 
of  ease,  fortune,  and  life  ;  there  is  no  motive  that  can 
compare  with  it  in  mastery  and  permanence.    This  is 
as  true  to-day  as  in  any  previous  age.    The  move- 
ments  of    modern   thought    affect,    perhaps  fatally, 
many  of  the  time-honoured  expressions  of  Christian 
belief.      Theology     cannot     escape     the  influences 
of   intellectual    progress,    nor    can   worship  remain 
unaffected  by  the  fortunes  of  creeds  :  but  here  there  is 
no  change,  and  here  alone.    "  Dogma  everywhere  has 
fallen  into  the  background,  "  writes  Harnack  ;   "  in  the 
Eastern  Church  it  has  given  place  to  ritual,  in  the 
Roman  Church  to   ecclesiastical   institutions,   in  the 
Protestant  Churches,  so  far  as  they  are  mindful  of  their 
origin  to  the  Gospel."    We  should  be  disposed  to  say 
that  in  every  section  of  Christendom  the  same  signifi- 
cant phenomenon  is  to  be  seen,  though  in  the  case  of 
Protestants  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  easily  visible. 
Everywhere  men  are  fastening  on  the  personality  of 
Christ  as  the  living  core  of  Christianity,  and  giving  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  Ideal  of  Character  and  Duty 
which  the  Gospels  present.    Probably  there  is  hardly  an 
educated  man  in  this  country  who  does  not  count  among 
his  relatives  and  friends  some  whose  careers  have  been 
determmed  against  their  secular  interests  by  the  influence 
of  the  Evangelic  Ideal. 

Finally,  we  submit  that  the  practical  effects  of  this 
enthusiasm  are  uniformly  good.    Often,  indeed,  in  the 
same  individual,  motives  are  so  mingled  that  it  is  hard, 
if  not  wholly  impossible,  to  track  the  influence  of  any 
single  motive.    The  chalice  which  any  man  pours  forth 
into  the  general  life  is  strangely  mixed.  Nevertheless, 
on  a  broad  view  of  society,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the 
distinctive  influence  of  the  Evangelic  Ideal — that  is,  of 
Christ's  Personal  Example,  has  been  invariably  bene- 
ficent.   All  students  of  society  recognise  the  social  peril 
of    those    sharp    contrasts    of    wealth   and  poverty 
which     are     at     once     the    characteristic    and  the 
scandal    of    luxurious   civilisation.     What   is   it  in 
Christendom  that  mitigates  these  contrasts,  that  throws 
across  the  chasms  of  our  complicated  life  the  subtle 
\     links  of  philanthropy?    What  is  it  in  our  midst  that 
;     stamps  mere  wealth  as  vulgar,  and  mere  luxury  as 
I     disgraceful,   and   mere   success   as   unworthy  ?  The 
answer  cannot  be  doubtful  for  one  moment.    So  long  as 
I     English  people  are  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  they  will  carry  into  their  life  the  antidote  to  the 
j     class  selfishness  which  was  the  disgrace  of  classical 
j     civilisation,  and   the  only  known  corrective  of  that 
moral  corruption  which  seems  to  be  the  natural  effect  of 
urban  life.    We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  truth 
of  Christian  doctrine  ;  we  are  now  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  claims  of  the  Churches.    Our  present  argument 


t.iki  s  .u  count  mercl)  of  social  facts,  which  are  as  patent 
to  the  unbeliexer  as  to  the  avowed  Christian.  We  do 
not  now  discuss  the  question  whether  or  not  these 
excellent  effects  could  be  secured  apart  from  Cliris- 
tianity,  whether  there  is  any  effective  substitute 
lor  the  ICvangelic  ideal  in  the  tliought  of  this 
century.  We  ha\  e  a  \  ery  tlefinite  conviction  on  the 
subject,  but  it  is  irrelevant  to  this  discussion. 
We  point  to  the  broad  facts  of  contem])orary  life,  and 
we  claim  that  the  doubtful  and  plainly  e\il  conse- 
(juences  of  historic  Christianity  cannot  be  connected 
with  the  Person  or  Teaching  of  the  Founder, 
for  these  are  still  operative  among  us  with  fresh, 
original  force,  and  we  can  judge  them  in  their  social 
fruits.  The  charity  which  consoles  the  hardships  of 
social  existence,  the  justice  wliich  restrains  the  natural 
tendency  of  wealth  and  power  towards  oppression,  the 
aggressive  resentment  against  wrong  which  w-ages 
unceasing  warfare  against  unwholesome  conditions  at 
home  and  profitable  iniquities  abroad,  the  self-accusing 
conscience  which  con\  erts  the  opportunities  of  victory 
into  the  obligations  of  duty — all  these,  the  forces  of 
righteousness  in  the  Nation,  are  plainly  deducihle  from 
that  Ideal  Life,  which  first  broke  on  human  \ie\w  on 
Christmas  Day. 


DEMOCRATIC  DIPLOMACY. 

NEATLY,  kindly,  but  very  clearly.  Lord  Salisbury 
gave  the  world  to  understand,  from  the  tables  of 
the  Constitutional  Club,  that  Sir  Edmund  Monson  s 
new  departure  in  diplomacy  was  not    made  upon 
instructions  from  Downing  Street.    We  are  glad  that 
this  is  so,  though  we  did  not  believe  it.    Some  time 
ago  Lord  Salisbury  complained,  half  humorously,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  play  a  rubber  with  an  officious  friend 
behind  your  chair,  who  kept  shouting,  "  Why  do  you 
lead  hearts  when  you  have  six  spades?"  or,  "Why 
throw  away  the  seven  of  diamonds  when  the  five 
would  have  taken  the  trick  ?"    The  metaphor  was  not 
inapt,  for  the  international  relations  between  any  two 
countries  are  in  reality  a  game  of  whist  in  which  a 
Foreign  Secretary  and  his  Ambassador  play  against 
a  Foreign  Secretary  and  his  Ambassador.    There  is 
Lord  Salisbury  in  London  and  Sir  Edmund  Monson  in 
Paris;  and  there  is  M.  Delcasse  at  the  Quai  D"Orsay 
and  M.  Cambon  at  Albert  Gate.    If  Lord  Salisbury 
wishes   to   make   a  communication  to   the  French 
Government,  he  can  either  do  it  by  writing  a  despatch 
to  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  who  communicates  it  to 
M.  Delcasse;  or  he  may  talk  to  M.  Cambon,  who 
writes  the  conversation   to  M.  Delcasse.     When  a 
Foreign  Secretary   says  one   thing   to   the  French 
Ambassador  in  London  and  writes  another  thing  to  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  dire  confusion  is  the 
result.    For  instance,  the  day  after  Louis  Napoleon's 
coup  d'etat,  on  the  2  December,  1851,  Lord  Palmerston 
told  Count  Walewski,  the  French   Ambassador  in 
London,  that  he  approved  of  the  step.    Two  days  later 
he  sent  a  despatch  to  Lord  Normanby,  our  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  instructing  him  to  express  no  opinion  on 
passing  events,  and   not  to  meddle  in  the  internal 
politics  of  France.    Lord  Palmerston  explained  that 
he  merely  expressed  his  personal  opinion  to  Count 
Walewski  ;  but  that  the  despatch  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Cabinet,  an  explanation  which  was  so  far  from 
satisfying  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  John  Russell,  that 
he  dismissed  the  Foreign  Secretary.    A  glance  at  the 
life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  memoirs  of  Talley- 
rand, Beust,  or  Lord  Malmesbury,  will  surely  con- 
vince the  most  cocksure  democrat  that  of   all  the 
branches  of  politics,  diplomacy  is  the  most  compli- 
cated, the  most  scientific,  and  the  one  requiring  the 
longest  training  for  its  practice.    Can  there  be  greater 
madness  than  to  call  upon  the  general  public  to  take 
a  hand  in  such   a   game  ?    Palmerston  complained 
bitterly  of  the  ignorance  of  his  colleagues,  and  said 
that  very  few  public  men  in  England  followed  foreign 
politics  closely  enough  to  be  able  take  an  intelligent 
part  in  debate.    If  this  is  true  of  Cabinet  Ministers, 
how  much  truer  is  it  of  the  man  in  the  street,  and  even 
of  the  leader  writer  !  We  all  know  the  gentlemen  who 
write  the  leading  articles  in  the  newspapers.    They  are 
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all  honourable  men,  educated  at  public  schools  and  the 
universities,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  scornfully 
ignorant  of  foreign  languages,  foreign  history,  foreign 
courts,  foreign  politicians,  and  foreign  geography.  Yet 
these  are  the  men  who,  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
undertake  to  tell  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  nation  what 
should  be  done  in  an\-  given  crisis  of  international 
politics.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  paradoxes  of 
English  journalism  that  its  sense  of  responsibility 
seems  to  vary  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  If  some  topic  of  domestic  politics 
is  on  the  carpet,  such  as  the  law  of  licensing  or 
registration,  it  will  be  discussed  with  an  informed 
sobriety  and  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  interests 
concerned  that  make  our  Press  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  But  if  it  is  a  question  involving  the  calamity 
of  war,  the  killing  of  thousands,  the  spending 
of  millions,  and  the  arrest  of  industrial  develop- 
ment for  perhaps  half  a  century,  grave  argument 
gives  place  to  vulgar  boasts  and  threats  and  imputa- 
tions, the  one  thing  needful  being  to  take  a  strong  line 
against  the  foreigner.  Any  one  who  dares  to  hint  that 
there  may  be  two  sides  to  the  question,  or  at  least  that 
good  breeding  demands  some  such  assumption,  is 
too  often  denounced  as  unpatriotic.  And  it  is 
to  this  tribunal  that  the  democratic  diplomatist 
appeals  !  The  best  argument  for  signed  articles  is 
that  the  newspapers  would  thereby  be  deprived 
of  the  power  of  making  mischief  in  international 
disputes.  It  is  urged  in  favour  of  the  system  of 
public  diplomacy  that  the  nation  is  the  best  judge 
of  its  own  interests.  In  domestic  politics,  yes,  though 
not  ahyays.  In  foreign  politics  it  is  hardly  ever  seised 
of  the  information  requisite  to  form  a  correct  judgment. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  aristocracy  did  not  take 
the  public  into  their  confidence.  Yet  the  wars  waged 
by  Chatham  and  his  son  snatched  the  new  world  from 
France,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  our  Empire.  The 
first  European  war  as  to  which  the  British  public  may 
be  said  to  have  been  consulted  was  that  in  the  Crimea  ; 
and  they  were  strongly  in  favour  of  that  not  very 
creditable,  certainly  unfortunate,  and  probably  un- 
necessary campaign.  Of  all  kinds  of  cant  the  most 
dangerous  is  that  of  taking  into  the  confidence  of 
serious  experts  in  diplomacy  a  public,  which  can  only 
judge  right  by  accident,  and  whose  anonymous  impulse 
may  plunge  the  world  into  immeasurable  calamity. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  assume  that  the  old  diplomacy 
was  muddling  and  feeble,  and  that  its  secrecy  merely 
cloaked  incompetence.  Sometimes  it  was  so,  no  doubt, 
as  when  Lord  Palmerston  begged  our  Minister  at 
Naples  (his  brother,  by  the  way)  to  put  something 
more  interesting  in  his  despatches  than  the  movements 
of  the  Royal  Family.     But  Lord  Palmerston  guided 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  under  the  secret  system,  and  no  one  can 
accuse  him  of  want  of  clearness  or  courage.    In  1831, 
upon  the  rupture  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  the 
French  troops  occupied  Belgium.     Lord  Palmerston 
wrote  to  Lord  Granville,  our  Ambassador  in  Paris,  in 
these  words  :  "  One  thing  is  certain— the  French  must 
go  out   of    Belgium,  or  we   have   a  general  war, 
and   war    in   a   given  number  of  days."     In  1840 
France  showed  a   disposition   to  support  Mehcmet 
Ali  against  the  Sultan,  which  was  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  Great  P.ritain.  Lord  Palmerston  thereupon  sent  the 
following  instructions  to  our  Ambassador:  "  If  Thiers 
sliould  again  hold  to  you  the  language  of  menace, 
however  indistinctly  and  vaguely  shadowed  out,  pray 
retort  upon  him  to  the  full  extent  of  what  he  may  say 
to  you  ;  and  with  that  skill  of  language  which  I  know 
you  to  be  the  master  of,  convey  to  him  in  the  most 
friendly  and  inofTensive  manner  possible,  that  if  P>ance 
throws  down  the  gauntlet  we  shall  not  refuse  to  pick 
It  up;  and  that  if  she  begins  a  war  she  will  to  a  cer- 
tainty lose  her  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  before 
she  sees  the  end  of  it;  that  her  army  of  Algiers  will 
cease  to  give  her  anxiety,  and  that  Mehemet  All  will 
just  be  chucked  into  the  Nile."    Certainly  no  fumbling 
or  humbug  about  this;  and  yet  Lord  Palmerston  kept 
us  out  of  war  without  stopping  every  ten  minutes  to 
feel  the  popular  pulse.     Is   there,  under   the  new 
diplomacy,  any  Ambassador  whose  influence  can  be 
compared   with  that   of  the  Great  Eltchi  at  Con- 
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stantinople?  "Except  that  a  frigate  under  the 
English  flag  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Golden  Horn, 
there  was  no  seeming  change  in  the  outward  world' 
Yet  all  was  changed.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  had 
entered  once  more  the  palace  of  the  English  Embassy. 
The  event  spread  a  sense  of  safety,  but  also  a  sense 
of  awe.  It  seemed  to  bring  with  it  confusion  to 
the  enemies  of  Turkej',  but  austere  reproof  for  past 
errors  at  home,  and  punishment  where  punish- 
ment was  due,  and  an  enforcement  of  hard  toils 
and  painful  sacrifices  of  many  kinds,  and  a  long 
farewell  to  repose.  It  was  the  angry  return  of  a  king 
whose  realm  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  danger." 
Making  allowance  for  Kinglake's  picturesque  style, 
one  cannot  help  contrasting  this  sort  of  influence  with 
the  amiable  vacuity  or  confused  meddling  which 
characterises  too  many  of  our  modern  diplomatists. 
Indeed,  nothing  is  more  serious  to-day  than  the  lack 
of  commanding  ability  in  our  diplomatic  service. 
It  cannot  be  that  there  is  less  cleverness ;  it  must  be 
that  there  is  more  nervousness.  When  an  Ambassador 
IS  thinking  what  the  newspapers  will  say  about  his 
despatch,  or  is  waiting  for  the  next  cable  from  his ' 
chief,  his  power  of  initiative  is  gone.  We  hope  that 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Rosebery,  too,  when  his 
turn  comes,  will  revert  to  reticence,  for  publicity  is 
impairing  the  influence  of  our  diplomacy,  and  im- 
perilling the  peace  of  the  world. 


THE  PRESTIGE  OF  ENGLAND. 

TT  is  well  for  the  climber  when  he  can  find 
foothold  secure  enough  for  a  breathing-place 
between  the  crevasse  behind  him  and  the  bastioned 
ice  above.  It  is  well  for  England  that  she  can  make 
this  Christmastide  a  sheltered  niche  from  which  she 
can  survey  the  perils  that  are  past,  and  brace  herself 
stoutly  for  the  perils  that  are  to  come,  since  no  one, 
who  looks  at  the  political  world  steadily,  and  sees  that 
world  as  a  whole,  will  venture  to  say  that  all  is  well. 
The  questions  at  issue  are  too  many,  the  forces  at  work 
are  too  antagonistic  to  permit  such  optimism  in  the 
mind  of  the  thoughtful  man.  He  may  have  the 
sincerest  desire  for  peace  and  goodwill,  even 
to  the  limited  extent  of  reduced  armaments 
and  a  five  years'  truce,  but  a  sober  outlook  on 
the  world  will  not  encourage  him  to  dream  this 
dream  of  the  impossible.  It  is  rather  war  that  looms 
ahead  than  Golden  Age  of  peace  ;  for  even  if  the 
rulers  of  the  nations  were  to  decree  a  truce  of  God, 
they  have  still  to  reckon  with  the  passions  of 
their  people.  It  is  pitiful  to  have  to  say  this,  but  it 
would  be  folly  to  refrain  from  saying  it  because  it  is 
pitiful. 

In  these  circumstances  it  will  be  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  Englishmen  to  realise  exactly  where  they  stand. 
The  detached  outlook,  however,  is  not  natural  to  us. 
When  we  attempt  it  we  are  always  astonished,  and  not 
seldom  irritated,  to  find  that  our  national  aims  are 
misconstrued  and  our  national  character  misunder- 
stood. As  for  our  prestige,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  appeals  to  neighbouring  nations,  we  rarely  give  it  a 
thought.  The  day's  work,  and  the  steady  grapple  with 
the  day's  work,  that  is  to  us  all  in  all.  Prestige !  We 
know  the  alien  word  in  some  sort,  but  the  idea  it 
conveys  to  us  is  almost  as  alien  as  the  word.  This  is 
our  strength  ;  this  also  is  our  weakness.  To  the 
Englishman  this  is  strength,  inasmuch  as  it  permits 
him  to  fling  his  concentrated  energy  upon  the  work 
in  hand.  To  England  it  is  a  weakness,  inas- 
much as  it  encourages  the  belief  in  neighbouring 
nations  that  here  is  a  busy  shop,  and  nothing  but  shop- 
keepers to  guard  it.  For  they  have  said  to  themselves, 
these  neighbours  of  ours,  that  trading  is  the  only  thing 
that  interests  Englishmen ;  that  all  their  affairs, 
especially  their  colonial  affairs,  are  subject  to  bargain- 
making  with  a  view  to  profit.  Even  if  they  are  pushed 
hard,  these  Englishmen,  and  the  bargain  makes  for 
loss  instead  of  profit,  they  will  not  move.  They  are 
too  careful  of  the  shop,  too  eager  to  conserve  the  pence 
in  the  till,  to  venture  upon  war-risks.  True  they 
have   a     navy  of  which   they   are  proud  ;  their 
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priilc  in  it  was  very  maniiest  in  tlic  Jiiliilcc 
year,  wlicn  they  exhibited  their  lodg  battle  line 
to  the  world.  Hut  it  is  a  toy,  a  wondrous  and  expen- 
sive toy,  by  means  of  wliich  they  persuade  themselves 
tliat  they  are  still  a  warlike  people  reaiKy  for  warlike 
deeds.  They  have  the  old  lierserk  traditions,  these 
islanders,  but  not  the  old  Berserk  spirit. 

The  proof  that  such  thoughts  were  in  the  minds  of 
Continental  neiglibours  is  found  exliibited  in  their 
diplomatic  attitude.  Take  the  case  of  France. 
It  is  the  merest  truism  to  say  that  the  average 
Englishman  has  a  cordial  liking  for  the  average 
Frenchman;  the  old  enmity  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
lias  clean  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  stands  for 
symbol  the  close  comradeship  of  the  Crimea.  Yet  for 
many  years  the  French  Government  has  not  ceased 
to  inflict  upon  us  an  irritating  diplomacy.  It 
is  needless  to  enumerate  the  times  and  the  occa- 
sions when  they  sought  to  thwart  us.  The 
truth  is  that  we  ourselves  are  to  blame,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  persistency  of  the  pin  -  prick 
policy.  A  love  of  peace  ;  a  certain  slowness  to  take 
offence  ;  a  certain  readiness  to  compromise ;  a  sure 
knowledge  that  we  had  in  the  last  resort  the  power  to 
enforce  our  claims — these  were  some  of  the  reasons 
that  led  us  to  accept  the  French  pin-pricking  with 
quietness.  Our  prestige  had  been  slowly  sapped  ;  but 
this  we  did  not  realise  ;  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realise 
it  now.  Yet  that,  in  truth,  was  what  had  happened. 
Upon  no  other  grounds  is  the  Fashoda  incident 
explainable.  Our  prestige  gone,  France  was  ready  to 
face  our  displeasure,  sure  in  her  own  mind  that, 
whatever  risks  were  involved,  there  was  no  risk  of  war. 
She  has  been  undeceived. 

We  have  a  horror  of  national  boasting  ;  but  it  is  not 
boasting  to  see  things  as  they  are  and  so  describe 
them.  The  Fashoda  incident  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Now,  as  to  the  advantage  of  this  country, 
as  more  than  one  foreign  ambassador  has  admitted, 
that  incident  has  restored  English  prestige,  and 
restored  it  doubly ;  for  it  has  shown  on  the  one  hand 
that  we  can  and  will  fight  if  necessary,  but  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  until  it  is  necessary.  Amid  all  the  heat, 
even  of  his  own  party,  Lord  Salisbury  remained 
cool,  and  thereby  achieved  a  moral  advantage  for 
his  country.  The  fact  is  fully  recognised  by  Europe ; 
and  in  time,  when  the  present  soreness  has  disap- 
peared, it  will  probably  be  recognised  by  France. 
It  confirms  anew,  if  the  thing  required  confirma- 
tion, that  British  statesmen,  interpreting  the  best 
instincts  of  the  British  people,  are  in  favour  of 
concord  with  their  neighbours,  not  from  fear  of  war, 
but  from  a  true  love  of  peace.  It  is  England's  answer 
to  the  Czar's  rescript. 

If  these  things  give  us  cause  for  satisfaction  there 
is  occasion,   serious    occasion,   to  temper   it  with 
anxiety.     For  some  time  it  has  been  obvious  that 
cur  trade  prestige  is  slowly  being  sapped.  Germany 
and  the  United  States  are  our  good   friends,  yet 
we  cannot   hide   it   from  ourselves  that  they  are 
rivals,    and    increasingly   successful    rivals,    in  the 
field  of  trade.    Year  by  year  they  are  reaping  in  a 
measure  what  we  have  sown,  entering  into  our  labours 
in  regions  which  we  once  claimed  for  our  own.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  quarrel  with  this  friendly  rivalry ; 
it  would  show  wisdom  were  we  to  examine  the  causes 
of  this  decline  in  our  commercial  prestige,  and  reso- 
lutely set  ourselves  to  devise  the  necessary  reforms, 
for  the  remedy  is  largely  in  our  own  hands.  The 
markets    of    the    world    are    expanding,    but  our 
methods    are    slow    to    adapt    themselves    to  the 
new  markets  and  the  new  conditions   of  competi- 
tion.   The  world-customer — with  the  polyglot  German 
at  one  elbow  with  his  cheapness,  and  the  American 
at   the    other    elbow   with    his    smartness — is  now 
beginning  to  leave  the  Englishman,  to  his  but  no  one's 
else  astonishment.    And  if  our  methods  of  distribution 
are  bad,  our  methods  of  production  are  not  perfect. 
The  illiteracy,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  of  masters  and 
men  alike  in  the  improved  technique  of  their  crafts  is 
alarming.    In  technical,  as  in  other  education,  we  talk 
much  and  do  little.    It  is  a  hard  truth  to  accept,  yet 
truth  it  is,  that  the  commercial  and  industrial  prestige 
of  England  is  suffering  eclipse.    Commercial  men  are 


fond  of  attributing  tliis  failing  off  solely  to  the  action  of 
trades  unions.  It  is  true,  undeniably  true,  that  rasli  and 
unstatesnianlikc  conduct  on  th<!  j)art  of  trades  unionists 
has  on  occasion  been  seriously  dc^trimenlal  to  I'^nglish 
trade.  Ojiposition  to  mechanical  improvements,  an 
opposition  which  arises  out  of  ignorance,  and  the  choice  • 
of  occasions  for  strikes  peculiarly  dangerous  to  English 
trade  in  its  relation  to  foreign  competitors,  are  the  worst 
features  of  trade  union  action.  But  at  most  it  is  but 
an  incident  in  commercial  history.  It  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  cause  of  decline,  and  it  is  mere  self-delusion 
for  English  traders  to  persuade  themselves  that  it  is. 

We  are  not,  as  was  once  charged  against  a  people  of  • 
infinite  prestige,  afraid  to  speak  for  fear  of  despair. 
England  is  still  England ;  and  the  pride  with  which  ' 
we  regard  our  past  strengthens  us  to  point  out  one 
more  evidence  of  decadence  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  a  strange  new  tone  of  what  Lord  Salisbury  calls- 
rhapsody  in  the  voice  of  some  Englishmen  who  assume 
to  represent  the  ideal  of  tiieir  countrymen ;  and  this 
voice,  when  it  becomes  articulate,  expresses  itself  in 
sentimentality.    Such  a  form  of  speech  is  alien  to  the 
Englishman  ;  it  holds  no  place  in  his  temperament  ;  . 
it  is  at  odds  with  his  traditions  ;  and  the  sooner  it 
disappears  out  of  our  public  life  the  safer  it  will  be  for 
England.     Not   by  rose-coloured  dreams,   but  by 
looking  truth  in  the  face,  by  applying  patient  methods 
to  practical  ends,  Englishmen  will  retain  their  prestige 
through  the  world. 


RICH  AND  POOR. 


OUGHT  a  man  to  be  quite  happy,  who  sits  down  to 
dinner  knowing  that  another  will  dine  less  well 
than  himself?  We  commend  this  conundrum  to  all 
who  may  find  conversation  difficult  after  the  somewhat 
solid  repasts  required  by  the  traditions  of  the  season. 
Some  there  may  be,  educated  in  a  quaint  old  school  of  • 
theology,  who  would  see  in  the  fact  of  others  being  less 
fortunate  than  they  a  special  ground  for  thankfulness.  ■ 
The  good  souls  do  not  realise  that  such  self-gratulation 
is  but  a  variant  on  the  old  pagan's  delight  at  seeing 
others  tossing  in  the  storm,  while  he  was  safe  on  firni 
ground.    But  these  would  be  few — the  most  part,  in 
the  genial  frame  of  mind  that  comes  after  a  big  dinner 
and  before  indigestion, would  roundly  admit  they  wished 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  had  dined  as  well  as 
they.    Nor  would  the  wish  be  insincere,  for  the  man 
of  the  world  is  usually  a  good-hearted  creature,  to  the 
extent  his  power  of  feeUng  admits  of.    He,  then,  would 
not  be  quite  happy,  since  he  has  a  wish  unfulfilled. 
But  the  question  was  not  whether  he  is,  but  whether 
he  ought  to  be  happy.  This  is  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, because,  it  is  said,  there  are  men  who  have  a 
worse  dinner,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do 
not  deserve  one  so  good.    Obviously,  however,  there 
is  more  cause  for  grief  over  the  man   who  has  a 
bad  character  as  well  as  bad  food  than  over  him  who 
has  at  least  one  thing  good — his  character.    So  that, 
either  way  we  are  not  and  ought  not  to  be  quite  happy,  • 
if  there  are  less  fortunate  diners  than  ourselves.  And 
yet  how  happy  we  are,  though  we  know  that  very- 
many  not  merely  dine  badly  but  practically  do  not  dine 
at  all  1    This  discovery  of  happiness,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, is  so  reassuring  to  many  whom  such  discussions' 
make  a  bit  uncomfortable  that  they  quietly  seize  the 
occasion  to  retire.     A  few,  however,  will  remain  to 
face   the  question :   Can  we  get  rid  of  a  state  of 
things  in  which,  though  universal,  v/e   do  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  acquiesce  ? 

The  classical  contrast  between  East  and  West  is 
made  once  more,  with  the  result  that  the  social  ■ 
reformer  is  minded  to  run  Eastward  to  give  a  shilling 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  while  the  politician  turns  West- 
ward to  get  a  shining  to  give  out  of  the  pocket  of 
someone  else.  It  is  soon  perceived,  however,  that  this 
is  no  question  of  personal  or  class  iniquity;  that,  as 
we  once  heard  a  well-known  Sociahst  declare,  the  rich 
are  as  much  the  victims  of  a  system  as  the  poor.  It  is 
the  good  fortune  of  the  rich  to  be  where  they  are,  and 
the  bad  fortune  of  the  poor  not  to  be  somewhere  else. 
If  that  is  so,  can  it  be  questioned  that  the  poor  are 
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as  much  entitled  to  attempt  to  get  into  the  seats  of 
the  rich  as  are  the  latter  to  keep  them  out — which 
is   revolution  ?     To    this    is   opposed   the  ancient 
metaphor  of  the  body  :  in  other  words,  it  is  better  for 
the  whole  that  things  should  be  as  thej^  are,  though 
less  good  for  some  than  others;  and  this  undermines  our 
original  conclusion.     A  fresher  figure  may  be  pressed 
into  service.    The  golden  flowers  of  the  common  iris 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  sun  and  the  free  air,  while  the 
strength  of  the  whole  plant  is  drawn  from  roots  that 
never  see  light,  hidden  deep  in  the  slime.    Could  any- 
thing be  more  unjust  ?    What  wonder  if  the  roots,  by 
a  gigantic  convulsion,  projected  themselves  into  the  air 
and   lowered  the  flowers  in  the  mud.    The  picture 
alone  is   enough   to    kill    the   suggestion,   while  a 
graver  moral  is  drawn  from  the  doom  that  would 
promptly  overtake  the  revolutionised  flag.     It  may 
yet,  however,  be  urged  that  the  mistake  lay  in  one 
class  taking  the  place  of  another,  before  it  was  prepared 
for  its  changed  environment.    This  must  mean  a  turn 
about   on    gradual  rather  than   revolutionary  lines, 
which  leaves  the  problem  of  poverty  as  little  solved  as 
before,  or  it  must  mean  the  conversion  into  flower  of 
all  the  energies  and  tissues  of  the  plant,  a  process 
which,  if  possible  at  all,  would  produce  a  monstrosity, 
glorious  indeed,  but  short-lived,  and  without  successors. 
We  are  forced  to   admit  that  work,  vast  in  volume 
and    variety,    but    uniformly    unpleasant  and  what 
is    called    inferior     and    sometimes    "  menial,"  is 
necessary    to   the    existence    of   a    civilised  com- 
munity ;    that  such  work  could   hardly  be  carried 
through  but  for  the  existence  of  thousands,  who  are 
able  to  do  nothing  better,  or  cannot  perceive  that  there 
is  anything  better  to  do.    Both  m   nature  and  in 
civilised  life  workers  are  kept  to  their  departments,  be 
they  low  or  high,  sad  or  happy.    The  one  exception, 
the  department  of  cfovernment,  proves  the  rule,  since 
trial  has  shown  that  the  success  of  democracy  depends 
on  its  willingness  to  abdicate,  in  practice,  in  favour  of  a 
few_.    Gross  inequality  then  is  inevitable ;  the  great 
majority  must  fail  to  realise  their  best ;  poverty  is  not 
a   stigma   a   nation   should  be  ashamed  of,  but  a 
necessity  to  be  admitted  and  reckoned  on.  This 
seemingly    irresistible    conclusion,    conscience  and 
instinct  obstinately  decline  to  admit.    We  cannot  allow 
that  it  is  meet  and  right  that  men  and  women,  every 
one  of  whom  is  a  unit  in  himself,  should  fall  far  short — 
we  will  not  say  ot  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable 
but,  to  speak  in  plain  words — of  a  fairly  happy  and 
refined  life.    But  if  the  necessities  of  the  common  life, 
in  which  they  are  a  factor,  conflict  with  any  radical 
improvement  in  their  lot,  what  is  the  way  out  ?  The 
writer  of  "  Social  Evolution  "  calls  in  religion  to  help 
him  out  of  the  difficulty,  putting  Christianity,  as  we 
think,  to  no  very  worthy  use.    The  poor  man  is  to  put 
up  with  the  inevitable  order  which  condemns  him  to 
hardship,  because  he  is  to  have  such  a  splendid  time 
hereafter.     That  is  surely  not  Christianity.     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  on  the  old  lines  that 
poverty  is  no  hurt  to  a  man,  that  spiritual  things  are 
the  only  realities,  religion  is  divorced  from  the  practical 
life  of  nation  and  of  individual  with  disastrous  results, 
whether  more  disastrous  to  religious  faith  or  practical 
life  it  would   be  hard  to  say.     It  seems  that  the 
problem  of  poverty  involves  one  of  the  not  very 
rare  contradictions  between  reason  and  right.  "The 
poor  always  ye   have  with  you"   was    surely  in- 
tended  as  an    expression  of   the   insoluble  nature 
of  the  problem  from  a  philosophic  point  of  view. 
Characteristically,  the  divine  Author  of  the  saying 
was  careful  that   a  speculative  impasse  should  not 
land  us  in  sterility  of  action.    C  are  for  the  poor  was 
made  a  test  of  spiritual  health.    Whether  we  can  or 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  economic  or  rational  necessity 
of  poverty  and  inequality,  we  must,  both  nationally 
and  privately,  act  as  if  we  could.     We  do  not  forget 
that  there  is  one  ideal  which  claims  that  it  would,  as  it 
possibly  might,  untie  the  knot  even  on  earth.  To  most 
men  this  ideal  is  foolishness,  while  even  they  who  see 
that  it  is  far  from  foolish,  hardly  know  whether  the 
cloud   of  glory  "  is  trailed  from  a  past,  or  rising 
on  an  unknown  future. 
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A   CHRISTMAS  OFFERING. 
AD'ST  Thou  been  born  in  royal  June, 

Month  of  lush  meadows  and  the  rose, 
What  store  of  sweets  our  hands  had  culled 

To  crown  Thy  Birthday,  and  compose 
A  meet  enclosure,  fragrant,  fair. 
As  round  Thee  played  the  mellow  air ! 

Had'st  Thou  been  born  when  hearts  leap  up 
To  greet  the  cloudless  azure  sky, 

How  had  responsive  Nature  thrilled 
With  dance  and  song  our  revelry. 

Heralding  o'er  the  exultant  earth 

The  grace  of  her  Creator's  birth  ! 

But  in  December,  cheerless,  chill. 
Bare  are  the  woods  ;  the  rigid  fields 

Lie  bare  beneath  the  brooding  gray  ; 
Nor  one  poor  bloom  its  beauty  yields, 

For  all  our  wandering  wearily. 

Betwixt  so  drear  an  earth  and  sky. 

The  timid  beasts  lie  hid,  the  birds 

Are  flown  afar  or  linger  dumb  : 
The  still,  dank  air  hangs  motionless, 

That  once  was  musical  with  hum 
Of  quivering  life  :  her  untold  store 
Of  loveliness  earth  yields  no  more. 

Yet  turn  not  desolate  away. 

In  grief  thou  find'st  not  anything 

Meet  for  an  offering  to  thy  God  : 

A  gift  more  welcome  shalt  thou  bring 

Than  all  rich  Nature  holds,  or  Art — 

A  loving  and  an  upright  Heart ! 

Selwyn  Image. 


"  AT  TORFAIEH." 


A  SHADE  of  dissatisfaction  crept  over  the  dark, 
handsome  face  of  Najim,  the  Syrian,  as  he  sat 
cleaning  bis  pistol  at  the  door  of  the  factory  at  Cape 
Juby.  In  front  the  desert,  flat,  sandy,  and  grown  over 
with  low  "  sudra"  bushes,  as  is  the  prairie  overgrown 
with  mezquite  and  with  huisache  in  Western  Texas. 
Behind,  the  sea,  shipless  and  desolate,  breaking  upon 
the  coast  in  long  lines  of  surf,  thundering  and  roaring 
ceaselessly.  On  the  horizon  a  faint  blue  cloud  just 
indicated  the  whereabouts  of  Lanzarote. 

The  factory  itself,  square-built  and  ugly,  looking  just 
like  a  piece  of  Manchester  adrift  in  Africa,  only 
redeemed  from  stark  vulgarity  by  the  cannon  on  the 
roof  Upon  a  little  island,  about  three  hundred  yards 
to  seaward,  the  fort  looked  frowningly,  and  showed  the 
nozzles  of  its  three  guns  through  embrasures  pointing 
towards  the  shore,  as  emblems  of  the  milder  faith  the 
pious  traders  hoped  to  introduce. 

Mecca  and  Galilee  ;  the  sword  and  fishing  net ;  on 
the  one  hand  barbarity,  upon  the  other  progress  ;  long 
guns,  curved  daggers,  flying  haiks,  polygamy,  the  old 
world  life,  opposed  to  cotton  goods,  arms  of  precision, 
store  clothes,  and  the  exterior  graces  which  the  interior 
virtues  of  our  time  and  race  induce.    Outpost  of  pro- 
gress, now,  alas!  submerged  once  more  in  the  dark  flood 
of  Islam  ;  portion  of  Scotland,  reft  from  the  mother 
country  and  erratically  disposed  in  Africa  in  the  same 
way  that  bits  of  Cromarty  are  found  scattered  spora- 
dically about  the  map.    Torfaieh  was  as  Scotch,  or 
even  still  more  Scotch,  than  Peebles,  Lesmahagow,  or 
the  Cowcaddens,  for  the  setting  went  for  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  North  British  composition  of  the 
place.    Decent  and  orderly  the  Scottish  clerks,  the 
tall,  red-bcarded  manager;  Scotch  the  pioneer,  known 
to  the  Arabs  down  into  the  Sahara  as  "  M'Kenzie,"  he 
who  had  found  the  place,  surveyed  it,  planned  to 
submerge  the  desert,  and  to  sail  to  Timbuctoo,  had 
got  the  company  together,  had  sweated  blood  and 
water  and  regarded  "Juby  "  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
Order  and  due  precision  of  accounts,  great  ledgers, 
beer   upon   tap,  whisky  served   out   "  medicinally," 
prayers  upon  Sunday,  no  trifling  with  the  Arab  women 
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ever  allowed,  a  moral  tono,  a  sti id  alteiUion  to  loin- 
mercial  principles,  ami  yet  no  trade,  for  by  a  cursed 
fate  the  "  doddering"  iMiglisIi  duectors  who  controlled 
the  cash  had  sent  an  order  that  no  trading  slioukl  be 
done,  as  they  were  waiting  for  the  time  when  a  paternal 
Government  should  equip  them  with  a  charter,  and  place 
them  on  a  level  with  the  Niger  Company,  ;ind  the 
philanthropists  who  smoked  the  "  niggers "  ni  the 
caves  of  the  Matoppo  Hills. 

Therefore  the  order  ran.  "Let  no  one  bringing  trade 
approach  the  place,"  and  natives  having  journeyed 
from  the  recesses  of  the  desert  with  camels  packed 
with  wool,  descried  the  factory  low  in  the  horizon, 
drank  their  last  draught  of  water  and  hurried  on  their 
beasts,  to  lind  themselves  greeted  with  rifle  fire,  and 
told  to  keep  away.  Then  from  the  windows  broke  a 
fusillade  of  guns,  and  Najim,  the  Syrian  interpreter, 
would  mount  upon  his  horse,  and  galloping  towards  the 
wandering,  would-be  traders,  tell  them  on  peril  of  their 
lives  to  keep  away  if  they  brought  trade,  but  to  come 
on  and  camp  if  they  were  empty  handed.  This  not 
unnaturally  led  to  ill-feeling,  for  the  wool  had  to  be 
buried  in  the  sand  till,  as  the  Arabs  said,  it  pleased 
Allah  to  restore  the  company  to  health. 

And  so  they  passed  their  lives  like  men  upon  a  ship, 
not  often  daring  to  go  far  from  their  factory,  occa- 
sionally venturing  to  hunt  gazelles,  but  usually 
returning,  hunted  themselves  by  the  exasperated 
Arabs,  who  fired  on  them  when  and  where  they  got  a 
chance.  But  not  to  lose  their  hold  entirely  upon  the 
place,  the  Company  paid  all  the  more  important  chiefs 
allowances,  which  they  thought  tribute,  and  a  feeling 
ol  contempt  sprang  up,  tempered  with  kindliness  and 
typified  by  the  phrase  "  Our  Christians  ;  "  these  they 
protected  and  found  necessary,  but  esteemed  mad,  as 
are,  in  fact,  all  Nazarenes  and  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  Faith.  A  pleasant,  idle,  not  un- 
healthy, beery,  and  contemplative  life  ;  few  stood  it 
long,  but  sought  relief  in  drink  or  else  went  mad,  and 
all  the  time  the  Company  was  convinced  the  Arabs 
(whom  they  had  never  seen)  were  peaceably  inclined, 
though  they  had  had  a  manager  murdered  not  half  a 
mile  outside  the  gate. 

So  all  went  well  up  and  down  the  coast,  into  the 
desert,  and  up  to  the  Wad  Nun,  where  Dahman-el- 
Beiruc  reigned  over  the  most  fanatic  of  all  the  tribes. 
The  legend  grew  about  the  mad  Christians,  who  fired 
on  traders,  but  yet  paid  good  allowances  to  chiefs  to 
encourage  trade,  and  welcomed  every  one  so  that  he 
came  with  empty  hands.    And  then,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  confirm  the  Arabs  in  their  belief  that  Nazarenes  are 
all   stark   mad,  another   rival    band  of  Bedlamites 
appeared,  all  bursting  to  acquire  the  hypothetic  trade 
and  to  supplant  their  brother  madmen  in  the  race. 
Money  was  freely  spent  upon  the  chiefs,  five  thousand 
dollars  falling  to  the  share  of  one  of  them,  who  brought 
it  loaded  upon  two  camels  to  an  employe  of  the  Cape 
Juby  Company  to  keep.    Then  these,  too,  faded  into 
space,  leaving  some  two  or  three  of  their  adventurers 
captive  amongst  the  desert  tribes,  and  gloom  settled 
upon  Cape  Juby,  broken  but  by  the  three  monthly 
visits  of  the  chiefs  for  their  allowance,  and  an  occa- 
sional interchange  of  friendly  shots  at  a  long  range 
with  would-be  traders  from  afar.    But  in  the  mean- 
time Najim,  the   Syrian,  rose  from   interpreter  to 
manager,  and  all  the  while  he  did  his  duty,  entering 
sacks  of  rice  and  bags  of  bullets,  chests  of  tea,  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  cases  of  gin,  and  bales  of  cloth  in 
ledgers,  or  seeing  it  was  duly  done  by  the  Scotch 
clerks,  the  desert  life  took  hold  of  him  as  it  has 
taken  hold  of  many  another  of  those  sons  of  Adam 
whom  a  cynic  deity  has  cursed  with  imagination,  and 
rendered  them  unfit  for  ordinary  work.     The  wild 
old  life,  the  camels,  the  lean  and  worthless-looking 
but   untiring    desert   horses,  the    blue  clad,  long- 
haired Arabs,  with  their  close  bargaining  for  trifles, 
and  boundless  generosity  in  larger  things,  the  low 
horizon,   and    the    pure    language  spoken   by  the 
people — always  a  pleasure  to  a  man  of  Arab  blood — 
took  so  firm  a  grip  of  him  that  all  his  sympathies  were 
outside  the  fort,  and  his  desire  was  to  be  like  the 
natives  in  thought  and  dress. 

W  hen  not  on  duty  he  wore  the  Arab  clothes,  talked 
with  the  tribesmen,  learned  their  lore,  rode  in  the 
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lH)wJcr  pl<iy,  heard  of  the  "  oukl  el  naama  "  (son  of 
llu;  ostrich),  the  child,  who,  lost  by  his  jjarents,  had 
found  a  foster-parent  in  an  ostrich,  and  in  whose  cap- 
ture three  good  mares  were  tired,  and  by  degrees 
insensibly  grew  to  think  tiie  desert  life  the  best  which 
it  has  pleased  Allah  to  show  to  man.  All  the  chiefs 
knew  him  and  looked  on  him  as  a  sort  of  land-mark 
set  up  between  the  Christians  and  Islam.  Arab  in 
blood,  Arab  in  sympathy  as  regards  the  desert  life,  but 
yet  a  Christian,  their  wonder  knew  no  bounds.  "  Ynu 
speak  like  us,  have  our  own  skin,  our  eyes,  read  the 
Koran,  and  understand  it ;  what  then  restrains  you 
from  saying  you  are  one  of  us,  joining  the  Faith, 
marrying  amongst  us,  and  leading  amongst  the  tribes- 
men the  life  you  say  you  love?"  In  fact,  some  thought 
he  was  a  Moslem,  but  from  policy  pretended  to  be  a 
Christian,  until  he,  a  Syrian  of  the  Syrians,  told  them 
that  for  a  thousand  years  his  people  had  been 
Christians,  and  that,  though  not  believing  it,  he  yet 
would  die  a  member  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been 
born.  This  took  their  fancy,  for  Arabs  are  always 
taken  with  a  bold  answer,  and  they  said  :  *'  Najim,  you 
are  a  man,  that  is  the  way  to  speak,  Christian  or 
Moslem,  you  are  still  our  friend."  Then  cunning,  as 
only  they  themselves,  they  sought  for  his  opinion  upon 
the  reality  ot  the  conversion  of  other  Syrians  who  had 
left  the  Company  and  married  in  the  tribe.  But  he,  at 
least  as  subtle  as  they  themselves,  answered  evasively 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  as  the  darkness  of  a  starless 
night,  and  God  alone  can  see  into  its  depths. 

The  Arabs  laughed  and  said,  "  By  the  Nabi  he 
knows  as  much  as  we  ourselves,"  they  knowing 
nothing  of  any  subject  under  heaven  but  camels'  foot- 
prints in  the  sand,  signs  of  the  weather,  the  names  of 
some  few  stars,  together  with  the  daily  ceremonials  of 
their  faith,  which  constitute  their  life. 

So,  as  he  sat  cleaning  his  nickelled  Smith  and 
Wessen  pistol,  bought  in  New  York,  that  Mecca  of  all 
young  Syrians,  he  saw  far  off  upon  the  plain  dust 
rising,  and  was  sure  that  it  betokened  the  arrival  of 
some  chief,  and  as  the  allotted  time  for  paying  the 
allowances  (or  tribute)  had  not  come,  he  knew,  as 
trade  by  this  time  was  well  frightened  off,  that  it 
portended  the  advent  of  some  Arab  come  to  beg. 
Nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  these  begging 
ventures  of  the  chiefs.  As  manager  he  was  tied  dov/n 
to  a  certain  set  allowance,  and  yet  to  send  a  man 
away  after,  perhaps,  a  three  weeks'  journey  empty 
handed  was  impolitic,  and  besides  hurt  his  feelings, 
for,  like  all  generous-minded  men,  "  No  "  stuck  in  his 
soul;  and  when  pronounced,  even  with  reason,  rose  up 
against  him  as  a  meanness,  for,  though  quick  witted  as 
most  Syrians  are,  he  was  not  of  the  race  of  men  who, 
pending  the  due  carrying  out  of  scripture,  possess  the 
earth. 

Like  ships  almost  hull  down  on  the  horizon,  the 
caravan  appeared,  and  first  the  riders,  on  the  low 
scrubby  plain,  seemingly  seated  in  the  air,  and  then 
the  camels  heaving  into  sight,  swaying  and  sliding 
through  the  sand,  their  long  necks  waving  to  and  fro 
as  every  now  and  then  they  snatched  a  bite  from  the 
low  thorny  scrub.  Perched  on  them,  their  faces 
veiled,  spears  in  their  hands,  their  riders  sat,  and  in 
the  wake  eight  or  ten  semi-naked  men  on  foot,  driving 
the  donkeys,  without  which  in  the  West  Sahara  no  train 
of  camels  is  complete.  Lastly  a  group  ot  horsemen, 
all  armed  with  guns  and  sitting  on  their  high  red 
saddles,  swathed  in  their  indigo  robes,  impassable  and 
with  the  far  off  look  as  if  the  eye  saw  through  the 
middle  distance  and  did  not  take  it  in,  being  fixed  on 
the  horizon,  which  is  peculiar  to  all  riders  on  frontiers, 
deserts,  and  to  those  whose  safety  rests  on  their  power 
of  seeing  the  approaching  stranger  first. 

Arrived  before  the  factory  the  travellers  halted, 
made  their  camels  kneel,  got  off,  and  set  about  their 
preparations  for  a  camp  in  the  methodical  but 
dawdling  way  that  travellers  on  camels  all  affect. 
Then  they  sat  talking  fully  an  hour,  for  every  move- 
ment in  the  desert  is  as  much  discussed  as  amongst 
Indians  in  America,  or  county  councillors  deliberating 
what  next  to  lay  upon  the  ratepayer,  and  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  men,  having  reached  their 
journey's  end,  enter  the  city  they  have  arrived 
at,  or  begin  the  business  on  which  they  have  set 
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out.  for  if  the  council  so  determines,  it  is  just  as 
iikaly  that   they  maj'  all  return   without   a  word. 
But  in  an  hour  or  two.  pra3-ers  duly  said,  dates  and 
rice  eaten,  green  tea  discussed,  a  single  figure,  veiled 
to  the  eyes,  wrapped  in  a  blue  burnoose,  and  holding 
in  its  hand  a  long  flint  gun,  hooped  round  the  barrel 
with  brass,  and  with  a  Spanish  dollar  hanging  from 
the  twisted  stock,  stalked  to  t!ie  house  and  asked  for 
Najini,  Najim  el  Shami,  and  was  admitted  through 
the  iron  plated  door  into  the  courtyard  of  the  house. 
There  Najim  recei\ed  him,  and  he  began  "Ah,  Najim, 
niy  heart  has  longed  for  vou ;  in  the  desert  below 
Sagiet-el-Hamara  I  said,  ''l   will  arise  and  take  my 
camels  and  will  see  my  friend.    Is  he  not  chief  of  our 
Christians  ?  '    So  I  unveiled  my  head  and  in  the  sight 
of  all  men  openly  I  took  my  way.    All  men  know  of 
me,  my  name  is  Bu  Dabous  ;  when  men  ask  of  me, 
Najim,  say  you  know  my  name.    Many  have  sought 
my  friendship,  letters  arrive  asking  me  to  be  true  to 
them,  some   from  the  Sultan,  five  from  Dahman-el- 
Beiruc.     I  tell   you,  Najim,  five   from  Dahman-el- 
l^eiruc.    \\'l;at  did  I  do  ?    I,  Bu  Dabous,  give  not  my 
friendship  lightl)-,  so  I  said,  '  The  Sultan,  well,  he  is 
far  away,  his  messenger  may  wait,  and  Dahman-el- 
]3eiruc,  how  can  I  answer  so  many  letters  all  at  once  ? 
1   will  seek  Najim,  and  will  tell  him  of  my  straits.' 
Ah,  Najim,  in  my  tents  there  is  nothing;  sugar,  no 
sugar,  tea,  not  a  pound,  no  powder,  and  my  children 
are  undressed  for  want  of  cloth.    So  I  took  only  five 
camels,  and  but  ten  of  my  best  friends,  and  came  to 
seek  you,  Najim,  knowing  you  are  my  friend,  and 
that  whilst   you  lived  you  would   not  let   men  say 
that    Bu    Dabous    came    to    ask    a    favour  and 
returned  unblessed."    Then  Najim,  sore  perplexed, 
look  up  his  parable.    "  Ah,  Bu  Dabous,  right  glad 
am   I  to  see  you,  and   the   Company  in   all  their 
l.etters  write  to  me  saying  that  they  regard  you  as  a 
uiend.    But,  still,  you  know  I  am  but  manager,  and  it 
is  far  beyond  my  power  to  give  you  what  you  want, 
l^ach  article  I  take  is  to  be  paid  for  and  you  do  not 
wish,  I  think-,  that  I  should  be  a  loser  by  my  friend. 
Yet,  as  a  friend,  I  will  exceed  my  power  and  on  my 
<,wn  account  take  from  the  store  a  bale  of  cloth,  two 
chests  of  tea,  a  cask  of  sugar,  and  some  gunpowder. 
These  shall  be  yours,  so  that  you  may  not  say  I  am 
insensible  to  friendship,  and  disregard   the  trouble 
\ou  have  taken  to  come  so  far."    Then  Bu  Dabous 
iose  gravely  from  his  seat  and  said,  "Najim,  I  was 
deceived.    I  fear  you  are  no  friend,  but  a  true  Christian 
at  the  heart,  one  of  these  men  who  know  no  generosity, 
;  nd  whose  sole  God  is  money.    Money,  money,  that  is 
ilie  Christians'  God.    That  which  you  offer  me  is  not 
<  nough  for  even  one  of  my  ten  friends.    Was  it  for  this 
I  sent  the  Sultan's  messenger  away  and  left  five  letters 
from  Dahman-al-Beiruc  without  reply?    But,  Najim, 
I'Ot  to  shame  you,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  touched  the 
Syrian  lightly  on  the  chest  with  his  long,  thin,  brown 
hand,  dyed  blue  witli  rubbing  on  his  woad-stained 
clothes,  "  I  will  take  credit  from  you,  and  all  shall  be 
.'irranged.    The  credit  shall  be  large,  not  to  disgrace 
me,  and   that   the  Company  may  say  Najim  does 
business  with  a  wealthy  man.    Close  to  Shangiet,  not 
fifteen  days  from  here,  I  have  five  or  six  thousand 
•  lollars  of  fine  wool.    Now,  therefore,  give  me  forty 
<;hcsts  of  tea  and  twenty  bales  of  cloth,  a  cask  of  gun- 
powder, ten  guns,  some  lead,  a  hundred  loaves  of  sugar, 
and  add,  just  as  a  favour  for  myself,  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  a  little  knife  to  trim  my  nails." 

Poor  Najim  heard  the  demand  with  horror,  and 
refused  point  blank,  and  Bu  Dabous,  seating  himself 
again,  said,*'  Here  will  I  sit,  O  Najim,  till  your  heart 
speaks  and  I  recei\  e  that  which  I  want."  His  patience 
done,  Najim  called  to  his  native  police,  and  bidding 
them  take  from  the  store  some  tea  and  sugar  and  a 
I'ale  of  cloth,  had  Bu  Dabous  conducted  to  the  gate. 
Hut  from  the  middle  of  the  men  who  pushed  him 
loughly  a  voice  arose.  "See  how  your  soldiers  use 
ymir  friend,  give  me,  I  pray,  the  scissors  and  the  little 
knife."  Then  after  a  due  interval  had  passed,,  slowly 
■A\e  •'  cafila  "  took  the  road  towards  the  south,  swaying 
and  waving  to  and  fro,  passed  out  into  the  desert, 
raising  a  column  of  fine  dust  ;  the  donkeys  followed, 
and  the  horsemen  bringing  up  the  rear,  turned  in  their 
saddles  and  fired  a  harmless  volley  at  the  fort. 
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Then,  as  he  looked  from  off  the  roof,  Najim  beheld 
them  slowly  melt  into  the  low  horizon,  the  footfalls  o 
their  animals  dulled  in  the  sand,  the  riders  perched 
high  on  their  camels,  or  sitting  upright  on  their  horses 
their  guns  cairied  erect  like  spears.  Lastly  they  sank 
into  the  sand  whence  they  came,  and  Najim,  lightin<r 
a  cigarette,  came  from  the  roof,  and  going  to  his  office 
turned  to  liis  ledger  with  a  sigh. 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GrAHAM. 


EDUCATION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

HTHE  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  "  Special 
J-  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects  "  have  at  length 
appeared.  If  a  few  of  the  articles  have  suffered  from 
the  delay,  the  volume  has  gained  on  the  whole,  as  its 
appearance  could  scarcely  have  been  better  timed  in 
view  of  the  prominence  that  educational  questions,  and 
particularly  secondary  education,  will  occupy  next 
session.  The  contents  are  numerous,  and  cover 
practically  the  whole  field  of  education.  There 
are  forty  articles  save  one,  some,  of  course, 
of  modest  dimensions,  others  like  that  of  Mr. 
Sadler's,  so  large  and  comprehensive  that  they 
deserve  the  title  of  treatises  rather  than  articles.  They 
may  be  roughly  grouped  under  the  following  headings  : 
Primary  teaching,  including  physical  culture  and 
manual  training,  commercial  and  technical  instruction, 
secondary  education  with  sub-sections  on  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  school 
hygiene  in  secondary  schools,  and,  lastly,  university 
questions  arc  dealt  with  in  a  paper  by  M.  Liard, 
Directeur  de  rEnseignenient  Superieur  in  France.  The 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Sadler  is  but  shown  by  the  list  of 
countries  laid  under  contribution,  which  include 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
Finland;  The  next  volume  will  deal  with  the  United 
States,  and  (we  believe)  the  Colonies.  Such  an  enc)'clo- 
pasdia  of  education  has  never  yet  been  projected  on 
such  world-wide  lines. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  work  is  the  way  in  which 
the  articles  are  illustrated  with  pictures,  maps,  and 
diagrams.    This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  papers 
that  deal  with  primary  education.    The  majority  of 
these  are  devoted  to  that  question  of  growing  import- 
ance— physical  culture.    We  have  no  universal  con- 
scription as  other  countries  to  shape  and  strengthen 
the  muscle  and  sinew  of  the  nation.      If  we  hear  of 
physicaldegeneration  in  the  preparatory  and  secondary 
schools,   what   proportions   must   it   not   attain  in 
our    elementary    ones,    especially    in   large  towns 
where  pure  air  and  sufficient   exercise   are  always 
difficult  to  obtain  ?   The  present  volume  shows  what  a 
good  work  the  most  public-spirited  of  our  Board  school- 
masters are  carrying  on,  but  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
the  few  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  official  aid  and 
encouragement.     Nor  is  the  question  one  of  mere 
physique.    The  training  of  character  that  underlies  . 
nearly  all  English  athletics  makes  the  question,  from 
an  ethical  point  of  view,  of  still  greater  concern. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  what  a  promising  start  has 
been  made  may  be  referred  to  the  articles  of  Messrs. 
bharples,    Chesterton,    Bott,    and    Thomas.  Nor 
are    the    girls    and    infants    neglected    either,  as 
may    be    seen    from   another    paper    by  the  late 
Mr.   Elj'-Dallas.     Sir  Joshua   Fitch   has  a  paper 
on    the    French    leaving  certificates    in  primary 
schools,   that   might  well   be   adopted   in  England 
for   such   clever   boys   as   wish   to    present  them- 
selves for  examination  with  a  view  of  using  the  certifi- 
cate as  a  testimonial  of  capacity  when  applying  for 
employment.   All  teachers  interested  in  science  should 
read  the  Heuristic  method  of  teaching  by  Professor 
Armstrong,  or  the  art  of  making  children  discover 
things  for  themselves.    It  is  a  perfect  object  lesson  in 
observation  regarded  as  a  fine  art. 

Articles  on  the  school  garden  in  the  country  and  the 
free  library  anel  its  connection  with  the  primary 
scholar  in  the  town  are  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  interest  the  youthful 
citizen  in  the  rival  attractions  of  his  future  enviton- 
ment,  with  a  view  to  inducing  him  to  lead  a  life  in 
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liarmony  with  tlie  host  of  liis  siirioiindiii^'s.    It  is  the  (lucstion  of  rating  capital   as  well  as  land,  ol 

interesting  to  learn  from  1  Icrr  Otto  W.  Beyer,  in  his  supporting  secondary  education  out  of  the  rates,  oi 

article  on  manual  training,  that  the  school  garden  is  giving  more  generous  Stale  assistance  to  secondary 

likewise  a  feature  in  German  rural  education,  and  education.    Incidentally  he  points  out    that  higlior 

above   all   in  Austrian.    Mr.  Myres  gives  a    useful  grade  schools  have  no  legal  status  in  this  country. 

resum6  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  lulucational  Museum,  Having  come  to  stay,  \\c  hope  they  will  "  regularise  " 

and  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  describes  the  Educa-  their  position  as  soon  as  possible.    He  explains  the 

tional  Museum  he  has  planned  and  built  at  Hazlemere,  Swiss  dislike  of  ad  hoc  bodies,  and  apparently  regards 

which  attempts  to  give  in  an  objective  form  the  history  the  so-called  English  democracy  as  a  sham  and  shodrly 

of  the  world  from  the  31st  millionth  year  u.c.  and  a  thing  in  comparison  with  the  virile  form  that  prevails 

little  earlier.    Mr.  J.  Baker-Penoyre   contributes  a  in  Switzerland.    These,  however,  are  only  a  tithe  of 

very  scholarly  little  essay  on  classical  scliool  plays  the  points  he  raises. 

from  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present  day.  The  position  of  modern  languages  in  the  volume  is 
To  pass  to  more  serious  things,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  emphasised  by  the  fact  tliat  no  less  than  six  articles 
in  describing  the  London  polytechnics  and  their  80, coo  are  devoted  to  this  subject.  Mr.  Fabian  Ware  con- 
students,  declares  they  have  not  mjuredthe  University  tributes  two  articles— one  on  the  Frankfort  System,  in 
colleges  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  secondary  schools  on  which  linguistic  study  begins  with  modern  in  place  of 
the  other.  They  have,  in  fact,  catered  for  a  "  novelle  ancient  languages.  Miss  Mary  Brebner  describes 
couche  sociale."  Professor  Hewins'  account  of  the  various  applications  of  tlie  Neue  Methode  by  different 
London  School  of  Economics  suffers  from  the  fact  of  teachers.  Her  article  contains,  hovvrever,  a  very  un- 
not  being  brought  up  to  date.  One  would  like  to  know  fortunate  misprint  (to  use  the  figure  called  Litotes), 
its  precise  attitude  towards  the  new  London  Univer-  A  German  teacher  at  Bremen,  talking  French  and 
sity  and  the  place  (no  small  one)  which  it  may  justly  nothing  but  French  to  her  children,  is  made  to  ask : 
aspire  to  hold  in  that  vast  federation.  The  other  "  Combien  de  ponts  y  a-t-il  a  Bremen  ?  "  (sic  !)  Other 
article  on  higher  commercial  education  is  by  Mr.  articles  of  value  are  those  of  Professor  Hausknecht  and 
Sadler  himself.  He  rightly  begins  by  differentiating  Miss  Montgomery,  who  also  writes  on  School  Hygiene 
between  the  various  forms  of  commercial  education,  in  Brussels.  A  translation  of  the  Prussian  curricula 
which  most  people  lump  together,  and  describes  the  in  secondary  schools  may  open  the  eyes  of  some 
Antwerp  Institute,  of  which  he  has  evidently  a  high  Englishmen  to  what  a  curriculum  is,  in  comparison  with 
opinion.  He  passes  on  to  the  French  schools,  of  that  official  stores-list  of  subjects  yclept  the  Code.  Pro- 
which  he  appears  to  have  a  lower  estimate.  He  then  lessor  Rein  contributes  an  eloquent  article  on  Ten- 
boldly  discusses  the  present  apathy  in  England  dencies  in  German  Educational  Systems,  in  which  he 
as  regards  higher  commercial  education,  and  sums  insists  on  the  education  of  the  nation  being  looked  011 
up  in  a  way  that  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  himself  is  as  a  whole,  words  that  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
in  favour  of  a  specialised  course  in  commercial  educational  reform  in  England  may  well  lay  to  heart, 
subjects.    The  paper  is  an  admirable  summary  of  all 

that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the  subject,  the  only  — ■ 
point  in  which  we  are  inclined  to  disagree  with  him  is 

his  comparatively  poor  opinion  of  the  French  schools.  THE   CHRISTMAS  CARD, 

Secondary  education  takes  up  the  lion's  share  of  the 

book.    Dr.  J.  J.  Finlay  and  Mr.  Hendy  discuss  the  TT  was  in  the  year  1846  that  an  Englishman— Sir 

training  of  secondary  teachers.     The  latter  says  it  Henry  Cole— thought  of  the  Christmas  card  as 

would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  English  school-  the  happiest  way  of  remembering  friends  and  acquainf- 

masters,  though  they  have  done  good  work,  have  done  ances.     Mr.   J.  C.    Horsley,    R.A.,    acting   on  Sir 

their   duty  to   the   nation,  because   they   have  not  Henry's  suggestion,  made  a  design  of  three  panels, 

thought    out    the    fundamental   principles   of  their  bordered  with  a  trellis  of  rustic  work.    In  the  middle 

profession,  nor  pressed  them  upon  the  nation.     Had  was  a  merry  family  party  cf  three  generations,  sitting: 

they  done  so,  the  task  Dr.  Finlay  has  set  himself  at  a  Christmas  feast  and  drinking  to  "  absent  friends," 

of  proving  the  necessity  of  training  for  secondary  while  to   right    and  left    were   figures  representing 

teacher    would    have   been    much    lighter.     Tram-  Charity   "feeding  the  hungry"   and   "clothing  tiu.- 

ing   for   teachers  is   again  a  point   on   which   Mr.  naked."  The  familiar  words,  "  A  merry  Christmas  and 

Hammond  insists  in  his   description  of  the  school  a  happy  new  year  to  you,"  completed  the  design  ; 

system  of  Baden.    His  paper  is  one  of  the  most  and  the  Christmas  card  was  launched  and— languished, 

suggestive  in  the  two  volumes.    He  raises  many  other  But  some  fourteen  years  after  the  idea  was  taken  uj) 

burning  questions,  such  as  the  precarious  tenure  of  with  great  vigour  by  sundry  publishers,  and  since  then 

the  assistant  master  in  England,  which  he  regards  as  the  custom  has  grown,  and,  indeed,  so  outgrov^n  its 

a  fatal  weakness  to  our  system,  the  one-sidedness  of  proper  limits  that  everything  in  heaven  and  earth  has 

our    curricula,   the   over-lapping    that   takes   place  been  pressed  into  service.     Fairies,   pixies,  angels, 

between  the  schools   and   universities,  the   lack  of  devils ;  old  pictures,  new  inanities,  mediaeval  missals, 

organisation,  &c.  modern  etchings;   dainty   maidens,   clothed   or  un- 

The  evils  he  criticises,  Mr.  Sadler  analyses,  dissects,  clothed  ;  children  possible  or  impossible  ;  birds,  fishes, 

and  traces  to  their  various  origins  in  his  masterlystudy  games  and  pastimes  ;  flowers  of  June  and  December  ; 

of   the   Prussian   school  system  with   reference   to  landscapes  of  snow   and   sun  ;    chromo-lithograph ; 

English  problems.    It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  black  and  white  ;  photogravure  ;  platinotype  ;  chenille, 

we  know  nothing  in  English  than  can  compare  with  it.  grasses,  sea-weed,  crewel  work,  &c.,  have  pla3-.ed  their 

Even  Matthew  Arnold's  famous  essays  have  not  quite  part.    The. very  angels  who  sang  the  words,  "  Gloria 

the  same  width  and  depth.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  in  excelsis  Deo,  in  terra  pax  "' around  the  sleeping  child 

hat  Mr.  Sadler  probably  knows  the  English  problem,  Christ  must  weep  to  see  the  Christmas  legend  brought 

or  rather   mass  of  problems   (for  they  are  legion)  so  low  .that  vulgar  cork  soles,  cigar  ends,  slices  of 

far  better  than  anyone  else  from  actual  observation,  bacon,  razors,  the  baser  sort  of  ballet  girls,  and  even 

We.  say  it  with  all  dehberation  that  we  think  his  hair  pins  have  been  associated  with  Christmas,  and 

treatise  will  become  a  classic,  as  nowhere,  as  far  as  we  have  found  favour. 

are  aware,  has  anyone  ever  given  such  a  clear  view  As.the\card  was  welcomed  by  high  and  low,  rich 

and  survey  of  English  secondary  education.    Its  very  and  poor  alike,  the  desire  grew  for  so.v.ething  really 

copiousness  of  detail  and  criticism  baffies.  however,  artistic,  which  might  be  kept  to  fill  up  nooks  ai>d 

any  attempt  at  a  short  analysis.    We  can  only  add  that  corners  of  small  rooms  with  mementos  attractive  not 

we  fancy  that  the  Germans  themselves  will  derive  much  only  by    association    but    in    themselves.  Artist:- 

benefit  from  its  perusal  ;  for  in  some  things,  such  as  the  of   repute  .designed,   and   firms    such    as  Marcus 

training  of  the  will  and  character,  they  have  much  to  Ward:  J  and    Co.,     De    la    Rue,    Raphael  Tuck, 

learn  from  us.    There  is  only  one  other  paper  we  can  HildesKeimer,    and    others    spared    no    money  m 

at  all  compare  with  Mr.  Sadler's— it  is  that  of  his  getting"  good;  designs   and   re-producing   them.  .Ic 

assistant,   Mr.   Morant,   on    the    "Organisation   of  is   said    that    one   firm    alone    paid    in    a  smg- 

Education   in   Switzerland."    Mr.    Morant   has   not  year  /y. 000  to  artists  for  original  drawings.  T>vO 

shrunk  from  raising  the  most  thorny  points,  such  as  firms   offered  prizes  and  organised  competitions' and 
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cxliibitions,  as  mucli  as  ^'5,000  being  offered  in  prizes 
by  one  of  them.  Raphael  Tuck  first  called  in  the  aid 
of  Royal  Academicians.  Who,  was  the  simple  thought, 
should  know  so  much  of  ait,  pictorial  or  decorative', 
as  an  R.A,  ?  These  designs  fell  flat;  the  British 
public,  with  unusual  good  taste,  preferred  the  work 
of  students  to  even  J.  C.  Herbert's  "  Angels  with 
Harps;"'  Marcus  Stones  "Children  in  Snow" 
to  Leslie;  Sant's  "  Angels'  Heads,"  or  even  Sir  E.  J. 
Poynter's  figures.  Small  wonder,  too,  since,  as  we 
look  through  the  series,  their  dulness  become^ 
oppressive. 

Unfortunately  the  sale  of  cards  worked  out  in  a 
ratio  so  nearly  inverse  to  their  artistic  merit  that 
many  publishers  were  forced  in  course  of  time  to 
surrender  to  meretticious  demand.  With  sorrow  all 
lovers  of  art  saw  De  la  Rue  retire  disgusted  from  the 
contest. 

Happily  Marcus  Ward  was  left  to  preserve  the  artistic 
treatment  of  the  Christmas  card  ;  for  surely  decora- 
tive treatment  rather  than  pictorial  is  what  is  wanted. 
A  panel  bordered  with  flowerets  in  missal  style,  or  a 
design  of  holly  or  mistletoe  framing  some  idea  of  the 
legend,  whether  in  colour  or  black  and  white— not  in 
imitation  of  nature,  but  flat  and  with  decorative 
shadings-seems  the  right  conception.  But  fashion, 
always  yearning  for  novelty,  grew  tired  of  these  self- 
contained  panels  and  new  borders,  A  flood  of  pic- 
torial work,  straining  at  the  imitation  of  Nature, 
poured  in.  Flowers  were  thrown  across  the  card  or 
half  round  it,  or  any  way.  Lawful  taste  made  way  for 
lawless  caprice. 

About   the  year    1888   the   Christmas    card  fell 
into   the   hands   of  designers   for  colour   printers  ; 
and    instead    of   what    at  least  purported  to  be  an 
art  production,  we  got  fin  de  Steele,  brie  a-brac  kind 
ot  cards  ;  and  curious  garish  things,  be-jewelled  and  be- 
gemmed. Are  they  flowers?  That  may  have  been  the 
conception  :  the  result  is  monstrosity.    The  legend  of 
Christmas  was  for  the  most  part  lost.  Everything 
that  could  not  refer  to  Christmas  was  pressed  into 
service  :  geometrical  figures,  booklets,  easily  adaptable 
to  the  demands  of  any  or  no  season,  though  pretty 
enough,  it  may  be  admitted,  in  themselves,  down  to 
inere  presents,  such  as  bottles  of  scent,  labelled  for 
Christmas  use.     la  days  gone  by  Christmas  cards 
were  chosen  slowly  and  lovingly,  as  one  would  choose 
music  or  books,  for  special  friends  with  appropriate 
words  of  greeting  and  comradeship.    It  was  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  year  to  be  looked  forward  to. 
Now  there  is  no  room  at  the  counters  for  him  who 
troubles  to  make  a  choice  ;  so  old-fashioned  a  partv  is 
hustled  and  bustled  ;  boxes  of  "all  aorts  "  are  thrust  at 
liim,  inscribed  "  One  shilling  the  box,  eight  of  them,  en- 
velopes included,"  the  latter  being  unquestionably  the 
greatest  of  these  wares'  recommendations.    If  an  un- 
happy purchaser  insists  on  turning  over  the  cards  and 
thinking  of  his  friends,  he  is  requested  (not  politely)  to 
move  on  and  clear  the  gangway.     One  turns  away, 
feeling  that  the  card  has  become  just  a  thing  to  be  sent 
— it  matters  not  much  to  whom — useful  mainly  as  an 
apology  for  a  letter;  it  saves  so  much  trouble.  The 
lush  for  cheap  gaudy  cards,  for  novelties  for  the  sake 
of   novelty,  became  so  great  that   it  attracted  the 
omnivorous  draper,  who  took  up  the  idea  as  he  had 
taken  up  boots  and  shoes,  coals,  hardware,  soap,  and 
china.    It  is  said  that  one  haberdasher,  who  "  made  a 
feature  of  cards,"  gave  a  single  order  of  the  value  of 
^iTic.ooo. 

Natuially  the  good  reproductions  of  Raphael's 
pictures,  "  I'Va  Angelico's"  angels,  and  such  like,  were 
pushed  out  of  the  market  by  tliese  drapers'  banalities. 
The  Christmas  pilgrim  wanders  mournfully  past  the 
shop  windows  and  the  overflowing  baskets  of  coloured 
paste-board,  till  he  longs  for  the  final  knell  of  the 
Christmas  card  which  may  mean  the  end  of  bad 
and  good  alike.  But  tiiere  is  yet  a  remnant. 
Amidst  a  crowd  of  designs,  showing  a  truly  wonderful 
cathoiicity  of  taste,  wc  found  at  Raphael  Tuck's  the 
daintiest  of  old-workl  greetings  in  "  Ye  goode  oide 
style  "  on  parchment,  velUim,  cr  paper,  surrounded  by 
<•!(!  arabesque  designs,  impressed  with  the  familiar 
l'<')ar's  liead  on  red  seals.  There  were  al.so  black  and 
wliitc    designs — somre  c  )n veiUiunil,   some  natural— 
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excellently  rendered  to  the  accompaniment  of  n*^wly. 
culled  mottoes.  The  calendars  were  also  quite 
exquisite  from  every  point  of  view  ;  but  as  an  ingenuous 
seller  pointed  out,  "  It  is  so  few  who  see  our  best,  there 
IS  so  httle  call  for  them  ;  but  now,  '  The  Scorchers' 
Almanack,'  why  that's  just  the  big  success  of  the 
year." 

There  was  very  good  work  to  be  found  at 
Messrs.  Hills  and  Co.,  and  some  beautifully  illuminated 
cards  at  Messrs.  Hildesheimer's  ;  but  one  or  two  of 
Messrs.  Marcus  Ward's  approached  the  most  nearly  to 
our  ideal.  "The  Prince  of  Peace,"  and  another 
smaller  specimen  of  an  angel  composition  with  the 
Christ  child,  gracefully  bordered,  are  quite  worthy  of 
the  best  periods  of  the  Christmas  card  ;  so  there  is 
perhaps  5et  some  future  for  this  ill-used  institution. 


LITHOGRAPHY  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS. 

"  Lithography  and  Lithographers."    By  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennell.    Fisher  Unwin.    iP  " 


T^HIS  book  appears  opportunely  while  the  vast 
-»-  exhibition  of  lithographs  at  South  Kensington  is 
open.  That  collection  displays  the  process  in  all  its 
periods  of  teething,  slobbering,  mumps,  and  mania,  as 
well  as  the  art  in  its  triumphs,  and  the  curious,  who  love 
to  study  all  the  growing  pains  and  dull  maladies,  as  well 
as  the  high  athletic  form  of  a  method  of  expression,  have 
its  life  history  illustrated  with  the  cynical  completeness 
of  the  museum  mind.  All  that  was  wanting  for  such 
students,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Strange's  very  full 
catalogue,  was  an  historical  sketch  of  the  invention  of 
the  process,  its  early  fortunes  in  different  countries,  an 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  lithographic  printing,  of 
the  different  methods  of  drawing  on  the  stone,  with  the 
pen,  crayon,  brush,  stump,  or  the  use  of  transfers— in  a 
word,  all  the  technical  essays  illustrated  by  those 
specimens.  Then  might  have  followed  a  brief  review  of 
the  work  of  the  masters  of  the  art  in  the  early  middle  of 
the  century,  and  of  the  recent  revival  of  the  art  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  two  artists. 

With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell's  book  in  his  hands,  or, 
rather,  on  his  table — for  it  is  a  weighty  ^'olume— the 
student  can  now  prepare  himself  to  wander  in  the  maze 
at  Kensington  to  better  purpose.  No  book  covering  the 
same  ground  exists  in  English,  and  much  of  the  infor- 
mation about  the  early  history  of  hthography  in  England 
is  collected  and  published  for  the  first  time.  Senefelder's 
own  book  was  translated,  and  we  have  had  several 
manuals  addressed  to  the  journeyman  lithographer,  but 
no  general  review  of  the  subject  for  the  amateur.  Such 
a  review,  indeed,  was  hardly  possible  before  the  great 
exhibition  brought  together  in  Paris  some  years  ago. 
Mr.  Pennell  has  had  the  advantage  of  French  researches 
leading  up  to  and  subsequent  to  that  collection,  and  he 
supplements  them  from  the  English  and  German  side. 

For  all  the  matter  of  the  first  section  of  the  book, 
which  concerns  historians  rather  than  artists,  I  will 
refer  my  readers  to  the  book  itself ;  but  one  technical 
Doint  demands  notice  here.  Mr.  Walter  Sickert,  writing 
in  this  review,  took  up  the  position  that  it  was  a  misde- 
scription of  transfer-lithographs  to  call  them  lithographs, 
and  attacked  Mr.  Pennell  for  so  describing  them.  I 
have  already  briefly  expressed  the  view  which  must  be 
shared  by  anyone  who  goes  into  the  evidence,  that  the 
attack  was  not  justified.  From  the  days  of  Senefelder 
himself  it  has  been  the  usage  to  treat  the  transfer 
method  as  an  alterna':ive  to  the  direct  method,  and  to 
describe  transfer-lithographs  as  "lithographs"  without 
(jualifications.  Mr.  Pennell  had  a  perfect  right  to  do 
what  has  been  done  freely  all  along.  Mr.  Sickert,  by 
making  a  personal  cliargeon  the  wrong  ground,  prevented 
the  profitable  discussion  of  the  point  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  alter  the  usage  in  this  matter.  With  the 
personal  charge  cleared  away  how  does  the  case  stand  ? 

Mr.  Sickert  took  the  tone  that  a  lithograph  transferred 
from  paper  was  not  only  a  different  thing  from  a  litho- 
graph drawn  on  stone,  but  something  of  a  sliam,  because 
the  grain  of  the  stone  is  imitated  on  the  paper,  and  is 
mechanical  instead  of  natural.  To  tins  somewhat  fanciful 
purism  Mr.  Pennell  replies  cogently  that  the  grain  of  the 
stone  is  artificially  produced  by  scouring  it  with  iandjand 
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olitaininl  in  IransfiT  paper  l>y 
'1"1k"  Iraiisfcr  lilho- 


it  tlio  sanio  ;;raiii  t  an  In- 
niJtluKls  no  more  arlilu  ial. 

The  question  narrows  ilown  then, 
.viaph  i.>^  a  litliograph,  since  tlie  word  has  come  to  nu-an 
not  thawn  on  stone,  but  printed  from  stone.  There  is 
nothing  moreover  against  the  method  artistically  :  if  it 
wore  wrong  to  transfer  from  paper  to  stone,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  transfer  from  stone  to  paper.  Hut  we  may  ask 
wliether  an  artist  who  wishes  to  employ  all  the  resources 
of  the  stone  will  be  able  to  do  so  by  means  of  the  paper. 
The  ultimate  answer  in  view  of  the  improvements 
in  transfer  paper  remains  doubtful  ;  but  there  can 
lie  no  doubt  that  the  transfer-lithograph,  because 
of  the  slighter,  less  resisting  nature  of  the  material,  has 
tended  to  a  different  type  of  drawing,  slighter  and 
greyer,  one  in  which  the  surface  cffleure  by  the  crayon. 
Too  great  a  pressure  tends  to  break  down  the  grain  of 
the  paper,  whereas  the  stone  may  be  more  roughly 
treated.  The  result  is  a  kind  of  lithograph— perfectly 
.'ood  of  its  kind— but  another  kind.  Its  ideal  would  be 
the  multiplication  of  drawings  without  the  intervention  of 
stone  at  all,  and  its  differentiation  from  ordinary  crayon 
drawing  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chalk  is  soapier  and 
sleepier.  Another  method,  that  of  wash-lithographs, 
has  hitherto  been  possible  only  on  the  stone  ;  but 
Mr.  Pennell  speaks  of  one  experiment  in  which  a 
transfer  was  successfully  made.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  drawing  transferred  may  always  be  completed  on 
the  stone,  and  that  transfer  may  be  usefully  employed  in 
the  preparatory  stages  of  an  elaborate  drawing.  In  the 
upshot  of  the  question  of  nomenclature,  Mr.  Pennell,  I 
take  it,  is  all  for  exactness,  when  it  is  possible  to  state 
the  facts.  Thus  he  describes  the  lithographs  by  Messrs. 
Whistler,  Legros,  Strong,  and  Shannon,  given  in  his  book 
as  "drawn  on  paper,"  and  it  may  perhaps  become 
general,  as  the  result  of  this  discussion,  to  use  these  words, 
or  "  drawn  on  the  stone  "  as  a  qualification.  The  point 
for  the  public  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  one  method  is  as 
perfectly  autographic  as  the  other,  and  that  it  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  intention  or  convenience  for  the  artist  which 
he  will  employ. 

Inevitably  the  parts  of  the  book  that  deal  with  the 
great  names  in  lithography  are  affected  by  its  historical 
character.    The  historical  parts,  however,  might  have 
been  packed  closer  with  advantage,  so  as  to  give  place 
to  the  really  vital  matter.    It  is  page  74  before  Goya 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  with  him  the  great  tradition 
in  Uthography.    It  is  from  his  few  essays  that  the  styles 
cf  Delacroix,  Gavanni,  Daumier  derive,  and  in  a  book 
entirely  artistic  a  great   many   minor   or  second-rate 
people  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  adequate  illustration 
of  these  men.    Only  one  of  the  bull-fights  is  given,  and 
that  on  too   small   a   scale.    One   grudges  again  to 
see  pages  given  up  to  careless  shots  by  Fuseli  and 
Stothard  when  one  might  have  had  another  Deveria  in 
addition  to  the  two  excellent  examples  given.    For  my 
own  part  I  should  see  without  a  murmur  those  eminent 
propagandists  Charlet  and  Raflet  disappear,  the  blameless 
Calame,  the  tedious  Nash,  Haghe,  and  a  host  of  others. 
I  do  not  share  Mr.  Pennell's  tenderness  for  the  heavy 
modern  German  cranks,  like  Thoma ;  but  I  admit  that 
the   historian  is  bound  to  be  more  sparing  with  big 
reputations.    For  many  of  the  reproductive  lithographs 
given  I  can  see  no  justification,  though  I  except  rare 
examples  like  the  fine  Pilotz  after  Snyders.  The  inclusion 
of  the  drawing  of  a  nigger    minstrel  and   some  of 
the   rubbish   towards   the    end    of    the    book    is  a 
shocking  lapse  into  patriotism.     On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  admirable  inclusions  outside   of  the 
greatest  people,  such  as  Lami's  "  La  Correspondance," 
Devory's  "  Bandelaire,"  Mavis's  "  Winter  Scene."  Be- 
sides the  process  blocks  after  lithographs  with  which  I 
have  been  dealing,  there  are  six  original  lithographs 
included.  Of  these  the  Whistler,  Legros,  and  Strange  are 
excellent  examples  of  their  author.    The  Shannon  is 
slight,  the  Lunois  is  a  Lunois  ;  the  Mac  Ian  Hamilton 
makes  a  great  fuss  about  some  very  ineffective  colour. 
What  Mr.  Way  is  doing  in  this  list  I  do  not  understand. 
He  is  an  excellent  printer,  but  his  version  of  a  picture 
by  Mr.  \Vhistler  is  neither  good  translation  nor  good 
lithography. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  illustrations  first  because  they 
reflect  exactly  enough  the  perspective  of  the  text.  In  a 
work  of  so  large  a  scope  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 


l)r()poiti()ns  right,  but  the  originators  and  masters 
sliouid  be  more  clearly  marked  off  from  capable  and 
l)rilliant  performers  like  Isabey  and  Honington.  In  the 
modern,  as  in  the  older  section,  the  authors  arc  a  little 
dazzled  by  the  mmiber  of  artists  they  attempt  to  give 
a  place  to,  and  a  personal  bias  naturally  reveals  itself 
more  plainly  in  the  writing  of  recent  history.  Thus 
we  should  hardly  gather  from  the  text  tiiat  Messrs. 
Charles  Shannon  and  Rotherstein,  the  most  remi\rkable 
of  the  younger  Englishmen,  were  (juite  independent  of  a 
meeting  at  the  Art  Workers'  Guild  described  as  epoch- 
making,  and  the  unstinted  eulogy  given  to  Mr.  Wliistler 
contrasts  with  the  somewhat  grudging  notice  given  to 
the  work  of  these  men,  where  a  more  generous  tone 
would  have  been  in  place.  "  His  (Mr.  Shannon's)  litho- 
graphs are  notable,  it  seems  to  us,  not  so  much  for  the 
subject,  which  at  times  is  scarcely  his  own,  or  the 
drawing,  which  usually  is  weak,  but  for  his  technical 
mastery  of  the  medium."  Sayings  like  this  recoil  later 
on,  and  a  student  of  Mr.  Whistler's  treatment  by  the 
critics  should  remember  it. 

Critical  lapses  like  this,  faults  of  manner,  and  a  too 
indulgent  inclusion  of  all  manner  of  lithographs  spoil 
one's" pleasure  in  looking  through  the  book;  but,  like 
like  the  previous  volume  on  Pen  Drawing,  this  brings 
together  for  the  first  time  a  quantity  of  material  for 
discussion,  and  also  a  great  deal  of  historical  and  tech- 
nical information,  for  which  the  student  will  be  grateful. 

D.  J.  M. 


A  PLAY  AND  A  BOOK. 

LAST  week  Mr.  Arthur   Roberts   appeared  and 
disported  himself  in  a  piece  called  "  Milord  Sir 
Smith"  at  the  Comedy  Theatre.    It  did  not  seem  to 
me  a  good  piece;  but  that,  of  course,  is  quite  im- 
material.   To  write  a  good   piece   for   Mr.  Arthur 
Roberts  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  :  a  dramatist  can 
but  abase  himself  and  provide  this  comedian  with 
what  is  called  an  opportunity.    And,  after  all,  one 
kind  of  opportunity  is  as  good  as  another  :  everything 
depends  on  the  use  Mr.  Roberts  may  make  of  it,  and 
one  would  no  more  praise  an  author  for  the  success 
or    blame    him    for     the    failure    of    a    play  in 
w^hich  Mr.  Roberts  appears  than  one  would  praise 
or  blame  Cinquevalli's  assistant  according  as  his  master 
succeeds  or  fails  in  balancing  on  his  frontal  bone  a 
billiard-cue  with  a  cannon-ball  at  the  top.  Usually,  Mr. 
Roberts  triumphs.  But  he  did  not  triumph  on  the  first 
night  of  this  new  play.       On  ne  pent  pas  etre  toujouvs 
drole,"  and  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  Mr.  Roberts' 
power  to  excite  laughter  was,  on  this  occasion,  less 
than  his  audience's  anxiety  to  laugh.    The  audience 
laughed  often  and  loudly  of  course,  but  its  mirth  was  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Roberts'  past  and  future  achievements 
in  humour,  to  his  record  and  personality,  rather  than 
to   anything   he   said   or   did   in  the  course  of  the 
evening.    And  it  was  right  that  the  audience  should 
laugh.     Hero-worship  would  be   a   poor,  graceless 
thing  indeed  if  the  hero  were  worshipped  only  at  the 
exact  moment  when  he  is  performing;  some  great  deed. 
A  pretty  pass  if  the  streetsters  of  this  city  had  refused 
to  cheer  Lord   Kitchener   because   he   was  merely 
driving  down  to  the  Mansion  House  in  a  frock-coat, 
and  not,  at  that  moment,  taking  Khartoum  !     And,  if 
it  is  only  right  and  natural  to  cheer  a  man  who  did 
something  many  miles  away  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
war  correspondents,  how  much  more  so  is  it  to  applaud 
Mr.    Arthur   Roberts   whom,  on   the    evidence  of 
our   own    eyes   and   ears,   we   all   know    to  have 
performed     prodigies     of    humour     in     this  very 
city.      I    make     no     doubt     that    by    this  time 
Mr.  Roberts  has  become  very  funny  as  "  Sir  Smith," 
and  I  wish  I  had  not  seen  him  on  the  first  night.  He 
halted  and  fumbled,  and  was  altogether  feeble  :  such 
flashes  as  he  had  were  but  flashes  in  a  very  dull  pan. 
The   worst  of  it  was  that   his  unwonted  slowness 
betrayed  the  cheap  vulgarity  of  his  attitude  towards 
life.  He  is  usually  so  brisk,  so  irresistibly  spontaneous, 
that  one  is  dazzled  into  delight,  and  has  no  time  to 
analyse  the  quality  oi  his  quips.    That  he  is  vulgar 
one  knows;   but  he  is  so  brilliant,  a  creature  that 
his     vulgarity    does    not     offend    one  — it    is  the 
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sumnier-liglitning  of  vulgarity.  But,  the  other 
night,  when  he  was  slow  and  dull,  I  had  the  time  and 
the  power  to  be  critical.  Jokes  about  drinks,  jokes 
about  "  girls,"  jokes  about  "  Johnnies  " — these  things 
I  suddenly  realised  were  his  permanent  apparatus  in 
humour.  I  realised  that  all  his  materials  were 
gathered  in  that  comparatively  small  and  none  too 
lovely  area  of  the  world's  surface  which  is  bounded  on 
the  one  h.and  by  the  Criterion  Restaurant  and  by 
Romano's  on  the  other.  And  I  could  but  wondsr  at 
the  genius  which  had  hitherto  used  these  miserable 
materials  so  brilliantly  as  to  lull  distaste.  For  me, 
"  Milord  Sir  Smith  "  was  redeemed  only  by  the  very 
admirable  singing  and  dancing— and  acting— of  Miss 
Ada  Reeve.  If  she  sang  and  danced  less  well,  I 
should  grudge  her  to  musical  comedy,  for,  with  a  good 
part,  she  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  legitimate  farce. 

There  has  just  been  laid  across  my  path  a  very  large 
book.     It  is  entitled   "Actors   of  the  Century"— 
ungallantly  entitled,  I  think,  since  quite  half  of  it  is 
devoted  to  actresses.    Its  author,  Mr.  Frederic  Whyte, 
should  have   adopted  my  trick  of  using  the  word 
^mimes'" — useful  monosyllable,  covering  both  sexes. 
Except  singing  and  needlework,  acting  is  the  only  art 
in  which  women  d<j  ever  rival  men,  and  it  seems 
rather  hard  that  they  should  be  ignored  on  the  cover 
of  this  very  large  book.    Perhaps  ~the  discourtesy  can 
be  rectified  in  the   second   edition.     Meanwhile,  I 
must  congratulate  Mr.  George  Bell— for  that  is  the 
name  of  the  publisher — on  having  issued  a  book 
which    will    surely   have    a    very   great   sale.  As 
a  Christmas  present  for  the  stage-struck,  it   is  quite 
invaluable.    Indeed,  I  fancy  that  it  might  be  used  as 
a  sovereign  cure  for  stage-stroke,  so  sharply  does  it 
impress  on  its  reader  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the 
actor's  (and  actress's)  triumph.    "  Into  the  night  go 
one  and  all,"  sang  Mr.  Henley,  and  Mr.  Frederic 
Whyte  has  turned  a  search-light  into  that  darkness,  has 
lit  up  for  us  the  remotefigures  of  the  Keans,  the  Kembles, 
and  many  other  mimes.     Is  not  the  result  a  little 
ghastly  ?    Our  forefathers  worshipped  these  mimes  so 
fervently  that  it  is  painful  for  us  to  realise— and  Mr. 
Whyte  makes  us  realise  so  clearly— that  we  ourselves 
do  not  care  a  hoop-stick  about  them.     Who  cares 
about  Mrs.  Siddons  ?    She  exists  for  us  only  as  the 
model  of  Reynolds'  picture  at  Dulwich,  and  it  was 
unkind  of  Mr.  Whyte  to  recall  that  the  painter,  in  sign- 
ing his  name  upon  the  hem  of  her  garment,  declared  to 
her  that  thus  would  his  name  go  down  to  posterity.  A 
more  savage  piece  ot  irony  was  never  uttered.  Mr. 
Whyte  calls  it  "  a  matchless  compliment."    I  wonder 
whether   the  "  Tragic   Muse "   herself  took  it  as  a 
compliment,    I  daresay  she  did.    However,  enough 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  and   ot    the    past  !    So   soon  as 
Mr.   Whyte   comes   to   the   drama   of  the  'sixties 
he    produces   a    far    less    dispiriting    effect,  inas- 
much as  many  who  were   mimes  then   are  mimes 
now.    When  he  comes  to  the  drama  of  to-day  there 
is  real  cheeriness  in  his   pages.     He  seems  to  be 
an  ardent  playgoer,  and  for  me  it  is  comforting  to  find 
anybody  who  goes  to  the  theatre  frequently  without 
being  compelled  to  do  so— it  seems   to  soften  the 
compulsion  in  my  own  case.    And  he  is  a  voracious 
reader  of  dramatic  criticism,  much  of  which  he  thinks 
worth  quoting  in  his  book.    How  comforting  for  me 
to  think  that  hereafter  somebody  may  gravely  copy 
out  and  enshrine  in  a  very  large  book  what  I  have  just 
scribbled  about  Miss  Ada  Reeve  !    In  fact,  Mr.  Whyte 
is  a  splendid  fellow.    He  is  very  modest,  too.  He 
declares   that   the  text  of  his  book  is  "subsidiary 
to   the    illustrations."     1    cannot   allow    that.  Mr, 
Wiiytc,   wh(n    he    is    not    quoting    the  dramatic 
critics,  writes  with  much  grace  and  discrimination.  I 
admit  tliat  M,  Beau's  caries  de  visite  have  a  quaint 
'  harm,  and  that  ail  the  other  portraits  are  well  reprn- 
<luced,  but  I  refuse  to  regard  Mr.  Whyte's  work  as 
subsidiary  to  them.    M.  B  eau,  by  the  way,  has  con- 
tributed some  reminiscences  of  forgotten  mimes— a 
m-stake  which  I  forgive  on  :  ccou  it  of  ore  delicious 
pas  age.    "One    day,"   says    M.    Beau,   "  Robson, 
commg  to  tlie  studio,  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had  the 
burglars  in  his  house  on  the  previous  night,  and  in 
relating  the  circumstance  he   made  me   feel  by  his 
t;.rnrstn*.ss  what  a  deep  impression  of  nervousness  he 
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experienced  on  the  occasion.  In  fact,  he  appeared  as 
if  he  was  afraid  they  might  still  be  in  one  of  the 
adjoining  rooms  !  "  That  last  sentence  is  quite  perfect 
One  could  not  have  a  better  description  of  a  mime's 
manner  in. private  life.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
mimes  who  are  not  particularly  dramatic  off  the  stage. 
But  they  are,  I  think,  exceptions  ;  most  mimes  are 
quite  as  dramatic  off  as  on.  Inasmuch  as,  when  they 
are  on,  they  are  always  figuring  in  dramatic  situations, 
which  in  private  life  are  very  rare  things  ;  private  life 
is  to  them  an  anti-climax.  They  bring  with  them 
a  power  of  expressing  various  emotions,  and  private 
life  affords  very  few  occasions  for  exercise  of  that 
power.  And  so  they  have  to  be  always  creating 
situations,  magnifying  and  empurpling  the  drabbest 
trifles,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  spirits  by  manifesta- 
tions of  joy,  wrath,  pity,  scorn,  despair,  remorse,  and 
so  forth.  And  this  is  very  bad  for  them.  It  saps  m 
them  all  sense  of  proportion.  They  are  so  used  to  being 
wildly  emotional  about  nothing,  that  they  do  no^t 
recognise  a  real  crisis— a  real  cause  for  emotion— when 
they  meet  it.  Didereau  said  that,  as  men,  they  do  not 
on  the  stage  feel  the  emotions  which,  as  actors,  they 
express.  Why  did  he  not  go  further  and  say  that,  as 
men,  off  the  stage,  and  in  a  real  crisis  of  their  lives,  they 
cannot  feel  the  emotions  which,  as  actors,  on  or  off  the 
stage,  they  simulate.  That  would  have  been  far  more 
suggestive  as  a  theory.  M.-vx. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  OPERA. 

A  FTER  the  last  few  days  in  Paris  it  would  be  quiu 
easy  for  me  to  spin  an  article  of  some  three  or  four 
columns  on  the  merits  of  the  Dreyfus  case  and  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  people,  which  has  ceased  to  discuss  it ;  but 
on  the  merits  of  such  music  as  I  have  hearkened  unto  it 
is  nearly  impossible  for  me  to  say  anything.    Yet  nigln 
after  night  has  seen  me  in  my  place  at  the  Opera,  the 
Opera  Comique,  at  this,  that,  and  the  other  theatre  or 
music  hall.    But  there  is  nothing.    French  music- 
genuine  music,  lovely  pattern-weaving  or  the  utterance 
of  real  emotion — simply  does  not  exist.    This,  of  course, 
was   perfectly   well   known    to    me   when    I  started 
away  for  a  holiday  on   the   shamelessly  transparent 
pretence  of  hearing  what  was  going  on  in  Paris.  But 
though  I  mocked,  things  prove,  on  a  close  examination,, 
even  worse  than  I  dreamed.    I  knew  there  was  no  music 
in  Paris  ;  I  knew  that  not  Paris  but  the  Riviera  was  my 
goal ;  but  not  until  actually  pressed  by  the  dire  necessity 
of  g:athering  material  for  my  article  did  I  realise  that 
Paris  is  not  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  behind 
London  in  music,  but  is  going  back  very  much  faster 
than  London  moves  forward.    The  French  nation  has 
deliberately  taken   the   Rue   Meyerbeer,  which   leads  - 
to   the   abyss.     I   tried,    but    in    my    limited  time 
was    unable    to    complete    a    list    of    the  operas 
played     at     the     Grand     Opera     during     the  last 
ten  years.    It  would  be  an  amazing  document.  What 
Englishman  in  Paris  ever  passes  the  Opera  without 
looking  to  see  which  of   Meyerbeer's  works  is  to  be 
played  that  evening — that  it  will  be  one  or  another  goes 
without  saying  ;  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  is  neither 
one  nor  another,  but  something  worth  listening  to,  one 
gets  quite  a  shock  of  pleased  surprise.    For  Saturda) 
night  last,  after  "Le  Prophfete"  on  Friday,  "Lohengrin  " 
was  promised  ;  and  I  fairly  wriggled  with  delight.  But, 
alas  !  as  sometimes  happens  in  England,  "  Lohengrin  " 
was  changed  for  "Faust,"  which  is  a  twopenny-half- 
penny opera — by  comparison  with  "  Lohengrin  '  1  mean. 
Compared  with  any  other  French  opera  it  is  \  e'-y  good 
stuff  indeed,  and  I  would  not  say  a  word  against  it.  It 
ii  not  "Lohengrin" — that  is  all.    I  hanker  after  that 
complete  list,  and  as  soon  as  it  reaches   me  it  shall 
be  printed — in  a  summarised  form— in  the  "  Saturday 
Review,"  with  a  moral. 

In  the  meantime,  were  my  readers  to  compel  n^e  to 
express  my  opinion  of  the  novelties  to  be  heard  in  Piiris, 
including  a  much-talked-of  cOmic  opera,  it  would  best  he 
done  by  setting  down  all  the  titles,  and  leaving  under 
that  half  a  column  of  pure  white  paper.  Nothing  what- 
ever can  be  said  about  them  ;  they  move  one  in  nO  new 
way,  they  leave  no  definite  impression.    My  friends  tell 
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me  of  the  woiulotfiil  thinfj[s  to  he  fomul  in  l'"u'iKii  liU-ra- 
tiire,  I'reiu-li  paiiitiii};;,  iMeneh  snilptui i\    As  tor  Imimu  Ii 
literatiiie,  mv  French  is  so  very  lame  a  horse  that  1  am 
satisfied  if  it  carries  me  to  my  hotel,  and  enables  mh-  to 
•jet  a  snilicient  nnmber  of  bi^  mrals  per  day  ;  and  I  read 
Dumas  and  as  nnich  of  Victor   lluijo  as  I  can  stand 
in  translations.    As   for   French  painting,   some   ol  it 
interests  nie,  though   I  see  even  in  that  the  peculiar 
French  tendency — to  which  I  shall  allude  again  pre- 
sently —which  has  the  cfYect    of  speedily  making  its 
richest  soil  unproductive,  and  for   all  practical  pur- 
poses barren.    As  for  French  sculpture,  there  is  no 
hope  of  concealing  the  truth — I   am   an  out-and-out 
Philistine.     In    May    or    June    I    was    carried  off 
to   see   the  notorious    Rodin    statue   of   Balzac.  It 
seemed  to  nie  pretentious,   ugly,    theatrical,  empty — 
precisely  like  a  Meyerbeer  opera.     Now,  one  cannot 
argue  that  because  a  nation  has  no  great  painters  or 
sculptors,  and  onlv  some  doubtful  poets  and  prose-writers, 
it  has  therefore  no  good  musicians.   In  England  we  have 
no  musicians  (creative  musicians) :  each  of  our  Academics 
admits   there  is   only   one,   whom   modesty  prevents 
him   mentioning   by   name ;  and   yet   we   have  good 
painters,  poets,  and   novelists.     But   in  France  one 
cannot  help  seeing  that  two  things  make  for  the  ruin  of 
its  art  of  every  sort.    The  first  is  the  intense  French 
love  of  theatrical,  melodramatic   effect  ;  the  second  is 
the  irresistible  French  tendency  to  reduce  everything  to 
rules  and  formulae,  so  that  when  once  a  good  original 
thing  has  made  itself  acknowledged,  rules  and  formulae 
are  deduced  from  it,  and  new  works,  based  on  these 
rules  and  formulae,  are  produced  without  end  ;  and  of 
these  two  the  latter  seems  to  me  the  most  inevitably 
fatal,  and  probably  in  a  large  degree  the  cause  of  the  first. 
It  is  only  in  France  that  you  will  find  the  men  of  real  powder 
and   invention  struggling — struggling  as  hard  as  ever 
they  do  to  be  first  or  amongst  the  first  in  their  art — to 
get  into  an  Academy  ;  only  in  France  will  you  find  the 
men  of   real   invention   and   power   content  in  their 
art  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  an  Academy.  In 
England  the  Academy  is  a  synonym  for  business  talent 
witliout  any  other  talent.    We  have  still  in  England, 
I  understand,  an  Academy  of  painting,  and  the  best 
painters  remain  scornfully  and  contemptuously  out- 
side, and  laugh  while  the  machine  is  run  by  excellent 
gentlemen  who  cannot  paint  and  will  never  learn  to 
paint.    The  late  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  sat  on  the 
doormat  for  a  generation,  then  quietly  arose,  shook 
the   dust  of  the    mat    off  his  garments,   and  de- 
parted.   He  is  the  last  man  of  any  ability  who  tried 
to  get  in  ;  and  probably  he  will  have  no  successor. 
Think  of  that,  and  then  of  France  with  its  Academy, 
and  Zola — Zola  of  all  people  ! — fighting  viciously  for  each 
chair  as  its  occupant  departs  to  the  land  of  shadows — 
where,  let  us  hope,  there  is  no  Academy — and  leaves  it 
vacant.    To  the  English  eye  the  spectacle  is  a  quaint 
one,  as  to  the  French  eye  many  things  English  are 
quaint.    This   surprising   tendency   to   follow   in  the 
footsteps   of  their    fathers    and    grandfathers,  which 
enables    the    people    to     form    in    orderly  queues, 
and    enabled    it    to   stand    unheard    of  oppression 
till  the  boiler  burst  with  an  unparalleled  explosion  in  the 
French  Revolution,  now  results  not  in  a  very  great  deal 
of  barren  art,  but— in  music  at  least — in  a  great  deal  of 
the  nonsense   and   appalling   ugliness  that    we  call 
theatrical  effect.    Even  the  French  cannot  put  up  with 
the  same  thing  for  ever  and  aye  ;  and  since  they  cannot 
depart  from  the  essential  principles  of  their  music,  they 
strive  to  tickle  ears  with  little  shows  in  the  bye-ways, 
so  to  speak  ;  or,  better,  they  frame  their  pictures  in 
fireworks  that  go  off  with  quite  disconcerting  cracks, 
bangs  and  fizzles  at  the  monierit  when  the  poverty  of 
the  pictures  is  reducing  us  to  despair  or  sending  us  to 
sleep.    These  cracks,  fizzles  and  bangs  form  the  only 
popular   parts   of  Meyerbeer,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that    they   are    inevitably    introduced    into  every 
bit    of    music    written    by    the    younger  French- 
men,   who     think     they     are    imitating  Wagner. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  parts  in  which  they  really 
imitate  Wagner  only  make  the  wiseacres,  the  guardians 
of  the  classical  forms,  stiake  their  sleepy  learned  heads  ; 
and  the  general  public  pays  no  attention  whatever  to 
them.    The  fizzles,  bangs  and  cracks  please  mightily  ; 
and  the  unavoidable  resu  t  i:-;  tluit  they  are  more  and 


more  freely  us<h1,  and  iMench  music  is  going  back  with 
positively  striking  velocity  to  the  music,  of  the  beasts.  It  is 
designed  for  little  else  liian  to  shake  and  shatter  the 
nerves. 

Now  this  argument  omits  much  that  is  ncicdcd  fully  to 
account  for  the  present  state  of  affairs;  and  it  includes 
a  good  deal  that  is  far  from  being  rigidly  true.    It  needs 
modifications  ;  but  as  a  summary  it  may  serve.     I  wish 
to    go   a   little  further.     Invention   being  denied  to 
the    FVench    by    their    own    self-denying  ordinance, 
they    concentrate    their    energies    on    polishing  and 
bringing  to  perfection  other  nations'   inventions.  It 
comes    natural    to    them ;   they    are    a  mannered 
people.    In   art  both  men  and  women  think  mainly 
ot  dressing  it,   so  to  say,  to  win  the   approval  of 
the  elite  ;  they  are  magnificent  interpreters.  When 
they  take  Wagner  in  hand,  none  can  interpret  him 
with  a  finer  finish  than  they ;   I  have  seen  Gluck's 
"  Orpheus  "  done  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  a  way  that 
leaves  Bavreith's  blundering  attempts  at  stage-work  a 
hundred-thousand   years   behind ;  nay,   they  nearly 
persuaded   me  at  the  Opera  that  the  "  Prophete " 
was   not   so   bad   after   all.     In   the   "  Prophete " 
they  are  in  their  element — ^that  is  the  fatal  thing. 
They   want   to   do    everything    a    la   "  Prophete," 
to  turn  everything,  even  the  masterpieces  of  German 
musical  art,  into  masterpieces  of  French  bad  art.  I 
noticed  this  tendency  some  years  ago  in  Lamoureux, 
without  understanding  it  so  well  as  I  understand  if 
now.  They  can  no  more  resist  the  temptation  to  make 
"  Lohengrin  "  theatrical — as  if  it  was  not  sufficiently 
theatrical  already — than  they  can  be  made  to  take  tirne 
and  feel  its  true  l:>eauty.    In  twenty  years  it  will  be  hardly 
possible  to  distinguish  the  "  Valkyrie  "  from  a  Meyer- 
beer opera  ;  probably  by  that  time  the  Meyerbeer  opera 
will  sound  the  better  of  the  twain.    I  shall  yet  live  to 
hear  the  "  Valkyrie  "  in  Paris  with  parts  written  in  for 
gong,  bells,  bones,  and  castanets,  and  with  high  C's 
and  cadenzas   for  the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor. 
What    French    singer    could    resist    an  elaborate 
bravura  for  Siegmund,  to  be  sung  with  much  waving 
of  the   Sword    before  he   runs    to   fight  Hunding  ? 
When  the  copyright  runs  out  we  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see. 

This  has  some  importance  for  us.  Of  late  Covent 
Garden  has  become  more  and  more  of  a  French  opera 
house.  We  used  to  have  Italian  opera  there,  and  the 
present  people,  it  is  true,  have  retained  the  worst 
features  of  Italian  opera.  But  circumstances  and  their 
own  noble  tastes  are  compelling  them  to  make  it  F"rench. 
They  draw  their  singersfrom  Paris  instead  of  from  Italy ; 
they  go  to  Paris,  as  to  a  great  centre  of  culture,  to  learn 
what  is  going  on  ;  and  the  more  closely  their  opera 
approximates  to  the  French  opera  the  better  they 
appear  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  understood  that  all  busi- 
ness at  Covent  Garden,  even  when  the  parties  are 
English,  is  transacted  with  the  help  of  the  French 
language  only.  Most  of  the  principal  singers 
at  Covent  Garden  are  F'rench  by  training,  if  not 
by  birth.  They  study  in  France,  and  finish 
under  Mr.  Grau  in  New  York,  which  is  Paris 
vulgarised,  Paris  plus  pork  and  beans.  The 
French  influence  is  the  worst  possible,  the  in- 
fluence most  to  be  feared.  Better  any  amount  of 
German  clumsiness,  obtuseness,  vulgarity  and  lager 
than  that.  If  what  I  have  heard  during  the  past 
week  as  to  the  intentions  of  Messieurs  the  controllers 
of  opera  in  Fngland  is  true,  the  sooner  we  support 
Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  in  his  German  opera  scheme  the 
better.  It  will,  at  least,  count  for  something  as 
against  the  French  influence.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Grau,  Mr.  Higgins,  Lord  De  Grey  and  the  rest 
will  seriously  consider  whether  it  is  worth  their  while  to 
wreck  English  opera  to  gain  the  applause  of  Paris.  The 
applause  of  London  is  surely  what  they  want. 

J.  F.  R. 


MONEY  MATTf^RS. 

FIRMNESS,  in  spite  of  the  approach  of  the  holiday 
season.,  has  characterised  the  Stock  Markets  during 
the  week,  a  fact  which  is  of  good  omen  for  the  New 
Year.  There  is,  indeed,  every  sign  that  after  the 
holidays  there  is   likely  to   be  a  smatt   revival  of 
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business  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  many  alert 
jobbers  have  no  doubt  been  laying  in  stocks  of  their 
favourite  descriptions  during  the  quiet  time  in  pre- 
paration for  the  demand  which  is  expected  to  arise 
as  soon  as  the  turn  of  the  year  has  eased  the 
monetary  position,  and  the  release  of  dividends  sends 
buyers  into  the  market  with  money  to  invest.  Politics 
have  for  the  time  being  ceased  to  affect  quotations,  the 
firm  attitude  of  England  during  the  past  two  months 
having  inspired  a  confidence  which  has  been  con- 
spicuously lacking  during  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
year.  In  another  way,  the  significant  showing  of 
England's  teeth  during  the  Fashoda  crisis  has 
tended  to  greater  confidence.  There  are  not  wanting 
signs  that  Germany  and  especially  Russia  are  at 
present  more  anxious  to  conciliate  England  than  has 
been  the  case  for  a  considerable  time  past,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  even  in  the  Far  East  the 
delimitation  of  spheres  of  influence  will  be  satisfactorily 
accomplished.  The  various  enterprises  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Chinese  resources  can  scarcely  fail  to 
benefit  in  the  New  Year  from  this  relaxation  of  tension, 
and  it  seems  quite  possible  that  two  or  three  years 
hence  the  great  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of 
China  will  create  a  new  and  gigantic  market  for  the 
world's  commerce.  In  Africa,  also,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  a 
rapid  advance  towards  the  opening  up  of  the  whole  of 
the  Dark  Continent  to  civilisation  such  as  seemed 
wildl}'  impossible  only  a  year  ago.  Omdurman  meant 
much  more  than  the  reconquest  of  the  Soudan  for 
Egypt.  It  meant  also  the  consolidation  of  our  whole 
African  empire,  and  telegraphs,  railways,  and  com- 
merce will  now  all  advance  with  greater  strides. 
Whatever  may  be  the  colonial  jealousies  of  other 
European  Powers  in  our  regard,  it  is  certain  that 
this  advance  will  facilitate  the  development  of  their 
own  African  possessions,  and  consequently  will  bring 
about  an  enormous  expansion  in  the  trade  of  the  whole 
world.  We  have  already  from  time  to  time  referred  to 
the  great  importance  of  the  change  in  the  destinies 
of  the  United  States,  and,  apart  from  the  new  factor 
of  American  colonial  expansion,  trade  within  the 
territory  of  the  Union  is  itself  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  closing 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  see  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  of  a  harvest  which  the  twentieth  century  will 
reap  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  extension  of  industry 
and  commerce,  in  which  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Worlds  will  share. 

The  Money  Market  has  been  irregular,  but  until 
Thursday  supplies  were  abundant,  and  no  definite 
tendency  was  observable.  On  that  day,  however,  the 
Christmas  demand  set  in,  and  discount  rates  became 
perceptibly  firmer.  During  the  week  there  has  been  a 
persistent,  though  scarcely  insistent,  demand  for  gold 
for  Germany  ;  but  the  Bank  return  showed  that  such 
supplies  as  have  been  necessary  have  been  purchased 
in  the  open  market  and  not  withdrawn  from  the  Bank. 
The  position  of  the  Bank  of  Berlin  is  undoubtedly 
much  stronger,  and  although  the  stringency  in  Germany 
is  still  evident,  the  more  acute  phase  of  the  crisis  there 
is  probably  past.  The  Bank  of  England,  so  far  from 
having  its  stock  of  bullion  depleted,  has  on  balance 
received  ^'73,000.  The  reserve,  owing  to  the  outflow 
of  money  usual  at  Christmas,  has  fallen  /'877,937  on  the 
week,  and  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  2;|  per 
cent,  lower,  at  48  per  cent.  The  reserve  is,  however, 
only  about  ;^f6o,ooo  less  than  on  the  corresponding  date 
of  last  year,  whilst  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities 
is  5  per  cent  higher.  In  1897,  in  the  week  ending 
22  December,  the  proportion  fell  3  per  cent,  to  43  percent. 
Until  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  Money  Market  is 
likely  to  remain  firm,  and  the  new  issue  of  Treasury  1  jills 
to  the  amount  of /"i  ,325,000,  which  are  be  tendered  for  on 
Thursday  next,  and  paid  for  on  4  January,  will  to 
some  extent  counteract  the  effect  of  the  release  of 
dividends  from  British  and  Indian  (jovcrnment 
securities.  After  the  turn  of  tlie  year  money,  however, 
should  be  abundant  until  February,  when  the  usual 
outflow  of  cash  from  New  York  to  the  interior  may 
cause  a  drain  of  gold  from  London  to  the  United 
States,    Tlie  recent  strong  demand  from  America  for 
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its  own  railway  and  other  securities  will  probably, 
however,  continue,  and  the  pressure  upon  London 
may  not  be  so  great  as  is  anticipated.  The  London  - 
County  Council,  we  may  note  in  passing,  publicly 
announced  its  intention  at  its  weekly  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last  of  selling  ;^35o,ooo  of  Treasury  Bills.  A 
public  statement  of  this  kind  practically  amounts  to 
an  invitation  to  the  Money  Market  to  put  down  the 
price  of  Treasury  Bills.  The  County  Council  would 
surely  do  better  to  let  its  broker  do  the  business  quietly 
and  choose  the  most  suitable  moment.  He  would 
scarcely  have  chosen  to  sell  at  a  time  when  a  new 
issue  of  Treasury  Bills  to  the  amount  of  ^1,325,000 
was  imminent. 

The  prices  of  Home  Railway  stocks  have  begun  to 
reflect  the  more  hopeful  anticipations  which  are  being  ; 
indulged  in  with  regard  to  the  dividend  prospects  for 
the  current  half  j'ear,  and  with  the  exception  of  Great 
Northern  "  A  "  and  Deferred,  which  have  fallen  respec- 
tively 2  and  I  on  the  week,  the  list  shows  a  series  of 
improvements,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  a  rise  of  \ 
2j  in  Midland  Deferred,  to  the  excellent  prospects  of  i 
which  stock  we  recently  called  attention.  Two  com- 
panies, of  course,  the  Great  Western,  on  account  1 
of  the  diminution  in  receipts  due  to  the  South 
Wales  coal  strike,  and  the  Great  Central,  owing 
to  its  small  revenue  and  its  largely  increased 
capital  charges,  are  likely  to  distribute  smaller 
dividends.  The  Great  Western  had  in  the  second 
half  of  last  year  by  far  the  largest  increase  in  traffic 
receipts  of  any  Home  railway,  amounting  in  all  to 
^"243, 230.  During  the  current  half-year  to  date  the  esti- 
mated decrease  in  gross  earnings  amounts  tO;^i05,3io, 
and  this,  after  making  allowance  for  the  usual  under- 
estimation of  receipts  in  the  published  traffic  returns, 
makes  it  probable  that  the  gross  earnings  for  the  present  ' 
half-year  will  exceed  those  of  the  corresponding  half-  ' 
year  of  1896  by  at  least  ;^i50,ooo.  In  spite  of  its  mis- 
fortunes the  Great  Western  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  to  have  done  fairly  well,  and  the  prospects 
of  improving  trade  in  the  new  year  should  make  this 
stock  a  good  investment  at  its  present  price.  At  the 
end  of  last  year  Great  Western  stock  stood  at  177,  or 
more  than  £ji  above  the  present  quotation.  Probably 
the  actual  falling  off  in  receipts  for  the  half-year 
will  not  exceed  ^70,000,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  Company,  during  this  bad  time,  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  its  expenditure  in  the  same 
ratio  as  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  There  is 
little  or  no  increase  in  capital  charges  for  the  year,  the 
new  stock  recently  issued  not  ranking  for  dividend  until 
next  year,  and  consequently  we  do  not  expect  a  reduction 
of  more  than  i  per  cent,  in  the  dividend.  This  will  make 
the  dividend  for  the  year  5  per  cent.,  and  the  yield  at  the 
present  price  3  per  cent.  If,  however,  as  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  next  year  the  Great  Western 
can  return  to  a  6  per  cent,  distribution,  a  purchase  at 
the  present  price  will  yield  more  than  3J  per  cent,  to 
the  investor  at  the  beginning  of  1900,  with  the  prospect 
throughout  next  year  of  a  considerable  increase  in  value. 

People  are  beginning  to  gasp  a  little  at  the  continued 
upward  progress  of  American  Rails,  and  to  wonder  when 
it  is  going  to  stop.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  have  jumped 
up  yh  since  last  week,  Central  Pacific  Union 
Pacific  5^,  New  York  Central  3f,  and  Denver  3jj  ; 
Northern  Pacific  on  the  other  hand  has  declined  ^, 
Wabash  and  Atchison  Preferred  J,  Louisville  ij],  and 
Southern  Preference  i^.  The  market  is  therefore  a  little 
irregular,  but  the  rise  is  probably  not  yet  at  an  end. 
Sufficient  attention  has  scarcely  yet  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  enormous  rise  in  the  prices  of  most  American 
securities  is  due,  not  so  much  to  speculative  dealings  as 
to  genuine  investment  buying  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  transfer  of  securities,  ■  hitherto  largely 
held  in  England,  to  investors  in  the  United  States, 
is  one  reason  why  the  expected  drain  of  gold  from 
London  to  New  York  was  checked  a  month  or 
two  ago,  and  is  'in  itself  the  most  significant  sign 
of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  States.  It  is  an 
ironical  comment  on  the  acumen  of  English  investors 
that  whilst  these  securities  were  little  better  than  mere 
gambling  counters,  America  was  quite  content  to  let 
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then,  renuiin  on  this  side  of  tlu>  At  antu-  ;  but  .u.w  ulun, 
many  of  the.n  sc-nn  likely  to  fruc-lity  into  chvuU-m  - 
bearin-  securities  they  are  hein-  transterrec  u,  lar-e  lots 
to  New  York.  lobhers  in  tliis  market  on  the  London  Stock 
!•  xclianL'e  are  hy  no  means  happy,  altiiouKli  tliey  seem  to 
be  doin-'  so  nuu-h  business.  The  fact  is  that,  as  the 
buyinK  is  -tMUune  investment  buying,  they  are  con- 
tinually being  caught  short  of  stock,  and  are  almost 
beginning  to  be  afraid  of  making  a  price.  Ot  course 
since  Wall  Street  dealers  are  on  the  spot  they  know  best 
what  is  going  on  and  what  are  the  prospects  ot  their 
wares  and  thus  are  usually  able  to  get  the  better  ot 
their  London  brethren.  It  looks  rather  like  a  just 
punishment  upon  the  latter  for  having  so  long  loved 
to  dabble  in  the  shares  of  railways  which  are  notoriously 
controlled  by  financial  bosses  who  work  with  them  as 
they  will  and  as  the  Stock  Exchange  conditions  of  the 
mornent  require.  Wall  Street,  however,  must  itself  be 
a  little  surprised  that  a  time  has  come  when  American 
railway  stocks  are  being  largely  bought,  not  as  a 
speculation  but  as.  an  investment,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States. 

Central  Pacifies  are  likely  to  rise  still  higher  in 
consequence  of  the  probable  successful  re-organisation 
of  the  company,  and  its  escape  from  the  clutches  of 
Mr.  Huntington,  two  cognate  events  which  are  believed 
to  be  near  at  hand.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
pany has  been  doing  very  well,  and  if  it  is  reorganised 
on  sound  lines  shareholders  are  likely  to  receive 
respectable  dividends  again.  To  the  end  of  June  last 
a  surplus  was  earned  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  2^ 
per  cent.  But  the  last  half-year  was  exceptionally 
good,  owing  to  the  w^ar,  and  since  June  the  net  earn- 
ings have  declined.  Nevertheless,  when  the  inequitable 
lease  of  the  line  to  the  Southern  Pacific  is  cancelled, 
the  company  should  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
itself  again.  Central  Pacifies  have  already  experienced 
a  considerable  improvement.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  they  stood  as  low  as  1 1  ;  now  they  are  quoted 
at  40I.  In  1881  and  1882,  when  6  per  cent,  dividends 
were  being  paid,  the  highest  quotation  reached  was 
losi  ;  but  they  gradually  went  lower  and  lower  after 
the  line  came  under  Mr.  Huntington's  control,  until 
they  reached  their  lowest  level  of  11  in  January  of  the 
present  year,  having  only  touched  that  point  once 
before,  in  June,  1894. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  group  have  been  very 
strong,  the  reorganisation  scheme   being  practically 
completed,   and   the    Baltimore    and   Ohio  South- 
Western  scheme  now  having  to  be  carried  through. 
The  Baltimore  and  South- Western  is  to  become  a 
part  of  the  general  system  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
and  the  bondholders  are  asked  to  agree  to  a  scheme 
whereby  in  return  for  their  holdings  they  are  to  receive 
Three-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Balti- 
more  and   Ohio   Company,  Four  per  Cent.  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Preferred  Stock  and  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Common  Stock.     The  holders  of  Bahimore  and 
Ohio  South-Western  Bonds  and  Shares  will  no  doubt 
lose  something  in  interest  under  the  scheme  which  they 
are  asked  to  accept,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will 
gain  greatly  in  security,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  since 
the  reorganisation  being  in  a  very  much  stronger  condi- 
tion.    If  the  scheme  is  not  agreed  to  the  tuture  of  the 
South-Western  line  will  be  very  uncertain.     The  bond- 
holders will  therefore  do   well  to  agree  to  the  plan. 
Those  in  England  who  desire  to  participate  in  it  must 
deposit  their   bonds   on  or  before   20   January  next 
with    the    London    and    Westminster    Bank.  A 
syndicate  will  purchase  for  cash,  at  their  face  value, 
coupons  and  claims  for  interest  on  registered  bonds 
maturing  on  i  January  from  those  holders  who  deposit 
their  bonds  under  the  reorganisation  plan. 

The  Mining  Markets  have  been  somewhat  irregular, 
but  changes  have  been  of  but  slight  importance,  and 
everyone  is  very  sanguine  that  the  New  Year  will  see 
a  marked  revival  in  business.  Amongst  Kaffirs  the 
deep  levels  still  continue  to  attract  most  attention,  and 
the  December  crushings  are  likely  to  enhance  still 
further  the  credit  ot  the  new  producers.  Those  who 
are  attracted  towards  mining  investments  will  do  well  to 


follow  closely  the  developuiciil  of  the  second  ;in.l  third 
row  deep  levels.  L'ndertakings  like  the  Village  Deep, 
the  South  Rand,  the  Jui)iter  ami  tiie  South  Nourse  Deep 
are,  it  must  be  remembered,  far  less  iiiu  ertain  in  their 
prospects  than  were  the  present  deep  levels  two  or  three 
years  ago.  The  great  success  of  mines  like;  tin;  ivobinson 
Deep,  the  Rose  Deep,  and  the  Geldeniuiis  Deep  has 
removed  all  scepticism  with  regard  to  tlie  exploitation 
of  the  deep  le\el  areas,  and  it  is  now  the  deep  deej) 
mines  which  offer  the  most  favourable  pros|)ect  of 
increased  values  in  the  Kaffir  market  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  Of  the  deep  levels  already  at  work 
the  Crown  Deep,  the  Nourse  Deep,  and  the  Robinson 
Deep  are  the  three  most  likely  to  show  considerable 
increases  in  value  in  the  New  Y'ear,  the  iirst  two 
because  the  results  so  far  obtained  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  results  to  be  expected  when  the 
mines  have  overcome  certain  difficulties  which  have 
hampered  them  from  the  start,  and  the  Robinson  Deep 
because  the  market  value  of  its  shares  is  as  yet  far 
from  reflecting  the  results  actually  obtained.  Amongst 
the  outcrop  mines  of  the  Rand  the  Van  Ryn  and  the 
United  Roodeport  are  the  two  which  early  in  the  new 
year  will  probably  show  the  greatest  improvement  in  the 
output  Both  mines  are  being  thoroughly  developed 
under  new  management,  and  will  do  very  much  better 
in  1899  than  in  1898.  The  dividend  of  15  per  cent, 
declared  by  the  United  Roodepoort  was  disappointing, 
and  has  caused  a  slight  decline  in  the  price  of  the 
shares  ;  but  this  is  only  a  temporary  set-back,  and  by 
next  March  or  April  the  mine  should  be  making 
monthly  profits  of  from  ;^i5,ooo  to  /■i8,ooo. 

The   Chairman's  statement  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Oceana    Consolidated    Company     on     Tuesday  was 
eminently  satisfactory.     The  Oceana  Consolidated  does 
not,  perhaps,  make  much  noise  in  the  world,  and  its 
shares  are  not  quoted  at  a  premium  on  the  market. 
Nevertheless,    it   is   carrying    out   a   work   of  great 
importance  in  the  South-East  and  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  a  work  that  is  complementary,  but  not  sub- 
sidiary, to    that    of   the  British  South  Africa  and 
Mozambique  Companies.    There  are  few  undertakings 
which  are  so  genuinely  international  as  the  Oceana, 
and  it  serves  as  an  important  nexus   between  the 
various  national  interests  which  are  busily  at  work 
to-day  opening  up  Africa  to  civilisation.    It  has  exten- 
sive interests  in  the  Transvaal,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  is 
carrying  out  the  important  work  of  connecting  the  rich 
and  virgin  districts   of  Waterburg  and  Zoutspans- 
burg  by  railway  with  Pretoria.    It  virtually  controls 
the  development   of  Portuguese  East  Africa  by  its 
holding  in  the  Mozambique  Company.     Its  relations 
with  the  Congo  Free  State  are  intimate  and  important, 
and  by  its  holdings  in  the  Katanga  and  Lomami  Com- 
panies it  has  a  large  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
india  rubber  and  other  products  of  the  Congo.  Through 
the  Zambesia  Company  and  the  Flotilla  Company  it 
is  doing  a  large  share  of  the  work  of  opening  up  the 
waterways  of  Africa  to  commerce,  and  it  has  recently 
acquired  considerable  interests  in  the  British  Nyassa- 
land  Protectorate.  .  The  balance  sheet  shows  that  in 
effect  the  company  is  already  paying  its  way,  and  as 
the   work   of  opening    up    the   African  Continent 
progresses  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  make  large 
profits.  .  A  dividend  is,  of  course,  only  to  be  looked  for 
some  years  ahead ;  but  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
company's  operations,  and  of  the  prudence  with  which 
they  are  conducted,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  in 
the'future  win  great  prosperity.    Pioneer  work  of  this 
kind  bears  fruit  but  slowly  ;  but  capital  invested  in  it 
is  likely  in  the  years  to  come  to  yield  big  returns. 

Now  that  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  has  fulfilled  the 
first  of  our  predictions  in  its  regard,  namely  that  it 
would  pay  a  dividend  of  100  per  cent,  for  the  present 
year,  it  is  worth  while  enquiring  more  minutely  into 
the-  probable  future  profits  of  this  greatest  of  all 
mining  corporations.  We  have  already  declared  our 
belief  that  in  1899  Rand  Mines  will  distribute  a 
dividend  of  200  per  cent,  and  in  1900  of  at  least 
300  per  cent,  but  when  the  prospects  of  the  individual- 
mines  of  the  group  are  considered  an  even  more 
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sanguine  forecast  of  the  future  is  permissible.  In  the 
table  below  we  give  a  careful  estimate  ot  the  probable 
profits  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the  Rand  Mines  group 
when  the  full  mills  contemplated  are  at  work,  and 
when  working  costs  have  been  reduced  to  the  normal 
level,  which  for  these  undertakings  may  be  put  at  from 
20s.  to  2  25.  6d.  per  ton  of  ore  cruslied.  The  Geldenhuis 
Deep  has  alrcadj'  succeeded  in  reducing  working  costs 
below  20s.  per  ton,  and  the  Rose  Deep  has  nearly 
approached  this  figure.  In  the  case  of  the  Crown 
Deep  and  the  Nourse  Deep  certain  initial  difficulties  in 
the  working  of  the  mines,  due  to  dyke  intrusions,  have 
made  the  working  expenses  abnormally  high,  but  these 
difficulties  will  soon  be  overcome,  and  the  costs  will 
then  approach  the  normal  level.  So,  also,  in  the 
Jumpers  Deep,  the  Glen  Deep  and  the  Durban  Deep, 
which  have  all  only  recently  started  work,  the  present 
monthly  profits  are  much  below  the  profits  which  will 
accrue  when  the)^  are  in  thorough  working  order.  In 
each  case  the  probable  profits  have  been  calculated 
from  the  estimated  average  yield  per  ton,  the  ordinary 
average  working  costs,  and  the  number  of  stamps  with 
which  the  mines  will  be  eventually  equipped. 


Estimated 

future 
monthly 
profits. 


Rand 
Mines 
propor- 
tion 
per  cent. 


Rand 
Mines 
propor- 
tion of 
monthly 
profits. 


Rose  Deep   ;^33.ooo    36-0   ^11,880 

Geldenhuis  Deep...  26,000   40-8    10,608 

jumpers  Deep          26,000    66-5    17,290 

Nourse  Deep    42,000    71-5    30,030 

Crown  Deep   47,000    77-6    36,472 

filen  Deep    15,000    45-8    6,870 

Durban  Deep    14,000    20-3    2,842 

Ferreira  Deep          58,000    58-3    33.814 

Langlaagte  Deep...    6,000    97-0    5,820 

Wolhiiter   16,000    18*7    2,992 


In  the  present  condition  of  the  market  for  copper 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Anaconda  shares  should 
be  such  a  sluggish  market,  the  more  especially  as  a 
dividend  of   10  per   cent,   for  the   present   year  is 
assured.      Since  the    beginning   of   November  Rio 
Tintos  have  risen  ii,  but  Anacondas  are  only  about 
I   higher.     The   price    of    copper   has   risen  con- 
siderably during  the  past  few  months,  and  there  is 
every  probability  that  it  will  go  still  higher,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  consumption   is  at  present 
actually  greater  than  the  suppl)-.    There  has  been 
this  month  a  cessation  of  the  continual  depletion  of 
stocks,  which  has  been  the  feature  of  the  copper 
market  during  the  past  twelve  months,  but  with  the 
new  year  will   probably  come    a  greatly  increased 
demand,  for  the  temporary  lull  has  been  due  mainlj-  to 
the  reluctance  to  buy  at  present  prices.  Purchases 
will  be  compulsory  in  the  new  year,  for  copper  is 
not   a   metal    which    the   industries   can   do  with- 
out, and    it    is    therefore   not   nnlikely   that  there 
will  be  a  further  rise  in  price.    All  the  producing 
mines  are   sold   far  ahead,   and    it  will  be  a  con- 
siderable  time  before  any  new   producers  can  start 
Avork.    In  view  of  these  facts,  copper  mine  shares  are 
likely  also  to  increase  in  value,  and  Anacondas,  the  par 
value   of  which  is   (825,  seem  exceedingly  cheap  at 
ys.  6d.,  with  a  10  per  cent,  dividend  in  prospect. 
The  announcement  of  the  dividend  should  cause  a 
smart  rise  in  the  price  of  the  shares. 


;^i58,6i8 

Profit  per  annum  accruing  to  Rand  Mines, 

Limited     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  ;^i,goo,ooo 

Deduct  25  per  cent,  for  vendors'  lien, 

10  per  cent,  for  capital  expenditure, 
5  per  cent,  for  Transvaal  gold  tax 


40  per  cent. 


760,000 


Total  profit  available  for  dividends  ...  ;^i,i4o,ooo 
=  340  per  cent,  on  ^322, 700,  the  issued  capital  of  Rand 
Mines,  Limited. 

The  average  life  of  the  deep  level  subsidiaries  of 
Rand  Mines,  on  the  basis  of  the  stamping  power 
assumed  in  the  above  calculation,  may  be  put  at  about 
twenty-three  years,  and  therefore,  assuming  that  the 
above  forecast  is  correct,  to  yield  5  per  cent,  to  the 
investor  and  the  return  of  his  money  at  the  expiration 
of  this  period  the  present  price  of  Rand  Mines  shares 
would  be  £^2.  In  addition  to  its  holdings  in  the 
above  mines  the  company  has,  however,  other  hold- 
ings in  the  Paarl  Central,  the  South  Rand,  the  Village 
Main  Reef,  and  Village  Deep  Companies,  and  other 
properties  in  its  waterworks,  its  farms,  its  unfloated 
claims  and  water  rights,  and  its  cash  in  hand  and 
out  on  loan,  the  value  of  which,  after  allowing 
for  the  Debenture  issue  of  000,000,  is  equi- 
valent to  at  least  £S  per  Rand  Mines  share. 
Tiie  value  of  Rand  Mines  shares,  when  the  deep 
levels,  exclusive  of  the  Village  Deep  and  Village 
Main  Reef,  are  all  working  satisfactorily,  will  therefore 
probably  approximate  to  ^50.  This  forecast  may 
seem  over-sanguine,  but  we  have  every  confidence 
that  by  the  year  1900  it  will  be  realised.  Any  ameliora- 
tion of  working  conditions  on  the  Rand  will  of  course 
hasten  its  realisation,  but  at  the  rate  of  progress  which 
is  actually  being  made  by  the  deep  levels,  the  profits 
earned  should  approximate  to  the  figures  given 
above,  even  under  the  present  conditions  of  the 
mining  industry.  On  the  Rand  gold  mining  is  no 
longer  a  business  where  luck  is  supreme.  It  is  an 
established,  steady  and  productive  industry,  the  returns 
of  which  can  be  calculated  with  considerable  accuracy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Temple. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Archer  M.  White,  who 
discusses  this  subject  in  your  last  week's  issue,  may  be 
right  (though  more  probably  he  is  wrong)  in  his  views 
as  to  the  legality  and  policy  of  supplying  outdoor  relief 
under  the  circumstances  described  b}'  him  in  the 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  other  Welsh  unions  ;  but  without 
doubt  his  attempt  to  connect  it  historically  with  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  prior  to  the  present  Poor 
Law  Act  of  1834     irrelevant  and  fallacious. 

The  Merthyr  Tydvil  case  has  no  point  of  comparison 
with  the  "  Speenhamland  Parliament."  The  famous 
Berkshire  bread  scale  was  a  method  of  regulating  the 
wages  of  labourers  in  actual  employment,  and  not  of 
destitute  labourers  who  were  unemployed. 

Its  object  was  to  make  up  to  tliem  a  living  wage  which 
they  could  not  earn,  though  fully  occupied,  at  their 
ordinary  labours.  The  magistrates  resolved  to  relieve 
all  poor  and  industrious  men  and  their  families  "  who, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Justices  of  their  parishes,  shall 
endeavour  (as  far  as  they  can)  for  their  own  support  and 
maintenance."  For  example  :  "  When  tlie  gallon  loaf 
shall  cost  IS.  4^.,  then  every  poor  and  industrious  man 
shall  have  45.  weekly  for  his  own,  and  is.  lod.  for  the 
support  of  every  other  of  his  family." 

This  system  was  one  of  the  numerous  schemes  of 
Poor  Law  relief  of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  upon 
principles  which  were  abandoned  in  1834,  when  the 
present  Poor  Law  Act  was  passed,  and  no  outdoor 
relief  administered  since  has  borne  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  that  given  before  it.  Mr.  White  is  misleading 
when  he  connects  the  Speenhamland  with  the  Welsh 
cases. 

Blackstone  has  been  sneered  at  for  many  things,  and 
Mr.  White's  Poor  Law  provision  can  even  find  matter  for 
a  sneer  in  his  objection  to  the  worlchousc,  "  because  it 
tends  to  destroy  domestic  connexions,  the  only  felicity  of 
the  honest  and  industrious  labourer."  Blackstone's 
mistake,  and  he  made  it  in  many  other  instances,  was  in 
accepting  uncriticall}'  the  existing  Pcv)r  Law  of  his  time. 
But  the  assertion  that  the  ideas  of.  J-Jlackstone  and  of  the 
Speenhamland  magistrates  are  in  favour  with  the  Trade 
Union's  is  altogether  inaccurate  ;  and  if  the  Merthyr 
Tydvil  case  is  supposed  to  furnish  evidence  of  a  similar 
tendency  in  Boards  of  Guardians  it  can  only  be  l)ecause 
it  is  not  understood. 
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The  Tratle  I'nion  rate  of  wages  ailoptetl  m  sonic 
cases  by  "County  Councils  and  other  local  authorities,  " 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Toor  Law  rehct  ;  the 
statement  that  these  rates  of  wages  "  only  aggravate  the 
hatred  of  the  workhouse,  and  by  sapping  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  labourers  increase  pauperism,"  is 
merely  unintelligible.  Mr.  White  seems  to  imagine 
that  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  guardians  paid  trade  union 
wages  in  their  (juarries— a  most  amazing  and  amusing 
mistake.    Thev  gave  no  money,  but  only  provisions. 

The  case  liad  been  in  Court  when  Mr.  White  wrote, 
and  the  interim  injunction  against  the  guardians  to 
prevent  their  alleged  illegal  action  was  refused.  The 
action  itself  has  not  been  tried,  and  probably  never  will 
be,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  section  which 
evidently  aims  at  cases  of  fraud  upon  the  Guardians 
could  be  applied  to  the  Welsh  cases. 

But  the  important  point  of  policy  is,  ought  guardians 
to  be  able  to  give  relief  during  a  strike  when  employ- 
ment is  offered  at  a  rate  of  wages  which  is  refused  ? 
The  dilemma  cannot  be  escaped  that  if  relief  is  given 
the  men  are  helped  ;  and  if  it  is  not  the  employers  are 
helped— pro  faiito  in  either  case.  But  the  principle  of 
poor  law  relief  is  that  destitute  people  shall  be  relieved 
even  if  their  destitution  is  due  to  their  own  fault.  The 
duty  of  the  guardians  is  to  give  the  relief,  even  if  it  leads 
them  into  the  dilemma  just  mentioned.  To  administer 
it  on  ordinary  principles  is  the  most  impartial  attitude 
they  can  assume.  Their  practical  difficulty  is  that  they 
cannot  "workhouse"  5,000  people;  and  outdoor  relief 
is  the  cheapest. 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  relief  of  distress  in 
strikes  in  one  form  or  the  other  ;  and  what  is  wanted  is 
some  means  of  preventing  the  strikes. 

Barrister. 


be  inspired  by  the  same  anti-semitic  feeling  which 
would  rob  them  of  their  time-honoured  privilege  oi 
dodging  their  taxes,  or  of  negotiating  to  make  little 
loans  on  a  miserable  200  per  cent,  interest. — Respect- 
fully yours,  Josui'ii  Banisti'.k. 

"THE  TRUE  SHAKESPEARE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Rf:viRW. 

Sir,— The  English-tongued  world  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Framk  Harris  for  a  very  sincere  and  useful  attempt  to 
appreciate  the  true  greatness  of  the  Warwickshire 
yeoman  to  whom  England  owes  the  reluctant  respect 
of  Germany  and  the  fitful  sympathies  of  the  United 
States.  The  indiscriminate  idolatry  which  Mr.  Harris 
thinks  was  begun  by  Coleridge  was  perhaps  really  set 
agoing  by  Lessing ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Yankees  are  as  proud  as  we  can  be  of  their  common 
part,  at  least,  of  that  right  to  a  durable  glory  which 
they  help  to  spread. 

But,  while  justly  ridiculing  "  the  natural  dulness"  of 
"National  Biographers,"  Mr.  Harris  need  not  stretch 
his  case  too  far.  Not  only  are  some  of  his  objections 
to  the  women  of  Shakespeare  purely  subjective,  but 
he  goes  quite  out  of  his  way  to  found  an  argument 
upon  the  treatment  of  Joan  the  Maid  in  "  Henry  VI." 
Critics  are  almost  unanimous  in  believing  that  the  first 
Trilogy,  produced  at  the  outset  of  the  Swan's  flight, 
was  the  work  of  interior  hands.  It  would  be  painful 
indeed  to  think  that  Shakespeare  was  answerable  for 
so  ill-drawn  and  crude  a  picture.  H.  G.  K. 

GERMAN  ENTERPRISE  IN  SIBERIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 


ALIENS  WITH  ENGLISH  NAMES 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

81,  Guilford  Street,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 
19  December,  1898. 

Sir, — Your  remarks  in  the  current  number  of  the 
"  Saturday  Review "  that  it  is   undesirable   that  a 
certain  class  of  aliens  in  this  country  should  be  able  to 
assume  English  names  "  at  their  own  good  will  and 
pleasure  "  shows  that  you  regard  the  matter  from  the 
narrow,  English,  unhumanitarian,  non-cosmopolitan 
view  point.    If  you  were  the  editor  of  a  London  daily 
newspaper  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  remind  you 
that  if  our  alien  invaders  and  conquerors  were  pre- 
vented from  appropriating  fine  old  English  surnames, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants    of     England     discovered    that     the  class 
of  people  that  are  crowding  English  workmen  out  of 
their  own  homes  and  country,  and  for  whom  the 
London  ratepayer  will  soon  have  to  provide  house 
accommodation,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  alien 
criminals  of  the  vilest  and  most  degraded  sort.  This 
knowledge  would  naturally  give  strength  to  the  move- 
ment for  preserving  England  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  English,  not  Semite,  race. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  aliens  are  allowed  to  adopt 
any  English  names  they  choose,  and  while  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph,"  "  Daily  News,"  and  certain  other  metro- 
politan daily  newspapers  adhere  to  their  rule  of  omitting 
all  mention  of  the  ahen  origin  of  the  usurers,  pick- 
pockets, fraudulent  bankrupts,  murderers,  "  bullies," 
prostitutes,  "  firebugs,"  dive-keepers,  blackmailers,  &c., 
that  appear  in  the  London  criminal  courts,  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  English  public  awakening  to  a  proper 
realisation  of  ihe  extent  to  which  this  country  is  being 
used  as  a  cesspool  for  the  human  sewage  of  Europe. 

Another  reason  for  not  depriving  our  alien  invaders 
of  their  name-changing  liberty  is  afforded  by  the 
growing  dislike  of  the  English  aborigines  for  having 
any  business  relations  with  them.  Owing  to  this 
dislike  a  foreigner  that  aspires  to  insure  his  house 
against  fire,  or  to  found  a  clothing  or  tobacco  business, 
or  to  establish  a  financial  newspaper,  or  a  philanthropic 
money-lending  association,  can  gratify  this  aspiration 
much  more  easily  and  successfully  if  he  first  changes 
his  name  to  Howard,  Cecil,  Gordon,  or  even  plain 
Jones. 

Any  effort  to  deprive  our  visitors  of  their  right  to 
change  their  names  as  often  as  they  choose  can  only 


The  visit  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  to  Khabarovka, 
though  it  attracted  but  little  attention  at  the  time,  was 
connected  with  a  scheme  for  the  development  of  German 
trade  that  may  have  more  important  results  than  the 
visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  Palestine.  Khabarovka  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  German  Siberian  Trading  Company, 
and  serves  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the  German 
exports  and  specialists,  who  for  a  long  time  past  have 
been  studying  every  question  relating  to  the  Amur  and 
Ussuri  districts,  and  the  openings  to  be  found  there  both 
for  trade  and  the  profitable  investment  of  capital.  In 
Northern  and  Central  Siberia  German  enterprise  is  not 
less  remarkable.  Trading  stations  are  being  established 
upon  the  Obi  and  Yenesei,  and  arrangements  made 
with  the  Russian  Government  for  the  improvement  of 
the  harbours  at  the  mouths  of  those  rivers  for  the  special 
benefit  of  German  trade.  The  headquarters  of  this 
influential  German  association  are  at  Moscow,  where  an 
exhibition  both  of  Siberian  products  and  of  German 
manufactures  suitable  for  export  has  been  formed. 

Francis  H.  E.  Palmer. 


DRY-FLY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  December,  1898. 
Dear  Sir,— The  "  New  English  Dictionary "  is  a 
noble  work  indeed,  but  some  of  us  may  be  allowed  to 
take  exception  to  the  following  definition  of  "  Dry-fly  " 
in  the  third  volume  (D  and  E),  page  694: — "  Dry-fly,  a. 
and  V.  (angling),  used  to  describe  a  method  of  fishing  in 
which  an  artificial  fly  is  dangled  just  above  the  water." 
No  doubt  the  lexicographer  argued  that  the  fly,  to  be 
dry,  must  be  kept  out  of  the  water.  But  then  how  in 
the  world  could  it  catch  the  trout  ?— Yours  faithfully, 

George  A.  B.  Dewar. 


ANDREW  MARVELL  AND  THE  COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Is  it  not  unfortunate  that  our  County  Council 
should   always  fail  in   any  question  which  involves 
historic  cuhure  or  literary  and  artistic   perception  ? 
Nothing  but  the  salutary  action  of  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  saved  London  from  the  banality  of  the 
Boadicea  monstrosity,  which  the  Council  decreed  to  be 
a  work  of  fine  art,  and  now  they  are  perverting  his- 
torically the  memory  of  Andrew  Marvell.  •  : 

Londoner. 
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A  \\\LE  PROFESSOR  ON  AMERICAN  POLICY. 

«'  America's  Foreign  Policy.  '    By  Theodore  Salisbury 
Woolsey,  M.A.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company. 

■^E\'ER  was  it  more  necessary  than  at  the  present 
1^     moment  to  say  the  wise  word  about  America- 
never   was   it   more   difficult.      For   even   the  most 
unima.tjmative  Englishman  has  been  touched  by  the 
glamour  of  an  alliance,  has  been  bewitched  by  the  notion 
that  these  two  allied  nations,  Great  Britain  and  America 
shall    dominate    the    world.      With   the    spell  still 
upon    hun   he  turns   aside   from  reason,  rejects  fact 
with  scornful  irritation,  and  suspects  the  good  faith  or 
the    patriotism    of   any    Englishman,    who    has  not 
been  bewitched.    In  these  circumstances  the  best  thin^^ 
to  be  done  is  to  find  an  authority  upon  the  subject  whose 
good  faith,  knowledge,  and  patriotism  are  wholly  above 
suspicion.     Such  an  authority  is  the  writer  of  this 
volume.      As  professor  of  international  law  at  Yale 
University  he  must  command  our   respect  in  dealirio- 
with    international   questions ;   as   an   American  who 
was  just  to  England  in  the  Venezuelan  affair,  when 
his  own  countrymen  were  unjust,  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  unfriendliness  to  England.    Yet  in  his  preface  he 
states  \  ery  plainly  that  he  is  not  in  favour  of  an  alliance 
An  alliance,  he  says,  "  would  mean  the  assumption  of 
unwelcome  and  unwonted  responsibilities ;  the  straying 
from  the  path  of  our  natural  and  wonted  development, 
r  or,  .if  either  party  is  attacked,  alliance  means  war.  Har- 
mony, agreement,  a  good  understanding— these  we  can 
strn  e  after.    But  let  each  nation  play  its  own  hand, 
judge  of  Its  own  duty,  solve  its  own  problems  in  its  own 
way." 

And  even  as  he  finds  serious  difficulties  in  accepting 
an   Anglo-American   alliance,  so    this  Yale  professor 
sees  grave  dangers  to  his  country  in  the  imperial  policy 
which   It   has    now  adopted.    He  foresaw  the  danger 
and   in   an   address  to   the   American  Social  Science 
Association  at    Saratoga  last    year    he    warned  his 
hearers     against     the     seductions   of     the  forward 
or  imperialist   policy.     The   address   forms   the  first 
chapter  in  this  volume,  and  it  offers  strong  proof  of  the 
courage  of  its  author,  as  well  as  of  his  integrity  of  pur- 
pose.   For  he  declares,  in  no  uncertain  manner,  that  as 
America  is  not  well  governed  herself,  she  cannot  hope  to 
govern  alien  races  well  ;  that  her  own  domestic  problems 
being  unsolved,  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  the 
so  ution  of  foreign  problems.    He  enumerates  the  un- 
soh  ed  problems  which  confront  America.    There  is  the 
currency  question  ;  the  question  of  tariff;  the  reform  of 
the  Civil  Service  ;  the  reform  of  the  banking  system  • 
the  reform  of  the  railways;  the  reform  of  municipal 
administration.     But  underlying  all   these  questions, 
and     making    reform    impossible    in    any  direction 
IS    the    question    of   the    caucus  and    the    evil  of 
machine-made  politics.    It  is  no  use,  our  author  tells  us, 
to  say  that  good  citizens  ought  to  go  into  politics.  Good 
citizens  when  they  enter  the  arena  of  politics  are  power- 
ess  m  the  grip  of  the  caucus.    The  position,  he  says,  is 
hopeless.    "I- or  if  you  change  the  machinery  by  some 
popular  uprising,  and  flatter  yourself  that  by  so  doing 
virtue  IS  secured,  you  presently  find  that  the  rascals  have 
got  the  better  of  the  new  machinery  but  too  easily.  If 
you  do  away  with  all  machinery,  and  legislate  by'  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  you  will  but  substitute  govern- 
ment   by    newspaper   for    government    l)y  caucus." 
And   what   bearing   has   this   monstrous  evil   of  the 
caucus    in    America's    domestic   politics    upon  her 
f)reign     relations?     The   bearing   is   this:    the  un- 
s-;rupulous   demagogues    who    run    "  the    machine  " 
v/oiild  fmd  it  easy  and  profitable  to  divert  the  public 
mind  from  real  grievances  at  home  to  fancied  grievances 
a!>road.    "  To  divert  tlie  people  from  the  real  questions 
at  issue  ;  to  excite  their  war-like  desires  by  emphasising 
some  petty  injury  or  fancied  danger ;  to  sweep  them  into 
a  \-ortex  of  passion,  miscalled  patriotism— what  a  golden 
opportunity  for  the  demagogue,  but  what  a  detriment  to 
good  government  and  useful  legislation  !"    Now  the 
special  value  which  the  indictment  has   for  En'rlish 
people  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  we  deal  with"  the 
Amsrrcan  Government  we  are  dealing  with  this  un- 
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scrupulous  caucus  which  creates  the  Government  and 
guides  It;  and  were  we  ever  so  foolish  as  to  enter  into 
an  alliance,  it  would  not  be  with  the  thoughtful  and 
honest  people  of  the  United  States,  but  with  the  all- 
powerful  "machine." 

How  reckless  the  macliine-made  politician  can  be,  and 
how  unrighteous  in  his  dealings  with  other  countries,  is 

tin';'"l\'      ' "  t°  supposed 

that  a  ^  ale  professor  holds  a  brief  for  foreign  nations  as 
agamst  his  own,  so  we  may  take  it  that  the  indictment  of 
his  countrymen  in  the  matter  of  foreign  politics  is  a 
reasonable   presentment   of  the   case.      Two   of  the 
questions  which  he  offers  as  proof  that  the  American 
politician  IS  rash  and  unjust  are  questions  which  have 
deeply  concerned  ourselves.    There  was  the  question  of 
Behnng   Sea.      At   one    time    Russia   declared  that 
she  had  exclusn  e  rights  over  the  coasts  and  waters  of 
the  Behnng  Sea.    Neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United 
btates,  however,  admitted  these  rights  ;  and  in  the  treaty 
made  in  1824  between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
the   citizens  of  both   countries   were   made   free  in 
navigation  or  in  fishing,  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  which 
Behnng  Sea  forms  a  part.  Yet  in  the  face  of  these  protests 
against  Russia's   claim   to   exclusive   ownership,  the 
United  States  herself  made  claim  to  exclusive  owner- 
ship in  denying  the  rights  of  Great  Britain.  Upon 
what  grounds  did  she  make  this  claim  ?     The  thing 
reads  like  a  farcical  comedy,  for  the  States  made  this 
claim_  on  the  ground  that  she  had  bought  territory  from 
Russia  in  the  Behring  Sea,  and  therefore  she  inherited 
the   rights    of    Russia— the   very    rights    which  she 
aforetime  had  so  strenuously  denied  and  resisted.  Of 
course  when  the  whole  question  came  up  for  settlement 
by  arbitration  in  1893  this  preposterous  claim  of  the 
United  States  was  not  admitted,  but  the  incident  shows 
to  what  depths  of  unscrupulousness  the  Washino-ton 
politician    can    descend.      Another   of    his  favourite 
manoeuvres  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
of    1850.    The   chief    declaration   in    that   treaty  is 
that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  shall 
obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  nor  shall  one  or  the  other  fortify 
It  or  acquire   any  exclusive  privilege  in  it.    On  the 
contrary,  it  shall  be  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  two 
Governments,  and  its  neutrality  shall  be  guaranteed,  so 
that  It  may  for  ever  be  free  and  open.    That  is  surely  a 
very  definite  agreement,  yet  the  "Bosses"  who  direct 
the  politics  of  the  United  States,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  have  sought  diligently  to  shuffle  that  treaty  out 
of  sight.    For  what  reason  ?    Professor  Woolsey  in  this 
volume  states  the  reason  clearly.    "  There  is,"  he  says, 
"  a  darling  wish  entertained  by  some  for  which  no  price 
seems  too  dear.    Though  not  often  formulated  clearly, 
but  wrapped  rather  in  the  cerements  of  stately  words, 
this    wish    appears   to   be    for    an   exclusive   use  of 
the  Canal  by  the  navy  of  the  United  States  when 
a   belligerent.    Suppose,   for   example,    England  and 
this  country  to  be  at  war ;  then  our  ships  could  pass  the 
Canal,  could  mass  or  separate  for  attack  or  defence, 
while  her  ships  would  be  debarred.    The  value  of  such 
a  nght  IS  at  once  apparent."    In  pursuit  of  this  "  darling 
wish  "  the  politicians  have  sought  every  means  to  set 
aside  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
Secretary   Blaine   declared   that   the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  needed   modification  ;   Secretary  Frelinghuysen 
was  kind  enough  to  admit  that  there  was  such  a  treaty, 
but  declared  that  it  was  voidable  ;  and  in  Congress  a 
member  is  reported  to  have  said,  frankly,  "  I  would  be 
willing  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  England  from  obtaining 
control  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  or  from  interfering  in 
our  control  of  that  waterway." 

These  instances  of  reckless  and  unjust  methods  of 
dealing  in  foreign  affairs  show  how  dangerous  the  new 
path  in  foreign  politics  will  be  for  America,  and  also  how 
dangerous  it  may  prove  for  her  friends.  The  addresses 
and  lectures  in  this  volume  are  all  of  value  ;  but  perhaps 
their  chief  value  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  show  the 
normal  attitude  of  the  United  States  to  this  country 
before  the  spring  of  this  year.  And  that  attitude  is  one 
of  settled  hostility.  Professor  Woolsey  is  not  himself, 
as  we  have  said,  hostile  to  England  ;  on  the  contrary,  as 
in  the  Venezuelan  affair,  he  takes  strong  sides  with  Lord 
Salisbury  against  President  Cleveland.  But  the  hostility 
of  his    countrymen     to   England   comes    up  every- 
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wl.ere  \n  Lis  noIu.ik-  as  a  ll.in;;  to  IhUcmi  foi- 
sted Tc,  tUe  pecplo  ulu>  build  \n^h  u,K.n  tlu;  sudden 
£  I'ni'^^^l  Stales  for  tins  country.  U  Nvould 

;  ort  while  to  renuMuber  tbat  this  Ir.ondhness  >s  very 
sLrt  lived,  and  that  belund  it  is  a  century  of  hat.ed. 
No  that  the  people  of  the  States,  takuij;  >l^^''"^>"f'y- 
have  hated  Ihis  country;  but  the  pohcy  of  hen 
Goxernn.ent,  the  attitude  ot  the.r  pohticans  has  been 
persistently  unfriendly.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  th  s 
leep-set  unfriendliness  is  to  disappear  from  the  attitude 
nd  the  policy  of  the  political  bosses  at  W  ashiuKton  as 
ifithadneveV  been?  There  is  nothinf^  m  thisimpai- 
ti  d  statement  of  America's  foreign  policy  to  indicate  any 
achievement  cpi.te  so  miraculous;  therefore,  we  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  well-meamnj; 
sentimentalists  who  are  bewitched  with  the  dream  ot  an 
Anslo  Anierican  alliance. 
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l'L-Si:V,  THE  MAN  AND  THE  ECCLESIASTIC. 
*'  Spiritual  Letters  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey."  Edited 
^   by  Rev.  J.  O.  Johnston,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
Newbolt.    London:  Longmans.  1898. 

THE  conscientious,  if  somewhat  verbose,  biographers  of 
Dr.  Pusey  have  added  to  the  four  immense  volumes 
already  published  "a  necessary  supplement"  in  the  shape 
of  a  f^fth,  which,  if  by  comparison  it  may  be  considered 
slight  is  yet  a  substantial  addition  to  the  voluminous 
literature  of  the  Tractarian  movement.    The  fascination 
which  that  episode  in  our  Church  history  has  had  for  the 
educated  intellect  of  England   is   no  mean  evidence 
of  the  unusual  moral  stature  of  the  original  leaders 
Whether  in  the  retrospect  of  history  their  work  will 
be  judged  to  be  so  important  as   is   now  generally 
maintai'^ied  mav  be  questioned,  but  there  is  little  pro- 
bability that  the  present  estimate  of  their  characters  will 
be  changed.    Of  the  famous  trinity,  we  may,  perhaps, 
say  that  Newman  was  the  most  attractive,  Keble  the 
most  saintly,  and  Pusey  the  most  unworldly,  yet  all  three 
in  differing   measure  were  attractive  and  saintly  and 
unworldly.    The  last-named  was  certainly  the  most  con- 
siderable'of  the  three.    He  lacked  the  mysterious  charm 
of  the  Cardinal   and  the  divine  lucidity  of  the  sacred 
poet,  but  (to  borrow  the  words  of  Dean  Church)  "  he 
stood  out  yet  more  impressively  among  his  fellows  in  the 
lofty  elevation  and  simplicity  of  his  life,  the  blamelessness 
of  his  youth,  and  the  profound  devotion  of  his  manhood, 
to  which  the  family  sorrows  of  his  later  years,  and  the 
habits  which  grew   out  of  them,  added  a  stern  and 
solemn  interest."    Newman,  after  his  admission  to  the 
Roman  Communion,  had  little  influence.    For  many 
years  he  was  kept  in  the  background  by  his  ecclesi- 
astical superiors,  who  failed  to  appreciate  the  great- 
ness  of  their   conquest,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  remained  a  venerated  observer  rather  than  an  active 
figure   in   ecclesiastical   politics.     Keble   was  consti- 
tutionally unfitted  for  conflict,  and  though  he  loyally 
bore  his  share  of  the  burden,  men  did  not  generally  look 
to  him  for  guidance  and  help  when  the  disasters  of  1845 
and  1 85 1  fell  upon  the  movement.    It  was  Dr.  Pusey 
who  carried  the  weight  of  that  afflicting  crisis.    From  all 
quarters  the  doubting  and  distressed  turned  to  him  for 
direction,  and  not  in  vain.    He  rose  to  the  necessities  of 
the  time,  and  surrendered  himself  with  a  completeness  of 
de\  otion  which  has  never  been  excelled  to  the  task  of 
rallying  the  High  Church  party. 

This  volume  lifts  the  veil  from  the  private  correspond- 
ence of  the  most  conscientious  and  influential  spiritual 
director  of  the  century.  We  observe  with  astonishment 
the  range  of  his  counsels.  He  dilates  on  the  pettiest 
faults  of  girlish  vanity  not  less  gravely  than  on  the 
problems  ot  educated  scepticism  and  the  questions 
v.hich  decide  men's  spiritual  allegiance  to  Rome  or  to 
England.  He  writes  always  with  a  transparent  sincerity, 
a  "profound  conviction,  and  a  singularly  attractive 
affection.  Those  who  allow  themselves  to  condone  or 
echo  the  calumnies,  which  commonly  pass  current  with 
the  vulgar  when  the  subject  of  private  confession  is  under 
discussion,  should  find  in  this  book  the  rebuke  of  their 
uncharitable  credulity. 

In  writing  to  his  penitents,  Dr.  Pusey  discovers  to 
view  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  character. 
He  is  at  his  best  when  bereavement  is  to  be  consoled, 
or  presumpti<5n  censured,  or  wilfulness  restrained.  His 


sympathy,  insight,  and  wisdom  ar<-   truly  wondeirful. 
He     is    at    his    worst    when,    deserting    the  sure 
guidance  of  his  own  perceptions,  he  echoes  the  narrow 
and    fantastic   counsels   of  those   rigid  authorities  to 
whom  he  accorded  so  ample  a  respect.    He  bids  a 
penitent  check  a  tendency  to  pride  by  "  making  some 
picture  of  herself  to  herself,  as  of  a  body  in  which  each 
sin  was  a  foul,  loathsome   ulcer,"  and  adds  "  a  vain 
person  must  be  much  more  foul  in  the  sight  of  the  holy 
•m"els  "     In   the   same   letter,  he   rebukes  fondness 
for"  dress  by  quaintly  asking  "  What  is  all  dress  but  the 
fv'-leaves,  and  so  a  token  of  penitence  and  (jod's  pardon 
ot^  sinners?"    He  recommends  as  a  cure  for  laughing, 
meditation  on  Hell   in  its  most  material  sense;  He 
counsels  a  young  lady  "  five  times  during  any  evening 
spent  in  the  society  of  others"  to  collect  herself  with 
thought  of  "the  five  Blessed  Wounds;"  and  he  urges 
another  by  the  reflection  that  "  a  soul  in  grace  is  said  to 
be  so  beautiful  that  we  should  die  if  we  could  see  it. 
All  these  sayings  could  readily  transport  us  into  the  heart 
of  the  Middle  Ages.    This,  indeed,  is  the  truth  about 
Dr  Pusey     He  had  the  knowledge  of  the  19th  century 
and  the  mental  attitude  of  the  13th.    He  dealt  with  the 
exigencies  of  modern  life  in  thetemper  now  of  a  mediaeval 
schoolman,  now  of  a  monastic  saint.    He  poured  forth 
bewildering  masses  of  learning  on  the  least  considerable 
occasions.    His  Tract  on  Baptism,  a  solid  treatise  of 
400   pages   crammed   with   theological   and  patristic 
knowledge,  "was    written    to   save  a  Hebrew  pupil 
from    becoming    a    Dissenter    because    he    did  not 
believe  Baptismal  Regeneration."    His  credulity  was 
ingrained  and  extreme  ;  but  it  was  so  evidently  natural 
that  it  waked  comparatively  little  resentment.  He  alludes 
to  the  miracles  recorded  by  Bede  as  having  been  worked 
by  S.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  and  evidently  beheves 
them  (p.  68).    He  recommends,  as  a  remedy  against 
doubting  thoughts,  the  sign  of  the  Cross  on  the  forehead 
yvhich  "  has  great  power,  the  forehead  being  the  seat  ot 
thought ;  Satan  fears  it "  (p.   99)-    He  affirms  that, 
"through  the  Holy  Eucharist  bodily  cures  which  were 
above  nature  "  were  in  his  personal  knowledge  actually 
effected  (p.  206) ;  and  he  relates,  as  an  unquestioned  fact, 
that  S.  Peter  "  as  a  great  example  of  penitence,  all  his 
life  through,  wept  his  fall  at  every  cock-crowing'  {237). 
He  speaks  of  the  body  with  ascetical  contempt,  of  the 
"  self  "  with  absolute  loathing,  of  "  guardian  "  and  other 
angels  with  the  familiarity  of  undoubting  beliet,  of  Satan 
with  the  dread  of  realised  personal  danger.    In  a  word, 
he  is  in  mental  attitude  and  tone  cf  thought  frank  y 
mediaeval.      Such   a   man   could    never   have  really 
grappled  with  the  intellectual  difficulties  of  this  age,  tor 
he  neither   sympathised  with  nor  understood  them. 
From  the  entrenchments  of  undoubting  conviction  he 
looked  with  pitying  wonder  or  sorrowful  contempt  011 
the  sinful  vagaries  of  the  undisciplined  mmd.    He  met 
doubt  with  exhortation  to  repentance  ;  he  sometimes  con- 
descended to  show  cause  for  beliefs  which  were  to  him 
self-evidently  true,  but  he  never  really  discussed  the  objec- 
tions of  his  correspondents,  for  they  dealt  with  subjects 
too  sacred  for   the  freedom   of   discussion.  VVhere, 
however,  his  assumptions  were  conceded.  Dr.  Pusey 
was   a  counsellor  beyond  all   others  persuasive  and 
convincing,  and  commonly  he  was  consulted  by  those 
who    were    attracted    rather    than    repelled    by  his 
rigid  convictions.    A  large  part  of  the  book  before  us  is 
filled  with  arguments  designed  to  restrain  people  troni 
deserting  the  Church  of  England  for  the  communion  ot 
the  Church  of  Rome.    On  this  subject  Dr.  Pusey  was 
completely  at  home.    His  opponents  were  absolutely 
at  one  with  him  on  the  broad  principles.     They  diff^ered 
on  points  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  but  which 
were  essentially  secondary,  depending  on  inferences  from 
history,  interpretations  of   patristic  evidence,  and  so 
forth.    His  immense  knowledge,  his  close  reasoning, 
his  singular  self-restraint,  and  his  chivalrous  sincerity 
rendered  him  perhaps  the  most  formidable  antagonist  to 
Roman  pretensions  since  Jeremy  Taylor  led  the  cause. 
The  letters  here  printed  have  a  permanerit  value,  tor 
the  claims  they  criticise  and  reject  are  still  urged,  and 
—which  is  perhaps  more  astonishing— still  accepted.  Dr. 
Pusey  combined    great   practical   sagacity   with  his 
profound  religious  convictions.     Our  ritualists  might 
with  advantage  take  to  heart  the  earnest  and  repeated 
protests  against  ceremonial  extravagance  which  these 
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pages  contain.  -The  misery  is  with  the  pedantic 
copiers  of  Rome,-  I,e  wrote  in  1877.  "  Some  of  the 
clergy  seem  to  me  to  be  vying  with  one  another  who 
should  puzzle  their  people  most.  ...  The  neonle 
rj  rr f  ^'T"'  by  things  about  which  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  pedantry.  Why  should  people  say  '  Mass ' 
instead  of  the  Holy  Eucharist?''  Especially  he 
deprecated  the  contempt  of  Bishops  whi^h  then  as 
now  marked  the  extreme  clergy  of  every  school.  Reading 
rS...  ""'"""i  ''"'^  sorrowful  words,  we  cannot  a\'oid  the 

suffered  fr'  -^f  ''T'^  '""^^^  ^^^'^^^"t  '^ave 
suffered  from  the  discords  and  confusions  of  our  present 
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"  THE  GREAT  LORD  BURGHLEY." 

'l?ate^^S••'^BtMf^^^^/^^  Elizabethan 
statecratt.      By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  Author  of  "  The 

Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Editor  of  «  The 
Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Papers."    London  :  Nisbet! 

'THE  considerable  reputation  which  Major  Hume  made 
A      for  himself  by  "The  Courtships  of  Queen  ElTza 
beth  "  and  other  writings  on  the  most  complex  period 
m  English  history,  will  be  increased  by  "  The  Great 
Lord  Burghley."    His  orderly  narrative^and  strS 
forward  style,  never  embarrassed  by  the  intricacy  of  the 
plots  and  counter-plots  which  he  sets  himself  to  Unravel 
his  impartial  citation  of  evidence  that  tells  either  for  or 

SlTnbSfnr"  ^^"""^^"^  his  rather 

cold  abstinence  from  praise  or  censure,  f^rst  win  the 

fnUn  .^"^  ''''''  ^"t^'-^^t'    Of  those  who 

follow  his  treatment  of  a  highly  disputatious  theme! 
Dealing  with  matters  that  would  readily  lend  themselves 
o  moralising  rhetoric,  he  has  not  written  a  passage 
that  appeals  to  the  feelings  or  the  imagination.  ^  What 
he  gives  us  is  a  slowly-moving  cinematograph  of  history 
—photography  without  colours.  These  are  the  mprit<f 
as  they  are  the  limitations,  of  the  author's  wo  k  M^ 
Hume  IS  not  a  great  writer,  not  even  a  great  historSn 
but  he  IS  a  sound  and  trustworthy  scholar.  We  do  S 
mean-nor  would  he  claim-that  all  the  inferences  he 
suggests  are  to  be  accepted  as  authoritative.  In  many 
cases  he  exposes  the  gaps  in  his  own  argument,  and 
even  volunteers  data  which  justify  doubt,  or  poin  to  a 
ifrZ  he  contends  that 

the  ^  7    f'^M^''"  ^'th  compassing 

the  ruin  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  only  part 
of  the  charge  which  ,s  here  refuted  is  that  the  Lord 

I'lTc"  nol-'"'  ""q'^'I'^  but  those  of 

public  policy.  So  long  as  possible  he  modified  the 
rigours  of  her  confinement.  When  her  own  folly  and  the 
recklessness  of  her  partisans  caused  her  to  be  transferred 
from  the  mild  custody  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  severe 
invigi  ation  of  Amyas  Paulet,  he  still  tried  to  oblab 
no  HoflJ^     A        Z^y^^'d  captive.    This  kindliness, 

as  nn.  f  '.K  '"'1  ^''^"^^  t°  ^^^^^O"  him  almost 
as  one  of  themselves,  and  therefore  embittered  them 
against  h.m  when  they  found  him  unbending  in  hTs 
resolve  to  crush  her  cause.  They  have  this  much 
reason  on  their  side.  Although  hi  was  guilty  of  no 
perfidy  such  as  they  allege,  in  proposing  the  com- 
mission which  was  issued  for  her  trial  in  October,  1586, 
he  must  have  known  that  he  was  ensuring  her  condemna: 
on  I  was  a  packed  Commission,  and  it  held  a  mock 
trial.  Before  such  judges  as  Burghley  sent  to  Fotherin- 
gay,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had  about  as  much  chance  of 
a  fair  hearing  as  Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus 

But  this,  in  spite  of  all  the  controversies  on  the  subject, 
we  venture  to  say,  is  no  real  blot  on  Burghley's  fame 
Nothing  he  could  do  would  have  availed  to  save  a 
Allowed  L'"!-  °"  ^^^;-J«st'-"ction.  Nor  could  she  be 
allowed  to  live,  so  long  as  round  her  person  centred 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Queen,  the  Constitution,  and 
he  Religion  of  England.  These  Burghley  was  pled-ed 
to  defend,  and  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  t^e'to 
give  any  "  law  to  a  prisoner  whom  all  the  world  knew 
o  be  gui  ty  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  quit^ 
ZmAn'n^  ,^^"''f''hley's  having  taken  pa^rt  in 

the  mean  device  by  winch  Jilizabetli  and  her  principal 

r",;dium  T""  °"  ^"  ""happy  subordinate 

the  odium  of  carrying  out  the  death  sentence.    It  is 

order.  1.  .''''''°"  '^''''^  ''•^"^  "°'hing  but  execute  his 
orders,  yet  he  was  cast  into  the  Tower,  deprived  of 


always  '  brought  her  to  her  beanngs.''  S-flJlev 
was  "not  a  generous  man."  On  the  "other  Wd  he 
had  no  love  of  cruelty  for  its  own  sake,  and  throughout 
his  career  was  the  most  placable  of  me^  so  long  as  Ws 
own  position  was  not  endangered.  In  1.70  he  h^d 
good  cause  of  resentment  against  Norfolk,^^and  eve 
some  reason  for  wishing  him  put  out  of  the  way  Bu 
he  took  advantage  of  the  Plague  to  intercede  w  th  the 
Queen  for  the  prisoner's  release,  and  his  good  offices 
were  warmly  acknowledged.     On  the  other  hand  £ 

Ind     h7T-  17  ^'^T  ^g^^"^*  Northum'b  r! 

land  He  msis  ed  on  the  conspirator  being  beheaded 
much  agamst  the  wishes  of  Elizabeth  and  amid  "  the 
lamentations  of  a  great  populace,  who  loved  Wm  abo  e 

easily  to  Burghley  than  severity,  but  nothing  was 
allowed  o  interfere  with  the  interests  of  his  Mfstress 
his  country,  and  his  ambition.  Of  the  three  it  ilS 
always  easy  to  decide  which  he  ranked  first.  ProbaWy 
he  Identified  them  m  his  own  mind.  And,  though  e 
enriched  himself  and  clung  tenaciously  to  power  it 
would  be  impossible  to  point  to  a  single  occasioTIn  his 
long  career  when  he  sacrificed  public%o  personal  en 
If  this  IS  not  the  purest  type  of  exalted  patriotism  it  is 
a  fair  working  imitatfon-the  nearest  approach  to  the 
real  thing  which  would  have  been  understood  by  e 
politicians  of  his  own  time.  ' 

In  the  age  of  almost  universal  venality  he  was  abso-  ' 
lutely  mcorruptible,  and  it  was  to  this  quality,  as  mudi 
as  to  his  cool  shrewdness,  that  he  was  indebL  foT  the 
unwavering  confidence   of  Elizabeth.    She  quarrelled 
wi  h  him,  rebelled  against  his  advice,  and  sli^Med  h^ 
both  in  pubhc  and  private,  but  she  never  intended  to 
break  with  him  finally.    With  all  her  levity  anrfickle 
ness,  she   understood  his  superiority  to  the  gay  and 

him  When  for  a  time  she  followed  the  counsels  of  a 
Dudley  or  an  Essex  or  a  Raleigh,  it  was  more  from  a 
womanlike  desire  to  show  that  she  had  a  will  of  lier 
own  than  because  she  had  lost  confidence  in  her  Lord 
Treasurer.  Yet  she  might  have  been  excused  for  re^ 
garding  him  with  a  certain  amount  of  distrust.  He  h-ul 
behaved  very  shabbily  to  her  while  she  was  still  a 
Princess.  She  could  scarcely  have  forgotten  that 
Wdham  Cecil  in  1553  had  put  his  name  to  the 
docunient  under  which  she  and  her  sister  were  disin- 
herited, and  pledged  his  oath  to  carry  out  that  settle- 
ment. Nor  was  she  likely  to  have  her  opinion  of  his 
fortitude  strengthened  by  the  paltry  and  quibblin- 
submission  in  which,  after  the  accession  of  Mary  lie 
attempted  to  exculpate  himself.    So  far  as  it  proved  an  v- 

A  P'-S''^'^  ^^^^      ^""^  P'^y^"g  false  to  both  sides. 

As  Major  Hume  observes,  "  The  first  consideration  for 
William   Cecil  was   not  unnaturally  William  Cecil 
head."    Nor  can  she  have  believed  very  much  in  t!u' 
Protestant  principles-though  they  were  as  sincere  a. 
her  own— of  the  man   who  in  her  sister's  reign  had 
openly  conformed  to  the  observances  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.    But  if  the  Minister  was  sly,  so  was  t'u^ 
Sovereign,  and,  as  neither  of  them  entertained  \inv 
preference  for  rectitude,  they  seem  to  have  respeclod 
rather  than  mistrusted  each  other  on  account  ot  their 
common  quality.    A  trick  or  a  lie  was  only  blamed  i„ 
those  days  if  it  failed— like  finessing  at  whist.  Even  xvili, 
our  modern  conception  of  public  morality  as  being  ,  ; 
least  similar  in  kind  to  private  duty,  we  are  unable  i', 
read  this  tortuous  record  of  plots  and  intrigues  withoi  i 
a  certain  satisfaction  in  seeing  that  when  the  Engli^-, 
statesman  took  a  hand  in  the  game  he  played  it  belU  r 
than  any  of  the  Papal  legates  and  Spanish  or  Frencli 
ambassadors,   and    that   the  spies  and  secret  a<^ei.ts 
employed  on  behalf  ot  Elizabeth  were  more  than  a 
match    for    those    in     the    service   of     Philip  .-.nl 
Henry  HI.    It  was  Burghley's  one  unwavering  pol icy 
in  aJi  his  manifold  negotiations,  to  play  ofif  Pra^i^ 
against  Spam,  to  prevent  them  from  making  comf^-^tv 
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.  Ui'^e  against  ICn^'laiul.  and  u>  keep  the  l-unu-r  lio.u 
uettinL'  possession  of  llu>  Low  t  oiiiUncs.  Uc  was 
anxun7s.  the.cfou-,  to  n.aintain  at   least   an   ex  ema 

enclship   with    the    latter.      •riuniKh    he    dared  no 
oixM.lv  oppose,    he   combated,    with    ail    the  nuhree 
nleans  in  his  power,  the  p.-ovocatixe  polu)'  p.aet.sed 
i,v  the  leaders  of  the  ultra- Protestant  party.     1  he  detea 
.,f  the  Spanish  Armada,  ihouKh  he  had  wi>iked  hard 
to  prepare  the  country  for  conflict  when  peace  could  no 
lon-er  be  maintained,  was  no  victory  tor  lUn-hlev,  and 
his'last  hours  were  spent,  as  Major  Hume  rc'cords,  m 
irvi.itr  to  bring  about  peace  with  Spam. 

'It  is  .10  slii^ht  achievement  of  the  author  that  in  so 
fully  describing  the  complicated  politics  of  the  period  he 
has  not  obliterated  the  characteristics  of  the  man  whose 
life  he  has  written.  Though  so  nmch  of  the  book  is 
liistorv,  it  is  also  a  remarkably  good  biography  :  the 
backo-round  does  not  o^•ershadow  the  central  hgure. 
On  the  one  hand  of  Cecil  the  gyand  seigneur,  the  princely 
entertainer,  the  patron  of  learning,  the  amateur  o 
oardening,  and  on  the  otlier  of  Cecil  the  invalid  tortured 
with  chronic  gout,  the  distressed  father  of  a  scapegrace 
son,  the  master  of  the  household  checking  the  expendi- 
ture and  controlling  the  minutest  details  of  his  vast 
establishments,  we  are  presented  with  as  vivid  a  picture 
as  of  the  statesman  struggling  to  preserve  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country  and  to  maintain,  against  rivals  as 
unscrupulous  as  himself,  his  place  by  the  side  of  a  hckle 
aad  flighty  Mistress. 


EARLY  CHRISTIANITY. 

•<  Apostolic  Christianity  :  Notes  and  Inferences  mainly 
based  on  S.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians." 
Bv  H.  Hensley  Henson,  B.D.  London:  Methuen 
and  Co.,  1898. 

MR  HENSON  is  convinced  that  the  power  of  the 
pulpit  is  declining,  partly  through  the  competi- 
tion of  other  appeals  to  the  tastes  and  interests  of 
the  laity,  whether  religious  or  non-religious,  partly 
because  the  multiplicity  of  parochial  duties  leaves  the 
parish  priest  less  time  than  of  old  for  the  preparation 
and  study  which  are  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
any  preaching  that  is  to  be  of  use  to  modern  congrega- 
tions.    Other   means,   therefore— informal  lectures, 
.private  conferences,  popular  handbooks— must  be  em- 
ployed to  bring  before  laymen  the  information  which 
they  do  not  care  to  hear  in  sermons,  or  which,  if  they 
<lid  care,  they  would  not  hear  in  one  sermon  out  of  a 
hundred.     The  present  volume,  which  has  grown  out 
<  f  a  series  of  addresses  to  men's  classes,  is  an  attempt 
to  give  such  an  account  of  the  organization  and  life  of 
the  Church  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  as  shall  be 
intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reading  public,  and  yet 
assimilate    and    reproduce    the    large    amount  of 
additional    knowledge   with   which   the   labours  of 
recent  students  have  presented  us.    Mr.  Henson  does 
I  iot  profess  to  give  us  the  results  of  original  research 
so  much  as  to  popularise  what  must  otherwise  be 
sought  for  in  the  larger  works  of  Renan  (but  why  does 
he  "call    him    "  Renan  ?"),   Weizsacker(    and  why 
•'  Weizacker  ?"),  Godet,  Hort,  Lightfoot,  and  others. 

The  result  is  a  very  vigorous  and  interesting  little 
volume.  We  have  first  a  description  of  the  Apostolic 
L^cclesia,  its  dependence  in  organization  on  the  Jewish 
e^ynagogue,  its  disciplinary  powers,  the  limits  of  its 
autonomy.  Then  a  discussion  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
.  nd  the  light  they  throw  on  the  formation  of  the  early 
Christian  communities,  and  especially  the  Corinthian 
Church.  Then  follows  a  consideration  of  the  Creeds 
and  Sacraments  of  the  primitive  Church,  "what  the 
f.rst  Christians  thought  about  Christ,"  and  what. 
Baptism  and  the  Holy  Communion  must  have  meant 
to  them  Lastly  comes  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  primitive  organization,  the  ministry,  public  worship, 
the  position  of  women  in  the  Church,  Apostolic  finance, 
and  the  miraculous  ^gifts  in  the  Apostolic  age.  This 
brings  us  to  "Conclusions,"  but  not  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  for  there  are  four  short  appendices,  on  St, 
Paul's  teaching  at  Corinth,  Apostolic  Succession, 
Confession,  and  Celibacy,  after  which  are  printed  two 
sermons  on  the  administration  of  baptism  in  large 
towns,  and  on  the  social  influence  of  Christianity. 
Mr.  Henson  writes  in  the  spirit  of  an  earnest  High 


Churchman  who  is  vet  willing,  nay  eager,  to  accept 
what  he  thinks  lobe  the  sure  rcsullsol  modern  criticism, 
and  to  ...od.fy  old  traditions  by  them.  I  Ic  claims  New 
Testament  authority  for  infant  baptism  (p.  141  f-)  J 
strongly  deprecates  evening  communion,  as  violating 
"  the  settled  custom  of  the  Church  through  eighteen 
centuries"  (p.  15H)  ;  and  on  the  Christian  Ministry 
holds  that  "  in  face  of  the  evidence  of  the  Acts  and  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  it  seems  difhcult  todeny  that  the  notion 
of  transiuitting  ministerial  authority  by  a  formal  act  of 
ordination  was  established  in  the  earliest  Church. 
From  these  premisses  the  conclusion  of  episcopacy 
would  seem  to  be  as  logically  irresistible  as  it  has  been 
historically  evident  "  (p.  14). 

Yet  he  is  willing  to  interpret  the  Pentecostal  gift  ot 
tongues  as  identical  with  the  "tongues"  mentioned  .n 
I  Cor.  xii.-xiv.  as  a  xapicraa  (why  is  it  so  often  printed 
Xo^fio-iMO'.?  and  why  on  p.  21  do  we  have  x^-f''^!"-"-'"-)' 
and  as  being  an  ecstatic  utterance,  not  a  power  of 
speaking  divers  languages.  The  account  in  Acts  11. 
"  represents  a  developed  tradition  of  the  history,  rather 
than  the  history  itself"  (p.  218) ;  and  he  is  disposed  to 
grant  that  tliere  may  have  been  a  similar  development 
of  tradition  as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Acts  v. 
12-16,  xix.,  II,  12  (p.  229).  Yet,  with  all  his  criticism, 
his  attitude  towards  his  Bible  is  one  of  deep  reverence 
and  loyal  faith.  u   u  ^ 

The  early  chapters  of  the  book  seem  to  us  the  best, 
and  those  on  the  doctrine  and  sacraments  of  the 
Church  to  be  the  weakest.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any 
shrinking  from  difficult  problems,  or  consciously 
superhcial  treatment  of  them,  but  several  of  the 
chapters  give  one  the  impression  of  leaving  off  in  the 
middle.  We  begin  what  seems  to  be  a  long  and  full 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  just  as  we  are  getting 
well  into  it  the  chapter  stops.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  four  appendices,  and  of  the  latter  of  the  two 
sermons.  . 

This  we  suppose  means  haste  ;  and  there  are  other 
si^ns  that  the  book  has  been  put  together  without 
sufficient  care.  It  is  a  small  book,  yet  it  is  laid  out  on 
lines  only  suitable  to  a  large  one.  It  is  m  four  parts, 
and  there  are  four  first  chapters  in  less  than  300  pages  ; 
the  "preliminary  data"  are  placed  in  the  second 
part,  and  we  cannot  discover  any  principle  in  the 
arrangement  of  chapters  in  part  iv.  There  are  care- 
less statements,  as  that  "nowhere  in  the  Pauline 
writings  are  the  presbyters  or  elders  mentioned 
(p  192  ;  has  Mr.  Henson  forgotten  i  Tim.  v.  17-19, 
and  Titus  i,  5  ?).  The  proof  sheets  needed  an  extra 
revision.  We  all  know  of  the  iniquities  of  compositors, 
but  their  most  humorous  mood  would  have  left  this 
book  in  a  very  different  condition  if  the  author  him- 
self had  done  his  duty  by  his  proof  sheets.  There  is 
hardly  a  line  of  Greek  in  which  there  is  not  an  accent 
misplaced  or  omitted. 


"  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ENGLAND." 

"  The  Foundations  of  England."  By  Sir  James  Ramsay, 

Bart.  2  vols.  Swan  Sonnenschein.  1898. 
OIR  JAMES  RAMSAY  has  taken  in  hand  a  labour  of 
O  no  mean  sort  in  proposing  to  digest  into  some  eleven 
hundred  pages  the  whole  history  of  England  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Stephen.  His  "  foundations, 
too,  go  very  deep,  for  the  opening  chapters  of  volume  i 
take  us  back  to  Pytheas,  polyandry,  and  the  Tuath  f>a 
Danaan.  On  the  whole,  the  book  shows  a  laudable 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  sources  of  our  early  history, 
and  to  keep  level  with  the  latest  theories  of  modern  com- 
mentators upon  them.  Sometimes  Sir  James  is  even  a 
little  too  ready  to  pick  up  the  theory  of  yesterday  before 
it  has  been  fully  tested  ;  some  of  Professor  Rhys  s  and 
Mr.  Horace  Round's  views,  which  he  incorporates,  have 
still  to  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  , 

With  the  Pre-Roman  chapters  of  tne  work  we  have 
neither  space  nor  tmie  to  deal.  Celtic  archaeologists  are 
the  most  difficult  of  men  to  bring  into  hne,  and  of  those 
competent  to  criticise  them  no  two  seem  to  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  In  Roman  Britain  we  are  on  firmer 
ground,  though  still  much  encompassed  by  the  mists 
raised   by   the    geographical   ignorance    of  classical 
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writers,  and  distracted  Iiy  the  Avill-of-the-wisp  lights 
shown  by  modern  antiquaries,  each  of  whom  is 
anxious  to  localise  a  Roman  site  in  his  own 
back  garden,  after  the  manner  of  their  spiritual  father 
Monkbarns.  Sir  James  Ramsay  is  at  his  best  in  dealing 
with  the  campaigns  of  Agricola  and  Severus  in  Caledonia 
his  plan  of  following  out  their  marches  by  means  of  the 
existing  Roman  camps  seems  to  give  good  results,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  his  identification  of 
the  site  of  the  battle  of  Mons  Groupius  (why  not 
Graupius  ?)  near  Delvine.  On  the  matter  of  the  great 
.Northumbrian  wall  he  is  less  satisfactory  :  he  holds  that 
the  which  cuts  across  the  Tyneside  moors  is  the 

work  ot  Hardian,  but  that  the  stone  wall  which  runs 
parallel  to  it  must  be  ascribed  to  Severus.  This  con- 
clusion he  rests  (p.  79)  on  the  statement  that  the 
vallum  and  wall  sometimes  come  into  actual  contact,  and 
that  in  such  cases  (as  for  example  at  Wall  Bowers)  the 
wall  overrides  the  vallum.  This  allegation  has  the 
misfortune  not  to  be  true :  the  excavations  of  the 
Cumberland  Archaeological  Society  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  have  conclusively  shown  that  the 
vallum  never  touches  or  infringes  on  the  wall.  Sir  Tames 
has  evidently  not  read  Mr.  Haverfield's  long  reports  on 
the  subject,  published  at  intervals  during  the  last  four 
years.  The  real  solution  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
structures  is  undoubtedly  that  which  is  given,  with 
apparent  disapproval,  at  the  bottom  of  page  79— viz 
that  the  vallum  was  a  purely  non-military  work,  probably 
a  provincial  frontier-ditch,  and  must  not  be  placed  in 
any  tactical  relation  whatever  with  the  stone  wall  In 
this  section,  by  the  way,  the  two  distressing  misprints  of 
Pons  CEhi  and  Carranbrough,  for  Pons  ^liiand  Carraw- 
burgh  will  puzzle  some  readers. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  in  Chapter  VI.  some  traces  of 
the  mahgn  influence  of  the  forged  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
whose  inventions  have  done  so  much  permanent  harm  to 
English  research  on  Roman  subjects.    Sir  James  holds 
that  "  It  IS  generally  agreed  that  Britannia  Prima  lay  to 
the  south  of  the  Thames  Valley,  answering  to  the  later 
Wessex  ;  that  Britannia  Secunda  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
bevern;  tlavia   Casanensis    would  extend  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Humber,  and  Maxima  Cassariensis  from 
the  Humber  to  the  Wall.-    This  is  "pure  Richard"- 
no  one  knows  anything  about  the  position  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, s.ive  one  single  fact,  which  came  to  light  some 
hve  yeirs  ago.    This  fact  is  that  Cirencester  was  in 
Britamia  Prima,  since  a  dedicatory  inscription  by  the 
governo  -  of  that  region  has  been  dug  up  there.    But  by 
Sir  James  "  general  agreement  "  Cirencester,  being  well 
north    of  the   Thames,  should   have  been  in  Flavia 
Caesariensis.     It  is  true  that  English-made  maps  of 
Britain  generally  give  the  arrangement  quoted  by  our 

f.^D   ['  •  }^'^  entirely    from  employing 

Richard    either  at  first  or  at  second  hand. 

Sir  James  gives  a  very  fair  account  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  conquest,  making  great  play  with  Gildas  and 
Nennius,  who  since  his  "  vindication  "  in  Zinmier's  solid 
but  iJl-arranged  work,  enjoys  a  greater  reputation  than  ot 
Old.     1  he  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is,  however,  still  used 
with  somewhat  over-great  freedom.    A  word  of  caution 
should  have  been  inserted  when  the  tale  of  the  conquest 
ol  Wessex  by  the  Gewissas  was  related.    Cerdic  and 
Cynric  seem  to  be  accepted  as  perfectly  genuine  Saxon 
ealdormen  in  spite  of  their  purely  Celtic  names,  and  the 
tact  that  they  are  quite  unknown  to  Bede,  the  one 
authority   that  we    can  trust.     Our   author   has  his 
doubts  about  their  alleged   companions,  "Port"  and 
VVightgar,"  whose  names  are  a  little  too  suggestive  of 
I  ortus  and  Vectis.    But  he  does  not  seem  to  notice 
that   Cerdic  and  Cynric  may  be,  like  the  other  two 
Princes  improvised  from  British  place-names.    It  is  as 
ikely  that  Cerdic's  name  was  derived  from  the  well- 
knovyn  Hampshire  "  Cerdicesbeorg "  as  that  the  place 
owed  Its  name  to  a  Saxon  hero  with  a  Welsh  name.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  all  Wessex  history  before  the  days  of 
Cwichelni  and  Kenwalch  (for  whom  Bede  vouches)  is 
very  dark  and  doubtful.    The  family  traditions  of  King 
Alfred  s  ancestors  had  been  given  long  enough  time  to 
grow  wholly  untrustworthy,  before  they  were  written 
down  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

Since  we  have  fallen  to  talking  of  names,  we  may, 
perhaps  ask  where  Sir  James  gets  his  odd  form  of 
Ceonwulf  for  Offa  s  successor  as  King  of  Mercia.  As 
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the  naine  is  so  spelt  five  times  on  pp.  19-20,  and  also  in 
the  index,  we  presume  that  it  cannot  be  a  mere  misprint 
Wolfhere  is  another  very  odd  version  of  the  name  of  a 
Me  cian  kmg.  Coenred,  a  third  monarch  of  the  same 
realm  can  hardly  liave  corresponded  with  Charles  the 
Great  (p-  221),  as  he  abdicated  in  709,  and  the  great 
Frank  did  not  ascend  the  throne  till  768.  An  enuX 
unfounded  statement  is  that  Oswiu  was  the  ^  first 
English  king  to  be  canonised  (p.  195)  ;  not  only  is  he 
never  spoken  of  as  a  saint,  but  his  predecessor,  Oswald 
undoubtedly  was  generally  so  called,  from  within  a  few 
years  of  his  death  (Bede  III.,  12,  &c.).  It  is  astonishing 
to  hnd  on  page  504  the  statement  that  Edward  the 
Confessor  was  "  apparently  an  Albino,"  founded  on  the 
description  of  him  in  the  "  Vita  .Edwardi,"  where  he  is 
spoken  of  as  having  milk-white  hair  and  beard  in  his 
later  years. 

In  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  Sir 
James  Ramsay  follows  Mr.  Horace  Round  in  reiertin- 
the  theory  that  the  English  protected  their  position  by  a 
palisade.    But  Mr.  Round  will  not  be  pleased  to  see 

.1!  .  w'P^  ^^""7^^  ^"  ^"^^  the  name  Senlac,  and 
holds  that  Wace  clearly  describes  a  palisade,  though  he 
thinks  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  such  structure  was 
reared  on  the  hillside.  Sir  James  has  a  theory  of  his 
own  as  to  the  English  formation  at  the  great  battle- 
viz  that  they  were  drawn  up  in  three  sides  of  a  square, 
with  one  angle  facing  south-eastward  and  another  south- 
westward  (p.  26,  vol.  ii.).  He  thinks  that  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  clearly  "  depicts  an  angle,  with  Normans 
attacking  on  two  sides  and  the  English  archers  shooting 
through  the  break  at  the  angle."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  only  one  English  archer  in  the  whole  work.  But 
every  one  can  find  in  the  primitive  drawing  of  the  tapestry 
that  which  he  wishes  to  see.  We  know  students  who 
have  discovered  in  it  the  palisade  itself,  in  one  of  the 
strange  twisted  ornaments  which  separate  scene  and 
scene;  others  have  detected  a  "  perfect  shield-wall"  to 
their  own  full  satisfaction. 

Battles  indeed  are  not  Sir  James'  strong  point ;  he 
has  completely  misconceived  Tenchebrai,  the  battle  of 
the  Standard,  and  the  first  battle  of  Lincoln.    In  the 
last-named  he  places  each  army  in  three  lines,  yet  makes 
the  first  line  of  each  fight  the  first  line  of  the  other,  then 
the  two  second  lines  engage.    Obviously  this  could  not 
take  place  ;  the  defeated  front  corps  of  Stephen's  army 
must  have  been  driven  back  on  to  the  second  corps  if 
the  latter  had  been  directly  in  its  rear.    Yet  we  know 
that  this  second   body  under  Albemarle  and  William 
of  Ypres  fought  a  separate  fight  of  its  own,  not  with 
Gloucester  s  victorious  first  line,  but  with  another  part 
of  his  host,  led  by  the  Earl  of  Chester. 
_   It  is  a  pity  that  a  work  of  real  research  and  admirable 
industry  should  be  disfigured  by  so  many  slips  and  mis- 
conceptions.   We  wish  that  we  could  find  it  in  our 
power  to  give  a  more  favourable  verdict  on  a  book 
undertaken  in  the  right  spirit,  and  generally  carried  out 
on  the  right  methods. 


A    MAKER    OF  COLONIES. 

"Edward   Gibbon   Wakefield:   the  Colonisation  of 
South   Australia   and   New  Zealand."     By  R 
Garnett,    C.B.,    LL.D.      Builders    of  Greater 
Britain  Series.    London  :  Unwin.  1898. 

PDWARD  GIBBON  WAKEFIELD,  as  Dr.  Gar* 
^  nett  says,  "  is  our  best  example  of  a  type  of 
heroism  uncatalogued  by  Carlyle,  the  Hero  as  Colony- 
maker."  If  the  "  Builders  of  Greater  Britain  "  Series 
had  been  less  excellent  than  it  has  proved,  this 
biography  would  by  itself  go  far  to  render  it  note- 
worthy. Wakefield's  career  in  parts  was  as  wildly 
romantic  as  any  conceived  by  sensational  novelist  ; 
in  others  it  was  as  pregnant  of  public  good  as 
the  most  daring  philanthropic  statesmanship  could 
desire. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  commonplace  about 
Wakefield.  His  conduct  was  probably  the  result 
of  heredity.  He  came  of  a  family  "  possessed 
of  a  fine,  irregular  genius  for  marriage,"  and 
"was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  aggiessive 
philanthropy."  His  youth  was  erratic.  He  was  a 
gay  and  irresponsible  young  man  about  town.  He 
tempered  his  vagaries  by  a  mild  ambition  to  shine  in 
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wbat  Pl  vco  the  pliilosophicalaiul  Radical  tailor  of  Char- 
uic  Cross,  called  that  "  rascally  c-mployment '  -diplo- 
nncv     Wakefield  eloped  with  a  ^vard  in  Chancery 
when  he  was  twenty.    After  a  brief  spel   of  happy 
married  life  his  wife  died  in  giving  buth  to  their 
second  child.    Devoted  to  his  son  and  daughter  he 
was  in  1S26  the  principal  in  an  exploit  which  would  be 
incredible  were   it   net    proved    beyond    all  ques- 
tion.    Some  of  his  friends  were  anxious  that  he  should 
eo  into  Parliament  as  representative  of  Macclesheld. 
To  enable  him  to  secure  the  seat  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary that  he  should  marry  Miss  Ethel  Turner,  the 
dau'-hter  of  a  wealthy  Cheshire  manufacturer.  But 
Wakefield  did  not  even  know  Miss  Turner,  who  was 
a  mere  girl  at  school.    A  plot  was  concocted  by  wluch 
a  friend  of  Wakefield's  assumed  the  guise  of  a  doctor, 
called  at  the  school  and  got  the  girl  away  on  the 
pretext  that  her   mother  was   very  ill.  Wakefield 
met  Miss  Turner  on  the  road.    She  was  then  told  that 
her  mother  was  all  right,  but  that  her  father  was  on 
the   verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  family  position 
could   only  be  saved    by   his   daughter's  marriage 
with  Wakefield.     The  matter-of-fact  manner  m  which 
Miss    Turner    took    the  whole   thing    is    not  the 
least  amazing  part  of  it.   They  proceeded  to  Gretna 
Green,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  gone  through, 
"Wakefield   promising  that   the   union   should  be 
nominal  until  he  had  taught  her  to  love  him."  Long 
before  that   could  be    accomplished,   the  strangely 
wedded    pair   were    caught    in    Calais,   the  lady 
renounced  her  abductor,  and  Wakefield  returned  to 
England  to  be  tried  for  the  escapade  and  sentenced  to 
three  years'  imprisonment  in  Newgate.    No  doubt  he 
spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  that  if  any  man  had 
behaved  to  his  daughter  as  he  had  behaved  to  Ethel 
Turner,  he  would  have  shot  him. 

For  Wakefield,  Newgate  proved  a  true  reforma- 
tory.   He  went  there  a  man  of  fashion  and  "  a  good- 
for-nothing,"  as  Place  called  him  ;  and  if  ever  man  rose 
on   stepping   stones    of   his   dead    self,  Wakefield 
did.     "  It    would    have   appeared    the  wildest  of 
prophecies,"    Dr.  Garnett  observes,  "had  any  one 
told  the  crowds  that  watched  him  withdraw  from  the 
dock  or  from  before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that  within  eleven  years  the  convicted  offender  would 
go  forth   as  the   confidential   adviser   of  a  British 
pro-consul  charged  to  reconcile  a  great  disaffected 
dependency  to  the  Empire ;  that  in  aiding  to  accompUsh 
this  end  he  would  lay  down  principles  which  would  all 
but  extinguish  colonial  disaffection  in  the  future  ;  that 
his  ideas  would  create  one  colony  and  his  daring  action 
preserve  another ;  that  senators  and  statesmen  would 
honour  him  as  a  superior,  or  contend  with  him  as  an 
equal ;  that  almost  his  last  exertions  would  be  devoted 
to  co-operation  with  philanthropists  and  ecclesiastics 
in  the  establishment  of  a  model  colony."  Wakefield 
conceived  his  great  ideas  of  colonisation— ideas  that 
revolutionised  the  very  principles  of  colonisation  for 
all  time— in  prison.    In  these  days  few,  if  any,  know  of 
Wakefield,  the  adventurer  ;  but  the   least  informed 
should  know  of  him  as  the  revolutionist  of  our  colonial 
system.     In  the  gloomy  precincts   of  Newgate  he 
worked   out   for  himself  the  problem   of  relieving 
congested   centres  of  population   at   home   and  of 
peopling  the  splendid  wastes  of  Australasia  with  hardy 
and  worthy  men  and  women,  destined  to  create  other 
Britains   under    other    skies.     Australia   and  New 
Zealand,  at  the  time  that  Wakefield  was  in  gaol,  were 
the  homes  largely  of  transported  convicts  and  others 
who  should  have  been  convicts.    Whole  countries  were 
in  the  possession  of  beech-combers,  squatters,  canni- 
bals,  and   escaped   gaol-birds.    Wakefield  opposed 
transportation,  and  denounced  the  uncontrolled  acqui- 
sition of  unnumbered  acres  in  the  colonies  by  one 
man  for  a  mere  song.    He  proposed  that  a  sufficient 
price   should   be  put   upon   every  acre  sold,  and 
that  the  money  realised  should  go  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  emigration  fund.     He  elaborated  these 
ideas  with  a  literary  skill  which  left  little  to  be  desired, 
and  he  was  tireless  in  his  efforts    to  educate  his 
countrymen  to  a  proper  conception  of  them. 

Dr.  Garnett  raises  a  highly  controversial  point  in 
claiming  that  Wakefield,  and  not  George  Fife  Angas, 
was  the  real  father  of  South  Australia.    The  truth 


seems  to  be  that  Wakefield  in  the  making  of  that 
colony  was  the  architect,  whilst  Angas  wastli';  builder. 
In  any  case,  Wakefield  nhowcd  South  Australia  the 
way  to  prosperity.     He  went  to  Canada  with  Lord 
Durham  on  his   famous  mission,  and  ha(l  a  imich 
larger  share  than  tlic  world  is  aware,  in  .securing  for  the 
colonies  the  right  of  self-government,  a  concession 
which  saved  the  Empire  from  a  repetition  of  the 
troubles  of  1776.    Lord  Durham's  famous  report  was 
largely  inspired  by  Wakefield.    From  Canada  Wake- 
field turned  his  attention  to  New  Zealand.  The  history 
of  the  New  Zealand  Company  was  chequered  and 
intricate;   but  the  company   rendered   the  Empire 
enormous  service,  and  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.     When  Wakefield   resigned,  its  difficulties 
increased  apace.    He  has  been  charged  with  leaving  a 
sinking  ship,  and  we  are  glad  to  glean  from  data  given 
by  Dr.  Garnett  that  the  charge  is  unfounded.  He 
resigned  only  when  paralysis  left  him  no  alternative. 
The^hours  of  the  company  were  probably  in  any  case 
numbered.     Many  of  the   charges   and  allegations 
a^^ainst  it  were  untrue,  some  very  illogical,  all  were 
unreasonable.   "  The  company,"  said  Wakefield,  "  was 
founded  bv  men  with  great  souls  and  little  pockets,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  men  with  great  pockets  and  little 
souls."    Wakefield   threw  himself  into  the  work  of 
reorganising  our   colonial  system  with  all  the  more 
zest     because     his     imprisonment     stopped  his 
entering    Parliament.     Whether    he    would  have 
done   his    country    the   same   signal  service    as  a 
member,  no    one    can    say.    He  might  even  have 
become  a  Colonial  Minister,  and  his  nascent  schemes 
would  in  that  event  probably  have  been  strangled  by 
red  tape     As  a  listener  in  the  galleries  of  one  of  the 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  he  must  often  have  chafed 
under  his  disability,  when  opponents,  or  friends  whom 
he  had  crammed  for  purposes  of  debate,  went  astray 
on  colonial  questions.    Ethel  Turner,  as  Dr.  Garnett 
suggests,  was  indeed  avenged!  Wakefield  was  a  vigorous, 
hard-headed,  liberal-minded,  optimistic  patriot.  "Perish 
the  miserable  despondency,"  he  said,  "  of  those  who 
contend  that  the  decline  and  fall  of  England  have 
commenced,  and  that  her  bright  day  of  prosperity, 
virtue,  happiness,  and  glory  has   passed  away  tor 
ever  "    That  the  pessimistic  forebodings  he  was  think- 
ing of  have  been  dispelled  is  beyond  question  largely 
due  to  Wakefield's  own  efforts. 

IN  MALAYA. 
"  Camping  and  Tramping  in  Malaya."    By  Ambrose 
B.  Rathbone,  F.R.G.S.    London  :  Sonnenschein, 
1898. 

MALAYA  was  spoken  of  a  year  or  two  ago  as  a 
corner  of  the  East  so  remote  that  the  rest  of  the 
East  was  hardly  aware  of  its  existence.    In  the  West, 
until  quite  recently,  ignorance  regarding  the  peninsula 
and  its  people  was  almost  as  dense  as  that  in  Malaya 
with   regard  to   the   white  man.    Gradually,  how- 
ever they  have  become  better  known  to  each  other. 
Whilst   British   administration  has    succeeded  un- 
obtrusively, and  without  an  excess  of  heroics  or  red 
tape,  in   reducing  the   Malay  states   to  order  and 
prosperity,  the  writings  of  Sir  F.  A.  Swettenham,  the 
lectures  and  speeches  of  ex-governors,  and  the  personal 
memoranda  of  men  like  Mr.  A.  B    Rathbone  have 
served  from  time  to  time  to  bring  Malaya  to  public 
notice     In  less  than  twenty  years  British  control  has 
multiplied  the  revenue  of  the  western  protected  states 
tenfold     and   by    slow   degrees   the   native  chiefs 
have  been  induced  to  believe   in  British  integrity 
and  appreciate  the   benefits  of  British  rule.  Mr. 
Rathbone's    purpose    is    to    afford    the  armchair 
adventurer  a  more  or  less  intimate  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  fierce  people  who  have  now  been 
pVetty  thoroughly  tamed.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Rathbone 
Eluges  his  own  powers  with  entire  accuracy  when  he 
fays  that  he  is  more  at  home  with  the  parang  cutt«ig 
through  the  jungle,  than  with   the  pen      There  is 
nothing  approaching  pigeon  English  in  this  volume 
but  as  the  result  of  fifteen  years'  association  with 
the   Chinese  in  Malaya   many  of  its  sentences  are 
a  species  of  Chinese  puzzle.    Some  sentences,  more- 
over   are  so  long  that  as  much  lung  power  would 
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be  needed  to  read  them  aloud  as  Mr.  Rathbone 
required  on  one  occasion  wlicn  lie  tried  tlie  paces  of  a 
Sikh  policeman. 

^Ir.  Katlibone  leaves  a  fairly  vivid  impression  on  the 
reader  s  nnnd  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  character 
of  tlie  Malay.     The  climate  is,  of  course,  trying  to 
l^uropeans,  and  has  had  neurotic  effects  on  the  natives 
themselves.    They  require  to  be  very  tenderly  handled 
1    their  services  are  to  be  retained  as  workers,  and 
they  are  a  bad  sort  of  folk  to  provoke.   Their  savafjery 
IS  disguised  by  the  thinnest  veneer  of  civilisation,  and 
the  treachery  cunning,  and  absolute  disregard  of  human 
life,  which  Mr.  Rathbone  traces  to  their  Arabian 
ancestry,  are  latent  only.    On  the  whole,  family  ties 
acquire  considerable  strength  among  the  Malays  ;  but, 
Mohammedans  as  they  are,  divorce  is  not  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty.    "  The  simple  holding  up  of  three 
fingers,"  says  Mr.  Rathbone,  "  has  been  held  to  be  a 
sufficiently  implied  and  legal  dissolution  of  the  bond 
of  matrimony."    A  quaint  sort  of  nervous  disease 
from  which  the  Malay  suffers  is  that  known  as  latah 
A    man    may  be   perfectly  calm   and  unconcerned 
at  one  moment ;  the  next  he  is  excited  beyond  control 
by  a  word  or  some  sudden  movement.    He  jumps  and 
starts,  and  performs  all  sorts  of  mad  antics  until  ' 
exhausted.  Mr.  Rathbone  knew  a  man  for  years  without 
suspecting  the  existence  of  the  malady.    But  one  day 
in  the  jungle  he  uttered  the  word  "  cut,"  and  touched 
the  man  on  the  back.     Instantly  the   poor  fellow 
hecame  as  one  possessed,  exclaiming  wildly,  "  Cut  cut 
cut  .  '    When  the  paroxysm  had  passed  he  besee'ched 
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his  master  not  again  to  take  advantage  of  his  weakness. 
Among  the  most  entertaining  anecdotes  of  his  wander- 
ings which  Mr.  Rathbone  has  to  tell  are  some  rather 
good  tiger  stories.    The  man-eating  tiger  at  times 
keeps  miles  of  country  in  a  state  of  abject  terror,  and 
the  mere  Britisher  goes  up  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  apparently  in  proportion  as  he  shows  himself 
tearless  m  meeting  the  feline  monster.    To  sleep  in  an 
open  unguarded  camp  when  tigers  are  abroad  is  not 
quite  the  condition  which  the  home-staying  Briton 
would   consider  conducive  to  perfect  repose.  Mr 
Rathbone  seems   to    have  faced    the    ordeal  with 
a  valour  in  which  discretion  was  not  the  better  part 
His  intimacy  with  the  creature  notwithstanding  Mr 
Rathbone  does  not  appear  to  have  quite  made  up  his 
mind  concernmg  the  man-eating  tiger.    On  page  92  he 
tells  us  that  an  inveterate  man-eater  becomes  cunning 
and  cowardly.    On  page  93  he  shows  that  the  beast 
grows  bolder  with  practice  in  securing  human  prey 
How  does  he  reconcile  the  two  statements  ? 

As  in  Singapore— where  the  Chinaman  has  shown 
what  he  can  do  under  the  Union  Jack— so  in  the  pro- 
tected Malay  States  generally;  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprise  is  mainly  in  Chinese  hands  A 
large    part    of    the     revenue     of    Singapore  is 
obtained  through    the    opium   farmers.    The  right 
of   collecting    the    tax    on     opium    is    leased  to 
a    Chmaman    or     a     syndicate     of    Chinamen— a 
primitive  method,  as  Mr.  Rathbone  says,  "pernicious 
and  iinbehtting  a  strong  and  stable  government  "  No 
one  welcomes  the  advent  of  the  British  flag  more  than 
the  Chinese     In  some  parts  of  Malaya  they  have  been 
so  long  settled  that  they  have  forgotten  the  language 
of  their  forebears.    In  Malacca,   for  instance,  the 
babas  are  Malacca-born  Chinamen.    Nor  is  Chinese 
enterprise  conhned  to  the  country  which  has  been 
opened  up  to  commerce.    In  the  hills  beyond  Tapah 
exist  the  Sakais,  who  are  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
Malays.  fgnorant,loathsome,  vermin-infested  creatures 
they  used  to  be  the  sport  of  the  marauding  Malay,  and 
found  safety  in  the  hills  and  in  the  poisoned  darts 
which  they  shot  from  their  blow  pipes.    Latterly  per- 
secution nas  ceased,  and  they  have  made  their  way  into 
the  valleys.     The   Chinaman   here   steps   in.  The 
bakais  collect  tin  and  produce  of  various  kinds,  which 
they  barter  at  the  Chinaman's  primitive  shop  in  the 
jungle.    In  return  he  introduces  them  to  the  delights 
of  the  opium  pipe  !    But  he  goes  further.    He  takes  a 
Sakai  woman  to  wife,  and  so  cements  his  connection 
with  the  tribe  that  it  will  do  business  through  no  one 
<fi:.i:      I-       '^cco"ies  the  medium  of  intercourse 
with  the  white  whole.    The  Chinaman  proves  himself 
an  equally  good  man  of  business,  whether   in  the 


jungle    or    in    Singapore,  where  Chinese  merchant 

THREE  "DECORATIVE"  BOOKS. 
The  Song  of  Solomon,"  with  12  full- page  plates  and 
various  other  Decorations.     b/  k"^ GrVnX 
■t^eil.    London :  Chapman.  1898. 

"Isabella;  or   the  Pot  of  Basil."    By  John  Keats, 
llustrated  and  Decorated  by  W.  B.  Macdougall 
l^ondon  :  Kegan  Paul.  1898. 

"  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin."  By  Robert  Brownin-. 
Designed,  drawn,  and  published  by  Harry  Ouilter, 
M.A.,  and  written  and  ornamented  bv'^  Marv 
Quilter.    1898.  ^ 

pRE-RAPHAELITE  art  will  bear  no  cheapening 
«■  n"  .""toward  fate  has  decreed  that  it  must 

suffer  cruelly  from  that  process.  The  social  energy  of 
William  Morris  succeeded  in  popularising  an  art  fitted 
only  for  certain  temperaments  and  tolerable  only  at  its 
finest.  Result,  the  art  schools  of  the  country  are  now 
encouraging  ordinary  people  to  express  themselves  in 
what  to  ordinary  people  is  a  style  of  nauseous  affec- 
tation  and  the  forces  of  imitation  are  making  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blake,  Burne- Jones,  and  other 
originators  almost  impossible.  The  school-treat  is  in 
full  blast  about  their  tombs.  Of  two  examples  named 
above  Mr.  Granville  Fell's  is  the  more  striking 
example  of  the  Philistine's  holiday,  Mr.  Brown 
Macdougall's  of  pretentious  feebleness  in  drawing 

The  third  book  has  been  so  fully  noticed  by  its 
author  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  press  that 
further  criticism  may  seem  tedious.  It  is,  as  he  says 
"  an  unique  book,"  not  for  the  reason  he  gives,  that  it 
IS  printed  without  type— he  forgets  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
not  to  mention  William  Blake— but  rather  because  it 
IS  "  drawn  "  without  drawing  to  a  degree  unlikely  to 
be  rivalled  even  among  the  amazing  "  decorators  "  of 
the  day.  The  drawing  is  of  the  kind  in  which  disaster 
follows  the  attempt  to  put  two  eyes  into  the  same 
face,  to  fit  a  leg  to  a  body,  to  represent  the  form  or 
action  of  a  hand.  The  design  of  the  borders  shows, 
on  one  or  two  pages,  a  certain  ingenuity  of  motive, 
on  others  a  readiness  of  adaptation.  The  late  Aubrey 
Beardsley  has  inspired  the  first  example,  and  the 
tribute,  coming  from  Mr.  Quilter,  is  not  a  little 
surprising.  For  the  text  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  any 
printer's  fount  of  type  would  be  preferable  to  this 
amateur  lettering.  It  is  disagreeable  to  look  at, 
difficult  to  read,  and  has  not  even  the  merit  of 
uniformity.  For  one  thing  we  may  thank  Mr.  Quilter, 
that  he  has  contented  himself  with  Browning's  amusing 
doggerel  for  the  victim  of  his  art.  It  will  soon  be  ' 
necessary  to  fence  in  the  monuments  of  literature 
against  the  impertinences  of  "  illustration "  and 
"  decoration  "  with  the  notice,  "  Decency  forbids." 


"THE  RABBIT." 

"  Fur,  I'eather,  and  Fin  Series."  "  The  Rabbit."  By  J.  E. 
Harting.    London  :  Longmans.  1896. 

"  T-HE  RABBIT,"  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  is  the  latest 
J-  addition  to  the  pretty  and  agreeable  series, 
I'  Fur,  l-'eather,  and  Fin."  Sporting  writers,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  safer  to  say  writers  on  sporting  subjects, 
luive  got  into  the  absurd  habit  of  describing  almost 
every  volume  they  review  favourably  as  one  which 
no  sportsman  can  afford  to  omit  from  his  book-shelf.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  sportsmen  who  read  books 
on  tiieir  favourite  pursuit  is  by  no  means  so  large  as 
the  Fleet  Street  expert  supposes.  Our  belief  is  that 
sportsmen  are  far  from  being  partial  to  sporting 
literature,  and  tlie  twaddle  they  see  in  the  daily  press 
about  hunting,  shooting,  and  angling  books  is  not  likely 
to  sharpen  their  appetites  lor  such  matter.  But  a  series  of 
i)ooks  like  Messrs.  Longmans'  little  monographs  on  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes  appeals  to  a  good  many  readers  with- 
out, as  well  as  within,  the  sporting  world,  and  "The 
Ral)l)it "  in  particular,  perhaps,  will  be  esteemed  by 
town  and  country  folk  alike.  We  detect  in  this  volume 
no  misquotation  such  as  shocks  the  lover  of  Charles 
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Kintjsley  wlicn  ho  reads  in  (lie  book  on  "  Tlu'  Hare" 
l\ow 

"Tlie  merry  brown  hares  came  leaping 
Over  the  ineadow  and  hill."  (!) 

It  is  well,  too,  that  an  alteration  has  been  jiuliciousiy 
effected  in  the  preface,  wherein  we  no  loiv^cv  read  of 
"varieties"  where  "species"  Avas  evidently  intended. 
Learned  indeed  are  Mr.  Harting's  researches  into  the  early 
history  of  the  rabbit,  whilst  Mr.  Shand's  cookery  recipes 
are  enou^'h  to  make  the  mouth  water.  We  cannot  aj^ree 
with  Mr.  Harting's  statement,  however,  that  the  Ground 
Game  Act  of  18S0  pleased  nobody  except  perhaps  tlie 
promoters.  It  pleased  very  many  thousands  of  people, 
and  Mr.  Harting  must  know  that  there  is  not  a  single 
Conservative  Member  of  Parliament  sitting  for  a  difficult 
county  constituency  who  would  dare  to  advocate  its 
repeal.  We  may  not  relish  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Act, 
but  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  the 
average  tenant  farmer  objects  to  it ;  he  would  be  furious 
if  there  were  any  talk  of  repealing  it.  There  are 
various  pleasant  and  interesting  things  in  this 
volume  ;  but  the  owner  of  underwood  which  has 
l>een  eaten  up  by  rabbits  will  look  in  vain 
within  its  covers  for  any  sympathy  with  his  woes. 
Mr.  Harting  admits  that  the  rabbit  is  destructive,  but  he 
omits  to  tell  of  the  terrible  damage  to  the  young  hazel 
and  oak  "  shoots  "  which  a  few  hundred  rabbits  will  do 
in  a  single  night  after  the  first  hard  frost  or  heavy  snow 
of  the  season.  We  could  show  him  woods  in  the  south 
of  England  which  in  part  have  been  rabbit-poisoned 
within  an  extraordinarily  short  space  of  time. 

It  is  stated  in  this  volume,  and  it  has  been  stated  else- 
where, that  the  rabbit  will  not  attack  the  spindle-wood 
(Euonymus  Europaus)  when  once  well  established.  After 
the  great  snow  and  frost  of  1880-81  spindle-wood  stems 
in  Hampshire  woods  were  to  be  seen  stripped  naked  of 
every  scrap  of  their  bark.  The  rabbit  will,  when  driven 
to  it,  eat  almost  any  form  of  vegetable  matter. 


FICTION. 

"  Bismillah."    By  A.  J.  Dawson.    London  :  Macmillan. 

WHEN  the  mind  has  recovered  from  the  first  glance 
at  the  pages  of  this  book,  where  the  liberal 
sprinkling  of  capital  letters  and  of  names  such  as 
Salaam,  Ben  Ramar,  and  so  on,  somewhat  chill  the 
expectation,  it  finds  itself  in  the  current  of  a  vigorous 
bit  of  narration.  To  pitch  the  honest  English  lad,  with 
his  nonchalance,  his  bright  wit  and  courage,  his  tender 
honour  and  schoolboy  slang,  into  the  middle  of  a  kind 
of  "  Song  of  Solomon  "  was  a  delightful  bit  of  fantasy. 
When  Bensaquin  gently  draws  the  hatch-cover  over 
Martin  Ward  on  page  31,  one  begins  to  know  that  this 
is  a  genuine  tale  ;  nor  does  the  interest  flag  to  the 
end.  Some  of  the  situations  have  a  touch  of  beauty  : 
Martin,  a  prisoner  in  the  Jew's  garden,  supporting  the 
faithfulness  of  the  Jewish  maiden  to  her  absent  lover  ; 
the  moment  between  himself  and  the  Moor  when  there 
is  a  chance  of  escape  for  one  of  the  pair  only,  and  the 
wounded  Salaam,  lifted  by  Martin  on  to  the  horse,  looks 
in  the  Christian  eyes.  The  bizarre  surroundings  and  odd 
Scriptural  talk  adorn  and  do  not  impede  the  movements 
of  the  story  ;  one  or  two  passages  contain  some  keen 
thinking ;  the  atmosphere  and  the  sketching  in  of  the 
Eastern  characters  are  admirable  ;  the  phrase  is  strong 
throughout  and  to  the  point,  tempting  one  on  as  only 
well-written  English  can  tempt. 

"  Ricroft  of  Withens."  By  Halliwell  SutcHflfe.  London  : 
Unwin. 

The  body  of  this  story  is  simply  a  repetition  of  Black- 
more's  well-known  novel,  "  Lorna  Doone."  Mr.  Sut- 
cliffe,  however,  tells  it  with  a  diflference,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  good  enough  to  allow  his  tale  to  stand  by  itself. 
Christopher  Ricroft  is  a  shadowy  John  Rigg,  the  Lonely 
Valley  and  the  Carless  Clan  are  reproductions  of  the 
Doone  Valley  and  the  Doones  ;  the  parallel  is  even 
carried  down  to  the  bog,  which  forms  as  important  a 
feature  of  the  story  and  the  scenery  in  the  present  book 
as  in  the  famous  novel.  The  landscape  is  nevertheless 
distinct,  and  is  not  of  Devonshire  but  of  Yorkshire, 
Avhile  the  crowd  of  figures  who  meet  at  the  Silent 
Inn  are  racy  of  the  soil  of  their  northern  county. 
To  catch  this  effect  is  good  craftsmanship,  and 
brings  excellent  colour  to  a  very  thrilling  incident  in 


whicli  Ponnie  Prince  Charlie  plays  a  part.  Unfortu- 
nately the  earlier  portion  of  the  novel  fails  to  fasten  the 
interest ;  there  is  a  looseness  of  construction  and  slow- 
ness of  movement.  The  story  shifts  from  the  dalesmen 
and  tiieir  robber  foes,  to  Prince  Charlie  and  iiis  advance 
to  Derby  and  back  again  ;  the  mind  fails  to  detect  a 
point  where  the  two  interests  are  likely  to  converge  ;  the 
author  does  not  succeed  in  exciting  expectation  or 
suspense.  Only  when  the  Prince  is  flying  for  his  life 
towards  the  Silent  Inn  witli  Black  Carless  and  his  men 
in  pursuit,  and  the  unconscious  dalesmen  are  comfort- 
ably hobnobbing  within,  does  the  mind  warm  up  to 
the  probable  action.  And  a  very  good  bit  of  action  it 
proves  to  be. 

"  Windyhaugh."      By    Graham    Travers.  London: 
William  Blackwood.  1898. 
The  name  of  the  author  of  "Mona  Maclean"  on  a 
title-page  should  assure  anyone  of  at  least  pleasant  read- 
ing— and  "  Windyhaugh  "  has  a  great  deal  about  it  that 
is  pleasant.    Therefore  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  book 
opens  with  the  religious  doubts  of  a  child   of  seven, 
brought  up  in  a  lonely  place  by  a  grandmother  whom  it 
would  be  courtesy  to  call  narrow-minded.    Readers  at 
once  have  before  them  the  terrifying  vision  of  a  long  life 
for  the  child,  which   they  will  be  expected  to  follow 
from   cradle  to  grave,   through  a  maze  of  spiritual 
doubts  and  "  awakenings  ; "    and,   in    reality,  some- 
thing  not    at    all    unlike    this    does    happen.  But 
Wilhelmina  leaves  Windyhaugh  and  her  grandmother, 
and  the  development  of  her  soul,  too  much  insisted  upon 
though  it  is,  still  takes  place  among  surroundings  of  more 
general  interest.    It  is  rather  ingeniously  shown  how  the 
girl  brings  the  same  single-minded  nature  to  bear  on  all 
the  very  different  circumstances  of  her  life.  Whether 
she  is  lodging-house  keeping  for  her  shiftless  stepmother, 
or  studying  science  to  "educate  "  herself,  or  acting  the 
part  of  Beatrice  in  "TheCenci"  (of  all  imaginable  plays!), 
she  still  keeps  the  strong  bent  given  to  the  tender  twig 
by  her  austere  old  grandmother  and  remains  a  Puritan  at 
heart.    Her  husband  is  a  little  incredible  :  the  author 
would  almost  seem  to  have  changed  her  mind  more  than 
once  in  the  drawing  of  him.    It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
Wilhelmina  suddenly  won  his  heart  by  her  pathetic  help- 
lessness and  loneliness  ;  it  was  the  appealing  side  of  her, 
too  constantly  shown  to  him,  that  he  found  so  tame  at  the 
outset.    He  would  far  more  probably  have  loved  her  on 
the  day  of  her  brilliant  success  in  "  The  Cenci."  How- 
ever, the  story  works  itself  out  well,  and  is  the  result, 
quite  evidently,  of  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  care.  If, 
in  her   next   book,  "  Graham   Travers "  will  let  her 
characters  speak  for  themselves  by  their  actions  and 
explain  the  inner  workings  of  their  minds  a  little  less,  it 
will  be  an  improvement. 

"  The  Rebellion  of  Lil  Carrington."    By  L.  T.  Meade. 
London  :  Cassell  and  Co.    iT  " 


This  is  a  book  clearly  intended  to  convey  a  moral 
lesson  ;  more  especially  a  lesson  to  young  girls.  But 
there  is  a  hopeless  confusion  somewhere,  and  a  vague 
impression  is  left  on  our  mind  that  the  author  only 
yielded  to  convention,  and  that  reluctantly,  when  she 
made  all  her  characters  end  "  good."  Gooseberry,  for 
instance,  is  not  the  same  child  when  she  takes  to 
lecturing  her  elders  as  when  she  begins  a  frank  "  pickle," 
and  the  attempt  to  make  her  into  a  Sunday  school 
paragon  simply  spoils  her.  As  for  the  American  girl's 
scheme,  it  is  clumsy  to  a  degree,  and  would  not  have 
succeeded  with  anyone  out  of  Hanwell.  In  spite  of 
some  decidedly  amusing  dialogue  we  found  this  a 
thoroughly  disappointing  little  book. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

ALL  that  is  new  in  regard  to  the  letterpress  in  "  Aubrey 
Beardsley,"  by  Arthur  Symons  (Unicorn  Press),  is  a 
brief  preface  descriptive  of  Mr.  Symons'  first  meeting  with 
Beardsley  in  1895,  and  containing  some  interesting  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  the  artist  at  Dieppe  and  Arques-la- 
Bataille.  To  this  preface  are  added  the  critical  and  appre- 
ciative essay  which  Mr.  Symons  contributed  to  the 
"  Fortnightly  "  last  May,  three  portraits  (including  an 
excellent  reproduction  of  M.  Blanche's  painting),  and  six 
drawings  (two  of  which  are  now  published  for  the  first  time). 
Beardsley,  in  Mr.  Symons'  view,  was  a  satirist  of  essential 
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things  ;  and  from  this  standpoint  the  little  quarto  before  us  is 
more  than  a  memento  ot  misj;uided  genius.  It  is  not  with- 
out valuable  suggestion  to  the  moralist.  For  the  rest,  the 
book  would  surely  have  been  improved  by  the  insertion  of  a 
few  chronological  and  other  details.  We  gather  indirectly 
that  Beardsley  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  But  where 
and  when  ?  To  say  that  such  commonplaces  as  dates 
are  not  needed  is  a  refutation  surely,  by  implication, 
of  the  theory  that  Beardsley  has  a  wider  suffrage 
than  the  hour  and  the  coterie.  Moreover,  events  pass 
one  another  so  rapidly  that  these  commonplaces  are  apt  to 
escape  the  memory  of  the  average  man,  who  we  believe 
can  be  interested  in  Beardsley  without,  after  the  manner 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chinaman,  keeping  a  Beardsley 
poster  in  his  sanctuarj'  and  burning  candles  before  it  as 
though  it  were  a  "joss."  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  notice  that  the 
year  which  has  witnessed  the  death  of  Beardsley  has  wit- 
nessed also  the  death  of  the  two  artists  (Burne-Jones  and 
de  Chavannes)  wlio  are  understood  to  have  ads  ised  him  to 
take  up  art  as  a  profession. 

"The  Story  of  the  West  Indies,"  by  Arnold  Kennedy 
belongs  to  the  Story  of  the  Empire  Series  (Marshall),  and  is 
an  addition  to  the  already  voluminous  literature  about  our 
possessions  in  the  \\'estern  Trcpics  of  which  we  fail  to  see 
the  need.  It  may,  however,  be  of  service  to  the  schoolmaster 
who  wishes  his  older  pupils  to  understand  something  of  the 
origin  and  developments  of  Empire.  From  this  point  of  view 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  done  his  work  well.  He  is  accurate  and 
writes  clearly  and  concise!}'.  Fulness  of  detail  and 
picturesqueness  of  treatment  were  impossible  in  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  ot  about  six  inches  by  four.  The  theme  is  too 
large  and  too  full  of  incident — apart  from  racial  and  economic 
considerations — to  be  disposed  of  satisfactorily  in  so  small  a 
compass.  The  marvel  is  that  within  such  narrow  limits  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  been  able  to  pack  so  much  information  without 
making  the  book  a  mere  compilation  of  facts  and  dates. 
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REFERENCE  ANNU.\LS. 

"  T^/HITAKER'S  ALM.\NAC"  and  "  Hazell's  Annual" 
V  V  have  now  become  each  other's  supplement.  Those 
who  are  content  to  cram  superficially  on  topics  of  the  hour  can 
get  most  of  the  facts  from  these  two  admirable  publications. 
Hazell's  ambition  this  year  is  to  show  "  an  intelligent  antici- 
pation of  events  even  before  they  occur,''  and  we  are  supplied 
with  articles  full  of  data  on  many  subjects  which  should  be 
useful  to  the  publicist  in  1899.  Whitaker  is  not  behind  in 
this  respect.  We  wish,  however,  Whitaker  would  revise  the 
introduction  to  that  portion  of  its  contents  relating  to  Canada. 
Sebastian  Cabot  did  not  discover  Canada  in  1497.  His  father 
did,  and  Sebastian  at  best  was  his  father's  companion. 
Another  volume  for  which  we  now  look  every  December  is 
'  Who's  Who,"  which  expands  year  by  year  in  bulk  and  use- 
fulness. For  the  new  edition  the  editor  has  secured  many 
biographies  of  value,  including  those  of  the  Right  Hon.  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  Don  Carlos.  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen  does  his  editing 
conscientiously,  and  the  landmarks  in  the  career  of  almost 
everyone  who  is  any  one  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume, 
including  those  relating  to  Mr.  Sladen  himself.  In  such  a 
v.-ork  errors  are  inevitable,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
account  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  spoilt  by  the  statement  that 
he  was  chairman  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  till 
i8g6.  Curiously  enough  Hazell's  says  the  same.  Who  is  the 
informant  of  both,  or  which  copies  the  other  ? 

Fop  This  Week's  Books  see  page  862. 
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NOTES. 

The  appointment  of  IM.  Constans  to  the  French 
Embassy  at  Constantinople  is  something  of  an  experi- 
ment. That  he  does  not  belong  to  "  la  carriere  "  is 
nothing  remarkable— many  latter-day  French  ambassa- 
dors ha\'e  not ;  but  M.  Constans  is  so  much  more 
courageous  than  courteous,  so  much  more  the  man 
of  action  than  the  man  of  words — and  what  words 
he  does  use  so  much  more  reveal  than  hide  his 
thoughts— that  we  can  hardly  help  feeling,  if  not 
uneasy,  at  any  rate  curious,  as  to  the  effect  of 
his  personality  on  Abdul  Hamid.  Evidently  the 
French  Government  has  been  taking  to  heart  the 
lesson  of  recent  developments  in  Crete.  Much 
as  M.  Constans  may  like  to  substitute  acts  for  words, 
we  trust  he  will  not  take  the  people  too  fully  into 
his  confidence.  However,  without  regular  diplomatic 
training  as  he  is,  M.  Constans  must  have  learnt  a 
good  deal  from  the  Pekin  Mission  in  1886  and  from 
his  experience  as  Governor  of  the  Indo-Chinese  posses- 
sions of  France.  So,  perhaps,  after  all  we  need  not  be 
so  keenly  on  the  look  out  for  squalls. 

An  altogether  different  man  is  M.  Jules  Jusserand,  the 
newly-nominated  French  representative  at  Copenhagen. 
He  is  very  much  "  in  diplomacy,"  to  which  he  has 
served  along  apprenticeship.  M.  Jusserand  is  exactly 
the  man  to  learn  a  good  deal  from  King  Christian  IX. 
The  aged  monarch  is  an  excellent  tutor — much  more 
excellent  than  outsiders  suspect.  Count  Muravieff 
owes,  perhaps,  a  considerable  part  of  his  knowledge  to 
his  sojourn  at  the  Danish  Court.  King  Christian,  how- 
ever, will  only  sow  in  likely  soil. 

Lord  Hampden's  retirement  from  the  Governorship 
of  New  South  Wales  places  a  valuable  post  at  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  disposal.  There  is  a  story  current  that 
a  Parnellite  M.P.  was  dining  at  Government  House  in 
Sydney,  and  after  dinner  the  conversation  turned  upon 
politics.  Wishing  to  pay  a  compliment  to  his  host, 
the  Irish  politician  commented  upon  the  fact  that  his 
Excellency's  family  had  all  been  true  to  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  with  one  exception.  "  We  Irish  never  could 
forgive  that  brother  of  yours  who  told  with  Caine  for 
the  Unionists  in  the  great  division  of  1886.  We  used 
to  call  him  the  Brand  of  Caine."  "  Ah  !"  observed  the 
Governor  good-humouredly,  "I  was  that  brother!" 

The  time  seems  almost  to  have  come  for  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  to  write  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  wonderful 
history  of  the  race  against  bankruptcy  in  Egypt,  or 
perhaps  he  will  relinquish  that  task  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Gorst, 


who  now  occupies  the  post  of  Financial  Adviser  to  the 
Egyptian  Government.  Mr.  Gorst's  memorandum  on 
next  year's  budget  shows  that  the  Special  Reserve  Fund 
has  been  debited  with  the  extra  cost  of  the  Soudan  War  ; 
over  half  a  million  is  to  be  contributed  for  useful  public 
works  from  the  General  Reserve  Fund,  while  the 
Economies  Fund  will  stand  at  the  end  of  the  year  at 
over  three  and  a  half  millions.  All  the  debt  charges  are 
met  as  usual,  and  ^■698,000  in  addition  goes  to  the 
Public  Debt  Commissioners,  ;^r22 1,000  is  taken  off  the 
Land  Tax,  and  yet  the  accounts  balance  with  a  surplus 
of  ^41,000.  What  will  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  other  prophets  of  evil  say  to  such  figures  ? 
Where  is  that  hopeless  disorganisation  of  finances  and 
that  certain  bankruptcy  that  were  to  follow  the  Soudan 
advance  ?  Altogether  we  hardly  know  which  to  admire 
more,  the  splendid  work  of  the  Sirdar  as  organiser  of 
victory  above  Wady  Haifa,  or  that  of  Lord  Cromer  and 
his  able  assistants  in  Cairo,  without  which  all  Lord 
Kitchener's  efforts  would  have  been  vain. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  past  year  in  German 
politics  has  been  the  development  of  "  Reichsverdrossen- 
heit,"  as  illustrated  in  the  General  Election,  in  the 
speeches  of  public  men  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
Press.  Germany  is  more  and  more  governed  by  the 
Emperor  and  his  clerks,  and  there  is  in  consequence  a 
deep  and  widespread  feeling  of  uncertainty,  of  lU- 
humour,  of  vexation  with  the  course  of  events  at  home 
and  abroad.  Popular  confidence  in  the  Crown  is  a 
diminished  quantity.  The  elections  show  no  indica- 
tion whatever  of  the  formation  of  a  working  Govern- 
ment majority,  and  although  no  doubt  the  Ultra- 
montanes  may  be  "  squared  "  from  time  to  time 
when  their  votes  are  necessary  for  the  carrying  on 
of  business,  the  outlook  from  a  Parliamentary  point 
of  view  is  scarcely  an  encouraging  one.  The  Emperor  s 
dash  into  Eastern  and  Far-Eastern  politics  has  not 
been  followed  with  much  sympathy  at  home.  The 
"  Kolonial-Politik,"  into  which  Bismarck  was  reluctantly 
forced,  has  been  a  disappointment  to  the  nation  and  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  treasury.  Syria  and  Shan  Tung 
may  prove  more  fruitful  than  Kilimanjaro  and  Damara- 
land,  but  they  bring  Germany  face  to  face  with  the 
danger  of  conflict  with  enemies  more  serious  than 
African  savages— a  danger  of  which  the  proposed  addition 
of  three  Army  Corps  is  an  unwelcome  reminder. 

But  the  worst  sign  has  been  the  extraordinary 
number  of  expulsions  and  Press  prosecutions.  "  Klad- 
deradatsch"  with  its  skit  representing  Frederick 
and  Alexander  laughing  at  the  Emperor's  definition 
of  a  soldier,  and  "  Simplicissimus,"  with  its  ridicule  of  the 
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"  New  Crusade,"  were  doubtless  provoking  to  the 
Emperor's  vanity.  Papers  that  mock  the  Obrigkeit 
must  take  tlieir  chance  in  German}'.  But  w  hen  it  came 
to  prosecuting  Professor  Delbruck,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  j'ounger  generation  of  historians 
and  essayists,  for  a  note  in  the  December  number  of  tlie 
Conservative  "  Preussische  Jahrbucher,"  of  wliich  he  is 
editor,  it  was  felt  that  a  crowning  act  of  Imperial  folly 
had  been  committed.  The  expulsion  of  Danes  from 
Schleswig  seems  to  us  to  be  at  once  a  senselessly  irritating 
step  and  a  breacli  of  the  treaty  by  which  Schleswig- 
Holstein  became  part  of  Prussia.  The  Emperor 
resents  the  description  of  his  policy  as  a  "  brutal "  attempt 
to  "  trample  under  foot  the  laws  of  humanity."  Thou- 
sands of  Germans  accepted  the  Empire  with  enthusiasm 
in  1 87 1,  not  because  they  were  in  love  with  Prussia,  but 
because  they  believed  that  a  United  Germany  would  free 
them  from  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  reactionary  smaller 
States  in  matters  of  Press  and  public  opinion.  If  they 
are  deprived  of  that  hope  by  such  stupidities  as  the 
prosecution  of  Dr.  Delbruck,  their  affection  for  the 
Empire  will  soon  cool.  That  is  the  temper  that  pro- 
duces "  Reichsverdrossenheit." 

Ireland  enters  very  quietly  next  month  on  her  greatest 
experiment  since  Catholic  Emancipation  was  granted 
seventy  years  ago.    How  will  it  work  ?  Mr.  John  Dillon, 
with  that  wonderful  instinct  for  blundering  which  has 
made  him  such  a  monumental  failure  as  a  political  leader, 
has  called  on  his  followers  to  see  that  the  new  County 
Councils  are  turned  into  political  debating  societies  ;  but 
there  are  some  signs  that  the  people  and,  more  im- 
portant perhaps,  the  priests  are  hesitating  before  com- 
mitting themselves  to  so  suicidal  and  unpatriotic  a  step. 
The  present  Parliament  has   still,  before  it  runs  its 
course,  two  great  gifts  to  confer  on  Ireland,  a  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Industries  (promised  for  the  coming 
session)  and  a  Catholic  University.    The  former  of  these 
will  depend  \ery  largely  for  its  successful  working  on 
the  Corporation  of  County   Councils,  and  the  latter 
for  its  very  existence  on  the  reason  and  moderation 
displayed    by   the    Roman    Catholic    Hierarchy  and 
clergy  during  the  next  couple  of  years.    Under  the 
circumstances    is    it    wonderful    that    many  strong 
Nationalists    and    many    of    the   younger   and  more 
intelligent  bishops  are  very  doubtful   of  the  wisdom 
of  choosing  this  moment  to  start  a  campaign  against 
an  Adrninistration  that  has  given  them  more  than  any 
other  since  Thomas  Drummond  was  installed  in  the 
Under-Secretary's   Lodge  in  Dublin  ?    We  make  no 
predictions,  but  we  shall  watch  developments  with  the 
utmost  interest. 

Two  conspicuous  examples  of  clerical  contempt  of 
the  Prayer  Book  have  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 
Mr.  Suckling,  of  St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  and  Canon 
Fleniin of  St.  Michael's,  Chester  Square,  represent 
the  diverse  types  of  "  lawlessness "  with  which  the 
bishops  are  now  confronted.  The  former  has  clothed 
the  nakedness  of  the  Anglican  services  with  a  variety 
of  ceremonies  borrowed,  down  to  the  least  detail,  from 
contemporary  Romanism.  There  is  no  pretence  of  legal 
justification  ;  the  additions  are  surrendered  with  a  sigh 
of  regret.  The  latter  has  been  still  more  audacious, 
haljitually  mutilating  the  Communion  Service  by 
omitting  large  portions,  including  the  Creed. 

As  to  the  measure  of  lawlessness,  there  is  little  to 
choose  bet%yeen  the  offenders  ;  but  the  Low  Churchman 
has  in  this  instance  earned  a  personal  censure  which  the 
Ritualist  may  be  spared— for  Canon  Fleming  has  been 
the  accuser  of  his  brethren,  early  in  the  field  and  among 
the  loudest  of  the  Army  of  Protest.  It  conies  as  an  un- 
pleasant surprise  that  he  himself  is  heavily  guilty  in  the 
very  particular  in  which  he  has  so  strenuously  censured 
others.  The  offence  was  bad  enough,  but  what  of  the 
"  statement "  which  announced  the  Canon's  submission  ? 
He  says  that  he  omitted  one-third  of  the  Communion 
Service  "  unintentionally."  He  implies  that  the  loss  of 
Commandments,  Collect,  Epistle,  Gospel,  Creed  do  not 
amount  to  ^'  any  real  omission  in  the  Rubrics  !  "  He 
winds  up  with  some  unctuous  admonitions  to  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  and  some  gloomy  vaticinations  as 
to  Disestablishment. 
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Canon  Fleming's  explanations  are  unique.  We  recall 
a  famous  instance  in  which  he  justified  an  amazing  piece 
of  plagiarism  by  pleading  the  delusive  influence  of  his 
■  "  common-place  book."  And  now  he  pleads  in  defence 
of  mutilating  the  Prayer  Book—first,  that  he  did  it  out 
of  regard  for  his  Sunday-school  teachers,  whose  zeal 
cannot  endure  the  severe  strain  of  the  whole  service; 
and  next,  that  it  was  altogether  "  unintentional."  We 
leave  to  Canon  Fleming's  numerous  admirers  the  task 
of  reconciling  these  excuses,  and  cordially  congratulate 
the  Bishop  of  London  on  bringing  under  correction  a 
type  of  illegality  which  is  but  too  common  among 
Evangelical  clergy,  and  which  often  escapes  the  public 
censure  it  merits.  Even-handed  justice  will  soon  restore 
confidence,  and  re-establish  order  in  the  Church. 

Sir  W^illiam  Harcourt's  latest  letter  supplies  fresh 
illustrations  of  his  inveterate  inaccuracy  when  dealin"- 
with  Church  affairs.  He  says  that  William  Cecil  made 
a  "  clean  sweep  "  of  the  "  whole  "  Bench  of  Bishops, 
which  is  false  historically,  and  draws  the  inference 
that  there  was  a  "  temporary  gap  "  in  "  continuity," 
which  is  theologically  foolish  ;  whilst  his  assertion  that 
he  "  never  advocated  fresh  legislation  "  need  only  be 
compared  with  the  legislative  proposal  which  he  made 
in  Committee  on  the  Benefices  Bill  last  session.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  Sir  William  is  just  as  much— and 
just  as  little— to  be  trusted  on  Church  questions  as  he 
was  in  1874,  when  he  blundered  with  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  crowd  m  arguing  irom  his  own  assertion  that  the 
Queen  is  |'  head  of  the  Church.^'  Mr.  Gladstone  then 
advised  him  to  pursue  his  ecclesiastical  studies  further, 
and  strive  to  acquire  more  "  temper  "  and  considera- 
tion for  the  feeUngs  of  others.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  much  progress  in  his  studies. 

The  Board  School  mistresses  of  London  have  a* 
length  shown  themselves  as  wise  in  their  own  interests 
—interests  which  in  this  case  coincide  with  that  of 
education— as  the   masters.     For  long    the  masters 
"  ran  "  the  teachers'  organisations  on  what  may  without 
offence  be  described  as  masculine  lines.    Their  policy 
resulted  last  summer  in  a  proposal — strenuously  sup- 
ported  by   their    very   voluble    spokesman    on  the 
Board— to   raise    the     salaries    of  assistant-masters, 
without  any  increase  of   the  salaries  of  the^  assistant- 
mistresses.    Fortunately  Mr.  Bridgman,  who  might  be 
described  as  the  Oxford  House  member,  saw  through 
the  job,  and  placed  the  Progressives  in  a  pleasant 
little  fix  by  proposing  in  effect  that  any  increase  in 
the  payment  of  the  masters  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  increase  in  that  of  the  mistresses. 
What  were  the  Progressives  to  do  ?    If  they  agreed  to 
this  proposal  they  feared  the  masters  ;  if  they  opposed 
it  they  were  afraid  of  the  mistresses.    However,  the- 
masters  had  votes,  and   most  of  the  Progressives, 
followed  by  most  of  the  Diggleites,  remembered  that 
fact.    So,  too,  have  the  mistresses  remembered  these 
members'  votes,  and  especially  that  of  the  teachers' 
representative,  and   have   since   formed   a  separate 
organisation  of  their  own,  which  shows  every  sign  of 
vitality. 

A  stronger  case  than  that  of  the  mistresses  there  could 
hardly  be.    They  do  the  same  work  as  the  masters,  and 
do  it  as  well  ;  in  fact,  better.  They  are  a  more  important 
factor  in  elementary  education.    The  average  girl  who 
adopts  elementary  school  teaching  as  a  career  is  of  a 
type  distinctly  superior  to  that  of  the  average  boy  pupil 
teacher.    Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  has  emphasised  the  point, 
declaring   the  girls  to  be  interesting  and  satisfactory, 
the  boys  less  so;  in  fact,  not  so.     Hence  on  every 
ground  the   mistresses'  claim   for   higher  payment  is 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  masters.    Seeing,  indeed, 
that    the     mistresses     are     at    present    paid    at  a 
considerably  lower  rate,  their  claim  is  in  our  view  dis- 
tinctly better.    The  argument  of  the  greater  expenses 
of  men  than  women  is  not  legitimate.    The  Board's 
relation  with  their  teachers  is  that  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed ;  the  rate  of  payment  must  be  determined  solely 
by  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done.  Educa- 
tion will  gain  by  the  recognition  of  women  teachers — a 
factor  in  educational  progress  at  least  as  important  as 
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men  teachers.  "  Labour "  also  will  gain,  since  it  is 
onlv  tlie  under-paymcnt  of  women  tlial  has  made  tlio 
competition  of  female  labour  tell  hardly  m  some 
kinds  of  work  on  men. 

It  aiipears  that  the  present  rermanent  Secretary  at 
the  Education  Department  will  become  the  Permanent 
Secretary  for  Education,  with  three  sub-secretancs 
under  him— one  for  primary,  another  for  secondary, 
and  a  third  for  teclmical  education.  Such  reorganisa- 
tion will  maintain  the  necessary  connection  between 
primary  and  secondary,  and  the  hardly  less  necessary 
separation  between  secondary  and  technical  education. 
\  good  education  is,  in  distinction  from  instruction,  the 
basis  of  all  educational  success  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Despite  all  the  sacrifices  which  have  rightly 
been  made  on  behalf  of  technical  education,  we  shall 
never  get  a  clear  notion  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
technical  instruction  required  in  each  locality  till  we 
have  brought  the  pupils  who  desire  to  profit  by  it 
up  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  general  education. 
Technical  education  is  a  superstructure,  and  therefore 
requires  something  to  support  it. 

It  is  the  same  with  commercial  education.  It  is  not 
possible  to  arrange  a  really  satisfactory  curriculum  in 
commercial  subjects  till  we  can  gauge  the  average  force 
of  the  pupils  who  are  to  go  through  it.  The  utility  of 
even  a  perfect  plan  of  study  depends  directly  on  the 
calibre  of  the  scholars.  The  subject  of  higher 
commercial  education  reminds  us  of  the  amusing 
controversy,  which  has  lately  been  engaging  sundry  edu- 
cational experts,  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of 
having  been  the  first  to  discover  for  the  English  public 
the  existence  of  the  Higher  Commercial  Institute  at 
Leipsig.  As  a  fact,  a  little  investigation  by  experts  at 
home  would  show  that  there  is  no  question  of 
"  discovery"  at  all,  but  that  this  foreign  institute  is  itself 
largely  a  copy  of  another,  English  in  origin.  A  careful 
comparison  between  the  programme  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  the  first  curriculum  drawn  up 
by  the  Leipsig  authorities  would  clearly  indicate  the 
model  on  which  the  German  school,  to  a  great  extent, 
has  been  moulded.  It  is  odd  that  we  cannot  appreciate 
even  English-grown  ideas,  until  re-imported,  as  made  in 
Germany. 

The  position  in  the  Transvaal  has  become  acute, 
and  Boer  t3'ranny  has  once  more  driven  the  Uitlanders 
to  the  point  of  revoh.  It  is  impossible  not  to  anticipate 
the  next  few  days  with  some  anxiety.  Good  sense  and 
wise  counsels  may  prevail,  but  the  murder  of  an  English 
subject  by  a  Boer  policeman  has  started  a  new  agitation 
in  Johannesburg  which  may  get  beyond  control.  No 
more  impressive  demonstration  by  an  oppressed  people 
was  ever  held  than  that  in  Johannesburg  a  week  ago, 
when  a  petition  to  the  Queen  was  silently  approved 
and  signed.  The  submission  to  the  gag  was  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  desire  of  British  subjects  in  the 
Transvaal  to  do  nothing  and  say  nothing  calculated 
to  provoke  a  conflict.  Unfortunately  the  Boers  are 
making  the  position  intolerable.  They  are  as  reac- 
tionary as  they  were  three  years  ago,  when  Jameson 
prejudiced  the  British  case  by  raiding  Transvaal 
territory. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  recently  unpleasant  facts 
bearing  upon  the  adulteration  of  Enghsh  Textile  fabrics 
have  been  brought  to  light.  In  one  case  a  number  of 
men  in  the  Midlands  suffered  from  a  form  of  skin 
poisoning  consequent  upon  wearing  clothing  "filled" 
with  chloride  of  zinc,  which  ran  when  wet.  In  another 
case  a  sample  of  that  very  vile  commodity,  flannelette 
— which  is  extensively  used  by  people  who  fancy 
it  possesses  some  at  least  ot  the  qualities  of  wool — 
was  sent  to  one  of  the  drapery  papers,  which 
had  it  analysed.  It  was  found  to  be  also  filled  with 
chloride  of  zinc.  The  practice  is,  of  course,  not  a  new 
one ;  but  it  has  recently  been  carried  on  rather  too 
barefacedly,  and  it  was  time,  for  the  credit  of  the 
country,  that  something  should  be  done  to  curb  it. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  tackling  the  matter  vigorously.  A  Home 
Trade  Sectional  Committee  of  that  Chamber,  appointed 
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to  incpiire  into  "  the  practice  which  has  !)ccome  preva- 
lent of  '  filling"  certain  classes  of  textile  fabrics  with 
/.inc  and  other  moisliire-atlracting  materials,"  reported 
that  noxious  adulteration  does  exist,  and  gave 
some  interesting  examples,  which  prove  incidentally 
that  this  adulteration  is  not  limited  to  flannelette, 
but  has  been  extended  to  other  articles— such  as 
ticks,  sliirtings,  blankets,  woollen  cloths,  and  mole- 
skins. 

The  curious  thing  about  the  investigation  is  that  there 
was  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  manufacturers 
consulted  that  while  the  materials  used  for  this  kind  of 
filling — zinc,  salts,  and  so  forth — are  injurious  to  health, 
they  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  cloth  in  the  manufacture  of 
whicli  they  are  employed  beyond  giving  weight  and 
"  feel  ;  "  which,  we  take  it,  can  be  secured  by  innocuous 
means,  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  or  at  any  rate 
desirable.  The  Committee,  weare  informed,  "acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  using  certain  materials  to  assist  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  to  give  certain  kinds  of 
textiles  a  nice  appearance  and  a  soft  feeling  ;  but 
condemn  the  application  of  all  moisture-attracting 
substances  for  this  purpose  likely  to  produce  conse- 
quences destructive  of  comfort  and  health."  A  resolution 
was  adopted  requesting  the  Chamber  to  take  steps  with 
a  view  to  the  suppression  of  the  practice.  The  Chamber 
also  requested  the  Committee  to  consider  what  more 
effectual  means  can  be  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practice  should  public  opinion  prove  too  weak.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  agitation  will  not  be  allowed  to 
drop. 

That  one  should  have  to  turn  to  a  trade  Review  issued 
by  a  firm  of  manufacturers  for  quite  ordinary  information 
concerning  the  great  iron  and  steel  industries  of  this 
country  is  unpleasant  confirmation  of  our  recent  com- 
plaint against  the  poverty  of  the  statistics  furnished  by 
the  Board   of  Trade.    Yet  so  it   is,   and   we  must, 
pending   reform,   rest   thankful    that    the  intelligent 
energy    of    private    persons    does   help   to    fill  up 
the  deficiencies   of  Whitehall.    Messrs.  Boiling  and 
Lowe's  Annual  Circular  shows  that  the  exports  of  iron 
and  steel  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  past 
year  have  fallen,  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year,  from  ;/;22,646,529  to  £20,^3,2,^61- 
The    trades   have   not  felt  the  loss  in  the  export 
business,   owing   to  the  big   boom   in  their  home 
trade  which   the   recent   outburst   in  ship-building 
(much  of   It   overdue  from   the   great  Engineering 
strike)  has  engendered.    But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  1898's  prosperity  from  this  cause  is  obviously,  to  a 
large  degree,  of  a  temporary  kind.    In  steel  rails  the 
British  output  during  the  past  year  is  estimated  at 
about  900,000  tons;  in  '97  the  United  States  turned 
out  1,647,092  tons,  and  they  will  no  doubt  show  an 
improvement  for  1898  ;  whilst  '99  should  be  better  still 
if  the  recent  order  to  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company 
for  80,000  tons  of  rails  for  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
may  be  taken  as  an  index. 

The  French,  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  unfor- 
tunate  Liberian   Republic,  and   encroaching   on  its 
territory.    The  Repubhc  has  lately  received  financial 
assistance  from  France  as  well  as  from  Germany,  which 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  resist  French  aggression; 
though,  as  a  fact,  beyond   entering  a  protest,  the 
Liberian  Republic  can  do  nothing.     Liberia  represents 
a   curious   experiment.     The   inhabitants   consist  of 
descendants  of  freed  negro  slaves,  and  their  Con- 
stitution is  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  whence  they  came  out  of  their  bondage. 
The  experiment  has  not  been  a  success.     It  seems 
pretty  clear  that,  like  the  other  negro  nations  of 
Africa,  the  Repubhc  will  have,  sooner  or  later,  to 
be  absorbed   by  one  of  the  big  colonising  nations. 
There  seems   no   particular  reason,   however,  why 
r ranee  should   be  that  nation.     All  that  she  would 
succeed   in   doing,   and  doubtless  what  she  desires 
to  do,  is   to   hurt   British  trade   in   Liberia.  Our 
exports   to   the   Republic   are  at   present   worth  a 
little  under  ^■40,000  a  year  ;  so  we  have  not  much 
at  stake.     But  would   it  not  be  more  appropriate, 
considering  the  origin  of  the  Repubhc,  that  the  United 
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States  should  vent  their  new  Imperial  ambitions  by 
taking  charge  of  their  wretched  little  off-spring  ? 

In  view  of  the  terrible  loss  sustained  in  Russia  every 
year  through  accidental  fires  in  the  villages,  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  Government  to  induce  the  peasantry 
to  employ  some  less  dangerous  material  than  straw  thatch 
for  the  roofing  of  their  izbas.    For  some  time  past  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  use  of  "  shingle  " 
in  place  of  thatch,  with  the  object  of  diminishing  the  risk 
of  fire  ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  has  led  to  a  very  large 
importation  from  Germany  and   Belgium,   and  more 
recently  from  the  United  States,  of  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive shingle-making  machines  for  use  in  rural  districts. 
Shingle  must  be  made  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used,  as  it  would  not  pay  for  distant  transport  in  Russia, 
and  this  necessitates  the  use  of  a  very  large  number  of 
small    machines.      German   machine  manufacturers, 
whose    "  Commercial    Intelligence    Department  "  is 
remarkably  well-informed,  are  now  making  redoubled 
efforts  to  meet  the  innnense  demand  anticipated.  An 
improved  and  inexpensive  hand  fire-engine  is  also  being 
provided.    The  employment  of  shingle  for  roofing  in 
the  manner  generally  adopted  in  Russia  entails  the  use 
also  of  roofing-felt  or  paper.    Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
is  imported  trom  abroad,  and  the  demand  is  constantly 
increasing. 

Not  by  any  means  lawyers  alone  have  an  interest  in 
the  Land  Transfer  Act  of  1897,  enforcing  registration  of 
titles,  which  will  come  into  operation  in  the  County  of 
London  on  the  ist  January.  Beginning  with  the  parishes 
of  Hampstead,  St.  Pancras,  Marylebone,  and  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  it  will  be  finally  applied  in 
the  City  from  the  ist  July,  1900.  It  is  an  experi- 
ment which  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  Act  in  other 
counties.  Every  dealing  with  the  legal  title  to  free- 
hold property  and  leases  of  forty  years  or  more,  or 
with  two  or  more  lives  to  fall  in,  will  have  to  be 
registered  ;  but  this  will  not  guarantee  the  title.  The 
Act  will  establish  a  public  record  of  ownership,  as 
in  the  case  of  shares  and  ships  ;  but  not,  we  fear,  equal 
simplicity  and  cheapness.  Conveyancing  costs  will 
probably  be  somewhat  greater  at  first,  as  property  will 
have  to  be  identified  on  the  register  by  means  of  maps, 
which  means  fees  to  architects  and  surveyors.  Owners 
will  be  at  least  saved  from  such  misfortunes  as  recently 
befel  a  Halifax  Banking  Company  who  failed  to  show 
a  title  because  the  deeds  had  been  lost  in  the  solicitor's 
office.    How  careful  these  solicitors  are  ! 

The  London  County  Council  is  not  likely  to  lose  its 
popularity  with  Parliamentary  barristers,  if  we  may 
'  its  programme  of  private  bills  for  the  coming 
There  are  first  of  all,  the  Water  Bills,  four  in 
ijuinbci,  beginning  with  a  Bill  to  empower  the  Council 
to  acquire  the  undertakings  of  the  London  Water  Com- 
panies, either  by  agreement  or  by  compulsory  transfer. 
Vhxi:  there  is  the  Bill  to  authorise  the  construction  of 
•     I  y<  irs  and  works  in  Wales  for  supplying  water  to 
L... .i'..n  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  to  acquire  lands  for 
that  purpose.    Ancillary  to  this  we  have  the  application 
for  powers  to  construct  aqueducts  and  works  for  convey- 
ing the  water  to  London  ;  and  the  Bill  to  authorise  raising 
and  expending  the  necessary  money  on  capital  account. 

Besides  the  Water  Bills  there  is  a  General  Powers 
Bill  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Lee  Conservancy 
Board,  to  construct  railway  sidings  at  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  now  being  constructed  at  Hoxton,  to  purchase 
sites  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fire  Brigade  and  for  open 
spaces  in  St.  Anne's  parish,  Limehouse,  to  purchase 
the  lands  forming  the  site  of  the  Spitalfields  Market, 
to  exchange  lands  at  Tooting  Bee  Common  with 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  to  confer  upon 
the  County  Council  of  Middlesex  and  certain  parishes 
a  power  to  contribute  towards  the  acquisition  of  the 
Golder's  Hill  Estate  at  Hampstead  Heath.  There  is 
also  the  London  Improvements  Bill  for  making  a  new 
street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand,  and  to  widen 
Southampton  Row  and  High  Street,  Kensington. 
Other  objects  included  arethe  widening  of  Wandswor:h 
Road  and  the  taking  down  and  re-construction  of  two 
bridges  in  Shoreditch  and  St.  George's-in-the-East 
respectively. 


It  is  a  little  perplexing  to  find  so  many  and  various 
regulations  concerning  the  lighting  at  night  of  vehicles. 
County  Councils  appear  to  exercise  their  power  with 
amazing  inconsistency.  Forty-eight  counties  and  twenty- 
three  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  require  all 
vehicles  to  carry  a  light  at  night.  Others  except  agri- 
cultural carts.  Some  few  provide  for  a  lamp  on  timber 
or  other  projections  at  the  back  of  a  wain,  a  veritable 
death-trap  to  a  wayfarer.  A  universal  regulation  would 
be  popular,  excepting  the  honoured  grumble  of  the 
farmer.  The  .compulsory  lighting  of  cycles  at  night  has 
led  to  this  incomplete  state  of  chaotic  regulations. 

This  recalls  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  not  insulted  by 
any  such  Saxon  regulation  !  The  bitter  antipathy  of 
the  Irish  M.P.  (not  the  Irishman)  to  everything 
English  was  ludicrously  manifested  by  Mr.  Timothy 
Healy's  strenuous  attempts  to  prevent  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Act  containing  regulations  for  cyclists 
similar  to  those  prevailing  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Elated  by  Mr.  Healy's  boon  to  his  country,  the  Irish 
cyclist  may  wheel  his  darkening  way  unlit  and 
unbelled.  The  lamp  and  bell  are  compulsory  in  every 
civilised  country.  The  Hibernian  part  of  the  business 
is  all  the  more  enjoyable  when  we  read  that  the  six 
county  boroughs  of  Ireland  are  given  powers  over 
cyclists,  including  the  enforcement  of  lamp  and  bell, 
far  wider  in  scope  than  those  existing  under  any 
other  statute.  Where  was  Mr.  Healy  when  that 
clause  went  through  ? 

We  hear  with  regret  that  the  opera  dispute  to  which 
we  referred  last  week  has  not  yet  been  settled.  We 
should  be  sorry,  though  possibly  our  musical  critic 
might  not  be,  if  London  were  to  be  deprived  of  opera 
altogether  next  season.  We  want  that  to  be  done 
w  hich  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  music  and  of  the 
public,  and  these  are  interests  which  do  not  clash.  One 
thing  is  clear,  Mr.  Faber,  good  man  of  business  as  he 
may  be,  with  no  undue  leanings  to  softness,  has  not  had 
any  experience  of  opera  management ;  whereas  Lord  de 
Grey  and  Mr.  Higgins  have  proved  themselves 
capable  during  two  successive  seasons  of  providing 
performances  satisfactory  to  the  public  and  not 
unsatisfactory  to  the  promoters.  An  opera  season  is 
not  merely,  some  might  say  not  mainly,  a  matter  of 
music.  It  has  its  public  uses  in  other  directions. 
Surely  the  dignity  of  "  Grand  Opera"  is  not  to  be  lost 
in  the  pettiness  of  private  differences,  which  suggest  the 
feuds  of  rival  prima  donnas  ! 

Some  of  the  newspapers  seem  over-proud  of  their 
discovery  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  just  the  very 
man  to  write  the  life  of  Bolingbroke,  there  being  a  vague 
notion  that  Sir  William  resembles  Bolingbroke.  To 
our  fancy  he — in  some  respects — much  more  closely 
resembles  Philip  Orleans,  who,  despite  vehemency  of 
protestation,  lived  and  died  a  "  suspect "  among  the 
Extremists.  Bolingbroke,  if  we  may  judge  by  his 
"  Patriot  King,"  was,  like  Bacon,  a  firm  believer  in  a 
strong  naval  policy  and  programme. 

The  death  of  "  Bat  Price,"  as  the  late  Master  of 
Pembroke  was  commonly  known  at  Oxford,  removes  a 
figure  less  familiar  to  the  world  than  was  warranted  by 
the  personality  of  the  man.  But  it  is  so  much  the 
more  to  the  late  professor's  credit  that  he  devoted 
his  energies  to  his  proper  work  and  not  to  the 
making  of  a  reputation  in  circles  wholly  beyond 
it.  I>artholomew  Price  was  the  kind  of  University  don 
we  want.  A  true  scholar  in  his  own  subjects,  he 
did  not  fall  below  the  academic  standard  of  a  University, 
as  a  University  should  be.  With  all  his  successful 
attention  to  business  and  what  might  be  termed 
University  statesmanship,  he  never  forgot  that 
Oxford  is  meant  to  be  a  centre  of  learning, 
and  in  that  he  taught  a  lesson  to  some  of  his  juniors, 
who  like  to  think  of  Oxford  as  the  hub  of  modern  and 
fashionable  life.  But  his  exact  knowledge  did  not 
cause  the  scholar  to  forget  the  claims  of  the  very 
charming  college  of  which  he  was  Master,  even  down  to 
the  welfare  of  the  undergraduates.  To  him  is  largely 
due  the  present  very  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
college. 
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Kl£TROSri£CT. 

'T'^llM  year  tliat  closes  to-day  has  been  one  of  the  most 
1     uncomfortable  of  recent  times,  from  a  political 
point  of  view.    It  opened  in  the  utmost  f,'loom  and 
uncertainty.    All  through  the   bitter  months   of  early 
spring  there  raged  the  (juarrel  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  older 
Power  with  perfect  self-control  and  decorum  ;  on  thee 
part   of  the  younger   Power,  it  has  to  be  said,  with 
the  grossest  indecorum.    Those  who  wished  to  believe 
there  would  be  no  w«r  believed   so,   to  their  cost ; 
the    cooler-headed   made   money   out   of  their  con- 
viction that    tiiere    would    be    "  a  brush   with  the 
Spaniards."     As  the  inevitability  of  a  conflict  became 
clearer,  the  wildest  rumours  took  hold  of  the  timid. 
There  was  no  telling  where  the  war  would  stop  :  France 
would   intervene    to    protect    Parisian    bondholders ; 
Germany  would   not   tolerate  the   acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  by  the  Yankees.     The  Queen-Regent  was 
an  Austrian  ;  there  was  to  be  a  coalition  of  European 
Powers  ;  England  was  going  to  contract  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  the  United  States.  Spanish 
Bonds   tumbled   from   62  to    29,  and   all  American 
Railway    Shares    fell.      Simultaneously    with  this 
disturbance    in    the    Western    hemisphere,   the  Far 
East   was   seething  with    intrigues.     News  reached 
us    that    China    was    breaking    up,   and   the  great 
Anglo-Russian-Chinese   imbroglio   began.     Names  of 
Chinese  geography  and  Chinese  personages  strangely 
unfamiliar  to  English  ears  were  bruited  about.     But  a 
general   impression  leaked  out   that   Lord  Salisbury 
was  only  a  lukewarm  scrambler  for  Chinese  territory, 
and  that  Russia  was  beating  us  in  every  deal.   A  Young 
China  party  was  formed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Tory  members  were  quite  clear  that  Lord  Salisbury 
must  put  his  foot  down,  though  v/here  or  for  what  they 
could  not  very  well  know.    France  and  Germany  then 
joined  the  dance,  and  the  belief  that  Great  Britain 
W'Ould  have  to  fight  Russia,  if  not  France  as  well, 
became  general.    \Ve  outlived  all  these  trials  to  our 
nerves,  and,  so  far  as  this  country   was  concerned, 
without  blood-letting.    About  21  April  the  war  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  began,   and,  curiously 
enough,  was  followed  by  an  immediate  feeling  of  relief, 
which  reflected  itself  in  the  calmer  tone  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.    There  never  was  a  war  between  two  great 
nations  which  caused  less  interruption  to  the  business 
of  the  world,  which  cost  fewer  lives,  or  which  was 
sooner  over.    The  friends  of  Spain  were  amazed  at  the 
languid,  and  even  ludicrous,  defence  which  she  made. 
In  exactly  three  months,  almost  without  a  blow,  the 
last  remnants   of  the  colonial  empire  of  Ferdinand 
and     Philip     passed    to    the    stranger,     and  the 
United    States    acquired    Cuba,    Porto    Rico,  and 
the    Philippines.     The    Anglo-Russian-Chinese  im- 
broglio got  itself  settled  too.    There  were  querulous 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  Young 
China  party  were  worsted  from  lack  of  precise  informa- 
tion ;   there  were   damaging  Blue-books  and  costly 
cablegrams  "to  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  ;   and  finally 
Russia  took  Port  Arthur  and  Ta-lien-w^an  on  lease  for 
twenty-five  years  ;  Great  Britain  took  Wei-hai-wei  for 
a   similar   term  ;    Germany   secured    Kiao-chau  for 
ninety-nine  years  ;  and  France  got  Kwang-chau-wan 
for   the   same   period.    Thus   everybody  got  some- 
thing,   though   it   cannot   be   said   that  everybody 
was   equally   happy.     Meanwhile   in    another  part 
of  the  world,  midway  between  the  East  and  West, 
the  Sirdar  v/as  slowly  creeping  up  the  Nile.  After 
our    discontent    we    deserved    a    glorious  summer, 
and  we  got  it,  in  every  sense  of  the  term.    The  news 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Khalifa  at  Omdurman  on  the  2nd  of 
September  sent  a  long  unfelt  thrill  of  military  pride 
through  the  nation  ;  everybody  began  to  speak  well  of 
us,  and  the  Englishman  abroad  resumed  the  strut  of 
the  lord  of  creation.    Yet  we  were  not  suffered  to  enjoy 
our  victory  very  long  before  a  nipping   frost  came. 
General  Kitchener  heard  at  Khartoum  that  some  white 
men,  whom  he  knew  very  well  to  be  Major  Marchand  and 
his  party,  had  got  to  Fashoda  through  the  French  Congo. 
With  great  presence  of  mind  the  Sirdar  packed  off  the 
newspaper  correspondents  to  Cairo,  and  sailed  south 
alone  to  meet  the  adventurous  Frenchman.  General 


Kitchenci's  tact  undoubtedly  rendcied  tiic  ineservaliou 
of  peace  possible,  lint,  as  it  was,  a  war  panic,  worse 
than  any  in  the  spring,  swept  over  London  in  October. 
C(msols  fell  three  jwints ;  and  Freiich  hairdressers 
prepared  to  leave  the  metropolis.  'i"o  some  the 
prospect  of  war  with  France  was  welcome  ;  to  others 
it  spelt  bankruj)tcy.  'J'hen,  again,  came  tidings  of 
great  joy.  'J'he  Sirdar  appeared  in  IvOndon,  and  dined 
with  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  5lh  oi  November, 
when  Europe  heard  of  the  rehabilitation  of  British 
diplomacy.  The  final  weeks  have  been  a  ])eriod  of 
general  contentment  and  security.  But  on  the  whole 
it  has  been  a  very  "  upsetting  "  year,  in  which  shock 
has  succeeded  shock ;  in  short,  a  bad  year  for  the 
"bulls." 

It  is  too  soon  to  forecast,  much  less  to  appraise,  the 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  world  which  the  above 
events  will  work.  The  explosion  of  a  submarine  mine 
m  Havana  Harbour  on  15  February  blew  up  an  ancient 
empire,  and  out  of  the  smoke  appeared  a  new  one. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
believed  that  the  Spaniards  destroyed  the  battleship 
"  Maine  ;  "  but  the  wish  fathered  the  thought,  for 
there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  it.  Putting  aside  the 
"Maine"  incident,  it  is  not  easy  to  justify  the  war, 
especially  as  both  Houses  of  Congress  declared  that 
they  would  not  annex  Cuba.  Had  Great  Britain  joined 
the  European  Powers,  Spain  would  have  been  forced  to 
evacuate  Cuba,  and  the  United  States  would  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  Spain  alone.  England  refused  to  join 
in  any  action  which  might  hamper  the  United  States, 
and  a  tremendous  responsibility  therefore  rests  upon  her 
shoulders.  We  wish  very  much  to  believe  in  the  Anglo- 
American  alliance ;  but  experience  teaches  us  that  a 
thing  is  not  true,  because  it  would  be  very  nice  if  it  were 
true.  Language  and  religion  and  blood  are  undoubtedly 
ties.  But  the  centre  of  Europe  is  inhabited  by  peoples- 
all  speaking  the  German  tongue,  all  professing  the 
Christian  faith,  and  quite  as  nearly  related  to  one  another 
as  Americans  and  English.  Yet  these  peoples  have 
ceaselessly  warred  with  one  another  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  in  modern  times.  Then,  in  ancient  times,  consider 
the  Greeks,  how  they  fought.  The  question  of  the 
joint  control  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  seems  likely 
to  put  our  new-born  friendship  sharply  to  the  test. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  yet  whether  the  American 
democracy  will  stand  the  taxation  necessary  for  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  a  big  fleet.  It  is  not 
inconceivable  that,  when  they  realise  what  a  colonial 
empire  means,  the  Americans  may  sell  their  nev/ 
acquisitions.  If  they  go  in  for  a  fleet,  either  the 
Anglo-American  alliance  will  rule  the  world,  or  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  be 
the  biggest  the  modern  world  has  seen. 

The  Chinese  chapter  is  not  yet  closed,  and  Minis- 
terial advocates  maintain  that  England  has  gained 
more  in  the  way  of  concessions  than  any  other  Power. 
Few  people  believe  this,  though  time  may  prove  it  to 
be  true.  But  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  so  far  as 
appearances  went.  Great  Britain  cut  a  somewhat 
sorry  figure  at  the  Chinese  Court.  There  are 
two  well-recognised  methods  of  succeeding  in  most 
of  the  businesses  of  life — either  to  stand  in  with 
your  adversary,  or  to  fight  him  for  all  you  know.  We 
might  have  stood  in  with  Russia,  or  we  might  have 
fought  her.  We  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Lord  Salisbury  was  perfectly  aware  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  that  he  was  going  to  have  trouble  with  France 
about  Egypt ;  and  as  Egypt  is  nearer  to  us  than  China,, 
he  was  perfectly  justified  in  keeping  his  hands  free. 
But  then  he  should  have  agreed  with  Russia,  and 
instructed  his  agents  not  to  make  demands  which  were 
afterwards  withdrawn.  It  is  easy  to  make  "  long- 
spoon  "  speeches,  but  they  do  not  carry  conviction  to 
the  candid  mind. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  foreign  affairs  have  been  so 
exciting  that  no  one  has  had  any  attention  to  spare  for 
the  soberer  topics  of  fiscal  and  domestic  policy.  Yet 
in  according  preferential  tariff  treatment  to  the  goods  of 
Great  Britain,  Canada  has  unquestionably  made  a  very 
important  new  departure.  We  do  not  say  that 
Cobdenism  is  dead,  but  it  is '  growing  very  old  and 
peevish,  and  "  authority  forgets  a  dying  king."  It  is 
now  possible  to  argue  as  if  the  system  of  free  imports 
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were  not  a  law  of  nature,  and  one  may  even  hint  that 
Free  Trade  really  means  free  exchange,  and  not  a  one- 
sided tariff,  without  being  blasted  by  the  lightning  of  a 
Farrer  or  a  Giffen. 

In  domestic  legislation  the  measure  of  the  Session  was 
the  Local  Government  Bill  for  Ireland.  How  this 
experiment  will  succeed  in  a  countiy,  whose  citizens 
have  so  frequently  been  suspended  from  the  functions  of 
jurymen  and  guardians  of  the  poor,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  watch.  By  a  strange  and  pathetic  coincidence  Home 
Rule  has  perished  in  the  same  year  as  the  illustrious 
statesman,  who  twelve  years  ago  proposed  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  died,  it 
was  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  missed  him  much  as  a 
whetstone  for  his  mind.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  out  of 
politics  four  years,  so  that  his  death  made  no  void  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  his  death  and  the  political 
death  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  mark  the  formal  exit  of 
the  old  Radicalism  of  the  late  \'ictorian  era.  What  the 
new  Radicalism  or  its  leader  may  be  like  no  man  can 
tell.  For  the  moment,  the  distinction  of  parties  is 
conventional,  and  discipline  is  mistaken  for  principle. 


CRETE  AND  THE  GREEKS. 

■[SJ  EWS  from  Crete  has  afforded  more  agreeable 
reading  during  the  last  week  than  for  many 
months  past.  It  is  in  every  way  more  consistent 
with  the  accepted  standard  of  civilised  life  to  assist  at 
the  laying  of  foundation  stones  than  to  set  fire  to  your 
neighbour's  dwelling  ;  and  to  this  harmless,  and  even 
meritorious,  occupation  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
have  been  devoting  themselves  of  late.  Farewell 
banquets  and  the  presentation  of  addresses  have  cele- 
brated the  departure  of  the  gallant  seamen,  as  it  was 
meet  they  should  do. 

During  their  brief  administration  Crete  has  enjoyed 
rnore  law  and  order  than  she  has  known  since  the 
Venetians  were  ejected  by  the  Ottomans,  and,  unlike 
that  of  \^enice,  government  by  admirals  has  had  the 
rare  merit  of  being  absolutely  disinterested.  This  short 
spell  of  fearless  administratiou  has  given  the  islanders  a 
glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  justice,  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  succeeding  authority  will  enforce 
the  lesson. 

Lord  Salisbury  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  an  affair  which  for  long  was  dark 
and  troublesome,  and  this  without  any  lurking  irony. 
Admiral  Noel,  indeed,  deserves  all  the  praise  which  he 
has  received,  but  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  he  should 
have  resorted  to  such  energetic  action  without  encourage- 
ment from  home,  and  the  laborious  struggle  of  the  states- 
man to  e\-ol\e  a  wise  conclusion  from  the  welter  of 
conflicting  interests  has  been  an  even  more  vital  factor 
in  the  result.  Hasty  critics  may  say  that  what  has  been 
done  now  might  have  been  done  as  easily  many  months 
ago,  and  thereby  much  bloodshed  averted.  All  the 
evidence  points  the  other  way.  Anyone  acquainted  with 
the  international  history  of  Europe  is  aware  that  the 
winner  of  substantial  advantage  in  the  diplomatic  game 
is  by  no  means  always,  or  even  generally,  the  man 
who  dashes.  The  waiting  game  is  not  the  taking  one 
for  the  public  taste,  but  it  is  the  one  which  has  to 
be  played  more  often  than  any  other  by  him  who 
aims  at  solid  achievement.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
a  popular  form  of  conducting  foreign  policy  with  the 
journalist  who  associates  successful  statesmanship  with 
striking  head  lines,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  arduous 
task  was  nmch  complicated  at  one  time  by  attempts 
at  honie_  to  force  his  hand.  The  zeal,  honesty, 
and  ability  of  Canon  Gore  and  other  ecclesiastics 
who  took  part  in  that  most  ill-starred  crusade  on 
behalf  of  the  Greek  Government  are  standing  examples 
of  the  danger  of  entrusting  the  destinies  of  nations 
to  men  whose  enthusiasm  brooks  no  delay,  and  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  existence  of  difficulties,  as  to 
whicli  the  word  of  the  responsible  statesman  must  be 
the  sole  guarantee.  We  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of 
the  hundred  gentlemen  who  signed  the  too  famous 
memorial  to  the  King  of  Greece.  Probably  most  of 
them  were  inspired  by  those  vague  feelings  of 
general  benevolence  which  swell  the  breast  on  such 
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occasions  ;  biU  they  are  men  occupying  a  public  posi- 
tion, and  their  action  abroad  had  an  effect  far  in  excess 
of  any  influence  it  exerted  at  home,  where  public  opinion 
adequately  weighed  the  exact  value  of  each  signature. 
It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  brought  about 
war,  and  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment was  so  ill-informed  as  to  suppose  that  the  hundred 
gentlemen  in  question  would  be  able  to  seriously 
influence  the  settlement  of  the  Cretan  business;  but 
undoubtedly  their  action,  if  signing  a  memorial  can  be 
so  called,  and  the  fiery  orations  delivered  by  ecclesiastical 
and  other  crusaders  did  excite  hopes  as  to  England's 
attitude,  which  distance  greatly  magnified.  One  good 
result  may  be  said  to  have  flowed  from  these  unfor- 
tunate episodes,  a  result  which  more  recent  events 
are  emphasising.  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by 
the  special  commissioners  of  daily  papers  is  not  likely 
to  supersede  more  old-fashioned  methods  of  diplomacy, 
and  it  is  well  for  the  peace  of  the  world  that  this  should 
be  so. 

When  the  history  of  these  years  comes  to  be  written 
we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  not  Lord 
Salisbury's  fault  that  more  energetic  action  was 
not  taken  earlier.  There  are  occasions  when  even 
the  most  experienced  Foreign  Minister  must  con- 
sider the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated ;  but  if  his  advice  had  been  taken, 
and  the  advice  of  all  people  who  took  the  general 
condition  of  Europe  into  consideration  and  did  not 
merely  consult  their  own  prejudices,  there  would  have 
been  no  war,  and  the  Cretans  would  have  been  no  worse 
off  than  at  present,  and  Greece  immeasurably  better  off. 
There  is  a  wise  and  a  foolish  rashness,  as  there  is  a  wise 
and  a  foohsh  patience.  Victor  Emmanuel  knew  when 
to  show  wisdom  in  both,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  when 
he  accepted  the  mortifying  Peace  of  Villafranca,  and 
thereby,  though  beaten  again  and  again  in  the  field, 
became  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  King  of 
United  Italy.  Had  Greece  possessed  such  aruler  she  might 
have  made  a  stride  onward  towards  the  goal  which  her 
patriots  tell  us  they  aim  at  ;  as  it  is  she  has  fallen 
immeasurably  behind  her  competitors.  Compare  the 
progress  made  by  Bulgaria  in  twenty  years  with  the 
de\'elopment  of  Greece  in  seventy,  and^-ay  which  of  the 
two  peoples  seems  worthy  of  the  wider  destiny.  Unfortu- 
nately the  events  of  the  last  two  years  have  proved  but 
too  clearly  that  the  Greek  name  does  not  necessarily 
endow  its  possessors  with  any  of  the  virtues  of  Pericles 
or  Epaminondas.  Ev^ery  cultivated  man  is  a  Philhellene, 
but  that  is  not  to  be  an  admirer  of  contemporary  Greeks. 
He  will  probably  be  inclined  to  assist  them,  as  the 
de  facto  occupiers  of  the  land  of  the  Hellenes  ;  but  such 
reasonable  sentiment  will  hardly  persuade  him  that  the 
persistent  maladministration  of  small  territories  is  a 
sound  argument  for  the  acquisition  of  larger  ones. 
There  are  too  many  politicians  in  Greece  for  its  politics 
to  be  sound,  and  it  has  not  yet  produced  a  statesman. 

The  experiment  which  Prince  George  is  about  to 
make  in  Crete  may  either  revive  Greek  prestige  or  make 
its  revival  hopeless.  He  is  himself  an  unknown 
quantity,  for  though  he  hy  no  means  played  the  beau 
role  in  the  late  war,  he  may  have  been  entirely  the 
victim  of  circumstances.  Fate  has  now  given  him  a 
second  chance  and  a  fair  field.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  Cretans  welcome  his  arrival,  and  the  majority  of 
the  European  Powers  are  prepared  to  render  him  all 
assistance  in  what  can  be  at  best  but  an  arduous  task. 
But  it  is  the  task  which  Greece  has  for  long  been 
clamouring  to  undertake,  and  its  successful  fulfil- 
ment would  no  doubt  lead  some  day  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  island  with  the  Hellenic  Kingdom.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  murder  and  rapine  still  rage  unchecked, 
if  the  remnant  of  the  Mussulman  population  is 
not  adequately  protected,  and  if  some  sort  of  order 
and  decency  are  not  enforced  in  the  administration, 
then  the  cause  of  Greek  extension  will  be  lost. 
We  shall  not  demand  from  the  Cretan  Government 
the  qualities  to  be  found  in  old-established  states, 
but  we  hope  for  an  improvement  which  shall  be 
sufficient  to  justify  the  efforts  of  its  friends.  The 
greatest  danger  that  is  ahead  of  Prince  George  is  the 
advent  of  Greek  politicians  in  need  of  places ;  if  he 
can  choke  these  gentry  off  at  first,  his  chances  of  a  suc- 
cessful Government  will  be  fair,  in  a  Cretan  sense,  but  if 
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ho  surciimbs  to  clainoiir  from  Athens  the  last  state  of 
Crete  is  not  hkely  to  be  nuich  better  than  it  lias  been 
for  centnries.  tlis  work  of  adniinistration  will  be 
easier  for  the  fact  that  the  Mohaniniedan  popnlatioii  is 
not  alien  to  the  Christian— its  laiif^uage  is  Greek,  and 
it  is  not  of  Tnrkish  race  bnt  Cretan  ;  and  a  wise  im- 
partiality, such  as  has  reigned  nnder  the  Admirals,  will 
help  to  obliterate  the  bitterness  of  creeds,  thongh  the 
Cretian  Mohammedan  is  none  the  less  bitter  a  sectary 
for  being  a  pervert.  The  primary  condition  to  anything 
resembling  decent  order  in  the  island  is  that  all  official 
posts  shonld  be  reser\  ed  for  islanders ;  local  jealousies 
must  be  considered  even  before  religions.  Any 
grievance  which  gives  the  Sultan  ground  for  reasonable 
remonstrance  will  be  a  blow  to  Christianity.  The  Sultan 
is  without  doubt  personally  responsible  for  the  worst 
horrors  that  have  disfigured  his  empire  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  it  will  be  well  if  our  amiable  enthusiasts 
will  make  it  clear  that  their  sympathies  are  with  all 
who  desire  good  government,  whether  Christian  or 
Mussulman,  and  with  all  who  would  promote  it.  That 
it  has  become  a  possibility  at  all  in  Crete  is  due  to  the 
patience  and  skill  of  the  Prime  Minister,  exercised 
often  under  circumstances  which  have  put  the  severest 
strain  on  both. 


CONSUMPTION. 


THE  difficulty  of  an  adequate  comprehension  of  con- 
sumption is  greatly  increased  for  the  statesman, 
the  physician,  and  the  private  individual  alike,  from  the 
fact  that  at  least  three  independently  \ariable  factors 
contribute  to  the  total  manifestations  of  the  disease. 
These  three  factors  are  the  bacillus  of  Koch,  which  is 
the  actual  living  seed  of  the  disease ;  the  soil  in 
which  it  may  be  sowed  ;  and  the  conditions  affecting 
its  growth,  favourably  or  unfavourably.  To  use 
these  terms  is  not  merely  to  use  a  convenient 
and  possibly  misleading  analogy ;  there  is  a  strict 
biological  parallel  between  a  disease  like  consump- 
tion and  the  crops  of  husbandry.  They  are  alike 
vegetable  organisms,  and  the  final  result  in  each  case 
differs  with  the  varying  qualities  of  seed,  and  of  soil,  and 
of  disposing  conditions.  A  farmer  knows  well  that  his 
results  vary  wdth  seed,  soil,  and  weather,  and  the  student 
of  consumption,  whether  his  object  be  scientific  know- 
ledge, State  regulation,  or  practical  treatment,  must 
devote  attention  to  the  parallel  conditions  in  his  subject. 

It  is  now  established  that  certain  microscopic 
organisms,  known  as  the  tubercle  bacilli,  and  easily 
identified  by  certain  tests  employed  by  bacteriologists, 
"  are  the  seed,  or  extrinsic  cause,  of  tubercular  consumption 
in  all  its  forms.  When  these  germs  have  established 
themselves  in  the  body,  they  multiply  rapidly  in  the 
tissues  of  the  lungs,  and  of  other  organs,  and  set  up  a  series 
of  destructive  changes,  the  actual  details  of  which  are 
well  known  to  all  doctors.  The  bacilli  are  living  things 
capable  of  multiplying  with  great  rapidity  under  suit- 
able conditions  of  warmth  and  food,  and  they,  or  their 
still  smaller  spores,  are  discharged  abundantly  from 
every  victim  of  the  disease  in  the  matter  that 
comes  from  the  mouth,  or  that  is  coughed  up  from 
the  lungs,  or  in  secretions  such  as  those  of  the  milk 
glands.  Every  consumptive  patient  is  a  centre 
from  which  innumerable  disease-causing  germs  are 
streaming  into  the  world.  So  far,  consumption  is 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  such  diseases  as 
measles  and  mumps,  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  which 
are  universally  recognised  to  be  contagious  or  infectious 
or  both.  If  Sir  William  Broadbent's  Committee 
were  to  do  no  more  than  to  spread  knowledge  of  this 
salient  fact,  and  of  the  ordinary  precautions  that 
naturally  follow  from  it,  an  enormous  profit  to  humanity 
would  be  gained. 

Fortunately  for  humanity  the  germs  of  consumption 
do  not  appear  to  live,  or  at  least  to  live  and 
multiply,  for  any  length  of  time  outside  the  body 
of  man,  or  of  some  other  warm-blooded  creature, 
except,  of  course,  in  the  artificial  cultures  of 
laboratories.  It  is  necessary  to  establish  a  cordon  of 
only  limited  stringency  around  every  centre  of  disease, 
if  strict  scientific  precautions  be  taken  within  the  area. 
No  doubt  the  bacilli  may  find  their  way  into  another 


body  by  direct  inocnlali(Mi,  .ind  it  is  obvious  that  all 
contact  with  a  j)atieiit,  or  with  clothing,  or  with  v(rssels 
that  have  been  used  by  the  patient,  mnst  be  av(jided  by 
anyone  with  abrasions,  or  cuts,  on  the  skin,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  two  avenues  by 
which  the  tubercle  bacilli  enter  the  body  are  the 
alimentary  tract  and  the  lungs,  and,  in  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  danger  may  be  avoided  by  due  atten- 
tion to  these  possibilities.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  any  friend  or  attendant  eat  or 
drink  in  the  room  of  a  patient  ;  the  vessels  and 
glasses  used  by  the  patient  should  be  absolutely 
reserved  for  sick  room  use,  and  should  be  regularly 
sterilised  by  dry  heat — that  is  to  sa}',  by  baking  in  a 
stove  after  the  ordinary  washings.  W'hen  the  possible 
source  of  danger  is  from  milk  or  flesh,  thorough 
cooking  will  no  doubt  remove  the  chance  of  infec- 
tion, until  that  counsel  of  perfection,  the  complete 
elimination  of  tuberculosis  from  dairy  and  farm,  be 
secured.  It  is  quite  plain  that  knowledge  of  the  dangers 
and  the  simplest  precautions  against  them  are  quite 
sufficient  to  make  the  nursing  and  care  of  consumptive 
patients  reasonably  safe  ;  the  difficulties  are  no  more 
than  those  of  knowledge,  vigilance,  and  care.  Where 
from  poverty  or  ignorance  the  elementary  hygiene 
of  the  sick  room  is  impossible,  intervention  by  sanitary 
authorities  is  inevitable.  The  conditions  of  infection 
through  the  lungs  are  more  difficult  to  control.  The 
vital  point  to  be  remembared  is,  that  it  is  only  when 
the  bacilli  or  their  spores  become  dry  that  they  can 
float  in  the  air,  and  be  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  The 
germs  issue  from  the  body,  not  dry  in  the  exhaled 
air,  but  in  the  moist  discharges  from  lungs  and 
mouth.  It  is  only  when  these  are  allowed  to  dry 
on  the  handkerchiefs,  or  on  the  clothing,  or  from 
vessels  used  by  the  patient  that  they  are  able  to  join 
the  floating,  invisible,  dust-particles  of  the  air,  and  so 
reach  the  lungs  of  healthy  people.  The  precautions 
against  this  source  of  contamination  are  simply,  that 
all  linen  used  by  the  patient  be  removed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  vessels  containing  disinfecting  fluid,  and 
that  the  patient's  room  be  kept  free  from  curtains,  or 
hangings,  or  furniture  which  cannot  be  regularly 
treated  by  scrubbing  with  disinfecting  soaps.  Above 
all,  those  affected  with  tubercle,  who  are  still  sufficiently 
well  to  move  about,  and  to  follow  ordinary  vocations, 
must  be  taught  or  compelled  to  prevent  the  discharges 
from  their  lungs  drying  upon  clothing  or  handker- 
chiefs. 

When  it  is  understood  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  tuber- 
cular consumption  is  a  living  organism,  as  distinct  and 
individual  as  a  grain  of  barley  seed,  it  becomes  plain  that, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  consumption  is  not 
inherited.  The  new  individual,  although  its  parents  be 
diseased,  begins  its  individual  life  free  from  the  dread 
contamination,  and,  like  any  more  fortunately  born 
individual,  must  be  directly  infected  by  the  bacilli.  On 
the  other  hand,  almost  certainly  it  inherits  a  physiological 
disposition  probably  unusually  ready  to  receive  the 
fatal  seeds.  This  leads  us  directly  to  consideration 
of  the  differences  between  human  bodies  as  to 
hospitality  to  disease  germs.  Every  human  body  under- 
goes a  perpetual  bombardment  by  microbes  of  all  kinds. 
From  the  air,  in  food,  through  the  skin,  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  different  germs  of  diseases,  of  putrefaction 
and  of  fermentation,  assault  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
Fortunately  the  majority  of  them  fail  to  gain  entrance  ; 
others,  although  penetrating  beyond  the  first  line  of 
fortification,  are  destroyed  by  the  living  cells  of  the  body, 
and  so  fail  to  establish  themselves  and  multiply.  But 
great  individual  and  racial  differences  exist  as 
to  the  power  to  resist  the  assaults  of  different 
bacteria.  In  the  tropics,  for  instance,  there  are 
many  fevers  which  are  almost  certain  to  attack  white 
visitors,  while  they  leave  the  majority  of  the  natives 
unharmed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  these  natives 
are  brought,  say  to  England,  they  are  an  almost  certain 
prey  to  the  bacilli  of  consumption,  so  that  our  land 
might  be  called  the  black  man's  grave  with  almost  as 
much  justice  as  the  malarious  tropical  shores  are  called 
the  grave  of  the  white.  In  the  long  generations  of  the 
past  a  selective  elimination  has  gradually  removed 
from  every  country  those  hereditary  strains  most  liable 
to  the  endemic   diseases  of  the  country.  Perhaps 
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individual  variation  is  too  great  for  tlie  process 
ever  to  be  complete,  and,  as  we  know,  neither 
the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast,  nor  the  natives 
•of  tliese  islands,  enjoy  more  than  a  relati\  e  immunity 
from,  on  the  one  hand,  malaria,  on  the  other,  con- 
sumption. Science,  as  yet,  has  no  more  than  a  scanty 
empirical  knowledge  of  the  great  individual  differences 
in  power  of  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  different  bacilli. 
So  far  as  consumption  is  concerned,  we  know  that 
strength  and  weakness  of  resisting  power  alike  are 
inherited,  and  pla}-  so  great  a  part  in  determining 
the  incidence  of  the  disease  that  the  necessity  of 
direct  infection  has  been  overlooked.  Probably  in 
Northern  Europe  the  chances  of  direct  infection 
are  at  present  so  widespread,  that  almost  no  one 
with  inherited  weakness  of  resistance  is  likely 
to  escape.  Probably  also  the  result  of  continual 
selective  elimination  in  the  past  has  produced  among 
the  majority  a  strength  of  resistance  sufficient  to  over- 
come all  but  very  exceptional  subjection  to  infection. 
It  is  the  interaction  of  these  factors  which  has  for  so 
long  obscured  the  issue,  and  prevented  the  due  accept- 
ance of  consumption  as  one  of  the  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases  against  which  the  powers  of  the 
sanitary  authorities  must  be  enforced.  Until  these 
powers  are  enforced,  it  is  specially  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  children  of  consumpti\e  parents 
at  the  same  time  inherit  a  v/eak  power  of  resistance, 
and  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  unusual  danger  of 
direct  infection.  For  these  much  more  than  the  normal 
care  against  infectious  diseases  is  necessary,  and,  in  all 
cases  where  the  knowledge  is  not  certain  to  result  in 
unusual  precautions,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  State 
to  interfere.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that 
inherited  want  of  resistance,  like  other  racial  peculiarities, 
is  exceedingly  likely  to  be  increased  by  intermarriage  ; 
and  although  it  is  not  even  on  the  horizon  of  the  future 
that  the  State  should  interfere  to  regulate  marriages, 
there  is  great  room  for  the  education  of  private  opinion. 
The  general  conditions  which  dispose  towards  con- 
sumption are  so  well  known  that  they  require  only  the 
shortest  notice.  The}'  are  simply  the  conditions  which 
tend  to  general  low  health,  and  which  at  once  weaken 
the  power  of  resistance,  and  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  bacilli.  Overcrowding,  uncleanliness,  want  of 
ventilation,  want  of  light,  of  food,  exposure  to  damp, 
and  to  breathing  dusty  air,  all  prepare  the  way  for 
the  disease.  There  is  wanted  no  special  legislation, 
and  no  unusual  precautions.  As  the  general  standard 
of  our  civilisation  rises,  so  will  the  conditions  which 
favour  consumption  gradually  disappear  with  the  con- 
ditions which  favour  other  physical  and  moral  diseases. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  a  great  deal  may  be  done 
for  those  who  become  affected  with  the  disease,  if  its 
presence  be  recognised  by  bacteriological  methods  in 
time.  The  popular  idea  that  consumption  is  incurable 
is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  want  of  diagnosis.  In 
the  earlier  stages  there  is  nothing  but  the  bacteriological 
test  to  distinguish  consumption  from  an  ordinary 
feverish  cold,  and  it  too  often  happens  that,  long  before 
proper  measures  have  been  taken,  the  colonies  of  germs 
iia\'c  rooted  themselves  deeply  in  the  tissues.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  consideration  of  the  disease,  it  is 
above  all  education  of  public  opinion  that  is  required  ; 
more  knowledge  of  the  dangers  and  modes  of  escape  ; 
a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  patients 
and  of  friends  not  only  to  themselves,  l)ut  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  We  welcome  the  recent  movement 
v/hich  has  received  the  sanction  and  direct  encourage- 
ment of  Royalty  from  all  points  of  view,  but  in  especial 
as  it  serves  to  educate  rather  than  to  legislate. 


LORD  KITCHENER'S  COLLEGE. 

'\X7E  can  imagine  the  caterers  and  consumers  of  "  the 
*  '  latest  news  "  exclaiming  in  surprise  at  our  belated 
treatment  of  this  sensational  sul)ject.  In  keeping  silence, 
until  tlie  "  sensation  "  was  over,  we  have  known  what 
we  are  about.  We  have  no  intention  of  discounting  tlie 
privilege  of  a  weekly  review  to  take  things  deliberately. 
\V  e  are  not  compelled  to  express  an  opinion  on  matters 
before  it  is  possible  to  form  one.    Hitherto  an  interest  in 


Lord  Kitchener's  idea  has  been  secured  by  means  of 
tlie  personal  appeal— enthusiasm  for  the  victor  ofOmdur- 
man  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  re\-erence 
for  the  memory  of  the  martyr  of  Khartoum.  There  was 
an  Englishman's  practical  wisdom  in  this  form  of  present- 
ment, for  men  are  moved  to  charitable  deeds  by  way  of 
the  emotions  much  more  readily  than  by  way  of  the 
intellect.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  we  should  be  able 
to  justify  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  by  afterthoughts 
that  are  based  upon  reasoned  knowledge  ;  that  we  should 
be  able  to  assure  ourselves,  not  only  that  our  gifts  are 
well  intentioned,  but  that  they  have  the  added  merit  of 
being  well  directed.  As  witness  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Lord  Kitchener  is  held  by  his  countrymen,  and  as 
a^  fitting  memorial  to  General  Gordon,  the  College  of 
Khartoum  will  have  value.  Yet  its  essential  meaning 
will  be  altogether  overlooked  if  we  do  not  find  in  this 
College  a  picturesque  embodiment  of  England's 
attitude  to  all  the  conquered  races  within  her  Empire. 

On  the  lowest  ground  of  self-interest  the  scheme 
is  justifiable.  No  doubt  it  jarred  upon  many  good 
people  to  find  the  President  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  pleading  for  the  project  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  create  thousands  of  customers  for  our  manu- 
factures, by  educating  them  to  produce  goods  which 
we  can  exchange  for  our  commodities.  This  is  a 
somewhat  crude  form  of  statement,  and  tends  to 
irritate  the  philanthropic  mind  ;  but  it  tells  a  truth 
which  enthusiasts  are  apt  to  forget.  They  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  British  Empire  has  been  created,  to  a 
great  extent,  upon  a  basis  of  self-interest  ;  and  if  we 
educate  the  Soudanese  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
new  market  for  our  products,  we  are  simply  following  a 
well-established  precedent.  And  it  is  a  precedent  which 
has  long  justified  itself  by  results.  The  merely  self- 
interested  trader  is  oftentimes  a  mean-spirited  man,  and 
not  wholly  representative  of  his  country's  aspirations, 
yet  he  is,  in  his  poor  degree,  an  agent  of  civilisation. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  therefore,  that  in  taking  education 
to  the  three  million  inhabitants  of  the  Soudan  in  order 
to  open  out  a  fresh  market,  we  are  not  engaged  upon 
a  task  of  which  we  need  be  ashamed.  Civilisation 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  trader,  just  as  trade 
follows  in  the  wake  of  education  ;  so  that  if,  by  means 
of  this  Memorial  College,  we  create  another  field  for 
our  products,  we  have  thereby  widened  the  horizon  of 
the  Soudanese  and  brought  them  nearer  to  the  essential 
advantages  of  civilisation.  And  this  is  our  simple 
duty,  no  less  than  our  privilege.  It  is  our  duty, 
because  we  have,  in  striking  down  the  savage 
tyranny  of  the  Khalifa,  destroyed  every  form  of 
organised  government  in  the  Soudan.  We  shall  have 
to  reorganise  a  great  multitude  of  scattered  tribes,  and 
rebuild  from  its  very  foundations  a  stable  form  of 
government.  It  is  no  light  task  which  we  have  under- 
taken, and  it  can  only  be  accomplished  in  the  spirit 
and  in  the  manner  which  this  scheme  of  Lord  Kitchener 
suggests.  Education  in  the  English  language,  and  in 
British  methods  of  duty  and  obedience  imparted  by 
British  teachers,  is  the  nucleus  around  which  will  grow 
the  well-ordered  Soudanese  State  of  the  future. 

And  not  the  least  hopeful  element  in  this  project  is  the 
fact  that  Lord  Kitchener,  like  the  practical  man  that  he 
is,  is  content  with  a  modest  start.  The  teaching  of  the 
College  in  its  beginning  will  be  purely  elementary. 
Reading,  writing,  geography,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  will  be  the  chief  subjects  at  first; 
afterwards  the  course  of  study  will  be  more  advanced, 
and  a  special  effort  will  be  made  to  give  technical 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  No 
objection  can  be  offered  to  the  scheme  of  study  which 
this  programme  suggests  ;  but  we  enter  upon  debate- 
able  ground  when  we  are  informed  by  Lord  Kitchener 
that  the  British  teachers  in  the  College  will  not 
interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  students.  No 
doubt  Lord  Kitchener  has  laid  down  this  con- 
dition with  the  best  intentions  ;  he  may  think 
that  the  fanatical  Mohammedans  of  the  Soudan  would 
not  enter  an  institution  where  Christianity  was  taught. 
His  fears  in  this  respect  may  be  well  founded  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  the  central  element 
of  all  that  is  noblest  in  the  English  character  should  be 
withheld  from  the  curriculum  of  this  College.  A  barren 
form  of  theology  is  the  last  thing  we  should  care  to 
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inllicl  upon  the  Soiulancse,  I)iit  (he  ei.seiUi;il  heauly  of 
(.  III  istianity  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  the  dof^nia 
of  the  schools,  in  any  cast>  it  will  seem  passing  strange 
to  many  people  that  a  College  which  is  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Cleneral  (lordon  should  he  established 
upon  purely  secular  lines.  Cicneral  Gordon  was  no 
bigot,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  wlietlier  his  devout 
nature  would  l)ave  been  satished  with  a  scheme  of 
education  where  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
was  cansidered  of  more  importance  than  a  knowledge 
of  Christ.  Still,  we  shall  look  to  the  teachers  to  supply 
by  their  character  what  is  neglected  by  their  text- 
books. It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  "  interfere 
with  the  religion  "  of  their  students  in  order  to  impart 
some  truths  of  Christianity  ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that 
they  should  deplete  the  natural  vigour  of  the  Soudanese 
mind.  It  is  not  an  unusual  result  of  imparting  know- 
ledge to  backward  races  by  cast-iron  methods  to 
destroy  their  native  virility — a  notable  example  of  this 
being  found  m  Ceylon.  We  may  trust  Lord  Kitchener, 
however,  to  choose  his  teachers  with  a  careful  regard 
to  this  danger,  for  the  man  who  has  made  first-class 
fighting  men  out  of  the  Egyptian  fellaheen  will  not  be 
prone  to  shape  flabby  book-fags  out  of  the  vigorous 
Soudanese. 

The  English  people,  at  least,  have  shown  remarkable 
confidence  in  the  scheme  and  its  promoter.  It  is  rare, 
indeed,  to  find  such  unanimity  of  praise,  and  the  quick- 
handed  generosity  of  gift  is  almost  as  rare.  It  is  matter 
of  regret,  therefore,  that  the  general  satisfaction  should 
have  been  flawed  by  a  sudden  outburst  of  international 
recriminations.  The  proposal  which  emanated  from  the 
Colonial  party  in  France  that  their  countrymen  should  also 
subscribe  for  a  school  to  be  established  in  Khartoum  was 
not  in  itself  an  objectionable  proposal.  No  doubt  it  might 
be  urged  that,  at  the  best,  this  French  suggestion  was  in- 
opportune, and  at  the  worst  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  dis- 
appointment over  the  Fashoda  affair.  For  ourselves,  we  do 
not  think  that  the  proposal  merited  the  hot  threatenings 
which  were  poured  upon  it  by  the  British  Press.  On 
the  contrary,  it  might  have  been  desirable  to  welcome 
the  French  scheme  in  the  interests  of  international 
goodwill;  while  a  simple  disregard  of  any  possible 
danger  to  our  interests  in  the  Soudan  from  the  pro- 
posal would  have  exhibited  Great  Britain  at  her 
strongest.  In  such  a  small  matter  as  the  establishing 
of  a  school  at  Khartoum  for  the  teaching  of  French 
we  could  well  afford  to  be  generous  ;  and  if  the  school 
had  been  made  a  head-centre  for  political  intrigue,  the 
Government  at  Cairo  would  have  been  well  able  to 
deal  with  it.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  profitable  for 
us  to  remember  that  France,  like  ourselves,  is  a  great 
civiHsing  agent  in  Northern  Africa,  and  the  task  which 
has  been  set  both  Powers  is  so  enormous  that  they 
should  be  anxious,  when  occasion  offers,  to  join  their 
forces  in  spreading  the  light. 


"DOMESTIC  ECONOMY." 
n^'HE  appeal  to  ancient  Hellenic  wisdom  for  guidance 
J-  in  the  most  urgent  and  intractable  of  con- 
temporary problems  may  either  be  grotesque  or  sublime. 
A  newspaper,  though  it  may  thunder,  can  hardly 
achieve  sublimity.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  grotesque. 
Doubtless  Xenophon's  opinion  of  the  latest  syllabus 
issued  by  the  Education  Department  would  be 
worth  having.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  entertaining  and 
acute :  it  might  even  be  suggestive  and  helpful,  for  he 
was  not  merely  an  original  and  charming  writer,  but  a 
man  of  shrewd  common  sense  and  varied  experiences. 
Yet  we  cannot  think  that  the  famous  Greek,  though 
he  did  lead  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  as  some 
of  us  have  heard  at  school,  would  have  helped 
us  much  in  our  present  difticulty.  No  doubt  the 
broad  principles  of  education  remain  unaltered,  and 
certainly  could  not  be  better  expressed  than  by 
Xenophon  or  his  more  famous  master;  but  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  life  would  have  been  unimaginable 
to  citizens  of  Athens  in  her  golden  age.  The  system 
of  education  which  now  is  established  in  this  co.  ntry 
adheres  by  no  means  very  closely  or  consistenlly  to 
any  recognised  principles.    We  do  not  seem  tc  hive 


any  clear  conception  of  the  end  we  are  pursuing,  or  of 
the  true  limits  of  our  action,  Tlic  Code  seems  to 
exhibit  the  working  of  eager  interests  rather  than  the 
working  out  of  settled  objects.  Now  the  department 
is  possessed  by  a  passion  for  uniformity,  now  the 
teacliers  are  carried  away  by  a  wave  of  "  pro- 
gressive"  exaltation,  now  the  philanthropists  embark 
on  a  crusade  of  costly  and  useless  innovation,  now 
the  long-suffering  rate-payers  yield  to  an  at;ccss  of 
sudden  resentment.  The  time-sheet  of  the  elementary 
school  reflects  the  action  of  these  various  and  often  con- 
flicting influences.  It  expands  and  contracts,  grov/s 
complex  and  shrinks  into  simplicity,  is  by  turns  splendid 
and  mean,  prodigal  and  penurious  in  its  intellectual 
provision.  Instead  of  meeting  the  abiding  require- 
ments of  the  nation,  our  educational  system  is  the 
parasite  and  victim  of  its  prejudices,  its  poverty,  and  its 
incorrigible  conceit.  Its  versatility,  however,  is  largely 
corrected  and  neutralised  by  deep-seated  and  inexorable 
forces  in  the  national  life.  The  root  conditions  of  society 
are  neither  unstable  nor  tractable,  and  the  limits  of 
educational  experiment  are  more  narrowly  and  rigidly 
determined  than  our  educational  zealots  suspect.  Not 
the  least  of  these  conditions  is  the  insufficiency  of  the 
elementary  school  teachers  to  carry  the  burden  of  so 
complex  and  varying  a  system.  It  is  too  commonly 
forgotten  that  the  teacher  is  also  God's  creature,  and, 
as  such,  limited.  He  cannot  "  get  up"  new  subjects 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  after  a  certain  age  he 
cannot  get  them  up  at  all.  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to 
realise  the  essential  humanity  of  the  elementary 
teacher. 

Few  experiences  are  more  humbling  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  school  teachers.    The  mass  of  laudatory  papers 
which  they  invariably  produce  seems  to  indicate  a  level 
of    moral    excellence   not   often  reached  in  common 
experience;  and  the  imposing  list  of  certificates,  each 
one  affirming  plenary  knowledge  of  some  formidable 
science,    suggests   heights   of    intellectual  attainment 
wholly  beyond  the  range  of  the  average  school  manager. 
He  seems   to  presumptuously   anticipate  the  saintly 
prerogative  of  "judging  angels."    A  brief  acquaintance 
with  the  competing  prodigies  relieves  the  depression 
which  the  catalogues  of  their  qualifications  inspired. 
Awe   is   replaced    by   amazement    at   their  didactic 
courage.      A   perusal   of  the  annual   Code  confirms 
this  mental  attitude.    There  are  "obligatory  subjects," 
and  class  subjects,  and  specific  subjects,  the  last  two 
being  styled  "optional" — rather  oddly,  since  they  are 
grant-earning,  and  therefore  for  most  schools  financially 
indispensable.  However,  the  range  of  choice  is  immense  : 
thus  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-six  specific  subjects 
named,  and  it  is  stated  that  "  any  subject  not  mentioned  " 
may,  "  if  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  be  taken  as  a 
specific  subject."     The  elementary  school  teacher  is 
prepared,  at  the  shortest  possible  notice,  to  take  on  the 
teaching  of  any  of  these  subjects,  from  algebra  to  domestic 
science.    The  last,  perhaps — though  modestly  counted 
with  the  other  "  specific  subjects" — represents  a  reaction 
in  the   public    mind   against   the   practically  useless 
character     of     the     education     imparted      in  the 
elementary  schools.    It  is   explained   in   some  detail' 
in  the  Code,  and  its  range   is  unquestionably  wide. 
It  includes   lessons  on  materials   used   for   food  and 
clothing;  it  teaches  the  rules  of  health,  and  the  laws  o 
cooking.    Washing  is  formally  admitted  amongst  the 
solemn  "  subjects  "  which  so  much  irritate  the  Bishop  of 
London.    The  Code  concludes  with  instructions  how  to 
make  "  simple  dishes  ;  "  and  then,  somewhat  ominously, 
appends  directions  as  to  the  treatment  of  "common 
ailments,"  and  the  "  management  of  a  sickroom."  It 
is  clear  that  "  my  Lords  "  have  a  very  definitely  prac- 
tical purpose  in  teaching  "Domestic  Economy;"  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  great  need  for  such 
teaching  as  they  project.    The  working  classes  suffer 
fearfully    from    dyspepsia,    mainly    caused    by  the 
infamous    cooking    which    is    all    their    wives  can 
manage.    Any   improvement   in  this  direction  would 
be     a    great     boon  ;     but     will    the     teach'ng  of 
domestic  economy  in  the  elementary  schools  effect 
this    desirable    end  ?      It    is    difficult    not    to  be 
sceptical.    The  certificated  teachers  may  be  as  com- 
petent as  their  "  plant"  is  costly  and  elaborate  ;  but 
they  teach  under  conditions  which  make  any  permanent 
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result  precarious  and  improbable.  They  are  rigidly 
limited  in  the  matter  of  time,  for  the  school  hours, 
which  are  fixed  by  statute  and  cannot  be  increased, 
are  already  over-crowded.  Every  addition  to  the  school 
curriculum  means  a  reduction  of  work  in  other  sub- 
jects. They  teach  classes,  and  can  rarely  bestow  much 
personal  care  on  individuals,  though  without  such 
assistance  real  advance  seems  almost  impossible. 
The  children  come  from  small,  poor,  often 
squalid  homes,  where  they  will  find  none  of 
the  material  requisites  for  reproducing  the  successful 
experiments  which  they  have  admired,  and  perhaps 
understood,  in  the  school  "  kitchen."  The  practical  worth 
of  this  well  meant  effort  to  correct  the  characteristic 
defect  of  our  system  of  popular  education  is,  as  learned 
persons  say,  "  problematic."  The  old  practice,  which 
unhappily  is  now  everywhere  falling  into  desuetude, 
was  much  more  effectual.  Girls  of  the  working  classes 
\ery  generally  went  into  service,  and  learned  in  the 
households  of  the  better-to-do  those  lessons  of  domestic 
management  which  afterwards  secured  the  comfort  of 
their  own  homes.  Domestic  service  is  now  extremely  un- 
popular with  large  sections  of  working  people.  They  send 
their  girls  to  the  factories,  where  they  earn  more  money 
and  enjoy  a  larger  liberty,  but  where  do  they  learn 
the  habits  which  qualify  them  for  the  tasks  and  duties 
of  married  Hfe  ?  Genuine  technical  traming  might 
with  advantage  find  a  larger  place  in  our  school 
system,  at  least  in  the  industrial  centres ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  think  that  even  the  elementary  school  teachers, 
whom  the  training  colleges  turn  out  with  such  imposing 
qualifications,  can  give  much  useful  training  in 
"  cottage  gardening  "  or  the  management  of  a  dairy. 


MR.  PITT.* 


COULD  we  consult  the  dead  upon  the  judgments  of 
the  living,  no  one  would  protest  more  sarcasti- 
cally against  his  adoration  as  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
Toryism  than  IMr.  Pitt.  He  would  say,  in  what  seems 
to  the  down-at-heel  stylist  of  to-day  his  pompous 
phraseology,  "  My  zeal  for  the  ease  and  convenience  of 
His  Majesty  of  blessed  memory,  and  my  unfaltering 
exertions  to  save  England  and  Europe  from  the 
domination  of  France,  have  been  misinterpreted, 
whether  wilfully  or  not  it  is  useless  now  to  determine, 
into  a  desire  to  resist  those  changes  in  the  framework 
of  our  Constitution,  and  the  administration  of  our 
public  affairs,  which  the  untoward  turn  of  events 
alone  retarded,  and  which,  had  my  life  been  spared,  it 
would  have  been  my  steady  purpose  to  accomplish." 
By  Toryism  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  the  nebulous 
Opportunism  which  has  too  often  passed  under  the 
name  of  Conservatism,  but  the  more  virile  school  of 
politics,  whose  doctors  were  Eldon  and  Wellmgton. 
To  hail  Chatham's  son  as  the  champion  of  1-ieaction 
and  the  father  of  Eldonism,  is  surely  one  of  the 
unkindest  freaks  of  posterity.  Lord  Chatham  was 
not  a  Whig,  he  was  a  Radical,  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  innovator,  if  not  a  madman,  by  Whig 
magnificos  like  Newcastle  and  Rockingham.  To  put 
down  Whig  corruption,  to  break  the  back  of  the 
Venetian  oligarchy,  to  govern  England  neither  by 
king  nor  nobles,  but  by  himself  leaning  on  public 
opinion,  these  -were  the  political  ideas  of  Lord 
Chatham,  defeated  by  ill-health,  and  passed  on 
religiously  to  his  ''  loved  William."  Mr.  Pitt  was 
never  oblivious  of  tlie  paternal  tradition.  Though  his 
well-timed  appeal  to  the  constituencies  in  1784  made 
him  independent  alike  of  the  King  and  the  great 
Revolution  families,  Mr.  Pitt  aimed  a  more  deadly 
blow  at  the  Lonsdales  and  the  Hertfords  by  his  bill 
to  abolish  the  nomination  boroughs.  The  Whig 
magnates  ordered  their  nominees  to  throw  out  the  Bill; 
but  they  could  not  tiirow  out  the  Minister,  in  whom 
they  recognised  with  a  sigh  their  master.  Foiled  in 
his  effort  at  parliamentary  reform,  in  which 
he  was  half  a  century  ahead  of  his  genera- 
tion,   the    disciple    of    Adam     Smith    made  an 

•  "  Pitt :  Some  Chapters  of  His  Life  and  Times."  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Gibson,  Lord  A&hbournc.  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.  1898. 


elaborate  attempt  to  carry  out,  partially  at  all 
events,  the  principle  of  Free  Trade.  The  commercial 
resolutions  were  defeated,  as  everyone  knows,  by  a 
skilful  combination  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  which 
believed  its  independence  threatened,  with  the  English 
traders,  who  beheld  their  monopoly  invaded.  Nor  did 
the  reforming  energy  of  the  youthful  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  stop  here.  He  rescued  our  system  of 
national  finance  from  chaos ;  he  made  retrenchments 
everywhere  ;  he  opened  the  national  loans  to  public  sub- 
scription, instead  of  allotting  them  at  a  discount  to  the 
supporters  of  Government,  as  Lord  North  did  ;  he  estab- 
lished the  Sinking  Fund,  and  though  he  made  the 
mistake  of  providing  for  it  out  of  borrowed  money  instead 
of  surplus  re^'enue,  he  initiated  a  policy  which  a  century 
later  rapidly  reduced  the  National  Debt.  Yet  another 
item  has  to  be  added  to  the  account  of  this  fundator 
iwstcr  of  certain  Tories.  In  1801  Mr.  Pitt  resigned 
because  the  King  would  not  assent  to  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  to  prevent  which  Liverpool, 
Eldon,  Wellington,  and  Peel  risked  a  revolution !  In  short, 
it  is  evident  that  had  the  French  Revolution  not  occurred 
in  1789,  or  had  Mr.  Pitt  lived  until  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  in  181 5,  the  Reform  Bill  would  have 
been  passed  ten  or  twelve  years  earlier,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  would  have  been  famous,  not  as  the  great 
Torj'  Minister,  but  as  an  advanced  financial  and 
political  reformer.  The  French  Revolution,  however, 
did  occur,  and  Burke,  with  the  irresistible  impetus  of 
genius,  swept  the  nation  before  him  in  his  rush  upon 
Jacobinism.  Mr.  Pitt  was  obliged  to  follow — coldly  and 
reluctantly  at  first,  for  he  hated  the  violence  and 
excitability  of  Burke  ;  then,  when  he  realised  what 
Buonapartism  meant,  he  threw  into  the  struggle  the 
whole  strength  of  his  patient  and  fearless  nature.  He 
died  with  his  work  half  done,  believing  himself  beaten 
by  his  enemjs  and  backed  by  a  frantically  con- 
servative nation.  But,  though  baffled  by  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Pitt,  like  Disraeli,  was  always  faithful  to  the 
ideals  of  his  youth — to  borrow  Bagehot's  witty  saying, 
he  never  became  a  Pittite. 

A.  want  of  imagination  has  exaggerated  the  feat  of 
leading  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  In  a  modern  House  of  Commons  the 
thing  would  be  physically  impossible.  The  competitors 
are  too  numerous  and  too  highly  trained  ;  the  indispen- 
sable knowledge  too  various  for  a  boy  to  possess.  In 
truth,  the  Union  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to-day  would  be 
a  more  critical  and  far  better  informed  assembly  than 
was  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  relates  with  admiration 
how  Charles  Fox  would  sit  up  all  night  gambling 
and  drinking  at  Newmarket,  ride  up  to  town,  and  roll 
in  to  the  House  of  Commons  just  in  time  to  make 
a  speech  of  which  he  had  not  prepared  a  word.  Why 
such  performances  should  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
most  painstaking  statesman  of  modern  times  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  anyway,  such  a  Leader  of  Opposition  could 
give  no  serious  trouble  to  Mr.  Pitt.  If  Fox  knew  little, 
Sheridan  knew  less,  and  Burke,  who  knew  everything, 
had  no  weight  with  the  House.  North  was  dexterous 
and  experienced  ;  but  he  was  lazy,  had  lost  his 
character,  and  quickly  faded  out  of  politics.  As  time 
went  on  a  powerful  Opposition  was  organised  ;  but  we 
are  speaking  of  the  men  by  whom  Mr.  Pitt  was  confronted 
at  the  time  when  he  assumed  the  lead.  The  volume  of 
business  to  be  got  through  was  wonderfully  small. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  tells  us  that  he  did 
not  require  a  private  secretary.  The  amount  of  the 
estiiriates  in  his  first  Budget  was  only  16,900,000. 
Yet  when  everything  has  been  discounted,  it  has 
to  be  said  that  Mr.  Pitt's  parliamentary  sagacity 
and  self-control  were  almost,  like  much  else  about 
him,  superhuman.  They  could  not  have  been  ex- 
perience ;  they  were  very  like  transmitted  instinct. 
He  displayed  this  extraordinary  faculty  of  judgment 
twice  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career.  Mr,  Pitt's  refusal 
to  form  a  Government  after  the  fall  of  Lord  Shelburne 
was  followed  by  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  North  ;  his 
persistence  in  carrying  on  his  own  Government  in  face 
of  a  hostile  House  of  Commons  was  rewarded  by  the 
majority  at  the  General  Election  of  1784.  Thus  this 
raw  lad  seemed  to  know  by  instinct  two  of  the  best 
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moves  in  the  political  game — to  lot  your  adversary 
ruin  himself,  anil  to  show  the  public  what  you  can  do. 
It  is  easy  to  criticise  by  the  Vv^hi  of  modern  science 
Mr,  Pitt's  rather  primitive  war  policy,  and  a  great  War 
Minister  he  certainly  was  not.  But  the  long,  gaunt 
figure  riding  about  the  Dover  Downs  in  a  colonel's 
uniform,  accompanieil  by  his  niece,  kept  up  the 
nation's  heart.  Perhaps  Mr.  Pitt's  fame  must  rest  on  the 
rock  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  most  deservedly 
wrecked — the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Lord  Rosebery  condemns 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  unsparingly  as  Lord  Ashbourne, 
while  Mr.  Gladstone  held  him  up  to  the  admiration  of 
the  world  in  the  debates  of  1SS6.  The  legislative 
union  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  applica- 
tion for  the  first  time  of  the  methods  of  honest  and 
regular  business  to  government,  are  Pitt's  greatest 
achievements. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  turn  from  the  Minister  to  the 
man.  Fox  was  a  good  fellow,  and  Burke,  with  all  his 
Irish  extravagance,  was  thoroughly  lovable.  But  who 
can  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Pitt  ?  Did  anyone  call  him  Will 
or  Billy— to  his  face,  that  is,  for  when  his  friend  Dundas 
was  condemned  by  the  casting  vote  of  Speaker  Abbott, 
theOpp^ition  crowded  round  "  to  see  how  Billy  Pitt 
looked  .'■'  Wilberforce  says  that  in  private  life  Mr.  Pitt 
was  the  wittiest  man  he  knew.  If  this  was  so,  it  is 
curious  that  while  the  witticisms  of  Chesterfield,  of 
George  Selwyn,  of  Fox,  of  Sheridan,  of  Wilkes  have 
come  down  to  us  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation, 
there  is  not  on  record  a  single  good  saying  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
Considering  the  romantic  incidents  of  his  career,  the 
Pitt  literature  is  strangely  dull.  Lord  Stanhope's 
Life  is  tedious,  as  is  the  Rose  Correspondence. 
Lord  Rosebery's  little  book  is  charming,  but  the  charm 
is  in  the  writer,  not  the  subject.  Lord  Ashbourne's 
volurne  is  valuable,  but  its  interest  lies  in  the  chapters 
on  Irish  history.  Like  all  boys  educated  privately,  Pitt 
grew  up  a  shy  man,  and,  as  sometimes  happens, 
pubhc  life  only  intensified  his  shyness.  We  are  told 
that  he  managed  his  reserve,  like  Parnell,  to  overawe 
his  followers.  But  it  was  worse  than  that :  Pitt's  self- 
absorption  was  downright  selfishness  and  indifference 
to  others.  Bentham  declares  that  he  once  went  out 
riding  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  Bowood,  and,  being  mounted  on 
a  dangerous  horse  (possibly  the  philosopher  was  an 
indifferent  rider),  called  to  the  politician  to  slacken 
his  pace.  He  did  so,  "but  with  an  unchanged 
countenance,  and  without  dropping  a  word  of  interest  or 
kindness."  Self-centred  silence  may  be  heroic,  but  it 
is  not  amusing.  Then,  he  had  an  exasperating  in- 
ability to  state  a  fact  in  a  few  words.  Take  his 
celebrated  and  only  flirtation  with  Miss  Eleanor  Eden. 
It  is  obvious  that  on  reflection  Mr.  Pitt  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  ought  not  to  marry,  either  on  account  of 
his  health  or  his  debts,  or  both.  But  he  was  too  proud 
to  tell  Lord  Auckland  so,  and  Lord  Ashbourne  presents 
us  with  two  long,  tortuous,  and  ambiguous  letters,  the 
substance  of  which  might  have  been  put  in  six  lines. 
When  he  wanted  to  turn  his  indolent  brother  out  of  the 
Admiralty,  instead  of  saying  so,  he  sends  ''verbosa  et 
grandis  epistola  "  full  of  mysterious  hints.  To  Mr.  Pitt  we 
owe  the  habit  of  making  long  speeches,  which  happily 
Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
are  discontinuing.  Much  has  been  made  of  his 
pecuniary  disinterestedness.  To  our  way  of  thinking, 
he  had  better  have  taken  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells, 
virith  its  ^"3,000  a  year,  and  paid  his  bills  as  he  went 
along.  It  illustrates  the  change  of  manners  that  Fox 
cheerfully  supported  the  motion  to  pay  Mr.  Pitt's  debts  to 
the  tune  of  ;^4o,ooo,  Avhile  he  strenuously  opposed,  in 
company  with  Windham  and  others,  the  motion  to  erect 
a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  this  "  excellent 
statesman."  Upon  a  somewhat  similar  motion  being 
made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  death  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Mr.  Labouchere  was  the  only  opponent,  and  the 
House  would  not  hear  him.  The  motion  respecting 
Mr.  Gladstone's  funeral  and  monument  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  seconded  by  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
and  carried  v/ithout  a  dissentient. 
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THE  POINTS  OF  AN  OX. 

"D  Y  taste  and  tradition  Christmas  fare  includes  the 
-L>  roast  beef.  The  baron  of  beef  decorates  the 
Royal  sideboard  at  this  season  ;  kindly-disposed 
persons  make  presents  of  beef  to  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours, and  the  savour  of  fat  stock  shows  has  nf)t 
quite  departed  from  amongst  us.  The  recent  Smith- 
field  show  was  thronged  with  visitors  day  after  day, 
but  how  many  of  them  understood  anything  of  what 
they  saw  ?  They  walked  round  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
and  saw  the  winners  of  the  cups  of  this  or  that  breed  ; 
but  they  would  indeed  be  pu/zled  to  account  for  the 
preference  given  to  one  animal  over  another.  To  the 
untrained  eye  one  beast  looks  very  like  another,  just  as 
one  hound  in  a  pack,  or  one  sheep  in  a  flock,  appears 
undistinguishable  from  its  fellows  ;  but  to  the  judges 
of  cattle  one  steer,  or  ox  is  as  distinct  from  its  neigh- 
bours as  is  one  man  from  another,  and  when  the 
different  classes  parade  in  the  show-ring,  the  question 
of  points  is  ever  present.  Before  the  steer  or  ox  comes 
into  the  market  as  dead  meat  there  are  two  people 
who  are  immediately  concerned,  the  breeder  and 
the  butcher,  and  the  institution  of  the  butchers' 
classes  at  different  shows  might  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  their  interests  are  antagonistic,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  Be  the  breed  what  it  may, 
there  are  certain  well-defined  points  which  apply  to  all 
animals,  and  this  circumstance  explains  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  judges  having  to  decide  between  the  rival 
claims  of  the  winners  of  breed  cups.  The  form  of  horns 
and  the  position  of  the  ears  may  vary  slightly  in  different 
breeds  ;  but  in  animals  kept  for  beef  production  there 
are  niany  points  which  are  of  universal  application, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  much  the  breeder  and  the 
butcher  agree.  Where  they  come  into  conflict  is  on 
the  question  of  fat,  for  a  superabundance  of  fat,  such 
as  is  seen  on  some  show  animals,  causes  loss  to  the 
butcher. 

In  the  case  of  meat-producing  beasts,  the  breeder 
desires  not  an  excessive  amount  of  bone  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  flesh  ;  and  this  exactly  squares  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  butcher.  The  legs  of  a  steer  are  about  the 
least  valuable  parts  of  his  body,  shins  and  legs  of  beef, 
the  former  the  fore  and  the  latter  the  hind  limbs,  being 
required  only  for  stock  and  a  few  made  dishes  of  an 
inferior  sort,  consequently  the  breeder  endeavours  to 
breed  his  animal  as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  and  so 
long  as  the  legs  are  equal  to  supporting  the  weight 
of  a  well-fleshed  carcase,  the  owner  is  satisfied.  To 
thoroughly  appreciate,  however,  the  points  to  which 
effect  is  given  by  judges,  one  should  have  a  smattering 
of  the  butcher's  and  the  housewife's  knowledge. 
Except  to  the  cattle  show  judge  the  head  matters 
little  ;  but  from  a  show  point  of  view  it  must  be  broad 
between  the  eyes,  and,  if  one  may  except  some  of  the 
polled  breeds,  flat  across  the  crown— the  animal 
should  have  what  is  known  in  cattle  circles  as  a 
"  masculine  "  head.  From  the  neck  to  a  point  along 
the  back  where  a  perpendicular  line  would  fall  at  the 
rear  of  the  foreleg,  the  meat  is  not  of  much  account, 
being  what  is  known  as  "chucks,"  that  is  to  say  common 
pieces.  The  body  of  a  beast  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  parallelogram,  a  feature  which  the  old 
artists  were  careful  to  bear  m  mind,  for  if  the 
picture  of  the  Durham  ox  be  looked  at,  the  painter 
apparently  drew  two  straight  lines  —one  for  the  upper 
side  and  one  for  the  lower  side  of  the  body,  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  butcher,  is  divided  by  imaginary 
lines  to  represent  the  various  joints  into  which  the 
carcase  may  he  cut.  As,  therefore,  the  "  prime 
cuts  "  are,  as  a  seaman  would  say,  abaft  the  foreleg, 
it  follows  that  the  body  should  be  both  long 
and  deep,  while,  in  order  that  as  much  meat 
as  possible  may  be  produced,  the  back  should  be 
broad,  indicating  well-sprung  ribs,  while  the  hook 
bones  must  never  be  seen  above  the  line  of  the  back. 
In  all  animals,  from  the  racehorse  to  the  hunter — and, 
in  the  olden  days,  the  working  oxen — shoulders  well 
placed,  have  always  been  a  point  not  to  be  overlooked, 
and  the  cattle  show  judge  of  to-day  bears  this  in  mind 
wlien  making  his  notes,  and  is  careful  to  see  that  a 
prize  winner's  shoulders  lie  well  over  the  ribs,  so  that 
the  depression  behind  them,  just  where  the  g'rth  line 
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is  found,  sliould  not  be  too  pronounced.  From  the 
hind  quarters  the  housewife  draws  not  a  little  of  her 
supplies,  and  so  both  the  judge  and  the  butcher  attach 
much  importance  to  :heir  being  not  on\y  lengthy  but  well- 
furnished  with  flesh,  while  both  again  require  the 
thighs  to  be  broad  and  thick,  and  the  inner  thigh  or 
"  twist,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  full  and  large,  while 
the  flanks  must  be  full  and  deep. 

There  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb  to  the  effect  that  he 
who  would  ride  a  perfect  mule  must  go  afoot,  and, 
similarly,  he  who  desires  to  see  a  perfect  beast  had 
better  stay  away  from  cattle  shows.  One  animal  may 
show  a  slight  failing  in  one  or  two  points  and  be 
super-excellent  in  others,  while  another  may  be  of 
greater  evenness  all  round  without  either  the  faults  or 
superlatively  good  points  of  the  other,  and  it  is  for  the 
judge  to  say  which  combination  of  points  makes,  in  his 
opinion,  the  best  beast.  It  is  because  opinions  differ 
on  the  question  of  combination  that  an  exhibit  which 
wins  at  one  show  is  at  another  beaten  b)'  something 
else,  to  which  it  was  on  the  first  occasion  ranked 
superior,  and  when  opinions  vary  in  this  manner  the 
judging  is  sometimes  said  to  be  bad  ;  though,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  much  less  reversal  of 
form  in  the  case  of  cattle  than  with  horses.  The 
judge,  however,  has  j'et  something  more  to  look 
at  before  he  makes  up  his  mind  about  the  prize  list. 
The  skin  must  "  handle "  well  ;  that  is  to  sa}%  it 
should  be  moderately  thick,  fine,  and  movable — there 
must  be  no  feeling  of  hardness  to  the  hand,  while  the 
hair  should  be  abundant,  covering  all  parts  well,  and 
must  not  be  found  in  patches.  Judges  alwa5'S  attach 
great  importance  to  the  excellence  of  the  skin,  and 
rightly  so,  inasmuch  as  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
covering  and  protecting  the  flesh,  while  it  is  at  the 
same  time  an  absorbing,  secreting,  and  excreting 
medium.  Nor  is  colour  to  be  entirely  overlooked,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  shorthorn,  for  example,  it  should  not 
be  a  bright  red,  as  that  is  held  to  denote  softness, 
fsor  black,  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  im- 
purity, although  at  the  same  time  the  objectionable 
black  or  dark  noses  have  been  the  characteristic  of  some 
famous  and  highly-prized  strains.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that,  with  so  many  points  to  attend  to,  and 
several  have  not  been  mentioned  as  too  minute  in 
detail,  the  duty  of  a  judge  is  no  sinecure  ;  but  men 
wlio  are  having  cattle  under  their  eye  every  day  take 
in  an  animal's  merits  almost  at  a  glance,  though  in  a 
verj"  close  contest  the  victory  may  turn  upon  some 
exceedingly  small  detail.  Breeders  necessarily  know 
the  points  of  a  beast,  and  their  endeavour  is  to  breed 
stock  which  shall  be  approved,  a  task  in  which 
there  is  room  for  much  judgment.  It  frequently 
happens  that  some  bull  which  would  not  be 
deemed  good  enough  to  win  prizes  in  good  com- 
pany gets  excellent  stock,  and  this  sometimes  happens 
in  the  case  ot  bone,  as  the  sire  may  be  too  coarse  in 
that  respect  ;  but  it  may  be  a  set-off  to  deficient 
bone,  which  shows  a  tendency  to  diminished  size. 
As  mentioned  in  a  previous  article  on  Christmas 
cattle,  early  maturity  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  some  strams  mature  more  quickly  than  others. 
Of  this  a  curious  instance  is  on  record.  Two  beasts 
of  different  families  met  at  three,  four,  and  five  years 
old.  One  of  them  was  successful  on  the  two  first 
occasions,  but  at  five  years  old  the  other  was  placed 
first,  a  victory  which  showed  that  it  was  not  a 
profitable  beast,  since  it  was  not  at  its  best  until 
comparatively  late  in  life. 

These  are  some  of  the  matters  which  render  the 
breeding  of  cattle  such  a  fascinating  pursuit  to  those 
who  have  the  neccssarj' time  and  money,  and  of  course 
a  taste  for  country  life  and  stock  raising.  In  spite  of 
bad  times  and  agricultural  depression,  breeders  are 
found  not  to  relax  their  efforts  to  produce  the  best 
stock,  and  it  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  find  their 
judgment  confirmed  by  the  decision  of  the  judges  in 
the  show-ring.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that 
a  breeder's  beast  is  also,  so  far  as  points  are  concerned, 
a  butcher's  beast,  the  recognised  points  ot  an  animal 
tending  to  indicate  good  flesh  ;  it  is  in  the  matter  of 
condition  only  that  the  two  come  into  conflict,  the 
i,..»r],gj.  f,Q(  being  anxious  for  a  superabundance  of 
fat. 


EUROPE  AND  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

APiVRT  from  the  political  issues  involved  in  the 
reopening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  question,  there 
are  important  engineering  and  commercial  considerations 
to  be  weighed.  Is  the  project  practicable  ?  What  will 
it  cost  ?  What  are  its  prospects  ?  Will  the  undertaking 
attract  trade  to  itself  and  pay  on  a  commercial  basis  ? 
It  is  known  that  the  United  States  Committee  on  the 
question  has  come  to  a  decision  on  two  points — (i)  that 
the  project  of  a  canal  joining  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Nicaragua  route  is 
entirely  feasible  and  practical,  presenting  no  engineering 
problems  which  cannot  be  met ;  and  (2)  that  the  cost 
can  be  presented,  with  a  fair  degree  of  mathematical 
exactness,  allowing  for  excavation,  construction,  and  all 
other  items. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  existence  of  a 
ship  canal  between  the  two  Americas,  whether  it  be  by 
way  of  Panama  or  Nicaragua,  will  create  a  new  ocean 
highway,  and  must  of  necessity  cause  a  certain  disloca- 
tion of  existing  trade  routes.  But  the  dislocation  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  so  serious  as  the  advocates  of  such 
an  undertaking  have,  by  a  bewildering  mass  of  figures, 
endeavoured  to  prove.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion 
there  are  several  points  to  be  kept  in  mind.  There  is, 
for  one  thing,  the  actual  distance  to  be  saved  on  the 
voyage  between  the  great  markets  of  the  world  and 
Europe.  We  say  "  and  Europe  "  because  for  one  thing 
we  are  in  Europe  and  are  concerned  in  the  matter, 
regarded  commercially,  only  for  its  bearing  upon  Europe, 
and  because,  for  another  thing,  the  canal  will  have 
to  depend  mainly  upon  Europe  for  its  revenue. 
North  American  trade  is  mainly  with  Europe,  and 
though  the  waterway  will  stimulate  American  trade  in 
the  East,  the  increase  in  that  direction  will  at  the  best  be 
very  gradual,  and  must  for  many  years  be  inappreciable. 
Taking  Liverpool  as  the  basis  for  comparison  for 
European  ports  as  being  about  the  nearest  of  conse- 
quence to  Nicaragua,  we  find  that  in  only  one  case — 
that  of  New  Zealand — is  the  distance  in  favour  of 
Nicaragua  when  the  comparison  is  made  with  Suez,  and 
in  only  three  cases — those  of  New  Zealand,  Shanghai, 
and  Yokohama — when  it  is  made  with  the  Cape.  Of 
the  representative  centres,  four  are  nearer  to  New  York 
by  way  of  Suez  and  three  by  way  of  the  Cape,  thus  : — 

New  York  to     Via  Cape.     Via  Suez.     Via  Nicaragua. 
Bombay  12,460  8,120  14,700 

Colombo  12,260  8,610  14,200 

Calcutta  13,780  9,830  14,100 

Singapore        14,060  9,920  12,700 

To  claim,  therefore,  that  British  and  other  European 
trade  with  the  East  and  with  Australasia  will  be  diverted 
in  large  part  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  as  soon  as  it  shall 
be  opened  is  ridiculous  ;  and  what  America  has  to  gain 
is  not  at  all  apparent.  We  have  been  told  of  enormous 
developments  in  the  Pacific  which  must  inevitably 
follow  the  opening.  But  is  the  canal  to  thrive  on  the 
trade  of  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  and  New  Zealand  ? 
European  steamers  seldom  get  full  cargoes  for  the 
first  two  of  these  ports — they  have  to  call  at  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  at  Colombo,  and  at  Singapore  to  set  down 
and  take  up  freight.  But  we  have  the  Californian  wheat 
trade,  the  Chilian  nitrate  trade,  and  the  considerable 
trade  on  the  homeward  run  from  the  Colonies,  much  of 
which  is  now  carried,  in  steam  as  well  as  sailing 
vessels,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  !  It  might  possibly 
pay  to  bring  wheat  cargoes  through  the  canal, 
though  the  dues  and  the  cost  of  towing  for  a 
distance  of  169  miles  must  be  powerful  deterrents. 
The  nitrate  ships  will  save  2,000  miles — say  twenty  days 
at  the  outside — and  no  one  who  knows  the  low  rates_  of 
freight  on  this  cargo  and  the  nature  of  the  ships  carrying 
it  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  cost  of  maintenance 
for  three  weeks  will  be  in  excess  of  the  canal  charges. 
When  the  project  was  last  before  the  public  tlie 
canal  company  put  forward  three  schedules  of  com- 
merce in  its  alleged  relations  to  the  waterway. 
Tiie  "  entirely  tributary  "  amounts  to  5,333,415 
tons,  which  appear  to  be  tons  of  weight  and  not 
ship  tons;  the  "largely  tributary"  is  2,526,542  tons, 
and  the  "partially  tributary"  is  262,136  tons.  This 
makes  an  imposing  aggregate  of  8,122,693  tons.  But 
of  the    "entirely  tributary,"  1,911,433  tons  consist  of 
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nitrates  ami  {guanos  fi(Mii  Chili.  Most  of  this  must  bo 
thrown  out.  It  is  gi\iu^f  the  canal  the  benefit  of  all 
doubts  to  say  that  it  might  get  3,784,300  tons  of  this  first 
s<  hedule.  The  distances  given  above  show  that  of  the 
"  largely  tributary  "  and  the  "  partially  tributary  "  very 
small  portions  will  ever  pass  through  the  canal, 
and  they  may  be  left  out  of  count  altogether. 
The  examples  of  the  Baltic  and  Manchester  Ship  Canals 
prove  that,  even  when  there  is  a  manifest  advantage, 
trade  has  a  way  of  sticking  in  the  older  channels.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  it  will  be  di\erted  when  there  is 
either  no  advantage  at  all  or  when  the  extra  cost 
c.itailed  nullifies  it  completely  ?  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  enlarge  upon  these  matters  which  we  Imxe  referred  to 
in  brief,  but  space  will  not  permit.  Let  anyone,  who 
feels  disposed  to  doubt  these  conclusions,  look  at  a  map  of 
the  world  on  Mercator's  projection  and  see  for  himself 
^vhere  the  populated  quarters  are  and  the  great  markets. 
And  when  he  talks  again  about  the  tremendous  develop- 
ments that  are  to  take  place  in  Pacific  trade,  perhaps  he 
will  inform  us  where  they  are  to  come  from. 

Various  estimates   of   the  cost  of  completing  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  have  been  put  forward.    The  Mallory 
report  gave  the  figure  as  the  equivalent  of  /"i  3,000,000, 
and  the  Morgan  report  as  ;^2o,ooo,ooo.  The  Manchester 
Canal  of  thirty-five  miles  cost  over  ^15,000,000,  and  the 
Suez  Canal  of  ninety-nine  miles,  including  the  lakes,  cost 
about  ^"20, 000, 000.    There  were  engineering  problems 
which  added  to  the  cost  of  the  first  of  these.  In  the  case 
of  the  second,  the  problems  were,  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view,  of  the  simplest  kind,  involving  merely 
an   open   cut    upon   and  between    the    levels.  The 
Nicaragua  Canal  is  to  have  twenty-six  and  a  half  miles 
of  excavation,  twenty-one  and  a  half  miles  of  basins  con- 
structed by  means  of  dams  of  extraordinary  dimensions  in 
a  country  where  more  rain  falls  in  two  months  than  falls 
here  in  twelve,  and  121  miles  of  river  navigation,  partly 
artificial ;  it  will  have  six  locks  to  carry  navigation  over 
a  divide  iioft.  high,  besides  all  the  dams  and  embank- 
ments necessary  to  afford  slack  water.    If  the  cost 
prove  to  be  double  the  estimate  of  the  Morgan  Com- 
mittee, few  experts  will  be  surprised.    The  rainfall  at 
Georgetown  is  seldom  lower  than  2ooin.  per  annum, 
and  sometimes  it  reaches  3ooin.    It  increases  as  you 
go   back  from  the    Gulf   of   Mexico  to    the  interior 
tablelands.    The   line   of  the   canal   for  twenty-three 
miles    from   Lock   No.    i    to   the   dam   across  the 
San  Juan  River  crosses  the  drainage  of  this  country 
of  tremendous  rainfall.     Thirty-three  miles  of  the  canal 
are  a  succession  of  cuts  and  reservoir  embankments.  It 
is  asserted  by  good  authorities  who  have  covered  the 
ground  that  for  these  and  other  great  works  suitable 
masonry  materials  cannot  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  The 
facings  of  the  locks  would  probably  have  to  be  brought 
from  the  United  States.     There  is  not  even  earth  suit- 
able for  embankments,  and  they  would  have  to  be  built 
of  the  loose  rock  from  the  cuts.     In  all  there  will  be 
eight  or  nine  miles  of  dams  and  embankments  (they  are 
the  same  thing)  ranging  from  20ft.  to  70ft.  high,  and 
there  will  be  three  miles  of  spillways.    At  the  great 
"  divide "  cut  there  will  be  10,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
excavation,  of  which  3,000,000  yards  wall  be  in  surface 
soil  and_  decomposed  lava,  and  seven  millions  in  solid 
lava  or  indurated  or  consolidated  beds  of  volcanic  ashes. 
These  materials  will  not  admit  of  the  walls  of  the  canal 
being  anywhere  near  as  vertical  as  is  proposed.  No 
■doubt  for  America's  purposes  the  undertaking  will  be 
valuable  even  at  the  vast  outlay  that  will  be  entailed, 
and  if  America  is  prepared  to  spend  the  money,  and 
can  arrange  the  political  issues,  she   will  get  some 
benefit,   but   not   as    a   commercial   venture  Then 
again  there  is  the  question  for  America  to  consider  of 
guarding  the  canal  in  view  of  a  possible  war.  The 
War  Department  at  Washington  sent  Captain  Scriven 
to  study  the  Nicaragua  route  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  and  he  reported  that  "  it  would  be  mere  folly  to 
trust  the  defence  of  the  canal  to  the  navy  alone."  He 
went  so  far  as  to  give  details  of  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  fortifications  that  would  have  to  be  maintained  on 
the  isthmus  in  order  to  guard  it.    He  anticipated  the 
teat  of  the  "  Merrimac  "  at  Santiago,  and  pointed  out 
that  a  ship  sunk  across  either  entrance  would  prevent 
any  use  of  the  canal  in  the  transfer  of  the  Atlantic  fleet 
to  tlie  Pacific  or  the  Pacific  fleet  to  the  A^ia-iti- 


THE  QUICK-FIRING  GUN. 
''PIIIC  rc-armam^nt  of  our  field  artillery  with  quick- 
firing  guns  is  the  military  topic  of  the  hour. 
Undoubtedly  we  must  have   them,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  France  and  Germany  are  already 
thus  armed,  while  the  other  great,  and  minor  powers, 
too,  for  that  matter,  are  being  supplied.    The  Boers 
in  the  Transvaal  can  boast  of  several  such  batteries, 
and  so  can  some  of  the  South  American  Republics. 
Clearly  it  is  not  creditable  for  England  to  be  left 
behind;    but    at    the    same    time    the  language 
which  has  been  used  with  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion is  occasionally  highly  exaggerated   and  rheto- 
rical.     In    the    first    place,   it    is    pretty  certain 
that  neither  the  new  French  or  German   guns  are 
satisfactory.    Failures  abroad  are  hushed  up  far  more 
successfully  than  they  are  with  us,  and  the  tendency 
is  rather  to  make  the  most  than  the  least  of  national 
armaments  and  equipments.    With  us  it  is  the  other 
way  ;  we  are  usually  shown  the  very  seamiest  side  of 
our  military  possessions.    Again,  the  general  public  is 
not  unnaturally  prone  to  confuse   quick-firing  with 
machine  guns.    The   former  term,  however,  applies 
only  to  weapons  which  are  loaded  by  hand,  while  the 
latter  are  "  fed  "  by  machinery  automatically.    In  the 
one    case    there    must    be   a   certain    delay  while 
fuzes  are   set  and   the   projectile   and  charges  are 
inserted  in  the  bore  ;  in  the  other,  the  stream  of  fire 
is  absolutely  uninterrupted,  and  flows  with  the  ease 
and  rapidity  of  a  hose-pipe.    But  machine  guns  for 
land  service  are  limited  to  those  of  rifle  calibre  only, 
and  we  can  never  hope  to  see  effective  shells  "pumped" 
(to  adopt  the  picturesque  language  in  vogue)  from  our 
field  batteries  by  means  of  them.    Weave   far  from 
wishing  to  disparage  or  depreciate  the  new  guns.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  prepared  to  urge  their  adoption 
by  the  Government  with  all  the  force  at  our  command  ; 
but  the    frightful    pictures    drawn    by  imaginative 
journalists  of  slaughter  to  follow  in  their  train  are 
quite  too  highly  coloured.    To  obtain  good  effect  at 
ranges  of  considerably  over  a  mile  guns  must  not  only 
be  carefully  laid  and  fuses  adjusted  with  precision, 
but   the  distance    to   the   target   must  have  been 
gauged  and  estabHshed  by  a  series  of  trial  shots. 
The  mere  discharge  of  many  shells  in  a  given  direction 
will  not  yield  a  harvest,  and  the  expenditure  of  every 
shell  is  a  matter  for  consideration.     Gun  ammunition 
is  so  heavy  and  bulky  that  its  supply  is  not  an  easy 
problem.     The  gunner,  however  rapidly  his  weapon 
may  be   able  to  shoot,   must   always  therefore  be 
circumspect  as  to  how  he  avails  himself  of  its  powers, 
and  when  he  is  engaged  in  the  morning  will  have  an 
eye  to  the  evening  or  to  the  next  day.     We  shall  not, 
therefore,   in   all    probability,     witness  tremendous 
outbursts  of  fire,  except  at  rare  intervals,  and  the 
artillery  engagement  in  its  early  stages  will  proceed 
in  a  great  measure  much  as  usual,  whether  quick-firing 
guns  are  in  use  or  not.    But  a  difficulty  even  greater 
than  ammunition  supply  hampers  the  introduction  of 
the_  new  weapons.      To  develop  their  full  powers 
it   is   essential  that  recoil    be    all   but  completely 
eliminated.    It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  do  this  on  board 
ship,  even  if  violent  strains  are  thus  thrown  on  the 
whole   fabric  of  the  smaller  vessels.    A  man  can  fire 
what  on  shore  would  be  classed  as  a  field  gun  by  means 
of  a  shoulder-piece,  just  as  he  would  a  rifle.    He  can 
keep  his  eye  close  up  to  the  sight,  can  follow  his  target, 
and  choose  his  own  time  to  fire  almost  as  though  he 
handled  a  little  Maxim      The  conditions  are  widely 
different  for  the  gunner  on  shore.    He  cannot  screw 
a  field  gun  to  the  earth,  and  some  device  must  be 
adopted  to  obtain  some  measure  of  stability  for  it. 
Therefore  the  new  guns  are  equipped  with  spades 
under  the  carriage,  which  dig  deeply  into  the  soil 
at  the  first  discharge.    If  they  dig  deeply  enough 
the  backward  movement    of  the  carriage   can  be 
arrested,  but  a  host   of  other  evils    are  promptly 
called  into  life.     The  whole   system  is  strained  and 
jarred,  arxi  the  strength  of  every  rivet  tested.  Some 
means  of  alleviating  the  violent  shock  has  to  be  sought, 
and  when  it  is  discovered  it  means  extra  weight.    To  do 
with  fewer  shells  or  lighter  carriages  is  impossible,  or 
nearly  so,  and  thus  mobility  suffers.    Such  are  tl;e 
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troubles  that  beset  a  gun  constmctor,  but  there  are 
many  more  besides,  which,  being  somewhat  technical, 
need  not  here  be  discussed.  We  indicate  these  things 
not  to  disparage  quick-firing  guns,  but  to  place  before 
our  readers  some  notion  of  the  considerations  which 
govern  the  problem.  And  having  stated  the  case  thus 
we  have  something  both  reassuring  and  encouraging  to 
add.  Great  as  are  the  difficulties,  they  have  been  over- 
come. It  is  possible  to  produce  a  gun  carriage  of 
adequate  strength  and  stability,  and  yet  not  exceeding 
the  limits  of  weight  which  must  be  respected.  Our 
carriage  department  is  in  the  most  capable  of  hands, 
and  we  may  have  confidence  in  the  measures  which 
have  been  originated  in  it.  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  urge  re-armament  forward  by  pressure  from  without. 
It  will  come,  and,  we  trust,  come  quickly,  and  when  it 
does  come  it  is  most  probable  that  the  advantages 
which  will  accrue  from  delay  will  be  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  anxiety  and  doubt  our  initial  unreadiness 
may  have  caused.  But  behind  re-armament,  which  is 
assured,  lurks  a  further  neec.  It  is  as  important  to 
supply  as  to  shoot,  and  the  best  gun  is  useless  when  no 
shot  is  left  in  the  locker.  Therefore  we  must  regret 
that  a  greater  effort  was  not  made  to  represent  ammuni- 
tion columns  during  the  late  manoeuvres,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  deficiencies  then  evident  do  not  repre- 
sent any  oversight  of  those  responsible.  Expense  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  larger  columns  ; 
but  expense  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way.  It  is  probable  that  with  quick-firing 
guns  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  will  be  greater 
than  it  has  been  heretofore,  and  provision  must  be  made 
to  meet  the  demand.  The  work  connected  with  the 
ammunition  does  not  appeal  to  officers  as  does  that  in 
the  fighting  Ime,  and  the  "  train "  takes  naturally  a 
secondary  place  in  the  estimation  of  soldiers.  But,  for 
all  that,  its  interests  must  not  be  neglected,  and  no  army 
not  well  organised  and  found  as  regards  it  can  be  termed 
efficient.  It  may  be  more  popular,  more  plausible,  to 
quote  guns  and  battalions  added  to  our  forces  ;  but  it 
is  illogical  to  bring  them  into  existence  unless  at  the 
same  time  we  give  them  the  means  of  sustaining  life. 
When  we  build  ships  we  design  coal  bunkets  and 
magazines  as  well  as  turrets  and  cannon.  Field 
guns  and  rifies  without  ammunition  will  serve  but 
as  trophies  to  the  enemy.  Therefore,  when  we 
have  obtained  our  new  guns,  we  m.ust  see  to  it 
that  behind  them  there  are  ammunition  columns 
and  parks  which  will  enable  them  to  utilise  to  the  full 
the  powers  with  which  modern  ingenuity  has  endowed 
them.  When  this  condition  is  fulfilled  we  shall  indeed 
have  added  immensely  to  our  fighting  power,  and  need 
have  no  fear  as  to  the  issue  when  our  batteries  next 
face  those  of  an  opponent.  Until,  however,  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  system  of  supply,  and  waggons 
carrying  reserve  ammunition  make  their  appearance  in 
due  proportion  at  exercises  and  manoeuvres,  we  may 
fail  to  get  the  most  even  from  our  existing  guns. 


TWO  PANTOMIMES. 

Full  many  Panto's  truly  there  have  been, 
P,ut  this  the  best  of  all  is,  I  do  ween. 
Each  one  is  always  better  than  the  last, 
And  Mr.  Collins  has  himself  surpass'd 
In  AH  P.aba  and  the  Forty  Thieves. 
And  yet,  somehow  (to  say  so  me  it  grieves  !) 
I  can't  with  truth  declare  I  much  enjoyed  it— 
Pnit  don't  suppose  I  mean  you  should  avoid  it  ! 
The  fault's  my  own,  and,  for  that  reason  very, 
I'd  best  own  up  and  bid  you  all  be  merry  ! 
If  I  myself  don't  like  this  Pantomime, 
Live  and  let  live,  boys  !— it  is  all  the  same  ! 
To  Drury  Old,  I'm  certain,  when  you  go,  you— 

BUT  I  have  v/ritten  quite  enough  to  show  you, 
reader,  how  fearfully  I  have  been  haunted  by 
the  rhyming  iambics  in  "  Ali  Baba  "  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  in  "  Dick  Whittington  "  at  the  Adelphi.  In  point 
of  rhythm  my  lines  are  perhaps  superior  to  them,  but  I 
think  I  have  managed  to  suggest  the  kind  of  order  in 
which  the  words  come  tripping,  and  also  the  level  6f 
liumour  and  sense  above   which  they   seldom  rise. 
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Why,  I  ask,  have  not  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Barrett 
discarded  the  old  convention,  and  had  their  "  books" 
written  in  prose  ?  Limping  along  in  the  rusty 
manacles  of  versification,  their  poor  librettists  cannot 
give  a  display,  as  they  might  otherwise,  of  sprinting 
wit  or  soaring  fantasy.  If  these  two  managers  are 
so  deeply  in  love  with  tradition,  why  have  they 
in  many  other  respects  set  it  quite  cynically  at 
naught  ?  Why  have  they  banished  the  two  ballenne 
who  used  to  flit  and  posture  so  formally,  when  I  was 
little  ?  That  tip-toe,  those  raven  locks,  closely  banded, 
that  stifi"  frame  of  horizontal  muslin,  the  glitter  of  that 
fixed  smile — why.  and  to  what  limbo,  have  they  been 
expelled  ?  How  is  it  that  the  subject  of  the  Trans- 
formation Scene  is  not  as,  to  the  best  of  my  memory, 
it  always  was  in  bygone  years,  "  The  Birth  of  the 
Convolvulus,"  with  stolid,  serried  rows  of  girls  in 
white  slowly  rising  over  similar  rows  of  girls  in  pink  ? 
And  why,  before  the  scene  is  shifted,  are  not 
the  lights  lowered  whilst  "  clown  and  pantaloon 
tumble  on,  joppling  and  grimacing,  seen  very 
faintly  in  that  indecisive  twilight  ? "  Above  all, 
why  is  not  the  story  presented  to  us  with  the 
old  completeness  and  clear  simplicity  ?  At  Drury 
Lane  one  finds  but  obscure,  disjointed  fragments  of 
"  Ali  Baba"  cast  into  a  blaze  of  brute  splendour  and 
topical  burlesque.  The  story  itself  has  practically 
vanished.  This  must  be  a  terrible  shock  for  those 
critics  who  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the 
dramatist's  mutilation  of  literary  masterpieces.  But  I 
am  not  one  of  those  critics.  A  bad  version  of  a  good 
book  does  not,  after  all,  harm  literature  :  the  book 
itself  remains  as  it  was.  Nor,  for  that  matter, 
are  my  susceptibilities  wounded  by  any  burlesque, 
however  extravagant,  of  a  famous  classic.  I 
see  nothing  incongruous  m  laughing  at  what 
one  reverences.  For  instance,  a  really  good  parody 
of  a  classic  can  be  written  only  by  someone  who 
loves,  and  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  love,  the 
original.  However,  the  question  here  is  not  of  parody, 
but  of  burlesque,  which  is  another  thing.  "  Dido  in 
the  Dumps,"  an  1840  burlesque,  which  I  read  lately 
with  some  enjoyment,  did  not  make  me  fume  for  Vergil's 
sake,  nor  did  "  Faust  Up  to  Date,"  nor  even  the  late 
Mr.  Wills'  version,  undermine  my  deep  admiration  for 
Goethe's  masterpiece.  (True,  I  do  not  know  German  ; 
but  then,  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  read 
all  the  masterpieces  which  one  loves,  reverences, 
and  frequently  extols,  what  a  stampede  there 
would  be  among  the  critics !)  It  was  not,  then, 
any  feeling  for  the  sacrosanctity  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights"  that  caused  my  discontent  at  Drury  Lane.  It 
was  merely  that  "  Ali  Baba  "  is  such  an  amusing  story, 
always  so  effective  when  it  is  set  forth  simply  on  the 
stage,  that  I  wished  to  see  it  again  on  the  stage,  even 
more  than  I  wished  to  be  dazzled  by  dresses  or  con- 
vulsed by  topical  satire.  Alas  !  the  spirit  of  the  time 
forbids  Mr.  Collins  to  let  the  story  be  set  forth  in  the  old 
way.  Even  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett  has  succumbed  almost  un- 
reservedly to  the  new  influence.  In  his  "  Cinderella,"  two 
or  three  years  ago,  the  story  was  set  forth  quite  simply. 
I  thought  then  (and  no  doubt  he  thought)  that  he  had 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  pantomime — or  rather  that 
he  had  reinaugurated  the  old  era,  with  certain  chaste 
improvements.  I  was  wrong.  The  experiment  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned,  for  "  Dick  Whittington  "  has 
been  done  very  differently  from  "Cinderella."  Erst 
an  apostle  of  Refinement.  Mr.  Barrett  now  truckles  to 
the  "giddy  vulgar,"  and  his  new  pantomime  is  tarred 
all  over— or,  if  you  like,  emblazoned— with  the  brush 
of  the  music-halls.  A  sad  surrender  is  Mr.  Barrett's, 
and  none,  I  am  sure,  deplores  it  so  bitteily  as  he.  For 
him,  who  in  his  day  has  sounded  the  depths  of 
Refinement,  it  must  indeed  be  terrible  to  sit 
nightly  in  the  conductor's  chair,  face  to  face 
with  so  much  that  he  despises  utterly.  In  vain 
has  he  inserted  in  the  "  book  "  quotations  from  what 
Sir  Walter  Besant,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lysons,  and  other 
gentlemen  have  written  about  Old  London  ;  in  vam 
does  he  re<^t  his  eye  on  the  quaint  old  gables  and 
mullions  which  are  the  refined  setting  of  his  pa^to^ 
mime  ;  all  in  vain,  when  his  ears  are  incessantly  assailed 
by  sounds,  his  eyes  by  sights  which  smack  of  nothing 
but  the  Halls.    One  knows  that  the  fiddlers  around 
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him  see  his  tMthcr  prolilo  siin'usecl  witli  l)liishcs,  and 
that,  althoujjh  he  wields  liis  luUon  jauntily,  he  would 
turn  away  from  the  statue  were  he  not  afraid  to  face 
those  for  whose  innate  Rolnicinent  he  has  ceased  to  rater. 
I  am  (juick  to  admit  tliat  the  story  of  the  play 
is  l)etter  set  forth  at  the  Adelphi  than  at  Drury  Lane. 
So  much  may  be  accovmted  to  Mr.  laarrett  for  rifrhteous- 
ness.  But,  unfortunately,  the  story  of  "  Dick  Whitting- 
ton  "  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  subject  for  a  panto- 
mime. It  is  altogether  too  lugubrious  a  story.  A  youth 
of  excellent  character  is  falsely  accused  of  theft.  Aided 
by  his  cat,  he  manages  to  escape  from  confinement.  He 
takes  to  the  high-road,  leaving  behind  him  the  tacit 
admission  of  guilt.  On  Highgate  Hill,  that  depressing 
spot,  l>e  sinks  down  on  a  stone  and  dreams  that  he  is  to 
be  Lord  ^Layor  of  London.  This  horrible  and  vulgar 
destiny  haunts  him  throughout  his  chequered  career,  till, 
at  last, itisactually fulfilled.  Itisapowerful story,  I  admit; 
a  story  that  grips  one  with  its  relentless,  inevitable 
progression.  But  it  is  too  sombre,  too  morbid  for  a 
pantomime.  After  all,  life  is  not  all  gloom  and  tragedy — 
there  is  plenty  of  sunshine  in  the  world.  Dame  Nature 
is  not  a  neurotic  pessimist — she  gives  us  happy  endings 
as  often  as  not.  And  why  should  the  dramatist  go 
deliberately  out  of  his  way  to  intensify  the  darker  side 
of  our  human  lot  ?  One  does  not  go  to  a  theatre  to  be 
harrowed,  but  to  laugh  and  make  merry  and  be  on 
good  terms  with  things  in  general.  Such,  at  least,  is 
my  view.  And  so,  after  all,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
that  Mr.  Barrett  has  lightened  the  plot  of  his  panto- 
mime with  "variety  business."  "  Ali  Baba,"  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  very  cheerful  and  pretty  romance,  and 
I  am  disappointed  that  Mr.  Collins  did  not  rely  more 
on  it. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  why  in  a  modern 
pantomime  the  story  is  so  dehberately  neglected — is 
preserved,  indeed,  merely  as  a  thread  to  connect  the 
turns  of  an  infinite  variety  show.  The  children  of  my 
day  loved  to  follow  the  plot  of  a  pantomime.  We  knew 
all  the  stories— "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  "Blue 
Beard,"  and  the  rest — and  it  was  marvellous  to  have 
the  heroes  of  our  hearts  actually  incarnate  before 
us,  to  see  them  performing  there  the  deeds  for  which 
they  were  famous  in  the  nursery.  We  watched  them 
with  breathless  interest.  Well,  technically,  panto- 
mimes are  still  intended  for  children.  And  they  are 
different  from  what  they  were  simply  because 
children  are  different  also.  In  recent  years  all  the 
conditions  of  childhood  have  been  changed  :  children 
have  been,  so  to  say,  "  discovered,"  and  are  now 
regarded  by  their  elders  as  very  delightful  companions. 
The  children  of  my  period  lived  all  day  (except  for  an 
hour  or  two  before  dinner)  in  the  nursery.  There,  as 
also  in  their  walks,  they  had  only  each  other  for  com- 
panions, their  nurse  for  mentor,  (and  the  nurse  of  that 
period  was  a  quite  simple  creature,  who  had  never 
been  to  a  Board  School).  In  fact,  children  were 
left  very  much  more  to  themselves  than  they  are 
now,  and  were,  therefore,  very  much  more  childish 
They  were  a  primitive  race,  and  their  folklore — very 
real  to  them— was  in  the  stories  of  "Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,"  "  Blue  Beard,"  and  the  rest,  which  were  told 
to  them  again  and  again  by  their  nurse.  I  doubt 
whether  the  modern  nurse,  fresh  from  the  Seventh 
Standard,  even  remembers  these  simple  tales.  But  if 
she  does,  that  would  not  affect  my  argument.  The 
nurse  is  no  longer  an  important  element  in  children's 
lives,  inasmuch  as  children  are  no  longer  confined  to  the 
nursery,  but  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  drawing- 
room  or  dining-room — wherever  their  elders  may  be. 
At  all  hours  their  elders  wish  to  be  delighted  or 
touched  by  their  childish  ways.  The  sad  thing  is,  that 
the  more  time  children  spend  with  their  doating 
elders,  the  more  surely  diminish  those  very  qualities 
which  are  their  charm.  Inevitably,  they  become  more 
and  more  sophisticated,  less  and  less  easily  pleased  by 
the  things  that  ought  to  please  them.  The  other  night, 
at  Drury  Lane,  I  observed  with  interest  the  demeanour 
of  three  pretty  little  children— two  girls  and  a  boy,  the 
oldest  about  nine  years  old — who  were  sitting  near  me 
in  a  box  on  the  pit-tier.  The  antics  of  the  huge  parrot 
and  of  the  horse,  which  would  have  enchanted  me  at 
their  age,  did  not  raise  a  smile  on  their  faces.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  dancing, 


and  when  a  man  came  on,  masked  in  the  image  of 
Captain  Dreyfus,  thcyapplaudcd  with  nuich  vigour.  The 
references  to  Mr.  lloolcy  aiid  to  the  (ierman  ICmi)eror 
nuidt;  them  laugh  outright,  but  their  attention  wandered 
palpably  whilst  the  story  itself  was  jjroceeding  ;  ,tnd, 
as  soon  as  the  harletiuinade  was  ushered  in,  they  rose 
spontaneously  and  looked  for  their  wraps.  Their 
accompanying  parents,  I  thought,  seemed  rather 
loth  to  go,  and  cast  wistful  glances  at  the  clown. 
They,  I  am  sure,  would  have  enjoyed  the  old-fashioned 
kind  of  pantomime  as  thoroughly  as  their  children 
would  have  been  bored  by  it.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the 
grown-up  people  who  took  their  children  to  Drury 
Lane  sat  through  the  performance  only  for  their 
children's  sake,  sat  there  with  an  abstracted  gaze  or, 
at  most,  a  faint  smile  of  tolerance.  But  that, 
of  course,  wtis  before  the  present  cult  for  children 
had  been  invented,  before  grown-up  people  had 
discovered  the  mine  of  pleasure  that  lies  for  them  in  the 
study  of  childish  things.  Now,  since  the  new  kind 
of  pantomime  is  less  calculated  to  please  the  modern 
adult  than  would  be  a  revival  of  the  old  kind,  how  am  I 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  grown-up  people  now 
go  to  Drury  Lane  on  their  own  account  ?  I  suppose 
it  is  because  the  vogue  of  the  Music  Halls  has  grown  so 
stupendously  in  recent  years,  creating  a  general  demand. 
Grown-up  people,  going  to  Drury  Lane,  get  in  one 
evening  all  that  they  could  get  in  two  consecutive 
evenings  spent  at  the  Empire  and  the  Tivoli,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  able  to  foster  the  illusion 
that,  in  watching  a  pantomime,  they  are  doing  some- 
thing rather  childish.  That,  I  think,  explains  why  pan- 
tomimes now  have  such  very  long  runs.  Max. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

POLITICAL  alarms  have  played  havoc  with  business 
in  the  Stock  Markets  during  the  year  which  ends 
to-day,  and  two  great  labour  disputes  at  home  have  also 
had  a  great  effect  in  dislocating  the  course  of  industry 
and  in  rendering  nervous  the  holders  of  the  nation's 
capital.  At  the  end  of  1897,  itself  by  no  means  a 
favourable  year,  it  is  now  possible  to  see  that 
there  existed  all  the  germs  of  the  troubles  of  the 
past  year,  but  no  one  could  well  have  foreseen  the 
almost  unbroken  succession  of  "  scares  "  which  unsettled 
the  minds  of  both  investors  and  speculators  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end.  On  31  December, 
1897,  the  great  engineering  dispute  had  already  lasted 
nearly  six  months,  and  had  done  incalculable  harm  to 
this  department  of  national  industry.  It  was  not 
terminated  until  the  end  of  January  last,  and  its  effects 
are  still  plainly  visible  in  many  directions.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  ground  lost  during  the  seven  months'  conflict  will 
ever  be  recovered.  Fortunately,  however,  the  fight  cleared 
the  air,  and  taught  both  masters  and  men  to  respect  each 
other  the  more,  whilst  the  terms  of  the  settlement 
undoubtedly  improved  the  position  of  the  industry  with 
regard  to  the  proper  manag:ement  and  control  of  the 
works  by  the  employers.  It  is  satisfactory,  arui  charac- 
teristic of  Englishmen,  to  know  that  it  is  many 
years  since  the  relations  of  masters  and  men  in  the 
engineering  trade  were  so  amicable  as  they  are  at 
present.  Unfortunately,  only  two  months  after  the 
engineers  had  resumed  work  the  miners  of  South 
Wales,  dissatisfied  with  the  sliding  scale  as  it  affected 
themselves,  thought  the  moment  opportune  to  cham- 
pion the  economic  heresy  that  wages  can,  and 
should,  determine  prices,  and  stopped  work  when 
the  coal  owners  refused  to  agree  to  their  proposal 
that  the  output  should  be  restricted  in  order  to  test  the 
validity  of  their  doctrine.  The  strike  lasted  from  the 
end  of  March  to  the  end  of  August,  but  eventually  the 
men  were  compelled  to  resume  work  under  the  old 
sliding  scale  and  with  the  loss  of  their  monthly  holiday 
known  as  Mabon's  day.  The  fact  that  South  Wales 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  best  steam  coal  for  the  whole 
world  was  no  doubt  some  excuse  for  the  men's  belief 
that  the  cost  of  production,  and  not  the  demand,  could 
determine  the  price  of  South  Wales  coal;  but  this 
fact  also  vastly  increased  the  harm  done  to  British 
commerce   and   industry  by  what   was   after  all  a 
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comparatively  local  strike.  Not  only  were  railways 
like  the  Great  Western,  which  depend  upon  the  coal 
traffic  from  South  Wales  for  a  large  part  of  their 
earnings,  seriously  affected  by  the  strike,  but  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  price  of  steam  coal 
accentuated  the  increase  due  to  other  causes  in  the 
working  expenditure  of  all  English  railway  companies. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1898  decreased  dividends 
were  the  result  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  most 
English  railway  stocks  from  this  cause  and  on  account 
of  the  political  uneasiness  v;hich  has  prevailed  almost 
without  intermission  throughout  the  year,  were  at  one 
time  considerably  depressed  in  value.  Even  now, 
although  the  dividend  outlook  is  much  more  hopeful, 
prices  are  in  most  cases  well  below  those  quoted  at  the 
end  of  1897. 

Already  in  November  of  last  year  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion had  been  opened  by  the  action  of  Germany  in 
occupying  Kiao-Chiao,  followed  by  the  Emperor 
William's  "  mailed  fist "  speech  and  the  occupation  of 
Port  Arthur  by  Russia  in  December.  Since  that  time 
the  question  has  never  been  closed,  and  a  solution  still 
appears  as  distant  as  ever.  Throughout  the  past  year, 
in  the  midst  of  the  many  other  crises  in  Cuba,  in  West 
Africa,  in  the  Soudan,  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  in 
Paris,  the  question  of  the  future  of  China  has  been  a 
permanent  source  of  uneasiness.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  the  omens  and  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  "at 
the  cost  of  war  "  speech  in  the  middle  of  January,  the 
markets  maintained  a  resolutely  cheerful  aspect, 
aided  by  an  abundance  of  cheap  money.  But 
about  the  middle  of  February  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  Cuba  were  strained  to  breaking  point 
by  the  indiscretion  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  and  the 
blowing  up  of  the  "  Mame"  warship  in  Havana  harbour. 
New  York  immediately  began  to  sell  American 
securities,  and  there  would  have  been  an  immediate 
"  slump  "  had  it  not  been  that  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  it  seemed  to  everyone  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  "  Maine  "  colild  have  been  blown  up  intentionally, 
and  preposterous  that  war  should  result  from  the 
catastrophe.  Consequently,  London  bought  what 
New  York  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  sell.  Markets  v/ere 
further  demoralised  at  this  time  by  the  news 
that  a  French  expedition  had  occupied  British 
territory  in  West  Africa,  at  the  very  tune  that  an 
Anglo-French  Commission  for  the  delimitation  of 
the  frontier  of  Nigeria  was  actually  sitting  in 
Paris.  Pacific  assurances  from  M.  Hanotaux 
restored  confidence,  however,  for  the  time  being, 
and  though  in  American  and  South  African 
securities  there  was  a  general  fall.  Consols  re- 
mained at  about  112  and  Spanish  Fours  at  over  60. 
In  Europe  until  the  very  last  no  one  quite  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  war  over  Cuba  ;  but  about  the 
middle  of  March  the  general  uneasiness  became  more 
marked.  Russia's  activi'^y  in  China,  the  increase 
of  her  navy,  England's  own  Naval  Budget  of 
/'25,ooo,ooo,  Spain's  demand  for  the  recall  of 
Consul-General  Lee,  and  the  vote  of  Congress 
ot  $50,000,000  for  defensive  purposes,  led  to  a  heavy  fall 
in  both  Home  and  American  securities,  and  to  a  minor 
panic  in  Wall  Street,  where  there  was  a  large  specu- 
lative position  open.  The  prolonged  uncertainty,  how- 
ever, gave  time  for  liquidation,  and  although  prices  con- 
tinued to  droop  all  round  the  fall  was  gradual.  About 
the  middle  of  April,  when  war  became  certain,  Spanish 
Fours  had  fallen  from  62^  in  February  to  30,  almost 
the  lowest  price  touched,  and  Consols  from  113  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  had  dropped  to  109^. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war  prices 
began  to  recover.  It  was  evident  from  the  first  that 
Spain  could  not  offer  any  great  resistance  to  the  United 
States,  but  in  actual  warfare  she  revealed  herself  so 
feeble  that  a  speedy  termination  of  hostilities  seemed 
probable.  Had  the  United  States  Navy  been  a  Httle 
stronger  the  war  would  have  lasted  a  very  short  time, 
but  the  American  sea  and  land  forces  were  wofully 
deficient,  and  though  the  result  was  never  really  in 
doubt,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  July  that  Spain 
sued  for  peace  through  the  P'rench  Ambassador.  But 


e\'ery  American  victory  v;as  made  a  reason  by  Wall 
Street  for  pushing  back  prices  to  their  former  level, 
and  before  the  war  was  ended  practically  the  whole  of 
the  decline  in  American  securities  had  been  recovered. 
Even  Spanish  Fours,  after  going  as  low  as  29^,  began 
to  creep  slowly  back.  Stocks  not  immediately  affected 
by  the  war  did  not,  however,  recover  to  the  same 
extent,  for  in  May  the  tendency  had  set  in  towards 
greater  str  ingency  in  the  Money  Market  which  has 
continued  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  is  likely 
to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  1899.  Moreover, 
two  pessimistic  speeches  from  Lord  Salisbury, 
one  in  the  Albert  Hall  and  the  other  to  a 
meeting  of  bankers,  warning  them  that  the  time  was  not 
opportune  for  embarking  in  risks  or  adventures  of  any 
kind,  had  caused  a  deep  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  England, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  following  in  the  same  vein,  both 
the  nation  and  the  Stock  Exchange  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed.  The  news  that  the  West  African  difficulty 
had  been  amicably  settled  brought  some  comfort,  and 
as  money  became  temporarily  cheaper  the  outlook  in 
June  was  more  promising,  for  after  the  first  few  weeks 
the  war  ceased  to  influence  European  prices,  or  indeed 
to  interest  European  public  opinion  much.  But  the  alarms 
of  the  first  half  of  the  year  had  killed  all  speculation,  and 
there  were  loud  complaints  from  every  department 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  lack  of  business,  in  spite  of 
cheap  money  and  reassuring  speeches  from  members  of 
the  Government  in  July.  Cheap  money  indeed  did  not  seem 
likely  to  last  long,  for  gold  began  to  be  withdrawn  from 
London  to  Berhn,  and  there  were  rumours  that  all  was 
not  quite  as  it  should  be  in  the  latter  capital. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  July,  when  Spain  sued  for 
peace,  the  outlook  was  better  than  it  had  been  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Business  was,  however,  still  lack- 
ing, and  early  in  August,  before  there  had  been  time 
for  confidence  to  be  restored,  there  were  reports  of  fresh 
difficulties  with  Russia  in  the  Far  East.  Neither  the 
statements  in  Parliament  of  a  reassuring  character 
respecting  the  position  in  China  nor  the  Tsar's  rescript 
in  September  encouraged  the  growth  of  any  speculative 
position  in  London.  Fortunately,  therefore,  the 
markets  were  well  prepared  for  the  most  serious 
crisis  of  the  year  nearly  affecting  Great  Britain. 
This  was  the  discovery  after  the  victory  of  Omdurman 
that  a  French  officer.  Major  Marchand,  had  established 
a  post  at  Fashoda,  and  that  he  had  declined  to  withdraw- 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Sirdar.  For  a  time  the 
nation  was  in  suspense,  but  the  strong  position  of  the 
Stock  Markets  and  the  firm  attitude  of  the  Government 
prevented  any  semblance  of  panic,  and  the  effect  upon 
prices  was  trifling  compared  with  the  drop  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  when  a  large  speculative  account 
was  open,  due  to  the  possibility  of  war  between  Spain 
and  America.  The  danger  appeared  all  the  greater, 
since  at  the  time  the  Dreyfus  affair  was  again  assuming 
a  most  serious  aspect,  and  it  was  thought  probable 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  army  would  use  the  Fashoda 
incident  to  divert  attention  from  their  own  strange  acts. 
Happily,  they  were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  drive 
the  French  nation  to  fight  with  her  nearest  friend  and 
neighbour.  Major  Marchand  was  withdrawn  from 
Egyptian  territory,  and  an  unsatisfactory  year,  full  ot 
war  and  fears  of  war,  is  thus  brought  to  a  peaceful  end. 
If  only  the  Dreyfus  business  were  disposed  of,  and 
France  in  her  sober  senses  again,  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  year  would  be  almost  wholly  favourable. 

The  latter  half  of  the  year  has  been  full  of  signs  that 
the  period  of  cheap  money  which  has  lasted  so  long  is 
coming  to  an  end,  and  that  perhaps  for  several  years  to 
come  the  current  rate  of  interest  is  likely  to  be  consider- 
ably higher  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years 
past.  In  1895,  that  year  of  tremendous  speculation,  the 
average  Bank  Rate  over  the  whole  year  was  only  2  per 
cent.  In  1896  the  average  rose  to  2^  per  cent.,  and  in 
1897  it  was  2||  per  cent.  During  the  past  year  the 
Bank  Rate  has  been  changed  six  times.  On  i  January 
last  it  stood  at  3  per  cent.,  the  figure  at  which  it  had 
been  fixed  in  the  previous  October.  On  8  April  it  was 
raised  to  4  per  cent.,  as  a  result  of  the  drain  of  money 
to  New  York  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Not  quite 
two  months  later — on  26  May — it  was  found  possible 
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to  lower  it  to  3I  I^^r  cent.,  and  tl>e  follo^vin^^  week  -  on 
.   lune-to  3  per  cent.    Tl.c  grown.-  abundance  of 
money,  due  in  great  part  no  dowbt  to  tl,e  t.m.d.ty 
ot    nn'estors,  nnwilling    to    lock    up    their  money 
in    securities    that    might     at     any    time  depre- 
ciate   largely    in    value     as    a    result     of  some 
great  political  upheaval,  made  it  possible  a  month 
later  to   reduce  it  to    2\   per  cent.,  and  this  rate 
lasted  ior  eighty-four  days,  or  longer  than  any  other 
rate  of  the  year,  except  the  3  per  cent,  which  was 
continued     into     189S    from    October     1897.  On 
22    September,  however,  soon    alter  the   news  had 
reached  England  of  the  occupation  of  I<ashoda  by 
the  French;  the  rate  had  to  be  put  back  to  3  per 
cent  •  and  three  weeks  later,  four  days  after  the  pub  1- 
cation  as  a  Bhie  Book  of  the  Sirdars  despatches  describ- 
mg  his  meeting  at  Fashoda  with  Major  Marchand 
the  rate  was  again  raised  to  4  per  cent.    The  Bank 
Rate  average  for  the  year  is  therefore  3  per  cent., 
or    per  cent,  higher  than  last  year,  and  i  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  1895.      At  the  present  time,  apart  from 
the  end  of  the  year  requirements,  there  are  many 
indications  that  money  is  less  abundant  than  ai  the 
same  period  last  year,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that 
after  a  short  period   of  greater    ease   m    the  hrst 
weeks  of  the  New  Year  the  demand  for  money  will 
again   become   pressing,   and   the   end    of  Janiiary 
will    find    discount    rates    growing    firmer.  The 
Bank  Return   on  Thursday  showed  a  further  large 
reduction   in    the    reserve  of  /i, 138,000,  of  which 
/478,ooo    was    taken    for    abroad,    and    the  pro- 
portion   of  reserve   to   liabilities   has  fallen    4!  per 
cent,  to  43^  per  cent.    On  the  corresponding  date  last 
year  the  proportion  w^as  only  40  per  cent.  ;  but  the 
decrease  in  the  reserve  on  the  week  was  only  ^129,750, 
and  the  fall  in   the  ratio  only  3  per  cent.  Market 
borrowings  represented  by  "  other  securities  "  amounted 
to  ^"3,080,000.    Of  course  a  large  part  of  the  demand 
for  money  is  due  to  the  "window-dressing"  require- 
ments of  the  joint-stock    banks  for    their  balance- 
sheets,  and  immediately   after   the  turn  of  the  year 
these   balances  will  again   be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
market,  so  that  there  will  be  a  plethora  of  money 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  next  week.  The 
repayment  of  the  loans  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
payments  for  Treasury  Bills  due  on  4  January  will, 
however,  speedily  absorb  the  ,  superabundance  of  cash, 
which  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  augmented  by  the 
release  of  dividends.    In  a  very  short  time  the  demand 
for  money  for  Berlin  and  New  York  will  probably  set  m 
again  with  great  force,  and  therefore  the  cheapness  of 
money  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  be  of  short 
duration.  < 

As  we  pointed  out  some  weeks  ago,  it  is  not  the 
dearness  but  the  cheapness  of  money  in  London  which 
is  an  evil  omen.    An  extreme  lowness  of  the  current 
rate  of  interest  indicates  that  the  demand  for  capital  is 
stagnant,  and  therefore  that  both  industry  and  commerce 
are  languishing.    When  trade  is  active  and  many  new 
enterprises  of  a  sound  and  productive  character  are 
being  undertaken,  the  demand  for  fresh  capital  is  keen, 
and  London  is  the  world's  market  for  capital.  The  greater 
part  of  thesavmgsof  the  whole  world  come  to  London  to 
be  invested,  and  in  bad  times  as  in  good  the  world  goes 
on  saving.     But  in  bad  times  it  is  difficult  to  invest 
these  savings  profitably  and  in  safety.     Enterprise  is 
dead,  and  the  demand  for  capital  for  legitimate  under- 
takings is  at  its  lowest  ebb.     Then  is  the  moment  for 
the  production  of  wild  cat  schemes  to  trap  the  unwary 
and  for  a  big  speculative  boom.     The  low  money  rates 
of  the  past  three  years  made  possible  the  mad  South 
African,  Westralian,  and  Cycle  booms,  all  of  which  did 
immense  harm   to    legitimate   enterprise,    since  they 
destroyed  the  confidence  of  everyone  with  money  to 
invest,  not  only  in  the  unsound  undertakings,  but  also  in 
all  enterprises  whatsoever.    With  high  rates  of  interest 
on  borrowed  money  wild  speculaton  is  impossible,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  remembrance  of  the  collapse 
of  the  three  recent  booms,  together  with  the  Hooley 
levelations    which     have    been    a    feature    of  the 
financial   year,  will   check   any  tendency  to  indulge 
in  ex  ravagant  schemes  during  the   period   of  great 
industrial   and  commercial   activity   which  is  clearly 
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foicsliadoweil   in  i8c)().    As  the  trustee  of  the  ^■,"'''1.  ' 
part  of  the  world's  capital  it  is  incumluint  on  the  City  01 
London  to  take  jiains  that  tiie  savings  of  investors  stiaH 
be  devoted  not  to  tlie  enrichment  of  the  few,  but  to  the 
development  of  the  world's  still  enormous  and  viigin 
resources.  The  City  is  as  a  rule  sufliciently  Imperialistic 
in  its  sentiments,  and  it  is,  therefore;,  all  the  more 
incumbent  upon  us  to  take  pains  that  British  capital 
shall  be  honestly  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
immense   resources  of    the   British    bhnpire.     It  is 
true    that    the    labourer    is    worthy    of    his  hire, 
and    in    so    far    as    the     company    promoter  is 
the   pioneer   of    new   and  legitimate  enterprises,  he 
is    entitled    to    a    just    reward     for    his  acumen, 
his    industry,    and    tlie    risks    he    runs.     So  also 
the  company  director,  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  diligent 
guardian  of  the   siiareholdei 's   interests,   is  entitled 
to   his   fees.    But   it   is   much   to  be  desired  thai 
the  City  should  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  abolish  the 
abuses  of  the  company  law  which  enable  the  promoter 
to  pocket  a  reward  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  effort, 
and  allow  to  go  off  scot  free  directors  who  betray  their 
trust.    It  would  be  all  to  the  advantage  of  legitimate 
finance   that    the    necessary    reforms    of  company 
law    should     be     carried    out,    for    the  continual 
scandals    tend    to    throw    discredit   on    all  joint- 
stock     enterprise.       Yet     the    modern  joint-stock 
system  may  be  labelled  one  of  the  great  inventions 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  since  it  has  enabled  the 
resources  of  the  world  to  be  developed  at  a  pace  and  to 
an  extent  which  would  have  seemed  fabulous  a  hundred 
years  ago.     On  the  eve  of  a    great   expansion  of 
commerce  and  industry  in  both  the  old  and  new  worlds 
these  reflections  are  far  from  useless,  for  they  reveal  the 
means  of  escape  from  the  dreadful  alternation  of  boom 
and  crash  which  result  in  such  heavy  losses  to  the 
world,  and  which  have  seemed  to  some  observers  to 
be  the  necessary  outcome  of  our  modern  industrial  and 
commercial  system. 

The  markets  of  the  week  have  had  less  of  a  ho'i  Jay 
character  than  is  customary   at   this   season.  The 
expectation  of  greatly  increased  business  in  the  New 
Year  has  set  all  dealers  agog,  and  there  has  been  no 
inducement  to  stay  away  from  the  "  House  "  any  longer 
than  was  necessary.     It  is  true  that  the  "  House"  has 
been  waiting  for  the  public  to  "  come  in  "  all  through 
the  year   that  is  past,  but  at  last  it  seems  as  if  its 
patience  is  to  be  rewarded.    The  public  has  certainly 
taken  a  hand  in  the  enormous  dealings  in  American 
securities  which  have  been  transacted  during  the  past 
two  months,  but  we  imagine  speculators  on  this  side 
must  be  getting  rather  nervous  as  they  watch  the  way 
in  which  the  pace  is  being  forced  in  Wall  Street.  On 
Tuesday  last  the  dealings  in  New   York   broke  all 
previous  records  ;  but  on  this  side  there  was  on  Wed- 
nesday a  tendency  to  react,  which  became  still  more 
perceptible  on  Thursday.    Advices  from  America,  how- 
ever, represent  the  tendency  there  as  still  favourable, 
the  trade   outlook   and   the   investment  character  of 
much   of  the   buying   being  considered   to  pxomise 
activity     for     still     some    weeks     to     come.  On 
the    whole,    if    our     cousins    across    the    sea  are 
still  willing  to  buy  there  does  not  now  seem  to  be 
much   reason  why  they  should   be   prevented  from 
doing  so  by  any  reluctance  to  sell  on  the  part  of 
holders  on  this  side.    It  will  be  a  refreshing  novelty 
if  for  once  in  a  way  London  is  able  to  clear  out  at  the 
expense  of  New  York.    Now  that  the  public  has  really 
come  in  it  is  to  be  expected  that  when  the  possibilities 
of  the  American  market  are  exhausted  attention  vvill  be 
turned  to  Home  Railways,  Industrials,  or  South  Africans, 
Already  dealings  in  all  these  departments  are  becoming 
broader,  and  with  the  approach  of  the  dividend  announce- 
ments Home  Rails  are  becoming  active  again.  There 
has  been  a  general  improvement  in  this  department 
during  the  week,  and  the  general  outlook  for  the  future 
is  undoubtedly  favourable.    Districts  are  again  going 
better,  and  closed  on  Thursday  at  34.    It  is  quite  true, 
as  we  announced  a  week  or  two  ago  would  be  the 
case,  that  the  proposed  agreement  between  the  Metro- 
politan   and    Metropolitan    District    has     come  _  to 
nothing,  but   since  the   failure  of  these  negotiations 
others  have  been   undertaken   in  a  different  quarter. 
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which  are  ahiiost  certain  to  result  in  a  great  change 
for  the  better  in  the  management  of  the  line.  With 
better  management  and  strong  influences  at  work  behind 
it  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  District  Railway  has  con- 
siderable prospects  of  success,  and  since  the  negotia- 
tions are  likely  to  be  successful  we  now  look  for  a 
further  improvement  in  the  price  of  its  stock. 

The  Mining  Market  has  shared  in  the  general  cheer- 
fulness resulting  from  the  Christmas  holiday  and  the 
improvmg  outlook  for  the  New  Year.    The  carry-over 
on  Tuesday  was  a  very  simple  matter,  the  account  open 
bemg  a  small  one,  and  rates,  contrary  to  expectation 
be  httle  if  at  all  higher  than  at  the  mid-December 
account.      Making-up    prices   were   generally  higher 
t.ian   at   the   last  account,  and  since  the  carry-over 
there  has  been  a  further   impro\ement.    The  South 
.\frican    market    in    particular    is    very    firm  con- 
sidering   the    period   of    the    year,   a   fact  which 
IS  due  in  part  to  the  excellent  dividend  declarations 
from  the  Rand,  but  also  no  doubt  to  the  greater 
interest  which  is  now  being  taken  by  the  investino- 
public  in  the  established  mines  of  the  Rand  as  per*^ 
manent  investments.    The  truth,  which  we  have  con- 
tinually pointed  out  in  these  columns,  that  the  dividend- 
paying  and  well-managed  mines  of  the  Witwatersrand 
are  no  longer  speculative  mining  ventures  in  which  a 
large  return  is  to  be  expected  on  account  of  the  risk 
which  is  run,  but  steady  permanent  undertakings  which 
can  be  safely  bought  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  price  paid 
for  the  shares,  and  the  return  of  the  capital  invested  when 
the  mine  is  exhausted,  is  being  recognised  both  in  Eng- 
land and  abroad.  Paris,  which  was  badlv  bitten  in  manv 
instances  during  the  boom  of  1895,  is  ripidly  regaining 
its  confidence,  and  many  shares  are  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced on  to  the  Paris'  market  within  the  next  few 
months.    Berlin   and   Brussels   are   also   largely  in- 
terested in  South  African  mines,  and  we  learn  that 
recently  even  the  Geneva  Bourse  has  begun  to  take 
a  keen  interest  in  them.    Quite  lately  Rose  Deeps 
were  introduced  on  this  market  with  great  success. 
There  has  also  been  great  activity  in  Rhodesians,  and 
shares  like  the  Globe  and  Phcenix,  the  Geelong,  the 
Dunraven,  and  the  Bonsor  will  probably  very  soon 
show   a   considerable   improvement   in   value.  The 
statements  made   by  Mr.  Partridge   at   the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Geelong  Company  on  Thursday  fully 
confirmed  what  we  have  already  said  about  this  mine. 
The  December  result  should  show  a  large  increase  in  the 
yield  per  ton— that  is  to  say,  a  return  to  the  excellent 
results  of  the  first  month's  crushing.   Company  meetinfrs 
g  dore  have  been  held  during  the  week,  as  is  usual  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  amongst  them  those  of  the  Golden 
Horseshoe  and  the  Lake  View    Consols  Companies, 
twj  of  the  few  Westralian  Mines  which  have  not  dis- 
appointed expectations.     Mr.  Algernon  Moreing  had 
also  a  satisfactory  report  to  make  to  the  London  and 
\Vest  Australian  Exploration  Company's  meeting  on 
1  hursday,  an  advantage  which  is  not  usually  enjoyed 
l)y  the  managing  directors  of  Westralian  parent  com- 
panies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  RICH  AND  THE  POOR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

S'R.— The  perusal  of  the  interesting  paper,  "  Rich 
and  Poor,"  in  last  week's  Saturday  Reviuw,  has 
induced  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  question  which  you  ask  :  Whether  we  can  get  rid  of 
a  state  of  things  in  which,  though  universal,  we  do  not 
and  ought  not  to  acquiesce  ? 

That  is  the  contrast  between  Dives  and  Lazarus  in 
this  world. 

Having  argued  that  the  necessities  of  life  in  which 
the  poor  arc  a  factor,  conflict  with  any  improve- 
ment in  their  lot,  your  readers  would  probably  abandon 
the  attempt  to  effect  it,  if  thev  were  not  encouraged 
by  the  doubt  you  express  that  your  conclusion  is 
undeniable.  Tor  you  say  that  there  is  an  ideal  which 
claims  that  it  could,  and  you  admit  that  it  possibly 
might,  enable  men  and  women  to  enjoy  the  moderate 
happiness  which  is  meet  and  right  they  should  have 
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I  confess  that  I  do  not  know  what  the  ideal  with 
such  a  divine  possibility  may  be.  But  in  the  sentence 
in  which  you  insist  that  we  must,  nationally  and 
privately,  act  as  if  we  could  abolish  the  necessity  for 
poverty  and  inequality,  you  appear  to  think  that  such 
an  end  might  be  attained. 

Pardon  me  if  I  express  the  opinion  that  neither  the 
abstract  nor  the  concrete  man  will  strive  for  an  end 
which  he  is  convinced  cannot  be  attained. 

The  middle  course,  which  offers  the  only  practicable 
approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  has  been 
troubling  the  conscience  of  mankind  for  centuries 
seems  to  he  in  the  betterment  by  beneficial  legislation  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  whom  we  have  always  with  us  • 
the  recognition  by  the  State  of  their  right  to  somethinti 
more  than  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  tables  of  the 
rich.  If  the  lot  of  the  poor  some  centuries  back  in 
this  country  be  contrasted  with  their  present  position 
immense  encouragement  surely  will  be  given  to  those 
who  labour  to  get  rid  of  a  state  of  things,  in  which,  as 
you  say,  we  do  not  and  ought  not  to  acquiesce. 

Of  the  Socialist  or  political  view  of  this  subject  I 
shall  say  nothing  ;  but  permit  me  to  express  a  doubt 
whether,  as  you  say,  the  success  of  Democracy  depends 
on  Its  willingness  to  abdicate  in  practice  in  favour  of  a 
few. 

Democracy,  I  believe,  never  willingly  abdicates- 
but,  confronted  with  great  danger,  it  abdicates  not  for  a 
lew  but  for  a  Dictator,  and  accepts  autocracy  with 
unfeigned  reluctance.— Yours  very  obedient, 

William  Howard  Russell. 
William  prepared  to  say  that  no  man  attempts  to 
fulfil  the  behest,  "  Be   ye  perfect,"  and  yet  it  is 
certain  no  man  thinks  he  can  be  perfect  ?— Ed.] 


INDIANS  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  29  December,  1898. 
Sir,— While   agreeing,   in   the   main,   with  your 
"  ,  °"  the   Indian  question  in  the  Transvaal, 

published  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  24  December 
I  think  that,  if  you  consult  the  Blue  Book  on  the 
subject  (C  7,911),  published  bv  the  Colonial  Office  in 
September,  1895,  you  will  find  that  vou  have  overlooked 
one  extremely  important  point.  ^  The  treatment  of 
British  Indian  subjects  in  the  Transvaal  is,  as  you  say 
directly  opposed  to  the  Convention  ;  but  the  Convention 
does  not  contain  the  last  words  on  the  subject.  For,  in 
1886,  the  Imperial  Government  assented  to  an  amended 
version  of  an  Act,  passed  by  the  Transvaal  Volksraad 
in  1885,  by  which  the  Executive  of  the  South  African 
Republic  assumed  tlie  right  of  compelling  Asiatics  to 
live  within  fixed  "locations."  Mr.  Stanhope  was 
Colonial  Secretary  at  the  time,  and,  so  far  as  one  can 
gather  from  the  Blue  Book,  the  assent  was  given  beca«se 
the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic 
explained  that  "  the  object  of  the  law  was  a  sanitary 
one,"  and  Lord  Derby  had  previously  stated  that 
"  H.M.'s  Government  would  not  insist  on  such  a  con- 
struction of  the  Convention  as  would  interfere  with 
reasonable  legislation." 

Later  on,  the  Pretoria  officials  attempted  to  make 
Indian  merchants  remove  their  places  of  business  to 
the  locations  in  which  they  were"  compelled  to  reside, 
and  the  Imperial  Government,  after  protesting  against 
the  proceeding,  agreed  to  refer  the  subject  to  the 
arbitration  of  Mr.  Melius  de  Villiers,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Free  Orange  State.  By  the  Bloenifontein  Award  of 
1895  the  Arbitrator  left  the  most  important  question  to 
be  decided  by  the  Transvaal  High  Court,  considering 
that  Its  decision  depended  upon"  the  interpretation  of 
the  Volksraad  Act.  In  the  present  year  a  test  case  was 
instituted,  and  the  Transvaal  High  Court,  which,  as  it 
happened,  had  just  been  reconstituted  according  to 
President  Kruger's  wishes,  declared  that  the  Act  in 
question  gave  the  executive  power  to  remove  the 
Indians'  places  of  business  into  the  locations,  or,  in 
plain  English,  to  destroy  their  trade. 

Now  Mr.  Stanhope  and  his  advisers  can  never  have 
contemplated  this  issue,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Imperial  Government  is  now  stopped  from  further 
interference  by  its  original  assent  to  the  Act.  Mr. 
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Chamberlain,  in  a  dospatcl.  of  4  Scptcnbcr  1S95,  puts 
U  e  case  in  a  nutslioU  when  ho  writes:  "  In  fact,  by  an 
MUercliange  of  despatclics  "  (in  1SS6)  "an  arranf;cmcn 
wa-^  inatle  which  is  as  much  binding  on  me  as  it  it  liad 
been  embodied  in  a  Convention."  a  ^ 

With  vour  remarks  on  tlie  spirit  in  which  the  irans- 
il  (Government  has  used  its  powers  I  quite  agree, 
ha\  e  done  a  public  service  in 


vaai 

and  1  think  that  you  t  ^■ 

attention  to  the  ill-treatment  which  the  Indians 
but  it  is  well  to  be  clear  as  to  the  legal 
of  the  case.    As  to  the 


calling 

are  receiving  : 

as  well  as  the  moral  aspects 
question  of  the  influence  of  recent  Natal  legislation  on 
this  subject,  I  fear  you  are  hardly  justified  in  saying- 
tliat  "  the  local  issue  in  Natal  stands  by  itselt. 
Personal  acquaintance  with  South  Africa  has  convinced 
me  that  the  Indian  (luestion  is  looked  upon  as  one 
afiecting  all  the  states  and  colonies  {vide  a  recent 
utterance  by  Mr.  Schreiner),  and  violent  measures  on 
behalf  of  the  Johannesburg  Indians  would  simply  unite 
white  opinion  in  South  Africa  (English  and  Dutch)  in 
defence  of  the  Transvaal  against  the  Home  Government. 
The  only  hopeful  feature  in  the  case,  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  at  this  distance,  is  that  the  oppression  of  "  Cape 
Boys  "(z.^.,  half-castes)  by  Boer  officials  is  exciting  general 
indignation  in  South  Africa,  and  that  any  concessions 
made  to  Cape  Boys  (and  some  must  be  made)  ought  to 
furnish  us  with  a  means  of  improving  the  position  of 
the  Indians.  But  the  British  in  South  Africa  dislike 
the  Indian  trader  for  various  reasons,  and  never  pause 
to  consider  how  their  attitude  on  this  question  may 
re-act  upon  our  Imperial  position  in  India  itself. — I  am, 
sir,  A  Karroo  Tourist. 


"THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ENGLAND." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Carlton  Club,  24  December,  1898. 
Sir, — As  my  name  is  somewhat  pointedly  introduced 
in  your  review  of  the  above  work  I  am  sure  you  will 
allow  me,  in  justice,  to  explain  that  its  author  is  not 
my  "disciple,"  as  alleged  by  your  reviewer  in  the 
matter  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings.    It  is  not  one  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  refers  to  my  writings,  and  he  has 
informed  me  that  he  arrived  by  wholly  independent 
study   at   the   same   conclusion   as  myself — namely, 
that   the   English  were   not    "  protected    by  earth- 
works,  palisades,   ov   fixed   defences   of  any  sort." 
Dr.  Spatz,  assisted  by  Professor  Delbriick,  studied 
the   question   no   less   independently,    and  rejected 
the  "palisade"  even  more  sweepingly  {Die  Sclilach  von 
Hastings,  1896).    Sir  James  Ramsay  might  as  well  be 
described  as  the  "disciple"  of  Mr.  Oman,  because,  as 
the  "Athenasum"  accurately  observes,  he  substitutes  for 
palisades  "a  shield-wall,  as  did  Mr.  Oman  in  the 
admirable  account  he  contributed  to  '  Social  England.'  " 
We  may,  of  course,  all  be  mistaken  ;  but  we  are  all 
agreed  in  rejecting  the  "  palisade."    Before  attem_pting 
to  prove  its  existence,  its  champions  might  at  least  agree 
among  themselves  what  it  really  was.    This  they  have 
never  been  able  to  do.  Freeman,  as  I  have  demonstrated, 
contradicted  himself  flatly  ;  Mr.  George  has  told  us  that 
Freeman  cannot  possibly  be  right ;    and  Mr.  Oman, 
I  can  prove,  has  given  us  in  succession  four  different 
and  distinct  versions.    These  and  the  v^ariants  of  minor 
luminaries  are  due  to  the  obscurity  of  Wace's  language, 
even  for  those  who  accept  his  authority.    Your  reviewer 
states  that  I  shall  not  be  pleased  to  find  Sir  James 
holding   "  that   Wace   clearly  describes   a  palisade." 
What  Sir  James  actually  writes  is  that  Wace's  state- 
ments "  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,"  and  that  the 
famous  passage  in  the  "  Roman  "  describes  "  a  movable 
wall  of  shields,  window-shutters,  and  other  woodwork." 
If  this  is  deemed  "  a  palisade  "  by  your  reviewer,  I  must 
refer  him  to  any  dictionary  of  the  English  language. — 
I  am,  your  obedient  servant,         J.  Horace  Round. 
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l)iing  relii'f  to  a  wiioU^  nation,  but  we  should  not  for 
that'^icason  consider  ourselves  justified  in  setting  apart 
a  class  of  men  specially  licensed  to  remove  objeclional)Ie 
I  Lilers,  as  we  license  our  vivisectors  to  do  wiiat  it  is 
illegal  for  anyone  else  to  do.  The  carman,  or  small 
tradesman,  who  is  punished  -quite  rightly  for  over- 
working his  horse,  does  not  do  it  for  tiie  mere  pleasure 
of  being  cruel.  He  may  have  a  family  to  support,  and 
must  get  all  he  can  out  of  the  animal,  regardless  of  his 
feelings.  In  what  respect  is  the  vivisector's  cruelty 
different  from  his,  morally?  If  utility,  consistinf 
diminished  pain  or  increased  pleasure,  carries 
right  with  it,  then  almost  all  cruelty  may  be  defended. 

The  practitioner  must  show  us,  not  only  that  the 
disco\  eries  which  he  claims  to  be  useful  were  made  by 
vivisection,  but  also  that  they  could  not  have  been  made 
by  other  less  barbarous  means.  With  regard  to  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  for  instance, 
which  is  so  often  (wrongly)  claimed  as  due  to  vivi- 
sectional  experiments,  the  discovery  was  not  completed 
so  as  to  be  of  practical  use  until  after  Harvey's  death, 
when  Malpighi  demonstrated  with  the  microscope  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  smallest  vessels,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  discovery  would  have  been 
made  in  this  way  without  a  single  vivisection.  Such 
discoveries  can  hardly  be  said  to  justify  a  practice  which 
it  is  admitted  would  be  immoral  but  for  its  utility. 

Can  the  vivisector  satisfy  us  that  the  time  and  work 
expended  on  this  most  unnatural  and  confusing  method 
would  not  have  borne  better  fruit  if  turned  in  another 
direction  ? 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that,  if  the  thousands  of 
vivisectors  who  have  been  spending  their  lives  throughout 
the  world  in  mutilating,  burning,  starving,  electrifying, 
poisoning,  and  otherwise  outraging  animals,  had  devoted 
their  energies  to  less  unnatural,  misleading,  and  conse- 
quently unscientific  methods  of  observation,  they  would 
not  have  achieved  some  more  respectable  results  than 
the  masses  of  undigested,  indigestible  and  conflicting 
facts  which  meet  one  at  every  turn  in  their  literature. 

In  their  profit-and-loss  account,  which  the  argument 
based  solely  on  utility  implies,  the  vivisectors  must  not 
conceal  the  important  item  of  bad  debts.  They  must 
place  on  the  debit  side  all  those  numerous  cases  in  which 
vivisection  has  misled  its  devotees  and  thus  retarded  the 
progress  of  medical  practice. 

If  you  can  give  me  space,  I  shall  hope  to  conclude  in 
another  letter. 

Ernest  Bell. 


UTILITY  AND  MORALITY  OF  EXPERIMENTS 
ON  LIVING  ANIMALS. 

(Continued.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Toresume  the  letter  I  began  a  week  or  two  ago :- — 
The  removal  cf  a  tyrant  by  assassination  might  at  times 


CLONFERT  CATHEDRAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Clonfert  Rectory,  Banagher,  Ireland, 
23  December,  1898. 

Sir, — During  the  last  five  years  I  have  collected  a 
sum  of /'i,o8g  7s.  towards  the  restoration  of  Clonfert 
Cathedral.  The  restoration  of  the  chancel  and  sacristy 
is  now  complete.  ;^'i,ooo  is  still  required  to  restore  the 
nave,  ;^i,ooo  to  rebuild  the  transepts.  It  is  difficult 
for  an  Irish  country  clergyman  to  collect  such  a  large 
sum.  I  appeal  to  your  readers  for  help.  Mr.  John 
Ruskin  has  sent  me  a  donation.  He  says  that,  as  a 
rule,  he  objects  to  all  "  restoraticn  ;  "  but  he  was  much 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  cathedral.  He  hopes  I 
have  received  liberal  help.  He  trusts  I  may  not  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  sum  I  require. — Yours 
faithfully,  Robert  McLarney. 

OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — There  is  a  point  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  to  men  on  strike,  which 
neither  of  your  correspondents  in  their  interesting 
remarks  on  this  subject  notices.  The  workhouse  may 
tend  to  destroy  domestic  connections,  but  parish 
relief  destroys  something  else.  It  robs  the  recipient  of 
his  right  to  vote.  Hence  if  parish  relief  assists  strikers 
on  the  one  hand,  it  deprives  them  on  the  other  of  the 
power  of  influencing  Parliamentary  elections  from  which 
they  expect  so  much. — Yours, 

Parliamentarian. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

'  A  Life  of  Shakespeare."    By  Sidney  Lee.    London  : 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  i8g8. 


TT  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  the  slovenly  and  per- 
A     functory  work,  from  the  plausible  charlatanry  and 
pretentious  incompetence  which  it  has  lately  been  our 
unwelcome  duty  to  expose  in  these  columns,' to  such  a 
volume  as  the  volume  before  us.    It  is  books  like  these 
which  retrieve  the  honour  of  English  scholarship.  A 
wide  range  of  general   knowledge,  immense  special 
knowledge,  scrupulous  accuracy  both  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  presentation  of  facts,  the  sound  judgment,  the 
tact,  the  insight  which  in  labyrinths  of  chaotic  traditions 
and   conflicting   testimony   can   discern   the   clue  to 
probability  and  truth— these  are   the  qualifications 
indispensable  to  a  successful  biographer  of  Shake- 
speare.    And  these  are  the  qualifications  which  Mr. 
Lee   possesses  in  larger  measure  than   have  been 
possessed  by  anyone  who  has  essayed  the  task  which 
he  has  here  undertaken.   And  he  will  have  his  reward. 
He  has  produced  what  deserves  to  be,  and  what  will 
probably  become,  the  standard  life  of  our  great  national 
poet._   Mr.  Lee's  book  is  substantially  a  reproduction 
of  his  article  on   Shakespeare,  contributed   to  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  the  high  merits 
of  which  have  long  been  recognised  by  scholars  ;  and 
he  has  certainly  done  well  to  make  that  article  popu- 
larly accessible  by  reprinting  it  in  a  separate  form. 
But  the  present  volume  is  not  a  mere  reproduction  of 
his  contribution  to  the  Dictionary.    He  has  here  filled 
out  what  he  could  there  sketch  only  in  outline  ;  what 
he  could  there  state  only  as  results  and  conclusions  he 
here  illustrates  and  justifies   by  corroboration  and 
proof.    He  has,  moreover,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the 
appendices,  brought  together  a  great  mass  of  interesting 
and  pertinent  collateral  matter  which  the  scope  of  the 
Dictionary  necessarily  precluded  from  insertion. 

More  than  a  century  ago  George  Steevens  wrote  : 
"  All  that  can  be  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
about  Shakespeare  is  that  he  was  born  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  married  and  had  children  there,  went  to  London, 
where  he  commenced  as  actor,  wrote  poems  and 
plays,  returned  to  Stratford,  made  his  will,  died,  and 
was  buried  there."  And,  if  we  set  aside  probable 
inferences,  this  is  all  we  do  know  of  any  importance 
about  his  life.  His  pedigree  cannot  certainly  be  traced 
beyond  his  father.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  place  of 
his  education— that  he  was  educated  at  the  Stratford 
Grammar  School  is  pure  assumption.  His  life 
between  his  birth  and  the  publication  of  "  Venus 
and_  Adonis''  in  1593  is  an  absolute  blank. 
It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  supposed 
allusions  to  him  in  "  Greene's  Groat'sworth  of 
Wit  "  and  "  Chettle's  Kind  Heart's  Dream "  have 
any  reference  to  him  at  all ;  it  is  still  more  doubtful 
whether  the  William  Shakespeare  of  Adrian  Quincy's 
tetter  or  of  the  Rogers  and  Addenbroke  sunimonses 
was  the  poet.  We  know  practically  nothing  of  his  life 
in  London  ;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  date  of  his  return  to 
Stratford,  of  his  happiness  or  unhappiness  in  married 
life,  of  his  last  days,  of  the  cause  of  his  death.  Not  a 
sentence  that  fell  from  his  lips  has  been  authentically 
recorded.  At  least  one-half  of  the  alleged  facts  of  his 
biography  is  as  purely  apocryphal  as  the  life  of  Homer 
attributed  to  Herodotus. 

B.it  probability,  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  is  the  guide 
of  life,  and  on  the  basis  of  probability  may  be 
raised,  it  must  be  owned,  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
biography.  Mr.  Lee  has  not  been  able  to  contri- 
bute any  new  facts  to  Shakespeare's  life,  which  is 
certainly  not  his  fault ;  but  he  has  given  us  a 
recapitulation,  as  lucid  as  it  is  exhaustive,  of  all  that  the 
industry  of  successive  generations  of  memorialists  from 
Ben  Jonson  to  Halliwell  Phillipps  has  succeeded  in 
accumulating,  and  he  has  been  as  judicious  in  what  he 
has  rejected  as  in  what  he  has  adopted.  From  the 
curse  of  the  typical  Shakespearian  biographer — we 
mean  the  statement  of  inference  and  hypothesis  as  to 
fact— he  is  absolutely  free.  He  has  done  excellent 
service  in  giving,  if  not  finishing,  at  least  swashing 
blov.s  to  the  monstrous  fictions  of  the  theorists  on 
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the  sonnets,  particularly  to  the  Fytton  Pembroke 
mare's  nest,  fictions  which  have  been  gradually 
generating  a  Shakespeare  as  purely  apocryphal  as  the 
Roland  of  the  song  or  the  Apollonius  of  Philostratus. 

Mr.  Lee's  most  remarkable  contribution  to  speculative 
Shakespearian  criticism,  in  which,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
he  does  not  often  indulge,  is  his  contention  that  the 
W.  H.  of  the  dedication  to  the  sonnets  was  William 
Hale,  a  small  piratical  publisher.    It  is  never  wise  to 
speak  positively  on  what  must   necessarily  be,  till 
certain  evidence  is  obtainable,  a  matter  of  speculation. 
But  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  Mr! 
Lee's    contention    has    much   in   its   favour.  Our 
readers    will    remember    that    one    of    the  chief 
points    in    the    enigma    of    the     sonnets    is  this 
dedication,  and  it  runs  thus  :  "  To  the  onlie  begetter  of 
these  ensuing  sonnets,  Mr.  W.  H.,  all  happiness  and 
that  eternitie  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet  wisheth 
the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth.    T.  T." 
It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  W.  H.  is  the 
youth  who  is  the  hero  of  the  first  group  of  sonnets,  and 
the  poet's  friend,  and  he  has  commonly  been  identified 
either  with  William  Herbert,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
or  Henry  Wriothesley,  third  Earl  of  Southampton. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  either  hypothesis — and  on 
each  hypothesis  not  Babels  merely  but  cities  of  Babels 
have  been  raised — are  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  insur- 
mountable.     Mr.    Lee    maintains    with  plausible 
ingenuity,  but  not,  we  think,  conclusively,  that  there  is 
no  proof  that  the  youth  of  the  sonnets  was  named 
Will "  at  all.    His  analysis  of  the  "  Will  "  sonnets  is 
a  masterpiece  of  subtle  ingenuity,  and  well  deserves 
careful   attention.     He  then  proceeds  to  adopt  the 
theory  that  the  word  "  begetter  "  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  "  inspirer,"  but  simply  as  "procurer  "  or 
"  obtainer  "  of  the  sonnets  for  T.  T.,  i.e.,  the  publisher, 
Thomas  Thorpe.  In  other  words,  that  Thorpe  dedicated 
the  sonnets  to  W.  H.  in  return  for  W.  H.  having 
piratically  obtained  them  for  him.    So  far  we  quite  go 
with  Mr.  Lee.    "  Beget,"  in  the  sense  of  "  acquire  "  or 
"  procure,"  is  perfectly  legitimate  Elizabethan  English, 
and  the  substantive  would  follow  the  analogy  of  the 
verb.    Shakespeare's  sonnets,  as  is  well  known,  were 
circulating  among  his  friends  in  manuscript,  and  Mr. 
Lee  has  discovered  that  one  William  Hall  was  well 
known  as  an  Autolycus  among  publishers,  and  had 
already  edited  under  these  initials  a  collection  of  poems 
left  by  the  Jesuit  poet,  Southwell— in  other  words  had 
already  done  for  the  publisher,  George  Eld,  what  he 
now  did  for  Thomas  Thorpe.    Mr.  Lee's  theory  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  plausible,  and  few  would  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  far  more  probable  than  the  theory  which 
would    identify  these   initials  with    the  names  of 
Pembroke  or  Southampton.    There  is  only  one  portion 
in  Mr.  Lee's  volume  in  which  he  has  allowed  himself 
to  substitute  the  part  of  an  advocate  for  the  part  of  a 
judge,  and  that  is  in  his  contention  that  the  sonnets  are,  in 
the  main,  exercises  in  the  sonnet-circle  fashion,  and  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  autobiographical.    We  have  long 
been  partly  in  accordance  with  this  theory  without 
going  so  far  as  Mr.  Lee,  and  we  wish  we  had  space  to 
discuss  it. 

We  will  conclude  by  noticing  what  seem  to  us 
slight  blemishes  in  this  admirable  work.  There  is 
nothing  to  warrant  the  assertion  on  p.  158  that  most 
of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  produced  in  1594,  which 
is  to  cut  the  knot  of  a  most  difficult  question.  There 
is  surely  no  valid  ground  at  all  for  ' doubting  the 
authenticity  of  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  whatever  innu- 
merable Shakespearian  critics  may  say,  external  and 
internal  evidence  alike  being  almost  conclusive  for  its 
genuineness.  There  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  suppo- 
sition that  Shakespeare  was  on  bad  terms  with  his 
wife.  The  famous  bequest  in  his  will  was  the  highest 
compliment  he  could  pay  her,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  Mr.  Lee  should  not  have  noticed  this.  Among 
the  testimonies  to  Shakespeare  in  the  seventeentli 
century,  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Lee  has  not  recorded 
that  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  who,  according  to  Speaker 
Onslow,  used  to  say  "  that  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare 
had  made  him  Archbishop  of  York." 
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A  SCIENTIST  AND  ANOTHER  AGAINST 
DARWIN. 

"  Organic  Evolution  Cross-examined,  or  Some  Sug- 
gestions on  the  Great  Secret  of  Biology."  Dy 
the  Duke  of  Argyll.  London  :  John  Murray.  1898. 

"The  Ground-work  of  Science;  a  Study  of  Episte- 
niology.  By  St.  George  Mivart,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
The  Progressive  Science  Series,  edited  by  F.  E. 
Beddard,  F.R.S.    London  :  John  Murray.  1898. 

'T'^HE  coincident  appearance  of  two  volumes,  issued 
1     by  the  same  publisher  and  both  directed  mainly 
against  the  group  of  ideas  summed  up  in  the  popular 
phrase  Darwinism,  must  serve  as  an  apology  for  the 
convenient    discourtesy  of    associating    the  names 
of    Professor    Mivart    and    the    Duke    of  Argyll. 
Professor   Mivart,  whether  his   readers   agree  with 
his  conclusions  or  not,   has   gained,   (by   his  own 
investigations  into  anatomical  and  physiological  facts), 
an  indisputable   right   to   have  clear   and  definite 
opinions  on   a  subject  the  study    of  which  depends 
on  biological  observations.    He  has  a  personal  know- 
ledge, covering  a  wide   range,   of  the  multitudinous 
series  of  facts  upon  which  the   conclusions  of  bio- 
logical theory  must  be  based,  and  his  mind,  perhaps 
attuned  in  other  regions  of  thought  to  the  sway  of 
authority,  will  not  reject  the  authority  of  nature  for  the 
ratiocinations  in  which  a  phrase  may  be  involved.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apparently  imbued 
by  the  notion  that  it  is  a  sublime  right  and  duty  of  man 
to  form  his  individual  opinion  on  every  subject,  to  be  his 
own  authority,  on  data  however   insufficient,  and  to 
apply  the  same  methods  of  verbal  reasoning   to  the 
conclusions  of  an  inductive  science  that  have  served 
their  turn  in  argument  on  justification  by  faith.  Those, 
however,  who  are  not  experts  in  the  dialectic  of  Pres- 
byterianism  will  dismiss  the  eloquence  of  the  Duke, 
and  will  not  submit  to  his  judgment  on  a  phrase  who 
displays  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  facts  underlying 
it.    It  was  by  the  cumulative  argument  of  laboriously- 
compiled  facts  that  Darwin  introduced  his  ideas,  and 
it  is  precisely  as  facts  accumulate  in  their  own  minds 
that  naturalists  become  impressed  by  the  fashion  in 
which  Darwin's  ideas  evolve  order  out  of  chaos.  For 
them   the  phrases    Natural  Selection,  Struggle  for 
Existence,  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  and  so  forth  are 
counters,  partly  conventional  and  partly  convenient, 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  underlying  facts.    The  Duke's 
examination  and  cross-examination  of  the  phrases,  his 
setting  the  one  in  opposition  to  the  other,  and  even  his 
triumphantly  hostile  conclusions  against  the  philo- 
sophical exactness  of  any  one  of  them,  bring  only 
weariness  of  spirit.    It  is  with  facts  and  not  with 
phrases   that    naturalists    are  concerned,    and  the 
existing  approximations  of  language  will  serve  their 
turn  for  many  a  year  to  come.    On  the  other  hand, 
any  faint  interest  in  the  Duke's  bandying  of  words  is 
dispelled    by    the    complacent    and  comprehensive 
ignorance  of  facts  displayed  on  every  page.    We  may 
cite  a  few  examples,  as  it  is  an  idol  of  the  market-place 
to  attach  importance  to  the  opinions  on  science  of 
those  who  are  well  known  in  the  political  world. 

On  page  9  the  author  states  that  the  transmission  by 
inheritance  to  offspring  in  a  like  enfeebled  condition 
of  an  organ  partly  atrophied  by  disuse  is  a  "  physiological 
doctrine  not  generally  disputed."  On  the  contrary,  no 
scientific  opinion  in  the  last  decade  has  been  more  con- 
tinuously or  more  strenuously  disputed,  and,  the 
scale  of  evidence  has  dipped  strongly  against  the 
opinion  which  the  Duke  states  to  be  generally 
accepted.  On  page  41  he  writes  of  "  protein  or 
protoplasm  ;  "  the  former  is  a  definite  chemical 
compound  contained  in  but  not  equivalent  to 
the  latter,  which,  unlike  the  former,  is  the  living 
material.  On  page  50  he  states  that  "  the  very  air, 
which  seems  so  external  to  us,  does  not  merely  bathe  or 
lave  the  skin,  but  permeates  the  blood."  The  air  does 
not  permeate  the  blood.  On  pages  52  and  53  he  makes 
an  elaborate  point  of  the  supposed  distinction  between 
organic  and  inorganic  :  "  that  the  organic  is  not  passive 
under  the  touch  or  impact  of  external  forces,  but  responds, 
if  it  responds  at  all,  with  the  play  of  counter  forces 
which  are  essentially  its  own."  So  far  as  this  property  of 
organic  bodies  is  stated  by  the  Duke,  it  is  shared  by  every 
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nnstalile  chemical  mixliue  or  compouiul.  IftlieDuke 
should  try  rashly  to  apply  an  external  force  to  dynamite 
or  to  gun  cotton,  he  will  find  it  "  responding  with  the  play 
of  counter  forces  which  are  essentially  its  own."  On 
page  85  the  author  gives  a  classification  of  tlie  animal 
kingdom  such  as  was  in  vogue,  say  sixty  years  ago, 
and  which  completely  neglects  the  very  important 
advances  in  anatomical  knowledge  made  since  tlien.  On 
page  157  the  Duke  displays  an  ignorance  of  the  most 
elementary  facts  of  anatomy  by  declaring  that  the 
coccyx,  the  rudiment  of  the  tail  vertebra;  in  man,  "  is 
absolutely  needed  for  the  support  of  the  whole  frame 
when  it  is  subjected  to  the  strain  of  its  own  weight  forlong 
periods  of  time  in  the  sitting  posture,  a  posture  which  is 
peculiar  to  man,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  monkeys." 
On  page  185,  in  the  course  of  some  extraordinary 
remarks  upon  whales,  the  Duke  states  that  the  tail  of 
these  mammals  is  a  "  caudal  appendage  which  does 
not  represent  the  mammalian  tail,  but  is  constructed 
on  an  entirely  different  type."  It  is  a  familiar  and 
elementary  fact  in  comparative  anatomy  that  the  tail 
of  whales,  although  functionally  very  similar  to  the 
tail  of  fish,  is  constructed  precisel}'  on  the  mammalian 
plan.  We  have  chosen  only  a  few  of  the  simplest 
errors  of  the  Duke.  When  he  deals  not  with  plain 
facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  but  with  the  theories 
and  generalisations  on  more  abstruse  subjects,  such  as 
variation  and  what  naturalists  mean  by  chance,  his 
misconceptions  and  ignorance  become  so  great  that 
his  writing  is  a  grotesque  impertinence. 

It  is   a  pleasure  to  turn  from  the  Duke  to  the 
Professor,  although  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  in  cordial 
agreement  with  his  line  of  argument.    It  may  perhaps 
be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  a  volume  of  a  series 
called  the  Progressive  Series,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Frank 
Beddard,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
capable  of  the  younger  zoologists,  should  be  a  careful 
and   skiltul  adaptation   of   modern   science  to  the 
metaphysics  of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen.    It  is  at  least 
a  sign  that  the  traditional  dogmas  of  the  churches  and 
the  modern  conclusions  of  science  no  longer  regard  one 
another  as  inevitable  antagonists.    It  would  require  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  space  to  set  forth  even  the 
main  lines  of  the  argument,  and,  failing  that,  it  would  be 
unwise  and  unsatisfactory  to  join  issue  with  the  main  con- 
clusions.   The   two  main   points   on  which  Professor 
Mivart  differs  from  perhaps  the  majority  of  scientific 
men,  and  on  which  that  majority  w  1  be  glad  to  hear  him, 
are  the  existence  of  a  break  in  the  chai  1  of  evolution,  and 
his  practical  denial  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge.  With 
respect  to  the  Darwinian  mat^  er,  the  professor  approaches 
the  subject  on  various  sides — the  differences  between 
instinct  and  reason,  the  al  sence  of  true  rationality  in 
animals,  the  absence  of  a  moral  sense  in  them,  their 
inability   to   form  abstract  judgments,  the  supposed 
total  difference  between  the  cries  of  animals  and  the 
speech  of  man,  and  so  forth.    On  these  points  he  sets 
forth  the  well-known  difficulties  with  an  unusual  skill, 
and   adds    a   number   of  novel    considerations.  We 
imagine  that  the  general  line  of  reply  to  him  would  be 
drawn  from  the  exact  study  of  the  language  and  habits 
of  the  more  primitive  savages ;  a  subject  to  which  he 
has  given  far  too  little  space  in  his  volume.    As  for  the 
question  of  philosophy.  Professor  Mivart,  in  chapter 
after  chapter,  flutters  round  the  distracting  dilemma 
of   idealism;   if  all  that  we   can  know   of  so-called 
matter   and    so-called   mind    be   but   phases   of  our 
own   mind,   and  be  therefore  relative  to  and  limited 
by  the  possible  imperfections  of  our  own  mind,  then 
our  belief  in  an   idealist  metaphysic,  like  all  other 
beliefs  of  ours,  must  itself  be  a  chimsera.    Such  an 
absolute  scepticism,  says  the  professor,  is  a  "  form 
of  idiocy."    It  is  a  mad  world,  however,  and  many 
famous  men  have  maintained  a  very  tolerable  imitation 
of  practical  sanity,  although  they  laboured  under  the 
banned  philosophical  doctrine.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  minds  find  no  difficulty  in  combining  an  absolute 
metaphysical  scepticism  with   the  same  amount  of 
relative  certainty,  that  is  held  by  those  who  believe 
their  judgments  absolute.  Highly  illogical  this,  perhaps, 
but  most  fortunate.    Were  it  otherwise  the  authority  of 
the  State  might  find  it  necessary  to  put  metaphysics 
under  the  ban  Plato  imposed  on  poetry,  and  for  Plato's 
reasons. 
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THE  FRENCH  ON  THE  NIGER. 

"  French  Enterprise  in  West  Africa :  The  personal 
narrative  of  Lieutenant  Hourst  of  his  Exploration 
of  the  Niger."  Translated  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell 
(N.  d'Anvers.)  With  igo  illustrations  and  map. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  i8g8. 

'T^HIS  is  a  timely  book.  We  want  to  know  what  the 
A  French  have  been  doing  in  West  Africa,  and 
Lieutenant  Hourst  writes  as  an  actor  on  the  spot.  He 
explored  the  Niger  in  an  aluminium  sailing  boat  of 
about  seven  foot  beam,  and  managed  to  carry  her  and 
her  smaller  consorts  the  whole  way  from  Timbuktu 
past  Say  and  Bussa  to  the  sea  without  serious  accident 
or  loss  of  life.  It  says  much  both  for  his  pluck  and 
tact  that,  though  the  natives  were  frequently  hostile, 
he  never  fired  a  rifle.  A  bold  front,  experience  with 
African  tribes,  considerable  diplomatic  skill,  and  a 
liberal  use  of  bluff  (the  lieutenant  owns  to  a  weakness 
for  "  the  game  called  poker  ")  carried  him  and  his  four 
white  companions  safely  through  without  striking  a 
blow.  As  a  record  of  an  adventurous  but  hardly  a 
scientific  expedition,  the  book  is  typically  French— 
brightly  written,  full  of  light  humour,  gay,  personal,  in- 
consequent, ecstatic.  It  reveals  a  charming  personality, 
with  all  the  Frenchman's  vivacity,  courage,  frank  con- 
ceit, and  belief  in  self  and  country.  But  M.  Hourst 
has  none  of  the  etourderie  of  the  average  young  French 
explorer  :  he  is  very  much  in  earnest,  takes  infinite 
pains  in  preparing  for  emergencies,  and  shows 
prudence  and  firmness  in  meeting  them.  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  he  has  a  horror  of  England's 
"greed"  and  English  underhanded  wickedness  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe— in  fact,  of  "our  rivals"  every- 
where and  in  everything;  for  without  this  quality 
he  would  not  be  a  patriotic  Frenchman.  Nor 
need  we  say  that  he  has  a  profound  contempt 
for  officialism — especially  civilian— and  considers 
that  French  colonial  failures  are  entirely  due 
to  the  French  Colonial  Office,  and  the  apathy  of  stay- 
at-home  Frenchmen  about  colonial  affairs.  "  To  talk  of 
colonial  questions  in  France,"  he  bitterly  remarks, 
"  is  to  preach  in  the  desert."  Perhaps,  now  that  he 
has  returned  home,  he  has  found  an  oasis  peopled  by 
]\I.  Deloncle  and  his  friends. 

The  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  its  \ivid  descriptions 
of  the  natives,  helped  out  by  numerous  very  tolerable 
photographic  illustrations.  The  author  is  not  a  good 
hand  at  describing  scenery  or  village  life— indeed,  he 
lived  on  his  boat  and  had  few  opportunities  of  studying 
the  people  in  their  homes.  But  of  such  as  came  to  see 
him  he  certainly  manages  to  convey  a  capital  idea. 
They  are  am  ising  folk,  those  Tawarig  and  the  rest.  A 
dccluraiion  of  war  was  brought  to  the  lieutenant's 
boat,  the  "  Davoust,"  one  day,  and  whilst  it  was  being 
translated  M.  Hourst  covertly  watched  the  ambassador 
who  brought  it.  "  After  delivering  it  he  had  prudently 
taken  refuge  behind  a  piece  of  rock,  but  seeing  that  we 
took  no  notice  of  him  he  first  peeped  out  with  one  eye, 
then  with  both  eyes,  and  finahy  ventured  into  the  open 
and  thus  addressed  me:  '  Is  there  hopeofmygetting 
a  pair  of  breeches  ?  '  The  question  appeared  to  me 
infinitely  naive  and  appropriate."  Another  envoy, 
who  had  been  given  a  length  of  stuff  for  his  wife's  dress' 
came  back  the  next  day  for  more :  "  He  explained 
she  was  as  big  round  as  our  tent,  and  the  material  I 
had  given  him  would  only  dress  one  half  of  her." 
Indeed,  M.  Hourst  writes  in  anytliing  but  gallant 
terms  of  the  charms  of  the  "fair"  Nigritians.  He 
compares  them  to  Durham  oxen,  or  (worst  comparison 
of  all)  "  negresses,  who,  like  Englishwomen,  when  they 
are  ugly  at  all,  are  really  revoltingly  ugly."  We  thank 
you,  M.  le  Lieutenant,  for  that  "  at  all,"  such  as  it  is. 
Though  the  corpulent  dames  of  the  Niger  clothed 
themselves  in  yards  upon  yards  of  cheap  Paris 
velveteen,  there  were  girls  of,  we  hope,  more  slender 
make,  whose  sole  attempt  at  dress  was  "  dyeing  their 
legs  up  to  above  the  knee  with  rocou  or  red  dye,  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  at  a  distance  of  wearing 
nothing  but  light  red  stockings."  The  gay  lieutenant 
was  as  abashed  as  a  shy  Englishman,  he  confesses, 
at  the  unwonted  .sight;  but  one  of  the  red-legged 
beauties,  noticing  his  embarrassment,  remarked 
very    sensibly,     "  Are    v.-e     so    badly    made  that 
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we   need   hide   ourselves  ?    All  in  good   time,  when 
,  ^^^^     our    mothers,   we    will  wear 

clothes.  This  frank  explanation  seems,  somewhat 
unaccountably,  to  have  put  the  visitor  at  his  ease  But 
to  every  nation  its  own  ideal  of  beauty.  Evidently  the 
negresses,  especially  those  whose  conformation  gains 
them  the  coveted  appellation  of  tehclladat  (a  sort  of 
Venus  Calhpyge  reversed),  have  no  lack  of  admirers 
and  morals  are  easy  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  as  m' 
Hourst  somewhat  broadly  hints.  His  guide  dissolved 
m  tears  at  leaving  his  wife  so  long  to  her  own  devices  : 
for  "  she  is  such  a  beautiful  woman,"  he  sobbed, 
"  and  so  beautifully  dressed  ;  she  carries  the  value  of 
four  bars  of  salt  on  her  back!"  M.  Hourst,  however, 
was  a  very  Draco  with  his  boatmen,  and  kept  a  tight 
hand  over  their  fancies,  contriving  to  bring  them  right 
down  the  Niger  without  a  single  quarrel  due  to  their 
affectionate  disposition— which,  to  judge  by  his  own 
account,  was  fully  reciprocated  by  the  ladies  of  the 
land.  Indeed,  the  whole  expedition  was  conducted  in 
the  most  exemplary  fashion,  and  its  commander  is 
eloquent  in  praise  of  the  virtues  of  the  brave  Tawarig, 
to  whom  he  devotes  an  admirable  chapter.  If  African 
explorers  would  follow  Lieutenant  Hourst's  example  of 
toleration,  fair  dealing,  and  kindness  to  the  tribes,  we 
should  hear  less  of  Central  African  atrocities  and  the 
horrors  of  civilisation.  He  is  intolerant,  however,  in 
two  respects:  he  hates  Mohammedanism  and  the 
English  ;  but  then  he  knows  next  to  nothing  of  either. 
If  his  notions  of  Islam  are  as  hopeless  as  his  Arabic, 
we  may  forgive  him  a  good  deal  of  nonsense. 

His  feeling  towards  the  English  is  suspicion  mixed 
with  admiration.  When  he  arrived  at  his  port,  Dakar, 
he  exclaims,  "  Alas  !  if  Dakar  were  English,  what  a  busy 
commercial  port  it  would  be  !  Into  what  an  impregnable 
citadel,  what  a  well-stocked  arsenal,  our  rivals  would 
have  converted  it.  But  Dakar  is  French  and  .  .  . 
the  progress  is  slow  .  .  .  yet  it  is  a  Cherbourg  of  the 
Atlantic,"  a  splendid  position  from  which  to  "  harass  the 
commerce  of  England."  "  Let  us  hope  that  this  vision 
will  be  realised."  But  M.  Hourst  is  not  the  man  to 
back  up  French  pretensions  by  lies.  He  has  a  thorough 
contempt  for  the  "  perfect  mania  in  Africa  for  so-called 
treaties  "  with  African  chiefs.  "  When  we  appear  on  the 
boards  before  international  conferences  we  have  to  be 
provided  with  plenty  of  trumps,  and  to  produce  treaties 
with  people,  shady  folk  enough  sometimes,  whom  we 
dub  for  the  nonce  kings  or  princes  .  .  .  But  when  there 
is  no  special  reason  for  pretending  to  the  contrary,  what 
is  the  good  of  having  such  endless  diplomatic  rigmaroles, 
of  which  one  of  the  contracting  parties  does  not  under- 
stand a  single  solitary  sentence  ?  "  This  is  candour. 
He  frankly  repudiates  the  contention  that  there  was  any 
recognition  of  a  French  protectorate  at  Farca,  and 
again,  as  to  the  dispute  about  Bussa,  "  Who  is  right  ?  " 
he  asks.  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  The  chief  of  Bussa 
act«d  towards  me  as  if  he  ware  quite  independent,  and 
perhaps  he  is  the  one  to  speak  the  truth  after  all."  His 
view  of  French  expansion  in  Nigritia  is  clearly 
defined  : — 

"  There  are  in  the  Sudan  two  totally  different  kinds 
of  territory,  which  I  shall  characterise  as  those  fitted 
for  the  occupation  of  sedentary  settlers,  and  those 
suitable  only  to  nomadic  tribes.  The  former  are  on  the 
banks  of  streams  and  rivers,  such  as  the  French 
Sudan  between  Kayes  and  Bamako,  with  the  whole 
reach  of  the  Niger  district  up  to  Timbuktu.  In  these 
lands  gutta  percha  and  cotton  can  be  readily  grown. 
They  are  inhabited  by  negroes,  and  it  is  indispensable 
if  we  are  to  trade  in  security  that  we  should  have  a  pre- 
ponderating if  not  exclusive  territorial  influence. 

"  In  what  I  call  the  nomad  lands,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  the  right  of  the  Senegal,  on  the  Niger  beyond 
Timbuktu  (if  we  except  the  actual  banks  of  the  river), 
we  shall  find  that  the  chief  articles  of  export  are  gum  and 
the  pro(hicts  of  flocks  of  sheep,  which  are  indeed  the 
only  tilings  the  nomad  tribes  have  to  offer  to  our 
traders.  It  is  absolutely  useless  to  attempt  to  impose 
on  these  people  a  yoke  against  which  they  would  never 
cease  to  rebel,  and  which,  moreover,  they  would  have 
the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  throw  off.  It  is  much 
better  to  give  them  enclaves  or  reserves,  such  as  the 
Americans  assign  to  the  Redskins.  Of  course  we  should 
always  have  to  guard  against  pillaging  raids  from  these 
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enclaves;  Init  I  am  (luitc  convinced  that  when  tin; 
Tua'rci^s  once  realise  that  tlioir  liberty  and  their  customs 
will  he  respected  tlu-y  will  willin-^ly  accept  Iho  mod  11  s 
Vivendi." 

Lieutenant  Hourst,  however,  is  by  no  means  sure  tliat 
the  natives  will  5;ain  by  the  chani;e.  The  Tawari^'  as 
they  are  he  regards  as  a  noble  race,  and  he  doubts 
whether  contact  with  Europe  will  improve  them  ;  in 
which  opinion  he  is  supported  by  a  great  weight  ot 
colonial  experience. 

There  are  many  subjects  touched  on  in  this  intcresling 
volume  to  which  we  can  barely  refer— such  as  local 
superstitions,  legends  of  ancestors,  talismans,  capture- 
marricige,  native  poetry  (curiously  liedawy  in  its  ring), 
social  conditions,  and  the  like.  There  is  also  a  good 
deal  about  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  "  behind  which 
England  screens  herself,"  and  about  its  officials,  who 
received  the  French  explorer  with  a  frank  courtesy 
which  was  accepted  with  rather  churlish  suspicion. 
Whatever  scientific  results  were  obtained  were  reserved 
for  a  special  memoir  by  the  second  in  command,  Naval 
Lieutenant  Baudry  ;  but  the  present  work  shows  the 
main  conclusion,  that  some  distance  below  Bornu  the 
Niger  becomes  a  series  of  dangerous  rapids,  impassable 
for  commercial  navigation.  We  must  add  that  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bell  has  made  a  very  readable  translation, 
through  which  the  French  idiom  only  occasionally 
peeps  out ;  but  in  future  editions  she  should  remember 
that  rex  nnllius  is  not  the  same  thing  as  res  millius,  what- 
ever Major  Marchand  (a  friend  of  our  author)  may  have 
imagined  ;  and  not  only  does  Abdul  Kerim  not 
mean  "  Servant  of  the  Most  High,"  but  it  was  not  even 
the  name  assumed  by  Lieutenant  Hourst  as  the  pre- 
tended nephew  of  Dr.  Barth.  The  African  names  need 
to  be  revised  by  a  scholar. 


THE  WORLD'S  VIOLIN  TREASURES. 
"  Old  Violins."    By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.    London  : 
George  Redway.  1898. 

MR.  HAWEIS'  new  book  is  largely  a  repetition  and 
adaptation  of  much  that  he  and  others  have 
written  before  about  the  most  famous  periods  in  the 
history  of  violin  construction  ;  but  it  carries  its  own 
justification  in  the  fact  that  the  modern  violinist,  be  he 
amateur,  collector,  or  player,  eagerly  reads  every  word 
penned  in  praise  of  his  favourite  instrument.  The 
world  has  for  a  long  time  known  all  that  there  is  to 
know  about  Antonio  Stradi\'ari,  Guiseppe  Guarneri  del 
Gesu,  Maggini,  Carlo  Bergonzi,  and  the  rest  of  the 
immortalised  craftsmen  who  chipped  and  chiselled 
away  in  their  tiny  attics  and  rough  workshops  at 
Brescia  and  Cremona  two  centuries  ago  ;  but  Mr. 
Haweis'  sketches  lack  no  interest  on  this  account. 
Himself  an  accomplished  artist  and  experienced  col- 
lector, he  writes  with  the  impetuous  admiration  of  the 
enthusiast,  tempered  by  the  sound  technical  knowledge 
of  the  expert,  and  expresses  all  the  pretty  fancies  that 
every  violinist  conjures  vaguely  up  in  his  own  mind 
without  being  able  to  express  them  in  the  black 
and  white  of  pen  and  pencil.  He  does  not 
waste  his  own  time,  and  tax  the  patience  of  his 
reader,  with  ancient  historical  research.  It  matters 
little  to  us  whether  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
used  instruments  of  the  viol  type,  for  the  real  history 
of  the  violin  begins  with  its  evolution  from  the  formless 
boxes  of  the  early  sixteenth  century,  and  the  creation 
of  all  those  graceful  curves  and  swelling  outlines — 
which  Stradivari  perfected  a  few  years  later — by 
Maggini  and  Gasparo  di  Salo. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  connoisseur  every  violin  has  an 
individuality  of  its  own.  It  may  belong  to  one  par- 
ticular type  or  family,  may  have  been  cut,  chiselled, 
and  planed  with  the  same  tools,  by  the  same  master 
hand,  but  it  has  its  own  soul,  its  own  moods  and 
mannerisms,  faults,  virtues,  and  peculiarities,  like  any 
human  being.  The  famous  fiddles  of  the  world  are 
practically  priceless,  since  their  owners  would  never 
■consent  to  part  with  them  during  their  lifetime. 
Yet,  leaving  the  best  Strads  out  of  the  question, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  in  purchasing  one 
of  the  master's  inferior  violins  you  pay  much 
more  for  the  name  than  you  do  for  the  instrument. 


Some  ])crlectly  genuint;,  well  prescirved  Strads  there 
are  which,  in  comparison  with  tiie  productions  of 
many  other  makers  of  more  recent  date,  are  not 
worth  the  wood  of  which  they  are  made  for  musical 
inirposes,  though  tiiat  consideration  is  of  secondary 
importance  when  they  are  reriuired  merely  for  the 
enrichment  of  some  collector's  cabinet.  Mr.  Haweis 
emphasises  the  innumerable  points  of  difference  between 
famous  old  Cremonese  and  Tyrolese  masters,  and  the 
admirable  plates  with  which  his  chapters  are  interspersed 
assist  one  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  his  technical 
explanations.  The  author  has  plenty  to  say  in  favour  of 
the  more  modern  violins  of  the  French,  German,  and 
English  schools.  And,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  there 
are  some  of  those — splendidly  finished  instruments  by 
Francois  Gand,  Lupot,  Pique,  and  Vuillaume — which 
rival  in  volume,  richness,  and  sonorousness,  the  tone  of 
many  a  genuine  old  Cremona  in  the  concert  hall.  For 
drawing-room  playing,  however,  no  fiddle  ever  fashioned 
will  equal  the  exquisite  sweetness,  silvery  delicacy,  and 
ethereal  grace  of  those  five  or  six  instruments,  larger 
and  flatter  in  model  than  his  earlier  productions,  which 
the  peerless  Nicolo  Amati  made  towards  the  end  of  his 
career. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  book 
gives  some  account  of  the  Italian  pedlar,  Tarisio,  who 
at  once  created  and  supplied  the  demand  for  Cremonese 
violins  which  sprang  up  throughout  Europe  early  this 
century.  Until  he  routed  them  out  from  the  old 
monastries  and  obscure  villages  in  Italy,  and  tramped 
across  to  Paris  with  a  sackful  on  his  back,  Strads,  Amatis, 
Bergonzis,  and  the  rest  were  practically  non-existent 
beyond  the  district  in  which  they  were  created. 
Cunning  repairer  and  knowing  buyer  as  he  was,  he 
made  fortunes  out  of  his  extraordinary  traffic,  and  at 
his  death,  in  1854,  J.  B.  Vuillaume,  one  of  his  most 
eager  patrons,  hurried  off  to  Milan,  and  secured  for 
^3,000  odd,  about  250  magnificent  fiddles,  including  the 
"Messiah"  Strad,  which  Tarisio  had  accumulated  for 
his  own  gratification.  They  are  now  worth  more  than 
ten,  if  not  twenty,  times  the  amount.  Mr.  Haweis'  book 
would  be  a  more  valuable  addition  to  violin  literature 
but  for  the  strained  rhapsodical  outbursts  which 
occasionally  disfigure  its  literary  form. 


HELLENIC  RELIGION. 

"  Religion  in  Greek  Literature."    By  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.    Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  1898. 

THE  religion  of  Hellas  was  a  unique  development  in 
the  spiritual  history  of  the  world.  Remarkable  for 
its  innate  reasonableness  and  beauty,  it  was  peculiarly 
notable  for  its  intense  humanity.  The  gods  it  reverenced 
were  no  alien  or  abnormal  creations,  but  were  closely 
allied  to  mankind..  They  were,  in  fact,  nothing  less 
than  abstract  qualities  of  the  living  concrete  Hellene, 
to  which  he  had  imparted  a  living  form  and  a  reality, 
knowing  in  some  vague  fashion  that  their  reality  was 
at  the  same  time  his  own.  This  deification  of  aspects 
of  the  human  character  Avas,  of  course,  unconscious. 
The  Homeric  chieftain  would  not  have  recognised  in 
Pallas  an  hypostatisation  of  his  own  prudence,  nor 
would  the  stings  of  conscience  have  accounted  to  him 
for  the  dread  Erinnyes.  Nevertheless  it  remains  true 
that  the  Greek  found  heaven  within  him.  In  his  gods 
he  was  ever  in  the  presence  of  his  own  nature  ;  his 
belief  and  confidence  in  them  was  his  belief  and  confi- 
dence in  himself.  Hence  as  the  man's  self-knowledge 
deepened,  his  conceptions  of  the  Divine  became  purer 
and  fuller.  His  nobler  humanity  begat  a  holier  divinity. 
As  he  seeks  for  unity  in  himself  and  in  his  world,  poly- 
theism merges  into  pantheism.  When  he  finds  that 
this  unity  is  spiritual,  and  identifies  it  with  the  Abso- 
lutely Good,  then  pantheism  is  on  the  verge  of 
monotheism. 

To  describe  the  evolution  of  Greek  religion  in  Greek 
literature  has  been  the  latest  work  of  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell.  It  is  no  easy  task.  The  absence  of  any 
exclusive  sacerdotal  caste  allowed  a  peculiarly  free 
development  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Hellenes.  Dogma 
and  creed  did  not  exist.  Religious  beliefs  were  vague 
and  expansive.  There  were  always  clouds  about 
Olympus.     Under  such  circumstances  it  is   hard  to 
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detect  the  successive  stages,  to  trace  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  higher  intellectual  conceptions  of  Deity  and  their 
influence  on  man's  view  of  his  own  nature,  to  mark  the 
reaction  of  character  on  conception  and  the  simul- 
taneous evolution  of  both.  Professor  Campbell,  how- 
ever, has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  fair  notion  of  the 
process  of  the  religious  Idea  from  Homer  to  Plato.  \'ery 
wisely  he  has  confined  his  attention  to  literature.  The 
difficult  question  of  origins,  the  archaeology  of  cultus, 
the  complicated  evidence  for  foreign  influence  on  Greek 
worship  has  been  dwelt  upon  but  lightly.  It  is  rather 
from  the  living  utterance  of  their  greatest  men  that  the 
author  attempts  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  the 
Hellenes. 

When  Greek  literature  began,  the  thought  of  God  was 
crude  m  the  extreme.  The  gods  are  conceived  by  Homer 
partly  "  as  powers  having  a  sort  of  vague  omnipresence, 
and  ruhng  over  their  several  provinces  in  the  world  of 
nature  and  of  men,"  partly  as  glorified  human  beinc^s, 
differing  in  character,  power,  and  moral  worth.  E\-en 
the   greatest  deities  have  their  weaknesses,    and  are 
occasionally  guilty  of  nefarious  actions.    But  we  have 
the  beginning  of  a  nobler  conception  in  the  idea  of  the 
supremacy  of  Zeus,   whose   final   decrees   are  dimly 
believed  to  be  in  harmony  with  moral  law.    "The  ^^ods 
love     not     harsh    deeds,    but    honour  justice  "^and 
considerate  conduct."    Hence  certain  elementary  duties 
are  represented  as  obligatory  on  man.     Athene  helps 
the  just  Odysseus  to  punish  the  froAvard  suitors.  The 
unseen  power  of  Aidos  inspires  pity  for  the  suppliant, 
reverence    for    priest   and  herald,  hospitality  to  the 
stranger.    The  Erinnyes  vindicate  the  breach  of  filial 
or  domestic  sanctities.    But  the  conscious  effort  after 
holiness  is  not  yet.    The  Homeric  heroes  are  absorbed 
in  the  joy  of  living.    In  life  is  all  human  good,  and  only 
so  much  virtue  is  required  as  will  enable  men  to  live 
happily,  to  retain  the  respect  of  their  fellows,  and  to 
avert   the  anger  of  the  gods.      The  conception  of 
Dike,  "  the  virgin  daughter  of  Zeus,"  was  not  clearly 
developed  till  Hesiod  and  Solon  ;   and  the  oppressive 
sense  of  sin  was  as  yet  almost  unknown. 

The  sixth  century  e.g.  was  a  period  of  growth  and 
transition.  "The  spiritual  centre  of  gravity,"  say3 
Prof.  Campbell,  "was  passing  from  the  family  to  the 
State,  from  the  heirth  to  the  high  altar."  Reli'^ion 
was  connecting  itself  w  th  national  life.  As  sociaf  re- 
lations developed  an  1  ti  e  conception  of  law  arose,  the 
gods  of  the  State  he -  an  to  be  regarded  as  the  sources 
of  right  and  justice.  To  an  Athenian  treachery  to  his 
city  was  a  sin  against  Athene,  its  Protectress,  while 
CIVIC  virtue  was  regarded  as  divinely  inspired.  The 
gods  were  in  this  way  raised  to  a  higher  plane,  and 
man's  relation  to  and  dependence  on  them  was 
emphasised. 

About  this  time,  too,  amid  the  busy  life  of  Ionia  and 
Magna  Graecia,  philosophy  was. born,  and  with  it 
came  a  pantheistic  awakening.  Thales,  the  water- 
philosopher,  found  all  things  "  full  of  Gods";  Xeno- 
phanes,  the  scorner  of  anthropomorphism,  "looked 
out  upon  the  whole  heaven  and  affirmed  that  the  one 
was  God."  Pythagoras,  who  used  number  to  explain 
the  universe  and  taught  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul;  Herakleitos,  the  prophet  of  Eternal  Flux; 
Parmenides  with  his  paradox  "  One  is:  Change  is  but 
appearance,"  each  found  in  the  essence  of  things  the 
infinite,  the  Divine.  A  wave  of  spiritual  life  passed  over 
the  Greek  world.  Religion  was  quickened  by  contact 
v/ith  philosophy.  The  conventional  worship  of  family 
and  state  now  failed  to  satisfy.  There  arose  a 
deepening  sense  of  sin,  an  aspiration  towards  a  future 
life,  a  yearning  for  spiritual  sympathy,  issuing  in 
Orphism  and  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  Conscience 
awoke  in  the  contemplation  of  the  all-pervading  Deify, 
which  reason  had  discovered  behind  the  trivialities  of 
mythology. 

In  the  fifth  century  Athens  became  the  centre  of  the 
religious  development  in  Greece.  Perhaps  at  no  period 
was  Hellenic  religion  so  pleasant  and  so  elevating. 
Strange  and  possibly  immoral  cults  may  have  been 
practised  in  honour  of  the  foreign  deities  localised  in  the 
i'eiraieus,  but  the  worship  associated  with  the  great 
gods  of  the  Acropolis,  especially  Athene,  was  essenti  vlly 
pure  and  beautiful.  These  divinities  were  intima  ely 
identified  witli  t!;e  national  life,  and  were  best  served  when 
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that  life  was  raised  to  its  highest  perfection.   The  people 
must  be  worthy  of  their  gods.    Self-development  became 
a  religious  duty,  and  lest  the  joyfulness  of  worship  should 
produce  superficiality  in  sentiment,  the  mysteries  touched 
tlie  deeper  chords,  dwelling  on  the  blessedness  of  immor- 
tality, holiness  of  living,  and  the  sacrament  of  atonement 
1  ragedy  too  arose,    ^schylus,  the  optimist,  first  clear 
preacher  of  divine  righteousness,  taught  his  contem- 
poraries to  attribute  calamity,  not  to  Phthonos,  the  envv 
ot  the  gods,  but  to  the  Nemesis  of  their  own  misguided 
wills.    Sophocles,  less  sanguine,  dwelt  on  the  futility  of 
man  s  strivings  against  eternal  law,  but  implied  that 
even   the   unfortunate,  if  righteous,  were  ultimately 
blessed.    And  thus  the  old  mythological  forms  acquired 
a  new  and  vivid  meaning.   Tradition  was  not  discarded 
but  transfigured.    The  ancient  gods  began  to  be  divine 
_   between  the  age  of  Pericles  and  of  Plato  there 
intervened  a  period  of  scepticism,  shaking  the  very 
foundations  of  religion  and  morality.     The  drama  of 
Euripides  is  well  described  by  Professor  Campbell  as  the 
"euthanasia  of  mythology."  Protagoras  of  Abdera  openly 
advocated  agnosticism  ;  Gorgias  of  Leontini  denied  the 
absolute.    In  the  time  of  Socrates  religious  life  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb.    But  once  again,  for  the  last  time,  the 
religious  spirit  asserted  itself,  based  now  upon  reason 
and  friendly  to   philosophy.     It   was,   perhaps,  the 
firm  conviction  of  Socrates  as  to  the  reality  of  truth 
and  justice,  his  sense  of  a  divine  presence  in  the 
world  and  in  the  soul  of  man,  that  guided  Plato  to 
his  high  conception  of  God— the  Divine  Being,  good, 
true,    unchangeable,    who  is  never   the   author  of 
evil,   but    eternally   exists    absolutely   perfect  and 
all-powerful,   the   measure   of  all  things,  to  whose 
likeness   the  good   man    must    conform.    True,  the 
Platonic   idea    of   God   is    somewhat    vague  '  and 
mipersonal.    He  is  rather  the  universal  principle  of 
good  than  a  definite  individual.    But  the  advance  on 
old   conceptions  is   incalculable.     Plato   marks  the 
highest  point  reached  by  the  pagan  spirit.  Christianity 
alone  could  take  up  the  threads  and  continue  the 
development,  and  the  old  imperfect  gods  of  Hellas  fade 
finally  away  only  before  the  world-illumination  of  the 
Person  of  Christ. 

Professor  Campbell  has  traced  this  evolution  of 
religion  in  Greek  literature  with  some  fulness.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  is  somewhat  redundant,  and  wanders 
into  questions  which  have  little  direct  bearing  on  his 
subject.  At  other  times  he  is  scarcely  full  enough. 
Aristophanes,  for  instance,  is  barely  mentioned.  The 
remarks  on  hero-worship,  Euripides,  and  the  mysteries 
are  suggestive,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  bright  and 
readable.  It  will  be  a  useful  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture dealing  with  Comparative  Religion. 


LORD  BRAMWELL. 
"  Some  Account  of  George  William  Wilshere,  Baron 
Bramwell   of  Hever,  and   his   Opinions."  By 
Charles  Fairfield.     With  a  portrait.     London : 
Macmillan  and  Co.    1898.    Pp.  382. 
'T^HE  portrait  of  Lord  Bramwell  with  which  Mr. 
A      Fairfield's  memoir  is  prefaced  is  more  lifelike 
and   realistic    than    the   impression   which   he  has 
succeeded  in  taking  of  the  character  of  that  great 
judge  and  admirable  Englishman  in  the  body  of  his 
work  itself.    But  the  latter  is  excellent  so  far  as  it 
goes  ;  indeed,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  fault  that  can 
be  found  with  it,  is  its  partiality.     The  part  that 
Lord  Bramwell  played  in  opposing,  in  the  name  of 
the  principles  and  traditions  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  all  the  successful  assaults  by  the  Legislature, 
and  in  recent  years  by  the  judiciary,  on  the  sturdy 
individualism,  of  which  he  was  so  unique  a  type, 
is   traced   by  Mr.  Fairfield  with   skill  and  vigour' 
and    with    a    wealth    and   variety    of  illustration 
that  command  the  gratitude  of  his  readers.  But 
of  Lord   Bramwell,  the   lawyer,  the  judge,  and  the 
man,  we   are   told   far    too   little.     "  The  memoir 
of   each    memorable    judge,"   says    Mr.  Fairfield, 
"which   Her  Majesty's   public   constructs  for  itself 
is — He  sat  there  and  did  what  was  right  and  is  dead.", 
It  may  have  been  on  this  ground,  or  perhaps  from  an 
unconscious  imitation  of   the  epigrammatic  brevity 
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wllh  wliicli  Lord  Brainwcll  lovcti  to  clothe  any 
rt'tetciiccs  that  he  made  to  his  own  personal  liistoiy 
or  forensic  or  judicial  work,  that  Mr.  FairiicUl's  direct 
treatment  of  these  aspects  of  his  subject  occupies  only 
seventy-eight  out  of  the  3S2  pages  of  which  his  book 
consists.  The  fact,  liowever,  is  to  be  regretted  for 
several  reasons.  The  author  is  a  discriminating  critic 
and  finished  raconteur,  and  what  he  does  record  of 
Lord  Brannvell  in  his  private  and  professional 
relations  is  narrated  so  well,  and  is  so  suggestive 
intrinsically,  that  one  cannot  but  feel  a  sense 
of  disappointment  at  the  meagre  space  assigned 
to  it.  What  could  be  quainter  or  more  eminently 
characteristic  of  Brannvell  than  the  exordium 
of  his  address  to  the  prisoners  in  the  Druitt 
case,  Avhich  gave  him,  hy  the  way,  so  notable  an 
opportunity  of  expounding  his  vivid  faith  in  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  contract  :  "Now  I  ask  you  in 
all  kindness  to  listen  to  me,  to  listen  to  an  impartial 

man  because  the  only  interest  I  can  have 

between  you  and  your  masters  is  that  my  clothes  will 
cost  me  a  few  shillings  more  or  less,  which  I  do  not 
consider  will  warp  my  judgment."  Or  take,  as  an 
instance  of  the  profound  belief  in  Bramwell's  per- 
sonality and  thoroughness  with  which  he  managed  to 
inspire  all  his  contemporaries,  the  story  of  the  occasion 
on  which  he  met  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Baron)  Channell,  for  the  first  time  after  leaving 
"  Reddy's,"  at  Maidstone  Assizes.  Mr.  Channell  held 
a  brief  in  one  of  the  cases  awaiting  trial:  "  Consulta- 
tion with  the  solicitors  revealed  a  flaw  in  the 
pleadings,  which  in  those  days  would  have  proved 
absolutely  fatal.  The  solicitors  could  only  ' hope 
that  it  would  not  be  discovered.  '  Who's  against  us  ? ' 
asked  Channell.  '  Oh,'  was  the  reply,  '  a  Mr. 
Bramwell.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  him  before.' 
'Then,  gentlemen,  we're  done!'  was  the  advocate's 
remark.  '  I  was  at  school  with  that  gentleman.'  And 
done  they  were."  Numerous  personal  touches,  too, 
revealing  in  the  clearest  light  Bramwell's  individuality 
and  idiosyncracies  lie  on  the  surface  of  Mr.  Fairfield's 
work.  We  see  him  sitting  as  judge  in  a  breach  of 
promise  action  in  some  charades,  and  can  hear  him 
summing  up  ferociously  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  to 
the  delight  of  all  the  onlookers  at  the  game.  We  can 
follow  him  as  he  wanders,  with  simple,  unswerving 
reliance  on  the  Ordnance  map,  over  desolate  Yorkshire 
moors  when  his  day's  work  in  the  circuit  court  is 
done,  only  to  find  that  the  official  road  has  been  closed 
or  abandoned  for  years,  and  that  he  must  spend  the 
night  at  the  end  of  a  sheep-track  twenty  miles  from  the 
assize  town.  We  can  trace  that  gradual  thawing  in 
the  asperity  of  his  judicial  demeanour,  which  attained 
its  highest  degree  of  relaxation  during  the  argu- 
ment of  the  case  of  Sharp  v.  Wakefield  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  stern  old  judge,  who  had 
in  his  time  given  and  received  so  many  fierce  blows, 
suggested  to  the  applicant's  counsel  that,  instead  of 
saying  that  licensing  magistrates  might  do  what 
was  "  unfair  and  unjust,"  he  had  better  use  the  words 
"  harsh  and  hard."  And,  just  before  the  curtain  drops, 
we  catch  a  final  and  pathetic  glimpse  of  the  old  Baron, 
in  his  house  in  Cadogan  Place,  sitting  by  the  flickering 
firelight  all  alone  at  the  piano,  his  hands  wandering 
feebly  over  the  keys,  recalling  some  ancient  airs  "to 
comfort  him."  Comparatively  little  as  Mr.  Fairfield 
has  said  about  Bramwell  in  the  relations  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing,  no  one  will  rise  from  a  perusal 
of  this  book  without  feeling  that,  after  all  the  necessary 
deductions  have  been  made,  it  was  given  to  this 
rugged  figure,  who  declared  that,  if  he  had  the  choice 
whether  to  be  a  great  judge  or  a  good  judge,  he  would 
prefer  the  latter,  to  be  both. 

The  really  constructive  portion  of  Mr.  Fairfield's 
memoir  cannot  here  be  examined  in  detail.  Nor  is 
such  an  examination  needed.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice 
the  basis  on  which  it  rests.  The  dominant  movement 
in  Bramwell's  time  was  the  encroachment  of  what  may, 
with  accuracy  enough  for  the  present  purpose,  be 
described  as  socialistic  conceptions,  at  an  infinite 
variety  of  points,  on  the  realm  of  individualism. 
Beginning  with  the  law  of  master  and  servant, 
where  they  left  behind  them  a  permanent  deposit 
of  such   legisltiaon    as   the   Truck   Acts   and  the 


lunployer's  Liability  Act,  tlicse  ideas  permeated 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  producing  in  the 
process  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  agrarian  legislation, 
and  culminated  in  Mr.  Henry  (icorge's  open  re-asser- 
tion of  the  doctrine  ;  La  propriete  c'est  k\vol.  Into 
the  merits  of  the  issues  which  some  of  these  contro- 
versies raised  we  do  not  now  enter.  The  point  to  bo 
observed  is  Lord  Bramwell's  attitude  towards  them. 
Ho  saw  in  the  whole  movement  nothing  but  a  revival  of 
the  mediuival  invasion  of  English  notions  of  political 
economy  and  jurisprudence  by  "  the  divinely-guided 
caprice  "  of  the  canon  law,  and  took  his  stand  accord- 
ingly as  an  imcompromising  defender  of  the  faith 
embodied  in  the  maxim,  Nolumus  leges  Anglia;  mutari. 
His  shield  of  defence  was  the  common  law,  the 
outward  and  visible  expression  of  the  traditions,  the 
habits,  the  prejudices  even,  of  the  English  people.  It 
is  not  often  that  the  public  utterances  of  a  great 
man  can  safely  be  said  to  have  been  governed  from 
beginning  to  end  by  a  single  leading  idea.  But  Bram- 
well's case  was  an  exception  ;  the  common  law  as  the 
representative  of  English  common  sense  was  the 
motive  power  of  all  his  political  efforts  from  the  time 
when  he  unburdened  his  soul  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
Adullamites  down  to  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  i8gl  on  "picketing"  in  connection  with  the 
great  Scotch  railway  strike.  The  principal  merit  of 
Mr.  Fairfield's  book  is  that  he  has  worked  out  this 
laison  d'etre  of  Bramwell's  attitude  to  English  politics 
and  economics  with  high  analytic  ability,  and  has 
illustrated  his  argument  by  a  rich  assortment  of  those 
incomparable  letters  in  the  Times,  the  Economist,  and 
elsewhere,  which  could  so  easil}'  have  been  identified 
by  intrinsic  evidence,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
initialled  with  the  familiar  tell-tale  "  B." 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL. 

"  Annals  of  Westminster  School."    By  John  Sargeaunt. 
Methuen  and  Co.    7s.  6d. 

THESE  Annals  will  be  read  with  interest  even  by 
those  who  are  not  Westminsters.  Not  that  this 
famous  foundation  has  hitherto  lacked  historians ;  but 
— besides  the  fresh  matter  which  Mr.  Sargeaunt  has 
gleaned  from  Aubrey,  Locke,  and  Chesterfield — the 
setting  is  all  his  own.  No  little  skill  is  required  to 
present  in  a  pleasing  connected  narrative  information 
which  must  often  be  scattered  and  fragmentary.  The 
book  is  written  with  great  ease  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  The  tendency  to  exaggerate — so 
common  when  dealing  with  a  particular  school — is 
successfully  resisted  with  few  exceptions.  The  laboured 
wit  of  Warburton,  who  pretends  concern  only  for  the 
school  and  not  for  the  Abbey  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake in  1750,  is  no  "  proof  of  the  predominance  of  the 
school."  To  suggest  seriously  that  25  years'  neglect  of 
Flebrew  by  an  Oxford  professor  could  be  corrected 
by  a  perusal  of  even  Busby's  Hebrew  Grammar 
is  unkind  to  the  University  and  unfair  to  the 
grammar.  When  introducing  a  name  Mr.  Sargeaunt 
delights  to  proceed  by  way  of  description,  holding 
our  attention  on  the  stretch  for  the  final  dis- 
closure. This  artful  introduction  of  the  name,  "to 
which,"  according  to  Johnson,  "chance  must 
concur  with  genius,  and  no  man  can  hope  to  attain 
twice,"  our  author  does  not  scruple  to  use  three  or 
four  times.  Sometimes  he  seeks  to  encourage  an  m- 
telhgent  curiosity  and  conceals  the  name.  "  More 
than  nine  years  before  his  death  Busby  saw  the  great 
seal  of  England  in  charge  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who 
was  ten  years  younger  than  his  mastership."  Who 
would  suspect  Judge  Jefferies  to  lie  concealed  here  ? 
The  wicked  musician  is  as  good  as  twice  buried  on 
page  128,  and  his  memory  is  secure  even  from  malice. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  rebuke  on  another  page, 
because  we  learn  that  "  Tuttle "  is  but  the  familiar  • 
Tothill ;  further  on  we  are  suddenly  put  down  in 
"  Twitnam  meadows,"  and  are  left  to  find  our  way  out 
as  best  we  can.  To  bring  our  fault-finding  to  a  close 
— the  shy  boy  who  figures  as  the  "  owl  forced  on  the 
daylight,"  is  described  so  again  within  a  dozen  pages,  '■. 
before  we  have  had  time  to  forget  it;  to  "  turn  your  ! 
thoughts  to  a  less  thorny  bed"  seems  an  odd  phrase;' 
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lastly,  the  Whigs  come  in  now  and  again  for  a  deal  of 
unnecessarj'  praise. 

There  was  doubtless  a  "  grammar  school  "  attached 
to  the  Abbey  under  the  Magister  Scholarum  (not 
"  Scholarium  "),  but  no  further  notice  need  be  taken  of 
it,  as  having  no  direct  connection  with  Henry  VIII. 's 
new  foundation,  which  consisted  of  a  master,  under- 
master,  and  forty  scholars.  Elizabeth  refounded  and 
extended  the  school  by  the  addition  of  eighty  Town- 
boys,  from  whom  the  Queen's  Scliolars  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  novel  principle  of  examination.  There  are  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  instruction,  in  which  the  Dean 
and  Prebendaries  took  a  part  until  the  decay  of  celibacy 
broke  up  the  common  life.  Graunt,  the  first  distin- 
guished Head  Master,  wrote  a  Greek  grammar  for  the 
school,  which  became  known  later  as  the  Eton  grammar, 
just  as  the  Eton  Latin  grammar  is  Colet's  little  work 
revised  by  Lily,  the  first  Master  of  St.  Paul's.  West- 
minster's greatest  prosperity  extended  from  the  Restora- 
tion till  far  on  into  the  eighteenth  century.  A  certain 
unruly  spirit  showed  itself  under  Smith.  This  and  other 
causes,  the  history  of  which  is  given  with  much  judg- 
ment and  tact,  contributed  to  render  drastic  measures 
necessary  in  1846  ;  but  since  the  appointment  of  Liddell 
and  the  Public  Schools'  Commission  there  has  been  a 
steady  improvement  and  growth.  Busby's  success  is 
shown  to  h'dxe  been  partly  due  to  the  keen  interest 
of  the  Puritans  in  education.  The  account  of  his 
vigorous  and  enlightened  despotism  is  written 
with  discrimination  ;  as  are  also  the  characters 
and  doings  of  his  successors.  Nicoll,  who  did  not 
impose  himself  so  much  on  his  pupils,  but  ruled  in 
a  "  democracy  tempered  by  affection,"  has  a  charming 
chapter.  Then  we  have  the  elegant  and  courtly  scholar, 
Friend,  and  the  pompous  Markham  with  a  diction  as 
ample  as  that  of  Johnson  himself.  There  is  much  that 
is  new  in  the  history  of  the  Boarding  Houses  and  of 
Atterbury's  energy  in  forcing  on  the  building  of  the 
present  Dormitory, 

Mr.  Sargeaunt  strenuously  defends  the  traditional 
Latin  pronunciation  in  the  Westminster  Play,  which 
apparently  was  fixed  by  Busby.  It  may  well  be  a 
question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  change  it,  but  of 
the  validity  of  Mr.  Sargeaunt's  arguments  there  can 
be  none.  To  commend  it  with  any  truth  as  "resting 
in  the  eye  and  the  mind  and  not  in  the  ear,"  if  it 
means  anything,  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the 
spoken  word  appeals  to  the  sight  and  not  to  the 
hearing  !  He  blames  any  attempt  to  approximate  to 
the  original  sounds  as  tendmg  to  "  mere  accumulation 
of  knowledge,"  and  then  gives  in  an  appendix  a  page 
of  intricate  rules,  adding  the  exceptions  under  protest ; 
and  all  this  while  he  admits  the  advantage  of  an 
approximation  to  the  classical  costumes. 

For  Mr.  Kneen's  illustrations  we  have  nothing  but 
praise ;  the  publishers  also  have  done  their  share 
towards  producing  a  very  attractive  book, 

FICTION. 

"  A  Deliverance."    By  Allan  Monkhouse.    London  : 
.  Lane.  1898. 

In  "  A  Deliverance  "  Mr.  Monkhouse  has  given  us  a 
story  which  improves  on  acquaintance,  and  may  be 
read  a  second  time  with  greater  mtcrest.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  man  between  two  opposite  women,  the 
strenuous  Ursula,  to  whom  he  clings,  and  the  un- 
principled Mrs.  Brayshaw,  through  whom  he  first 
falls,  bringing  down  with  him  this  question  :  How  will 
Searle's  weak  side  fare  in  his  life  with  Ursula,  the  life 
for  which  Ursula  saves  him  ?  The  question  is  hardly 
posed  when  it  is  lifted  on  to  another  level,  above  the 
plane  on  which  men  have  ordinarily  to  contend,  for 
Searle  learns  that  he  has  only  some  months  to  live, 
and  all  his  strength  is  now  to  be  concentrated  on  the 
effort  to  pass  the  rest  highly,  equably,  undisturbed  by 
the  weak  terror  of  death  that  is  mastering  him.  The 
problem  loses  something  of  its  universality  by  this  lift. 
The  question  how  a  man,  strong  and  weak,  will  live  his 
life  when  one  of  the  women  who  loves  him  is  willing  that 
he  should  be  weak  with  her,  while  the  other  will  on  no 
account  have  him  weak  at  all,  narrows  when  it  becomes 
a  question  how  this  man  will  face  his  death,  with  the 
choice  of  either  woman  for  a  nurse  and  consoler.  But 
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if  the  contest  loses  weight  when  it  rises,  it  does  fly 
straight  up  to  beat  its  wings  against  the  very  gates  of 
mystery,  questioning  the  why  and  how  of  all  things  that 
are  known  and  wished  on  earth  ;  and  very  finely  Mr. 
]\Ionkhouse  convinces  us  of  an  unarguable  but  sure 
nobleness  that  still  covers  the  futility  he  reveals. 
"  Life,  and  the  struggle  after  ideals  ;  and  well  nigh 
everything  you  could  think  of  looks  futile  here ;  I  have 
taken  care  that  it  should  be  so  ;  I  have  removed  all  the 
obvious  considerations  that  back  the  goodness  of  a 
conscientious  man  in  everyday  life,  and  I  present  you 
with  one  approaching  death  without  hope  ;  yet  you  shall 
not  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  struggle,  and  you  will 
only  be  surprised  because  his  words  confirm  your 
feeling, _  when  the  sick  man,  of  whose  weakness  and 
ineffectiveness  and  unhappiness  you  have  tasted  much, 
stays  for  a  moment  the  swelling  stream  of  bitterness, 
selfishness,  cowardice,  which  is  hurrying  him  to  the  end 
he  cannot  meet  well,  and  proclaims  man's  nobility — '  I 
am  glad  to  have  lived  ;  I  am  proud  of  the  race  of  man. 
I  don't  know  where  it  all  tends,  but  we  are  making  a 
brave  fight,  a  beautiful  fight.'  " 

Praise,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  come  lamely  from  the 
unaccustomed  lips  that  discuss  current  fiction,  and  lest 
this  praise  read  faint,  it  would  be  well  to  resort  to 
frank  damnation  and  declare  that  "A  Deliverance" 
lacks  charm.  If  a  consideration  of  the  author's 
niethod  does  not  explain,  it  may  at  least  suggest  or 
illustrate  the  lack  of  beauty.  His  method  is  double. 
When  he  is  not  making  his  characters  converse,  often 
at  length  and  uninterruptedly  in  stichomuthia,  and 
always  at  a  high  strain  of  adequate  expression  and 
smart  repartee,  he  is  analysing  the  thoughts  that  follow 
one  another  through  the  brains  of  Ursula  and  Searle. 
To  his  conversations  the  unintelligent  will  object. 
"  People  don't  speak  like  that  at  Darley  "—the  unintel- 
ligent objection,  infallible  in  substance,  criminally 
annoying  in  form.  At  Darley,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  men  and  women  speak  to  one  another  ;  their  com- 
munication by  means  of  speech  is  a  factor  in  their 
lives,  a  factor  which  an  artist  might  care  to  see  with 
sensitive  appreciation,  finding  it  a  marvellous  help  to 
directness.  He  would  be  tickled  by  its  variety,  its 
comic,  its  tragic  inadequacy  ;  misunderstanding  and 
the  rare  understanding  would  prove  delightfully  useful, 
and  the  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another ;  a 
repartee  would  be  a  valuable  find  when  pence  was  of 
the  soul  of  his  action  ;  he  would  taste  the  commonplace 
turn  of  a  phrase,  hewould  be  intoxicated  by  the  revealing 
grandeur  of  a  sentence  that  slips  out  in  all  its  stupid 
simplicity atthepsychologicalmoment.  Mr. Monkhouse's 
use  of  conversation  does  not  show  an  appreciative  eye 
for  the  colours  of  human  speech.  It  is  a  factor  in  life 
which  he  has  omitted  from  a  book  that  contains  a  most 
unusual  amount  of  talking,  a  medium  he  has  failed  to 
use  in  a  story  that  is  largely  told  by  means  of  conversa- 
tion. But  how  does  his  conversation  tell  his  story? 
Not,  we  think,  beautifully.  To  the  end  the  talk  of  his 
characters  impresses  us  as  above  all  else  the  display  of 
tlie  author's  personal  liking  for  repartee,  the  quick  take 
and  return  of  the  right  words — an  incorrectness  that  is 
not  justified  by  the  wit.  The  things  his  people  say  are 
not  chosen,  though  they  are  often  choice,  not  chosen  by 
the  light  of  vision  ;  they  are  not  seen,  and  therefore  are 
not  things  to  look  at  ;  this  side  of  his  method  is 
unpicturesque ;  as  unpicturesque  as  his  analysis,  which 
appeals  to  the  reader's  powers  of  reflection,  but  is 
nothing  for  his  eye,  does  not  work  upon  his  imagination 
directly  and  remain  there  as  a  final  realisation  of  the 
point  it  would  convey.  The  beautiful  things  in  fiction 
cannot  be  arrived  at  by  any  process  of  the  blind  intellect, 
nor  be  presented  to  the  reader  by  methods  that  appeal  to 
his  reason. 

"  The  Associate  Hermits."  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
With  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost.  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

V\7HEN  Mark  Twain  took  M.  Paul  l>ourget  seriously 
and  chid  him  for  his  temerity  in  the  study  of  American 
characteristics,  he  ridiculed  the  notion  that  American 
humour — humour  specifically  American — existed.  This 
quaint  conclusion,  which  may,  after  all,  be  but  an 
adumbration  of  the  great  American  joke,  appears  not  a 
little  strange  in  Mark  Twain.    Still  stranger  does  it  seem 
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with  a  new  book   by  Mr.  iMank  StcK  Uloii  lu'tDie  us. 
.\ineric;uis  tlKMuselxcs  luive  hvcw  known  to  declare  of 
one  fxainple  of   Slocktonian    humour — the  agreeable 
comedy  known  as  "  Tlie   S(iuirrel    Inn  " — that  only 
.Vmericans  could  fully  appreciate  its  subtleties.    If  these 
discerning  ones  are  right,  Mr.  Stockton's  di\ersion  in 
humour  must  be  .\merican  in  its  psychological  sense 
implied  by  M.  Bourget.    W  e  should  say,  too,  with  no 
thought  of  Mr.   Lowell's   "  certain   condescension  in 
foreigners,"  that  the  humour  of  that  excellent  extra- 
vaganza of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine  is  not  less 
distinctively  .\merican.  It  is  notorious,  moreover,  that  the 
lirst  and  most  exuberant  manifestation  of  Stocktonian 
humour,  "Rudder   Granger"    called    forth  various 
British  imitations,  all  of  which  caught  something  of 
the  form  and  manner,  but  nothing  of  the  flavour,  of 
the  original.    They  had  the  seed,  these  early  culti- 
vators, but  the  flowering  and  fruitage  proved  sadly 
indifferent,  or,  in  difference,  sad.     Clearly,  then,  the 
fault  was  in  the  soil.     "The  Associate  Hermits,"  if 
less  whimsical  and  of  a  less  extravagant  cast  than  its 
predecessors,  is  clearly  of  the  same  admirable  family. 
Perhaps  soniethmg  more  might  have  been  made  of  the 
pleasant  idea  of  the  lady  who  starts  a  new  "  reform 
movement "  on  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  by  taking 
a  vicarious  honeymoon  with  her  husband,  leaving  the 
newl3f-married  pair  in  happy  solitude  at  home.    It  was 
meant  to  help  to  kill  the  ridiculous  fashion  of  honey- 
mooning.   It  is  hard  to  say  why  it  should  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  course  of 
the  story.    The  experiences  of  these  reformers,  how- 
ever, and  of  a  young  lady  who  accompanies  them, 
prove    Mr.    Stockton   to   have  lost   nothing   of  his 
invention. 

"  The  Minister's  Conversion."  By  I.  Hooper.  London  : 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.  1898. 

"  The  Minister's  Conversion  "  has  originality  of  plot 
to  recommend  it,  as  well  as  a  certain  terseness  of 
expression,  which  is  perhaps  the  rarest  quality  to  be 
found  in  the  ruck  of  novels.  There  is  one  exceedingly 
striking  scene  which  tempts  quotation.  The  Minister 
has  a  conscience  of  the  John  Knox  order, 
and  when  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  reprove  his 
own  wife  from  the  pulpit,  he  refuses  a  substitute 
and  does  his  duty.  The  author  has  shown, 
artistically  enough  with  a  touch  or  two,  how  the  man's 
motives,  unconsciously  to  himself,  are  mixed  ;  and  how, 
in  the  midst  of  his  agony  at  humiliating  the  woman  he 
loves,  there  is  the  savage  joy  of  denouncing  what  he 
considers  her  guilt.  When  her  lover  springs  to  her  side 
and  faces  the  congregation  with  her,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  a 
remembrance  of  "  The  Scarlet  Letter."  But  "  I. 
Hooper  "  has  a  style  of  her  own  (we  imagine  her  to  be  a 
woman),  and  the  book  impresses  one  on  its  own  merits. 
It  is  curiously  different  in  most  ways  from  "  His  Grace 
o'  the  Gunne  "  by  the  same  author.  , 

"  The  Adventurers."  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson, 
Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
_  In  the  art  of  portraying  a  picturesque  rascal,  and  the 
nice  conduct  of  a  scheming  villain,  Mr.  Marriott 
Watson  has  proved  his  capacity.  But  he  has  hitherto 
set  his  highwaymen  and  the  rest  of  the  rogues  in  the 
kind  of  environment  where  they  can  ruffle  it  at  their 
ease.  But  into  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century 
they  are  invested  with  an  air  of  romance  which 
mitigates  the  else  intolerable  swagger  and  violence  of 
their  bearing  and  language.  A  little  of  Claud  Duval 
and  more  of  Cartouche,  with  a  fine  Stevensonian 
veneer  of  courtesy,  have  marked  Mr.  Watson's  high- 
waymen. In  "  The  Adventurers"  he  makes  a  departure. 
The  rogues  are  the  same  in  grain,  but  the  times 
are  our  own,  and  the  illusion,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  less  ably  maintained.  The  story  is  not  with' 
out  fine  and  effective  passages,  and  is  as  power- 
fully told  as  anything  the  author  has  done.  But  it  makes 
heavy  drafts  upon  credibility,  is  unduly  spun  out,  and  is 
burdened  with  certain  longueurs — such  as  the  hero's  quite 

needless  and   unbelievable  adventure   into  London  

which  are  a  trifle  trying  to  the  critical  sense.  It  is  not  a 
little  strange,  too,  that  a  number  of  men,  well  acquainted 
with  the  law  as  to  treasure-trove,  should  be  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  extreme  and  sanguinary  action  to  acquire  such 


treasure.  But  accepting  this  circumstanct!,  and  llu; 
extraordinary  ac(]uisition  of  the  old  castle  containing  the 
secret  treasure,  "  The  Adventurers"  nuist  be  pronounced 
an  exciting  narrati\e.  By  an  ingenious  device,  which 
leads  to  the  most  dramatic  scene  of  the  story,  the  key  to 
the  secret  chamber  that  holds  the  treasure  is  comprised 
in  a  document  one  iialf  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  owner  of  the  castle,  the  other  half  in  those  of 
two  adventurers  outside,  both  being  thus  rendered  useless 
to  the  adventurers.  From  this  accident  the  story 
is  developed  with  excellent  art,  and  to  it  is  due 
some  thrilling  and  striking  melodrama.  The  rival 
parties  agree  to  meet,  and  piece  the  torn  fragments 
of  the  paper  together,  and  then  separate  to  carry  on  the 
conflict  to  the  end.  The  scene  of  the  conference  is 
immensely  effective.  None  of  Mr.  Watson's  readers,  in 
fact,  should  complain  that  he  has  stinted  them  of  fearful 
joys  and  fluttering  expectancies  of  horror.  We  were 
carried  out  of  the  nineteenth  century  into  the  land  of 
romance,  whence  the  commonplace  is  vanished,  and  all 
things  are  possible. 

"  Linnet."      By    Grant     Allen.      London :  Grant 
Richards. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen's  facility  in  writing  carries  him 
away  in  this  book,  which  if  of  half  the  length  would 
have  been  more  effective.  As  it  is,  there  is  so  much 
padding  that  the  tale  flags.  Rue  and  Linnet  are  women 
very  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  the  Tyrolese  singer's 
love  affair  with  Will  Deverell  opens  an  opportunity  for 
some  very  prett}^  writing.  Andreas  Hansberger  is  a 
good  sketch  of  a  man  who  marries  a  woman  as  "  a 
good  investment,"  and  exploits  her,  sweeping  her 
earnings  into  his  own  pockets,  while  he  keeps  her  short 
for  her  cabs  and  grumbles  at  her  expenditure  of  half- 
a-crown.  But  the  story  of  the  love  affair,  and  the 
obstacles  a  too  obstinate  belief  in  the  infallibity  of  the 
Roman  Church  places  in  the  way  of  its  smooth  flow, 
would  have  gone  more  merrily  in  half  the  space. 
Much  of  Mr.  Allen's  side-chat  is  clever  and  entertaining; 
but  the  adage  tells  us  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of 
even  a  good  thing. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 
"  The  Standard  of  Life,  and  Other  Studies."    By  Mrs.  Bosan- 
quet.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

THE  essays  on  social  economics  here  collected  by  Mrs. 
Bosanqnet  possess  two  extremely  valuable  qualities. 
They  deal  with  economic  questions  in  a  cool-headed,  practical 
fashion,  and  in  all  alike  may  be  noted  an  admirable  perti- 
nency to  present-day  conditions.  In  a  word,  Mrs.  Bosan- 
quet's  thoughts  and  conclusions  on  the  education  and  training 
of  women,  on  the  "burden  of  small  debts,"  and  other  kindred 
subjects,  are  of  practical  utility.  The  pithy  fable  from 
Xenophon  with  which  the  author  rounds  off  her  little  volume 
is  a  true  index.  This  classic  illustration  of  the  method  and 
aims  of  the  too-ardent  reformer,  the  person  with  a  passion 
for  reforming  "the  world,'' is  a  key,  as  it  were,  to  the  sanity 
and  reasonableness  that  mark  Mrs.  Bosanquet's  essays. 
"  The  Standard  of  Life"  is  particularly  striking  as  a  rational 
treatment  of  a  theme  that  lends  itself  to  airy  idealising.  Like 
the  "  living  wage  "  or  "  living  profits,"  the  "  standard  of  life  " 
is  a  term  of  vague  import  to  most  people.  In  Mrs. 
Bosanquet's  hand  it  is  shaped  to  a  true  and  determinate 
form,  unclouded  by  indefinite  or  unproven  theory.  Another 
able  and  suggestive  paper  is  that  on  "  The  Lines  of  the 
Industrial  Conflict."  But  turning  to  the  more  momentous 
and  more  purely  practical  themes,  such  as  the  education  and 
training  of  women,  we  find  the  author's  contribution  to  what 
are  real  questions  of  the  day  especially  convincing  and 
valuable.  It  is  not  given  to  all  who  write  upon  the  expansion 
of  the  sphere  of  women  as  workers,  industrial  or  professional, 
to  hold  advanced  views  and  yet  write  with  sobriety.  Mrs. 
Bosanquet  must  be  credited  with  this  excellent  mental  habit. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  noted  the  plea  for  not  turning 
back  put  more  skilfully  than  in  the  two  articles  on  the 
"Education  of  Women"  and  the  "Industrial  Training  of 
Women.'' 

"  The  Pleasures  of  Literature  and  the  Solace  of  Books."  By 
Joseph  Shaylor.    With  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang. 
Wells  Gardner. 
This  pretty  little  volume  is  a  kind  of  miniature  "  Book- 
lover's  Enchiridion,"  good  for  companionship  and  fit  for  the 
pocket.    It  comprises  extracts  commendatory  of  reading,  and 
of  books ;  well  chosen  for  the  most  part  and  of  great,  perhaps 
too  great,  variety.    Here  and  there  we  hap  on  sentiments  that 
no  lover  of  literature  can  endorse,  but  these  are  not  many. 
Here  is  one,  oddly  enough  from  the  pen  of  a  real  man  of 
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etters.  Washington  Irving,  having  likened  the  poet's  wo.k 
to  caskets  of  jewels,  proceeds  to  atid :  "  The  setting  may 
occasionally  be  antiquated,  and  require  now  and  then  to  be 
renewed,  as  in  the  case  of  Chaucer."  This  is  nothing  but 
an  abetting  of  coin-clipping,  impostors,  inodernisers,  and 
other  cheats.  People  who  can  read  Chaucer  "renewed" 
are  among  those  of  whom  Mr.  Lang  says  that  they  do  not 
deserve  to  be  able  to  read.  Mr.  Lang,  by  the  way,  takes  his 
pleasure  with  the  author  of  this  compilation.  ''The  preat 
students,-  he  remarks.  "  Dean  Farrar,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
Mr.  Hain  Fnswell,  Kacon,  and  others  cited  in  this  work 
remind  us,  when  they  praise  books,  of  boys  who  they  are  in 
the  water  on  a  chilly  day.    '  Come  in,  you  fellows,'  they  cry, 

It  s  awfully  jolly.'  They  express  themselves  much  more 
eloquently  ;  they  say  charming  things  about  literature."  But 
in  spite  of  the  "charming  things  "  the  impression  produced 
IS  just  as  Mr.  Lang  puts  it.  We  doubt  if  all  the  eloquence 
will  draw  the  other  boys,  the  great  multitude,  in  fact,  into 
the  deep  waters  of  literature.  It  is  the  little  band  of  lovers 
who  will  prize  Mr.  Shaylor's  book. 
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By  the  \-ery   Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 


"GrePt  Books. 
Isbister. 

Collected  from  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  these  papers  on 
Great  Books  and  on  great  writers  such  as  Shakespeare, 
Dante,  Mi  ton,  Bunyan,  are  addressed  "especially  to  youn-^ 
readers,  whojn  these  days,  when  books  are  so  abnormally  mur. 
tiphed,  are  apt  to  overlook  the  rich  treasuries  of  the  immortal 
teachers  of  the  past."  Dean  Farrar  offers  these  young  people 
excellent  advice  If  they  hold  to  it,  all  the  young  readers  of 
the  Lnited  Kingdom  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  booksellers, 
the  circulating  and  free  libraries  would  be  in  a  had  way  It 
is  something  of  a  counsel  of  perfection  that  Dean  Farrar 
puts  forth.  The  young  person  reads  the  last  new  novel  and 
the  newspapers.  He  does  not  nourish  his  immortal  soul  on 
the  rich  treasuries  of  the  immortal  teachers  of  the  past  He 
does  not  want  "teachers,"  but  amusers ;  or,  if  there  is  any 
question  of  teaching,  he  is  himself  for  teaching  others.  No 
one  IS  made  a  reader  on  compulsion,  or  even  on  the  most 
persuasive  and  golden-tongned  exhortation  of  the  wise  Nc 
one  IS  a  reader  who  has  not  the  love  of  reading.  Now,  it  is 
he  common  assumption  of  writers  of  books  about  books  that 
the  love  of  reading  is  general,  or  to  be  acquired  like  golf.  It 
IS  nothmg  of  the  kind.  The  love  of  reading  is  the  rarest  of 
human  passions.    Precious  is  the  praise  of  good  books,  and 

'F^''^'"  V.^  '"n^'"r?  ^^^^  °^  best  "  hundred  best 
books  man  of  them  all.  But  we  doubt  if  his  eloquence  would 
impel  the  young  person  to  John  Bunyan,  for  example,  if  the 
passion  for  reading  were  wanting. 

"  Historic  Nuns."   By  Bessie  K.  Belloc.    Duckworth  and  Co. 

This  vohime  comprises  biographical  sketches  of  four  women 
eminent  in  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  work,  all 
remarkable  for  an  exemplary  and  fruitful  practice  of  Christian 
virtues,  ye  not  all  of  equal  f-xvour  in  the  Christian  world. 
Mrs.  Aikenhead,  for  example,  the  foundress  of  the  Order  of 
Charity,  w^hich  IS,  as  the  author  remarks,  "  an  integral  part  of 
he  real  administration  of  Ireland,"  is  the  subject  of  a  well- 
known  and  admirable  biography  written  by  her  friend  "S  A  " 
1  he  story  of  her  life,  however,  so  full  of  noble  endeavour"and 
achievement,  was  worth  re-telling,  and  in  the  present  volume 
loses  nothing  of  its  attractive  grace  and  interest.  Of  Catherine 
MAulay,  the  second  "historic  Nun"  of  this  gallery  or 
portraiture  who  devoted  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  Irish 
Order  of  Mercy,  there  exists  abundant  material  for  biography 
and  a  Life  '  published  in  America,  which  has  served  as  the 
basis  of  the  vivid  sketch  in  the  present  volume.  The  two 
remaining  sketches,  "  Mother  Seton  of  Emmetsburg  "  and 
'Madame  Duchesne,"  deal  with  striking  examples  of  pioneer 
n  ,rh?n  '"T  "I  ^'"^V^^-  '^''^  "«er  of  Rose  Philippine 
Duchesne,  though  less  known  than  those  of  the  three  other 
sisters  of  this  quartet  of  "  Historic  Nuns,"  is  certainly  of  no 
secondary  interest  This  admirable  and  truly  indomitable 
Srir^Ti'-^^^'^J"  f^"="'l^'"P  and  charitable  labours  with 
Sophie  Maddeine  Barat,  "the  famous  Madame  Barat  "  of 

Sty  ^"""^       ^''^  ''■''^  '^'^^^  ^he  was 

"^'AnZs^i:!;:^^^^:- 

Mr.  Campbell  Fraser  has  added  to  the  "  Famous  Scots'' 
series  an  excellent  httlc  book  on  Rcid  and  his  philosophv 
dealing  lucidly  with  the  philosopher's  relations  with  contem 
porary  thinkers^  and  with  modern  thought.    Young  students 
o  the  present  day  are  perhaps  too  apt  to  regard  Reid'  work 
38  of  historical  interest  only,  as  portion  of  the  historical 
continuity  of  philosophic  thought.     The  clash    of  conflic 
fie  dTh.  '"r^  'i^'''  ^incedied  away.  Othc 

seise"  r.n  ""/"",^'''  and  won.  Sceptics  and  "common 
nfhlr  I    A  .  transcendentalists    are   enrolled  under 

toward      .he'  tf'^  tendency   of   the    times    is  not 

towards  the  philosophy  of  "the  Common  Sense." 
Hut     It     were    an    evil     if    Rdd's    famous    "  Inquiry  " 

of   his   wrh?nL      k'"mT"   ^^y^  '""^t  remarkable 

ot  his  writings,  should  become  obsolete.  Mr.  Campbell 
I-raser's   able  exposition   of    Keid    and   his  work  Thould 


go  far  in  preventing  this  result.  It  should  fu^l  the  best' 
object  of  a  httle  book  on  a  great  subject  by  impeUiL  its 
readers  to  the  study  of  Reid  himself.  'mpeuing  its 


"The  Great  Campaign  of  Nelson.' 
Morris.  Blackie. 


By  William  O'Connor 


These  "  fugitive  pieces,"  as  Mr.  O'Connor  Morris  calls  the™ 
merit  reappearance  in  book  form  to  a  far  greaSr  de^  ee  thTn 
most  fugitive  pieces.  As  a  book,  indeed,  they  mLe  Altogether 
a  capital  little  "precis"  of  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  four 
crowning  y.ctories  of  Nelson's  wonderful  career-the  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  the  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar.  PerhaS 
It  IS  sufficient  testimony  to  the  volume  of  Mr.  O'Connor 
Morris  narrative  of  these  four  "campaigns  "that  Captain 
Mahj^n  has  placed  the  maps  and  diagrams  of  his  ''Sea 
I  ower    at  the  author's  disposal  for  the  illustration  of  his  text. 

w.n '1  ^^^f^^''  "  Newcastle-on-Tyne  "  (Arnold)  is  a 

well-planned  and  compact  little  history  of  the  Northern 
borough,  the  "  metropolis  of  the  North,"  as  it  is  proudly 
termed,  from  the  "dim  days  of  the  Plantagenets"  to  the 
present  time.'  A  more  interesting  municipal  history  it  would 
be  hard  to  cite.  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  in  his  preface,  refers 
to  the  almost  countless  "restrictions,  prohibitions,  special 
privileges  that  play  important  parts  in  the  early  records  of 
Newcastle  history.  Many  of  these  are,  indeed,  curious, 
dfough  not  peculiar  to  other  trading  towns  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Miss  Renders  book  is  very  well  illustrated  with  old 
views    and  maps. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  "  Paterson's  Parish"  (Burleigh),  reveals  to 
an  inquiring  world  the  social  and  ministerial  life  of  "  the 
average  Dissenting  minister."  The  book  is  entitled  "  A  Life- 
time among  the  Dissenters,"  which  seems  to  hint  of  auto- 
biography,  though  we  cannot  regard  Dr.  Parker  as  the 
average  Dissenting  minister.  It  is  decidedly  lively  reading, 
with  Its  strong  yet  double-edged  and  rather  rough  satirical 
sketches  of  Dissenters  and  Churchmen,  and  its  vivid  pictures 
of  Dissenting  social  amenities. 

"The  Son  of  a  Hundred  Fathers;  or.  Daring  Deeds  in 
Dangerous  Days"  (Jarrold),  is  by  one  of  the  most  rapidfy 
advancing  of  boys'  authors,  Mr.  Robert  Overton.  It  is  a 
delightful  story  of  an  abandoned  baby,  who  is  adopted  by  a 
whole  school.  The  lads  contribute  their  weekly  mite  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  little  one.  The  notion  is  highly  original, 
and  IS  capitally  worked  out.  Mr.  Overton  has  a  strong 
sense  both  of  the  humorous  and  the  dramatic. 

"  Courage,  True  Hearts,"  by  Gordon  Stables  (Blackie),  is  a 
capital  book  of  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes  on 
sea  and  land.  A  breath  of  the  author's  beloved  Scotland 
blows  through  it. 

In  "Stories  from  American  History:  Buccaneers  and 
Pirates  of  our  Coasts"  (Macmillan),  Mr.  F.  R.  Stockton 
invests  even  the  deeds  of  the  terrible  Blackbeard  with  the 
subtle  spirit  of  his  wit.  Boys  will  revel  in  this  \olume, 
whilst  the  illustrations  add  considerably  to  its  attractiveness. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning, 
but  a  Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for 
this  first  Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday 
night,  but  for  the  regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m. 
on  Fridays.  ADyERXiSEMENXs  should  be  sent  to  the 
Publishing  Office,  38,  Southampton  Street,  Strand 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's 
Offices,  83  and  85,  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs, 
Damrell  &  Upham's,  283,  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  at  The  Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


NOTICB. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  wc  decline  to  return,  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to,  rejected  comnmnications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


Gentlemen's  Hosiers,  Glovers, 
and  General  Outfitters, 

2.^1,OXI^^OX^T>  STREET 

(CORNER   OP   OXFORD  CIRCUS.) 
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